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NEW AND COMPLETE 


A 


Hiſtory of England. 


From the 


UPWARDS 


REVOLUTIONS, 
CONQUESTS, 
WARS, 
BATTLES, 
SEA-FIGHTS, 
BLOCKADES, 


rſt Settlement of Brutus, 


OF ONE THOUSAND YEARS BEFORE JULIUS CASAR, 


To the Year 17935. 


AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF 


SKIRMISHES, 
FORTIFICATIONS, 
TREATIES, 
ACQUISITIONS, 
DISCOVERIES, 
SETTLEMENTS, 


COMPRISING 


CONSPIRACIES, 
ASSASSINATIONS, 
CIVIL COMMOTIONS, 
INUNDATIONS, 
EARTHQUAKES, 
STORMS, 


LAWS, 
CHARTERS, 
CORPORATIONS, 
PRIVILEGES, 
IMMUNITIES, 
GOVERNMENT, 


1 HE 


| MANNERS, 


COMMERCE, 
INVENTIONS, 

ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
LEARNING, 
ANTIQUITIES, 


NAVAL & MILITARY 
TRANSACTIONS, Oc. 


BOMBARDMENTS, 
SIEGES, 


TREASONS, 
PLOTS, 


HURRICANES, 
CONSTITUTION, 


RELIGION, 
CUSTOMS, 


WITH EVERY CIRCUMSTANCE WORTHY OF BEING RECORDED IN THE BRITISH ANNALS; 


FORMING A CHRONOLOGICAL DETAIL OF THE TRANSACTIONS OF ALL THE 


MONARCHS WHO HAVE SWAYED THE SCEPTRE OF BEITAIN; 


Wherein their Characters are properly delineated, with equal Impartiality and Diſintereſſe Inels; 


Whether exalted by their Virtues or execrated for their Vices, remarkable ſor their Courage or deleſted for their Puſillanimity, 


ALSO, 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES: 


OF 


ADMIRALS, GENERALS, STATESMEN, PATRIOTS, HISTQRIANS, ORATORS, &c. 


Whoſe ſupertor Abilities have immortalized their Names, and contributed to the Honour and Dignity of their Country. 


The WHOLE carefully pruned of the Errors of preceding Hiſtorians; their Party-Prejudices, Abſurdities, and ſabulous Details 
removed for the more ſolid Recital of Hiſtorical Facts, confirmed by the Evidence of the moſt authentic Authors; 
containing, for the Space of near Three Thouſand Years, whatever is deſerving of being recorded in a 

Work of ſo much Importance as the | 


HISTORY OF GREAT- BRITAIN. 


ͤ—UU— — 


By CHARLES ALFRED ASHBURTON, Esg. 


LONDON: 
PRINTED AND SOLD BY W. AND J. STRATFORD, No. 112, HOLBORN - HILL. 
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John Andover, Eſq. Piccadilly 


Mr. Abbott, Chelſea 


William Abington, Liſſon-Green 
Abrahams, London-Road, Southwark 


Mr. Fawcett Acaſter, Sailby, Yorkſhire 
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Acton, Nottingnam 

John Adams, Budge-Row 

John Adams, Spittle-ſtreet, Spittlefields 
John Ainſcough, Rochdale 

Henry Alexander, Wardour-ſtreet, Soho 
Allem, South Portman-Mews 

William Allen, Chandos- ſtreet 
Willian Allen, Worceſter 

William Allen, Hoxton 

James Aller, Charlotte-ſtreet 

John Almond, Great Marlborough-ftreet 
Almond, Sermon-Lane 

Ambler, Leeds 

Anderſon, Middle-Row, St. Giles's 
E. Anderſon, North Place 

Angell, Newport, Iſle of Wight 
Angell, Berwick-ftreet, Soho 

Thomas Anthony, Water-ſtreet 

John Appleford, Barnes, Surrey 
Arbuthnot, Caſtle-Court 

Archer, Vere-ſtreet 

J. Armſtrong, Paradiſe-Row, Holloway 
Aſkew, Saville-Row ; 
William Avins, Ifleworth 

Auſtin, Seething-Lane 

Edward Ayling, Ovington, Hampſhire 


s. Annen, George- Yard, Tower-Hill 


—— Arnold, Poland-itieet 
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Capt. Philip Baynes, Lancaſter 
Captain Bridge, Hampton- wick 
Mr. E. Badger, VWolvernampton 
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George Baity, Limehouſe 
ohn Baker, Caliwell 
William Baker, Framilea | 
John Baker, Adams-ftreet, Edgar-Road 
J. Baker, Handſworth 
Baker, Paul's-Head-Court 
Charles Ballard, Lyndhurft 
William Bams, Sheerneſs 
Bance, Croydon : 
Banks, Henrietta-ſtreet, Cavendiſh-Sg. 
Banſilhon, Riding-Houſe-Lane 
Barge, Wych-ſtreet 
Barker, Emnithy, Norfolk 
William Barker, Snow-Hill 
Thomas Barnard, Adelphi 
Barnard, Bartlett's-Buildings 
Barnard, Strand 
Barnet, Three King's Court, Minories 
Barrett, Sloane-ſtreet, Chelſea 
Barrett, Piccadilly 
JamesBarrett, Monmouth-Court 
Samuel Barrow 
John Barton, Cambridge 
Thomas Barton, Union-Buildings 
W. Baſtick, Rullell-ſ{treet, . 
Bates, Bedford- Bury 
Batten, Silverton 
Bays, Cannon-ſtreet 
Beard, Fiſh-ſtreet-Hill 
Beaumont, Shoe-Lane 
Joſeph Beaumont, Wakefield 
Francis Beckwith, Swithin's-Lane 
Beddick, Adams-ſtreet 
Belchor 
J. Bellamy, Spiceal-ſtreet, Birmingham 
Bellow, St. Martin's-Lane 
Bennett, "Taviſtock 
Bennitt, Walſall 
R. Benſon, Hand-Court 
Berridge, Holborn 
Bignal, Curſitor-ſtreet 
Bingham, Portland-ſtreet, Soho 
William Bingley, Wakefield 
Birch, St. Mary at Hill 
Bird, Bartlett's-Paſlage 
Jahn Blacketer 
H. Blake, jun. Parliament-ſtreet 
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Mr. Blakwell, Stockport 
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G. Blewett, Marazion, Cornwall 
Bliſſat, Piccadilly 
Bloxedge, Walſall 
Boak, Leadenhall-ſtreet 
Boden, "Tower-Dock 
John Bolton, Charles-ftreet 
Bond, Cow-Lane, Smithfield 
Bond, Bearblnder-Lane 
Thomas Boot, Shoreditch 
Booth, Leeds 
Thomas Booty, Shoreditch 
Boroman, New Store-ſtreet 
Botten, Shoe-Lane 
John Boucock, Old-Bailey 
Bower, Clifford's-Inn 
James Bowman, Liverpool 
G. Boxall, TT itchfcld-Street 
John Bracewell, Cannon-ſtreet 
Bradley, James- ſtreet, Long-Acre 
Bradley, Clement*s-Inn 
Bradner, Barrett's-Court 

Braithwaite, Clifford*s-Inn 

Booth Braithwaite, Clifford's-Inn 
Joſ. Brammell, Briitze- Houſe, Sheffield 
Brankſtone, Charlotte-{trect 

ohn G. Braune, Bedford, ſtreet 
Edward Breirs, Burbage, near Hinckley 
Thomas Henry BPremire, Ogle-ſtreet 
Henry Brian, Kennington 
John Bridgewater, Ip, Oxfordihire 
Bridgman, Mortimer-{treet 
Thomas Brillet, Roſemary-Lane 
Briſtow, South MovIton-frreet 
Britton, Printing-Houſe-Lane 
Broderip, Bedſord-ſtreet 
John Bromley, Borough-Markct 
Brookman, jun. Wincheſter 

Robert Brooks, 'Temple- Bar 
Brookſon, Roſe-Alley, Spitalſields 
ſohn Broomheld, Sheernefs 

Brown, Savage-Gardens 
Stephen Brown, Bedford-ſtreet 

Brown, Caſtle-ſtreet 

Brown, Brompton 
Brown, Duke-ſtreet, Oxford-Road 
J»mes Brown, Berwiek- ſtreet, Soho 
Brownhill, Francis-ſtreet 

Bruce, Brittannia-ſtreet, Battle-Bridge 
Bruford, Hill-Kington, Somerſetchire 
Buckie, High- ſtreet, Marybone 
Buckingham, Swallow-ſtreet 
Buckland, Oxford-Road 
William Budd, South Stoncham 
William Buddle, Chenies-ſtrect 
Bulkley, Exeter 
John Bunting, of Quaintor 
Thomas Bunyer 
James Burbridge, Fleet-ftreet 
John Burn, Bedfordbury 
Burnett, Birmingham 
Burns, Gray's-Buildings 
Bodham Butler, Titteſhall 
Charles Burrell, W ood's-Cloſe 
R. Burton, Rolls-Buildings, Fetter-Lane 
William Buſby, Peppard, Oxtordlhire 
Richard Buſhby, Coleman-ftreet 
I. L. Buſinatt, Petty-France 

Arthur Buſt, Greenwich 
Butler, White Hart Yard, Drury-Lane 


Alexander Byers, Town of Portſea 


Mrs. Baker, Hertford-ſtreet, May-Fair 


—— Beale, Sheerneſs 


Beven, Pauland- ſtreet, Hanover-Square 
Mary Beresford, Clarges-ltreet 
Bing, Vine-ftreet 


Miſs Burt, Iſleworth 
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Sir William Chambers, Berners-ſtreet 
Captain Cookſon, Margaret-Street 
Capt. James Club, Philadelpia | 
William Caſe, Eſq. Lynn, Norfolk 
Mr. Cadge, Stamford 


Callcott, Prince's-ftreet, Soho 


— W. Capadoſe, Great-Preſcet-ſtreet 


— Cape, 


Tount-ſtreet 


— Carrol, Prince's-Street 
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Cartwright, Groſvenor-ſtreet 

John Chambers, Bald win's-Gardens 
hambers, Long-Acre 

George Chapman, Cambridge 

Chapman, Exton, Rutland 

Chapnis, Creat-Pulteney-ſtreet 
Charlton 

Robert Cnatfield, Jun. Crutched-Friars 

Chittock, Chelſea 

VV. Clackar, Chelmsford, 12 Setts 

Guido Clarke, Baldwin's-Gardens 

Clarke, Windſor 

Thomas Clarke, Windſor Park 
Villiam Clarke, Chertſe 

W. E. Clarke, Red-Lion- Paſſage 

Clarke, Warwick- Court, Holborn 

Clarke, Silver-ſtreet, Gollen-Square 

James Clarenſhaw, Wolverhampton 

Thomas Clay, Borough 

John Clements, Weltwinch, Norfolk 

Cleugh, Leeds 

Cloſe, Great Tower-1iil 

Samuel Clutterbuck, Sudbridge 

James Coady, Fulham 

James Coad;, Hammerſmith 

Ingram C,vbin, Norton- Street 

Roger Cock, Weil-ſtreet, Oxford-Road 

Cock, Prince's-{treet, Drury- Lane 

John Cockburn, Newcaſtle-upon-Tyne 

Cockburn, South Shields, Durham 
oblin, Catherine-Court, Tower Hill 

Colignon, Buſh- Lane 

Tyler Collen, Drury- Lane 

Collins, Stafford 

Thomas Collins, Limoctouſe 

Charles Cook, Witney 

Cook, Burr-ſtreet, Wapping 

Cook, Moor-ftreet 

Cook, North-Audley-frect 

Mr. Cuoker, Leeds 

Cookſon, Walſal 

ESward Cooper, Ovington, Hampſhire 

Joſeph Cooper, St. James's-{treet 
Cooper, Leeds 

Copeland, Darley-ſtreet, May-Fair 
Coppock, Nottingham 

John Corſon, Wolverhampton 

Corri, Dean-ſtreet, Soho 

Corrie, Berwick-itreet, Soho 

Colted, Crutched-Friars 

ſohn Cotton, Bride-Lane, Blackfriars 

Covel, Berwick-ſtreet, Soho 

Couſens, Noel-ſtreet, Soho 

John Cowan 

Cowley, Adams-ftreet 

Crakell, Hind-Court, Ficet-Rreet 

J. W. Crawford, Apollo-Court, Fleet-ſtr. 

Creſwell, Stockport 

Croſby, Hart-ftreet, Bloomſbury 

A. Croſby, Biſhop Middlcham, Durham 

Joſ. Croſley, Union Creſcent, Kent-Road 

Crowſon, Ogle-ſtreet, Marybone 

Cryer, Colville- Court 

Alex, Cullum, Lower-Eaſt-Smithfield 

John Cunningham, Lancaſter 

Cuttell, Bow-ſtreet, C went-Garden 

Benj. Cattell, Phœnix-ſtree 

Cutten, Long-Acre 

s. Chapman, Oxford-Road 

Clavell, Lower-Grovenor-ſtreet 

Biddy Colchin, Crouch-End 

Copinſer, Rupert-ſtreet 

Crook, Queen- ſtreet, Edgware-Road 

E. Anne Crouch, Weſtminſter-Road 


Miſs Clifford, Stephen-ſtreet, Rathbone-Place 


The Rev. Mr. Drake Iſleworth 


Dathwood, Eſq. B2aumont-ftrect 
Dunell, Eſq. Cheaplide 


Mr. Dale, Stoke 


Thomas Dadid, Orford-Road, Kent- Road 
Dalofe, Walſall 

Dalton, Prince's-ſtreet Hanover - ſquare 
J. Dancer, Blewett's-Buildings 

Daniel, Norfolk- ſtreet 

Darke, Hatherleigh 

Darknell, Seething-Lane 
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Mr. Thomas Davis, Fetter-Lane 

— Davis, Edgware-Road 

— Davis, King-ſtreet, Holborn 

— dylvanus Davis, Preſcot 

— Daviſon, Great-Warner-ſtreet 

— A. N. Davonpon, Burton-Grove, Shrop- 
ſhire 

Davy, Portpool-Lane 

— Dawſon, Wych-ſtreet 

— Day, Chertſey, Surrey 

— Francis Dean, V irginia- ſtreet 
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— De Chans, Colville-Court 
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— Deverill, Petty-France 
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— T. Drackett, St. Saviour's Church- Yard 
— Dudgeon, Drury-Lane 
— Thomas Dunmil. Rocheſter, Kent 
— Simon Dunſter, Red-Lion- ſtreet 
— R. Cain Dutton 
— Charles Dupont, Bedford-ſtreet 
Mrs Davis, Queen-ſtreet, Groſvenor-Square 
Dean, Strand on the Green 
E. 
Colonel Elliott, Titchfield-ſtreet 
Capt. Embreſs, Hind-ſtreet, Mancheſter Sq. 
Mr. Eden, Terrace, White-Horſe-Lane 


Edge, Red-Lion-ſtreet, Whitechapel 


— Edmonds, Greyhound-Court 
John Edmonds, Sheerneſs 
— W. Edridge, New Road, Black -friars 
— William Edwards, Charlotte-ſtreet 
— Edwards, Coventry-{trect 
— Egan, Laſcelles-Place 
— Egerton, Watling-ſtreet 
— Egglesford, Marybone-Lane . 
— Eichel, John-ſtreet, Fottenham- co. road 
— Thomas Elcock, Chertſey 
— Ellerby, Leeds 
— FT. Elliot, Queen-ſtreet, Hammerſmith 
— John Engle 
— Evans, New Compton-ſtreet 
— Evans, Upper Brook-itreet 
— John Evans, Fiſh-ſtreet-Hill 
— Samuel Evans, Swanſea 
— Eves, Baldwin's-Gardens 
Mrs. Maria Edkins, St. James's 
—— Efſex, Hatton-W all 
Everett, Chambers-ſtreet 
F. 
J. Factor, Eſq. Dover 
T. Fitzhenry, Eſq. Gerrard-ſtreet 
Edward Freeman, Eſq. Sackville-ſtreet 
Mr. Fairlam, Gower-ſtreet 
— Richard Fairlam, Green-ſtreet 


 —, Farley, Croydon 


— David Fawſon, Coventry 

— Fernel, Carnaby-ſtreet 

— James Field, Deptford 

— Finch, Beaufort-Buildings 

— Alexander Finlayſon 

— Finner, Leadinghall-ſtreet 

— Hawkins Fiſher, Stroud 

— Robert Fiſher, Chene-Mews 

— Fiſher, Great Carter-Lane 

— Fiſher, Long-Acre 

— Fiſher, Gray-Inn-Lane 

— Flaxman, Union-itreet 

— Flower, St. Paul's-Chureh-Vard 

— A. Flower, Lion-Square, Whitechapel 
— Charles Fogg, Stockport 

— Folena, Francis-ſtreet, Golden ſquare 
— Follet, Charles-ſtreet, Berkely->quare 
— William Ford, Half-Moon-Alley 


.— Edward Foord, Limehouſe 


— William Forſter, Strand 

— John Forſter, Bermondley-ſtreet 
— Fortman, North-Row 

— Fortune, Yarmouth 

— Fox Gray's-buildings 


— Foy, Filh-ftreet 


— G. Frampton, Dorcheſter, Norſetſhire 
— Thomas Sad. Lancaſter 
— William Franklin, Stroud 


— William Frantingham, Suffolk 
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SUBSCRIBERS NAMES 
Mr. Fraſer, Golden-Square 


— Freeborn, Mount. ſtreet 
— Freeman, Adams-ftrect 
— Froome, Lawrance-Poultney-Lane 
— James Fuller, Piccadilly 
— Furneſs, Fetter-Lane 
Mrs. Fairweather, Strand on the Green 
Letitia Fiſher, Gray's-Inn Lane 
Folkes, Colville-Court 
(3. 
William Green, Eſq. Lincoln's-Inn-Fields 
The Rev. Mr. Green. Roll:fton, Leiceſ- 
terſhire 

Capt. James Good, Mile-End 

Mr. H. Gall, Chertſey 
— Canyon, Cumberland-ſtreet 
John Garrett, Barnes, Surrey 
Gay, Old Brentford 
Joſeph Gerrard, Bridport ' 
George Gilbert, Holywell-ſtreet, Strand 
Gilmoor, Oxford-Road 

(Jittos, St. Martin's Lane 

Glauber, Grub-treet 

Glover, Swan Yard, Strand 

Jlover, Ruſlel-ſtreet, Covent-Garden 
Gold, Nev--ſtreet, Fieldgate-ſtreet 
William Goldfinch, Thomas's-ſtreet 
Harry Good, Broad Chal. Wilts 
William Goodman, Shoreditch 
Thomas Goore, Yalding, Kent 


Gordon, Great Tower-Hill 
Goſling, Noel-ſtreet, Soho 
William Gover, Riding Houſe-Lane 
S. P. Gover, Wincheſter 
Gover, jun. Wincheſter 
Gould, Upper Berkley-ſtreet 
Gouriou, Great Shire-Lane 
Gouthet, Fiſh-ftreect 
— Gow, George-ſtrcet, Hanover-Square 
— Graham, Southampton-Buildings 
— Grammar, Newman-ftreet 
— Daniel Grandidier, Ruſſia 
— Robert Gravel, Lambeth 
— Gray, St. James's-Market 
— Gray, Strand 
— Gray, Brook-ſtreet, New Road 
— Gray, Dorcheſter, Dorſetſhire 
— Greathead, Sheerneſs 
— Green, Berwick-ſtreet, Soho 
— Ch. Gregory, John- ſtreet, Bedſord-Row 
— Gregory, Stonecutter-ſtreet 
— Thomas Gregory, Fleet Market 
— William Grey, Leadenhall-ftreet 
— Griffiths, Red-Lion-Court 
— Griffiths, Brick-Court, Great Shire-Lane 
— Gueſt, Piccadilly | 
— Laurence Guichard, Great Sutton-ſtrcet 
— Guyllaum, Blenheim-ſtreet 
Mrs. Anne Gay, Eltham 
Gibbs, Coarlotte-treet 
Greenwood, Carliſle-ſtreet 
II. 
The Hon. Caroline Howe, Grafton: ſtreet 
Baron Hake, Hanover 
Dr. Hume, Stretford, near Mancheſter 
Capt. Hughes, Glouceſter- ſtreet, Portman 
Square 
Thomas Aſkew Hanley, Eſq. Liverpool 
Mr. Habgood, Gracechurch-ftreet 
— R. Habitſhaw, Blackburn, Lancaſhire 
— Hadland, Fetter Lane 
— Hagarty Church-Lane, Whitchapel 
— Haley, Coventry-ftreet 
— John Hall, Liverpool 
— John Hall 
— Hall, Charlotte-ſtreet, Bloomſbury 
— Hall, Rathbone Place 
— Hall, Red Lion Court 
— Hall, North Audley-ftreet 
— Chriſtopher Hallpike, Wilderneſs-Row 
— Hammerly, Birmingham 
— Thomas Hamſon, Oxford-Road 
— Harding, Croydon 
— Samuel Hardy, King-ſtreet, Soho 
— Joſeph Harper, Great Sutton-ftreet 
— William Harper, Sommers-Town 
— M. Harris, Charles-ſtceet, Weſtminſter 
— Harris, Birmingham 
— Harris, Hyde-ſtreet, Bloomſbury 
— Harris, Long Acre 
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| — Jones, Drury- 


Mr. T. Harriſon, Moor- ſtreet, Birmingham 


— Joſeph Harriſon, Little Saffron-Hill 
— Harriſon, St. Andrew's Hill 
—. Iſrael Hart, Little Preſcot-ſtreet 
— Harvey, Arundel-ſtreet 
— John Harworth, Leeds 
— Hasfal, Union-ſtreet 
— Joſeph Haſſard, Mile-End 
— Edmund Hatling, Warkeld, Berks 
— Heaven, Featherſtone-Buildings, Holbgrn 
— Hebrow, Bulitrode-ſtreet 
— James Herbert, Twickenham 
— Heton, Swallow-ſtreet 
— Wilfred Hewer, St. Martin's-Lane 
— Hicks, St. Martin's Lane 
— Hill, Great Trinity Lane 
Wm. Hill, Coppice- Row, Clerkenwell 
Hilton, Leeds 
Wm. Hinton, Bath 
Hillyer, Gec-ſtreet 
E Hintan, V auxhall 
Jeremiah Hodges, High- Holborn 
Holahouſe, Greek-ſtreet, Soho 
Joſeph Holdworth, Wakefield 
Holliday, Leather Lane 
Hollyday, North Place 
Hopkinſon, Henrietta-ſtreet 
Hop 
Hornbuckle, Great St. Andrew's-ſtreet 
Horrell, London Mews, Marybone 
John Horſepoole, Bingham, Notting- 
hamſhire, two Sets 
Hounſton, Wardour-ſtreet, Soho 
Houſe, Tenter-Ground, Moorfields 
Stephen How, Lon of Portſea 
Howe, Great 'I'rinity Lane 
Hoyle, Holilis-{treet 
Hughes 
Hughes, Hyde-ſtreet, Bloomſbury 
Hughes, James-ſtreet, Oxford-Road 
Thomas Humberſtone, 
Robert Hume, Denmark-ſtreet, Soho 
Humphrey's, Old Change 
Hunter, Little Wild-ſtreet 
William Hunter, Little Compton-ftreet 
Hurſt, Brownlow-ſtreet 
Hutchins, Fetter Lane 
Hutchinſon, Silver-reet 
— Edward Hutchinſon, St. Martin's-ftreet 
— Hyat, Davies-freet, Oxford Road 
Mrs. Hamey, Twickenham 
Harley, Adams-ſtreet 
Harriſon, Bond-ftreet 
— Hill, Baldwin's-Gardens 
Huggiſſon, New Quebec: ſtreet 
— HFutchinſon, Duke: ſtreet, St. James's 
Miſs Hillicd, Strand | 
Miſs Hopkins, Thornaugh-ſtreet 
I. and ]. 
Sir. William Johnſtone, Bart. Brompton 
Rev. Thomas Irvin, Hackneſs, North-Riding 
Thomas Johnſon, Eſq. Northampton 
Ingleby, Eſq. Bucklerſbury | 
Mr. Leonard I Anſoi, St. Saviour's Church - 
Yard, Borough High- ſtreet 
— "Thomas Innalls, 'Norton-ſtreet 
— Wm. Innes, Great Preſcot- ſtreet 
— Irones, Princes-ſtreet 
Iſaacs, New-Square, Minories 
— Thomas Ive, Pleet-ſtreet 
ackſon, Charlotte-ſtreet 
— Jackſon, Red-Lyon-Paſſage 
— Jackſon, Battle-Bridge 
— Jackſon, Ketton, Rutland 
— ſames, Carliſle-ſtreet 
— James 
— William Jee, New Round-Court, Strand 
— Jenkins, Newton-ſtreet 
— Jenkins, Whitechaple 
— James Jenkins, Chelſea 
— Jenkins, Hizh- Holborn 
— Jennings, Fiumb-Tree-ſtreet 
— Jennings, Carſhalton 
Joon Jerrard, Bridport 
— ſeſup, Tharner-ftreet 
— Johnſon, Charlotte- ſtreet 
— William Johnſon, Bow-Lane, Cheapſide 
— Narth. Jones, Fetter-Lane 
— J. Jones, Bell-Court, Gray's-Inn-Lane 
ks | Jones, n three Copies 
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Mr. Jones, Back of St. Clement's 


— Jordan, Newman-ſtreet, Oxford- Road | 


— Joſeph, Little Preſcot- ſtreet 

Mrs. Mary Ingram, Clapham 

——  Jellett, Woodſtock- ſtreet 
K 


Lord Kenſington, Cork ſtreet 
Capt. Kelly, Deal 
Mr. Kee, Blewett's-Buildings 
— Kelly, Queen ſtreet 
— Kelly, King ſtreet, Golden Square 
— Kenderdine, Wolverhampton 
— Kent, Hyde-ſtreet, Bloomſbury 
— Kent, Butcher-Row, 'Temple-Bar 
— Kindrew, York 
— Kepp, Chandos-ſtreet 
— Ker, Beak ſtreet 
— Key, Drury-Lane 
— Kidder, Heddon-ſtreet 
— Kimpling, Cloth-Fair 
— Barnard King, City of Oxford 
— King, Kingfland-Road 
— King, Thurlow-ftreet, Blackfriars 
— King, Adams-fſtreet 
— King, Cloak-Lane 
— Richard Kirby, Oxford 
— G. Kirkham, Chertſey 
— William Kirkhan, Angel ſtreet 
— Kitchen, South-Leverton, Nottingham- 
ſhire | 
— Kitten, Fleet-Market 
— Knight, Green-ftreet 
Miſs Kaight, — 
William Lance Eſq. Greenwich 
Jobn Lade, Efq. Canterbury 
Mr. Lane, Geat. Bedford- Square 
Mr. Lacy, Greville ſtreet 
— Wm. Lambert, St. James's Buildings, 
Roſoman's- ſtreet, Clerkenwell 
— Langlois, Jermyn-ftreet 
— Lapworth, Carnaby- ſtreet 
— Latham, White-Swan- Yard, Whitecha. 
— Laws, Rofomans Row . 
— Laws, Garlick-Hill 
— Leah, Grecn- ſtreet 
— L. Lee, Barnard's-Inn, Holborn 
— Thomas Legg, Little-Chelſea 
— Lethian, Southampton- Buildings 
— Lewes, North Place 
— John Lewis, Holborn Hill 
— Lewis, Goſwell ſtreet 
— Linckmyer, Little St. Martins-Lane 
— John Linckner, Helmet Court 
— Literary Society, Nottingham 
— Joſeph Litt, Church-Bank, Blackburn 
— Little, Tower Dock 
— John Liveſey, Rochdale 
— Lock, Union: ſtreet 
— James Loggen, Richmond, Surrey 
— William Long, Clement's-Lane 
— Long, Friday-ſtreet 
— D. Long, Leeds 
York 
— Long, Bond-Court, Walbrook 
— John Looken, Millman's- Row, Chelſea 
— William Loomb, Lynn, Norfolk 
— Lopas, Charlotte-ſtreet 
— Lovett, Aldgate 
— Lovett, Norton-ftreet 
— Ludlow, Chambers-ſtreet 
— Luppino, Leiceſter-ſtreet 
— Lyons, Laſcelles-Place 
Maſter John Lacy, Nottingham 
Mrs. Lane, Richmond. Surry 
——  Lajus, South- Audley- ſtreet 
Lazenby, Golden- Square 
Long, Caſtle- ſtreet 
M 


Col. Marſh, Bolton- Row 

Capt. Marlow, Royal Artillery 
Mr. Mac Adams, Adams: ſtreet 
— Mac Gregor, Barrett's-Court 


— John Mac Kand, Lancaſter 


— Mackey, George-ſtreet 

— Mac Que, Union-ftreet 

— Mair, Corrachree | 

— Mallers, Swallow- ſtreet | 

— Samuel Malpas, St. Martin's-Lane 


> Malpas, Queen-ftreet 
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SUBSCRIBERS NAMES 


Mr. John Cooper Manſell, Fetter. Lane 
— Manſer, Hammerſmith 

— James Mansfield, Debden, Eſſex 

— |\\autle, Sheerneſs 

— Ceo March, Wiſbich, Cambridgeſhire 
— "Thomas Marks 

— J. Marſh, Hendon 

— Marſhal, Lincoln's Inn-Old- Square 
— Martin, Green-ſtrcet 

— Martin, Chicheſter 

— Wm. Martin, Upper Groſvenor- ſtreet 
— Martin, Cockſhead Colliery, Staffordſhire 
— Mafon, Earl ftreet 

— Maſon, Grafton ftreet 

— Maſters, Gray's-Buildings 

— Matthews, Croydon 

— M. Matthews, Hounſlow 

— George Maxwell, "T horney 


— Thomas May, Sheerneſs 

— Francis May, Somerſet-ſtreet 

— Robert Meggett, Snaith 

— Merry, Gorleſtone 

— Meydwell, Nottingham 

— Joſeph Meymott, Southwark 

— Miles, Edgware-Road 

— J. Miles, Southampton- Row, Liſſon Green 
— John Miles, Stroud, Glouceſterſhire 
— John Miles, Stroud, Kent 

— Millar, Hart-ſtreet, Groſvenor-Square 
— Millar, Jun. Oxford Market 

— T. Mills, Upper Mary-le- Bone- ſtreet 
— Mills, New-Compton-ttreet 

— Minton, Marybone-ſtreet 

— 8. M<Intoſh, Paddington-{treet 

— Thomas Mitcheſon, Saliſbury-ftreet 
— Thomas Monday, Sheerneſs 

— Samuel Moore, Watling-ſtreet 

— Iſaac Morgan, Framilea 

— Morgan, High-ftreet, St, Giles 

— Morgan, Punſtall 

— William Morgan, Kennington Common 
— Morland, John-ftreet 

— Morris, Smith's- Court, Aldgate 

— Morris, King-itreet, Seven-Dials 

— John Morris, Wett ſtreet, Smithfied 
— Moſely, George-ftreet 

— James Moſs, Wigmore-ſtreet _ 

— Ih. Moſty, Finch Lane, Cornhill 

— Mountain, Snow- Hill 

— Mouſon, Tower-Royal 

— J Muflon, Leadenham, Lincolnſhire 
Mrs. Ruth Mac Coull 

— Mallet, Gerrard-ſtreet 

— Matthews, Holborn 

— Mills, George-ſtreet 

— Milton, South - Moulton-ſtreet 

— - Moor, Elbow-Lane 


| 


—  Muat, Albemarle-ſtreet 
Miſs Maning, Charlotte-ſtrect 
Marſland, Stockport 

N 


Mr. Napier, Great-Queen-ſtreet 
— Samuel Naſh, Biſhop's- Stortford 
— Nathan, Preſcot-ſtreet 
— Needham, Carey-ſtreet 
— Nelham, Chambers-ſtreet 
— Neſt, Swallow-ſtreet 
— Benjamin Newbold, Dolphin- Court 
— Newcomb, Graby 
— John Newman, Kew Green 
— Nichol, Terrace Tottenham- court Road 
— Nicholas, Welbeck- ſtreet 
— Nicholſon, Bedford- ſtreet 
— Nixon, Lamb's- Conduit-ſtreet 
— Norman, Silver-ſtreet 
— Norton, Oxford- Road 
O. 
Henry Ormond, M. D. Rochdale, Lancaſhire 
Mr. W. Oakley, Princes-Place, Kennington 
— John Ocford, ſtrand 
— Olden, Drake-ftreet 
— Orchard, Barge- Court, Windmill-ſtreet 
— Tho. Ordiſts, Great- Turnſtile, Holborn 
— Orril, Ruffell- Mews 
— John Oſmond, Abingdon 
— Ottinet, Manſel ſtreet 
— Owell, Queen's-Court, Circus, Minories 
— John Oxley, Wakeheld 
— Oxnet, Biſhop's- Court, Old- Bailey 


Mrs. Oſband, Worceſter 
2 


| . 

Capt. Pocock, Aſhmore-Houſe, Leave's- 
Green, near Bromley, Kent | 

James Parr, Eſq. Oxford 

Heron Powney, Eſq. Lamb's-Conduit ſtreet 

Mr. Matthew Pacae, Red- Lion- ſtreet + 

— Pace, Red- Lion ſtreet, Holborn 

— Matthew Pace, Henry- ſtreet, Dublin 

— Pailthrop, Sweedland Court 

— Paine, Litchfield. ſtreet 

— Park, Bridge ſtreet 

— Parkinſon, Bread-ftreet 

— Parrot, Saliſbury ſtreet, Strand 

— Parrot, North-Row 

— J. Patternoſter, King- ſtreet, Seven Dials 

— W. Pauling,High-bridge, Hammerſmith 

— Payne, Chenies-ſtreet 

— Pearſon, King-ſtreet, Bloomſbury 

— Pendrill, Brown-ſtreet 

— Perkins, Cleveland-ſtreet 

— Perry, Cannon-Road 

— George Perry, Biſhop's- Stortford 

— Petne, Charlotte- ſtreet 

— Petre, Little -Windmill- trect 

— Thomas Philips 

— Pickford, Saffron-Hill 

— Pierce, Princes- ſtreet, Hanover Square 

— David Piper, Great- Portland ſtreet 

— Henry Pledge, Richmond, Surry 

— Poſtle, Oby 

— Pountain, High ſtreet, St. Giles's 

— James Powel, Oxford-Road 

— Edward Price, Lothbury 

— James Polley, Gray's-Inn-Lane 

— Matthew Poole, New- ſtreet-Square 

— James Poole, Deptford - 

— Pope, King-ſtreet, Tower- Hl] 

— Poplet, Norfolk-fſtreet 

— Prieſt, Thorner- ſtreet 

— Prigmore, Black- Lion Vard, Whitechaple 

— John Prince, Ormſkirk 

— James Prinald, Eltham 

— Richard Puſy, Shoe-Lane 

— Puttick, Shaftſbury-Place 

— James Pym, King ſtreet, Holborn 

Mrs Pollard, Walker's- Court 

Price, Cleveland- ſtreet 

Miſs Peirfon, W hite-Lion-ftreet,Pentonville 

R. | 

Mr. Raby, Hatton-Garden 

— Ralpps, Nottingham _ 

— Stephen Randall, Weſtbury Leigh, Wilts 

— John Rawlins, Quern, near Loughbro? 

— Rayner, Whitechapel 

— John Reade, Slough, Bucks 

— Redbourne. St. Andrew's-Hill 

Reed, Old- Bond-ftreet 

— Reeder, Bedford Hotel, Covent Garden 

— Richard Rees, Red-Lion-Paſſage 

— C. Regan, Herrard's-Alley 

— Reid, Wardour-ſtreet 

— Reynolds, Admiralty 

— Samuel Rhoades, Wakefield 

— Richardſon, Buckle-ſtreet 

— Riches, Magdelen, Norfolk 

— Ridley, Chambers ſtreet 

— H Riley, Rathbone- Place 

— Rinald, Jun. Eltham | 

— John Rippon, St. John's- ſtreet 

— William Riſk, Air-ſtreet-Hill 

W. Roberts, Plough-Court,Carey-ſtreet 

W. Robins, Paradiſe ſtreet, Rotherhithe 

Robinſon, Budge-Row 

R. Robinſon, York 

William Rogers, King-ſtreet, Holborn 

—, Rogerſon, es Holborn 

— Wm, Rolls, Grange Road, Bermondſey 

— Roſe, Orange: ſtreet 

— Roſs, Watling-ſtreet 

— George Rowel 

— Rudge, Birmingham 

— Ruſflel, Fetter Lane 

— Ruſſel, Water-Lane 

— Ryder, Old- Burlington ſtreet 

— Ryves, Clare-Market 

Mrs- Radley, Little-Chapel-ſtreet 

—— Richardſon, Queen- ſtreet, Groſy-Sq.. 

— Robinſon, .Clipſtone-ftreet 

Row, Grub-ſtreet 

Miſs Redman, Hilperton, Wiltſhire 
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. Sanby, Eſq. Great-Queen-ſtreet 
James Sanders, Eſq. W itney 
Auguſtus Sayer, Eſq. Bexley, Kent 
James Scarlet, Eſq. Cambridge 
Granby Sloper, Eſq. Welt- Woodbury 
= Smith, Eſq. Oxford 
r. John Saffrey, Sheerneſs 
— Samuel, Great-Alif-ſtreet 
— Sanders, 'Taſh-ſtreet, Gray's-Inn-Lane 
— oapsford, Queen-Ann-ſtreet, Weſt 
— Saunders, Cannon-fſtreet 
— Savory, Qgle-ftreet 
— John Conrade Schnadhorſt, Green-ftreet, 
| Groſvenor-Square 
— T. Scott, Queen ſtreet, Ratcliff 
— 'T. Scott, Pitt-ſtreet, Tottenham- co. road 
— Scrogie, Cullum- ſtreet 
— Searles, Croydon 
— Philip Selby, I'hurlow- ſtreet, Blackfriars 
— John Sendall, Fulham 
— Sergeant, Lambeth- Row-W hitechapel 
— Serjeant, John-ſtreet 
— Peter $evendells, Stockport 
— W. C. ever, Boſton, near Maidſtone 
— John Sexton 
— Sharp, Leadinghall-ſtreet 
— Shaw, Red-Lion-ſtreet, Holborn 
— Sheepy, Drury-Lane 
— Richard Sheldon, Lincoln's-Inn- fields 
— Nicholas Sherlock,St. John-ſtreet South, 
Dublin 
— W. Shephard, Worceſter- ſtreet 
— Thomas Shepherd, Collingbourn, Wilts 
— *Shipman, Rood-Lane 
— Robert Siddell, Duke's-Court 
— Sillis, Lower-Brook-ftreet 
— John Sims, Stroud 
Sims, Oxford-Road 
Silkſtoire; Stockport 
Slade, Middle- Low, Holborn 
Smallwood, Greenfield- ſtreet 
Smart, Denmark- ſtreet 
Francis S.nith 
T. and E. Smith, Great Windmill ſtreet 
T. Smith, Welbeck- ſtreet 
Smith, North Audley-ſtreet 
William Smith, Sheerneſs 
John Smith, Great Gaddeſden, Herts 
Charles Smith, Tottenham- court- road 
John Smith, Fetter Lane 
Smith, Knighton, Iſle of Wight 
Smith, Little-Drury-Lane 
Smith, King-ſtreet, Drury-Lane 
Smith, Little Gray's-Inn Lane 
Solomans, Manſell- ſtreet 
Stephen Sommerell, Framilca 
Southgate, Watling-ſtreet 
Southerne, Brook- ſtreet, Groſvenor-Sq. 
Sparks, Little Queen-ſtreet 
Sparrey, Great Bath-ſtreet 
Richard Speer, Hammerſmith 
Spence, Middle New-ſtreet 
Spencer, N2wton-ſtreet 
T. Spencer, Grove Place, Southampton 
Spink, Walſall 
Springford, Hart- ſtreet, Groſvenor- ſqua. 
Stanby, Bond- Court, Walbrook 
Starpoole, South Moulton- ſtreet 
Steel, Great Warner-ſtreet 
John Stephens, Barrington 
Stephens, Grafton- ſtreet 
Robert Stone, Hammerſmith 
Hyde Stonehouſe, Caliwell 
William Strawbridge, Warren-ſtreet 
Strifield, Lambeth-Row 
Joſeph Stubbs, Walſall 
Stubbs, George-ſtreet, Minories 
Stubbs, Somerſet-ſtreet 
Sutch, High-ſtreet, Aldgate 
— Swainſon 
— Swinton, Groſvenor- ſtreet 
— D. Symonds, Great Ayliffe-ſtreet 
Mrs. Shaw, Devonſhire-ſtreet 
Shaw, Green-Arbour-Court 
— Smith, Portugal-ſtreet 
— $mith, King-ltreet 
— — S$mout, B<r wick-ſtreet, Soho 


Itter 


nenn 


Stratford, New: ſtreet 
Symonds, Newingtoa-Green 


SUBSCRIBERS 


.* 
General Toyn, Park- ſtreet 5 
George Thompſon, Eſq. Yarmouth 
George Tolle, Eſq. Caſſington, Oxon 
Mr. R Troup, M. A. Corrachree 
Mr. William Taylor, Worceſter 
— Taylor, Great Queen: ſtreet 
— Taylor, St. John-ſtreet 
— Taylor, Leadenhall-ſtreet 
— Taylor, Union-ſtreet 
— Taylor, Looke's-Court 
— Taylor, Biſhop's-Court 
Joſeph Taylor, Shoemaker-Row/ 
Thomas Tennant, Strand 
Thomas Terry, Henrietta-ſtreet 
Thackery, St. John's-Square 
Benjamin Theaker, Mulberry-ftreet 
Evan Thomas, Little Wild- ſtreet 
John Thomas, Colney-Hatch 
Azariah Thomas, Wild- Paflage 
— William Thomas, Birmingham 
— John Thomas, Weatherby 
— Thomas, Queen Aune-ſtreet Eaſt 
— Jeremiah Thompſon, Great Maze Pond 
— Joſeph Thompſon, Baſingſtoke 
— George Thompſon, Caarlton-ſtreet 
— Thompſon, Stanley 
— Thompſon, Charlton-ftreet 
— Thompſon, Edward-ſtreet, Soho 
— Thompſon, Queen-ſtreet, Soho 
— Thompſon, Colville- Court 
— Charles Thurkell, Deptford 
— Tierney, Margaret-ſtreet 
— Tippers, Stockport 
— Tiptod, Upper Newman-ftreet 
— Charles Tiſoe, Hertford 
— John Tipfon, Moor-ftreet, Birmingham 
— Toon, Eagle-ſtreet 
— Townſend, Brownlow-ſtreet 
— Toms, Liſle- ſtreet 
— G. L. Touty, Bedford- ſtreet | 
— James Tranter, Ewers-ſtreet, Southwark 
— Trencher, Old Bond- ſtreet 
— R. Trewman and Son, Exeter 
— Joſeph Trigg, Bolton-Lane, Brentford 


ET-++-- FEI 


| — Edward Trimmer, Botolph-Lane 


— Morgan Tunſtall 

— Turnbull, Brook-itreet, Holborn 
— Turner, High Hill Ferry, Clapton 
— James Turner, Rochdale 

— Tuycroſs, Golden- Square 

— Twigg, Amen- Corner 

— Tyerman, Bridge-ſtreet, Weſtminſte 
— James Tyler, Sheerneſs | 
Mrs. Thomas, Plummers-Row 

——  Titdmer, Betlay's-Buildings 


- Miſs Tharn, Haſely, Iſle of Wight 


U. and V. 
Mr. V aſton, Bread-ſtreet Hill 
— Robert Vaughan, Stepney 
— Blas de la Vega, Eltham 
— S. Villiers, Wolverhampton 
— J. Vinſe, Brownlow-ſtreet, Seven Dials 
— C. L. Vruntze, Litchfie d- ſtreet 
— Urling, Drury-Lane 

VV 


Capt. White, Someriet-{treet 

T. Weſt, Eſq. John-ſtreet, Fitzroy-Square 
Mr. W addilove, Tottenham- Court-Road 
— Waldron, Worceſter 
— Matthew Commings Walker 

— Walker, Leeds 

— Walker, Maddox-ſtreet 

— Wall, Printing-Houſe-L.ane 

Wallace, Upper-Seymour-itreet 
Wallen, Wardour-itreet 

Wallis, Angel-Court, Strand 

Wand, Upper-Eaſt-Smithſfield 

Ward, Bell-Yard, Gracechurch-ſtreet 
T. W. Ward, Bedford-Row, Gray's-Inn 
James Wardley, Nottingham 

'I'homas Waring, Grocer's- Alley 
Warne, Broad-Court, Long-Acre 
William Warnman, Baildon, Y orkſhire 
Warr, 'Tothill-i{treet 

Waters, Hay-Market 

Watersworth, Upper-Harley-ſtreet 
Alexander Watſon, Adam's-ftrect 
Watſon, Bedford-Row 

Watſon, .Jewry-ltreet, Aldgate 
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Mr. Watts, Edg ware - Road 

— Wayley, Little Chelſea 

— John Thomas Weatherby 

— . Weatherill, jun. York 
Weaver, Leiceſter-Fields | | 
— Willam Webb, Newport, Iſle of Wight 
— Webb, Gerrard-ſtreet 

— Webb, Frith-ſtreet, Soho 

— Webber, Whitechapel- Road 

— Webſter, Eaſtcheap 

— Samuel Webſter, Chene- Mews 

— FH. Wellham, Tafſh-ftreet 

— John Wells, Witney 

— Wells, Portpool-Lane 

— Wenwenell, Labour-in-V ain-Court 
— Weſt, Brentford 

— Joſeph Weſt, Drury-Lane 

— J. Weſt, Witney, Oxfordſhire 

— Frederick Wettig, jun. Duke-ftreet 

— R. Wetton, Chertſey, Surry, Six Copies 
— Whecler, Berwick-ſtreet, Soho 

Philip Whitcombe, Portſea 

Thomas White, Upper Harley-ftreet 
W. White, Kedlington, Oxfordſhire 
White, Cumberland-t{treet 

White, Great-Preſcot-ſtreet 

White, Nevil's-Court 

White, Peter's-Hill 

Whitebrook, Greek-ſtreet, Soho 
Whitehouſe, near Birmingham 
Chriſtopher W hitelock, Stanhope- ſtreet 
R. M. Wniteſide, Little 1 ower-Hill 
— Berry Whitmee, Talbot-Court 

— Geo. W ick ſtead, Compton- ſtreet, Soho 
— Dougall Wier, Oxford- ſtreet 

— Wiidman, Colcheſter-ftreet 

— John Wilke, Ruſſell- ſi reet, Cov. Garden 
— Francis Wilkins, High-Holborn 

— Wilkinſon, Great-Shire-Lane 

— Willarts, Chertſey 

— William Willett, Saffron-Hill 

— Joſeph Williams, Lincoln's-Inn 

— J. Williams, Great Warner-ftreet 

— John Williams, Tarpoly, Cheſhire 

— William Williams, Southampton- ſtreet 
— Richard Williams, Three Tun Court 
— Williams, Dean-ftreet 

— Williams, James-ſtreet 

— Williams, Silver-ſtreet 

— Williams, Portſmouth-freet 

— H. W. Willoughby, Iſlington 

— Robert Willoughby, Old Round Court 
— William Willher, Chelſea 

— Wilſon, Fenchurch-ſtreet 

— Wilſon, Sly-Corner, Charlotte-ſtreet 


| 


FEELS EFEUEFT:- 


Wilſon, Long-Acre 
Wilton, Friday-ſtreet 
George Windham, Strand 
— Wing, Charles-Court, Strand 
_ Winſlow, Millman-ftreet 
— Wolfe, Pinhoe, near Exeter 
omerſley. Leeds 
John Wood, Wakefield 
— B. J. Wood, Leadenhall-Market 
— Woodhouſe, Red-Lion-Court 
— Woodward, Mary-le-bone Paſſage 
— R. S. Woodward, Northampton 
— Thomas Woollucott, Red-Lion-ſtrect 
— Samuel W :ight, Newcaſtle 
— William H. Wright, Red-Lion-fireet 
— Wright, Newcaltle, Staffordſhire 
— H. Wright, Cleobury Mortimer, Salop 
— W, Wright, Wilnecote, Warwickſhire 
— Wyat, Cannon-ſtreet 
Lady Webſter, Charles-ſtreet, Berkley-ſqua. 
Mrs. Wedge, Garcet-Lane, Wandſworth 
Wheeler, George-ſtreet 
— White Bell-Savage Yard 
—— White, Wardour-\treet 
— Whitehead, Upper Berkley-ſtreet 


— Williams, Great Preſcott- ſtreet 


—— Wilfon, Queen-ſtreet, Grov. Square 

—— Woodward, Tottenham-Court 

Wooley, Boſton, Lincolnſhire, 4 Sets 

Miſs Elizabeth Warnett, Wiidegate-1treet 

——— Elizabeth Wilkinſon, Coldheenley 
= 

Mr. Young, Wakeheld 

— Young, Royal Artillery, Tower 


| — Young, Coldſtream Regiment Guards 


The Publijhers hope that thoſe Subſcribers whoſe Names art not nſerted will not be ofended, they not having been received in Time, and beg 
that they may not be blamed if wreng jpeit, being printed literally as delivered by the Bookſellers, Newsmen, &c. 
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Her in general is the grand key to the knowledge of human nature, in the peruſal of 
which we view the inmoſt receſſes of the foul, and diſcover what our ſellow- creatures are, 
by reading their genuine characters in their actions. By the ſtudy of this pleaſing ſcience, all 
mankind may trace up to their ſource, and purſue and unravel all the wonderful intrigues, diſ- 

uiſes, and intricacies of the human heart. Life, as it is generally condutted by perſons of all 
13 appears from Hiltory in its true and proper colours, as a continued ſcene of craft, 
violence, ſelfiſhneſs, cruelty, folly, and vanity, on the one hand; and generoſity, courage, he- 
roiſm, magnanimity and diſintereſtedneſs on the other. It is the great inſtructor for all ranks in 
life, but eſpecially thoſe who move in the higher ſpheres: for they, (who from affluence are 
beſieged, as it were, and blocked up by triple ane of {laiterers, whoſe chief care and great 
intereſt is to prevent the approach of truth,, may ſee in Hiſtory, characters as great or greater 
than their own, treated with the utmoſt pJainnels, There the haughty tyrant may obſerve ho a 
Nero was {poke of in his abſence, though deified by the flaviſh knee of ſervility and flattery : and 
thence may judge how he himſelf will be ſpoken of by Hiſtorians, who will no longer 
dread his menace, after his head is laid in the duſt. Hiſtory will faithfully lay before him 
his various and important duties, which thoſe who come into his preſence, either dare not, 
or will not, inſtruct him in. It is the grand tribunal, before which princes themſelves are, 
in the view of all mankind, arraigned, tried, and, often with the greateſt freedom, as well 
as impartiality and juſtice, condemned to everlaſting infamy : but when a prince like Alfred, 
uuly {tiled the Great, appears, Hiſtory is- no way backward in reſounding his praiſe, and 
in tranſmitting to poſterity a faithful narrative of his virtuous actions. Thus the utility of 
Hiſtory in general is evident; and the Hiſtory of our own country muſt be no leis uſeful, ſince 
it will inſtruct our fellow-countrymen in the knowledge of the Engliſh affairs from the earlieſt 
period to the preſent time; a proper underitanding of which muſt certainly be an advantage of 
the greatell importance to every native of this country, 


The reaſons which authors have given reſpetting undertakings of this kind have been many 
and various; ſome pretending to have written at the inſtigation of friends; while others have pen- 
ned partial Hiſtories, and by that means have miſled their readers; but the chief motives which in- 
duce us to pub.1th the following Hiſtory are, 1. The great benefit and uſefulneſs of Engliſh Hiſ- 
tory to all ranks of people in this country; 2. The prolixity of Hiſtories of England in general; 
3. A view of prelenting to our countrymen a clear and impartial Hiſtory of our native country, 
diveſted af long and partial relations on the one hand, and tediouſneſs on the other; and, 
4. There not having been any New Hiſtory of England for a number of years paſt, all the recent 
traulattions of this country mult of courle remain unrelated, and the readers left uninformed con- 
cerning the events of their own times. 


The uncertainty of the ancient Hiſtory of this country is very obvious; but as rey of Mon- 
ννẽS,—⸗ has tranſmitted to us an account of the ancient affairs of Britain, we {hall preſent our 
readers with the Hiſtory of the Iſland from the earlieſt accounts to the arrival of Julius Cæſar, 
from his labours. Several authors of late have rejected Zeffrey's work as fabulous, but for what 
rcaſon we know not, ſince it was highly approved by the learned, and held in great eſtimation 
ior the ſpace of near five hundred years. 


Aaron Thompſon, in his Preface to a tranſlation of the Britiſh Hiſtory of Jeffrey of Monmouth, 
obſerves, “ That it had no adverſary before William of Newburgh, about the 64-4 of the reign of 
* Richard the Firſt, whoſe virulent invective againſt it, we are told, proceeded from a revenge he 
thought he owed to the Welch for an affront they had given him; that his oppoſition was far 
from ſhaking the credit of it with our ſucceeding hiſtorians, who have moſt of them, till the 
beginning of the laſt century, confirmed it with their teſtimonies, and copied after it, as 
olten as they had occaſion to treat of the lame affairs; That its authority was alledged by king 
Edward the Firſt, and all the nobility of the kingdom, in a controverly of the greateſt im- 
portance, before Boniface the Eighth ; That even in this learned age, that is ſo induſtrious 
to detect any impoſture, which through the credulity of former times has paſled upon the 
world, the arguments againſt this Hiſtory are not thought lo convincing, but that ſeveral men 
of equal reputation for eee and judgement with its adverlaries, have written in favour of 

it; that very few have at laſt ſpoken Lovely againſt it, or abſolutely condemned it; and that 
it is ſtill frequently quoted by our molt n and antiquaries.“ From theſe conſi- 
derations we may readily conclude, that this Hiſtory has been, and (tl continues to be, held in 
high eſtimation by all thoſe who arc lovers of the Hiſtory and Antiquity of this Ifland. 


A ſtrong argument in ſupport of the authenticity of Jeffrey of Monmouth's Hiſtory is, that 
Brutus founded the city of New Troy *, which was afterwards called London. There is allo 
extant, in the Tower of London, a tranſcript of a very ancient document relative to the an- 
tiquity of the city of London, which was taken out of che city archives and ſent to king 
Henry VI. in che feventh year of his reign. As this inſtrument may not be in the hands ot 

many 


* Sce Book I. Chap. I. 
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many of our readers, and as it ſerves to authenticate 7e/rey's Hiſtory, we ſhall here inſert a 
tranſlation of it. 


„Among the noble cities of the world which fame cries up, the city of London, the only feat 
“ of the realm of England, is the principal, which widely ſpreads abroad the rumour of 1ts name. 
e It is happy for the wholeſomenels of the air, for the Chriſtian religion, for its moſt worthy 
e liberty, and moſt ancient foundation. For, according to the credit ot chronicles, it is conl- 
* derably older than Rome, being built by Brute, after the likeneſs of great Troy, before that Rome 
* was built by Romulus and Remus. Whence to this day it uſeth and enjoyeth the ancient city 
* of Troy's liberties, rights, and cuſtoms. For it hath a ſenatorial dignity; with ſmaller magi- 
4e {trates, And it hath annual ſheriffs inſtead of conſuls. For whofoever repair'thither, of 
« whatſoever condition they be, whether free or ſervants, they obtain there the refuge of defence 
te and freedom. Almoſt all the biſhops, abbots, and nobles of England, are, as 1t were, citizens 
% and freemen of this city, having their noble inns here.“ | 


Sheringham has very learnedly ſhewn, that the ancient Britons not only wrote the ſame cha- 
rafter, but ſpoke nearly the ſame language, had the ſame religious notions, and the ſame man- 
ners and cuſtoms, as the Greeks, and conſequently as the Trojans. And that the Druids of Bri- 


tain made ule of Greek letters in matters which they thought fit to communicate, is evident from 
. | 


Upon a very famous diſpute concerning the ſubjection of the crown of Scotland to that 


of England, Edward I. wrote to Pope Boniface VIII. to whom the Scots had applied for 


redreſs, and aſſerted in defence of his right, that the direct and ſuperior dommion of Scotland 
had from all antiquity belonged to his crown; and in theſe aſſertions he was ſupported by all 
his nobility, who ſeverally ſet their ſeals to the letter. That part which relates to the matter in 
queſtion we ſhall here inſert from Walſingham: 


* About the time of Eli and Samuel the prophet, a valiant and famous man of the 
© Trojan nation, named Brutus, after the deſtruction of Troy, arrived with many of the 
« Trojan nobility at a certain ifland then called Albion, inhabited by giants, and having routed 
& and flain them with his forces, he called it after his name Britain, and his companions Britons, 
“ and built a city which he called Trinovantum, now called London, and afterwards divided his 
% kingdom between his three ſons; viz. To Locrin his firſt-born he gave that part of Britain 
* which is now called England; and to Albanatt his ſecond ſon that part, which was from him 
* named Albania, now Scotland; and to Camber his youngeſt ſon that part, which after his name 
* was called Cambria, now Wales, reſerving to Locrin the royal dignity, Two years after the 
& death of Brutus, arrived in Britain a certain king of the Huns named Humber, and flew Alba- 
„ nact the brother of Locrin; at which news Locrin king of the Britons purſued him, and he in 
“ his flight was drowned in the river, which is called after his name Humber; and ſo Albania 
returned to Locrin. Alſo Dunwallo king of the Britons preferred Saterus to be king of Scot- 
land, and upon his rebelling cauled both him and his kingdom to be ſurrendered up to him. 
* Allo the two {ons of Dunwallo, Belinus and Brennius, divided their father's kingdom between 


them, in ſuch ſort that Belinus the elder poſſeſſed the crown of the ifland, with Britain, Wales, 


and Cornwall ; and Brennius the younger held the kingdom of Scotland under him: the Trojan 
“ Conſtitution requiring, that the hereditary dignity ſhould go to the firſt-born. Allo Arthur 
king of the Britons, a molt renowned prince, {ſubdued Scotland when in rebellion againſt him, 
* and almoſt deſtroyed the whole nation; and afterwards advanced one Anſelm to be king of 
« Scotland. And when after this, the ſame king Arthur made his moſt famous feaſt at the cit 
% of Legions, all the kings that were ſubject to him were prelent at it, amongſt whom Anſelm 
„ king of Scotland, doing homage for the Kingdom of Scotland, carried ki ig Arthur's {word 
« before him. All the kings of Scotland have ſucceſſively been ſubjett to all the kings of the 
% Britons.” 


Thus we may, with Sheringham, conclude, that this Hiſtory is not altogether fictitious, ſince 


| ſo ac and wile a 1 as king Edward I. and all his nobles, eſpouſed and ſupported it. 
An l 


d we the more readily offer it to the public, on account of ſeveral concurring teſtimonies of 
antiquities that have been diſcovered in various parts of this iſland, which are ſuppoſed to 
have exiſted long before the invaſion of this country by the Romans. 


To render this performance more generally uſeful, and to give a more adequate idea of the events 
of Great-Britain than can be conveyed by verbal deſcription, a ſet of Hiſtorical Engravings will be 
given, and Heads of all the Kings of England, executed in a ſuperior ſtile of excellence, from Ori- 
ginal Drawings, or Paintings of the firſt Maſters, it being the earneſt deſire of the Proprt- 
etors to preſent the Public with what has been long wanted, an Elegant, Correct, and Impartial 


Hiſtory of England. 


* Cæſar's words, in his Commentariorum de Bello Gallico,” Lib. vi. Cap. 13, are, “ This diſcipline [of the Druids] is 
e ſuppoſed to have originated in Britain, and to have paſſed thence into Gaul: and now thoſe who have a mind to be thoroughl y 


„ acquainted with that knowledge, frequently gp thither [in Britain] for inſtruction.” And a little further, he lays, “It is 


not held lawful to commit theſe things [the myſteries of their religion] to writing ; though in almoſt all public tłranſactions 
« and private accounts they uſe the Greek characters.” 
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NEW AND COMPLETE 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
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Britain, from the earlieſt Accounts, to the Invaſion of Julius Cæſar. 


HE Britons were the firſt people who inhabited 


this iſland; but by what means they came, or 
from what place, is hard to determine. It has been aſ- 
ſerted, by many authors, that Britain was peopled 
from Gaul: and this appear from the account given by 
Jeffrey of Monmouth“, in his Britiſh Hiſtory , which 
being not altogether improbable, though ſome parts of 
it have the appearance of fiction, we ſhall here preſent 
to our readers: 

After the Trojan war, Eneas Þ flew with Aſcanius 9 
to Italy, where he was courteouſly received by king 
Latinus. This rouſed the indignation of Turnus king 
of the Rutuli, who, to be revenged, made war upon 
ZEneas : and Eneas, in a battle with his forces, ſlew 
Turnus, by which he obrained a ſettlement in Italy, (after- 
wards erected into a kingdom,) and with it Lavinia the 
daughter of Latinus. Upon the death of AEneas, Aſca- 
nius ſucceeded to the kingdom, A. M. 2774, and reigned 
thirty years at Lavinium ||, a city which his father built, 
and eight years at Alba Longa **. Sylvius the fon of 
Aſcanius, in purſuit of a private amour, married the 
niece of Lavinia, who proved with child by him. Aſca- 
nius conſulted his magicians concerning the conception of 
the damſel; who acquainted him that ſhe had conceived 
a ſon, that he ſhould kill his father and mother, and after 
travelling over many countries in exile, ſhould arrive at 
the higheſt pitch of human glory. Nor were they mil- 
taken; for the woman brought forth a ſon, and died in 
child-bed, and the child was delivered to a nurſe, who 
named him Brutus. Thus it appeared, that by the 


"I 


——— 


* Zeffrey of Monmouth was a monk of the Benedictine or- 
der, and tranſlated his Hiſtory from the Welſh into Latin in 
the twelfth century. 

+ I hough preceding writers have rejected the accounts of 
this iſland, as given by rey of Monmouth, before the inya- 
hon of Julius Cæſar, as nctitious, without being able to ſub- 
ſtitute any ſatisfactory information to ſupply their place, we 
think it the duty of every Hiſtorian to lay before his reader 
whatever tranſactions are upon record, whether confirmed b 
authentic evidence, or left doubtful by the appearance of fable; 
and therefore we preſent this account of the early ſtate of Bri- 
tain, leaving the reader to form his own opinion upon its pro- 
bability. 

} Aneas arrived in Italy, A.M. 2768. 

y Aſcanius was the fon of Æneas by Creüſa. He was firſt 
named Ilus, from a 'Trojan king of that name; which after- 
Wards with a ſmall variation, was changed into Jülus. 

This town, which was ſituated about ſix miles eaſtward 
of Laurentum, was built by ZEneas in honour of his conſort 
Lavinia. It was the ſeat of the Dii Penates, i. e. houſehold 
gods, near the river Numicus or Numicius ; between which 
and the river Tiber Mneas landed, according to Virgil. It is 
luppoſed to have ſtood near Patricia, a caſtle in the Campagna 
di Roma, not far from the Mediterranean Sea, between Ardea 
and Oſca, on a hill called II Monte di Levano; and that the 
church, of St. Petronilla is the ancient temple of Anna Perenna, 
in the city of Lavinium. 

** Alba Longa was built by Aſcanius, in the year of the 
world 4 796, and was, during part of his reign, made the capital 

0. 1. | 


| death of his mother the prophecy was partly fulfilled. 


At the age of fifteen the youth accompanied his father 
in hunting, whom he undeſignedly killed by an arrow 
which he ſhot at a deer. Upon the death of his father 
Sylvius, he was baniſhed from Italy. Thus exiled, he 
bent his courſe towards Greece, where he ſoon atter ar- 
rived, and found the poſterity of Helenus, the ſon of 
Priamus, in ſlavery under the Grecian king Pandraſus tt. 
Brutus, upon examination, found them to be the de- 
ſcendants of his anceſtor's countrymen ; and therefore 
took up his abode among them. By his conduct and 
bravery he ſoon gained the eſteem of the Trojans, who 
flocked in great numbers to him, deſiring him to take 
the command of them, that they might extricate them- 
ſelves from the galling yoke, and throw off the chains of 
ſlavery. Brutus, finding that the number of Trojans, who 
had enliſted under his banner, amounted to upwards of 
7000 men, beſides women and children, readily com- 
plied with their requeſt. Having, therefore, aſſembled 
the Trojans together, and fortitied a few towns, he re- 
tired with his forces to the woods, and ſent the following 
letter to the king : ; 

« Brutus, general of the remainder of the Trojans; 
« to Pandraſus, king of the Grecians, ſendeth greeting: 
« As it is beneath the dignity of a nation deſcended from 


the illuſtrious race of Dardanus FF, to be treated in 


« your kingdom otherwiſe than the novility of their birth 
ec requires, they have betaken themſelves to the co- 
« yerts of the woods: for, they prefer living after 
« the manner of wild beaſts, feeding upon fleth 


— * 


of his little kingdom; it alſo became the ſeat of the Latin kings. 
It ſtretched itſelf out in length between the Lake Albano and 
a mountain of the ſame name; and thence it had the name of 
Longa. It was a colony from this city that founded Rome. 
However, it for a long time reſiſted the power of the Romans, 
but was at Jaſt ruined by Tullus Hoſtillius, A. M. 3299, being 
494 years after its foundation, and 400 years after the build- 
ing of Rome. It ſtood twenty miles eaſt of Rome towards 
Veletri on the Via Appia. Out of its ruins the town of Albano 
(Latine Albanum) was built. Albano is ene of thoſe fix 
biſhoprics which are conferred on the ſix oldeſt cardinals. The 
modern Albano ſtands a little to the northward of the place 
where Alba Longa was ſituated, and is near the caſtle Gon- 
dolfo, and on the ſcite of the Villa Pompeii, as appears by the 
ruins of an amphitheatre which was built there by Dioclchan. 
This place is famous for its excellent wine, which is highly 
commended by the Roman poet Horace; and it {till retains the 
character of being the beſt in all Italy. 

++ After the deſtruction of Troy, (which ſuſtained a ſiege 
of ten years,) Pyrrhus, the ſon of Achilles, carried Helenus, 
and many others into ſlavery; and, to revenge the death of his 
father, who was mortally wounded in the hee} by Paris, gave 
orders that they ſhould remain in perpetual bondage. 

tt Dardanus was the fon of Jupiter and Electra, according 
to Virgil, but having killed his brother Janus, he fled into 
Samothracia, and afterwards into Alia, where he took up his 
abode in the Leſſer Phrygia, and built the city of Dardania, 
which was afterwards called Troy, from Troas, the grand- 


child of Dardanus. | 
B | & and 


— — — 


tinuing longer in eate | 
of your ſlavery. If this gives your majeſty any of- 
fence, impute it not to them, but pardon it, ſince 1t 
is the common ſentiment of every captive, to be de- 
ſirous of regaining his former dignity. 
therefore, move you to-beſtow on them their loſt 
liberty; and permit them to inhabit the thickets of 
the woods, to which they have retired, to avoid 
Navery. But if this ſhall be denied them, then by 
your permiſſion and aſſiſtance, let them depart into 
ſome foreign country. 
Pandraſus, who was a man of great penetration, ſoon 
perceived the purport of the letter ; and was not a little 
ſurprized at the boldneſs of ſuch a meffage from thoſe 
whom he had kept in bondage. Having called his 
nobles together, and the circumftance being debated 
among chem, it was unanimouſly agreed, that an army 
ſhould be raiſed in order to purſue and ſuppreſs them. 
While Pandraſus and his troops were on their march to 
the deſerts, where it was imagined the Trojans had ſhel- 
tered themſelves, Brutus poſſeſſed himſelf of the town of 
Sparatinum; and, when Pandraſus and his army were 
marching that way, he, with three thouſand men, fallied 
forth, and engaged the Grecians, who gave way on all 
ſides, and, with their king at their head, haſtened to 
paſs the river Akalon, which run near the place, and in 
which many of them periſhed. Brutus purfued, and 
deſtroyed great numbers of them. Pandraſus's brother 
Antigonus, being grieved at the great ſlaughter of his 
countrymen, gathered together as many of his ſcattered 
troops as he was able, and returned with fury on his ad- 
verſaries ; but the Trojans, ſteady to their cauſe, main- 
tained their ground with fortitude. Antigonus, on his 
part, encouraged the remaining Grecians to attack 
them, and with amazing reſolution ftood againft them 
till almoſt all his men were flaughtered, and himſelf 
taken priſoner, together with his companion Anacletus, 
Soon after the victory Brutus reinforced the garriſon 
of Sparatinum with 600 men, and then retired to the 
woods, where the Trojan people anxiouſly waited his 
return. Pandraſus, being much grieved at his own diſ- 
graceful flight, and the captivity of his brother, re- aſ- 
ſembled as many forces as he was able, and the next 
morning laid ſiege to the town of Sparatinum, into 
which he ſuppoſed Brutus had retired with his priſoners. 
As ſoon as he had arrived before the walls, and viewed 
the ſituation of the caſtle, he divided his army into ſe- 
veral bodies, and placed them 1n different ſtations round 
the town. One party was commanded not to ſuffer any 
of the beſieged ro go out of the place; another was 
ordered to turn the courſes of the rivers; and a third to 
beat down the walls with battering rams and other en- 
gines of deſtruction. Night coming on, Pandraſus 
made choice of the braveſt of his men to guard and 
defend his camp and tents from the incurſions of the 
enemy, while the reſt, who were fatigued with the la- 
bours of the day, refreſhed themſelves with wholeſome 
fleep. The beſieged were not in the leaſt intimidated 
by the number of forces which. appeared before the 
walls; but, like brave ſoldiers, reſolved to defend them- 
felves to the utmoſt, and accordingly repelled the 
force of the Grecians with darts and firebrands, which 
they caſt with vehemence from the tops of their 
walls; and when the Grecians made a breach in the 
wall, the Trojans compelled them to retire by throwing 
wild-fire and ſcalding water upon them. The garriſon 
at length becoming much diſtreſſed through a ſcarcity of 
provNion, they were conſtrained to ſend a meſſage to 
Brutus, in which they deſired his ſpeedy aſſiſtance and 
ſuccour, for they greatly feared that they ſhould be ſo 
weakened as to be obliged to quit the town, and 
abandon the caſtle to the enemy. The Trojan troops 


being greatly inferior in number to thoſe of the Grecians, 
Brutus did not chooſe to hazard à pitched battle, and 
therefore had recourſe to ſtratagem. He propoſed to 
enter their camp by night, and having previouſly deceived 
We 


their watch, to ſurprize them in their ſleep. 
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and herbs, with the enjoyment of liberty, to the con- | 
the greateſt luxury, under the yoke 


| 


— 


—— 
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knowing that this ſcheme would prove abortive with- 
out the concurrence and aſſiſtance of ſome Grecian, 
he ordered Anacletus, the companion of Antigonus, to 
be brought to him; and, with a drawn ſword in his 


hand, made the following pathetic and moving ſpeech to 


him: 

& Moſt noble youth, your own and your friend An- 
tigonus's life will ſhortly be cloſed, unleſs you will 
faichfully execute the orders I am about to give 
* you, My intention is to invade the camp of the 
* Grecians this night, and to fall upon them ſword in 
hand, but am apprehenſive that the watch will diſ- 
cover the ſtratagem, and by that means all my ſchemes 
will be rendered fruitleſs. Since, therefore, it will 
be neceſſary to ſurprize the guard beforehand, and, if 
poſſible, to deſtroy them, I deſire you to advance 
towards their camp and deceive them, in order that 
I may have the eaſier acceſs to the reſt. I conjure 
you to act as I command you: manage this affair with 
ſecreſy and art, and great ſhall be your reward. Go, 
therefore to-the watch at the ſecond hour of the night, 
and with fair ſpeeches and flattering words, tell them 
that you have brought away Antigonus from priſon, 
that you have left him at the bottom of the woods, 
among the ſhrubs, and that he cannot advance any 
farther by reaſon of the heavineſs of the fetters where- 
with you ſhall pretend he is bound. You ſhall then 
conduct them to the foot of the wood, as if it were 
to deliver him, where I will attend with a band of 
troops ready to deſtroy them.” | 

At this Anacletus was much terrified, and promiſed 
upon oath, that on condition he and Antigonus might 
have longer life granted them, he would execute his 
orders. Accordingly, at the time appointed, Anacletus 
advanced towards the Grecian camp, and, being per- 
ceived by the watch, he was quickly ſurrounded ; they 
immediately demanded the occaſion of his coming, and 
aſked, whether it was not to betray the Grecian army into 
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the hands of the Trojans ? To which, with a chearful 


countenance, and a ſhew of great friendſhip, he made 
the following reply: Think not that I am come to 
« betray my country; but having made my eſcape 
&« from the priſon of the Trojans, I fly hither, deſiring 
« you to accompany me to Antigonus, whom I have 
« delivered from the chains of Brutus. But he, being 
* unable to come with me, by reaſon of the unutual 
« weight of his fetters, I have cauſed to lie hid among 
ce the ſhrubs at the end of the wood, till I could meet 
<« with ſome of our countrymen, whom I might readily 
« conduct to his aſſiſtance.“ The guard were greatly 
aſtoniſhed at this anſwer, and doubted much of the 
veracity of their gueſt, till one who knew him came 
and faluted him, and afterwards told them who he 
was. They then, without the leaſt heſitation, left the 
camp, and attended him to the wood, where he had in- 
formed them Antigonus lay hid. When they were 
arrived at the place, and were entering among the 
ſhrubs, Brutus, who lay in an ambuſh with a ſufficient 
quantity of armed men, ruſhed out with great impetuoſity 
and fury upon them, putting the whole of the guard 
to the tword. He then, like an able general, marched 
directly towards the camp of the Grecians, divided his 
men into three bands, and aſſigned to each of them a ſepa- 
rate part of the camp, to which he charged them to go 
diſcreetly, and without noiſe; and when they were enter- 
ed he ordered them not to attempt to take away the lite 
of any one till he ſhould be in poſſeſſion of the king's tent, 
and ſhould cauſe the trumpet to ſound for a ſignal. 

The Trojans, ſoon after receiving their inſtructions, 
entered the Grecian camp, and after taking their ap- 
pointed ſtations, waited with eagerneſs, the promiſed 
ſignal ; which Brutus delayed not to give as ſoon as he 
had arrived before the tent of Pandraſus, to aſſault which 
was the pricipal object of this enterprize. On the 
ſounding of the trumpet, they drew their (words, and en- 
tered in among the Grecians, making rapid deſtruction; 
and allowing no quarter, In this manner they traverſed 
the camp. The affrighted Grecians ran up and down 

without 


PREVIOUS TO ITS INVASION BY JULIUS CESAR. 


without weapons among the armed Trojans. Thoſe 
who eſcaped the ſword, were, in the eagerneſs of their 
flight, daſhed againſt the rocks, trees, or thrubs, which 
only increaſed the miſery of their death: and the 
greateſt part of thoſe, who eſcaped the ſlaughter, were 
drowned in the adjacent rivers : ſo that very few were 
left to tell the mournful tale. 

Brutus, as was before obſerved, having poſſeſſed him- 

ſelf of the king's tent, made it his buſineſs to keep 
Pandraſus a ſafe priſoner; for he knew he could more 
eaſily attain his ends by preſerving his life than by put- 
ting him to death. The night being ſpent in ſlaughter, 
Brutus retired in the morning to the town, carrying the 
king with him, while his men ſhared the plunder of the 
camp among them. After repairing the fortifications of 
the town, and giving orders for the burying of the lain, 
Brutus retired with his forces to the woods in great joy 
and triumph, taking the king along with him. He then 
ſummoned the oldeſt of the Trojans, in order to conſult 
with them on the meaſures proper to be taken. Ac- 
cording to their various affections they required different 
things. Some were for requeſting a portion of land, 
that they might live in freedom, and enjoy their ancient 
liberty ; others were of opinion that it would be better to 
demand leave to depart, and to requeſt a ſupply of ne- 
ceſſaries for their voyage. After much debating and 
great perplexity, Mempricius, one of their number, 
roſe up, and addreſſed himſelf to his country men in the 
following ſpeech : 
What can be the occaſion of your ſuſpence, fathers, 
in a matter which I think ſo eminently concerns your 
ſafety ? The only thing you can requeſt, with any 
proſpect of a firm peace to yourſelves and your poſ- 
te terity, is liberty to depart. For, if you make no 
other terms with Pandraſus for his life, than only to 
e have ſome part of the country aſſigned you to live 
among the Grecians, you will never enjoy a laſting 
peace while the brothers, ſons, or grandſons, of thoſe 
you flew yeſterday ſhall continue to be your neigh- 
* bours. Solong as the memory of their fathers deaths 
* ſhall remain, they will be your implacable enemies; 
and upon every trifling provocation will endeavour 
to revenge themſelves: nor will you of yourſclves 
be able to withſtand fo great a multitude of people. 
If you ſhall at any time happen to fall ont among your- 
ſelves, be aſſured, that their number will daily increaſe, 
and yours as quickly diminiſh. I propoſe, theretore, 
that you requeſt of him his eldeſt daugater Ignoge as 
a wife for our general, and with her gold, ſilver, corn, 
and whatever elſe may be neceſſary for our intended 
« voyage. If we obtain this, we may, with his leave, 
“ remove to ſome other country.“ 

Mempricius having concluded his ſpeech, it was una- 
nimouſly reſolved fat Pandraſus ſhould be brought in 
among them and condemned to a moſt cruel death, 
unleſs he would grant their requeſt. In conſequence of 
tlits reloluticn te king was brought before them, and 
being ſcated in a chair above the reſt, and informed of 
the tortures which were to be prepared for him, unleſs 
he would acquieſce in all their demands, he made them 
the following anſwer: 

“Since my ill fate has delivered me and my brother 
Antigonus into your hands, I can do no other than 
grant your petition, leſt a repulſe may coſt us our 
lives, which are now entirely in your power. In my 
opinion, the advantage and pleaſure of lite is prefer- 
able to all other conſiderations ; therefore wonder not 
that J am willing to redeem it at ſo great a price. 
But though it is againſt my inclination that I obey 
your commands, yet it ſeems matter of comfort to me 
that I am to give my daughter to ſo noble a youth, 
whoſe deſcent from the illuſtrious race of Priamus and 
Anchiſes is clear, both from that greatneſs of mind 
which appears in him, and the certain accounts we 
have received of it. For who leſs than himſelf could 
have releaſed from their chains, the baniſhed 
Trojans, when reduced under ſlavery to fo many and 
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« great princes? Who elſe could have encouraged 
« them to make head againſt the Grecians ? Or, with 
ſo ſmall a body of men, vanquiſhed fo nimeryus and 
powerful an army, and taken their king priloner in 
the engagement? And, therefore ſince tis noble 
youth has gained ſo much glory by th oppoſition lle 
has made to me, I will readily give him my !agater 
Ignoge, and alſo gold, filver, ſhips, corn, vine, and 
oil, and whatever you ſhould find necelfary for your 
voyage. If you ſhall alter your reſol tion, and think 
ht to continue among the Grecians, J grant you the 
third part of my kingdom for your habitation ; if not, 
I will faithiully perform my promiſe : and, for your 
greater ſecurity, will itay as a hoſtage with you ul 
I have periormed all that you have requeſted.” 
A council being held concerning the conceſſions of 
Pandraſus, and the terms of departure being accepted, 
leveral meſſengers received orders from the king to 
collect a large fleet of ſhips together. His meſſengers 
having done as he had tommanded them, and ac- 
quainted the king of the number they had collected, he 
aſſigned to the Trojans three hundred and twenty- 
four, laden with all forts of proviſions and ſtores 
for a long voyage. He next married his daughter 
Ignoge to Brutus, and made each perſon a preſent of 
gold and ſilver according to his rank and quality. Theſe 
things being performed, the king was ſet at liberty; and 
the Trojans, now releaſed from his power, fer fall 
with a fair wind. Ignoge, Brutus's wie, ſtanding upon 
the ſtern of the ſhip, ſwooned away leveral times in the 
arms of her huſband, and with many ſighs and tears la- 
mented the leaving her parents and her country, nor 
ever turned her eyes from the [hore while it was in view. 
The wind continuing fair for the ſpace of two days and 
a night, they at length arrived at the iſland of Leogecia, 
which had been formerly infeſted by pirates, but was 
then uninhavized, Brutus not knowing this, ſent three 
hundred men aſhore to obſerve the land, and ſee who in- 
habited it; but they finding nobody, Killed ſeveral kinds 
of wild beaſts which they met with in the woods and 
groves. Travelling further into the country, they ar- 
rived at a deſolate city, and found therein a temple de- 
dicated to Diana, and init a ſtarue of that goddeſs which 
gave anſwer to all who conſulted it. At laſt loading 
chemſclves with the ſpoil they had taken in hunting, 
they returned to their ſhips, and gave an account of the 
country, the city, and temple, to rheir commander and 
their companions, Brutus, with Gerion the ſoothſayer, 
and twelve of the moſt ancient of the men who accom- 
panied him, went in ſearch of the city and temple, with 
a view to offer ſacrifices to the deity of the place, and to 
enquire of her what country was deſtined for their future 
habitation. Being arrived at the temple, they pre- 
ſented themſelves before the ſhrine of the goddeſs, with 
garlands about their foreheads, according to the ancient 
heathen ceremonies, and made three fires to three deities, 
viz. Jupiter, Mercury, and Diana ; and to each of theſe 
they offered ſacrifices. Brutus himſelf held before the 
altar of the goddeſs, a conſecrated veſſel filled with wine 
and the blood of a white hart ; and, looking up to the 
image, made the following ſpeech : 


« Diva potens nemorum, terror ſylveſtribus apris; 
Cui licet amfractus ire per æthercos, 
Infernaſque domos; terreſtria jura reſolve, 

« Et dic quas terras nos habitare velis? 

Die certam ſedem qua te venerabor in æ vum, 

Qua tibi virgineis templa dicabo choris?“ 


cc 


« Goddeſs of woods, tremendous in the chace 

To mountain boars, and.all the ſavage race ! 

« Wide o'er th* æthereal walks extend thy ſway, 

And o'er th' infernal manſions void of day! 

« On thy third realm look down ! untold our fate, 

« And ſay what region is our deſtined fear. 

« Where ſhall we next thy laſting temples raiſe ? 

« And choirs of virgins celebrate thy praiſe? 
Theſe 
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Theſe words he repeated nine times; he then tutned 
four times round the altar, poured the wine into the fire, 
and laid himſelf down upon the hart's ſkin, which he 
had previouſly ſpread before the altar, where, after ſome 
time, he fell aſleep. About the third. hour of the night 
the goddeſs ſeemed ta preſent herſelf before him, and 
fortel his. future ſucceſs in the following remarkable 
words : 


te Brute, ſub occaſum ſolis trans Gallica regna 
 « Inſula in oceano eſt undique clauſa mari : 
te Inſula in oceano eſt habitata gigantibus olim, 
« Nunc deſerta quidem ; gentibus apta tuis. 
te Hanc pete; namque tibi ſedes erit illa perennis : 
« Sic fiet natis altera Troja tuis. 
tec Sic de prole tua reges naſcentur: ipſis 
© Totius terre ſubditus orbis erit.” 


« Brutus! there lies beyond the Gallic bounds 
« An iſland which the weſtern ſea ſurrounds ; 
« By giants “ once poſſeſs d: now few remain 
* To bar thy entrance, or obſtruct thy reign. 
*« To reach that happy ſhore thy ſails employ : 
© There fate decrees to raiſe a ſecond Troy, 


« And found an empire in thy royal line, 
Which time ſhall ne'erdeſtroy, nor bounds confine.“ 


The general, awakened by the viſion, was for ſome 
time in doubt with himſelf, whether what he had ſeen 
was a dream, or a real appearance of the goddeſs Diana 
herſclf, foretelling the land to which he and his friends 
were to go. At length he called his companions, and 
made them acquainted with the viſion he had ſeen ; 
whereupon they greatly rejoiced, and earneſtly entreated 
him to return to their ſhips while the wind remained 
favourable, that they might haſten their voyage towards 
the weſt, and go in purſuit of that place which the god- 
deſs had promiſed them. They, therefore, without the 
leaſt delay, returned to their company and ſet fail again. 
After they had overcome ſeveral dangers, they ſteered 
for Hercules's Promontory , which they paſſed with 
difficulty. Landing on the ſhores of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea , they found ſeveral nations, that were deſcended 
from thoſe Trojans who accompanied Antenor & in his 
flight from Troy. The name of their commander was 
Corineus, who was a very modeſt man in council, and 
was exceedingly ſtrong, courageous, and active. When 
Brutus and his Trojans underſtood from whom Corineus 
and the people under his command were deſcended, 
they joined him; but thoſe belonging to Corineus 
were ſtyled Corniſh people, and were very ſerviceable 
to Brutus in all his engagements. Leaving the Tyrrhe- 
nian coaſt, they ſteered for Hercules's Pillars ||, which 
having paſled, they failed northward till they came to 
the mouth of the river Loire in Aquitain **, where they 
caſt anchor. They ſtaid at this place ſeven days to 
view the country. When Goffarius Pictus, the king 
of Aquitain, became acquainted with their arrival, he 
ſent ambaſſadors to their chiefs, deſiring to know whe- 
ther they had brought peace or war. The ambaſladors, 
in their way to the fleet, fell in with Corineus, who with 
two hundred men were gone to hunt in the woods, 
They aſked Corineus, who gave him leave to enter 
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* Though the exiſtence of giants has been queſtioned by 
ſome, yet we may conclude, that there have been inſtances of 
very large people in different parts of the world. Thus the 
giant whom David flew was of a remarkably large ſtature; and 
the inhabitants of Patagonia, in South America, have been 
deſcribed by ſome of our travellers, as people of an extraordi- 
nary large ſize : ſuch may have been the inhabitants of this 
iſland, before Brutus and his companions landed upon it. The 
idea of the exiſtence of giants is alſo confirmed by Moſes, for 
he tells us there were giants in the earth—Gen. vi. 4. 

+ Hercules's Promontory { Promontorium Herculis} is the 
moſt ſouthern headland of Italy. It is at preſent called Cape 
Spartivento. | | 

t Now called the Tuſcan Sea. 
| I Antenor was a Trojan noblemen, who was ſuppoſed to 
have betrayed his country, becauſe he entertained the Grecian 
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the king's foreſts and kill his game; to which Corineus 
replied, that there ought to be no occaſion for leave, 
Upon this anſwer, Imbertus, one of the ambaſſadors, 
ruſhed forwards, and with a full-drawn bow levelled a 
ſhot at Corineus ; who, with amazing ſkill, avoided 
the arrow, and immediately ran to Imbertus, and, with 
his bow in his hand, ſtruck him ſo violent a blow on his 
head as to render him incapable of further. reſiſtance. 
The reſt, who were greatly aſtoniſhed, fled with preci- 
pitancy, and carried the news to Goffarius. The Pic- 
tavian general being very ſorry for the loſs of Imbertus, 
immediately raiſed a numerous army, determining to 
revenge the death of his ambaſſador on the innovators. 
Brutus, on the other hand, upon hearing of Goffarius's 
intentions, immediately prepared to meet him ; he or- 
dered all the women and children to remain on board the 
ſhips, leaving a ſtrong guard to take care of them, 
while he and his ſoldiers went to meet the Pictavian 
forces. When the armies met an aſſault was made, and 
an obſtinate and bloody fight enſued, in which, after the 
greateſt part of the day was ſpent, Corineus was aſhamed 
to ſee the Aquitains ſtand their ground bravely, and the 
Trojans maintaining the fight without victory. He 
therefore took freſh courage, and drew off his men to 
the right wing, and afterwards broke in upon the thickeſt 
of the enemy's ranks, making fo great a ſlaughter, that 
he forced his way through the cohort, and put them all 
to flight. Brutus and both armies, as well friends as 
enemies, were greatly amazed at his courage and 
ſtrength, who brandiſhing about his battle axe amo 
the flying troops, did not a little terrify them with theſe 
inſulting words: « Whither fly ye, cowards ? Whither 
« fly ye, baſe wretches? Stand your ground, that ye 
© may encounter Corineus. What; for ſhame; do fo 
many thouſands of you fly from one man? However, 
ce take this comfort for your flight, that you are purſued 
te by one before whom the giants could not ſtand, 
« but fell down flain in heaps together.” At theſe 
words, one Subardus, a conſul, returned with three 
hundred men to aſſault him. When he advanced, Co- 
rineus, with his ſhield warded off the blow which he 
aimed at him, and with his battle-axe gave Subardus 
ſuch a ſtroke, that he clave him almoſt in half. He 
then made great ſlaughter among the followers of Su- 
bardus. Brutus obferving his friend Corineus fo beſet, 
ran with a band of men to his aſſiſtance. This cauſed a 
renewal of the battle; and great numbers were ſlain on 
both ſides. The Trojans, however, ſoon gained the 
victory, and put Goffarius and his Pictavians to flight. 
The king Goffarius, being much chagrined at his diſ- 
aſters, and at his narrow eſcape, went to ſeveral parts 
of Gaul, to procure ſuccours and aſſiſtance from thoſe 
princes who were either related or known to him. At 
that time Gaul was ſubject to twelve princes, who with 
equal authority poſſeſſed the government of Aquitain. 
Theſe princes received him courteouſly, and promiſed, 
with one conſent to expel thoſe foreign invaders from 
the Aquitanian coaſts. | | 
Brutus, being greatly overjoyed at the victory, enriched 
his men with the ſpoils of the ſlain; he then divided them 
again into ſeveral bodies, and marched into the country 
with a deſign to lay it wholly waſte, and lade his ſhips 
with the riches of it. With this view, therefore, he ſet 
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ambaſſadors, who were ſent to demand Helen, and did not diſ- 
cover Ulyſtes when he knew him in his diſguiſe. But Titus 
Livius, in his Roman Hiſtory, Lib. 1. Cap. 1. ſays, that he and 
ZEneas only adviſed their countrymen to reſtore Helen, and 
make peace. He made his way through the midſt of the 
Greeks, and got ſafe into the territories of Venice, where he 
built a city, and called it after. his own name, Antenorea, 
It was afterwards called Patavium, now Padua, 

Mount Calpe in Spain, and Mount Abila in Africa, con- 
ſtitute what the ancients called Hercules's Pillars. They are 
ſituated on each ſide of the Streights of Gibraltar, and were 
ſuppoſed by the ancients to have been the weſtern boundary of 
the world, 

* Aquitain, the third part of ancient Gaul; it was formerly 
much larger than it is at prefent. It is encloied by the river 
Loire, the occan, and the Pyrennees. 
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the cities on fire, ſeized the treaſures that were hid in 


them, deſtroyed their orchards and corn-fields, and 
made great.havock among the people, being unwilling 
that a Pictavian ſhould remain alive. Brutus now ex- 
pected Goffarius to return with the other princes of 
Gaul and a great and 'mighty army ; on which account 
he pitched his tent, and formed his camp near the ſpot 
where the city of Tours now ſtands. Goffarius received 
intelligence of the place where Brutus had encamped 
his army, and he, by forced rfarches, ſoon arrived in 
ſight: of the camp; when, with a ſtern look, and diſ- 


dainful countenance, he with vehemence exclaimed: | 


« O wretched Fate! Have theſe baſe exiles made a 
ce camp alſo in my kingdom? Arm, arm, ſoldiers ; 
« and march through their thickeſt ranks: we ſhall 
ce quickly take theſe pitiful fellows like ſheep, and ſend 
« them about our kingdom for ſlaves.” Thele words in- 
ſpired the ſoldiers with courage; they immediately pre- 
pared their arms, and arranging themſelves into twelve 
bodies, advanced towards the enemy. Brutus on his part, 
drew up his forces in order for battle, and after giving 
them a few neceſſary inſtructions, went out to meet the 
Pictavians. At the beginning of the attack the Trojans 
had the advantage, and made ſo great a ſlaughter among 
the enemy's troops, that in a inort ſpace of time near 
two thouſand of the Piftavians lay dead on the field. 
The heaps of ſlain fo terrified the remaining forces, that 
they were on the point of abandoning the enterprize, 
and flying before the arms of Brutus; when, conſidering 
their ſuperiority in numbers, (being about three times as 
many as Brutus's army,) they returned again to the 
charge, and forming one great body, broke in upon the 
Trojans, and obliged them to retire-to their camp with 
Naughter. The Gauls having thus far obtained the vic- 
tory, they beſieged the Trojans in their tents, and de- 
ſigned not to ſuffer them to ſtir out, before they ſhould 
either ſurrender themſelves priſoners in chains, or ex- 
pire for want of proviſion. | | | 
In the mean time Corineus conſulted with Brutus 
concerning the beſt method to be purſued in their then 
perilous ſituation. He propoſed to march out of the 
camp, with a ſufficient number of men, that night, by 
bye-ways, and conceal himſelf with them in an adjacent 
wood till break of day; and while Brutus ſhould ſally 
forth upon the enemy in the morning twilight, he with 
his company would ruſh on them from his concealment, 
and put them to the ſword. This ſtratagem greatly 
pleaſed Brutus ; and Corineus, according to his en- 
gagement, marched ſecretly out of the camp with three 
thouſand men, and put himſelf under the covert of the 
woods. At day-break Brutus drew up his army in 
order of battle, and prepared to meet the enemy. The 
Gauls quickly met him, and began the engagement. 
Many hundreds fell on both ſides, neither party giving 
the leaſt quarter. While both armies were thus warmly 
engaged, Corineus came unperceived frem the woods, 
and fell upon the enemy's rear. This inſpired the 
Trojans on the other fide with freſh courage, and the 
exerted themſelves with redoubled vigour. The Gauls 
being aſtoniſhed at the ſhout of Corineus's men, ima- 
gined their number to have been greater than 1t reall 
was; and therefore haſtened to quit the field : the 
_ Trojans purſued them with great ſlaughter, nor deſiſted 
till they had gained a complete victory. Brutus, though 
elated at the great ſucceſs of his arms, was yet much 
diſtreſſed on account of the reduction of his forces, while 
he perceived thoſe of the enemy daily increaſe, Re- 
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* Totneſs is a town of Devonſhire, ſeated on the river 
Dart, about eight miles from Dartmouth, twenty-ſeven miles 
ſouth-weſt of Exeter, and one hundred and ninety-ſix miles 
welt by ſouth of London. It was formerly fortified with a 
Caſtle, but it has been long ſince demoliſhed. It at preſent 
conſiſts of one broad paved ſtreet, containing about three hun- 
dred houſes, and being about a mile in length. It was made a 
borough by preſcription, and is the oldeſt in the county. 
King John made it a corporation, conſiſting of fourteen bur- 
gelles, whereof one is mayor, who, with his predeceſlor and 
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retiredꝭ each to his government. 


maining ſome time in ſuſpence, whether it would be 
better to continue the war any longer, or remove his 
forces out of Aquitain, he at laſt reſolved to return to 
his ſhips while the greater part of his followers were 
yet ſafe, and hitherto victorious, and go in queſt of the 
iſland which the goddeſs Diana had informed him of. 
Therefore, without further delay, he with the conſent 
of his company, repaired to his fleet, and lading it with 
the riches and precious ſpoils he had got, ſet fail with a 
fair wind towards the promiſed iſland, and arrived at 
laſt on the ſhore of Totneſs “. 

The iſland of Great-Britain was then called Alb:on, 
on account of the white rocks or cliffs on its coaſt, and 
was inhabited by none but a few giants f. The pleaſant 
ſituation of the iſland, the plenty of rivers abounding 
with fiſh, and the engaging proſpect of woods, made 
Brutus and his companions very deſirous of fixing their 
abode in it, In paſſing, therefore, from one part of 
Albion to another, they forced the giants to fly into the 
caves of the mountains, and divided the country among 
them according to the direction of their commander. 
They ſoon after began to till the ground, and build 
houſes, (though their houſes were nothing but huts,) 
ſo that in a little time the country had the appearance 
of a place that had been long inhabited. Brutus then 
called the iſland after his own name Britain, and his 
companions Britons ; being deſirous to perpetuate his 
memory in every thing he did; and thence afterwafds 
the language of the nation, which at firſt bore the name 
of Trojan, or rough Greek, was called Britiſh, Co- 
rineus, following the example of Brutus, called that 
part of the iſland which fell to his ſhare Corinea, and 
his people Corineans. Corineus's diſtrict was after- 
wards called Cornwall, as it is at this day, either from 
a corruption of Corinea, or from Cornubia, the name 
which the Latins gave it, on account of its being 
ſhaped like a horn. 

Brutus having at laſt ſeen his kingdom, entered upon 
a deſign of building a city, and therefore he travelled 
through the land to find out a convenient ſpot for 
ſo great a work : arriving at the river Thames, he 
walked ſeveral miles along the ſhore, and at length 
PRs upon a place very fit for his purpoſe. Here 

e built a city, which he called New Troy ; under 
which, name it continued a long time, till by a cor- 
ruption of the original word, it obtained the name of 
Trinovantum. King Lud, the brother of Caſſibellaun, 
ſurrounded it with walls and towers, and called it after 
his own name Kaer Lud, i. e. Lud's City. This chang- 
ing of the name of the city gave umbrage to Nennius, 
another of Lud's brothers, which quarrel is mentioned 
by Gildas. 

After Brutus had finiſhed the building of the city, he 
made choice of the citizens that were to inhabit it, and 
preſcribed them laws for their peaceable government . 


During theſe tranſactions Brutus had by his wife 


Ignoge, three ſons, whoſe names were Locrin, Albanact, 
and Kamber. Theſe, after the death of their father, 
which happened in the twenty-fourth year after his ar- 
rival, buried him in the city which he had built, and 
divided the kingdom of Britain among them, and then 
Locrin, the eldeſt, 
poſſeſſed the middle part of the iſland, afterwards called 
Leogria. Kamber that part which lies beyond the 
river Severn, and after his name was called Cambria, 
but no Wales; and hence the Welſh call themſelves 
C „or Cumri. Albanact, the younger brother, 
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recorder, are juſtices of the peace. Totneſs firſt ſent 
m&nbers to parliament the 23d of Edward I. Its chief trade 
n ſerges. 

See Note *, page 8. PE 
At this time Eli the prieſt governed in Judea, and the 
the covenant was taker by the Philiſtines. At the ſame 
alſo, the ſons of Hector, after the expulſion of the poſte- 


Antenor, reigned in Trey; as did 8 ZAneas in 

Italyhe being the ſon of ÆEneas, the uncle of Brutus, and the 
thirding of the Latins. 

© poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed the country he called Albania, now Scotland. | 


After a long ſeries of peace and tranquillity, Humber, 
king of the Huns, landed in Albania, and killed Al- 
banact in battle; in a ſhort time after he forced Albanact's 
people to fly to Locrin for protection. 2 
Locrin, on hearing of the death of Albanact, Joined 
his brother Kamber, and went attended by the whole 
ſtrength of Britain, to meet the king of the Huns, 
near the river now called the Humber, where he gave 
him battle, and put him to the route. Humber the 
king, in his flight, bent his way towards the river, in 
which he was drowned ; and from this accident the river 
received its name, by which it has ever ſince been called. 
After the victory, Locrin, as an encouragement to his 
forces, beſtowed the plunder of the enemies on his 
ſoldiers, reſerving only for himſelf the gold and filver 
which they found in the ſhips, together vith three young 
ladies of admirable beauty. The name of one of 
them was Eftrildis ; ſhe was the daughter of a petty 
king in Germany, and was forcibly taken away by 
Humber after he had laid waſte her father's territories. 
Locrin, greatly enamoured with her beauty, would 
have gladly married her; which when Corineus found, 
he was extremely enraged, becauſe Locrin had entered 
into an engagement with him to marry his daughter. 
He went, therefore, to the king, and ſhaking his battle- 
axe in his hand, vented his rage againſt him in theſe 
words: © Locrin, do you thus reward me for the many 
* wounds which I received under your father's com- 
e mand, in his wars with ſtrange nations, that you 
c muſt ſlight my daughter, and debaſe yourſelf to 
« marry a barbarian? While there is ſtrength in this 
ce right hand, that has ſlam ſo many giants on the 
« Tuyrrhenian coaſts, I will never put up with this 
e inſult.” Repeating this threatning ſpeech three times 
with a loud. voice, he ſhook his battle-axe as if he were 
going to ſtrike him, when the friends of both parties 
interpoſed, who, after they had appeaſed Corineus, 
obliged Locrin to perform his agreement. 

Locrin, therefore, in purſuance of the requeſt of his 
friends, married Guendoloena, the daughter of Corincus. 
But notwithſtanding his marriage, he ſtill retained his 
love for Eftrildis, for whom he cauled apartments to 

be made under ground, where he entertained her, and 
ſhe was honourably attended. In this manner he con- 
cealed and made frequent viſits to her for ſeven years 
ſucceſſively, without the knowledge of any one but 
thoſe who were the moſt intimate of his domeſticks ; 
and theſe viſits were paid under the pretence of per- 
torming ſome ſecret ſacrifices to his gods. Thus did 
he impoſe on the credulity of the people. In the mean 
time Eſtrildis became pregnant, and was delivered of a 
beautiful daughter, whom the named Sabre, Gr:endo- 
Icena allo proved with child, and brought forth a ſon, 
who was called Maddan, and put under the care of 
Corineus, his grandfather, for education. 

A few years after the birth of Maddan, Corineus 
died, and Locrin ſtill retaining a ſtrong paſſion for 
his concubine, put away Guendolcena his queen, and 
advanced Eſtrildis to the royal dignity. Guendolcena, 
fired with reſentment, retired to Cornwall, where ſhe 
aſſembled together all the forces of that diſtrict, and 
began. to raile diſturbances againſt her huſband. Both 


the armies of Locrin and that belonging to Guendolcena 


met and tought near the river Sture ; and in this battle 
Locrin tell. After his death Guendolcena took upon 
her the government of the whole kingdom, retaining 
the furious ſpirit of her father. She then commanded 
that Eſtrildis and her daughter Sabre ſhould be thrown 
into the river which now bears the name of Severn. It 
is alſo by the Welſh called Sabren, which name the 
Romans corrupted into Sabrina, 
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; : At this time it was that Samuel the prophet governcd in 
udea. 1 
+ This happened when Sul reigned in Judeca, and Euriſ- 
theus in Lacedemonia. 

This was about the time that David reigned in Judea, and 
* 


Guendolcena reigned fifteen years after the death of 
Locrin, who reigned ten, and then advanced her ſon 


Maddan, who was now arrived at the ſtate of maturity, 


to the throne, contenting herſelf with the county of 


Cornwall for the remainder of her life . Maddan, now . 
in poſſeſſion of the throne, had by his wife two ſons 


Menpricius and Malim, and ruled the kingdom in peace 
forty years. As ſoon as he was breathleſs the two bro- 
thers quarrelled for the kingdom, each being ambitious 
for the ſovereignty or the whole iſland, Menpricius, 
ever impatient to attain his ambitious ends, entered into 
2 ſuppoſed friendly treaty with Malim, and having 


formed a conſpiracy, murdered him in the aſſemùly 


where their ambaſſadors were met. Thus by means of 
treachery he obtained the dominion of the whole iſland. 
Having firmly ſeated himſelf on the throne, he ex- 
erciſed the moſt unparalleled tyranny and cruelty,; and 
in a ſhort ſpace of time put to death'atmoſt every noble- 
man im Britain. In ſhort he oppreſſed every one, whom 
he apprehended: he might have the leaft occaſion to fear, 
and purſued his hatred: to his whole race. He allo de- 
ſerted his own- wife, by whonr he had a noble youth 
named Ebraucus, and addicted himſelf to the worſt of 
crimes, preferring the paſſion of unnatural luit to the 
pleaſures of the conjugal ſtate. At length, in the twen- 
tieth year of his reign, he retired from a hunting party 
into a valley, and was ſurrounded by a number of 
wolves, who devoured him F. 

Ebraucus, the fon of Menpricius, was nowadvanced to 
the throne ; and he held the reins of government forty 
years, He was of a remarkable large ſtature, and of 
wonderful ſtrength. He was the firſt after Brutus who 
invaded Gaul with a fleet, and diftreſſed their provinces 
by deſtroying their men, and laying waſte their cities. 
Having by this means enriched him ſelf with a great 
quantity of gold and ſilver, he returned triumphantly to 
Britain. After his return from Gaul he built a city on 
the other ſide of the Humber, which from his own 
name he called Kaer-Ebruac, i. e. Ebruac's city 4. 

Ebraucus had twenty ſons and thirty daughters, by 
twenty wives, and governed the kingdom of Britain 
ſixty years. The names of his ſons were Brutus (ſur- 
named Greenſhield), Margadud, Sifillius, Regm, Mo-- 
rivid, Bladad, Lagon, Bodloan, Kincar, Spaden, Gaul, 
Darden, Eldad, Ivor, Gangu, Hector, Kerin, Rud, 
Aſſarach, and Buel, The names of his daughters were 
Gloigni, Ignogni, Oudas, Guenliam, Gauded, Angarad, 
Guendoloe, Tanguſtel, Gorgon, Medlan, Methahel, 
Gurar, Malure, Kambreda, Ragan, Gael, Ecub, Neſt, 
Cheun, Stadud, Gladud, Ebren, Blagan, Aballac, 
Angaes, Galaes, Edra, Anaor, Stadeal, and Egron. 
All the daughters were ſent into Italy to Sylvius Alba, 
who reigned after Sylvius Latinus, where they were 
married among the Trojan nobility, the Latin and 
Sabine women refuſing to match with them : but the 
ſons, (except Brutus,) under the conduct of their bro- 
ther Aſſarach, departed in a fleet for Germany, where 
they ſoon after arrived, and with the aſſiſtance of Sylvius 
Alba, in a little time, ſubducd the people of that country, 
and obtained the conquered parts for a kmgdom. 

Brutus, (ſurnamed Greenthield,) ſucceeded his father 


Ebraucus in the government of Britain, and reigned 


twelve years. Brutus was ſucceeded by his fon Leil, a 
prince of a pacific diſpoſition, and one who delighted to 
do juſtice. His reign was long and proſperous : and he 
is ſuppoſed to have been the builder of the city of Kaer- 
Leil & (Carliſle ) Lil reigned twenty-five years; but 
towards the latter end of his life grew more remiſs in his. 
government, ſo that his neglect of affairs occaſioned a 
civil diſſention in the kingdom. After him his fon 
Hudibras reigned thirty-nine years, and compoſed the 


civil eruption which broke out in his father's reign. He 
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Sylvius Latinus in Italy, and that Gad, Nathan, and Afaph 
propheſicd in Iſracl. 

$ At this time Solomon began to build the temple of 
Jeruſalem, and Sylvius Epitus 1uccecded his father Alba in 


Italy. ; 
built 
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built Kaerlem (Canterbury), Kaerguen (Wincheſter), 
and the town of Mount Paladar (now Shafteſbury). 
Hudibras was ſucceeded by his fon Bladud, who 
reigned twenty years. He built the city of Kaerbadus, 
(now Bath “.) In this city he cauſed hot baths to be made 
for the benefit of the public, and dedicated them to 
the goddeſs Minerva, in honour of whom he built a 
temple. TOR Tie, | 
Leir, the ſon of Bladud, ſucceeded to the throne, 
and governed the country like an able ſtateſman ſixty 
years. He built the city of Kaerleir, (afterwards Leir- 
ceſtre, and now Leiceſter, on the river Soar. He died 
without any male iſſue, but had three daughters whoſe 
names were Gonorilla, Regau, and Cordeilla ; all of 
whom he was exceedingly fond of, but more eſpecially 
of Cordeilla, who was the youngeit, When he grew 
old, he had thoughts of dividing his kingdom among 
his three daughters, and of beſtowing them on ſuch 
huſhands as were fit to be advanced to the government 
of a kingdom with them. But to make trial of his 
daughters, and to find out which were the moſt worthy 
of his favours, he defired them to be called, that he 
might aſk which of them loved him moſt. The queſtion 
being propoſed to Gonorilla the eldeſt, ſhe immediately 
anſwered. © That ſhe called heaven to witneſs, ſhe 
« loved him more than her own ſoul.” To which the 
father replied, “ Since you have preferred my declining 
ce age to your own life, I will marry you, my deareſt 
« daughter, to whomſoever you ſhall make choice of, 
« and give with you the third part of my kingdom.” 
Then Regau, the ſecond daughter, was aſked the ſame 
queſtion ; and ſhe willing, aiter the example of her 
ſiſter, to prevail upon her father's good nature, an- 
ſwered, with an appeal to heaven, “ That the could 
cc not otherwiſe expreis her thoughts than by telling 
cc him, that ſhe loved him above all creatures.” "The 
credulous father hereupon made her the ſame promiſe 
that he had before made to her elder ſiſter, which was; 
the choice of a huſband, with the third part of the 
kingdom for her dowry. But Cordcilla the youngeſt, 
underſtanding how eaſily he was ſatisfied with the flat- 
tering expreſſions of her ſiſters, attempted to gain his 
affection after a different manner; and therefore ad- 
dreſſed her father in theſe words: * My father, ſaid ſhe, 
« 15 there any daughter that can love her parent more 
« than her duty requires? In my opinion, whoever 


« pretends to it muſt diſguiſe her real ſentiments under 


the veil of flattery. I have always loved you as I 
ought to love a father, nor do I yet depart from my 
purpoſed duty ; and if you inſiſt to have ſomething 
more extorted from me, hear now the greatneſs of 
my affection, which I always bear you, and make 
this anſwer to all your queitions : Look how much 
you have, ſo much is your value, and ſo much I 
« love you.” The father, imagining ſhe ſpoke this 
from ſelf-intereſt, was greatly enraged; and immediately 
rephed : * Since you have fo far deſpiſed my old age, 
cas not to think me worthy the love your ſiſters ex- 
«© prets for me, you ſhall have from me the like regard, 
and ſhall be excluded from any ſhare with your liſters 
in my kingdom. Notwithſtanding, ſince you are 
my daughter, I will marry you to ſome foreigner, if 
fortune offers you any ſuch huſband ; but will never 
take upon myſelf to procure ſo honourable a match 
for you as for your ſiſters ; becauſe, though I have 
loved you more than I have loved them, ycu have, 
in your requvital, thought me lels worthy than your 
*-lilters have.” After a little conſultation with his 
nobles, he h-{towed his two other daughters on the 
dukes of Cornwall and Albania in marriage, and gave 
the half of his dominions as a dowry for the preſent, 
and a promiſe of the remainder at his death. 

Shortly after the marriage of Gonorilla and Regau, 
Aganippus, king of the Franks, having heard of the 
tame of Cordcilli's beauty, ſent ambaſladors to king 
Leir, deſiring to have his daughter in marriage. The 
father, ſtill retaining his anger againſt her, returned the 
$Jowing brief anſwer: © 1 am very willing to beſtow my 
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About the time of Elias the prophet, 
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daughter, but without either money or territories, be- 
cauſe I have already given away my kingdom, with 
all my treaſure, to my eldeſt daughters Gonorilla and 
Regau.” When this anſwer was carried to Aganip- 
pus, he being greatly in love with the lady, told his am- 
baſſadors. that he wanted neither money nor territory, but 
the poſſeſſion of Cordeilla would ſatisfy him. He there- 
fore ſent again to king Leir, and told him, © That he 
«© had money and territories enough, as he. poſſeſſed the 
« third part of Gaul, and that he deſired no more than 
ce his daughter, that he might have heirs by her.” The 
match was at length concluded, and Cordeilla was ſent 
to Gaul, and married to Aganippus.  _ 

Some years after the marriage of Cordeilla, Leir be- 
came infirm through age; and the two dukes upon whom. 
he had beſtowed one half of his territories, and a promiſe 
of the remainder, made an inſurrection againſt him, and 


deprived him of his kingdom, and of all that regal autho- 


| rity he had hitherto exerciſed with great power and 


glory. At laſt they came to an agreement, and hoſtili- 
ties ceaſed ; Maglaunus, duke of Albania, his ſon-in-law, 
was th allow him and ſixty ſoldiers, who were to be kept 
for ſtate, a ſubſiſtence at his own houſe. After ſtaying 
two years at the palace of Maglaunus, his daughter 
Gonorilla, began to be diſſatisfied, and complqined, 
that the number of her father's attendants were by far too 
many. She, therefore, ſpoke to her huſband concern- 
ing it, and after obtaining his conſent, gave orders that 
thirty of the men ſhould be diſcharged, and that he 
ſhould only retain thirty in his ſuit. Leir reſenting this 
treatment, leſt the court of Maglaunus, and retired to 
that of Henuinus, duke of Cornwall, to whom he had 
married his ſecond daughter Regau. Here he was ho- 
nourably received; but before a year had elapſed, a 
quarrel happened between the houſes of Maglaunus and 
Henuinus, which rouſed the indignation of Regau; in- 
ſomuch that ſhe commanded her father to diſcharge all 
his attendants but five, and to be contented with their 
ſervice. This uſage he could by no means bear: he left 
the Corniſh court, and retired again to that of his eldeſt 
daughter Gonorilla, where he hoped to ſpend the re- 
mainder of his days in peace and comfort. But in this 
he was miſtaken; for ſhe inſiſted he ſhould not ſtay with 
her, unleſs he would diſmiſs his retinue, and be contented 
with the attendance of only one man; and with bitter 
reproaches told him how ill his deſire. of vain-glorious 
pomp agreed with his old age and poverty. Finding 
his intreaties were ineffectual, and that he could not pre- 
vail upon her by any means, to aſſiſt him in his diſtreſs, he 
was at laſt forced tocomply with her requeſt, andto diſmiſs 
all his attendants but one man. He now began to re- 
flect upon the grandeur from which he had fallen, and 
the miſerable ſtate he was now reduced to; and to 
entertain thoughts of going beyond ſea to hid youngeſt 
daughter ; but was doubtful whether he ſhould be able 
to move her commiſeration, as he had treated her ſo 
unworthily. However, difdaining any longer to bear 
the cruel treatment he met with in Britain, he reſolved 
to take ſhipping for Gaul. In his paſſage he had only 
the third place given him among the princes who were 
with him in the ſhip ; . whereupon, being overwhelmed 
with ſorrow, he broke ſilence in theſe words: “O irre- 
« yerfible decrees of the Fates, that never ſwerve from 
« your ſtated courſe ! Why did you ever advance me 
« to an unſtable felicity, ſince the puniſhment of loſt 
« happineſs is greater than the ſenſe of preſent miſery ? 
The remembrance of the time when vaſt numbers of 
men obſequiouſly attended me at the taking of cities, 
and waſting the territories belonging to the enemies of - 
my country, more deeply pierces my heart, than the 
view of my preſent calamity, which has expoſed me.to 

the deriſion and ſcorn of thoſe who formerly crouched 

at my feet. O fickle fortune ! Shall I ever again ſee 

the day, when I may be able to reward thoſe accord- 

ing to their deſerts who have forſaken me in my 

diſtreſs ? How true was thy anſwer, Cordeilla, when 

I aſked thee concerning thy love to me, As much as 

« you have, ſo much is your value, and fa muck I love 


ou? 
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dagius the ſon of Henuinus. 
their fathers ſucceeded them in their dukedoms; and 
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te you ? While I had any thing to give they valued me, 
« being friends not to me, but to my gifts. They loved 
e me then indeed, but my gifts much more. When 
« my gifts ceaſed my friends vaniſhed. But with what 
« face ſhall I preſume to ſee you, my deareſt daughter, 
« ſince in my anger I married you = worſe terms 
te than your ſiſters, who, after all the favours chey have 
te received from me, force me into baniſhment and 


* 8 8 


hile king Leir was lamenting his condition in thefe 


and the like expreſſions, he arrived on the coaſt of 
Karitia, where his daughter was, and waited before the 
city while he ſent a meſſenger to inform her of his arri- 
val, and of the miſery he was fallen into, and to deſire 
her to ſend relief to a diſtreſſed father, who ſuffered both 
with hunger and nakedneſs. The virtuous Cordeilla was 
aſtoniſhed at the news; and weeping bitterly, aſked how 
many men her father had with him. The meſſenger 
informed her, that he had but one, who had formerly 
been his armour-bearer, and that he was ſtaying with 
him without the town. Upon hearing this ſhe was fully 
convinced of the truth of the meſſenger's aſſertions; and 
taking what money ſhe thought might be ſufficient, ſhe 
gave it to him, with ſtrict orders to carry her father to 
another city, and there proclaim that he was ſick, and 
to provide for him bathing, clothes, and other neceſſa- 
ries. She likewiſe gave orders, that he ſhould take into 
his pay forty men well armed and accoutred ; and that 
when all things were thus prepared, he ſhould acquaint 
king Aganippus and his daughter of his arrival. The 
meſſenger returning to king Leir, made him acquainted 
with what Cordeilla had faid, and carried him to another 
city, where he kept him concealed, till he had performed 
all that Cordeilla had commanded, 

As ſoon as he was provided with royal apparel, or- 
naments, and retinue, he ſent word to king Aganippus 
and his daughter, that he was driven out of his kingdom 
of Britain by his ſons- in- law, and was come to them to 
procure their aſſiſtance for the recovering of his domi- 
nions. On the arrival of this meſſage at court, the 
king and queen, attended by their chief miniſters of ſtate, 
and the nobility of their kingdom, went out to meet 
him, received him honourably, and ſubmitted to his 
management the whole power of Gaul, till ſuch time 
as he ſhould be reſtored to his former dignity. 

In the mean time Aganippus ſent officers over all 
Gaul to raiſe an army, in order to quell the inſurgents 
in Britain, and to place his father-in-law upon the throne. 
The forces being raiſed, Leir returned to Britain with his 
ſon-in-law and his daughter, where he fought againſt 
the armies of Maglaunus and Henuinus, and totally de- 
feated them. Thus having reduced the whole kingdom 
under his power, he again afſumed the regal dignity, 
and died in the third year after. Aganippus alſo died; 
ſo that the government devolved upon Cordeilla. She 
then buried her father in a vault which ſhe ordered to be 
made under the nver Soar, in Leiceſterſhire. 

After a peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne for five 
years, Cordeilla began to meet with diſturbances from 
the two ſons of her ſiſters, who were both young men of 
great ſpirit, Margan the ſon of Maglaunus, and Cune- 
Thele after the death of 


were greatly incenſed to ſee Britain under the govern- 
ment of a woman: they therefore raiſed a numerous 


army in order to make an inſurrection in Britain, and 
* commenced outrageous incurſions againſt the queen; 


nor did they ceaſe hoſtilities, till after a general waſte of 
their countries, and ſeveral battles fought, they at laſt 
Look her and put her in priſon, where through grief at 
the loſs of her kingdom, ſhe deftroyed herſelf. After 
this the two princes divided the kingdom between 
them, of which the part that reaches from the north 
ſide of the river Humber as far as Caithneſs fell ro Mar- 
gan; and the other part belonged to Cunedagius. Abour 
two years afterwards ſome reſtleſs people gained acceſs 
to Margan, and repreſented to him that the govern- 
ment of the whole iſland of right belonged to him; he, 


being deſirous of extending his territories, and of enjoy- 
ing the whole of the iſland of Britain, marched with an 
army into Cunedagius's country, and began to burn and 
deſtroy all before him. Cunedagius, to revenge this 
inſult, muſtered all his forces, and marched againſt thoſe 
of Margan ; = their meeting a dreadful battle enſued, 
in which a vaſt number of the duke of Albania's forces 
were deſtroyed ; and the reſt, with Margan at their 
head, were put to flight, Cunedagius purſued them 
into Kambria, where he gained a complete victory over 
his enemy; and put him to death. He then acquired 
tne whole of the iſland for his government, and reigned 
over tt thirty-three years“. 

Cunedagius was ſucceeded by his fon Rivalle, a for- 
tunate youth, who applied himſelt with all diligence to 
the well governing of the ſtate. His ſon Gurguſtius 
ſucceeded him; after him reigned Siſillius; who was 
ſucceeded by Jago the nephew of Gurguſtius. He was 
ſucceeded by Kinmarcus the ſon of Sifillius ; and after 
him reigned Gorboguto, who had two fons, Ferrex 
and Porrex When Gorboguda was advanced in 
years, the ſons began to quarrel about the ſucceſ- 
ſfioh; and Porrex, fired with indignation and ambi- 
tion, formed a deſign to kill his brother by treachery, 
which being diſcovered by Ferrex, he eſcaped, and 
went to Gaul, where he procured aid from Suard king 
of the Franks, with wliich he returned and made war 
upon his brother. In an engagement Ferrex and all his 
forces were put to the word. Thus tranſaction coming 
to the knowledge of Widen their mother, ſhe declared 
that ſhe would not be appeaſed tilt Porrex ſhould be 
ſlain, for ſhe loved Ferrex with great affection, and 
hated him. She therefore, with her attendants took the 
opportunity, while Porrex was aſleep, to take away his 
life. From that time a long civil war oppreſſed the in- 
habitants, and the iſland was divided among five kings, 
who alternately harraſſed each other. 

After Britain had been diſtreſſed in the above-men- 
tioned manner ſome years, Dunwallo Molmutius, the fon 
of Cloten king of Cornwall, ſtepped forward to reſcue ir 
from anarchy and diſcord. When his father was dead 
he aſcended the throne of Cornwall, which he did nor 
long poſſeſs before he made war againſt Ymner king of 
Loegria, whom he flew in battle. Upon the death of 
Y mner, Rudaucus king of Kambria, and Staterius king 
of Albania had a meeting, wherein they formed a ſtrong 
alliance together, and afterwards marched with their 
armies into Dunwallo's country, intending to deſtroy all 
before them : but Dunwallo met them with thirty thou- 
ſand men, and gave them battle. A great part of the 
day being ſpent in the fight, and the victowy {till remain- 
ing dubious, he drew off ſix hundred choice ſoldiers, and 
commanded them to take off their own armour, and 
put on that of the enemy. Thus accoutred he marched 


| with expedition to the enemy's ranks, as though he was 


of their party, and approaching the very place. where 
Rudaucus and Staterws were, he commanded his men 
to fall upon them; and in this aſſault the two kings, to- 
gether with many others, were lain. Dunwallo Molmu- 
tius tearing an aſſault from his own men while in this diſ- 
guiſe, returned with them to put off the armour of the 
enemy, and to take therr own again : he then encou- 
raged them to renew the battle, which they did with vi- 
gour, and ſoon obtained a complete victory. Having fo 
tar ſucceeded, he marched into the countries of Rudau- 
cus and Staterius, deſtroying their towns and cities, and 
every Where reducing the people under his obedience, 
In like manner he proceeded till he had made an entre 
conqueſt of the iſland; when he prepared himſelf a 
crown of gold, and reſtored the kingdom to its ancient 
ſplendour. This prince eftabliſhed the Molmutine laws, 
amous among the Englifh till the time of William the 
Conqueror. In theſe, among other things, he enacteg, 
that the temples of the gods, as alſo cities, ſhould have 
the privilege of giving ſanctuary and protection to any 
fugutive or criminal, who ſhould fly to them from his 
enemy. He likewiſc enacted, that tive ways leading to 


thoſe temples and cities, as allo the huſbandmen's 
| | ploughs, 
At this time the prophets Iſaiah and Hoſea flouriſhed, and Rome was built on the eleventh of the calends of Nay, A. XI. 319%. 


ploughs, ſhould be allowed the ſame privilege. He 
died after a reign of forty years, and was buried 1n the 
city af T rinovantum, near the temple of Concord, which 
he himſelf built at the eſtabliſhment of his laws *. 

Aſter the death of Dunwallo Molmutius, a violent 
quarrel happened between his two ſons Belinus and 
Brennius, who were both ambitious of ſucceeding to the 
*throne. They had ſeveral ſharp conflicts together, and 
the friends of both at laſt interpoſed, and brought them 
to agree, that the kingdom ſhould be divided between 
them in the following manner; viz. That Bejinus ſhould 
enjoy the crown of the iſland, with the dominions of 
Loegria, Kambria, and Cornwall, as being the elder; 
and becauſe, according to the Trojan conſtitution, the 
right of inheritance ought to come to him: and Brennius, 
as being the younger, ſhould be in ſubjection to his bro- 
ther, and have for his ſhare Northumberland, which 
extended from the river Humber to Caithneſs. Peace 
being made between the two brothers on theſe terms, 
they governed the country in tranquillity and juſtice for 
five years; when ſome people of a reſtleſs and factious 
diſpoſition gained acceis to Brennius, and addreſſed him 
in theſe words: 

« What ſluggiſh ſpirit has poſſeſſed you, O Brennius! 
that you can calmly bear to be in ſubjection to Be- 
linus, to whom, by parentage and blood you are 
equal; beſides the experience you have gained in 
military affairs, by ſeveral engagements, when you 
ſo often repulſed Cheulphus, general of the Morines, 
upon his invading our country, and drove him out 
of your kingdom ? Be no longer bound by a treaty 
which is a reproach to you, but marry the daughter 
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cc aſſiſtance you may recover your loſt dignity.” Bren- 


nius, inflamed with theſe, and the like ſpecious ſug- 
geſtions, hearkened to them, and went to Norway, 
where he married Elſingius's daughter, according to 
the deſire of his flatterers. 

Belinus receiving information of his brother's deſign, 
took the earlieſt opportunity of ' marching his troops 
into Northumberland, and poſſeſſed himſelf of that 
country, and the cities in it, which he garriſoned with 
his own men. Brennius receiving intelligence that his 
brother had got poſſeſſion of his country, prepared a 
large Norwegian fleet and army, intending to return to 
Britain, that he might engage his brother Belinus and 
overthrow him ; but while he was under fail with a fair 
wind he was overtaken by Guichthlac king of the Da- 
clans, who had purſued him. Guichthlac had formerly 
been deeply in love with the young lady whom Brennius 
had married, and through grief and vexation for the loſs 
of her, got ready a fleet for the purſuit of Brennius with 
all expedition. In the ſea- fight that happened on this 
occaſion, he had the good fortune to take the vellcl in 
which the lady was, and carried her to his companions. 
During the engagement contrary winds aroſe, and dit- 
perſed the fleets ; and the king of the Dacians being 
driven up and down for the ſpace of five days, at length 
arrivedat Northumberland with the lady; they were under 
great and dreadful apprehenſions, not knowing what 


of Elſingius king of the Norwegians, that with his 


. „ { 
country this unforeſeen accident had thrown them upon. 


The country people carried them to Belinus, who was 
on the ſea-coaft, expecting the arrival of his brother. 
There were with Guichthlac's ſhip three others, one 
of which had belonged to Brennius's fleet. As ſoon 
as they had declared to the king who they were, 
he was greatly rejoiced at the happy accident which 
had caſt them upon his ſhore, while he was endea- 
vouring to revenge himſelf on his brother. 

Brennius arrived a tew days after on the coaſt of 
Albania, and then receiving information that his bro- 
ther had taken his wife and others, and alſo a confir- 
mation of the capture of Northumberland, he ſent am- 
baſſadors to him demanding the reſtitution of his wife 


and kingdom; and if he refuſed them, to declare that 


U 


* A particular account of the Molmutine laws may be 
found 1 Gildas's tranſlation of a tzaRX from the Britiſh into 
O. II. 
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the whole iſland ſhould be quickly laid deſolate, and 
that he would deſtroy his brother whenever he could 
come to an engagement with him. On the other 
hand, Belinus abſolutely refuſed to comply with his 
requeſts: and aſſembling together the whole force 
of the iſland, went into Albania to give him battle. 
Brennius, therefore, advanced to meet him in a wood 
called Calaterium, in order to attack him. When 
each party had arrived at the field of battle, they di- 
vided their forces into ſeveral bodies, and approaching 
each other began to fight. In this battle a vaſt deal 
of blood was ſhed, and many were ſlain on both ſides ; 
the number was afterwards computed at about fifteen 
thouſand, As the Britons gained the victory, the 
Norwegians fled to their ſhips, but were purſued by 
Belinus, and killed without mercy. Brennius, eſcaping, 
retired to Gaul. ; 

Belinus, after the victory, called a council of his 
nobility, to adviſe with them concerning the king of 
the Dacians, who had ſent a meſſage to him, telling 
him that he would ſubmit himſelf and the kingdom of 
Dacia to him, and alſo pay a yearly tribute, if he 
might have leave to depart with his miſtreſs. He 
likewiſe propoſed to confirm the covenant with an 
oath, and to give hoſtages for the due performance of 
it. Theſe propoſitions being laid before the council, 
they unanimouſly agreed that Belinus ſhould grant 
Guichthlac's requeſt upon his own terms. Belinus 
accordingly gave his conſent, and Guichthlac with 
his miſtreſs were releaſed frem captivity, and returned 
to Dacia. 

Belinus being in poſſeſſion of the whole iſland, re- 
vived and. confirmed the Molmutian laws, and gave 
orders for a regular execution of juſtice throughout 
his kingdom. A diſpute aroſe concerning the high- 
ways of ſanctuary, becauſe the limits, determining that 
privilege, were un-ſettled. The king, therefore, 
willing to clear the law from ambiguities, ſummoned 
all the maſons and builders of the iſland together, and 
commanded them to make a cauſeway of ſtone and 
mortar, by which the boundaries might be fixed “. 

While Belinus was thus reigning in peace and tran- 
quillity, his brother Brennius was greatly diſtreſſed. 
Being baniſhed from his kingdom he remained in Gaul 
without the leaſt hope of ſucceſs; for after having tried 
to gain over ſome of the princes of Gaul to his intereſt, 
and failing therein, he wandered about their country 
almoſt in want of the neceſſaries of life. At laſt he ap- 
plied to Seginus duke of the Allobroges, and was 
honourably received by him. He ſoon inſinuated him- 
ſelf ſo far into the favour of the duke, that he became 
the greateſt favourite at court. And in all affairs, whe- 
ther foreign or domeſtic, he was conſulted, and gave ſuch 
counſel and advice that the the duke loved him with a 
paternal affection. .In ſhort, ſo great was the friend- 
{hip between them, that the duke reſolved to give him 
his only daughter in marriage; and in calc he himſelf 
ſhould have no male iſſue, he appointed him and his 
daughter to ſucceed him in his dukedom of the Allo- 
broges after his death ; but if he ſhould have a ſon, he 
promiſed to aſſiſt in advancing him to the throne of 
Britain; and this was not only the duke's deſire, but 
of all the nobility of his court. The marriage was 
celebrated without further delay, and the princes did 
homage to him as to the ſucceſſor to the throne, The 
duke died about a year after the marriage of his daughter, 
and Brennius, being ſeated on the throne, took an op- 
portunity of engaging thoſe princes of the country 
firmly in his intereſt, whom he had before obliged 
with his friendſhip; and this he did by pecuniary gifts, 
for he beſtowed a great part of the duke's treaſure 
upon them, kept an open houſe for all, and made 
ſumptuous entertainments. 

Having thus firmly ſeated himſelf in the dukedom 
of the Allobroges, he began to conſider how he might 
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Latin, which verſion was afterwards tranſlated by king 
Alfred into Engliſh, = 


take 
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take revenge of his brother Belinus, He ſignified his 
intentions to his nobles, and they without heſitation 
concurred with him, expreſſing their readinels to at- 
tend him to any kingdom he might pleaſe to conduct 
them. In a ſhort time a vaſt army was raiſed, and 
he entered into a treaty with the Gauls, for a free paſ- 
fage through their country into Britain: having fitted 
out a fleet upon the coaſt of Neuſtria, he ſet fail, and 
ſoon arrived on the Britiſh ſhore. Upon hearing of 
his arrival, Belinus, accompanied by the whole ſtrength 
of Britain, marched out againſt him: but when the 
two armies were drawn out in battle array, and juſt 
ready to begin the attack, Conwenna their mother, 
who was yet alive, paſſed through the ranks in great 
haſte, being very impatient to behold her fon whom 
ſhe had not ſeen for a long time. As ſoon, therefore, 
as ſhe had reached the place where he was ſtationed, 
ſhe threw her arms round his neck, and embraced 
him in the moſt tender manner; then laying bare her 
boſom, in broken accents, thus addreſſed him: 
Remember, ſon, remember the breaſts of your mo- 
ther, and the womb wherein the Creator of all things 
formed you, and from whence he brought you forth 
into the world, while I endured the greateſt anguiſh. 
By the pains then which I have ſuffered for you, I en- 
treat you to hear my requeſt. Pardon, O pardon 
your brother, and moderate your anger. You ought 
not to revenge yourſelf upon him who has done you 
no injury. If you do but duly conſider the iſſue of 
the baniſhment you complain of, it cannot in ſtrict- 
« neſs be called injuſtice. He did not baniſh you to 
© make your condition worſe, but forced you to quit a 

meaner, that you might attain a higher dignity. 
Conſider, that at firſt you enjoyed but a part of a 
kingdom, and that in ſubjection to your brother. 
When you loſt that, you became his equal by ob- 
taining the kingdom of the Ailobroges. What then 
has he done, but promoted you from the dependency 
of a viceroy to the dignity of a king? Conſider alſo 
farther, that the difference betwixt you began not 
through him, but yourſelf, who with the aſſiſtance of 
the king of Norway, made inſurrection againſt him.” 
Moved by the ſpeech and affliction of his mother, he 
obeyed her with a compoſure which would have done 
honour to the greateſt philoſopher; and putting off his 
helmet of his own accord, went ſtraitway with his 
mother to his brother. Belinus oblerving him approach 
with a peaccable countenance, and entirely unarmed, 
threw down his accoutrements allo, and ran to embrace 
him: ſo that, without ſhedding of blood, or any other 
means of negociation but that juſt related, theſe brothers 
became again united by the ſtrongeſt ties of friendſhip ; 
and diſarming their forces they marched peaceably toge- 
ther with them to T rinovantum. They then laid down 
plans for their future mutual operations; and it was re- 
loived to conduct their confederate army into Gaul, and 
to reduce the provinces of that country under their ſub- 
jection. | 

The next year they paſſed over into Gaul, and began 
to lay waſte that country ; which they reduced entirely 
under their obedience 1n leſs than a year's time. They 
then marched towards Rome, deſtroying the cities and 
villages of Italy as they paſſed along. | 

The Roman conſuls at this time were Gabius and 
Porſenna; who, (finding that Belinus and Brennius con- 
quered wherever they went,) by the advice and conſent 
of the ſenate, deſired peace and friendſhip with them. 
They likewiſe offered large prefents in gold and ſilver, 
a: to pay a yearly tribute, on condition that they might 
be permitted to enjoy their dominions in peace. The 
two kings, therefore, taking hoſtages from them, granted 
their requeſt, and drew off their forces into Germany. 
While they were employing their arms in that country, 
the Romans attempted to throw off the yoke. Finding 
that a junction was about to be formed between the 
Roman and the German armies, they conſulted with each 
other on the belt method to be taken to quiet the 
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Romans, and maintain the war with the Germans. The 
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reſult of their conſultation was, that Belinus with tlie 
Britons ſhould ſtay in Germany, while Brennius with 
his Allobroges marched to Rome, to quell the inſur- 
gents. The Romans perceiving their deſign, quitted 
the Germans, and haſtened to get before Brennius 1n his 
march to Rome. Belinus having privately received 
intelligence of it, marhed back his army the ſame night; 
and poſſeſſing himſelf of a valley through which the 
enemy was to paſs, lay hid in expectation of their 
coming. The next day the Romans gained the fame 
valley; but when they ſaw the glittering of the enemy's 
armour, they were greatly aſtoniſhed, imagining that 
Brennius and the Galli Senones were there. Belinus 
ruſhed ſuddenly upon them ; and as they were unarmed 
and marching in diforder, he quickly made a great 
ſlaughter among them, and put the reſt to flight. Hav- 
ing gained the victory, he repaired to Brennius, who by 
this time had beſieged Rome eight days. Joining their 
armies, they aſſault the city on every ſide, endeavouring 
to deſtroy its walls: and in order to ſtrike the beſieged 
with greater terror, they erected gibbets before the city 
gates, and threatened to hang up the hoſtages they had 
given, unleſs they would immediately furrender. This 
threatening did not in the leaſt intimidate the Romans; 
for they remained inflexible, notwithſtanding the danger 
they ſaw their ſons and relations expoled to. The con- 
federate armies being ſeveral times repulſed from the 
walls, ſo exaſperated their commanders, that they or- 
dered twenty-four of the nobleſt hoſtages to be hung in 
the ſight of their parents. This ſpectacle only rendered 
the Romans more hardened, eipectally as they had 
received intelligence that their conſuls, Gabius and 
Porſenna, would advance to their aſſiſtance the next day; 
and therefore, they reſolved to ſally forth upon the enemy 
when the conſuls might arrive with their re- aſſembled 
forces. Theſe advancing in a cloſe body gave battle to 
the Britons and Allobroges, and being joined by the 
citizens who ſallied forth, made no ſmall ſhughter amon 
them. Belinus and Brennius, fearful of the victory, 
invigorated their men, preſling forward upon the Roman 
lines ſeveral times, and forcing them at laſt to retire. 
In this battle Gabius was killed, and Porſenna taken 
priſoner. Having thus compleated the victory, they 
divided the hidden treaſure of the city among their 
men. 

Brennius remained in Italy, exerciſing the moſt un- 
heard of tyranny over the people, while Belinus returned 
to Britain, which he governed the remainder of his life in 
peace. He repaired the cities which were falling to 
decay, and built many new ones. Among the reſt he 
built one near the Severn Sea, upon the river Uſk, 
which was for a long time called Cacroſc, and was the 
metropolts of Demetia; but after the Roman invaſion 
it obtained the name of the city of Legions, from the 
Roman legions who uled to take up their winter quar- 
ters there. At laſt, when he had finiſhed his days, his 
body was burnt, and his aſhes were put in a golden urn. 

Gurgiunt Brabtruc his fon was his ſucceſſor. He 
was a ſober and a prudent prince, and followed the 
example of his father in all his actions; he was a lover 
of peace and juſtice, When ſome of the neighbouring 
provinces rebelled againſt him, he reprefled their inſo- 
lence in ſeveral fierce battles, and by that means obliged 
them to become ſubject to him. The king of the 
Dacians, who paid tribute in his father's time, reſuſed 
to pay it in his. This refuſal occaſioned Gurgiunt 
Brabtruc to fit out a large fleet, with which he failed to 
Dacia, where he harrafled the people, flew their king, 
and reduced the country under his ancient yoke. 

As Gurgiunt Brabtruc was returning home from his 
expedition through the Orkney iſlands, he found thirty 
ſhips fraught with men and women; and upon his en- 
quiring of them the occaſion of their coming thither, 
their leader named Partholoim, approached him in a 
re ſpectſul and ſubmiſſive manner, deſiring pardon and 
peace. He then acquainted the king that he had been 
driven from Spain, and was failing round thoſe ſeas in 
queſt of a habitation. He alſo deſired ſome ſmall part 
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of Britain to dwell in, that they might put an end to their 
tedious wandering ; it had been a year and half ſince he 
had been driven out of his own country, all which time 
he and his company had been out at ſea. When Gur- 
guint Brabtruc underſtood that they came from Spain, 
and were called Barclenſes, he granted their petition, 
and ſent men with them to Ireland, which was then 
wholly uninhabited, and aſſigned it to them: and ſome 
of their poiterity ſtill remain in the iſland. Gurguint 
Brabtruc after this ended his days in peace, and was 
buried in the City of Legions, which he enlarged and 
beautified. 

After Gurguint Brabtruc was dead, Guithelin aſ- 
cended the throne. He was a mild and an affectionate 
prince: and had for his queen a noble lady named Martia, 
who was ſkilled in all the learning of the times. Among 
many productions, ſhe was the author of the Martian 
Law, which was tranſlated into Saxon by king Alfred. 
Upon the death of Guithelin, the government of the 
kingdom devolved upon the queen and her fon Siſilius, 
who was then but ſeven years old, and therefore unfit 
to take the reins of government into his hands. 

On account of Maria's prudence the governed the 
kingdom; but upon her death Siſilius took it upon 
himſelf. After him his fon Kimarus reigned; and 
Danius, the brother of Kimarus, ſucceeded him. 
After his death the crown was poſſeſſed by Morvidus, 
a ſon whom he had by his concubine Tanguſtella. 
He was a very cruel and overbearing prince, but a li- 
beral rewarder of merit. Morvidus had five ſons, the 
eldeſt of whom was Gorbonian ; he aſcended the throne 
after his father's deceaſe. The conduct of Gorbonian 
was very different from that of his father ; for the father 
was cruel and oppreſſive, but the ſon was a lover of 
zuſtice and equity. His conſtant employment was to 
worſhip the gods with reverence and awe, and to do 
Juſtice to his ſubjects. If any one oppreſſed his neigh- 
bour, he would relieve the oppreſſed one, and caſt the 
other into priſon. He encouraged huſbandry, ant re- 
warded the induſtrious. He ſupplied his ſoldiers with 
money, ſo that none of them did wrong to any. body. 
He was buried at Trinovantum. 

After Gorbonian's death his brother Arthgallo was 
advanced to the throne, He was in all his actions the 
reverſe of his brother. He every where depreſſed the 
nobility, and advanced the meaner fort of people to 
their rank and ſtations. He plundered the rich; and 
by that means amaſſed great quantities of wealth. The 


nobles, after bearing his tyranny along time, made an 


inſurrection againſt him, depoſed him, and advanced his 
brother Elidure to the crown. Some time after, as Eli- 
dure was hunting in a wood, he ſaw his brother Arthgallo 
in diſtreſs ; he forgetting all injuries, ran towards him, 
caught him, and affectionately embraced him. As he 
had long lamented his brother's affliction, he carried 
him to the city of Alclud, where he concealed him 
in his bed-chamber : feigning himlelf ſick, he ſent for 
his prime nobility from the different parts of the king- 
dom. When they were met together at the city where 
he lay, he gave orders that they ſhould come into his 
chamber one by one, ſoftly, and without noiſe ; his 
pretence being, that ſo many talking together would 
greatly diſturb him. The nobles, therefore, not ſuſ- 
petting any plot, entered his houſe one after another. 
Elidure had previouſly charged his ſervants to be in 
readineſs, to take each of them as they entered, and be- 
head them, unleſs they would again ſubmit to Arth- 
gallo his brother. Thus they were compelled, through 
tear, to be reconciled to Arthgallo. The agreement 
being at laſt ratified, Elidure conducted Arthgallo to 
York, where he took the crown from his own head, 
and placed it on his brother's. From this act he ob- 


tained the ſurname of Pious. Arthgallo reigned ten years 
after his reinſtatement, and made ample amends for his 
former mal-adminiſtration, by purſuing meaſures quite 
contrary to his firft, exerciſing ftrict juſtice, and letting 
the oppreſſed go free. 
was buried at Kaerlier. 


At the death of Axthgallo, Elidure was again placed 


He died at laſt in peace, and 


us 
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taingd the ſovereignity over chem 
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on the throne. He followed the example of his elder 
brother Gorbonian, performing all. acts of devotion, 
living a virtuous life, and doing juſtice to all. His 
brothers Vigenius and Peredure, being of a ' reſtleſs 
and turbulent ſpirit, raiſed a formidable army, and 
made war againſt him; in which they proved victorious, 
taking Elidure priſoner, and ſhutting him up in the 
tower of Trinovantum, where they placed a guard over 
him. They then divided the kingdom betwixt them. 
After ſeven years Vigenius died, and the whole king- 
dom devolved upon Peredure. Poſſeſſing now the 
whole kingdom, he governed the people with generoſity 
and mildneſs; ſo that he even excelled his brothers who 
went before him, and Elidure was nearly forgotten. 
But Fate, againſt which nothing can ſtand, put a period 
to the exiſtence of Peredure, ſo that Elidure was quickly 
releaſed from priſon, and advanced to the throne the 
Having finiſhed the courſe of his lite in juſt 
and virtuous actions, he left an example to his ſucceſſors, 
worthy of imitation. 

Elidure being now no more, Corbonian's ſon aſcended 
the throne, and imitated his wiſe and prudent govern- 
ment; for abhorring tyranny, he practiſed juſtice in the 
country, nor ever ſwerved from the rule of equity. 
After him reigned Margan, the ſon of Arthgallo, who, 
being inſtructed by the examples of his worthy prede- 
ceſſors, held the reins of government in peace. His 
brother Enniaunus ſucceeded him; but he purſued a 
tyrannical mode of government, and was depoſed in the 
ſixth year of his reign. In his room, his kinſman Idwallo, 
the ſon of Vigenius, was placed; he was a ſtrict obſerver 
of juſtice and equity. Runno, the fon of Peredure, 
ſucceeded him; and Geruntius, the fon of Elidure, was 
his ſucceſſor. His ſon Catellus ſucceeded him. After 


him reigned Coillus ; after Coillus, Porrex; and after 


Porrex, Cherin. This prince had three ſons, Fulgratius, 
Eldadus, and Andragius, who in their turns were advanced 
to the dignity of the crown. Uranus ſucceeded Andra- 
gius; and after him reigned in order, Eliud, Cledaucus, 
Cletonus, Gurgintius, Merianus, Blerduno, Cap, Oenus, 
Siſilius, Blegabred. Arthmail ſucceeded Blegabred, 
whoſe brother he was. After Arthmail reigned Edol; 
after Edol, Redion ; then Rederchius, after him Sanu- 
ilpenniſſel: Pir ſucceeded him; after Pir reigned Capoir, 
whoſe ſon Cligueillus ſucceeded him: Cligueillus was a 
man of prudent and mild diſpoſition: he made it his 
unremitted ſtudy to do juſtice, and to love mercy ; and 
by that means became beloved by all his people. His fon 
Heli ſucceeded him, and reigned forty years. IIeli had 
three ſons, viz. Lud, Caſſibellaun, and Nennius. Lud, 
being the eldeſt, ſucceeded his father in the kingdom, 
and became famous for the building of cities, and for 
rebuilding the walls of Trinovantum, which he alſo ſur- 
rounded with a great many towers. Lud was a war- 
like prince, and was very magnificent in his public feaſts 
and entertainments. Trinovantum being the place of his 
chief reſidence, was called Caerlud, and afterwards, by the 
corruption of the word, Caerlondon (i. e. the city of 
London.) He built the gate which afterwards bore his 
name. This gate was known in the Britiſh tongue 
by the name of Parthlud, and in the Saxon tongue by 
that of Ludeſgate. He was buried near the place 


where it ſtood. He had two ſons, Androgeus and 


Tenuantius, who were incapable of governing the king- 
dom on account of their age; and therefore, their uncle 
Caſſibellaun was preferred to the kingdom in their room. 
As ſoon as he was crowned he began to diſplay his ge- 
neroſity and magnificence to ſuch a degree, that his 
fame reached diſtant kingdoms; which generous diſ- 
poſition was the reaſon that cauſed the reins of govern- 
ment to be placed in his hands. Notwithſtanding Caſ- 
ſibellaun, from an impulſe of piety, would not ſuffer 
them to be without their ſhare in the kingdom, but aſ- 
ſigned a large portion of it to them. The city of Tri- 
novantum, with the dukedom of Kent, he beſtowed on 
Androgeus; and the dukedom of Cornwall on Tenu- 
antius; but he himſelf, as poſſeſſing the crown, main- 
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15 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


© [Having in the preceding chapter given the accounts 
of this country as related by Jeffrey of Monmouth, we 
ſhall now proceed to a regular detail of the different 
occurrences from the landing of Julius Cæſar, beginning 
with the ſtate of the iſland and its inhabitants at the time 
of his invaſion. ] 


CHAP. Il. 


Of the Cuſtoms and Manners of the ancient Britons, 
their Religion, &c. 


TWHE ancient inhabitants of this iſland were, in ge- 
neral, a tall, well-made people! they had re- 
markably good conſtitutions, ſo that, according to 
Plutarch, they frequently attained the age of a hundred 
and twenty years. Their regular and ſober mode of 
living, together with the temperature of the air, no 
doubt, greatly contributed to their longevity. Among 
them, whoever ſhould preſume to eat either a hen, a 
hare, or a gooſe, were accounted guilty of a great and 
henious offence ; yet, notwithſtanding this, as Cæſar 
obſerves *, they bred them for their pleaſures. Their 
uſual drink was made from barley. 

It was the cuſtom of the Britons to go naked, with- 
out any covering, except thoſe on the ſouthern coaſts, 
who threw careleſly about them the ſkin of ſome wild 
beaſt : this was not done ſo much to defend themſelves 
from the inclemeney of the weather, as the fear of giving 
offence to thoſe foreigners who came to trade with them. 
They alſo painted on their bodies various figures of 
birds, beaſts, trees, &c. and dyed them with the juice 


of woad. This was the practice of the women as well 


as of the men. 

Their towns were compoſed of a number of huts, 

laced at a little diſtance from each other, without the 
feaſt appearance of order or regularity. Theſe were 
generally placed in the midſt of woods, the avenues of 
which were uſually defended with ſlight ramparts of 
earth, or trees felled and laid acroſs one another. 

The iſland being advantageouſly ſituated for trade 
and commerce, the inhabitants of Gaul and of Britain 
carried on a mutual traffic in ſeveral articles : but their 
chief trade was with the Phœnicians, who exported from 


this country vaſt quantities of tin, whence the Iſles of 
Scilly, where they uſually landed, obtained the name of , 
Caſſiterides. As they did not go further in their veſſels 


than Gaul, they were neither ſubſtantially built, nor 
very large; and as long as they were failing they ab- 
ſtained from meat. 

* The Britons had one cuſtom, which ſeems to have 
been peculiar to themſelves, as no hiſtorian mentions 
the ſame of any other nation ; and that was, their having, 
by common conſent, a ſociety of wives among certain 
numbers. Cæſar acquaints us that they had ten or 
twelve of theſe wives together in common, eſpecially 
brothers with each other, and parents with their chil- 


dren: but if any of the women brought forth children, 


the offspring was conſidered as belonging to him who 


firſt married her. This account 1s confirmed by Dion, 
who adds that the children thus begotten, were brought 
up in common amongſt them. Euſebius alſo aſſerts, 


that many Britons together kept one wife in common 


to them all. This ſtrange and unuſual cuſtom was much 
noticed at Rome: and when a Britiſh lady was upbraided 
by Julia, Severus's empreſs, upon account of this bar- 
barous cuſtom, ſhe ſmartly replied: Romans! we do 


cc that openly with the beſt of our men which you do 


« jn ſecret with the worſt of yours.” 


The religion of the Britons was exceedingly ſuper- 
ſtitious, even to the ſacrificing of human creatures. Be- 


ſide their ancient idols Dis, Jupiter, Apollo, Diana, 
&c. they paid a peculiar veneration to Andate, the god- 
ueſs of victory, erecting temples to her honour, whoſe 


* Comm. book rv. chap. x. 
+ This word is derived from the Celtic word Deru, an oak, 


decauſe the, miſletoe which grows upon the oak they looked | 
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walls occupied a conſiderable ſpace ; upon which ſeveral 
of their prophane portraitures were ſeen by Gildas, 
who deſcribed them as having grim and ſtern viſages, 
and pronounced them infernal in their nature, and in 
number exceeding the hieroglyphicks of Egypt. Ta- 
citus obſerves, that they were extremely addicted to the 
inſpecting of the entrails of beaſts, and alſo of men; 
and that they honoured the altars of Andate with the 
ſacrifice and blood of thoſe whom they took captive 
in wars. Pliny, the celebrated hiſtorian, treating of 
magic, aſſerts, that the Britons honoured it with fo 
much pomp and ceremony, that a perſon would ima- 
gine the Perſians themſelves had been taught it by 
them. 

The Druids +, or prieſts, were the inſtructors of the 
people, and the conductors of all their religious cere- 
monies, By reaſon of the ſeeming learning of the 
Druids, the innocence and ſimplicity of their living, 
and long cuſtom, the people held them in great eſteem : 
and they were not only prieſts to inſtruct them in the 
myſteries of their religion, but they were alſo judges 
throughout the nation. It was the pecuhar prerogative 
of the Druids, to examine and zpprove of all laws, to 
determine all manner of controverſies, and to appoint 
rewards and puniſhments at diſcretion: the common 
people imagining, that unleſs puniſhments were inflicted 
by a divine authority, they were not obliged to ſubmir 
to them. If any perſon refuſed to obey their decree, 
they were immediately forbidden the ſacrifices ; and 
this was accounted the moſt grievous puniſhment that 
could be inflicted. Thoſe who were thus excommuni - 
cated were excluded from the benefit of the law, were 
rendered incapable of receiving any honour or dignity, 
and their converſation was avoided as the peſt of the 


| nation. The Druids were exempt from all kinds of 


military dutics, taxes, and impoſts; which great pri- 
vileges cauſed many to become their diſciples, and 
others to ſend their ſons and relations to be admitted 
into their ſacred order. Theſc diſciples were no doubt, 
taught a great number of verſes by heart, continuing 
under this diſcipline ſeveral years: for they were not 
permitted to commit their learning to writing ; borh 
becauſe the vulgar ſhould not be acquainted with the 
myſteries of their religion, and becauſe their diſciples 
might the better exerciſe their memories and other fa- 
culties. They taught the immortality and tranſmigration 
of ſouls : which removing the fear of death, was held as 
a proper doctrine to excite courage in war. They alſo 
inſtructed their ſcholars in the knowledge of aſtronomy, 
teaching the magnitude and motions of the ſtars and other 
heavenly bodies: they likewiſe diſcourſed to them con- 
cerning the nature of things, and the ſuper-excellency 
and power of the immortal gods. They had alſo a claſs 
of prieſts called Bards, whole office it was to celebrate 
the praiſes and exploits of their heroes and warriors in 


verſe; and theſe compoſitions were ſung to their harps: 


many of theſe Bards exerciſed their function even after 
the Romans had quitted the iſland, They had likewiſe 
a third claſs or fort of prieſts who were called Eubates; 
and their buſineſs, as Marcellinus inform us, was to 
ſtudy natural philoſophy. The following ſhort col- 
lection of Druidical maxims will ſerve to give our 
readers a ſufficient knowledge of the religion of ancient 
Britain : 

None muſt be inſtructed but in the ſacred groves. 

« Milletoe muſt be gathered with revercnce, and if 
ce poſſible in the ſixth moon. It muſt be cut with a 
« golden bill. 
F Every thing derives its origin from Heaven. 

The Arcana of the ſciences mult not be committed 
to writing, but to the memory. 


« Great Care is to be taken of the education of 
cc children. 


The power of miſletoe makes women fruitful. 
The diſobedient are to be ſhut out from the ſacrifices. 
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upon as a moſt ſacred thing, and as the grcateſt bleſlin 
which the gods could beſtow upon them. , , 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 


ct Souls are immortal, 

« The ſoul after death goes into other bodies. 

« If the world ſhall be deſtroyed, it will be by fire or 
© water, 
« Upon extraordinary emergencies, a man muſt be 
ſacrificed. According as the body falls, or moves 
after it is fallen; according as the blood flows or the 
wound opens, future events are foretold. 
« Priſoners of war are to be ſlain upon the altars, or 
burnt alive incloſed in wicker, in honour of the Gods. 
cc All commerce with ſtrangers muſt be prohibited. 
e He that comes laſt to the aſſembly of the ſtates, 
ought to be puniſhed with death. 
« Children are to be brought up apart from their 
parents, till they are fourteen years of age. 
« Money lent in this world will be repaid in the next, 
« There is another world, and they who kill them- 
ſelves to accompany their friends thither, will live 
with them there. : 
« Letters given to dying perſons, or thrown on the 
funeral piles of the dead, will faithful be delivered 
in the other world. | 
« The moon is a ſovereign remedy for all things, as 
its name in Celtic wmples, 
« Let the diſobedient be excommunicated : let him 
be deprived of the benefit of the law, let him be 
avoided by all, and rendered incapable of any employ: 
ce All maſters of families are kings in their own 
houſes, they have a power cf life aud death over their 
wives, children, and {laves.” 
Here we may uſt obſerve, that there were women as 
well as men Druids; and that it was a female Druid, 
according to Vopiſcus, who toretold to Diocleſian, when 
a private ſoldier in Gaul, that he ſhould arrive at the 
dignity of emperor of Rorae. 

- The ancient Britons were a courageous, fierce, and 
warlike race, having frequently diſſentions and quarrels 
among themſelves, ſo that the kings of the country were 
often at war with one another. This is ſufficiently 
teſtified in the foregoing chapter. And according to 
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THE ANCIENT BRITONS, &c. 


Tacitus, it was their want of unanimity that contributed 
ro_the ſucceſs of the Roman arms againſt this iſland. 
They fought nearly in the ſame manner that the ancient 
Greeks and Trogans did: and Cæſar gives-a circum- 
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ſtantial account of their method of Mhting in his 
Commentary of his War in Gaul“. Words arc, 
© This is the nature of fighting from ehariots: they 
&« firſt ride to all parts, and throw their darts, and fre- 
ce (quently break the ranks by the prancing of the ſteeds 
c and the noiſe of the wheels; and when they have got 
« amongſt the troops of horſe, they alight from their 
« chariots and fight on foot; the chariotecrs in the 
«.mean while draw off a little from the engagement, 
« and place themſelves in ſuch a manner, that if theſe 
c ſhould be overborne by the numbers of the enemy, 
« they may have an eaſy retreat to them. Thus they 
ce perform in battle, the nimbleneſs of the horſe, and 
« the firmneſs of the foot; and fo expert are they, by 
« conſtant uſe and excerciſe, that they can ſtop their 
* horſes on full gallop down a ſteep hill, . and can check 
« and turn them in a ſmall compaſs, run upon the pole, 
* riſe upon the harneſs, and quickly from thence recover 
« the chariots.” Dion informs us, that their horſes 
were ſmall and ſwift, and that they themſelves would run 
at an extraordinary rate; ad further, he acquaints us 
that when they came to an engagement, they were firm 
and immoveable. The common arms which they 
made uſe of were ſmall ſhields, without helmets, but 
very large ſwords; and this ſeems to intimate to. us, 
that theireagerneſs was more to wound their enemies than 
to dciend themſelves. they had alſo ſhort ſpears and dag- 
gers; and by the thaking of rheir {pears they imagined 
they {truck terror into their enermes. They were re- 
markable tor enduring hunger, cold, and fatigue with 
admirable patience : for in bogs up to their chins they 
would continue ſeveral days without food; and in woods 
they would live upon the barks of trees and upon roots. 
In ſhort they were a ſtrong, hardy and robuſt people, till 
the conqueſt of the iſland by the Romans. when the 
Roman manners and luxuries were introduced, 
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II. 


From the firſe Invaſion of Britain by the Romans to the Entrance of 
William the Conqueror. 


F 

Julius Cæſar's Invaſion of Britain. The Britons obliged 
to pay a yearly Tribute, The State of Britain in 
tlie Rergns of the Emperors Auguſtus, Tiberius, and 
Caligula. Claudius invades and conquers Britain. 
Account of the Wars between the Britons and Komans. 
The ſinal Departure of the Romans; and the diſcharge 
of Britain from the Roman Yoke. 


E308 Julius Cæſar having conquered the greateſt 
part of Gaul, turned his thoughts towards the in- 
vaſion of Britain, his craving appetite for conqueſt not 
being yet ſatiated. Accordingly, being fired with the 
proſpect of new glories, he reſolved, in the 54th year 
before Chriſt, upon an expedition into this iſland. 
Suetonius tells us , that the riches of this country, and 
the hope of enrichyng himſelf with che ſpoils of it, were 
the motives which inſtigated him to undertake the con- 
queſt of it. Be this as it may, he invaded the country 
of the Britons twice, under pretence of their having al- 
ſiſted 'his enemies, the common excuſe of the Romans 
on ſimilar occaſions, and has given us himſelf, in his 
commentaries , the following account of his two expe- 
ditions hither. 

Having ſpent by far the greater part of the ſummer in 
Germany, and a very little part of it remaining, Cæſar 
determined nevertheleſs to make an expedition into 
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| Britain, for he was informed, that in almoſt all their 


wars in Gaul, the Britons greatly aſſiſted his enemies. 
And though the ſeafon of the year ſhould fail him to 
proſecute the war, yet he thought it would be of great 
ſervice to him if he only viſited the ifland, examined 
into the nature of the people, ſurveyed their ports, their 
coalts, and creeks; all which were hardly known to the 
Gauls, as none but their merchants came to the Britiſn 
ſhores; and even to them no parts were known but 
thoſe which were oppoſite to Gaul. He therefore aſ- 
ſembled the merchants together, and not being able to 
get any ſatisfactory anſwers from them reſpecting the 
temper and diſpoſition of the inhabitants, their expe- 
rience in war, &c. he reſolved to make a deſcent 
upon it, and examine it for himſelf. He commanded 
C. Voluſenus to reconnoitre the coaſt, and after having 
obtained the negeſſary information to return to him. 

In the mcan time, the Britons received intelligence 
from the merchants concerning Cæſar's defign ; and 
therefore endeavoured to divert him from it, by ſend- 
ing ambaſſadors with offers of their ſubmiſſion to the 
Roman ſtare, and the delivery of hoſtages for their 
ſecurity. He gave the ambaiſadors a very civil re- 
ception, and having exhorted them to continue ſtedfaſt 
in their reſolution, diſmiſſed them with many fair pro- 
miſes; but, nevertheleſs, he cautiouſly concealed his in- 
tentions from them. And, therefore, ſent along with 
them Comius, whom he had juſt before made king ws 

E the 


* Lib. 1v. c. 29. + Suet. in Jul. Cæſ. c. 47. f Lib. Iv. c. 18. 
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the Atrebates *®. He gave him inſtructions to excite 
the Britons to enter into an alliance with the Romans, 
and to let them know that he intended to come over 
into their iſland. The Britons not being pleaſed with 
this news ſcized the Roman ambaſſador, loaded him 
with irons, and caſt him into priſon. 

Voluſenus ſoon after returned, and gave an account 
of the diſcoveries he had made. Whereupon all things 
being got in readineſs, Cæſar put two legions F on 
board eighty ſhips, leaving orders for his horſe ſpeedily 
to follow in eighteen more; but theſe orders were ſlowly 
executed. Cæſar, therefore, ſet fail from the country of 
the Morini, (now Picardy in France,) at three o'clock 
in the morning, and arrived within ſight of the Britiſh 
cliffs about ten o'clock on the following day. He ob- 
ſerved that the ſhore was covered with armed Britons, 
and that it would be an exceeding difficult matter for 
him to effect his landing. This determined him to 
look out for ſome. other place where he might land 
- with leſs danger. However, he lay by till three o'clock Þ 
in the afternoon, expecting ſome ſhips that were not 
yet come up. As ſoon as the fleet was joined, he 
made a ſignal for his principal officers, and having 
given them all neceſſary inſtructions concerning their 
landing, he ſet fail and came to an anchor about eight 
miles — $, where the country was open and the 
ſhore level. The Britons now perceiving his intent, 
{ent their chariots and horſemen before, which were fol- 
lowed by all the foot. The ſhips being too large to 
come cloſe to the ſhore, occaſioned the Romans to 
throw themſelves, armed as they were, into the ſea, in 
order to attack the enemy who ſtood ready to receive 
them on the beach. Cæſar finding his ſoldiers did not 
ſhow their vſual ardor upon this occaſion, ordered the 
gallies to get as near the ſhore as poſſible, and to annoy 
the enemy with a ſhower of ſtones and darts from their 
ſlings and engines. This had the deſired effect, as it 
put the Britons into ſome diſorder. Notwithſtanding 
this, the Romans ſtill demurred upon throwing them- 
ſelves into the ſea, and perhaps would not have been 
brought to it at laſt, had not an enſign of the tenth 
legion, who firſt implored the gods that the action might 
proye favourable to that legion, thewn them the way, 
by leaping in firſt with his colours in his hand, exclaiming, 
« Follow me, my fellow loldiers, unleſs ye deſire that 
your ſtandard ſhould fall into the hands of the 
enemy; I am determined to do my duty to the re- 
public, and my general.“ Fired at this, the ſol- 
diers forgot their danger, and leaping into the fea with 
undaunted courage, began the tight. The Britons, 
however, maintained their ground, and Cæſar greatly 
feared the Romans would have bren repulied, had he 
not, by means of ſome armed floops, made the enemy 
retreat a little. The Romans then advanced with all 
poſſible expedition, and having effected their landing **, 
they preſſed the Britons fo vigorouſly that at length 
they put them to flight. However they durſt not 
purſue them, having no horſe, which, as Cæſar ſays, 
was the only thing that hindered him from obtaining 
- acomplete victory ff. 

The Britons upon this defeat, immediately fent am- 
baſſadors, and with. them Comius, whom they had 
unjuſtly impriſoned, ſueing for peace, laying the blame 
of his ill treatment pon the populace, and their own 
imprudence. Cæſar, whoſe mercy was equal to his 
valour, readily forgave them; and receiving ſome 
hoſtages, with a promiie of more, concluded a peace 
with the Britons the fourth day aſter his landing F |. 
The peace being now eſtabliſhed, the Britiſh troops 
were diſmiſſed, and fome of their princes ſubmitted 
themſelves to Cæſar. WW hillc theſe things were in agi- 
tation, the ſhips that were tran{porting the Roman 
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* Arras, the chief city of Artois. 

+ About fourteen thouſand ; a juſt legion conſiſting of ten 
cohorts, each cohort of three maniples, each maniple of two 
centuries, and every century of one hundred tout, For every 
thouſand fost there were one hundred horie, 
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cavalry met with a great ſtorm, which forced them back 
again into the ports of Gaul; and what was worſe, the 
ſame ſtorm delroyed great part of his fleet that lay in 
the road. At the ſame time the tide of flood, the moon 
being at full, roſe ſo high, that the galſies they had 
drawn aſhore were filled with water. Suctonius ac- 
counted this the firſt of the three great misfortunes that 
ever befel Cæſar in all his proceedings. 

Theſe accidents threw the Romans into a terrible 
conſternation, they having not brought with them 
wherewithal to repair their veſſels, or any quantity of 
proviſions, Cæſar having deſigned to winter in Gaul. 

The Britons perceiving the diſtreſs of the Romans, 
and knowing that they were in want of proviſions, ſhips, 
and cavalry, immediately reſolved upon a revolt; and 
in a general council, condemned all ſuch as impious who 
refuſed to join with the Heavens, whoſe elements hal 
thus far exerted themſelves in their behalf, encouraging 
themſelves in the idea, that if they expelled the Romans 
no other power would ever attempt to invade their 
country. C#ſar, therefore, imagining their intentions 
by the delays which happened, took all imaginable care 
to gather what proviſions he was able. And having ſent 
to Gaul for what was neceſſary ro refit his ſhips, he 
made uſe of rhe timber and iron of the broken ones to 
repair the reſt. The folders, in a few days put the 
fleet in a condition for failing, there having been only 
twelve ſhips entirely diſabled FF. 

In the interim, the ſcventh legion being ſent out to 
rage, no ſuſpicion of an attack prevailing in Cæſar's 
camp, news was brought to him, that an unuſual cloud 
of duſt was ſeen to ariſe from that quarter where the 
legion were. Cæſar, conjecturing the cauſe, marched 
immediately with the two companies that guarded the 
camp, ordering the reſt to follow with all expedition. 
The harveſt being in every where elſe, the Britons 
made no doubt but that the Romans would come to 
that place to forage, and therefore lay in readineſs to 
fall upon them as they thould be diſperſed up and down 
the field gathering corn. Accordingly they had pur 
ſome to the ſword, and were ſurrounding the reſt with 
their chariots, when Cæſar came to their aſſiſtance. 
After having brought them off, he retired to the camp, 
not judging it proper to hazard a battle, unleſs forced 
to it. 

The Britons, elated with their ſucceſs, gathered to- 
gether a greater number of horſe and foot, and reſolved 
to attack the Romans in their camp. But Ceſar fore- 
ſeeing this, gave them fo warm a reception that they 
were ſoon put to flight, the Romans purtuing them as 
long as their breath and ſtrength would permit. This 
loſs ſo ſunk the courage of the Britons, that they ſent 
ambaſſadors to Catar to ſue for peace, which was ob- 
tained, and concluded upon their promiſing to ſend after 
him into Gaul double the number of hoſtages he had 
demanded of them before ***, The ſeaſon being now 
far advanced, he ſet fail from Britain with a fair wind, 
and arrived fate with his whole flect on the continent of 
Gaul; whither only two cities in Britain ſent their 
hoſtages, the reſt neglecting it. Aſter the arrival of 
Cæſar's letters at Rome, a thankſgiving of twenty days 
was decreed by the ſenate FF. ; 

| Cailar having left orders with his officers to repair 
his old, and build ſome new lips, went into Italy, 
where he paſſed part of the winter. On his return to 
the port of Jacius , he found that the Britons had neg - 
lected to ſend the hoſtages required, IIe theretore 
ordered eight hundred vetfcls, on board of which he pur 
tive legions and two thoufind horte, and then lailins 
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for Britain, he landed without any oppoſition. The 
Britons, terrified ar the 1ght of fo vaſt a fleet, thought 
fit to retire to the mountains SSS. After Cæſar had forti- 
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he ſet out in the night in queſt of the enemy. He had 
not marched above twelve miles, before he ſaw them 
poſted on the other ſide of the river Stour in Kent, in 
order to diſpute his paſſage. Notwithſtanding the reſo- 
jution of the Britons, the cavalry of the enemy ſoon 
obliged them to quit their ſituation. They retired into 
the woods, the avenues whereof were blocked up with 
huge trees laid acroſs one another. The ſeventh legion, 
though it appeared a difficult matter, attacked them 
thus entrenched, and put them to flight: but night 
coming on, Cæſar gave orders not to purſue them. On 
the day following, Cæſar, though he had made great 
preparations for attacking the Britons, was much em- 
barraſſed, having received the diſagreeable news of the 
diſperſion and almoſt total deſtruction of his fleet by a 
ſtorm Hereupon he haſtened back to the camp, and 
found forty of his ſhips broken to pieces, and the reſt 
very much damaged. He immediately cauſed his fleet 
to be repaired, and ſent for a reignforcement from Gaul. 
To prevent the like accident for the future, he made 
his toldiers with infinite toll and labour draw up the 
ſhips, as ſoon as they were refitted, wichin the camp. 
Leaving a ſufficient force to guard the camp, he then 
proceeded in his ſearch of the Britons, 

He had not marched far, before he was informed 
that the enemy's forces were very much augmented, 
under the conduct of Caſſibellaun, king of the Trino- 
bantes, whoſe kingdom was ſkirted by the river Thames 
about eighty miles from the ſea“. The Romans in 


their march were ſuddenly attacked by the Britiſh | 


cavalry and chariots ; but they were repulſed with great 
loſs. Some days after, whilſt the Romans were” buſicd 
about their intrenchments, a part of the Britiſh troops 
that lay concealed in the woods, fell with great fury 
upon thoſe that guarded the camp, pusting them into 
very great diſorder. Cæſar obſerving this, immediately 
ſent two companies to their aſſiſtance, who at the firſt 
onſet were put to the rout. As this battle was fought in 
ſight of the camp, Cæſar ſaw plainly the great diſadvan- 
tage the Romans, encumbered with their heavy armour, 
lay under, againſt an enemy that was nimble and light- 
armed, and fought always in ſmall parties, with a body 
of reſerve in their rear, from whence their forces were 
continually recruited. The Roman cavalry, was no 
leſs embarraſſed than the infantry. As the Britons fre- 
quently pretended to retreat, the horſemen that were 
detached out to purſue them were immediately cut off, 
ſo that they found it equally dangerous to purſue or to 
retreat. From the confuſed manner in which Cæſar 
relates this action, we may readily conclude, that the 
Britons had by far the advantage. 

The next day, Cæſar having ſent out all the horſe to 
forage with three legions to guard them, the Britons, 
advancing towards the enemy, fell with great fury upon 
the foragers, who were defended by the legions till 
Cæſar could arrive with a reinforcement from the army; 
upon which, a battle enſued, wherein the Britons were 
entirely defcated. | 

Alter this victory, Cæſar marched towards the Thames, 
with a deſign to enter the dominions of Caſſibellaun. 
When he came to the fording place, he perceived the 
enemy drawn up in great numbers on the oppoſite ſide. 
Notwithſtanding this, and Caſſibellaun's having fortified 
the bank and river, with ſharp ſtakes, he ordered the 
horſe to ride in, and the ſoot to follow; which they did, 
wading ug to their chins +. The attack was made with 
great reſolution, and the Britons were forced to retire 
and leave the Romans a free paſſage. Caſſibellaun, on 
account of theſe misfortunes, withdrew into his own ter- 
ritories, retaining not above 4000 men, and diſbanding 
te reſt. 17 

tn the mean time the Trinobantes perceiving Cæſar 
was near the borders of their country, ſent ambaſſadors 
{© him earneſtly ſueing for peace, and defiring him at 
the 1itae time, to take into his protection Mandubratius 
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FROM THE INVASION OF fULIUS CASAR. 


fied the camp, according to the cuſtom of the Romans, | 
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their king, who had fled into Gaul from Caſſibellaun, who 
had before depoſed his father Imanuentius, and put him 
to death. Cæſar promiſed to fend back Mandubratius, 
on condition they would victual his army, and deliver 
forty hoſtages, to which they agreed 4. Several other 
ſtates followed the example of the Trinobat. tes, and 
Cæſar found himſelf in a condition to attack the capital 
city of Caſſibellaun, whiti:cr all the country people were 
retired with their flocks and herds, The Romans there- 
fore advanced towards the town, and arrived before it, 
ſtormed it briſkly at two different places at once, fo that 
the Britons fled out at one of their avenues, but not 
without loſing a great number of their men, and leaving 
behind them abundance of cattle. 

Caſſibellaun begin greatly chagrined at his ill ſucceſſes, 
inſtigated four Kentiſh princes, Cingetorix, Carnilius, 
Taximagulus, and Segonax, to engage the Romans, 
who were left to guard their ſhips, but after a long and 
obſtinate engagement they were repulſed, and Cingeta- 
rix was taken priſoner. 

Caſſibellaun, at length, finding his country waſted, his 
deſigns rendered abortive, and hunicif abandoned by the 
traiterous revolt of many cities and fates, ſent Comius of 
Arras to mediate a peace with Cæſar; which, upon ac- 
count of his own valour, and the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, 
was readily acceded to. In the conditions of the treaty, 
Cæſar impoſed a certain annual tribute upon the Britons, 
(eſtimated by ſome at three thouſand pounds), and more- 
over included the ſecurity of Mandubratius with his do- 
minions : and that theſe conditions ſhould be faithfully 
obſerved, he commanded a number of hoſtages to be 
immediate delivered. Thus by the unhap;.y diviſions 
which prevailed among the chiefs, Britain fell a prey to 
the Romans. Peace being concluded, and every thing 
being properly adjuſted; and the ſeaſon alſo being far 
advanced, Cæſar embarked with his whole army, leav- 
ing the ſhores of Britain, and ſoon after arrived on the 
coaſt of Gaul. 

Such is Cæſar's own account of his wars and con- 
quefts in Britain. He certainly did not accompliſh his 
deſign, which was, according to Dion Caſſius, to con- 
quer and reduce the whole iſland to a Roman province, 
And after all he was contented with impoſing a light tri- 
bute on Caſſibellaun, and leaving the country without 
fortifying any place, or ſtationing any troops to ſecure 
the payment of the tribute. The celebrated Roman poet 
Lucan poſitively accuſes him of turning his back to the 
Britons. Horace and Tibullus, two other famous Ro- 
man poets, acknowledge, that in their time the Britons 
were not looked upon as conquered by the Romans. 
According to the above cited Dion Caſſius, Cæſar's 
conqueſt was fo trifling, or ſo ill ſecured, that for twenty 
years after his departure, the Britons retained their own 
kings and their own laws. Ia ſhort his two expeditions 
into this country rather increaſed the glory than the do- 
minions of Rome. And Tacitus, ſpeaking of theſe in- 
vaſions, ſays, that Cæſar had rather ſhewn the Romans 
the way to Britain, than put chem in poſſeſſion of it. 

After the departure oi C:xfar from Britain, the inha- 
bitants, though they became more and more known to 
the Romans, yet they continued in an eminent degree 
free from their power. Avguſtus, Julius's ſucceſſor, 
ſeems to have neglected this iſland, as a country where 
amity or enmity was of no conſequence to the Romans: 
or, perhaps, through policy, he was reſolved to ſet 
bounds to the Roman empire, imagining, that by ex- 
tending his territories, revolts might happen, and that 
he might then loſe what had been acquired for him. Be 
this as it may, after Cœſar's death, the tribute impoſed 
on the Britons was not paid, nor perhaps demanded, 
for twenty yearsr Auguſtus at laſt reſolved to compel 
the Britons to abide by the terms they had made with his 
uncle; and to this end he proceeded twice as far as 
Gaul, in order to invade Britain; but was prevented the 
firſt time by a revolt in Pannonia; and the ſecond, by 
being met there by the Bricilh ambaſladors, who ſued 
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for peace, which he readily granted them. But upon their 
not keeping their word, he formed the reſolution of making 
a thorough conqueſt of them. The Britons, informed 
of his deſign, again found means to divert him from his 
purpoſe, Tenuantius, who ſucceeded Caſſibellaun, ſent 
the emperor rich preſents, which were laid up in the ca- 
pitol. Cunobelin his ſucceſſor, maintained a good un- 
derſtanding with the Romans. He ordered money to be 
coined, ſome pieces whereof are till to be ſeen in the 
cabinets of the curious, with the five firſt letters of his 
name, C. u. n. o. b. or C. a. m. the three firſt of Ca- 
melodunum, his capital city on one ſide; on the other, a 
man ſitting and coining money, with theſe letters, 
T. A. S. c. i. o. by which antiquaries underſtand, that this 


money was deſigned for the payment of tribute. 


Tiberius, like Auguſtus, being no way ambitious to 
extend his empire, left the Britons to enjoy their liberty, 
ſatisfied with the reſpect they ſhewed him in returning 
ſome ſoldiers of Germanicus, who were ſhipwrecked on 
their coaſt. 

Caligula, a diſſolute tyrant, having paſſed the Alps 
with an intent to rob and pillage the empire, was excited 
by Adminius, (the ſon of Cunobelin a Britiſh king, 
whe had been baniſhed from his country for ſome miſ- 
demeanor by his father,) to make an attempt upon Bri- 
tain; but being told as he was embarking his men, that 
the Britons were prepared to receive him, he deſiſted 
from his enterprize. 

Thus the Britons enjoyed their freedom for about nine- 
ty- five years, under four emperors; and it was not till the 
reign of Claudius, that their ſubjection to the Romans 
took its date. The occaſion of which we ſhall here relate. 

Cunobelin left two ſons, Togodumnus and Characta- 
cus, who both ſucceeded : but whether they reigned 
Jointly or ſeparately is unknown. It happened in their 
reign that one Bericus for endeavouring to raiſe a ſedi- 
tion, being forced to fly the kingdom, betook himſelf 
to the emperor's court at Rome, where he was always 
laying out to the emperor, how eaſy a matter it would be 
to conquer Britain. Claudius, A.D.4 3, giving attention to 
what he advanced, reſolved to make the trial, and ſent to 
the Britons demanding the tribute due to the empire. As 
it had never been regularly paid, and as the Britons were 
exaſperated by the ill reception their ambaſſadors met 
with at the court of Rome, whom they had ſent to 
demand Bericus, they peremptorily refuſed to pay it, 
and at the ſame time prohibited all commerce with the 
Romans. Claudius having what he wanted, a plauſible 
pretence for the war, ſent A. Plautius, the prætor, before, 
whilſt he prepared to follow, with a reinforcement when- 
ever there might be occaſion for their ſervice. Plautius, 
therefore, landed his men without the leaſt oppoſition; 


for the Britons had received intelligence of a mutiny in 


the Roman army, at the time when they were going to 
embark, and not imagining it would have been quelled 
ſo ſoon, had neglected to put themſelves in a condition 
to reſiſt him. Plautivs would fain have brought the 
matter to a criſis immediately, but the Britons did all 
they could to avoid it, with a deſign to make him loſe 
time, hoping he would like Cæſar, go and winter in 
Gaul. Notwithſtanding all their precautions, he found 
means to attack Togodumnus ſeparately ; and having 
entirely defeated him, and routed his forces, he went in 
queſt of Caractacus, whom he ſoon after came up with, 
and likewiſe defeated. The Britons encamped in a 
careleſs manner on the other ſide of a river, which they 
deemed impoſſible for the Romans to paſs without the 
aſliſtance of a bridge: but the Britons were much ſur- 
prized at ſeeing ſome German ſoldiers ſwim acrols the 
river with their arms; they therefore immediately de- 
camped and retired to a greater diſtance. Fereupon 
Plautius paſſed over a conſiderable body of troops, un- 
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# Notwithſtanding the authority of Dion Caſſius, it is by 
no means probable, that there ſhould be a ford fo nigh the 


mouth of the river Thames, or a bridge a little higher up. 


He ſeems to have confounded ſome river that runs into the 
Thames with the Thames itſelf. 
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der Veſpatian and his brother Sabinus, who advancing 
towards the enemy, gave them battle and put them to 
flight. The Britons, however, rallying again the next 
day, attacked a detachment of the Roman army ſo vi- 
gorouſly, commanded by Sidius Geta, that they put 
them at firſt into diforder; and had nearly taken Geta 
himſelf; but getting out of their hands, he headed his 
troops, and returning, to the charge, obliged the Britons 
to leave the field. After theſe loſſes, the iſlanders re- 
tired towards the mouth of the river Thames. As they 
were perfectly acquainted with all the fords, they paſſed 
the river without any difficulty, whilſt the Romans who 
could follow them only at a diſtance, fell among the 
moraſſes, whence they had much trouble to diſengage 
themſelves. The Germans having at laſt found a ford, 
and the reſt of the army having paſſed over a bridge a 
little higher up“, the Britons were ſurrounded on all 
ſides, and great ſlaughter was made among them. 

Plautius judging 1t to be now a fit time to acquaint 
the emperor of his ſucceſſes, and to defire him to come 
and reap the honour of putting an end to the war, ſent 
meſſengers to him; and Claudius, who had all things in 
readineſs for his journey, ſet out immediately. As ſoon 
as he arrived, A. D. 44, he put himſelf at the head of 
his army, and compelling the Britons to come to a bat- 
tle, entirely routed them. After this victory, he ad- 
vanced towards Camelodunum , which having ſubdued, 
he ſtationed ſome Roman ſoldiers at that place, making 
it into the form of a province. Upon theſe ſucceſſes, 
he was ſaluted imperator by the army ſeveral times, con- 
trary to the Roman cuſtom, which never allowed a ge- 
neral to be honoured with that title above once in the 
ſame war, 

Claudius by this expedition, which was finiſhed in fif- 
teen days, acquired great reputation, as his clemency to 
the vanquiſhed gppeared by his leaving them in poſſeſ- 
ſion of their goods. Touched with his generous pro- 
ceedings, they erected a temple and altar to him, and 
paid him divine honours. The emperor now left Plau- 
tius govenor of Britain, and returned to Rome, after 
being abſent ſix months, where the ſenate decreed him 
the honour of a triumph, and the firname of Britannicus. 

Plautius continued the conqueſts the emperor had be- 
gun, being ſeconded by Veſpatian and Titus, who ſerved 
under him. Veſpatian beat the Britons in thirty con- 
flicts. He conquered two of the molt powerful nations, 
and ſubdued the Iſle of Wight. Plautius the comman- 
der in chief, being at length recalled, the ſenate, as a 
reward for his ſervices, decreed him the honour of an 
inferior ſort of triumph. 

P. Oſtorius Scapula being ſent into Britain in his 
ſtead, A. D. 50, found on his arrival, the Britons ma- 
king continual inroads into the Romans conqueſts. Upon 
which getting his army together, he marched ſuddenly 
againſt them in the midſt of winter, and defeating the 
firſt that made head againſt him, he fo diſconcerted the 
reſt, that he had nothing more to fear from their incur- 
ſions. Much about this time London became alſo a co- 
lony, and that part of Britain, lying between the Thames 
and the ſea, was reduced to a province, by the name of 
Britannia Prima. 

The Icenians , though in alliance with the Romans, 
were the ſirſt that oppoled the deſign of Oſtorius; and 
others following their example, joined their forces toge- 
ther, and eacamped on a very advantageous ground. 
The Romans, however, forced their intrenchments, and 
made great ſlaughter among them. After this Oſtorius 
turned his arms againſt the Cangians, who inhabited the 
weltern parts of Wales. Thete were ſoon diſperſed. 
The Roman army was not far from the Iriſh ſea, when 
news was brought tie general that the Brigantes & wer 
in arms. This obliged him to put off the execution of 
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+ Malden in Eſſex. 
1 The inhabitants of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, 
and Huntingdonſhire, 


The inhabitants of Vorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Durham, 
Weſtmorcland, and Cumberland. 
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his firſt deſign to ſome future opportunity; and being 
willing, before he proceeded to new conquelts, to ſecure 
his former ones, he marched back againſt the revolted 
Brigantes. This inſurrection was appealed by the pu- 
nithment of thoſe who had been the cauſe of it. But the 
Silures *, by far the braveſt and moſt powerful of all the 


Bri:ons, could not be prevailed upon to e ve 5 


tlie ſuperiority of the Roman arms. They confided in 
Caractacus, their king, who was looked upon as the 
greateſt general Britain had ever pr oduced. This prince, 
on whom the nations in: 1 ance with the Sthires, h. d 
conferred the command of the confederate army, was 
retired into the countiy of the Ordovices , where he 
had gathercu his s whole army together,. with a firm re- 
folution to v EINER the enemy. Lo this end, he poſted 
himſelt in a Very ac {vantageous ſituation, on 2 ſteep bill, 
by the fide of which a ſteep a and rapid river ran: he alſo 
fortified the avenues with ramparts of ſtone, and guarded 
them with the beft of his troops; and to inſpire them 
with courage, he rode up and down on the day of battle, 
repreſenting to them, that the battle about to be fought 
would determine, whether th: icy ſhot 14 preſerve their Ii 
berty, or wo enſlaved to th e Romans. IIe called to 
their rememberance the glory of their anceſtors, who had 
driven Cafor out of Brit: ein, and freed their cou intry from 
the Roman yoke. The ſoldiers teſtified their app roba- 
tion of . rde Of the if 2 anger, and declared, 
they were ready to the« 1 the laſt drop of their blood in 
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nuch difficulty; but before 
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had obſerved the forcable 
then patied the river without n 

they could approach the camp Gi the Britons, they were 
expoſed to a thower of darts, by which many were killed 
and wounded. Notwithitanding the oppoſition that 
was made, they reached the rampart, which being looſe 
ſtones piled one upon ancther, they eaſily overcame. 
The Britons at firit had greatly the advantage; but 
when the Romans entered their camp, they were quick- 
ly put to flight. The wile, daughter, and brothers cf 
Caractacus were taken priſoners, and he himſelt, a few 
days after, was delivered in chains to Oſtorius by Cartiſ- 
mandua, qucen of the Brigantes, to whom he had fled 
for r He had commanded the confederate 
army of the Britons nine years, according to Tacitus; 
but corching to Dion Caſl.us only ſeven. By the em- 
perors's command the captives were ſent to Rome; and 
on a day appointed, they were carried before him as he 
fat on his throne. Firſt Caractacus's vaſſals and reti- 
ue were conducted, then his wife, daughter, and bro- 
thers, and laſtly he himſelf, walking with a ſerene and 
ſettſed countenance, without appearing to be dejected at 
his misfortunes. The proyers which were made by the 
former were excecdingly fervile ; but Caractacus, neither 
craving mercy, nor being diſconcerted, with a noble 
brarer thus addreſſed the tribunal : 

© If my e eee in proſperity had been anſwera- 

ble to my nobitiry and fortune, I had come rather as a 
iriend, than as a captive to Rome; nor would you 
have dildained to liave received me as an ally, being a 
prince delcended from illuſtrious progenitors, and a 
lovereign of many nations. My pretent condition is 
to me low and dihonourable, but to you glorious and 
triumphant. I had once, horles, men, arms, and riches 
at my command. Is it wonderful then that I ſhould 
part with them unwillingly ? If Fate has allotted uni- 
verſal empire to you, I muſt ſubmit. Had 1 yielded 
to your arms without oppolition, my fortune would 
not have been remarkable, nor would your glory have 
been conſpicuous; and oblivion wou nd h. ve followed 
my puniſhment. But now if you ſpare my life, I ſhall 
be a perpetual example of your clemency.” Claudius, 
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* Who inhabited Herefordſhire, Radnorſhire, Brecknock- 
ſhire, Monmouthſhire, and Glamorganſhire. 
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being greatly move 
doned them all. 

Oſtorius now began to loſe 
the Britons fel! furtoully upon the legionary cohorts, that 
were left as guards ng . Stlures; they cut off the 
commander, eight , and many brave ſoldiers 2 
in ſhort, had not 8 Bales arrived from the 
neighbouring forts, all the Romans would have been put 
to the ſword. After many actions, attended with vari- 
ous ſucceſs, Oftorius, fin unable to ſubdue 
the Silures, and being worn out with fatigue and vexa- 
tion, rc I his br. each in the year 56. The Britons 
rejoiced exceedingly at his death, and the more, becauſe 
they attribute: 4 it to his regret at not being able to put 
a ſtop to the cœurſe of \ their victories. 

Aulus Didivs immediately ſent over; and he 
found the 1 te of aflairs in a worie CO ndition than every 
a legion c KY alens having been de- 
feated 8 grCat * 8 His rrival put a it p to the 
Sllures, who clated v ith the ate ſucce f , were making 
inroads into the frontiers Roman province, 

Civil diſcords and conte * a however, ſoon gave the 
Romans new advantages. I heſe va re OC calioned by 
Cartiſn: ndua, queen of the * Br) after ſhe had 
enriched herielt * the delivery of Cara dee rejected 
her huſband Venuti: Us, e his ſervant Vellocatus, 
and made him king. The Romans ſupported her in 
this uryuſt e and Venutius, thus debarred of his 
rights, juſtly turned his anger ag; ainſt the Romans them- 
ſelves, retat cd his kingdom ag. nfl their utmoſt oppo- 
ſition, and made them percriv t he was no deſpica- 
ble ſoldier, firit in t uncertain event, and 
then againſt the legion of Cans Naſica. Didius be- 
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running up and down amon 
their hair hanging looſe, Fre-brands in their hands, and 
ſurrounded with the 10 who, with hands htted up to 
Fieaven, poured out dreadinl imprecations. This hor- 
rible ſight, much aſtoniſhed the Romans, ſo that they 
ſtood like ſtatutes, expoled to the rage and fury of the 
enemy. Overcoming their ſears by the exhortations of 
their general, they ll upon the enemy ſword in hand, 
and toon became maſters of the iſland. Suetonius then 
commanded all the contecrat« i gr to be cut down, 
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where the IHanders lacriſicoc heir CaPUVEh, and con- 
ſulted the gods by inſpect: ng che entrails of men, 


W hilt Suetonius was buf; 
expected turn of affairs ablis 
abrupt manner, march towards the country of the 
Icent and Trinobantes, for a general revolt had taken 
place; the cauie of Which we thall here relate. Praſu- 
tagus, king of the Ilecnians, Had made the emperor and 
his daughters Co-Le1rs to his great treatures, thinking by 
that means to {ecure the protection of Nero for his fa- 
mily and kingdom. But the event proved the contrary. 
As ſoon as he was deccaſed, the emperor's officers ſeized 
upon all his effects in their mater's name. Boadicea, 
his widow, a woman of great ſpirit, oppoſing theſe 
unjuſt proceedings, che brutühneſb of the ctficers cauſed 
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her to be publickly ſcourged, and her daughters to be 
raviſhed. This barbarity was highly reſented by the 
Britons, who ſoon were inſpired with a ſpirit of revolt, 
which quickly broke out into action. The Icenians im- 
mediately took arms under the conduct of the injured 
Boadicea; and theſe were followed by their neighbours 
the Trinobantes. Venutius and his party joined with 
them; and, in fine, all the nations that had ſubmitted to 
the Romans, took up arms with one conſent, the city 
of London only excepted. The Britons were deprived 
of their eſtates, without any form of law, by the Roman 
ſoldiers, who were ſent to ſettle in the iſland. Caius 
Decianus, Nero's procurator, without any regard to the 
petitions that were preſented to him, or to the ordi- 
nance of Claudius, that left the vanquiſhed in poſſeſſion 
of their goods, confiſcated their eſtates to the emperor's 
uſe. Theſe and other acts of tyranny and cruelty, in- 
ſpired the people to ſhake off the Roman yoke. 

Boadicea, burning with a deſire of revenge, headed 
the revolters, and exhorted them in a lively manner, to 
take advantage of the abſence of the Roman general, 
and to free themſelves {rom lavery, by putting their op- 
preſſors to the dt. The Britons, cloſing with her 
propoſal, fell in a furious manner upon the Roman co- 
lonies, and maiſacred all without diſtinction, whether 
they were men, or women, young or old, Unheard-of 
cruelties were acted upon this occaſion, Wives were 
hung up with their infants at their breaſts, to make them 
in ſome meaſure ſuffer a double death. Virgins had 
their breaſts cut off and crammed into their mouths, 
that they might ſeem in the agonies of death to eat their 
own fleſh. The veterans at Camelodunum, having ſhut 
themſelves up in a temple, as in an aſylum, they 
choſe rather facrilegiouſly to burn them alive, than to 
ſtarve them to death. So that in this revolt, according 
to Tacitus, ſeventy thoutand, but, according to Dion 
Caſſius, eighty thouſand periſhed in the maſſacre, 

Boadicea was now at the head of one hundred thou- 
ſand Britons, and ardently deſired to engage in battle 
with Suetonius, whoſe army conſiſted only of ten thou- 
ſand men, Aattering herſelf the ſhould toon complete 
her revenge, by the deſtruction of the inconſiderable re- 
mains of the enemy. Suetonius, who expected no ſue- 
cours from any place, was much diſmayed; and plainly 
jaw, as the caſe then ſtood, he mult ether conquer or 
die; and, therefore, ſo far was he from retiring from the 
Britons, who were marching towards him, that he re- 
volved to go forward and attack them. To this end he 
pitched upon a narrow piece of ground for a field of 
battle, with a ſoreſt behind him, that ſecured him from 
ambuſcades in the rear, and a large plain before him, 
where the Britons were encamped. He drew up the 
legions cloſe together in the center, the light-armed 
were placed round about them, and the horſe made the 
two wings. The enemy appeared about the plain in 
battalions and ſquadrons, exulting at their numbers, and 
ſecure in the idea of victory. And fo fure were they c, 
ſucceſs, that they brought their wives and children into 
the field to be witneſſes of their actions, and ſharers in 
the booty. 

Boadicea, with her daughters by her ſide in the 
chariot, addreſſed herſelf to the ſeveral nations, declaring, 
« [t was not the firſt time the Britons had been victo- 
« riouvs under the conduct of their queen. That for 
« her part ſhe came not there, as one deſcended from 
royal progenitors, to fight for empire or for riches, 
« but as one of the common people, to avenge the loſs 
« of their liberty, the wrongs done to her own perſon, 
« and the violation of her daughters' chaſtity. That 
« the luſt of the Romans was not to be bore with, and 
« that neither old nor young eſcaped its pollutions; but 
« that the gods had already begun to puniſh them 
« according, to their deſerts; for one legion that durſt 
« hazard a battle, was deſtroyed, and the reſt returned 
« to their camp, or fled for their lives; ſo that they 
ce would be ſo far from being able to ſtand the attack of 
«« victorious army, that the very ſhouts of ſo many 
« thouſands would put them to flight. That if the 
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to be conquered by arms alone; and that lenity was no 
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tc Britons would but conſider the number of their forces 


and the motives of the war, they would reſolve to 
« vanquith or die. That it was much better to fall 
« honourably in defence of their liberty, than to be 
expoſed again to the ontrages of the Romans. This 
was- her reſolution; but for the men, they might if 
« they pleaſcd, chuſe life and ſlavery,” 

Suetonius alſo was not ſilent on this occaſion; and 
though he was aſſured of the valour of his troops, yet he 
thought it neceſſary to exhort them to deſpite the cla- 
mours and threats of the Britons. He repreſented to 
them that among the enemy © There were more women 
than ſoldiers, and that the preateſt part of them, hay- 
ing neither arms nor courage, would immediately fly 
from the victorious Romans. That in the mot 
numerous armies, the deciſion of the battle depended 
upon a few, and that their glory would be ſo much 
the greater as it was the leſs divided. That they 
ſhould be careful to keep their ranks cloſe, and to 
fight ſword in hand, after they had thrown their darts, 
And, laitly, that they ſhould not loſe time about the 
ſpoil, which would be the certain reward of their 
« victory.” The Romans then darted their javelins 
without quitting their advantageous polt; and, aſter the 
Britons had expended their darts, advanced ſword in 
hand, ſcconded by the auxiliaries from Germany, who 
fought with equal bravery. Whilſt they fought at a 
diſtance with their darts, the Britons imagined that the 
Romans, terrified at their great numbers, would have 
fled before them. But in this they were miſtaken; for 
the Romans advanced with undaunted bravery, which 
quickly put the Britons into diſorder. This inſpired the 
Romans with freſh courage, and they began the flaughter, 
ſparing neither man, woman, nor child; their thirſt for 
blood was fo great, that they even ſacrificed the horſes. 
In this great and decilive battle the Romans had about 
four hundred ſlain, and as many wounded; and Tacitus 
aſſures us, that not leſs than eighty thouſand Britons 
were deſtroyed. Boadicea eſcaped falling into the hands 
of the conquerors; but was touched with fo deep a ſenſe 
of her ſhame and lots, that ſhe ended her days with 
poiſon. 

Suetonius being recalled, reſigned the management 
of Britain to Petronius Turpilianus, who acted nothing 
remarkable, hiding his love of eaſe and ſloth under the 
{pecious appellation of the love of peace. 

To him ſucceeded Trebellius Maximus, as indolent 
as himſelf, He, owing to a quarrel with Cælius, one 
of his officers, was ferced to fly to Vitellius, general of 
the Roman army in Germany. 

Nero having deſtroyed himſelf, the Britons enjoyed 
ſome quiet during the ſhort reigns of Galba and Otho, 
the army being commanded only by tribunes, among 
whom Cælius bore the chief ſway. Vitellius, having 
mounted the throne, ſent Vectius Bolanus into Britain, 
who being unſkilled in the art of war, made no head 
againſt the Britons. Veſpaſian ſucceeding Vitellius in 
the empire, appointed Perilius Cerealis in his room. 
He defeated the Brigantes, the moſt northern and nu- 
merous of all the Britiſh nations, in ſeveral battles. 
Julius Frontinus, who ſucceeded him, acquired no leſs 
glory in ſubduing the warlike Silures. 

Towards the end of Veſpalian's reign, Julius Agricola 
was made governor of Britain; for a particular account 
of whole wars, we are indebted to his ſon-in-law Tacitus, 

'The Ordovices, ſome time before the arrival of 
Agricola, A. D. 79, in Britain, having lurprized and 
deſtroyed a body of Roman horle, determined him to 
march directly againſt them; and notwithſtanding they 
were retired among their mountains; he purſued and 
overcame them. After this he turned his arms againſt 
Mona, which the Romans had been obliged to abandon. 
Some of the horſe, whom he ordered to 1wim over with 
their arms in their hands, put the iſlanders into ſuch a 
conſternation, that they forthwith ſubmitted without 
oppolition. | 
Agricola, rightly judging that the Britons were never 
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leſs neceſſary than force, uſed all the means in his power 
to gain the affections of the Britons, He therefore began 
to reform the abules which the avarice or careleſsneſs of 
preceding governors had occalioned. He put a ſtop to 
all manner of extortions, and cauſed juſtice to be impar- 
tially adminiſtered. Thus did he gain their eſteem, and 
had no reaſon to fear their revolting, whilſt he ſhould be 
employed in enlarging his conqueſts. Veſpaſian dying 
about this time, Jitus his lon, knowing the great merit 
of Agricola, continued him in his government. 

In che ſpring of the following year, he took the field 
again, and marched his army towards the north, where 
he made ſome new conqueſts. And in the winter he 
endeavoured to ſoften the rongh manners of the Britons, 
and prevail upon them to imitate the cuſtoms of the 
Romans. The Britons conſenting, gave rile to many 
ſtately temples, noble portico's, and other buildings 
both public and private. The Britiſh nobles accuſtomed 
themſelves to ſpeak the Latin tongue, to which a little 
before they had the utmoſt averſion. They alſo wore 
the Roman habit, and, as Tacitus remarks, they came 
to look upon, as ſigns of politeneſs, what was only ſo 
many badges of their ſlavery. 

In his chird campaign, Agricola advanced as far as 
the river Tweed, building fortreſſe s, as he proceeded 
in his conqueits. The tor urth was taken up in ſubduing 
the nations inhabiting between the Tweed and the | *richs 
of Edinburgh and Dunbritton, into which the rivers 
Glota and Bodotria diſcharge themſelves. Theſe two 
Friths, one on the weit, and the other on the eaſt ſide 
of Scotland, penetrate fo far into the land, that the ſpace 
between them is not above thirty or thirty-five miles. 
Here Agricola built caltics and fortreſſes, by which 
means the nations that were yet unconquered were pent 
up as it were in another iſland. In his fifth campaign 
Agricola marched his army beyond the Friths, where he 
ſubdued ſome nations, and planted garriſons along the 
weſtern coaſts oppoſite Ireland, deſigning to make a 
deſcent 1 upon that iſland, having had information of the 
fiate of the country from a nobleman, who had been 
banifted out of it. In his ſixth campaign, Agricola 
paſſed the river Bodotria, ordering his fleet, to row 
along the coaſts, and take a view of the ports in the 
northern parts. Whilſt Agricola was advancing north- 
wards, news was brought him, that the northern nations 
had revoited, and were marching towards him' with a 
formidable army. He therefore ordered a troop of 
horic to march againſt them, in order to prolong the 
toht; but day- break. diſcovered his army to be In a 
dangerous ſituation, whereupon he advanced to the 

aſſiſtance of his army, and after a very obſtinate engage- 
ment, he compelled the enemy to retire. The fens 
\ favoured their retreat, or elſe that ſingle battle might 
12ve put an end to the war. 

In the following ſpring, A. D. 85, the Britons took 
the ficid again, and Agricola raking ſome natives for 

guides, marched at the head of his a army in queſt of 
tem. Having arrived near the Grampius, (Grantz- 
bain, in Scotland,) he ſaw the enemy drawn up to the 
number of about thirty tnouland. Galgacus, the Britich 
general, upon the approach of the Romans, repreſented 
to his army, that as they were at the extremity of the 
and, they could place no hopes in flight, and therefore 
nothing but victory could deliver them ſrom perpetual 
bondage, On the other hand, Agricola, with all the 
torce and charms of the Roman eloquence, exhorted 
his ſoldiers to do their duty, Then drawing up his 
army co the beſt advantage, ſpreading them out to make 
their numbers appear greater than they really were, he 
headed them hitnſelf. Galgacus had ranged his men on 
the {ide ofa hill, that his whole army miglit be viſible at 
onde to the Romans, and by that means he expected 
hey would be terrified, and decline the battle. Herein 
they were miſtaken; for a battle was carried on with 


darts, the Britons not caring to quit their poſts. They 
not widkdanding ſhewed great ſkill and courage by 


incans of their broad ſwords and ſhort bucklers, bear- 
ing oft, with amazing dexterity, the darts of the 
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Romans, and pouring upon them ſhowets of their own 
Agricola, finding they were immoveable by the preſent 
mode of fighting, ordered the Batavian and Thuringian 
cohorts to advance againſt the enemy, wich their iharp- 
pointed bucklers, which rendered their pointleſs (words 
unſerviceable; and they were compelled to retire with 
precipitation. Agricola, purſuing the victory, obſerved 
the field covered in a dreadful manner with the dead and 
dying. Night and wearineſs put an end to the purſuit. 
The unfortunate Britons, both men and women, wan- 
dering about in a deplorable manner, ſpent the night 
in calling their loſt friends, carrying off the wounded, 
in burning their houſes, through deſpair, and 1 
ſhifting from one part to another, not knowing Wa 
to reſt, Sometimes they conſulted with each other, 
and conceived ſome hopes; then again they were broken 
with pity and compaſſion, and oftener with rage and 
madneſs at the ſight of their deplorable wives and 
children, many of whom they butchered themſelves, 
merely becauſe they ſhould not fall into the hands of their 
enemies. This ſignal victory put an effectual ſtop to 
all future reſiſtance; and Agricola eaſily completed the 
conqueſt of the whole iſland, Thus the Britons, after 
forty-two years ſtruggle againſt the moſt powerful 
nation 1n the world, were ſubdued, and Britain reduced 
into a Roman province. This was completed in the 
fourth year of the reign of the emperor Domitian, 
about one hundred and thirty eight years after the firſt 
landing of Julius Czfar, whence Agricola was recalled 
out of Britain, and cauſed to be poiſoned by Domitian. 

From Agricola to the reign of Adrian, we have but 
a ſlender account of the Britiſh affairs; trom which we 

may conclude, that the Britons were permitted to re- 
main in the peaceable poſſeſſion of their liberty. It may 
alſo be obſerved in this interval, that the Romans ſuf- 
tered the Britons to have their own kings, taking a pride 
in having ſuch for their ſubjects. Juvenal mentions 
Arviragus as king of ſome part of Britain in the reign of 
Domitiaa. 

In the firſt year of Adrian, the northern people, con- 
ſiſting of Picts, Scots, and Britons, made irruptions into 
the Roman province. Their firſt exploit was to demo- 
liſh ſome of the fortreſſes which had been built by Agri- 
cola between the two Friths. Upon this Juluis Severus 
was ſent over, but being ſuddenly recalled, made no pro- 
greſs againſt them. The emperor himſelf landed in Bri- 
tain with a large army, and marched towards the north 
with a view to quell the inſurgents. Having advanced 
as far as York, he was div erted from his intended con- 
queſt by the deſcription ſome old ſoldiers gave him of 
the country. In hopes therefore of keeping them quiet 
by enlarging their bounds, he delivered up to the Cale- 
donians all the lands which were ſituated between the 
twWo Friths and the Tyne; at the ſame time, to ſecure 
che Roman province from their incurſions, cauſed, in the 
year 123, a mighty wall to be made of wood and earth, 
which extended from the river Eden in Cumberland, to 
he Tyne in Northumberland, being eighty miles in 
length; after this tranſaction he returned 8 to 
Rome, where he gained the title of Re/torer of Britain, 
which, as a motto, was ſtamped upon his coin. 

How ſtrong ſoever this rampart of Adrian's might be, 
it did not prevent the inroads of the Caledonians. When 
the Roman forces were at a diſtance, thy began to make 
their uſual irruptions. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
A. D. 139, they broke down the rampart in ſeveral 
places, andinvaded the ſouthern province. Wo hereupon 
Lollius Urbicus, Antoninus's heutenant, marched againſt 
them, defeated the Brigantes, and raiſed another wall“ 
Exh the Friths of Edinburgh and Dunbritton, where 
Agricola had before built his fortreſſes. 

Marcus Aurelius, who ſucceeded Antoninus as empe- 
ror of Rome, made Calphurnius Agricola governor of 
Britain, He partly by-prudence, and partly by force, 
appeaſed the northern tumults, and more firmly eſta- 
bliſhed che Roman power in Britain. In this emperor's 
reign, Lucius, a Britith king, embraced the Chriſtian 
religion, which had been a long time before planted in 
Britain, 


that this wall was built by Severus, though it was in reality built by Lollius Urbicus. 
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Britain, though it had made. no great progreſs, He 
ſent ambaſſadors to Elcutherus, the twelfth biſhop of 
Rome, deſiring his aſſiſtance and direction in the in- 
ſtruction of himſelf and his ſubjects in the knowledge of 
the Chriſtian faith. Eleutherus gladiy embraced the op- 
portunity, and inſtructed the two ambaſſadors (whole 
names were Elwan and Medwin) in the firit place ; bap- 
tizing them, and conſecrating them biſhops ; after which 
ne ſent them back to their own country, where the gol- 
pel flouriſhed under their miniſtration. 

In the reign of Commodus, A. D. 186, the Caledo- 
nians taking up arms, furpri: zed the Roman army, de- 
{troyed the general, with moſt of his folders, and ra 
vaged the country. The whole province was in danger 
of k being over- run, had not the emperor rag liately ſent 
over I rs Marcellus, who in a ſhort tim e put an end 
to this dangerous war. He obſerved, that theſe com- 
motions were owing to the want of diſcipline among the 
Romans; and therefore he applied him! elf to reform the 
abuſes which had crept in among them, and happily ſuc- 
ceeded But notwithſtanding theſe and all his other ſer- 
vices, the emperor ſtripped him of his government, and 
would fain have deprive ed him of liſe. After his dep ar- 
ture from the iſland, the emperor ſent Eis favourite Pe- 
rennis, Who diſmifled the old officers of the army, and 
replaced them with others, who were ffrong'y attached to 
his intereſt. This ſo exalperated the ſol cry, that they 
ſent a detachment of fifteen hundred men to accuſe him 
before the emperor of treaſonable practices. Commo- 
dus, having been jealous of him for fome time, delivered 
him up to the foldiers, who firit ſcourged, and then exe- 
cuted him on the ſpot. 

Marcellus being ſlain, the emperor, by letters, ſoli- 
cited Helvius Pertinax to undertake the HEUtenancy ol 
Britain, A. D. 188, which he accep A le ſuppreſſed 
the ſedit ion, but not without great danger to himſelf, as 
in a mutiny in tlie ninth legion, he was left for dead 
among the ſlain. Then deſiring to be diſiniſſed, he was 
ſucceeded by Clodius Albinus ; whom, upon tome ful- 
picion, Commodus recalling, Junws Severus was ſent in 
his room. 

After the death of Commodns, A. D. 195, Pertinax 
was made emperor, who reinftated Albinus in his go- 
vernment; and in this poſt he was continued by Julian. 
Albinus by his liberalities had ſo won the aitections of 
the {oldiers, that after the death of Julia in they proclaimed 
him emperor. At the ſame time, Septimius Severus in 
Pannonia, and Peſcennius Niger in Syria, had the ſame 
honour conferred upon them by their reſpective armies, 
Albinus being deceived by Severus, tranſported his 
troops into Gaul, where he was met by the emperor 
with a numerous army, who immediately gave him bat- 
tle, in which Albinus's forces were brand „and him- 
ſelf ſlain T. Not long after this, A. D. 197, „Se verus 
divided Britain into two governments. The fourth was 
given to Heraclitus, and Virius Lupus had the F north, 
bordering upon the Caledonians, who % infelted him, 
that he was forced to purchaſe a peace with money. 

After this treaty Britain remained Da urbed, until 
the fifteenth year of Severus, when tic Caledonians again 
began their encroachments, being © ncoOurage: 1 thereto by 
the entire neglect of all diiciphne in the Roman army. 
They had advanced lo far, that the emperor i reſolved 
to go over in perſon with a numerous arm, and make a 
thorough conqueſt of the north. IIe carried with him 
his two ſons, Caracalla and Geta. Upon jus arrival, 
however, A. D. 209, the Caledonians offered him an 
honourable peace, but he difdainiully refuled it; and 
leaving Geta at London to take care of the founlicrn 
parts, "he marched dirccily wich Caracalla towards their 
country, and penetrated even to the very extremity of 
the north. In this expedition, which was performed, 


* "The time of this embaſſy is variouſly related by different 
authors; Bede ſays, it happened in the year x56; Malmeſbury 
places it in 166; Matth. Weſtmin. 185; and others allert that 
it happened at {kill different periods. 

+ This tranſaction happened near Ludunum, nov Lyons, 
a France, 
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vith vaſt labour and unremitted induſtry, he Toft fifty 
thouſand men, in cutting down woods, drai ning bop 85, 
or filling the m with bavins „and by the continual am- 
buſcades of the enemy. Aiter he h: ad encountered theſe 
difficulties, and fubdued the fierce nations of the north, 
he found the country could not be kept in ſubjection 
without a numerous army always upon the por. He 
therefore contented himſelf with divid! ing the iſland into 
two parts, by building a wall in the ſame place Adrian 
had formerly thrown up his ramp arts and not, as ſome 
have un: eine, between the two friths &. This wall, ſome 
remains whereof are ſtill to be ſeen, was called by the 
ancient Britons, Murſever; or the wall of Severus; by 
the Engh ih, -iy Picts' a all. The emperor then retired 
to Eboracum „ and took upon him the title of Britan- 
2 Maximus. Caracalla, throwing of all reſtraint, 
ſuffered the ſoldiers to commit all manner of licentiouſ- 
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neis, ſo that the Caledonians, who were little a eb 
to their yoke, again revolted. Severus not knowing 
the reaſon of it, ordered the rebels to be mat! cred. 
A little after this he died at Eboracum, A 'D: 212, 
being worn out with old age, infirmities, and griet for 
the wickedneſs of his f. {on Antonius Carracalla **, After 
which, his two ſons, having made peace with the Ca- 


ledonians; returned to Rome. 

Little is known concerning the aff. rs of Bricain from 
the death of Severus to the re: Zu 0: Diocleſian, A. D. 
28 4. It appears by the coins of Lollianus, Victorinus, 


Poſthumius and others, found in England, that form 
of the thirty tyrants were acknowledged in Britain. 
rc bus the empcrer ſent over into Britain great numbe 
t Vandals ind Burgundians, who ic is generally ſup- 
- fe, were Icitled on Gogr Nag -h. ills, 1 near Cambridge, 


where they fill remains a fortification ſuppoſcd bo be 
the work of theſe forcigners; eng it 5 much more 
probable, that 1t be long: d to the Danes, who for a long 
time were in po lemon of Ca ge. 

Carauſius, a man of mean birth, but of great under- 
ſtanding, was, about A. P. 287, et 1 {cour the 
ſeas of the Francs and Saxons, who infeſted c Belgick, 
Armorican, and Britiſh coaſts. He was a man of fo 
little honeſty, that he neither reſtored to the ov ners willy 
he had taken, nor gave the emperor's officers an ac- 
count thereof ; ſo that he in a ſhort time, heaped great 
quantities of riches into his own coffers. This m. al-con- 
duct greatly exaſperated Maximian, and he reſolved to 
cauſe Carauſius to be aſſaſſinated. By ſome means, 
however, Carauſius obtained intelligence of the empe- 
ror's intentions; and as he was a rich and powerful man, 
he made intereſt with the foldiers in ev Fay whom his 
money gained over to his party. Maximian marched a 
large army as far as Gaul, with a view to attack and 
bring him to juſtice ; but ne found Carautius {0 fi: ha 
ſeated in Britain, that he withdrew his forces, and 
mitted him to enjoy the government of the iſland. Maxi- 
mian had no inclination to let Carauſius remain in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of Britain; and therefore diſpatched 
Conſtantius with an army againſt him. Before Conltan⸗ 
tius's arrival, Alcctus, the confidential friend of Carau- 
ſius, had deſtroyed the uſurper, and cauted himſelf 
to be elected 8 in Britain. Conſtantius landed 
in Britain, A. 286, and engaged the army un- 
der Alecius, ag was ſlain by Alclepiodorus ; he allo 
took upon himlclt the imperial dignity, and was lain 
in battle. 

A. D. 30g, the Chriſtians throughout the empire ſuf- 
red a molt horrid and dreadful periecution becauſe 
they Ic fuled to oller ſacrifice to the gods of the Romans, 
according to the command of Diocteſtan. 

W hillt thefe thin gs were tranſacting, Diocleſian and 
Maxiunian refhigned the enpire both on zhe lame day, 
A. D. 304, to Conſtantius and Galerius. Phe weltern 
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1 Severus was at this time ſixty years of age, and much 
afllicted with the gout, 

dee the Note in p. 23. | York. 

* his impious wretch cauſed the phyſhcians who attended 
his father to be put to death, meicly ber auſe they did not. dil 
PUtCH nis aged relative. i 
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whoſe inclination was to favour the Chriſtians. Upon 
ſome diſturbances in the iſland, he came over, and died 
at York in an expedition againſt the northern people, 
who were then diſtinguiſhed by the names of Deucale- 
donians and Victurians. Before he expired he had the 
ſatisfaction of ſceing his fon Conſtantine “, whom he 
named for his ſucceſſor. 

The Britons lived in quiet during the reign of Con- 
ſtantine T. He was the fifſt emperor that made a law, 
whereby the Chriſtians had the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion chroughout the Roman empire, and conſe :quently 
in Britain. In a few years he became maſter of the 
whole Roman empire, againſt the power of all thoſe 
who had uſurped any authonty, or who made any op- 
poſition. Some time afterwards he removed his im- 


perial ſeat from Rome to Conſtantinople, and drawing 


alter him many forces from Gaul, Germany, and Bri- 
tain, towards the then ſeat of his empire, he opened a 
way for invaſions and incurſions into the weſtern pro- 
vinces, and laid the foundation not only of the loſs of 
Britain, but alſo of the ruin of the Roman empire; for 
the better tecurity of which, he divided it into four 
pr. xfectures, and theſe into fourteen dioceſes or pro- 
vinces. Brita in, one of the dioceſes, was ſubjected to 
he prefect of Gaul, and was, inſtead of the two divi- 
lions made by Severus, divided into three parts, viz. 
Britannia Prima, containing the ſouthern parts of Bri- 
tain, and having the city of London for its capital; 5r:- 
tannia Secunda, comprehending that part which is now 
called Wales, and having the town of Iſca, now Caer- 
Leon, for its capital; and Maxima Cæſarienſis, contain- 
ing all the northern parts of Britain, and having Ebori— 
cum, now York, for its metropohs. This laſt pro- 
vince was afterwards divided into two, viz. Maxima 
Cefarienſts, and Flavins Ca ferienſts ; ; but whether Con- 
ſtantine, or ſome ſucce "ed ing emperor made the diviſion, 
authors are not In the re In of Conſtantine, or 
not long after, there were twenty- eight cities in Britain, 
as we are aſſured from Giidas and Bede; all which are 
regionably believed to have been biſhoprics. In the 
ninth year of his reign, faith Sir Henry Spelman, he 
commanded a council to be held at Arles, in France, 
where three Britiſn biſhops were preſent, viz. Eborius, 
biſhop of York; Reſtitutus, biſhop of London; and 
Adeltins, biſhop of Camelodunum, or Malden. 
Conſtantine kkewife called the general council at Nice 
in Bithynia, and wrote to the Britons, as he did to other 
people, commanding them, to obſerve the decrees of 
that council; and alto directed his epiſtle to the inhabi- 
tants of Britain, commanding them to burn all Arius's 
books 1. By his will he divided the empire, after his 
death, between his three ſons, Conſtantinus, Conſtantius, 
and Conſtans : he was interred at Conſtantinople; and 
his funeral pomp was attended by Conſtantius. 
Britain being drained of its forces, as well a 
Roman provinc 
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* This Conſtantine was undoubtedly the ſon of Conſtantius 
by Helena ; but who ſhe was, whether his wife or concubine, 
of what country, Whether of Britain, Mcoſia, or Bithynia, is 
much controverted amongtt authors. Zuſimus, lib. II. 40, 
47 3: Bede, lib. 1. c. 6, 31; and Nicephorus, lib. v11. ſay, ſhe 
was his concubine; but others, among \ hom is Eutrc pius, 
aſlert, that ſhe was his wiſe, and that he was divorced Hoc? 
her when he married Theo lor: ' the daughter-in-law of Maxi- 


mian. As to her cou ry Bale is ſilent, but Baronius, Ulher, 
Camden, Alford, Stilling gftect, and Fuller, acquaint us, that 
ihe was a Briton; aud ſo:nae aſſert, that ſhe was the daughter 


Oi king Cael; and that Conſtantine was born in Britain; 
Nicephorus, Liv 1enus, Lipſius, and ſome others, conte -nd, that 
he was born at Drenanum, (a town of Bithynia i in Aſiaà, be- 
tween the cities Nicomedia and Niczra, near the Propontis, 
called Hellenopolis, in memory of Helena,) and that Helena 
Was the daughter of Conſtantius's hoſt, when he was at that 
place in his“ expedition again{t the Perſians 11k] Sarmatians. 
{ irmicus, another writer, affirms, that he was born at Naiſus, 
(now Niſi or Nifll um,) a town of Upper Melia. 

+ He began to reign A. D. 307. 

+ « The council allembled by Conſtantine at Nice, is one 
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rovinces, with Britain, fell to the ſhare of Conſtantius, 


empire to the eaſt, was ſo expoſed to the terrible ra- 
vages of the Picts and Scots, that they were obliged to 
call i in a foreign nation to their aid, who afterwards be- 
came meſters "of the iſland. 
Aſter the death of Conſtantine, the "PRA empire 
was divided between his three ſons, as above mentioned, 
but in a little time Conſtantius became maiter of the 
whole. He ſent into Britain, Paulus, a notary, who 
committed numberleſs extortions. Martinus, the go- 
vernor, though he could not oppoſe him, perſuaded 
him to ui his power with more moderation. Paulus, 
in an inſolent manner, told him, that thoſe who found 
fault with his proceeding deſerved to be put in irons as 
rebels to the emperor. The governor enraged at theſe 
words, drew his {word and ſtruck at him, but miſting 
his blow, he turned the point of it againſt his 3 own breait, 
and by that means became his own executioner. This 
circumſtance added oreatly to the power of the tyrant 


Paulus, who now condemned to death all that oppoſed 
his meaſures, 


—— 


In the reign of Valentinian, Britain was greatly re- 
uced by the joint attacks of the Picts, Scots, Attacots, 
Francs, and Saxons. Nectaridus, governor of the ſea 
coaſts, was defeated and flain, and ſoon after Bucho- 
baudes, general of the land forces, met with the ſame 
fate. Firſt Severus and then Jovinus were ſent to put a 
ſtop to their ravages, but without ſucceſs. At length 
Theodofiws the Elder, fo called to diftinzuiſh him from 
his ſon, the firſt emperor of that name, was deputed 3 . 
he routed the pillagers in ſeveral encounters, and drove 
them entirely out of the Roman province, having reco- 
vered all their plunder, which he reſtored to the right 
owners, reſerving a trifling part only tor the ſoldiers. 
After this, he repaired the ruined cities and caſtles; 
and having laid the foundation of a laſting peace, re- 
turned to Rome in the year 368, leaving the care of the 
iſland to the governors of the five Provinces. 

In the reign of Valentinian II. and Gratian, Maximus 
was ſent into Britain, in order to gell an inſurrection of 
the Picts. Upon his arrival he formed a project of di- 
viding the Scots and Picts, whoſe union was the only 
obſtacle to the conquelt of the whole iſland. To this 
end he perſuaded the Picts to join with the Romans, by 


promiſing them all the land that ſhould be taken from 


the Scots. Not long after, the Scots being attacked by 
the two united powers, were forced to ab ndon tacir 
country, and fly to Ireland and the adjacent iſles. Maxi- 
mus, according to his promiſe, put his allies in poſſeſſion 
of their country, but with an intent to ſubdue them in 
their turn. Whilit he was meditating on theſe matters, 
Gratian, who reigned in conjunction with his brother 
Valentinian, made Theodoſius the Y ounger his partner: 
His choice, though generally app lauded.” was by Maxi- 
mus conſtrued into a great affront to himſelf; who 
thought he deſerved that honour much better, and there- 
fore reſolved to aſſume the title of emperor. Hereupon 
he took upon himlelf the imperial dignity, in Britain, 


—— 


« of the moſt famous and interc? 
«K to us in E 
cc 


nig events that are preſented 
ccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; and yet, what is moſt ſur- 
priſing, there is no part of the hiſtory of the church that has 
been unfolded with ſuch negligence, or rather paſſed over 
« with ſuch rapidity. "The ancient writers are neither agreed 
« concerning the time nor place in which it was aftembled, the 
number of thoſe whe {fat in council, nor the bithop who pre- 
« fide] in it. No authentic acts of its famous ſentence have 
«K been committed to writing, or, at leait, none have been 
« tranſmitted to our times, The caſtern Chriſtians differ from 
« all others, both concerning the number, and the nature of 
« the laws that were enacted in this celebrated council. The 
« latter mention only twenty canons; but in the eſtimate of 
the former, they amount to a much greater number. It ap- 
pears, however, by thoſe laws, which all parties have ad- 
« mitted as genuine, and alſo from other authentic records, not 
« only that Arius was condemned in ds council, but that 
« ſome other points were determined, and certain meatures 
« agreed upon, to calm the religious tumults that had fo long 
« troubled the church.“ Vide Mothcim's Ecclchaftical Hitz 
tory, cent. Iv. part 11, Chap. v. ſec, XII. 
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and went nto Gaul to fight Gratian, The Roman hiſ- 
orians inform us, that Maximus, having cauſed Gra- 
tian to be aſſaſſinated as he was flying into Italy, and 
dethroned, Valentinian II. was himſelf vanquiſhed, and 
beheaded by Theodoſius. Valentinian being reſtored, 
was ſoon after murdered by Abrogaſtus, who placed 
Eugenius upon the throne. Theodoſius fought the 
uſurper, and ſerved him in the fame manner as he had 
done Maximus. Thus he became ſole maſter of the 
empire, and remained fo as long as he lived. 

The Roman ſoldiers being drawn out of Britain, to- 
gether with the flower of the Britiſh youth, expoſed the 
illand again to the incurſions of the Pitts and Scots. 

The Britons, conſiſting now of a mixture of Romans 
and other foreigners, with the natives, whoſe intereſt 1t 
was to defend Britain as their common country, finding 
themſelves thus harraſſed by their neighbours, and hav- 
ing no hope of any aſſiſtance from Rome, reſolved to 
elect an emperor of their own; and therefore pitched 
upon Marcus, an officer of great credit among them. 
But not having the good fortune to pleaſe the people, 
he was ſlain or dethroned, and another named Grattan, 
choſen in his ſtead. He being a man of a cruel and 
bloody temper, was aſſaſſinated four months after his 
election. They next choſe one Conſtantine, a common 
ſoldier, merely on account of his name. The new em- 
peror, being a man of courage, beat back the Scots 
arid Picts into their own country, and then, making a 
peace with them, formed a deſign of becoming matter 
of the whole Roman empire. With this view, he paſſed 
over into Gaul with the remainder of the Brittſh army, 
as well natives as Romans; but about four years after 
was vanquiſhed by Conſtantius, and was beheaded by 
order of Honorius the emperor, in the year 407. 

From this time the affairs of Britain gradually de- 
clined ; for being deſtitute of the Roman legions, as 
well as of its nobleſt inhabitants, who accompanted the 
Roman army into Gaul, the ifland was expoſed to the 
invaſion of every barbarous adventurer. The Britons 
were particularly harraſſed by the Picts and Scots, and 
other northern people. They now began to implore 
the aſſiſtance of their old maſters the Romans, ſuing to 
thoſe people as patrons and protectors, whom betore 
they looked upon as tyrants and uſurpers. They ſent 
ſeveral meſſages to the emperor Honorius; but he, not 
being able to defend himſelf againſt the Goths under 
Alaric, was not in a condition to afford them any ſuc- 
cour; and therefore adviſed them to inure themſelves to 
arms; and to endeavour to repel all invaders by their 
own native force, freely acquitting them of all the Ro 
man jurisdiction. Having the right of government in 
their own hands, they betook themſelves to live after 
their own laws and inſtitutions; and the Armoricans, 
who now obtained the name of Britons in Gaul, fol- 
1owed their example. Thus fell the vaſt and mighty 
empire of the Romans, firſt in Britain, and ſoon after in 
Italy. The Britons were diſcharged from their alle- 
giance with the Romans about the year 410, which 
was 463 years after the firit invaſion of the ifland by 
Julius Caiar. The Romans, however, again aſlifted 
the Britons, but finally departed from the iſland about 


che year 435, Which was 488 years after their firſt en- 
trance into it. 


. 

The Picts and Scots invade Britain. The Britons apply 
to Atius, in vain for Succour. They elett a Monarch, 
Propofal for calling in the Saxons. The Propoſition 
approved. Origin of the Saxons. The Manncrs, 
Government, and Religion of that People, 


ON the final departure of the Romans in 435, as 
mentioned at the concluſion of our laſt chapter, 
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* By monarch here is to be underſtood, one ſuperior to the 
other heaus or kings, on whom they depended in ſeme 
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the Pitts and Scots began their hoſtilities with greater 
confidence than ever. They attacked the wall which 
had been lately repaired, and being weakly defended by 
the Britons, they made large breaches in teveral places, 
that they might have no obltacles when their inclination 
prompted them to make inroads into the enemy's coun- 
try. The Britons deſpairing of being able to reſiſt their 
enemies, abandoned part of their country, and retired 
to the more ſouthern parts of the kingdom. The Bri- 
tons, however, paid a large*fum of money to purchaſe 
a peace with their neighbours : and the wall of Severus 
was to be the common boundary between the two na- 
tions. The Scots murmured againſt this peace ; and 
the war ſoon broke out afreſh. Soon after the com- 
mencement of this war, the Britons in one battle loſt 
fifteen thouſand men. They then ſued in a ſupplant 
manner for peace; which they obtained upon very hard 
terms. All the country lying north of the Humber, 
was to be delivered up to the Picts and Scots, who took 
poſſeſſion of it. This peace was of no long continuance z 
for a famine broke out in Britain not long after, and the 
Picts and Scots took advantage of their misfortunes and 
miſeries ; made inroads into their country, and ravaged 
It in a mercileſs manner. 

The extreme milery of the Britons compelled them to 
have recourſe once more to their old maſters, the Ro- 
mans, for aſſiſtance. They addreſſed doleiul letters to 
ZEtius, the Roman heutenant in Gaul, who had been 
ſucceſsful in repelling the violence of the Gothic arms, 
They began thus: «© To Ætius, thrice conful ; the 
c groans of the Britons. The Barbarians drive us to 
the ſca, and the ſca drives us back to the Barbarians ; 
between which we have the choice of thele two deaths, 
cither to be ſlaughtered by the one, or drowned by 
ce the other. And excluſive of the enemy, we the 
ce wretched remnant of the Britons, and your vaſſals, are 
puniſhed by famine and mortality, which are preſent 
« very much rage in our land.“ They, however, re- 
ceived no anſwer to their urgent petition ; for the Ro- 
man empire was every where infeſted with Huns, Goths, 
and Vandals; ſo that the Romans were not able to ſend 
any ſuccours into Britain. The Britons, reduced to the 
greateſt diſtreis, convened a general council, in order to 
fix upon ſome mode whereby they might extricate them- 
ſelves from the power of the enemy, and preſerve peace 
to their countrymen. They agreed, as the only means 
to prevent their ruin, to clect a monarch *, flattering 
themſelves, that, when united under one head, their di- 
viſions would ceaſe, and they thoukl by that means be 
the better enabled to reſiſt their enemies. Diſſentions 
{till reigned among the petty kings; and they were ſo 
far from ſubmitting to the monarch elect, that they 
ſought to aſſaſſinate him, that they wight be elected to 
his office, It was theretore- impoſſible for theſe mo- 
narchs to ſubſiſt long, ſeeing all the mal-contents joined 
together for their deſtruction. Thus the Britons by en- 
deavouring to unite themſelves under one, plunged 
themſelves deeper into anarchy and conſuſion. 

Vortigern, king of the Danmonut F, was choſen chief 
king in 445, This prince was haughty and inſolent, 
neither wiſe in council, nor experienced in war; yet he 
was much beloved by his ſubjects, becaule his vices 
were ſimilar to their own. Fe was no way concerned 
on account of the common danger, but conſidered the 
public treaſury as a fund, only to ſatisty his luſts and ex- 
travagancics. "The people beginning to grow impatient 
and diſſatisfied with his behaviour, made him dread at- 
ſaſſination; and therefore he convencd a general aſſem- 
bly, and repreſented to them in a lively and pathetic 
manner, the extreme miſcry of the nation, and the 
great danger from thence of being eicher driven out of 
their native cotintry, or entirely deſtroyed by their ene- 
mies. He then propoſed; that the warlike Saxons 
might be called to their aſſiſtance, telling them, that by 
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ORIGIN OF THE SAX ON, 


the help of thoſe auxiliaries they would ſoon be in a 
condition not only to reſiſt the enemy, but to repay 
them in their own coin, The propoſal was readily 
accepted ; and they proceeded to conſider on the condi- 
tions proper to be offered to the Saxons. Vortigern 
propoted the allotting them ſome province, that their 
own intereſt might induce them to wage the war the 
more heartily and vigorouſly : and the iſle of Thanet in 
Kent, being a proper place to land their forces at, and 
alſo convenient for them, whenever they ſhould have a 
mind to return into their own country, was adjudged to 
them. They allo agreed that the Saxon ſoldiers ſhould 
be allowed pay. Ambaſſadors were immediately choſen, 
and diſpatched ro Germany, with a view to make 
known the requeſts of the Britons to the Saxons, and 
promiſing them advantageous conditions if they would 
come over to their aſſiſtance, 

But before I proceed, it will be neceſſary to give 
ſome account of the Saxons, a ſubject but very ſlightly 
touched upon by the generality of Engliſh hiſtorians. 


About the time the Romans began their conqueſts in 


Germany, the inhabitants of the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, 
now called Jutland, leaving their country, poſſeſſed 
themſclves of the northern parts of Germany. Theſe 
Cumbrians divided themſclves into three nations, the 
Suevi, Francs, and Saxons. The latter ſpreading 
themſelves well ward, towards the German Ocean. The 
Suevi were 10 terrible to the ancient Germans, that 
they looked upon them as a match for the immortal 
Gods; and the Francs over-run the whole province of 
Gaul, and founded the noble kingdom of France. 

The Saxons poſſeſſed themſelves of all thoſe tracts of 
Jand that he between the Rhine and the Elbe. Their 
territories, bounded on the weſt of the German Ocean, 
were extended eaſtward to the borders of Thuringia. 
Conſequently they were maſters of Saxony, Weſtphalia, 
and all that part of the Low-Countries lying north of 
the Rhine. Upon tne decline of the Roman empire, 
after the death of "Theodcſius, the Saxons made then;- 
ſelves maſters of all the country along the coaſts of the 
German Ocean, and extended their conqueſts as far as 
the iſlands of Zealand. | 

The true etymology of their name 1s as difficult to be 
aſcertained as their origin. The moſt common opinion 
is, that the word Saxon comes from Seax, which in 
their language ſignifies a ſword. They had two forts, 
a long one, which they wore by their fide, or at their 
back, and another that was ſhorter, which ſerved for a 
bayonet or dagger. Thcy were both in the thape of a 
cutlace or falchion. | 

As to their manners, they very nearly reſembled the 
ancient Germans, as deſcribed by Tacitus. They were 
naturally brave and Warlike, as their many conqueſts 
ſufficlently evince. But to their enemies they were 
levere and cruel, eſpecially to their priſoners of war, 
whom they ſeldom failed to ſacrifice to their gods. 

Their dominions were divided in twelve govern- 
ments or provinces, each of which had a chiet or head, 
accountable to the general aſſembly of the nation. In 
time of war, they choſe a general, to whom the com- 
mand of their armies was given, and he was inveſted 
with almolt ſovereign power. Upon the concluſion of 
2 War, like the Roman dictators, his authority was at 
an end. 

As for their religion, it was the ſame with that of the 
other northern nations, and ſome part of Germany. 
The Britiſh Saxons embraced chriſtianity, towards the 
end of the ſixth century. The principal gods they 
adored, before they received the Goſpel, were the Sun, 
Moon, Tuifco, Moden, Thor, Friga, or Frea, and 
Seater, Three days of the week were conſecrated to 
theſe deities. Tuifco is ſuppoſed to have been the 
grandion of Japhet, and to have firſt peopled the 
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* Witichind, a Saxon hiftorian, puts theſe words in the 
mouths of the Britiſh ambaſtadors ; however it cannot be de- 
med but that they are very natural, conſidering the deplorable 
condidon the Britons were ins 


| northern parts of - Europe. 


THEIR MANNERS, &c. 27 
The god Thor, from 
whence the word thunder, was the ſame among the 
Saxons, as Jupiter was among the Romans, that is to 
lay, The Thundercr, Moden was the god of war. 
Their principal families looked upon him as their 
founder and gloritied in being deſcended from him. 
There are ſtill ſome traces in England of the name of 
Woden, as Wanſdick, Wanſborough, which are con- 
tractions of Woden's-dick and Woden's-borough. 
Friga the wife of Woden was the Venus of the Saxons, 
She was worſhipped in the ſhape of an hermaphrodite, 
as being the goddeſs of both ſexes. They had another 
god named Ermenſwol, the ſame as Mercury, and 
ſome others common to them with all the northern 
Nations, 


CH A ©. 

The Saxons arrive in Britain. Hengiſt their Leader 
made King of Kent by Vortigern, who becomes ena- 
moured of his Neice. Wars between the Saxons and 
Britons under the Conduct of Ambroſius I. and 
afterwards of King Arthur. The founding, at dif- 

erent Times, the Heptarchy, or Scven Kingdoms of the 
Ahglo-Saxons. The Britons dr:ven into Wales, 
where they have ſul ſiſled every ſince a diflinft People 
from the Engliſh. The Chriſtian Religion extirpated 
by the Anglo-Saxons throughout their Coils. 


PON the arrival of the Britiſh ambaſſadors in 

Germany, and upon their making the requeſt of 
the Britons known to Witigiſil, the Saxon general, he 
ſummoned an aſſembly, which being mer, the chief of 
the embaſly addreſſed them in the following pathetic 
manner: 

« Illuſtrious and generous Saxons, the Britons, 
ce harraſſed and oppreſſed by the continual inroads of 
« the Pitts and Scots, their neighbours and enemies, 
« fend us to you to implore your aſſiſtance. The fame 
« Of your victories has reached our ears. We are 
« ſenlible your arms are irreſiſtible, and therefore are 
« .come to ſue for your protection, Britain for many 
« years made a conſiderable part of the Roman empire; 
« but our maſters having abandoned us, we know no 
© nation more powerful than yourſelves, or better able 
« to protect us. Grant but our requeſt, and in return 
« we offer all that a rich and fertile country, ſuch as 
« ours is, can afford. Put what price you pleaſe on 
« your protection: we ſhall ſubmit to what terms you 
« yourſelves ſhall judge reaſonable, provided by your 
ce aid we are enabled to drive the enemy out of our 
« country *.” The Britons having thus related the 
cauſe of their coming, the Saxon general returned them 
this ſhort, though favourable, anſwer : © Be aſſured the 
« Saxons will ſtand by you in your preſſing neceſſities,” 
Accordingly a ſupply of nine thouſand men was granted 
them, on condition the Saxons were put in poſſeſſion or the 
ile of Thanet, and their troops allowed a certain pay F. 
Hengiſt and Horla , the ſons of Witigiſil, were no- 


| minated to command the forces deſigned for Britain, 


The Saxons, notwithſtanding their promiſe, did not 
think fit to ſend over ſo conſiderable a body cf troops, 
as nine thouſand men at one time, to a country they had 
but an imperfect knowledge of; and theretore pretend- 
ing the reſt were not ready, they ſhipped only a part of 
them on board three keyles or long boats; the nature 
of which veſſels plainly ſhow their number was very in- 
conſiderable. 

Hengiſt and Horſa with their forces, arrived at 
Ebbestleet in the iſle of T hanet, in the year 4493 where 
Vortigern ſtood ready on the ſhore, and received them 
with demonſtrations of joy and re{pect, and put them 
in immediate poſſeſſion of the iſland, according to the 
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+ Nennius. W. of Malm. Bede. lib. 1. | 

4 Horſa fignifies a horſe, and Hengiſt a ſtone-horſe. It 

was uſual with the $axons to give their children the names of 
animals, 

agreement 
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directly o, police the king, 
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agreement. Having refreſhed themſelves a little after 
the | fatigues of their voyage, he led them againſt the 
Pits and Scots, who were advanced as far to the ſouth- 
ward as Stamford in Lincolnſhire, In' the firſt bat- 
tle, the Saxons quickly put them to flight. The 
Pits and Scots, ditheartened at this and ſeveral other 
defeats, retired by degrees into their own country, 
dreading nothing ſo much as coming to an engagement 
with the Saxons *. V ortigern, overjoyed at theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes, preſented the two brothers with ſome lands 
in Lincolnſhire, where they gave the enemy the firſt 
repulſe F. 

Hengiſt thinking the Britons began to be diſſatified, 
adviſed V ortigern to ſend for the remainder of the Saxon 
troops which were intended for Britain, telling lim, that 
the only way to ſecure his crown and future happineſs 
was to do as he adviſed him. Vortigern readily acqui- 
eſced in the propoſal, and Hengiſt ſent to his father 
Witigiſil, deſiring him to diſpatch the troops immedi- 
ately; which he accordingly did, and they arrived in 
ſixtcen large veſlels in the year 450, bringing with them 
Eſcus and Rowena, the eldeſt ſon and neice of Hengiſt. 
The arrival of this reinforcement inſpired Vortigern 
with haughtineſs and pride and he endeavoured to de- 
preſs his ſubjects and advance the Saxons : but Hengiſt, 
being a man of an aſpiring genius, laid a ſnare for Vor- 
tigern, which he ealil; cj] into. Having ſtudied the 
humour anc te npar ct Vortigern, and finding that love 
was is prevailiig paſſion, he concerted meaſures 
accordinzly. He one day begged the favour of his 
company at ithong-Caitor 4. Vortigern willingly 
accepted of is invitation; and Hengiſt prepared 
Iple did emnciainment. But what pleaſed his gueſt 
molt, wa. the young Rowena, one of the molt beautifu] 
ladies in her time. Hengiſt had ordered her to ſtand 
under pretence of doing him 
honour, but t, in truth, that he might, during tne repaſt, 
regale his eyes, with the fight of ſo lovely an object, 
His plot took, for Vortigern kept his eyes fixed upon 
Rowena the whole time, who by her looks gave him to 
underitand, ſhe was not inſenſible of the honour he did 
her. Hengiſt perceiving the impreſſion Rowena's 
beauty made upon the king, was reſolved to give his 
growing paſſion no time to cool. He made a certain 
ſign to his niece, upon which, ſhe filled a golden cup 
with wine, and preſented it on her knees to the king, 
ſaying in her language, Lever ning, Wafs Heal; I» 
that is, Dear king, your health.” Vortigern, agree- 
ably ſurprized, aſked his interpreter what ſhe ſaid, 
and how he mult anſwer her in Saxon. Then looking 
upon her very amorouſly, he ſaid, Drinck Heal ;” 
that 1s, * Do you drink the health.” Rowena there- 
upon put the cup to her lips, and then gave it to the 
king, who immediately roſe up to ſalute her, which 
Rowena receivi g in a very reſpectful manner, and 
making a profound reverence, withdrew, leaving the 
King, full of love and defire, This may he {aid to 1 a 
fatal moment to Britain, as will appear by the ſequel. 

From that time, Vortigern could think of nothing 
but the poileſſion of Rowena, and therefore, notwith- 
ſtanding lus having a wife already, demanded her in 
marriage. Hengilt modeſtly informed him, that he 
could not, contrary to the cuſtom of the Saxons, give 
luis neice to a prince that was already married ; adding, 
that he was not entire maſter of Rowena. "The amo- 
rous Vortigern, however, reſolved to furmount all diffi— 
culties, and began with divorcing his wife, by whom 
he had had ſeveral children; then gave his word, that 
Rowena ſhould have the free exerciſe of her religion ; 
but what moſt pleaſed the Saxons was, the inve elting 
Hengiſt and Horſa with the ſovercignty of Kent, with 
leave to people it with Saxons, This being what the 


* Will. of Ma imeſbury. 

4 lag affirm theſe lands lay in Kent. But Nennius 
aflures us, they were in Londeſid, or Lindetia, Regione. 
Le, uu 15 one of the Atin names of Lincoln. 

Noe Caitor, about 11x miles from Grimlby in Lincglaſhire, 
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crafty Saxon wanted, all obſtacles vaniſhed, and the 
enamoured V ortigern was put in poſſeſſion of the charm- 
ing Rowena. 

V ortigern being eyamoured of his new wife, greatly 
neglected the affairs of his country, and Hengilt ace 
quainted him, that conſpiracies were forming againſt him. 
He allo adviſed him to fend for more Saxon troops, tel- 
ling him, that thoſe in the iſland were not ſufficient to 
protect him from the malice ot his enemies. V ortigern 
thinking the ſcheme a very go | one, readily agrecd [0 
fend for a great number ol Saxons ; - and Hen Zzut, hav- 
ing obtained his permiſſion, ſent for a fleet of forcy ihips, 

hich came laden with Saxon forces under the command 
of Octa his brother, who brought his ton IEbula along 
with him. Thele arrived in Bricain in the year 452 ; 
and began with plundering the Orcades, then making a 
deſcent on the Picts, torced them to retire northw ards, 
and ſeated themielves in their country, in ſuch a manner 
that it was not poſlibie to drive them from it. Ac firit 
they ſettled on the north fide of the I ine caltwards, Bur 
they quickly advanced towards the touth, and drove the 
Britons beyond the Humber. Hengilc, imagining he 
had now nothing to fear from the Britons, threw off the 
maſle, and told them, that as the Saxon loluters nad not 
been paid, according to their agreement, he demanded 
the arrears, and declared, that 1i they were not imme- 
diately paid, he would do himlclt jultice. 

The Britons, ſecing their danger, began to think of 
freeing themſelves from their new acquaintances, and 
accordingly united themſelves under V ortimer, the el- 
deſt ſon ot Vortigern, in the year 453y with a view to 
drive the Saxons out of Britain. Ihe armies of th 
competitors were not long betore they met. I he Bn- 
tons and Saxons came to an engagement at Eglestord 9, 
in 455, in which the former wet : victorious. Horla |}, 
the brother of Hengiſt, and Kariger 3 the younger 
brother of Vortimer, fell in this battic. "The tame year 
Hengiit took upon him the ticle of King of Kent. 

I wo years atter, in 457, another battle was . tought 
near Crecanford, now Craytorcd, in Rent, in Which Vor- 
timer was entirely deicated, loſing upw ards of four thou- 
land men, belies nis princ ipal officers. tie retired to 
London, where he ſhut humſelt up till he could recruit 
his forces. During this time Hengiſt ravaged tlie coun- 
try in a mercilels manner, and itruck terror into the 
Britons wherever he appeared. The Saxons joined to 
their natural ferocity a religious zeal ; and imagined that L 
they honoured their gods, by barbarouſly treating the — 
Chriſtians: the eccleſiaſtics were the moit cruelly uled. bo 

The Britons, thus diſtreſſed, applicd to the Armort- 
cans for aſſiſtance ; whereupon they lent ten thoutand 
men, with Ambroſius at their head, who all landed ar 
Totneſs in Devonſhire, in 458. The arrival of this ar- 
my was no way pleaſing to Y ortigern or Mortimer; for 
they viewed Ambroſius as one who was Come to uſurp 
the crown, under the ſpecious pretence of defending it. 
As they conjectured, lo the event. had liked to have 
turned out; for Guithlin, archbilhop on FITS Sad 
Ambroſi ſius, ende avoured to cauſe the ruin of Vortigern 
and Vortimer. This was e /1dent from their Pho 
back the Armorican forces, and not luftering them to 
march againſt che Saxons. A mutual ant; nolicy took 
place between the two parties, and tliey ſoon Came to 
blows. "Their firſt battle was fought the tame year near 
Catgwaloph in Carmartheninire. As it 15 diſlicult, from 
the confulcd accounts of hiſtoriuns, to know W got the 
better in this and ſeveral other engagements, we ſhall 
only oblerve, that the civilwars laitecl till tlic year 465 ; 
dus ing which time the Britons were much weakened, but 
the Saxons, hke able politicians, encreaſed their num- 
ber, and daily grew ſtronger, both in Kent and bey on! 4 
the Humber. To to wretched a condition were Le 
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I Now Aylesferd, in Kent. 
|| He was buried at Horlted. 
** He was buricd ncar Aylesford, where four ſtones were 
railed on end as a monument to his memory, kts 
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Britons at laſt reduced, that numbers of them, harrafſed | 


at one time by the civil wars, and at another by the 
SaxONs, 9 their native country. 

In 465 a temporary peace was eſtabliſhed ; but in the 
following year the war broke out again with redoubled 
vigour. The Saxons obtained the advantage over the 

zritons in ſeveral engagements; by which means the 
Britiſh affairs became greatly diſordered. In 475, Vor- 

timer, the principal promoter of the war, died. It has 
been ſuppoſed, by ſome, that he was pc oiloned, through 
the ſuggeſtion of Hengilt, by his mother-1n- law 
Rowena. After this war had continued about twenty 
vears, both parties ſhew by an inclination for peace, w hich 
was at le *ngth concluded, each retaining their reſpective 
conqueſts ® | 

Hengiſt, inſtead of finding himſelf at the head of at- 
ters in ritain; which was his intention in purſuing the 
war, was miſerably chagrined when he conlidered, that 
he had gained nothing but a few victories over the Bri- 
tons, without © «tending his dominion He now at 
tempted to accompliſh. by ſtratagem, what he was not 
able to do by force: to this end he contrived a plot, 
which by its blackneſs tarniſhed the glory of all his for- 
mer actions. He invited Vortigern to all entert: unment, 
v hich being readily accepted, ortiger! „ attended by 
three hundred of his Principe it 1 Djects, vault ted on the 
Saxon. He received them with every mark of elteem 
and repect, and the entertainment he had provided was 
es {plendicl: but towards thc 
the feaſt the ſcene was changed; and 1 lengilt, | by giving 
a certain ſignal, cauſed the Britiſh nobles to be maſla- 
cred, Vortigern, however, was preſerved alive; and 
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to obtain his liberty, was cbliged to deliver up to the 

Saxons a great part of Ins domimons bor dering © n Kent, 
P , 8 1 * 1 P 

which they divided into three counties, and called them 


Eftesz, Suffes, and Muldlelex : thoſe names are ſtill 
Continued. Notwithltancling this, Hengiſt ravaged the 
neighbouring country, and got potlteſſion of London, 
Lincoln, and Wincheſter. 

This treacherous and. barbarous 


treatment grœatly 


rouſed the indignation of the Britons; and conſidering 


Vortigern as a trend to the Saxons, 
and joined Ambroſius, who aflumed the title ot Empe— 
ror of the Britons, creating at the fame time prince 
Arthur a Patrician. 

Hengiſt, finding that the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants of his newly acquired territories, had deſerted their 
country, and had joined the Britons, retolved to call 
more Saxons from Germany tov his alliſtance, and ac- 
cordingly, 1 in the year 477, invited Ella, à Saxon gene - 
ra}, promiſing him part of the terricories Vortigern had 
granted him, as an inheritance. . Ella therefore em- 
barked from Germ: my, and landed at Wi hitcring, on the 
coaſt of Suiſex, but not without pp. plition. During 
nine years the Saxons employed themiclves in re-peo— 
ping their almoſt deterred territories with Saxons from 
Germany, and in augmenting their forces. The Bri- 
tons viewed them with an cy oi ſcalouſy and grief, as 
they were not able to make any oppolition to them du— 


they dc ſerted him; 
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* The celebrated Arthur, at fourteen years ot ayes made 
his appearance in the Britih army under Ambrottus, during 
this war. „His inclination for arms made him take upon him 
« betimes thc proſetſion of a foldier, which he never quitted 
during his life. He ſucceeded Gorloiis, his father, to the 


-- 


« kinzdom of Danmonium in 467, He was no ſooner on the 
« throne, but he had a war to e. wry ON againit Howel, Ling 
ai 


of TAIT jute, in the neighbourhood of Scotland, 


This prince 
c< 18 


ld, out of envy to.the glory Arthur had ac quired, to en- 


ter into an alliance avaintt1] him with the Saxons in the north. 
« But Arthur was fo far from loſing his reputation, that he ve: y 
«© much inzreafed it, by grivi ing him to the ifle of Mona, where, 
« vtving him battle, he flew him with his own hand. He was 
60 then about e 1ohtcen years ond. We ſhall find him hereatter 
4 11. Ztudlizing * himſelf | by actions more glorious, as well as more 
cc 


be -neficial to his country, ”_—Rapin, book 11, 

The tragical death of Vortigern happened in the year 
105. after a4 troublefome reign of torty years. He had three 
ir by his tirtt wile, V ortuner, Catigern, and Paſcentins. By 
ris dadahter, 1 
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Concluſion of 
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; be gebauched, he had a Jon named Faute 
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ring the lite of Vortigern, he being ſtrongly attached to 
the Saxon intereſt, However, being wearied with im- 
patience, they ſummoned a council, and invited Ambro- 
ſius to take arms in their defence. They repreſented to 
him, that the longer the Saxons were ſuffered to remain 
unmoleſted, the ſtronger their party would grow ; and 
that ſince the war had ceaſed, that part of Britain which 
was poſſeſſed by the Saxons abounded with youthful ſol- 
diers. Ambroſius acquainted them, that he was con- 
vinced, as well as they, ot the neceſſity of an exertion 
to expel the foreighers ; but that there were no hopes of 
ſucceeding while Vorti gern exiſted: that notwithſtanding 
his great age, and his being in appearance incapable e of 
acting, yet he had a poweriu! Party, who would not fail 
to raiſc new diſturbances as ſoon as the war inould break 
out: that they had found, by fatal experience, ever ſince 
the arrival of the Saxons, he had always favoured their 
ichemes : that all their misfortunes 3 mn were owing 

to their internal diſſentions; and that as theſe were ſtill 
in being, there was no poſſibility of 12 ceceding againſt 
che enemy. In ſhort, he told them, that they had but 
one of two ways 0 Tal ©, either to permit the Saxons to 
remain in the quict poſſeſſion of their a 


Cquirel ments, till 
the death of Vo gern, 


or to rid themſelves of that do- 
mctuc enemy, to he end tha? they might unite their 
forces, and marc Hagainſt their common cnemy the fo- 
rel gners. The latter was rejolved on. Thus we may 
ealuy perceive, what a general hatred reigned among 
tic Bricons againſt Vortigern their ſovereign. Ambro— 
[1us made prepa rations to put the reſolution of the Bri- 
tons in prac tice, Vortigern fed to Wales, where he 
{hut hiniſelt up i in a Caltic. Ambroſius laid ſiege to the 
[Ong > hold, and the caille, whether by accident, or by 

0 engines of the bel eger rs, took fire, was burnt to aſhes, 
101 che unfortunate Vortigern periſhed in the flames F. 

Ambroſius having n „no rival in the lovercignty of 
Brita! un rencwe d the war againſt the Saxons with the ut- 
molt vigour, and gained a complete and ſignal victury 
over Ella and his two eldeſt ſons in the vear 487. Here- 
upon the Saxon general was much qumayc , as he was 
not a ble to withſtand the force of the Britons, and there- 
fore Thea humſclt up in his fortreſſes till treſh ſupplics ar- 
rived fl om Germany. Hengiſt did not live to ſee the 
end of this war, for he ches in the year 483, aged about 
ſixty- nine years. of which he had patled thirty minc in 
Britain, and chir ty-threc on the throne of Kent . 

After Ella's deteat Eicus had been ſent into the north, 
to aſſiſt Octa and Ebuſa againſt the Britons ; but as toon 
as he received intelligence of the death of his father 
Hengiſt, he haſtencd to Kent to take poſſeſſion of the 
. om. Ambroſius, in the mean time, omitted no 

opportunity which might tend to the 1 improvement of 11 
victory. He retook London, Wincheſter, and Lin. 
coln; bur } cus, who had no inclination for war, tougi: 
rather the enjoy ment of his kingdom in peace, than tac 
acquiſition of new territories, and confgquendly did nor 
attempt to retake the above placcs. 

In the year 491 lla &, having gained tome advau. 
tages over the 9 55 allumed he titie of King ol 
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tus, who paſſed his lit in 4 monaſtery, 
guithed tor his piet; 

+ Some Britith or Welſh writers tell us, lengiſt was take 
prifoner and beheaded by the Britons, But the Saxons una 
mouſly aſſure us he died anatural death, Beſides Kent, Eflex, 
and Middleſex, he was in pofleſſion of ſome lands in Lincoln- 
ſhire, where he built Thong Caſtor. Ihe Saxons beyond the 
Humber, acknowledged him tor their fo vereign; and he left 


two ſons, Eiſcus, who ſucceeded him, and Audoater who 
ſtayed in 2 rmanv. 


Were lle Was diſtin- 


d Ella was elected monarch or gencral of the Saxons in the 
room of Hengiſt. For it muſt be obſerved, that although 
Hengiſt was only king of Kent, yet was he conſidered alio as 
head of all the Saxons, acc ording to the cuſtom of that nation 
in Germany, where, in time of war, they had always their 
captain-general, accountable oaly to the Convention of the 
States. his cuſtom the Saxons continued im Britain, and 
always elected a general, whom ſome writers ſtile monarch, 
becauſe he was head over ſeveral kings, - 


11 | Suſſex 
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Suſſex, i. e. the South Saxons. 
Saxon kingdom was eſtabliſhed : it contained the coun- 
ties of Suſſex and Surrey. | 

In the year 495 Cerdick *, an experienced ſoldier, 
together with his ſon Cenrick, arrived on the coaſt of 
Bricain with five veſſels, and a conſiderable quantity of 
Saxon ſoldiers. 
conſiderable poſſeſſion of land on the ſea coalt, 

In 501 Porta, with a reinforcement of Saxons, ar- 
rived at Portland t, which received it name from him. 
Thus the Saxon forces were greatly augmented, while 
thoſe of Britain daily diminiſhed. Arthur, now much 
diſtreſſed concerning the affairs of his country, apphed 
to Hoel, king of Armorica, his nephew, for aſſiſtance; 
and this prince, at the head of fifteen thouſand men, 
landed at Southampton. Thus reinforced „Arthur 
marched againſt the Northumbrians ; and, after an ob- 
ſtinate battle, overcame them. He then went in queſt 
of Cerdick, who was at that time beſieging Lincoln. 
He ſoon came up with and ſurprized him, obliging 
Cerdick to hazard a battle, which, in the event, proved 
fatal to the Saxons. 

The Saxons, fearing leſt Arthur ſhould overcome 
them, and drive them from their ſettlements, united all 
their forces, and made Cerdick general of the whole 
army 1. The Britons were not idle ſpectators of theſe 
tranſactions; for they greatly augmented the number of 
their troops. Ambroſius, though much advanced in 
years, put himſelf at the head of the Britons, and ad- 
vanced towards Cerdick &, who had no idea of retreat- 
ing from him. The two armies being engaged, Am- 
brofius broke through the right wing of the Saxons, com- 
manded by Cerdick, and put them to the rout. B 
whillt he was eagerly purſuing his victory againit a body 
that made but a taint reſiſtance, Cenrick, Cerdick's fon, 
having had the ſame advantage over the right wing of 
the Britons, inſtead of purſuing them, fell upon Am- 
broſius in the flank, and by that wife conduct gave Cer- 
dick time to rally his troops and complete the victory, by 
an entire defeat of the Britons. 

Ambroſius, vexed to ſee the victory ſnatched out of 
his hands, did all he could to renew the fight. Not- 
withſtanding his age and infirmities, he threw himlelt 
amongſt his enemies, in order to animate his troops by 
his example. But theſe efforts ſerved only to crown 
his glorious life with an honourable death. The ſucceſs 
of that day was, by the public acknowledgment of his 
father, attributed to Cenrick. This battle was fought 
in 508, near a place, called by the Saxons, Cerdick's 
Ford ||. 

Arthur was elected monarch in the room of Ambro- 
ſis, being crowned at Caerleon. After his coronation, 
he marched againſt the Northumbrian Saxons, and de 
feated them on the banks of the river Ribroyt in Lan- 
caſhire. Baldulph and Colgrin, in the mean time, in- 
vaded his territories in the welt, whereupon he marched 
againſt them, and routed their army near Cadbury, in 
Cornwall **, 

Cerdick having been reinforced with freſh ſupplies 
from the Saxon princes in Britain, as well as from Ger- 
many, laid ſiege to Bath. Baldulph and Colgrin having 
joined him alſo with their remaining troops, his army 
was ſo ſtrong, that he wiſhed the Britons would attempt 
to oppoſe him. He had his deſire. Arthur, reſolving 
to hazard all to fave that place, advanced and gave him 
battle, which proved the bloodieſt that had ever been 
fought between the two nations. Ir laſted from noon 
till night, without any viſible advantage to either ſide. 
Both armies kept the field, waiting for the day to renew 
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* From this truly great Saxon the kings of England, in 
the male line, were deſcended down to Edward the Confellor ; 
and in the female, down to the illuſtrious prince who now {its 
on. the throne. Cerdick was the tenth in a direct line from 
Woden, the root of all the principal families of the Saxons. 
He was famous alſo for founding a kingdom, to which all the 
reſt in the end became ſubject, and conſequently, he is to be 
looked upon, if not as the hrit, at leaſt as one gf the principal 

tounders of the Engliſh monarchy. 
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By various conqueſts he obtained a 
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the fight, The Saxons during the mght, poſted them- 
{ſelves on a little hill, called Banneſdown, which both 
ſides had neglected to do the day before, though of 
great importance to them. As ſoon as it was light. 
Arthur, ſeeing how matters ſtood, was reſolved to 
diflodge them from their advantageous poſs, which he 
effected after a long and obſtinate fight. The Britons, 
animated by the preſence and valour of their king, and 
perceiving the Saxons, in retreating down the hill, had 
put themſelves in ſome diſorder, preſſed upon them ſtill 
more vigorouſly, and routed them entirely. "They 
gained a moſt complete victory. Baldulph and Colgrin 
were both lain, and, Cerdick, with the remainder ot 
his army, retired to a place where he might be out of 
danger of being attacked. 

The Pitts, who were in alliance with the Saxons, 
finding Arthur was at a great diſtance from their coun - 
try, and knowing that Hoel lay ſick at Areclute, re- 
ſolved to beſiege that town, with a view to take the 
king of Armorica priſoner. Arthur receiving informa- 
tion of the ſiege, marched with all poſſible expedition to 
the aſſiſtance of his nephew. He compelled the Picts 
to retire to their own country, and ravaged it from one 
end to the other f. During this expedition died 
Gueniver, the wife of Arthur, who was buried in the 
county of Angus in Scotland. Shortly after Hoel re- 
turned to Armorica, the victory of Badon | Bath | having 
lecured Arthur, for ſome time, from any incurſions of 
the Saxons; 

In 512 Eſcus, king of Kent, died, and was ſucceeded 
by his fon Octa. Two years after died Ella, king of 
Suſſex, and monarch of the Saxons, having enlarged 
his narrow territories at the expence of the Britons, 
during a reign of twenty-three years. His two eldeſt 
{ons having been (lain at Badon, Ciſſa the youngeſt 
lucceeded him in the kingdom of Suſjex ; but the mo- 
narchy of the Saxons was conferred on Cerdick. 

In 514 treſh ſupplies arrived from Germany under 
the conduct of Stuff and Withgar, Cerdick's nephews; 
whereupon he again took the field, and committed 
great devaltation in the country of the Britons. Not- 
withitanding this reinforcement, Arthur vigorouſly op- 
poſed this formidable enemy. After ſeveral battles, in 
which victory was ſometimes on the ſide of the Britons, 
and ſometimes on that of the Saxons, Cerdick, in 319, 
gained 10 complete a victory over the Britons, as made 
Arthur deſpair of ever diſlodging the Saxons from their 
poſſeſſions in Britain. Peace was now concluded be- 
tween the tWo contending parties; and Arthur ſurren- 
dered to Cerdick, Hampthire and Somerſetſhire, which 
entirely ſatisfied the Saxon. Of theſe he founded the 
kingdom ot Weflex, and was crowned at Wincheſter 
twenty-three years after his arrival in Britain. 

rom the peoplins of Eſſex and Middleſex with 
Saxons and Jutes, in the time of Hengiſt, they had 
been governed by a deputy under the king of Kent; 
but in $27, Erchenwin, who was deſcended from 
Woden, aſſumed the title of king of Eſſex. He was 
governor under Octa king of Kent. 

About this time, multitudes of Angles, under the 
conduct of twelve chicts, all of equal authority, but whoſe 
names, except that of Uffa, are unknown, landed on 
the caſtern coaſt of Britain, where continually advancing 
towards the weſt, they compelled the Britons to aban- 
don the country along the eaſtern ſhore. The Angles. 
thus ſituated had an opportunity of ſending from time to 
time for freſh colonics from Germany, by the means of 
whom theytounced thek ingdom ofthe Eaſt-Angles. But as 
their firſt chicts aſſumed not the tit legs, the beginning 
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+ Rapin. 

| The Saxon chiets were Eſcus, king of Kent, Ella, king 
of Suſiex, Cerdick, Porta, ard thoſe belonging to the northern 
daxons. 

$ Arthur had been detached with a ſtrong party in queſt of 
Baldulph and Colgrin, and coming to an engagement with 
their iorces in Cornwall, he obtained a ſignal victory over 
them. 

Chardtord in Hampſhire, ** Rapin. 1 Gal. Mon. lib. vii. 
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THE BRITONS 


of this kingdom is generally brought down to the 


ye ar 57 I, 

During the eight years peace between Arthur and 
Cerdick, the king of Armoric ſent to his uncle for aid 
azainlt Frollon, one of his ſubje® ks, who had revolted 
againſt him. Arthur went over in perſon and revenged 
nis nephew's quarrel by flying | 'rollon with his own 
N in the firſt battle they fought, 

Arthur was in Armorica when the Angles arrived in 
Britain, which gave them an opportunity of making a 

reater progreſs than they could otherwiſe have done 
124 he not been abroad. Cerdick allo, taking the ad- 
vantage of his abſence, broke the peace, and by the 

valour and conduct of his lon Cenric k, who always 
accomp ,anied him, obtained a ſignal victory in 57 
inghamſhire, at a place called Cerdick's Lega, nov 
Cherdley. Arthur , upon his return, found himſelf not 
in a condition to maintain a war againſt his enemies, and 
therefore renewed the treaty of peace with Cerdick. 

Arthur went again to Armorica, and left the affairs of 
his kingdom to the management of Modred ; who be- 
haved in a very treache rous manner, ent ering into an 
alliance with Cerdick, and yielding up to him the coun- 
ties of Wiltſhire, Berkſhire, Devon hire, and Dorſet- 
ſhire; by which means Ceraick' s dominions became the 
moſt extenſive of all the Saxon kingdoms which had been 
eſtablihed. Cerdick ſent again to Germany, promiſing 
great poſſeſſions to all thoſe 8 axons who would come to 
B ritain z and ſhortly after eight hundred veſſels, with 
Saxons and Jutes, were ſeen on his coaſts, ſo that he 
quickly diſpofſ Ted the Britons, and gave their eſtates 
to his countrymen. Cerdick died in the year 534, 
thirty-ninc years alt r his arrival in Britain, and fixteen 

alter his coronation at Wincheſter. He was ſucceeded 

in his Kingdom, and in the generalitip of the Saxons 
and Angles, by his fon Cenrick. The ſame year died 
Octa, king of Kent, who was ſucceeded by his fon 
Hermenrick. 
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* T his celebrated prince was born at Findag- } in Corn- 


wall, in 452 or 45% and lied, as above related in 342. 
He was buried in the monaſtery at Glaſtonbury, by the ſide of 
Gueniver his ſecond wife. He had two others of the fame 


name, the firſt died in the country of the Picts, and the third 

proved falſe to him. By this laſt he had a fon called Noem 

who died young. Arth zur when expiring, ſent his crown to 

Conſtantine his coulin the fon of Cador, a: grandſon of Am- 

broſius, declaring him, by that action, his fucceſſor, which 

muſt be unde ſtood only of Man nonium, for the monarchy of 

Britain was extinct by his death. It is affirmed, that his body 

was Grand whole and entire in Glaſtonbury monaſtery in the 

reign of Henry II. Whercon might plainly be diſtinguiſhed 
ten woun⸗ Is, one whercof only ſeemed mortal. We have tlie 
names of each of his arms in the ancient Romances. His 
ſhield was called Pridwen, his lance Ron, and his ſword 

Caliburn, This laſt was preſented in 1091 to I ancred king 

of. Sicily by Richard I. 

+ As there arc many privileges at this caſtle, arifing from 
the munificence of the late Lord Crewe, we here inſert the 
following account of them for the information of our 
readers : 

An account of the Signals made uſe of at Bamborough Caſſile, 
in the county of Northumberland, in cafe ſhips or veilels 
are perceived in diſtreſs, and of the charitable inſtitutions 
eſtabliſhed there for their aſſiſtance and relief; firſt publiſhed 
by the direction of the truſtees of Nathanel late Lord Crewe, 
with the approbation of the maſter, 3 and ſeamen, of the 
Ten- Iouſe, in Newcaſtle- vt ne, 1771. 

8 I. G N 8. 

I. A gun (a nine-pounder,) 1 at the bottom of the 
tower, to be fired as a ſonal in caſe any ſhip or veilel be ob- 
ſerved in diftrets, viz. 

Once, when any thip or veſſel is ſtranded or wrecked upon 
the lands, or any adjacent rock. 

Twice, when any ſhip or veſſel is ſtranded or wrecked be- 
hind the caſtle, or to the northward of it. 

Thrice, when any ſhip or veflel is ſtranded or wrecked to 
the ſouthward of the caſtle; in order that the cuſtom-houſe 
othcers, and the tenants, with their ſervants, may haſten to 
give all poſſible aſſiſtance, —as well as to prevent the wreck 
trom being plundered, 

In every great ſtorm, two men on horſeback are ſent 
from the caſtle to patrol along the coaſt from fun-ſet to ſun- 
riſe, that in caſe of an accident, one may remain by the ſhip, 
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Arthur, having been abſent four years, returned to 
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Britain in 535, and found the affairs of his kin 
a very dangerous ſituation. 
of his throne, and in ſtrict alliance with the Saxons, 
whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport the uſurper. Arthur, 
however, 5 borne down with age, and almoſt deſ- 
titute of friends, reſolved to undertake the regaining of 
his kingdom, as well as the rape Of himſelf on the 
perfidious Modred. Uporr” this reſolution feveral 
officers and ſoldiers enlifted under the banner of their 
lawful prince, and he,” with his ſmall army, engaged 
Modred, who had been reinforced with Saxons and 
Picts. In this battle, which happened in 537, Arthur 
loft Galvan and Anguſel, two princes of his blood, who 
had faithfully adhered to him both in proſperity and in 
adverſity. Notwithſtanding this, Arthur gained a com- 

plete and ſignal victory. This war laſted ſeven years, 

during which Arthur was generally ViRorious, but could 
not entirely overcome his antagoniſt. The laſt battle was 
fought in 542, on the banks of the river Cambalone 
near Camelford in Cornwall; and in which the uncle and 
nephew ruſhed upon each other with impetuoſity: 
Modred was flain on the ſpot, and Arthur, being mortally 
wounded, was carried to Glaſtonbury, where he died in 
the ninety-firit year of his age, having been ſeventy-fix 
years inured to arms * 

As ſoon as the news of Arthur's death was known in 
Germany, Ida, an Angle, embarked on board forty 
veſſels a vaſt quantity of his own countrymen, and landed 
at Flamborough in Yorkſhire, then in poſſeſſion of the 
Northumbrian Saxons, who received them as friends. 
Ida, upon his arrival, finding the inhabitants willing to 
obey him, was crowned king of Northumberland. This 
was the fifth kingdom founded by the Anglo-Saxons. 
Ida built the city Bebbanburgh in Northumberland, in 
honour of his queen, whoſe name was Bebba. This 
city was ſome years afterwards deſtroyed ; and the caſtle 
of Bamborough only remains f. 
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Modred was in poſſe ſſion 
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and the other return to alarm the caſtle, Whoever brings the 
firſt notice of any thip or veſſel being in diſtreſs, is entitled to 

a premium, in proportion to the diſtance from the caſtle ; ; and 

if between twelve o'clock at night and three o'clock in the 

morning, the premium to be double. 

III. A large flag is hoiſted when there is any ſhip or veſſel 
ſeen in diftrels upon the Fern Iſlands, or Staples, that the ſuf- 
ferers may have the ſatisfaction of knowing their diſtreſs is 
perceived from the ſhore, and that relief will be ſent them as 
ſoon as poſſible. In caſe of bad weather, the flag will be kept 

up, a gun hired morning and evening, and a rocket thrown up 
every night from the north turret, till ſuch time as relief can 
be ſent. Theſe are alſo ſignals to the Holy Iſland fiſhermen, 
who, by the advantage of their ſituation, can put oft for the 
iſlands at times when no boat from the main land can get over 
the breakers, Premiums are give to the firſt boats that put 
oft for the iſlands, to give their affiſtance to ſhips or veſſels in 
diſtreſs, and proviſions ; and liquors are ſent in the boats. 

IV. A bell on the ſouth turret will be rung out in every 
thick fog, as a ſignal to the fiſhing boats; and a large ſwivel, 
fixed on the eaſt turret, will be fired every fifteen minutes, as 
a ſignal to the ſhips without the iſlands. 

V. A large weather-cock is fixed on the top of the flag-ſtaff 
for the uſe of the pilots. 

VI. A large ſpeaking-trumpet is provided, to be uſed when 
ſhips are in diſtreſs. near the thore, or are run aground. 

VII. An obſervatory, or watch-tower, is made on the eaſt 
turret of the caſtle, where a perſon is to attend every morning 
at day-break during the winter ſeaſon, to look out if anv ſhips 
be in diſtreſs. 

VIII. Maſters and commanders of ſhip or veſſels in diſtreſs 
are deſired to make ſuch ſignals as are uſually made by people 
in their melancholy ſituation, 

Aſſiſtance, ſtores, and proviſions, prepared at Bamborough 
Caſtle tor ſeamen, thips, or veſſels, wrecked or driven aſhore 
on that coaſt or neighbourhood. 
|. Rooms and beds are prepared tor ſeamen, ſhip-wrecked, 

who will be maintained in the caſtle for a week (or longer, 

according to circumitances), and during that time be found 
with all manner of necetlaries. 

II. Cellars for wine and other liquors from ſhip-wrecked 
veſſels, in which they are to be depolited for one year, in order 
to be claimed by the proper owners. 

III. A ſtore-houſe ready for the reception of wrecked goods, 
cables, rigging, and iron. A book is kept ſor n 2 
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In the year 352 the Britons, notwithſtanding their 
weak eſtate, made a noble efforr to recover part of their 
lands from Cenrick, king of the Weſt Saxons, but were 
repulſed with great loſs near Saliſhury in Wiltſhire. 

In 555 the two ſons. of Modred, with the afliſtance of 
the Saxons, attempted to'dethrone Conſtantine, to whom 
Arthur had bequeathed his kingdom of Danmonium 
but Conſtantine, who was well prepared againſt them, 
purſue them to Glaſtonbury, where he flew them in 
the arms of the abbot, who interceded for his gucſts in 
vain. 

Ida, king of Northumberland, died in 559, after he 
had enjoyed a peaceful reign of twelve years *. North- 
umberland was then divided into two kingdoms, but 
upon what account is unknown. Adda, the fon ot Ida, 
enjoyed the northern part, under the title of the king of 
Bernicia, while Deira, the ſouthern part, was poſſeſſed 
by Alla, a deſcendant from Woden. "The year follow- 
ing, 560, Cenrick, king of Weſſex, and monarch of the 
Anglo-Saxons, died, after a reign of twenty-{1x years. 
Keaulin, his eldeſt fon, ſucceeded to his kingdom, and 
to the monarchy of the Saxons. 

In 554 died Hermenrick, king of Kent, and was 
ſucceeded in his dominions by his fon Ethelbert. 

Uffa, the only ſurvivor of the twelve chiets of the 
Angles 4, aſſumed in 571, the title of king of the Faſt 
Angles: this was forty years after his arrival in Britain. 
Thus the fixth kingdom of the Anglo-Saxons was 
formed. Uffa died in 578, and left his crown to Titil, 
his ſon. 

The deplorable condition of the Britons at this time, 
being preſſed and ſurrounded on all ſides by their ene- 
mies, compelled them to apply to the Scots, as they 
had done before to the Saxons, tor aſſiſtance. The am- 
baſſadors who were ſent to Aidan, king of Scotland, 
repreſented to him, © that their ruin would infallibly 
« draw on his: that the Saxons had in view no leſs than 
the conqueſt of the whole iſland, great part whereof 
was already in their poſſeſſion : that if the foreigners 
ſhould at length over-run what remained in the hands 
of the Britons, the Scots were to expect no better 
quarter than the Pitts, whom they had already dil- 
poſſeſſed of part of their country. Fo this they add- 
ed, that the Saxon monarch was an active and ambi- 
tious prince, capable of forming deſigns, the conſe- 
quences of which all would have reaſon to dread, un- 
leſs a timely ſtop were put to his proceedings.“ 
Aidan, prevailed upon by the intreaties of the Britons, 
| at the head of a powertul army, and joined 
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put himſeli 
the Britons, in order to attack the common enemy. 
Kcaulin, the Saxon, marched againſt them with all poſ- 
ſible expedition; but as his forces were greatly inſcrior 
in number to thoſe of the Britons and Scots, he was de- 
feared with the lots of his ton Cuthwin, and vaſt numbers 
of his ſoldiers. The Saxon *princes now united their 
forces, and with their joint army marched, under Keaulin, 
a2ainft the Britons and Scots: an engagement quickly 
followed, in which the Britiſh and Scotiſh forces were 
entirely routed. Aidan, on account of the defeat, re- 
tired into his own country; and the Britons were obliged 
e reſt ſatistied with the ſcanty domains the Saxons had 
jeſt them. 
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Kinds of timber and other wrecked goods, giving the marks 
and detcription of each, with the date when they came on ſhore, 

IV. Four pair of fcrews for raiting ſhips that are ſtranded, 
n order to their being repaired. — I imber, blocks and tackles, 
handipokes, cables, 10pcs, pumps, and iron, ready for the uſe 
of ſhip-wrecked vellc:s. 

X. B. But, it taken away, to be paid for at prime-coft, 

W. Apair of Chains, witi large rings and ſwivels, made on 
purpoſe for weighing thips (of a thoufand tons burthen) that 
are lunk upon rocks, or in deep water. 


V. B. Thete chains are to be lent {prats) to any perſon 
having occalion for them, within forty or fifty miles along the 
coalt, on giving proper ſecurity to re-deliver them to the 
grits. 

Vi. Iwo mooring Chains, of different lengths, are provided, 
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and the Scots on the welt fide ; rhe mountain of Grant 


The Britons, hardly recovered from their conſterna. 
tion, were alarmed in 584 by the arrival of the moſt 
conſiderable fleet that had ever come from Germany, on 
board of which were vait numbers of Angles under 
Crida, of the race of Woden, This powerful Saxon 
advanced towards the inland parts of the iſland, and 
drove the Britons betore him wherever he came. In 
vain did they fly to their walled towns; for their want of 
proviſions for ſuch multitudes quickly compelled them 
to furrender at diſcretion. Being unable to defend them- 
ſelves againſt theſe new invaders, the Britons took the 
reſolution of leaving their country, and flying into Cam- 
bria , beyond the river Severn. Their flight left Crida 
in poſſeſſion of all the country lying between the Hum- 
ber, the Severn, and the Thames, by which his territo- 
ries were bounded on the north, welt, and ſouth. Out 
of theſe conqueſts the kingdom of Mercia, the ſeventh 
Saxon kingdom, was founded: it was much larger and - 
more conſiderable than any of the others. Crida 
crowned the {ame year. 
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The State of Britain aftcr the Conqueſt of England by e 
Saxons. A general Account of the various Kingdom's 
winch compoſed the Saxon FHeptarehy. 
ie of the Heptarchy. 


cauſed by the conqueſts of the Anglo-Saxons in Bri- 
ain, introduced a new appearance on the affairs of the 
iſland. The names of towns and provinces were 
changed; and the country itlelt divided in a different 
manner from what it had been by the Romans. 

The whole iſland was now divided into ſeveral king- 
doms, and ſhared among four different nations, viz. 
The Britons, or Welſh, the Scots, the Picts, and the 
Anglo-Saxons. "The weſt and ſouth-weſt parts were 
inhabited by the Britons ; the north parts were in pol- 
ſeſſion of the Pitts and Scots, ſeparated from the Eng 
liſn by the rivers Ek and Tweed, and the mountains 
between thoſe two rivers. The Picts were on the eaft, 


Þ: may be readily imagined, that the revolution 
C 


baine being their common boundary. The Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes, comprenended under the general 
name of Engliſh, had conquered all the fourhern part» 
of Britain, and poſſeſſed that part of the iſland which was 
contained between the Englih Channel on the fouth, a 
little beyond Severus's wall on the north, Wales on the 
welt, and the German Occan on the caſt. This part 
was divided into ſeven kingdoms, of which the Saxons 
and Jutes had four, viz. Kent, F.ilex, Suſſex, and Wel- 
ſex ; the Angles alone had two, viz. Mercia, and Fatt 
Anglia ; but in Northumberland the Saxons, Angles, 
and Jutes, were muxed together. 8 

We are now to begin with a new body of people, and 
with a new ſtate and government of the land, which in- 
troduced a general change of name, of languaze, of 
cuſtoms, of laws, of arms, of dijcipiine, of poſiefſion, 
of titles, of religion, and even of the whole face ot na- 
ture throughout the nation. Upon which account we 
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which may occaſionally be joined together, When a greater 
length is required. 

VII. Whenever any dead bodies are caſt on ſhore, coffins, 
&c. will be provided gts, and alſo the funcral expences paid, 

Triuty-Houje, Newcaſtle-upon-1yne, Dec. 24, 1771. 

We, the Maſter, &c. of this Houle, dchre the I rultees to 

make their humane intentions public, | 
By Order, Thomas Av ONE, Cec. 

* He left iſſue twelve ſons, ha t by wives, and hat by con- 
cubines. 

+ Mentioned before, p. 30. 

+ The Saxons gave the name of Gwallijh, or IH ih, to 
Cambria; hence alt. Much about tne fame time the 
Saxons gave, with one conſent, to the ſeven kingdoms im ge— 
neral, the name of England, 4. e. the Country of the . 


HAY 


THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. 


may juſtly date the original of all thoſe among us, as 
well as our kingdom itſelf, from theſe our Saxon anceſ- 
tors: Britain, which was before a Roman province, was 
now a Saxon nation : the language, which was either 
Latin or Britiſh, was now grown wholly Saxon or Eng- 
liſh : the habits in peace, .and arms in war, the titles of 
officers, and proprietors of lands, came to be all ac- 
cording to the Saxon forms and uſage: the laws of this 
country, which betore were Roman, were changed now 
into old Saxon cuſtoms and conſtitutions : the religion, 
which before was Chriſtian, now became Pagan, intro- 
ducing the worſhip of ſeveral gods, parcicularly Woden, 
Thor, and Frea, or Friga, whoſe memory are ſtill pre- 
ſerved by the common names of three days in the week: 
and laſtly, the land itſelf, which before had been divided 
into Roman provinces, was divided now into ſeven 
Saxon kingdoms, governed by their own proper kings. 
The foundation ot theſe kingdoms have been already 
mentioned; but for the reader's eaſe, it will be neceſſary 
to give a general account of each till the time of Egbert, 
the firſt ſupreme monarch of this nation. 

The firſt of the ſeven kingdoms was that of KENT, 
which was inhabited by Jutes, and conſiſted of the coun- 
ty of Kent, and probably ſome part of Hampihire, and 
had a ſucceſſion of teventeen kings, four Pagans, and 
thirteen Chriſtians, viz. Hengiſt, Eſcus, Octa, Her- 
menric, Ethelbert, Eadbald, Ercombert, Egbert, 
Lothar, Edric, Withred, Edbert, Edibert, Alric, 
Edbert ſurnamed Pren, Cuthred, and Baldred. This 
kingdom was founded in the year 465, and ended in 
823, continuing 368 years; its royal ſeat being Can- 
terbury, and ſometimes Reculver, near the ſea- ſhore. 

The ſecond kingdom was that of the SOUTH- 
SAXONS, which conſiſted of the two counties of Suſ- 
ſex and Surrey ; and this being moſtiy under the power 
of the kings of Kent and the Weſt Saxons, we find but 
five kings, two Pagans, and three Ctriſtians, viz. Ella, 
Ciſſa, Ethelwolf, or Adelwalch, Berthun, and Athun. 
This kingdom was founded in the year 491, and about 
the year 600 it became ſubject to Keauling, king of W. el- 
ſex ; its royal ſeat being Ciſſanceſter, now Chicheſter. 

The third kingdom was that of the WEST- 
SAX ONS, conſiſting of ſix counties, viz. Devonthire, 
Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire, Wiltſhire, Hampſhire, and 
Barkſhire, beſides Cornwall, which was afterwards add- 
ed to it, and had a ſucceſſion of ſixteen kings before 
Egbert, five Pagans, and eleven Chriſtians, viz. Cer- 
dic, Cenric, Keaulin, Ceolric, Ceolwulf, Cinigiſil cum 
Quincelm, Kenewalch cum Sexburge, Eſkwine, Kent- 
wine, Cedwalla, Ina, Ethelheard, or Adelnard, Cuth- 
red, Sigebert, Cenwulf, and Brithric. This kingdom 
was founded in the year 519, and continued till the 
time of Egbert; its royal feat being Ventceaſter, now 
Wincheſter. 

The fourth kingdom was that of the EAST. 
SAXONS, which conliſted of the two counties of Eſſex 
and Middlefex, with the fouth part of Herefordſhire, 
being generally tributary to Kent and Mercia, and had 
a ſucceſſion of thirteen kings, two Pagans, and eleven 
Chriſtians, viz. Erchenwin, Sledda, Sabert, Sexred cum 
Fratre, Sigebert the Little, Sigebert the Good, Swithelm, 
Sigher cum Sebba, Sighard cum Senotrid, Offa, Seol- 
red, and Swithred. This Kingdom was founded in the 
year 527, and ended in 747, continuing two hundred 
and twenty years; its royal ſeat being London. 

The fiftli kingdom was that of NOR THUMBER- 
LAND, which conliſted of Angles, and of {:x coun- 
ties, viz. Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Durham, Cumberland, 
Weſtmorland, and Northumberland, with part of Scot- 
land as far as Edinburgh Frith. For above a hundred 
years this kingdom was divided into two, namely, Ber- 
nicia in the north, and Deira in the ſouth, and had a 
ſucceſſion of twenty-one kings, beſides five in Deira, 


tour Pagans, and ſeventeen Chriſtians, viz. Ida, Alla, 


Edelric, Edelfrid, Edwin, Oſwald, Oſwy, Egtrid, Al- 
rid Oſred, Kenred, Oſric, Ceolwulf, Eadbert, OKulf, 
Ethelwald, Alured, Echelred, Alfwold, Oſrca, and 


Ethelred. This kingdom was founded in the year 547, 
No, III. 


1 


| uniced into one body and one ſtate. 
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and ended in 792, continuing two hundred and forty- 
five years, beſides an interregnum of thirty-three years 
after; its royal ſeat being the city of Vork. 

The ſixth kingdom was that of the EAS T-AN- 
GLES, which conſiſted of the three counties of Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and had a ſucceſſion of 
fourteen kings, four Pagans, and ten Chriſtians, viz. 
Uffa, Titil, Redwald, Eorpwald, Sigebert, Egric, 
Anna, Ethelherd, Ethelwald, Aldulf, Elfwald, Beorne, 
Ethelred, and Ethelbert. This kingdom was founded 
in the year 575, and ended in 702, continuing two hun- 
dred and eighteen years; its royal ſeat being Domoc or 
Dummoc, now Dunwich in Suffolk, and ſometimes St. 
Edmund's-Bury. 

The ſeventh and laſt kingdom was that of MERCIA, 
which conſiſted of Angles, and of ſixteen counties, 
viz. Glouceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, Worceſterſhire, 
Warwickſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutland, Northampton- 
ſhire, Lincolnſhire, Huntingtonſhire, Bedfordſhire, Buck- 
inghaminire, Oxfordſhire, Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, 
Nottinghamſhire, Derbyſhire, and Cheſhire, beſides 


part of Hertfordſhire, and had a ſucceſſion of fifteen 
kings before the reign of Egbert, and fx after, four 


Pagans, and ſeventeen Chriſtians, viz. Crida, Wibba, 
Ceorl, Penda, Peada, Wulfer, Ethelred, Kendred, 
Ceolred, Ethelbald, Beornred, Offa, Egfrid, Kenulf, 
Kenelm, Beornwulf, Ludecom, Withlaf, Bertulf, Bur- 
tred, and Ceolwulf. This kingdom was founded in 
the year 58 5, and ended 874, continuing two hundred 
and eighty-nine years; its royal ſeat being Lincoln. 
This eſtabliſhment of the ſeven kingdoms is generally 
called by the name of the HEPTARCHY, of which 
we are now to treat. 

By the Heptarchy is to be underſtood the govern- 
ment of the ſeven kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons, as 
The bond of this 
union was their monarch, or rather commander in chief. 
He was choten by the unanimous conſent of the kings 
of the ſeven kingdoms, and inveſted with certain privi- 
leges, the nature and number of which we are altogether 
unacquainted with, Beſides their monarch, they had 
alſo, as the center of the Heptarchal government, the 


Wittena-Gemot, or General Aſſembly, compoſed of the 


principal members of the ſeven kingdoms, or their de- 
puties. In this aſſembly, the affairs relating to the na- 
tion in general were debated and regulated. Each king- 
dom likewiſe had its own peculiar convention, or parlia- 
ment, ſimilar to thoſe of the United Provinces of Hol- 
land. Notwithſtanding the conventions of each king- 
dom, every one was obliged to ſubmit to the determi- 
nations of the general aſſembly. Such was the form of 
government in the Heptarchy , but as times and cir- 
cumſtances often cauſe alterations in the beſt formed 
conſtitutions, the ambition or reſtleſſneſs of their kings, 
did not ſuffer the Anglo-Saxons to remain long in that 
union their mode of government would lead us to ima- 
gine. Thoſe princes who were the moſt powerful, fre- 
quently took the advantage of their weak neighbours, ta 
agorandize themſelves. Hence thoſe frequent wars 
among them, that ended in the ſubverſion of the Hep- 
tarchy, and their ſubjection under one. 

Another ſource of their wars, was the ambition of 
their monarchs, who, not content with the privileges an- 
nexed to their dignity, were for ſtretching them higher. 
Had thoſe hiſtorians who have treated of the Heptarchy, 
given us an exact account of the prerogatives of the 
monarch, we ſhould have been able to form ſome judg- 
ment on the cauſes of the wars on this head. But as 
they have only marked the time and ſuccels, without 
tranſmitting to us the reaſons or motives of them, the 
hiſtory, by this means, is rendered imperfect ; ſince the 
Annals give us only the bare relation of facts, without 
any manner of connection. All we can gather from 
them is, that the Anglo-Saxon kings were naturally 
very reſtleſs and troubletome. 


been no greater union among the princes of Europe. 
Beſides the ſe wars, to which the Annaliſts have chief] 
1 — 


But this character is not 
peculiar to them, for in the following ages there has 
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confined themſelves, there were no doubt, many other 
events, that would have embelliſhed and enlivened their 
hiſtories. But unluckily theſe writers were all monks, 
who paid no attention to any thing but the foundations 
of monaſteries, and the privileges granted to the clergy. 
In doing this, they could not help informing poſterity, 
that there were in England ſeven different kingdoms ; 
whoſe kings founded particular monaſteries, and endowed 
them with large revenues and immunities. By this 
means they were induced to write a kind of Hiſtory of 
the Heptarchy, in order to make appear the foundation 
of their rights. But as this was their only aim, they 
have given us little elſe beſides the ſucceſſion of the 
kings in the ſeveral kingdoms. This is properly all the 
aſſiſtance we have towards an hiſtory of the Heptarchy, 
the main matter whereof relates to affairs of religion; of 
which it will be neceſfary to ſay a few words. 

When the Saxons arrived in England, they were all 
Pagans, Their converſion began in 597, with the 
kingdom of Kent, by Auſtin, a Benedictine monk, and 
ended in 653 with the kingdom of Mercia, by the mi- 
niſtry of miſſionaries from Northumberland. During 
the fifty-ſix years which were taken u in propagating 
the Goſpel, it happened that in ſome of the ſeven king- 
doms, Chriſtianity, after its firſt eſtabliſnment, was ſo 
rooted out, that it was again to be replanted, as if it had 
never been known. This was the caſe in the kingdoms 
of Eſſex, Northumberland, and Faſt-Anglia. So that 
tnere was in England all along till the whole was con- 
verted, a mixture of Chriſtians and Idolaters ; ſome of 
the kingdoms being converted to Chriſtianity, whilſt 
other remained in Paganiſm ; neither were the inhabi- 
rants of every part of the ſame kingdom converted at 
the ſame time. 

Auſtin preached to the Saxons in Kent, Mellitus to 
the Eaſt-Saxons, Paulinus to the Northumbrians, Biri- 
nus to the Weſt-Saxons, Wilfred to the South-Saxons, 
Felix to the Eaſt-Angles, and the Northern Monks to 
the Mercians. Theſe preached not all with the fame 
ſucceſs, becauſe the circumſtances of affairs were not 
alike in all places. However, about ſixty years after 
the coming of Auſtin, all England was converted. 

We may here obſerve, that the Monks took eſpecial 
care to inſpire the Anglo-Saxons with a reverence for 
monaſteries, and the monaſtic life. They wrought 
much on the minds of the kings and grandees in this 
reſpect, fo that in the courſe of two hundred years, from 
the converſion of the Engliſh to the ſubverſion of the 
Heptarchy, the number of monaſteries which were 
founded, and the immenſe riches which the Monks ac- 
quired, are altogether incredible. The religion incul- 
cated by the monks, ſcemed to confift wholly in enrich- 
ing themſelves, and abſolute perfection in embracing a 
monaſtic life. So bigoted were the Saxon converts, 
that even kings and queens, princes and princeſſes, 
{tripped themſelves of all their worldly glory, and paſſed 
the remainder of their days in a monaltery ; tome to ex- 
piate their enormous crimes, others as believing it the 
readieſt way to ſalvation. The monks, as may be rea- 
dily imagined, ſuffered no opportunity to ſlip, in which 
the fervour of this ſort of devotion might be kept up: 
they loaded with praiſes thoſe who reſolved to offer up 
{uch ſacrifices to God, and fainted all that died in theſe 
pious diſpoſitions.” : | 


CTA FT. 


The Monarchy of the Engliſh Saxons, from the E/ta- 
blifhment of King Egbert, to the Beginning of the 
Monarchy of the Danes in England, under King 


O bt 


* 


Canute. 


GN RT. 
AVING arrived at the end of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, we ſhall now get into ſome degree of or- 
der, and from the tranſactions of a many-headed go— 
vernment, to thoſe of an united monarchy, founded and 


rected by the policy and power of king Egbert, who 


* Soine place 


his death in 836, 


ENGLAND; 


began his reign over the Weſt Saxon in the year 820, 
and finiſhed his conqueſt of England in 827 or 828. 


from which period his title of King of I-ngland is to be 


dated. 
The Picts and Scots being driven back to their. 
country, and the Britons having betook themleives ta 
the weſtern parts of the iſland, ſeemed to promiſe a 
firm and laſting peace to England. This tranquil- 
lity, however, was but of ſhort duration; for Egbert 
was ſcarcely ſeated on the throne, before he and his ſub- 
jects were alarmed by the invaſions of the Danes, who 
greatly infeſted the Britiſh coaſts ; but as their defhgn 
was not to make conqueſts, they contented themſelves 
with plundering the inhabitants of the towns near the 
ſhore, and then returning to their ſhips again. | 
In 833, the Danes made another deſcent upon the 
iſland, and landed at Charmouth m Dorſetſhire, where 
they were vigorouſly encountered by king Egbert him- 
felt, who did net entirely defeat his enemies: they, 
however, embarked on board therr ſhips, and leit the 
iſland. In this battle Herefrid and Wigterth, two 
Saxon biſhops, were ſlain, as alſo Dudda and Ofmund. 
two Saxon commanders. Two years afterwards, in 
835, theſe unwelcome gueſts returnd again, with a 
very powerful army; and joined in league with the 
Corniſh Britons, Fgbert marched againſt them, and 
engaged them near Hengiſt-dun, (now Hengſton-hill) 
in Cornwall, where he obtained a complete victory over 
them, and freed his kingdom at that time from theſe 
barbarous enemies. 
At length, after a reign of thirty-ſix years and ſeven 
month, and in the year 838 *, Egbert reſigned his foul 
into the hands of his Maker, and was buried at Win- 
cheſter, He was ſucceeded by his only fon 


ETHELWULPH, 


WHO aſcended the throne on the 4th &f February, 
838. This prince received his education in the mo- 
naſtery of Wincheſter, which gave riſe to the opinion, 
that he was a monk, or biſhop of Wincheſter. . Be this 
as it may, he began his reign by making a partition of 
his dominions, and delivering over to his eldeſt fon, 
Athelitan, the new-conquered provinces of Eſſex, Kent, 
and Suſſex. Soon after his aſcenſion, a Daniſh fleet, 
conſiſting of thirty-three veſſels, appeared on the Eng- 
lith coaſt, and landed at Southampton; but they were 
beat back to their ſhips by Wolfhere, the governor of 
the neighbouring county. The ſame year Ethelhelm, 
governor of Dortetſhire, obtained a victory, after a very 
obſtinate engagement, over another band of Danes. In 
the year 840, the Danes landed again on the coaſt of 
Weſſex. The two armies met at Charmouth, where a 
dreadtul battle entued, in which the Engliſh were de- 
feated. 
Andred, king of Northumbertand, died in 841, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Ethelred. 
Roderic, ſirnamed Mawr, (i. e.) the Great, was 
then king of Wales. This prince attacked Berthulph, 
king of Mercia, with great ſucceſs. Ethelwulph went 
in perſon into Mercia, to ſtop the progreſs of the Welſh 
prince. He ſaw the dangerous conſequence of ſuffering 
the Wellh ro retake any part of the country the Engliſh 
had conquered from them; and therefore joined his 
forces with thoſe of the king of Mercia, When 
Roderic found Ethelwulph engaged in the quarrel, he 
deſiſted from his enterprize, and ſued for peace; which 
it was no hard matter to obtain, both the ſovereign and 
his vaſſal deſiring only to live in eaſe and quiet. This 
lame Roderic left three ſons, among whom he ſhared 
his dominions, which by that means were divided into 
the three kingdoms of Venedotia, Demetia, and Powis. 
In 845, the Danes having made another deſcent 6: 
the illand, the earls Enulph and Oſric, with bithop 
Alſtan, gave them battle near the river Parret, ut 
Somerſetthire, and gained lo ſignal a victory over theni, 
that England remained unmoletted by the!c pirates for 
ſome years. They returned, however, in 851, and 
landed on the coaſt of Weſſex, where they ravaged the 
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country, and committed horrible cruelties. As they 
were returning to their ſhips with the booty, they were 
ſurprized by earl Ceorle, Ethelwulph's general, who de- 
feated them near Wenbury, in Devonſhire. King 
Athelſtan alſo, having equipped a fleet, engaged that of 
the Danes, near Sandwich, in Kent, and took nine of 
their veſſels. Notwithſtanding theſe ſucceſſes, another 
band wintered in the Iſle of Sheepey. In the ſpring fol- 
lowing they entered the Thames with three hundred ſail, 
and landed near London, where they began their uſual 
ravages. The two kings Ethelwulph and Athelſtan en- 
camped at Okeley in Surrey; and the Danes marched 
towards them, with an intent to engage them. The 
armies being met, a terrible battle enſued, in which fo 
dreadful a ſlaughter was made among the Danes, that 
very few of them eſcaped to tell the mournful tale. No- 
thing concerning Athelſtan is ſaid, after the battle of 
Okeley, ſo that, it is preſumed, he did not long ſurvive 
that memorable victory. | | 
Both by the diſpoſition and education of Ethelwulph, 
he was extremely addicted to religion ; inſomuch, that 
he granted to the church the tithes of all his domi- 
nions T. In the year 853, his religious zeal prompted 
him to ſend his youngelt fon Alfred to Rome, he being 
only five years of age. As he had a great veneration 
- for this child, he imagined that the Pope's bleſſing would 
be ratified in Heaven, and procure him great happi- 
neſs. Ethelwulph went to Rome himſelf in 855, merely 
for the ſake of receiving the Pope's benediction. He 
extended the tax of Peter-pence all aver his dominions, 
which till then had been levied only in Weſſex. He 
alſo laid himſelf under an obligation of ſending three 
hundred mancus's F yearly to Rome, two hundred 
whereof were to be expended in furniſhing wax-tapers 
for the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul, and the re- 
maining hundred were for the Pope's private uſe. Hav- 
ing ſtaid at Rome about a year, he returned home 
through France, where he married Judith, the daugh- 
ter of Charles the Bald, a young princeſs not more than 
twelve years old. 

During the abſence of Ethelwulph, Ethelbald, the 
king's eldeſt fon, at the inſtigation of Alſtan, formerly 
the king's favourite, raiſed a conſpiracy againſt his fa- 
ther, and openly declared his intention of dethroning 
him. Ethelwulph readily gave up to his ſon Ethelbald 
the kingdom of Weſſex, and was contented himſelf with 
that of Kent, under which was comprized thoſe of Eſſex 
and Suſſex. | 

From this time Ethelwulph devoted his time to the 
ſervice of his Maker, in doing acts of charity, and in 
diſpenſing juſtice to his ſubjects. His ſon Ethelbald, 
imagining he had many years to live, ſpent his days in 
licentioutneſs and debauchery. Ethelwulph, by will, 
diſpoſed of his dominions to Ethelbert, his ſecond ſon, 
and after his deceaſe to Ethelred, his third ſon, and after 
him to Alfred, his youngeſt. He alſo ordered his heirs 
to maintain one poor perſon for ever tiching in his here- 
ditary lands. He died in 857, after a reign of twenty 
years, Jeaving behind him four ſons and one daughter, 
who was married to Buthred, king of Mercia, and died 
at Pavia in 888. Ethelbald, Ethelwulph's eldeſt fon, 
being already in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Weſſex, 
Ethelbert his brother had only for his ſhare, Kent, Eſſex, 
and Suſſex, comprized under the name of the Kingdom 
of Kent. As for Ethelred, and Alfred, his other ſons, 
they were at firſt but ill provided for ; but in the end 
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The charter runs thus: “ I, Ethelwulph, by the grace 
* of God, king of the Weſt-Saxons, &c. with the advice of 
* the biſhops, earls, and all other perſons of diſtinction in my 
* dominions, have, for the health of my ſoul, the good of my 
people, and the proſperity of my kingdom, taken the pru- 
* dent and ſerviceable reſolution, of granting the tenth part of 
* the lands throughout my whole kingdom, to the church and 
L miniſters of religion, to be enjoyed by them, with all the 
* Privileges of a free tenure, and diſcharged from all ſervices 
due tv the grown, and all other incumbrances incident to 
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they were both ſeated on the throne, Ethelwulph was 
buried at Wincheſter, with his father Egberr. 


ETHELBALD in WESSEX. 
LTHELBERT-in'KENT. 

ETHELBALD's reign was neither remarkable for 
any event of moment, nor for any action of his own worth 
recording. He was a perſon of an evil diſpoſition, and 
married his father's widow. According to Matth. 
Weſtm. he was brought to a ſenſe of his fault by 
Swithin, biſhop of Wincheſter, who compelled him to 
do penance for ir. After he had reigned two years, in 
Weſſex during his father's life, and about two years and 
a half after his death, he died in the year 860, and was 


buried at Sherborn. 


Da. E ENT. | 
ET HELBAL D being now dead, Ethelbert enjoyed 


the crown of England. In the beginning of his reign the 
Danes made a deſcent upon the iſland, and penetrated 
as far as Wincheſter, the metropolis of Weflex, which 
they reduced to aſhes. They were, however, ſoon after 
repulſed by Oſric ard Ethelwulph, two Saxon earls, 


who obliged them to retire to their ſhips. Some time 
after they landed again ; but Ethelbert not being in a 
condition to withſtand them, offered a ſum of money 
to their commander to depart. This propolal was rea- 
dily agreed to; but as ſoon as the money was paid, they 
began- to plunder as before. Ethelbert died in 866, 
having "reigned ſix years, and was buried at Sherborn. 
He left behind him two ſons, Adhelm and Ethelwald, 
who did not ſucceed their father, his younger brother 
Ethelred aſcending the throne, by virtue of Ethel- 
wulph's will. 


ETHELKRED: I. 

THIS prince's reign was ſhort and troubleſome. From 
the day of his coronation to that of his death, he had a 
continued conflict with the Danes. Thele barbarians 
began their operation in the attack of Northumberland, 
which in the end they became maſters of. Their next 
ſtep was the conqueſt of Eaſt Anglia. They then com- 
pelled the Mercians to purchafe their ranſom ; and pro- 
ceeded to Weſſex. Notwithſtanding Alfred's ill uſage 


| by his brother Ethelred, who deprived him of a large 


patrimony which had been left him by his father, he 
generouſly aſſiſted and ſeconded his brother in all his 
enterprizes. The year 868 was remarkable for a great 
famine in England, and for the marriage of Alfred to 
the daughter of Ethelred, eolderman of the Ganu, in- 
habitants of the place now called Gainſborough. 

The Danes having invaded Northumberland, ſeized 
the city of York, and defended it againſt two 
Northumbrian princes, Oſbert and Ella, who periſhed in 
the aſſault T. Elated by their ſucceſſes, the Danes, under 
the conduct of Hinguar and Hubba, entered Mercia, and 
took up their winter quarters at Nottingham. The 
Mercians, now greatly diſtreſſed, applied to Ethelred 
for aſſiſtance ; and that prince, with his brother Alfred, 
conducted, in the year 870, an army to Nottingham, 
where they engaged the Danes, obtained a victory over 
them, and obliged them to retreat to Northumberland. 
The Danes, being a very reſtleſs people, did not re- 
main long in thoſe quarters; but entered Eaſt-Anglia, 
defeated and took priſoner Edmund, the king of that 
country, whom they afterwards murdered in cool blood, 


« lay-fees. This grant has been made by us to the church, 
« in honour of Jeſus Chriſt, the Bleſſed Virgin, and All 
« Saints; and out of regard to the Paſchal Solemnity, and that 
« Almighty God might vouchſate his blefling to us and our 
« poſterity. Dated at the palace of Wilton, in the year 854 
« Indiction the ſecond, at the Feaſt of Eaſter.“ 

+ A mancus was about the weight of our preſent halt- 
| crown. See Speiman's Gloſſary, in verbo Mancus. | 


| t Aſſer. p. 6. Chron, Sax. p. 79. 
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and committed the moſt barbarous ravages on the 
people, particularly on the monaſteries *®. They next, 
in 871, encamped near Reading, and greatly infeſted 
the neighbouring country, by their frequent incurſions. 
The Mercians, who had long entertained an idea of 
ſhaking off their dependence on Ethelred, now refuſed 
to join that prince with their forces ; in conſequence of 
which, Ethelred, attended by Alfred, marched againſt 
the enemy at the head of the Weſt-Saxon troops, his 
hereditary ſubjefts. The Danes being ſhortly after 
defeated, ſhut themſelves up in their garriſon ; from 
whence they made an irruption, routed the Weſt-Saxons, 
and obliged them to raiſe the ſiege. Not long after 
another battle was fought at Aſton or Aſhdown in 
Berkſhire, in which Alfred's divifion was ſurrounded by 
the enemy ; and Ethelred, who was at this time hearing 
mals, refuſed to march to his aſſiſtance, till prayers 
ſhould be finiſhed f. The Engliſh, however, obtain- 
ed the victory ; and the ſucceſs of the day was, by the 
monks, aſcribed to the piety of Ethelred. The ſame 
year a battle was fought at Baſing, in which the Danes 
were more fucceſsful : being greatly reinforced from 
their own country, they became every day more dread- 
ed by the Engliſh. Ethelred Þ died ſoon after of a 
wound he received in an action with the Danes &; and 
was ſucceeded by his brother Alfred. 

During the reign of Ethelred the Danes demoliſhed 
the famous monaſteries of Croyland, Ely, Peterborough, 
and Coldingham. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 


THIS prince, who aſcended the throne in 872, 
gave early marks of thoſe great virtues and ſhining 
talents, by which, during a ſeries of troubles, he pre- 
ſerved his country from utter ruin. Alfred being at 
Rome, on the propagation of a report of his father's 
death, received at the hands of pope Leo III. the royal 
unCtion **, Though naturally of a ſtrong genius and 


quick apprehenſion, he was unable to read at the age of 


twelve years. Encouraged by the queen his mother, 
and ſtimulated by his own inclination, he ſoon became 
able to read fome Saxon poems ; and was ſhortly after 
inſtructed in the knowledge of the Latin tongue. Being 
called to the throne at the age of twenty-two years, in 
preference to his brother's children, as well as in purſu- 
ance of the will of his father, a circumſtance which the 
Anglo-Saxons paid great deference to FF, as by the 
vows of the principal men of the nation, and the urgency 
of public affairs, he laid aſide his literary purſuits, and 
exerted himſelf in the defence of his country. 

Alfred had ſcarcely buried his brother, when he was 
obliged to take the field, in order to oppoſe the Danes, 
who had ſeized Wilton, and were exerciſing their uſual 
ravages on the countries around 44. He marched againſt 
them with a ſmall number of troops, they being all he 
could muſter on the occaſion, and gave them battle, in 
which he gained the advantage; but purſuing his victory 
without a ſufficient force, the Danes returned to the 
charge, and put Alfred and his little army to the rout. 
The loſs of the Danes was, however, conſiderable ; and 
fearing a reinforcement ſhould be ſent to Alfred, they 
ſued for peace, promiſing to depart from the kingdom. 


* ” 


— — 


*The heroic behaviour of Abba, abbeſs of Coldingham, 
or nuns, deſerves particular notice, as the moſt exalted 
inſtance of virtue and magnanimity. In order to prevent her- 
ſelf, and the nuns under her charge, from exciting the luſt of 
the brutiſh Danes, ſhe perſuaded them to cut off their noſes 
and upper lips, herſelf ſetting the example, in which ſhe was 
followed by all the reſt of the ſiſterhood preſent. The Daniſh 
chiefs repairing thither the next day, and finding themſelves 
diſpointed of the pleaſure they expected to taſte in the arms of 
theſe maidens, became furious, and inſtantly ordered the mo- 
naſtery to be fet on fire, and the abbeſs, together with her 
nuns, periſhed in the flames, 

+ Aſſer. p. 7. W. Malmeſ. lib. 11. cap. g. Sim. Dunelm. 
p- 123. Anglia Sacra, vol. 1. p. 205. 

f He was buried at Winburn in Dorſetſhire, where the 
following infcription was placed on the tomb: “ In hoc loco 
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To this end, they were conducted to London, where 
they were allowed to take up their winter quarters: but 
paying no regard to their engagements, they proceeded 
to ravage the neighbourhood of that great city. The 
king of Mercia, in whoſe dominions London was ſitu- 
ated, made a new treaty with them, by which they were 
engaged to remove to Lindeſey in Lincolnſſiire FF. They 
did not remain long in that part of the country ; but 
being eager for plunder re- entered Mercia, fixing their 
ſtation at Repton in Derbyſhire, and laid waſte the 
adjacent country by fire and ſword. Buthred finding 
himſelf in danger, abandoned his kingdom, and retirin 
to Rome, took ſhelter in a cloiſter |||}. He was the laſt 
king of Mercia. 

The Danes were now become maſters of almoſt all 
England, the kingdom of Weſſex being the only re- 
maining power. Notwithſtanding the great courage 
and abilities of king Alfred, his forces were not ſtrong 
enough to withſtand thoſe of the Danes, who poured in 
upon them on every fide. In the year 875, a vaſt 
reinforcement arrived from Denmark, under the con- 


duct of Guthrum, Oſcital, and Amund. Part of this 


new ſupply, under the command of Halfdene ***, fixed 
their ſtation in Northumberland. The enſuing ſummer 
this band bent their courſe towards Dorſetſhire, and 
feized on Wareham in that county near the center of 
Alfred's dominions. Alfred, finding the affairs of his 
kingdom in a declining poſture, entered into a treaty 
with Halfdene, obliging the Danes to ſwear upon the 
holy reliques f, to the due obſervance of it FFF; not 
imagining that the perfidious wretches with whom he 
had to deal would pay any greater regard ro the rehques 
than to their word; but hoping that, if they violated this 
oath, their horrid impiety would draw down the venge- 
ance of the King of Heaven upon them. Bur the 
Danes, no way dreading the vengeance of Heaven on 
this occaſion, immediately broke the treaty, attacked 
Alfred's army, put it to the rout, marching weſtward 
towards Exeter, and took poſſeſſion of that city. Alfred 
now recruited his forces, and ſo vigorouſly exerted him- 
ſelf, that he fought in one year eight FFF battles with the 
enemy, and greatly reduced them. He now made peace 
with the Danes again; and ſcarcely was the treaty ſet- 
tled, before he was acquainted, that a new body of Danes 
had landed, and taken poſſeſſion of Cyppanham | Chip- 


penham in Wiltſhire,] one of the fineſt and ſtrongeſt : 


cities of the kingdom, and were exerciſing their uſual 
ravages in its neighbourhood. 


Alfred was now obliged to relinquiſh the enſigns of 


royalty, to diſmifs his ſervants, and to ſeck ſheker in the 
meaneſt diſguiſes from the fury of his enemies. He took 
upon himſelf the habit of a peaſant, and Irved with a neat- 
herd, who had formerly been entruſted with the care of 
fome of his cows IH. After Alfred had remained ſome 
time in this obſcure ſituation, he obſerved, that the 
enemy were more remifs than ufual in their reſearches 
after plunder. Hereupon he collected his retamer toge- 
ther, and retired with them to the center of a bog, 
which was formed by the ſtagnating water of the rivers 
Thone and Parret, in Somerſetſhire. Here, finding 
about two acres of firm ground, he built a hahitation, 
and rendered i ſecure by raiſing fortiſications about it. 


— — _ i... K —— * — 


« quieſcib corpus S. Eiſielredi regis Weſt-Saxonum martyris, qui 
anno Domini DCCCLXXII. XXIII. dee Aprilis per manus 
* Danorum Paganorum occubuit,” Camden. 

$ Hume, chap. 2. 

According to Hume's Hiſt. of Eng. ch. 2, 871. 

* Aller. p. 2. VV. Malmel. I. 11. C. 2. Ingult. p. 869. 

++ Aller. p. 22. 

t This country had already been laid deſolate by them. 

§§ Hume, ch. 2. 

I Aller. p. 8. Chron. Sax. p. 82. Ethel ward, I. iv. cap. 4. 

* Chron. Sax. p. 8g. | | | 

+++ The moſt ſolemn manner of ſwearing among the Danes 
and other northern nations was by thar arms vr bracelets. 
Olaus Magnus, I. vul. c. 2. 111 Aller. p. 8 

$YY. Hume, ch. 24. Chrou. Sax, p. 82, ſays nine. 

i Alles. p. 9. 
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ALFRED THE GREAT. | . 


The unknown and inacceſſible roads which led to it, to- 
ether with the foreſts and moraſſes by which it was 
environed on every ſide, rendered it a place of prodi- 
gious ſtrength. To this place he gave the name of 
Ethelingay “, now Athelney. Thence he frequently 
made unexpected fallies upon the Danes, whom he 
greatly harraſſed. He ſubſiſted himſclt and his follow- 
ers in this place by the plunder which he acquired, and 
inſpired them with hopes of ſucceeding againtt their 
enemies the Dances. In this manner they lived about 
twelve months, when the news reached his car, that 
Hubba, the Dane, had landed in Devonſhire from 
twenty-three veſlels, and laid ſiege to the caſtle of Kin- 
with. Oddune, earl of Devonſhire, with his followers, 
had taken ſhelter there, and Altred, knowing they were 
not well ſupplied with proviſions, reſolved to make a 
vigorous effort to give them relief. Accordingly, he 
ſalled forth & the Danes before ſun- riſe, and put them 
to the rout. In this battle Hubba was ſlain, and Alfred 
got poſſeſſion of the famous Reafen F, or Enchanted 
Standard, in which the Danes placed the utmoſt con- 
fidence. 

Aifred having met with ſucceſs, now thought of ex- 
amining into the ſtrength of the Danes, before he 
hazarded a battle with them. To this end, he entered 
their camp under the diſguiſe of a harper, and paſſed 
without the leaſt ſuſpicion through every quarter. The 
Danes were highly delighted with his muſic, and his 
facetious behaviour. Gutirum, their prince, was ſo 
well pleaſed with him, that he entertained him feveral 
days J. During his ftay he gained the neceſſary infor- 
mation, and ſent c niffaries to che moſt conſiderable of 
his ſubjects, appointi a rendezvous at Brixton, on the 
borders oi Selwood Foreſt in Somerſetthire 8. Upon 
this invitation, the nobics joyfully repairec to their ſo- 
vereign, and offered their aſſiſtance and ſupport. With- 
out delay he conducted them to ddington, where the 
Danes were encamped, and attacxing the moſt un- 
guarded part of their camp, ſoon put them to flight with 
great ſlaughter. "The 1emainder oi the army, with their 
prince, was beſiege by Alfred in a fortitied camp to 
which they had fled ; but being reduced to the greateſt 
extremity through the want of proviſions, they had re- 
courſe to the clemency of the victor, and ſubmitted to 
him on his own terms. The king, no leſs generous 

han brave, ſpared their lives, and formed a plan for 
their converſion from cucuucs to faithful ſubjects. To 
this end, he propoſed that Guthrum and his followers 
thould re-people Faſt Anglia and Northumberland, 
which places had been almoſt laid defolate by the fre- 
quent inroads of the Danes. Before theſe conditions 
were ratified, he required that they ſhould, as a pledge 
of their ſubmiſſion, renounce the errors of Paganiſm, 
and become converts to the Chriſtian faith. Guthrum, 
and by far the greater part of his army, were not averſe 
to the propolitioa oi Alfred; and without much inſtruc- 
tion they were admitted to baptiſm. Altred himſelf 
Was the godiather of Guthrum, and gave him the name 
of Athelltan, receiving him, at the ſame time, as his 
adopted fon |. The greater part retired peaccably to 
the quarters aſſigned for their habitation ; but ſome of 
them being of a turbufent and unſatisfied diſpoſition, 
emoarked for I'rance under the conduct of Haitings **; 
and except a trifling incurſion of Danes, who entered 
the Thames, failed by London, and landed at Fulham; 


— —— — — — — ——— — i Q — — — —— — 


— — . — 


* That is, che Iſle of Nobles. Chron. Sax. p. 83. Ingulf, 
p. 26. 

+ This ſtandard contained the figure of a raven, as its name 
Imports, which had been interwoven by the three ſiſters of 
Hinguar and Hubba, with many magical incantations; and 
before a battle, the Dancs imagined they ſaw various move- 
ments in this raven: if its clapped its wings, they thought that 
their ſucceſs would be inevitable; but if it hung down its 
head, it was a preſage of their defeat. Vide Chron. Sax. 
P. 84. Aſſer. p. 10. Abbas Rieval, p. 395. Alured Beverl. 
P. 103. Rapin, b. 1v. Hume, ch. 11. | 

4 W. Malmeſ. I. II. c. 4. § Chron. Sax, p. 85. 
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but finding the Engliſh prepared for their reception, 
they ſpeedily retreated to their ſhips; Alfred was not 
infeſted by the inroads of theſe barbarians for many 
years FF | 

Alfred now ſet about the reſtoring of order to his 
lately convulſed kingdom, and put the Danes and the 
Engliſh on the ſame footing, making both amenable to 
the ſame laws; inſomuch that the fine for the murder 
of a Dane, was the ſame with that for the murder of an 
Engliſhman. He then rebuilt the ruined cities, parti- 
cularly London ; and ſhortly after he eſtabliſhed a regu- 
lar militia for the defence of the Kingdom. His next 
ſtep was to build caſtles and fortreſſes at proper diſtances, 
in which he placed ſufficient garriſons. The whole king- 
dom appeared like one great fortification ; and as ſoon 
as the Danes made an intoad in one place, a ſufficient 
quantity of forces, under able officers, were ecaſiiy col- 
lected together to oppoſe them, without leaving che 


other part of the kingdom defenceleſs IA. 


Alired rightly imagined, that the beſt method to de- 
fend the iſland from the incurſions of the Danes, and 
other foreign invaders, would be by eſtabliſhing a con- 
ſiderable naval force, which had hitnerto been neglected 
by the Evghſh. He therefore ſtationed his armed 
veſſels at proper diſtances round che iſland ; fo that by 
this wife and prudent action, the Daniſh fleet were ſure 
to fall into the hands of the Englih. The Englith 
admiral cruiſing along the coaſt of Eaſt Anglia, ſur- 
prized ſixteen Daniſh ſhips in the port of Harwich, the 
orcatcr past of which were either taken or deſtroyed. 
Having repaired their fleet, they attacked the Enghſh 
{hips in the night, and gained a trifſing advantage over 
them; notwithſtanding u hich, the king's ſhips kept the 
rovers in awe, and freed England from their ravages. 

In the year 893, Haſtings, the Daniſh chieftain, 
having ravaged and laid deſolate thoſe parts of France 
which were ſituated along the fea-coalt, the Loire, and 
the Scine, appeared off the coaſt of Kent with a fleet of 
three hundred and thirty fail SS. The whole force of 
Alfred was one hundred and twenty ſail of ihips ; and 
theſe were ſtationed on different parts of the coaſt, ſo 
that Haſtings had the ſuperiority at fea. The greater 
part of the enemy diſembarked in the Rother, and ſeized 
the fort of Apuldore, in Kent. Haſtings, who com- 
manded eighty fail, entered the Thames, and taking 
poſſeſſion of Middleton , he fortified it, and began his 
uſual ravages. Alfred, received intelligence of the de- 
ſcent, immediately repaired to the place, in order to 
deiend his ſubjects againſt the enemy. The exceſſive 
love of plunder which was predominant in the Danes, 
prompted them to ſeparate into different parties; many 
of which were cut off by the Englith ***, inſomuch 
that they had not the leaſt opportunity of plundering the 
country. The Danes at Apuldore not being well 
pleaſed with their ſituation, ſuddenly left the place, in- 
tending to paſs into Effex. Herein they eſcaped not 
Ailfred's vigilance ; for he engaged them near Farnham, 
put them to the rout, ſeized their horſes and baggage, 
and purſued them till they embarked on board their 
ſhips on the Thames, whence they failed up the Colne 
to Merſey in Eſſex, where they raiſed entrenchments. 
Haſtings made a ſimilar movement about the ſame time, 
and took poſſeſſion of Bramflete, near Canvey Iſle, in the 


ſame county , where he ſpeedily erected ſome for- 
tifications. 


— 


|| Chron, Sax. p. go. Aſſer. p. 10. ** W. Malmeſ. I. 11, 
C. 4. Ingulf. p. 26. 1 Aſſer. p. 11. 

it Spelman's Life of Alfred, p. 147, edit. 1709. 

S Rapin, b. Iv. ſays three hundred fail. 

Now Milton in Kent. The Danes built a caſtle here, 
part whereof is ſtill remaining at Kemſley-Downs. They 
now call it Caſtle-Ruff, On the other fide of the water, the 
ditches of Altred's fortifications with ſome ſtone-work, remain 


; alſo by the name of Bavora- Caſlle, near Stittingburn. Camd. 


Apd. to Kent. 
* Chron. Sax. p. 92. +4+#+ Ibid. p. 9g. 
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1 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Guchrum, the prince of Eaſt Anglia, being dead; 
as was alſo Guthred, the governor of Northumberland ; 
the reſtleſs tribes who had been their ſubjects, were now 
no longer to be reſtrained, and taking courage at the 
appearance of their countrymen, they ſhook off the de- 
pendance upon Alfred, embarked on board two hun- 
dred and forty veſſels, and landed at Exeter, in the 
welt of England. Leaving a ſufficient force at London 
to oppoſe the ravages of Haſtings, Alfred marched 
immediately to the welt “, where ſuddenly attacking the 
Danes, he purſued them to their ſhips with great 
ſlaughter. They next failed to Suſſex, and began their 
uſual ravages about Chicheſter ; but here they * 
repulſed, and ſome of their ſhips were taken f. Haſt- 
ings having advanced into the inland country on a fo- 
raging party during, the abſence of Alfred ; the forces 
lett at London, aſſiſted by a party of the citizens, took 
the ſame advantage of Haſtings's abſence from Bramflete, 


to which place they bent cheir courſe ; and having over- 


- come the garriſon, they carried off the wife, and two 


ſons of Haſtings 1. Theſe captives were ſpared, and 
reſtored to Haſtings, on condition that he ſhould leave 
England, with his whole force. 

After the departure of Haltings, great numbers of 
Danes ſeized and fortified Shobury, at the mouth of the 
Thames ; and having left a conſiderable garriſon there, 
they marched along the banks of the river, till they 
arrived at Boddington, in Glouceſter, where they were 
Joined by ſome Welſh forces, who threw up ſome en- 
trenchments, and prepared for their defence, Alfred 
ſurrounded them with the whole force of his dominions , 
and reſolved rather to maſter them by famine, than by 
aſſault. In this blockade, their neceſſities compelled 
them to eat their horſes; and many having periſhed 
with hunger **, the remainder made a very deſperate 
ſally upon the Engliſh, and though the greater part 
fell in the action, a conſiderable number made their 
eſcape. Theſe attacked Leiceſter with ſucceſs, de- 
fended themſelves in Hartford, and then fled to Quat- 
ford, where they were finally broken and ſubdued +. 
The ſmall remains of theſe bands, under the command 
of Sigefert, a Northumbrian, who was well acquainted 
with Alfred's naval force, put to ſea, and committed 
their ravages in the welt; Alfred captured twenty of 
their ſhips ; and having tried all the priſoners at Win- 
cheſter, he hanged them as pirates 4. Sigefert ima- 
gining the like diſaſters would overtake all who ſhould 
tall into the hands of Alfred, judged it to be the more 
prudent ſtep to leave the country, and ſettle elſewhere ; 
accordingly, he ſet fail with the remainder of his fleet 
for ſome other ſhore. 

The Danes who remained in England, had now no 
reaſon to expect any ſuccours from their countrymen, 


„„ 


* Chron. Sax. p. 93. +. Ibid. p. 96. 

t Chron. Sax. p. 94. Matt. Welt. p. 178. 

$ Hume, ch. 11. | Chron. Sax. p. 94. #*# Ibid. Matt. 
Weſt. p. 179. Flor. Wigorn. 596. ++ Hume, ch. II. 

1 Ibid. Sy Speiman. J Spelman. Hollingſhed, p. 121. 

*** He is ſaid to have fought fifty-ſix pitched battles with 
the Danes. W. Malmeſ. lib. iv. c. 4 Tindal on Rapin, 
book Iv. | 

11 If king Alfred, as is ſuppoſed, drew up a complete 
body of law, it is now loſt; for thoſe lately publiſhed by Dr. 
Wilkins, (who has given us all the laws extant from Ethel- 
bert, the firſt Chriſtian law-giver in England, down to the 
Mag na Charta of Henry III.) fall ſhort of an entire ſyſtem of 
law. Alfred's laws are ranked under two heads. 1. The 
laws of Alfred, forty in number. 2. The league between 
Alfred and Guthrum, which ſeems to be no more than articles 
of pacification, and conditions on which Guthrum was to hold 
Eaſt Anglia.—The ninth law ordains, what mulct or fine a 
man ſhall pay who kills a woman with child, which was to be 
according to the value of her head; and he was allo to pay for 
the child in her womb half as much as for a living one, ac- 
cording to the quality of its father; Ihe tenth ſettles the fines 
or amends which every man ſhall pay to a huſband for com- 
mitting adultery with his wife, which was to be increaſed ac- 
cording to the eſtate or quality of him againſt whom the of- 
fence was committed. "The twenty-eighth law enacts, that 
all public defamers, or ſpreaders of falſe news, ſhall loſe their 
gongues, unleſs they be redeemed by the payment of the value 


„„ 


by mulcts and tines 44 


18 8 


and therefore thought it high time, to endeavour to ſe- 
cure thoſe poſſeſſions they already had; which they did 
by acknowledging the ſovereignty of Alfred, and doing 
him homage. The inhabilants of South Wales alſo 
ſubmitted to his authority; but the Ordovices, a people 
of North Wales, cannot be ſaid to have been entirely 
ſubdued before the reign of Edward the Firſt $& It is 
further added, that Gregour, king of Scotland, obeyed 


him and ſerved him in his wars; and that Donald, his 


ſucceſſor, aſſiſted him with five thouſand horſe, and died 
in his ſervice ||. 

Alfred, being at length freed from his Daniſh ene- 
mies, paſſed the remainder of his days in tranquillity and 
peace, We have hitherto conſidered this prince as a 
warrior only ; we have viewed him in the moſt exalted 
ſituation of human life, and we have ſeen him in the 
moſt abject ſtate. But whether we behold him in proſ- 
perity or adverſity, we obſerve the moſt ſignal marks 
of magnanimity of mind, and the moſt unequivocal 
proofs of valour and military conduct“. We ſhall 
henceforward conſider him as a diſpenſer of juſtice, a 
learned and religious prince, a lover of his ſubjects, and 
an indefatigable promoter of arts, ſciences, juſtice, and 
religion. 

The firſt thing Alfred did after becoming an abſo- 
lute monarch, was to make uſe of his power for the 
good and benefit of his ſubjects. As the laws, during 
the wars, had been very much trampled upon, and were 
become almoſt unknown to the people, he beſtowed 
great pains in making a collection of the beſt laws he 
could find. He inſerted ſeveral of the judicial laws of 
the Old Teſtament, with the Decalogue at their head; 
and a great many of thoſe which Ina, king of Weſſex, 
Offa, king of Mercia, and Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
had formerly enacted in their reſpective kingdoms. To 
theſe he added ſeveral of his own, adapted to the cir- 
cumſtances of affairs at that time. Throughout his 
laws may be obſerved an ardent zeal for juſtice, and a 
ſincere defire of rooting out all oppreſſion and vio- 
lence ff. They were indeed mild, if compared to 
thoſe of later ages, ſeeing they puniſhed moſt offences 
. But the ſtriftneſs wherewith 
Alfred cauſed them to be obſerved, counterbalanced 
their lenity. If with reſpect to private perſons the ri- 
gour of the law was ſomewhat abated, it was not fo 
with regard to corrupt magiſtrates : to ſuch Altred was 
ever inexorable. He was very ſenſible it would be in 
vain to oblige his ſubjects to an exact obſervance of the 
laws, if care was not taken, that the magiſtrates ſhould 
ſer them a good example. It is ſaid, that within the 
compaſs of one year, he executed four and forty judges 
for not doing juſtice 5. 8 

By theſe proceedings, ſufficient care ſeemed 2 be 

| taken 


of his head; and ever after he ſhall not be efteemed. The 
thirty-ſeventh law ſecures the entail of eſtates, and enacts, 
that thoſe who have book-land (or eſtates in land) left them by 
their parents, ſhould not alienate it trom their heirs, provided 
there could be proof made, that he that firſt granted the eſtate, 
ſettled it upon condition of non-alienation. Another law for- 
bids, the buying a man, a horſe, or an ox, without a voucher 
to warrant the ſale. Ihe occaſion of which law was this: 
when the Danes firſt ſettled in England, it was a common 
practice between the two nations, not only to ſteal horſes and 
oxen, but alſo men and women, and fell them to one another. 
By which means owners not only loft their cattle, but men 
were wrongfully made ſlaves. Jo remedy which this law was 
enacted. Afterwards fairs and markets obtained the fame pri- 


vilege vouchers had. But as to horſes, the frauds were fo com- 


mon, that the ſtatute of 31 Eliz. 12, revived the expreſs law 
of Alfred. 

{tt The fortieth law ſets a certain value upon every limb 
and member, as well as upon every perſon, from a king to a 
bond-ſlave. | 

He uſed to re-examine the cauſes tried in his abſence, 
and in caſe he found any injuſtice done out of favour or intereſt, 
he puniſhed the judges ſeverely. If they pleaded ignorance, 
he ſharply reprimanded them, and aſked, how they durſt pre- 
ſume to take a commiſhon to determine about life and pro- 
perty, when they knew themſelves fo wretchedly unqualihed ! 
and ordered them either to know better or quit their poſt. 
Thus the carls and great men, rather than be turned out of 


their 
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ALFRED THE GREAT. 29 


taken of hindering the great from oppreſſing the lower 
claſſes of people. As Alfred was ſenſible the ſpirit of 
oppreſſion naturally grew upon men in authority, he 
ſought out means to prevent its taking effect. Lo this 
end, he ordered that in all criminal actions, twelve men, 
choſen for that purpoſe, ſhould determine the matter, 
and that the judge ſhould give ſentence according to their 
verdict. This privilege, which the Engliſh enjoy to 
this day, is doubtleſs the nobleſt and moſt valuable pre- 
rogative that any ſubjects can boaſt. An Engliſhman 
accuſed of any crime, is to be tried only by his peers, 
that is, by perſons of his own rank and condition. By 
this means, he is out of all danger of being oppreſſed, 
how powerful ſoever his accuſers may be. Thele twelve 
men, choſen with the approbation of the perſon accuſed, 
are called by the collective name of jury. Theſe are 
they who determine about the life or death of the ac- 
cuſed. Happy the people that enjoy ſo glorious a pri- 
vilege ! 

The wars with the Danes had cauſed ſuch diſorders 
and licentiouſneſs in the kingdom, that vagabonds and 
vagrants every where abounded, who committed all 
manner of crimes with _—_— their poor and mean 
condition ſcreening them from juſtice. As they had no 
ſertled place of abode, upon having done any thing by 
which they were hable to be puniſhed, they ſhifted from 
one part of the kingdom to another, ſo that it was a dif- 
ficult matter to rake them. Alfred, beholding with in- 
dignation honeſt men thus expoſed to the inſults of vil- 
lans, was extremely deſirous to put a ſtop to ſo great 
an evil. After having conſulted thoſe, whom he judged 
capable of giving him advice in this matter, he took this 
method to prevent any perſon from living in his domi- 
nions, without being obliged to give an account of his 
actions“. He divided all England into ſhires f or 
counties , the counties into hundreds, and the hundreds 
into tythings. This being done, all the inhabitants of 
the kingdom were obliged to belong to ſome tything; 
and thoſe who did not, were looked upon as vagabonds, 
and, as ſuch, were denied the protection of the law. 
Every houſeholder was to anſwer for his wife, his chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age, and his domeſtics, If 
any one fell under a ſuſpicion of doing ill, he was obliged 
to give ſecurity for his good behaviour : in caſe he could 
find none, the tything ſent him to priſon, to prevent 
their being hable to the puniſhment he ſhould incur by 
his faults. Thus the houſeholders being reſponſible 
for their families, the tything for the houſeholders, the 
hundreds for the tythings, and the counties for the hun- 
dreds, every one was watchful over his neighbour's 
actions. If a ſtranger, guilty of any crime, made his 
eſcape, information was taken of the houſe where he 
lodged, and if he had been there three days, the maſter 
of the family was condemned to pay his fine. But in 
caſe he had not ſtaid ſo long as three days, the houſe- 
holder was acquitted upon making oath he was not privy 
to his crime. Theſe inſtitutions produced ſuch good 
order and tranquillity, as had never been before known 
in England. 

Altred having provided for the ſafety of the ſtate, he 
endeavoured to make the people reliſh the fruits of 
peace, by introducing trade and commerce. He 
ordered a number of merchant-ſhips to be built, which 
he let out to the principal merchants, for the encou- 
ragement of traffic. So that by degrees the Engliſh 


their office with diſgrace, applied themſelves to ſtudy. See 

irror of Juſtices, c. 20. and Malm. I. 11. p. 25. 

» Ingulf. W. Malm. 1. 11. 

+ From the Saxon word cy re Ci. e.) to branch or divide. 

Wt. Spelman ſays, that Alfred was not the firſt that divided the 

kingdom into ſhires, but only fixed their number and limits. 

Camden ſays, Alfred founded but three halls or ſchools ; 
the firſt at the end of High-ſtreet for grammarians, was 
called Little-Univerfity-Hall ; the ſecond, in School-ftreer for 
philoſophy, was ſtiled Leſs-Univerſity-Hall; and the third in 
High-ſtreet more to the weſt than the firſt, for divinity, was 
named Grezt-Univerſity-Hall, now Univerſity-College. 
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were in a condition to repair by this means the loſſes 
they had ſuſtained by ſo long a war. 

As morals and knowledge are almoſt inſeparable, in 
every age, though not in every individual, the care of 
Alfred for the encouragement of learning among his 
ſubjects, may be conſidered as a means of reclauning 
them from their former diſſolute and ferocious manners. 
When he aſcended the throne, the nation was ſunk into 
the groſſeſt ignorance and barbariſm ; which proceeded 
from the diſorders of the government, and the ravages 
of the Danes. The monaſteries were deſtroyed, the 
monks butchered or diſperſed, their libraries burnt ; and 
they, the only ſeats of erudition in thoſe ages, were to- 
tally ſubverted. And now, for the encouragement of 
arts and ſciences, he invited over, from foreign coun- 
tries, learned men, to whom he gave penſions, and diſ- 
perſed them in the ſeveral dioceſes, to inſtruct the peo- 
ple. Not ſatisfied with this, and defirous of having in 
his own kingdom a ſeminary of learning, he founded 
four ſchools or colleges at Oxford, in 886 §. In the 
firft, the abbot Neots and Grimbald read divinity. In 
the ſecc ad, Aferius, a Benedictine monk, taught gram- 
mar and rhetoric. In the third, John, a monk of St, 
David's, ſet up a chair for logic, arithmetic, and muſic. 
In the fourth, Johannes Scotus ||, profeſſed geometry 
and aſtronomy. We find among the learned men, en- 
couraged by Alfred, Plegmund, a Mercian, who became 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Alfred himſelf complains, that on his acceſſion he 
knew not one perſon, ſouth of the Thames, who could 
interpret the Latin ſervice; and very few in the north- 
ern parts. Hereupon he enjoined, by law, all free- 
holders, poſſeſſed of two hydes ** of land, or more, to 
ſend their children to ſchool for inſtruction. 

Though Alfred was capable himſelf of knowing the 
beſt means of putting his deligns for the good of his 
people into execution, yet he conſulted others that were 
eminent for their abilities, and paid great deference to 
their opinions. By his order, all reſolutions relating to 
the public, were to paſs through three ſeveral councils. 
The firſt was a ſecret council, to which none but thoſe 
for whom the king had a particular eſteem, were ad- 
mitted. Here all affairs were firſt debated, afterwards 
they were laid before the ſecond council, which con- 
ſiſted of biſhops, earls, viſcounts, judges, and ſome of 
the principal thanes, afterwards called barons. This 
reſembled the preſent privy-council ; none belonging to 
it but thoſe whom the king choſe to appoint. The 
third was a general council or aſſembly of the nation, 
called in Saxon, Wittena-Gemot, to which quality and 
offices gave a right to fit, independent of the king, 
This aſſembly, ſtiled at preſent the parliament, was 
compoſed of the two archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
York, the biſhops, earls, viſcounts, or high-ſheriffs of 
the counties, and the thanes of the firſt rank, or barons. 
In theſe three councils we behold the original of the ſe- 
cret and privy-councils, as well as the antiquity of par- 
liaments. Theſe councils, and particularly the Wit- 
tena-Gemot, which was convened generally once a year, 
being for the moſt part held at London, it is eaſy to 
conceive this gave that city a greater air of ſplendor 
than it had before. The Danes, who had been maſters 
of it for ſome time, had demoliſhed it in ſuch a manner 
that it was hardly to be known. Alfred took a pride in 
beautifying it and angmenting it privileges. The figure 


| He had the ſirname of Erigena, that is, the Iriſhman, 
from the word Erin or Iren, the true name of Ireland. He 
was called Scotus, no doubt upon the fame account, the inhabi- 
bitants of Ireland being then termed Scots. It is related of this 
Johannes Scotus, ſo famous in the republic of letters, that he 
was ſtabbed to death by his pupils with penknives. But ſome 
ſay, he taught in Malmeſbury-Abbey, and not at Oxford, 

* A hyde contained as much land as was ſufficient to em- 
ploy one plough. Vide H. Huntingd. lib. vi. A. D. 1008, 
& Annal. Wavel. in A.D. 1083. Gervaſe of Tilbury ſays, 
it commonly contained about an hundred acres. 
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40 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


it made aſterwards, and ſtill continues to make, is in 


ſome meaſure owing to the care of that prince “. 

Alfred was one of thoſe happy men, to whom every 
thing they do ſeems natural, and who are continually 
employed, without appearing to be ſo. He knew too 
well the value of time, to loſe any part of it. So far 
indeed was he from imagining their high ſtation in lite 
gives them the privilege of ſpending all their time in 
triſſing diverſions, like ſome other princes, that he en- 
deavoured to make the beſt of every moment. Whilſt 
he lay hid in the iſle of Athelney, he vowed to ſet apart 
for the ſervice of his Maker, the third part of his time, 
as ſoon as he ſhould be reſtored to a ſlate of tranquil- 
lity. Accordingly he was punctual to his vow, by 
allotting eight hours every day to acts of devotion, eight 
hours to rhe public affairs of his country, and as many 
to ſleep, ſtudy, and neceſſary refreſhment. Clocks 
and hour-glafles were not as yet introduced. into 
England ; and to ſupply the want of thoſe uſctul articles, 
he meaſured the time by means of wax-candles, which 
were marked with circular lines of various colours, 
which ſerved as ſo many hour-lines T. And to prevent 
the wind from making them burn unſteadily, it is ſaid 
he invented the expedient of encioling them in lan- 
thorns T. By this regular diſtribution of his time, 
though he often laboured under great bodily infirmities &, 
this truly great prince, was enabled, during a life of no 
extraordinary length, to acquire more real knowledge, 
and even to compoſe more books, than moſt ſtudious 
men, though bleſſed with the greateſt leiſure and 
application, 

His charities were very extenſive conſidering his 
revenues, and ſo much the more praiſe-worthy, as they 
were done in private, and without the leaſt oſtentation. 
He educated at Court, or at Oxford, a great many 
young noblemen, who were inſtructed in all things 
neceſſary to render them ſerviceable to their country. 
But this was not the only way he took to further the 
knowledge of the arts and ſciences: His own example 
greatly contributed towards it, as his numerous works 
ſufficiently teſftifv. The progreſs he made in learning, 
notwithſtanding his being ſo long taken vp with wars 
and the adminiſtration of government, demonſtrate how 
well he improved his intervals from public buſineſs. 
The author of his life || afſures us, he was the beſt 
Saxon poet of his time, an excellent grammarian, 
orator, philoſopher, architect, geometrician, and hiſto- 
rian. He compoſed ſeveral works, which were much 
eſteemed. Among others, he tranſlated into Saxon, 
Gregory's Paſtoral, Boëthius de Conlolatione **, and 
Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory FF. He alſo tranſlated the 
elegant fables of AÆſop from the Greek into Saxon, 
and gave a Saxon verſion of Oro'us. He placed in 
the chairs at Oxford men that were famous for their 
learning, and allowed them handſome ſalaries. His 
aim was to ſtir up the emulation of the Engliſh, and 


provoke them to uſe their endeavours to emerge from 


— 


— 


* Rapin, book 1v. 

+ He ordered a certain quantity of wax to be made into 
ſix candles, each twelve inches long, with the diviſion of the 
inches marked out diſtinctly. Theſe being lighted one after 
another, did orderly burn four hours a-piece, that is, ever 
three inches an hour, ſo that the whole tix candles laſted juſt 
twenty-four hours, the watching of which was committed to 
the keepers of his chapel, whoſe office it was to put him in 
mind how each hour paſſed, —Spelman. 

t Glaſs was then a great rarity in England, ſo that the 
king was forced to order ſome fine white horn to be ſcraped 
ſo thin as to become tranſparent, and put into cloſe frames of 
wood, which defended the candles from the injury of the 
wind. Thus lanthorns, though of vulgar uſe and eſtimation, 
were the invention of a king.—dpelman. See alſo Aſſer. p. 20. 
W. Malmeſ. lib. 11. Ingulf, p. 870. Hume, ch. ii. 

§ Aſſer. p. 4, 12, 13, 17. 

| Spelman. 

* Publiſhed at Oxford, Anno. 1698, 8vo. by Chriſtopher 
Rawlinſon, gentleman-commoner of Queen's College. Some 
ſay it was tranſlated by Werefrid, biſhop of Worceſter ; but 
Dr. Plot aſſures us Alfred did it at Woodſtock. Alfred was 
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that ſtate of groſs ignorance they had hitherto been in. 
The fame of his great wiſdom and picty having reached 
as far as Rome, the pope ſent him a large quaniiry of 
relicks, and upon his account granted ſome new privi- 
leges to the Engliſh college at that place. Abel, patri- 
arch of Jeruſalem, willing to ſhow him ſome marks of 
his eſteem, ſent him a preſent alſo of relicks, which 
the king received with great ſatisfaction. 

With reſpect to the diſtribution of his revenues, his 
prudence is no leſs viſible, than in his management of 
{tate affairs. He made three diviſions of his attendants, 
who were to wait monthly by turns: a cuſtom, though 
not practiſed then in other courts, was afterwards fol- 
lowed by other princes. His revenues he divided into 
two parts, one of which was wholly aſſigned to chari- 
table uſes, and ſubdivided into four portions. The 
firſt for alms to the poor; the ſecond for the mainte- 
nance of the monaſteries he had founded; the third for 
the ſubſiſtence of the profeſſors and cholars at Oxford; 
and the fourth for poor monks, as well foreigners as 
Engliſh. The other half was thrown into three divi- 
ſions; one of which was expended in his family; 
another in paying his architects and other curious work 
men I; and the reſt was beſtowed in penſions upon 
ſtrangers, whom he had invited to his court for the 
encouragement and inſtruction of his ſubjects. The 
revenues of Alfred were his own hereditary eſtate : for 
it was not cuſtomary, in thole days, for princes to levy 
taxes upon the people, in order to iquander the money 
in luxury and excravagance. 

At length Alfred reſigned his breath, in the vigour 
of his age, and the full itrength of his faculties, on the 
6th of October, in the year 900 FF, alter a glorious 
reign of twenty-nine years and ſix months ; in which 
he deſcrvedly attained tlie a pe llatic n of Altred. the 
Great, and the tive of Founder of the Engliſh Mo- 
narchy. The merit of this prince, ſays Hume *, 
both in private and public life, may with advantage be 
ſet in oppoſition to that of any monarch or citizen 
which the annals of any age or any nation can preſent 
to us. He ſcems indeed to be the model of that per- 
fſect character, whici:, under the denomination of a 
ſage or vie man, phitulophers have been fond of deli- 
neating, rather as a fiction of tueir imagination, than 
in hopes of ever ſecing it really exiſting : ſo happily 
were all his virtues tempered together; fo juſtly were 
they blended ; and ſo powerfully did each prevent the 
other from exceeding its proper boundaries! He knew 
how to reconcile the molt enterpriſing fpuit with the 
cooleſt moderation; the molt obſtinate perſeverance 
with the eaſieſt flexibility; the molt ſevere juſtice with 
the gentleſt lenity; the greateit vigour of commanding 
with the moſt perfect aftability of veportment FFF ; the 
higheſt capacity and inclination for ſcience ; with the 
molt ſhining talents for action. His civil and his 
military virtues are almoſt equally the objects of our 
admiration ; excepting .only, that the former, bcing 
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ſo delighted with this book, that he always carricd it with 
him in his boſom.— T'indal. | 

++ Publiſhed by Mr. Whelock, who obſcrves, it is rather 
a paraphraſe than a tranſlation. He is likewiſe ſald to have 
tranſlated the Old and New Teſtament, However it is on all 
hands agreed he undertook a verſion of the Pfalms, but died 
when it was about half finiſhed, —See Spelman's Life of 
Alfred, 1. 111. c. 100. 

11 He invited from different parts a vaſt number of induſ- 
trious foreigners to re-people his country, which had been 
defolated by the ravages of the Danes. He introduced and 
encouraged manufacturers of all kinds? and no inventor or 
improver of any ingenious art did he ſuffer to go unrewarded. 
Aller. p. 13. Flor. Wrigorn. p. 588. 

He was born at Wanating, now Wantage in Berkſhire, 
which was formerly a royal manor. His body was buried firſt 
at Wincheſter, next removed into the church of the New 
Monaſtery : and laſtly, his body, monument, church, and 
monaſtery, were all removed (about two hundred years after) 
without the north-gate of the city, ſince callcd the Hide. 

Aſſer. p. 21. Chron. Sax. p. 99. 85 

v Ch. ii. +++ Aſſer. p. 13. 
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EDWARD THE ELDER. 


more rare among princes, as well as more uſeful, ſeem 
chiefly to challenge our applauſe. Nature alſo, as if 
Cofrous that fo bright a production of her {kill ſhould 
be ſet in the faireſt light, had beſtowed on him every 
bodily accompliſhmenc, vigour of limbs, dignity of 
ſhape and air, with a pleaſing, engaging, and open 
countenance *, | 

Alfred had ſeveral children by Alſwitha or Ethelwitha, 


his queen, daughter of a Mercian earl. Some of them, 


particularly Edmund his eldeſt ſon, whom he deligned 
for his ſucceſlor, died before him. Of thoſe who ſur- 
vived him, Edward his ſecond ſon, mounted the throne 
after him. Ethelward, his third ſon, who was bred a 
{-h lar at Oxford, was a very learned man, and died in 
the fortieth year of his age, in 922. Elfleda his eldeſt 
daughter, wife to Ethelred earl of Mercia, became 
very famous in her brother Edward's reign. Alſwitha 
or Ethelwitha, called alſo Eltrude by the Flemiſh 
writers, married Baldwin earl of Flanders. Ethelgitha, 
who choſe a religious life, was made abbeſs of Shaſtſ- 
bury-nunnery, founded by the king her father f. 


EDWARD THE ELDER. 
THE. ſorrow occaſioned by the lofs of king Alfred 


was much alleviated by the ſucceſſion of prince Edward, 
a perſon highly promiſing in all his actions; who, 
though inferior to his father in erudition , afterwards 
far exceeded him in power and grandeur, enjoying the 
benefit of thoſe labours which his father had ſuſtained. 
Edward was ſcarcely ſeated on the throne, before Ethel- 
wald d, his couſin- german, aſſerted his right to the 
crown. Arming a few partizans, he ſeized upon Win- 
burne, a fortified town of Dorlſetſhire, hoping that the 
Danes would raiſe diſturbances in other places, and by 
that means he ſhould obtain the crown: herein he was 
nuſtaken, not with regard to the inſurrection of the 
Lanes, but his ſucceis in gaining the throne; for 
Euward ſpecdily marched againſt him, and drove him 
from bis poſt, Ethelwald fed to the Danes for aſſiſt- 
ance, Mien he found in arms. They eſpouſed his 
cauſe ||, and proclaimed him king of England,, pretend- 
ing, as they were in poſſeſſion of half the kingdom, 
they had as much right. to erect a king as the Welt- 
Saxons, 

E'waid, immediately after retaking Winburne, 
marched towards Northumberland, at the head of his 
army, which daily increaſed. The Danes, greatly 
aſtoniſhed at his expedition, and not being able to reſiſt 
him, were conſtrained to abandon and baniſh from their 
country the prince they had reſolved to protect **. 
Edward, determining that his preparations for war 
ſhould not be in vain, thought it neceſſary to ſeize a few 
of the ſtrong holds belonging to the Danes. He there- 
fore entered Mercia with that view, and took poſſeſſion 
of ſeveral fortreſſes, 
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* Aſſer. P · LL | 

+ Bzlides this nunnery, Alfred built two monaſteries, one 
at Athelney, and another at Wincheſter. 

{ Will. Malmeſ. lib. 11. c. 5. Hoveden, p. 24. 

Y Ethelwald was the eldeſt ſon of king Ethelbert, Alfred's 
elder brother. Rapin, book 1v. Hume, ch. II. 

| Chron. Sax. p. 100. H. Hunting, lib. v. p. 352. 

* A. D. goa. 

++ This circumſtance, though related on the reſpectable 
authority of Rapin, appears to be a miſtaken notion. Hume, 
ch. II. politively aſſerts, that ſhe & refuſed all commerce with 
1 ner huſband, not from any weak ſuperſtition, as was com- 
2 mon in that age, but becauſe the deemed all domeſtic occu- 

pations unworthy of her maſculine and ambitious ſpirit.” See 
alſo W. Malmef, lib. 11. c. 5. Matth. Welt. p. 183. Ingulf, 
p. 28, Higden, p. 261. | 

Tt The Saxon Annals acquaint us, that this battle was ob- 
ſtinate and bloody on both ſides; the king loſt the earls Sigulf 
and Sigelm, with many more of his nobles. On the part of 
the Danes were ſlain Eolrick, their king, with a greater num- 
ber than of the Engliſh, though they had the honour of keep- 
ing the field and burying their dead, Chron, Sax. p. 101. 

rompton. p. 842. 

Sy Pont. Hitt. Dan, 

No. IV. 
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Ethelred, earl of Mercia, and the princeſs Elfleda, 
or Ethelfleda, his wife, were very ſerviceable to the 
king in this war, by making head againſt the Mercian 
Danes, and preventing the Welſh from advancing to 
their aſſiſtance. Ir 1s related of Elfleda, that having 
had a very hard labour with her firſt child, ſhe formed a 
re ſolution never to be in the like caſe again, and was as 
good as her word FF. From thence-forward ſhe wholly 
devoted herſelf to arms, and, like a true Amazon, gave 


. proofs of her courage in all the wars her brother had 


with the Danes. She was generally ſtiled [| not only 
lady and queen, but] king, in admiration of her maſ- 
culine and kingly abilities, 

In the mean time, Ethelwald, though abſent, was 
no way idle : for upon his leaving England, he had ap- 
plied to France, and obtained a powerful aid of Nor- 
mans, with whom he landed in Eſſex, which kingdom 
he caſily became maſter of, Edward, who had no idea 
that his enemy would have been able to make a freſh 
attempt upon the crown fo ſuddenly, had taken care 
only to guard Mercia againſt the Northumbrian Danes, 
imagining Effex had not been in danger. The arrival 
of the Normans encouraged the Northumbrian and Eaſt- 
Anglian Danes to take up arms again in favour of 
Ethelwald, and ruſhing into Mercia, ravaged the coun- 
try inhabited by the Engliſh in a mercileſs manner. 
Edward, not without extreme regret, was. obliged to 
bear their inſults, till he could draw his troops together, 
whom he had diſmiſſæd, not conceiving he ſhould have 
ſo ſpeedy an occaſion for them. No ſooner had he 
placed himſelf at the head of his army, than, he made 
the Danes pay dear for the miſchiet they had done to 
the Engliſh. In this war, he gained ſo many victories, 
that the Danes loſt all hopes gf throwing off the Engliſh 
yoke, and his couſin, of aſcending the throne. . At 
length, Ethelwald being ſlain in battle IF, in the year 
g05;, and the Daniſh forces conſiderably diminiſhed, 
they were not able to carry on the war with that vigour 
they had begun it. However, they continued the war. 
two years after Ethelwald's death Fd. But after having 
in vain endeavoured to repair their loſſes, they ſued for 
peace; which Edward granted them in 907, on con- 
dition that they would acknowledge him for their ſove- 
reign, as they had done his father, and that the Nor- 
mans ſhould immediately return to France. 

The war broke out afreſh in 910 , and proved fatal 
to the Danes, who loſt in a ſhort time two battles, 
Edward, to improve his victories, took from them ſe- 
veral towns in Mercia, and at length drove them quite 
out of that kingdom in the year 912 ***, | 

Elfleda having taken upon her the government of 
Mercia, after the death of Ethelred, followed the ex- 
ample of her father and brother, in fortifying towns, in 
order to take away from the Danes all hopes of ſettling 
in Mercia again. Among the places ſhe repaired or 
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The Annals ſay not by whom the treaty was broken; but 
Hoveden lays it to the charge of the Danes. 

* « "Then it was that Ethelred, who had all along bravely 
« ſeconded the king his brother-in-law, became in reality earl 
« of Mercia; but he was not long ſo. He was taken out of 
« the world by death, almoſt as ſoon as Mercia was united to 
« his government. This earl was not barely governor or 
« viceroy of Mercia: he had ſome particular power, the nature 
« of which it is very difficult to learn from the hiſtorians that 
« ſpeak of it. Malmeſbury ſays, he held the country as a fief 
« of the crown, much in the ſame manner as the German 
« princes hold their territories of the empire. Of this Elfleda, 
« his widow, yielding up to the king her brother, the cities of 
« London and Oxford, is a farther proof, If Ethelred had 
« been only governor or viceroy, Elfleda would have had no 
« right to reſign up theſe two places, ſince they would not 
« have belonged to her. Ethelred bore the title of Subregulus 
« Merciorum, Selden affirms, /ubregulus is the ſame with 
« eolderman, or count. Du Cange ſays, it ſignifes ſometimes 
« earl, ſometimes e- rex, or e * this laſt ſenſe 
« jt muſt be underſtood with reſpect to Ethelred, according to 
« this paſſage of Malmeſbury, Edwardus duo regna Mercio= 
rm & Vifi-Saxonum conjunxerat, Merciorum nominete nus, 


« quippe commendatum duct Ethelredo,”” Rapin. 
L fortified 
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' fortified, theſe are the chief, Warwick, Tamworth, 
Wedneſbury, Charbury, Eadſbury, and Cheſter. This 
laſt had lain in ruins for ſome time “, when Elfleda, 
having fniſhed her fortifications, ſhe entered Wales, and 
after gaining ſeveral victories, obliged the Welſh to 
become tributaries to her. She died in 918 f. ; 

The Danes, in their wars with Edward in 921 and 
922, daily loft ground, whilft the king followed them 
cloſe, without giving them time to recruit their forces. 
By this means he compelled them to ſubmit, and own 
him once more for their ſovereign. The Mercian 

Danes were the firſt that threw down their arms. The 
Eaſt-Anglians quickly followed their example, without 
coming to terms. The Northumbrians, being the moſt 


powerful; were the laſt that came in. Northumberland 
was governed by three kings ; Sithric, and Nigel his 


brother, reigned beyond the Tyne, and Reginald, who 
kept his court at York, ruled all the country lying be- 
tween the Tyne and the Humber. Some time after, 
Sithric having lain his brother Nigel, became ſole 

king of the north. | 

The welfare of the Welſh depended in ſome meaſure 
on the ſucceſs of the Danes. As long as the Danes were 
in arms, the kings of England left the Welſh to the 
peaceable enjoyment of their liberty. But as ſoon as 
they had nothing to fear from the north, they ſeldom 
failed to attack them. Thus we find Elfleda, aſſiſted 
by the troops of the king her brother, compelled them 
to become her tributaries. After the death of that 
princeſs, the Welſh endeavoured to free themſelves 
trom the tribute ſhe had laid upon them; and in order 
to keep Edward employed, ſent a powerful reinforce- 
ment to the Danes. Edward having concluded a peace 
with the Danes, marched againſt Rees ap Madoc 4, 
king of Wales, who was affiſted by Leoffreth, a Daniſh 
general. After ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, Edward obtained a 
ſignal victory, which reduced the Welſh king to a ne- 
ceſſity of fuing for peace, with a promiſe of paying the 
uſual tribute. The Britons of Cumberland, who had 
put themſelves under the protection of the Danes, ſub- 
mitted alſo to Edward, The king of Scotland follow- 
ing their example, did homage for his kingdom to the 
king of England. | 

Edward was enjoying the fruits of his victories, feared 
and reſpected by all that could give him any umbrage at 
home, and greatly eſteemed by all princes abroad, when 
he died in 925, after a reign of twenty-four years 5. 
He had gained as great a reputation by his arms, as the 
king his father, ſince, like him, he had given law to all 
England, and procured to the kingdom ſuch peace and 
tranquillity, as it had ſcarce known ſince the Danes had 
begun their ravages. . But if he equalled the Great 
Alfred in his military virtues, it muſt be owned, he was 
far behind his illuſtrious father in all other reſpects. 

He had children by three wives ; by the firſt, named 
Egwina ||, he had three children, of whom Athelſtan, 
the eldeſt, ſucceeded him. Alfred, the ſecond, died be- 
fore his father. The third was a daughter, called by 
ſome, Editha, by others, Beatrix. By another wife, 
Edward had two ſons and fix daughters. Eliward, the 
eldeſt ſon, died at Oxford a few days after his father; 
Edwin, the ſecond, was deprived of his juſt rights, and 
came to a tragical end, as ſhall be related hereafter. Of 
the ſix daughters, fome were married to powerful 
princes, by the care of their brother Athelſtan, and 
others became nuns. Elfleda, the eldeſt, was abbeſs of 


the Simple, king of France, and was mother to Lewis 
d'Outre Mer. Edilda paſſed her days in a monaſtery: 
The fourth, of the fame name, was married to, Hugh 
the Great, earl of Paris, father to Hugh Caper. 
Edgitha was married to Otho, emperor of Germany. 
Edgiva, the youngeſt, eſpouſed Lewis the Blind, king of 
Provence, who had a ſon by her, named Conſtantine. 
By Edgiva his third wife, Edward had two ſons and two 
daughters. Edmund and Edred, the two ſons, were 
both kings of England. Edburga was a nun, and her 
ſiſter Edgiva was married to Lewis, prince of 
Aquitain *“. 

The Daniſh hiſtorians give to Edward another 
daughter named Thyra, who, as they aſſure us, was 
married to Gormon III. one of their kings. It is 
ſtrange they ſhould ſpeak ſo poſitively of a princeſs of 
England, when not an Engliſh hiſtorian makes the leaf. 
mention of her FF. 


ATHELSTAN. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the illegitimacy of the 
birth of this prince, he aſcended the throne I with the 
approbation of the clergy and nobility. He was pre- 
ferred to Edward's younger children, who, though 
legitimate, were of too tender years to govern a nation 
ſo much expoſed both to foreign invaſions, and to do- 
meſtic convulſions. This election, however, was not 
pleaſing to all. Some of the principal nobihty, diſdain- 
ing to be governed by a baſtard, plotted how to de- 
throne Athelſtan, and ſet up Edwin in his room. 
Alfred, the chiet of the conſpirators, had even contrived 
a method to ſeize Athelſtan at Wincheſter, with a deſign 
to put out his eyes. The plot being diſcovered, he 
was apprehended by the king's order; but would not 
confeſs any knowledge of the affair. He obſtinately 
perſiſted in proteſting his innocence, and requeſted that 
he might be permitted to purge himſelf by oath in the 
preſence of the pope. Although this way of juſtifying 
himſelf was no proof of his innocence, yet Athelſtan 
was ſatisfied with it, and ſent him to Rome, to take his 
oath before Pope John, Perhaps he was unwilling to 
begin his reign with blood; or it may be, he was appre- 
henlive, the treating too ſeverely a perſon of the firſt 
rank, would draw upon him the ill-will of the nobles, 
Not long after, he had word ſent him from Rome, that 
Altred having ſworn his innocence betore the Pope, fell 
down fuddenly in a fainting fit, which holding him three 
days, ended with his life; and that the Pope convinced 
by this accident, that Alfred had perjured himſelf, had 
ordered his body to remain in the Enghſh college, till 
the king's pleaſure ſhould be known. Athelſtan con- 
tenred with being thus rid of his enemy, without having 
directly any hand in his death, conſented to his having 
Chriſtian burtal, However, his whole eſtate was con- 
fiſcated, and given to Malmeſbury-monaſtery. The 
king inſerted in the grant, the particulars before related, 
that the world might ſee, he did not dedicate to God an 
eſtate gotton by any ill means. 

In the mean time, the Danes who had ſettled in Eng- 
land, and had been ſubdued by force, thought it lawful 
to make uſe of the ſame means to ſhake off their yoke. 
The death of Edward, and the conſpiracy of Alfred, 
affording them, as they imagined, a favourable oppor- 
tunity to revolt, they had begun to take ſuch meafures 
as obliged Athelſtan to march into Northumberland. 
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Ramſey in Hampſhire. Ogina was married to Charles 


* —— 


* It was firſt demoliſhed by Eefrid, king of Northumber- 
land, and afterwards by the Danes. 

+ Iugulf ſays, that in reſpect of the cities ſhe built, the 
caſtles the fortified, and the armies ſhe managed, it might have 
been thought ſhe had changed her ſex. She died at Tamworth 
in Staffordſhire, and was buried in the porch of the monaſtery 


But as they had not yet drawn their forces together, they 
were ſo ſurprized by the arrival of the king on their 
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| She is ſaid by ſome to have been a ſhepherd's daughter, 
and only the concubine of Edward. 

** It is very probable this Edgiva was confounded with her 
ſiſter of the ſame name by the ſecond wife, who was married 
to Lewis, king of Provence, becauſe there was then no prince 


- of St. Peter in Glouceſter, which ſhe and her huſband had 
built, 
i. e. Rees, the ſon of Madoc, 
8 His death happened at Farringdon in Berkſhire, and he 
was buricd at Wincheſter near his tather, 


3 


of Aquitain taken notice of in hiſtory.-Rapin, book Iv. 
wes, Rapin, book 1v. RP Ha 
tt He was crowned at Kingſton upon Thames by Athelin, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. I his ceremony of crowning and 
anointing the Engliſh kings, was, probably, firſt uſed in the 
reign of Alfred, 
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frontiers, that without endeavouring to defend them 
ſelves, they returned to their allegiance. Sithric, one 
of their kings, ſued for peace, upon any terms the king 
might be pleated to impoſe. Athelſtan, deſirous to be 
at Peace with the Danes, not only pardoned his revolt, 
but gave him his ſiſter Editha in marriage, on condition 
of his being baptized “. 

Athelſtan having appeaſed the troubles in the north, 
returned to Weflex; where he foon after heard of 
Sithric's death, who had left behind him two ſons by a 
former marriage, Anlat and Godfrid. Hereupon 
Atkcltan marched at the head of his army, into North- 
umberland; where Anlaf and Godfrid, as well as 
Reginald, another Daniſh king, who reſided at York, 
had ſcarce time to eſcape falling into his hands. Their 
haſty flight gave lum an opportunity of becoming maſter 
of all Northumberland, except the caſtle of York. 

Though he had taken care to ſecure his conqueſts, by 
placing ftrong garriſons in all the towns, the eſcape of 
the three Danith princes gave him great uneaſineſs ; for 
his deſire was to get them within his power, but this was 
not poſſible; as nobody knew what was become of 
Reginald, and Anlaf was fled to Ireland. Athelſtan, 
theretore, was forced to be contented with requiring 
Conſtantine, king of Scotland, to deliver up Godtrid, 
who had retired into his domintons as to a place of 
ſafety. Cenitantine conſenting to his requeſt, promiſed 
to meet him at Dacor. Whilſt he was preparing for his 
Journey, Godfrid made his eſcape, either through the 
negligence or connivance of Conſtantine, who however, 
went to meet Athelſtan, accompanied with Eugenius, 
king of Cumberland. Athelſtan admitted Conſtantinc's 
exculcs for the Daniſh prince's eſcape F. 

Betore Athelſtan quirted the north, Godſrid made an 
nttempt upon York, by the means of the caſtle, where 
he had ſtill tome friends. But not ſucceeding, he put 
to ſca, where tor ſome time he exerciſed numerous acts 
of piracy. At Jength, tired with that way of life, he 
ſurrendered himſelf to the king of England, who re- 
ceived him kindly, and allowed him a handſome pen- 
ſion. Some time after, upon tome diſguſt or ill- 
grounded ſuſpicion, he withdrew again, and was never 
more heard of J. 

Anlaf being informed that the king of Scotland was 
diſpleaſed witn Athelſtan's behaviour, thought it a good 
opportunity to endeavour to perſuade him to eſpoule his 
cauſe, He therefore went to Scotland, and informed 
Conſtantine, that he had reaſon to believe the king of 
England's intentions were to ſcize on part of his territories. 
He repreſented to him, that this prince having by ſur- 
prize ſeized upon Northumberland, without alledging 
the leaſt reaſon for his proceedings, might act in the 
ſame manner with Scotland, as he had Northumberland, 
and that it was abſolutely neceſſary to prevent him from 
ſo doing. The {ſcheme having pleaſed Conſtantine, 
they both retired to get their forces in readineſs. 

Athelſtan, having ſecured his late conqueſts, returned 
into Weſſex, where he remained but a ſhort time before 
he was engaged in a war with Howel, king of Wales, 


ä 


* 


* She was daughter to Edward and Egwina. After Sithric's 
death fhe became a nun at Poleſworth in Warwickſhire. 
Rapin, book 1v. 

+ Rapin, book 1v. but Hume, ch. 11. poſitively aſſerts on 
the authority of William of Malmeſbury, lib. 11. cap. 6. & he 
« gave Godfrid warning to make his eſcape.” 

| | Such is the account given us by Rapin; but Hume, whoſe. 
hiſtory is much eſteemed, ſays, ch. 11. that Godfrid, & after 
e ſubſiſting by piracy ſome years, freed the king, by his death, 
from any farther anxiety.” 

$ Suppoſed to be Bromford, near Bromridge, in Northum- 
berland ; though ſome think it was ſomewhere nearer the 
Humber. In the deſcription of this battle, the hiſtorians and 
pocts of that age are extraordinary full of raptures and bom- 
baſt. The Saxon Annaliſt, wont to be ſober and ſuccinct, 
launches out ſtrangely upon this occaſion. Sax. Ann. 938. 
Tindal.—Brunſbury, in Northumberland, according to Hume, 


Ok. 11. 
He was the king's couſin, and chancellor of England, — 
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This was contrived by Conſtantine; in order to keep 
him employed againſt the Welſh, whilſt he and Anlaf 
ſnould invade Northumberland. Athelſtan, by his ex- 
pedition, broke all the meaſures of the king of Scotland. 
As ſoon as he was informed of the motions of the 
Welſh, and of the juccours Conſtantine had ſent them, 
he marched into Wales, gave Howel battle, obtained a 
complete victory, and augmented the tribute that prince 
paid to England, Having ſubdued the Welſh, he 
marched for Scotland, in order to make Conſtantine 
repent of his having aſſiſted the Welſh. As ſoon as he 
had entered the Scocch territories, he took {ome of their 
towns, and gave them reaſon to dread more conſider- 
able loſſes. Anlaf had not yet arrived with the troops 
he was to furniſh, Conſtantine was not powerful enough 
to undertake a war againſt ſo mighty an enemy, who 
was already in his dominions, and in a condition of puſh- 
ing on his conqueſts. And therefore, in order to gain 
time, till Anlaf ſhould join him, he ſued for peace. 
Athelſtan readily granted his requeſt, leſt upon his re- 
fuſal, Conſtantine might foment the inſurrection of the 
Northumbrians, Athelſtan reſtored to him all the places 
he had taken, hoping by his generoſity to gain him over 
to his intereſt. Some hiſtorians affirm, Athelſtan obliged 
Conſtantine to do him homage for Scotland. But this 
is what the Scots do not agree to. Notwithſtanding the 
generous proceedings of Athelſtan, Conſtantine could 
not be diverted from purſuing his firſt deſign. On the 
contrary, he haſtened on his preparations the more ; and 
in the year 933 he renewed the war. | 
Anlaf found means to perſuade the Inſh, Welſh, and 
Northumbrian Danes, to enter into a league, well know- 
ing that they defired to be governed by a king of their 
own nation. Anlaf appeared as head of this league, 
though Conſtantine was no leſs concerned in it, becauſe 
he was to be the principal inſtrument in the war. They 
carried on their deſigns ſo ſecretly, that Anlaf entered 
the Humber with a fleet of fx hundred ſail, and invaded 
Northumberland, before Athelſtan had any intelligence 
of the matter, With ſuch a conſiderable force, en- 
creaſed by the addition of ſome Danes, who were ſet- 
tled in thoſe parts, he eafily became maſter of ſeveral 
ſmall towns, that were but weakly defended. But the 
fortified places that were garriſoned by the Englhſh, 
ſtopped his progreſs, and gave Athelſtan time to draw 
his army together. His expedition was ſo great, that 
he advanced againſt the two confederate princes before 
they were aware of it. The confederates had begun 
their march towards Bernicia, with a view to conque” 
that kingdom for the king of Scotland. Herein the» 
hopes were fruſtrated; and they found themſelves 
obliged to return back to oppoſe king Athelſtan, who 
was very near them. The two armies met at Brunan- 
burgh &, where a bloody battle was fought, in which 
Athelſtan was victorious, and the allies loft Conſtantine, 
king of Scotland, fix Iriſh or Welſh kings, and twelve 
earls and general officers. This victory was chiefly 
owing to the valour of Turketul ||. Athelſtan extended 
his conqueſts into Scotland, and chaſtiſed the Welſh 


——_— 
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The office of chancellor among the Anglo-Saxons, reſembled 
more that of ſecretary of ſtate, than that of our preſent chan- 
cellor. Vide Spelman in voce Cancellarius. - He was re- 
markable for preferring the recluſeneſs of a cloiſter, to the 
ſplendor of a court, where he lived in great reputstion. He 
became abbot of Croyland, and rebuilt the abbey in a magni- 
ficent manner, after it had been 2 by the Danes. At 
his death he left the monaſtery in poſſeſſion of many curious 
reliques: among the reſt, Ingulf (Hiſt. Croyland. p. 51, edit. 
Gale) mentions the thumb of St. Bartholomew the Apoſtle, 
which was given him when chancellor by the emperor. He 
had fo great a veneration for it, that he always carried it about 
him, and when in any danger, he croſſed himſelf with it. The 
naming of bells, together wich the benediction, as a defenſa- 
tive againſt thunder and lightning, being introduced in this 
age by Pope John XIV. Turketul caſt a great bell, which he 
called Guthlac. His ſucceſſor, taking the hint, added ſome 
more to it, and made the firſt tuneable ring of bells in 


by 
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by raiſing their tribute to twenty pounds weight of gold, 
three hundred of ſilver, and twenty-five thouſand head 
of cattle. Beſides, he pent them up beyond the Wye, 
and took from them all the country lying between that 
river and the Severn. As for the Northumbrian Danes, 
who had openly acted with the allies, he increaſed their 
yoke, and exerciſed afterwards greater ſtrictneſs over 
them. He then marched againſt the Corniſh Britons, 
who had likewiſe aſſiſted the confederates. He took 
Exeter, which had been formerly deſtroyed by the 
Danes, and cauſed it to be repaired and fortified. From 
that time forward, the Britons were forced to keep be- 
yond the Tamar, which ſerved as a boundary to the two 
nations. They were before mixed with the Engliſh in 
ſome of the weſtern counties. 

A few days before the battle of Brunanburgh, Anlaf 
wanting to know the poſture of the enemy, went into the 
Engliſh camp, diſguiſed like an harper, as Alfred the 
Great had formerly done. But notwithſtanding his dit- 
guiſe, he was known by a ſoldier, who, however, ſuf- 
fered him to go off undiſcovered *®. As ſoon as the 
ſoldier thought him ſafe, he made Athelſtan acquainted 
with what had happened, and adviſed him to remove his 
tent, judging Anlat had ſome deſign upon that quarter. 
He excuſed himſelf for not having diſcovered this 
ſecret ſooner, by telling the king, that he had formerly 
given his military oath to Anlaf, and therefore could 
not reſolve to betray him. Athelſtan forgave him, and 
followed his advice, which he ſoon found to be of great 
conſequence. The next might F the Daniſh prince, 
with a body of choſen troops, attacked the Engliſh 
camp, and penetrated to the very place where he had 
ſeen the king's tent. A biſhop, who by accident had 
pitched his upon that very ſpot, was ſlain by that 
means 4. 

Athelſtan outlived the victory of Brunanburgh but 
three years. He died a natural death in 941, in the 
46th years of his age, and the 16th of his reign F. His 
merits made him to be equally feared by his neighbours, 
beloved by his ſubjects, and reſpected by the greateſt 
princes in Europe ||. It appears from his laws, ſeveral 
whereof are ſtill extant, that his intent was, all perſons, 
eccleſiaſtical as well as civil, ſhould be ſubject to them. 
He was no friend to thoſe privileges and immunities the 
clergy have ſo much improved, and which very often 
ſerve only to authorize wickedneſs, and prove a ſactu- 
ary to criminals. For the encouragement of commerce 
he ordained, that a merchant, who had made three long 
voyages on his own account, ſhould be admitted to the 
rank of a thane or gentleman. This greatly contri- 
buted to the advancement of commerce. 

Among the various monuments of his piety, which 
for the moſt part conſiſt in building and endowing mo- 
naſteries, according to the cuſtom of thoſe days, the 
tranſlation of the Scriptures into Saxon, the then vulgar- 
tongue, was one, the uſefulneſs of which muſt be obvious 
to every body. 


DUN N. 


ON the death of Athelſtan, Edmund, the eldeſt of 
the legitimate ſons of Edward the Elder, aſcended the 
throne. His youth made the Northumbrians hope they 
ſhould at length be able to have a king of their own 


— 


* There is a romantic ſtory told by Brompton and others 
relating to this reign. At a time Athelſtan was in diſtreſs for 
a Champion to fight Colebrand a huge Daniſh giant that had 
defyed all the Engliſh, Guy earl of Warwick returned from 
the Holy Land in the habit of a pilgrim, and being unknown 
to all but the king, accepted the challenge, ougat and killed 
the giant near Wincheſter ; upon which the Danes yielded, 
and Guy retired to a hermit's cell, and there ended his days, 
Tindal. | 

+ Rapin, book 1v.— This ſtory is ſomewhat differently re- 
lated by Hume; who ſays, that “ Anlaf having played before 
« that prince (Athelſtan) and his nobles during their repaſt, 
« was diſmiſſed with a handſome reward. His prudence kept 
« him from refuſing the preſent ; but his pride determined 
& him, on his departure to bury it, while he fancied that he 


e was uneſpicd by all the world. But a ſoldier in Athelſtan's | ** Odo and Wulſtan. 
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nation, and throw off the Engliſh yoke, and Anlaf re- 
ſolved to recover the crown of Northumberland it poſſi- 
But as he was very ſenſible this could not be done 
without a foreign aid, he invited Olaus, king of Norway, 
to eſpouſe his cauſe, who promited his affiſtance. 
With the troops this prince furnithed him, he once 
more entered Northumberland, and arriving before 
York, the gates of that place were opened to him; for 
he always kept a good underſtanding with the prin- 
cipal inhabitants. The example of the metropolis was 
followed by the greateſt part of the other towns, whoſe 
garriſons were either drove out, or deſtroyed by the 
citizens, Who were for the molt part of Daniſh race. 
Anlaf, not content with being maſter of Northumber- 
land, marched into 'Mercia, where his countrymen 
received him with open arms, and aſſiſted him in reco- 
vering ſeveral places which Edward the Elder had: for- 
merly taken from them. | 

Though Edmund was not above ſeventeen or 
cighteen years of age, the progreſs of the enemy was ſo 
far from abating his courage, that on the contrary it 
made him the more eager to come to a battle, that 
would decide, to whom a country, fo often and ſo long 
contended for, ſhould at laſt belong. As ſoon as he 
had drawn his forces together, he marched towards tlie 
north, though the enemy was greatly ſuperior to him in 
numbers. On the other hand, Anlat hearing Edmvnd 
was upon the march to give him battle, advanced to- 
wards him with the ſame reſolution, The two armies, 
meeting near Cheſter, came to an engagement, wherein 
victory held the balance ſo even, that when night came 
on, neither ſide could boaſt of the leaſt advantage. 
Both prepared to renew the fight as ſoon as day-light 
ſhould make its appearance. But the archbiſhops of 
Canterbury and York **, who were in the two armics 
laboured ſo earneſtly to make peace, that a treaty was 
begun that very evening, and concluded by break of 
day. By this treaty, Edmund was obliged to deliver 
up to the Danes all the country lying north of the 
Roman high-way called Watling-Street, which d.vided 
England almoſt into two equal parts, running from 
North-Wales to the moſt ſouthern part of Kent, quite 
to the ſea. By this means, Anlaf became poſieſſed of 
the kingdom of Northumberland, whole buunds were 
enlarged with ſeveral counties which his father Sithric 
had never been maſter of. 

The. Northumbrian Danes had not reaſon long*o 
rejoice at the reſtoration of Anlaf, which they had ſo 
ardently deſired. This prince having contracted a 
large debt with the king of Norway for the troops he 
had lent him, was willing to pay it ſpeedily. To this 
end, he laid heavy taxes on the people, which made 
him loſe their affection. The inhabitants of the ancient 
kingdom of Deira, were the firſt that revoited, and 
having ſent for Reginald his brother Godfrid's fon, 
they crowned him king at York. Reginald was no 
ſooner on the throne, but he made preparations for the 
war againſt his uncle, who was preparing allo to attack 
him. On the quarrel between theſe two kings, Edmund 
marched towards the north, at the head of his army, as 
well to lay hold' of any opportunity that ſhould offer 
itſelf, as to appeaſe the troubles there, out of an 
apprehenſion they might be an occaſion of the foreign 
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camp, who had formerly ſerved under Anlaff, had been 
{truck with ſome ſuſpicion on the firſt appearance of the 
minſtre!; and was engaged by curioſity to obſerve all his 
motions,” &c.— Ch. 11. 
No ſooner had darkneſs fallen,” ſays Hume, and he 
cites William of Malmeſbury, lib. 11. cap. 6, and Higden, 
p. 263, in favour of his opinion, &“ than Anlaf broke into the 
« camp, and haſtening directly to the place where he had left 
« the king's tent, put the biſhop to death, before he had time 
to prepare for his defence.“ 
He died at Glouceſter, and was buried with a great many 

trophies at Malmſbury. Chron. Sax. 114. 

Malmſbury concludes king Athelſtan's character with 
this ſentence: „His life was little in time, but great in 
action.“ Lib. II. 
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borders of Northumberland at a time the uncle and 
nephew, wholly intent upon their private quarrel, 
thought not of repulſing the Engliſh. In all probability 
he might have made himſelf maſter of that kingdom; 
however, he was fatisfied with making peace between 
the two kings, in ſuch a manner that Reginald was to 
keep the crown he had juſt before received. But at 
the ſame time, Edmund obliged them both to ſwear 
allegiance to him, and to be baptized, he himſelt ſtand- 
ing god-father to them. 

This peace, made by compulſion, laſted not long. 
Edmund was hardly returned into Weſſex, when the 
two Daniſh pripces took up arms with one conſent in 
order to ſhake off his yoke, after having engaged the 
Mercian Danes, and the king of Cumberland to eſpouſe 
their cauſe, Upon this, Edmund immediately marched 
into Mercia, and before the Danes there could be joined 
by the Northumbrians, he took from them Leiceſter, 
Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, and ſome other places 
of leſs note. Then advancing with the ſame expedition 
towards Northumberland, he ſurprized the two kings 
before they had drawn their forces together. This ſud- 
den attack put the Northumbrians into ſuch diſorder, 
that the two kings fearing to fall into the hands of 
Edmund, thought it moſt conducive to their ſafety to 
abandon the iſland, where they could not poſſibly 
remain. Their flight having bereaved the Danes of 
all hopes of withſtanding Edmund, they threw down 
their arms and ſwore allegiance to him. 

Edmund next ſubdued the kingdom of Cumberland, 
and preſented it to the king of Scotland, in order to 
attach hir to his intereſt, and prevent him from aſſiſting 
the Northumbrians. However he reſerved the ſove- 
reignty of it, and obliged ti prince to do him homage 
for it, and to appear at the king of England's court, at 
the time of the ſolemn feſtival, if ſummoned. 

Edmund was not wholly taken up with military 
affairs ; ſome of his laws being ſtill in exiſtence, which 
demonſtrate how much he had the well-being and hap- 
pineſs of his people at heart. As he had remarked, 
that pecuniary puniſhment were not available to put a 
ſtop to robberies, which were generally committed by 
people who had nothing to loſe, he ordered, that in 
gangs of robbers, the oldeſt of them ſhould be con- 
demned to the gallows. This was the firſt law in 
England that made it death to rob or ſteal *. 

In all appearance, this prince would have made his 
people happy, had his reign been longer; but a fatal 
accident occaſioned his death, when he had juſt begun 
to enjoy the fruits of his victories. As he was ſolem- 
nizing a feſtival f at Pucklekirk 4 in Glouceſterſhire, 
he ſpied one Leolf, a notorious robber, who, though 
baniſhed the kingdom for his crimes, had the audacity 
to {it at one of the tables in the hall, where the king 
was at dinner. Enraged at his inſolence, he com- 
manded him to be apprehended. But perceiving he 
was drawing his dagger in order to defend himſelf, the 
king leapt up in a great fury, and catching hold of 
him by the hair, dragged him out of the hall. This 
imprudent action colt him his life. Whilſt he was 
wholly taken up in venting his injurious paſſion, Leolf 
ſtabbed him in the breaſt with a dagger, upon which 
he fell down and expired on the body of his murderer $. 
This was the tragical end of king Edmund in 946, in 
the twenty-fifth year of his age, and the ſixth of his 
reign. He was buried at Glaſtonbury, where Dunſtan 
was abbot; and the town where he was killed was 
beſtowed 2 the ſame monaſtery to ſing maſſes for 
his ſoul. By Elgiva his wiſe he had two ſons, Edwy 
and Edgar, who did not ſucceed him by reaſon of their 
minority, Edred his brother was placed on the throne, 
by the conſent of the clergy and nobility. 
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THE Northumbrian Danes very impatiently bore 


the Engliſh yoke ; and whenever they thought they had 
a favourable opportunity to revolt, they ſeldotn failed 


to embrace it. Though during Edmund's reign they 
had met but with indifferent ſucceſs, yet upon his death, 
they again began to think of means to regain their 
liberty. To facilitate their deſigns, they prevailed 
upon Malcolm king of Scotland, who looked upon all 
obligations to be cancelled by the death of Edmund, to 
eſpouſe their cauſe. This prince, as well as the Danes, 
was perſwaded that Edred, by reaſon of his youth, 
would be fo confounded at this unforeſeen attack, that 
it would not be poſſible for him to make any reſiſtance, 
But the event proved contrary to their expectations, 
Edred, who was not inferior to his predeceſſor, either 
in conduct or bravery, was very expeditious, and had 
penetrated into the heart of Northumberland, be fore 
the Danes were in readineſs to oppoſe him. After he 
had chaſtiſed the Danes by fining ſome, and puniſhing 
others, Edred advanced towards Scotland, in order to 
be revenged on the ungrateful Malcolm. But he ſear- 
in the power of Edred, and perceiving the Northum- 
brians had ſubmitted, concluded a peace with the 
Engliſh monarch, paying him the homage due to him. 
Edred returned to Weflex after this expedition : and 
the Danes finding he had left their country, again re- 
volted, and recalled Anlaf, who made himſelf maſter 


of the moſt conſiderable towns before Edred could 


draw his army together, and puſhed on his conqueſts 
ſo rapidly, that there was ſcarcely a poſſibility of reco- 
vering that kingdom out of his hands. But his turbu- 
lent and tyrannical temper would not fuffer him to 
treat his ſubjects any better than ſlaves : and in a ſhort 
time a ſtrong party was formed againſt him, ſo that he 
was forced once more to betake himſelf to Ireland, and 
Eric was placed on the throne, 

In the mean time a great many of the Northumbrians 
ſtill adhering to Anlaf, Northumberland was divided 
into two factions, who endeavouring to deſtroy one 
another, gave Edred an opportunity to recover that 
country. Hereupon he marched his army into the 
north. Eric fled into Scotland at his approach, leav- 
ing his people ro the mercy cf Edred, who threatened 
their country with utter deſtruction. Though they had 
no room to hope for a ſccond pardon, after having ſo 
openly abuſed the firſt, yet as there was no other courie 
to take, they caſt themſelves upon Edred's mercy, and 
amuſed him with the ſtrongeſt proteſtations and molt 
ſolemn oaths. As he was naturally of a generous diſpo- 
ſition, he was touched with their ſubmiſſive behaviour, 
and replaced Eric on the throne, fatisfied with impoſ- 
ing a tribute on him, and making him ſwear allegiance 
to him. When he had, as he thought, allayed theſe 
commotions, he marched back towards Weſſex, not 
miſtruſting any treachery from a people that had juſt 
received ſuch marks of his clemency and fayour. But 
the Danes, who had been rather compelled by his 
arms, than gained by his mildneſs, laid hold of the 
opportunity to fall upon him. They privately came 
together, and laying an ambuſh for him in the way, on 
a ſudden fell upon his rear, and put them into diforder, 
Had it not been for the valour, conduct, and reſolution 
of the king, his army would infallibly have been cut 
to pieces; and it was not without great difficulty that 
he extricated himſelf and his army from the danger they 
were in. Enraged at their perfidiouſneſs, he returned 
to Northumberland, with a reſolution to puniſh them 
without mercy. His return cauſed an univerſal con- 
ſternation ; and being ſenſible Edred would not be im- 
poſed upon any more by general proteſtations and 
oaths, they humbly implored his pardon upon any 
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t Now Puckle-Church, a ſmall village. 
$ Gul. Malmel. 
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| he even ſubmitted ſometimes to receive diſcipline from 


terms he ſhould think fit to impoſe. And to convince 
him of their ſincerity, they ſolemnly renounced their 
allegiance to Eric, and put Amac, the fon of Anlaf, to 
death ; charging them with being the principal authors 
of their treachery “. Edred was appeaſed by theſe 
means; but, to prevent the like revolts in future, he 
ſecured all their towns, and garriſoned them with Eng- 
liſh ſolliers. And having entirely divelted it of its 
royalty, he reduced Northumberland to a province, and 
made earl Ofulf, an Engliſhman, the firſt governor. 


The Northumbrians, kept in awe by ſtrong garriſons, + 


and the Engliſh earls as governors, gave England no 
farther diſturbance, till the foreign Danes once more 
became maſters of Northumberland, as we ſhall here- 
after have occaſion to obſerve. 

After the Northumbrians were thus quelled, Fdred 
lived in profound peace. Being abſolute lord of all 
Eneland, and dreaded by the kings of .Scotland and 
Wales, his neighbours, he governed his dominions in 
perfect tranquillity. This great calm was the occaſion 
of turning his thoughts entirely to religious affairs, 
vherein he was guided by the advice of Dunſtan, abbor 
of Glaſtonbury, who had great influence over him. The 
abbot knew ſo well how to improve his credit with the 
king, that he became maſter ot his conſcience, and con- 
ſequently of all ſtate-matters. When once a prince 
ſuffers his conſcience to be governed by his ghoſtly father, 
he will find it very difficult not to let him have the ma- 
nagement of his temporal concerns, there being hardly 
any one thing but what may be made to relate to reli- 
gion in ſome reſpect or other. The truſt Edred placed 
in Dunſtan was ſo great, that, not content with taking 
his directions in all things, and making him his treaſurer, 


* Wulſtan, archbiſhop of York, was taken into cuſtody for 
abetting this rebellion. But after he had been in prifon tome 
time, Ldred, in reſpect to his character, ſet him at hbert*, 
However, he is faid to take his diſgrace ſo to heart, that it 
occaſioned his death ſoon after, -W. Malm. J. II. 

+ Rapin, book 1v.—< From the introduction of Chriſti- 
anity among the Saxons, there had been monaſteries in 
England; and theſe eftabliſhments had extremely multiplied, 
by the donations of the princes and nobles: whoſe ſuperſtition, 
derived from their ignorance and precarious lite, and in- 
creaſed by remorſes tor the crimes into which they were ſo 
frequently betrayed, knew no other expedient for appealing 
tae Deity than a profuſe liberality towards the eccleſiaſtics. 
But the monks had hitherto been a ſpecies of ſecular prieſts, 
who lived after the manner of the preſent canons or pre- 
bendaries, and were both intermingled, in fome degree, with 
the world, and endeavoured to render themſelves uſeful to it. 
They were employed in the education of youth: they had the 
diſpoſal of their own time and, induſtry: they were not ſub- 


it 
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jected to the rigid rules of an order: they had made no vows © 


of implicit obedience to their ſuperiors: and they {till retained 
the choice, without quitting the convent, either of a married 
or a ſingle life. But a miſtaken piety had produced in Italy 
u new ſpecies of monks, called Benedictines; who, carrying 
farther the plauſible principles of mortiiication, ſecluded 
themiclves entircly from the world, renounced all claim to 
liberty, and made a merit of the moſt inviolate chaſtity. 
ATheſe practices and principles, which, ſuperſtition at firſt 
enzendcred, were greedily embraced and promoted by the 
policy of the court of Rome. The Roman pontiff, who was 
making every day great advances towards an obſolute ſove- 
reignty over the eccleſiaſtics, percciving that the celibacy of 
the clergy alone could break off entirely their connexion with 
the civil power, and depriving them of every other object of 
ambition, engage them to promote, with unceaſing induſtry, 
the grandeur of the own order, He was ſenſible, that fo 
long as the monks were indulged in marriage, and were 
permitted to rear famities, they never could be ſubjected to 
{trict diſcipline, or reduced to that ſlavery under their ſupe- 
riors, which was requiſite to procure to the mandates, iſſued 
from Rome, a ready and zealous obedience, Celibacy, there- 
Aorc, began to be extolled, as the indiſpenſable duty of 
prieſts; and the pope undertook to make all the clergy 
throughout the weſtern world renounce at once the privilege 
of marriage: a fortunate policy ; but at the ſame time an 
undertaking the moſt difficult of any, ſince he had the 
ſtrongeſt propeniitics of human nature to encounter, and tound, 


that the ſame connexions with the female ſex, which generally * 


encourage devotion, were here untayourable to the ſucceſs of 


* 
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his hands. Ile was perſuaded that the blind jiubniſñion 
wherein Dunſtan took care to keep him, was the rea- 
dieſt way to Heaven, To gratity this favourite it was, 
that he undertook the re- building of Glaſtonbury church 
and monaſtery, in a very ſumptuous and magnificent 
manner. He laid out immenſe ſums upon tlus work, 
without having the ſatisſaction to ice it fninthed, The 
monks made uſe alſo of Dunſtan, their protector's in- 
tereſt, to get into the eceleſiaſtical benetices, which they 
could never have done without him. Though Dunſtan's 
proceedings in this affair raiſed the clamours ot the ſecu- 
lar clergy againſt him, he never minded them, ſo long as 
he had his ends. However, his haughty manner of 


acting gained him abundance of enemies, wii, in the 


following reign, made him feel the effects of their 
hatred, which they had taken care to ſtifle during Edred's 
life. If Dunſtan favoured the monl;s, they in their turn 
were no lets zealous upon all occaſions to promote his 
glory. They every where proclaimed, that Dunſtan 
was a great faint, that Heaven daily wrought miracles in 
his favour, and that he was frequently honoured with 
divine revelation. In their account, neither the ſaints 
of the firſt rank, nor the apoſtles themſelves, were par- 
takers of ſo many graces as he. Though all they ſaid 
of this prelate was aggravated to the laſt degree, it failed 
not, however, to make an impreſiion on the minds of 
the generality of the people, who were the more con- 
firmed in their belief of what they were told, becauſe 
they who knew. better things, durſt not contradict the 
monks, for fear of drawing on their heads the indigna- 
tion of the king and his favourite g. 
Edred died in the year 955, after having reigned 
| nine 
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his project. It is no wonder, therefore, that this maſter- 
{troke of art ſhould have met with violent contradiction, and 
that the intereſts of the hicrarchy, and the inclinations of the 
prieſts, being now placed in this ſingular oppoſition, ſhould, 
notwithſtanding the continued efforts of Rome, have retarded 
the exccution of that bold ſcheme during the courſe of near 
three Centuries, ” 

« As the biſhops and parochial clergy lived apart with 
their tamilies, and were more connected with the world, the 
hopes of ſucceſs with them were fainter, and the pretence for 
making them renounce marriage was much leſs plauſible. But 
the Pope, having caſt his eye on the monks as the baſis of his 
authority, was determined to reduce them under ſtrict rules 
of obedience, to procure them the credit of ſanctity by an 
appearance of the moſt rigid mortification, and to break off 
all their other ties which might interfere with his ſpiritual 
policy. Under pretence, therefore, of retorming abuſes, 
which were, in ſome degree, unavoidable in the ancient 
eſtabliſhments, he had already ſpread over the ſouthern coun- 
tries of Europe the ſevere laws of the monaſtic life, and began 
to form attempts towards a like innovation in England. The 
favourable opportunity offered itſelf (and it was greedil 
ſeized), ariſing from the weak ſuperſtition of Edred, and the 
violent impetuous Character of Dunſtan. 

« Dunſtan was born of noble parents in the weſt of Eng- 
land; and being educated under his uncle Aldheim, then arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, had betaken himſelf to the eccleſiaſtical 
life, and had acquired ſome character in the court of Edmund. 
He was, however, repreſented to that prince as a man of licen- 
tious manners; and finding his fortune blaſted by theſe ſuſpi- 
cions, his ardent ambition prompted him to repair his indiſ- 
cretions, by running into u oppoſite extreme. He ſecluded 
himſelf entirely from the world; he framed a cell ſo ſmall, that 
he could neither {tand erect in it, nor ſtretch out his limbs 
during his repoſe ; and he here employed himſelf perpetually 
either in devotion, or in manual labour. It is probable, that 
his brain became gradually crazed by theſe folitary occupations, 
and that his head was filled with chimeras, which, being be- 
lieved by himfclf and his ſtupid votaries, procured him the ge- 
neral character of ſanctity among the people. He fancied that 
the devil, among the frequent viſits which he paid him, was 
one day more earneſt than uſual in his temptations; till Dun 
ſtan, provoked at his importunity, ſeized him by the noſe with 
a pair of red-hot pincers, as he put his head into the cell; and 
he held hin there, till that malignant ſpirit made the whole 
neighbourhood reſound with his bellowings. This notable 
exploit was ſeriouſly credited and extolled by the public; it is 
tranlnitted to polterity by one who, confidering the ave in 
which he lived, may pats for a writer of fomc clegance and it 

inſured 
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nine years“. His ſons Elfrid and Bedfrid were infants; 


and his nephew Edwy, the ſon of his elder brother 
Edmund, was adv anced to the throne. 

Ingult, is Hiſtory of Croyland Abbey , aſſerted, 
| "dred confirmed to the monaſtery of Croyland 
their Je nds by charter, and granted many privileges to 
ir, under the penalty of an hundred po nds to be paid 
to his * treaſiiry, and whatever damages and coſts the 
monks ſhould ſuſtain by any intringer of them, to be 
taxed by the oatns © f four or five honeſt men be fore the 


in h: 
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king's judge T. By one of Edred's charters it appears, 
that he took upon himicit the title of Monarch of 


on; and in another, that he ſtiled himſelt King of 
(zreat-Britain, in which he was followed by his nephew 
** It theſe charters were not forgeries, it may be 


that Fdred ſubdued Scotland. 
vere diſuſed by their ſucceſſors, 
at the end of the ſixteenth 


from them, 
i'hefe titles, however, 
till the time of James J. 
century. 
ED 
THIS prince aſcended the throne at the age of ſix- 

tenor * nteen years $, with very different views from 
thoſe of his pred eee ior, with re gard to Dunſtan. We 
Cannot rd nd to determine, whether his mind had been 
pre ejudiced by means of that prelate's enemies, or whe- 
ther he had any_particular reaſon for his hatred ; but 
Certain it is, tifat he was engaged in a controverſy wich 
ze monis, wi nch ended in the barbarous deſtruction of 
his queen, and the ſoſs of his kingdom. IIgiva, a 
Þcautiful pri ceſs of the blood roy: U had made great 
impreſſion on the heart of the youthful Edwy; "and. 
contrary to the advice of his graveſt counſellors, and he 
remonſtrances of the more dignified ecclefiaſtics l 
ventured to eſpouſe her **, The affected auſterity 15 
the monks made them particularly clafnorous on this 
occaſion. It is probable, that on this account Edwy 
entertained a difregard for the monks, and determined 
ot to aſliſt in the proſecution of their favourite ſcheme, 
the expulſion of the ſeculars from all the convents, and 
of poſſeſſing themſelves of thoſe rich eitabliſhments. 

War was therefore declared between the king and the 
monks ; and the formen loan faund reaſon to repent his 
provoking ſuch danger i mies. On the day of his 
Coronation, his nobles 1 were aitembled in a great hall, 

and were indulging themſelves in riot and diforder, 
which had, in a great meaſure, become habitual to the 


O , : 
Engliſh +4 ; when Edwy retired to the queen's apart- 
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inſured to Dunſtan a reputation which no real piety, much 
lefs virtue, could, even in the moſt enlightened period, have 
ever procured him with the pcople. 

« Supported by the character obtained in his retreat, Dun- 
ſtan appeared again in the world; and gained ſuch an aſcend- 
ant over Edred, who had ſucceeded to the crown, as made 
him, not only tie director of that prince's conſcience, but his 
counſellor in the moſt momentous affairs of government. He 
was placed at the head of the treaſury, and being thus pot- 
ſeſſed both of power at court, and of credit with the populace, 
he was enabled attempt with ſucceſs the moſt arduous en- 
terpriſes. Finding that his advancement had been owing to 
the opinion of his auſterity, he profeſſed himſelf a partiſan of 
the rigid monaſtic rules; and after introducing that reforma— 
tion into the convents of Glaſtonbury and Abing gdon, he en- 
d. by oured to render it univerſal in the kin: dom. 

The minds of men were already well prepared for this 
innovation. "The praiſes of au inviolable chaſtity had been 
carried to the higheſt extravagance by ſome of the firſt preach- 
ers of Chriſtianity among the Saxons: the pleaſures of love 
had been repreſented as incompatible with Chriſtian perfection : 
and a total abſtinence from all commerce with the ſex was 
deemed ſuch a meritorious penance, as was ſufficient to atone 
for the greateſt enormities. Ihe conſequence ſcemed natural, 
that thoſe, at leaſt, who officiated at the altar, ſhould be clear 
of this pollution; and when the doctrine of tranfubſtantiation, 
which was now creeping in, was once fully eſtabliſhed, the 
reverence to the real body of Chrilt in the euchatiſt, beſtowed 
on this argument an additional force and influence. The 
monks knew how to avail themſclves of all theſe popular topics, 
aud to ſet off their own character to the beſt advantage. Ih hey \ 
allected the greateſt auſterity of lite and manners: they in- 
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ment, to congratulate her maſeſ ſty on the buſineſs of the 

day. Dunſtan, not being pleaſed at the ki: 1 ahlence, 

took with "ow Odo, arciibiſhop of Canterhb:! v, 

whom he any ed an abſo] 

ing into the 
was ſitting, he e upbrai ded } 
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beſtowed on the queen the moſt opprobrious e P!. net that 
can be applied to her ſex. Tearing t the kin g from her 
preſence, he puſned! im back, in an exc gly diſ- 
gracetul manner, into the banquet of . es 17 

Edwy, though young, and oppoſed a by the prej jade of 
the people, found means to be revenged of Dunitan 85 


4 
this public inſult. Po this end, he commanded Di 


ſtan to lay before him, an account of the ce lng of 
the various ſums of money which his predeceſſur had 
entruſted him with $$. Dunſtan, much enraged at the 
King's order, replied, „ he money which paſfed 


« thro ugh my hands, was laid out in ns vos, and 
« therefore I am not liable to be called to an acc: unt 
« for a matter which was purely of a religious nature.” 

Hereupon the king baniſhed the prelate ſrom the king- 
dom. But Dunſtan's cabal was not inactive during nis 
abſence: they filled the public with high paneoyric $ ON 
his ſanctity: they exclaimed againſt the impiety of the 
king and queen: and having poiſoned the minds of the 
people by the declamations, they pr. ceecied to ſtill 


more outrageous acts of violence agai: Wt the royal an- 
thority. Archbiſhop Odo ſent into the palace a party 


of ſoldiers, who ſeized the queen ; and having burned 
her face with a red-hot iron, in order to deftroy that 
beauty which had ſeduced Edwy, they carried her by 
force into Ireland, there to remain in perpetual exile . 

Edwy, finding it in vain to reſiſt, was oblige a to conſent 
to his divorce, Which was pronounced by Odo **; and 
a cataſtrophe, ſtill more diſmal, awa aited the unhappy 
Elgiva. That amiable princeſs, being cured of her 

wounds, and having even obliterated the ſcars with 
which Odo _ hoped to detace her beauty, returned 
into Englon „and was lying to the embraces of the 
king, whom the Kill regarded as her huſband ; when ſhe 
ſell into the hands of a party whom the primate had ſent 
to intercept her. Nothing but her death could now 
give ſecurity to Odo and the monks; and theſe humble 
diſciples of Chriſt, plotted, and cauſed to be put in exe- 
cution, a molt cruel death, in order to ſatiate their ven- 
geance. By their order ſhe was hamſtringed +++ ; and 
expired a a few days afterwards in the moſt excruciating 


torments oy The Engliſh, biinded with ſuperſtition, 


— — 


dulged themſelves in the higheſt ſtrains of devotion: they in- 
veighed bitterly againſt the vices and pretended luxury of the 
age: they were particularly vehement againſt the diſſolute 
lives of the ſecular clergy, their rivals: every inſtance of li- 
bertiniſm in any individual of that order, was repreſented as 2 
general corruption: and where other topics of defamation were 
wanting, their marriage became a ſure ſubject of invective, 
and their wives received the name of concubine, or other more 
opprobrious appellation. The ſecular clergy, on the other 
hand, who were numerous and rich, and polleſſed of the ec- 
clefiaſtical dignitics, defended themſelves with vigour, and 
endeavoured to retaliate upon their adverſaries, The people 
were thrown into agitation; and few inſtances occur of more 
violent diflentions, excited by the moſt material differences in 
religion; or rather the molt frivolous : fince it is a juſt re- 
mark, that the more affinity there is between theological par- 
ties, the g greater commonly is their animoſity. Hume, ch. 11. 

* Chron. Sax. p. 115. + P. 498. 

t See Brady, vol. ii. p. 120. 

Hume, ch. 11.—According to Rapin, book tv, he was 
not above fourteen years of age at this time. 

Will. Malmeſ. lib. 11. c. 7. 

** She was within the degrees of _—_— prohibited by the 
canon law. W. Malmeſ. lib. it. cap. 7. 

++ Wallingford, p. 542. 

tr Will. Malmeſ. lib. 11. cap. 7. Olberne, p. 83, 10g, 
M. Weſt. p. 195» 190. 

y Wallingtord, p. 542. Alur. Beverl. p. 112. 

||| Olberne, p. 84- Gervaſe, p. 1644. 

** IHoveden, p. 423. +++ W. of Malmeſbury. 

44+ Olberne, p. 84. Gervaſe, p. 1645, 1646, 
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4 * HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


inſtead of being ſhocked with their inhumanity, and | 
avenging the blood of the innocent upon the perpetra- 
tors of the horrid crime, exclaimed, that the misfor- 
tunes of Edwy and his conſort were a juſt judgment for 
their diſſolute contempt of the eccleſiaſtical ſtatutes. So 
infatuated were the people of this age, and ſuch implicit 
faith did they place in the eccleſiaſtics, that they raiſed a 
rebellion againſt their lawful ſovereign, and placed his 
younger brother Edgar, a boy of thirteen years of age, 
at the head of affairs. Edgar was no doubt made to 
believe, by the deſigning monks, that he would do God 
great ſervice in depoſing his wicked brother, This, how- 
ever, was the pretence he made uſe of for the dethron- 
ing of Edwy, and aſcending the throne himſelf. Hav- 
ing become maſter of Mercia, he marched into North- 
umberland and Eaſt Anglia, where the Danes, ever 
ready to rebel, immediately joined him. Edwy, not 
being in a condition to withſtand his numerous enemies, 
delivered up the kingdoms of Mercia, Northumberland, 
and Eaſt Anglia, and retired to his kingdom of Weſſex, 
which continued faithful to him. The revolter, in the 
mean time, feared leſt they ſhould fall under the domi- 
nion of Edwy ; and therefore formed the reſolution of 
electing a king of their own, whole intereſt would oblige 
him to defend their cauſe. But as they were a mixture 
of Engliſh and Danes, each nation was deſirous that the 
choice ſhould fall on one of their countrymen. The 
Danes, in order to attain their ends, endeavoured to 
have it believed, that the only way to be ſafe from 
Edwy's attacks, was to call in the aſſiſtance of Denmark, 
Bur in truth, their aim by it was only to carry the elec- 
tion. «The Engliſh, on the contrary, perceiving their 
deſign, did all they could to haften on the election, by 
repreſenting how fatal their preſent ſtate of anarchy 
might prove to them. But the more forward the Eng- 
liſk appeared to be, the more full of delays were the 
Danes, and daily raiſed freſh obſtacles, in hopes they 
would in the end, be obliged to ſend for ſuccours from 
Denmark. At length, after they had debated a year 
on the matter, Edwy making no efforts for the recovery 
of his dominions, and conſequently the Daniſh ſuccours 
becoming unneceſſary, prince Edgar was choſen with 
the title of King of Mercia, under which was compre- 
hended all the country lying north of the Thames, ex- 
cept the ancient kingdom of Eſſex. To enhance the 
merit of the new king, it was given out, that whillt the 
great men were deliberating on the choice of a king, a 
voice was heard from Heaven, commanding them to 
elect Edgar. This revelation was eaſily ſwallowed by 
the people, at a time, when it was the general opinion, 
the leaſt remarkable event came not to paſs without 
being attended by ſome miracle. 

That it might be no ways doubtful at whoſe inſtigation 
the above revolt was undertaken, Dunſtan returned to 
England, and undertook the government of Edgar and 
his partizans. He was firſt made biſhop of W arceſter, 
then he was inſtalled in that of London*; and, on 
Odo's 4 death, and the violent expulſion of Brithelm, 
his ſucceſſor, in that of Canterbury I of all which be- 
nefices he kept long poſſeſſion. 

The partition of England did not laſt long ; for Edwy, 
being deprived of the kingdom of Mercia, laid his miſ- 
fortunes ſo to heart, that he fell into an exceſs of melan- 
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* Chron. Sax. p. 117. Flor. Wigorn. p. 605. Walling- 
ford, P- 544. , 
+ * Odo is tranſmitted to the by us monks under the cha- 
& racter of a man of piety : Dunſtan was even canonized; and 
is one of thoſe numerous ſaints of the ſame ſtamp who diſ- 
« grace the Roman calendar.“ — Hume, ch. 11. 
t Hoveden, p. 425. Ofberne, p. 105. 
§ Higden, p. 263. | 
| By ſeveral Engliſh hiſtorians, the fleet of Edgar has been 
made to amount to an almoſt incredible number, to three thou- 
ſand, or three thouſand fix hundred ſhips: ſee Hoveden, p. 426. 
Flor. Wigorn, p. 607.—Abbas Rieval, p. g60.——Brompton, 
p. 869, ſay, that Edgar had four thouſand velicls. But theſe 
accounts cannot caſily be reconciled to probability, and to the 
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choly, which ſoon brought him to his grave, after a 
reign of between four and five years. He died without 
iſſue, and was buried at Wincheſter, 


* 


EDGAR. 


THIS prince, who ſueceeded his brother, united the 
two kingdoms of Weſſex and Mercia, under one head, 
He was not above ſixteen years of age when he became 
ſole monarch of England ; and his genius and judgement 
rendered him more capable of governing a people, than 
many other princes who were further advanced in years. 
He knew how to make himſelf obeyed by his ſubjects, 
and feared by his enemies, two things eſſentially requiſite 
in a crowned head. 

Edgar ſhowed not the leaſt averſion to war ; but in 
order to preſerve peace, made great preparations for the 
defence of his country. By this proceeding he was 
enabled, without any danger of ſuffering inſults, to in- 
dulge his inclination towards peace, and to employ him- 
ſelves in ſupporting and improving the internal govern- 
ment of his kingdom. He maintained a body of diſci- 
plined troops; which he quartered in the north, in order 
to keep the mutinous Northumbrians in ſubjection, and 
to repel the inroads of the Scots. He built and ſup- 
ported a powerful navy &; and that he might retain the 
ſeamen in the practice of their duty, and always preſent 
a formidable armament to his enemies, he ſtationed 
three ſquadrons off the coaſt, and ordered them to make, 
from time to time, the circuit of his dominions |. The 
foreign Danes dared not to approach a country which 
appeared in ſuch a poſture of defence : the domeſtic 
Danes ſaw inevitable deſtruction to be the conſequence 
of their tumults and inſurrections: the neighbouring ſo- 
vereigns, the king of Scotland, the princes of Wales, of 
the iſle of Man, of the Orkneys, and even of Ireland **, 
were reduced to pay ſubmiſſion to ſo formidable a mo- 
narch. He carried his ſupericrity to a great height 
and might have excited an univerſal combination againſt 
him, had not his power been ſo well eſtabliſhed, as to 
deprive his enemies of all hopes of ſhaking it, It is ſaid, 
that reſiding once at Cheſter, and having purpoſed to 
go by water to the abbey of St. John the Baptiſt, he 
obliged eight of his tributary princes to row him in a 
barge upon the Dee ff, he himlelf fitting at the 
helm 44. 

Edgar, not content with having ſecured England 
from all foreign aſſaults, thought it neceſſary, for the 
further quiet of his ſubjects, to free them from two do- 
meſtic plagues which infeſted them. The firſt was, a 
vaſt quantity of wolves, which coming down in droves 
from the mountains in Wales, made ſuch terrible havoc 
among the flocks and herds, that the country was in a 
continual alarm. Hitherto no remedy could be found 
out, whereby this evil might be overcome ; but Edgar 
bethought himſelf of an expedient, which quickly cleared 
the country of them. To this end, he converted, in 
961, the Welth annual tribute of gold, ſilver, and cat- 
tle, into three hundred heads of Wolves && In the 
next place, he publiſhed throughout all England, a ge- 
neral pardon for all paſt offences, on condition each 
criminal brought him by a certain time, a number of 
wolves tongues, in proportion to his crime. Upon 
publiſhing this act of grace, the wolves were hunted and 
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ſtate of the navy in Alfred's time. W. Thorne, with great 
appearance of truth, makes the whole number amount to three 
hundred. The fleet of Ethelred, Edgar's ſon, muſt have been 
ſhort of a thouſand ſhips; yet the Saxon Chronicle, p. 1375 


ſays, it was the greateſt navy that had ever been ſeen in 
England. 


* Spell. Conc. p. 432. 
++ W. Malmeſ. lib. 11. cap. 8. Hoveden, p. 406. H. 
.Huntingdon, lib. y. p. g36. 
t The Engliſh hiſtorians mention the name of Kenneth 
III. king of Scotland, as one employed in is excurſion, who 
was vaſlal to Edgar for Cumberland. 


S W. Malmef, lib. 11, cap, 6.— Brompton, p. 838. 
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deſtroyed in ſuch a manner, that in three years there 
was not one left in the kingdom. 

Beſides the above-mentioned plague, England was 
infeſted with one which was much more pernicious: 
there were another fort of wolves, who, not ſatisfied 
with cating up flocks and herds, devoured houſes and fa- 


milie, which were the magiſtrates appointed in the cities 


and provinces to adminiſter juſtice to the people. Theſe 
mercenary judges, abufing the exorbitant power Edgar's 
p:<deceflors had ſuffered them to uſurp dui ing the wars, 
wore become intolerable to the nation. Without any 
regard to law or juſtice, they conſulted only their own 
intereſt ; and thoſe who made them the largeſt preſents, 
were ſure to gain their cauſe ; and though by that means 
the poor were the moſt oppreſſed, the rich were not 
entirely ſcreened from their partial proceedings. Alfred 
the Great had endeavoured, by an extraordinary act of 
ſeverity, to put a ſtop to this evil : but the wars that 
enſued had prevented his ſucceſſors from putting his 
laws in execution. Edgar, having taken upon him to 
reform this abuſe, laboured hard to accompliſh his de- 
ſign. To this end, he took a progreſs every year 
through ſome part of his dominions, on purpoſe to hear 
the complaints that were made againſt thoſe judges who 
abuſed their authority. He was not ſatisficd with exa- 
mining into their miſdemeanors, but made a law, by 
which every judge convicted of having given ſentence 
contrary to the Jaws, was to be fined twenty-ſix ſhillings, 
if he did it ignorantly, but if knowingly, was to be 
caſhiered for ever. 

Edgar's noble qualities, and the tranquility England 
enjoyed during his reign, render him, no doubt, very 
praiſe-worthy. But perhaps they would have been bu- 
ried in eternal oblivion, had not his being a ſure friend 
to the monks, engaged them to proclaim his praiſes 
even to an extravagant degree. His bigotry to them, 
which paſſed then for the moſt ſublime virtue, was the 
principal reaſon for the commendations given him by hiſ- 
torians, and of his being honourcd with the title of Saint 
after his death. He is ſail to have founded forty mo- 
naſteries, and to have repaired and beautined many 
more, particularly that at Glaſtonbury built by his uncle 
Edred. In ſhort, he was ſo very liberal to the monks, 
that it was hardly in his power to do more for them 
than he did. Ingulf, in his Hiſtory of the Abbey of 
Croyland “, ſays, that in the reign of Edgar, the trea- 
ſure of that monaſtery amounted to ten thouland pounds, 
beſides holy veſſels, ſhrines, and the like. This was a 
very great ſum, conſidering that religious houſe had 
not been re-built thirty years. Hence may be 


— 


* He obſerves, that in 974, in tdgar s reign, one Swarling, 
a monk of Croyland, died in the hundred and forty- ſecond year 
of his age, and another in the hundred and fifteenth, which is 


the more remakable, becauſe that abbey was ſituated in a fenny 


part of Lincolnſhire. | | 
+ As Dunſtan made a conſiderable figure not only in this, 
but in the following reign, we ſhall here lay before our readers 
ſome account of his life, which will ſerve to illuſtrate ſeveral 
circumſtances of Engliſh hiſtory. 
Dunſtan, the ſon of Herſtan, and nephew of Athelm, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, was born at Glaftonbury in 925. He 
ſpent the early part of his life with his uncle the archbiſhop, 
who took care that he ſhould be inſtructed in all the learning 
of the age. He excelled particularly in muſic, painting, and 
engraving, in which ſciences he took great delight all his life. 
As ſoon as he had finiſhed his ſtudies, the archbiſhop recom- 
mended him to king Athelſtan, who ſent for him to court, but 
gie him no preſerment. Ihe author of his life pretends, that 
the courtiers, envying his virtue and learning, maliciouſly re- 
preſented him to the king as a diſſolute and ſcandalous liver. 
The king, giving credit to the report, forbad him the court, 
Without examining che truth of the matter. Some time after, 
the archbiſhop finding the means to undeceive the king, Dun- 
ſtan was reſtored 1 tavour, and had ſome lands near Glaſton- 
bury aſſigned hini. Here he lived in retirement ſeveral years, 
With certain religious men, whom he had drawn thither, lead- 
ing a fort of a monaſtic life. Glaſton, or Glaſtonbury, was 
anclently a ſmall chyrch, founded, according to the vulgar 
opinion, by Joſeph 
No. V. 


St. Peter, and St. Paul. 


t Armathca, This church having been | of the White-Hart Inn in W e 


J 
guoſſed the immenſe riches of the monaſteries in thoſe 
days. | 

Edgat, not contented with being thus liberal to the 
monks, undertook to put them in poſſeſſion of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical benefices again, which he actually performed: 
Dunſtan, whom he had made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
being the principal agent in the affair 7. The ſecular 
prieſts were firſt ejected from their benefices in the dio- 
ceſe of Wincheſter, by Ethelwold, the biſhop of that 
dioceſe, His example was followed by Dunſtan and 
Oſwald ; and the other biſhops quickly followed the 
precedent thoſe eccleſiaſtics had ſet. So that in a ſhort 
time the monks were in poſſeſſion of all the religious 
houſes in the kingdom. 

After Dunſtan had been ſome time at Glaſtonbury, 
Edmund, ſucceſſor to Athelſtan, having taken a great 
liking to him, built there a monaſtery , and made him 
abbot. Dunſtan being a perſon of great addreſs, gained 
the favour of this prince, which his dexterity took care 
to keep during his reign. His intereſt at court ſtill en- 
creaſed under Edred, to whom he was prime-miniſter, 
favourite, and father-confeſſor His vaſt ſondneſs for a 
monaſtic hte, made him uſe without any caution, all his 
intereſt to eject the ſecular prieſts, (whom he heartily 
deſpiſed, and at length mortally hated,) out of their be- 
nefices, and to put the monks in their room. This at- 
tachment to the monks, added to his haughty carriage, 
procured him abundance of enemies, and drew upon 
him the diſpleaſure of Edwy, ſucceſſor to Fdmund. 
The haſte Edgar was in to recall this abbot from Flan- 
ders, 1s a clear evidence he was indebted to him for the 
crown of Mercia, Upon Dunſtan's return to England, 
Edgar promoted hinĩ to the ſee of Worceſter. Some 
time after, the biſhoprick of London being vacant, he 
was advanced to that dignity. Edgar never ceaſed to 
give him freſh marks of his eſteem; and the high con- 
ceir he had of him was the more con med by the mi- 
racles attributed to him. The monks cook all imagin- 
able care to ſpread the tame of them every where, and 
were ſo very particular in their circumitances, that one 
mult have been much freer from prejudice than they 
generally were in thoſe days, not to have believed them. 
It is, however, very unlikely that Edgar himiclt, who 
was not of the number of thoſe weak people that ſuffer 
themſelves co be ſo eaſily deceived, was thoroughly cone 
vinced of the truth of all thole miracles. But perhaps 
he was of opinion, thoſe pious frauds were no detriment 
to religion. Be this as it will, he had a very great opi- 
nion of Dunſtan's ſanctity. After Athelm's death, Odo, 
by birth a Dane, was made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


— 
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deſtroyed, Devy, or David, biſhop of St. David's, built another 
in the ſame place. This being alſo gone to ruin, was repaired 
by twelve devout perſons, who coming from Armorica, ſet- 
tled in this place. - Ina, king of Weſlex, having pulled it down 
to the ground, built a ſtately church, and dedicated it t© Chriſt, 
Several perſons famous for their 
piety, moſt of them Iriſh, retired to this church, where they 
were maintained by Edgar's bounty. From that time there 
were always devout perſons, who made choice of this place for 
their retreat. They are ſaid to have taught here the liberal 
ſciences, muſic, engraving, and the like, 

. Mr. Camden ſays, Dunſtan introduced a new order of 
monks, viz. Benedictines, who by the bounty of princes got 
ſo much wealth as exceeded that of kings. After they had, as 
it were, reigned here for above fix hundred years (for all their 
neighbours were at their beck) they were driven out by Henry 
VIII. and the monaſtery, which was environed with a wall of 
a mile in compaſs, and repleniſhed with ſtately bi:ildings, was 


by degrees entirely demoliſhed. In his time there was a wall- 


nut-tree in the church-yard (but it is now gone, and a young 
one in its place) that was ſaid never to bud before Barnabas 
day, (11th of June) and always to ſhoot out its leaves on tuat 
very day. And alſo a hawthorn tree, (in Wirral-park hard 
by) that budded on Chriſtmas-day, as if it were in May. This 
tree has been cut down many years; but there are fog: {till 
growing in the county, from branches of the old tree; parti- 
culatly one in the garden of William Stroud, Efq. poileiior of 
the ground where the other ſtood, and another in the garden 


but 


30 
but lived not long after his inſtallation. To him ſuc- 
ceeded Elfin, who died as he was going to Rome tor 
his pall . This happening in the beginning of Eugar's 
reign, Brithelm, biſhop of Bath, was elected to the va- 
cant fee. Bur Edgar being deſirous of having Dunſtan 
made archbiſhop, convened a council, wherein he re- 
preſented Brithelm as unqualified for ſo great a poſt ; 
whereupon he was ordered to return to his old dioceſe, 
and Dunſtan was choſen in his room. This election not 
being exactly canonical, it was thought fit Dunſtan 
ſhould go to Rome, on pretence of receiving his pall, 
that he might, at the ſame time, juſtify theſe proceed- 
ings. The Pope, who was not ignorant how great a 
ſway Dunſtan bore at the court of England, and with 
what zeal he had eſpouſed the intereſt of the church of 
Rome and of the monks, readily confirmed his election, 
conſtituting him moreover his legate for England, with 
a very extenſive authority. At his return, he got 
Oſwald his relation made biſhop of Worcęſter, and 
Ethelwold his intimate friend, of Wincheſter. Theſe 
three prelates, by holding together, entirely governed 
the church during this reign. Edgar having committed 
to them the management of all eccleſiaſtical affairs, was 
not contented with granting all they deſired, but even 
took a pleaſure in doing them favours unaſked, 
Dunſtan perceiving his credit was firmly eſtabliſhed, 
returned to his grand ſcheme in favour of the monks, 


which he had been forced to drop during the reign of 


Edwy. This affair was not without its difficulties ; the 
great men of the nation looked upon it as a great mis- 
fortune, that the guidance of the churches ſhould be 


wreſted out of the hands of the ancient and lawful go- 


vernors. They were {till leſs pleaſed with the monks 
having it, who, by the rules of their order, and accord- 
ing to the cuſtom hitherto oblerved, were excluded 
from the paſtoral functions, in order to employ them- 
ſelves wholly in prayer to God within the walls of their 
monaſteries. Beſides, they were of opinion, that in- 
ſtead of encouraging and enriching the monks, it would 
be much better to put a ſtop to the people's zeal, why 
were continually bequeathing to them conſiderable lega- 
cies, by which means eſtates were paſſed away in mort- 
main, to the great prejudice of the nation. It was eaſy 
therefore, to ſee this project would meet with great op- 
poſition from the nobility. But on the other hand, the 
people, who conſidered not things ſo thoroughly, were 
entirely in the intereſt of the monks, and extremely of- 
fended at the ſcandalous lives of the ſecular clergy, who 
applied the revenues of the church, to uſes directly con- 
trary to the intent of the donors f. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that. the clergy at that time were very ill-livers, and that 
pride, avarice, gluttory, drunkenneſs, and luxury, openly 
reigned among them. Dunſtan and his party did all in 
their power to expoſe theſe irregularities, in order to 
irritate the people againſt their paſtors. They ſucceed- 
ed fo well in their delign, that multitudes eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the monks, purely out of contempt to the ſe- 
cular clergy. But what did the monks moſt ſervice, 
was the king's being ſo vigorous a champion for them, 
His good opinion of them was ſtill encreaſed by his com- 
paring them with the ſeculars, who indeed oblerved no 
meaſures in their exceſſes. And therefore this prince 
thought he had done the church a ſignal ſervice in putting 
it under the government of the monks, whom he looked 
upon as ſo many ſaints. The caſe ſtanding thus, Dun- 
ha: found no difficulty to perſuade Edgar to counte- 
nance a reformation he believed ſo advantageous to the 
church. He convened à council, in hopes that their 
authority, together with the king's, would ſurmount all 
obſtacles. Edgar was preſent in perſon, and made a 
{peech which plainly ſhowed how greatly he was preju- 
diced in their favour. As this harangue manifeſtly diſ- 
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* He was frozen to death on the Alps, which the monkiſh 
hiſtorians interpret as a judgement for his diſreſpect to Odo's 
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rave, Malm. I. 1. de Geſt. Pont. Angl. 
mony.—M, Weſt. 
After the demoliſaing of the abbies in Alfred's time, the 
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covers the diſpoſition of the king, of Dunſtan, and ot 
the other directors of the affairs of the church, with re. 
gard to the ſecular clergy, it will not perhaps be amij 
to give it at length; and the rather, as it relates to one of 
the principal events of this reign. _ 

« Almighty God having vouchſafed of his ing ite 
mercy, to thew his goodneſs to us in a remarkable man. 
ner, it is moſt reaſonable, reverend father, we ſhould 
exert our endeavours to make a ſuitable return, That 
we are in poſleſſion of this pientiful country, is not owing 
to the ſtrength of our own, but to the help of his ali. 
powerful arm, who has been pleaſed to maniiett his 1gy. 
ing-kindnefs towards us. It is but juſt therefore, we 
ſhould bring ourſelves, our ſouls and bodies, in ſub. 
jection to him, who has ſubdued all things for us, and 
ſhould take care that all who are under us, ſhould be 
obedient to his laws. It is my office, reverend fathers, 
to adminiſter juſtice, without reſpect of perſons ; to re- 
preſs the rebellious ; to puniſh the ſacrilegious; to pro. 
rect the poor and weak from the hand of the opprejy x, 
It is my buſineſs alſo, to take care that the church and 
her miniſters,” the holy fraternities of the religious, have 
all things neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence and well-beins, 
But it is your duty to examine into the life and conyer- 
ſion of the clergy. To you it belongs to ſee, that 
they live agrecably to their profeſſion : that they arg 
ſober, temperate, chaſte, hoſpitable to the poor and the 
ſtranger : that they are careful in the adminiſtration of 
their office; conſtant in their inſtructions to rhe pleople, 
Ina word, that they are worthy of the glorious charac. 
ter of the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt. With ſubmiſſion 
be ĩt ſpoken, reverend fathers, had you taken due care 
of theſe things, I ſhould not have had the diſſatisfaction 
of hearing from all hands the enormous crimes, daily 
committed by the clergy of this land. I inſiſt not on 
the ſmallneſs of their tonſure, contrary to the canons of 
the church, on their effeminacy in their habits, on their 
haughtineſs in their geſtures, on their immodeſt diſ- 
courles, which plainly ſhow all is not right within. I 
omit their neghgence 'with regard to divine ſervice: 
hardly will they vouchſafe their company at the public 
Prayers, and when they come to church to celebrate the 

holy myſteries, one would think they are going to act a 
play. But the chief ſubject of my complaint, I ſpeak it 
with extreme regret, is what miniſters occaſion ot grict 
to the good, and of joy to the prophane ; 1 mean the 
lewd and ſcandalous lives of the clergy. They ſpend 
their days in diverſions, entertainments, drunkenneſs, 
and debauchery. Their houſes may be ſaid to be ſo 
many ſinks of lewdneſs, public ſtages, and receptacles 
of libertines. There they have gaming, dancing, and 
obſcene ſinging ; there they pals the night in rioting and 
drunkenneſs. It is thus, reverend fathers, it is thus the 
bounty of my predeceſſors to the church, and their cha- 
rities for the maintenance of the poor; and what is more, 
the adorable blood of our Saviour, are conſumed. Was 
it for this that our anceſtors exhauſted their treaſures ? 
Was it for this they were ſo liberal of their eſtates ? 
Was it to deck the concubines of the prieſts, to provide 
for them ſplendid entertainments, to furniſh them with 
dogs and hawks, that our forefathers diſplayed their mu- 
nificence to the church? Theſe are the crimes which the 
people complain of in private, and the foldiers in pub- 
lic, which are ſung in the ſtreets, arid acted on the ſtage; 
and yet they are foregiven, they are overlooked, they 
are connived at by you! Where is now the ſword of 
Levi, and the zeal of Simeon? Where is the wrath of 
Moſes againſt the worſhippers of the golden calt * 
Where is the indignation of St, Peter againſt Simon the 
magician ? Imitate, reverend fathers, imitate the zeal of 
theſe holy perſons, and follow the way of righteouinels, 
ſhown you by the Lord, It is high time for you to 
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ſecular clergy repaired ſome of the monaſteries, took poſſeſſion 
of them, were incorporated under certain regulations, per- 
formed divine ſervice in their reſpective churches, lived jingle 
or married as they thought it, and ſtood in the ſame cendiuon 
with our preſent prebendaries. Tindal. 
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great Conſtantine's. Let us join our forces to expel the 


lepers out of the temple, to cleanle the ſanctuary, and to 
cane the Lord to be ſerved by the true ſons of Levi, 
0 {ard to His father, and to his mother, I know you not, 
and to his brethr: Ny 1 know not who you are.— Deut. 
«xxiii. 9. Let the dilreſpect to the relics of the ſaints, 
auch the daily prophaning of the holy altars, rouſe you 
up. Be moved at the great abuſe of the piety of our 
forefathers. One of my anceſtors, you all know, dedi- 
cated to the church the tithes of the kingdom: the glo- 
rious Alfred, my great-grand-father, laid out his reve- 
nucs in religious uſes. You are not ignorant of the 

reat benefactions of my father and uncle, which it 
would be highly diſhonourable ſo ſoon to forget, ſeeing 
the altars are ſtill adored with them. You, O Dun- 
ſtan, father of fathers, raiſc your imagination a little I 
pray you, and fancy you behold my father looking down 
tom Heaven, and expoſtulating with you in this man- 
ner: It was you that adviſed me to the building of ſo 
many churches and monaſteries; it was you 1 made 
choice of for my ſpiritual guide, and the inſpector of my 
behaviour. Did not I always obey your voice? Did 
] not always prefer your advice before wealth? How 
frankly did I lay out my treaſures, when you {aid the 
word? My charities were always ready when you called 
for them. Whatever was defired for the church was 
immediately granted. If you complained the monks 
were ſhort in tier conveniencies, they were forthwith 
ſupplied. You ud to tell me, f1:ch hocralties brought 
forth immortal iruit, ami were highly meritorious, ſince 
they were expended in ſypporting the ſervants of God, 
and maintaining the poor. And is it not an intolerable 
ſhame, they Thani be laid cur in adorning and decking 
a pack of proſtitutes ? Are theſe the fruits of my bene- 
factions ? Are theſe the effects of your glorious pro- 
miſcs? Theſe, O Dunſtan, are the complaints of the 
king my father. What can you anſwer to this charge ? 
Jam convinced that you have hitherto been unblame- 
able; when you ſaw a thief you conſented not to him, 
neither have you been partaker with the adulterers. No, 
you have endeavoured to correct theſe abuſes. You 
have argued, exhorted, threatened. But ſince theſe 
means have proved in vain, it is time to apply more ef- 
fectual remedies. You have here ready to aſſiſt you, 
the reverend father Ethelwold, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and the venerable Oſwald, biſhop of Worceſter. To 
you three I refer the management of this important at- 
fur. Exert the epiſcopal in conjunction with the regal 
authority, to expel from the church of God the diſor- 
derly clergy, and put in ſuch as live regularly in their 
room“. | 

Collier obſerves, this ſpeech is raiſed and poliſhed in 
the original, much above the elocution of the tenth cen- 
fury; and therefore ſays, he ſhould have ſuppoſed 
Joſſelin, (archbiſhop Parker's ſecretary) might have 
worked the matter he found into a brighter form, had he 
not met with this harangue in Rievallenſis, an ancient 
hiſtorian +. 

Edgar had no doubt many good qualities, which the 
monkiſh writers have not failed to give us very extrava- 
Sant accounts of; but his bad actions ſeem to overba- 
Ynce his good ones. Edwy was blamed for a trifle; but 
Edgar, whoſe unruly luſt and murders knew no bounds, 
Vas extolled to the ſkies. Hiſtory, however, has pre- 
ſerved tome inſtances of his amours ; from which, as 
wom a ſpecimen, we may form an idea of the reſt. 

The firſt affair of this kind reſpecting Edgar, that we 
meet with is, his breaking open a convent, and taking 
by lorce from its ſacred walls Edicha . a nun, and com- 
nucting violence on her perſon F. Dunſtan inveighed 
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* See Rapin, book Iv. + Abbas Rieval. p. 60, 361. 
bi According to Tindal's edition of Rapin, the name of this 
nun was Wiltrida ; and Edgar is ſaid to have had a daughter 
N her named Editha, Who was greatly celebrated ſor her 
uctity, 


Illis is confirmed by the teſtimony of ſeveral authors, 
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draw the ſword of St. Peter, whilſt 1 make uſe of the 
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gy 
againſt this ſacrilege, and even reprimanded the king ori 
account of it, but could not prevail upon hm to ſend 
her back again. For this heinous crime Edgar ſufli- 
ciently atoned, according to the idea oi the mon s, not 
by ſeparating from his miſtreſs, but by not wearing his 
crown during ſeven years |. A puniſhment very une- 
qual to that which had been inflicted on his unfortunate 
brother Edwy, who, for a marriage which) in the ſtrict- 
eſt ſenſe could only deſerve the name of irregv}:r, was 
expelled his kingdom, ſaw his queen treated with ſingu- 
lar barbarity, was loaded with calumnies, and has b-en 
repreſented to us under the moſt odious colours. Such 
is the aſcendant which may be attained by hypocriſy and 
cabal over mankind ! 

There was another miſtreſs of Edgar's, with whom 
he became accidentally acquainted. Paſſing one day vy 
Andover, he lodged in the houſe of a nobleman, whote 
daughter, being endowed with all the graces of perſon 
and behaviour, enflamed him at firſt ſight with the high- 
eſt. deſire; and he reſolved to gratify it without delay. 
As he had not leiſure to employ courtſhip or addreſs 
for attaining his purpoſe, he went directly to her mo- 
ther, declared the violence of his paſſion, and deſired 
that the young lady might be allowed to paſs that night 
in his chamber. The mother being a woman »f virtue, 
was determined not to diſhonour her daughter and her 
family by compliance; but as ſhe was well acquainted 


with the impetuoſity of the king's remper, ſhe thought 


if would be eaſier, as well as {ater, to deceive than re- 
fuſe him. She {cigned therefore a ſhimſũon to his wills 
but privatcly preva'!ed on one of her waiting-maids, 
who was a woman of an agreeable figure, to go ſecret] 
into the king's bed, aut ad che company ſhould be te- 
= (4 1 6 * 
tired to reſt. I the morning, before day- break, the 
damſel, agrecavly to the injunctions of her miſtrefs, of- 


fered to retire ; but Evgar, who had no reſerve in his 


pleaſures, and whole love. to his bed-fellow was rather 
enflamed by enjoyment, refuled his content, and em- 
ployed force and entreaties to detain her. Elfleda, (for 
that was the name of the maid), truſting to her own 
charms, and to the love with which, ſhe hoped, ſhe had 
now in{pired the king, made probably but a faint re- 
ſiſtance; and the return of light diſcovered the deceit to 
Edgar. He had paſſed a night ſo much to his fatisfac- 
tion, that he expreſſed no diſpleaſure with the old lady 
on account of her fraud. His love was therefore tranſ- 
ferred to Elfleda, and ſhe became his favourite miſtreſs ; 
maintaining an aſcendant over the monarch till his mar- 
riage with Elfrida “*. 

His marriage with Elfrida was attended with circum- 
ſtances, which were more ſingular and more criminal 
than any of his former amours. Elfrida was the daugh- 
ter and heir of Olgar, earl of Devonſhire. Edgar, 
having received information of her exquiſite beauty and 
polite accompliſhments, reſolved to make her his wife. 
He communicated his intention to earl Athelwold, his 
favourite, whom he deſired to examine into the matter, 
and ſee whether ſhe was as beautiful and as accompliſhed 
as fame had reported, and to tran{mit him a faithful 
account thereof. Athelwold, therefore, made a journey 
to the earl of Devonſhire's ſeat, upon a frivolous pre- 
tence. No ſooner did he caſt his eyes on the young 
lady, than he became paſſionately in love with her. 
Forgetting the king his maſter, he entertained the idea 
of poſſeſſing her himſelf. Having returned to court, he 
told the king, that he could neither perceive any beauty 
in her perſon, nor accompliſhment in her mind; and 
that the report of her beauty was perhaps more owing 
to her father's riches than any thing eſe, This account 
made the king lay aſide all thoughts of the marriage. 
Athelwold perceiving that the king was grown pertectly 
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particularly Will. Malmeſ. lib. 11. cap. 8. Oſberne, p. 3. 
Diceto, p. 457.—Higden, p. 265, 267, 268.— Spell. Conc, 
p. 481. Oſberne, p. 111. 

** Will. Malmeſ. lib, 11, cap. 8.-Higden, p. 268.— 
Hume, ch. II. 
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cool upon the matter, took occaſion ſome time after- | 


wards to repreſent to Edgar, that though the fortune of 
the earl of Devonſhire was not worth a king's notice, 
yet it would greatly aſſiſt any ſubject; and therefore 
humbly aſked his maſter's leave to make his addreſſes to 
her, ſhe being the richeſt heireſs in the kingdom. 
Edgar, pleaſed with this expedient for eſtabliſhing his 
favourite's fortune, not only exhorted him to execute 
his purpoſe, but forwarded his ſucceſs by his recom- 
mendations to the parents of Elfrida; and Athelwold 
was ſoon made happy in the poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs, 
Dreading, however, the detection of the artifice, he 
employed every pretence for detaining Eltrida in the 
country, and for keeping her at a diſtance from Edgar. 
How cautious ſoever Athelwold went to work, it was 
not poſſible his treachery ſhould long remain a ſecret. 
Favourites at court are ſeldom without ſome private ene- 
mies, who earneſtly deſire an opportunity of ruining 
them. Edgar at length was informed of the truth, but 
diſſembling the matter, he was willing, before he ſhowed 
his reſentment, to be ſatisfied with his own eyes, of the 
veracity of what had been told him. With this view, 
he took an occaſion to go into thoſe parts where Athel- 
wold's ſeat was : when he was near the place, he told 
him he had a mind to ſee his lady, of whom he had for- 
merly heard ſo much. Athelwold was thunder- ſtruck 
at this, and did all he could to divert the king from 
his purpoſe : but his artifices were all in vain, and 
{ſerved only to confirm the king the more in his re- 
ſolution, All he could obtain, was leave to go before 
on pretence of preparing for the king's reception, 
As ſoon as he entered his houſe, he threw himſelt at his 
wife's feet, and conteſling what he had done for the ſake 
of poſſeſſing her, conjured her to uſe all her endeavours 
to conceal her charms from the king, who was but too 
ſuſceptible of love's flames. Elirida promiſed to do as he 
deſired, but was determined not to keep her word. No 
ſoongr was he gone to meet the king, but ſhe ſer off her 
natural beauty with all the art ſhe was miſtreſs off. The 
event anſwered her expectations. The moment Ed- 
gar caſt his eyes on her, he became paſſionately in 
love, and from that inſtant was reſolved to obtain her as 
a wife. The better to effect his deſign, he pretended 
he did not perceive any extraordinary beauty in the 
lady; and this made the huſband have no ſuſpicion of 
treachery. According he took his leave of her with 
a ſceming indifference, but at the ſame time in his heart 
raged love and revenge ; which of all the paſſions raiſe 
the moſt violent emotion in the human breaſt. Quickly 
after, he ordered Athelwold to depart for Northumber- 


land, on pretence of ſome urgent affairs. But the un- 


fortunate earl never performed his journey. He was 
found dead in a wood, where 1t was thought at firſt he 
had been murdered by robbers ; but people ſoon ſaw 
through the deluſion, when they beheld the king, in- 
ſtead of making enquiry after the murderers, was mar- 
ried to the widow. Some ſay that Edgar ſlew Athel- 
wold with his own hand at a hunting-match “. 

We have before made ſome obſervations on the 
character of Edgar, and before we can conclude our 
account of his reign, it may not be improper to lay 
betore our readers the opinions of different hiſtorians 
concerning the virtues of this prince. A monk, writ- 
ing in his praiſe, makes no ſcruple to aſſert, that Edgar 
was to the Engliſh what Romulus was to the Romans, 
Cyrus to the Perſians, Alexander to the Macedonians, 
Arſaces to the Parthians, and Charlemagne to the 
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* Malmeſbiry, lib. 11. De Geſt. Reg. Angl. ſays, that he 
took Athelwold into a wood (Harewood Foreſt) upon pretence 
of hunting, and killed him there with his lance. The natural 
ſon of this nobleman happening to come in at this accident, 
and viewing the dead body of his father, the king ſternly aſked 
him, kow he lied the game? The youth replicd calmly, that 
whatſoever pleaſed the king, ought not to be diſpleaſing to him, 
This courtly anſwer, on ſo moving an occaſion, ſurprized the 
king, and gave him a ſtrong affection for the young man ever 
after, Elfrida built a nunnery in the place Waere her huſband 


was lain, 
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French. Such was the ſtrained encomium of thoſ. who 
received advantages from his villatny : but after ages 
leſs prepoſſeſſcd in his favour, have ranked him among 
more ſuitable company in a much lower claſs, Very 
judicious hiſtorians have taken him from the liſt gf 
ſaints, whither the monks, lis flatterers, had placed him 
and have not heſitated to reckon him among the num 
ber of the vileſt of princes. Thus Burnet 7, an author 
of good repute and credit, places him in the ſame cla 
with Brunichild and Irene. When the almoſt unpa 41. 
Iclled ſanctity of Edicha, the daughter of Edgar, was 
mentioned to Came the Great, he ſaid, he could 
never believe it was poſſible fur the daughter of 6 
wicked a father to be a ſeint. Thee accounts make 
us ſuſpect, that the monkith hiſtorians Lave paſted over 
in filence the faults of their monarch, and that tag 
have only related his virtues. 

Edgar. reigned fixzteen years from the death of lis! 
brother Edwy, and died in 975, .at the age of thirty. 
two years. He left two ſons and a daughter. Edward, 
his eldeſt fon, was born of a concubine, or at leaſt of 
a very doubtful marriage Þ, who ſucceeded him. 
Etheldred, his youngeſt, was che Jon of the beauthal 
Flfrida. Editha, his daughter by his firſt nels, 
pailed her days in a nunnery, and after her death, 
honoured with the title oi ſaint d. Edgar is ſaid, 
Inguit, to have founded ſorty-eight monaſteries; which 
is tuppoled to have given great occaſion to the Hanes 
to conquer England: for, by founding fo many rell 
gious houſes, he exhauſted the public funds, and gave 
great portions of land for the maintenance of the monks, 
who refuſed his fon Etheldred aſſiſtance according to his 
neceſſity. He was buricd near the high altar of 
Glaſtonbury church, wire he is laid to have wrought 
many miracles after his death. 

EDWARD THE MARTYR. 

THIS prince was only fiiteen years old at the time 
of his father's deceaſe ; and his ſucceſſion to the throne 
did not take place without much difficulty and great 
oppeſition. Many of the principal nobility were of 
opinion, that the crown ſhould devolve to Erheired |, 
pretending there was a flaw in Edward's birth, and that 
his mother was never lawfully married to Edgar. But 
Dunſtan, together with the biſhops, adhered to Edward, 
pleading his being named as ſucceſſor by Edgar in his 
laſt will and teſtament **, To this was added another 
and no leſs powerful motive, to induce them to eſpouſe 
his intereſt, which was, that they expected to have the 
management of all public tranſactions under Edward, 
which they had no room to hope under his brother, 
ſeeing his mother Elſrida did not ſcem much inclined 
to be guided by their counſels. 

In the mean time, Ethelred's party being by far the 
moſt numerous, Edward was in danger of being ex- 
cluded, if Dunſtan could not devile ſome method 
whereby their meatures might be broke up. Finding 
that the people had a high conceit of his ſanctity, be 
made uſe of their good inclinations to bring about his 
deſigns, In the midſt of the public debates concerning 
the ſucceſſion, Dunſtan roſe up on a ſudden, and taking 
prince Edward by the hand, he led him towards the 
church, attended by the other biſhops and a great 
crowd of people. As ſoon as he had entered the holy 
place, he anointed the young prince King ff, without 
regarding the oppoſitions of the other party. The 
nobles bemoaned their falling once more under the 
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+ Preface to his Hiſtory of the Reſormation. 

+ «© He was ſucceeded by Edward, whom he had by 
his firſt marriage with the daughter of carl Ordmer.”'— 
Hume, ch. 2. 

$ Rapin, book iv. 

| Ethelred was, at this time, orly ſeven years of age. 

* te! Hoveccn, p. 437,—Laumer, p. 3.—Rapin, book I. 
And Hume, ch. 2. 

++ Edward the Martyr was crowned at Kingſton.— 
Hume, ch. 2, 
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adminiſtration of that imperious prelate. But as they 
ſaw the people appeared in his fayour, they were com- 
led to ſubmit. 
Edward was but fifteen years * old when he began 
to reign under the guardianfhip of Dunſtan, who imme- 
diately took all the power into his own hands. As ſoon 
as he was fixed in the regency, he laboured with all 
his might to keep the monks in poſſeſſion of the bene- 
ices they had been put into in the laſt reign, and made 
uſe of the king's authority to that end: but he met 
with greater oppoſition than he expected. As the king 
was 2 minor, the orders given in his name, were not 
ſo readily complied with. Dunſtan convened ſeveral 
councils about this affair. But perhaps his endeavours 
would have proved abortive, if by the means of ſevera) 
miracles, which were never wanting upon occaſion, he 
had not brought the people to belicve, that Heaven 
interpoſed in their behalt. ; 
In one of theſe councils, aſſembled at Wincheſter, 
the majority being againſt the monks, they would have 
infallibly loſt their cauſc, it, on a adden, a crucitix that 
A 
hung aloft in the room, had 


not pronounced theſe 
words with an audible voice: “ It thall not be done, 
« jt ſhall not be done: you have decided the matter 
« well hitherto, and would be to blame to change F.” 
Aſtoniſhed at this oracle, the moſt obſtinate came in 
and voted for the monks. Another time, at an aſſem— 
bly in the ſame place, Dunſtan uſed all his endeavours 
to procure friends to elec: one Hlphegus, a monk, dean 
of that church: but the people were for having that 
dignity conferred on a ſecular prieſt. The contei: ran 
ſo high, that there was hike to be a ſedition, whicl 
would have been of dangerous conicquence. But 
St. Andrew the apoſtle oa a ſudden revealing to 

St. Dunſtan in tne audience of all the people, that the 
monk ought to be choſen, he was immediately inſtalled. 
Theſe and ſeveral other miracics, too many to be in- 
ſerted here, not having been able to rene all obſta- 
cles in the way of, the monks, there was one at lat 
that ſtopped the mouths of their moſt ſtrenuous op- 
polers. Dunſtan had convened a council at Calne 
in Wiltinire, in 978, to deternime the controverſy 
about the monks keeping poſſ 7:0n of their benetices, 
This was a mixed convention, where the king and all 
the nobility were preſent, as Well as the biſhops and 
abbots. The affair would, in all probability, hive 
been decided againſt the monks, conlidering the great 
number of their opp Hs there preſent. But hilſt 
they were warmly ditputing on the floor 
of the room broke under the company, and cruſhed 
ſevcral to death. „ic beam on which Dunitan's chair 
was placed, was the only one that did not give way; 
by which means he remained unlumt, whillt ſcarce a 
man beſides hiatel! in this nume: ous aftembly eſcaped 
being either kilied or bruiſed. This convinced the 
people, that the monks were tue favourites of Heaven, 
fince their head ana [Protector was fo wonderiuily pre- 
erved. After this ſeutonable accident, the monks 
were left unmoleſted, either becauſe the miraculous 
prelervation of Dunſtan had made an impreſſion upon 
the minds of his enemies, or becauſe their molt potent 
oppoſers perithed in their tall, 

Behdes thele eccleſiaſtical matters, we find nothing 
remarkable in the reign. of Edward, but his tragical 
death in 979, Mr years ater he aſcended the throne. 
The ſtory is thus related by the greateſt part of hiſto- 
nns. Edward paſſing one day, as he was returning 
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* Rapin ſays fourteen. + Fadmer. 
x L his caſtle is a conſiderable piece of antiquity ; the 
VURUAtion whereof is not cleared up by hiſtory. After the 
Itrength and fatety of the realm began to conſiſt in caſtles, 
dus was one of the inolt principal belonging to the crown, 
© was repaired by Henry VII. and in the civil wars was a 
we tor the king, defended by the owner, lord chief juſtice 
anks.—Camd. Add. to Dor ſet. 
y In Wilthhire, fo called from Ambroſius, who built here 
2 mouaſtery tor three hundred monks, to pray for the fouls of 
Lic, Britin Noblemen © flain by Ulengiſt. The tomb of 
Winevers Arthug's Wite, was tound here within this laik 
Ws % 
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from hunting, near Cotfe-Cafi!- + in the iſle of 
Purbeck, Dorſetſhire, where his mointr-in-low Fl tida 
reſided with her fon E:helred, rude off {rum his com- 
pany in order to pay her a viſit. Eltrida being told 
the King was at the ga e, in to receive him, 2nd urged 
him very earneſtly to zight and come in to reireſh 
himſclf. But as the king's deſign was only to pay his 
reipects to his mother-1n-law as he went by her caſile, 
he only defired a glaſs of wine to drink her health. 
Whether Eltrida had already formed a deſign of de- 
ſtroying the king, in order to make way for her ſon to 
the crown, or whether that favourable opportunity had 
put the thought in her head, the young king nad no 
ſooner lifted the glaſs to his mouth, but a rutſian {tabbed 
him in the back with a dagger. Perceiving himſelſ 
wounded, he ſet {ſpurs to his horſe, which ſobon carried 
him out of ſight, But not being able to keep his ſaddie 
To 


S 

by reaſon of loſs of blood, he fell from his horſe. 
compleat his misfortune, his foot hung in che tirrup; 
and by that means he was dragged a great way before 
his horie ſtopped, juſt by a poor blind woman's houſe 
that ſtood in the road. Jo this houſe they that had 
been ſcat after him by Eifrida, traced lum by his 
blood, found him dead, and. his body ſadly torn, 
Eltrida imagining ſhe could conceal this hornd deed, 
it being known only. to her domicitics, ordered the 
corps to be thrown into a weil. But it was found there 
a few days after, and carried to Warhaàm in the fame 
county, from whence it was removed to Shaftſhury, 
and laid in a monaſtery iounded by king Alired. They 
pretend it worked many miracles there; that a blind 
man was reſtored to his ſight, and a cripple to his 
limbs, by only touching the vedy. The poor woman, 
in whoſe liouſe his body lay one night, is ſaid to have 
been cured by his interceſſion; and that the well, into 
which he had been thrown, was endowed with the virtue 
v healing {everal forts of diſtempers. In fine, it is 
ported that }-.ifrida, having a mind to know the truth 
of theſe miracles, was reſolved to go to the place her- 
ſelf, but her horſe, in ſpight of all her endeavours, 

With luch prodigies 
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would not advance on the way. 
as theſe do the hiſtorics of thoſe times abound. Thus 
far is certain, Eltrida, ig to atone for her ll 
founded two nunneries, one at Ambreſbury 8, and 
another at Whorwel near Andover. In this laſt ſhe 
mut herſelf up in order to do penance during the 
reſidue of her days. She is ſaid to have frequently 
covered her body all over with little croſſes, to keep 
off the devil, whom ſhe had but too much reaſon to 
fear. 

We do not pretend to declare, upon what grounds 
Edward was made both a faint and a martyr, unleſs it 
be alledged that he was murdered for his great affection 
to Dunſtan and the monks. Indeed that was ſufficient 
then to procure him theſe glorious appellations. It is 
certain, that in thoſe days, all the favourers of the 
monks paſſed for as many faints, and their enemies for 
the ft objects of God's wrath. Be this as it may, this 
prince is generally known by the name of Edward the 
Martyr ||. | 


willing 
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UPON the murder of Edward, no kind of pretence 
could be urged againſt his brother Ethelred's ſucceed- 
ing to the throne, he being the laſt of the royal fanuly, 
and of too tender an age to be accuſed of partaking in 
his mother's crime. Accordingly, he was crowned at 

Kingiton 
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century, and this inſcription on the wall in maſſy gold letters, 
R. G. A. C. 600. The antiquity of which is very ſuſpicious 
ſince ſhe mult have outlived Arthur fifty years: and. beſides, 
ihe is ſaid by hiſtorians of credit to have been buried at Glaſ- 


tonbury. Queen Elfrida's nunnery is famous for Queen 
Eleanor's being a nun there; and alſo Mary daughter to 


Edward I. with thirteen noblemen's daughters were veiled here 

on Aſſumption-day, 1285. Camd. Add. to VV1itth, 
| King Edward's martyrdom is kept on three ſeveral 
days; on the day he was murdered, and at the two removes of 
his body, See Martyr. Angl. 18ch of March, and Feb..and 
June 20, He has likewite the honouy of {.anwng in the Roman 
e © martyrologyy 


—— — 
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Kingſton upon Thames“ by Dunſtan, lie being then 
about twelve years of age, though that prelate plainly 

reſaw it would prove fatal o his party. The hrlt act 
a King Ethelred was the ordering the body of his mur- 
dercd brother to be remove a to Shaftthury Church. 
Scarcely had he performed this friendly office, before 
he was informed that the Danes had made a deſcent on 
the iſland; and theſe foreign invaders would not permit 
the Engliſhi to enjoy any peace during the remainder of 
tie re en. 

Theſe Piratical rovers firſt landed at Southampton, 
from ſeven ſhips, in the year 98 1; and after having 
p:undered the town, and ravaged the adjacent country, 
they jpread their devaſtations into Cornwall. Ihe 
faine year another band of Danes landed at Portland, 
Pillaged and facked the country round about, and att 1 
wardis proceeded to other parts, with a view to increale 
their ſpoils. As the firſt ten years of this king's reig 
were ſpent in marching backwards and forwards again!! 
the invaders, it would be needlcls to enter into an 
elaborate detail of the various ravages which were 
committed by the Danes in different parts of the 
country. It may, ; however, be caſily imagined, tha 
murders, conflagrations, plunderings, and other devat- 
tations, were to be een throughout the tingidom, 

During thefe troubles, Elkere duke ot Mercia, one 
ol the beit ſupports of his country, died in 983. The 
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death, was in all probability the realon of their noiſing 
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a dozen monaſteries. Tf that be true, he was, no 


doubt, aſſiſted by the iberality of tie two former kings, 
with whom he was greatly in favour. 

The inteieſt of tlie monks entirety vaniſhed in the 
reign of FEthelred, oy reaſon of the itrequent invaſions 
of the Danes , and becauſe the people's minds were 
wholiy taken up about their misfortunes. They even 
began to call in queſtion the ſanctity of the monks, not 
beine 3 able to forbear wondering, that men he ud 

ſo many miracles on their own 
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not turned to reis Zion, pur the monks and Other eccle- 


iaſties vpon the fame level with the ref! on his ſub— 
jects, the gave a convincing proof how little ke 
FORO the clergy, in a diflerence 3 him and 
e biihon of Kocheſter. The bi! 0p having haughtly 
15 1 7 to comply wich ſome demand the king had 
mae, he oricicd the ſoldiers to lay waſte the lands 
11. nu! o the Catlicdral of that lee, dedicated [© 
It. Andrew. In vain did the bithop threaten him wich 
vengeance ſrom the apoſtle, and to as little pur; poſe did 
c SC arcuoithop Dunitan to Interpoic in thc mat LOF-2 
martyrology, \Iarch 18. Where Baronius takes notice of 1 
letter in Pope Innocent L V's Revifter, for the keeping St. Ed- 
ward's Felkin „ ell 3 See alſo R apin, book 1V. 

— * The following prophecy is pins to have been delivered 
by Deas at the Coronation of th ork ** Becauſe, / 
ſaid he, “ thou haſt aſpired to the crown the death of thy 
00 W nom they mother hatn murcd ered, therefore hear 
« the word of the Lord: The word mall not depart from 
« thy houl;, but faall furiouſly rage all the day of tiy lie; 
« billing of thy feed, till ſuch time as thy kingd lam ſhall be 
« given to a people whote cuſtoms and lingua 30 the nation 
«thou now covernctt know not. - Neither ſhall thy lin, the 
© {ur of thy mother, and the fin of thoſe. men who were par- 
Haefs Vi ler Counlels, and extcutors of her Wicked defigus, 
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He died ſoon after, in the year 990, tlirough ric; 
Olwald, archbiſhup of York, quickly followed his. 


He was his particular friend, arid One Gi the three 
prelates who had the nzanazemenit vl all eccieſiaſtica 
affairs during the reign of Edgar. Phe death of the 
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ared to receive him. IIc Was over chrowen, 
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cat expoled the achacent country to the 
greateſt devaſtations. The victorious Da: 
nothing more to fe; WW, PENCtratee! larther into t e COUnNs 
try, where they committed terrible ravages. Ethelred 
being without an army, and in no condition to ſton 
Live ir Provrets, W485 PEPIUAGCU DY. 5 YIic, archbÞ! I. ort 
ann to get rid ot them by giving chem a tum 
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of money 4. 
E | VV O Vear 5 aſte ly In C Q2, Ane ther of the! IF Reots ſall- 

: 993 la! 
ing up the Humber, the pirates landed on the north- 
lide, and ravaged in a mercileſs manner all that be- 
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their hametul thgnt were the cauſe of the loſs of the 
army, 
Sweyn king of Denmark, and ü 
Norway, allurcd by the luccels of their ſubjec ts in 
England, had an nk nation allo to have a {hate of the 
booty they every year carried from Britain. To this 
ing fitted out a numerous fleet, they entered 
the Thames in nincty-four veilcls, and landed their 
troops near London They made ſeveral] attempts to 
Ota the maſterihip of the city, but mecting with A 
braver reſiſtauce than they expected, and their attempt 
being fruftrated, they retired... To make themſiclves 
amends for the tin they had loft before London, they 
entercet Kent, I e lire, and Suſſex, and committed 
aliul ravages, chircatening to lay the whole 
angdom walle. Ichelred, who hail no more conduct 
han courage, not knowing how to itop ther plunder- 
gs, had recourſe to his former expedient; 
hunt to pay a certain pecunmary hne ** within a 
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limited tune, on condition they would leave his ſubjects 
mundlelted, and depart from the | angdom. Matters 
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98 Xpiat ed but by a !. NW and moſt feverc vengeance.' 
+ We ud nomention of this place before the 1D. wiſh invaſion. 
bi Fen thoulkud pounds. Chron: dax. 
§ Theſe three lords, being of Danith extraction, were 

ſuſpccted Ol treachery. af 

Olaf, Wild Fe ſame with Ahlaf, 

mentioned in there 17 ns of Edinund and Idred. But bulides 

that the one vas king of Norway, Which cannot be ſaid ot the 
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other, Ant mult have been celine old, trace 1 ein 
years before he was a general. IIIItorians not carefully 
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beine thus accommodated, the two foreign kings cauſed 


1 hoſtijities to ceaſe, and retired to Southa ky pg A 

zul while alters: he kin ig of Norway paid a viſit to 

centred, at Andover, where he then reſided, who per- 

ed him to be ba prizes, and itood codiather to him. 

Ar his going off, Olaüs oblige © lümtelt by bath. never to 
inſelt F-ogland again, and inviolably kept it“. 

happy 107 the Eng iſh, i SWeyn, 

would have followed 


1 

ir woul have been L 

who depar 5 at the fame time, | 
his example; they woud, by that means, have e{c aped 
mileries he afterwards bro! whe on the land. 

| r Denmark he left a feet at South- 

ampton, to ep the Hnglith in awe, and oblige them 
to pertorm tho Aſter his hor agents 
his act mien pres ed the Pay Ment ©: the money With Treat 
earnciineſs. But as the Engliih were not o er- haity to 
comp ly Witi) his demand 3 ne took their dela * for a re- 
fulal, and rctoh ed to renew the war In the mean time, 

7] ro take the Engliſh by ſurprize, he ſet fail, as if 
tor Denmark, and on a ſudden he entered the Severn in 
998; and aſter detroying the country of the Welſh with 
fire am ſword, he crofted over the river and penetrated 

into Ong tſhire, where he committe a the lame ravages. 

Al the forces that could be brought againſt them were 
dafeated as ſoon as tevicd. 1 is” y lack 5 whole counties, 
it being impoſſible to make hea In ſhort, 
Ending no more booty to be got in theſe parts, they put 
to ka again and landed in Kent. The inhabitants, by 

endcaveuring to refilt them, only increaſe] the fury of 
their enemies, who treated them with the utmoſt barba- 
; rIUNCS, Aa fleet Ethelred 


* "as 1 
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les Ot the treatv. 


| againſt them. 
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X uner- they WS. 
rity, 10 CONIPICTC their mist. 
Danes al lea, Was ren- 


had manne« out to engage the 

dered uſclris by the aijentions and vnikutulneſs of the 
Colhmanders. In this mehincholy Poſtule ot att; urs, 
England would intallibiy have gone to ruin, if the Dares 


J 

by a lucky and unexpected ac: ident, had not been called 
** „ — 0 

off to the aſtitance of Richard II. duke of Normandy, 


b. 999, whom the king of France actizned to dilpoileis 

oi tus dom! nions. Et th} elred took tt Is Perun O ra- 
vage Cumberland, in the year icoo, bat for what reaſon 
Is not known f. After this tr anſaction, he returned to 
Fanden, where he Kept His uſual refidence. The quiet 
Ethelred | enjoyed was of no Ic Ng continua: Ces the Dar n 
being detained in Normandy no lodger than was Ds 
Iutely neceſſary to put the young duke out of dan ger, 

returned into 1 noland. Cornvea il felt the firſt #0 ts of 
their fury; then entering Weſſex, they became maſters 
of Exeter. The conſternation of the E glich was ſo 
great, that they made but a ve ry faint reſiſtance. 

Ethelred himſelf was ſeized with fuch a mk that he 
durſt not venture to be prelænt in the battles, for fear of 
falling into the hands Ot the Danes, who in all appear- 
ance would have thovn hun no favour. In fine, the 
Danes, ever victorious, got poſſeſſion of the Iſle of 
Wight, Ha mpihire, and Dorletthire, where they had 
their m agazines. Hence they made continual incur- 
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This prince receives the appellation of St. Olave from 


a 
5 the church of Rome; and notwichſtanding the general pre- 
(1 
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pion which lies either againſt the underſtanding or mo- 
4 . le CTY one W ho in thoſe ignor. Int Ages Was 6d Znified 
With tht title, he ſeems to have beema man of merit and 
yn, though lels [crupulous than Olave, was 
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l e Gen den, o or „chat, this war was made, John Fordon 
a ulis deoteln | | f 


Wi Sauk tor) giver es . 10 855 of ib: Lchelred having 
Porting wh —_ tae Danes, feat to NI. UCOUTL PrinCe of Sum- 
ene Lager Gryme, king of Scotland, to pay his ſhare; 
y A e | : ox ing Lo do; and 1 r NC was wy bound to 
rade un ein reit Gi the KIN YUOHL Wien required 3 Ethelred 
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Cane friends 
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a Rapin, book v. ſays thirty thouſand 
poung N 
ws 55 Or the as ment of 4h is money, every hyde of land was 
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hides ut arty tWelve pence, Une diltiibuuon of England by 
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Jes Ot lang 15 the. 1 uichtion being made of it in che | 
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ſions into the neighbouring counties, without any ot. 
daring to oppoſe them. England was then in a dep! 
Fil ible condition, the ſouthern CON ties Were P 1 
ravaged by the . Danes, and the north 
peopled by the ſame nation, whom the Engliſh looked 
upon as their memes, They had not on ly. refuſed to 
fight againſt the foreigners, whom they coniidered as 
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their countrymen, but by joining with them, they helped 
to deſtroy a country they ought to have deferded to the 
utmoſt of the ir power, 5 We it was become their own. 
In thi is extremi ity Fthelred, who had no . e was 
far ſrom imitating the fr; nneſs of his anceſtors, who in 
the like e circumſtances never ſuffered their cour: ge to be 
caſt down by misfortunes, This timorous Prince, nor 
ſeeing any other way to avoid the ſtil] greats miſeries 
the nation was threatened v ets, vie lect to pay the Danes 
twenty-four thouſand pounds . This ſum, which in 
thoſe days was a very conſiderable one, was levied by 
way of tax, to which was given the name of Dan eld 
” it is, Daniſh money, or money for the D anes 6. This 

as the orig zinal of that famous tax which afterwards be- 
came ſo exceeding burdentome to ; the nation, even ſor a 
long time after the Danes had quitted England. But 
the clergy and monks found means to get the vole from 
tlieir nec ks. 
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ravages, and returned home. But many or them fta 
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behind, and lived amogg the noi. Their numbei 


indeed was not {© great as to render them very. formi- 
dabie, as they were diſperled abu the country; but they 

dere backed by their c. zuntrj men in Nor?! 
and Fatt Anglia. Belides, the Engliſh dreaded the re- 
ne wing the war, Which Wa the Danes behave in a very 
inſolent and havgnty manner. They did what they 
ae witho ut any one's daring to controul them. 
The E a 8lit ih, diſpirited by their pait calamities, were 
1 Ot giving the leaſt occafion of drawing on the 
Kingdom tre invaſions. Thus whilit the Danes, 
abounding in e and eaſe, paſſed their time agree- 
ably, the Eaghth were am to labour and toil inceſ- 
ſantly, in order to ſatisfy the avarice of their new maſters. 
They ſo much Fares, the Danes in al} u :rts of the 
kingdom, that they gave them the appe! 
Danes J. 

Elgiva, Ethelred's queen, dying whilſt te Danes 
were thus domineering in gland, "the king cmanded 
Emma **, the ſiſter of Wicht d II. duke of '%o rmandy, 
in marriage. His requeit being granted, and the mar- 
riage CC Mniummared, « he was highly elated upon it, de- 
pending upon the alliltance of the duke his brother-in- 
la , whenever there thould be occaſion, The thoughts 
ot this new alliance made him refolve upon the barba- 
rous and violent expedient of getting rid of the Da ome 
by a general maſſacre. To this end, he tent orders 
privately FF throughout the kingdom, that in one Joy 
all the Danes were flain with ſuch implacable fury and 
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laws of Ina. Danegeld was the firſt land-tax in England. It 


was afterwards called þ+ 7+ +55» which name remained aft 
wards upon all taxes and ſubſidies impoſed on lands. The 
Normans called theſe ſometimes taxes, fometiines tallages, and 
auxilia & ſubſedia. The Saxon kings before this had their 
levies of money and perſonal ſervices, toward the building and 
repairing Cities, Caitles, bridges, military expeditions, XC. 
which from the word bole, that is, repatr, were termed Burgh. 
bote, Bri: zbote, Heres geld, &. Sce note in P. 39 

| The word itſelf, as well as the meaning of it, was altered 
a little after. At this day, in ſome parts of England, a rich 
idle man, that uſurps authority over his poor neighbour, is, by 
way of dcrition, C: alled a LA dane. But notwithitanding this 
alteration, the traces of its original fignification are {till viſible 
in the word. 

** She was called, from Her extraordinary beauty, the pearl 
of Normandy. Ran. Hi n 

++ Huntingdon fays, that he himſelf, when a child, heard it 
from certain old me: „ that by the King's coinmand, letters were 
privately diſpatched all over England, to deſtroy tne Danes in 
one night. Ehe Saxon Am dals add, it was becauſe the King 
was told the Danes deſigued to deprive him and his nobles of 
their lives, and to ſeize the Kingdom, Anno 1092. 
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cruelty, that the particulars cannot be read without hor- 
ror . Sweyn's ſiſter T, who was married to an Eng- 
liſh lord, having at firſt been ſpared, Ethelred was fo 
barbarous as to command her to be beheaded, after he 
had ordered her children to be ſlain before her face. 
The cruel treatment of this princeſs, who met her death 
with an heroic conſtancy, was ſeverely revenged ſhortly 
after. This bloody tragedy, which was acted on the 
Feaſt of St. Bricius 4, the 13th of November, 1002, 
was very like the maſſacre of the Romans by the 
Britons under Boadicea ; not only the ſame barbarities, 
but the ſame conſequences allo attended both. 

Sweyn received an account of this maſſacre by ſome 
Danes, who eſcaped by getting on board a veſſel ready 
to ſail for Denmark. The relation they gave of the 
cruelties of the Engliſh towards the Danes was ſufficient 
to excite him to revenge. When he heard of his ſiſter's 
death, and the barbarous manner of it, he was ſeized 
with horror, and raged with deſpair. He ſolemnly 
ſwore, he would never reſt till he had revenged himſelt 
on the perfidious Engliſhmen. It was not therefore 
with a deſign to plunder that he made a ſecond expedi- 
tion into England, bur to deſtroy the whole country with 
fire and ſword. In the mean time, as he did not doubt 
but Ethelred had taken all neceſſary meaſures for his 
defence, he did not think fit to ſet fail, without having 
fixed on a place where he might ſafely land his forces. 
Cornwall was then governed by earl Hugh, a Norman, 
whomithe queen had placed in that poſt, as a man the 
king might confide in. To this governor Sweyn diſ- 
patched a faithful meſſenger, to endeavour to bring him 
over to his intereſt, by the offer of a great reward. 
Hugh yielded to the temptation, promiſed to admit the 
Daniſh fleet into his ports, and to ſuffer the troops to 
land without moleſtation. Hereupon Sweyn, having 
equipped a fleet of three hundred ſail, landed in Corn- 
wall with a numerous army, and meeting with no oppo- 
ſition, marched directly towards Excter, which he ealily 
became maſter of, and after he had put the inhabitants 
to the ſword &, reduced it to aſhes. This firſt exploic 
was followed by ſeveral others, no leſs fatal to England. 
Wherever Sweyn carried his arms, revenge, and not 
conqueſt, being his chief aim, he deſtroyed all with fire 
and ſword. Towards the end of the ſummer, being in- 
formed Alfric, duke of Mercia, was advancing with- a 
powerful army, in order to give him battle, he reſolved 
to march towards him. Ethelred acted very impru- 
dently in giving the command of his army to this noble- 
man, whom he had formerly baniſhed the kingdom for 
perfidy, and whoſe ſon's eyes he had ordered to be put | 
out. The remembrance of this injury being ſtill freſh 
in the duke's mind, he was pleaſed to find he had an 
opportunity in his hands to revenge 1t. Being within 
ſight of the enemy, he feigned himſelf ſuddenly ſick, 
and pretending he was not 1n a condition to fight, ordered 
the army to retreat, but took care that it ſhould be done 
in ſuch diſorder, that the Danes found no great difficulty 
to put them to the rout. After which Sweyn took ſe- 
veral towns, from whence he carried off a prodigious 
booty. But as he had no deſign to keep them, he re- 
duced them to aſhes, and retired to Denmark, where 
he paſſed the winter. | 

The calm England enjoyed upon Sweyn's departure, 
laſted not long ; for in the ſpring following he landed in 
Eaſt Anglia, and taking Norwich, burnt the whole town 
to the ground. Ulfkerel, governor of Eaſt Anglia, not 
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* Among other cruelties, the Daniſh women were placed 
in holes in the earth, as deep as their waiſts, and then had their 
breaſts torn off by maſtiſf dogs. — Sce Joh, Walling. p. 547,— 
edit. Gale. 

+ Her name was Gunilda; ſhe is ſaid to have been mar- 
tied to a noble Dane of great power and wealth, who had been 
ſettled tor ſome time in England; his name was Paleng. She 
was a Chriſtian, and had been a great inſtrument in making 

% * * * D 
peace between the Engliſh and Danes. "Tiadal.—la the ago- 


* 


nies of deſpair this priaceſs is ſaid to have foretold, that her 


murder would ſoon be aycuged by the total ruin of the Eugliſh 
. 3 & 


2 * 


ſome troops with great expedition, and poſted himſcle 


of princes ſo little reſpected, prevented them from com- 


being in a condition to reſiſt him, gave him a great ſum 
of money, to prevent his doing any farther miſchief Bur 
upon receipt of the money Sweyn broke the treaty, ang 
took Thetford by ſurprize, a town then of great note 
and ſerved it in the fame manner as he had done Nor. 
wich. Incenſed at this breach of faith, Ulfketel levied 


between the Daniſh army and their fleet. Sweyn per. 
ceiving he had a deſign of cutting off his retreat to his 
ſhips, marched forward to give him battle, before , 
reinforcement of troops could arrive to his aMſtance, 
He found the Engliſh encamped in an advanta=eq; 
manner, reſolutely bent to ſtand their ground, and do 
their utmoſt in defence of their goods and chatte; 
which their enemies were carrying off before their face. 
The Danes obtained a ſignal victory, though not with. 
out great loſs on their ſide. They even owned they 
were never in more danger of bring defeated j. This 
happened in 1004  Ulikerel, though of Daniſh race, 
was the moſt faithful as well as braveit of all Ftheireq's 
ſubjects, and did him the beſt ſervice. But the other 
lords were very different from him. All! ane 
agree, that Ethelred was betrayed by thoſe abou him. 
Sweyn had his ſpies not only in is court, but in his very 
council. The great men; for the moſt part, were 
bribed, or, at leaſt, there was ſcarce one that ſerved the 
king heartily, on account of the little regard they had 
for him. Whatever councils were held to conſider of 
the way and means of withſtanding the Danes, the dif. 
ſentions between the nobles, too common in the courts 


ing to any reſolution, or from putting what was con- 
cluded upon in execution. The avance of the clergy, 
particularly of the monks, very much promoted the ge- 
neral confuſion. Notwithſtanding their great riches, 
they refuted to contribute their qr0ta in defence of the 
kingdom, pleading their privileges and immunities, as 
it they were not at all concerned in the danger. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the Danes obtained ſo many 
victories in a country ſo ill defended by them, who were 
ſo much concerned in its preſervation. The famine that 
happened ſhortly after, in the year 1005, would have 
completed the misfortunes of the Engliſh, had it not, 
unexpectedly proved the occaſion of Sweyn's returning 
to Denmark for want of neceſſary ſubſiſtence. 

U pon the retreat of the Danes, and ceaſing of the fa- 
mine, the Engliſh began to entertain hopes of enjoying 
ſome tranquillity, when another Danith flcet arrived at 
Sandwich in Kent, Ethelred immediately ratled an 
army to give the new invaders battle : but after having 
committed ſome ravages, they retired to the Ille ot 
Thanet, where it was not poſſible to attack them. 
They knew that the Engliſh army, conſiſting only of 
volunteers, who ſerved at their own expence, would bon 
diſband themſelves. Winter coming on, the Engliſh 
returned to their homes, it not being in the power ©! 
the king to keep them any longer together. Ihen the 
Danes iſſuing from their retreat, began their ravages in 
Kent and the neighbouring counties, well aſtured that 
they ſhould mect with no oppoſition. Ethelred had 
now [ 1007 | no other courſe to take to put a ſtop to the 
ruin the whole kingdom was threatened with, than t 
buy them off with a large pecuniary mult ; and accorc- 
ingly the ſum of thirty thouſand pounds, with whit! 
they were very well ſatisfied, was paid into the hands c: 
the Danes, 
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nation. Never was prophecy better fulfilled ; and never did 
barbarous policy prove more fatal to the authors. — 
Hume, ch. 111. | 

+ "This happened on 2 Sunday, the day on which the Dans; 
uſually bathed themſelves. Hume, ch. III. 

$ Rapin, book v. 

| The Saxon Annals tell us, the fight was very arp, and 
ended in a great ſlaughter en both ſides, wherein abundance ct 
the Englith nobility were killed. But if all the Englith forces 
had beca there, the Dances had never reached their Hip- 


Anno 1004. 
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Being 


Being chus rid of the Danes, the king celebrated the | 
wedding of one of his daughters with Edric, firnamed 
Streon, a very 3 lord, whom he had juſt ad- 
vanced to the dukedom of Mercia. It hitherto Ethelred 
had lived in continual fears and troubles, it was nothing 
in compariſon of the misfortunes he drew on himſelf by 
this fatal marriage. He had inconſiderately taken into 
his family a traitor fold to the Danes, who never failed, 
on all occaſions, to betray the king and Kingdom to 
foreigners. 
In 1008 the Danes demanded the ſame ſum again, 
retending it was a yearly tribute Ethelred had obliged 
himſelf to pay. This demand was accompanied with 
threats of deſtroying the whole kingdom with fire and 
ſword, if the money was not immediately paid. Theſe 
proceedings of the Danes having convinced the king and 
his council, that there was no poſſibility of contenting 
their inſatiable avarice, it was reſolved upon, that the 
beſt way would be to expend the money 1n fitting out a 
good fleet to alend th kingdom from their incurſions. 
Neceſſity made them put this reſolution ſo ſpeedily in 

ractice, that quickly after, a fleet well-manned and 
victualled was got ready, the command of which was 
given by the king to Brithric, brother to Edric Streon. 

Theſe meaſures obliged the Danes to retire, for fear of 
bzing compelled to a ſea engagement, which their ſhips 
were not fo fit for as the Engliſh ones“. The firit 
thing Brithric did, after his being made admiral, was, 
to uſe all his intereſt to ruin Woltnoth , a lord of diſ- 
tinguiſhed quality, but his enemy. He accuſed him to 
the king of treaſon, which Woltnoth did not think fit to 
purge himſelf of by a public trial, being well acquainted 
that a party was formed ag.inſt him. He reſolytd 
thereſore upon a voluntary baniſhment, in order to 
ſcreen himſelf from the perſecution of his enemy, and in 
going off perſuaded nine captains to follow him with 
their ſhips. After which he inteſted the Engliſh coaits, 
and did as much miſchief as the Dancs. Brithric, en- 
raged at his eſcape, and at his daring to brave him thus, 
put to ſea with eighty ſail to give lum chace, and en- 
deavour to ſeize him alive or dead. But he met with 
ſo violent a ſtorm, that the greateit part of his ſhips 
were loſt, or fell into the hands of Wolinoch. Thus 
this great fleet, which could not be fitted out without a 
prodigious expence, came to nothing, by the private 
quarrel of the admiral. The loſs became ſtill more 
irretrievable, by the diſſentions among the officers, ſe- 
veral of whom went and joined Wolfnoth 4. 

In the year 1009, the Danes took-advantage of theſe 
inteſtine broils; and two of their fleets arrived in 
England, one in Eaſt Anglia, under Turkil, another 
in the Ifle of Thanet, under Heming and Anlaf. Theſe 
leaders joining their forces in Kent, after they had plun- 
dered the country, laid ſiege to Canterbury. The city 
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if the inhabitants had not bought a peace with a large 
lum of money F. 


- Whilſt the Danes were taken up in ravaging Kent, 
Ethelred drew an army together to make head againtt 


— 
chem. As ſoon as he was in a condition to do it, he 
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The Saxon Annals tell us, this was the largeſt and beſt 
fleet England had ever ſeen. It was built after this manner, 
all over England; every three hundred and ten hydes of land 
were obliged to find one ſhip, and every eight hydes a helmet 
aud breaſt-plate, An. 1008, 1009. It muſt be obſerved, that 
the Annals mention, the ſeveral ſums paid to the Danes, as well 
as this tax for building a fleet, were all levied with the joint 
conſent of the king and his great council, or Wittena-Gemot. 
indal.—There were two hundred and forty-three thouſand, 
- hundred hydes in England; and conſequently the number 
of the thips equipped mutt have amounted to ſeven hundred 
and eighty-five.— Hume, ch. III. 

: t Wolfnoth was governor of Suſſex. He was the father of 
ie famous earl Godwin, of whom hereafter. 

{ Sce Rapin, book v. 

y Lhree thouſand pounds, Sax. Ann. 1009. 

Me, being burnt that year by the Danes, all ſtudies 
eg moe till the year 1 133.— | ho. Redburn. 
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would infallibly have fallen into the hands of the Danes, 


„ RED Xt 77 
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Was killed at Greenwich, te which place, the ſtation | 


poſted himſelf between tem and their ſhips, to prevent 
their embarking and carrying off their booty. In all 
appearance, he would have ſucceeded, and perhaps 
have had ſome further conſiderable advantage over 
them, ſeeing he was ſuperior to them in numbers, if 
Edric had not found the means to bring off the Danes 
at this pinch. The traitor perceiving the danger they 
were in, repreſented to the king, his tather-in-law, that 
it would be much better to let them retire than hazard 
a battle, which might prove fatal to him. This perni- 
cious advick made ſuch an impreition on the mind of 
the King, that he ſuffered them to march by with all 
their plunder unmoleſted. But inftead of failing for 
Denmark, as it was hoped, they entered the Ifle of 
Thanet; from whence, during the whole winter, they 
made incurſions into the neighbouring counties. They 
even made ſeveral attempts upon London; but were 
always repulſed. In the mean time, Ulfketel, duke of 
Eaſt Anglia, having an inclination to hazard a battle 
once more in defence of his government, had the ill- 
luck to be overthrown, and by that means he loſt his 
country, and left the Danes in poſſeſſion of his 
territories. 

Hitherto the Danes had wanted cavalry, by reaſon 
of the difficulty of tranſporting horſes from Denmark. 


Bur as ſoon as they were in poſſeſſion of Eaſt Anglia, a 


country abounding with horſes, they mounted part of 
their troops, by whoſe means they extended their con- 
queſts, Shortly after they ſubdued Eſſex, Middleſex, 
Hertfordſhire, Buckinghamthire, Oxfordſhire , Bed- 
fordſhire, Cambridgethire, HRuntingdonſhire, North- 
amptonſhire, Kent, Surrey, Suſſex, Hampſhire, Wilt- 
hire, and Devonſhire, whilſt Ethelred, who had {carce 
any thing left, kept himſeif ſhvt up in London, without 
daring to take the field in order to {top their progreſs. 
In all the above- named counties, London and Canter- 
bury were the only places not in the power of the Danes. 
But at length, in the year 1012, they attacked the laſt 
of theſe ſo vigorouſly, that they took, plundered, and 
reduced it to aſhes. Elphegus, the archbiſhop, being 
taken priſoner, was afterwards murdered by theſe bar- 
barians **®, They proceeded with the {ame cruelty 
againſt the monks of St. Auguſtin's, whom they put 
under a decimation, deſtroying nine parts in ten FF. 
England being reduced to this deplorable ſtate, all the 
great men of the kingdom aſſembled at London, with 
the king, to conſult what was to be done in the preſent 
caſe. The beit expedient they could think of, was to 
bribe them with a ſum of money to leave the kingdom. 
The ſum agreed upon amounted to forty-eight thouſand 
pounds; upon the receipt of which they went off with 
their booty. 

Peace had not been long eſtabliſhed, before Sweyn IE 
entered the Humber with a powerful fleet, threatening 
the whole kingdom with ruin and deſtruction. As this 
prince found the country unprovided with an army, and 
in no condition to defend itſelt, he quickly became maſter 
of Northumberland, Eaſt Anglia, and all the counties 
which were to the north of Watling- ſtreet && Not 
contented wich this, he took hoſtages of all the principal 


———_— 


of their ſhips, they had brought him priſoner: And therefore 
in the preſent church of Greenwich, on the top of the partition 
wall, between the nave of the church and the chancel, 1s this 
inſcription: “ "This church was erected and dedicated to the 
glory of God, and the memory of St. Alphage, archbiſhop 
© of Canterbury, here {lain by the Danes; becauſe he would 
© not ranſom his life by an unreaſoraþle ſum of money.— 
« Ann. 1012,” He was firſt buried at St. Paul's, in London, 
and afterwards removed to Canterbury. He was honoured as 
a martyr, and ſtands in the Roman martyrology on the 19th of 
April. —Tindal. 

++ Florence of Worceſter ſays, the burghers were ſerved 
in the fame manner; ſo that only four monks, and about eight 
hundred laymen were left alive. 

++ The Engliſh hiſtorians have not told us the reaſon why 
Sweyn ſtaid away to long, as from 10033 to 1013, eight years. 

$ This ſtreet, called by the Romans Jia Letelingiana, and. 
by the Saxons Ietel:nga-/treate, paſſed from Dover, through 
London, to Weſtcheſter. 
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towns; and leaving his ſon Canute to take care of the 
conquered counties, he advanced ſouthward, and on a 
ſudden laid ſiege to London, where Ethelred had ſhut 
himſelf up. Though he was but ill provided to beſiege 
in form a place of that importance, heimagined the citi- 
zens wquld be terrified at his menaces. Finding they 
were not to be intimidated by thoſe means, he deſiſted 
from his enterprize, and ravaged the ſouth parts of 
Weſſex, where there were none to oppoſe him. As he 
could not reſt ſatisfied whilſt London was in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Ethelred, he reſolved to beſiege it again: but 
whilſt he was making preparations for the ſiege, he had 
information of Ethelred's being gone from that important 
place. This unfortunate prince dreading to fall into the 
hands of an enemy whom he had ſo grievouſly injured, 
and perceiving he was not ſafe in London, retired into 
Normandy with all his family. Whereupon the Lon- 
doners being left to take care of themſelves, judged it 
would be a raſh undertaking to maintain alone the rights 
of a prince who had deſerted them. They came there- 
fore to a reſolution of ſubmitting to the king of Den- 
mark, to whom all the reſt of the kingdom was already 
ſubject. Shortly after the ſurrender of London, Sweyn 
was proclaimed king of England in the year 1013, 
without any oppoſition, no one daring to diſpute his 
right to the throne, 


SWEYN, alſo Kine Or DENMARK. 

THE firſt act of ſovereignty of the new king, was 
the levying an immenſe tax on the kingdom for the 
payment of the Daniſh forces, who had aſſiſted him in 
his conqueſts. No hiſtorian mentions the coronation of 
this prince. Perhaps he omitted that ſolemnity, as be- 
lieving it of little moment, or it may be, was wholly 
taken up with matters of greater importance, during his 
ſhort reign, which laſted not quite a year. Some fay 
he died a natural death, being choaked with rheum. 
Others ſay he was poiſoned: whatever was the cauſe, it 
is certain he died ſuddenly *, February the 3d, 1014. 
This gave occaſion to the legend- writers to ſay, he 
was killed with a club or lance by St. Edmund, formerly 
king of Eaſt Anglia. It is pretended, this ſaint did it 
to ſave St. Edmundſbury, the town where his body lay 
buried, from being plundered for refuſing to pay the tax 
impoſed by the new king. The ſhortneſs of his reign, 
and perhaps his not being crowned, are the reaſons hiſ- 
torians, for the molt part, have not reckoned this prince 
in the number of the kings of England, 


ETHELRED II. ResrTortp. 


UPON the death of Sweyn, the Danes proclaimed 
Canute his ſon, king of England. But the Engliſh re- 
called Ethelred, promiling to ſupport him on the throne, 
againſt all the attempts of the Danes, whoſe government 
was become inſupportable. Ethelred did not know how 


to act in this caſe, being apprehenſive of their having a 
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* Ethelred had not been in Normandy above ſix weeks, 
before the news of Sweyn's death was carried to him, 

+ One of the three diviſions of Lincolnſhire, viz. Holland, 

Keſteven, and Lindſey. Ihe Saxon Annals tell us, the men 
of Lindſey had provided the Danes with horſes, and deſigned 
to join with them in their ravages. Ann. 1014. 

7 The retreat of this prince cannot but ſeem ſtranze, 
C {ſince he had never been worſted, and beſides, had many 
« {trong places {ti'] in his hands. It is no leſs to be wondered 
« at, that the Engliſh hiſtorians ſhould have given us no rea- 
“ fon for this his ſudden going off, But what the Englith 
« hiſtory omits, is ſupplied by the Daniſh, We are informed 
« that Canute had a younger brother, named Harold, who hav- 
« ing been made regent in the abſence of his father Sweyn, 
« ſeized upon the kingdom for himſelf. It was this that 
« obliged Canute to leave England in fo haſty a manner, as 
« ſeemed rather to proceed from his fears, than to be founded, 
c as it was, upon found politics, He could not think it his 
« beſt way to abandon the kingdom of his anceſtors, in order 
to endeavour to keep his footing in a ſtrange country newly 
& conquered, and diſpoſed to a general revolt. "The truth is, 
* had the falling off of the Englith engaged him in a long war, 


jects ſwore allegiance to him afreſh, as though he had 


deſign to deliver him up into the hands of his enemies. 
But the good reception his ſons met with, whom he had 
ſent before to examine the people's inclinations, giving 
him encouragement, he returned to England. He was 
received with great demonſtrations of joy; and his ſb. 


but juſt began to reign, his flight having been looked 
upon as a kind of abdication of the crown. For his part, 
he promiſed to reform his irregular proceedings in the 
adminiſtration of his affairs. The eagerneſs of the 
Engliſh to throw off a foreign yoke, made them flock 
to the king with ſuch zeal and haſte, that he ſoon found 
himſelf at the head of a very powerful army. His firſt 
expedition plainly ſhowed his misfortunes had made ng 
alteration in him. Inſtead of marching againſt the 
Danes, he led his forces againſt the men of Lindſey +, 
who had given him ſome caute of diſguſt. After he had 
taken his revenge of them, he turned his army againſt 
the Danes, who little expected ſo ſudden a revolution. 
Though Canute had on his ſide all the Danes, and the 
ſame forces his father Sweyn had conquered England 
with, yet he did not deem it prudent to hazard a battle 
with Ethelred. Accordingly, before Ethelred had ad- 
vanced near enough to oblige him to come to an engage. 
ment, he led his troops to the ſea- ſide, and embarking 
on board his fleet, ſet fail for Denmark. But before ke 
went off, he ordered the hands and feet of the huſtages 
he had in his power, to be cut off, leaving them thus 
mangled on the ſhore J. | 

As ſoon as Ethelred found his country freed from the 
Danes, he forgot the promiſe he had made to his (1. 
jects ; and inſtead of inviolably keeping his word, 
king and a Chriſtian he ought to have done, he, on t!- 
contrary, took to his old courſes, and impoſe, on 
veral pretences, very heavy taxes, which rait<d gre 1 
murmurings both among the nobles and people. 45 
theſe occaſions of public complaint, he added others »* 
a more private nature, which deſtroyed all the 14-25 
which the people had entertained of his amendment. 
Morcar and Sigefert, lords of Daniſh extraction, wl.9 
had al! along firmly adhered to the intereſt of the king 
and their new country, were made a ſacriſice to his ava- 
rice. To draw them into the ſnare hid for them, the 
king convened a general council at Oxford, where he 
cauſed them to be murdered ; updn which he fcized up- 
on their eſtates, as if they had been condemned by the 
common forms of juſtice 8. Algitha, widow to Sige- 
fert, who was a woman of ſinguiar beauty and merit, 
was ſhut up in a monaſtery, to which confinement ſhe 
was indebted for her after-greatnels. Edmund, the 
king's eldeſt fon, paſſing by that way ſome time after, 
had an inclination to fee a lady ſo renowned for her 
beauty : but he who went to the convent merely to gra- 
tify his curioſity, was ſo overcome by her engaging con- 
verſation, her pleaſing and unaffected manner, together 
with her exquiſite beauty, that he departed from the 
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& what hopes of ſuccours could he have expected from Den- 
mark, Whilſt the kingdom was in the hands of his brother? 
He made it but too viſible afterwards, when having ſettled 
his affairs in the north, he returned with his victorious troops 
to England, that he was incapable of the fears that were laid 
to his charge.” —Rapin, book v. | 

$ Florence of Worceſter, and Matthew of Weſtminſter re- 
late, that theſe two earls were privately accuſed by Edric, who 
gaped after their eſtates, of treaſonable practices againſt Ethel- 
red, by whole order Edric invited them to a featt, where he 
cauſed them to be treacherouſly murdered. Their dependents, 
who went about to revenge their deaths, were forced to fly h 
St. Frideſwide's church in Oxford, which being ſet on fire, 
they periſhed in the flames. But the king, repentiag of his 
cruelty, cauſed the church to be rebuilt, 
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In this, and ſeveral 
other particulars, it is plain, that Ethelred was ſpurred on by 
the treacherous Edric, to make him odious to the people; and 
that he was not ſo bad as is repreſented, appears from the good 
laws he made, which arc {till extant, He was fo particularly 
careful of the due execution of juſtice, that having found 05 
Walgeatus, a judge, whom he loved, guilty of injuſtice, he 
depoted him from lus office, -Tindal, 
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Jace with reluctance, became deeply enamoured of her, 
in a few days releaſed her from her confinement, and 
married her even againſt the conſent of his father. 

The calm England enjoyed upon the departure of the 
Danes, laſted but one year; for Canute having got poſ- 
ſeſnon of the throne of Denmark, ſet fail for England, 
and landed a numerous army at Sandwich in Kent, in 
the year 101 8. Ethelred being then indiſpoſed, Edmund 
his ſon, and Streon, duke of Mercia, his ſon-in-law, 
had the command of the army againſt the Danes. 
Edmund ſoon perceived his brother-in-law was a friend 
to Canute. This diſcovery put him upon inventing 
ſome pretence to divide the army into two bodies, that 
he might be ſeparated from him, not daring to puniſh 
the traitor, for fear of exciting a revolt in Mercia, where 
Streon's power was exceedingly great. Beſides, he 
dreaded his father's difpleature, who would never be 
perſuaded that his ſon-in-law held intelligence with the 
Danes. Canute taking advantage of the diviſion of 
the army, made large conquelts immediately ; and the 
perfidious Edric, who had joined Edmund with no other 
view but to betray him, finding he had loſt his aim, 
openly declared for Canute. This would have been ra- 
ther an advantage than a detriment to the king's affairs, 
if che traitor had not carried off with him a conſiderable 
body of troops, together with forty ſnips of war. This 
delcrtion, which proved of great moment to Canute, 
was a mortal wound to Ethelred. The people in ſhoals 
went over to the Danes, in proportion as the king's at- 
fairs went to decay. Even Weſſex itſelf was not out of 
danger. 

Canute's expectations being daily raiſed by theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes, he turned his arms againſt thoſe of the Mercians, 
who continued in their allegiance to the king, and at 
length, wich the aſſiſtance of Streon, entirely ſubdued 
them; after which he reſolved upon attacking Ethelred 
in Weſſex. He had the more reaſon to hope for ſuc- 
cels in this enterprize, becauſe Edric had ſlily inſtilled 
into the Mercians that were in the Engliſh army, the 
notion, that it was a ſin to bear arms againſt a prince 
that was in poſſeſſion of their country. Edmund could 
bring them to no other terms, than thoſe of following 
the king when he ſhould command them in perſon; but 
they abſolutely refuſed to fight under any other general. 


5 0 = O 
In this extremity, Edmund endeavoured, to the utmoſt 


cf his power, to perſuade the king his father, who 
feigned himſelf fick at London, to take upon him the 
command of the army, But the more Ethelred was 
preſſed to this, the more he was confirmed in his ſuſpi- 
cion of their having a deſign to deliver him up to the 
Danes, being perſuaded that the Engliſh had no other 
way to make their peace with them. As he durſt not 
quit London, where he imagined himſelf ſafe, he re- 
fuſed to go to the army ; and the prince, his ſon, had 
the mortification to ſee his troops diſperſe, without hav- 
Ing it in his power to oblige them to ſtand a battle. In 
the mean time, Canute taking the advantage of theſe 
diſorders, enlarged his conqueſts with great rapidity. 
In theſe wretched circumſtances, Edmund ſaw there 
Was nothing to be done but to go himſelf to London, 
and endeavour to perſuade the king to head the army. 
He with great difficulty at laſt prevailed ; and by his ex- 
traordinary care, raiſed another army much more nu- 
merous than the former. His deſign was to give Canute 
battle, perſuaded as he was, that one fortunate blow 
would reſtore the Engliſh to their former glory. 
Ethelred, according to his declaration, joined the army; 
ut he was no ſooner among the ſoldiers, than his old 
tears began to be viſible. Whether he had any grounds 
or his ſuſpicion, or whether it was inſtilled into him by 
the traitors that were always about his perſon, he made 
a very ſhort ſtay, returning to London with all poſſible 
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expedition. After his departure, the army being much 
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It was the cuſtom at that time for eecleſiaſties to have 
two or three wives. | 


+ Giraldus Cambrenſis records, that it was the cuſtom and 
tommuon vice of the Engliſh, in time of peace, to ſell their 
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weakened by the retreat of the Mercians, who obſti 

nate refuſed to fight without the king at their head, 
Edmund was obliged to kcep at a diſtance from the 
Danes, through fear ot engaging upon unequal terms. 
Then Canute Snding no one able to oppoſe him, be- 
came maſter of ſeveral counties in Weſſex, and ſoon 
perceived that he was in a condition to complete the 
conqueſt of the whole kingdom. Edmund perceiving 
it was not in his power to {top the progreſs of the enemy, 
reſolved upon going to join Uthred, earl of Northum- 
berland, who had levied ſome troops in the north. 
They ravaged together thoſe parts of the country whoſe 
inhabitants favoured the Danes, whilſt Canute, and the 
duke of Mercia, laid waſte the ſouthern counties that 
perſiſted in their obedience to Ethelred. Canute did 
not ſuffer his friends to be expoſed long to the ravages 
of the Engliſh. The moment he was informed of the 
devaſtations in the north, he marched thither with the 
utmoſt expedition, and compelled Edmund and Uthred 
to retreat into Lancaſhire ; where they were not very 
ſecure. Uthred, finding he was no match for Canute, 
thought it his beſt way to ſubmit to the Daniſh king, 
who continued him in his government, though but for a 
little while. As he plainly ſaw the earl had changed 
ſides merely by compulſion, and that he had reaſon to 
tear he would not long remain faithful, he cauſed him to 
be put to death, and placed a Daniſh lord, named 
Eric, in hi; room. Edmund being at a loſs what to do, 
retired to his father at, London, and earneſtly preſſed 
him to exert himſelf on the preſent important occaſion 3 
but 1t was to no purpoſe. Ethelred, who till then had 
feigned himſelf ſick, now fell dangerouſly ill in reality, 
and died ſoon after, in the fiſtieth year of his age, and 
the thirty-ſeventh of his reign, anno 1016, 

Never was England in a more deplorable ſtate, than 
in the reign of this prince. He had by his firſt wife 
Elgiva, Edmund, who ſucceeded him, Athelſtan, who 
died young, another ſon called Edwy, and three daugh- 
ters. Edgiva, the eldeſt, was married to an Engliſh 
earl, who was flain in battle, Edgith his ſecond, had 
the misfortune to fall to the lot of the traitor Edric, 
duke of Mercia. Edgina, the youngeſt, was wife to 
Uthred, e. of Northumberland. By Emma of Nor- 
mandy, his ſecond wife, he had Alfred and Edward, 
and a daughter named Goda, who was firſt married to 
Walter, earl of Mantes, and aiterwards to Euſtachius, 
earl of Boulogne. 

Ethelred had the ſirname of the Unready given him 
by hiſtorians, either becauſe he was often ſurprized by 
the Danes, or becauſe he was never ready when he was 
required to go to the wars. At his coming to the 
crown, he found the kingdom in a rich and flouriſhing 
condition, but leſt it at his death, in extreme poverty 
and deſolation. 

In the year 1009, Spelman thinks Ethelred called a 
council of all his great and wiſe men at Enham, at the 
inſtance of Elfegus, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Wul- 
ſtan, archbiſhop of York, whereia many eccleſiaſtical 
and ſecular laws were either made or confirmed, amon 
which theſe were remarkable: «© That prieſts ſhould 
« not marry *.” © That none ſhould be fold out of 
ce their country, eſpecially to Pagans f.“ That 
c widows ſhould remain ſo twelve months after their 
« huſhand's deceaſe.” Several other laws were made 
for the preſervation of tlie peace, the correction of falſe 
money, and the bringing of weights and meaſures to 4 
juſt ſtandard, 


EDMUND IRONSID E. 


THIS prince, who received the name of Ironſide 


from his exccedingly great valour, was by the Engliſh 


proclaimed king of England ; but the Danes declared 
Canute king of the realm. Among the misfortunes of 
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children and kindred to their Iriſh neighbours for ſlaves, al- 
though they were not urged to it by want or neceſſity; and the 
Northumbrians, for the ſake of a trifliny ſum, would free 
quently ſell their children. | | 1 
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the Engliih, treachery and diſaffection were not the 
leaſt ; for the nobles and prelates were equally tinctured 
with them. Edmund found no better expedient, in 
his then diſagreeable ſituation, for ſtopping the progreſs 
of theſe fatal evils, than to lead his whole force into the 
field without the leaſt delay, and to employ it againſt 
his common enemy. Canute being well pleaſed ar the 
diſaffection of the Engliſh towards their ſovereign, 
haſtened to London, with his fleet, and being arrived 
on the Surrey ſide of the Thames, he cauſed a great 
ditch to be made, and drew yp his ſhips weſtward of 
London Bridge. Having done this, he ſurrounded 
the city with a vaſt intrenchment, and made ſeveral 
attacks; but finding the citizens bravely defended them- 
ſelves, he raiſed the ſiege; therefore leaving a guard 
for his ſhips, he haſtened into the weſt to meet with 
king Edmund, before all his forces were gathered 
together. He found him very ill provided to receive 
an enemy ; but notwithſtanding that, Edmund ventured 
to give him battle near Gillingham in Dorſetſhire, with 
ſuch fucceſs, that Canute and his army retreated. En- 
couraged with this ſucceſs, he made greater prepara- 
tions, after Midſummer, reſolved to engage with Canute 
a ſecond time; and meeting him near a town called 
Sceorſton *, in Glouceſterſhire, he gave him battle, 
which muſt have proved fatal to the Danes, had not 
the traitor Edric, together with Almar and Algar, the 
chief of the nobility, who commanded the Hampthire 
and Wiltſhire ſoldiers, joined with them. So that it 
proved a drawn battle, notwithſtanding Edmund per- 
tormed all the offices of an expert general, which being 
parted by the night, was renewed with great vigour 
the next morning, and Edmund would again have won 
the victory, but when he was near obtaining it, the per- 
fidious Edric cut off the head of one Oſmer, whoſe 
countenance much reſembled the king's, and lifting it 
up on a pole, cryed exultingly, “ Fly, fly, ye ſcoun- 
„ drels; behold the head of your king, in whom ye 
« confide,” This much ſtartled and diſcouraged them, 
until Edmund, ſenſible of the cheat, from a hill made 
inmſelt known to his ſoldiers, and toſſed a ſpear againſt 
Edric, which miſting him killed two other perſons who 
Tere next him; and recovering courage, his foldiers 
preſſed bravely upon the Danes, but were parted by 
the night as before. 

Canute finding in all probability he would receive 
but ſmall advantage from a pitched battle,” decamped 
in the night, and returning to London, where he left 
bis ſhips, again inveſted the city. Hereupon king 
Edmund with ſpeed marched into Weſſex to recruit his 
forces; and now the perfidious Edric, having ſufficient 
experience both of his vatour and conduct, thought it 
the moſt effectual method to be reconciled to him, that 
he might reveal his councils, and by his treacherous 
inſinuations ſtem the current of his good fortune. He 
made application to him, and obtained pardon for his 
paſt tranſgreſſions againſt his ſovereign. Being ſufficiently 
recruited, Edmund directed his march to London, began 
the ſiege, and compelled the Danes to retire with diſho- 
nour to their ſhips. After two days he paſſed the 
Thames at Brentford, where many of his men were loſt 
in the water; yet coming ſuddenly upon the backs of 
his enemies; he put them to flight. By his loſs ſuſ- 
tained in paſſing the water, and his ſeveral engagements, 
the number of his men were ſo diminiſhed, that he 
found himſelf obliged to retire again into Weflex for 
recruits ; which the Danes perceiving, they returned 
and belieged London a third time, uſing all poſſible 
means to become maſters of it. Yet ſtill the induſtry 
and courage of the inhabitants fruſtrated all Canute's 
attempts; fo that deſpairing of ſucceſs he drew off his 
army, and with his fleet entered a river then called 
renne, where landing ig Mercia, he proceeded after 
his utual way to lay waſte the country with fire and 
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* Camden ſuppoſes this place to be Sherſton in Wiltſhire ; 
and others think it to be the place where tour {tones, called 
fajze-itoncs, part the counties of Oxford, Glouceſter, 
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| ſword ; then he cauſed his foot to paſs by ſhips to the 


Medway, and the horſe by land with the captives and 
cattle, In the mean time king Edmund having with 
great diligence levied a ſtrong army a fourth time, croſſed 
the Thames again at Brentford, and marched into Kent; 
where at a place called Otford, he bravely engaged the 
Danes, who, not able to ſuſtain the force of his arms, 
fled in great numbers into the iſle of Sheepey. And 
here he might have obtained a compleat victory, had 
not Edric, {till as treacherous as ever, by his ſpecious 
allegations, obſtructed and detained his purſuit of 
the enemy at Eaglesford. And Edmund, who never 
wanted courage, here wanted prudence to be fo miſled, 
and from this time began to be forſaken by his wonted 
good fortune. 

King Edmund finding the Weſt Saxons moſt firm 
and loyal to him, returned for a while into their country 
for new recruits, the opportunity of whoſe abſence 
Canute took to vent his malice and revenge upon a 
naked people; for, marching into Eſſex, he from thence 
invaded Mercia, where he ſhewed more cruelty than 
ever, commanding his men to omit no puniſhment thar 
could be inflicted vpon enemies. Edmund with an 
army gathered out ot all counties overtook and engaged 
them in their retreat at Aſſaudun in Eſſex, where a 
battle was fought with great reſolution and bravery on 
both ſides; and Edmund had a fair proſpect of gaining 
the victory, which the impious Edric perceiving, as he 
had formerly engaged to Canute, fled over to him with 
all the troaps under his command, ard fo leaving the 
Engliſh over-numbered and diſappointed, by his vil- 
lainy procured their defeat and ruin. For they never 
received a greater blow, almoſt all their nobility here 
falling, particularly Altric, Godwin, Ultketel, and 
Ethelward, all dukes; Eadwortn alſo, biſhop of 
Dorcheiier, and Wolk an abbot, who came to the 
place to pray for the army's ſucceſs, among the reſt Joſt 
their lives. Speed tells us, that the remembrance of 
this field was retained to his ume, by certain ſmall hills 
there remaining, from whence have been dug the bones 
of men, armour, and the water-chains of horlſe's-bridles. 

Yet this great diſaſter did not fo far diſcourage king 
Edmund, but by his diligence in a ſhort time he raiſed 
another army, and put himſelf in a condition to make 
another trial of his fortune in the field, and both armies 
met in Glouceſterſhire. Upon which, as Huntingdon 
aſſures us, the noblemen dreading the courage of 
Edmund, and the power of Canute, began to murmur 
among themſelves, and to declare * How fooliſh it 
was for them ſo often to venture their lives for the 
ambition of others, who alone ought to fight for the 
« crowns they wore.” Some of our ancient hiſtorians 
have endeavoured to make us beheve, that the two 
Kings, to prevent the effuſion of human blood, had a 
meeting with an intent to decide the diſpute concerning 
the crown with their own ſwords. Matthew of 
Weſtminſter agrees with Huntingdon as to the combat, 
but Malmeſbury ſays that Canute declined the combat, 
and agreed to a diviſion of the land, according to. the 
propoſition of the nobles. But Simeon, Hoveden, and 
Florent. of Worceſter, all mention the diviſion, but ſay 
nothing about any combat propoſed. So great is the 
uncertainty of the affairs of theſe times. Be this as it 
may, all our hiſtorians agree, that the Danes retired to 
London after this diviſion, and were peaceably received 
by the inhabitants, and permitted to take up their 
winter- quarters in the city. 

King Edmund did not long ſurvive this diviſion, but 
died ſuddenly on the feaſt of St. Andrew, after a very 
ſhort but honourable reign of ſeven months, three weeks 
and five days, and was buried near his grandfather king 
Edgar at Glaſtonbury. Our authors ſpeak as uncer- 
tainly about the death of this worthy prince, as about 


his combat: Sim. Dunelm. Flor. Wigorn. and 
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Worceſter, and Warwick. 
+ Now Athdown, near Billericay. 
here in memory of this battle. 


3 Hoveden, 


Canute built a church 


Hoveden, mention no cauſe of it; Malmeſbury con- 
et « it was uncertain of what diſeaſe or caſualty he 

ed, but adds, that fame charged F.dric with hiring 
tw. vo of his chambe TIRING, in whoſe fide lity he conſideq, 
o murder him with a n arp iron thruſt into his body as 
be ſat to caſe nature * Huntindon acquaints us, that 
this tranſac tion happe . at Oxford, and that the hor- 
rid dec was perpetrate d by one of the ſons of Edric, 
8 © privy- -houtle ; 


as the King ſat in Wuh whom agrees 
Matt woof Weſtminſter. Ra dulphus de Diceto names 


neither 11 Jace nor perſon, but ſays it was done with an 
ON ſpit, by the procurement of the traitor Fdric. 
Thus Edmund in the fame year both began and ended 
his reign. He left ue by Algitha his wie, two ſons, 
Ed und and Edward. He had alſo a natural fon 
named Edwy, whom Canute put to death ſome time 
after. w ich Edmund fell the glory of the Anglo- 


gaxons, and the aged body of their oppreſſed monarchy 


ſeemed to be burie wich him in the ſame ſep Wie 


or however it might ſeem to recover itſelf in the fame 
age, yet it proved ike a new ſet plint, after it had been 
long out of che ground, which while there remains any 
ſap in the root will ſhoot out freſh branches, but thoſe 
{ weak and tender, that the leaſt ſtorm blaſts and 
deſtroys them. 
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From the Beginning of the Monarchy of the Danes in 
England under Canute, to the Death of Hardinute, 
the liſt Daniſh King, and the Reſloration of the 
Saxons in Edward the Confeſſor. 


CANUTE THE GREAT: 


HE Danes had formerly, in ſome parts of 
F. ene as in Faft Anglia and Northumbertand, 
ſet vp che ir. pert it now, after two hun- 
dre years aluggt ie, they obtained the entire monarchy 
of the kingdom. T hey were formerly ſtrangers, ticrce 
invaders, a Dail Ws deſtroyers ;* but now they were 
come the Principai inhabitants, and chief proprictors, 
and Canute, One of their kings, lord of the whole coun- 
try. I lis prince upon the death of Edmund, finding 
that he had ſeveral relations lefc, who were dear to tie 
Englith nation, ſummened all the biſhops and nobility 
to meet at London, and archly demanded of thoſe who 
had been preſent at the agreement between him and 
Edmund, What proviſion was made by that ag 
ment for the ſons and brothers of Edmund; and 
whether 1 in cale Edmund died before him, any of 
them was to ſucceed in the kingdom of the Welt 
Saxons ?” The nobles being ſtruck with amazement 
and overcome with fear, made anſwer, “ That to their 
knowledge Edmund, neither living nor dying, had 
made any — for his relations; but chat he 
defigned that Canute ſhould be the * ctor and 
guardian of his ſons till they ſhould arrive at the age 
of manhood.” By this falſe teſtimony they hoped 
tor favour and rewards from Canute ; but the ſcene 
was ſoon changed, and ſome of them received a quit 
recompence for their perjury, by being not long after 
ut to death, under ont Pretence or other. Canute 
did not in the leaft find fault with what the nobles had 
atcrted, but made the beſt uſe of the circumſtance he 
Was able : he exacted oaths of fidelity from all the nobi- 
ity, who re achly choſe him for their king, and at the 
tame time abjured the two ſons of I. dmmund from ever 
enjoying the crown of this realm. Thus baſeneſs and 
tear cauled the Þ glich nobles ſervilely to ſubmit; and 
Canute found that there was nothing wanting to effect 
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his purpoſes, hut his bare commands: and theſe be 
often prevente! from giving, by fon « read 
of the En gliſn ch Com piy VII F inchin it ns. | 
make the King imagine thev were ſtrongly ar tached to 


his intereſt, Ley vored Edwy, the brother of 
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ef excellent endywrn: its, 0 
bariſtment.“ 4 his reſolution, thor gu pregnart wich 
int iſtice and 3 ry, gave cccaſton to Canvre to Cone 
ſult with the traitor Edric, concerning the readieft in de 
to deprive he p rince of life. The putting this wicked 
deſign into execution was entruſted to the care of one 
Ethe ward; but as he ſcemed not to have a heart 
depraved envgh to murder the innocent for the fake 
of pleaſing a traitor and a monſter, Edwy was recalled 
from beni ment under the ſpecious pretence of a recon- 
ciliation. Before he was recalled the treacherous Edric 
had provi ded a number of miſcreants to put the murder 
in execution; and ſhortly after the arrival of Edwy, the 
horrid deed was perpet traced. Edric's thirſt {or blood 
was not yet fatiated, and therefore he adviſed Canute 
to put to death F.dward and Edmund, the two ſons of 
Edmund; bit Canute thought the diſpatching of them 
in this country would ex: (era te the Engliſn; and to 
prevent ſuſpicion, he gave orders for their being carried 
to Denmark „ under a pretence of fending; t 
to travel; but it was in reality only to ha 
power to diſpatch them the more casi! 
affection of the people ſnould be abated by the abſence 
of their Princes, The perſon en ruſt ed with -the - Care 
of the princes, being conſcious of the King's deſign, 

was touched with compaſſion ſor the fate of the inno- 


em abroad 
tin his 
vp. V en the 


cent children; and, inſtead of corducting them to 
Denmark, according to th 0 ee ar ot Canute, he 
accampanied them to th of Sycden, diſcovering 


at the ſame time his nf er's intentions. Vie king of 
Sweden gave the Eugliſn princes a very civil recep- 
tion; and ſent them to the conrt of Solomon Kit Hg of 
Hungary, his reletion, WO cend 
their educati: Ne. SOL Mon £ One t 13. daughters 
in marriage to Edmund; and to Edward he his 
ſiſter-in-law Az: 1, the daughter of the «<:inperor 
Henry II. Edmund died ſoon after his marriage, but 
Edward had five cluldren, of whom two died in 

lungary; the reſt w re Fdgar Acheling, Margaret, 
after wards qucen of Scot land, and Chriſtina, who 
retired to a convent. 

Canute, though he had reached the great point of 
his ambition, in obtaining p-fletiion of the crown of 
England, was obliged at Arlt to make great ſacrifices 
to it. To this end, he divided his kingdom into four 
parts, or governments, viz. Mercia, Northumberland, 
Eaſt Anglia, and Weſſcx. And to gratity the amd 
of the chief of the nobility, he created Edric Streon 
duke of Mercia, Turkill he made duke of Eaft Anglia, 
and Northumberland he gave to Tric; reicrving only 
to himſelf the adminiſtration of Wefex. | 

Canute allo found himſelf obligca, in the beginning 

{ his reign, to load the people Wich heavy taxes, in 
order to reward his Daniſh fol! wers: he cxacted from 
them in the year 1018, the tum of leventy-two thouſand 
pounds; beſides eleven thouland pound: s which he 
levied on London alone. Ilie was pr bably willing 
from political motives, to fine that city lever eh, on 
account of the affection which it had borne to Edmund, 
and the reſiſtance which it had made to the Daniſh 
power in two obſtinate ſieges f. But thele rigours 
were imputed to neceſſity; "and Canute, Lie 1 wt 
prince, was determined that the Engith, now deprived 
of all their dangerous leaders, ſhould be reconciled Ato 
2 Daniſh yoke, by the juſtice and impartiality of 
his adminiftration. He ſent back to Denmark as many 
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« above all the peers of, the realm. He kept his word with 
« him; but it was in a very different maimer from what the 
« yillain expected.” Rapin, book v. 

+ V. Mala. p. 78. In one cf theſe ſieges, Canute di- 
verted the courle of the 1 hames, and by that means brought 
his ſhips above London-briuye, 
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oi his foOllgwers as he could ſafely ſpare : he reſtored the 
Saxon cuſtoms in a general aſſembly of the ſtates : he 
mad: no diſtinction between Danes and Engliſh in the 
diltribution of juſtice : and he took care, by a ſtrict 
execution of law, to protect the lives apd properties of 
all his people. The Danes were gradually incorpo- 
rated with his new ſubjects; and both were glad to 
obtain a little reſpite from thoſe multiplied calamities 
from which the one, no lefs than the other, had, in 
their fierce conteſt for power, experienced ſuch fatal 
conſequences. 

But there was ſtill an obſtacle to his enjoying the 
crown of England in peace; and he would have been 
glad to have got rid, with the ſame eaſe, of the 
troubles Alfred and Edward, Edmund's brothers, who 
were retired into Normandy with their mother, gave 
him. But he knew not how to get them out of the 
hands of Richard II. their uncle, the duke of 
Normandy. He was even apprehenſive that this 
prince, whoſe forces were not to be deſpiſed, would 
one day efpouſe their caute ; and to prevent this, he 
bethought himſelf of bringing him over to his intereſts 
by demanding in marriage his ſiſter Emma, widow 
of Ethelred II. and by offering him at the ſame time 
one of his own ſiſters, named Eſtrith. Theſe propo- 
ſais being accepted, the two marriage ſolemnities 
were celebrated in a magnificent manner. It Emma 
was pleaſed with being once more made queen of 
England, it was not fo with Alfred and Edward, her 
ſons, who openly ſhewed their diſhke of the matter. 
Edward eſpecially, never forgave her for thus ſcanda- 
louſy eſpouſing the mortal foe of her firſt huſband. 
Both of them were alſo extremely incenſed againſt her 
for conſenting that the ſuccceſſion to the crown ſhould 
be ſettled by the marriage articles, on the heirs of her 
body by Canute. This was cutting off, as far as lay in 
her power, from the family of Echeired, all hopes of 
ever aſcending the throne of England. 

Aſter Canute had thus ſecured himſelf from all dan- 
ger from the Saxon princes, he thought it high time to 
get rid of ſome lords whoſe fidelity he ſuſpected, or 
whoſe power made him unealy. The three principal 
ones were, the duke of Mercia, the duke of Eaſt 
Anglia, and the earl of Northumberland. Theſe lords 
had done him ſignal ſervices; but this was the very 
thing that rendered them noxious to him, becauſe he 
was ſenſible how much it lay in their power to do him 
a prejudice, if their inclination led them to it. He 
knew Edric Streon was a villain, and as he could not 
depend on his fidelity, ſince he had ſo often betrayed 
the two preceding kings, from whom he received fo 
many favours, he reſolved to begin with him. He 
quickly found an opportunity to execute his deſign, by 
even doing an act of juſuce very acceptable to the 
Engliſh. This lord having had one day the inſolence 
to upbraid him publicly, tor not having rewarded him 
for his paſt ſervices, particularly for ridding him of fo 
formidable a rival as Edmund, aftorded him the oppor- 
tunity he had ſome time been waiting for. Idric had 
no ſooner dropped theſe words, but the king anſwered in 
a rage, that ſince he had been ſo audacious as openly 
to avow ſo black a treaſon, of which he had hitherto 
been only ſuſpected, he ſhould receive his due puniſh- 
ment. At the ſame inſtant, without giving him time 
to reply, he commanded him to be beheaded upon the 
ſpot, and his body to be thrown into the Thames. It 
is ſaid he ordered his head to be fixed on the higheſt 
part of the Tower of London, that he might keep his 
word with him, when he promiſed the traitor, to raiſe 
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* Polydorc Vergil informs us, that theſe Vandals were the 
Norwegians, who, he tays, under the command of their king 
Olaiis had invaded Denmark. 

+ Weſt-Saxenlaga, Merchenlaga, and Denalaga. Biſhop 
Nicholſon, in his letter to Dr. Wilkins, prefixed to his edition 
of the Saxon Laws, makes it appear, that this threefold divi- 
lion of the Engliſh laws is imaginary, and proceeded from the 
Norman interpreters miſtaking the weaning of the word 4% 4, 


him above all the peers of the realm. Thus Edric re. 
ceived at laſt the juſt reward of his various treacheries. 
Yric, ear] of Northumberland, was bamiſhed the king. 
dom ſhortly after, under ſome pretence. Turkill, duke 
of Eaſt Anglia, intimidated by theſe examples, and per- 
haps by the king's emiſſaries, voluntarily withdrew into 
baniſhment, for fear ſomething worſe might befall him, 
Several other lords of leſs note falling a facrifice to the 
king's jealouly or ſuſpicions, their poſts were filled with 
thoſe he could place a greater confidence in. From this 
time the Engliſh began to enjoy a ſtate of tranquillity, 
which appeared the ſweeter to them, as they had been 
many years without it, and as they had no room to ex. 
pect it. | 

Canute finding the kingdom ſettled in profound tran. 
quillity, and that he had no reaſon to fear the revolting 
of the Engliſh, reſolved to make a voyage to Denmark, 
His preſence was abſolutely neceſſary there, on account 
of the Danes and Vandals * being at war. He took with 
him ſuch of the Engliſh lords he was jealous of, left 
his abſence ſhould be the cauſe of their exciting troubles 
in the kingdom. For this reaſon alſo he carried along 
with him the flower of the Engliſh troops, under the 
command of earl Godwin, the ſon of Woltnoth, men- 
tioned in the reign of Ethelred II. Godwin, who was 
a man of great abilities and experience, ſignalized him- 
{elt in this war, by a very bold, though ſucceſsful action. 
The two armies of Danes and Vandals being near one 
another, Canute deſigned to attack the enemy next morn- 
ing at day- break. Whilſt his troops were refreſhing 
themſelves a little, in expectation of the battle, Godwin 
privately withdrawing from the camp, with a body of 
troops under his command, went and tell upon the Van- 
dals during the night, and putting them in diſorder by 
this ſudden attack, made a great ſlaughter among them, 
and put the whole army to rout. At break of day, 
Canute preparing for the battle, and not finding the 
Engliſh at their ſtation, did not queſtion but they were 
revolted to the enemy. While he was perplexed in his 
thoughts at this unexpected accident, he ſaw the Engliih 
general arrive, who was himſelf come to bring the wel- 
come news of his victory. Though this action was of a 
dangerous conſequence, the king was very willing upon 
ſo joy ful an occaſion, to diſpenſe with the diſcipline of 
war, which required, that Godwin ſhould be puniſhed 
for having dared to fight without orders. He received 
him with abundance of careſſes, and as a reward tur ſo 
ſignal a ſervice, created him earl of Kent. We ſhall 
have frequent occaſion hereatter to ſpeak of this earl, 
who became the greateſt nobleman of the realm. 

This war being happily ended, Canute returned into 
England, where immediately upon his arrival he con- 
vened the great council, in order to have the Daniſh 
laws enforced, which, tor tome time, had been obſerved 
in part of the kingdom, and particularly in Northum- 
berland. There were then ia England three forts of 
laws, namely, the Welt-Saxon, Mercian, and Daniſh 
laws T. But theſe laſt had not the ſanction of public 
authority, till Canute, at his return from Denmark, 
put them on the ſame footing with the ancient laws of 
England. 

Cannte, in 1025, returned into England, and lived in 
profound tranquillity, cauſing juſtice to be done, and 
promoting the happineſs of his ſubjects. But ſome time 
atter he was obliged to break off theſe pacific employ- 
ments, in order to take a ſecond voyage to Denmark, 
then invaded by the Swedes. He came off bur very 
lamely in this expedition. The Englith troops he car- 
ried with him fuffered very much, and he had the mor- 
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which they thought was the fame with ley, or law. Whereas 
laga ſignifies region, territory, or province, as is plain from 
ſeveral places in the Saxon laws, where o Denalaga means the 
ſame as among the Danes, or in the territories of the Danes. 
See p. 53, and 135, of Dr. Wilkins's Anglo-Saxon Laws. 
The author of the dialogue de Scaccario, was the ſirſt that led 
the way in mis error, I. 1. c. 16. 
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tification to meet wich a more rugged treatment than he 
had been accuſtomed to. Two years after, in 1027, 
having forgot his ill ſucceſs againſt the Swedes, he en- 
tered into another war, which made ample amends for 
his former loſſes. He took a reſolution to revive ſome 
old pretenſions to Norway, which had never been fully 
cleared up. Olaüs, who than fat on the Norwegian 
throne, was an eaſy and a weak prince ; and Canute 
thouglit he could not meet with a more favourable op- 
portuniity to aſſert his claim, than during his reign. He 
began his deſign with privately forming a ſtrong party 
among the Norwegian lords; and as ſoon as matters 
were ripe, he failed for Denmark, with a conſiderable 
body of Engliſh troops, and ſuddenly landed them in 
Norway. Olaus, who had no intelligence of his ſecret 
practices, being ſurprized at this unexpected attack, and 
more ſo at ſecing the major part of his ſubjects in al- 
fiance with the enemy, found he had no other courſe to 
take but to abandon his kingdom, and fave himſelf by 
flight. Upon his departure, Canute was crowned King 
ot Norway, never troubling himfelt about the right, 10 
long as he had the power in his hands. Two years 
alter, the depoſed prince making an attempt to recover 
his dominions, was flain by his own ſubjects, and Canute 
remained in peaceable poſſeſſion of the Kingdom. Olaus, 
a ter his death, was ranked among the ſaints, and ho- 
noured with the glorious title of martyr. 

The conqueſt of Norway fully ſatisfied Canute's am- 
bition. From that time, laying aſide all thoughts of 
warlike affairs, he gave himſelf up to acts of piety and 
devotion : that is to ſay, he made it his principal buſt- 
neſs to enrich the churches and monaſteries; as if the 
vſurpation of two kingdoms, and all the conſequent evils 
were to be compounded for by ſo flight a farisfaCtion. 
Aniong other things, he took particular care to give 
public. marks of his reſpect to St. Edmund, formerly 
king of Eaſt Anglia, who was flan by the Dancs. 


* Leland, who was an eye-witneſs of this town and monal- 
tery in their ſplendour, gives this deſcription of them. „A 
& city more neatly ſeated the ſun never faw, hanging upon a 
« gentle deſcent, with a little river on its eaſt- ſide; nor a mo- 
© naſtery more great and ſtately, whether we coniider the en- 
« Jowmenits, largeneſs, or unparallelled magnificence. The 
« monaſtery itſelf looks like a city, ſo many gates it has {ſome 
« whercof are braſs) ſo many towers, and a church, than which 
te nothing can be more ſtately, to which, as appendages, there 
are three more of admirable beauty and workmanſhip in the 
« ſame church-yard.” Beſides the immenſe value of the gifts 
at St. Edmund's tomb, the revenues, at the diſſolution, amount- 
ed to one thouſand five hundred and ſixty pounds a year; a 
large ſum in thoſe days. See Camden in Suffolk. 

+ Rapin, book v. 

{ This epittle, which is extant in Will. Malmeſbury, was 
ſent into England by Livingus, abbot of Taviſtock. As it 
contains many intereſting articles, we ſhall lay before our 
readers a tranſlation of thoſe particulars : “ Canute, king of 
all England, Denmark and Norway, with part of Sweden, 
wiſheth health to /Ethelnoth the metropo itan, and Alfric of 
York ; and to all biſhops, primates, and to all the Engliſh na- 
tion, both nobles and commoners : know ye that I lately un- 
dertook a journey to Rome, to pray for the remiſſion of my ſins, 
for the welfare of my kingdom, and that of the people ſubject 
to my government. This is a journey I had long vowed to 
make; but I ſtill, till lately, was prevented by the exigencies 
of my kingdom, and other cauſes. Now! humbly thank Al- 
mighty God, who has, in this life, granted me, according to 
my Celire, leave, perſonally to venerate and adore the holy apoſ- 
tles, Peter and Paul, with whatever is holy or ſacred, either with- 
1 or without the wal s of Rome. This I was the more in- 
Ciuned to effect, becauſe I had learned, from wife men, that 
dt. Peter had received ftom the Lord great power of looſing 
and tying, and that he was key-keeper of Heaven; theretore 

tougit it extremely convenient, particularly to beſpeak his 
Patronage with God. Now be it known to you, that there 
as pretent with pope John, and the emperor Conrade, a great 
atembly of nobles at the feſtival of Eaiter, who all of them re- 
ceived me with great honour, and made me particular preſents, 
ie emperor elpecially, made me a great many preſents of 
£9 d and ſilver plate, as well as of robes and apparel, I then 
comcrred wich the emperor, and my lord the Pope, and the 
other princes who were preſent, with regard to the hardihips 
ov! My people, both Engliſh and Danes; demanding that they 
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Perhaps he gave ſome credit to the ſtory of his father 
Sweyn's having been killed by that ſaint, or rather, he 
was willing by this means to ſtifle the noiſe that was made 
about it. Be this as it may, he built a ſtarely church 
over St. Edmund's grave, and very much enlarged the 
town where his body lay buried, which from him had 
the name of St, Edmundſbury. The monaſtery, which 
was in the {ame place, and called Breadicſworth, had 
been endowed by Edward the Elder. Canute having 
enlarged the building, and augmented the revenues, this 
religious houſe became one of the fineſt and richeſt in 
the kingdom “. 

Having, in this idea, ſhewn ſome viſible marks of 
his devotion, he reſolved upon a journey to Rome, 
winch he periormed in 1031. During his ſtay at that 
place, he made many large preſents to the churches, con- 
firmed all his predeceſſors had done both for the church 
of Rome, and the Engliſh college. He obtained alſo 
certain privileges for the Engliſh churches, and ſome 
advantages for thoſe who came to viſit the tombs of the 
Apoſtles. But the moſt material privilege he procured 
lor the Engliſh, was an exemption from paying any toll 
as they pais through Italy T. The emperor Conrad J. 
who was then at Rome, and with whom he had con- 
tracted a ſtrict friendſhip, granted him the ſame privi- 
lege in this dominions, as did alſo the king of France in 
his. By this means the Engliſh pilgrims, and other 
travellers, were eaſed of a great expence, and freed from 
many inſults and oppreſſions they were before liable to 
in France, Italy, and Germany. We have a large ac- 
coun. of theſe matters in a letter this monarch wrote 
from Rome, to the aſſembiy general of the Engliſh na- 
tion, wherein he informs them of what he had done in 
favour of his ſubjects. In this letter he profeffes a great 
deal of piety, and a fixed reſolution to govern his king- 
dom after the moſt exact rules of juſtice, defiring, at the 
ſame time, his nobles to aſliſt him in this good delign . 
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might be upon more eaſy terms; that they might be more ſe- 
cure in their perions when upon their journey to Rome, not 
meeting with ſo many obſtacles, and being plagued with pay- 
ing ſo many tolls upon the road. This was granted by the 
emperor and king Rodulph, and by all the other princes, who 
iflued out orders that all my ſubjects, both merchants, and they 
who went to Rome on religious accounts, ſhould be tree from 
all moleitations of tolls and impoſitions, both in their going and 
returning. I then complained beſore my lord the Pope, and 
informed him, that I could not but take it very much amiſs, 
that my archbiſhops ſhould be fo much harraſſed, and pay fo 
great ſums of money, whenever they went to demand their 
palls at Rome ; upon which the Pope made decree, that the 
like ſhould not be done in time to come. Every thing which 
I demanded for the advantage of my people from tae Pope, the 
emperor, king Rodulph, and the other princes, through whoſe 
territorics I paſted, was moſt chearfully granted, and confirmed 
even under the ſanction of an oath, in the preſence, and under 
the teſtimony of four archbiſhops, twenty biſhops, and a great 
many of the temporal nobility. I reſolved, therefore, to pay 
my thanks to God, having thus ſucceeded in every thing J 
purpoſed. Now be it therefore known to you all, that I pur- 
pole to devote myſclf, in every reſpect, to God, to reform m 
life; to govern with juftice and picty the people committed to 
my care, to diſtribute impartial juſtice ; and if any part of my 
paſt miſconduct hath been incontiſtent with the rules of juſtice, 
through the folly or inadvertency of youth, to amend the ſame, 
through the aſſiſtance of God. I therefore adjure and com- 
mand all my countellors, to whom I have entruſted the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, upon no manner of account, either 
from the dread of my power or their attections for any one in 
power, be he who he will, that they conſent to any injuſtice, nor 
ſuffer my people to be harraſſed. I likewiſe command all my 
deputies, and the governors of my people, as they value my 
friendſhip, or their own welfare, that they do injultice to no 
man, eicher rich or poor; but that every one, whether noble 
or ignoble, whether wealthy or needy, have tree or impartial 
juſtice, from which they are neither to deviate through royal 
tavour, through their partiality for the powerful, nor for the 
fake of amaſſing money for me, nor tor any other motive 
whatever; becauſe there can be no manner of neceſſity for ex- 
acting money for me by unjuit means. 

Therefore I am willing you ſhould know, that returning 
the ſame way 1 went, I am now upon my road to Denmark, 


| with the view of reconciling all differences between that nation 


and 
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As ſoon as he came back to Envland, he applied him- | 


ſelf to the dedicarion of the church of St. Edmund, 
which he had begun building before his journey to 
Rome. In fine, aſter he had TY ent ſome years longer 
in continual acts of devotion *, he died at Shafte bury, 
November 2, logg, 1 the nineteenth year of Bis reign, 
and was buried in the old m- naſte ry at W incheſter. He 
left behind him three Goa „ all of w Son were of a fit age 


to govern ; to theſe he bequeathed his various eg 
ſions; to Sweyn F Ne 2 who was a baſtard, he leit 


the kingdom of Norway. To Haro Id, his ſecond ton, 
he bequeatied Engl! . and to Hal *2nute, his fon 
by Emma of Normandy, he gave the kingdom of Den- 
mark. Gumlda, his d: anghter by the fame princeſs, 
was wife to the emperor Henry IV. 

The only memorable action which Canute P xerformed 
after his return from Rome, was an expedition againſt 


Malcolm, king of Scotland. During the reign of 


Ethelred, a tax of a ſhilling a hyde had been impoled on 
all the lands of E: ngtand, That monarch had required 
that the ſame t * ſnould be paid by Cumberland, which 
was held by the Scots; but Malcolm, a warlike prince, 
told him, that as he was always able to repiuſe the Danes 

by his own power, he would neither ſubmit to buy 
peace of his encmics, nor pay others for reſiſting them. 
Ethelred, offendet! at this revly, which contained a ſe- 
cret reproach on his own conduct, undertook an expe- 
dition againſt Cumberland; but though he c. ommitted 
ravages upon the country, he could never bring Mal- 
colm to a temper more humble or ſubmiſſive. Canute, 
after his accetiion, ſummoned the Scottich king to ac- 
knowledge himfelt a vallal for Cumberland to the crown 
of England; but Malcolm refuſed compliance, on pre- 


tence 8 v. ne 6 ved H. mage ro tho e princes ONLy who 


inherited that kingdom by right of blood. Canute was 
) 


not of a temper to bear this inſult; and tic king of Scot- 
land foo fund that che [CCP'TE was in very different 
hands from tio ot tne Ie ble AI Ire Olute {+ the Ired, 


Upon Canuic's wpprariag on the frontiers with a formi- 
dable army, Maleolm 2grecd that his grandſon and heir, 
Duncan, whom 1.7 put in poſſeſuon of Cumberland, 
ſhould ma the ſubnũſſions required, and that the heirs 
of Srvotland ſhould always acknowledge theniſclves val. 
tals to Eads for that province. 

Hiſtorians have not failed to give this prince the ſir- 
name of Great ; a title which dong uerors ſeem to affect, 
as if true grandeur conſiſted in invading the rights and 
properties ot others. But not to confine grandeur within 
ſuch narrow bounds, Canute may be ſaid to merit this 
glorious title, if we conſider only the latter part of his 
reign. The end of his lite was widely different from 
the beg! ming. One would lave thought he had not 
been the ſame prince, who to gain Kingdoms that be- 
longed not to him, had cauic: J fo much blood 10 be 
ſpilt, a and had trampled under foot ak and juſtice. 
Some years before his death, he became humble, mo- 
deſt, juſt, and truly religious. If hiſtorians have not 
carried matters too far in what they lay Of him, fre om the 
time he was thoroughly ſertled on che wrone-of England, 
he gave daily marks of piety, juſtice, and moderation, 


which gained him the love and affection of his ſubjects, 
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prived me both of my liſe aud kingdom. But this they could 

not ectect, becauſe Grod oo founded their devices by his grace, 
TY) $44 114 1 44110 

Y 1 14 . ' 

tic pace Werth all our neighbours, and after or CDI! 7 and com- 

pong dur government in the exit, fo that we may have nothing 

to Lngland was ſoon as 

p £7 148 lummer, 

; % you yourlcives are fentible, 
never ſpared either: my perſon or my pain, and that J 
e then © ludes with injunctions, that before his 

| * 5 — 4 1 1 110 HCG | i159 tinat IC Ore 118 re 
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turn, all the des to the church he be paid, of whatever 


and thoſe who, if it had been in their power, would have de- 
1! reſar ue _—_— "1 r M x55, | - 
Which prelerved our roval perſon and honour, and brought to 
nothing all tie forces of 647 enemies. Lhexel re, having ſcr- 
o dread from War, Or the. mity Ct our foes, 1 de lian to Come 
is 1 can have a convenient convoy of hip— 
+ Now. we have ſent this letter before, that all our people 
may rejace at our welfare 
yo wr will pare them, to Lon we the neceeflary felivity of my 
1 Is 
Kind; wnsgatening, that if any are unpaid, he will, when he 
= , 


| and an umverſal « . Tree a among foreigners. He was the 


E NGLAN O. 


greate ſt and moſt powerful m march of his time, ſove- 
reign of Denmark and Norway, as well as of England.. 
A prince % great could not fail of meeting with adula. 
tion from his courtiers. Some of his fatterers broke 
out one day in rhapſodical aunuration of his grandcur, 
and exclaimed with vehemence, th: t every thing was 
poſſible for him. The monarch highly offended at 
their extravagant praiſes, and being determined to mal 
them ſenſible of their folly and impiety, ordered a chit ir 
to b de brought to lum as he was w alking, by the ſea-fide 
At 8 outhampt ton, and ſcating himſel in a place where 
the t ide was about to flow, he turned to the fea, and 
ſaid; © O fea, thou art under my dominion, and the 
« land which I fit on is mine: I charge thee not to pre- 

ſume to approach any farther, nor to dare to wet the 

feet of thy ſovereign.“ Having hid this, he ſar (jj 
for ſome time, as if he expected the lea ſhould obey his 
commands. Bur as the tide advanced as uſual, he tool: 
occaſion from this circumſtance, to let his baſe Oath rers 
know, that the title of Lord and Maſter belong only to 
him whom the land and the ſca obey. It is faid, from 
that moment he would never ver his crown again, but 
ordered it to be fixed on the head of the crucifly ar 
Wincheſter. 

Among the laws that were enacted by Cannte, the 
pro ing 3 Is are remarkable: 

Juſtice hall be frarhfully and indiſferently ardmi- 
niſte red bolt” to poor and rich, and all unjuſt laws 
aboliſhed. 

2, Mercy ſhall be uſed towards all men; and no per. 
{on ſhall be put to death for a ſmall offence. 

14. If any judge have, ont of hatred or lucre, per- 
vertecl juſtice, by the law of 97 Engliſh he is to Pay {O9 
the king the value of his head, an! alſo to be remove 
from his place, or rede-m it, a ne king ſhall plcaſe; 
except he plcad, that what he die was from ignorance; 
and tnen he mult confirm this aflertion by oath ; and by 
the law of the Danes, he is to incur the mul& of the 
breach of that law, except he can plead 1gnoranc 

nl Breaking down or burning houles, as all» theft; 

anifeſt muriers, and betrayers of one's lord, accord- 
ing to koman laws, are crimes for which there is 10 
bote or ſatisſaction to be made hy way of mulct or com- 
penſation.— This is an alteration of a former law, by 
which money would redeem a perion from any of thel 
1. ies. 


[ 

4 
TY, 
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If any man, by neglect or ſudden death, depart 

His _ inteſtate, his lord ſhall take nothing of his goods 
8 what is due to him, as an herriot; and the relt he 
ſhall faichfoly diſtribut e, according to the beſt of lis 


judgment, among the wife, children, and next Kin . 


of the perſon deccaſed, according to their ſeveral rig 

71. If a woman marry before her twelve m onths © 
widowhood be eFire ſhe ſhall loſe her dower, COL 
ther with all that her huſband left her; and in ſuch cale 
it ſhail be given to the next of kin: and ke that narries 
her ſhall pay the value of his head to the king, or to 
whomſoever he aſſigns it 

By other of his laws i: was decreed, that there . 1oU1d 
be no markets, fairs, aſlemblies, or other ſecular actions 


returns to England, [everctys and without favour to any one, 
puniſh the oftenders, 

* [{c founded alfo the noted abbey of St. Bennet's, in Holme 
in Norfolk. He gave rich and extraordinary jewels to the 
church of Wingheiter, of nir h one is recorded to be a crocs, 
worth on year revenue of the kingdom. It'was co ſurges 
with the abbey by fire in the time of Henry . He allo to 
Coventry the arm of St. Auguitin, the great d- tor, ” which he 
bought at Pavia in his return from Rom" \ and is ſaid to have 
given for it 2 hundred talents of ſilver, and one of gold. tHe 
allo gave the port of Sandwich, with all its iflues and profits, to 

,arut Cliurch in Canterbury. 

+ It is aſtirqhed by {Me authors, that Sweyn and Harold 
were Impoled on Canute for ſons by his firſt wile, dtv, 
who, being barren, teigned a lying-im and procured tor the hit 
the new-born 8 of a ſhoemaker, Aid for the ſecond tue 
lon of a prieſt, Vide. Flor. Wigorn. and Diceto. 
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Alfo, that all Chriſtians 


al a4 
In th Cc Lord's day. 
M0! 1 receive the FE. uchariſt, Or S. Ac rament (1 the Lord's 
at leaſt three times a year. 
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Supper, 
HAROLD HAREFOUD.q, 


NOTWITHSTANDING the treaty which Canute 
le with Richard, du ke of Normandy 


mad „concerning the 
ſuccefion of the crown of England, he thought proper 
cod 11pO! c of his dominions in a d 3 manner : per- 
haps he conſid: red himſelf as relcaſed from that engage- 


„ 7+ 
a> [1 10 


leath of Ric! hard, or eſteemed it dange rous 


ment by th 2 

to leave an unſe ttled and new- conqu. red d Kl ngdom in the 
hands of lo young a prince as Hardicanute, who was, 

: corting to R. apin “ not above ſiſtecn or ſixteen years 
5 17e; and g prince of no extraordinary genius. Let the 
motive bare! een what it w ou 1, it is certain, that the 
artic Ie f Canute's will, which bequeathed the crown of 


En and tr) | larol. l, gave great offence to the Fl nelifh ; ; 
eon to the throne met with no {mall d: "Cree 

from them. They looked upon Hardi- 
canure, wii was born in England, aud of a lawful wife, 
who had bech the widow of one of their former kings, 
as the only pert, on who was capable of ſucceeding, and 
whoſe right it was; whereas Harold was conſidered not 


and his 
Of oP! oo! 


only as a foreigner, having ng Voon born in Denmark, but 


as a b: aſta d. The Danes, on the Contra! 'Y3 were relo- 


lutely deter nined to abide by the paſſage of Canute 8. 


Jail Wil! and teſtament. Harold h. aving the Danes to 
aſſiſt him, and being on the ſpot to ſupport his claim, 
immedi. ely took poſſe mon of his father's treaſures, 
which were laid up at Wincheſter. By the help of theſe 
he was enabled to fix the Danes more firmly in his in- 
tereſt, and even to draw over to his party ſome of the 
Engliſh ; and at length he procured himlelt to be pro- 
chimed king of E ngland. 

In the mean time the Weſt-Saxons, who were not in 
ſuch a ſtate of dependance, upon their return home, 
convened an aſſembly of the ſtares of Welles, and by 
the management of earl Godwin, Elardicanute was 
elected and proclumed king of Weſſex, the Welt- 
Saxons 2 the Mercians free to acknowledge 
Harold for their king. For the better underſtanding 
this matter, it mult be remembered, chat there were 
Danes, or peopt e of Daniſh extraction, diſperſed all over 
Eng! rent but that their chief ſettlements were in Mercia, 
Eat whiz, and Northumberland. And therefore, in 
all he c zuntry lying north of the Thames, called then 


by the general name of Mercia, there were more Danes 
than En oh. On the contrary, in Weſſex, that is, 
ſouthi of the Thames, the Engliſh were the moſt nume- 


rous, having admitted among them fuch of their coun- 
trymen, who, to avoid living under the dominion of the 


Danes, had quitted the northern parts. By this means, 


Weſſex was exceeding populous, and become more 
pow: rtl than ever being capable of bringing into the 
field as great an army as All the reſt of England. The 
forces 0 n of the Weſt-Saxons and of the Mercians be- 
ing 


S Pretty near upon an equality, it is no wonder they 
were cal. ous ct one another, and that each {trove to have 
for king, that prince whom they thought would be moſt 
lavouravie to them. It was very probable, this diviſion 
would cauſe a war between the two nations. But 
Har old, who was not polietTed of his father's qualities, 
imag med he was not ſtrong enough to undertake the 
conq nec of Weſſex. It was owing therciore to their 

cn ag upon a level, that the two kingdoms remained in 
peace, 

Hardicanute, who was in Denmark, made no great 
haf eto rake poſſeſſion of the crown of W eſſex. Dur- 
ing his ab! ence, earl Godwin held the reins of the go- 
ee t in an abſolute manner, independent of Emma, 
the e qucen- mother, who was not beloved by the Weſt- 

axons. In the mean while, Harold was contriving 
ow to gain, by ſiniſter means, a kingdom he ſaw he 
could not fi; bdue by force of arms. As he had been 
Ceprived of it *merely by the intereſt of ear] Godwin, 
ie 1m2gined, that the readicſt way to obtain the ſove- 


Teton! N ol the whole kingdom, would be to bring over 
No. VI. 


* Book v. 
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that earl to his party. He laid hold therefore of the op- 
portunity of his brother's abſence, to make Godwin his 
friend by ſuch ways and means as hiſtory has not plainly 
told as; but may be eaſily gueſſed at F. Be that as it 
will, he ſucceeded according to his wiſh. Godwin, 
whoſt {e conſclence was not the moſt ſcrupulous, finding 
what Harold had propoſed would make for his advan- 
tage, promiſed to place him on the throne of Weſſex. 
This affair was fo artfully managed, that on a ſudden, 
under pretence that Hardicanute neglected to come into 
England, Godwin procured ] larold to be acknow ledged 
king of Weſſex. Ti his change, however, was not made 
with the unanimous conſent of the Weſt-Saxons, but was 
brought about by the fole contriv ANCE of Godwin, and 
ſome other lords, who engaged ſo heartily in the mat- 
ter, that it was comple ted, before it was in the power 
of any one to hinder it. Thus the Weſt-Saxons 
faw a new king on their throne, without having the li- 
berty to deliberate, whether they ſhould give their con- 
{ent or not. 

Emma, the mother of Hardicanute, was extremely 
ſurpriſed at this revolution, which not only deprived her 
lon of the crown of Weflex, but herſelf alſo of the h ꝛopes 
of ever l.aving any ſhare in the government. She per- 
ceived, as affairs then were, that there was no poſſibility 
of recovering the crown for her ſon Hardicanute ; and 
therefore turning her thoughts another way, ſhe formed 
a project, the execution whereof ſeemed to her not im- 
poſſible ; which was, to get one of her ſons by Ethelred, 
to mount the throne. She was in hopes the Engliſh 
would gladly aſſiſt her to their utmoſt, in placing the 
crown on the head of a prince of the race of their an- 
cient kings. Perhaps the deſire of pulling down Godwin 
from the high {tation he was raiſed to, ſpurred her on as 
much as the proſpect of her ſon's advancement. In 
order to accompliſh her deſign, there was need of a great 
deal of cunning and diſſimulation. Above all, it was 
neceſſary that ſome pretence ſhould be formed without 

raiſing the king's jealouſy, to ſend for the two princes 

her ſons, who were in Normandy, that they might form 
a party for themſelves, and make what friends they 
could. With this view, ſhe pretended not to be at all 
concerned at the depoſing of Hardicanute, confining 
herſelf to Wincheſter, where ſhe daily frequented the 
churches, and ſeemed to be wholly taken up with the 
care of her falvation. When ſhe imagined the king was 
fully ſatisfied ſhe had laid aſide all thoughts of ſtate at- 
fairs, ſhe begged leave to ſend for the two princes, her 
ſons, to Wincheſter, whom ſhe had not ſeen ſince her ſe- 
cond marriage.” Her requeſt being granted, Alfred 
and Edward arrived ſoon after in England. without 
ſeeming to have any other deſign but to pay a viſit to 
their mother. They were carefled by great numbers of 
people, who, having Engliſh hearts, always hrmly ad- 
hered to the ancient royal family. 

Godwin, who was a perſon of great ſagacity, quickly 
diſcerned the intention of the queen. It was a difficult 
matter to impoſe upon ſo refined a politician. As ſoon 
as he had began to ſuſpect her, he employed ſo many 
ſpies, that he ſoon found his ſuſpicions were not ill- 
grounded. He acquainted Harold with the matter, 
who ſeemed ſtartled at it. But the earl, who was not 
ſo eaſily alarmed, gave him to underſtand, that this 
conſpiracy as yet was but in embrio, the execution 
whereof might with eaſe be prevented; that the diffi- 
culty did not lie ſo much in avoiding the preſent dan- 
ger, as in guarding againſt future ones ; that to ſecure 
himſelf once for all, from the like practices, he ſaw no 
better way than by diſpatching the two Saxon princes, 
ſince he had fo favourable an opportunity put into his 
hands, Harold approving of this project, Godwin 
adviſed him to put on a ſeeming ſecurity, that he 
might with the leis difficulty draw them into the inare, 
This being reſolved upon, Harold ſeemed entirely 
ignorant of the queen's deſigns, and the two princes 
continued ſome time at Wincheſter, without his ſhow- 
ing the leaſt uncaſineſs upon their account. In ſhort, 
laying hold of an opportunity, v mich naturally oſtered 

itſolt, 


+ He is ſaid to have promiſed the carl his daughter in marriage, 
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itſelf, he invited them to come and paſs a few days at 
court, before they returned into Normandy, where he 
feigned to believe, they deſigned to go in a ſhort time. 
Emma was in great ſuſpence what to do. She was 
very ſenſible it would be a hard matter for her tons to 
gain a powerful party among the nobility, without ap- 
pearing at court, where the lords of the greateſt intereſt 
were uſually preſent. But on the other hand, ſhe could 
not bring herſelf to reſolve upon delivering them into 
the hands of a prince, whoſe intereſt it was to deſtroy 
them. In this perplexity, ſhe took a middle courſe, 
which ſhe judged proper to prevent the danger ſhe 
dreaded. This was to fend Alfred, her eldeſt fon, to 
the king, and to detain Edward under ſome pretence : 
ſhe was perſuaded, that in caſe Harold had any ill de- 
ſig be would defer them till ſuch time as he had both 
the brothers in his power, ſeeing it would be to no 
purpoic to diſpatch one, whilſt the other was alive. 


Godin, content that his advice had thus far ſucceeded, | 


ordered the matter ſo, that he was ſent to meet Alfred, 
as if to do him honour, but in reality, becauſe he was 
unwiling to truſt another with the execution of his 
deſigns. Alfred's little train * compoled of Normans, 
were charmed with the reſpect Godwin paid, and cauſed 
to be paid to the prince. But their ſatisfaction was 
quickly turned into great conſternation, when the prince 
and all that were with him were ſtopped at Guildford 
caſtle, where they were made to enter, under pretence 


of 1rireſhing themſelves. Alfred was immediately 


conducted to Ely, where after they had put out his 


eyes, he was ſhut up in the monaſtery. The unhappy 
prince had ſcarce time to be ſenſible of his misfor- 
tunes, ſince he died a few days after, either through 
griet, or by ſome more violent means. At leaſt Godwin 
was afterwards charged with his murder. As ſoon as 
Edward was informed of the fad cataſtrophe of his bro- 
ther, he forthwith departed for Normandy, for fear of 
the like treatment. Shortly after Emma, having re- 
ceived orders to depart the Kingdom, retired to 
Baldwin, earl of Flanders, who aſſigned her the city of 
Bruges to reſide in. It ſeems fomewhat ſtrange, ſhe 
ſhould not go to Normandy to duke William her 
nephew; but in all probability, thoſe to whom the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs during the duke's minority, had 
been entruſted, did not think proper to receive her. 
And indeed, it was to be teared this intriguing princeſs 
would increaſe the diſturbances of the dukedom, where 
William was not as yet firmly eſtabliſhed f. 

W hiltt theſe things were tranſacting, Hardicanute, 
rouzuig at length from his lethargy, formed a deſign of 
recovering by arms, the kingdom of Weſſex, uſurped 
by his brother. With this intent he went to Bruges, 
to corſult with the queen his mother. He would, no 
doul have had a very hard tafk to accompliſh his 
defgi:3, had not the death of Harold, which happened 


_ +4 


—— 


* According to Hume, ch. 111. Alfred's train amounted to 


about ſix hundred men, who were murdered in a moſt cruel 


manner. 

+ This account of Alfred's death, ſays Malmeſbury, was 
built on common report, and not being recorded, retuſes to 
vouch the fact, But Matth. Weſtminſter and others, relate 
it wichout liffidence, moſt of the ancient manuſcript annals in 
the Cotton 1 Library, as alſo a treatiſe called Encomium 
Emmcze, { which, it is plain, Malmetbury never ſaw) being a 
panegyric wrote on that queen, by a monk of her own time, 
relate the matter thus: Harold ſeeking by treachery to get 
theſe two young princes into his power, forged a letter in the 
name of Emma, their mother, earneſtly inviting them into 
England; wherein, (perſonating her,) “ She gently chides 
« them tor (heir delay, ig, not coming over to inſpect their 
« own affairs, ſince they could not but know, that it daily 
« confirmed the uſurper in his power, who omitted no arti- 
« fices to gain the chief nobility over to his party: yet aflured 
&« them the Engliſh had much rather have one of them to 
« reign over them; and therefore urged them to come as ſpee- 
« dily and as privately as they could, to conſult what meaſures 
« were moſt proper to be taken.” This letter was ſent to 
Normandy, by an expreſs meſſenger, and received by the 
princes witn joy; who ſent word by the fame hand, that one 
of them would be with her ſhortly, naming both the time and 
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about that time, ſmoothed all diſſcultics. 1115 prince 
died on the 14th of April, 1039, at Oxford, in the 
fourth year of his reign, and was buried at Winckeft-+ 
As he left no iſſuc, his brother 1 lardicannte took 
poſſeſſion of the throne. He was ſirnamed Iarcſogt 
becauſe he was light and ſwift of foot. His death lap 
pened in one of the hardeſt winters that had ever been 
known in England §. 

He laid a tax of cight marks, on every port, towards 
fitting out ſixteen ſhips. He made but one law, men. 
tioned by Selden, which was, that it any Welſh-man, 
coming into England without leave, was taken on this 
ſide Offa's Ditch, he ſhould have his right hand cut off 
by the king's officer. 


CANUTE II. ox HARDICANUTE. 

AFTER the death of Harold, the principal men of 
both nations, unanimouſly «greed to mas a tender of 
the crown to Canute, ſirnained tre Hardy, not n 
account of his courage, but his ſtron:s conſtitution, He 
was then at Bruges, concerting meaji'es with the queen 
his mother, for the recovery of the Kingdom of ess, 
by the means of a powerful aid the carl of Flanders hag 
given him reaſon to expect. The news f | arold's 
death having put an end to their conſult? tons, he came 
to England with a fleet conſiſting ot forty | ſhips which 
he had brought with him from Denmark, He was 
received with great demonſtrations oi joy, bot hy the 
Engliſh and Danes. Fart Godwin him tho: ah he 
had no cauſe to rejoice at his arrival, a rhe treache- 
rous manner in Which he acted agauic him, was the 
foremoſt to do him homage. 

The firſt act of Hardicanute's government affuirde} 
his ſubjects a bad prognoſtic of his ſuture conduct. 
The ceremony of his coronation was hardly over, but 
through his impatience to be revenged on his brother 
Harold, he commanded his body to be dug up and 
thrown into the Thames“. But ail his care to prevent 
the body from being buried again, proved ineffectual. 
Some fiſhermen finding the corps floating on the water, 
delivered it to the Danes, who interred it in a burying- 
place their nation had then in London 4. Ir is further 
added, that the king being informed of the affair, or- 
dered the body to be thrown once more into the river; 
but being found again, it was privately buried at Welt- 
minſter. Godwin, equally ſervile and inſolent, ſub- 
mitted to be his inſtrument in this unnatural and brutal 
action, 

Hardicanute was hardly ſeated on the throne before 
he impoſed an exorbitant tax on the kingdom, for the 
payment of the fleet he ſent back to Denmark. "Though 
the Engliſn had often paid a ſimilar tax, termed Dane- 
geld, they were diſſatisfied at its being renewed, at 4 
time when there appeared no neceſſity tor it. Ihe ih- 
habitants of W orceiter oppoſed the levying this tax with 
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place. Accordingly, Alfred the youngeſt, (by others ſaid to 
be the eldeſt) at the appointed time, with a few ſhips, and 
a ſmall number of Normans, failed for England; where they 
were no ſooner landed, but they fell into the hands «i Godwiny 
who ſerved them as above related. What makes this account 
the more probabic, is, that had both the princes cotng over i 
the manner above-mentioned, Harold would certainly have 
put them both to death, ſince it would have been iu his power. 
The Saxon Annals ſay nothing of Alfred's death, and fone 
place it after Harold's deceaſe. Such is the uncertainty Gi 
this matter: which makes it appear, how little traditional ac- 
counts are to be depended upon, though of no long ſtanding, 
lince this ſtory, tranſacted but a tew years befare the conqueſt, 
is told ſo many ways. "Tindal. | 

| According to Brompton at Weſtminſter, 

$ The Saxon Annals, 1039, ſay, that this year a ſefter, or 
horſe-load of wheat, was fold tor fifty-hve pence, and more. 

| Hume, ch. III. favs, he had afiembled a fleet of fixty 
ſail. 

* This order was illucd to Alſtic archbiſhop of York, earl 
Godwin, and 'I'rouhl, the common executioner, 

++ Which conſtant tradition afhrms to be the church and 
church-yard of St. Clements Danes, beyond Jemple Bu, 
London, 
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the oreateſt heat. I hey even proceeded fo far as to 
kill two of the collectors. News of this tranſaction be- 
ing preſented to the king, he inſtantly ordered Godwin, 
duke of Weſſex; Leoiric, duke of Mercia; and Siward, 
earl of Northumberland, to draw their forces together, 
march to Worceſter, and deſtroy the city with fire and 
Gord, Theſe lords executed in part the King's orders, 


though with a great deal of reluctance. The city was 


burnt, after it had been plundered for four days toge- 
ther. But the inhabitants had leave to retire into a 
ſmall iſland in the Severn, named Beverey, until the 
king was appealed M : Þ 

Soon after the deſtruction of Worceſter, Prince 
Edward, the ſon of Ethelred II. and brother to the 
king by the ſame mother, made his appearance at court. 
He met with a very civil reception from his brother 
and the courtiers; and in a ſhort time he demanded 
juſtice againſt Godwin, charging him with the murder 
of his brother Alfred. The king was well enough 
pleaſed with having an opportunity of puniſhing the 
earl, not ſo much perhaps for the death of prince 
Alfred, as for what he had done in favour of the late 
king. He was cited therefore to appear and anſwer to 
the crime alledged againſt him. But Godwin, who 
knew the covetous temper of the king, found the means 
to extricate himſelf out of this affair, by a magnificent 
pre ſent before his trial. This preſent was a galley, 
having a gilt ſtern, and manned with fourſcore choice 
ſoldiers, every one of which had upon each arm a 
golden bracelet weighing ſixteen ounces, with gilt hel- 
mets and ſwords, and a Daniſh battle-aze adorned with 
gold and ſilver, hanging on his left ſhoulder, and a laude 
of the ſame in the right hand. Every thing in the 
gallcy was anſwerable to this magnificence. By virtue 
of this noble preſent, the earl was acquitted, upon 
taking his oath that he had no hand in the death of 
prince Alfred F. 


_— 


* This city, the Branonium of Antoninus, and Branogenium 
of Ptolomy, whence called by the Welſh at this day, Caer 


Vrangon, was named by the Saxons, Wogar-Ceſter, Wegorna- 


Ceſter, and Wireceſter, perhaps from the adjacent foreſt of 
Wire, It was built by the Romans,; as a frontier town againſt 
the Britons or Welſh. It was fenced formerly with high 
Roman walls, and has now a ſtrong wall. It was made an 
epiſcopal fee by Sexwultus biſhop of the Mercians, in 680. 
It was ſoon rebuilt after being burnt by the Danes. Camden. 

+ This year alſo, as Brompton tells us, Hardicanute fent 
over his ſiſter Gunilda to the emperor Henry, to whom ſhe 
had been betrothed in her father's time; but before ſhe ſet out 
on her journey, the king kept her nuptial feaſt with that mag- 
nificence, in clothes, equipage, and feaſting, that Matthew of 
Weſtminſter ſays, it was remembered in his days, and ſung by 
muſicians at all great entertainments. After the princeſs had 
been ſome time in Germany, ſhe was accuſed of adultery, and 
could find, it ſeems, no other champion than Municon, a 
little page ſhe had carried with her from England, to vindicate 
her honour. "The page undertaking her defence, fought a 
duel with one Rodignar, a man of gigantic ſtature, and cut- 
ting his ham- ſtrings overcame him, and ſo cleared his lady's 
honour, Becauſe of her unjuſt accuſation, ſhe forſook her 
3 and retired to a monaſtery, where ſhe ended her 

ays. 

{ This Daniſh nobleman's name was Tuvey Prudean, and 
of his wife Githa; ſhe was the daughter of Oſgood 

aPPa. 

Ihe name of this place is derived from the two Saxon 
words lanb, a lamb, and hyd, a harbour e qu. Lamb's-harbour. 
It 18 however variouſly written in records and our ancient 
hiſtorians; viz. Lambhyth, Lambhyde, Lambehithe, Lamb- 
hitha, Lambhetz, Lamedh, Lammedh, Lamtithe, Lamuda, 
and in Domeſday-book Lanchei. The earlieſt poſſeſſors of 
ws lordſhip, in the Saxon times, are unknown. Moſt pro- 
bably it was a royal manor in this king's reign, Here it was, 
lays Rog. Hoveden, that Hareld II. had the crown of this 
realm put upon his head. In Edward the Confeſlor's time, 
according to Domeſday-book, it was part of the eſtate of his 
filter the counteſs of Goda, wife of Walter earl of Mantes, and 
afterwards of Kuſtace earl of Boulogne. That pious lady gave 
this manor to the biſhop and church of Rocheſter, reſerving to 
herſelf the patronage of the church. At the Norman conquelt, 
when a umverſal ſubverſion of property took place, Lambeth 
was ſeized by the crown, and part of it granted to Odo, 
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Hardicanute did not long enjoy a crown he was not 
worthy to wear. He died ſuddenly in the third year of 
his reign, anno 1041, at the nuptial feaſt of a Daniſh 
lord Þ at Lambeth F. Perhaps his death was haſtened 
on by poiſon : but his cruelty and gluttony, which were 
carried to an excecding height, rendered him ſo odious 
in the eyes of his ſubjects, that he died regretted by none, 
neither was any cnquiry made concerning che manner of 
his death. All hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, that he 
ſpent whole days and niglits in feafti.z and carouſing ||. 
Hen. Huntingdon, however, praiſis hun for keeping an 
open table four times a day, and exclaims againſt che 
niggardneſs of his ſucceſſors, who aboliſhed ſo praiſe- 
worthy a cuſtom. 


t 


From the Reſtoration of the Saxons in 1041, to the 
Norman Cong, in 1066. 


EDWARD THE CONFESSOR, 
05 the death of Hardicanute, who left no iſſue, 
] 


dward, the ſon of Ethelred II. an.! Emma, of 
Normandy, was the only prince in Engiand that tad any 
pretenſions to the crown, The Eu; had now a fa. 
vourable opportunity for recovering their liberty, and tor 
ſhaking off the Daniſh yoke; and theretoro they chow he 
it but reaſonable, that the race of the Saxon king 
ſhould be reſtored to the throne they had beer nun 
deprived of. But then it was no lels right and jutt c 
recall out of Hungary prince Edward, tlie hn of 
Edmund Ironſide, and place him on tlie throne ber 
his uncle, who was one degree farther removed. Gn 
the other hand, the uninterrupted ſucceſſion of four 
Daniſh kings, who ſat on the throne during the ſp:ce of 
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biſhop of Bayeux, the Conqueror's half-brother. But William 
Rufus not only reſtored it, but alſo added to his gift the church 
of St. Mary's, at Lambeth, as appears by the copy of his grant, 
in the Cotton. Library. Accordingly we had Lambeth among 
thoſe manors, which were confirmed to the church of Rocheſ- 
ter, anno 1103, by king Henry I. archbiſhop Anſelm, and 
bilhop Gundulph. In 1191 an exchange of ſome lands in 
Lambeth took place between the biſhop and convent of Ro- 
cheſter, and archbiſhop Baldwin: and in 1197 the ſaid biſhop 
and convent made an exchange of the manor and church of 
Lambeth, with archbiſhop Hubert Walter, for the manor of 
Darent. The palace at this place was founded r archbiſhop 
Boniface; but it grew by degrees into its preſent form and 
grandeur. Without doubt, the tollowing archbiſhops, who 
made Lambeth their chief reſidence, greatly enlarged and im- 
proved it: viz. Peckham, Sudbury, Bourchier, Parker, Win- 
chelſey, Courtney, Morton, Grindall, Reynolds, Arundel, 
Deane, Whitgift, Iſlip, Chichele, Warham, Bancroft, Lang. 
ham, Stafford, Cranmer, Abbot, Wittleſey, Hemp, Pole, 
Laud, and many of the later ones. The oldeſt part of the pa- 
lace ſeems to be ſtone arches under the chapel, now turned into 
vaults. In 1490, archbiſhop Morton built the great tower 
near the gateway, and the gateway itſelf. In 164 this palace 
was ſeized, and made a priſon for the royaliſts; and after the 


king's murder, it was given to colonel Scot, one of the regi- 


cides, who deſtroyed ſeveral parts of it. It was returned, 
however, at the Reſtoration; and archbiſhop Juxon repaired 
the greater part of it. The pariſh of Lambeth contains eight 
precincts, the names of which are, the Archbiſhop's, the 
Prince's, Vauxhall, Kennington, the Marſh, the Wall, Stock- 
well, and the Dean's precinct. At Lambeth Wall is a ſpot 
of ground, containing an acre and nineteen poles, denominated 
Pedlar's Acre, which has belonged to the pariſh from time 
immemorial, and is ſaid to have been given by a pedlar, upon 
condition, that his picture, with that of his dog, be perpetually 
preſerved in painted glaſs, in one of the windows of the 
church; which the pariſhioners carefully performed. Vide 
Hiſtory of Lambeth Palace. 

| John Rouſe, of Warwick, in his treatiſe De Reg:bus 
Anglia, relates, that the day of king Hardicanute's death was 
kept by the Engliſh as a holy-day in his time, four hundred 
years afterwards, and was called Hog's-1 ide, or Hock-Wed- 
neſday. This day was ſpent in dancing and merriment, and 
drawing cords acroſs the ſtreets to ſtop perſons, till they had 
obtained their paſſage either by money or drink. 
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twenty-cight years, with the conſent of the Engliſh, 


itarted another difficulty, ſeeing Sweyn, the ſon of 
Canute the Great, was ſtill alive, It is true, he was 
reckoned by ſome as a baſtard; but as the king his 
fatter had not treated him as ſuch in the partition of his 
dominions, it may be ſaid in his favour, that he ought to 
have had the ſame privilege with his brother Harold, to 
whom his being born of the ſame mother was no bar to 
is mounting the throne. It was therefore no eaſy mat- 
ter to ſettle the ſucceſſion to the ſatisfaction of all parties. 
On the contrary, it was to be feared, that upon this oc- 
caſion the old animoſities between the two nations would 
break out afreſh, and the kingdom be again plunged in- 
to its former calamities, Edward, the ſon of Ethelred II. 
having ſpent the moſt part of his days in Normandy, was 
little known in England. Beſides his merit, which was 
not very conſpicuous, he was incapable of ſetting forth 
and marntaining his right. A lucky thought, however, 
which was the offspring of neceſſity, procured him a 
ſupport, and by this alone he was enabled to maintain 
his pretenſions, I mean, earl Godwin. "Though it was 
but a few months ſince Edward had profecuted this Jord 
25 the murderer of his brother, he was adviſed to court 
his protection, which he obtained with greater eaſe than 
he durſt have expected. Godwin was ſo powerful, and 
of ſo ſuperior a genius to the reſt of tne nobility, that 1t 
would have been almoit an impoſſibility for Edward to 
have ſucceeded, if he had not made a proſelyte of him 
to his intereſt. He was already diſt inguiſhed by his me- 
rit, as well as by his birth, when Canute the Great en- 
truſted him with the command of the Engliſh troops, in 
the war againſt the Vandals. After that expedition, 
wherein he ſignalized himſeli, Canute made him earl of 
Kent, Suſſex, and Surrey, and gave him in marriage 
Thyra, ſiſter to earl Ulphon, to whom Canute had 
given his own ſiſter Eſtrith, widow of the duke of Nor- 
mandy . Godwin had by this wife a fon, who was 
drowned in the Thames, by the means of an unruly 
horſe. His ſecond wife was Gith, ſiſter to Sweyn, who 
was king of Denmark after the death of Hardicanute. 
By this wife he had ſeven ſons, Harold, Toſton, Sweyn, 
Ulnoth or Wolfnoth, Gurth, Elfgar, Lewin, and a 
daughter named Editha. His great credit with Canute 
the Great, the ſuperiority of his genius, his noble alli- 
ances, his titles of earl of Kent, duke of Weſſex, and 
his poſt of high-treaſurer, conterred on him by king 
Harold; and laſtly, the government of the counties of 
Oxford and Hereford, in the hands of his eldeſt ſon, 
had raited him to that height, that it was difficult to ad- 
vance him any higher. His igtereſt was ſomewhat 
eclipted in the reign of Hardicanute ; but he had the 
addreſs to work himſelf out of the danger with which he 
was threatened, How grcat a diſhke ſoever the late 
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* Mr. Tyrrel, and others, ſay, that Godwin's firſt wife 
was Canute's titer ; but according to Pontanus, ſhe was only 
lifter to Ulphon, brother-1n-law to Canute, which is moſt pro- 
bable. Rapin. 

+ This tax amounted to forty-thouſand pounds a-year. King 
Edward releaſed the nation of this heavy burden, in the year 
1031. Ihe occaſion of his fo doing, though related by Ingulf, 
will jcarcely he credited. As the king was one day brought to 
ſec the huge heap of money collected by this tax, he ſtarted 
back as in a great fright; and being aſked the reaſon, proteſted 
he ſaw the devil capering and dancing over the money, Upon 
which he ordered it to be all paid back to the people, and 
Dane-pgeld to be abolithed for ever, after it had been paid thirty- 
eight years. Ingulf, p. 65, edit. Gale. 

+ ©« his is one of the moſt difficult paſſages in the whole 
Engliſh hiſtory, "Turn it which way you will, there is no ac- 
counting for it. In the firſt place, it is hard to conceive, how, 
in a general aſſembly of the kingdom, it was poſſible they could 
come to a reſolution of getting rid of the Danes, and much 
more, how it came to be in the power of the Engliſh to put it 
in practice, The Danes alone in a manner, were in poſleſſion 
of all the eaſtern and northern counties, and in Mercia, that 
is, in the heart of the kingdom, they were as numerous as the 
Engliſh. Four kings of their nation had reigned ſucceſſively, 
who, far from humbling them, had no doubt ſhewn them great 
favour, and given them the preference, And yet, without any 
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king bore Godwin, he was ſuch an enemy to buſinek, 
that not being able to bring lumſelf to undergo the fa. 
tigue the adminiſtration of »#Furs required, he leſt all to 
his management, ſuppoſing him to be the moſt able 
perſon in the kingdom. Godwin was an able politician, 
and knew fo well how to improve theſe favourable junc- 
tures, to ingratiate himſcif more and more with the ho- 


. bles and people, that his power far exceeded that of all 


the other Englith lords. From what has been ſaid, it 


a 5 Mu Gale if 
plainly appears how neceilary Gocwin's alliſtance Was, 


however, was not one that neglected his own in pro- 
moting the intereſts ot others; for before he engaged in 
his cauſe, he brought Edward to terms, and made him 
promiſe on oath, to marry his danghter Editha. The 
prince complied with his requeſt, notwithſtanding his in- 
ward reluctance to eſpouſe the daughter of a man whom 
he looked upon as the murderer of his brother Alfred, 
As ſoon as Godwin had bound up Edward to the condi- 
tions required, he convened a general aſſembly, where, 
by his intrigue and management, the prince was unani- 
mouſly acknowledged and proclaimed king. In this 
aſſembly, to which, in all probability, the Danes being 
then without a leader, were not called, Godwin ſtrenu- 
ouſly aſſerted and ſupported the claim of Edward to the 
throne ; and in an elegant ſpeech told the Engliſh, that 
a favourable opportunity now offered 1t!elf, in which they 
might free themſelves from the oppreſſion under which 
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they had proaned for many years. He painted out in 
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lamities their country lahgured under whillt in ſubjection 
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to foreigners. IIc diſplayed the extreme pride of the 


Danes, who, not content with ſharing the kingdom wit! 
the Engliſh, treated them like flaves. He called to 
their remembrance the fad times, when an Engliſhman 
and a Nanc meeting on a bridge, the former durſt not 
ſtir a ſtep till the latter was paſted over. That if an 
Englithman did not make a low reverence to a Dane, 
he was ſure to be abuſed and cudgelled. To all thcie 
miſeries, he added that of the exceſſive taxes they had 
been obliged ro pay, particularly Dane-geld , winch 
was impoſed for no other end, but to ſatisfy the avarice 
of their greedy maſters. In ſine, he omitted nothing 
that might inflame the rage of the Engliſn. His ha- 
rangue wrought ſo upon the hearers, that it was reſolved, 
no Dane for the future ſhould ever fit on the throne of 
England. Some add, that the enumeration of the cala- 
mities, they had ſo long groaned under, made ſuch an 
impreſſion on their minds, that with one conſent, they 
came to the reſolution of driving all the Danes out of the 
kingdom, and accordingly put their reſolution in exe- 
cution Þ. 
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thing extraordinary happening, except the death of Hardica- 
nute, a prince of hittie merit and reputation, they will have it, 
that the Engliſh were ſuddenly become ſuperior. But this is 
not all, it is affirmed, that this ſuperiority was ſo great, as to 
enable them to expel the Danes out of the kingdom. How i 
it poſſible to believe, that the Danes ſhould ſuffer themſelves 
to be thus treated without making the leaſt reſiſtance ? For 1 
does not appear that there was any war or commotion in the 
kingdom upon this occaſion, The Daniſh hiſtorians make tue 
matter ſtill worſe. They tell us, that all the Danes in Eng- 
land were maſſacred in one night, by the treachery of Harold, 
the ſon of Godwin, who ordered all the Daniſh ſoldiers to 
march out of their garriſons, under pretence of folemnizing, the 
funeral of the late king. But this account is altogether im- 
probable ; for, in the firſt place, Harold, who was then very 
young, had no hand in the government, and conſequently could 
give no ſuch orders to the Daniſh officers. In the next place, 
how it came to paſs, that all the Engliſh hiſtorians, Brompton 
only excepted, who ſays but very little ot the matter, ſhouid 
agree to paſs over in ſilence ſo remarkable an event? How 
was it poſlible for them to write their hiſtories without ever 
making the leaſt alluſion to it? If it is objected, they did this, 
as aſhamed of their nation for ſo*barbarous an action, what 15 
the reaſon they acted not in the fame manner with regard to 
the maſlacre in the reign of Ethelred? Iheſe are difficulties 
that are not ealily to be got over. It ſeems at firſt, as if there 
VV 


dom. His unſteadineſs and irreſolution on important 
occaſions, his inability in public affairs, and his being 
wholly engroſſed by trifles, gave the nobles an oppor- 
tunity of aſſuming a power, very nearly approaching the 
ſupreme authority. As ſoon as they perceived the weak- 
neſs of this prince, they became fo arbitrary in their go- 
vernments, that they diſregarded the king's orders, un- 
Iefs they were conſiſtent with their intereſt, Earl God- 
win became fo great, that almoſt the ſame deference 
was paid to him that was paid to the king himſelf, 
Perhaps the eaſineſs of temper he obſerved in Edward, 
was the principal motive of his procuring for him the 
crown, in order that he might govern in his name. 
Notwithſtanding the king's fair carriage towards him, 
he hated in his heart both him and his family. This 
was the true reaſon that made him put off his marriage 
with Editha, as long as he could. But as he ſtood in 
fear of this lord, it would not have been a politic ſtep to 
break his word with him; and therefore after he had 
deferred it on ſeveral pretences for two years, he 
eſpouſed his daughter according to his promiſe. How- 
ever, the marriage was never conſummated, by reaſon 
of his averſion to all that belonged to Godwin. The 
queen, Who was a perſon of ſtrict virtue, and endowed 
with a greatneſs of ſoul, bore this uſage with wonder- 
ful patience. Inftead of complaining of her hard treat- 
ment, ſhe never diſcovered the matter ; but finding it 
was not in her power to gain the affections of the king 
her huſband, ſhe diverted her thoughts with doing acts 
of devotion, and reading books“. The author of the 
life of Edward pretends, that this prince had made a 
vow of chaſtity, long before his marriage, and that he 
had perſuaded the queen to do the like. But Malmeſ- 
bury ſhows a ſtrong inclination to believe, that Edward's 
hatred to Godwin was the real cauſe of his abſtaining 
from his daughter. He durſt not venture however to 
divorce her, for fear the earl, by whoſe intereſts he had 
mounted the throne, might {till have it in his power to 
depoſe him, or at leaſt, to create him a great deal of 
trouble, For this reaſon, he continued to conceal, in 
all other reſpects, his averſion towards him, and even to 
heap favours on him, till a fit opportunity ſhould offer of 
ſhowing his reſentment, He did not conſider that by 
his diſſembliug the matter, the earl ingratiated himſelf 
more and more with the people, who imagining he was 
in great credit with the king, the more firmly adhered 
to him. Godwin wiſely improved theſe advantages, 
and became every day more formidable to. the king, by 
the great number c friends. he acquired. In all proba- 
bility, he would have become in time, as powerful as the 
mayors of the palace were formerly in France, if he had 
not met with a counter-balance, which prevented his 
ning to that degree of power, ſo fatal to the royal au- 


Northumberland, and Leofric, duke of Mercia. Siward 
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was a plauſible way of accounting for them, which is, to charge 
the hittorians, as well Engliſh as Daniſh, of not having told 
me whole truth, or of having aggravated what they relate. 
ut by taking this courſe, we run ſtill greater difficulties. 
It is moſt certain, that ever ſince the beginning of the reign 
of Edward the Confeſſor, the Danes have becn ſo far from 
making any figure in England, that they are not mentioned in 
hiſtory any more than if they had never been known there, 
Bough juſt before they were maſters of the whole kingdom. 
ut whence ſhould proceed ſo ſudden a fall, or rather, how 
auld they all vaniſh in a moment, if neither expelled nor 
mallacred ? Hiſtory acquaints us not that war was made againſt 
them, that their ſtrong holds were taken from them, that they 
were brought under new laws: but all ona ſudden, theſe pow- 
erful and formidable Danes are reduced to nothing, in the reign 
ot a prince the moſt unwarlike that had ever ſat on the throne. 
heſe are hiſtorical difficultics, the ſolution whereof I am 
forced to leave to others.” Rapin, book v. 
* Ingulf ſays, ſhe was not only the moſt beautiful, chaſte, 
numble, and modeſt lady of her time, but alſo very learned; 
inſomuch that he tells us, when he was but a boy, and lived at 
court with his father, the was uſed to meet him coming from 
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thority; which he effectually did in Siward, carl of 
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He was a prince of a weak conſtitution, and of a 
weak a genius, not in the leaſt qualified to rule a king- 


6y 
had the teputation of the braveſt and moſt worthy pect 
in the kingdom. His excellent qualities gave him great 
authority at court, and among the Northumbrians, who 
were under his government. Leofric was univerſally 
eſteemed and reſpected for his merit. His power was 
ſo great in Mercia, that he was more a king there than 
Edward himſelf, Theſe two lords uniting together in 
order to prevent Godwin from ſoaring tov high, firmly 
adhered to the perſon of the king, and endeavoued to 
the utmoſt of their power, to ſupport his authority. 
Without their afliſtance, Edward, who was naturally a 
weak man, would have found it a very hard matter to 
guard himſelf againſt the artifices of ſo able and power- 
ful a ſubject as Godwin. Thus matters ſtood at the 
court of England, during the early part of this reign. 

Edward, to whom 1s given the glorious titles of Saint 
ana Confeſſor, aſcended the throne with a diſpoſition of 
mind ſomewhat repugnant to true holineſs. Beſides his 
hatred againſt Godwin and his own wife, he cheriſhed in 
his breaſt the defire of being revenged on his mother, 
which ill agreed with the dictates of the Goſpel. It is 
true, his mother, who had never any great affection ſor 
him, had done enough to cauſe Edward's diſguſt, in 
marrying Canute the Great, the mortal foe of her firſt 
huſband, She had moreover given her conſent, that 
the children by her ſecond marriage ſhould ſucceed to 
the crown of England; which ſhowed the had but little 
regard for thoſe by the firſt. This thing made fo deep 
an impreſſion on Edward's mind, that all her endeavours 
afterwards to procure him the throne, were not able to 
efface it. As ſoon as It was in his power to be revenged 
on her, he delayed not to put it in execution. He made 
a ſudden journey to Wincheſter, where her treaſures lay, 
and without ſhowing the leaſt regard for her, ſtripped 
her of all, leaving her only a moderate penſion tor her 
ſubſiſtence. Thus the princeſs, widow of two kings, 
mother of two more, and daughter of a duke of Nor- 
mandy, little inferior to a king, faw herſelf in the latter 
end of her days, reduced to poverty, by the rigour of 
her own fon ! But Edward was not ſatisfied with having 
ſhown, by this act of violence, the little regard and at- 
fection he had for his mother. Several hiſtorians aſſure 
us, that he moreover cauſed her to be accuſed of incon- 
tinence with Alwin biſhop of Wincheſter. They tell 
us, that without regarding her quality, he was ſo hard- 
hearted, as to make her undergo the trial of the fiery or- 
deal; which conſiſted in obliging the party accuſed, to 
walk bare- foot and hood-winkled over nine red-hot 
plough-ſhares. They pretend Emma came off unhurt, 
and that ſhe gave in memory of this deliverance, nine 
manors to the next monaſtery : but, (as appears irom 
what has been ſaid before,) ſhe had none left to give. 
However this be, ſhe lived ten years in the condition 
the king had reduced her to, confined to Wincheſter, 
as to a fort of priſon, from whence ſhe was not deli- 
vered, till death ſet her free in 1052 J. | 

Whilſt Edward was thus venting his reſentment againſt 


his 
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ſchool, and took delight in puzzling him not only in grammar, 
but in logic alſo. And when {he had done, would order her 
ſervant to give him ſome pieces of money. He farther fays, 
the had nothing of her father in her. Whence it was become 
a ſaying, Sicut /þing ro/amy genuit Godwinus Editham. Ingult 
p. 62. edit. Gale. 

+ Wincheſter, 

t The trial of Emma is related by Brompton and Knighton, 
and embelliſhed with ſome trivial circumſtances by Harpesfield. 
They tell us, Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a Norman, 
(whom Edward had brought over with him,) accuſed the queen 
of conſenting to the death of her fon Alfred, of endeavouring 
to poiſon her ſon Edward, and of maintaining an 11amous com- 
merce with biſhop Alwin. For which ſhe was condemned by 
a council, held on purpoſe, to purge herſelf by the trial of fire 
ordeal, as ſhe had offered to do, and as it is related above. But 
the whole matter admits of great diſpute. For Malmeſbury, 
Florence of Worcefter, Huntingdon, Hoveden, and Matth. 
of Weſtminſter, who lived near the time, ſay not a word of 
this miraculous purgation. Then again, Brompton fays, 
Robert immediately fled the kinzdom, whereas he went not off, 
as Malmetbury aflures us, till ſeveral years after upon another 
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his mother, he received advice, that a great ſtorm was 


gathering in the north. Sweyn, king of Norway, the 
ſon of Canute the Great, deſigning to lay claim to the 
crown of England, was making great preparations for 
an invaſion, which put the Engliſh | in dread of the like 
miſeries they had fo long experienced, and from which, 
for ſome time, they h: id been happily freed, Edward, 
who was no leſs alarmed than his ſubjects, at the news of 
this invaſion, made ſome preparations for his defence. 
Gunilda, neice to Canute the Great, fell a ſacrifice to 
his fears. She was conſtrained to abandon the kingdom 
and her family, to prevent her contriving ſome plot in 
favour of the Danes. But by a lucky turn, a war, which 
unexpectedly happened in 1043, between the kings ol 
Denmark and Norway, broke the meaſures of the lat- 
ter, and brought peace to the Engliſh, contrary to their 
expectation. Some time after, Sweyn Was depoſed by 
Magnus, the ſon of Olaus the Martyr, whom Canute 
the Great had diſpoſſeſſed of Norway. Magnus was no 
ſooner maſter of that kingdom, but he carried the war 
into Denmark, upon winch the king, whole name was 
alſo Sweyn, demanding the aſſiſtance of England, God- 
win was of opinion, that to Keep up the war between the 

two princes, an aid of fiſty ſail ſhould be ſent him. But 
Siward and L eolric, for reaſons unknown, prevented the 
council from coming to this refolution. For want of 
this aſſiſtance, Sweyn was dethroned ; but was reſtored 
to his kingdom, afcer the death of his enemy. 

The troubles in Denmark hindered not the piratical 
Danes from putting to ſea, and bringing terror to the 
Engliſh coaſts, In the year 1046, twenty-five fail of 
Danes arrived, unlooked for, at Sandwich, from hence 
they carried off a great buoty. Then Giling for Eflex, 
they carried away for ſlaves, great numbers of both ſexes, 
and all conditions. The Engliſh were extremely terr1- 
fed; but Godwin, Siward, and Leofric, took ſuch 
meaſures that the Danes, alarmed in their turn, haſtily 
retired, to carry their ravages eliewhere. 

The retreat of the Daniſh pirates did not reſtore peace 
to England; for the ſea-coaſts were that ſame year in- 
feſted by a new enemy. Swane, the fon of Godwin, 
having deflowered an abbeſs, with whom he was in love, 
and not daring to ſtay in England after ſuch a baſe ac- 
tion, retired into Denmark, "where he had in vain ex- 
pected his pardon, through the mediation of the carl, 
his father. But as Godwin found the king inexorable, 
Swane was not able to procure a pardon lo ſoon as he 
had imagined. Hereupon he manned eight ſhips, and 
made open war upon the Engliſh, plundering the mer- 
chants, and committing ſuch barbarities on the inhabi- 
tants of the ſca-coaſts, as exceeded thoſe of the moſt 
cruel enemies. His inſolence gave Godwin's enemies 
a plea to exaſperate the king more and more againſt his 
family. He himſelf was at a great loſs what to do in 
this affair. Fe was not willing to appear openly for his 
lon, left he ſhould be charged with abetting liis rebel- 
lion. On the other hand, he could not but be extreme- 
ly concerned at Swane's being declared an enemy to the 
public. In this perplexity, he deſired earl Beorn, tlie 
ſon of Ulphon and Eſtrith, ſiſter to Canute the Great, 
to uſe his intereſt with the king in behalf of his rebel- 
hous fon. Though Bœorn had Ttoutly declaimed againſt 
Swanc, he was prevailed upon by Godwin to ſpeal; to 
the king, who complied with his requeſt upon certain 
terms. Matters were now 1na fair way of being brought 
to a concluſion, and Beorn went to Swane, in order: to 
perſuade him to ſubmit to the king's mercy ; but he was 
ul rewarded for all his pains. Swane taking it in his 
head that the earl was come to betray him, ſlew him 
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occaſion. Moreover, he could not be archbiſhop then, ſince 
Edſius lived till 2050, which was three years after Alwin's 
death, (according to Flor. Matth. Weſt. Hoved. Chron, 
Mailr.) whom Brompton ſuppoſes to be alive at the trial, for 
he ſays, he allo gave nine manors to the church of Wincheſter. 
The Saxon Annals ſay, Edſius died in 1047, and Alwin in 
2045; and therefore Robert, could not be archbiſhop till two 
gears after his death, according to the Annals, Thus this 
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with his ow n hand, and ordered his body to be thrown 
into the ſea “. This brutal action prevented a reconci.. 
liation for the preſent: but the king forgave him after. 
wards, notwithſtanding the various crimes he had com- 
nitted againſt the ſtate: ſo much did this weak Prince 
ſtand in fear of Godwin's revenging himſelt, in caſe he 
continued inflexible, Thus Godwin, though hated by 
the king, obtained as many favours of him, as if he had 
really held the firſt place in his affections. But theſe 
good offices, inſtead of producing a mutual love, ſerved 
only to ment their diſunion. ry he carl did not think 
himſelf at all obliged to the King for favours that pro- 
ceeded partly from fear ; and the 1 ing increaled his ha. 
tred, in p roportion as he found himſelt under the neceC. 
ſity of ſtifling it. 
1 ne Norn N who were very numerous at the Court 
i Edward, and in much credit there, were allo great 
enemies to earl Godwin, and were conſtantly 1 Inverghing 
againſt him. Theſe looked upon Godwin as a pro! Med 
enemy, becauſe he complained of the great regard the 
king had for them; and his complaints were not alto. 


gether without cauſe. , Edward, who had been br ed i un 
among the Normans, ha for their manner 


a fondneſs 
and expreſſed ſuch an affection for them, as raiſed the 
jealouſy of the Engliſh. The Norman la guage was 
more ſpoke at court than the Saxon. Godwin ima- 
gincd he was above the power of any perſon; and there. 
fore was ſo far from ſeeking their protection, that he 
aflec ted by his continual railleries to ſhow, that he 
thought it not in their power to do him any miſchief, 

Þ obert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, of all the Nor mans, 

was the moſt eſteemed at court. The king had ta! en 
hi from a monaſtery in Normandy, to promote him to 
the e of London, and afterwards to the arch- 


biſnopric of Canterbury, to the great regret of ſeveral 


Englh bilhors, who alpired to that high tation. This 
prelate, who was naturally of a bauen temper, and 


whom his intereſt with the king made ſtill more aro- 

gant, kept no mealures with Godwi in, who, for his 0 art, 
ſhowed the utmoi! contempt for him. The archbithop, 
incenſed at the treatment of Godwin 11, made ule of all * 
addreſs to cauſe a wrong interpretation to be put on 21 

the earl's actions, aud to irritate the king {till more 
againſt that nobleman. Affairs were in this ſituation at 
court, when an accident happened which brought carl 


Godwin to the brink of ruin, and gave the King an op- 


portunity of ſhowing at laſt the hatred he bore him. 
Euſtace, carl of Boulogne 7, being come to viſit the 
King his brother-in law, was honourably and kindly re- 
ceived, Edward naving a particular alfection for him. 
Some time after, as he was on the road, in order or 
F rance, one of his people, who was ſent before to pro- 
vide him lodgings at Dover, quarrelled with a townl- 
man and killed "him. This accident making a great 
noiſe among the inhabitants, they ran to arms, in order 
to ſcize the murderer, who ſtood upen his defence, with 
lome of the earl's domeſtics that were with him. Euſtace, 
entering the town in the midſt of this tumult, and ſecing 
his people attacked, was obliged to take their part, 
without having time to enquire into the occaſion of the 
quarrel, But bei ing overpowered with numbers, twenty 
of his retinue were killed on the ſpot, and he himſelf 
narrowly eſcaped with his life. Enraged at this affront, 
he returned to the king at Gloneefter, where the court 
was then, and loudly demanded ſatisfaction. Edward, 
willing to do him jultice, ordered Godwin to march im- 
mediately with ſome troops, and chaſtiſe the rioters tha 
were under his government. But inftead of obeving tlie 
king's order, the earl warmly replied, that it was not 
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whole ſtory ſcems to be a mere fiction; and to have n9 
foundation in fact. 

* The Saxon Annals ſay, they buried his body in a certain 
church; but that afterwards his relations and the mariners of 


London dug it up, and buried it at Wincheſter, near that of 


king Canute. dax. Ann. 1046. 


17 Father to the famous Godfrey of Boulogne, who took 
Jeruſalem from the Saracens, 


IE nes 


Xx 


Dok 


the cuſtom in England to puniſh people unheard, and 
that the rights and privileges of the ſubjects ought not to 
be violated ; that the accuſed ſhould be ſummoned, and 
make ſatisfaction with their bodies or eſtates, if guilty, 
or if innocent, ſhould be diſcharged. He added, in a 
very haughty tone, that being earb of Kent, it was his 
buſineſs to protect thoſe that were under his government, 
againſt the inſults of foreigners. Some gay; he cven 
charged the king to deliver up the earl of Boulogne into 
his hands, that he might be puniſhed upon the place, it 
found guilty of this riot. Edward was extremely cha- 
grined at this bold anſwer; which was not only a bare- 
faced refuſal to obey his commands, but allo a ſtinging 
reproach for his partiality to foreigners. The archbiſhop 
and the reſt of the Normans, earneſtly ſeized this oppor- 
tunity to exaſperate him againſt the carl, and to fan the 
already kindled embers into a fame. How angry ſo- 
ever the king was, he was forced to conceal it, not being 
in a condition to puniſh on the ſpot, a lord, whoſe power 
rivalled his. Siward and Leofric being abſent, he durſt 
not attempt any thing againſt Godwin, without being 
firſt aſſured of their concurrence. Being very impatient 
of revenge, he diſpatched ſeveral meſlengers to theſe 
two lords, to inform them of his reſolution to chaſtiſe 
Godwin, and to order, or rather to deſire them, to re- 
pair to him immediately. How privacely ſocver tlis 
matter was tranſacted, Godwin had notice of his deſign, 
and took his meaſures accordingly. As he was very 
fnGble he ſhould be infallibly ruined, was he not before- 
hand with his enemies, he drew together ſome troops, 
which were ſoon reinforced with others from his ſon's 
government. An incurſion the Welſh made at the ſame 
time into Herefordſhire, furniſhed him with a pretence 
to levy this army. He propag:ted a report, that theſe 
forces were raiſed to drive the enemy our of the king- 
dom, though he had received no orders about the mat- 
ter. In the interim, the king having ſummoned him to 
appear before a general aſſembly convened at Gloucelter, 
he came there with his ſons, but ſo well attcuded, that 
he had nothing to fear. Thus guarded as he was, che 
molt prudent knowing it would have been dangerous to 
have puihed matters too far, adviſed the king to hide his 
reſentment, They repreſented to him, that if the earl 
ſtood on his defence, as he ſeemed reſolved to do, it 
was greatly to be feared, he would draw to his fide the 
majority of the people, whoſe intereſts he ſeemed to 
eſpouſe, and therefore the giving him a reaſon to carry 
his audaciouſnels any farther, could not be done without 
danger, In purſuance of this advice, ſuch a peace was 
patched up as Godwin deſired, that is, he came off by 
making ſome excuſes, which related more to his manner 
of acting, than to the main point in hand. This re- 
conciliation was of no long continuance. Edward. who 
could not digeſt the affront he had received, fought new 
meaſures againſt Godwin, by gaining over ſome of his 
principal friends, by preſents and promiſes. As ſoon as 
matters were ordered to his mind, he convened a gene- 
ral aſſembly, before whom Godwin and his ſons were 
lummoned to appear. But being informed a deſign was 
lad of apprehending them, they refuſed to appear, un- 
leſs they had a pals, and hoſtages given them for their 
tecurity, Hereupon they were baniſhed from the king- 
dom, and the combination : gainſt them was fo well put 
together, that they ſaw themſelves ſuddenly abandoned 
y their principal adherents, and forced to ſubmit to the 
entence paſſed upon them. Edward, not content with 
having thus got rid of Godwin, he ſhut up the queen in 

c nunnery of Warwell, with a deſign, in all appear- 
ance, never to take her again. Godwin retired to the 
earl of Flanders, father-in-law to his ſon Toſton, and 

arold failed for Ireland, where he hoped to mect with 
alſiſtance. 

In the interim Godwin, who thought he had been ill- 
uſed, relolved upon endeavouring to right himſelf by 
arms, having no other courſe to take, as matters itood 
33 ger. and him. The earl of Flanders hav- 
* neu him with ſome ſhips, he infeſted the eaſtern 

5 of England, whilſt Harold did the fame to the 
Weltern, But theſe faint attempts were to little purpoſe, 
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as their forces were not very conſiderable; and therefore 
Godwin returned to Flanders, where, for the ſpace of 
two years, he endeavoured to perſuade the ear), his pro- 
tector, that it was for his intereſt to aſſiſt him with a 
powerful army, and to have in England ſuch a ſriend as 
he was. Baldwin being at length prevailed upon, 
granted him an aid capable of rendering him formida- 
ble. Whilſt on the other hand, Harold manned out a 
conſiderable fleet from Ireland. Edward received intel- 
ligence of theſe proceedings, fitted out a number of 
veſſels, which he manned with able ſeamen, with all 
expedition; the command of it was given to Radulph 
of Mantes his nephew *, and another lord named Odda. 
Theſe two admirals being informed that Godwin had 
been ſecn off Rumney Point, reſolved upon going in 
queſt of him, in order to bring him to an engagement; 
but he had time to fail off eifewhere. His meaſures 
being thus broken by the king's expedition, he ſtcered 
his courſe back again for F:inders, and ſent Harold 
into Ireland. His view was to make the king believe, 
that he dropped his undertaking, by reafon of the obſtacles 
he met with. In the mcan while, he kept his fleet 
always in readineis to put to ſea, that he might ſeize 
any opportunity that might preſent itſelf. Shortly after 
he had one given him, which he did not fail to take 
advantage of. Whether the two admirals had been 
wanting in point of duty or conduct, or whether by the 
intrigucs at court, which hiſtory has not ſufficiently 
cleared up, Edward on 1 ſudden removed theſe two 
lords from the command of the fleet. This alteration, 
and the breaking ſome of the inferior officers, raiſed 
ſuch diſcontents among the lailors, that vaſt numbers 
of thera deſerted, Thus the king's ſhips not being in a 
condition to keep the ſca for want of hands, were 
brought up the Thames in order to be refitted. Godwin, 
by his ſpies, being informed how matters ſtood, put to 
ſea immediately, and made a deicent on the Iſle of 
Wight, where he extorced great ſums from the inhabi- 
tants, whillt he waited for his ſon Harold's joining him; 
wich being done, they failed up the Thames, and ad- 
vanced towards London, where the king's fleet lay. 
Edward, giving way to his paſſion, was minded, with 
what ſhips were ready, to go himſelf and try the fortune 
of an engagement; but his council diſapproved of the 
meaſure. They repreſented to him, that inſtead of 
hazarding his perion in an action, the conſequences 
whereot might prove fatal, it would be more for his 
own and the kingdom's advantage, to try to make 
Godwin return to his obedience, by calmer methods, 
This was wholeſome advice : but it would have been a 
hard matter to bring the king to approve of it, had not 
Godwin, who was informed of what paſſed at court, 
pave the way, by ſaving him the ſhame of making the 
tirlk advances. He tent the king word, that he was 
not come to fight againſt his ſovereign, but moſt 
humbly to intreat him to hear what he had to ſay in his 
juſtification: that his coming thus armed, was only to 
defend himſelf againſt the inſults of his enemies, and 
that he ſhould always make it his chiefeſt glory to be the 
moſt faithful of his ſubjects. How refpe&tfuFToever 
this meſſage might be, Edward, looking upon it as a 
fort of an inſulting banter, refuſed to hearken to any 
terms of accommodation; affirming, he could not re- 
ſolve to pardon his brother's murderer. His obſtinacy 
had like to have had a fatal effect. Godwin's army, 
entirely made up of foreigners, who were in hopes of 
enriching themſelves with the plunder of London, was 
for engaging the king's fleet without delay, But the 
carl, who was perfectly informed how the council ſtood 
diſpoſed, checked the ardour of his ſoldiers, and be- 
haved in a very ſubmiſſive manner with regard to the 
king. His moderation at lengch had its intended effect. 
Edward was prevailed upon by the principal lords, and 
eſpecially Stigand biſhop of Wincheſter, a ſteady friend 
to Godwin, to receive the earl into favour again, at 
leaſt to an outward appearance. e even agreed he 
ſhould be acquitted by the general aſſembly of the 
kingdom, of the murder of prince Alfred, which he 
was charged with anew, on condition he would give 
| hoſtages 


* He was ſon to Goda (the ſiſter of Edward,) and the carl of Mantes, See p. 59. 
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hoſtages for his good behaviour for the future. Godwin | to do. Harold, of as great parts and abilities as his 
iudmitting to the/king's terms, put into his hands his father, but withal of more honour and conſcience, 
lon Ulnoth, and his grandſon Hacune, who were ſent | firmly gained over to his intereſts both the nobles and 
forthwith into Normandy, Edward not thinking he | people, by his civil and obliging behaviour, wherea 
could ſecure them in England. Godwin and his ſons | Godwin's haughtineſs and pride loſt him many friends, 
were reſtored to their eſtates and honours, and the king | In the mean time, the fame reaſons that conſtrained the 
honourably took again the queen his wife, whom he | king to act courteouſiy with the father, obliged him to 
imagined he had got rid of for his life. do the fame with the ſon. Though he loved him not, 
On the accommodation of matters between the king | it would have been an impolitic ſtep to ſhow his ill-will, 
end the carl, the archbiſhop of Canterbury retired to | left it ſhould prove the occaſion of a rupture, which 
the monaſtery of Jumiege in Normandy. Shortly after | would evidently have hurt the King's intereſt, conſider. 
his departure he was baniſhed the kingdom by an | ing Harold's great credit both at court and with the 
afſembly- general, as a fomenter of diviſions between | people. 5 OW; 
the king and his ſubjects. Stigand was made archbiſhop If the overgrown power of the Godwin family 
in his room, on a ſuppoſition that the ſee was become | created uneaſineſs in the King, it was in ſome meaſure 
vacant by his baniſhment, a ſuppoſition that the court balanced by the ſatisfaction he had in ſeeing his kingdom 
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of Rome would by no means admit. Thus ended the | exempt from war, ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne, 

affair of Godwin. Inſtead of being ſhut out from the | But this tranquillity, which could not but be very grate. 4 
favour of the king, this nobleman, contrary to the ful to a prince of ſo unwarlike a temper, was ſomewhat 1 
expectations of his enemies, became more powerſul and interrupted by a quarrel with Macbeth king of Scotland, Y 
formidable. The fame year he loſt his third fon Swane, | who had made himſelf maſter of Cumberland in the 3 
who being gone a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, died on the | year 1054. This little Kingdom, which for a long 23 


road in Syria, where he fell into the hands of robbers “. while had been under the pr otection of the crown of 
The court of England enjoying a profound quiet | England, was in difpute between Macbeth, and 
ever ſince the return of Godwin , William the Baſtard, | Malcolm, a lord of royal family of Cumberland 
duke of Normandy, took an opportunity to pay a viſit | Edward eſpouſing the cauſe of Malcolm, committioned 
to Edward. It is the opinion of ſome hiſtorians, that | Siward to reftore him to his kingdom. This war 
Edward ſent him word by archbiſhop Robert, that he | laſted not long. Siward by one deciſive battle, in 
deſigned to make him his heir, and that his aim in this | 1055, obliged Macbeth to abandon Cumberland, and 
viſit was to get a confirmation of his promiſe. But | leave his rival in poſſeſſion of it T. Siward had ſcarce 
this is merely conjecture, However this be, during finiſhed this affair, when he was terized with a diſtemper, 
William's ſtay in England, the king took a pleaſure in that ended with his life, When he found he was near 
ſhowing his gratitude for all the civilities he had re- J his end, he got upon his legs, and cauſing his armour tg 
ceived both from him, and from the duke his father. be put on, expired in that poſture, declaring it was a 
It is affirmed, that after he had thus publicly teſtified | ſhameful thing for a brave man to die in his bed F, 
his gratitude, he gave him in private a more ſubſtantial Afﬀer the death of this earl, the government of 
mark of his affection, by making his will, and nomi- | Northumberland was beſtowed on 'Tofton, brother to 
nating him for his heir and ſucceſſor. If it be true that Harold, Edward not being maſter of reſolution enough 
Edward made his will, which no-body ever ſaw, it is | to refule him that favour, though he dreaded nothing 
more probable he did it at this time, than when he was | more than the raiſing that family. Some pretend that 
in Normandy. However this be, it was this will, real this was done through policy. | 
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or forged, that furniſned the duke with a pretence of Earl Harold daily gained ground; his perſonal merit 4 
becoming maſter of England after the death of Edward. and liberal temper procured him ſuch friends every day, NZ 
Godwin's death made no great alteration in the affairs Jas were able to ſupport him againſt the attempts of the E 
of England. Harold had the ſame friends, the fame ] king himſelf. Though he had married the duke of 2 
creatures, and the fame intereſt as the earl his father | Mercia's daughter, Alfgar his brother-in-law behaved 4 
had when alive. All the difference to be obſerved be- | indifterently towards him, merely through envy at {us þ . | 
tween the father and ſon was, that the ſon was of a tem- I greatneſs. This lord, being of a turbulent ſpirit, en- J 
per more courteous and condeſcending, carried himſelf } tered into a dangerous conſpiracy, and privately hel A 
with 2 great deal lets pride, and behaved in a more | intelligence with Griffin, king of Wales, to the detri- [ 
reſpectful and ſubmiſſive manner to the king. He was ment of the public, Edward being informed of it, A 
in hopcs, by his carriage, to blot out of the King's mind cauſed him to be acculed of treaſon and condemned f C 
the in will he had to long bore his family; but this was | bamiſhment. Altgar retired to his friend Gritzg, YZ 
to no purpoſe. Edward perhaps had not fo great an | who received him with open arms, and fomented lus 5 
averſion for him, as he had for his father; but he ſtood { diſcontent to the utmoſt of his power |. Some time 4 
as much in fear of him, as indeed he had good reaſon | after they made an inroad into Herelordſhire and A 
Simeon of Durham ſays, being pricked in canſcience for | © going to put into my mouth, may choak me this moment, | 0 
the murder of carl Beorn, he went from Flanders bare-foot as | * if 1 had any hand in the death of that prince,” "They pre- N 


far as Jeruſalem, and in his return home ward died of a cold he | tend, that upon ſaying thele words, he went to ſwallow tae 
got in Lycia. Sim. Dunelm, p. 186. fatal morſel, but alas! it never reached his ſtomach, to the 
*The death of Godwin happened on the 17th of the J great aſtoniſhment of the by-ftanders. For the veracity o 
calends of May, 105%; and we could wiſh, that the circum- | this particular we cannot vouch ; but all biltorians agree that 
ſtances of it were recorded by more reſpectable authorities than | Godwin died ſuddenly, as he fat at table with the king. He 
we hind them: however that be, they tell us, that as Godwin | was buried in the old monaſtery at Wincheiter. Harold his 
was one day fitting at table with the king, the cup-bearer in | eldeſt fon ſuccecded him in all his poſts, and the he had 
his hurry made a trip with one foot, but recovered himſelf | before his father's death were given to Alfgar, the fon of 
wich the other. Several who were preſent making themſelyes | Leofric, duke of Mercia. | 
merry on this iucident, obſerved, that one foot came luckily 


t He defeated and kNled Macbeth iv battle, and reſtorcs 


; to the aihſtance of the other; and the carl, to increale their | Malcolm to the throne of his anceſtors. W. Malinet. p. 79. 
4 mirth, added, “do brother ſhould aſſiſt brother, when either | Chron, Mailr. p. 138. Hume, ch. III. 


0 & ſtands in need.“ As ſoon as the words were out of his 
| mouth, 4.dwa;d turned towards him, and ſaid, & So might my 
10 « bruther have helped me, it Godwin had not interpoſed,” 
uh This exceeding ſmart reply ſo much aſtoniſhed the carl, that | the wound before or behind? and being told, belore; he only 
he inmuiatcly roſe up, and addrefling himſelf to the king, J replied, “ am glad to hear it, for ſo it became my fon © 
bal fd, with a great deal of emotion, “I perceive, my lord, by | die.” 
ill | « waat you have juſt now faid that you ſtill think me guilty | Hiſtorians are divided in their opinions, whether this earl 
© of the death of the prince, your brother, though I have been | was baniſhed juſtly or not. Simeon of Durham and Rrowptor) 
: « publicly acquitted of that crime. But to give you a treſh {| fay he went to Ireland full, and procuring eighteen he; 
de proof 0f u 3nnogence, I pray God that this morſel I am | joined Grifiin, | * 


$ Simeon of Durham ſays, carl Siward's fon was ſlain in 
the battle with Macbeth; and Huntingdonadds, that when tif 
news was brought him, he atked, whether he had received 
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tempted to drive them thence. Encouraged by this 
ſucceſs, they began to make farther advances * when 
they met earl Harold, who ſtopped their career. He 
had, of his own accord, levied an army in his govern- 
ments, and boldly marched towards them, to give 
them battle. They quickly found the difference be- 
teen him and Radulph. Harold ſuperior in valour 
and conduct, put them to the rout, and compelled 
them to retreat into Wales, whence they durſt not 
come forth any more. A peace being the fruits of this 
victory, Harold made uſe of all his intereſt to obtain a 
pardon for Alfgar, and prevailed upon Edward to re- 
{tore him to his eſtate and honours. By this uncommon 
act of generoſity, he gained the friendſhip of Altgar, 
and wonderfully increaſed the people's regard for 
himſelf. 

The reputation Harold acquired in this laſt expedi- 
tion, which happened in 1057, his generoſity to Alfgar, 
his affable and obliging behaviour, and his beneficent 
emper, entirely gained him the hearts of the people. 
They now began to talk openly, that ſince the king had 
no heirs, no one was ſo worthy to ſucceed him as 
Harold. The affection of the Engliſh for the earl, 
very ſenſibly touched Edward, who had all along lived 
in hopes of an opportunity to ruin him. Hitherto it 
ſeems as if this prince had a deſign of leaving the crown 
to the duke of Normandy, ſince he was not ignorant 
that he had a nephew in Hungary, and yet had never 
once thought of recalling him home and ſecuring him 
the ſucce ſſion. But the moment he found carl Harold 
aſpired to the crown, or at leaſt, that the people marked 
him out for his ſucceſſor, he judged it would be in vain 
to ſet up a foreign prince, in competition with an 
Engliſh ear] backed with ſuch great power and credit. 
This, in all probability, was the reaſon that induced 
him at laſt to ſend for Edward his nephew, the ſon of 
Edmund Ironſide, out of Flungary. Prince Edward 
came inco England in 1057, bringing with him his 
young fon Edgar, with Margaret and Chriſtina his 
daughicrs, who were all three born in Hungary. The 
arrival ot this prince, the ſon of a king of England, 
whoſe memory was dear to the nation, could not but be 
very acceptable to the Englith ; and therefore, without 
heſitation, they looked upon him as the heir apparent 
to the crown, their eſteem for Harold giving place to 
their affection for the royal family. Indeed there was 
no calling in queſtion this young prince's right to ſuc- 
cecd his uncle, ſince, had he not been abſent when it 
was debated who ſhould fit on the throne after Hardi- 
canute, there 1s no doubt but he would have had the 


Preference even before king Edward himſelf, Which 


conſideration was apparently the reaſon the king his 
uncle leſt him ſo long in Hungary, leſt his preſence 
might occaſion ſome dangerous commotions. But this 
prince, who ſeemed deſigned for the crown, died ſoon 
after his arrival in England, leaving his juft, though 
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* They took and ſacked Hereford, burning the church and 
monaſtery, with the relics of king Ethelbert, who was treache- 
rouſly flain by king Offa. Hereford Ci. e.) the Ford of the 
army, was built as a frontier in the time of the Heptarchy. This 
was the only misfortune that ever happened to that city. Camd. 

+ (2. e. Truly noble, to denote his being of royal blood. 

's father, prince Edward, ſurnamed the Out-Law, was buried 
at St. Paul's, London. Sax. Ann. 1057. 
| Tt Hiſtorians give this lord a great character; but eſpecially 
they extol Godiva his wife, above all the women in her time. 

t 's related of this lady, that in order to free the inhabitants 
of Coventry froma heavy tax laid on them by her huſband, the 
readily conſented to perform a very extraordinary act. The 
earl, upon her interceding in their behalf, told her, he would 
eaſe them of their burden, provided ſhe would ride on horle- 
back naced, from one end of the town to the other, This 
non gave the burghers but little hopes of being relieved. 
zut Godiva undertook the matter, covering her body with her 
hair, and commanding all perſons to keep within doors and 
trom their windows, on pain of death. How great ſoever the 
penalty Was, there was one, Who could not forbear giving a 
Fcp out of Curiolity, but it coſt him his life, In memory of 
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lefexted Radulph, earl of that county, who had at- 


73 
empty title, to Edgar his fon, ſirnamed Atheling t. 
Leofric , duke of Merica, followed him the ſame 
year. Alfgar ſucceeded to his father's earldom, by 
Harold's intereſt, who earneſtly interceded for him. 
Harold's ambition and hopes were raiſed by prince 
Edward's death. It is truc, he had left a fon behind 
him but fo young that it ſeemed no hard matter to ſet 
him aſide. Beſides, it was poſſible he might die before 
the king. Accordingly, Harold was refolved to make 
the beſt of the prelent favourable conjuncture. But 
before he openly diſcovered his deſigns, he thought 
it requiſite to get out of the hands of the duke of 
Normandy, Ulnoth his brother, and Haciſne his nephew, 
whom the earl his father had given for hoſtages to the 
king. But though he was very urgent in demanding 
them, alledging, that ſince Godwin was dead, there 
was no manner of reaſon to keep them any longer, and 
that it would be highly unjuſt ro deprive them of the 
benefit of an Engliſh education, yet he couid not pre- 
vail with the king. Edward always put him off with 
ſaying, they were not in his power, but in the duke of 
Normandy's, and therefore to him he was to make 
application. In fine, Harold perceiving he could get 
no other anſwer from him, defired leave to go into 
Normandy, to ſolicit the duke for their deliverance. 
His requeſt was very readily granted. Nothing could 
be more ageeable to the king, than the earl's reloluti-.n 
of going to Normandy, not at all queſtioning but the 
duke would detain him there. At lea, he hoped, duke 
Willam would take fuch meaſures as would f. ce him 
from all obſtacles the earl might lay in his way. Harold 
having obtained the king's conſent, embarked for Roan, 
without the leaſt ſuſpieion of the danger he was running 
into, being ignorant of the king's intention with relation 
to the ſucceſſion. Hardly was he got to ſea, before a 
tempeſt aroſe, which drove him on the coaſt of Picardy, 
and compelled him to put in at one of the ports of the 
earl of Ponthicu, where he was immediately ſeized. 
As ſoon as they knew who he was, they carried him to 
Gwido earl of Ponthieu, who, glad to find himſelf 
maſter of ſo rich a prize, was reſolved to ſet a round price 
on his head. It would have been a difficult thing for 
Harold to have got off, had he not, whilſt he pretended 
to treat about his ranſom, found the means to inform 
the duke of Normandy how matters ſtood with him. 
As ſoon as the duke received the news, he ſent and 
demanded the prifoner of the earl of Ponthieu, letting 
him know, that he had no manner of pretence to detain 
a ſtranger, that was going to Roan, and by a tempeſt caſt 
on his coaſts. The earl not daring to diſpute the caſe 
with the duke, ſet the priſoner at liberty, who imme- 
diately purſued his journey to Roan. Duke William 
not being ignorant of Harold's defigns on the crown of 
England, was at a great loſs how to behave towards him. 
He had but two ways to take, both equally dangerous. 
He muſt either detain Harold by force, or try to gain 
him by fair means. If he went the firſt way to work, 
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whom, there is a ſtatue of a man looking out of a window, 
always kept in a houfe at Coventry. Bur whether this be true 
or not, there 15 a procethon or cavalcade {til made there every 
year, in memory of Godiva, with a figure, repreſenting a 
naked woman riding through che city. The pictures of Leofrie 
and Godiva were alto ſet up in the widows of I rinity-churchy 
with this inſcription : 


I Luric, for the love of thee, 
Do ſet Coventry toll-/ree. 


This city had its name either from the convent new built 
and richly endowed by Leofcic, or, as ſome aſſert, from a 
rivulet running through it, now called Shirburn, but in an 
old charter of the priory, Cuentford. This city was famous 
for its walls, which were demoliſhed in the time of Charles II. 
and the gates only left ſtanding. In one of which, named 
Gofford, is to be ſeen the vaſt thie:d-bone of a boar, w hica 
they tell you was flain by Guy carl of Warwick, after he 
had with his ſnout turned up the pool or pond now called 
Swaneſwell-Pool, but in ancient charters, Swineſwell. Here 
is allo a fine croſs built (33 Hen. VIII.) by Sir William Hollies, 
lord-mayor of London, Camd. 
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it would not be for his intereſt, that the Engliſh as yet 
ſhould know he had any thoughts of ſucceeding to the 
crown. Beſides, Harold had ſo many friends in the 
kingdom, it was to be feared, the detaining him would 
occaſion a rupture between England and Normandy, 
which would break all the meaſures the king ſhould take 
in his favour. And indeed, in caſe Edward ſhould die 
during the war, how was it poſſible for him to leave the 
crown to a prince that was actually in arms againſt the 
Engliſh nation? Moreover, Harold being duke of 
Weſſex, and earl of Kent, all the ſtrong places in the 
ſouthern parts were in the hands of his creatures, and 
conſequently this would lay great obſtacles in the duke's 
way. In ſhort, the duke had not perfect information 
what ſteps Harold had made to pave his way to the 
crown; as, on the other hand, Harold was ignorant of 
the deſigns of the king and duke. The duke conſidered 
further, that by detaining Harold in priſon, he ſhould 
break the moſt ſacred rights of hoſpitality, which a great 
ſoul could not be guilty of without offering extreme vio- 
lence to itſelf. Theſe conſiderations induced him to 
take the other courſe, though it was no leſs dangerous. 
By laying himſelf open to Harold, he put it in his power 
to prevent the execution of his deſigns. However, be- 
lieving he ſhould gain him by putting fo great a truſt in 
him, he plainly told him the hopes he had of one day 
mounting the throne of England, grounded on the good- 
will the king bore him. This diſcovery was followed 
with large promiſes, in caſe he would ſupport his pre- 
tenſions, and the aſſurance of a reward proportionable 
to ſo important a piece of ſervice, He let him know 
likewiſe, that his aſpiring to the crown, though not of 
the royal family was no ſecret to him, and endeavoured 
to make him ſenſible, how many difficulties he had to 
Encounter before he could attain to his ends. To divert 
him from his purpoſe, he laid before him all the obſta- 
cles, he mult naturally expect to meet with, as well from 
Edgar, as the other Engliſh lords, who would look on 
his ambition with a jealous eye. To theſe conſidera- 
tions he added this material one : that provided he was 
ſo fortunate, as to ſurmount all the obſtacles he had 
mentioned, he would ſtill find in him an enemy, who 
wanted neither money nor arms, nor friends to maintain 
a right he was reſolved to defend to the laſt drop of his 
blood. In fine, he repreſented to him, that in caſe he 
was bent to purſue his firſt deſign, inſtead of ſecuring, as 
he might now do, a power and grandeur, ſecond to 
none but the ſupreme, he ran the riſk of loſing a certain 
good, for the hopes of a very great uncertainty. Harold 
was too wiſe not to ſee, that on this occaſion he had but 
one courſe to take; which was, to diſſemble the matter 
to the duke. He returned him therefore an anſwer, 
That indeed, before the arrival of prince Edward, he 
had been of opinion, that had the king died without 
heirs, he was as worthy to aſcend the throne, as any 
other nobleman of the kingdom. He even owned, that 
he had gone fo far as to take ſome meaſures, which 
might give him hopes of ſucceſs: but that he had 
dropped his deſign ever ſince the coming of Edward, 
being ſenſible there was no room to pretend to the 
crown, as long as there were princes of the royal family 
in England. He alſo added, that ſince he was acquaint- 
ed with his pretenſions, and the king's mind, which till 
then he had been 1gnorant of, he had much rather the 
kingdom ſhould be governed by fo great prince as the 
duke was, than by Edgar Atheling, who ſcarce knew 
how to govern himſelf. To convince him the more 
that he was in earneſt, he came to terms with him, and 
among others, demanded one of his daughters in mar- 
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* The Duke made Harold ſwear to deliver up Dover as 
foqn as king Edward was dead. Then loading him with pre- 
ſents, diſmiſſed him with his nephew Hacune, promiſing to 
bring over Ulnoth, his brother, when he himſelf ſhould come 
into England. Sim. Dunel. p. 196. 

+ Vide Rapin, book v. 

t This was the end of Griffith ap Llewelwyn, to whom the 
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he was apprehenſive of declaring himſelf too ſoon, fince | 


torted from him, and conſequently not binding. 


riage, as a reward for the ſervice he deſigned to do him, 
W hatever Harold required, was immediately and joy. 
fully complied with. But as the princeſs the duke de- 
ſigned for him was too young, the intended marriage 
was · put off till a convenient time. In the interim, duke 
William, not truſting wholly to Harold's bare word, 
made him ſwear on the Goſpels that he would punc- 
tually perform what he had promiſed ; eſpecially, that 
he would never attempt to aſcend the throne of Eng. 
land. This agreement being made, they parted both 
of them extremely well fatished in outward appearance, 
and Harold returned into England“. He was no 
ſooner at liberty, but he looked upon his oath as ex- 
He 
could not underſtand upon what grounds the duke of 
Normandy could pretend to the crown of England, or 
by what right Edward could transfer it to a foreigner, 
And therefore, ſo far was he from any thoughts of ſtand- 
ing to his engagements, that he was reſolved to take the 
advantage of the duke's entruſting him with his deſigns, 
by managing his affairs ſo as to render them abortive, 
Thenceforward he uſed a double dihgence to ſtrengthen 
his party in ſuch a manner, as ſhould put it out of the 
power of the king or duke to lay any obſtacles in his 
way. If hitherto he had entertained any ſcruple with 
regard to prince Edgar, it entirely vaniſhed upon con- 


ſideration, that in mounting the throne himſelf he 


ſhould do no injury to that prince, ſince the crown 
would be otherwiſe diſpoſed of even by his uncle the 
king. He exerted therefore his endeavours, to ſecure 
an intereſt in all the great lords of the kingdom; which 
he found no hard matter to do. The duke of Normandy 
was ablent, and but little known in England, where 
moreover the Normans were extremely hated. Prince 
Edgar, by reaſon of his youth, was in no condition to 
put a ſtop to proceedings fo deſtructive to his claims. 
As for the king, he was to unreſolved in the affair of the 
ſucceſſion, that he promoted the intereſt neither of the 
prince his nephew, nor of the duke. He was, no doubt, 
at a loſs how to reconcile the two ſteps he had made; 
the promiſing the duke of Normandy, and the recalling 
his nephew from Hungary. He had no farther vicw, 
than the paſſing his days in peace, without troubling 
himſclf about what ſhould happen after his death. Thus 


ecvery thing concurring to favour Harold's deſigns, he 


omitted nothing that might ſerve to confirm the good 
opinion the Engliſh had of him. To which end, two 
very good opportunities offered ſhortly after F. 


The Welih having renewed their incurſions in 1063, 


under Griffin their king, Harold, and Toſton his bro- 


their joined their forces to repulſe them. They were 


ſo fortunate in this expedition, that after having had the 
advantage ſeveral times, they compelled the Welſh to 
dethrone Griffin, and become tributary to England. 
Griffin being reſtored afterwards, and renewing the war 
with the Engliſh, Harold marched to the frontiers of 
Wales, and ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Welſh, that 
they ſent him the head of their king F. This event, 
which demonſtrated, how formidable Harold was to the 
enemies of the Kingdom, confirmed the Engliſh in their 
opinion that he, who knew ſo well how to defend it, 
deferved to wear the crown. Another circumſtance hap- 
pened which added new luſtre to Harold's character, 
by affording him an opportunity of giving proof of his 
moderation and equity, as he had juſt done of his valour 
and conduct. Toſton, his brother, earl of Northum- 
berland, treated the Northumbrians with great ſeverity, 
and committed ſo many acts of injuſtice, that the people, 
not being able to bear his crueltics, took up arms againſt 
him, and expelled him from his earklom. This action 


is 2 — 


Welſh Chronicles give the character of a valiant and generous 
prince, and for the moſt part victorious, till now he periſhed 
by the treachery of his own people. Harold ſent the head with 
the gilded ftern of Griifin's thin, which the Welth had brought 
with the head, to the king at Glouceſter, Florence of Wor- 
ceſter adds, that the brother of Grittin {wore tealty to Harold 
as well as to the king. 

| being 
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being of a dangerous conſequence, Harold was ordered 
to chaſtiſe them, and reſtore his brother. As ſoon as 
he came near them, the Northumbrians ſent deputies to 
"form him of the reaſon of their riſing. They told hun 
mey had no deſign of withdrawing their obedjence from 
the king, but only from an unjuſt and cruel governor, 
who exerciſed over them a tyrannical power, which 
neither they nor their forefathers had ever been accul- 
tomed to. At the ſame time, they intimated, that they 
were reſolved to hazard their lives, rather than ſubmit to 
the like power again. However, they ſolemnly pro- 
reſted, that if the king would {et over them one that 
would govern them according to the laws and cuſtoms 
of their country, nothing ſhould be able to ſhake their 
6dclity. To theſe remonſtrances they added a long liſt 
of the grievances they had ſuffered under Toſton, and 
entreated Harold to preter the good of the public, before 
the intereſts of his own family. Harold finding that this 
affair related chiefly to Toſton, and that the king was 


not directly concerned in it, ſent an impartial account of 


the whole matter to the court. At the ſame time he in- 
terceded for the Northumbrians; and not content with 
obtaining their pardon, he procured them Morcar, the 
ſon of Alſgar, duke of Mercia, for their governor. By 
theſe juſt proceedings, he entirely gained the affections 
of the northern people, and knitted the band of friend- 
ſhip between him and Alfgar cloſer than before. This 
was abſolutely neceſſary for the bringing about his de- 
fons, If bv theſe actions Harold encreaſed in favour 
with the people, he exaſperated by them, to the laſt de- 
gree, his brother Foſton, who never forgave him. But 
as it was not in bis power to vent his fury on Harold's 

erſon he turned it upon ſomt of his domeſtics, whom 
* cauſed to be cut in pieces, then to barrelled up, 
and ſent to his brother ſor a preſent “. After ſo barba- 
rous an action, not daring to ſtay any longer in Eng- 
land, ne retired into Flanders, to earl Baldwin, his father- 
in-law, 

Whilſt Harold was thus preporing his way to the 
crown, Edward gave himſelf but little trouble about the 
buſineſs of the ſucceſſion, which he had exceedingly em- 
broiled by the engagements he had entered into with the 
duke of Normandy. His thoughts were wholly en- 
groſſed about building the church and monaſtery of 
Weſtminſter ; on which he laid out the money he ſhould 
have expended in a journey he had formerly vowed to 
take to Rome, from which he was diſpenſed with by 
the pope upon that condition. In this very place, 
called Thorney by the Saxons, ſtood formerly a famous 
temple, ſacred to Apollo. Sebert, king of Eſſex, after 
he had embraced the Goſpel, converted this Pagan tem- 
pie 1nto a Chriſtian church, which was deſtroyed by the 
Danes. This church, after having lain a long time in 
ruins, Edward undertook the rebrfilding of, with an ad- 
joining monaſtery, which, from its lying weſt of Lon- 
don, was called Weſtminſter T. In procels of time, a 
city was built here by degrees, which almoſt rivalled 
London itſelf. Theſe two cities, ſeparated only by a 
gate, have diſtinẽt magiſtrates and privileges, though 


they have often been confounded under the common 


name of London. The church and monaſtery being 
ſniſhed towards the latter end of the year 1065, Edward 
was deſirous the dedication ſhould be performed in a 
very ſolemn manner. 
London a general aſſembly, at which were preſent all 
the biſhops and great men of the kingdom, who were to 
be witneſſes of this ceremony. At this time, the king 
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* Vide Flor, Wigorn. and Chron. Sax. 
+ It was dedicated to St. Peter. This fabric of Edward's 
was demoliſhed by Henry III. about one hundred and fixty 
years after, who erected a new one, which was fifty years in 
uilding, The abbots very much enlarged it on the welt ſide, 
and Henry VII. added to the eaft a chapel, which Leland calls 
the Miracle of the World, Edward was buried in his newly 
dedicated church, 
| The great men alſo ſigned the charter of the privileges 
and immunitics granted to the church, to which was annexed, 
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To this end, he convened at 
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was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs, of which he died in a 
few days, on the 5th of January, 1066, in the ſixty-fifth 
year of his age. As foon as he found the time of his 
diſſolution drew near, his principal care was the finiſn- 
ing the ceremony, on account whereof the aſſembly had 
been convened F. The affair of the ſucceſſion he would 
not meddle with, becauſe it was ſurrounded with many 
difficulties ; though ſecretly he was for the duke of Nor- 
mandy : the right was manifeſtly in prince Edgar, his 
nephew; but Harold had the hearts and hands of the 
Engliſh. The caſe ſtanding thus, the difficulties, which 
he could never bring himſelf to determine, whilſt he was 
in health, were become inſurmountable in the condition 
he was in, and therefore he reſolved to leave the deciſion 
of the matter to God alone. In the mean while Harold 
was not idle. Almoſt all the lords of the kingdom, both 
ſpiritual and temporal, being then aſſembled at London, 
he found the means to perſuade them to come to a re- 
ſolution, of ſending deputies to the dying king, to entreat 
him to name a ſucceſſor, But at the ſaine time, they 
had orders .to inſinuate to the king, that in caſe he no- 
minated any but Harold, he would infallibly embroil the 
kingdom in endleſs troubles, which would be inconſiſ- 
tent with his wiſdom, and the affection he had all along 
expreſſed for his people. Edward, not being then in a 
condition to examine a propoſal of this nature, rephed, 
that ſince they were met in a body, he left it to them to 
chuſe him, whom they judged moſt worthy. to rule over 
them. At his death he left the ſucceſſion to the crown 
as unſettled as it had been during his life. | 

This prince, who was born at Giflip $, near Oxford, 
reigned twenty-four years, without any moleſtation from 
foreign enemies. However, he cannot be ſaid to have 
reigned happily, ſince he lived in continual fears, occa- 
ſioned by the overgrown power of car] Godwin and his 
family. His mild and peaceable temper were a great 
means, however, to procure him ſome tranquillity. Had 
he attempted the humbling Godwin's pride, and the leſ- 
ſening Harold's power, he would, moſt certainly, have 
involved himſelt in troubles, from whence he would 
have found it a hard matter to extricate himſelf, But 
by not taking notice of their ſecret practices, and ſeign- 
ing to know nothing of their deſigns, he prevented them 
from acting more openly, cauſed them to lay their 
ichemes at a greater diſtance, and by that means gained 
time to arrive at the end of his days. He was remark- 
able neither tor his virtues nor his vices ; and his natural 
parts were but mean. His piety has been exceedingly 
cried up, and had acquired him the glorious title of Con- 
feſſor. It is certain, he was very charitable, and laid 
out in alms, the ſums other princes vainly laviſhed awa 
upon their pleaſures. This, joined to his bountiful tem- 
per, of which he gave from time to time uncommon 
inſtances, made him paſs for a ſaint among the people, 
and particularly among the monks, who reaped great 
advantages from his liberal diſpoſition. They have not 
been ſatisfied with extolling his virtues, but have even, 
if we may ſo ſay, canonized his faults, and endeavoured 
to make them pals for ſo many proofs of his holineſs. Of 
this we need no other witneſs but his own hiſtorian, or 
rather panegyriſt , who attributes his voluntary chaſtity 
to a vow he made before his marriage. This writer aſ- 
ſures us, that Edward eſpouſed Editha, the daughter of 
Godwin, merely to exerciſe his virtue by à continual 
temptation. But it is eaſy to perceive, he acted from a 
very different motive, fince he got rid of his wife, the 
moment he thought he could do it with ſafety. How- 
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as is ſaid, the firſt great ſeal uſed in England. Though 
Tyrrel thinks other kings might have ſeals to their charters, 
though they are now defaced, 

5 Now Iſlip. In the chapel here, called the King's-Chapel, 
not many years ſince ſtood a font, the ſame, as tradition has 
copſtantly delivered it down, Wherein Edward the Confeflor 
was baptized. But being put to an indecent uſe, was at laſt 
removed to the garden of Sir Henry Brown, Bart. of Nether 
Riddington, in Oxtordſhire. Add to Camd. 

| Ailred, | 
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ever, the opinion of his ſanctity, having by degrees 
taken deep root in the minds of the people, he was ca- 
nonized by Pope Alexander III. by the name of Edward 
the Conftefſor *. It was not thought enough, to allow 
this prince all the virtues neceſſary to carry him to 
Heaven, unleſs he had a place given him alſo among 
the ſaints of the firſt claſs. We are told, he was fa- 
voured with ſeveral revelations, with the gift of pro- 
phecy, and many other miraculous powers ; for the 
proof of which, ſuch weak and trifling inſtances are 
produced, as are not worth mentioning. However, we 
cannot paſs over in ſilence, one ſpecial privilege he is 
ſaid to receive from Heaven, of curing the king's evil. 
It is even affirmed, this privilege has deſcended upon 
the kings of England, his ſucceſſors. Hence the cul- 
tom in England, of the king's touching for the evil at a 
certain time of the year T. But king William III. of 
glorious memory, was fo perſuaded he ſhould do no 
injury to ſuch as were inflicted with this diſtemper, by 
not touching them, that he refrained from doing it all 
his reign. 

What has been moſt extolled in king Edward, was 
his good nature, which evidently appeared on ſevera] 
occalions: an inſtance or two may ſuffice. One day, 
being laid down upon the bed, one of his domeſtics, 
who did not know he was in the room, ſtole forme mo 
ney out of cheſt he found open, which the king let him 
carry off without ſaying a word. Quickly after, the 
boy returning to make a ſecond attempt, the king 
called out to him without the leaſt paſſion, © Sirrah, 
<« you had beſt be ſatisfied with what you have got, for 
« if my chamberlain comes and catches you he will not 
cc only take away all you have ſtolen hut alſo whip you 
cc ſeverely.” The ſtory further adds, that the cham- 
berlain coming in after the boy was gone, and miſſing 
the money, fell into a great rage; but the king calmly 
ſaid to him, © Be contented, it may be, the poor rogue 
ce that has it, wants it more than we do; there is enough 
ce left for us 4.“ Another time, as he was hunting, a 
countryman maliciouſly ſpoiling his ſport, he galloped up 
to him, and ſaid to him in ſeeming anger, © By our lady, 
ce] would be revenged on thee, if it was in my power.” 
Theſe are the inconteſtible proofs of his eaſy and good 
nature, which, according to his panegyriſts, raiſe him 
far above all other men. 

Edward was the laſt king of Egbert's race, though 
not the laſt Saxon king, as ſome have affirmed, ſince 
his ſu:ceflor was of that nation. Had not this weak 
prince made a prepoſterous vow of chaſtity, he would, 
in all probability, have left an heir to his crown and do- 
minions ; and by that means he would have prvented a 
revolution, which involved the Engliſh in ſlavery. 

Before the reign of Edward, the Weſt Saxon, Mer- 
cian, and Daniſh laws, were obſerved in England, name- 
ly, the firſt in Weſſex, the ſecond in Mercia, and the laſt 
in Northumberland. This prince reduced them all into 
one body; and from his time they became common to 
all England, under the name of the laws of Edward, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the Norman ones, which were in- 
troduced afterwards &. 


HAROLD II. 


ON the death of Edward, the principal men of the 
kingdom aſſembleq; to appoint a ſucceſſor to the throne; 
if theſe men had / been ſwayed only by juſtice, equity, 
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* About two hundred years after his death. There was 
likewiſe a bull of Pope Innocent IV. to fix the anniverſary, 
and order the ſolemnity of the feſtival, Martyrol. Rom, Ba- 
ronius, Jan. 5. 


+ This pretended privilege, being only a vulgar notion, 
founded on the ſtories of the Monkil * is too futile 
to need contradiction. h 

t Ailred. Vit. Ed. p. 76. X. Serip. 


$ Concerning this threefold diſtinction of the laws, ſec what 
has been ſaid at p. 62. 


Zee note, p, 67. 


and the ancient cuſtoms of the kingdom, it wou Id ſcarce 
have admitted of a debate, to know on whom the crown 
was devolved. Edgar Atheling was the only prince let 
of the family of the ancient kings, and conſequently, the 
only one who had a right to lay claim to the crown. be 
Harold had ſo well laid his ſchemes, that he was unani. 
mouſly elected, without any regard to the right of the 
lawful-heir. As for the duke of Normandy, it does not 
appear his pretenſions, grounded on the late King's pro- 
miſe, were at all conſidered. Be this as it may, Harold 
was crowned at Lambeth ||, in January, 1066; and was 
acknowledged as king of England by all ranks of people, 
Notwithſtanding the peaceable aſpect which matters 
bore in England, wich regard ro Harold's acceſſion, tie 
continent wore a different appearance. Earl Toſton, 
Harold's brother, was highly enraged againft him for 
his impartial proceedings, when in favour of the North. 
umbrians, he diſpoſſeſſed him of his governitent, 
Toſton “*, being acquainted with the duke of Nox. 
mandy's intentions to invade Ireland, with a view to 
deprive Harold of his realm, entered into a ſtrong al- 
hance with him. Toſton, having procured a {mall fleet 
from the earl of Flanders, his father-in-law, inf-tted the 
Engliſh coaſts, and plundered the Ifle of Wight. He 
then failed to the coaſt of Kent, and landed a body of 
troops at Sandwich. Being informed that the king as 
directing his march againſt him, he re-embarked, and 
let fail for the north; and entering the H miber wich lis 
little fleet, he made a deſcent on Yorklhire, and com- 
mitted ravages, as if it had been in the country of an 
enemy. Harold did not think it a prudent mcature to 
leave the ſouthern parts of the kingdom; and therefore 
commiſſioned earl Morcar to march againſt his brother ; 
who having been made governor of Northumberland in 
the room of Toſton, was more particularly concerned to 
pur a ſtop to his incurſions. I he king remained at 
London, that he might watch over Edgar's party, and 
prevent them from exciting any troubles on that prince's 
account, He even hinted, from time to time, that he 
had accepted the crown merely on account of Edgar's 
minority. He created Edgar earl of Oxford; and 
ſeemed to take a very particular care of his education, as 
if he deſigned to quality him for the government of the 
kingdom. 
In the interim, Morcar, accompanied with his brother 
Edwin, earl of Cheſter, marched expeditiouſly againſt 
Toſton, who was got on the ſouth fide of the Humber. 
He came upon him unawares in Lincolnſhire, and by 
that means put his little army to flight, and compelled 
him to embark on board his ſhips. Toſton finding he 
could do nothing conſiderable with fo ſmall a nuniber of 
forces, ſteered towards Scotland, in hopes of meeting 
with aſſiſtance from the king of that country. But per- 
cciving the king of Scotland was not diſpoſed to aid 
him, he put to ſea again, with a deſign to make another 
deſcent on England. Prevented bv contrary winds, he 
was driven on the coaſt of Norway, where he accident- 
ally ſtumbled upon what he had been ſo induſtriouſh 

ſceking. N 
Harold Harfager, king of Norwav, had juſt before 
made himſelf maſter of ſome of the Orcades 4+, which 
belonged to Scotland, and was fltting out ea more nume- 
rous fleet, in order to puſh on his conqueſts. Toſton 
being informed of this prince's intentions, repaire.} im- 
mediately to him, pretending. he was come on purp-ſe 
0 
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** Tofton and the duke of Normandy married two lifters, 
daughters of the earl of Flanders. 

44+ They are now called the Iſles of Orkney. Whatever 
the ancients have ſaid of their number, there are but twenty— 
ſix that are inhabited, the reſt are uſed only for paſturage, and 
are called Holmes. Orkney lies north of Caithneſs, in the la- 
titude of fifty-nine and ſixty degrees. Eagles are in ſuch pleuty 
here, and do ſo much miſchiet, that whoever kills one, is en- 
titled to a hen from every houſe in the pariſh. The largeſt of 
theſe iſles is, Mainland, anciently Pomona, twenty-four miles 
long, whereon ſtands the only remarkable town, called Kirk- 
wall, famous for St. Magnus's church, and the biſhop of 
| Orkney's 
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o propoſe to him a more noble undertaking. He re. 
-cſented to him, that a favourable opportunity offered 
to conquer England, if he would but turn his arms that 
way. The bettet to perſuade him to this, he told him, 
there were in the kingdom two powerful factions, both 
enemies to the king, the one for prince Edgar, the 
other for the duke of Normandy, and theretore the 
Engliſh being thus divided, he would find it no hard 
matter to ſubdue them. Adding, that he himſelf had a 
ſtrong party in Northumberland „which would very much 
help torward the buſineſs. In fine, he brought him to 
believe, that the king his brother was extremely odious 
to the Engliſh, and would be certainly deſerted by them 
a Won as they ſaw in England a foreign army powerful 
enough to ſupport his enemies. Harfager, greedy of 
fame, and already devouring, in his imagination, ſo noble 
a prize, wanted not much ſollicitation to engage in this 
dchgn. Prepoſſeſſed by Toſton of the plauſibility of 
the thing, he reſolved to employ all his forces in making 
ſo glorious a conqueſt. Whilſt the king of Norway was 
bulied in making preparations, the duke of Normandy's 
thoughts were no lefs taken up about the means of 
wireſting from Harold a crown, he had fo long fed him- 
{cl with the hopes of, and which he could not bear to 
ſce on his head without extreme regret. 'I hough his 
rival, in all appearance, was firmly ſeated on his throne, 
the duke imagined he was able to pull him down, ſince 
the way by arms was {till open, when all other methods 
failed. However, to proceed regularly, he ſent am- 
baſſadors to him, to reqiure him to deliver up the crown, 
nd in caſe of refuſal, to charge him with the breach of 
his oath, and declare war againſt him. Harold told the 
ambeſiadors, “ Their maſter had no manner of right to 
« the crown of England : that ſuppoſing the late king 
had diſpoſed of it in his favour, a thing the Engliſh 
knew nothing of, 1t was contrary to the laws of the 
land, which allow not the king to give away the crown 
according to his fancy, much leſs to a foreigner. As 
for his part, he had been elected by thoſe, who had 
the power of placing the kings on the throne, and 
theretore could not give it up without the breach of 
that truſt, the Engliſh had repoſcd in him. As for 
the oath, the violation whereof he was charged with, 
it having been extorted from him at a time when he 
nad not the power to heip himſelf, it was null and 
void, by the laws of all the nations in the world; and 
that he knew how to defend his right againſt any per- 
* lon that durſt diſpute it wich him.” This quarrel be- 
ing of too great conſequence to be decided without com- 
ing to blows, each party took ſuch meaſures as he 
Jqudged moſt likely to prove furccelsful. 

he duke's vexation at having been deceived, the 
delire of revenge, the ſhame of drawing back, and the 
pleaſing hopes of being maſter of England, ſpurred him 
on to exert his utmoſt endeavours to bring about his 
ends. On the other hand, Harold finding he was like 
to have fo formidable an adverſary to cope with, thought 
noting would be of more ſervice to him than the gain- 
ing the people to his intereſts. To this purpoſe, he 
made himſelf more popular than ever. He leſſened the 
taxcs, and cauſed juſtice to be duly and impartially ad- 
nunitered. In ſhort, he omitted nothing that might 
I-rve to confirm his ſubjects in the eſteem and affection 
they had already entertained for him. His labour was 
not in vain. The Engliſh, charmed with his firſt ſet- 
ung out, which afforded them fo pleaſant a proſpect, 
relolved to ſacrifice their lives and properties to ſupport 
him on the throne whereon they had placed him. Duke 
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Orkney's palace. Theſe ifles were firſt inhabited by the Picts, 
1 kept poſſeſſion of them till deſtroyed in 839 by Keneth II. 
% Scotland, from which time they were ſubject to the Scots, 
- (Aivered up by Donald Ban, the uſurper, in 1099, to 
Magnus, king of Norway, but in 1263 they were ſurrendered 
2 Alexander III. King of Scotland, by treaty with St. Magnus, 
King of Norwzy, who is ſaid to have built the ſtately cathedral 
at R wall. They have ſince remained annexed to the crown 
cotland. In Hoy, one of theſe iſs, lies a ſtone called the 
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William, for his part, not being ignorant of the feſolu- 
tion of the Engliſh, perceived he had no other way to 
attain his ends, but by bringing into the field, an army 
equal to that of his enemy. The main difficulty was, 
to raiſe a ſum of money ſufficient for the charge of fo 
great an undertaking. The firſt method he took was 
to convene an aſſembly of the ſtates of Normandy, in 
order to obtain their concurrence, Bur he found them 
very backward to come into his ſcheme. They told 
him that * Normandy having been drained of men and 
©* money by the late wars, they were fo far from being 
cin a condition to think. of making new conqueſts, that 
« they were hardly able to defend their own territories 
ce againſt the attacks of a powerful invader. Beſides, 
ce how juſt ſoever the duke's claim to England might 
ce be, they could not ſee that any ad vantage would ac- 
ce crue to their country from this expedition. And that 
« they were not obliged by their allegiance to ſerve in 
e foreign wars, wherein the ſlate had no concern.” This 
anſwer cutting off the duke's expectations of raiſing mo- 
ney in a public way, he bethought himfelf of an expe- 
dient, which ſucceeded to his with. This was, to borrow 
money of private perſons ; and having got lome of the 
chief men to contribute, the reſt were inſpired with an 
emulation, who ſhould be moſt zealous in aſſiſting their 
prince. William Fitz-Olborn undertook to fit out forty 
ſhips at his own expence, The moſt weaithy, every one 
according to his ability, ſubſcribed very large ſums : ſo 
that the duke, by this method, raiſed more money than 
he could have done by any public tax. This alone be- 
ing not ſufficient to anſwer his exigencies, he engaged 
ſeveral of the neighbouring princes to furniſh him with 
troops and tranſports, on condition of their having lands 
aſſigned them in England after the conqueſt. He even 
demanded the aſſiſtance of France; but it was not the 
intereſt of that crown, that the duke of Normandy ſhould 
become more powerful. 

Duke William, ſenſible of the weakneſs of bis title 
omitted nothing that might ſerve to give it the colour of 
juſtice. With this view, he bethought himſelf of an 
expedient excecding proper to blind the eyes of the 
world ; which was to get the Pope to approve of the 
matter; to whom it is ſaid, he made a promiſe of hold- 
ing the kingdom of England of the apoſtolic ſee. How- 
ever this be, the Pope very heartily eſpouſed his cauſe, 
and ſent him a conſecrated banner *, as a mark of his 
approbation. Moreover, willing that all Chriſtians 
ſhould know that religion was concerned in the cafe, he 
ſolemnly excommnicared all that durſt oppoſe the duke 
in the execution of his project. This approbation was 
of great ſervice to the duke, as it furniſhed him with a 
pretence to juſtiſy his intended expedition, and at the 
ſame time, removed the ſcruples of ſuch as he was en- 
deavouring to engage in his quarrel. But it had not the 
ſame effect in England. Whether the Engliſh knew 
nothing of the Pope's excommunication, or whether 
they looked upon it as great piece of partiallity, it pre- 
vented not Harold from equipping a large fleet, and 
raiſing a numerous army, with which he anxiouſly waited 
the arrival of the enemy. 

The charge of keeping ſo conſſderable an armament 
on foot, could not but be very burthenſome to the peo- 
ple, a thing the king would have been glad to avoid. 
After he had in vain waited ſome months for the com- 
ing of duke William, finding winter drew on, he ima- 
gained, purſuant to ſome falſe informations he had re- 
ceived, that the duke had put off his expedition till the 
ſpring. Accordingly, he thought he might ſafely lay up 
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Dwarſie Stone, thirty-ſix feet long, eighteen broad, and nine 
thick, hollowed by art with a ſquare hole of two feet high for 
the entry. Within, at one end, is a bed big enough for two 
men, excellently hewn out of the ſtone, with a pillow; at the 
other end is a couch, and in the middle a hearth for a fre, 
with a hole over it for the chimney. Orkney gives title to an 
earl. 
* With a golden Agnus Dez, and one of St. Peter's hairs. 
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his ſhips for the winter, and diſband his troops, in order 
to ſave an uſeleſs expence. As he was returning to 
London out of Kent, where he had given orders for 
diſbanding the army, news was brought him that the 
king of Norway, accompanied with earl Toſton, was 
entered the Tyne, with a fleet of five hundred fail. Sur- 
prized at this unexpected invaſion, he haſtily drew his 
army together again, which were diſperſing themſelves. 
But before he could do it the Norwegians had made a 
great progreſs. After they had ſacked the counties on 
both ſides of the Tyne, they put to ſea, and entering 
the Humber landed their forces on the north ſide, and 
ravaged the country with inexpreſſible cruelties. Mor- 
car and Edwin, who were upon the ſpot, endeavoured] 
to put a ſtop to their career, with ſome troops levied in 
haſte ; but they were ſo roughly handled, that their 
whole army was deſtroyed, Elated with this ſucceſs, 
the Norwegians advanced towards York, and laid ſiege 
to that city, which they quickly became maſters of; the 
inhabitants, who were unprovided with neceſlaries for 
their defence, chooſing rather to ſurrender upon terms, 
than expoſe themſelves to certain ruin. In the mean 
time, Harold having drawn his army together, ad- 
vanced in order to give the Norwegians battle, who 
having left their fleet in the Humber, were marching 
towards the North, to complete the conqueſt of North- 
umberland, before they proceeded any farther ſouth- 
wards. - As they marched on but flowly, and as Harold 
made all the expedition poſſible, he came up with them 
at Stanford-bridge *, on the river Derwent, a little be- 
low York. The Norwegians, upon his approach, 1n- 
trenched themſelves in ſuch a manner, that it ſeemed 
impoſſible to drive them from their ſtation. They were 
polted on the other fide of the river, where there was 
no attacking them but by the bridge, of which they 
were maſters. Notwithſtanding this, Harold, who was 
very ſenſible how much it behoved him to come to an 
engagement, ordered the bridge to be attacked without 
delay. The Norwegians defended it ſtoutly; but they 
were not able to withſtand the efforts of the Engliſh, 
though animated by the aſtoniſhing valour of one of their 
own men, who defended the bridge alone againſt the 
Engliſh army for a conſiderable while. At length, the 
brave Norwegian being ſlain , Harold became maſter 
of the bridge, and paſſed his army over: then furiouſly 
falling on the enemy, after an obſtinate fight, entirely 
routed them. There had never been ſeen in England 
an engagement between two ſuch numerous armies, each 
ſide having no leis than threeſcore thouſand men. The 
battle, as may be eaſily imagined, was a very bloody 
one; it laſted from ſeven in the morning till three in the 
afternoon. Harfager and Toiton were both ſlain, and 
Harold obtained a complete victory. Of the whole 
army that came from Norway in five hundred ſhips, the 
remains were carried off by Olaus,* the fon of Harfager, 
in twenty veſſels, with the conqueror's leave. The 
booty, which was taken upon this occaſion, was very 
great, ſince they found in the camp, all that the Nor- 
wegians had brought from home, and all that they had 
plundered in the kingdom x. But Harold having been 
ſo impolitic as to retain the ſpoil to himlelt, raiſed ſuch 
diſorders in his army, as proved of every ill conſequence 
to his affairs afterwards d. One would think this prince, 
who was naturally of a generous tempef, would have ſe- 
cured the hearts of his ſoldiers by a liberality which 
would have coſt nothing, eſpecially at a time he ſtood 
in great nged of their ſervice. But he conſidered, that 
by expending this booty in the war againſt the duke of 
Normandy, it would go a great way towards eaſing the 
people, whoſe affections he was deſirous to retain at any 
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* Which Camden fays, is alſo called Battle-Bridge, from 
this engagement between Harold and the Norwegians. 

+ He is ſaid to have killed forty men with his own hand. 

+ Adam Bremenſis ſays, they took ſo much gold among the 
ſpoil, that twelve young men could hardly bear it on their 
ſhoulders. This battle was tought nine days before William 


the Conqueror landed. 
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rate. Nevertheleſs, he ſhould not have forgot that the 
gaining the hearts of his ſoldiers was no lefs neceſſa 

Duke William having aſſembled a fleet of three thou. 
ſand veſſels, great and ſmall, and ſelected an army ot 
ſixty thouſand men from among thoſe numerous ſup- 
plies, which from every quarter ſollicited to be received 
into his ſervice, he took a review of the camp before 
his embarkation, which bore a ſplendid, yet a martial 
appearance, from the diſcipline of the men, the beauty 
and vigour of the horſes, and luſtre of the arms, and the 
accoutrements of both; but above all, from the high 
names of nobility who engaged under the banners of 
the duke of Normandy : the molt celebrated of whom 
were Iuſtace, count of Boulogne; Aimeri de Thouars, 
Hugh d'Eſtaples, William d'Evreux, Geoffrey de 
Rotrou, Roger de Beaumont, William de Woarrenne, 
Roger de Montgomery, Hugh de Grentmeſnil, Charles 
Martel, and Geoffrey Giffard. To theſe bold chieftaing 
William held up the ſpoils of England as the prize of 
their valour ; and pointing to the oppoſite ſhore, called 
to them, that there was the field on which they muſt ere& 
trophies to their name, and fix their eſtabliſhments. 

During the time that Harold was taken up in reci- 
tying the diſorders occalioned by the Norwegian inva- 
ſion, in the north, the duke of Normandy, who had been 
long waiting for a wind at St. Valery, ſet fail towards 
the end of September, and had a ſpeedy paſlage to 
Pevenley || in Suſſex. It is affirmed, that in leaping 
aſhore, he fell all along on his face; at which one of the 
ſoldiers ſaid merrily, “See our duke is taking poſſeſſion 
« of England ;” which ſaying the duke valued as a good 
omen. Finding none to diſpute his landing, his firſt 
care was, to run up a fort near the place where he diſ- 
embarked, to favour his retreat in cafe of neceſlity, 
Some, however, affirm, that he ordered his ſhyps to re- 
turn to Normandy, to let his army ſee they had nothing 
to truſt to but their valour **. After ſome ſome days ſtay 
at Pevenſey, he marched along the ſhore as far as 
Haſtings FF, where he built a ſtronger fort than the 
former, reſolving to wait there for the enemy, of whom 
he had heard no news. He here publiſhed a manifeſto, 
ſhowing the reaſons of his coming into England; viz. 
in the firſt place to revenge the death of prince Alfred, 
brother to king Edward. Secondly, to reſtore Robert 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, to his fee. Thirdly, and 
principally, to offer the Engliſh his aſſiſtance to bring 
Harold to condign puniſhment, for preſuming to ſcize 
the crown, without any manner of right, and directly 
contrary to his oath. 

The news ofthe Norman invaſion was quickly carried 
to Harold, who yet remained in the north, little ex- 
pecting their coming till the ſpring, As ſoon as he was 
informed of the matter, he ſet forward, in order to give 
the new-comers battle, whom he did not think more 
formidable than the Norwegians. By haſty marches he 
came to London, where upon a review, he found his 
army very much diminiſhed, not only by his loſſes at 
the battle of Stanford, but by multitudes de ſerting 
through diſcontent. However, all the nobility of the 
kingdom came in to him, and offered their aſſiſtance at 
a juncture, wherein it was no leſs their intereſt than his, 
to repel the foreigners. Whilſt he ſtaid at London, ex- 
pecting the coming of ſome of his troops that were be- 
hind, duke William ſent ambaſſadors to require him to 
deliver up the crown, and to charge him with the breach 
of his oath. He was ſo moved at the haughtinels 
whercwith the ambaſſadors addreſſed him, that he could 
hardly refrain from ordering them to be taken into cul- 
tody. Towever, he governed his paſſion, but was even 
with is enemy, by ſending him a menacing and inſult- 
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$ It was the cuſtom in thoſe days, for all the ſpoils to be 
fairly divided among the officers and ſoldiers. 

| Now Pemley. | 

** Camden ſays he ordered his ſhips to be burnt, 

#+ The chief of the cinque-ports, whole burgeſles retain 
the old title of barons, 
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ing meſſige. The duke heard with patience all that 
Harold had ordered to be laid to him, and diſmiſed the 
ambaſſadors without returning any anſwer. 

Harold having drawn all his forces together, en- 
camped about ſcven miles from the Norman army, 
with a reſolutica to give them battle. Whilſt the two 
armies lay thus near one another, ſpies were continually 
ſent out by both pargts, each leader being deſirous to 
ow the ſtrenggth and poſture of his enemy. But the 
Enaliſh ſpies magnified in ſuch a manner the numbers, 
and diſcipline of the Normans, that the principal officers 
began to doubt Of the ſucceſs of the war *. Gorth, 
brother to! larold, took an occaſion from theſe reports, 
to perſuacle the king to put off the battle. He repre- 
ſented to him, © that by prolonging the time, he would 
« find his army to increaſe continually, whereas the 
enemy's forces would daily be diminiſhed. That 
thing could annoy the Normans more than winter- 
ing in an enemy's country, where they had not fo 
much as one ſtrong hold to retreat to, and from 
wheice in all probability the want of neceſſaries 
« would compel them to retire. That as he was 
te gccuſed of the breach of an oath, he had reaſon to 
fear, in caſe hie was guilty of the charge, that Heaven 
would not proſper his arms: but however, if he was 
© qabſylutely bent to come to an engagement without 
any farther delay, it would be moit prudent for him, 
not to be preſent in perſon at the battle, that he 
might diicourage the enciny with the dread of having 
a treſh army to deal with, in cafe they ſhould be fo 
fortunate as to get the better of this, In fine, if he 
would truſt him with the command of his forces, he 
rould promiſe him, not indeed the victory, which 
was in the hand of God along, but rather than be 
ce congqucied, to die 11 the deience of his country.” 
The king was deaf to all his brother had urged, and 
made ar{wer,* that by his former actions he had gained 
« the eſteern of the F:iguuh, an ttherefore could not think 
of In{ing it again by an inglorious flight. That he would 
te rather hazard  bactle, the ſucceſs whereot was as yet un- 
certain, than torteit his reputation, as he ſnould moſt 
ceit:inly do, if airer ſo near an approach to the 
enemy, he mould be known to withdraw. That 
atter all, the Normans were not more tormidable 
than the Norwegians ; and that ſince he was to figat, 
he could not do it a better time, than whilſt his 
army was fluthed with their late ſucceſs. In a word 
zar he was reſolved to let his ſubjects ſee, he was 
not unworthy of the crown he wore.” 

Duke Wiliam perceiving by all Harold's motions, 
that he was bent upon giving him battle, advanced a little 
forward, for the fake.of a commodious piece of ground, 
where he could draw up his army to the beſt advantage. 
Whillt they were preparing for a battle, which was to 
decide the fate of both princes, duke William ſeemed to 
abate ſomewhat of his haughtineſs. It is to be pre- 
ſumed, that the thoughts of a battle in an enemy's 
country, where his loſs would be irretrievable, inſpired 
him with ſome dread of the iſſue. On the other hand 
he could not well forbear reflecting before-hand, on the 
blood that was going to be ſplit in a quarrel, the juſtice 
Whercof he could not be thoroughly convinced of, how 
much ſocver he appeared to be ſo. Be chis as it will, 
beſ re ey engaged, he ſent the king by the hands of a 
eertun monk theie four propolals for him to take his 
enoice, The firſt was, © to deliver up the crown, as 
he had bound himſelf by oath to do.” By the fecond, 
he offered to © return into Normandy, provided Harold 
* would do him homage, and hold the kingdom under 
= gg « Þy the third, he was ready to“ ſubmit the 

etermination of the matter to the judgement of the 
- apoſtolic ſee.” And, laſtly, he propoſed the © decid- 
ing of their quarrel by ſingle combat.” It is no won- 
der Harold rejected theſe four propoſitions, as they 
were all ſo advantageous to the duke: and the anſwer 
mut he returned was, that © God ſhould determine on 

the morrow, on whole ſide juſtice lay.” | 
'The Engliſh ſpent the whole night in carouſing and 
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ſint ing, as if they had been ſure of victory. The 
Normans, on the contrary were employed in preparing 
for the battle, and oficring up prayers to God for ſuc- 
ceſs. At length, on the 14th of October, Harold's 
birth-day, but mueh more memorable for one of the 
greateſt events that ever happened in England, the two 
armies engaged. In the front of the Engliſh ſtood the 
Kentiſh men, a privilege, they had enjoyed ever ſince 
the time of the heptarchy. Harold placed himſelf in 
the center, and reſolved to fight on foot, that his men 
might be the more encouraged by ſceing their king 
expoſed to equal danger with the meanell feder. The 
Normans were drawn up in three. bodies. Montgomery 
and Fitz-Oſbern led vpthe brit. Charles Martel com- 
manded the ſecond, and the duke hiniſelf headed the 
body of reſerve, to fuccour thoſe who thould not want 
it. The Normans began the. fight with a volley of 
arrows, which being ſhot upward were hke a thick 
cloud over the heads of the foremoit ranks of the 
Engliſh. As their ranks were very cloſe, the arrows 
did great execution. The Englith not being uſed to 
this way of fighting, were at firſt put into tome diſor- 
der. The Normans willing to take the advantage of 
it vigorouſly attacked them. But the Engliſn immedi- 
ately falling into good order again, gave them ſo warm 
a reception, that they were obliged to retreat a little. 
Quicly after, they renewed the attack, but met with 
as brave a reſiſtance as before, neither was it in their 
power to break their ranks. The Engliſh cooſing 
rather to die than give way, and the Normans aſhamed 
to retreat, both ſides fought ſtoutly for a conſiderable 
time, without either gaining the leaſt ground. The 
preſence of their leaders ammating the ſoldiers, they 
every where fought with equal bravery, lo that there 
was no diſtinguiſhing which {ide had the better. We 
may judge of the valour of the troops in both armies by 
the length of the fight, which began at ſeven o'clock 
in the morning, aud lated till night. 

The various hiſtorians who have treated of this battle 
have fo confuſed their accounts that no detail which 
may be depended upon can be cxtracted from their 
works. Therefore, we ſhall content curiclves with 
relating two circumſtances, which, all hiſtorians agree, 
gave the Normans the victory. The ſight had laſted 
ali day without any one's being able to ſorm an idea 
how it would end; when duke William bechougar 
himſclf of a firatagem, which made the victory incline 
to his ſide. This prince, who had a great deal of 
experience, percciving there was no breaking the ranks 
of the Englith, ordered his troops to retreat as they 
fought, as if diſheartened, but at the fame time to take 
great care not to break their ranks. This order being 
put in execution, the Engliſh looked upon the enemy's 
retreat, as the beginning of their victory. Filled with 
this notion, they encouraged one another, by reiterated 
ſhouts, to preſs the retiring enemy. Their eagerneſs 
made them break their ranks, that they might drive 
them back with the greater impetuoſity, imagining they 
were upon the point of flight. Then it was, that the 


| Normans finding their ſtratagem had taken effect, ſtood 


their ground, and by a diſcipline they had long been 
uſcd to cloſed their ranks again; after which falling on 
the diſordered Engliſh, they made a terrible ſlaughter 
among them. Harold, diſtracted to fee the vic- 


* tory, which a moment before he thought himſelf ſure 


of, ſnatched from his hands exerted his utmoſt to rally 
his troops that were in extreme diforder. His labour 
was not altogether fruitleſs, {ſince he drew up on a riſing 
ground, at a little diſtance from the field of battle, a 
conſiderable body of foot, which became at length very 
formidable by being continually joined by the flying 
troops. The duke of Normandy's victery being 
far from compleat, whilſt ſo ſtrong a body of the 
Englith kept together, he ordered them to be attacked 
with freth vigour. But the Engliſh received them 
with that bravery, and the Normans loft ſuch numbers, 
that the fortune of the day ſeemed ſtill doubiful. The 
approach of night, and the retojution of the Englith 

| making 


Some of the ſpies took the Normans to be an army of prieſts, as they were ſhaven, the Engliſh at that time wearing long beards. 
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making the duke deſpair of penetrating their ranks, he 
began to look upon himſelf as conquered, ſince he was 
not entirely victorious. In all appearance, the Engliſh 
army might have retreated in good order enough, by 
favour of the night, if Harold could have bore the 
thoughts of leaving the enemy in poſſeſſion of the field 
of battle, at a time, when the loſs on both ſides was 
pretty near equal, But being apprehenſive that his 
retiring might be prejudical to his affairs, and deroga- 
tory to his reputation, he reſolved to ſtand his ground, 
and not give the enemy that advantage over him. Be- 
ſides, he was in hopes of rallying his whole army 
during the night, and of renewing the fight, the next 
day. 

The duke perceiving the night was going to rob him 
of the glory of a compleat victory, made one effort 
more to drive the Engliſh from their ſtation, In this 
laſt onſet, Harold was flain by an arrow ſhot into his 
brains *. His troops, diſheartened at this fatal accident, 
began to give ground, and betake themſelves to fight. 
Thus Harold's death was a fecond reaſon of the 
Normans being victorious, and of the Engliſh being 
entirely routed, They were purſued as Jong as day 
laſted ; and in this purſuit a terrible ſlaughter was made 
of them, the victors putting all to the ſword they could 
overtake, to ſave the trouble of guarding the priſoners. 
The darkneſs of the night however ſaved a great part 
of the Engliſh army, who retreated under the conduct 
of Morcar and Edwin. Theſe two lords, who had 
firmly adhered to Harold, ſeeing he was ſlain, as well 
as Gurth and Leofwin his brothers, ſubmitted at length 
to Providence, after having given, the whole day, viſible 
marks of their valour and military ſkull. Thus was 
gained by duke William, the great and deciſive battle 
of Haſtings ; he had three horſes killed under him r; 
and he loſt upwards of fifteen thouſand men. The 
vanquiſhed loſt a much greater number J. 

Duke William, at the height of his wiſhes, gave or- 
ders for the whole army to fall on their knees and return 
thanks to God for ſo ſignal a victory. After he had 
done this, he cauſed his tent to be pitched in the field 
of battle, and ſpent the reſidue of the night among the 


'* As archery is now reviving in England, the following 
note may be acceptable, It is acknowledged by hiſtorians of 
credit, that by the help of the broad arrow and long bow, as 
welt as by the above ſtratagem, duke William obtained this 
ſignal victory; and it was by the ſame means that the Engliſh 
afterwards conquered France, John Hayward, who wrote 
the life of William the Conqueror, ſays, „One circumitance 
more I hold fit to be obſerved, that this victory was gotten 
ouly by the means of the blow of an arrow, the ule whereof 
was brought into this land afterwards. The Engliſh being 
trained to that fight, did thereby chiefly maintain themſelves 
with honourable advantage againſt all nations with whom the 
did contend in arms, being generally reputed the beit ſhot in 

the world. But of late years it hath been altogether laid aſide, 
and inftead thereof the harquebuz and calliver are brought 
into ule ; yet not without contradiction of many expert men of 
arms, who albeit they do not reject the uſe of the ſmall pieces, 
yet do they prefer the bow before them: firſt, for that, in a 
reaſonable diſtance, it is both of greater certainty and force, 
Secondly, for that it diſcharges faſter. Thirdly, for that 
more men may diſcharge therewith at once; for only the firſt 
rank diſchargeth the piece, neither hurt they any but thoſe 
that are in the front, but with the bow ten or twelve ranks 
may diſcharge together; and will annoy ſo many ranks of the 
enemy. Laſtly, for that the arrow doth ſtrike more parts of 
the body, for in that it turneth by deſcent, and not only point- 
blank like the bullet, there is no part of the body but it may 
ſtrike, from the crown of the head to the nailing of the foot 
to the ground; hereupon it followeth, that the arrows ſailing 
ſo thick as hail upon the bodies of men, as leſs fearful of their 
fleth, ſo more ſlenderly armed than in former times, muſt 
neceſſarily work more dangerous effects. Beſides theſe general 
reſpects, in many particular ſervices and times the uſe of the 
bow is of great advantage; if ſome defence lie before the 
enemy, the arrow may Erike where the bullet cannot; foul 
weather may much hinder the diſcharge of the piece, but it is 
of no great impediment to the diſcharge of the bow: a horſe 
{truck with a bullet, if the wound be not mortal, may perform 
good fervice, but if an arrow be faſtened in his fleſh, the con- 
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determined by more diſcerning judaments,” 
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lain. On the morrow, he ordered his own dead to be 
buried, and gave the Engliſh peaſants leave to do the 
ſame office for others. The bodies of the King and 
his brothers being found, he ſent them to Gith their 
mother, whe gave them as honourabie a burial as the 
preſent circumſtances would permit, in Walthay. 
Abbey, founded by the king her ſon 8 

Thus fell Harold, with his ſword in his hand in de. 
fence not only of his own, but of his country's Cauſe, 
againſt the ambition of the duke of Normandy, The 
hiſtorians, who wrote in the reigns of the conquergr 
and his ſons, have greatly endeavoured to blacken the 
memory of Harold, in order to juſtiſy in ſome meaſure 
the ambirious pretences of the duke. But all they haye 
ſaid againſt this laſt of the Saxon kings, tends only to 
the breach of his oath, from which he imagined him; 
abſolved, as it was extorted from him in Normandy. 
They might, upon much better grounds, have blamed 
him for his ſecret practices, in getting prince Edgar to 
be excluded from the throne, who alone had a right to 
it. Be this as it will, it may be ſaid Harold would 
have been more worthy of the crown, had he been lg 
forward to obtain it. He gained the love and eſteem gf 
the Engliſh whilſt he was but a private man, and he 
acted nothing during his ſhort reign of nine months and 
nine days, which tended to leſſen their affections. He 
fought within the ſpace of a few days, two great battles, 
with very different ſucceſs. In both theſe battles, his 
conduct and valour were unqueſtionable. As for his 
other perſonal qualities, he was naturally honeſt, oblig- 
ing, affable, exceeding generous, and in a word, was 
endowed with all the virtues which are eſſential to the 
forming a great Prince. 

Harold had been twice married. By his firſt wife, 
whoſe name is not known, he had three ſons, Edmund, 
Godwin, and Magnus, who retired into Ireland after 
the death of their father. By his ſecond wife, Algitha, 
ſiſter to Morcar and Edwin, he had a fon called Wolf, 
who was but a child at the time of the battle of Haſtings, 
and was afterwards knighted by William Rufus; and 
alſo two daughters: Gunilda the eldeſt falling blind, 
paſſed her days in a nunnery. The youngeſt was mar- 
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tinually ſtirring thereof, occaſioned by the motion of himſelf, 
will force him to caſt off all command, and either bear down 
or diſorder thoſe that are near. But the crack of the piece, 
ſome men ſay, doth ſtrike a terror in the enemy: true, if they 
be ſuch as never heard the like noite before; but a little uſe 
will extinguiſh thoſe terrors; to men, yea to beaſts, acquainted 
with theſe cracks, they work a weak impreſſion of fear; and 
if it be true, which all men of action do hold, that the eye in 
all battles is firſt overcome, then againſt men equally accuſ- 
tomed to both, the fight of the arrow is more available to 
victory than the crack of the picce : afluredly the duke before 
the battle encouraged his men; for that they ſhould deal with 
enemies who had no thot. But 1 will leave this point to be 
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Hume, ch. III. 
{ This battle was fought near Heathheld in Suſſex, in the 
place where the town of Battel now ſtands, fo called from this 
day's action, wherein our modern hiſtorians ſay, were ſlain 
above threeicore thouſand Engliſhmen. 
An ancient manuſcript in the Cottonian library relates, 
that the king's body was hard to be known by reaſon of its 
being covered with wounds, but was at laſt diſcovered by one 
who had been his miſtreſs, by the means of certain private 
marks known only to herſelf. Ihe duke ſent the body to his 
mother without any ranſom, though ſhe is ſaid to have offered 
him its weight in gold. It is alſo affirmed, that a Norman 
ſoldier, who was preſent at the diſcovery, in a fit of unmanly 
exaltation, ran his ſpear into the thigh of the lifeleſs king; an 
account of which action being communicated to the duke, he 
inſtantly ordered the baſe wretch to receive the puniſhment due 
to fo daftardly a deed, and difmiſled him from his fervice. 
But though all others agrce that Harold fell in this battle, yet 
Knyghton from Giraldus Cambrentis aflerts he was not flain, 
but eſcaping retired to a cell near St. John's church in Cheſter, 
and died there an anchoret, as was owned by himfelf in his laſt 
confeſſion when he lay dying. In memory whereot they 
ſhowed his tomb, when Knyghton wrote. 
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ned to Waldemar king of Ruſſia, by whom ſhe 
had a daughter, 
Denmark *. 
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Thus ended in England the empire of the Anglo- 


who was wife to Waldemar king of | Saxons, which began above fix hundred years before in 


the perſon of Hengiſt the firſt king of Kent. 


Of the Anglo-Saxon Government. 


T may be eaſily imagined, that all the northern 
nations, who eſtabliſhed themſelves on the ruins of 
the Roman empire, made their governments exceed- 
ingly free ; and that thoſe fierce people, accuſtomed to 
independence, and inured to arms, were more guided 
by the perſuaſion of their chieftains, than by their autho- 
rity. The military deſpotiſm, which had taken place 
in every part of the Roman empire, as well in the 
eaſtern as in the weſtern provinces, and which, previous 
to the irruption of thoſe conquerors, had ſunk the genius 
of men, and deſtroyed every noble principle of ſcience 
and virtue, was unable to reſiſt the vigorous effort of 
a free people; and Europe, as from a new epoch, re- 
kindled her ancient pirit, and ſhook off the baſe ſervi- 
tude to arbitrary will and authority, under which ſhe 
had ſo long laboured. The Roman empire in the welt, 
particularly, was ſo harraſſed by the continual inroads of 
the northern nations, that having loſt by degrees, all 
its provinces, it was reduced to nothing; and the very 
name of emperor of the weit, vaniſhed with his domi- 
nions. This great revolution quickly put a new face 
on the affairs of Europe; new inhabitants took poſſeſ- 
fion of various diſtricts in theſe provinces, who raiſed 
new kingdoms, and introduced new laws and cuſtoms 
in their reſpective territories. - Spain was peopled with 
colomes of Viſi-Goths, Catti, Alans, and Suevi; the 
Gauis were overwhelmed by a deluge of Viſi-Goths, 
Burgundians, and Francs; Italy was frequently invaded 
by the Herculi, Oſtro-Goths, and Lombards, and the 
natives of that vaſt peninſula, in which ſtood Rome 
iticlf, were ſo far from being ſuperior to the invaders in 
number, that they were not able to make head in the 
leaſt againſt them; the Saxons, Suevi, and Batavi, 
tpread themſelves all over Germany, and quickly be- 
came maſters of that extenſive country ; and Great- 
Britain was ſo over-run with Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, 
that the Britons, the ancient inhabitants, were driven 
mo Wales and Armorica f. The Saxons, having 
obtained poſſeſſion of England, introduced their own 
form ok government and their own laws. 

| Ihe Saxons, who ſubdued Britain, fays Hume, as 
they entoyed great liberty in their own country, obſti- 
rately retained that invaluable poſſeſſion in their new 
ettlement ; and they imported into this iſland the ſame 
principies of independence, which they had inherited 
rom their anceſtors. The chieftains (for ſuch they 
vere more properly than kings or princes) who com- 
manded them in thoſe military expeditions, {till poſſeſſed 
4 very limited authority; and as the Saxons extermi- 
nated, rather than ſubdued, the ancient inhabitants, 
they were indeed tranſplanted into a new territory, but 
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wil kings tor many ages after ſucceeded. 
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preſerved, unaltered, all their civil and military inſtitu- 
tions. The language was pure Saxon ; even the names 
of places, which often remain while the tongue entirely 
changes, were almoſt all affixed by the conquerors ; the 
manners and cuſtoms were wholly German ; and the 
ſame picture of a fierce and bold liberty, which is 
drawn by the maſterly pencil of Tacitus, will ſuit thoſe 
founders of the Engliſh government. The king, ſo far 
from being inveſted with arbitrary power, was only 
confidercd as the firſt among the citizens ; his authority 
depended more on his perſonal qualities that on his 
[ration ; he was even ſo far on a level with the people, 
that a ſtated price was fixed for his head &, and a legal 
fine was levied upon his murderer &, which, though 
proportionate to his ſtation, and ſuperior to that paid 
for the life of a ſubject, was a ſenſible mark of his 
{ubordination to the community, | 

Hengiſt, when put in poſſeſſion of Kent, took upon 
himſelf the title of king; all thoſe Saxon leaders, who 
after wards ſettled in Britain, followed his example, in 
aſſuming that title. In Germany the Saxon territories 
were divided into twelve governments; but their con- 
queſts in England were cantoned out into ſeven king- 
doms : and they differed in this particular, that in 
Germany each governor depended on the Aſſembly- 
general of the nation, while in England each king was 
ſovereign in his petty kingdom. But this ſovereignty 


did not exempt him from all dependence on the 


Wittena-gemot of his own ſtate. which, in con- 
junction with him, regulated all important affairs; and 
by a mutual conſent, there was eſtabliſhed a general 
aſſembly of the whole, ſeven kingdoms, wherein mat- 
ters relating to all in common were debated. Hence 
this form of government, which conſidered the ſeven 
kingdoms as united into one body, was called the 
Heptarchy, that is the government of ſeven ||. 

Theſe firſt kings, having ſcarce any ſubjects but 
their own countrymen, durſt not think of aſſuming a 
deſpotic power; perhaps they never entertained {uch an 
idea; having been accuſtomed to the contrary in their 
own country. They therefore eſtabliſhed a Wittena- 
gemot, each in his own reſpective dominions, wherein 
affairs were determined, in a ſimilar manner with like 
aſſemblies in Germany. Thoſe matters which related 
to the nation in general, 2. c. the ſeven kingdoms 
united, were debated in a general aſſembly, at which 
were preſent all the kings and great men ot the ſeveral 
nations which compoſed the heptarchy. It is not pre- 
ciſely known what were the rights and privileges of the 
general Wittena-gemot ; but, in all. probability, they 
were much the ſame with thoſe enjoyed by the States- 
general of the Seven United Provinces oi Holland at 
this day. Each king, though a fovereign in his own 
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Spain, and Italy, there is not any word that ſigniſies king, but 
what is borrowed from the Latin, a language theie invaders 
were entirely ignorant of, at the time they {ectled in their va- 
ions comqueſts. 
S See hereafter, 
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dominicns, was obliged to put in execution the deter- 
mination, of the general W ittena-gemot, to which he 
had given conſent, either in perſon or by his deputies. 
Be this as it will, the common received opinion is, that 
there was a Wittena-gemot for each kingdom in partt- 
cular, and a mga one for all the ſeven *. Notwith- 
ſtanding this we cannot pretend, from the > uncertainty 
of our 14 of the Anglo-Saxon hiitory and anti- 
quities, to determine the various prerogatives of the 
crown, and privileges of the people, or to give an exact 
delineation of their form of government. Itis however 
probable, ſays Hume, that the conſtitution might be 
ſomewhat different in the ſeveral kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy, and that it changed conſide -rably during the 
courſe of {ix centuries, . hich elapled from the firſt 
invaſion of the Saxons till the Norman nen +. ut 
moſt of theſe differences and changes, with their cauſes 
and effects are unknown to us: it only appears, that 
at all times, and in all the kingdoms, there was a 
national council, calied a W ittena-gemot, or aſſembly 
of the wiſe men (tor that is the import of the term, ) 
whoſe conſent was requiſite for enacting laws and for 
ratifying the chief acts of public adminiſtration. The 
preambles to all the laws of Ethelbert, Ina, Alired, 
Edward the Elder, Athelſtan, Edmund, Edgar, Ethel- 
red, and Edward the Conte ſſor; even thoſe to the laws 
of Canute, though a kind of conqueror ; put this matter 
beyond controverſy, and carry proofs every where of a 
limited and legal government. But who were the con- 
ſtituent me mbers "of this Wittena- -gemot, has not been 
determined with certainty by antiquaries. It is agreed, 
that the biſhops and abbots T were an eſſential part ; and 
it is alſo evident, from the tenor of thoſe ancient Jaws 
that the Wittena- gemot enacted ſtatutes which regulated 
the eccleſiaſtical as well as civil government, and that 
thoſe dangerous praciples, by which the church is to- 
tally ſevered from the ſtate were hitherto unknown to- 
the Anglo-Saxons $. It alſo appears, that the alder- 
men, or governors of counties, who after the Daniſh 
times were often called earls ||, were admitted into this 
council, and gave their conſent to the public ſtatutes, 
But beſides the prelates and aldermen, there is alſo men- 
tion of the wites, or wiſe men, as a component part of 
tlie Wittena- gemot; but who thele were, is not fo Clearly 


* That there were Wittena-gemots in each kingdom is 
evident from the title to the laws of Ina, king of Weſiex, 
wherein are theſe words: « I Ina, by the grace of God king 
« of the Weſt-Saxons, with the advice of Cenred my father, 
„Hedda my biſhop, with all my ealdormans, ſenior 5 and 
© wife men of my nation, willing to cltablifh good order in 
« the ſtate, have ordained,” &c. "Hence it is als in, that Ina, 
in making his laws, had the advice of the aſſembly- general of 
Weilex. That the ſame method was eſtabliſhed in Mercia, 
is evident from Bertulph's charter to the abbey of Croyland, 
wherein are theſe words, & with the unanimous conſent of the 
& preſent council aſſembled at Kingſbury to debate on the 
© affairs of the nation.” In this charter, after the biſhops 
and lords had ſet their hands, the king ſubſcribed in this 
manner: „ Bertulph, in the preſence of all the bit mops and 
« gręeat men of my kingdom.“ Thus it appears, that this 
charter was granted in "the allembly- general, or Wittena- 
z emot, of Mercia. Other caſes might be cited, to prove the 
exiſte nce of general aflemblies in each of the other kingdoms ; 
but this would be unneceſlary, 

And that there was a general Wittena gemot of the ſeven 
kingion, from the very name of Heptarchy, Which implies 
that the ſeven kingdoms had ſomething in common, and con- 
(equently that there was an allembly, wherein their common 

affairs were GONG. Several hiſtorians acquaint * us, that 
there was a general aflembly held in Glouceſterſhire, wherein 
Ina, kin of the Weſt=Saxons was choſen monarch of the 
Anzlo-Saxons, by the intereſt of Sebba king of Eſſex, who 
wus preſe n ert with all the other kings, "I hey produce 
alto from Ingulft, Witglaf, king of Mercia's charter, where 
We. en: 4 words, « [1 the preſgnce of ILgbert King of the 
« Weit- JA of Ethelwulph his fon, and of thc biſhops an] 
&« rent lords of E ngland, aſlembled at London,” Hence it is 
pl un, that this aſſom bly, convened at Jondon, and conliſting 

all the biſhops and great men of England, was a general 
7 ittona-gemot of the ae 8 
+ We know of one change, not inconſider able, 


in the 


* 


have . to Seldon's conjecture (ſee 


aſcertained by the laws, or the hiſtory of that period 

The matter would probabl. be of difficult Ciſcuſtion 
even were it examined impartial * ; but as our modern 
parties have choſen to divide on this point, the queſtion 
has been diſputed with the greater obſtinacy, and the ar. 

guments on both ſides have become, on that account, 
the more capt tous and deceitful, Our monarchical lacs 
non maintain, that theſe w:/es, or ſapientes, Were the 


Jus ges, or men learned in the law : : the popular faction 


alert them to be repreſentatives of the boroughs, gr 
what we now call the commons. 

The expreſſions employed by all ancient hiſtorians, 
in mentioning tne Wittena-gemot, ſcem to contr adit 
the latter ſuppoſition. The members are almolt always 
called the primcipes, ſat rape, opt! motes, magnates, þro- 
ceres ; terms which ſeem to ſuppole an ariſtocracy, and 
to exclude the commons. 't he boroughs alfo, from 
the low ſtate of commerce, were ſo fmall and fo Poor, 
and the inhabitants lived in ſuch dependence on the great 
men“, that it ſcems nowile probable they would be ab. 
mitted as a part of the national councils. The commons 
are well known to have ha 4 no ſhare in the governments 
eſtabliſhed by the Franks, Burgundians, and other 
northern nations; and we mar __— that the 
Saxons, Who 8 longer barbarous and uncivilized 
than thoic tribes. W. ould never think of conterring: ſuch 
an extraordinary privitege on trade and induſtry, The 
military proteſſion alone was henourable among all thoſe 
conquerors ; the warriors ſubſiſted by their poiſe Mons in 
land: they became conliderable by r heir influence ove; 
their vaſlals, retainers, tenants, 8nd flaves: and it re- 
quires {:rong proof to convince us, that they would ad- 
mit of a rank ſo much inferior as the burgeſies, to 
ſhare with them in the legiſlative authority. Tacitus 
indeed affirms, that, among the ancient Germans, the 
conſent of all the members of the community was re- 
quired in every important deliberation ; but he ſpeaks 
not of repreſentatives ; and this ancient practice, men- 
tioned by the Roman hiſtorian, could only have place in 
ſinall tribes, where every citizen might, without incon- 
venience, be aſſembled upon any extraordin ary emer- 
gency. Aſter principalities became extenſive after the 
difference of property had formed diſtinctions more im- 
portant than thoſe which aroſe from perſonal ſtrength 


Saxon conſtitution. The Saxon annals, p. 49, inform vs, 
that it was in ancient times the prerozative of the king to name 
the dukes, earls, aldermen, and ſheriffs of the counties, 
Alter, a contemporary writer, informs us, that Alfred depoſed 
ali the ignorant aldermen, and appointed men of more capacity 
in their place: yet the laws of Edvard the Confeſlor, 9.355 
ſay expreſsly, that the heretoghs or dukes, and the ſheritts, 
were choſen by the freeholders in the folkmote, a county courts 
which was aſſembled once a-year, and where all the frechol- 
ders ſwore allegiance to the king. 

+ Sometimes abbeſſes were admitted; at leaſt, they o ofte! 
ſigned the king's charters or grants. Spelm. Gloſl. in verbo, 
parhamentum. 

Wilkins paſſi m. 

| It appears from the ancient tranſlations of the Saxon 
annals and laws, and from king Alfred's tran{lations of Bede, 
as well as from all the ancient hiftorians, that comes in Latin, 
alderman in Saxon, and earl in Dano-Saxon, were ſynonimous, 
There is only a law in the clauſe of king Athelſtan's (fee Spelm. 
Conc, p. 406) which has occaſioned ſme antiquaries to run 
into error, and has made them imagine, that an earl Was lupe- 
rior to an alderman, The weregild, or the price of an eatls 
blood, is there fixed at fifteen thouſand thrimfas, equal to that 
of an archbiſhop; whereas that of a bit! 20h and alderman 1 
only eight thouſand thrimſas. To folve this difficulty, we mull 
2 his Titles of Hlo:0u 
chap. v. p. 603, 604.) that the term of ear} was, in the age 0 
Athelſtan, juſt beginning to be in uſe in England, and ſtoodat 
that time for the atheling, or pr rince of the blood, heir to tt 
crown. Ahis he confirms by law of Canute, § 55, where 
an at! heling and an archbiſhie are put upon the (um © rooting. 
In another law of the ſame At melſtan, the weregild of the 
prince, or atheling, is (4 to be fif.ecn thoufand thrimfas, (Sc 
Wilkins, p. 71.) Ile is therefore the fame who is called £2! 
in the former law, 


** Brady's 1 reatifſe of Enzlith Boroughs, p. 3, 4, 5» Ke. 
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and valour; we may conclude, that the national aſſer- 
blies mult have bee more limited in their number, and 
compoſed only of the moſt conſiderable citizens. 

But though we mult exclude the burgeſſes, or com- 


mons, from the Saxon Wittena-gemot, there is ſome 


neccſlity for ſuppoſing, that this aiſembly conſiſted of 
her members than the Prelates, abbots, aldermen, and 
the judges, or privy-councll,. For as all theſe, except- 
ing ſome ol the eccleliaſtics “, were anciently appointed 
by the king, had there been no other legiſlative autho- 
rity, the royal power had been in a great meaſure abſo- 
Jute, contrary to the tenor of all the hiſtorians, and to 
the practice of all the northern nations. We may there- 
fore conclude, that the more conſiderable proprietors of 
land were, without any election, conſtituent members Of 
the national aſſembly : there 1s reaſon to think that forty 
hydes, or between four and five thouſand acres, was the 
eſtate requiſite for entitling the poſſeſſor to this honour- 
able privilege. We find a paſſage in an ancient au— 
thor +, by which 1t appears, that a perſon of very noble 
birth, even one allied to the crown, was not eſteemed 
a princeps (the term uſually employed by ancient hiſto- 
rians when the Witte na gemot is mentioned) till he had 
acauired a fortune of that magnitude. Nor need we 
imagine, that the public council would become ditor- 
derly or confuſed by admitting ſo great a multitude. 
The landed property of England was probably in a few 
hands during the Saxon times; at lealt during the later 
part of that period ; and as men had hardly any ambition 


to attend thoſe public councils, there was no danger of 


the aſembly's becoming too numerous for the diſpatch 
of the little buſineſs v nich was brought before them 4. 
It is certain, that whatever we may determine con- 
cerning the conſtituent members of the Wittena-gemot, 
in whom, with the king, the legiſlature reſided, the 
Anglo- Saxon government, in the period preceding the 
Norman conqueſt, was become extremely ariſtocratical: 


the royal authority was very limited; the people, even if 


admitted to that aſſembly, were of little or no weight 
and conſideration. We have hints given us in hiſto- 
rians, of the great power and riches of particular noble- 


men: and it could not but happen, after the abolition of 


the Heptarchy, when the King lived at a diſtance from 
the provinces, that thoſe great proprietors, who reſided 
on their eſtates, would much augment their authority 
over their vaſſals and retainers, and over all the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood. Hence the immeaſurable 
power aſſumed by Harold, Godwin, Leofric, Siward, 
Morcar, Edwin, Edric, and Aliric, who controlled the 
authority of the king, and rendered themſelves quite 
neceſſary in the government. TI he two latter, though 
deteſted by the people, on account of their joining a to- 
reign enemy, ſtill preſerved their power and influence; 
and we may therefore conclude, ſays Hume, that their 
authority was founded, not on popularity, but on family 
rights and poſſcſſions. There is one Athelſtan men- 
tioned in the reign of the king of that name, who is 


called alderman of all England, and is ſaid to be halt 


King; though the monarch himſelf was a prince of va- 
lour and abilities d. And we find, that, in the latter 
Saxon times, and in theſe alone, the great olfices went 
from father to fon, and became in a manner hereditary 
in the families 


The circumſtances attending the 1nvaſic:s of the 
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There is ſome reaſon to think, that the biſhops were ſome- 
Umes. Choſen by the Wittena-gemot, and contrmed by the 
king. Eüdius, cap. 2. Ihe abbots in the monaiteries of royal 
foundation were anciently named by the king; though Edgar 
Save the monks the election, and only reſerved to himſelf the 


pen his deſtination was aſterwards frequently vio- 
ated + 


3 and the abbots, as well as biſhops, were atierwars all 
appointed by the king; as we learn from Ingulf, a writer con- 
temporary to the conquelt, 

- Hitt, Elienſis, lib 55 

T Hut. I. lienſis, libs 11. cap. 40. 
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See Hume's Hiſtory of England, Appendix J. 

Y Hiſt, Raincſ. ick. 111. p. 387. 
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Danes wonld alſh ſerve much to increaſe the power of 
the principal nobility, Thoſe ſreebooters made unex- 
pected inroads in every quarter of the kingdom ; and 
there was a neceſſity, that each county ſhould reſiſt them 
y its own force, and under the conduct of its own no- 
bility and its own magiſtrates. For the ſame reaſon that 
a general war, managed by the united efforts of the 
whole ſtate, commonly augments the power of the 
crown ; thoſe private wars and inroads turned to the 
advantage of the aidermen and nobles. 

Among that military and turbulent people, averſe 
to commerce and the arts, and 1o little inured to in- 
duſtry, juſtice was commonly very ill adminiſtered, and 
great oppreſſion and violence feem to have prevailed. 
Theſe diforders would be encreafed by the exorbitant 
power of the ariſtocracy ; and would, in their turn, con- 
tribute to encreaſe it. Men, not daring to rely on the 
guardianſhip of the laws, were obliged to devote them- 
ſelves to the ſervice of ſome chictiain, whole orders they 
followed, even to the diſturbance of the government, or 
the injury of their fellow-citizens, and who afforded 
them, in return, protection from any inſult or injuſtice 
by ſtrangers. Hence we find, by the extracts which 
Dr. Brady has given us of Domeſday, that almoſt all 
the, inhabitants, even of towns, had placed themſelves 
under the clientſhip of ſome particular nobleman, waoſe 
patronage they purchaſed by annual payments, and whom 
they were obliged to conſider as their ſovercign, more 
than the King himſelf, or even the legiſlature **, A 
client, though a frecman, was ſuppoſed ſo much to be- 
long to his patron, that his murderer was obliged by law 
to pay a fine to the latter, as a compenſation for his 
loſs; in like manner as he paid a fine to the maſter for 
the murder of his ſlave ff. Men who were of a more 
conſiderable rank, but not powerlul enough, each to 
lupport himſelf by his own independent authority, en— 
tered into formal confederacies with cach other, and 
compoled a kind of {eparate community, which rendered 
tel formidable to all aggreſſors. Dr. 12ickes has pre- 
lerved a Curious Saxon bond of this kind, Which he calls 
a Sodaiihum, and which contains many particulars cha- 
racteriſtical of the manners and cuſtoms of the times IA. 
All the aſſociates are chere ſaid to be gentlemen of Cam- 
bridgeſhire; and they ſwear before che holy reliques to 
obſerve their coniederacy, and to be faichful to each 
other: they promiſe to bury any of the aſſociates who 
dies, in whatever place he had appointed ; to contribute 
to his funcral charges, and to attend at his interment; 
and whoever is wanting in this laſt duty, binds himſelt to 
pay a meature of honey. When any of the aſſociates 15 
in danger, and calls for the aſſiſtance of his fellows, they 
promie, beſides flying to huis ſuccour, to give informa- 
tion to the ſheriff; and if hie be negligent in protecting 
the perſon expoled to danger, they engage to levy a fine 


4 


of one pound upon him: if the preſident of the fociciy 
himſelf be wanting in this particular, he binds himſelf to 
pay one pound; unleſs he has the reatonable excule of 
{icknels, or of duty to his ſuperior, When any of the 


| afloctates is murdered, they are to exact cight pounds 


from the murderer ; and if he retule to pay it, they are 
to proſecute him for the ſum at their joint expence, It 
any of the aſſociates who happens to be poor kill a man, 
the ſociety are to contribute, by a certain proportion, to 
pay his fine: a mark a- piece if tne fine be feven hun- 


—  —— —— 
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queror made Cofpatrick earl of Northumberland, fav, Nam ex 
materno ſang une attinebat ad eum honor litts comtatus. Erat 
entm ex mutre Alyitha, lia Uthredrt comtttes. vee allo Sini. 
Dun. p. 205. We tce iu thoſe inſtances the lame tendency to- 
wards rendering offices hereditary, which took place, during 
a more carly period, on the continent; and which had already 
produced there its full effect. 

** Prady's Treatiſe of Boroughs, p. 3, 4 3, SC. 
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dred ſhillings ; leſs if the perſon killed be a clown or 
ceorle ; the half of that ſum again if he be a Welſhman. 
But where any of the aſſociates kills a man, wilfully and 
without provocation, he muſt himſelf pay the fine. It 
any of the aſſociates kill any of his fellows in a like cri- 
minal manner, beſides paying the uſual fine to the rela- 
tions of the deceaſed, he mult pay eight pounds to the 
ſociety, or renounce the benefit of it: in which caſe, 
they bind themſelves, under the penalty of one pound, 
never to eat or drink with him except in the preſence of 
the king, biſhop or alderman. There are other regu- 
lations to protect themſelves and their ſervants from all 
injuries, to revenge ſuch as are committed, and to pre- 
vent their giving abuſive language to each other; and 
the fine, which they engage to pay for this laſt offence, 
is a meaſure of honey. 

It is not to be doubted, but a confederacy of this kind 
mult have been a great ſource of friendſhip and attach- 
ment ; when men lived in perpetual danger from ene- 
mies, robbers, and oppreſſors, and received protection 
chiefly from their perſonal valour, and from the aſſiſtance 
of their friends or patrons. As animoſities were then 
more violent, connections were alſo more intimate, whe- 
ther voluntary or derived from blood : the moſt remote 
degree of propinquity was regarded: an indelible me- 
mory of benefits was preſerved : ſevere vengeance was 
taken for injuries both from a point of honour, and as 
the beſt means of future ſecurity : and the civil union 
being weak, many private engagements were contracted 
in order to ſupply its place, and to procure men that 
ſatery, which the laws and their own innocence were not 
alone able to inſure to them. 

On the whole, notwithſtanding the ſeeming liberty, 
or rather licentiouſneſs of the Anglo-Saxons, the great 
body even of the free citizens, in thoſe ages, really en- 
joyed much leſs true liberty, than where the execution of 
the laws is the moſt ſevere, and where ſubjects are re- 
duced to the ſtricteſt ſubordination and dependence on 
the civil magiſtrate. The reaſon is derived from the 
excels itſelf of that liberty. Men mult guard themſelves 
at any price againſt inſults and injuries; and where they 
received not protection from the laws and magiſtrate, they 
will ſcek it by ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors, and by herding in 


ſome private confederacy, which acts under the direction 


of a powerful leader. And thus all anarchy is the im- 
mediate cauſe of tyranny, if not over the ſtate, at leaſt 
over many of the individuals. Security was provided by 
the Saxon laws to all members of the Witrena-gemor, 
both in going and returning, except they were notorious 
thieves and robbers *, 


Of the ſeveral Orders and Ranks of People, 
1. Of the Kix, REVENUEs, &c. 


WE have already obſcrved, that the Anglo-Saxon 
government was become ariſtocratical, and that the 
Saxon leaders, in their ſeveral conqueſts in Britain, aſ- 
ſumed the title of king, and there is no doubt, but that 
in England, as well as in all the other kingdoms, the 
regal authority, hy degrees, exceeded the bounds at firſt 
preſcribed. As the hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxons is very 
imperfect, and we cannot give a circumſtantial detail of 
the various privileges of the Anglo-Saxon Kings, we 
ſhall content ourſelves with laying down a general view 
of the chief prerogatives enjoyed by them, during the 
ſpace of ſix hundred years. 

One of the moſt powerful prerogatives belonging to 
the crown, was that of appointing the earls, viſcounts, 
judges, and other officers, as well civil as military. 
Some, however, aſſert, that the military poſts of the 
dukes or holds of each province were conferred by the 
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* Vide Hume, Hiſt. Eng. App. I. 

See Spelm. Conc. vol. 1. p. 340. ; 

+ As the antiquity of the coronation-oath is a lubject that 
has employed the pens of ſeveral learned men, and ſeems not 
to have been rightly underſtood by foine of dur hiſtorians, who 
have made it more modern than it really is; it will got bg amits 
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Shire-gemot, or aſſembly of the county. Another 
great prerogative of the crown was, that the laws made 
in the Wittena-gemot were of none-effect without the 
aſſent of the king, to whom was committed the execu- 
tive power. The king had allo the power to pardon 
malefactors. The coining of money was another of the 
king's prerogatives, which he could grant by charter tg 
whom he pleaſed, as we find ſeveral of the Saxon kings 
did to the two archbiſhops and others: but the king had 
not the power of enhancing or debaſing the coin, The 
Mirror of Juſtices recites it as an old law, that the king 
could not change the money, or make other coin than 
of ſilver, without the conſent of all the counties. It is 
uncertain, whether it was abſolutely in the power of the 
Saxon kings to make war or peace, witnout the con- 
ſent of the Wittena-vemot. It is true indecd, that the 
power of making war was, as it is now, of little conſe. 
quence, ſince the king could not raiſe money to carry jr 
on, without the concurrence of the Wittena-gemot ; bur 
as for making peace, the caſe is quite different, fince on 
a good or bad peace, depends the ſafety of a hole 
kingdom, as hath been too often experienced; and 
therefore theſe two prerogatives, which are common 


joined together, widely differ in their conſequence« 


The people may chooſe whether they will contribute to 
the ſupport or maintenance of the wars, Which the king 
is pleaſed to enter into on his own accord; for by with- 
holding their concurrence, the king had it not in his 
power to proſecute his deſigns. Notwithſtanding this, 
the king might conclude a peace without the knowledge 
of the people; and when a peace has been concluded in 
this manner, it has ſeldom failed to be for the worſe. 
| The revenues of the king ſeem to have been divided 
into three branches: the firſt may be ſaid to have con- 
liſted in certain things which the ſtate furniſhed him 
with, for the maintenance of his houſehold, as corn, hay, 
cattle, and the hke; and theſe things were paid in kind, 
The ſecond branch was the produce of certain demeſnes 
or lands annexed to the crown, which were very large 
and extenſive ; and it was not in the power of the king 
to alienate any part of theſe demeſnes, even to religious 
uſes, without the conſent of the ſtates T. Hence it is, 
that we find the ancient charters of the Saxon kings to 
the churches or monaſteries confirmed by the principal 
members of the general aſſembly, who ſigned them in this 
manner: © I. N. have ſubſcribed, confirmed, approved, 
*corroborated, &c.” And the third branch conſiſted, 
as at this day, of certain taxes or impoſts, which were, 
from time to time, laid on the people upon urgent oc- 
caſions, by the authority of the Wittena- gemot. 
There was no time fixed for the coronation of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, either during the Heptarchy, or 
after the union of the ſeven kingdoms. They were 
crowned at the moſt convenient opportunity. Before 
the time of Egbert, the kings of Kent were crowned by 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury ; the kings of Northum- 
berland were crowned by the archbiſhops of York ; and 
the other kings generally recieved coronation from. the 
hands of the biſhops of their reſpective capitals. After 
Egbert became ſole monarch of England, the archbi- 
ſhops of Cantebury claimed the privilege of crowning 
the Kings : but this claim was not always abided by; 
for we find, after the union, that ſeveral kings were 
crowned by the archbiſhops of York, and even by other 
biſhops. According to ſome hiſtorians, Harold put the 
crown on his own head himlelf. Sweyn, the firſt Daniſh 
king was not crowned at all, and yet he was owned for 
king. Edgar reigned ſeveral years in Weſlex before he 
was ſolemnly crowned. Edward the Conſeſſor's coro- 
nation was not performed till about fix months after his 
proclamation . 
2. THE 
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to gratify the curioſity ot thoſe who honour this hiſtory with 
their peruſal, by pretenting them with a tranſcript of the ori- 
ginal oath, adminiſtered by Dunſtan to Ethelred [ſee p. 54] 
which is more ancient, as well as more authentic, than any 
which other hiſtorians have produced. The original Saxon 
runs thus: On ave halgan 1hrynefſe naman, 1; threo thing 
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1 
the Kingdom. 


beliaten, thonne ſceal hit Hit than wyrſtan 


THE 


QUEEN. 


THE. queen“ was the ſecond perſon in the ſtate, not 
fr any part ſhe took in the government, but only with 
regard to the reſpect that was paid her, on account of 
her being the wife of the king. The queens have ſome- 
times ſigned charters as well as the kings, and that 
merely on account of their rank. During the whole 
time of the Saxon government, we find but one queen 
veſted with ſovereign power; her name was Saxburga, 
and ſhe was queen of Weſlex. Some hiſtorians have 
acouainted us, that ſhe was depoſed by the Welſt-Saxons, 
merely for being a woman. But on account of Brithric's 
death; Igbert's immediate predeceſſor, the ſame Weſt- 
Sauons deprived their queens of the prerogatives they 
had till that time enjoyed. 


n PRINCES or THE BLOOD. 


THE princes of the blood were the king's ſons ; 
and they held the third rank among the inhabitants of 
They were diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Clit, a word of Greek derivation, ſignifying 1!/uf- 
ons. Hence we obſerve, in our ancient hiſtorians, 
that the king's ſons were frequently ſtyled C!ytones, or 
(/\toncnli, After ſome years this term was diſcarded 
to make way for the Saxon word Atheling, from Athel, 
i. c. Noble, The termination ing denotes extraction 
or deſcent, according to Malmeſbury, where he lays, 
« The ſons of the kings of England were wont to 
« aſſume names, which ſhewed their extraction. Thus 
« the ſon of Edgar named himſelf Edgaring, the fon 
« of Eumund, Edmunding ; and fo of the others: but 
« they had one common title, namely, that of Atheling.“ 


4. EALDORMAN. 


THE next degree was that of ealdorman, 2. e. aged 
man, or elder. This name was applied to thoſe who 
were advanced in years; and becauſe their long expe- 
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brlate Chriſtenum folce, and me under theodum. An æreſt that 
Codes cyrice, and eall Chriftes folce, minra gewealda ſotlie ſibbe 
herald? ; Other is, that ic reaflac and healle unrihte thing eallum 
Aud, forbode. Thridade, that ic behate and bebeode on callum 
domum it. And mildheortneſſe, that us callum ar feaſt and 
mildert God thurk that his ecean multfe forgyfe ſe lyfath and 
71xa//i, Tac verbal tranflacion of which runs thus: In the 
naune of the ever blefled Trinity, I promiſe three things to 
« the Chriſtian people and my ſubjects. Firſt, that the church 
« of Had and Chriſtian people within my dominions, ſhall enjoy 
« unititerrupted peace; that it be free from any moleſtation. 
« Seconi,y, that 4 will prevent theft, and every kind of injuſ- 
« tice in all ranxs of men. Thirdly, I engage to preſerve and 
en aintdin juſtice and clemency in all judicial proceedings, 
that the Kind, merciful God may, according to his eternal 
* mercy, forgive us all our fins, who liveth and reigneth, &c.“ 
The charge which the archbiſhop added to this oath, contain- 
inge it in ſuch ſentiments as may be of uſe on all future occa- 
tons of the like nature, I ſhall give it in the original, with an 
Enzifh tranſlation, that the reader, who underſtands Saxon, 
may be gratified with areal curioſity, and he who does not un- 
derſtand that obſolete language, may partake with him in his 
pleaſure, Fe Criſtena cyng the thas thing gehealdeth, he gecar- 
nath hym Gy fum woroldliene weorthmynt, and him ece God 
@ ther penultrath ; geon and werdum life ge eac on tham ecean 
th #fre ne ateorath. Gif he thonne that awagth that Gode was 

| 7 ſond on this 
theode, and ealle hat on ende gehwyrfath on that wyr/t, but an 
heon ls life face ar hit gebete. Eala leo, hlaford beorh huru 
Hirga georne the ſylfum, gethenc that gelome, that thu ſcealt thu 
beorde forth &t Godes dome han and ledan, the thu eart to 
hyrde geſeyft on thyſum life, and thonne gecennan hu thu ge- 
heolde nat Criſt ar gebohte / 70 mid his Mode. 

Gehatg odes cinges rtht is that he nangne man ne wordeme, 
«nd that he wuduwan and fleop cild and eltheodrge werrge, and 
anundige, and ſtala forbeode, and unright hamedu gebete and 

% to-treme, and grundlinga forbeode wiccan, and galdra 
adelig a, magmyrtiran and manſwaran offearde adrife, therfan 
ned an fede, and eald and wiſe and fyfre him to gethea- 


Frum hebbe, and rihtefe men him to wicnerum rette, forthan 


Jud fut ſea fig to un, iht gedoth thurh his aful, he ts ſceal 


ealics geſcead agyidan on domes dag. 
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rience had rendered them ſagacious and careful, they 
were generally preferred to the higheſt offices in the 
ſtate. We find, on a view of the Sacred Writ that the 
elders of Iſrael, of Moab, and of Midian, were taken 
for the chief or principal men of their reſpective nations. 
We may therefore oblerve, that the ealdormans in Eng- 
land were the moſt conſiderable of the nobility, that 
chey diſcharged the higheſt offices, and that they had 
the largeſt eſtates. Theſe men were entruſted with the 
government of counties; and inſtead of being called 
governors, they were termed ealdormans. After the 
Danes had ſettled in England, the title of ealdorman 
was, by degrees, changed into earl, a Danith word of 
the ſame import. The Normans introduced the word 
count, which, though different in its primary ſignifica- 
tion, meaat the ſame dignity, 

There were various kinds of ealdormans in this coun- 
try. Some were only governors of a province or coun- 
ty; while others held their province as an eſtate of in- 
heritance, and as a fee of the crown. Another kind of 
ealdormans had the title, without a government, on ac- 
count of their high birth; and from among theſe the 
governors were uſually choſen. Thus che title of eal- 
dorman was ſometimes uſed to denote a perſon of qua- 
lity. There were allo inferior ealdormans in cities and 
boroughs ; but theſe were only ſubordinate magiſtrates, 
who adminiſtered juſtice in the king's name, and were 
dependent on the great ealdormans, or earls. The name 
of ealdorman or alderman is yet preſerved, and given to 
thoſe whole office is altogether civil +, 

z. A EKEL.OQ GH, 

THERE were alſo in each province heretogh's or 
dukes, to whom the care of the militia was ſubmitted, 
and theſe had nothing to do with civil affairs. They 
were the commanders of the forces belonging to the 
various counties; the word heretogh ſignifying a public 
leader, or captain. 
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tian king, who obſerves theſe things, ſhall acquire temporal 
cc 


honour, and render the Deity propitious to him, both in the 
preſent lite, and in that eternal one which knows no end. 
But if he ſhall at any time break his promiſe he nas made to 
God, the ſtate of his kingdom thall immediately grow 
worſe, and at laſt be involved in ruin, unlefs, in the future 
« part of his life, he {tall repent and amend his faults, My 
« deareſt lord, have an eſpecial care of yourſelf, Frequeatly 
&« recollect, that you mult lead and produce tne ſtock at the 
« judgment ſeat of God, over which you have been created 
e the ſhepherd in this life, and then you will be made to under- 
« ſtand, that you have the charge of that flock, which Chriſt 
& has purchaſed with his own blood 

« It is the duty of an anointed king, to judge no man un- 
« juſtly; to protect the orphan and ſtranger; to reſtrain theft; 
te to puniſh adultery ; to diſſolve and ſet aſide inceſtuous mar- 
« riages; to abolith ſorcery ; to extirpate thoſe that are guilty 
« of parricide and perjury; to feed the poor with alms; to ad- 
« viſe with perſons famous for their age, wiſdom, and ſobriety; 
« and to place men of property in the adminiſtration, inuſmuch 
« as the king is reſponſible for all the crimes they are guilty of 
« through his faults at the day of judgement.” 

* 'The title of queen, which was, and {till is given to the 
queen, means only in its original ſignification, a companion, in 
Latin, comes. In procets of time, this term was made ule of, 
to denote more particularly thoſe who were neareſt the king's 
perſon ; from whence it came to have a more general meaning, 
and to be underſtood of the great lords. Thus we find in the 
old French Romances, and Poets, Lz Queen de Flandre, Lz 
Ouecen de Leiceſter, inſtead of, the earls of Flanders and of 
Leiceſter. Ihe word queen then was common to men and 
women, juſt as comes in Latin. In fine, the term count or 
ear] being ſubſtituted in its room, when applied to men,'queen 
was appropriated to the women only. Afterwards coming to 
have a more reſtrained ſignification, it was made uſe of only to 
denote the companion of the king, or the queen. But it is to 
be obſerved, this appellation is common to all queens, whether 
they hold their dignity by virtue of their huſbands, or of their 
own right,” Sce Rapin's Diſſertation on the Government of 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

+ See under Burghers and Aldermen, 
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6. SIIIRE- 
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6. SHIRE -RE TY. 


THE ſheriffs were officers ſent by the king into ſuch 
counties as had no earls, to admimiter juſtice to the 
people in his name and ſtead. They were afterwards 
called vice-comites, i. e. viſcounts, not becauſe they were 
under the inſpection of any earl or count, but becauſe 
they performed the office of one. There were allo 
high ſheriffs in ſome counties where there were carls. 
The name of ſheriff was continued to ſome inferior offi- 
cers, who performed the duty in each county, oi the an- 
cient viſcounts; theſe laſt having been long rankec! 
among the peers of the realm. 


7. T HAN E. 

THE. thanes were of two ſorts, viz. Mafs Thanes, 
2. e. Eccleſiaſtical Thanes; and Werold Thanes, 2. e. 
Lay Thanes. The thanes were generally divided into 
three claſſes, 1. the king's thanes, who were the unme- 
diate tenants of the crown, and did homage to the king 
only. "Theſe were afterwards called Peers of the Realm; 
therefore we may conclude, that dukes, ealdormans, and 
viſcounts, were ranked among the thanes of the firſt 
claſs, as well as thoſe who, having no offices, were the 
immediate tenants of the crown. 2. The ſecond claſs 
of thanes were called middle thanes, becauſe there were 
other of an inferior degree under them. 3. The third 
claſs of thanes were properly ſuch as lived upon their 
own eſtates; and being of no profeſſion, were diſtin- 
guiſhed from the meaner ſort of peopie. 


8. EOR LES. 


THE next order of men among the Saxons, was that 
of Ceorles, i e. merchants, artificers, countrymen, and 
others. Theſe men were equally free, as to their per- 
ſons, with the thanes of the third claſs ; but there was a 
little difference as to their privileges. The thanes held 
ſuch eſtates as were called Boc-land, or Free-land ; and 
theſe were conveyable by deed or otherwiſe: but the 
Ceorles were poſſeſſed of ſuch lands only as were called 
Soc-land, i. e. Land of the Plough, which they could 
not alienate, becauſe they were only in the nature of 
farmers. 


9. BONDSMEC N. 


THE loweſt rank of men were the ſlaves, or bondſ- 
men, of whom there were two ſorts, ſuch as were really 
ſlaves, who, poſſeſſing no eſtates, worked for their 
lords, by whom, for that reaſon, they were maintained : 
the others, who were properly ſervants, had ſmall hold- 
ings at the will of their lords, in conſideration of which, 
they performed all the ſervile country works that were 
ſet them. Theſe laſt were afterwards called vz{lans, i. e. 
villagers, from the villages where they lived and worked. 
When a ſlave had his freedom given him, he was ranked 
among the Ceorles. It may be here remarked, with 
Hume, that the power of a maſter over his {laves was 
not unlimited among the Anglo-Saxons, as it was 
among their anceſtors. If a man beat out his flave's 
eye, or teeth, the ſlave recovered his liberty“: if he 
killed him, he paid a fine to the king ; provided the 
ſlave died within a day after the wound or blow : other- 
wile it paſted unpuniſhed. 


10. BURGHERS axv ALDERMEN. 


THE inhabitants of towns, who were called Burgh- 
witan, or Burghers, had the privilege of being governed 
by magiſtrates, choſen irom among their own body, to 
whom they gave the title of Aldermen, as alſo of form- 
ing themſelves into corporations. This privilege was 
granted to them for the encouragement and advantage 
of trade and commerce. 
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* LL. Alf. § 20. + LL. Edg. 8 5. Wilkins, 
p. 78. LL. Canut. $ 17. Wilkins, p. 130. 

1 Hickes, Diſſert. Epiſt. p. 1, 2, 3, 4» 5» 6, 7, 8. 

§ LL. § 2. Wilkins, p. 77. LL. Cauut. § 18. 
apud Wilkins, p. 136. 
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ENGLAND. 


Of the Courts of Fuſlice, 
THOUGH the general ſtrain of the Anglo-Saxon 
government ſeems to have become ariſtocratical, there 
were ſtill conſiderable remains of the ancient democracy 
which were not indeed ſufficient to protect the lowe? of 
the people, without the patronage of ſome great lord 
but might give ſecurity, and even ſome degree of dig- 
nity, to the gentry or inferior nobility. The ad: init 
tration of juſtice, in particular, by the courts of the de. 
cennary, the hundred and the county, was well calcu. 
lated to defend general liberty, and to reſtrain the power 
of the nobles. In the county courts, ſhire-gemores, 07 
folcmotes, all the frecholders were aſſembled twice a. 
year, and received appeals from the inferior COUrts. 
They there decided all caules, eccleſiaſtical as well a8 
civil; and the biſhop, together with the alierman, or 
earl, prefided over them F. The affair was determined 
in a ſummary manner, without much pleading, forma. 
lity, or delay, by a majority of voices ; and the biſhop 
and alderman had no further authority, than to keep 
order among the freeholders, and interpoſe with their 
opinion J. Where juſtice was denied during three ſeſ. 
ſions by the hundred, and then by the county-court, there 
lay an appeal to the king's court &; but this was not 
practiſed on flight occaſions. In this court the king 
himſelf preſided, or in his abſence the high-chancellcr by 
and from this court the Common-Pleas and King's. 
Bench derive their original. The aldermen received a 
third of the fines levied in thoſe courts ** ; and as moſt 
of the puniſhments were then percuniary, this perquiſite 
formed a conſiderable part of the profits belonging to 
their office. The two-thirds alſo, which went to the 
king, made no contemptible part of the public revenue. 
Any frecholder was fined who abſented himſelf thrice 
from theſe courts 4+. 
As the extreme ignorance of the age made deeds and 
writings very rare, the county or hundred court was the 
place where the moſt remarkable civil tranſactions were 
finiſhed, in order to preſerve the memory of them, and 
prevent all future diſputes. Here teſtaments were pro- 
mulgated, ſlaves manumutted, bargains of ſale con- 
cluded ; and ſometimes, for greater ſecurity, the moſt 
conſiderable of theſe deeds were inſerted in- the blank 
leaves of the pariſh bible, which thus became a kind of 
regiſter too ſacred to be falſified. It was not unuſual to 
add to the deed an imprecation on all ſuch as ſhould bg 
guilty of that crime I. 
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Of the ANGLO-SaxoN Laws. 


AMONG a people who lived in ſo ſimple a manner 
as the Anglo-Saxons, the judicial power is always of 
greater importance than the legiſlative. There were 
few or no taxes impoſed by the ſtates: there were few 
ſtatutes enacted ; and the nation was lefs governed by 
laws than by cuſtoms, which admitted a great latitude of 
interpretation, Though it ſhould, therefore, be allowed 
that the Wittena-gemot was altogether compoſed of the 
principal nobility, the county-courts, where all the free- 
holders were admitted, and which regulated all the daily 
Occurrences of life, formed a wide baſis for the govern- 
ment, and were no contemptible checks on the ariſto— 
cracy. But there is another power ſtill more important 
than either the judicial or legiſlative ; to wit, the power 
of injuring or ſerving by immediate force and violence, 
for which it is difficult to obtain redreſs in courts of 
Juſtice. In all extenſive governments, where the exe- 
cution of the laws is feeble, this power naturally falls in- 
to the hands of the principal nobility ; and the degree ol 
it which prevails, cannot be determined ſo much by the 
public ſtatutes, as by jmall incidents in hiſtory, by par- 
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|| It was, without doubt, in this court, that Alfred (ſee 
p 38, above) condemned to death four and forty judges. 
* LL. Edw. Conf. S gi. ++ LL. Acghelſt. d 20, 
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ar cuſtoms, and ſometimes by the reaſon and nature 
of things. The Highlands of Scotland have long been 
entitled, by law, to every privilege of Britiſh ſubjects; 
but it was not till very lately that the common people 
could in fact enjoy thele privileges. The powers of all 
the members of the Anglo-Saxon government are diſ- 
ted among hiſtorians and antiquaries: the extreme 
obſcurity of the ſubject, even though faction had never 
entered into the queſtion, would naturally have begotten 
thoſe controverſies. But the great influence of the lords 
over their ſlaves and tenants, the client{hip of the 
burghers, the total want of a midling rank of men, the 
extent of the monarchy, the looſe execution of the laws, 
the continued diſorders and convulſions of the ſtate ; all 
theſe circumſtances evince, that the Anglo-Saxon go- 
vernment became at laſt extremely ariſtgcratical ; and 
the events, during the period immediately preceding the 
conqueſt, confirm this inference or conjecture, 


ticu 


Ae. Cn er Lan. 


BOTH the puniſhments inflicted by the Anglo- 
Saxon courts of judicature, and the methods of proof 
employed in all caſes, appear ſomewhat ſingular, and 
are very different from thoſe which prevail at preſent 
among all civilized nations. © We muſt conceive,” 
Urs Hume, © that the ancient Germans were little 
removed from the original ſtate of nature : the ſocial 
confederacy among them was more martial than civil: 
they had chiefly in view the means of attack or defence 
againſt public enemies, not thoſe of protection againſt 
| their poſſe ſſions were fo ſlender 
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their {ellow-crmzens : 
and ſo equal, that they were not expoſed to great dan- 
ger; and the natural bravery of the people made every 
man truſt to himſelf, and to his particular friends, for 
his defence or vengeance. This defect in the political 
union drew much cloſer the knot of particular confede- 
racies: an inſult upon any man was regarded by all his 
relations and aſſociates as a common injury: they were 
bound by honour, as well as by a ſenſe of common 
intereſt, to revenge his death, or any violence which he 
had ſuffered : they retaliated on the aggreſſor by like 
acts of violence; and if he were protected, as was 
natural and uſual, by his own clan, the quarrel was 
ſpread ſtill wider, and bred endleſs diſorders in the 
nation. The Friſians, a tribe of the Germans, had 
never advanced beyond this wild and imperfect ſtate of 
ſociety; and the right of private revenge ſtill remained 
among them unlimited and uncontrolled *. But the 
other German nations, in the age of Tacitus, had made 
one ſtep farther towards completing the political or 
civil union, Though it ſtill continued to be an indil- 
penſable point of honour for every clan to revenge the 
death or injury of a member, the magittrate had 
acquired a right of interpoſing in the quarrel, and of 
accommodating the difference. He obliged the perſon 
maimed or injured, and the relations of one killed, to 
accept of a preſent from the aggreſſor and his relations}, 
as a Compenſation for the injury Þ, and to drop all far- 
ther proſecution of revenge. That the accommodation 
of one quarrel might not be the ſource of more, this 
prelent was fixed and certain, according to the rank of 
the perſon killed or injured, was commonly paid in 
cattle, the chief property of thoſe rude and uncultivated 
nations. A preſent of this kind gratified the revenge 
of the injured family, by the loſs which the aggreſſor 
luffered: it ſatisfied their pride, by the ſubmiſſion 
which it expreſſed : it diminiſhed their regret for the 
loſs or injury of a kinſman, by their acquiſition of new 
property : and thus general peace was for a moment 
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LL. Frif. tit. 3. apud Lindenbrog. p. 491. 

t LL. Fthelb. S 2g. LL. Alf. Q 27. 

1 Called by the Saxons me gbota. 

Y Lacit, de Morib. Germ. The author ſays, that the price 

of the compoſition was fixed ; which muſt have been by the 
ws and the interpoſition of the magiſtrates. 

| Belides paying money to ene relations of the deceaſed and 
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reſtored to the ſocivty F. But when the German 
nations had been ſettled ſome time in the provinces of 
the Roman empire, they made ſtill another ſtep to- 
wards a more cultivated life, and their criminal juſtice 
gradually improved and refined itfelf. The magiſtrate, 
whoſe office it was to guard public peace, and to ſup- 
preſs private animoſities, conceived himſelf to be injured 
by any injury done to any of his people; and beſides 
the compenſation to the perſon who fullered, or to his 
family, he thought ſimſelf entitled to exact a fine called 
the Fridwit, as an atonement for the breach of peace, 
and as a reward for the pains which he 
accommodating the quarrel. 


had taken 1n 
When this idea, which 
is ſo natural, was once uggeſted, it was willingly 
received both by fovereign and people, The numerous 
fines which were levied, augmented the revenue of the 
king: and the people were ſenſible that he would be 
more vigilant in interpoſing with his good offices, when 
he reaped ſuch immediate Advantage from them; and 
that injuries would be lets frequent, when, beſides 
compenſation to the perſon injured, they were expoled 
to this additional penalty ||.” 

This ſhort abſtract contains the hiſtory of the criminal 
juriſprudence of the northern nations for ſeveral centu- 
ries. The ſtate of England in tlas paracular, during 
the period of the Analo-Saxons, may be judged of by 
the collection of ancient laws publithed by Lombard 
and Wilkins. The chief purport of thete laves, is not to 
prevent or entirely ſupprets private quarrels, which the 
legiſlator knew to be impoſſible, but only to reoulate - 
and moderate them. The laws of Alfred enjoin, that 
if any one know that his enemy or aggreſſor, after 
doing him an injury, reſolves to keep within his own 
houſe and his own lands **, he ſhall not fight him till 
he require compenſation for the injury. If he be ſtrong 
enough to beſiege him in his houſe, he may do it for 
ſeven days without attacking him; and if the aggreſſor 
be willing, during that time, to ſurrender himſelf and 
his arms, his adverſary may detain him thirty days; 
but is afterwards obliged to reſtore him fafe to his 
kindred, and be content with the compenſation. If 
the criminal fly to the temple, that ſanctuary mult not 
be violated, Where the aſſailant has not force ſufficient 
to beſiege the criminal in his houſe, he muſt apply to 
the alderman for aſſiſtance ; and it the alderman refuſe 
aid, the aſſailant muſt have recourſe to the king: and 
he is not allowed to aſſault the houle, :4ll after this 
ſupreme magiſtrate has refuſed aſliſtance. If any one 
meet with his enemy, and be ignorant that he was 
reſolyed to keep within his own lands, he muſt, before 
he attack him, require hum to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, 
and deliver up his arms ; in which caſe he may detain 
him thirty days: but it he refuſe to deliver up his arms, 
it is then lawful to fight him. A flave may fight in his 
maſter's quarrel: a father may fight in his ſon's with 
any one, except with his maſter FF. 

It was enacted by king Ina, that no man ſhould take 
revenge for an injury till he had firſt demanded compen- 
ſation, and had been refuſed it I. 

King Edmund, in the preamble to his laws, men- 
tions the general miſery occaſioned by the multiplicity 
of private feuds and battles; and he eitabliſhes ſeveral 
expedients for remedying this grievance. He ordains, 
that if any one commits murder, he may, with the 
aſſiſtance of his kindred, pay within a twelvemonth the 
fine of his crime; and if they abandon him, he ſhall 
alone ſuſtain the deadly feud or quarrel with the kindred 
of the murdered perſon: his own kindred are free from 
the feud, but on condition that they neither converſe 


* 
% 


— — 


a ſlave or vaſſal, a ſum as the compenſation for his loſs, This 
was called the hie. See Spel. Gloſſ. in verb, Fredum, 
Manbot. | | 

** [he addition of theſe laſt words Italics appears necet- 
ſary from what follows in the fame law. 

++ LL. #lfr.'$ 28, Wilkins, p.:4% 

tft LL. Ina, q. 
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with the criminal, nor ſupply him with meat or other 
neceſſaries: if any of them, after renouncing him, re- 
ceive him into their houſe, or give him aſſiſtance, they 
are finable. to the king, and are involved in the feud. 
If the kindred of the murdered perſon take revenge on 
any but the criminal himſelf after he is abandoned by 
his kindred, all their property is forfeited, and they are 
declared to be enemies to the king and all his friends“. 
It is alſo ordained, that the fine for murder ſhall never 
be remitted by the king ; and that no criminal ſhall 
be killed who flies to the church, or any of the king's 
towns Þ ; and the king himſelf declares, that his houſe 
ſhall give no protection to murderers, till they have 
ſatished the church by their penance, and the kindred 
of the deceaſed, by making compenſation & The me- 
thod appointed for tranſacting this compoſition is found 
in the ſame law ||. 

Aimoſt every crime that could be committed by the 
Anglo-Saxons, might be compenſated with a ſum of 
money. Thus, the price of the king's head, or his 
weregild, as it was then called, was by law thirty 
thouſand thrimſas, near thirteen hundred pounds of 
preſent money. The price of the prince's head was 
fifteen thouſand thrimſas; that of a biſhop's or alder- 
man's eight thouſand a ſheriff's four thouſand; a 
thane's or clergyman's two thouſand; a ceorle's two 
hundred and ſixty fix. Thele prices were fixed by the 
laws of the Angles. By the Mercian law, the price 
of a ceorle's head was two hundred ſhillings ; that of a 
#ane's fix times as much; that of a king's ſix times 
more. By the laws of Kent, the price of the arch- 
biſhop's head was higher than that of the king's. Such 
reſpect was then paid to the eccleſiaſtics! It mult be 
underſtood, that where a perſon was unable or unwilling 
to pay the fine, he was pur out of the protection of law, 
and the kindred of the deceaſed had libety to puniſh 
him as they thought proper. 

As the laws which were drawn up by Ethelbert, after 
his converſion to Chriſtianity, by the advice and conſent 
of the wiſeſt men of his kingdom, and which were en- 
groſſed in the Anglo-Saxon language, contain many 
very curious particulars reſpecting the fines which were 
paid for the compenſation of various crimes, we ſhall 
here lay them before our readers. 

1. Let ſacrilege be compenſated twelve-fold, the theft 
of the goods of a biſhop eleven fold, the goods of a 
prieſt nine-fold, of thoſe of a deacon fix fold, of thoſe 
of a clerk three-fold, the violation of the peace of a 
church two-fold, and that of a monaſtery two fold. 

2, If the king call an aſſembly of his people, and any 
damage be done to them there, let it be repaid two- 
fold, and fifty ſhillings be paid to the king. 

3. It che king is at an entertainment at any one's 


houle, and any damage be done there, let it be com- 


penſated two-fold. 

4. If a freeman ſteal any thing from the king, let him 
compenſate nine- fold. 

5. Let him that killeth a man in the king's own city, 
be hned fifty ſhillings. 

6. Let him that killeth a freeman, pay fifty ſhillings 
to the king for the loſs of a ſubject. 

7. If any one kill the ſervants of the king's maſter- 
ſmith or butler, let him pay the ordinary mulct. 

8. Let the violation of the king's patronage be com- 
penſated with fifty ſhillings. 

9. If a freeman ſteal any thing from a freeman, let 
him repay it three-fold, let a mulct be impoſed, and all 
his goods be confilcated to the king. 

10. If a man he with the king's maid ſervant, being 
a virgin, let him compenſate her virginity with fifty 
ſhillings. 

11, If ſhe be a grinding maid, let the compenſation 
be twenty-five ſhillings, if of the third rank, twelve 
ſhillings. 

12, Let the violation of the chaſtity of the king's vic- 
tualliag inaid, be compenſated with twenty-ſhillings. 

' 13. Let him that killeth a man in the city of an carl, 
be fined twelve ſhillings. 


* LL. Edm. $ 1. Wilkins, p. 73 
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14. If a man lie with a maid that is an earl's cup. 
bearer, let him compenſate her virginity with twelye 
ſhillings. 

15. Let the violation of the patronage of a yeoman, 
be compenſated with fix ſhillings. 55 

16. Let the violation of the chaſtity of a maid that js 
a yeoman's cup bearer, be compenſated with ſix ſhij. 
lings, that of a yeoman's other maid ſervants, with ff; 
ſcættas, and thoſe of the third rank, thirty ſcættas 

17. Let him that firſt breaketh into another man's 
houſe, be amerced ſix ſhillings, the ſecond three ſhil. 
lings, and the reſt one each. | 

18. If any one lend another arms where there is 3 
quarrel, though no harm be done thereby, let him be 
amerced ſix ſhillings. 

19. If robbery be committed, let it be compenſate 
with fix ſhillings. 

20. But if a man be killed, let the murderer com. 
penſate his death with twenty ſhillings. 

21. If a man kill another be the ordinary mulct of 
an hundred ſhillings impoſed upon him. 

22, If a man kill another at an open grave, let him 
compenſate his death with twenty ſhillings, beſides the 
ordinary mulct, which he mult pay in forty days. 

23. If the homicide fly his country, let his relations 
pay half the ordinary mulct. 

24. Let him that bindeth a freeman, pay twenty 
ſhillings. 

25. Let the murderer of a yeoman's gueſt compen- 
ſate his death with ſix ſhillings. 

26. But if the landlord killeth his chief gueſt, it ſhall 
be eighty ſhillings. 

27. Ithe kills the ſecond, ſixty ſhillings ; if the third, 
forty ſhillings. 

28. If a freeman cut down a hedge, he ſhall pay ſix 
ſhillings. 

29. If a man take away a thing kept within the houſe, 
he ſhall pay it three-fold, 

30, If a freeman break over an hedpe, let him com- 
penlate with four ſhillings. 

31. Let him that killeth a man, make compenſation 
according to the true valuation in current money. 

32. It a freeman lie with a freeman's wife, let him 
make amends by buying another wite for the injured 
party. | That is, by giving a portion to ſome other 
woman to take ſuch man to her huſband, according to 
the manner of the Saxons, who always gave money to 
their wives, inſtead of receiving it with them. ] 

33. If a man prick another in the right thigh, let 
him compenſate the ſame. 

34. If he catch him by the hair, ler him pay fifty 
ſcaettas. 

35. If the bones appear, let him pay three ſhillings. 

36. If the bone be hurt, let him pay four ſhillings. 

37. If the bone be broken, let him pay ten ſhil- 
lings. 

38. If both be done, let him pay twenty ſhillings. 

39. If the ſhoulder be lamed, be it compenſated with 
twenty thillings. 

40. If he is made deaf of an ear, let him be compen- 
lated with twenty-five ſhiliings. 

41. If the ear be cut off, let it be compenſated with 
twelve ſhillings, 

42. If the ear be bored through, let it be compenſated 
with three ſhillings. 

43. If clipped off with fix ſhillings. 

44. If the eye be ſtruck out, let fifty ſhillings com- 

nſate it. 

45. If the mouth or eye be injured, let twelve ſhu- 
lings make a compenſation. 3 

46. If the noſe be bored through, let nine ſhilling 
be the compenſation. | 

47. If but one membrane be bored, be three ſhil- 
lings the compenſation. 

48. It both, ſix ſhillings. 

49. If both noſtrils be ſlit, let each be compenlated 
with {ix ſhillings, 

50, If bored, by ſix ſhillings, | 

51. Ler 


$ Ibid. $ 4 | Ibid. 5 7. 
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\ Let him that entteth off the chin bone, pay 
ent ſhillings. 

_ Let each of the fore-teeth be compenſated 

with fix ſhillings ; for the one that ſtands next, four 

thillings 3 for the next, three ſhillings ; for each of the 

ref) one ſhilling ; if it be an impediment to his ſpeech, 
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welve ſhillings 3 if the jaw bone be broke, fix ſhillings. 
-». Be the bruiſery of a man's arm compenſated 
wich fi hillings; and the breaking it with ſix ſhillings. 
 *f the thumb be cut off, let it be compenſated 
wich twenty ſhillings; the nai] of the thumb, with three 
ſhillings; the fore-finger, with eight ſhillings; the mid- 
de-finger, with four ſhillings ; the ring-finger, with fix 
ſhillings ; the little finger, with eleven ſhillings. 
Kor each nail, a ſhilling. 

6 For the leaſt blemiſh, three ſhillings ; for greater 
ones, ſix ſhillings. . 85 

7. A blow on the noſe with the fiſt, three ſhillings, 

2 If the noſe be wounded, a ſhilling. 

59. If the ſtroke be black without the cloaths, let it 
be compenſated with thirty ſcættas: if within cloaths, 
with twenty. | . 

Go, Ifthe midriff be wounded, let it be compenſated 
by twelve ſhillings ; if bored, by twenty ſhillings. 

61. If one be made to halt, let it be compenſated 
with thirty ſhillings. 

62. It one wound the calves, let thirty ſhillings be 
the recompence. 


63. If any man's privy-member be cut off, let it be 
compenſated by thrice the ordinary mult : if it be 
bored, by ſix ſhillings ; if cut by ſix ſhillings. 

64. Ifa man's thigh be broke, let twelve ſhillings be 
the recompence; if it is lamed, Jet the friends judge. 

65. If a rib be broke, let it be compenſated with 
three ſhillings. 

66. If the thigh be pricked, for every prick be paid 
ſix ſhillings ; if it be an inch deep, one ſhilling ; if two 
inches, two ſhillings ; if above three, three ſhillings 

67. If a vertebra be wounded, let it be compenſated 
with three ſhillings. 

68. If the foot be cut off, with fifty ſhillings. 

69. If the great toe be cut off, with ten ſhillings. 

70. For cach of the other toes, half the price, as for 
the finger. 


71. For the nail of the great toe, thirty ſcættas, and 
ten for each of the reſt. 

72. If a free woman, wearing her hair, do any thing 
that is diſhonourable, let her pay thirty ſhillings. 

73. Let the compenſation of a virgin be the fame as 
that of a freeman. 

74. Let the violation of the patronage of the chief 
widow of a noble family, be compenſated by fifty ſhil- 
lings; of the next, by twenty ſhillings; of the third, 
with twelve ſhillings ; of the fourth, with ſix ſhillings. 


— 


* —_ 


The trial by fire ordeal was always made in the church. 
At the time appointed, the parties being affembled, the prieſt, 
in the habit of his function, took up the iron which lay before 
the altar, and repeating, with great ſolemnity, the following 
liymn, put it into the Po : Blefled art thou, O Lord God 
of our tathers : and to be praiſed and exalted above all for ever. 
And blefled is thy glorious and holy name : and to be praiſed 
And exalted above all for ever. Bleſſed art thou in the temple 
of thine holy glory : and to be praiſed and glorified above all 
lor ever. Blefled art thou that beholdeth the depths, and 
ſitteth upon the cherubim : and to be praiſed and exalted above 
all tor ever, Blefled art thou on the glorious throne of the 
kinzdom and to be praiſed and glorified above all for ever. 
Blelled art thou in the firmament of Heaven : and above all to 

© praiſed and glorified for ever. O all ye works of the Lord, 
lets ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all for ever, 
O ye Heavens, bleſs ye the Lord : praiſe andexalt him above 
all tor ever. O ye angels of the Lord, bleſs ye the Lord: 
thy and exalt him above all for ever. O all ye waters that 
We the Heaven, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt him 
above all for ever. O all ye powers of the Lord, bleſs ye the 
od: pralſe and exalt him above all for ever. O ye ſun and 
moon, blels ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all for 
witke% O ye ſtars of Heaven, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and 
exalt him above all for ever. O every ſhower and dew, bleſs 


Ye the ] -ord : praiſe and exalt him above all for ever. O all 
Io. VIII. 
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76. If a man marry a widow that is not at her own 
diſpoſal, let him compenſate the violated patronage. 

76. If a man buy a maid with his money. let her 
ſtand for bought, if there is no fraud in the bargain ; but 
if there be, let her be returned home, and the put- 
chaſer's money reſtored to him. 

77. If ſhe bring forth any live iſſue, let her have the 
man's goods if he die firſt. 

78. If ſhe has a mind to depart with her children, 
let her have the half of her eſtate. 

79. If ſhe have no iſſue, let her relations have the 
goods and the dowry. 

80. If a man take a maid by force, let him pay fifty 
ſhillings to her firſt maſter, and afterwards redeem her 
according to his pleaſure. 

$1. If ſhe be before betrothed to another let him 
compenſate with twenty ſhillings. 

82. If ſhe be with child let him pay thirty-five ſhil- 
lings, and fifteen ſhillings to the king. 

83. If a man lie with the wife of a ſervant while her 
huſband is alive, let him make double recompence. 

$4. If a ſlave kill another ſlave, being innocent, let 
him compenſate his death with all his ſubſtance 

85. If a ſervant's eye or foot be {truck off, let it be 
compenſated. *+ 

86. If a man bind another's ſervant, let him be com- 
penſated with ſix ſhillings. 

87. Let the robbery of a ſervant be compenſated 
with three ſhillings. 

88. If a ſervant ſteal any thing, let him compenſate 
the ſame two -fold. 


2. Mrans OF DISCOVERING TRUTH. 


IF the manner of puniſhing crimes among the 
Anglo-Saxons appears lingular, the methods of diſco- 
vering the truth are no leſs ſo.— The firlt was by 
OaTH, which the party accuſed or ſuſpected was 
obliged to take, in order to make his innocence appear. 
But the oath of an accuſed perſon was not ſufficient ; he 
was obliged to procure a certain number of perſons, 
who were called compurgators, to ſwear alſo that he 
was innocent. Theſe compurgators were, in ſome 
caſes, multiplied to the number of three hundred. he 
ſecond was by means of an ORDEAL, 1. e. trial by fire 
or water, The trial by fire was performed two ways : 
in the firſt, the perſon accuſed held in his hand a red- 
hot piece of iron, of one, two, or three pounds weight, 
according to the heinouſneſs of his crime, or according 
to the evidence againſt him ; and by the ſecond he was 
obliged to walk barefoot and blindfold over nine red- 
hot plough-ſhares, placed at ſtated diſtances from each 
other: if he received no injury, he was declared inno- 
cent; but if he was burnt, he was unmediately pro- 
nounced guilty . The trial by water-ordeal was made 


either 


ye winds, bleſs ye the Lord : praiſe and exalt him above all 
tor ever. O ye fire and heat, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and 
exalt him above all for ever. O ye winter and ſummer, bleſs 
ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all for ever. O ye 
dews and ſtorms of ſnow, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt 
him above all for ever. O ye nights and days, bleſs ye the 
Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all for ever. O ye light and 
darkneſs, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all for 
ever, O ye ice and cold, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt 
him above all for ever. O ye froſt and ſnow, bleſs ye the 
Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all for ever. O ye lightnings 
and clouds, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all 
for ever. O let the earth bleſs the Lord: praiſe and exalt him 
above all for ever. O ye mountains aud little hills, bleſs ye 
the Lord : praiſe and exalt him above all for evgr. O all ye 
things that grow on the earth, bleſs ye the lod: praife and 
exalt him above all for ever. O ye fountains bleſs ye the 
Lord: praiſeand exalt him above all for ever. O ye ſeas and 
rivers, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all for 
ever. O ye whales, and all that move in the waters, bleſs ye 
the Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all for ever. O ye fowls 
of the air, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all 
for ever. O all ye beaſts and cattle, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe 
and 2 above all for ever. O ye children of men, 
bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all for ever. 
O Israel, bleſs ye the Lord 2 and exalt him above all for 


ever. 
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either: by cold or by ſcalding water; and was chiefly 
practiſed upon peaſants and ſlaves. In the trial by 
cold water, the ſuſpected party had his hands and feet 
tied together, and in that condition was thrown into a 
river or pond: if he ſunk, he was declared innocent; 
but if he ſwam, he was pronounced guilty. Theſe 
trials were made with great ſolemnity, and were always 
managed by the clergy. The perſon accuſed was 
obliged to ſwear his innocence, and ſometimes, eſpecially 
if in orders, to receive the ſacrament. After a charge 
was legally brought in, . the perſon accuſed was required 
to ſpend three days in faſting and prayer. Having 
faſted the uſual time, he was obliged to drink a draught 
of holy-water, to which the prieſt added an imprecation 
in caſe he was guilty: then the water into which he 
was to be thrown was conſecrated by a kind of exorci- 
ſing form of prayer. When ſcalding water was the teſt, 
the perſon accuſed was compelled to plunge his arm into 
it as far as the wriſt, and ſometimes up to the elbow: if 
he received no injury, he was declared innocent; bur if 
he was ſcalded, they imagined he was guilty.— The 
third method was by ſingle Coug Ar. Thus, if a per- 
ton were accuſed of any crime, and the evidence againſt 
him were not ſufficiently ſtrong to cauſe a trial by any 
of the above methods, he was allowed to vindicate his 
innocence by challenging the accuſer to ſingle combat. 
If the party accuſed was a female, ſhe had the privilege 
of ſubſtituting a perſon in her room, who was called 
her champion.—A fourth way of trial was by the 
CorsNED *. In this caſe about an ounce of bread or 
cheeſe+ was given to the party ſuſpected; ſo credulous 
were the people of that age, that they imagined, if the 
party were guilty, it would ſtick in his throat and not 
digeſt; but if he were innocent, he would ſwallow it 
without difficulty. 

One cannot but be ſurprized, that the Saxons and 
other nations, among whom theſe kinds of trial were 
common, could for ſo great a number of years, ima- 
gine that the above were infallible means of diſcovering 
truth from error. On the contrary, one would think, 
that numberleſs inſtances muſt have happened, which, 
would have ſhewn the —_— of any of thoſe methods. 


Of the Military Force of the ANGLO-SAxONS. 


THE feudal law, if it had place at all among the 
Anglo-Saxons, which is very doubtful, was not ex- 
tended - over all the landed property, and was not 
attended with thoſe conſequences of homage, reliefs , 
worſhip, marriage, and other burthens, which were 
inſeparable from it in the kingdoms of the continent. 
As the Saxons expelled, or almoſt entirely deſtroyed 
the ancient Britons, they planted themſelves in this 
iſland on the ſame footing with their anceſtors in 
Germany, and found no occaſion for the feuda] inſtitu- 


— — — 


ever, O ve prieſts of the Lord, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and 
exalt him above all for ever. O ye ſervants of the Lord, bleſs 
ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all for ever. O ye 
ipirits and ſouls of the righteous, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and 
exalt him above all for ever. O ye holy and humble men of 
heart, blets ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all for 
ever. O Ananias, Azarias, and Miſael, bleſs ye the Lord: 
praiſe and exalt him above all for ever: for he hath delivered 
us from hell, and ſaved us from the hand of death, and deli- 
vered us out of the midft of the furnace, and burning flame: 
even vut of the midſt of the fire hath he delivered us. O give 
thanks unto the Lord, becauſe he is gracious : for his mercy 
endureth for ever. O all ye that worſhip the Lord, bleſs the 
God of Gods, praiſe him, and give him thanks: for his mercy 
endureth for ever.” After the pronouncing of the above 
excellent compoſition, ſome forms of benediction over the fire 
and iron were uſed: the iron was ſprinkled with holy water, 
and the ſign of the croſs was made in the name of the Bleſſed 
Trinity. This being done, the party was immediately put 
to the teſt. | 

* From Snide, or Snidan, to cut a bit off; and Corſe, a 
ci; becaule it was believed, that it brought a curſe on the 
guilty perſon. 

+ 'I ie bread or cheeſe was conſecrated with abundance of 
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tions & which were calculated to maintain a king gc 
ſtanding army, always in readinels to ſuppreſs any inſur 
rection among the conquered people. Fhe trouble 
and expence of defending the ſtate in Englahd lay equal. 
ly upon all the land; and it was uſual for exery five 
hydes to equip a man for the ſervice. The trinoda ne. 
ceſſitas, as it was called, or the burthen of military ex- 
peditions, of repairing highways, and of building and 
ſupporting bridges, was inſeparable from landed pro- 
perty, even though it belonged to the church or mo- 
naſteries, unleſs exempted by a particular Charter", 
The ceorles were provided with arms, and were obliged 
to take their turn in military duty“. There ww 
computed to be two hundred and forty-three thouſand, 
ſix hundred hydes in England FF ; conſequentiy the or. 
dinary military force of the kingdom conſiſted of forty. 
eight thouſand ſeven hundred, and twenty men; though, 
no doubt, on extraordinary occaſions, a greater number 
might be, and was, aſſembled. The king and nobility 
had ſome military tenants, who were called Sithcun- 
men . And there were ſome lands annexed to the 
office of aldermen, and to other offices; but theſe pro- 
bably were not ot great extent, and were poſſeſſed only 
during pleaſure, as in the commencement of the ſeudal 
law in other countries of Europe. 


Of the Value of Money among the AxcGto- 


SAXONS, 


THE Saxon pound, as likewiſe that which was 
coined for ſome centuries after the conqueſt, was near 
three times the weight of our preſent money: there 
were forty-eight ſhillings in the pound, and five pence 
in a ſhilling $$; conſequently a Saxon ſhilling was near a 
fifth heavier than ours, and a Saxon penny near three 
times as heavy ||. As to the value of money in thoſe 
times, compared to commodities, there are ſome, though 
not very certain means of computation. A ſheep, by 
the law of Athelſtan, was eſtimated at a ſhilling ; that 
is, fifteen pence of our money. The fleece was two- 
fifths of the value of the whole ſheep *** ; much above 
its preſent eſtimation ; and the reaſon propably was, the! 


the Saxons, like the ancients, were little acquainted 


with any clothing but what was made of woo). Silk and 
cotton were entirely unknown: linen was not much uſed, 
An ox was computed at ſix times the value ot a ſheep; 
a cow at four ff. If we ſuppoſe that the cattle in that 
age, from the defect in huſbandry, were not fo large 
as they are at preſent in England, we may compute, 
that money was then near ten times of greater value. A 
horſe was valued at about thirty-ſix ſhillings of our mo- 
ney, or thirty Saxon ſhillings TT; a mare a third {els. 
A man at three pounds Sd, the board wages of a child 
the firſt year was eight ſhillings, together with a cow's 
paſture in ſummer, and an ox's in winter |||]. Witham 


n 


ceremonies; and at the time of trial dreadful imprecations 
were denounced againſt the guilty perſon. As, « May this 
ce bread ſor this cheeſe] which is given to you in order to bring 
« the truth to light, ſtick in your throat and find no pallage, |! 
« you are guilty: may your face turn pale, your limbs be con- 
« vulſed, and an horrible alteration appear in your whole coun- 
« tenance. But if you are innocent of the crime laid to your 
charge, may you eaſily ſwallow this bread [or cheeſe] conle- 
« crated in your name, to the end all may know you ard not 
“ guilty.“ 

1 On the death of an alderman, a greater or leſs than, 
there was a" payment made to the king of his beſt arms; an! 
this wasſcalled his heriot: but this was not the nature 0! 3 
relief. Pee Spelm. of Tenures, p. 2. The value of this he- 


riot way fixed by Canute's laws, & 69. 


5 Bracton de Acqu. rer. domin. lib. 11. cap. 16. See moe 

fully Spelman of Feuds and "Tenures, and Craigius De Jure 

Feud. lib. 1. dieg. 7. | Spelm. Conc. vol, 1. p- 25% 
* Inz,$ 51. ++ Spelm. of Feuds and Tenures, p. 27: 
tt Spelm. Conc. vol 1. p. 195. SLI. Alt. § 4% 
|} Fleetwood's Chron. Prerioſum p. 27, 28, &c. 
* LL. Inæ, § g. +++ üb ins, p. 66. 
11t Ibid, p. 126. CC bid. 
LL. Ine, 5 38. 
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of Malmeſbury mentions it as a remarkable high price, 
that William Rufus gave fifteen marks for a horſe, or 
about thirty pounds of our preſent money *. Between 
the years 90e and 1000, Ednoth bought a hyde of land 
{or about one hundred and eighteen ſhillings of preſent 
money +. This was little more than a ſhilling an 
acre, which indeed appears to have been the uſual price, 
as we may learn from other accounts T. A palfrey 
was fold for twelve ſhillings about the year 966 &. The 
value of an ox in king Ethelred's time was between 
ſeven and eight ſhillings ; a cow about ſix ſhillings |. 
Gervaſe of Tilbury ſays, that in the time of Henry J. 
bread, which would ſuffice a hundred men for a day, was 
rated at three ſhillings, or a ſhilling of that age; for it 
is thought that, ſoon after the conqueſt, a pound fter- 
ling was divided into twenty ſhillings : a ſheep was rated 
at a ſhilling, and fo of other things in proportion. In 
Athelſtan's time a ram was valued at a ſhilling, or four- 
ence Saxon **. The tenants. of Shireburn were 
obliged, at their choice, to pay either fix-pence, or 
four hens 4. About 1232, the abbot of St, Alban's, 
going on a journey, hired ſeven handſome ſtout horſes ; 
and agreed, if any of them died on the road, to pay the 
owner thirty ſhillings a- piece of our preſent money IT. It 
is to be remarked, that in all ancient times the railing of 
corn, eſpecially wheat, being a ſpecies of manufactory, 
that commodity always bore a higher price, compared 
to cattle, than it does in our times $& The Saxon 
'*hronicle tells us I, that in the reign of Edward the 
Confeflor, there was the moſt terrible famine ever 
known; inſomuch that a quarter of wheat roſe to ſixty 
pennies, or fifteen ſhillings of our preſent money. Con- 
{quently it was as dear as if it now coſt ſeven pounds 
ten ſhillings, This much exceeds the great famine in the 
end of queen Elizabeth's reign, when a quarter of wheat 
was fold for four pounds. Money in this laſt period 
was nearly of the ſame value as in our time. Theſe 
ſevere famines are a certain proof of bad huſhandry. 

On the whole, ſays Hume, there are three things to 
be conſidered, wherever a ſum of money is mentioned 
in ancient times. Firſt, the change of denomination, 
by which a pound has been reduced to the third part of 
its ancient weight in ſilver. Secondly, the change in 
value by the greater plenty of money, which has reduced 
the ſame weight of ſilver to ten times leſs value, com- 
pared to commodities ; and conſequently a pound ſter- 
ling to the thirtieth part of the ancient value. Thirdly, 
the fewer people and leſs induſtry, which were then to 
be found in every European kingdom. This circum- 
ſtance made even the thirtieth part of the ſum more dif- 
ficult to levy, and cauſed any ſum to have more than 
thirty times greater weight and influence, both abroad 
and at home, than in our times ; in the ſame manner 
thata ſum, a my es py a pounds, for inſtance, is 
at preſent more difficult to levy in a ſmall ſtate, ſuch as 

avaria, and can produce greater effects on ſuch a ſmall 
community, than on England. This laſt difference is 
not eaſy to be calculated : but allowing that England has 
now [ix times more induſtry, and three times more peo- 
ple, than it had at the conqueſt, and for ſome reigns 
atter that period, we are upon that ſuppoſition to con- 
celve, taking all circumſtances together, every ſum of 
money mentioned by hiſtorians, as if it were multiplied 


more than a hundred fold above a ſum ofthe ſame de- 
nonunation at preſent. 


Of the Manners, Religion, and Cuſtoms of the 
ANGLO-SAXONS. 


WITH regard to the manners and cuſtoms of our 
anceſtors, the Anglo-Saxons, little can be faid : but 
without doubr, they brought with them from Germany 

eir own yirtues and their own vices, and tranſmitted 
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. P. 204. + Hiſt. Rameſ. p 

| i g . p. 416. 
t Hiſt, Elienſ. p. 473. § Ibid, p 471. 
Wilkins, p. 126. ** Ibid. p. 50. 
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them to their poſterity, Their valour, to which they 
were indebted for their conqueſt, was what they ſeemed 
to take moſt delight in; they were carly inured to the 
uſe of arms and, it may be ſaid, that war was their 
only profeſſion. They went armed and accoutred to 
their general aſſemblies ; and their method of ſhewing 
their approbation of various propoſitions, was by ſtriking, 
their javelins one againſt another. Their uſual arms 
were the ſword, club, battle-axe or bill, and javelin. 
As they had no bows and arrows, their battles were the 
more bloody : for when they had darted their javelins, 
they were compelled to advance to cloſe quarters, here 
in their dexterity in handling and wielding their arms 
gave them a great advantage. Among the Saxons, a 
man without courage was lightly eſteemed, and even 
looked upon with contempt. This lofry conceit of mar 
tial valour was the cauſe of the great difficulty of their 
being reconciled after a quarrel, As each party dreaded 
the epithet of coward, ſhould he make the leaſt over- 
ture for a reconciliation, the quarrel was frequently kep! 
on foot, ſrom father to fon, and very ſeldom ended bur 
with the extinction of one of the families. It is ealy to 
imagine, that people of this temper, accuſtomed froth 
their childhood to fear neither blows nor wounds, and 
continually encouraged by the example of their relations, 
and friends, encountered the greateſt dangers with the 
utmoſt refolution and fortitude, There never was any 
nation, that braved all kinds of danger, and looked 
death in the face, with greater intrepidity than the 
Saxons ; and every body is well acquainted, that this 1s 
the character of the Engliſh of the preſent age. 

That the Saxons were much addicted to religious 
worſhip, is well authenticated, even before they had the 
ſublime happineſs of receiving the Chriſtian faith. When 
they firſt ſettled in this country, they were not only 
idolators, but of all the heathens, were the moſt at- 
tached to the ſervice of their gods, and proceeded ſo far, 
to pleaſe their deities, as to ſacrifice the priſoners they 
took in battle, on the altars dedicated to thoſe idols. 
Upon their embracing the Goſpel of peace, the ſame re- 
ligious inclination prompted them to receive and prac- 
tile, with equal fervour and zeal, the duties of the reli- 
gion of Jeſus, and whatever the monks, their principal 
teachers, were pleaſed to inculcate. Pity it is that their 
Chriſtianiry was fo disfigured as it was, by the ſuperſti- 
tious notions and practices of the monks, who ſought 
not ſo much the advancement of their Maſter's king- 
dom and glory, as the enriching of themſelves ! As the 
Saxons were unacquainted with human literature, and 
as they were unable to diſcriminate between truth and 
error, they gave themſelves up entirely to the manage- 
ment of thoſe blind guides: hence their zeal for found- 
ing and endowing monaſteries. They were made to 
believe, that the founding of monaſteries was a virtue 
ſufficient to overcome and expiate all manner of vice. 
This is the reaſon that, during the firſt two centuries 
after the converſion of the Saxons, fo many were ca- 
nonized, eſpecially princes and great men. Indeed, 
ſince ſanctity might be purchaſed by liberal benefactions 
to the monaſteries, the rich and affluent had it in their 
power eaſily to obtain that honourable title. The fault, 
however, was not in thoſe who were deceived, but in 
thoſe who, knowing better, wilfully deceived them ; for 
it is eaſy for any one to obſerve a great bias to religion 
in all their proceedings. This natural inclination was 
no doubt the reaſon, that many exchanged their worldly 
glory for the recluſeneſs of a cloiſter. Among theſe 
were ſome of the Saxon kings. Thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the temper of the Engliſh at this day, will 
readily own, that no nation can produce more inſtances 
of real and fervent piety. 

It is obſervable, that the Anglo-Saxons were not ad- 
dicted to the vile cuſtom of prophane ſwearing, which 


* 


++ Monaſt. Anglic. vol. 11. p. 528. 


1t Mat. Paris. §§ Fleetwood, p. 83, 94, 96, 98. 
P. 257: 
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not one is found which ſpeak of this practice; and if 
the Saxons had accuſtomed themſelves to it, without 
doubt the directors of the legiſlature would have taken 
notice of it, ſince we find penalties laid on thoſe who 
ſhould break the Sabbath, or not keep a faſt. 

The reigning vice of the Anglo-Saxons was drunk 
enneſs. They had been uſed to drink out of large cups, 
and to take great draughts, till the time of Edgar, who, 
willing to reform this abuſe, commanded particular 
marks to be made in their cups at a certain height, above 
which they were forbid to permit them to be filled under 
a penalty: but this regulation did not continue long in 
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is ſo much practiſed in our days; for in all their laws, | 


force. | 


Of the AnGLo-Saxon Language. 


THE lan of the Anglo-Saxons was a mixture 
of the following dialects, viz. 1. the Britiſh, or Celtic; 
whence the Saxons borrowed ſome words and phraſes: 
2. the Latin, which was common in Britain when the 


2 ee nn nn 


Saxons arrived under Hengiſt : 3. the ancient Englich 
or Daniſh: 4. the modern Daniſh: 5. pure Saxon: 
6. Norman, mixed with Daniſh and French. Some 
authors have divided the Anglo-Saxon language into 
three dialects: the firſt was compounded from the 
Britiſh, Latin, and Saxon, but in ſuch a manner, that 
the Saxon was predominant. The only remains of this 
dialect, which was in uſe above three hundred years, is 
a fragment of the writings of Cedmon the monk, which 
Alfred inſerted in his tranſlation of Bede's Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory. The ſecond dialect may be called Dang. 
Saxon; it was uſed in Northumberland, and other 
northern places, from the firſt invaſion and ſettlement 
of the Danes, till the Norman conqueſt. The third 
dialect was made up of the other two and the Norman, 
This dialect, which was introduced chiefly in the reigns 
of Edward the Confeſſor, and William the Conqueror, 
has admitted of great alterations, by the additions of vaſt 
quantities of French words; particularly after the acceſ- 
ſion of Henry the Second to the throne of England, 
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From William the Conqueror to the Reſtoration of the Saxon Line. 


CHAP: 1 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 


Sirnamed the BasTARD. 


E think it neceſſary to begin our Third Book 
W with an account of the affairs of Normandy, 
ſince, by the ſucceſs of the Norman duke, they are, as 
it were, become a matter of enquiry among the Eng- 
liſh. Normandy, then, was one of the largeſt and moſt 
conſiderable provinces in France, and had been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Normans ever ſince Charles the Simple 
had been forced to deliver it up to Rollo the Dane, 
who was conſtituted the firſt duke of Normandy. This 
prince, and his immediate ſucceſſors, content with what 
they had acquired, were leſs ſollicitous about enlarging 
their conqueſts, than they were about ſecuring the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their dominions to their deſcendants. To this 
end, they frequently invited vaſt numbers of their coun- 
t rymen to ſettle among them; ſo that, by reciprocal 
marriages, they ſoon made the two nations one people, 
and their intereſts alſo one. 
was given by the French to thoſe foreigners, | Danes, | 
who ſettled in Neuſtria (for that was the ancient name of 
Normandy), and from that circumſtance the country 
had its name. The firſt dukes made it their principal 


care and conſtant ſtudy, to gain the affections of their 


ſubjects, by ſecuring to them, as far as lay in their 
power, the ſweets of peace, and by governing them 
with juſtice and equity. By this prudent conduct they 
not only deſtroyed the ſeeds of rebellion, which might 
lurk in the hearts of the ancient inhabitants, but alſo 
ſcreened themſelves from the ſecret practices of the 
Kings of France, who could not ſee, without regret, fo 
noble a province torn from their monarchy. 

From Rollo to William the Baſtard there were ſeven 
dukes, among whom Richard II. who was the fourth, 
was one of the moſt illuſtrious. His firſt wife was 
Judith, of Bretagne, by whom he had three ſons, 
Richard, Robert, and William. After Judith's death 
be made a double alliance with Canute the Great, by 
giving him his ſiſter Emma, widow to Ethelred II. king 
of England, and by taking himſelf Eſtrith, ſiſter to that 
prince. How honourable ſoever this match might be 


g From whence, it is ſaid, came the word kart. 


The name of Norman, 


to him, the love he had entertained for a young damſel 
called Pavia, cauſed him to divorce Eſtrith, in order to 
marry his miſtreſs. By his ſecond wife he had William, 
earls of Arques, and Mauger, archbiſhop of Rouen. 
After the death of this prince, his ſon Richard III. 
ſucceeded him, notwithſtanding the endeavours of his 
younger brother Robert to ſupplant him. Robert not 
being able to accompliſh his deſigns, was forced to de- 
ft}; or rather, according to ſome hiſtorians, he cauſed 
his brother to be poiſoned, who, after a reign of two 
years, left him the poſſeſſion of the dukedom, which he 
had ſo ardently wiſhed for. Whether duke Robert's 
crime was never fully proved, or whether his juſt go- 
vernment blotted out all remembrance of it, he found 
the means to gain the affections of his people at home, 
by his juſtice and liberality, whilſt his valour procured 
him reſpect from abroad. By his aid Henry I. king of 
France, got poſſeſſion of the throne, in ſpite of the pre- 


| tenſions of Robert, his younger brother. who was ſup- 


ported by a powerful party. The intrigues of queen 
Conſtance their mother, who eſpouſed the intereſt of 
her youngeſt ſon, having obliged Henry to demand the 
aſſiſtance of the duke of Normandy, he went to him at 
Rouen, and obtained at firſt an aid of five hundred ſpear- 
men. Theſe were quickly followed by a more conſi- 
derable body of forces, which the duke led himſelf into 
France, where he placed Henry on the throne, after he 
had compelled the younger brother to retire to Bur- 
gundy. Henry, full of gratitude for this ſignal piece of 
ervice, proteſted he would have it in eternal remem- 
brance ; and to let him ſee he was in good earneſt, he 
annexed to the duchy of Normandy, the cities of Chau- 
mont and Pontoiſe, then in poſſeſſion of the crown of 
France. It will not be proper here to enter into the 
particulars of the wars duke Robert carried on againlt 
ſome Norman lords who had revolted, and againſt the 
duke of Brittany, who refuſed to do him homage, It is 
ſufficient to ſay, that he was ſucceſsful in taming the 
rebels, and in reducing the duke of Brittany to lus al- 
legiance. This prince reſolved never to marry : but 
we ſhall record one of his amours. Ile became pa- 
ſionately fond of a young damſel, with whoſe graceful 
mien he was charmed as he ſaw her dancing. The 
damſel, who was called Arlotta *, a kinner's daughter 
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of Lalalie, looking upon herſelf as extremely honoured 
by the Guke's addrefles, readily yielded to his ſolicita- 
tions. It is aſſerted, that the firſt-night the king took 
her to his bed, ſhe dreamt that her bowels were ex- 
tended all over Normandy and England. This dream 
was very naturally interpreted alterwards, if it be true 
that it was not invented after the event had taken place. 
Robert had by this miſtreſs a ſon called William, of 
whom it i5 relared, that the moment he was born, hav- 
in; laid hold of tome ſtraws, he held them ſo faſt, that 
they were forced to unclinch his fiſt before he would let 
them go. I ms madle the goſſips predict, that he would 
one day prove a great acquirer, ſince he began fo early. 
Robert had his young fon brought up with all imagin- 
able care, deſigning him for his ſucceſſor. But hilft. 
he was bulicd in his education, he cheriſhed an idea of 
going a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. This act of devotion 
was looked upon as the effect of his remorſe for the 
murder of the duke his brother, and of his deſire to 
-tone for his crime by this kind of penance. Be this 
as it vill, before he ſct out, he took all neceſſary mea- 
fires to ſecure the ſucceſſion to his baſtard ſon; He 
was very {eriible, how difficult it would be for young 
VWillian to get poſſeſſion, if the Normans were not pre- 
vared before-hand to acknowledge him. To thus end, 
he ſummoncd the ſtates of Normandy, and communi- 
cating to them his deſign of going to the Holy-Land, 


con arc them, in caie he ſhould never return, to re- 


ccive, after his death, his. young ſon William for their 
ſovereign. The ates did all that lay in their power, to 


divert the duke from his journey; but finding he was 
not t be prevatied upon, they gave him their promiſe, 

3 Y 
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n, that in Cale any ill accident ſhould betal 
him on the road, they would conform to his will. Still 


mare to tatisty him, they ſwore fealcy to William, as the 
preſin ptive heir of the duke his father. This affair 


being ierued to Rohert's ſatisfaction, he appointed Alain, 
duke ot Bretagne, his relation and vailal, ſeneſchal of 
Norinandy, giving him power to act, in his abſence, 
wich abſolute authority. After this he carried his fon 
to Paris, and delivered him into the hands of the king 
of France, who took. charge ol his education. Bctore 
he left che court of France, he made young William do 
homage to the king, as if he had been in actual poſſeſ- 
ſion oi Normendy. 

The abſence of duke Robert occaſioned fome trou- 
bles in his dominions, which obliged the duke of Bre- 
tazne to ule ſome ſeverity, and exert the authority he 
was entruſted with, But whilit he was earneſtly endea- 
vouring to reſtore peace and tranquillity, he was taken 
off by poiſon. This accident was ſoon followed by a 
report of the duke's being dead.on the road. Notwith- 
ſtanding the uncertainty of this news, it was the cauſe of 
commotions ſo much the more dangerous, as there was 
nobody in Normandy capable of appeaſing them. They 
wio had the adminiſtration cf affairs in their hands, were 
tzemiclves engaged in factions, which had been forming 
ever lince the duke departure; and by that means they 
helped to enereaſe the general confuſion. Whillt things 
Were in this ill ſtate, ſome of the duke's train arrived, 
and confirmed the news of his death. Upon which ſe- 
vera! of the principal lords, deſcended from the ancient 
cures, openly concerted meaſures how to exclude the 
batlard from the fuccefſion. Plauſible pretences were 
not wanting: but the ſtates declared, that they could 
not, vithoutthe guilt of perjury, break through the oath 
they had bound themſelves by, The reſolution being 
taken of acknowledging \Wilham for ſovercign, ambal- 
lors were difpatched to the king of France, to demand 
te young prince, Iver fince Henry had been informed 
Of the duke of Norinandy's death, the ſhame of doing 
aun it action, and the deſire of becoming maſter of Nor- 
ndy, had kept him in ſuſpence. He entertained 
pes, that the troubles in that dukedom would ulti- 
f rag curn to his advantage, and he had begun to lay 
„ FLEMES accordingly. However when he found 
vie ates of Normandy had declared in favour of duke 

uam, he thought proper to put olt the execution of 
No. VIII. 
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crown, did not drop their pretenſions. 


93 
his deſigns, till a more convenient ſeaſon. He reſolved 
therefore to conceal his intentions, and to lend home the 
young prince. As ivon as duke William came to Rouen, 
the ſtates {wore fealty to him, and gave him for gover- 
nor Raoul de Gace, conſtable of Normandy. 

The troubles were not allayed by the arrival of the 
new duke. The lords, who laid claim to the ducal 
They imagined 
that the preferring a baſtard before them, was acting un- 
juſtly. But thote who held the reins of government, 
were men of great prudence and interc!t, and were ſup- 
poſed to be ſupported by France, the claimants durſt not 
openly avow their deſigns. In the interim, king Henry 
{ought an opportunity to take advantage of thele diſſen- 
tions. The deaih of duke Robert had blotted our all 
rememberance of the ſignal ſervice that prince had ren- 
dered him; and not being able to withitand the teinpta- 
tation any longer, he ſudue nly laid ſiege to the caſtle of 
Tillieres, to which he had tome pretenftions; This place 
being very firong and well {ſtored with ammunition, 
would have held out a long ume, it the duke's miniſters 
had not ordered the governor to ſurrender, on condition 
the caſtle ſhould be demoliſhed. Henry very readily 
agreed to theſe terms, and commanced the walls to be 
actually razed, but on pretence of tome ambiguous 
Clauſe in the article of capitulation, he ordered them to 
be immediately rebuilt. This fuccelsful beginning hav- 
ing put him in hopes of fucceeding in his enterprize, he 
ſeized upon Argentan. Ie then marched to Falaiſe, 
winch he ſoon became inalter vi. Raoul de Gace, hay- 
ing drawn together a poweriul army, compeiled hun to 
| the French not 
AS 100n as the 
dubedom, perceived 
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IciUTre; and the conſtable retoox Lalalle, 
having had time to lay in an; 
lords, who pretended a rigut to che 
duke, wes making war againtc him, they began to ſtir 
The firſt that appeared, 
was Roger de 'i reſney, itandard-vearer of Normandy, 
deſcended from Rollö's uncie. This lord, who had ac- 
quired great riches in Spain, where he had .tor many 
Years figliting againſt the Saracens, being returned 
home during duke Robert's abſence, had put himſelf at 
the head of one of the actions that diſturbed the fate, 
le was no founcr informed of that prince's death, than 
he formed a detien of ſcizing upon the dukedom. But 
Roger's apprchenſion of the king of France's aſſiſting 
duke William, prevented him from purſuing his project, 
at that time. His fears, however, were removed by the 
proceedings of king Henry: and he drew together a 
body of forces, imagining the duke's troops would be 
wholly employed againſt France. But he was ſhortly 
after defeated and ſlain by Roger de Beaumont, wha 
commanded the duke's army. 

Wilkam, earl of Arques, fon to Richard II. by Pavia, 
was not diſcouraged by this example. As he found in 
the king of France a powerful ſupporter, he ſent a de- 
fiance to the duke. The duke now headed his army in 
perſon, and preſſed him fo vigouroully, that he com- 
pelled him to ſhut himſelf up in the city of Arques, 
where he beſieged him. Henry who engaged the 
earl in this enterprize, thought he was obliged, 1n honour, 
to raiſe the ſiege. To this end he marched into Nor- 
mandy, where he received two overthrows, and was 
conſtrained at laſt to abandon the rebel, who, upon the 
city's being taken, was ſent into cxile. 

Guy, of Burgundy, grandſon to duke Richard II. by 
his daughter, was the next that appeared on the ſtage. 
He had concerted his meaſures ſo well, that he was 
within a few minutes of ſurpriling the duke, who wns 
then at Valognes without any guard, being entirely ig- 
norant of what was practiſing againſt hum. But a cer- 
tain fool, whom the conſpirators did not miſtruſt, having 
heard their deſign, travelled all night to give the duke 
notice of it, who had but juſt time to put on his cloaths, 
in order to poſt away to Halaiſe. What ſpeed ſoever he 
might make, he was fo cloſely purſued, that he could 
not have efeaped, his horſe not being able to carry him 
thither, if he had not been alliſted by a gentlemaiiy 
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whom he accidently met on the road. Suppoſing 
himſelf to be in danger, he applied to the king of France 
for aid. Henry, either out of generoſity, or for ſome 
other unknown reaſons, not being willing to ſuffer the 
young prince to be oppreſſed, brought ſome troops to 
his aſſiſtance, which enabled him to give his enemy 
battle. Guy being vanquiſhed and taken priſoner, duke 
William, by an act of generoſity, which redounded no 
leſs to his honour than the victory, freely pardoned the 
rebel. 

William Guerland, earl of Mortagne, and another 

William, earl of Eu, ſon to a natural brother of Rich- 
ard II. alſo attempted to diſpoſſeſs the young duke; 
but being prevented by his expedition, they were ſen- 
tenced to perpetual baniſhment. 
The vigour and conduct of duke William, during all 
| theſe troubles, made him beloved by his ſubjects. His 
neighbours began alſo to look upon him as a prince of 
diſtinzuiſhed merit, and as one who might in time find 
them employment. The king of France, in particular, 
grew extremely jealous of him, and blamed himſelf for 
aſſiſting him againſt Guy of Burgundy ; but to make 
amends for that overſight, he raiſed him up a freſh ene- 
my, the earl of Anjou ; however, he aſſiſted him at firſt 
only privately and under-hand. Afcerwards he openly 
eſpouſed his quarrel, and made war againſt the duke, 
which laſted ſeveral years, but in the end turned to the 
diſadvantage of the two allies. Duke William having 
gained two ſucceſſive battles, they ſued for peace; which 
the king of France could not obtain, without delivering 
up the caſtle of Tillieres, which he had got poſſeſſion of 
during the duke's minority. It happened during this 
war, that as the duke was beſieging Alengon, ſome of 
the inhabitants came upon the walls, with ſkins in their 
hands, by way of reproach for the baſeneſs of his birth 
his mother being a ſkinner's daughter. He was fo net- 
tled at this inſult, that he ſwore by the ſplendor of God, 
his uſual oath, he would be revenged. Sometime after, 
becoming maſter of the town, he made good his oath, 
by putting out the eyes, and cutting off the hands and 
feet of two and twenty of the inſolent burghers. 

Henry died ſoon after this war, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Philip I. a minor, under the guardianſhip of 
Baldwin, the fifth earl of Flanders, who had juſt mar- 
ried his daughter Matilda to the duke of Normandy. 
The relation the regent ſtood in to the king as his pu- 
pil, and ro the duke as his ſon-in-law, made him take 
all neceſſary precautions, to keep up between the two 
princes a good underſtanding, which laſted many years. 
Duke William took this opportunity to extinguiſh all 
remains of rebellion among his ſubjects. He baniſhed 
great numbers, who, for the moſt part, retired into Pou- 
ille, to Robert Guiſcard, a Norman gentleman, who 
made a grear figure then in that country. The duke's 
relations, by his father's ſide, giving him the moſt diſ- 
turbance, he obliged almoſt all of them to quit Nor- 
mandy. He contiſcated their eſtates, and enriched with 
them his mother's relations, who, till then, were but in 
mean circumſtances. Robert, his brother by the mo- 
ther's ſide, had the earldom of Mortagne given him, 
which William Guerland had forfeited. Odo, his bro- 
ther, partook allo of his bounty, and was moreover 
made biſhop of Bayeux. Two of their ſiſters were 
married to the earls of Aumale and of Albemarle. 
Mauger, his uncle, archbiſhop of Roven, had not only a 
hand in all the plots which had been contrived againſt 
the duke, but had proceeded fo far as to excommunicate 
him, on pretence of the too near relation between him 
and Matilda his wife . As ſoon as the duke had got 
over all his troubles, he reſolved upon being revenged 
on this prelate. Lo this end, having aſſembled all the 
biſhops of Normandy ar Liſieux, he cauſed him to be 
ay before them of ſeveral miſdemeanors, patticu- 
larly, his ſelling the conſecrated chalices to expend the 
money in luxury. Upon theſe accuſations, ſupported 
with all the intereſt the duke could make, Mauger was 
ſolemnly deprived, and Maurillus elected in his room. 

Duke William having thus diſperſed his oppuſers, hi. 


dhe was his fuſt couſin, being daugh ter to “ 
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affairs were in ſuch a ſituation, that he might have ſpent 
the remainder of his days in peace, having nothing to 
fear either at home or abroad. But being naturally of a 
covetous and ambitious diſpoſition, this tranquillity was 
far from. contenting him. It was, no doubt with a view 
to ſome further acquiſition, that he paid a viſit to king 
Edward his couſin, who had no children, and who, per- 
haps, had given him ſome hopes of being his heir. How- 
ever this be, it is generally believed, that Edward pro- 
miſed him, whilſt at the court of England, to make a 
will in his favour. But although this will never ap- 
peared, and though the duke never produced any evi- 
dence for it, notwithſtanding, according to all the hiſto. 
rians, he made it the grounds of his expedition againſt 
England. And yet in the manifeſto publiſhed upon his 
landing, he ſays not a word of this will or promiſe ; {@ 
that we may conclude, no ſuch will or promiſe was ever 
made, 

Having laid a ſuccinct, view of the affairs of Nor- 
mandy before our readers, we ſhall now proceed with 
the hiſtory of our own nation under William the Con- 
queror. It is eaſy to conceive, what a conſternation the 
Engliſh were in, after the loſs of the battle of Haſtings, 
and the death of their king. They were deſtitute of 
men, of arms, and of ammunition ; but chiefly they 
were without a head to command them, and take care 
of their preſent wants. On the other hand, the victo- 
rious Normans were near London, which was the only 
place, where neceſſary meaſures could be taken to pre- 
vent. the calamities the kingdom was threatened with. 
Harold's ſons were fled into Ireland. Edgar Atheling 
was too young to give them any hopes of aſſiſtance in this 
their preſſing neceſſity, It is true, the carls Morcar and 
Edwin were ſtill alive, and were retired to London with 
ſome part of the fugitive army. But in order to take 
proper meaſures on 10 important an occaſion, it would 
have required more time, than the Conqueror, in all 
probability, would afford them. Thus the affairs of the 
Engliſh were in a terrible confuſion ; all the methods 
they propoſed to free themſelves from danger, bcing 
clogged with inſurmountable difficulties. On the other 
hde, the duke of Normandy, defirous of taking the 
advantage of the terror the Engliſh were in, was already | 
on his march towards London, that he might, by his 
approach, increaſe the trouble and confuſion of the 
whole city. On a ſudden he altered his reſolution, and 
conſidered, that although the loſs of a battle might have 
altoniſhed the Engliſh, yet there was no appearance of 
their being entirely diſpirited at it; that their caſe not 
being as yet deſperate, they might eaſily bring into the 
held treſh armies, and try ſeveral times more the fortune 
of war; that provided they did fo, and he ſhould receive 
but one overthrow, he had no-where to retreat to, nor 


Theſe reflections made him reſolve to lay ſiege to Do- 
ver, before he advanced any farther, in order to ſecure 
a retreat in caſe of neceſſity, and a port from whence ke 
might eaſily ſend for ſupplies from Normandy. This 
cautious proceeding, even after his victory, is a clear 
evidence of the boldneſs, or rather raſhnels of his enter- 
prize, ſince, had he been worſted, he would not have 
had a ſingle ſpot in the kingdom to retire to. He 
marched therefore immediately for Dover, a place na- 
turally very ſtrong, but that was become more ſo by 
the great number of Engliſh officers and ſoldiers who 
had fled thither for refuge after the battle. For this rea- 
ſon, it might have held out a long ſiege, but ſo great 
was their conſternation, that they ſurrendered in a few 
days. As foon as the duke was in poſſeſſion, he or- 
dered the town be more ſtrongly fortified, and ſpent 
eight days there, to forward the works. After which, 
he directed his march towards London. 
During the time that the duke lay before Dover, or 
was on his march towards the Thames, the trouble and 
confuſion at London conſtantly increaſed, by reaſon of 
the various opinions, which prevented them from com- 
ing to any reſolution. Some were for ſubmitting to ue 
luxe without delay, whilſt others thought it would be 
neccliary 

Ta, duke William's father's ſiſter. 
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neceſſary to enter into a treaty with him, in order to ſe- 
cure the privileges not only of the city, but of the whole 
kingdom. Some endeavoured to place Edgar Atheling 
on the throne. Edwin and Morcar were at the head of 
this laſt party. But how great ſoever their credit might 
be, it was not in their power to carry their deſign. All 
they could prevail upon the citizens to do, was to ſhut 
up their gates againſt the duke, till ſuch time as they 
fixed upon ſome reſolution. The duke, however, ap- 
proaching the city, encamped in Southwark, and was 
in hopes, that his approach would oblige the Londoners 
to a voluntary ſubmiſſion ; and with this thought he lay 
ſtill fome days. This proceeding had a contrary effect 
to what he expected. Morcar and Edwin took this op- 
portunity to excite the people to take arms, and fally 
out in order to ſurprize the Normans, who were on the 
other ſide the bridge. This ſally, which was eaſily re- 
pulſed, made the duke ſenſible, he muſt go another way 
to work, and vigorouſly preſs this great city, which he 
could ſcarce hope to be maſter of, if he gave the inha- 
bitants time to recover out of their conſternation. How- 
ever, he was at a great loſs what to do; and we ſhall 
not wonder at it, if we conſider, that although he had 
gained a battle, he was ſtill very far from having at- 
tained to his ends. He was in poſſeſſion but of one 
fingle caſtle, ſituated in the utmoſt bounds of the king- 
dom. All the reft of the country was againſt him, and 
there were ſeveral remote counties, where the Engliſh 
might draw any army together without moleſtation. 
There was no advancing towards the middle of the 
kingdom, and leaving London behind him, without be- 
ing expoſed to manifeſt danger, and having all commu- 
nication with Dover cut off, which was fo abſolutely 
neceſſary for him. On the other hand, it was hardly 
poſſible for him to carry on the ſiege of London during 
the winter. Beſides, the ſituation of the city would 
have neceſſarily obliged him to leave a conſiderable 
body of troops on the ſouth-ſide of the Thames, which 
would very much have weakened his army. In fine, a 
fiege of that importance, which, in all likelihood, would 
have laſted ſeveral months, would have given the Eng- 
liſh time to recover from their ſurprize, and to raiſe ar- 
mies in other parts of the kingdom: by which means he 
would have been under a neceſſity of conquering Eng- 
land by little and little, as the Romans, Saxons, and 
Danes had been. But he was in no condition to main- 
tain ſo tedious a war. He had therefore properly but 
one way to compaſs his ends; which was, to lay hold of 
the conſternation the Londoners were in, and oblige 
them, rather by terror than force, to ſubmitto his laws, 
With this view it was, that he poſted himſelf at Wal- 
tingford, from whence he continually ſent out detach- 
ments to ravage the counties adjacent, in order to ter- 
rity the citizens, to cut them off from proviſions, and 
prevent them from laying in any ſtores. At the ſame 
time, he cauſed Southwark to be reduced to aſhes, to 
let them ſee what they were to expect, if they obſtinate- 


Iy perſiſted in the defence of the city. But perhaps all 


his efforts would have proved fruitleſs, if the clergy, 
Who were at London, had not broken all the meaſures, 
Morcar and Edwin would have taken to cruſh his deſigns. 
The aim of theſe two lords was to place Edgar Atheling 
on the throne. They repreſented to the people, that 
the only way to avoid the preſent danger, was to emerge 
from that ſtate of anarchy they were in; that, whilſt 
there was no perſon, who had a right to command, it was 
impoſſible to take any juſt meaſures to reſiſt the Nor- 
mans, who were already at their gates; but that as ſoon 
as there ſhould be a king, he would fend orders into all 
parts of the kingdom, to levy troops, and that the duke 
of Normandy would then find to his coſt, that the gain- 
ing a ſingle battle was not ſufficient to render him maſter 
of England; but that, in caſe they continued inactive 
they could expect nothing but total ruin and the king- 

om's falling under a foreign yoke; in a word, that 
Prince Edgar had an inconteſtable right to the crown 
9 England, and they could not refuſe to put him in 
puſſeſſion of it, without being guilty of great injuſtice, 
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The majority of the people acquieſced with the earl's 
propoſals; but the clergy openly rejected them, not 
judging 1t proper to put their eſtates and tranquillity to 
the hazard of a war, as Edgar was ſcarce able to pro- 
tect them. On the other hand, the duke of Normandy 
had the name of a religious prince, and of one that was 
well-diſpoſed to the church, and his enterprize had re- 
ceived the Pope's approbation. This was enough ta 
cauſe a cabal among the clergy, who were then at 
London with the two archbiſhops at their head; they 
made ſo ſtrenuous an oppoſition, that Edwin and 
Morcar, deſpairing of bringing their deſigns to paſs, 
retired into the north, fully perſuaded, that it would be 
a long time before the duke would be able to follow 
them thither. They were no ſooner gone, than 
Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, repaired to the 
duke, who was then at Berkhamſtead. He was ſoon 
followed by Aldred archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and at laſt by prince Edgar, who ſuffered 
himſelf to be guided by their direction. The duke 
received them in a very civil and courteous manner. 
He granted all their requeſts, among which there were 
ſome that had reſpect to the whole nation; and it is 
even aſſerted, he confirmed his promiſes by a ſolemn 
oath. It is not known what the terms were theſe pre- 
lates obtained from the duke : but it 1s preſumed that 
the church's intereſts were not forgotten. They how- 
ever, {wore fealty to the duke, as if he had been already 
their ſovereign, and induced prince Edgar to do the 
ſame. Their example having brought over ſeveral 
perſons of diſtinction, in a few days the Londoners 
found themſelves deſtitute of the aſſiſtance of thoſe they 
would chiefly have relied upon, in caſe they had deter- 
mined to ſtand upon their defence. 

The citizens were ſtill in ſuſpence, and as the becom- 
ing maſter of the metropolis, before the reft of the 
kingdom had taken any reſolution, would decide the 
matter in favour of the duke, he made nearer approaches 
to the city, as if he intended to beſiege it. Upon which 
the magiſtrates; finding they were not in a condition to 
defend a city, where all was in confuſion and deſpair, 
reſolved to meer him, in order to preſent him with the 
keys of the gates. He gave them a very favourable 
reception, and it is faid, promiſed, upon oath, to pre- 
ſerve their privileges. They had gone too far to draw 
back. The duke in his whole conduct letting them fee, 
he alpired to ſomething more, they thought it would be 
their beſt way to anticipate his withes, ſince it was not 
in their power to hinder the execution of them. To 
this purpoſe, after they had held a conſultation with the 
prelates and lords, who had already ſubmitted, they 
unanimouſly, reſolved to place the duke on the throne. 
Accordingly, they went to him in a body, and offered 
the crown to him, telling him, “ They had always been 
« accuſtomed to live under kingly government, and 
© they knew no one more worthy than him to govern 
« them.” The duke, forgetting on this occaſion, or 
pretending to forget, that he had entered the kingdom 
in an armed manner, on account of the claim he laid to 
the crown, ſhowed at firſt ſome doubt, whether he ſhould 
accept of that honour. He told them, the offer they 
made him was of ſo great importance, that he deſired, 
before he reſo]ved, to adviſe with his friends. The re- 
ſult of which was, ſays Rapin, that he ought by no 
means to refuſe the dignity, voluntarily offered him by 
the Engliſh, ſince by ſo doing, he would put himſelf 
out of a condition to reward his followers, who had 
engaged in his cauſe, purely out of hopes of placing 
him on the throne. They entreated him therefore nor 
to reject what Providence had been ſo kind as to throw 
in his way, and what had coſt him fo much blood 
already. The duke, readily yielded to their agreeable 
ſolicitations ; and acquainted the Englith lords and ma- 
giſtrates of London, © That he was ready to conſent to 
their requeſt,” He now accepted the crown, as their 
gift, and tacitly acknowledged a right of election in the 
people of England, though the manner in which he 
cauſed himſelf to be elected, was no great ſign of his 


being 
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being perſuaded they had that right, And the duke 


appointed Chriſtmas-day following for the ceremony of 
his coronation. In the interim, as this ſolemnity was 
to be performed at London, the inhabitants whereof he 
ſuſpected, he ordered a fortreſs to be run up in haſte, 
which he garriſoned with Normans. Stigand, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, was then ſuſpended by the Pope, 
as an intruder into that ſee, in the room of Robert, 
who was never canonically deprived. But notwith- 
ſtanding this, he exerciſed the archiepiſcopal functions, 
the Engliſh not being as yet convinced, that the Pope's 
power was of ſo large an extent as he would have it. 
However, the duke, who lay under an obligation to the 
Pope, and beſides was willing to avoid the objections 
that might be made againſt his coronation, if performed 
by a ſulpended biſhop, would not receive the crown 
from the hands of Stigand. Aldred, therefore, arch- 
biſhop of York, was appointed ior this ceremony. 
Before he ſet the crown on his head, the archbiſhop, 
addreſſing himſelf to the Engliſh, aſked them, whether 
they would have the duke of Normandy for their King? 
All the people having conſented by their acclamations, 
the biſhop of Conſtance put the fame queſtion to the 
Normans, who anſwered in the ſame manner as the 
Engliſh had done. The archbiſhop of York, continu- 
ing the ceremony, placed the duke on the throne, and 
adminiſtered to kim the oath uſually taken by the Saxon 
kings. The ſubſtance of the oath was, „ That he 
« would protect the church and 1cs miniſters; that he 
c would govern the nation with equity; that he would 
ce enact juſt laws, and cauſe them to be ſtrictly ob- 
c ſerved; and that he would forbid all rapines and 
C unjuſt judgements.” Malmeſbury adds, that he pro- 
miſed to behave himſelf mercifully towards his ſubjects, 
and govern the Engliſh and Normans by the fame laws. 

The firſt thing the new king did after his coronation, 
was to ſeize on the treaſure, in 1067, which Harold 
had laid up at Wincheſter. Part of this he diſtributed 
among the principal officers of his army, and part he 
beſtowed on the churches and monaſteries, in order to 
gain the reputation of a pious and religious prince. 
The pope had allo a ſhare of the booty. At the fame 
time, he ſent to Rome the late king's ſtandard, as a 
ſort of homage to the Holy See, and as a teſtimony 
that the conqueſt of England was undertaken with the 
Pope's approbation. Harold's treaſures being thus 
diſtributed, there was a neceſſity of thinking upon ways 
and means to fill the new king's coffers. To this end, 
it was intimated to the cities and coporations, and moſt 
wealthy of the ſubjects, that it would not be amiſs to 
gain the good-will of their new ſovercign by making 
him ſome preſent. Every one having chearlully agreed 
to the propoſal, the preſents made to the king amounted 
to a very conſiderable tum. 

William's moderation towards the Engliſh in the 
beginning of his reign, gave them reaſon to imagine, 
they were going to enjoy ſolid happineſs under the 
government of a prince, who ſeemed to have their 
Intereſts at heart. Te exhorted the principal officers of 
his army to treat the vanquiſhed with the moderation 
due from one Chriſtian to another. He entreated them 
to refrain from all kinds of inſult towards the Engliſh, 
leaſt by their injuries they ſhould provoke them to take 
up arms, As for the inferior officers and ioldiers, he 

ubliſhed ſevere edicts againſt ſuch as ſhould violate the 
chaſtity of the women, or give the leaft cauſe of com- 
plaint to the natives. Aiter this hie confirmed the 
people's privileges, and all the promiſes he had made 
reſpecting them. How great a regard ſoever the king 
ſhowed for the Engliſn, he could not forbear being 
under ſome miſtruſt on their account, perſuaded as he 
was, that their ſubmiſſion proceedeg rather from fear 
than good-will. A few days after his coronation he 
retired from London to Berking, not daring to flay in 
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* In this abbey was kept an ancient lift of all the noble 
families that came over with king William; it was called 
Battle Abbey-Roll, of which Stow and iulling'tzad have 
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that great city, becauſe he ſuſpected the fidelity of ur 
inhabitants. Imagining his ſecurity was not very great 
in any part of the nation, he placed ſtrong garriſons gt 
Haſtings, Dover, and Wincheſter, to prevent che 
Engliſh ſrom ſhaking of the yoke he had ſuſt laid upon 
thein. "Theſe precautions had no ill effect on the; 


wir 


minds. They conſidered them as abſolutcly neceſſary, 
in the beginning of ſo great a revolution, and were n+ 


at all alarmed at them. On the contrary, they wh, 
hitherto refuſed to acknowledge the new king, came and 
ſubmitted to him in crowds: Edwin and Morcar, ho 
had begun to concert mealures for the defence of their 
country, dropped all their ſchemes. As they were con— 
vinced of the ſincerity of the king, as well as the reſt of 
their countrymen, they ſwore fealty to him at Berking. 
He omitted nothing that might contribute to the keeping 
up of theſe good diſpoſitions in them. He not only al 
ſured them of his protection, hut even in their preſence, 
conferred upon prince Edgar large poſſeſſions, who wag 
the idol of the Ungliſh, and generally fliled, England's 
darling. 

The victory of IIaſtings redounded too much to the 
King's glory, for him not to tranſmit the mem ry of jt 
to poſterity, With this view, he laid the foundations 
of a church and abbey, in the place where Harold was 
Nain, and gave orders, that when they ſhould be finiſhed, 
the church ſhould be dedicated to St. Martin, and the 
monaſtery called Battle Abbey . Thel three firſt 
months of his reign paſſed in this manner, to the nur 
ſatisfaction of the Engliſn and Normans. rm 
believed they were no great lofers by che late revin- 
tion, and the latter lived in hopes, che king would 
make good the promilcs he had made them, when hey 
engaged in his ſervice. | 

King William's cautious proceedings having pro- 
cured him an univerſal ſubmiſſion, he thought his hap. 
pineſs would not be complete, unleſs he had the far. 
faction of going to Normandy, and appeaiing the re in his 
new grandeur. To this end, that he might prevent a 
revolt in England, he placed ſtrong garriſons of Noe 
mans in all the caſtles: and carried along with him fk 
of the Englith lords, as he moſt ſuipected, Of tins 
number were prince Edgar, Stigand, Morcar, Edwin, 
Walcheoff, ſon of Siward, formerly carl of Northum- 
berland, with ſeveral others of the prime nobility. . Be- 
fore he left England, he committed the government of 
the kingdom to his brother Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, and 
William Fitz-Oſbern. There was no end of the re— 


Joicings among his old ſubjects upon his arrival in Nor- 


mandy. He ſpent his Eaſter at Feſcamp, where the 
French ambaſſador, attended with a numerous reti1u1e 
of notes, came to congratulate him, in his mall«r's 
name, upon his new dignity. On this occaſion, the 
king affected to appear in the eyes of the French, wit! 
all the magnificence, he thought, capable of 1ctting ol 
the luſtre of his glory. | 

During his abſence, Odo his brother, and Wiilzm 


ig themſclves, they were 
ſo far from protecting the Eno, wio made flequent 
complaints to them, that they not only tuffered then to 
be harrafled by others, but they themicives oppieſled 
them by continual acts of tyramy. On account of the. 
oppreſiive behaviour of the regents, ſeveral among we 
Engltth were deſitous of an attempt to recover then U- 
berty. The Kentiſhmen led the way in the revolt, and 
called in to their aſſiſtance Euſtace, earl of Boillogne, 
who endeavoured to furprize Dover Caſtle; but hot 
ſucceeding in his attempt, he reared to his thips, leav- 
ing the Kentiſhmen to the mercy of the regents, who 
ſeverely chaltized them. Notwitliftanding this, Irie, 
an Eugliſh lord, to whom hiſtorians have given the ir- 
name oi Foreſter, took up arms in the county of Here- 
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given us copies, though with ſome little, variation. 
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| Rodolph. the potent father in law to the King of France. 
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cord, and barbarouſly uſed all the Normans that fell in- 
wy. 5 5 6 : , f 

to his hands. NEWS of this being carried to the king, 
he immediately embarked for England, committing the 
bavernment of Normandy to Matilda, his wife, and 
Robert, his cideſt fon. His return in the beginning of 


the following winter, appealed the ſtorm his abſence had 
A . — 
raiſed. But theſe two attempts gave him ſo great a ſuſ- 


icion of all the Engliſh in general, that he began, from 
that time, to look upon them as ſo many ſecret enemies, 
who fought an opportunity to revolt. This opinion was 
not without grounds. When one conſiders his temper, 
and the ſtate of the Engliſh with reſpect to him, ſays 
Rapin, It is caly to ſce, that it was hardly poſſible there 
ſhould be that mutual confidence between them, which 
would have been ſo neceſſary to their common tran- 
quillity. The king was naturally miſtruſtful and rigid; 
and his great armament had run him vaſtly in debt. 


Belides, he lay under an obligation of hberally rewarding 
the officers who had engaged in his ſervice, and all this 
was to be done at the expence of the Engliſh. To this 
may be added, that he was naturally coverous, greedy of 
riches, not to expend, but to hoaru them up. In ſhort, 
his partiality to his own nation was, very plain, and this 
prevented him frequently from giving car to the com- 
: ! Py * 4a NI _ 5 
plaints of the Englith againſt the Normans, who made a 
very ill ule of the king's good-will towards them. On 
the other ſide, the Engliſh were extremely prejudiced 
againſt the Normans; and this prejudice, which had be- 
zun in the reign of king Edward, and been fomented by 
earl Godwin, and Harold his fon, had ſtill been in- 
creaſed ſince the late revolution. I low great care ſoever 
the king had taken to recommend moderation to the 
Normans, there was no poſſibility of hindering them 
from abuſing the ſuperiority their victory had given 
them over the Englith, and from inſulting them in their 
misfortunes. This was no very proper method to keep 
up a good underſtanding between the two nations. Be- 
ſides, the king had built his right to the crown upon ſo 
ſlight a foundation, that the Engliſh could not but look 
upon him as a greedy and ambitious prince, who had 
formed the project of his enterprize upon England, purely 
out of a motive to gratify his paſſions. Laſtly, the 
adminiſtration of the two regents during his abſence, 
gave occalion to think, that they would not have carried 


their exceſſes and rapines to that height, had they not. 


been aſſured of their maſter's approbation. However, 
the thoughts of the mildneſs of his government for the 
three firit months of his reign, had in ſome meaſure 
cauſed theſe reflections to vaniſh, and diſſipated all their 
fears. But when they found that, after his return, he not 
only neglected to puniſh the regents, but even to ap- 
prove of their conduct, they could no longer refrain 
from ſhewing their diſapprobation. They every where 
ſpread their complaints and murmurs, and the king's 
ſuſpicions daily increaſed, inſomuch that he formed a re- 
lolution to be on his guard, and-uſe all poſſible means to 
prevent the diſcontents of the Engliſh from breaking out 
into a flame. As his temper inclined him to ſeverity, 
the methods he. made uſe of were of that nature: to 
which ne was prompted by the Normans, whoſe intereſt 
it was, that he ſhould undertake to bring the Engliſh 
under by force, rather than endeavour to gain them by 
fair means. 

Not long after the king's return, Matilda, his wiſe, 
came into 1.ngland. and was crowned with great ſolem- 
my. This ſame year ſhe was brought to bed of a ſon, 
named Henry, Her other ſons were born in Nor- 
mandy, namely, Robert, Richard, and William, the 
eldeſt of whom was about twelve years of age. 

Ihe king had hitherto delayed the rewarding thoſe 
who had voluntarily aſſiſted him in his expedition againſt 
England. Belides the ſalaries that were due to them, 
they expected to be made amends in proportion to their 
erolccs, and the power he had acquired by their means. 
tis ordinary revenues not being luffictent for this, there 
Was a neceſſity of having recourſe to the Engliſh, whoſe 
misfortune it was to be vanquiſhed. To this end, he 
e of an expedient, which could not but 
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be very ungrateful to them. This was to ſet on foot 
again Danegelt, which he did in the year 1068. Ir 
had been aboliſhed by Edward the Confeſſor; but this 
renewal of it brought back to their remembrance, the 
calamities they had ſuffered under a foreign power. The 
Engliſh now became highly diſſatisfied; and Aldred, 
archbiſhop of York, ſent a meſſenger to repreſent to the 
king, in his name, the injury he was doing the Engliſh, 
and the ill conſequences that might follow. The king 
was nettled at this remonſtrance, and ſharply rebuked 
the perſon who durlt undertake to deliver it. It is faid, 
Aldred was fo ſenſibly touched with this proceedure, that 
he could not forbear denouncing vengeance againſt the 
king and all his race. It was a great queſtion, whether 
the archbiſhop's reſentment night not occaſion ſome 
troubles in the north. At leaſt the king ſeemed to be 
of that opinion, by his ſending one of his officers to him 
to endeavour to appeaſe him. But the death of Aldred, 
which happened ſoon after, freed the king from his fears, 
and Dane-gelt was levied with all the rigour imaginable. 
From that time forward nothing was heard but murmur- 
ings and complaints, which, diſpleaſing the king, cauſed 
him to conſider the Engliſh but as ſo many rebels, as 


O 
they, on their ſide, looked upon him under the odious 


idea of a conqueror. | 

The Engliſh now thought of ſome means to ſhake off 
a foreign yoke, which to them ſeemed inſupportable. 
The inſurrections began in the weſtern parts, where the. 
inhabitants of Exeter refuſed to take their oath to the 
king, and admit a Norman garriſon. William, ſenſible 
of what importance it was to put a ſtop to this evil before 
it ſpread any further, marched in perſon, though in the 
midſt of winter, to reduce Exeter to obedience. When 
he drew near the city, he was met by ſome of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, who came to petition him for pardon in 
the name of the corporation, and to give him hoſtages. 
Whilſt the deputies were with the king, the ordinary fort 
of townſmen having got the upper: hand, diſapproved of 
their proceedings, and reſolved to ſtand upon their de- 
fence. Gith, mother to king Harold, who was then in 
the city, buoyed up the inhabitants in their reſolution, 
and in all probability, was the perſon that put them upon 
it. In the mean time, the king being advanced too far 
to retire with honour, found himſelf obliged to beſiege 
the town in form, notwithitanding the ſharpneſs of the 
winter. The army having made their approaches, and 
beginning to batter the walls, the citizens ſaw they had 
no other courſe to take, but to implore the king's mercy. 
How much ſoever the king was refolved to make an ex- 
ample of them, he yielded to the intreaties of the clergy, 
who very importunately craved their pardon. ' Gith 
had the good fortune to eſcape into Flanders with a pro- 
digious quantity of money. To prevent their riſing 
again, Willlam ordered a caſtle to be built in the city, 
and left it to the care and manager<nt of Baldwin, - fon 
to the earl Gilbert, with a Norman garriſon. 

The king could no longer put off the payment of his 
debts, and the rewards he had ſo often promiſed his 
troops. The ſums raiſed by the late tax, which at firſt 
were deſigned for this uſe, had been paid into the king's 
treaſury, and he could not bear the thoughts of letting 
the money go again. He believed it ablolutely neceſ- 
ſary to have a reſerve ready upon any ſudden and unex- 
pected occaſion; eſpecially ſecing the diſcontents of the 
Engliſh gave him reaſon to dread a general revolt. And 
therefore, without meddling with that money, he had 
recourſe to other methods, which greatly heightened the 
diſſatisfaction of the Engliſn. He ſent commiſſioners 
into all the counties, to enquire who they were that had 
ſided with Harold, and to confiſcate their eſtates. Tae 
Engliſh loudly exclaimed againit this proceeding, which 
ſeemed to them very unjuſt, They alledged, that when 


they took up arms for Harold, that prince was in actual 
poſſeſſlon of the throne, having been elected at a time, 
when the pretenſions of William to the crown were not 
even known; that before the battle of Haſtings, they 
kad never taken their oath to the duke of Normandy, 
and, conſequently, their eſtates could not be liable to be 
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forfeited, for having borne arms againſt him; that, be- | 
ſides, ſuppoſing they were guilty, they had made ample 
amends for their fault by a ready ſubmiſſion, which the 
king had accepted of, having even promiſed to protect 
them in their rights and privileg ges. Theſe reaſons were 
very ſtrong. But, at this juncture, William acted with 
a vicw to politics rather than juſtice. His intent was not 
lo much to puniſh them for their pretended Crime, as to 
come at a plauſible pretend to raiſe mone * and at the 
lame time, to put it out of their power to hurt him, by 
depriving them of their eſtates; a thing he judged abſo- 
lutely neceſlary for his ſafety, This was one of "the molt 
remarkable events of the Congueror's reign; for the 
lands that were confiſcated paſted into the hands of the 
Normans and other foreigners, who became, by that 


means, more conſiderable in England than the Enghth 
themſelves. From them are deſcended many noble fa- 


miles now in being. Be this as it may, theſe confiſca- 


tions were of great | ſervice to the king upon two accounts. 


Firſt, as they put him in a capacity to pay his debts, and 
reward his followers: and, ſecondly, as they gave him 
an opportunity of ſtocking the counties with ſuch as were 
devoted to him, and whoſe intereſt it was to lupport 
hun on the throne. 

\V hilſt the king was thus guarding againſt the Engliſh, 
he daily Joſt ground in their eſteem and aftections, and 
put them naturally upon ſcarching attcr the means of re- 
covering tie cliates, they had been unjul ty deprived of. 
Edwin, carl of Cheſter, one of the moſt conſiderable 
among them, thought it his duty to attempt the reſtoring 
of the almoſt forlorn affairs of his country. The king 
had amuſed him with the hopes of having one of his 
daughters; but it did not appear that he intended to be 
as good as his word. On the coutrary, the King ſcemed 
to want only ſome pretence to involve him in the fame 
ruin with the reſt. Morcar, his brother, earl oi North- 
umberland, who was in much the fame condition, rea- 
dily engaged in the plot. As thele two lords had a great 
inte reſt in the kingdom, they ſoon raiſed an army, 
which was reinforced by Blethwin, king of Wales, their 
nephew, with a great number of troops. The king 
now feared a general revolt, and therefore oppoſed this 
in the beginnin; g. In his march towards the rebels, he 
fortified the caſtle of Warwick, and made Henry de 
Beaumont govenor, who was allo the firſt earl of War- 
wick. He then built Nottingham- Caſtle, that he might 
ſecure a retreat in caſe of neceility, by the means of 
theſe two places. After having taken theſe precautions, 
he continued his march towards the north, in order to 
engage the rebels, or to beäege York, which had 
eſpouſed their caule. 

In the iaterim, the two earls, having been in hopes 
that the reit of the kingdom would follow the example 
of the north, were very mu ch deceived in their expec- 
rations. The king's orcat expedition, and the ſuperio- 
rity of his forces, having dilconcerted their meaſures, 
they found they were nds able to ſtand againſt him. In 
this extremity, they had but two ways to take, cither to 
Ry the kingdom, or ſubmit to the king's mercy. They 
took this laſt courſe, and notw ith{tanding the king 
might be incenſed, he very readily pardoned chem, with 
a view to reclaim the Engliſh by this act of clemency. 
He continued his march towards York, the inhabitants 
eons in no condition to maintain the war alone, 

ame out to meet him, and delivered up the keys of 
their city. By this ſubmiſſion, they were pardoned as to 
corporal pnniſhments; but were forced to pay a large 
fine, and had the mortification to ſee a caſtle built 3 in 
their city, and garriſoncd with Norman ſoldiers. Archil, 

a Northumbrian lord, who had been concerned 1n the 
revolt, was allo received into lavour, upon delivering 
his fon as an hoſtage. Egelwin, biſhop of Durham, 
made his peace likewile upon the ſame account, The 
king alſo built caſtles .at Lincoln, Huntingdon, and 
Cambridge, ich it was evident, were deſigned to keep 
the Ungliſh in awe. Morcar, and the otuer Northum- 
brian I: >rds, dreading he had only deterred their punith- 
ment till a more conrcuent ſcaſon, retired into Scotland. 


* Ceuvre-feu, or cover fire. 
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inſpired prince Edgar with the fame thoughts, 
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was under the ſans aprretieiitions, and 
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thereupon took refuge in the court of Scotland with his 
mother, and ſiſters. Malcolm Mocmoir, who was ther 
on the throne, received them with the reſpect due to 
their rank, and confidered them with regard rather to 
their birth than their fortune. He married ſoon atter 
Margaret, Edgar's eldeit ſiſter; from whom ſprang 
Matilda, grandmother to Henry II. king of England, 
in whole perton the royal families of the Saxons and 
Normans were united. 

King William, finding the Engliſh were very diſcon- 
tented, in order to make himſcit the more ſecure, he 
ordered all the Englith to deliver up their arms, and 
forbad them the uſe of lights in their houles, after eight 
o'clock; at which hour, A bell was rung to warn them 
to put out their lights and cover their fire, under the 
penalty of a great fine. This happened in the year 
1069. The ſound of this bell, which was called the 
curtew*, was for a long time exceeding grating to the 
ears of the Engliſh. When they reflected on the 
ſweets of liberty, which they had enjoyed under their 
ancient kings, they could not, wichout extreme re rer, 
behold themſelves reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery. If they 
did not obſerve this order moſt exactly, they were im- 
mediately puniſhed, as it they had been guilty of ſome 
heinous crime. So that this bell was a ſignel which, be- 
ing repeated every day conſtantly, put them in mind of 
their wretched ſtate, This act of oppreſſion, joined tg 
a thouſand others, which they daily ſuffered from the 
hands of the king, as well as from the foreigners ſpread 
over the kingdom, rendered their lives bitter, and nia 
them deplore their ſad and helpicts condition. 

Whiltt William was thus guarding againſt the ſecret 
practices of his ſubjects, Godwin, Edmund, and Mag. 
nus, ſons to Harold, made a deſcent in Somerſetſhire. 
The only oppofition they met wich was from Eadnoth, 
formerly maſter of the horſe to the king their father, 
who was willing to give William a proof of his fidelity, 
by encountering theſe princes, Lis zeal for the new 
king proved fatal to him, for he was ſlain in che battle, 
and the princes retired with their booty. 

Notwithſtanding the king's indulgence to the Nor- 
mans, a vaſt number of them deſired leave to return into 
their own country. The king readily granted their re- 
queſt, after he had fully paid the arrcars due to them, 
and rewarded them above their expectations. All this 
was done at the expence of the Engliſh, on whom were 
levied the ſums neceſſary to defray this charge. 

Cauſes of complaint daily encreaſed on both ſides. 
The king complained, that the Engliih appeared ready 
upon all occaſions to rebel, and the Englith looking up- 
on themſelves as unjuttly oppreſſed, loudly murmurel 
at it. The Northumbrians were the moſt impatient. 
They could not refrain expoſtulating upon the leaſt oc- 
caſion, and very often uſhered in their complaints with 
{ome inſurrection. The turbulent temper of theſe peo- 
ple, and their neighbourhood to Scotland, giving the 
king room to ſuſpect them, he reſolved to appoint them 
a governor: and accordingly ſent Robert Cumin, a 
Norman lord, whoſe rugged diſpoſition ſeemed proper 
to tame their fiercene!ls. They heard this news at the 
time a project, they had formed of calling in the Danes 

was juſt going to break out. Some of them who had 
taken refuge in Denmark, had perſuaded King Sweyn, 
that it would be an ealy matter for him to conquer Eng- 
land. They had even aſſured him, in behalf of the 
Northumbrians, that they would aſſiſt him in his under- 
taking. Upon this Sweyn had fitted our a flect of two 
hundred fail, which was ready to put to fea, at the tim: 
Cumin with feven hundred Normans, came and t29k 
poſſeſtion of his government. As his arrival might 
prove very prejudicial to their deſigns, the principa! 
contrivers of the plot refolved to get rid ofthe new £0- 
vernor and his attendants, Though he had notice 0! 
their deſign, yet he thought it ſo little in their power to 
hurt him, that he would take no warning. In the mean 
time the conſpirators having privately drawn fore re 
togethet 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


together, came to Durham, where Cumin was wholly 
unprovided for any defence, and EY and his Nor- 
man followers all to the word. Quickly after arrived 
the Daniſh fleet, under the command of Oſhorn, bro- 
ther to the king of Denmark. Upon the news of which 
all the malecontents joined the Daniſh general, who had 
already landed his troops. Edgar Atheling, Coſpatrick, 
Merleſweyn, and all the other lords who had retired in- 
to Scotland, brought him reinforcements, which rendered 
his army very formidable. As all Northumberland al- 
ſited the Danes. and the king had not in thoſe parts any 
ſorces capable of withſtanding fo numerous an army, 
Oſborn marched directly towards York. The Norman 
garriſon there, upon the approach of the Danes, came to 
a reſolution to hold out to the Jaſt extremity, not doubt- 
ing but the king would come to their relief with all poſ- 
ſible expedition. In hopes of this, they ſet fire to the 
ſubutrbs at the foot of the caſtle, that the houſes might 
not be of any ſervice to the beſiegers. But the fire 
ſpreading farther than was deſigned, great part of the 
city was reduced to aſhes. The cathedral church, the 
monaſtery of St. Peter, and a famous library begun by 
archbiſhop Egbert, about the year 800, entirely periſhed 
in the flames. The Danes, however, took advantage of 
the confuſion cauſed by this accident, and entered the 
city without oppoſition. As ſoon as they were maſters 
of it, they attacked the citadel fo vigorouſly, that they 
got poſſe ſſion of it at the firſt aſſault, and put the gar- 
riſon to the ſword. After this, the Daniſh general, un- 
derſtanding the king was preparing to march againſt him, 
went and encamped on an advantageous piece of 
ground, leaving in York earl Waltheoff, with an Eng- 
liſh garriſon. ; 

The news of this invaſion ſomewhat ſhook the king's 
reſolution. He was afraid the Danes had been called in 
by a general combination. Poſſeſſed with this notion, 
he durſt not quit the heart of the kingdom, for fear his 
abſence ſhonld give the reſt of the malecontents an op- 
portunity to riſe. On the other hand, it was no lets 
dangerous to neglect the affairs of the north, which 
might be attended witk ill conſequences. In this per 
plexity, he believed his beſt way would be to endeavour 
to pacity the Engliſh, by doing ſome acts which ſeemed 
proper to that end. He recalled ſeveral whom he had 
baniſhed: he ſet others at liberty, and affected by ſome 
inſtances of ſeverity, to repreſs the inſolence of the Nor- 
mans. His ſears being ſome what abated by the good 
eſtect of theſe proceedings, he ſent the queen and the 
princes into Normandy, and then marched againſt the 
Danes. He was fo exaſperated againſt the Northum- 
brians, that he was heard to ſwear by God's ſplendour, 
he would not leave a foul alive. As ſoon as he had en- 
tered Yorkſhire, he began to put his threatenings in 
execution by terrible ravages. In the mean time, the 
Danes kept their poſts, where he durſt not attack them, 
well knowing, that by hazarding a battle, he ſtaked his 
all againſt little or nothing. To extricate himſelt out of 
this difficulty, he had recourſe to bribery; and with that 
view, he ſent private emiſſaries to offer a large ſum of 
money to the Daniſh general, with leave to plunder the 
country along the ſea-coaſt, provided he would go off 

ore winter was over. This negoctation having ſuc- 
ceeding to his wiſh, Oſborn retired in the beginning of 
the ſpring, for which he was ſeverely puniſhed by the 
king, his brother. The Danes being gone, William 
marched to York, in order to believe the city, which 
Was defended by an Engliſh and Scotch garriſon, under 
the command of earl Waltheoff, who, by his courage 
and conduct, rendered the ſiege ſo long and difficult, 
that the king began to deſpair of being able to go 
rough wich it, when the want of proviſions obliged the 

elieged to capitulate, How exaſperated ſoever the 
ing might be, he readily granted honourable terms to 
this brave governor, whole, valour he had to often ad- 
mired during the ſiege. He was not ſatisfied with 
owing him this mark of his eſteem, but gave him in 
marrlage his own niece, daughter ro the counteſs of 
emarle, Some time after he made him alſo earl of 
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Northampton and Huntingdon, and afterwards of 
Northumberland. He received likewiſe into favour, 
earl Coſpatrick : but he punithed ſeverely the reit of the 
officers and ſoldiers of the garriſon, and laid a heavy 
fine upon citizens of York. As ſoon as the ſiege 
was over, and the king found it in his power to be re- 
venged on the Northumbrians, he ravaged their eouhtry 
in ſo mercileſs a manner, that for ſixty miles together, 
between York and Durham, he did not leave a ſingle 
houſe ſtanding. He ſpared not even the churches, and 
other public edifices. This was done, ſays Rapin, 
merely to glut his revenge, and ſtrike a terror into the 
reſt of the kingdom. It is impoſſible, according to hiſ- 
torians, fully to reprefent the miſcries of the northern 
counties. The lands lying untilled, and the houſes be- 
ing deſtroyed, people died in heaps, after having endea- 
voured to prolong their wreiched lives by eating of 
the moſt unclean animals, and tometnmes even human 
fleſh *. 

The calling in of the Danes to the aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh, thoroughly convinced the king, that he ſhould 
never be in peaceable poſſcffion of the crown, nll he had 
entirely put it out of their power to execute the plots 
they ſhould form againſt him. This made him refolve 
to humble all whoſe who had any intereſt with the people, 
ſo that they ſhould not be able to make head againſt 
him. It is true, many innocent perſons were to tuffer 
in the execution of this ſcheme. But at that time, it is 
certain Wiiliam had an eve to nothing but his own fecu- 
rity, without troubling himfſeit whether the means he 
made uſe of were conſiſtent with juſtice. To accompliſh 
his deſign, he ſuddenly removed the Engliſh from ſuch 
poſts as gave them any power over their countrymen. 
After which he ſcized upon all the baronies, and all the 
fiefs of the crown in general, and diſtributed them among 
the Normans, and other forcigners, who had followed 
him into England. As the latter were not ſo many in 
number as thoſe that were deprived of their eſtates, he 
was obliged to load them with benefits, in order j@ take 
all the crown-lands out of the hands of the Engliſſi& We 
may be ſatisfied by the following inſtances, how profuſe 
the king was in his diſtributions. Robert, his brother 
by the mother's fide, had for his ſhare the earldom of 
Cornwall, where he had two hundred and eighty-eight 
manors, beſides five hundred and fifty-eight, which he 
was in poſſeſſion of in other counties. Odo, biſhop of 
Bayeux, his other brother, was made earl palatine of 
Kent, and high juſticiary of England. This prelate had 
one hundred and eighty fiefs in Kent alone, and two 
hundred and fifty-five in ſeveral other places. William 
Fitz-Oſborn was rewarded with the whole earldom of 
Hereford. Hugh Lupus, the king's ſiſter's fon, was 
preſented by his uncle with the county palatine of Cheſ- 
ter, with all the royal prerogatives, to hold it with the 
ſame ſovereign power as the king himſelf held his crown. 
Alan Fergeant, duke of Bretagne, the king's fon-1n- 
law, had all earl Morcar's eſtate, with the tame privi- 
leges as were granted to the earl of Cheſter. Roger de 
Montgomery had firſt Arundel and Chicheſter, and aſ- 
terwards Shropſhire. Walter Giffard had Bucking- 
hamſhire; and William Warren, the county of Surry. 
Eudes, earl of Blois, was put in poſſeſſion of the lord- 
ſhip of Holderneis. Ralph de Guader, a Briton, was 
made earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, and lord of Norwich. 
Henry de Ferrars had Tutbury-Caſtle. William, biſhop 
of Conſtance, was poſſeſſed of two hundred and eighty 
hefs, which he left at his death to Robert Mowbray, his 
nephew. As to reckon up all the donations the king 
granted to the turcizners at the expence of the Englith, 
would require a volume, thoſe few above-mentioned are 
ſufficient to make appear, that the king's aim in theſe 
lavith proceedings, was ſolely to deprive the Englith of 
their eſtates. . This year, 1070, therefore, is a memo- 
rable epocha, when, to ſpeak in the language of the hiſ- 
torians, England was delivered into the hands of to- 
reigners. One may caſily gueſs that the lords, to whom 
the king had diſtributed ſo many eſtates, luffered none 
to hoſd of them but thoſe of their owh nation. Accord- 
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ingly, from that time, we hear no more of ealdormans, 
or thanes, but of counts, or earls, viſcounts, barons, 
vavaſſors, and other titles taken from the Norman or 
French tongue, which began to be introduced into Eng- 
land inſtead of the Saxon names. So that 1t may be 
truly ſaid, England became Norman. From the to- 
reigners, who were then put in poſſeſſion of thele eſtates, 
are deſcended a great part of the moſt eminent families 
this day in the Kingdom. 

The Engliſh nobilicy were not the only ſufferers by 
theſe proceedings of the Conqueror. The clergy had 
ſcarce any better quarter. The Saxon kings had grant- 
ed to ſeveral biſhops and abbots, ſees exempttd from all 
military ſervice, denouncing in their charters impreca- 
tions againſt ſuch of their ſucceſſors as ſhould dare to 
violate theſe privileges. But William, not being in the 
number of thoſe princes, who look upon what their pre- 
deceſſors have ſettled as unalterable, cancelled all theſe 
immunities. Church-lands, as well as the reſt, were 


obliged to find, in time of war, a certain number of 


horſemen, notwithſtanding the clauſes in their ancient 
charters to the contrary. Such of the clergy as refuſfcd 
to comply, only gave the king what he wanted, a pre- 
tence to turn them out, in order to place foreigners in 
their room. Moreover, he quartered upon the mo- 
naſteries, almoſt all his troops, and obliged the monks 
to find them in neceſlaries. By this act of injuſtice, he 
kept his army without any charge, and had fpics in all 


the religious houſes, who had an cye over the actions of 


the monks. 

King William had been informed, that ſeveral per- 
ſons had lodged their money and plate in the monalte- 
ries; whereupon he ordered all the religious houſes to 
be ſearched, and every thing of value to be carried off, 
on pretence it belonged to the rebels. Some hiſtorians 
affirm, that he did not ſpare the ſhrines of the ſaints and 
the confecrated veſſels, but all were ſeized by his myr- 
midons. The great credit of the biſhops and abbots 
ſtill making him uneaſy, he reſolved to deprive thoſe 
whom he moſt ſuſpected. The better to colour his pro- 
ceedings, he ſent for two legates from Rome, who con- 
vened a council at Weſtminſter, where every thing 
went to his mind. Stigand, archbiſbop of Canterbury, 
was degraded for having intruded into the ſee, Roberr, 
his predeceſſor, not having been canonically depoſed. 


The ſame council alſo depoled Agelmar, biſhop of 


Eaſt-Anglia, who reſided then at Helmham; Algeric, 
biſhop ot Durham, and ſome others, whom the king 
did not like, fell likewiſe a ſacrifice to his jealouſy. As 
{or others, againſt whom the council had nothing to al- 
ledge, the king, by his iole authority, baniſhed ſome the 
kingdom, and threw the reſt into priſon, without giving 
any other reaſon but his good pleature. Aſter he had 
thus got rid of all thoſe that gave him any uncaiineſs, he 
put in their room Normans or other foreigners, for all 
were acceptable but Engiith. Ie promoted Lanfranc, 
an Italian, who was abbot of a monaſtery at Caen, to 
the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, and Thomas, a canon 
of Bayeux, to that of York. Three of his chaplains 
where made biſhops of Wincheſter, Helmham, and 
Selſey; and Norman abbots were placed in the monal- 
terics the Engliſh were ejected from. 

Thus the king let the Engliſh fee, by his whole con- 
duct, that his deſign was to reduce them ſo low, as to 
put it out of their power ever to riſe againſt him: but 
tome of the principal among them thought the preſent a 
good opportunity to make a vigorous attempt to pre- 
vent their utter ruin. Fretheric, abbet of St. Alban's, 
was one of the molt forward to inſpire his countrymen 
with this reſolution; and by the means of his intereſt and 
riches it was, that a freſh plot was laid to drive the king 
and the Normans out of the kingdom. Matters were 
carried on with that ſecrecy, that the Ton{pirators on a 
ſudden drew an army together, before the king had any 
notice of their proceedings. This army being grown 
very numerous in a few days, the abbor of St. Alban's 
ſent for Edgar Atheling out of Scotland, and put him 
at the head of the malccontents,. who acknowledged 
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him for their king, and had him proclaimed in a 
places they were maſters of. 


"8 
. . . Ay 1% 
js This bold enterprize 
ade the king extremely uneaſy, who lived in 3 con 
ſtant dread, that ſome ſudden revolution would des 


. . . . | eprive 
him of the fruits of all his labours. He communicates 


his thoughts to Lanſranc, the new arclibiſhop of Canes: 
bury, who adviſed him to deal more gently with the 
Engliſh. He even gave him to underſtand, that it was 
ablolutely neceitary to enter INTO A negociation with tlie 
revolters, leſt the flame, which was already kindleg. 
might ſpread over the whole kingdom. The king took 
his advice, and after he had made a great many fair pro. 
miſcs, he found the means to get the leaders to come 
to a donference at Berkhamſtead, where they met the 
king. He calmly heard all their complaints, and pro- 
miicd to redreſs their grievances. Ile even ſwore on 
the Holy Evangeliſts, that he would eſtabliſh the ancien. 
laws of the realm, which went under the name of Fdwarg 
his benefactor. This condeſceuſion having pacificd the 
malecontents, they returned to the army in Order to 
diſmiſs their troops, believing they had no further occa- 
ſion for them. But nothing was farther from the king's 
thoughts, than the keeping Ins oath, which he looked 
upon as extorted. A little after, he ordered a great 
number of thoſe that had taken up arms againſt him to 
be apprehended, ſome of them he put to death, and 
others were baniſhed or ſent to priſon. L1ercupon 
Edgar fled into Scotland, and the reſt took refuge in 
Ireland, Denmark, and Norway. The abbot of St. 
Alban's retired to the ile of Ely, where he dicd with 
regret, When the king heard of the abbot's death, he 
ſeized upon the monaſtery, and took all that was valy- 


able from its ſacred walls, and would have utterly de- 


ſtroyed” it, if Lanfranc had not prevailed upon him to 
deſiſt from his deſign. 

The ſeverity which the king ſhewed to the malecon- 
tents, variouſly wrought on the minds of the Engliſh, 
Some, terrified by it, reſolved to endure all things, for 
fear of making matters worle by fruitleſs attempts, 
Others, not ſo paſſive, determined to run all riſks to free 
themſelves from a yoke they could no longer bear, 
Theſe laſt, in 1071, retired to the Iſle of Ely, where 
was a rich monaſtery, the abbot whereof was their ſriend. 
But this was not the only reaſon that induced them to go 
thither. This place, called an iſle from its being fur- 
rounded with a moraſs, was very ſtrong, and ſecmed 
proper to ſhelter them from the king's deſigns upon 
them, when they ſhould have got together a ſufficient 
number of men to defend it. Edwin and Morcar cholz 
to join them, being very lenſible, they ſhould be made 
the firſt ſacrifice to the king's ſuſpicions, and not daring 
to truſt to his promiſes any longer. Some time alter, 
Edwin having reſolved to go into Scotland, where he 
thought he might be more lerviceable to lus party, Was 
murdered on the road by his own men. Morcar, his 
brother, found in the iſte of Ely a great many perions 
of quality, with Egelrick and Waker, biſhops of Dur— 
ham and Hereferd, ali reſolutely bent to oppole to thor 
utmoſt, the deſpotic power the king aflumed to himici. 
Their number being conſiderably encreaſed by mul 
tudes of malecontents flocking to them, they chole for 
their leader Hereward, nephew to the biſhops of Veter- 
borough, who was efteemed the braveſt and bell ſoldiet 
in the kingdom. He had been baniſhed in the reign o. 
king FuUward, for ſome outrages he had commuiried in 
his neighbourhood, and had reared inro Flanders, Where 
his valour had gained hiin great reputation, and railed 
him to eminent poſts. Ihe death of his father obliging 
him to return into England, he found his eſtate gen 
away to a Norman. Ie demanded the reſtitution ol i 
but not being able to obtain it by a legal procels, e 
drove out the foreigner by force, and took poliction- 
This was preciſely at the time, when coming to Ely to 
avoid the king's reſentment, he was cholen general by 
the malecontents. As his reputation was very tea 


b : . 
and as thoſe, who ſhowed marks of courage and re oo 
tion, were as formidable to the king, as thoſe who dur! | 
not reſiſt him were deſpicable, he created in the king à 
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u deal of uneaſineſs. The honour he had juſt then 
received, having animated him with freſh ardour, and A 
Jefire of letting them ſee he was not unworthy of it, he 
ſet about making all the preparations neceſſary for a vi- 
orous defence, plainly fore. ſceing it would not be long 
before he was attacked. Whilſt he was laying in ſtores, 
he cauſed all the acceſſible places of the iſle to be care- 
fully trtified, and took all other precautions, which 
might render a ſiege the more difficult. William, know- 
ing who he had to deal with, marched with all poſſible 
ſpecd to attack him, in hopes to come upon him before 
he ſhould be prepared. But Hereward had already 
uarded againſt his entrance into the iſle, by ordering a 
caſlle of wood to be run up in the moraſs, which could 
not be aſſaulted, and which defended the only paſſage to 
the beſieged. In ſpite of theſe ſeemingly inſurmountable 
dificulties, William was reſolved upon a ſiege or rather 
a blockade. He thought to reduce them by famine, 
and ty have them all together at his mercy; for the fame 
thing that prevented his approaches, was an obſtacle to 
their flight. With this view It was, that he built a bridge 
over the moraſs two miles in length, by the means of 
which, he deprive the bt ſieged of all hopes of ſuccours. 
However, though he had ſpent a great deal of time in 
the ſiege, he was never the nearer, fince the rebels had 
a prodigious ſtore of proviſions. Theſe delays made 
him very uncaſy, as well upon account of the affair in 
hand, as becauſe they prevented him from marching 
aaint the king of Scotland, who had taken this oppor- 
unity to invade the northern counties. At length, when 
he be gan to deſpair of ſucceeding in his enterprize, he 
was 2dviſed to ſcize ſome lands which the monaſtery of 
Ey held without the limits of the iſle, in order to re- 
duce the monks to obedience thru gh the fear of loſing 
them. He had no ſooner done this, and diſtributed the 
lands among tis courtiers, than Thurſtan the abbot, 
not being able to withſtand the clamours of the monks, 
ſought the means to recover their eſtates gain. With 
this view he privately acquainted the king, that he would 
put him 1n poſſeſſion of tae Iſle of Ely, with all thoſe that 
were in it, and pay him a thouſand marks, on condition, 
the ais that were ſerzec! were reſtored to the monaſtery. 
This offer was gladly accepted of, and the abbot per- 
formed his promiſe: but hiſtorians have not acquainted 
us with the manner of his proceedure in this hazardous un- 
dertaking. However that be, the malecontents were 
conſtrained, by the abbot's treachery, to ſubmit to the 
King's mercy. Hereward alone eſcaped, having forced 
a way with his ſword through ſome guards that defended 
a Ceri pals. Of thoſe that were taken in the ile, 
ſome had their eyes put out, or their hands cut off, and 
others were mut up in diſterent priſons. Among theſe 
lat were carl Morcir, with 1celnc, bithop of Durham, 
ho having been fo hardy as to excommunicate the King, 
was {cnt to Abington, where he was ſtarved to death. 
The monks of Ely were likewiſe chaſtiſed, though they 
had taken all imaginable care to perform the articles of 
capitulation. When twey came to pay the money they 
al lpulated for, pon its wanting only a groat, they 
Vere torced to pay anotlier thouſand marks. This was 
not all, for the king quartered upon them forty knights, 
tor whom they were obliged to find all neceſſaries. 
During the time the king was taken up in the ſiege of 
Ely, Malcolm continued his ravages in the north, with 
a barbarity very unworthy a Chriſtian prince, if it was 
ſuch, as the Engliſh hiftorians have deſcribed it. They 
tell us, the Scotch ripped up the bellies of women with 
child, cut the throars of the old men, and toſſed young 
children into the air, to receive them on the points of 
their ſwords. But in all appearance, theſe things have 
en greatly exaggerated, as well as the number of the 
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Hector Boetius * that in memory of this peace, there 


yo A ſone-croſs erected in the middle of the mountains of 
ny in Yorkſhire, which we call Rere-croſs, and the 
As, Rey-croſs, that is, Royal-croſs, having the arms of 


both kings 7 88 on the feveral ſides of it, which was for 
0. IX. 


derived ſeveral conſiderab 
land. Some aſſert, that the Fnggliſh carried thither their 
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Engliſh ſlaves that were carried into Scotland, where, it 
is ſa1d, there was not a houſe but had one. Coſpatrick, 
who was then governor of Northumberland, not bing 
ſtrong enough to make head againſt the king of Scot- 
land, made an incurſion into Cumberland, wher: he 
revenged on the Scots, the calamities their countrymen 
had brought on the Engliſh. This expedition exaſpe- 
rated the king of Scotland, who took occaſion from 
thence, to carry on his ravages the more furiouſly in 
Northumberland. William could not bear theſe inſults; 
but the affair of Ely ſeeming to him of greater im- 
portance, he was willing to ſee it over. As ſoon as it 
was ended, he marched into Galloway, in 1072, where 
he only ſatigued his army to little purpoſe. Malcolm, 
who was retired into Scotland, endeavoured to prolong 
che war, in hopes ſome new troubles, of which he might 
take the advantage, would unexpectedly ariſe in Eng- 
land. The ſame reaſon obliged William to put an end 
to it as ſoon as poſſible, The readieſt way to do this, 
he thought, was to follow the Scots into the heart of their 
country, that the dread of a battle, which to them might 
prove fatal, might compel them to come to peaceable 
terms. This reſolution ſucceeded as he expected, Mal- 
colm, who was unwilling to hazard a battle in his own 
kingdom, having propoſed to accommodate matters by 
a treaty, he was of opinion, he ought not to be in the 
leaſt ſulpence whether he ſhould put an end to a war, 
which the circumſtances of his affairs made him look 
upon as extremely dangerous. The bounds of the two 
kingdoms were determined * by the treaty, and Mal- 
colm did him homage. Some Engliſh writers + pretend, 
this homage was done for all Scotland; but the Scotch 
affirm, it was only for Cumberland. And indeed thar 
is moſt likely, ſince there is no probability that Mal- 
colm, who had not received the leaſt check, ſhould 
ſtoop ſo low as to do homage for his whole kingdom. 
Malcolm gave all the Englith refugees a good recep- 
tion, ſo that great numbers of them retired into his do- 
minions, where ſome of them procured ſettlements, 
which obliged them to continue there. From theſe are 
families at this day in Scot- 


language, with the titles of duke, earl, and baron; but 
Buchanan affirms, they were in uſe there beſore that 
time. Among the chicf of the retugees was earl Col- 
patrick, who had been deprived of his government, un- 
der pretence of his having a hand in the death of Cumin, 
though he had, after that, done the king very ſignal ſer- 
vices. He was ſucceeded by earl Waltheoff, the only 
Engliſh lord, for whom William had any kindneſs leit. 
But he did not keep long in the king's favour for which 
he was principally indebted to his wife, who was the 
king's niece. | 3 
The French having afforded William ſufficient time 
to ſettle himſelf on the throne of England, without giv- 
ing him the leaſt moleſtation, he was in hopes, ſince they 
had not taken the advantage of the late troubles in Eng- 
land, they would be ſtill leſs inclined to diſturb him, 
after his having entirely brought his Engliſh ſubjects 
under. But Philip's jealouſy reviving, he reſolved, in 
the year 1073, to attack Normandy ; which he actually 
invaded. Hereupon William went over with an army 
wholly conſiſting of Engliſh, not daring to carry his 
Norman troops out of the kingdom. With thele forces 
he retook Mans, and all the province of Maine, which, 
had lately revolted, the Engliſh taking a pride in faith- 
fully ſerving him in Normandy, whilſt in England he 
treared them with great rigour. Philip not meeting 
with the ſucceſs he expected, ſoon grew weary of the 
war, and put an end to it, by concluding a peace with 
the king of England. Soon after this treaty, prince 


the future, to ſerve as a boundary to the two kingdoms, the 
remains of which crofs are ſtill tobe ſeen, Tindal. 

+ Hollingſhed, and other modern authors. Ingulf ſays, 
only Malcolm did homage, without telling us for what. 


Cc Edgar, 
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Edgar, tired with living in a foreign country, came to 
the king, and begging his pardon, ſubmitted himſelf to 
his will. He was favourably received, and the King al- 
lowed him a pound of ſilver a day. From that time he 
remained in obedience, without giving the king the leaſt 
uneaſineſs. If he had any occaſion to complain, it was 
not ſo much of William as of the Engliſh, who, after the 
death of Edward, had perferred a private perſon before 
him. It was not Edgar that William had deprived of 
the crown, but Harold, who in all appearance, it he had 
been able to keep it, would have left it to his fon, with- 
out troubling himſelf about the rights of the Saxon 

rince. On the other hand, it muſt be confeſſed, that 

:dgar had reaſon to be ſatisfied with William's cle- 
mency, who was very willing to receive him into favour, 
notwithſtanding the miſtruſt he might juſtly entertain on 
his account. 

Whilſt the king was in Normandy, Gregory VII. the 
boldeſt and moſt enterpriſing Pope that ever occupied 
the pontifical chair, ſent his nutzo to ſummon him to 
do him homage, pretending that England was a fief of 
the holy ſee. He demanded likewiſe the arrears of 
Peter-pence, which had not been paid for ſeveral years. 
Some aſſert, that the Pope's demand as to the firſt ar- 
ticle was not without grounds, and that it was the con- 
dition, on which William had obtained the Pope's ap- 
probation for his conqueſt of England. Others derive 
the Pope's ſovereignty over England, from the volun- 
tary grant of Romeſcot, or Peter-pence, made to the 
church of Rome by Ina and Offa, kings of Weſſex and 
Mercia. They pretend it was a real tribute, bx which 
they became feudatories to the holy fee. The king, 
having no inclination to be tributary to the Pope, told 
the nuntio, that he held his crown of none but God and 
his ſword, and that he would not make it dependent on 
any perſon living. Nay, he went further: for upon the 
nuntio's daring to threaten him, he publiſhed an edict, 
wherein he forbad all his ſubjects to ackowledge any 
Pope but whom he firſt allowed of, and to receive any 
arders from Rome without his leave. As for the arrears 
of Peter-pence, he promiſed to pay what was due, and 
to be more punctual for the future. This reſolute an- 
ſwer of the king having convinced the Pope, that Wil- 
liam was not a prince to be ſwayed by ſuperſtitious ſcru- 
ples, much leſs to be awed with threats. he let his pre- 
tenſions drop *, 

The king's long ſtay. in Normandy occaſioned in 
England a freſh conſpiracy, which was ſo much the more 
dangerous, as the moſt conſiderable of the Norman 
lords were the contrivers of it. Ralph de Guader, a 
Bretagne, carl of Suffolk, and Roger de Bretevil, car] 
of Hereford, having reſolved to unite their two families, 
by the marriage of Ralph with the daughter of Roger, 
the king, for reaſons unknown, put a ſtop to their pro- 
ceedings. The carls, who durſt not complete the mar- 
riage whilſt the king was in England, took the opportu- 
nity of his abſence to accompliſh their deſign, in the year 
1074. They made a ſplendid entertainment upon this 
occaſion, to which were invited ſeveral perſons of qua- 
ity, and among the reſt earl Waltheoff. As they knew 
the king's tember, they had at the ſame time formed a 
deſign to depoſe him, perceiving they had no other way 
to avoid the effects of his anger.“ This ſeeming to them 
a good opportunity to draw their gueſts into their plot, 
as ſoon as they ſaw them heated with wine, they intro- 
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* On this occaſion, king William addreſſed the following 
ſpirited letter to the Pope: 

« To the moſt excellent paſtor of the holy church, Gregory; 
William, by the grace of God, king of the Engliſh and duke 
of the Normans, wiſhed health in friendſhip. 

« Moſt holy father, 

« Your nuntio Hubert, coming untome in your behalf, ad- 
viſed me to do fealty to you and your ſucceſſors, and to take 
better care in making good the payments of thoſe monies 
which my predeceſſors were wont to remit to the church of 
Rome. One of theſe propoſals I have conſented to, the other 
1 refuſed; fealty is what I never have done, nor will do, inaſ- 
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much as I have neither obliged myſclf to perform it by any | 


duced a converſation about the king, and dwelt vpo 
ſuch ſubjects as were moſt likely to exaſperate ties 
againſt him. They pretended to bemoan the Englig. 
who having been all along a free people, were now u. 
duced to a ſhameful ſervitude. As for the Norman. 
they ſtirred them up with the conſideration of the Eine 
{evere government, who, by the exceflive impoſitions 
laid on eſtates, took from them with one hand, Wit he 
nad given them with the other. Perceiving they Were 
heard with pleaſure, they openly declared, it wag un. 
worthy perſons of honour to be governed by a bar 
who had uſurped the two crowns he was in pofteſhon of 
Their diſcourtes had ſuch an effect upon men who, in 
their cups, thought nothing difficult, that, they una. ih 
mouſly reſolved to take up arms, in order to op, t 3 
king's return. Earl Waltheoff, warmed with wigs +, 
well as the reſt, acquieſced in the mœaſure, Without re. 
flecting on the conſequences, The day after, whey his 
drunkenneſs was abated, he imagined, tha: ini ed * 
freeing the Engliſh from oppreſſion, they Nom urge 
them deeper into mufery. Various r-oStions having 
wrought in his mind a hearty reper:auce for entering in. 
to the conſpiracy, he acquaiured Laniranc with What han 
paſſed. The archbiſhop commended him for repent 
of his fault, and adviſed him to repair immediately ;; 
the king, and inform hun of the whole matter; and e. 
wrote to the king in his behalf. Walthcoff taking 
advice, ſet out, and having arrived in Normandy, threw 
himſelf at the king's feet, who received him eracicuſly, 
and pardoned his imprudence, after he had been in- 
formed of the particulars relating to the tranſaction of the 
day, Hereupon the king reſolved to go over to Fng- 
land, that he might allay the trouble his abſence had bc- 
caſioned. His preſence was not neceſſary; for the 
conſpiracy was ſtifled almoſt on its birth, by the vigilance 
of the biſhop of Bayeux, the regent. The two earls had 
concerted meaſures ſo ill, that they could not Even join 
the forces each had drawn together; ſo that Ralph de 
Guader found himſelf conſtrained to retire to Norwich 
caſtle, where he was immediately beſieged. As he de- 
ipaired of pardon in caſe he fell into the king's hands, 
he did not think fit to fee the iſſue of the fievs, but 
having found the means to eſcape, he fled into Den- 
mark. After his departure, his counteſs defended the 
caſtle for ſome time; but at length ſurrendered upon 
terme. She had liberty to follow the carl her ſpout, 
who had already procurcd a powerful aid from th. {10s 
of Denmark to ſupport the revolters. Accoidino:., 
ſoon after a Daniſh fleet appeared on the coe of . 
land. But the Danes not finding the In uh inclined 
to take up arms, returned to their own Country. 

William, in the mean time, returned to England, 
and was informed there were {till ſome remains of the 
conſpiracy in the Weſtern counties. Lo prevent the 
fire from breaking out into a flame again, he marchet 
towards thole parts, and ſeverely puniſhed all whom 
he ſuſpected to have been concerned in the plot. Some 
he ordered to be hanged, others to have their feet and 
hands cut off, or their eyes put out. Thoſe whom he 
dealt moſt mildly with were baniſhed the kingdom. The 
pardon which he had granted earl Waltheoff being 
counted for nothing, the carl was apprehended, carried 
to Wincheſter, publicly beheaded, and buried under 
the ſcaffold, It is ſaid, that his riches were the prin- 
cipal occaſion of his death, the king having a longing 
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promiſe of my own, not can I find, that any of my predece!- 
ſors have ever performed it to yours. As for the monies, they 
have been collected in a very bad manner for almott thr? 
years, during my abſence in France: but now that L %% * 
through the bleſſing of God, returned to my kingdom, | 14% 
ſent, by the nuntio above-mentioned, what is already col}oolos 
amt ſhall take care, that the reſidue be remitted fo toon 45 gen 
venience will allow, by the legates of Lanfranc, ou! truſty 
archbiſhop. Pray tor us, and tor the good eſtate of our Kings 
dom, ſeeing that we have loved your predeceflors, and do de- 
fire ſincerely to love, and obediently to hear you, above all 
Others.“ 


geſire to his great eſtate: Others add, that Judith his 
i 4id not a little contribute to his ruin, exaſperaung 
% king againſt him by falſe reports, that ſhe might be. 
at liberty to Marry ſome other perſon. Be this as it 
will, the unhappy fate of this brave earl was univerſally 
jamented. Every one thought he was to ſeverely 
dealt with for ſo flight a crime, though he hac not ob- 
tained his pardon. Some time after his body was re- 
moved to Croyland-Abbey, where it was pretended it 
worked many miracles, and accordingly he paſſed 
for a true martyr. The abbot of Croyland, having 
encouraged this belief, was ejected from his monaſtery, 
by the king's order, and Ingult, a monk of Monte- 
vraud, was put in his room. This is the {ame Ingult, 
who, notwithſtanding his obligations to William, has 
not failed to atteſt, in his Hiſtory: of Croyland, the 
miracles wrought at W altheoff's tomb. 
Though the Engliſn were not concerned in the late 
confoiracy, but on the contrary had refuſed to join the 
malecontents, yet were they conſidered as abettors. 
The king on this account deprived ſome of their cſtates, 
anch others of their liberty. 
Willam having taking precautions to root out of the 
minds of the people all thoughts of revolting, went 
beyond fea in 1075, to take vengeance of Ralph de 
Guader, who was retired to his city of Dol in Bretagne. 
He was not fatisfied with ſeizing all his eſtates in 
England, but was refolved to deprive him alſo of his 
h-reditary poſſeſſions. With this view he beſieged Dol, 
which he could not become maſter of, the defence of 
the beſieged having given the king of France time to 
come to their aſſiſtance. William, failing in his deſign, 
recuraed to England in 1076, where, during the reſt of 
that and the following year, nothing remarkable hap- 
pened, except a council held at London, wherein was 
ſettled the precedency of the biſhops. The king en- 
joyed then a tranquility which bid fair to be of long 
ontinuance, when an unexpected war put an end to it. 
Robert, his eldeſt ſon, encouraged by the king of 
France, pretended the king his father ought to deliver 
up Normandy to him, in purſuance of a poſitive pro- 
miſe, which, he ſaid, had been made him to that pur- 
poſe. Upon this foundation he attempted to render 
himſelf abſolute maſter of the duchy, in 1077, and 
even treated very ill ſuch as refuſed to own him for their 
lovereign. William, ſurpriſed at his audacity, imme- 
diately drew an army together, wholly made up of 
Engliſh, and paſſed over into Normandy to put a ſtop 
to his ſon's proceedings, Robert deſiſted not from his 
defign upon his arrival, but vigorouſly oppoſed his 
father, who ſaw himſelf neceſſitated to carry on the 
war in form, finding in his own fon an enemy not to be 
ſüughted. He happened one day to fall into an ambuſh, 
nere he was forced to expoſe his perſon as much as the 
meaneſt officer, He diltinguiſhed himſelf ſo by his 
valour „that Robert, who did not know him, looking 
upon lum as the moſt formidable among his enemies, 
Waulred him, wounded him in the arm, and diſmount- 
td him with his lance. William was in great danger 
of loſing his life, if by good fortune Robert had not 
known him by ſome mark on his arms. Then the 
young prince, ſuddenly alighting, raiſed him up, and 
let him on his own horſe, that he might eſcape the 
danger he was in. In the mean time, the Engliſh 
troops being roughly handled by the Normans, Wil- 
liam was obliged to retreat in diforder. Robert's being 
lo very near Killing his father, made ſuch an impreſſion 
upon his mind, that, to ſhow the fincerity of his ſorrow 
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for ic, he ſubmitted himſelf entirely to his mercy. But 
this generous act, ſays Rapin, could not regain him 
tne king's favour, who never after had any affection for 
him. It is even laid, that in the firſt emotions of his 
pation, he denounced his curſe againſt him, which all 
ne Werne of the young prince could not prevail 
in hum to retract, However, he gave him a kind 
"epuon; but carried him into England with him, on 
Fletence of ſending him at the head of an army againſt 
Scotland. Accordingly, the next year, 1078, Robert 
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was commiſſioned to bring the Scots to reaſon, who 
had renewed the war. 

He did nothing remarkable in this expedition, except 
the founding the town of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, in the 
ſame place where the abbev of Monkceſter ſtood, 
famous for the auſtere lives of the monks. This war 
ended in a treaty between the two nations. Ecfore the 
army was diſbanded, W. illiam being defirous to make 
himſelf forme amends for the charges he had been at in 
raiſing it, turned his arms againſt Wales, in order to 
chaſtiſe the Welſh for ſome incurſions they had made 
into his dominions. 'The Welſh princes, finding they 
were in no condition to withſtand him, voluntarily ſub- 
mitted, and obliged themſelves to pay an annual tribute 
to the crown of England. 

About this time William built the Tower of London, 
the better to ſecure the city in obedience, whoſe fidelity 
ne had ail along ſifpeRed. Some pretend this citadel 
was founded by juilius Czfar; but it would be difficult 
to prove that Cæſar was ever at London, and more lo, 
that he undertook this work, of which he makes no 
mention in his Commentaries; and without doubt he 
would not have omitted fo material a circumſtance if 
there had been any truth in it. 

The peace with Scotland, and ſubmiſſion of the 
Welſh, introduced a ſtate of tranquilſity, which laſted 
ſome years; and the king took this opportunicy-· to put 
in order the affairs of the kingdom. Ever ſince his 
acceſſion to the crown, I.ngland had been in extreme 
confuſion, by realon of divers alterations, as well in the 
government, as in the laws and methods of adminiſter- 
ing juſtice; but this confuſion was {till encreaſed with 
regard to the debts of private perſons: The creditors 
imagined, that they who had been put in poſſeſſion of 
the eitates were to pay the debts of thoſe that were 
turned and accordingly to them did the debtors 
refer the creditors for their money. But the new poſ- 
ſeſſors refuſcd to meddle with matters that were liable to 
ſo many frauds, and maintained that the king had 
granted them the lands free from all demands. Be- 
ſides, the proceedings at law among the Normans being 
different from thoſe among the Engliſh, they were at a 
los how to go to work, the king not having as yet de- 
termined any thing upon that head. If he had made 
any regulations, it was only with a view to his own ad- 
vantage, and in ſuch caſes wherein his intereſt might be 
concerned. As for private perſons, 1t does not appear 
that hitherto he had given himſelf much. trouble about 
them. It is true, indeed, they who have made it their 
buſineſs to cry up all his actions, remark the ſtrict juſ- 
tice that was exerciſed in his reign, as an argument of 
his affection for his ſubjects. But this proof is not fo 
ſtrong as they imagine, ſince this ſtrictneſs turned no 
leſs to the king's than to the people's advantage, ſeeing 
the ſuffering crimes to go unpuniſhed tends greatly to 
the prejudice of the ſupreme authority. Beſides, 
offences, for the moſt part, being pumſhable then by 
pecuniary fines, all the profit accrued to the king, who 
had deprived the carls, barons, and biſhops of the ſhare 
they enjoyed under the Saxon kings. However this 
be, ſays Rapin, it cannot be denied but William's 
reigning paſſion was a greedy deſire to heap up riches. 
He was never weary with inventing the means to gratity 
his covetous temper. We have already ſeen how much 
he impoveriſhed the Engliſh; but in this he acted as 
much or more for the advantage of the Normans and 
other forcigners than for his own. He therefore judged 
it reaſonable that the foreigners who were proprietors of 
eſtates in England, ſhould be liable to the ſame impoſi- 
tions as the Engliſh. But that he might proceed in due 
proportion, he had a mind to know the value of every 
private perſon's ellate. To this end, he ordered an 
exact ſurvey to be taken of the lands, goods, and chat- 
tels of all his ſubjects. This furvey contained the 
number of acres in each man's eſtate, what he was. 
obliged ta pay in the Saxon reigns, and how much he 
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ſheep, &c. how much ready money in his houſe, what | 
he owed, and what was owing to him. All this was 
ſet down in great order in a book, called Domeſday- 
Book, This general regiſter, which ſome term the 
Great Terror of England, was put in the Exchequer, 
or King's Treaſury, to be conſulted occaſionally; that 
is to ſay, as Polydore Vergil expreſſes it, when they 
had a mind to know of how much more wool they 
might ſtill fleece the Engliſh flocks. The ſtrict orders 
the king gave to take this ſurvey with all poſſible exact- 
neſs, were punctually executed, the commiſſioners. as 
well as private perſons, having great reaſon to dread an 
exemplary puniſhment, in caſe they uſed any fraud, or 
were guilty of the leaſt connivance on this occaſion “. 

It may be eafily imagined, that this ſurvey was not 
taken purely to ſatisfy the king's curioſity. The taxes 
that were afterwards laid upon almoſt all the effects of 
private perſons, ſufficiently prove, that his intent was 
to leave the Enghſh no more than was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. This monarch, looking 
upon England as a conquered country, imagined he 
was the great proprietor of all the-lands in the kingdom, 
and that the vanquiſhed were to deem what he was 
pleaſgd to leave, as a ſignal favour. Accordingly, he 
raiſed large revenues; ſo that they amounted annu- 
ally to four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, which 
ſum, according to a moderate computation, is equal 
now to hve millions. Beſides theſe ſettled revenues, he 
received a great many fines, which were very frequent 
in thoſe days. But what is further remarkable in this 
matter, is, that none of this money was employed in 
paying the army that was kept on foot. In the diſtri- 
bution of the lands taken from the Engliſh, he had 
taken care to Charge them with the maintenance of his 
troops. The new propnetors were far from refuſing . 
to accept of their eſtates upon that condition, ſince 
they were indebted folely to his liberality for them, 
they not having any right to them. By this means 
there ſubſiſted, without any manner of charge to him, 
fixty thouſand men, ready to march upon the firſt 
notice, | 

William having ſettled his revenues, he fought means 
ro gratify his fondneſs for hunting, which cauſed him 
to commit many unjuſt acts. This does not properly 
diſtinguiſh him, ſays Rapin, from many other princes, 
who look upon the infraftions of the Game-Laws as the 
moſt capita] of crimes, and would more readily pardon 
the killing of a man than of a ſtag. The prodigious 
deſolation William ordered to be made in Hampſhire, 
in 1079, by diſpcopling the country for above thirty 
miles in compaſs, demoliſhing the churches and houſes 
to make a foreſt for rhe habitation of wild beaſts +, was 
an act very unworthy of a king. According to 
Matt. Paris he made no recompence to the owners of 
the lands or houſes thus deftroyed. This tract of land, 
called before Ytene, was afterwards termed the New- 
Forelt.”. 

The king's fondneſs for Normandy cauſed him to 
endeavour to aboliſh the Saxon Laws, and eſtabliſh the 
Norman 1n their room. Finding a total alteration of 
the laws likely to create diſturbances, under the pretext 
of reviſing them, he made ſeveral innovations both in 
the Engliſh laws and the methods of adminiſtering juſ- 
tice. He would not ſuffer the biſhops to preſide at the 
Shire-gemots or county-courts, but aſſigned them a 
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This ſurvey was begun in the fourteenth, and finiſhed in 
the twentieth year of his reign, the king having ſent as com— 
miſhoners ſome of the greateſt earls or biſhops, who by the 
verdict or preſentment of juries, or certain perſons (worn in 
every county and hundred, noted down the particulars 
above-mentioned, according to the value in the time of kin 
Edward, expreſſed in Domeſday-Book by T. R. E. that is, 
Tempore Regrs Edwardi. As this ſurvey was chiefly intended 
to give the king a true account of his own lands or demeſnes, 
and alſo what was held by the tenants in chief or of the 
crown, in every county the king's name is firſt ſet down, and 
then all-the great men in order that held in chief. All Eng- 
land, except Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, Northumber- 


court of their own. His pretence for ſo doing was du 
eccleſiaſtical matters might not be intermixed with +... 
civil, But thc true motive was, becauſe he had a mind 
to cut off the biſhops from their ſhare of the fines and 
mulcts. He erected alſo, in 1080, ſeveral courts he. 
fore unknown to the Engliſh, and which were very in. 
commodious to them. They were not only ignorant 
of the rules and practices of theſe courts; but as they 
always attended the prince, the ſuitors were obliged t 
follow him wherever he went, in order to Carry on 
their actions. Amongſt theſe courts there was one 
however, which became very advantageous to the 
people; ſince it was deſigned to moderate the rigour f 
the laws by equity; this was the Court of Exchequer 
which is ſtill in being. The king was not fatisfied w;; 
obliging the Engliſh to try their cauſes in theſe court: 
but forced them to make uſe of the Norman language 
and did all he could to aboliſh the, Engliſh tonove 
With this view he erected in all the cities and borough; 
ſchools where Norman was taught, and obliged pa- 
rents, under heavy penalties, to ſend their children 
thither. Thoſe who had any concerns at court, and 
ſpoke not Norman, were looked upon as perſons that 
had no complaifance for the king. The moſt effectual 
means he made uſe of to bring the Engliſh under x 
neceſſity of learning Norman, was the publiſhing . 
laws in that tongue, the ignorance of which was 90 
ſufficient excuſe for any who broke them. 

There are thoſe who affirm that William, notwi:h. 


ſtanding his endeavours, could not introduce it into 


England. On the contrary, they maintain, that the 
Normans, by degrees, learned to {peak Engliſh, thei; 
ſmall number being carried away by the bulk ot tlie 
nation, Others, who are of a contrary opinion, en- 
deavour to make appear, that the Norman tongue 
was eſtabliſhed upon the ruins of the Engliſh. But it 
is a difficult matter for either to make good their afler- 
tions. Thus much 1s certain, that the language ſpoken 
in England after the conqueſt, was not exactly the 
ſame with what was uſed in the time of the Saxon kings, 
However, it cannot be ſaid that the Normans learned 
Engliſh, or the Engliſh Norman, but rather, that out 
of theſe two languages were formed a third, which 
partook of both. Nevertheleſs, all publick acts were 
in Norman till the time of Edward III. 

What has hitherto been ſaid concerning the opprel- 
ſions of the Engliſh, is ſufficient to ſhow, they did 
not complain without cauſe, They were reduced ex- 
tremely low, and could not remain filent whilſt they 
beheld the Normans enriched by their ſpoils. A ſingle 
inſtance will make appear, how much they were pll- 
laged by thoſe who were in greateſt credit with the king, 
Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, half-brother to William, after 
an abode of fifteen or ſixteen years in England, thought 
himſelf rich enough to purchaſe the papacy. With this 
view he had bought a ſtately palace at Rome, where he 
deſigned to go and reſide, and to convey thither all his 
treaſures, that he might be ready upon the Pope's death 
to put his deſign in execution. In the mean time, as 
he was willing to conceal his intentions, he took the op- 
portunity to begin his journey in 108 2, during the king 
his brother's abſence in Normandy, and accordingly 
went to the Iſle of Wight, where his ſhips lay ready tor 
him. Contrary winds having prevented him from cim- 
barking as ſoon as he expected, he was forced to c- 
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land, was deſcribed, with part of Wales, and the deſcription 
or ſurvey written in two books, called the Great and Little 
Domeſday-Book, now in the Exchequer. The little book 
contains only Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſſex. This being the 
higheſt record in the kingdom, it was then (and is to this day) 
a deciſive evidence in any controverſy in which there may be 
occaſion to make uſe of it, 

+ There were thirty-ſix pariſh churches demoliſhed. In 
this foreſt are now nine walks, and to every one a keep*! 5 
two rangers, a bow-bearer, and a lord-warden, On the 
north fide of Malwood-Caſtle is the oak that buds on Chritt- 
mas-day, and withers again before night,—Camden Add. e 
— + Kay | | 
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„ ſome time in the iſle. His ſtay there broke all 
1 aſures. Willlam having received intelligence of 
"Ws 1 came over to England, and ſurprized him 
* Was going to ſail. He ordered him to be 
ſeized immediately; but finding fear and reſpect hin 
| his officers from doing their duty, he laid hands 
on himſelf. In vain did the prelate plead the pri- 
vileges of his order. The king told him, he ſeized him 
not as biſhop, but as ear] of Kent, and commanded 
him to be put in prion. This ſeizure was quickly 
ſollowed with a confiſcation of all his effects to the 
numberleſs extortions and rapines having 


his C 


derec 


king's ue, | 
been proved upon him. ä 

The vear 1084 was remarkable for the death of 
Matilda, William's queen, and the King's preparations 
againſt an invaſion he was threaten a with. The 
Froliſh, who had taken refuge in Denmark, had per- 
ſwaded Canute, king of that country, that their coun- 
trymen waited only for an opportunity to throw off the 
Norman yoke. This ſceming to him a favourable 
juncture, he formed a project to conquer England, to 
which kingdom he had ſome pretenſions, and which ap- 
peared to him plauſible enough, being backed with 
free; Wich this view he ſitted out a fleer, and levied 
the troops, whoſe numbers plainly ſhowed he had ſome 
great deſign in hand. Thoſe preparations made 
William ſomewhat uneaſy ; advices from Denmark 
putting it paſt doubt that this armament was deſigned 
againſt him. As he durſt not confide in the Engliſh, 
he brought into the kingdom a numerous army Gi 0 
reigners, and laid upon his ſubjects a tax of fx \hul- 
lings for every hyde of land, which was three times 
as !: 53% Danegeld uſed to be. Whether Canute 
was dIvCi te. deſign by the preparations that 
were making in *ngland, or by ſome other unexpected 
circun ſtances, we do not pretend to declare; but cer- 
tain it is, he laid aide his deſign of making a deſcent on 
England. William, for his part, diſbanded his army 
but the money that was levied fot their pay was not re- 
funded. On the contrary, he impoſed a new tax, on 
account of the Order of Knighthood he had a mind to 
confer on Henry his youngeſt ſon. The Norman 
cuſtom of maling the prince preſents, when he knighted 
any of his ſons, tended too much to the king's benefit 
not to be introduced into England, where it was never 
practiied before. | 
Edgar Atheling, in the year 108 3, reſolved on going 
into the Eaſt to bear arms againſt the infidels. The 
king having readily granted him leave, he ſet out at- 
tended with two hundred knights, who having loſt their 
eſtates in England, were willing to make their fortunes 
elſe were. After he had ſpent two years in the eaſtern 
parts, where, it his pretegded, he ſignalized himſelf by 
many bravt actions, he returned to England, having 
refuled the eſtates and honours offered him by the em- 
peror of Conſtantinople. 
Kdgar's departure having made William eaſy upon 
his account, every one imagined he would for the future 
turn his mind to peace, which he had been a ſtranger 
to almoſt from his very birth. Beſides, he was grown 
lv corpulent, that a quiet life ſcemed abtolutely neceſ- 
lary for him; but he was far from thinking ſo. On a 
iudden he made extraordinary preparations, in 1086, 
which plainly ſhowed he had ſome great deſign in view. 
nd indeed, quickly after, he ſet out for Normandy, 
in order to make war upon France; but Philip pre- 
vented the evil he was threatened with, by offering pro- 
poials which were followed by a truce. Willam, 
Wiſe corpulengy was extremely troubleſome to him, 
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Plylic, a jeſt of king Philip's occaſioned the breaking 
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* Alluding to the cuſtom of lying-in-women, in thoſe days, 
Who were wont to offer lighted candles at their churching. 

t William Rufus, who ſucceeded the Conqueror on the 
throne of England, thought, that if Morcar and Ulnoth were 
let at liberty they might join the Engliſh againſt him; and, 
conſequently, by their being at the head of an army, he 
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having taken this opportunity to go through a courle of 
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of the truce. This prince, having aſked one that was 
come from Rouen, «Whether the king of England 
« was delivered yet of his great belly?“ William, 
being informed of the matter, ſent him word, that as 
ſoon as he was up again, he would come and offer in 
the church of Notre-Dame at Paris, ten thouſand 
lances by way of wax-lights “. His words were ſoon, 
followed by deeds; for marching in the very hotteſt 
part of the fummer, in 1087, he ravaged the Vexin in 
a terrible manner, and then laid fiege to Mantes. He 
was incenſed to that degree, that after he had taken the 
city, he reduced it to aſhes, without ſparing the 
churches, in one of which two hermits were burnt. 
The warmth of the ſeaſon, and the great fire, which 
he ſtood very near, to fee his orders put in execution, 
threw him into a fever, which interrupted his progreſs. 
This was attended with another accident, no leſs fatal 
to him. Whiltt he was on the road, in his return to 
Rouen, having a mind to leap a ditch on horſeback, 
he fo bruiled the rim of his belly againſt the pummel 
of the ſaddle, that the violence of the blow very 
much increaſed his fever. After this accident, not be- 
ing able to mount his horſe, he was carried in a litter 
to Rouen, where his diſorder 1ncreafed : finding his 
end approach, he began ſeriouſiy to look back on all the 
paſt actions of his lite, and to view them in a different 
light from what he had hitherto done. He ordered 
large ſums to be given to the poor and to the churches, 
particularly towards the rebuilding thoſe he had burat at 
Mantes. He iet at hibercy all the priſoners, among 
whom were Morcar and Ulnoth f. This laſt, who 
was brother to king Harold, had been detained in 


priſon in Normandy from his childhood, having been 


given in hoſtage by carl Godwin to Edward the Con- 
feſſor. It was a very difficult matter to obtain the like 
favour for the biſhop of Bayeux the lang's brother, 
becauſe he had ſworn never to releaſe him. However, 
he was prevailed upon by the importunities of the 
biſhop's friends. His diſtemper daily increaſing, put 
him out of all hopes of recovery ;. and therefore order- 
ing his principal otficers to ſtand round his bed, in ſpite 
of his vieakneſs, he made them a long diſcourſe, wherein 
he dwelt much on the great reputation he had gained 
by his warlike actions. Nevertheleſs, he could not 
forbear owning, that he had unjuſtly uſurped the crown 
of England, and was guilty of all the blood ſpilt upon 
that occaſion. He added, that as he durſt no: bequeath 
a crown, which of right belonged not to him, he leſt it 
to God's diſpoſal; but if he could have his with, 
William, his ſecond fon, ſhonld wear it after him. 
In his will, which he made juſt before he died, he lefr 
the duchy of Normandy to his ckleſt ton Robert, not fo 
much out of affection, as becauſe he forefaw great ob- 
ſtacles in the execution of his will thould he do other- 
wile. Henry, his third fon, had tor his ſhare an an- 
nuity of five thouland marks r, with all his mother's 
effects. This was all his portion. It is ſaid, the young 
prince complaining of his being fo ill provided for, the 
king told hin, by a prophetic ſpirit, that he, ſhould one 
day be king of England, and excced his brother in 
glory and riches. But one can hardly believe, that 
God thould communicate himlelf to a prince ſo bate 
as he was. 

Though the dying king had left his crown to God's 
diſpoſal he omitted nothing that lay in his power 
to ſecure it to his ſccond ton. He even wrote upon 
that head to Lanfranc a very preſſing letter, which he 
ordered his fon William, even before his death, to carry 
himſelf. No doubt, he thought that prince would 
meet with too ſtrong an oppoſition in England, in cale 
neceſſary meaſures were not taken betore-hand, to gain 
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ſhould have ſome blood to wade through before he ſhould be 
able to take poſſeſſion of the crown. With this view, con- 
trary to the orders of his father, he commanded that they 
might be {till contined. 

I Vitalis ſays, he left him only five thouſand marks in 


money, 
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the conſent of the Normans and Engliſh. Having 
thus ſettled his temporal affairs, he cauſed himſelf to 
be removed to the village of _Hermentrude, (on the 
Other (ide the Seine, over againſt Rouen, ) that he might 
be more at liberty to think of his ſpiritual concerns. 
Here it was that this prince ended his days, on 
the gth of September, 1087 * in the la firtt 
year of his age, after he had reigned {| {iity-two Years F in 
Norma indy, "and tu enty- one in England f. t we may 
believe ſome of his hiſtorians, he ex preiizd on his death- 
bed, a hearty ſorrow for all the injuries he had done the 
Engliſh . His body was removed to Cen without any 
ceremony, and depoſited in the abbey-church, which! 
himſelſ had founded, and where he had choſen to lye F. 
Robert, his eldeſt fon, being then in Germ my, and Wil- 
liam in England, his youngelt fon Henry took care of his 
funeral. The corps was but poorly attended {or fo great a 
prince, his officers having abandoned him before he ex- 
pired, ſome to make their court to R ober are Wil- 
liam. Thus lived: 
tard and Conqueror, if the laſt title ma "be juſtly attri- 
buted to him, which all hiſtorians do not agree to. They 
that maintain he is juſtly ſtiled fo, found their opinion 5 85 
his having no manner of right to the crown of England, 
as well as upon the ſeverity of his government, Which 
was all along arbitrary. Others affirm, that his election 
entirely cancelled his right of conqueſt. The uncer- 
tainty of this matter gives occaſion to compare him, in 
this reſpect, to the emperor Auguſtus, of whom, it is 
ſaid, he came to the empire neither by conqueſt nor 
uſurpation, nor inheritance, nor election; but by a 
ſtrange mixture of all theſe together. But however this 
be, or in what manner ſocver William may be accuſed 
or juſtified upon this account, he kept poſſeſſion of the 
throne he got into, by ſuch politic methods, as are prac- 
tiſed by the moſt able princes, but which are ſeldom 
conſonant to juſtice and equity. 
The character of this prince has been variouſly drawn 


1C 


by hiſtorians; ſome viewing him only as a conqueror of 


a great kingdom, have extolled him to the ſkies for his 
valour and prudence, and ſlightly paſſed over the reſt of 
his actions. Others conſidering the fame conqueſt as no 
better than an uſurpation, ad reflecti ing cmcſly on the 
means he made ule of to preſerve it, ha ve not ſcrupled 
to repreſent him as a real tyrant, It is certain, t 
be all in the right, ſince this monarch had a great mix- 
ture of good and bad qualities. He was reckoned one 


D = . 
of the wiſeſt princes of his time. Ever vigilant and 
he ſhowed as great reſolution in executing, as 


active, 
n in forming his defi: ons. He ſaw danger at a 
But 


diſtance, and ge nerally endeavoured to prevent it. 
ould not be done, no man faced it with 


When that 
greater intrepidity. On the other hand, his covetous 
temper, and partiality for his countrymen, put him up- 
on doing many things, which can in no wilt be juſtiſicd. 
In his younger years, he was handiome, and very well 
proportioned. He had rather a {tern and majeſtic, tha 


a mild and pleaſing countenance; but yet, he could 


44 D. ' 
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* This 1 year, as well as being remarkable for the death of 
king Willlam, was alſo marked by a dreadful famine which 
raved i in England, and was one of the 1 conſequences 
of that gene ral de ſpondency wich had ſeized on the oppreſſed 
Eng gliſh, who, having no longer any property they could call 
their © un, loſt the ſpirit of induſtry, nec lected the culture of 
tne lands, (knowing they toiled for others, and not for them- 
ſcives,) and thought that ſcarcity was an evil they might bear 
as well as ſlavery: this univerſal negiee$egat famine, famine 
diſzaſes, and both of them in conjuction mortality; fo that an- 
incredible number died in the courſe of a few months. To 
add to their calamities, many of the principal cities of the realm 
were partly reduced to athes; the greater part of London, to- 
gether with St. Paul's cathedral, among the reſt, fell a ſacri- 
tice to the devouring flames. "This Year alſo, ſ. ays Mat. Paris, 
the body ot Gawen, the nephew of the Britiſh king Arthur, 
was found an the coaſt of Wales ; it Was about fourteen feet 
long. 

+ Hume, ch. IV. ſays, that William the Conqueror died in 

the tifry-fourth year of his reign over Normandy. 
the dying king, liaving raiſed his weak body on his pil- 


ind died William I. Far 'rnamed che Baſ- 


mutt. 
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ſometimes put on ſuch {wee 1 
looks, as were hardly to be erg We e may «©: 
his great ſtrength and vigour, rom 141 
none but himſelf could bend hi 
rians are very much divided 
ſome tell us he was ver: 
his youth, white others aſſert, at hys little 
that way gave occaſion cf calling his 


tion. Some affirm, that alter he was married 
gave his qu deen any cauſe to be jealous.  Oth 
US, Ic kept for his milirets 4 (818 

„m Matilda Cauicd to be ham-Hrmee 

it will, after he was ſeated on une thronc of! 


1s oblerved, hunting 


affairs were periecily well zegulate but his bs 
were not in proportion to his greatnels and riches, Ne. 
vertheleſs, upon ſolemn occalions, he 1] ved mani. 
ficence, and took a pleaſure in appearing in all lis gan- 
deur. Seldom did he fail of being crowned ane: W every 
year, at the three great feaſts of Chriſtmas, Eatter, and 


Whitluntide, which he generally ſpent at 
Wincheſter. and Weſtminſter. During theſe feſtivals 
he kept a ſplendid court, was much more eaſy of accek;, 
and liberal of his favours. The great men of tlie 
dom were uſually about him, whilſt thele tolemn! 
laſted; but one can hardly be perſuaded, it was 


Clou eſter, 
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inp. 
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to hold a Witte na-gemot Or parliament, AS lomte arm 
* | C> * 8 5 21. 5 y f | AQ” 1. ** 

And indo LT 9 1 110 like hood, C330 . +4 70g 4 de- 


pri ved the J Engliſh of their eſtates, he 105 »uld Icay 
in poſicſſion of the greateſt of their privileges. It is 


* gl 


leſs hkely, that he would transfer this right over to fo- 
rcign TS, ſince he was at liberty to grant them the Eng- 
um eſtates on what terms he pleaſe ed. Nor Vit is cer 
tain, that his temper was ſuch, that he would never vo 


luntarily render Fimſelf dependant on its oven fubj; A 
However this be, if the Saxon Wittena- gemot ſubſiſted 
in his reign, one may at Jea!t affirm, its authori: y was 
very much curtailed, and its nature very different from 
what it had been. There are hiſtorians, w 110 mightily 
cry up t this prince's ett 4 on account of his being 
very oſten ſatisfied with puniſtiing the Engliſh rebels, by 
the confiſcation of their eſtates. 
but what they fay 15 true, wich regard to perions of the 
firſt rank. Indeed, except carl Waltheoff, Who was 
publicly behcaded, and Kochic! Ky biſhop ot DD: 
who was ſtarved in priſon, we do.not tind any of the 
Principal Engliſh lords put to dcath in this rewn, But 


ham, 


we cannot, with juſtice, tay a word of his clemenc;, 
rEipect to perſons of a lower rank. Ile put great ni 
bers of them to death, cated their eyes to be put our, 
or the hands and feet to be cut off of many Othe! 00 


C. a vait numbers to perpetu. U impriſonment! 
very {mal} crimes x All the! 11411. Fl; 11 ws UG; animouſly ul 
braid him with the death of earl Walchcolf, action 
the moſt heinous, ſince he beheaded him for a crime he 
had already pardoncd . bs 

VṼ Alam had by Matilda, daughter to the carl of Plan- 
ders, four ſons and tive daughters. Robert was dure 


418 0 "in 
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low, heard the ſound of the great bell in the metropoli: 
church of Gervaſe, near Rouen, and demanding the cause, 
one replied, that it then rung prime to our Lady; waereupo 7 
with great gevotiom, lifting his eyes towards Heaven, 2 
ſpreading ub: vid his hands, he exclaimed ; «I comm? ad m 
« ſcit to that blcfJed Lady Mary, mother of God, that ſhe, by 
&« her holy prayers, may reconcile me to her dear "ating Cur 
« Lord Jeſus Chriſt,” And with theſe words, it is ſaich he 
yielded up his foul into the hands of his Creator. Vide Life 
of William l. Harl. Miſell. vol. 11. 

§ An extraordinary adventure rendered the funer: el tl. S 
monarch Very rem: WK ble. Juſt as they were going to * m 
in his grave, Anſelm. Vitz-Arthur, a Norman gentleman 


4 204 up and forbade :he burial in that place, chuming the 
round as his inheritance, and alledging, that tho decba! 0 nad 
built the church upon it, without paying han for it. Upon 


which they were Gr to ſtop, according to the bk Sol the 
country, in order to examine into the validity of his preteny 
hons ; which proving well grounded, Henry Was obliged to 
make him ſatisfaction, and then the Corps Was interres. 
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It cannot be denied 
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Richard was killed by a ſtag in the 
en. ere ſt, or, 28 den ſay, he caught, as he was 
. 4 diſtemper of which he dig d in b is facher's life- 
a S iliam mounted the throne of Ens gland, and 
- ſucceeded by He ary, his brother. Ciccly, his eld- 

+ davchrer, was abbels of the nunnery of Caen. Con- 
ch was married to Alain Fergeant, duke of Bretagne. 
Adela was wife to Step hen, carl of Blois 85 by whom the 


nad a ſon of the ſame name, WW ho Was a alter rds kin 8 of 


1 r 4 ” / , 
England. Margaret, who was p! om ile 4 to Harold, 
1 SER 1 

dies voung. A 8 0, [<1 INT Of Ca licia, married che 
ft, whoſe name was Eleanor. She is {ud to have re- 
11 19 n 5 , . * 

Tf * 4 1 * 21 * if % 
mained 2 virgin ai ter ma rriage, and being entire y de- 
LG 1 © the ſervice of God, to have ſpent her days in 
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exerciſe of prayer“. 


HA. II. 


Six Saurp RUFLIS. 


WILLIAM II. 


ins prince, ſurnamed Rufus from his having red- 
facher's on ach. Pretending orders from the king, he 
ſecurec rirefſes of Dover, Pevenſey, a Haltings, 
whoſe Gee 14tion rendered them of the greateſt import- 
ance; ht alto got Pt 01 leſtion of the roy? 1] treaſury at Win— 
amounting to about ſixty thouſand pounds, b y 
wich he hoped to encourage and increaſe his Fartiſans. 
Archbiſhop Lanfranc, who had been the prince's pre- 
ceptor, aſſembled a few biſhops, together with ſome of 
the pri: ipal nobility, proceeded to crown wes new king 
on the 27th of September, eighreen days after his fat her”: | 
We may readily conclude, tha Wilis n Rufus 
was indebted for his good fortune, to Robert's diſoblig- 
ing the king, his father, who never forgave him for the 
revolt mentioned under the Conqueror's reign. The 
only good quality remarkable in William was his great 
courage, which was hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from a 
brutiſh fierceneſs. He was extremely 11]- -natured, which 
often prompted him to commit actions unworthy a 
prince. Bred up to arms from his youth, and at a court 
where he continually beheld inſtances of ſeverity and 
abſolute power, he was a perfect brute in his behaviour 
and manners. To theſe ill qualities he joined] a great 
in. ULCTENCY for religions and his whole conduct howed, 
he neither troubled himſelf about honour nor honeſty. 
He was as greedy of money as his father, but with this 


cheſt T, 


deceaſe. 


Denne 
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N 
dife TENCE; the father heap-d up money pure iy lor the 
lace of hoarding, and very unwillingly parted with it; 


Whereas the ſon e it n but to ſquander 1 IT a Nay in 
vain expences, wherein he was ever guided more by 
caprice than reaſon. However, in the beginning 2 of his 
reign, as it was his intereſt ro hide his incimations, for 
tear of alarming his ſubjects, he put on a matk for ſome 
time. It was even oblerved with plcaſure, that he, af- 
fecte to be guided by the counſels of Lanſranc, who 
CE! med and beloved. Whilſt the con- 
f. denc de he placed in this prelate was of ſervice to him 
with regard to the 1 ngliſh, it occalioned {uch troubles 
fr m an cher qua rter, as ih. ol him on his throne. Odo, 
luis uncle, bithop of Bayeux, who was lately delivered 
Out of briſon, was ch: grined at the power and favour of 
f Aaalranc in his breaſt a ſecret ani- 


WS uni rerſa he 


c. He had eee 


111 


arrived in England before the news of his | 


I 


: oury againſt the arc! nabiſhop, ever lince his adviſing the | 
N ng to ſeize him, juſt as he was upon the point of de- 
Ang tor Rome. The private hatred, joined to a 
- of ruling again as he had done formerly, ſpurred 
n on to contrive the means to depoſe the king, and 
Place te crown on the head of Robert, who was la [tely 
retned to Normandy. He wanted not a pretence to 
> 3 mee his enterp rize; for Robert's birth- right fur- 
acd him with a plauſible one. As ſoon as he had re- 
UPORn the matter, he drew into the plot ſome of 
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Naping book vi. but Hume, in his Hiſtory of England, 
ans, that the name of the fifth was Agatha, Who died 
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the Principal Norman lords, in 1088. This ſtep being 
talen, and ft everal more being gained ove! r to his part: Js 
it was not * ficult to perſuade the L Noth to parts e of 
thetr ſchemes. As they were d eprive , for the moſt 
part, of their eſtates, they imagined the commotions 
would ultimately turn to their advantage, In order to 
confirm both JUN and Normans in the nen 
they had taken, Odo repreſented to them, that chere 
was no Iv: ing h: ply under the government of à capri- 
9 In and brutiſn prince, who had neither religion nor 
honeſty; that they ha: 0 reaſem to dread the worſt, iftiey 
gave him time to eſtabliſh himſelt on the throne; and 
n if they delayed to take proper meaſures to 
ſereen them 11 the evils tha: far brooding over their 
heals, it would perhaps be too late, when the y mould 
have un inclnation to do it. He added, that juſlice it 
[elt require: „ chat the crown in 1 be given to tie firſt- 
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generoſity of Robert. He {et oft his mild | Or1C!US 
diſpoſition, Which put them in hopes of enjoying under 
Ins government, the tranquillity they % carnettiy withed 
for. The Engliſh pro:niſed to do their utinoſt to help 


forward the detign, provided E old 
ſelf likewiſr, and bring over ſuccours irom & 
and the Norma lords beftirred themiclves io HCATTLY) 
that they quickly gained over to their party, aimoſt all 
thoſe who had any interele with their country men. As 
ſoon as the bilhop was ſecure of che aſſiſtance of thoſe of 
his own nation, whom he e judged much more capab] le of 
ſerving Robert than the E noli ih, he COIN that prince, 
that nothing was wanting but his preſence with a body 
of Norman t troops, to put him in poſſeſſion of the crown 
his brother had unjuſtly uſurped. As this news could 
not but be very agreeable to the duke, he was not long 
reſolving upon ſo advantageous a propoſal. Bur as his 
coffers did not contain a ſufficiency to defray the ex- 
pences of ſo great an undertalting „he was under the ne- 
ceſſity of borrowing a ſum of: money of his brother 
Henry, and mor tgaged to him the whole country of 
Cotentin b. 81 his ſecurity. This being, done, he ſent his 
uncle word, he would not fail of coming to England 
with all e: pe litio n, and deſired him to get all things 
ready for the execution of th zeir deſigns Þ 

As ſoon as the Norman lords received intelligence of 
Robert's s relolution, they began to take up arms. The 
bithorn of Conitance, wich „Aowbray His nc hew, made 
themlelves maſters of Bati and Barkley- Cattle, and for- 
tified Briſtol in order to make it their chief magazine. 
Roger Bigod, in Norfolk, and Hugh Grenimaiinil, in 
Leiceſterſthire, ſcized upon ſeveral places. Roger de 
Montgomery, William bihop of Durham, Bernard. 
of Newark, Roger Lacy, and Ralph Mortimer, ſccurec 
Worceſterſhire. In a word, there was not a lord am ong 
the conſpirators but what fortified himſelf in ſome city. 
Had Robert come over at that time, in all likelihood he 
would have dethroned his brother. But his natural 
Nothſulneſs, and the unneceliary things he had laid out 
his money upon, made him loſe that "favourable oppor- 
tunity. On the contrary, Wilkam, who was of a quite 
different temper, omitted nothing to ſtifle the conſpiracy, 
whilſt his brother's indolence afforded him ume. The 
molt effetual means, he made uſe of, was the gaining 
the Englith to his ſide, in which Lanfranc's intereſt was 
very ſerviceable. This prelate, who in. the late reign, 
had behaved with a becoming deportment towards the 
Engliſh, uted all his influence with them, to induce 
them to ſtand by the king at this critical moment. By 
his folkcitations he brought back to their duty, ſuch as 
had already a hand in the conſpiracy, and perſuaded the 
reſt to continue firm to the king. So that, in a very lit- 
tle time, William was enabled to ſend out a fleet, whilſt 
with an army of Engllſhmen, he marched againit Odo 
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a virgin, but was betrothed to the king of Galicia. She died 
on her journey chither, before ſhe had joined her bridegroom. 


his 
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his uncle, whom he juſtly looked upon as the ringleader 
of the rebels. The prelate had fortified himſelf in 
Kent, and had made bianſelf maſter of Rocheſter and 
Pevenſey. As ſoon as he was informed of the king's 
approach, he ſhut himſelfup in Pevenſey, where he was 
in hopes he ſhould be able to hold out, till ſuch time as 
the duke of Normandy ſhould come to his aſſiſtance. 
But as he was more hot than courageous, and had for 
want of foreſight, even neglected to provide things ne- 
ceſſary for his defence, the caſtle was taken in a few 
days by the furious aſſaults of the king. Odo could ob- 
tain his pardon upon no other terms, but the getting 
Rocheſter to ſurrender, where the chief of the Norman 
lords had ſhut themſelves up, under the command of 
Euſtace, earl of Boulogne. To this purpoſe he was 
conducted to the gates of Rocheſter, where he pretended 
he was willing the governor ſhould deliver up the city. 
But Euſtace obſerving by his looks, that he did not 
ſpeak from the bottom of his heart, detained him pri- 
ſoner, and ſo furniſhed him with a plauſible excuſe for 
the breach of his promiſe. William deſparing of be- 
coming malter of Rocheſter by the means of Odo, found 
himſelt obliged to Jay ſiege to it. He was ſix weeks 
before the town withour making any progrels, the be- 
fieged ſtill making ſo brave a defence, that he already 
began to think of abandoning the enterprize; when a 
contagious dilemper, which daily ſwept off numbers of 
them, Ccoi.{tr:incd4 them to come to a capitulation. It 
was no euly matter to agree upon the terms; at length, 
after a great many debates, the king granted them the 
liberty to march off with their !14ri is, without any hopes 
of ever ernoying their citates and places again. The 
bi 0D of Baycux, being by this means reduced to a low 
ebb, rctired to the duke of Normandy, who committed 
to him the adminiſtration of the affairs of the duchy. 
Robert, inſtead of aſſiſting his allies with forces pro- 
portionable to the greatnels of his enterprize, contented 
himſelf with ſending over a ſingle ſhip with ſome ſol- 
diers, who were all taken and drowned. 

The king, having become maſter of Rocheſter, 
marched his army towards Durham, to chaſtiſe the 
bilhop, who was one of the rebels. As the garriſon ar, 
that place was of no great ſtrength, the city ſoon ſur- 
rendered, and the biſhop, with all that had taken arms 
againſt the king were baniſhed. Thus this conſpiracy, 
which ſeemed to have ſo dangerous an aſpect, was 
cruſhed by the vigour and good conduct of William, 
who equally made uſe of prudence and force to bring 
the rebels to reaſon, He not only had gained over, by 
his addreſs, Montgomery, but allo ſcveral other Nor- 
man lords, whoſe detection gave a great blow to Robert's 
party. By his ſecret emiſſaries, he had made them ſen- 
ſible, that they were mightily in the wrong to act againſt 
him : that ſeeing they held their eſtates by virtue of no 
other right, but what he had acquired the crown by, it 
was maniteſtly their intereſt to ſtand by him. On the 
other hand, he gave an inſtance of the greateſt prudence 
in beginning with his uncle's deſtruction, who was the 
author of the conſpiracy. 

The Engliſh who had ſhowed themſclves ready to aſ- 
ſiſt him in his neceſſity, expected to be rewarded in 
proportion to their ſervices. But it was not long before 
they perceived, they flattered themſelves with vain 
hopes. Whilſt he ſtood in need of their aſſiſtance, he 
gave them fair words: but as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf well 
jettled on the throne, he forgot his promiſes. He even 
began to opprels them with ſeveral impoſitions ; in 
which he ſhowed 1t:]] leſs moderation than the late king. 
He was gently admoniſhed of theſe proceedings by 
Lanfranc, who could not forbear putting him in mind of 
what he had promiſcd. Hereupon William was ex- 
tremely offended, and aſked him, in an angry tone, and 
with an oath, „ Whether he thought it poſſible for a 
« king to kcep all his promiſes?” From that time the 
archbiſhop's favour with the king declined. But his 
diſgrace was of no long continuance; as he died ſhortly 
after, lamented by both nations, as one of the mot 
worthy prelates that had been promoted to the ſee of 
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Canterbury, ever ſince the converſion of the Saxons 00 
Chriſtianity. 

Whilſt Lantranc was alive and at court, the preſence 
of ſo venerable a man was fome check to the king's 
vicious inclinations; but as ſoon as that prelate w 
dead, he threw off all reſtraint. He was avaricioug 
without frugality ; covetous and prodigal at the fame 
time, continually ſcraping up money without ever fill. 
ing his coffers, he was always under a neceſſity of 
inventing new ways and means to raiſe money, One 
of his methods, never before practiſed in England, was 
to ſeize upon the vacant bene ſices. He was not (tis. 
fied with having the firit fruits, but appropriated the 
whole profits to lumſolt tor ſeveral years together with. 
out filling them; and after he had carried off every 
thing that was C nveritbile into he fold 
them ſo pillaged to ſuch as bid higheſt, without 
troubling himſelf about their merit or capacity, Ag 
ſoon as the archbiſnopric of Canterbury was 
by Lanfranc's death, lie leized upon the temporaßitics 
and kept them in his hands four years. - He did v 
lame with the biihopric of Lincoin, and 
became void in his reign. Theſe proceedings occa- 
honed loud clamours among the clergy; but the king 
paid no attention to their diſſatisſaction. It was in 
vain that they carried their complaints to the pope; the 
court of Rome not being in a condition to intermeddle 
in this affair. The church was rent by a ſchiſin, wherein 
England was not as yet engaged : belides Urban II. to 
whom the Engliſh clergy made apphcation, was then 
taken up with projecting the recovery of the Holy- 
Land, in which enterprize he had formed a deſign of 
engaging all the princes of Chriſtendom. It was not 
poliible, therefore, tor the pope, nor conlittent with 
his intereſt, to find the lealt fault with William at ſuch 2 
juncture. 

The king of England having made extraordinary 
preparations for war, the deſign of which Robert never 
ſuſpected, he made a deſcent in Normandy, in 10%. 
He quickly became maſter of St. Waleri, Albemarle, 
and ſome other places, whillt Robert was unprovided 
to oppoſe this powerful invader. The neceſſity the 
duke was in of applying to a foreign power, obliged 
him to implore the protection of the king ot Frence, 
who came in perſon to his aſſiſtance; but he was not 
much the better for theſe ſuccours. William found 
the means to make Philip his friend, who retired with- 
out effecting any thing, Icavirg Robert cxpoſed, as be- 
fore, to the inſults of his brother. By the retreat vi che 
king of France, the duke's aſtairs were in a worle con- 
dition than ever, for having depended upon his aid, be 
had taken no other meaſures. William wok from him 
ſeveral other places, and bribed fome of che burghers ei 
Rouen, who promicd to deliver up the mctropohs 0: 
Normandy into his hands. In the interim, Robert was 
reduced to great neceſſities; he had noihing to depend 
upon, but the aſſiſtance of 1lenry his youngelt brother; 
but he bad ſcarce any rcaton to expe't any favour from 
lum. IIenry was exalperated again{t the duke tor bay 
ing taken poſſeſſion of Contentin, without paying the delt 
he had contracted with him, and was preparing to de 
himself jultice by force of arms. Nevertheleſs, upon 
Robert's promiſing to make him ſatisfaction, as 102 3 
the war was over, he dropped his deſign, and evo 
elpouled his cauſe. I lis aflittance came very lceatonabiy, 
t) extricate the duke out of his danger. Lcnry having 
been informed of the plot that was contriving at Rotem, 
ſuddenly entered the city, and ſcizing Canon, the chef 
of the conſpirators, he threw him headlong from a tower. 
By this bold ſtroke, he quaſhed the conſpiracy, which 
had it ſucceeded, would have occaſioned to Robert the 
lols of his capital, and, in all probability, of his Whole 
dominions. 

The union of the two brothers, and the ill fuccels of 
the plot at Rouen, put a ſtop to William's progrels, who 
quickly after, in 1091, was obliged to conclude a peace 
with the duke. The articles of the treaty were, that 
Robert ſhould deliver up to the king the country of Et» 
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he was in poſſe ſſion of on the coalt of Normandy. 


William, for his part, obliged himſelf to aſſiſt him in 
reducing to obedience the province of Maine which had 

rerolted, to reſtore to the Normans all their confiſcated 
ſtares in England, and to grant ſome certain fiefs to his 
brother in the fame kingdom. Laſtly, it was agreed, 

that if either of the two brothers died without heirs, the 
ſurvivor (ſhould ſucceed to all his dominions. This 
treaty was folemnly 1worn to by twelve barons on each 
fide, and the brothers ſeemed thoroughly reconciled, ; 

Henry was not fo well pleaſed with the treaty as his 
brothers were, becauſe he was not taken notice of; and 
belides, he found that Robert was not diſpoſed to keep 
tie word with him.“ Incented at this treatment, he 
thought it Jawful to right himſelf by ſome other means, 
and on a ſudden ſurprized St. Michael's Mount“. This 
unexpected tranſaction diſconcerted Robert, who being 
unwilling to leave a place of that importance in the 
hands of his brother, deſired William's aſſiſtance to re- 
take it. Though William had no concern in this affair, 
he readily joined Robert in beſieging, or rather blocking 
up this place. Whilſt the two brothers lay beſore St. 
Michael's Mount, William, as he was riding alone at 
{me diſtance from the camp, faw two horſemen coming 
ſcom the mount. As he was naturally of an impetuous 
temper, he rode up to them, in order to try to take one of 
them priſoner, that he might be informed of the ſtate of 
the place. The ſoldiers, finding they had to deal with 
a ſingle perſon only, defended tnemiclves, and at the 
firſt encounter kiiled his horſe under him, which fell up- 
on him in ſuch a manner as he couid not get up. This 
accident would have coſt him his lite, if, the moment one 
of the ſoldiers was going to diſpatch him, he had not cried 
6ut, * Hold, raſcal, I am the king of England.” Upon 
which, they were ſtruck with fear and reſpect, and hav- 
ing helped him up, they gave him one of their horſcs. 
He nimbly vaulted into the faddle, and then addreſiing 
himſelf to him that had diſmounted him, © Come,” ſaid 
he to him, © thou ſhale be my ſoldier for the future, and 
te ſhalt enjoy the reward of they valour.” Henry by 
holding out, was greatly diſtreſſed for want of water; 
and as he was acquainted with Robert's gpod-nature, 
he did not deſpair of ſome relief from that. quarter, by 
repreſenting to him, that it would be more glorious to 
ſubdue him by arms, than by thirſt. Robert ſent him 
immediately a tun of wine, and permitted him to fetch 
as much water as he ſtood in need of. William up- 
braided him as guilty of folly in acting thus; when 
Robert replied, «© What, is the quarrel between us and 
« our brother of that importance, that we ſhould deſire 
e ne {hould die with thirſt 2 We may have occaſion for 
* 4 brother hereafter : but where ſhall we find another 
when we have. deſtroyed this?“ But William, not at 
all pleaſed with this generous act, which to him ſcemed 
very ill- timed, quitted the ſiege, and returned to Eng- 


land. Robert, however, perſiſted to carry on the ſiege, 
ul he cauſed his brother to ſurrender upon terms. 
Henry having liberty to go where he pleaſed, wandered 
up and down for ſome time without any fixed abode, 
attended only by a chaplain, and three or four domeſtic 
lervants,. * 

Robert, about this time, baniſhed Edgar Atheling 
Out ot Normandy, and William forbade him ever return- 
ing into England. The cauſe of his diſgrace is altoge- 
ther unknown; it is barely aſſerted, that he retired into 
Scotland, his only retuge in his misfortunes. 

During the time William was in Normandy, Malcolm 
licmoir, king- of Scotland, had taken the advantage 
el his abſence, to make an incurſion into Northumber- 
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k * St MichaeFs Mount is at preſent a ſmall town, with an 
abbey and fortreſs. It is ſeated on the rock T'umba, near 
which is the rock I'umbella, on the confines of Brittany. 
RA, here is a book written on his ſubje& by fir Edward 
wing, or Sir Edward Manſel, (for it is aſcribed to both) 
herein you have the names of the twelve knights, among 
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towns of Feſcamp and Cherburgh, with all the 


land, whence he carried off a great booty. The northern 
people were much diſguſted at the king's ſtaying beyond 
lea, while his ſrontiers were being plundered by forcigners. 
As ſoon as he returned, ke made great preptrations to 
be revenged of the king of Scotland; but fearing 
Robert, his brother, who had taken St. Michael's Mount, 
would ſeize upon his caſtles in Normandy in his ab- 
ſence, he deſired him to join him. He pretended, that 
his valour and experience were neceſſary to put an ho- 
nourable end to the war; but to engage him by a more 
powerful motive, he promiſed, as ſoon as the affair was 
over, he would punctually perform his part of their late 
treaty. Robert being prevailed upon, came over into 
England, and accompanied him to Scotland. The ſuc- 
cets of this war did not anfwer William's Preparations z 
for the greateſt part of the fleet, he had fitted out to 
annoy the coaſts of Scotland, was deftroyed by a ſtorm. 
His army alſo was greatly diminiſhed in marching over 
the moraſſes and mountains. The want of proviſions, 
and the badneſs of the roads, together with the loſs of 
many men, made him heartily repent of this expedition. 
He would have been very hard put to it by theſe acci- 
dents, had not Malcolm been apprhenſide that this 
war, which had drawn the enemy into his country, might 
in the end be attended with ill conſequences. And, 
therefore, chooſing rather to oblige William to leave 
Scotland by fir means, than venture to drive him thence 
by force, he ſeat him propoſals, which, being gladly ac- 
cepred of, were quickly tollowed by a treaty of peace. 
The conditions were, that Malcolm ſhould pay William 
che ſame homage his father had done: that twelve ma- 
nors, he had been in poſſeſſion of in England before the 
rupture, ſhould be reſtored to him, and that William 
ſhould pay him yearly twelve marks for all his other 
claims. Prince Edgar, who had been employed in this 

egociation, having behaved to the fatisfaction of both 
parties, William and Robert received him into favour, 
and gave him leave to return into England. The duke 
of Normandy expected, as the war was over, that the 
King, his brother, would in good earneſt think of ſatisfy- 
Ing him. But perceiving he endeavoured only to amuſe 
him, he returned home in great anger, taking prince 
F.dgar along with him. 

Whilſt William was in Scotland, Robert Fitz-Hamon, 
gentleman of the bed- chamber, conquered Glamorgan- 
{hire in South- Wales. He had ſerved Jeſtyn, lord of 
Glamorgan, againſt Rees, king of Wales, on certain 
terms, which the Welſh lord refuſed to ſtand to, after 
the war was ended. The breach of faith having put 
Litz-Hlamon upon reſolving to right himſelf by arms, 
he drew his friends together, attacked Rees, ſlew him 
in the fight, and ſeized upon his country. Twelve 
knights, who had accompanied him in this expedition, 
were rewarded, each of them, with a manor, which they 
and their poſterity enjoyedF. | | 

The next year, 1092, Prince Henry took by ſur- 
prize Domfront, a ſmall town in Maine, where he re- 
tired, in expectation of ſome better fortune. 

The frequent irruptions of the Scots into the northern 
parts of England, having convinced the king of ths ne- 
ceſſity of ſtopping their progreſs by a ſtrong barrier, he 
ordered the city of Carliſle to be rebuilt. This city, 
which had been deſtroyed by the Danes, and for two 
hundred years together, lain in ruins, was peopled again, 
and endowed with great privileges, which it enjoys to 
this dayF. The epiſcopal fee of Dorcheſter was re- 
moved to Lincoln, and that of Wells to Bath about this 
time, with the king's conſent, which could not be with- 
out a large pecuniary fine to the king. 

The king having become an abſolute monareh, levied 
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whom were, Richard Granvil, Pain Tnrbevil, Oliver St. 
John, Robert de St. Quintin, William Stradling, names {till 
in being. See Camden. Glamorganſhire, 

f Carliſle ſtands near the confluence of the rivers Eden, 
Peterill, and Caude. William Rufus fent a colony of hus- 


bandmen to this place, who tilled the adjacent lands. 
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taxes and impoſitions every day on divers pretences. 
Nothing happened but what the king deemed a ſufficient 
cauſe to exact money from the cities, boroughs, and 
private perſons, without ſhowing any more favour to the 
Normans than to the Engliſh. None daring to make a 
ſtand againſt theſe oppreſſions, the people waited for no 
other remedy to their evils, but the death of the king, 
which they heartily deſired. A diſtemper, which ſeized 
him-at.. Glouceſter, in 1093, put them in hopes their 
prayers were going to be heard; and he himſelf thought 
his end/drew nigh. The approach of death, and the 
exhortations of the biſhops that were about him, made 
him reflect on his paſt life, which was followed by ſome 
ſigns of ſorrow and repentance. He appeared firmly 
reſolved to correct the miſmanagements in the govern- 
ment, if it pleaſed God to reſtore him to his health. 
The biſhops taking the advantage of theſe good motions, 
admoniſhed him to fill the vacant beneiices. They re- 
preſented to him what great obſtacles he laid in the way 
of his ſalvation, by applying the church's revenues to 
uſes contrary to what they were deſigned for. The con- 
dition he was in, made him readily comply with what- 
ever they deſired of him. He nominated Robert Bloet, 
one of his counſellors, to the biſhopric of Lincoln, and 
pitched upon, for archbilkop of Canterbury, Anſelm, 
abbot of Bec, in Normandy, who was then at the Eng- 
liſh court. It was with great difficulty, that Anſelm was 
prevailed upon to accept of this dignity. He was a zea- 
lous aflertor of the rights of the church, and as he knew 
William was not over-ſcrupulous in theſe matters, he 
dreaded the taking upon him a burden, which to him 
leemed too weighty in ſuch a reign. However, the 
perſuaſions of the biſhops, and ſeeming repentance of 
the king, brought him at length to a compliance. Be- 
fore he was conſecrated, he requeſted the king, that he 
would be pleaſed to reſtore to the church of Canterbury 
all that belonged to it in Lantranc's time, which was 
poſitively promiſed him. In the mean time, William 
finding he was out of danger, and perceived he daily 
gathered ſtrength, he put off matters, in order to avoid 
the reſtoring the church-lands. At length, as the arch- 
biſhop preſſed him continually upon this ſcore, he frankiy 
declared, his intent was that they, to whom he had 
granted the ſaid lands, ſhould enjoy them, they and their 
polterity. He even told the archbiſhop, he expected 
his concurrence ; but Anſelm would never be brought to 
this compliance, which he looked upon as a prevarica- 
tion. This gave rife to the great conteſt between the 
king and him, which occaſioned a great deal of trouble 
to both of them. William, whole repentance proceeded 
entirely from the fear of death, finding himlclf perfectly 
recovered, forgot all his promiſes, and purſued his old 
courſe again. The prifoners he had commanded to be 
freed, were, by his order, more cloſely confined, and 
thoſe that had been ſet at liberty, were again thrown in- 
to priſon, Extortion, injuſtice, and rapine, lifted up 
their heads as high as ever. The adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice was in the hands of ſuch, as took more care to in- 
rich themſelves, than to diſcharge the duties of their re- 
ſpective offices: all were poor, but thoſe who had the 
care of the public money. There was a neceſſity of ſa- 
crificiug honour and conſcience, in order to be in favour 
at court; and none but informers met with encourage- 
ment. Theſe diforderly doings put many honeſt men 
upon relolving to quit the kingdom, and ſeek elſewhere 
that tranquillity they could not find in their native coun- 
try. But even the hberty of doing this, which they 
imagined, they could not be abridged of, was taken 
from them by an edict, whereby all perſons were forbid 
to go out of the Kingdom without the royal approbation. 


* Boethius and Buchanan ſay, that Malcolm having reduced 
the caſtle of Alnewick to extremity, the belicged were forced 
to ſurrender, and only deſired, that the king, in perſon, would 


receive the keys of the gates, which were brought by a ſoldier 


upon the top of a lance, who ftanding within the wall, thruſt 

the point of the lance into the king's cye as he was going to 

take them. Upon which Edward, his ſon, falling too raſhly 
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During the time England was in this wretched con. 
dition, Malcolm, king of Scotland, came to Glouceſter 
according to an agreement he had made with William, 
to ſettle ſome matters, which had been left undetermined 
in the late treaty. As ſoon as the king had notice of 
his arrival, he acquainted him, that he expected, in the 
firſt place, he ſhould do him homage. Malcolm re. 
plied, he was ready to do it on the trontiers of the tuo 
kingdoms, according to cultom. William, not fatisfieg 
with this anſwer, haughtily told him, that he would haye 
it done in Glouceſter, it not being the vaſlal's place tg 
appoint where he was to do his homage. Hereupon 
Malcolm returned home without ſceing him, enraged at 
the treatment he had met with. He 100n began tus re- 
venge by invading Northumberland. This was the fifth 
time he had ravaged that country, revenged on the in- 
nocent ſubjects, the wrongs he pretended to have re- 
ceived from the ſovereign. Robert de Mowbray was 
then governor of the norchern parts. He was a perſon 
of great courage and conduct, and finding the king's 
forces were at too great a diſtance, he undertook to pur 
a ſudden ſtop to the calamitics his government lay under. 
He drew together a body of troops with ſuch expedi- 
tion, that he fell on the Scots at a time they thought 
themiclves moſt ſecure. . This unexpected attack naving 
thrown che Scots into ditorder and contuſion, they cafily 
gave ground. Malcolm, and Edward his cldeft fon, 
diſtracted at ſecing their army thus running away, 
and being deſirous to endeavour to rally them again, 
were both ſlain upon the ſpot. The Scotch hil- 
torians pretend, that the Englith owed their victory to a 
notorious piece of treachery *, This fatal battle was 
the occaſion of numberleſs evils to Scotland quickly 
after, 
to whom, as a reward for his lervices, he had given the 
office of ſteward, or great maiter of his houſhold. From 
this officer ſprang the family of the Stuarts, who for a 
long time ſwayed the ſccptre of Scotland, and for above 
a century that of England f. Margaret, king Mal- 
colm's queen, and filter of Edgar Atheling, ſurvived 
the melancholy news of the death of her huthand and 
lon but three days. Though Malcolm had lett three 
tons, beſides, of a fit age to govern, the Scots placed the 
crown on the head of Donald his brother. I his prince 
was no ſooner on the throne, but he drove all the Eng- 
ih out of the kingdom. Among whom was Edgar 
Atheling, who taking with him the ſons of Malcolm, 
his nephews, retired into England. 

Towards the end of the ſummer, Donald, at the head 
of his army, made an irruption into England, where he 
avenged Malcolm's death in a cruel manner. As ſoon 
as William had notice of it, he ſent an army into the 
north under the command of Duncan, natural {on to the 
late King of Scotland. 2 approach of theſe forces, 
Donald haſtily retired into his kingdom; but was 10 
cloſely purſued, that he could not avoid coming to a 
battle. As his army was much inferior in number to 
that of the Engliſh, he was defeated, and forced to be- 
take himſclf to one of the Hebrides. This blow having 
thrown the Scots into great conſternation, Duncan toux 
the advantage of the juncture, and procured his 0wn 
coronation in the room of Donald's | 

About the ſame time, new troubles ariſing in Wales, 
the Engliſh army marched thither. The war proved 
fatal to the Welſh, who loſt part of their country, alter 
Rees their king had been ſain in a bartle. 

The affairs of Scotland and Wales being ended to 
William's ſatisfaction, it was not long before he ous! 
freſh occaſions to exert his activity. Robert, his bro- 
ther, being diſſatisfied that the articles of their trcaty 
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upon the enemy, received a wound, of which he ſoon after 
died. 


+ Camden fays, Malcolm made Walter ſteward of the 


whole kingdom of Scotland, and that he was ſon to Flean, by 
Neſta, daughter to Griffith ap Llewelin, prince of Nortt- 
Wales. Flean was the ſon of Banquo, {lain by Macbeth. 
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Malcolm had with him a general called Walter, 
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„ which William apprehended were deſigned for the 
"ing of the places he was in poſſeſſion of, by virtue 
grey Ame treaty. Therefore, without troubling him- 
7 bout ſettling them, he reſolved to lead an army into 
Normandy to ſecure his fortreſſes, and make new con- 
queſts. As he went to his ſhips he paſſed through 
Haſtings, where he viſited Battle-Abbey, and ordered 
the church 0 be conſecrated, which was dedicated to 
St. Martin, as the king his father had commanded. 
Upon his arrival 1n Normandy, in 1094, he wanted to 
hold a conference with his brother, wherein he endea- 
voured to amuſe him with freſh promiſes. I his inter- 
view proving of no effect, they agreed upon a ſecond, 
in the preſence of the twenty-four barons, who had ſworn 
to ſee the treaty put in execution. William's ſole aim 
was to overawe the barons, that they might throw all the 
blame on his brother. But finding, that inſtead of doing 
ſo, they openly declared themſelves in Robert's favour, 
he broke off the conference, and commenced hoſtilitics. 
He quickly became maſter of ſome places, the gover- 
nors whereof he had bribed. But afterwards, Robert 
having received ſuccours from Lrancc, retook Argen- 
tan, and made the garriſon, conſiſting of cight hundred 
men priſoners. After that, he beſieged the caſtle of 
Holms, which ſurrendered at diſcretion. Theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes made William ſenſible, that he ſhould be a loſer 
by the war, if the French troops continued in his bro- 
ther's ſervice. Having learnt that Philip was to be 
moved by preſents, he reſolved to try the ſame way he 
had formerly ſucceeded in. But after the exceſſive 
taxes he had laid on the kingdom, it ſeemed impracti- 
cable to raiſe the ſum he then wanted. Therefore, un- 
der pretence that the was an urgent occaſion tor ſuc- 
cours, he ſent orders into England to levy, with all poſ- 
ſible expedition, twenty-thouſand men. In doing this, 
care was taken to prels for ſoldiers, ſuch as were well to 
paſs, or to whom it was very inconvenient to leave their 
familics, When thele levies were juſt going to embark, 
the high-treaſurer acquainted them from the king, that 
they might, every man, repair to his own home, upon 
paying ten ſhillings a-piece. This news was ſo accept- 
able to theſe ſoldiers liſted againft their wills, that there 
Was not one but what was overjoyed to be releaſed at 10 
ealy a rate. By this means, William raiſed the ſum of 
ten thouſand pounds ſterling, with which he bribed the 
French to retire, who were ſo great a bar to his pro- 
greſs. The going off of the auxiliaries brought Robert's 
affairs to a very bad paſs. In all probability, *it would 
have occaſioned the loſs of all his dominions, if the 
king had not been obliged to return into England, in 
1095, to quell the Welſh, who were ravaging Shrop- 
ſhire and Cheſhire, He leſt Normandy with extreme 
regret, after he had been reconciled to his brother 
Henry, who came over with him. 

Upon his arrival in England, he marched into Wales, 
where he rebuilt the caſtle of Montgomery, which had 
been demoliſhed. At his approach, the Welſh, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, retired among the mountains, where it 
was impoſſible to attack them. As he was not well ac- 
quainted with that rugged country, he loſt ſo many of 
his men in obſtinately purſuing the enemy, that he was 
at halt compelled to retire, without being able to effect 
much. Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, he reſolved 
upon a ſecond expedition, the ſame year, after he had 
Ianorced his army with new levies. But hardly had 
he entered Wales, before he was called off from his en- 
icrprize, by affairs of greater importance, which more 
nearly concerned him. 

Robert de Mowbray, who had gained a ſignal vic- 
tory over the Scots, raiſed an inſurrection in the north, 
Ma view to depoſe William, in order to ſet the crown 
on the head of Stephen, earl of Albemarle, nephew to 
"lam the Conqueror. He drew into this conſpiracy 
an 

* Vitalis ſays, ſome ſoldiers belonging to Newcaſtle upon 
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dne) Promiſed to give him entrance into the town, if he 
come thither privately with a few followers. Upon 
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a great number of lords, who, as well as he, were diſ- 
_ at the harſh and ſlighting uſage they met with 
rom the king. William received the news of this 
tranſaction as he was marching into Wales ; but the 
Welſh war ſeeming to him of little importance, in com- 
pariſon of the ſtorm that was gathering, he altered his 
courſe, and marched towards the north. His deſign 
was to cruſh the head of the malecontents, before the 
reſt could join him. The confpirators, having foreſeen 
he would march that way, had laid an ambuſh for him, - 
which he would infallibly have fallen into, if William de 
Tunbridge, one of the rebels, had not given him notice 
of it. The ſtratagem failing, William continued his 
march, and beſieged the caſtle of Banborough, where 
Mowbray was. This place, which was very ſtrong and 
well-ſtored with neceſſaries, holding out longer than was 
expected, he reſolved to change the ſiege into a block- 
ade, that he might be ar liberty to go in queſt of the 
other conſpirators, who were already in arms. To 
this purpoſe, he built near Banborough, a fortreſs, which 
he called Mal-voiſin (or Bad-Neighbour,) becauſe it 
took away all poſſibility of throwing any ſuccours into 
the cattle. Some time after, Mowbray going out upon 
a falſe information®, had the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of the beſiegers. As ſoon as the king heard of ir, 
he ordered the priſoners to be led cloſe up to the walls of 
Banborough, and in caſe the beſieged refuſed to ſurren- 
der, to have his eyes put out before their faces. Hav- 
ing gained his ends by this order, the caſtle was deli- 
vered up upon terms, and Mowbray was confined to 
Windior-Caitle, where he remained a priſoner thirty 
years, His companions in the revolt met with no bet- 
ter treatment, Roger Lacy was cjected from all his 
eſtates. Hugh, carl of Cheſter, redeemed his life for 
the ſum of three thoufand pounds ſterling. The count 
of Eu, having choſen to vindicate his innocence in ſin- 
gle combat againſt his accuſer, and being overcome, 
was condemned to have his eyes put out, and to be caj- 
trated, William, of Ardres, accuſed of the ſame crime, 
was ſentenced to be hanged, though he proteſted his in- 
nocence with his laſt breath. All the reſt were con- 
demned to divers puniſhments, not ſo much as one 
eſcaping. The king was no ſooner out of this trouble, 
but he tell into another, occaſioned by the renewing of 
the quarrel between him and the archbiſhop of Cantex- 
bury. He had no great regard to the immunities of the 
church, which Anſelm ſtrenuouſly required, He had 
even preſumed to acknowledge Urban II. for lawful 
pope, though he very well knew that William was ra- 
ther inclined to Clement, his antagoniſt. In vain was 
it repreſented to him, that by a law made in the late 
reign, no perſon was to acknowledge a pope without the 
king's conſent. This argument had no force with him, 
who pretended, that the king had no right meddle 
with eccleſiaſtical affairs. The king, for his part, was 
not of a humour to give way to his ſubjects; and as he 
began to treat him ſomewhat roughly, Anſelm deſired 
leave to goto Rome. William at firſt denied him, but 
at length conſented, being very glad to get rid of him. 
However, not to let him go off without ſome further 
marks of his diſpleaſure, he ſent an officer to him, who 
overtaking him juſt as he was going to ſail, ranſacked 
his baggage, and took away all the money he could find, 
pretending that it was againſt the law to carry the coin 
out of the kingdom. After Anſelm's departure, the 
king ſcized upon the temporalities of the archbiſhopric, 
and enjoyed them as long as he lived. This prelate 
continued ſome time at Rome, where he did all that lay 
in his power, to ſtir up the pope againſt the king. But 
at length, finding that Urban did not care to eſpouſe his 
quarrel, he retired to a monaſtery at Lyons, where he 
remained till William's death. | 9 

In the year 1096, pope Urban II. diſcloſed the grand 
deſign which had a long time been forming. It was 
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which he went out one night with thirty ſoldiers, but being 
betrayed by his own men, was purſued and taken by the gar- 
riſon of Mal-voſin, 


the 
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the famous Cruſado, which was vndertaken to recover 
the Holy Land from the Saracens “. Peter the Hermit, 
firſt ſet this project on foot; pope Urban II. declaimed 
upon it at the council of Clermont, and numberleſs per- 
ſons of all. nations and ranks in E urope, Were defirous 
of embarking in it. The badge of thoſe that engaged 
in this undertaking, was a red croſs wrought 1n th cir 
habit, and appearing on their ſhoulders ; from whence 
they were called the croiſes, or the crofled, and the 
expedition, the cruſade, Their motto was, “ It is 
c God's will.” The heads of the croiſes were, Hugh 
of France, Godfrey of Boulogne, Raimund of Thou- 
louſe, count of St. Giles, Robert earl of Flanders, 
Baldwin earl of Hainault, Bohemond prince of Taren- 
tum, Tancred his nephew, and Robert duke of Nor- 
mandy. The laſt was extremely deſirous of making a 
figure in this war, which made ſo much noiſe in the 
world: but he wanted money to defray the charge he 
was obliged to be at. The only means he had to ſupply 
this defect, was to borrow a ſum of the king, his bro- 
ther, and engage Normandy for the pay ment +. Wil- 
liam gladly received the propoſal; but as his kingdom 
was exhauſted by the great levies of money he had already 

raiſed, he was forced to have recourſe to new methods. 
The way he Judged the molt ready, was to deſire the 
richeſt of his ſubjects, particularly the nobi lity and clergy, 
to furniſh him with the money he ſtood in need of. His 
requeſt being equivalent to the command, ſuch as were 
unwilling to comply, were compelled to it, without re- 
ſpect ot perſons. This compultion gave the lords a 
pretence to treat their vaſlals in the fame manner, and 
oblige them to contribuic to the king's wants. Several 
eccleſiaſtics, not having the ſum demanded ready by 


them, were, or pretended to be, under a neceſiity of 
he ſhrines of 
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melting down the caurch-plate, and even 
the ſaints. As ſoon as Robert was gone, William hav- 
ing taken policſiion of Normandy, demanded of the 
king of France the French-Vexin, which he pretended 

elonged to the duchy. This demand occaſioned a war, 
which having nothing remarkable in it, ended the next 
year in a treaty of peace. 

In the year 1097, king William reſolved upon the 
conqueſt of Wales; and therefore made, on ſome other 
pretence, extraordinary preparations, imagining he could 
not fail of ſucceſs, as he thought of taking the Welth 
unprovided. He even reſolve d to extirpate all the 
males of that nation, whoſe neighbourhood had hitherto 
been very troubleſome to the Engliſn. But the honour 
of this conquelt was not reſerved for him; though by 
the aſſiſtance of ſome deſerters, he had pc: netrated a 
good way into that difficult country, by which he lot 
more of his own, than he deſtroyed of the enemies men: 
ſo that he was forced once more to drop this undertak- 
ing, without having done any thing conſiderable. 

In 1098, a new revolution in Scotland, made him re- 
ſolve upon ſending an army thither under the command 
of Edgar Atheling, Donald, whom we have ſcen driven 
out of Scotland, having found the means to get footing 
there again, had in his turn compelled Duncan to leave 
the kingdom, and ſettled himſelf on the throne. Edgar 
Atheling, by help of the Engliſh army, placed young 
Edgar Rs nephew, and fon to Malcolm Macmoir, on 
the throne of his anceſtors. William could not under- 
take this exp >edition in perſon, on account of the revolt 
of the province of Maine, which had obliged him to go 
thither and lay ſicge to the capital. During the king? 8 
abſence, Wales was again expoſed to the Wales of the 
Engliſh, or rather Normans, who began to be con- 
founded with the Engliſh. Owen, a Welſh lord, father- 
in- law to Griffith and Cadagon, kings of Wales, hav- 

ing been diſobliged by his ſons-in- Jaw, privately invited 
the earls of Cheſter and Shrewſbury into his country, 
promiſing them a great booty. The two earls having 
levied ſome tioops, were received by Owen into W ales, 
where they committed unſpeakable crueltics. The two 
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* ce a particular account of the wars in the Holy Land, 
in a note, under the year 194, in tac rcizn of Kichard, 
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kings, thus taken unawares, were forced to fy int, 
land, and leave the country to the mercy of the Ry 10 
Their flight having given their enemies an op | 
Angleley, where they deftroyed all with fr 
Whilſt they were excrciſing their cruclty znus, king 
of Norway, who had 3: aſt made him ſcif x ter of © 
Ifle of Ma in, happened to come thither,, and 14 5 
mind to land, the Engꝑliſh endtcavoure- 5 to prever, 


and the earl of Shrewthury was 1! in the ſkirmin, 
His death was looked upon ds a qu Jus We INECNF, for ha 
horrid barbarites he had commited in the 0 Thi 
accident having thrown the Engitth into diforder, they 
vers conſtrained to retire from the ſhore. Nia woe 
after he had landed, and found they had leir him thin 
to plunder, went on board again, and the Enlith Gy. 
ried off their booty. Theſe little advantages, ſax; 
Rapin, were not capable of balancing the evils the U. 

liſn underwent the fame year, 7 here ! appentd a me 

ſcarcity, occaſioned by bad weather, watch lafted feyers 
months, and the King laid heavy taxes upon them, in 
order to defray the expences of fome public buildings 
He not only rebuilt London-brilge, witch had been 
carried away by an unuſual flood, but raiſed a wall 


round the Tower, and built a great hall a at W eitininſler, 
WO Hundred an id ſcventy tect lon: g, and ic venty broad, 
i10w ſpacious ſoever this hall might be, William, at this 
return from Normandy found fault with its being ſo 
mall, e fit to be called a bed-cham. 
ber, in compariſon of what he * deſigned it to be. 
About Midiummer, 109d 99, \ \Villiam, e as he was hum 
ing in New Foreſt, was told by a meſſenger, 
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Wians, and was then beſiog 13 the caft! 1e, WII und 
ſoon be forced to ſurrend er, it it Mere not Um cl re- 
lie ved. This news oblieing him to break OT his pot, 
te {ent the meſſen ger bac! x, ordering Rs to acquaine 
the beſieged, he would be with them in eight days. 
the ſame time, he turned his horie's head towards t 
ſea- ſide, crying out, He that loves me, follow me," 
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and arrived at Dartmouth that very day, where he 
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pelling him to ſail, he ſaſcly arrived at Parficur, On 
the morrow, he {ent for the troops kc had in Normandy, 
to attend him on the road to 6 Mack, and in a few days 
marched to the relief of tt elieged. By this prodi- 
dus expedition, he {ur al the beſtegers in ſuch a 
manner, that he not only relle ved the caſtle, 
che count of Pleſche prion er. Exulting at his ſucceſs, 
he could not forbear jciting on the misfortune of tis 
enemy. But the count, jar from being caſt down at 
what had happened, fiercely replied chat © Fe had 5 
« reaſon to olory in an advantage which he had gained 
« by ſurprize, and that, were he at liberty again, be 
© would let him fee, that be ſhould not and it 10 caſy 4 
« matter to vanquiſhi him another time.“ The vict- 
rious king, hearing tlieſe - bald words, in po int ol ho- 
nour, ſer his priſons er tree upon the 
© He defired no return, but aher him to do 
«& Wworſt.“ Aſter this tranſaftior 
with the ſame expedition, he 
which this affair had! interrupted, 
The ſame year, the Crofes took Jeruſ: lem by 
ſtorm, and put forty thouſand Saracens to the fore. 
When they met to elect a king, to govern te c, 
conquered from the Infidels, the majority of tne ladet 
of the Chriſtian army voted ſor Robert dukc of 0 
mandy. But this prince, for reaſons unknown, r fuſed 
their offer, Upon which, the famous Goutrey G 
Boulogne, was cholen, who by his valour and coun 
had much contributed to the ſucceſs of that exp+0:u0% 
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of marching on, they penetrated. as far as the I. 4 


count de la J. "elche, had ſurpriſed and taken the city of 
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In the year 1700 William, earl of Poictiers, animated 


example of fo many princes that had engaged 
in the Holy War, refolved co lead a powerful reinforce- 
ment £0 che Croiſes. As he could not put his deſign 
in execution veichout great expense, he applied to che 
king of England for the requiſite ſum, ollering to 
morigage his dominions ar his ſcchiity. William 
having, without hefication, accepted of o advantageous 
a propoſal, got ready the money agatnit the appointed 
time. He deligned to carry it himielt to the carl, that 
he might at the ſame time, be put in poſſeſſion of his 
dominions, conſiſting of Guienna and Poitou, two of 
the richeſt provinces in France. Wôhilſt he was pre- 
paring for his voyage, he had a mind to take the diver- 
fion of hunting in the New-l' oreſt, where an unfore- 
ſeen death put an end to all his projects. Towards the 
evening William having wounded a flag, was purſuing 
the game full- ſpeed, when Walter Tyrrel, a French 
knight, ſhooting at the fame ſtag, pierced the King 
thryugh the heart, upon which he tell down dead, with 
out ſpeaking A word. The murderer, though con- 
ſcious of his own innocency, fled for it, without any 
body's endeavouring to ſeize him. Every one was buty 
about the perſon of the King, whoſe body was laid in a 
cart, which accidentally came by, and carricd to Win- 
cheſter, where it was interred next day. Henry, his 
brother, dreading the meaſures he had taken to ſecure 
the crown might be retard-d, diſpatched the funeral as 
ſoun as poſſibie, which was celebrated without much ce- 
remony, no one lamenting the loſs of a prince fo little 
beloved. Thus fell William Rucas, on the 2d of Au- 
guſt. in the year 1100, ina the forty- tourth year of his 
age, after a reign of twelve years, ten months, and 
twenty days. His tragical death, in the place wnere 
one of his brothers, and a nephew of his periſhed, by 
no leſs extraordinary accidents, gave occalion tor many 
reflections. It was publicly talked, that Gol was plcatea 
to take vengeance of the Conqueror's family, tor his 
deſtroying and laying waſte the country in to prodigious 
amanner, in order to make the New-Foreft. Bui there 
was no need to have recourſe to his father's faults; the 
fon had enough of his own, to take off their wonder at 
his periſhing by an uncommon death. And hiſtorians 
in general, have not ſcrupled to rank William Ruſus 
among thoſe princes, who add but little luſtre to the 
throne of England. 

This prince had all the vices of his father, without any 
of his virtues. William I. made fome amends for his 
faults by a religious outſide, his great chaſtity, and com- 


by the 


his fon, it appears, that he was neither religious, nor 
chaſte, nor temperate. - He was profuſe to his favour- 
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bit. Id is ſaid, chat his valet bringing him one day a new 
par ot breeches, which coſt but three ſhilllngs, he fell 
mv a paſſion, and ordered him never to bring him a 
pair but what coſt at leaſt a mark. It is added, he was 
contented with a pair not worth ſo much, being valued 
to him at a mark. If we may believe thoſe who have 
dien us an account of his life, he had neither honour 
wr conſcience, nor faith nor religion, and that he took 
8 Pr mappearing as ſuch. It is related, that one day 
3 0 1 gentlemen, accuſed for hunting and kil- 
Ar 1392's deer, having paſted through the trial by 

oraeal untouched, he tworc, that © He could not 
f OE God was a guſt judge, ſince he protected ſuch 
* eee eee who lived or time, 
<wpel ch as had been baptized, to Tecurn'to Judzeiſin® 
I , to return to Judaiſm*. 

meſbury adds, that William ordered ſome biſhops 


* Th: 
enn ftory is thus related: « A young Jew being con- 

as is ſaid, by a viſion of a ſaint, his father preſented 
Fo 3 33 intrœating him to make his ſon 
© man, and A + gion. he king ſends for the young 
gin, wh. imands him without more ado to turn Jew 
« Waun, which he refuſing to do, and wondering the king, 


Who a Cn a: . . : 
eas à Chriſtian, ſhould propole ſuch a thing to him, he 
0 X. 


— 


. 
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to meet together, and diſpute in his preſence 
about religion, and that he had pronaled the rabbins, he 
icemed to him 


959 , 8 . 8 0 ＋ ! - ® #Y\J * r 
would be circumcited, it their arguments 
— * „ 4 2 1 + £% 


ſtronger than thoſe of the Chritians. 
the taitorian ſays, that it is to be ſuppoſed, he did this 
with a view to ridicule them. He is charged with de- 
nying Divine Providence, and openly maintaining, 
that prayers addreſſed to faints were vain and imperti- 
nent f. | 7 
11s ordinary revenues were probably the ſame with 
his father's. But as he ran into a great many more 
needleſs expences, he encreaicd them oftentimes by ex- 
traordinary impofitions and taxes, which were very fre- 
quent in his reign. To thieſe he added the profits of the 
vacant benefices, which brought him very large ſums. 
At the time of his death, he had in his hands the arch- 
biſhopric of Canterbury, the biſhoprics of Wincheſter 
and Saliſbury, and twelve rich abbeys, beſides abundance 
ot other church preterments of leſs note. When he had 
enjoyed the incomes of theſe benefices for ſome years, 
and had a mind to ditpoſe of them, he never regarded 
the merits of the perſons, but only the ſum they bid for 
them. However, it is related, thiat one day two monks 
{iriving to outbid one another for a rich abbey, he per- 
ceived a third ſtanding by, of whom he demanded, how 
much he would give? The monk replied, he had no 
mondy, and if he had, his conſcience would not ſuffer 
him to lay it out in that manner; whereupon the king 
told him, ſweering by St. Luke's face, winch is faid to 
have been his vival oath, that he defrrved it better 
than the other two, {ould hae it for nothing. 
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mendable temperance; but by the character given of 


es and ſoldiers, and magnificent in his buildings and ha- 
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L ins prince was ot A middle LATTE, but jooked ſhorter 


than he was, by reaſon of his corpulency. His hair a 


deep yellow, inclining to red, bis eyes of two different 


colours, ſpeckled with ſmall black fpots. Tie was ge- 
nerally of a very ruddy completion. Though he was 
far from being eloquent, he talked a great deai, eſpe- 
cially when he was angry. I is countenance was ſevere, 
and his voice ſtrong, which he would exalt ſometimes, 
on purpoſe to frighten thoſe he was {peaking to. He is 
ſad, however, to converſe affably enough with his 
courtiers, who ealily found the way to ſoſten his fierce 
temper, 

During the reign of William Rufus, ſeveral extraor- 
dinary accidents happened. In 1092, a dreadſul fire de- 
ſtroyed a great part of London. The fea alſo role to a 
wonderful height, and overflowed part of the coaſt of 
Kent, and fwept away abundance of people and cattle, 
This inundation covered the lands that formerly be- 
longed to earl Godwin in the reign of Edward the Con- 
feflor ; and this place, which ever ſince has been called 
Godwin's Sands, is famous for innumerable ſhipwrecks. 

Malmeſbury obſerves of the reign of William Rufus, 
that notwithſtanding men's minds were turned to war, 
yet exceſs and ſenluakty prevailed in a very ſcandalous 
manner among the nobility, and even among the 


clergy. Vanity, luſt, and intemperance reigned every 
wliere. The men appeared ſo effeminate in their drets 


and converſation, that they ſhowed themſelves men in 
nothing but their daily attempts upon the chaſtity of 
women. 


Br oct —— — 
— * * * 


« was bid to be gone. The father perceiving the king could 
« do no good with bis fon, defirel to have his money again. 
„% Nay, faid the king, I nave taken pains enough for it all: 
« however, that thou may'ſt ſee how kindly I will uſe thee, 
« thou ſhalt have one half, and the other half thou can'ſt not 
« in conſcience deny me for my pains.” Eadmer, p. 47. 

+ Vide Rapin, book v1. g 
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114 HISTORY GUF ENGLAND. 


C9 AP. III. 


HENRY I. Sixxamepr BEAUCLERK. 
N the death of William Rufus, Henry bent his 
courſe towards Wincheſter, where the crown and 
ſceptre, with the royal treaſure, were kept, and would 
fain have taken poſſeſſion of them; but he was ſtoutly 
oppoſed by Roger de Bretevil, one of Robert's parti- 
zans. This lord alledged, that he was bound, by oath, 
to acknowledge the duke of Normandy for king, in caſe 
William died without iffue. That beſides, the law of 
nature gave Robert a right, which could not be juſtly 
diſputed. During this conteſt, ſeveral other lords be- 
ing arrived at Wincheſter, there was quickly a great 
concourſe of people, who came from all parts to know 
the fituation of affairs at this important criſis. If the 
choice of a king had ſolely depended upon the lords that 
were then aſſembled at Wincheſter, the duke of Nor- 
mandy would, no doubt, have been approved. But 
Henry gave them nor time to take neceflary meaſures to 
accompliſh their deſign. As he obſerved that the peo- 
ple were on his fide, he ſeized the opportunity, and, 
drawing his ſword out of the ſcabbard, he declared, no 
man ſhould take poſſeſſion of the crown. The diſpute 
{till growing higher, the lords that were preſent thought 
fit to retire into a private room, to conſult more calmly 
on the matter. Whilſt they were debating, the people 
made the name of Henry rebound in their ears by their 
loud acclamations, and gave them reaſon to dread, 1t 
would be extremely dangerous for them to ſupport 
Robert. Therefore, preterring their own ſafety to jul- 
tice and equity, they reſolved, in order to prevent a 
Civil war, which ſeemed unavoidable, if they perſiſted 
in aſſerting the rights of the duke of Normandy, that 


Henry ſhould be placed on the throne. This ſatisfied 


82 * 


* See p. 98. 

+ As the inhabitants of this country received vaſt benefits 
from this charter, and as it was the ground-work of the cele- 
brated Magna Charta, granted by king John, we ſhall here 
preſent our readers with a copy of it. 


1. Henry's Charter to all his faithful Subjeds. 

« Henry, by the grace of God, king of the Engliſh, to all his 
barons and faithful ſubjects, both French and Engliſh, 
greeting. 

« Know ye, that by the mercy of God, and by the common 
council [with the aſſent *] of the barons of the kingdom or 
England, I am crowned king of the ſaid kingdom; and be- 
cauſe the kingdom hath been oppreſſed by unjuſt exaction, I, 
from the love of God, and the regard I bear you [all], in the 
firſt place, free the holy church, fo as that I will neither fell 
nor farm out, nor upon the death of an archbiſhop, biſhop or 
abbot, will I accept any of the church's property, nor aught 
from any of its tenants, until a ſucceſſor enters upon the ſame. 
And I baniſh all the evil uſages with which all the kingdom of 
England has been [unjuſtly] oppreſſed; part of which evil 
uſages I here ſet down. 

« If any of my barons, earls, or of my tenants, holding of 
me, ſhall die, his heirs ſhall not be obliged to redeem his land, 
as was the cuſtom in the days of my brother, but ſhall relieve 
the ſame by a juſt and lawful relief. In like manyer ſhall the 
tenants of my barons relieve their lands from their lords, by a 
lawful [certain] and juſt relief. a 

« And if any of my barons, or other my ſubjects, have a 
mind to give a [their] daughter in marriage, or ſiſter, or niece, 
let him treat with me; but I will neither accept any part of 
his fortune for ſuch licence, nor will I prohibit his diſpoſing 
of her, unleſs it be to my enemy. And it any of my barons, 
or other of my ſubjects ſhould, at his death, leave a daughter 
his heir, I will diſpoſe of her with the advice of my barons, 
together with her lands. And if, upon the death of her huſ- 
band, a wife ſhall ſurvive without children, ſhe ſhall have her 
[own] dower and marriage portion; neither will I give her to 
a huſband, but with her own conſent; but if the wife be left 
with children, ſhe ſhall then have her dower and marriage por- 
tion; nor will I give her to a huſband but with her own con- 
ſent, provided the wife ſhall keep her body in chaſtity, and 

* Theſ: words are, wanting in one copy of this charter in the Red Book of 
the Exchequer, and interlingd in another; they are likewiſe wanting in both 
copies exhibited by Matthew Paris, 


the prince, that his authority was ſufficiently Aaty;q,Q; 
Wichout waiting for the confirmation of the eſtates 10 
immediately ſet out for London. Vn the morrow 5 
his arrival, Maurice, biſhop of that city, in purſu ta 
of this haſty and irregular clection, put the crown e 
his head, after having adminiſtered to him the uſu 
oath, on Sunday, Augult 5, 1100. | 

Henry's pretended election having interrupted the 
natural order of the ſucceſſion, it was highly neceſ,; 
he ſhould begin his reign in ſuch a manner as might give 


ance 


f © K 
his ſubjects room to imagine his government would be 


for their benefit. In the firſt place, to gain th- effec. 
tions: of the people, he ſet about reforming his court 
where the king, his brother, had ſuffered many abuſes 
to creep in. The courtiers, for the moſt part, ſure of 
going unpuniſhed, were wont to tyrannize over the peg. 
ple in a ſhameful! manner. Not content with loadins 
them with all kinds of cruel and unjuſt oppreſſions, ang 
with ſecretly attempting the chaſtity of the women, they 
publicly boaſted of theſe things; ſo far were they from 
any fear of puniſhment. To cure theſe diſorders, Henry 
publiſhed a very ſevere edict againſt all offenders in ge. 
neral, but particularly againſt adulterers. As for thoſe 
that abuſed their power in oppreſſing the people, he or- 
dered them to be put to death without mercy. Some 
who were already notorious upon that account, were 
driven from court, and Ranulph, biſhop of Durham, 
the deteſted miniſter of the late king, was thrown into 
priſon. If theſe proceedings cauſed the Englith to haye 
a good opinion of the new king and his government, 
what he did ſoon after was no leis acceptable to them, 
To convince them that he really intended to perform 
what he had promiſed, he aboliſhed the Corvre-feu*, 
which they looked upon as a conſtant badge of their ſer- 
vitude. This favour was followed by the grant of a 
charter, wherein he confirmed divers privileges they 
had enjoyed under the Saxon kings, and renounced all 
thoſe unjuſt prerogatives the two late kings had ufurpedy, 

| In 


* 


either the wife, or ſome other relation, who is to deal juſtly, 
ſhall be guardian of the children and of the eſtate. Andi 
command my barons, that they act conformably hercunto to- 
wards the ſons, daughters, and wives of their tenants. 

« The common mintage money, which was taken through- 
out cities and counties, and was not in uſe under king Edward, 
I abſolutely forbid to be taken for the future. If any minter, 
or other perſon, be taken with falſe money, let right juitice be 
done upon him. 

« All fines and debts due to my brother I forgive, except- 
ing my juſt farms, and thoſe bargains which concerned the in- 
heritance of others, or for thoſe effects which juſtly concerned 
other perſons : and I forgive all bargains which any man has 
made, with regard to his right of inheritance, 

« And if any [of my barons or tenants] ſhall be ilh fo that 
he diſpoſe of, or give his money, I will chat ſuch diſpoſition 
ſtand good; but it he, prevented by war or ficknefs, ſhall no! 
give or diſpoſe of his effects, let his wife, children, or parents, 
or his lawful tenants, divide it among tuhemtelves, as fall ſeem 
beſt to them. 

« If any of my barons or tenants forfeit, he ſhall not give 2 . 
pledge for favour of the [Whole] fine, as he did in the time ct 
my father or brother; but according to the meaſure of the tor- 
felt, ſo ſhall he be fined, in ſuch manner as fines were laid ol 
under thoſe my predeceſſors, wao reigned before my facher 
and brother; but if he ſhall be convicted of treaſon, or wits» 
edneſo, let him make ſatisfaction as thall ſeem juſt.“ 


2. Concerning the Confirmation of king EDW] ARD“ Laws: 


« I do hereby pardon all murders committed bene my © 


ronation; and thoſe which ſhall be committed hereatier 13. 
be ſatisfied for according to the law of king Edward. 
I have, by common conſent of my barons, retained to mi- 
ſelf the foreſts, in like manner as my father held them. 
« I grant, of my own free gift, to my knights (2. 7 


— 


a Jy N hors 
by knights ſervice), who fdeſend their lands by their habe! 


i 


tenanmm 


caſed of ſo great a burden, they may the better pro» 

ſelves with horſes and arms, and fo be made hitter 

ready for my ſervice, and for the defence of the kingdom. wo 
«K | reſtorc to you the laws of King Edward, tonechzt ve 


thele amendments, made by the advice me baren, 4 1 
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In fine having granted a general pardon ſor all crimes 
iced before his Coronation, remitred all ar- 
| to che crown, he added a very mate- 
was no leis ſatisfactory to the Nor- 
than Englih, which was, the confirmation of the 
of king 1Edward, that is, of the Jaws which were in 


| | | by 
urin the reigns of the Saxon kings, and winch 


com. 
rear. a x * 
rial article, Whie 1 
mans“ 
ws 


folcc . . * + * wh = 7 i * 
re entirciy laid aſide or expreisly abolithed after the 


2 The native Engl were well pleated with 
the reſtoration of their ancient Jaws; and the Normans 
were no leis gainers by it. Ilicherto they held their 
eftates at the will of the Conqueror, conicquently Were 
fable to be ejected at Is plraſure; but by this charter, 
which confined the royal authority Within its ancient 
hounds, they were ſettled in the polieftions, and ſcreened 
ſrom the violence of arbutra! y poWe . | enry being ac- 
quainted wich the diſtatisfaction Of the English at the 
bmiſhment of Anlelm, archbittop of Canterbury, for 
his vigorous oppoſition to the late king's opprefitions, 
was willing to appeaie them on this point, and with that 
view, Wrote a letter to the archbiſhop, in 110:, who was 
Oi) at Lyons, inviting him to return to his dioceſe, At 
to tame time telling him, he deſigned to be guided oy 
his directions, and to entruſt him with the adminiſtration 
of affairs. Anſelm, to whom this news was quickly 
carried, returned into England, and the people greatly 
The arrival of this prelate was no leſs agree- 
able to the king. He had need of him in an affair, 
which could not be managed without his aſhitance. As 
his deſign was to gain the affections of the Englith, he 
believed nothing would contribute more towards it, than 
his marrying Matilda, daugltcr to Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, by Margaret, fitter to Edgar Atheling. In- 
deed this alliance could not but be very grateful to the 
people, ſeeing it would be the means of reitoring the 
royal family of the Saxons to the crown. 

Henry had already demanded the princeſs of king 
Edgar, her brother: but he met wich a great obſtacle in 
his way. Matilda had been educated in England in the 
monaſtery at Wilton, where ſhe had put on the veil. It 
is true, it was alledged in her behalt, that ſhe had not 
vowed virginity, nor taken up the veil, but as a ſafe- 
guard to her honour, which was fuppoled to be in dan- 
ger at the beginning of the conqueit. But this reaſon did 
not ſeem ſufficient to the two kings to juſtify their pro- 
cecding any farther in this matter, though they were 
both equally deſirous of the match. Every one knew 
Matilda had put on the veil, and it was generally be- 
lie ved, ſhe had vowed chaftity. Some affirm, even that 
the excepted againſt her marriage, as unlawful, and add, 
that when preſſed upon the ſcore of reaſons of (tate, ſhe 
yielded to the entreaties of her brother and lover, 2nd 
curſed die line that was to ſpring from her, as abomin— 
able in the Night of God. The deciſion of this matter, 
vaich appeared ſo difficult, being left to the archbiſhop 
of Camerbury, he would not undertake it alone; but 
called in the aſſiſtance of a council, which met at his 
palace at Lambeth. This aſſembly being entirely in- 
clined to the king's fide, the reaſons for Matilda's being 
at free liberty to marry, were ſo well managed, that the 
council declared the intended marriage to be good and 
lawful, © Purſuant to this declaration, it was quickly after: 
lokemnized to the general ſatisfaction of both kingdoms. 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, duke Robert was 
returned to Normandy, and had taken poſſeſſion of his 
dominions without any oppoſition. Though Normandy 
Was mortgaged to the late king, Henry did not think fit 
to Uilpute the matter with his brother, at a time, when 
he himſelf was apprehenſive of being attacked upon the 
account of England. Duke Robert, in his way home 
irom the Holy Land, had made ſome ftay in Apulia, 
where he married a wiſe, which delay had given his 
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” Ifany one has taken any thing from me, or trom any other 
perſun, he ſhall forthwith reſtore the ſaine, without making 
latiSfaction ; and he upon whom any fuch thing is found, ſhall 
make ſtriét latisfaction to the owner. 
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brother an opportunity of ſecuring the crown of Eng- 
land. Fe was no ſooner arrived, but he openly ſhowed 
his diſcontent at having been thus ſupplanted, and firmly 
relolved to attempt the recovery of what he had been 
deprived of during his abſence. The biſhop of Dur- 
ham, who, having found the means to eſcape out of 
priſon, was retired to Normandy, did not a little con- 
tribute to confirm him in his reſolution. Moreover, 
ieveral Norman lords, who had conſented to Henry's 
election out of a kind of compulſion, began to contrive 
how to place Robert on the throne. As they knew him 
to be a mild and good-natured prince, they imagined 
they ſhould enjoy much greater happineſs under him 
than under Henry, who appeared to be a perſon of more 
vigour and reſolution. "The rumour of Robert's pre- 
paring to aſſert his rights, wrought variouſly on people's 
minds. Some were tor continuing ſtedtaſt to the king, 
and keeping the oath they had taken to him; while 
others, though ſatisfied with the king's firſt proceedings, 
yet reſumed their former inclinations for the duke his 
brother, inſomuch that Henry was in great perplexity. 
[if he was loth to truſt to the fidelity of the Englith, 
they were no leſs doubtful of the ſincerity of his inten- 
tins. What they had experienced from the two late 
Kings, gave them but too much reaſon to dread, that 
the part he had hitherto acted was only to amule them 
and prevent their aſſiſting his brother. In this uncer- 
tainty, Anſelm's aſſiſtance was of great uſe to Henry in 
fixing the Engliſh, who ſeemed to float between the two 
parties. The archbiſnop, glad to ſhow his gratitude to 
the king, aſſembled the cine of the Engliſh and Norman 
grandecs, and fo poſitively aſſured them that the king 
would make good all his promiſes, that they {ſcemed very 
well ſatisfied. And yet it was no ſooner known, that 
the duke of Nortnandy was going to embark for Eng- 
land, but the greateſt part of the nobles declared for him 
and part of the fleet followed their example. I his gave 
the duke an opportunity to land at Portſmouth, where 
he was received without any oppoſition. He was not 
ignorant how the Engliſh ſtood affected. Such as came 
over to him every day, aſſured him, that their country- 
men were well-wiſhers to his cauſe. They even told 
him, that the king would be deſerted by the whole na- 
tion, who looked upon their oath of allegiance, as an 
involuntary act. In the mean time, Henry took all the 
meaſures he thought requiſite, to fruſtrate the deſigns of 
the duke his brother, by making uſe of Anſelm's credit, 
on whom the people ſeemed to rely. As ſoon as the 
army was ready to march, the archbiſhop came and 
called the principal officers together, to whom he repre- 
ſented in ſo lively a manner, the heinouſneſs of break- 
ing their oath ot allegiance, that he confirmed them in 
their duty to ſuch a degree, that they unanimouſly pro- 
miſed to hazard their lives and fortunes in detence of the 
king. Robert, who expected matters would have gone 
quite otherwiſe, plainly faw, this turn would prove very 
prejudical to his affairs. te had not 19 much depended 
on his own forces, as on the ailiſtance of the Engliſh. 
In hopes that the majority would abandon the king in 
order to join him, he had proceeded to tar, as to threaten 
ſuch as perfiſted to ſupport the intereſt of the uſurper; 
for ſo he ſtiled his brother. But when he found the 
body of the nation declared for the king, and the army 
had juit renewed their oath of allegiance, he was ſenſible 
his deſign would prove fruitleſs. Thus falling from his 
hopes, he Cloſed in with the propoſals of peace the king 
had fent him. An accommodation appeared to him ſo 
much rhe more neceſſary, as he perceived, that even 
thoſe that at firſt had been the molt zealous to ſupport 
him, began to waver. Things ſtanding thus, and the 
two brothers being equally deſirous to come to a treaty, 
the lords ot both parties met together to conſult upon 


earls, ſheriffs, and nobles, of all the kingdom of England, 
on the day of my coronation.” 


N. B. The words incloſed within brackets thus | J, are 


the ſupplements taken from Matt. Paris, the Red Book of the 
Exchequer, the Rocheſter copy, and others. 
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the means. The reſult of the conference was, tnat 
Henry {ould keep poſſeſſion of the crown; and he 


promiſed tor his part, to deliver up to Robert the cat- 
ties in that were garriſoned with Ingliſh, 
and to the ſum af three thouſand marks. 
It was N pulated, that it one the two brothers 
died without children, the other ſhould be his heir. This 
agreement being ſigned and worn to by twelve lords of 
each ſide, the armics were diſbanded. Robert ſtaid two 
whole mon hs at the court of Eng 


ind, living in perfect 
amity with his brother. This as -commodation was very 
rr Bake 7001s to the King 


buc he could not forget the 
hazard he had run. As i e was apprehenſive his ene- 
mies might make to dethrone 
him, Wi enever an opportunity offered, he retolved to 
be beforehand with them, bv ruining them one after 
another, Accoramely, ſoon after the treat Ys he attac ked, 
in 1102, on divers pretences, Hugh de Gre ntmaiſnil, 
Robert as Pontefract, and tome others, who plainly 
perceived, that their grcateit crime Contiled in the go. d- 
will they had borne the duke of Normandy. Le Was 
particularly exalperated aging Robert de Beleſme be- 
cauſe he had thown hun the Icaſt refpect, and ſtill conti 
nued to diſcover his deſire of exc ting new troubles. 
This young lord, vho was {on to the late carl of Monr- 
gomery, bol. ily exclaimed, that Henry was an ulurper, 
and that it was a diſhonourable thing for the Normans as 
well as for the Engliſh, to fufter him to take the crown 
from his elder brother. Ile was not ſatisfied with talk- 
ing thus indilcreetiy, but rendered W formidable, 
by fortitying his caſtles in Shre pſhire. The king, who 
had determined to ruin him, was not diſilcaſed to find fo 
favourable an opportunity as tins nobleman had given 
him to effect his purp: ole by his imprudent proceedi; gs. 
To complete his deſtruction, he had ſet t {pies about him, 
W110 feigning to come into his meaſures, obſerved all his 
actions, and took care to have ſuch things ſaid to him 
before ſuborned witneſſes, as tended to render him cri— 
minal. When the king thought he kad evidence enough 
againſt him, he ordered him to» be acculed of five and 
forty articles, the leat of which was fſulficient to make 
his guilt appear. Beleſme bei ing obliged to appear in 
court, aſtted leave for time to prepare his anſwer, w. hich 
being granted him, he took the opportunity to make his 
eſcape and retire to Shrew{bury, where he hoptd hi 
ſhould be able to defend himfelf by the aſlittance of the 
Welſh; who had eſpoulcd his cauſe, Vihen he had 
reſolved upon this, he buoyed himſelf up with t pes 
of ſuccours from { ren 0! ther lords, who feemed to be 
entirely of the fame n But whether 
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with hiraſcit. 
he had been impoled upon, or Whether they did not 
think him a fir perſon to be at the head of ſuch an en- 


terprize, he found himſeif abandoned by all, and by that 
means ſaw, though too late, the mne of his prc;ctts. 
The king having proclain ned hun a traitor, mar ched 


againſt him with ! ſo ſupcrior a force, that in few days he 
became malter of Shrewfbury, where the rebel dared 
not wait his coming. After which, he took all his ocher 
caſtles, and agar rey him to quit the poſieſſions the 
carl his father had held in England, and to retire to Nor- 
mandy. Henry confiſcated h his eſtate, and involved his 
brothers in the ſame puniſhment, notwithitanding their 
innocency, ſo delirous was he of rooting out the whole 
family. 

Archbiſhop Anſelm, in the year 1103, had two pro- 
jects which he withed to enforce: the firſt was, to « oblice 
the clergy to live unmarried, and the ſecond, to wrelt 
from the king the 1nveltiture of biſhops and abbois. To 
effect this, he convened a ſynod, where he procured all 
the married prieſts to be excommunicated, though they 
were very numerous at that time. Lenry, who was no: 
much concerned 1n this matter, being unwilling to give 
the archbiſhop any diſguſt, the decree paſſed in the ly- 
nod, notwithitanding the ſtruggles of the inferior clergy 


to the contrary, who 1 in vain tried to ward off that blow. 
Anſelm having ſucceeded fo far, fet about the other, and 
would have proceeded to excommunicate the biſhops 
; but here the king's 


that had been inveſted by the king; 
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intereſt was too much concerned, not for him 
to js On of his power the aboliſhing a p [TErOpative, 
his p TO tors had enjoyed without mote fi ation, Pur 

ow much ſoever he exerted himſelf on this occa Gon 7 
could not 1 nt ſome biſhops, who 1 received i . 
inve 1 fi Ure ira I Un fro: 71 reſignin their bi! ſhopia 
throuch 17 ar OF ex c communication. Cn the Oth er hand, 
Anſelm refu ſed to conlecrate fuch as were nominated tg 
their biſhopric by the king, unleſs he would give Up the 
right of inveſti This new claim whi ich the arch: 


0 Oppoſe 


litures. 
biſhop boldly afferted, finding himſcif backed by the 
court of oaks 3 occalicned bet! ween him and the king a 
quarrel, which ene on foot ſeveral years, ks 
1 lenry = 1d not recede from his prerogative, Ante Im 
afirm 00 „ that for his part, he could not -Jub mit 
berray! ing vw. Cat e 1 God. 
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attended in his journey by the prelates who had refs oned 
their bithe pries, F gen arrival ar = me, inſtantly 


„410 


Th -1nanded Oi rhe POPE) that he O 1 f - Þ le aſcd (0 re. 

ſtore them by his authority: © Then 5 lays M. Paris, Th 
© the holy ſee, whe le clemenc V-13 Open to all the w orld, 

« provided care bi Ken to Prepare it beforehand b car 
© certain dazzling Metal reſtored che bithops, and fent | 
« them back to their reſpective churches.” The kin ble 
bel ing inſormed that Anſeim was gone to Ror Cy ( the 
arched thither ambailadors to! plead | nisem c. Herbert tw. 
bit 0p of Norwich „ and KR obert, t Litchlield, Were 


pitched upon for this purpote, and tet our for Rome, in 
company with Wilkam de Warelwaſt, an eccleſiaſtic of 
great learning, who was to afliſt them with his advice, 
Though theſe amhaiſidors maintained the king's cauſe 
with a great deal of zcal and reſolution, Paſchal would 
abate nothing ot his pretentions. I! ir was carried 
on ſo far, that the King was upon the point © of being en 
communicated. On the o: ther han „ the arclibiſno Was 
deprived of his temporalities, during lis being out of 
the kingdom. Ar I noth, alter a great many « donteſts 
f»r near three years together, both parties ha PP ning to 
be in ſuch circumſtances, as made them equally with to 
ice an end of the quarrel, the pe pe g. the biſh 10PS 
leave to do homage to the king, and Heary g gave up the 
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point of inveſtitures. Thus the buſineſs was brouglit to 10 
2 concluſion. tl 

In the year 1104, duke Robert paid a viſit to t. t 
ng his brother, with a view to preis the payment o h 
his penſion; but Henry knowing his brothers mild at P 
generous temper, carcſſed him in fackh a manner, Ic 
he perſuaded him to deſiſt from his demande. hs h 
ſeaſonable piece of generoſity colt the duke ve f. 
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{2 nce It proved the occaſion of hits ruin in tie e: 
Ca 1 and liberal temper had all along ſpciled his geg. 
ais Wants, Which daily encreafed, macle him [cahb! 

bis overſight in not inſiſting upon the penſion, Which! 
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rt juttly demand of is brother. 
arid as he 
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that his ealy nature had been abuſed; 
dentiy added to his co mp Ja! ts, ſome menaces, he 42 
ilenry a handle to act openty againtt him. The NE 
did not want much ſpurring on to break entirely with 2's 
brother. Ever fince he found himſelt in pcaccable pot- 
ieition of England, he began to look with a greedy eye 
on Normandy, and was extremly defirous of annezing 
It to his crown, Robert's ill cor duct Confirmed mim in 
the hopes of becoming matter of that duchy; and as he 
waited only for a favourable opportunity to pK his d be 
gas in execution, he did not tail to lay hold of the It 
th: ut pretented itſelt 

It is above related, that Robert de Beleſme, after le 
had loſt his eſtates in England, was retired to Nor— 
mandy; where he was no ſooner arrived, than he en- 
Geavoured to be re venged on the king, by Gittrefi! ng 

{uch of his ſub ects as had lands in thoſe parts, under à 
pretence of making himſelf amends for what the King 
had taken from him in England. The duke's indolence 
in not oppoſing theſe outrages at firſi, rende red this lord 
the more tierce and preſumptious. He committed 10 
4 mam 
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* that compl 
any violences, "ot 
man every quarter. At length, Robert, rouſed 


urinurs, reſolved to chaſtiſe him, and 
eq an army to put a ſtop to the ſe diſorders; but had 
155 © to be vanquiſhed. The rebel, puffed 
ceſs, and ſpurred on by his audaciouſneſs 
and ambition, formed a project of becoming maſter of 
u whole duchy. Whilſt he was carrying on his de- 
* he was ſtrengthened by the eldeſt of the conqueror's 
10 halt brothers. Nor being ſatisfied with the earldom 
of Cornwall, he pretended, that the king ought to give 
him up Moreover the earldom of Kent, which his uncle 
the biſhop of Bayeux had enjoyed. But not meeting 
with the ſucceſs he expected, he behaved in an inſolent 
manner to the king, and even threatened him. His be- 
haviour cauſed the king to diſpoſſeſs him of the earldom 
of Cornwall, as a puniſhment for his raſhneſs. Where— 
upon, not being able to ſtay any longer in England, he 
retired into Normandy. Here he joined Robert de 
Beleſme, and ſtrengthened his party in {uch a manner, 
that the duke was eager to ſtrike up a peace with 
them on terms very diſhonourable to a ſovere1gn prince. 
This peace, inſtead of reſtoring tranquility to the coun- 
try, ſerved only to Increaſe the inſolence of the two 
earls, who contemning the duke's orders, continued 
daily to commit ravages inſupportable both to the no- 
bles and people. At length, {ome of the chict men of 
the country, finding themſelves thus opprefted by theſe 
two tyrants, without any hopes of protection from the 
duke, entered into a reſolution in 1105, of applying to 
the king of England for redreſs. Their ſuit was very 
welcome to Henry, who only wanted a pretence to in- 
terfere in the affairs of Normandy, that he might have 
an opportunity of ſeizing the duchy. But as his deſign 
was deteſtable in itſelf, he endeavoured to give it the 
face of juſtice, by endeavouring to make appear that 
he acted from another motive. To this end, he wrote 
a letter to lus brother, wherein he repreſented to him, 
that his conduct gave the Normans juſt caule of com- 
plaint, ſince he protected perſons who ought to be looked 
upon as enemies to the public ; that the peace he had 
concluded with them, leaving the country expoſed to 
their ravages, his ſubjects could no longer conſider as 
their ſovereign; a prince from whom they could expect 
no protection; that he entreated him therefore to redreſs 
the grievances the Normans complained of, or not to 
think it ſtrange, that in caſe he would not, he ſhould 
himſelf eſpouſe the cauſe of thoſe that made their ap- 
plication to him. To theſe remonſtrances, he ſubjoined 
lome complaints of certain injuries, which he pretended 
had been done to himſelf, and demanded ſpeedy fatis- 
faction. | 
Henry, under the ſpecious pretence of relieving the 
Normans, oppreſſed his own ſubjects, by an exorbitant 
tax. He pretended, he was obliged to wage war with 
the wo tyrants of Normandy ; a war, wherein the Eng- 
liſh were not at all concerned. Notwithſtanding his fair 
promiles to the people, this tax was levied with all the 
our imaginable, even to the impriſoning ſuch as re- 
fuled, or had not ability to pay it. As ſoon as his pre- 
Farations were finiſhed, he went to Normandy with a 
nümetous army, carrying with him large ſums of money, 
wich which he bribed the nobles and governors of the 
trong holds. The poſture of affairs affording the king 
er opportunities than he could expect at any other 
ume, he ſcized upon Caen and ſome other cities. The 
uke of Bretagne and the earl of Anjou even permitted 


him from eve 
by the prople s in 


the misfortune 
up with his ſuc 
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n de themſelves the brunt of the war, deſigned 
, x overt. On the other hand, they that had in- 
"Fa os oo to their aſſiſtance, plainly foreleeing that 
I rrel Was made up, it mult need tends to their 
83 8 ceaſed exhorting him to puſh on his 
8 2 make himſelf maſter of all Normandy. 
* hes wry to him, that it was the only way to 
and, © tne opprethons they lay under, ſeeing they 

10% expect no alliſtance from their ſovereign. Ihe 
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had ejected him from his dioceſe miſſed no opportunity 
of ſtirring up Henry to go through with his undertaking. 
One day, as he was with him in the church of Caren- 
ton, he cauſed him to take notice how full the church 
was of goods, which the people had brought thither to 
ſecure them from the plundering tyrants. This gave 
him occaſion to make a long harangue, wherein he re- 
preſented to him, that the riſe of all their miſeries was 
owing to the carcleſſneſs or connivance of the duke; 
and added, that the country would never be reſtored to 
its former tranquillity, till they had another maſter. In 
fine, he conjuredthe king to take upon him the govern- 
ment, and free the Normans, the ancient ſubjects of 
his family, from the wretched ſtate they were reduced 
to. Henry liſtened attentively to this diſcourſe, and 
pretending to be touched with compaſſion for the Nor- 
mans, promiſed to exert his utmoſt to procure them the 
relief they expected at his hands. However, he ex- 
preſſed an extreme regret at being forced to deprive 
his brother of his dominions, who, by reaſon of his in- 
capacity, was running headlong into deſtruction. Pur- 
ſuant to his reſolution, which he pretended to have 
taken up through neceſſity, and in compliance to the 
intreaties of the Normans, he continued the war.— 
Robert made but a weak defence, becauſe not having 
in the leaſt ſuſpected the king's deſigns, he had no time 
to prepare himſelf to oppoſe his brother: ſo that Henry 
returned to England with a deſign to raiſe, during the 
winter, the money and forces he thould require to finiſh 
the work he had ſo ſucceſsfully begun. The duke of 
Normandy, finding his affairs in a diſagreeable ſituation, 
came to England in 1106, where he ſued for peace; 
but Henry was deaf to all his intreaties, as his intent 
was to lay hold of the preſent juncture, to become 
maſter of Normandy ; therefore, nothing could prevail 
upon him to come to an accommodation, which would 
have very much curtaiicd his deſigns. For this reaſon, 
he obſtinately refuſed to enter into any negociation, and 

thought he dealt very kindly by- his brother, in permit- 
| ting him to return home. Robert finding nothing was 
to be done, departed full of rage and vexation, and 
threatening highly what he would do; which Henry 
little regarded. Henry, however, doubting the ſin- 
cerity of the Engliſh, and fearing leſt they ſhould aſſiſt 
the duke his brother, began to renew his promiſes. 
To this end, he convened the great council or parlia- 
ment, and endeavoured, to make appear to the aſſem- 
bly, the juſtice of his undertaking. He repreſented 
to them, © That Robert's refuſing the kingdom of Jeru- 
« falem had drawn down on his head the vengeance of 
God, by whom, ever ſince that time, he had been 
viſibly forſaken, as a prince unworthy of his care, 
after he had flighted ſo great a favour. ' He aggra- 
vated the oppreſſions the Normans groaned under, 
and ſtrove to make the Engliſh believe, it was incum- 
bent on them to take in hand the defence of a miſe- 
rable people. He deſired the lords to conſider his 
own peaceable temper, and how patiently he had 
taken his brother's menaces, to which he had made 
no other return but brotherly and gentle admonitions. 
He dwelt very much upon the duke's ill qualities. 
He diſplayed his exceſſive profuſeneſs, which made 
him a continual burden to all the world, Moreover 
he accuſed him of an extreme arrogance, and of 
having on all occaſions ſhown an utter contempt for 
the Engliſh nation. He aſſured them, for his part, 
that he perſiſted always in his reſolution of governing 
according to juſt laws, of which the charter he had 
granted them was an undeniable argument. In fine, 
he added, that provided he was fure of the hearts and 
affections of the Engliſh, he valued nothing that his 
enemies could do againſt him. This ſpeech had the 
effect he expected from it. All the lords, finding them- 
ſelves honoured by the confidence he placed in them, 
and flattering themſelves that he would make good his 
promiſes, unanimouſly aſſured him they would give 


him all the aſfliſtance their lives and fortunes could 
atlord. 
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Henry, on account of this declaration, perſuaded the 
Engliſh to grant him a ſupply of freſh ſubſidies, by 
the means of which he made a conſiderable addition to 
his troops. As ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, he ſet 
fail with a numerous fleet, in order to complete the 
conqueſt of Normandy. He opened the campaign 
in 1107, with the ſiege of Tinchebray, where the ear] 
of Mortaigne, who had ſided with the duke, had 
brought a ſtrong reinforcement. As this place was of 
great ſtrength, and well provided with neceſſaries, it 
held out long enough for Robert to come to its relief. 
Ever fince the duke had parted from the king his bro- 
ther, without being able to prevail with him to come to 
an accommodation, he had joined the earl of Mor- 
taigne, and Robert de Beleſme, who had led all their 
forces to his aſſiſtance. The king of France had allo 
ſent him ſome troops, and ſeveral Norman lords were 
come over to his fide, as foon as they had perceived 
that Henry was not acting ſo much for theirs as his own 
fake. All theſe ſuccours having enabled the duke to give 
his brother battle, he marched towards him with that reſo- 
lution. The two armies were pretty equal m numbers. 
Robert had more foot, but not ſo many horſe by a great 
number as the king. Thus each fide might flatter them- 
ſelves with the hopes of ſucceſs. However, the battle, 
which was fought under the walls of Tinchebray, laſted 
not very long. The Norman horſe being put in diſ- 
order at the firſt onſet, and the foot not being able to 
maintain the fight without their aid, the whole army 
was entirely routed. The duke of Normandy, per- 
ceiving there was no poſſibility of rallying his troops, 
and not being able to bear the thoughts of turning his 
back, choſe rather to be taken than ſhow the leaſt ligns 
of cowardice. Edgar Atheling, the earl of Mortaigne, 
four hundred knights, and ten thouſand ſoldiers, had the 
ſame fate. As the battle of Haſtings had made the Nor- 
mans maſters of England, ſo this put the Engliſh in 
poſſc ſſion of Normandy. Prince Edgar, who had often 
been the ſport of fortune, was immediately ſet free, and 
went and paſſed the reſidue of his days in England, 
where he died of extreme. old age. The duke of Nor- 
mandy, and earl of Mortaigne, were not io favourably 
dealt with. The earl was ſhut up in the tower of Lon- 
don, and the duke in Cardiff-Caſtle in Waies, where 
he remained a priſoner to his death, which was not till 
twenty-ſix years after. 

This victory having made the king maſter of all Nor- 
mandy, he returned in triumph to England. Upon his 
arrival, his firſt care was to malte ſome regulations for 
his court, where for a long while, ſeveral abuſes had 
crept in, which called for a reformation. In the former 
reign, when the king took a progreſs, thoſe who fol- 
lowed the court, committed all manner of outrages in 
the places where they lodged. They ſhamefully ex- 
torted what they pleaſed from their hoſts, and made 
attempts on the chaſtity of the women, without any 
one's daring to contradict them. Coiners of falſe money 
were grown very numerous and bare-faced, being ſure 
of the protection of the great, who ſet them at work in 
their houſes, where nobody durſt ſearch for them.— 
Theſe diſorderly doings not having ceaſed upon the 
king's edict in the beginning of his reign, he publiſhed 
a ſecond with ſtill greater penaltics. This was a neceſ- 
fary piece of ſeverity in order to check the licentiouſneſs 
ſpread over the kingdom, by the connivance offences 
of this nature had hitherto met with. 

Notwithſtanding the fair promiles of Henry, at the 
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ſent to the emperor her ſpouſe with a magnificent retl- 


beginning of his reign, to maintain the people in thei 
privileges, and to govern them according to the rules 
of juſtice and equity, being elated with his ſuccege. 
be began, in 1108, to treat the nobles with arroga 5 
and gave himſelf but little trouble about his own cha 
nor corrected any of the abuſes that had crept into the 
court. He had no regard for any body but Anfr 
The trouble that prelate had given him, made him 1 
upon all occaſions of quarrelling with him as ſo mary 
dangerous quick-ſands, which he was re ed to aeg 
But his precautions terved only to render Anſelm mo; 
haughty and imperious than he was before their cones. 
The archbiſhop, finding the king out of fear of enges. 
ging in ſreſh diſputes, retrained from medling with ectle. 
ſiaſtical affairs, took this opportunity to proſecute, with 
the utmoſt rigour, the prieſts who obſtinately perfilte 
in keeping their wives. His diſgrace and long abſence 
had made them hope, they ſhould at length be freed from 
his perſecutions. But he quickly let them fee, that whey 
once he had begun a thing, he did not do it by halve, 
Some time after his return, he called a ſynud, where et 
his inſtance, ſeverg penalties were decreed againſt al 
clergymen, who continued to live in a ſtate of matti. 
mony. Some were actually deprived of their living, 
But fo far was this rigour from having any good effect, 
that it only proved the occaſion of the clergy's commir. 
ting real crimes, inſtead of the pretended diſorders of a 
matrimonial ſtate, 

The fame year Lewis the Fat, who had juſtly ſuc. 
ceeded his father Philip, as king of I'rance, looking 
upon Henry as a very formidable neighbour, ſince jus 
becoming maſter of Normandy, endeavoured to lower 
his over-grown power. To this purpoſe he deſigned 
to make uſe, as his inſtrument, of William, firnamed 
Crito, ſon of Robert, a young prince of great hopes, 
but under age. tow careful ſocver he might be to 
conceal his intentions, Henry having had notice of 
them, went ſuddenly over to Normandy, where he or- 
dered his nephew to be taken into cuſtody, ro prevent 
any inſurrection upon his account. Lewis, by dus pro- 
ceeding, perceiving that his deſign was known, put of 
the execution of it to another opportunity. ln the 
mean time, the young prince, having made his elcape 
out of priſon, by the means of his tutor, was carried to 
Paris, and other courts, where he in vain follicited tor 
aid and aſſiſtance to recover the duke his father's do- 
minions. The neighbouring princes ſtood too much ig 
awe of Henry to venture upon eſpouſing his cauſe. A; 
for the Normans, though many of them were well in— 
clined to the ſon of their fovereign, and ſeveral even 
contributed privately towards his maintenance, they duft 
not openly declare in favour of his ſcheme. 

After Henry had ſpent the winter and part of the ſum. 
mer in Normandy, he returned to England, in 1109, 
where ſoon after, ambaſſadors came to him {rom tic 
emperor Henry V. to demand his daughter Matilda 1 
marriage. He very joyfully received the propolal, and 
as ſoon as the terms were agreed upon, the wedding 
was celebrated by proxy. As the princels was vety 
young, it was not till the year following that ſhe vas 


nce, 
ter, 


nue, and a very conſiderable ſum of money for her pot- 
tion. The neceſſity of his paying his daughter's mar- 
riage portion“ furniſhed the king with a pretence to aj 
a tax Of three ſhillings upon every hyde of land; which 
muſt have raiſed an immenſe ſum f. 

Before the marriage was ſolemnized, death lud taken 
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and thirty-hve thouſand of our preſent money. _ 
4 ou 
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p- 182.) hecdleſsly make this ſum amount to above eight hun- 
dred thoutand pounds, and Rapin, book vi. makes it amount 
to eight hundred and twenty-four thouſand, eight hundred and 
fifty pounds, of our preſent money: the fallacy of which will 
appear, when we conlider, that five hydes, in general, made 
a knight's fee, of which there were about” ſixty thouſand in 
England, and conſequently near three hundred thouſand hydes ; 
thereſore, at the rate of three ſhillings per hyde, the ſum 
would amount to forty-kve thoufand pounds, or one hundred 


borne, p. 257. In the Saxon times there were computeg! 1 
two hundred and forty three thouſand fix hundred bedes! 
England. See Hume, ch. III. and vi. and above, P. 59: 


+ The cuſtom of raiſing money tor the marriage-poruenr 
of the king's daughter, was introduced by this Een oh 
very carefully kept up by his ſucceſſors, who found 1t ao ü 
neficial to let it drop, Hence may be ſeen, how much inne. 
vations of this kind, which have the force of a law 119m on 
lingle precedent, are prejudicial to a tree people. 
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che world Anſelm“, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
was laid in his grave, the king ſeized upon 
of the archbiſhopric, and kept them in his 
bands for five ears. The clergy were in hopes that 
u proſecution, they had endured whilſt he was alive, 
7 | with his death; but the court of Rome was 
would end wr . 

fs zealous to ſupport what the archbiſhop had done 
* iy by their orders. Beſides the king, who was 
ae willing to break with the pope, ſtrictly enjoined 

1 been eſtabliſhed. So that the clergy were 
compelled to lead, in appearance, continent lives, by 
being debarred from marrying. But this was the occa- 
Gon of their committing the moſt enormous crimes. 

The year 1110 was memorable for the reſtitution of 
at Cambridge, from whence it had been long 
According to the general opinion, Edward 
me Elder, had formerly founded an univerſity there, 
But the town had luffered ſo much in the Daniſh wars, 
that the ſtudy of the ſciences fell to decay, and never 
tified up its head again till the time we are ſpeaking of. 
The following year, Henry croſſed the ſea, in order to 
ſtop the progrels of Fulk, earl of Anjou, who had drawn 
beer the city of Conſtance in Normandy, to revolt. 
Elias, earl of Maine, who had eſpouſed the intereſt of 
Fulk, having been taken priſoner in a battle, was put to 
death. Henry thought this inſtance of ſeverity neceſ- 
fry to ſtrike a dread into the Normans, whole revolting 
he was apprehenſive of, well knowing, that the king of 
|'rance would be ever ready to give them aſſiſtance. 

Before he went to Norinandy, Henry had admitted 
into England great numbers of Flemings, who by the 
inundation of the ſea in their own country, were com- 
pelled to ſeek elſewhere for new habitations. He planted 
them at firſt in the waſte parts of Yorkſhire. But 
upon the complaints made to him after his return, he 
removed them to the country conquered from the Welſh, 
about Ros and Pembroke. Their poſterity continue 
there to this day, retaining ſo much of their old cuſtoms 
and language as diſtinguithes them plainly from the 
Welſh, and ſhows they are of foreign extraction. 

Henry had no time to make any long ſtay in England; 
for the year after, he went again into Normandy, upon 
the king of France's ſtirring up a freſh war there, by 
purſuading the earl of Anjou to take up arms again. 
This war gave him {ome crouble; but he happily {ur- 
mounted all difficulties. Lewis had even the mortifi- 
cation to ſee the carl of Anjou fall off from his party, 
who, by that means, got the advantage of marrying his 
diughter to prince William, ſon to Henry. During the 
King's ſtay in Normandy, he had the ſatisfaction of hav- 
ing his moſt inveterate enemy Robert de Beleſme fall 
into his hands, who was ſent into England, and detained 
in priſon ali his life. Thete troubles being over, Henry 
returned to England, where he lived in peace during the 
tive follow ing years, no one giving him any diſturbance 
except the Welth, who now and then made ſome in- 
conliderable incurſions into England. 

In the year 1114, the pope and clergy prevailed up- 
on Mm, to permit the vacancies in the church to be 
lied, particularly the ſee of Canterbury, the revenues 
of which he had now enjoyed five years. As ſoon as he 
had given his conſent, a ſynod was convened, where 
Ralph, biſhop of Rocheſter, was unanimouſly choſen 
archbiſhop, to the great ſatisfaction of the people, by 
whom he was mightily elteemed. Thurſtan, one of the 
ung's Chaplains, was nominated to the fee of York. 
At the {ame time all other vacancies were filled up, but 
with ſuch partiality to the Normans, as gave the Engliſh 
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„This archbiſhop was a very learned prelate for the age in 
which he lived; ut was, at the ſame time, haughty and bi- 
botted to the laſt degtee. It is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
dis zeal for the court of Rome, his firmneſs in the matter of 
Tab: and his labouring {0 heartily all his life, to eſta- 
Yor bur wg, of the clergy in England, gave him a title to 
0 ie calender. 
hey were firſt ſettled in Northumberland, and from 
ende removed to Wales, favs Florence of Worceſter, 
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cauſe to complain of tlie unjuſt meaſures which had been 
taken. As the Welſh grew more and Hore trouble- 
ſome on the frontiers, Henry determined to root them 
out entirely, Purſuant to this barbarous reſolution, he 
entered Wales with a numerous army, which he divided 
into three bodies, in order to ſurround them on all ſides. 
But upon his approach, they retired to their mountains, 
and it was not poſſible for him to attack them in their 
advantageous retreat, However, he was determined to 
confine them there a long time; but finding there was 
no drawing them from their place of ſecurity, he con- 
ſented to make peace. As ſoon as he was returned to 
London, he received news of his daughter Matilda's 
marriage being conſummated, and of her coronation at 
Mentz. 

In 1115, Henry went over to Normandy, where-he 
perſuaded the ſtates to ſwear fealty to prince William 
his ſon, who was then twelve years of age. The year 
following, he did the fame in England, in order to ſecure 
the crown to his family. To this end, he ſummoned a 
general aſſembly at Saliſbury, where all that were pre- 
{ent promiſed to acknowledge prince William for their 
ſovereign, after the death of the king his father, and 
took their oath accordingly. 

Ever ſince Lewis the Fat came to the crown of 
France, he had never ceaſed creating Henry trouble, 
either by countenancing the malecontents in Normandy, 
or by ſtirring up the neighbouring princes againſt him. 
Although he generally took care to act underhand, yet 
Henry was not ignorant of his being at the bottom of 
all the intrigues of his petty enemies, and therefore, to 
be revenged on him, he reſolved to pay him in his 
kind. Theobald, carl of Blois, his nephew, ſon to his 
ſiſter Adela, being diſguſted at the king of France, 
Henry ſtirred him up to revenge, in 1117, and hav- 
ing perſuaded him to take up arms, lent him a powerful 
aſſiſtance, Lewis, on his part, inveſted William Crito, 
ſon to Robert, with the duchy of Normandy, and pro- 
miſed to aid him with all his forces to take poſſeſſion of 
it. Backed with the aſſiſtance of France, and of Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders, the young prinre attempted to wreſt 
Normandy out of the hands of the king his uncle. His 
army having been reinforced by a conſiderable body of 
troops brought him by the earl of Flanders, he entered 
Normandy, in 1118, with a deſign to put William in 
poſſeſſion of the duchy. 

As ſoon as Henry was informed of his enemy's de- 
ſigns, he made great preparations for the war, of which 
the Engliſh were obliged to be at the whole charge. 
When all things were ready, he croſſed the ſea, and 
having joined forces with the duke of Bretagne and earl 
of Blois, he advanced towards the enemy to give them 
battle. But Lewis not thinking fit to ſtay his coming, 
choſe to retire, confounded at his having laid his mea- 
ſures ſo ill, and at his projects being defeated by Henry's 
expedition. Inſtead of maintaining what he had taken 
in hand, he ſent propoſals of peace to Henry, which 
were not accepted, but on condition Giſors ſhould be 
delivered up, which he had taken. After the ſigning of 
the treaty, Henry returned into England, to prevent 
the entry of a legate, the pope had ſent without aſking 
| him leave. Queen Matilda died ſome months after I, 
to the great grief of all the Engliſh, as well on the ſcore 
of her merit, as becauſe ſhe was deſcended from the 
family of their ancient kings. In the mean time, the 
king of France had not dropped his firſt deſign. Henry 
having neglected to raze the walls of Giſors, according 
to the articles of the late treaty, Lewis took occaſion 
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Anno 1111. The Flemings-way, a work of theirs, is ſeen in 
Pembrokeſhire, extended through a long tract of land. 

She died on the igth of April, 1118, and was interred in 
Weſtminſter Abbey. It appears by a roll in the Exchequer, 
that the ſherifts of London had the care of her funeral; and by 
their accounts paſſed in the ſaid roll, the crown was charged 
hfteen ſhillings and two-pence halfpenny, for oil expended in 
burning upon her tomb. 
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from thence ſuddenly to invade Normandy, and commit 
there great ravages. However, Henry lay ſtil] in Eng- 
land, and ſeemed to take no notice of this inſult, till one 
of his courtiers having taken the freedom to repreſent to 
him, how much he wronged his own reputation, he an- 
ſwered him, without the leaſt emotion, that he had 
learned of the king his father, that the beſt way to van- 
quiſh the French, was to let their firſt heat cool a little. 
But to ſhow what he did proceeded not from fear, he 
ſoon after paſſed over into Normandy with a powerful 
army, and offered his enemy battle. Lewis readily ac- 
cepted his challenge, and the two armies engaged. Dur- 
ing the fight, a French cavalier named Criſpin, attacked 
in perſon the king of England, and ſtruck him twice on 
the head with ſuch force, that although the king had a 
helmet on, he was all over blood; but this did not hin- 
der him from continuing the combat. "The ſight of his 
blood rouzing his courage, he diſcharged ſo furious a 
blow at his adverſary, rhat he tumbled him from his 
horſe and took him priſoner . This action raiſed ſuch an 
emulation among his troops, that at length, after a ſharp 
fight, the enemy was obliged to quit the field. The 
ſtandard of France was taken and ſent in triumph to 
Rouen. Some time after, the two kings came to a ſe- 
cond battle, the ſucceſs whereof was doubtful, each fide 
{ſpreading a report that they had the advantage. This 
war, however, proved a very {mart one, and found the 
two monarchs full employment. Whilſt acts of hoſti- 
lities were continued on both ſides with equal warmth, 
Lewis endeavoured to take the advantage of the ſtay, 
pope Calixtus II. then made in France, to embroil his 
enemy in new troubles. He was in hopes that the pope, 
who was of the houſe of Burgundy, would be eafily in- 
duced to favour his deſigns. With this view, though 
without acquainting him with his intentions, he prevailed 
upon him to convene a council at Rheims, to which the 
Engliſh biſhops were ſummoned. Henry, not ſuſpecting 
the cauſe of the convention, permitted them to be pre- 
ſent without any ſcruple. He only ordered them to ſa- 
lute the pope in his name, to hearken to his apoſtolical 
precepts, but to take heed that they brought not any 
new inventions of the court of Rome. The council 
conſiſted moſtly of French biſhops, ſome of whom hav- 
ing been informed by the king, of the reaſons which 
prompted him to cauſe the council to be ſummoned, 
made heavy complaints againſt Henry. They even 
propoſed to excommunicate him, for the unjuſt deten- 
ſion of the perſon and dominions of the duke of Nor- 
mandy his brother, who, as one of the cruſade, was 
under the church's protection. This propoſal would 
doubtleſs have been approved by the majority, but the 
pope, who was unwilling to break off his good under- 
ſtanding with Henry, ſet it aſide, by taking upon him- 
ſelf to exhort him to do juſtice to his brother. Some 
time after Calixtus came to Gifors, where he had a long 
conference with the king, whom he acquainted, that it 
was the council's defire that Robert ſhould be reſtored 
to his dominions. Henry replied, that he had not taken 
Normandy from his brother, but from a pack of diſſo- 
lute fellows, who were ſquandering away the inheritance 
of his. anceſtors, which Robert had delivered them up. 
He added, that he had not proceeded upon his own 
head, but by the ſollicitations of the nobility, clergy, 
and people of Normandy, who had earneſtly beſought 
him to prevent the utter ruin of the churches. He took 
care to back his reaſons with magnificent preſents, 
which wrought ſo upon the pope and the cardinals that 
attended him, that at their return, they declared, they 


had never met with a more eloquent prince. Thus 


Calixtus, throwing up the intereſts of the impriſoned 


duke, uſed his endeavours to ſtrike up a peace between 


the two kings, in which he ſucceeded the following 
year. 


— 
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* This prelate was of an unblameable life, but fo great a 
ſtickler for the prerogatives of his ſee, that he would not ſuf- 
fer the leaſt infringement even in things of the ſmalleſt con- 
ſequence. For inſtance, on the folemn feſtivals, when the 
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Peace being concluded, Henry was impatient to te. 
turn to England, from whence he had been long abſen; 
He therefore embarked at Barfleur, in 1120, with a 
numerous retinue. William his {on, who was then lx. 
teen years of age, took with him on board his ſhip aj 
the young nobility, to render his paſſage the more agree. 
able. As he fat out laſt, his inclination prompted hin 
to endeavour to overtake the king his father; and with 
that view he promiſed the ſeamen a reward, if his ſh; 
arrived firſt. This idle emulation was, in all probabi. 
lity, the cauſe of the misfortune that befell him. As 
the pilot, in order to get before the king, kept too near 
the ſhore on the coaſt of England, the ſhip ſtruck upon 
a rock and ſplit. In the fright this accident cauſed, the 
ſcamen's firſt care was to hoift out the boat, in order to 
fave the prince, and indeed, by their diligence, they had 
put him out of danger. But as he was making off, the 
cries of Matilda, his natural ſiſter, prevailed with him tg 
row back to take her in. His approach having given 
ſeveral others an 9pportunity to leap in, the Mat funk 
with its load, without any poſſibility of ſaving the prince, 
Of all that ſtaid in the ſhip, there were but very few that 
ſaved themſelves by ſwimming. From theſe it was, that 
the circumſtances of this tragical accident came to he 
known. Among the reſt that periſhed in the waves, 
were, beſides the prince, one of his natural brothers 
called Richard; Matilda his ſiſter, counteſs of Perch; 
Lucia the king's niece, the earl of Cheſter, and ſevera] 
lords. It has been computed, that about two hundred 
perſons periſhed by this misfortune. This dreadful acci- 
dent had ſuch an effe& on the king's mind, that he was 
never after ſeen to ſmile. However, his extreme deſire 
to repair his loſs, made him reſolve, in 1121. u 
marrying Adelicia, daughter to Geoffrey, earl of Loy- 
vain, But he had not the ſatisfaction he expected from 
this marriage, ſhe never proving with child. 

The ſame year, the Welſh made an incurſion into 
Cheſhire, under the conduct of Griffin their king. They 
burnt ſeveral caſtles, and committed ſuch ravages that 
they drew upon themſelves an invaſion from the Engliſh, 
Henry, at the head of his army, over-run part of their 
country; but being deſirous one day of ſecuring a cer- 
tain paſs he fell into an ambuſh, where he loſt a vaſt 
number of his men, and was hit himſelf by an arrow on 
his breaſt-plate. This accident, and the fear of not be- 
ing able to end the war ſo ſucceſsfully as he wiſhed, hav- 
ing prevented him from proceeding any further, he came 
to terms with Griffin, and a peace was concluded, by 
which Griffin was obliged to give hoſtages to Henry, 
together with a thouſand head of cattle, ro make him 
amends for the charges of the war. Not long after, 
death took out of the world Ralph“, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. The metropolrical tee continued vacant 
till the enſuing year, when Corbet, abbot of St. Bennet's, 
was elected by a ſynod at Wincheſter. 

In the year 1123, Robert de Mellent, lord of Pont- 
Audemer, created Henry freſh troubles, which obliged 
him to paſs over once more into Normandy. Tus 
lord, who was in great credit with the Normans, and 
ſecretly countenanced by the king of France, had un- 
dertaken to reſtore William Crito to his dominions. 
He had brought his project to that forwardneſs, that the 
country was juſt going to revolt, if the king had not 
ſuddenly come thither. On his arrival, he laid ſiege to 
Pont-Audemer, and took it. After which, he added 
ſome works to the caſtles of Caen, Rouen, and Arques, 
and reinforced the garriſons. Theſe precautions put à 
ſtop to the Normans, who did not think themſclves able 
to go on with their delign. In the following year, 
Robert de Mellent, and the earl of Montfort, his aſſo- 
ciate, kept the field with ſome troops; but being drawn 
into an ambuſh, they were both taken priſoners, and the 
reſt remained in peace. - 
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king was wont to wear his crown, he would not let him put it 
on himſelf, pretending, that on all occations, it was the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury's office to do it, 
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In 1125) while the king was in Normandy, cardinal 


ſohn de Creme, the pope's legate *, came tO England. 
The deſign of his coming, was to put the fintihing 
ſtroke to the reformation ot the pretended great abuſ-: of 
the Clergy's marrying, which they ſtill did, notwith- 
ſtanding all the endeavours to the contrary, A {[ynod 
being convened at London, he euren ſeveral rigo- 
rous canons to be paſſcd againit luch eccleſiaſtics, as 
perſiſted in keeping their wives f. Theſe canons, how- 
ever, Were not capable of putting a ſtop to this pretended 
Iicentiouſnels, though the king ſtrictly enjoined the ob- 
ſervance of them. B. Henry's aim was not 0 much 
to prevent the clergy from marrying, as to obtain from 
the pope, by his ſeeming zeal, a power to put in execu- 
tion the decrees of the councils on this article, as he had 
in the year 1119. When once he was inveited with this 
authority, he gave the prieſts leave, without any ſcruple, 
to keep their wives; but mark the ſiniſter view by which 
he actecd: unleſs a certain ſum of moncy was produced, 
no diſpenſation could be had! After the king had been 
marricd about fix years, there was no appearance of his 
having what he defired, on offspring by his ſccond mar- 
Hage: but to ſecure the ſucceſſion to his family, he re- 
{oived, 1127, upon getting his daughter Mariida, whe 
me emperor's death was returned to England, ac- 
!ced the preſumptive heir to the crown. This 
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ncient Saxon Kings, was endeared to the Engliſh, who 
were not as yet inured to the Norman yoke. On the 
other hand, for want of a prince of their own nation, it 
was the intereſt of the Normans to place on the throne a 
grand-daugnter of William the Conqueror, to whom 
they were indebted for ail their poſſeſſions in England. 
The caſe ſtanding thus, the king, imagining he thould 
ſucceed in his deſign, aſſembled all the immediate vaſ- 
fals of the crown, Among the barons preſent at this 
great council, were Stephen, earl of Boulogne, nephew 
to the king, and David, king of Scotland, on account 
of the fiefs he held in England. All the members of 
the aſſembly having conſented to the king's propoſal, 
David and Stephen were the firſt that took the oath of 
allegiance to Matilda, in caſe the king her father died 
withaut any male iſſue. This affair being tranſacted to 
the king's ſatisfaction, he married the empreſs Matilda 
to Geoffrey Plantagenet, ſon to Fulk, ear of Anjou, 
ino had delivered up his dominions to his fon, in order 
to go and take poſſeſſion of the crown of Jeruſalem, 
upon tie death of Baldwin TI. his father-in-law. The 
king in making choice of ear] Geoffrey tor his daughter, 
had confulted his own intereſt more than Matilda's in- 
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that Willi 
ct Lewis, take Normandy from him, he chought he 
co not do better than ſecure Geoffrey in his intereſts, 
that he might be always ready to aſſiſt, in caſe that ducliy 
ould be attacked by an enemy. It Matilda ſhowed 
dome reluctance to comply with her father's will, the 
Euglith and Norman barons ſeemed no leſs diſſatisficd 
Win this alliance. They imagined, they ought to have 
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Ry [ 2 legates a latere, as they were called, were a kind of 
Gelegates, who poſleſſed the full power of the pope in all the 
Provinces committed to their charge, and were very buſy in 
ys, a well as exerciſing it. They nominated to all 
Mev RN aſſembled tynods, and were anxious to main- 
— _ Heal privileges, which never could be fully pro- 
8 ou encroachments on the civil power. It there 
poſe p. e nee or oppolition, it was always ſup- 
N 5 25 ri was to give way: every deed which 
Tidoes ww” pretence of holding of any thing ſpiritual, as mar- 
. ppg, promiſſory oaths, were brought into the 
8 Bs. could not be canvaſſed before a civil ma- 
N . * © e were the eſtabliſhed laws of the church; and 
N by: was lent immediately from Rome, he was ſure 
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been conſulted in an affair, the conſequence whereof was 
the giving them a king. 
It was not without reaſon that Henry was apprehen- 
ſive of a league between Lewis and William Crito. 
The king of France no longer concealing his deſign ot 
putting the young prince in poſſeſſion of the dulce his 
father's dominions, inveſted him, in 1128, with the 
earldom of Flanders, that he might the better enable 
him to wage war with the King his uncle. To prevent 
his enemy's deſigns, Henry went two ways to work with 
equal ſucceſs. The firſt was, to carry the war into 
France. The ſecond to ſtir up the Flemings to revolt 
againſt their new earl, and aſſiſt Theodoric of Allatia, 
who pretended a title to Fland to this 
ſcheme, he entered France with a powerful army, whiltt, 
on the other hand, the towns in Flanders bolily declared 
againſt his nephew, Aloſt was the itt Vilham under— 
took to reduce to obedience, by a ſiege, vinch laſted 
long enough to give his rival time to come to its reliet. 
William, having intelligence of Theodoric's approach, 
went to meet him, and having gained a compleat vic- 
tory over him, returned to carry on the ßege. The 
defcat of the landorave of Aifatia would have put it 
out of the power of the beſieged to hold out. any longer, 
if, in one of their ſallies, William had not received a 
wound, of which he died in a tew days. This young 
prince had a good {hare of natural courage, and Jeveral 
other good qualities. But in order to avoid the misfor— 
tunes, the duke his father had drawn upon his own head 
by his profuſeneſs, he ran into the contrary extreme. 
This failing, joined to ſome acts of violence he had com- 
mitted in Flanders, and his immoderate love of women, 
gained him the hatred of the Flemings, and diſpoſed 
them to liſten to the ſollicitations of the king his uncle. 
The unlucky accident of this prince's ſudden death, and 
the Engliſh army being in France, obliged Lewis to 
drop his projects, and come to terms of accommodation 
with Henry. | 

In the year 1130, Henry went to Normandy, where 
he ſtaid the greater part of a year. His chief buſineſs 
was to have an interview with pope Innocent II. whom 
at length he owned for the true pope, though Anaclxtus 
his rival, was maſter of Rome. The principal difnculry 
in this affair, was France's having acknowledged Inno- 
cent, and for that very reaſon Henry's having an inch=- 
nation to fide with Anacletus. But Innocent found the 
means to manage him to dexterouily, that he got him to 
own him for pope, which did not a little turn to his ad- 
vantage. Henry, when he returned to England, brought 
along with him his daughter Matiica, who upon tome 
diſguſt was parted from the earl her huſband. Upon 
his arrival, he called a general aiſembly, where the oat 
of tealty to the emprets was renewed, after wich the 
went back to her huſband, who defired her to return. 

The year 1132 was remarkable for the founding of 
an epiſcopal fee at Carlifle, and the burning great part 
of London. As the houſes were moſtly built or wood, 
this city was frequently ſubject to the like accidents. The 
enſuing year, 1133. a new occaſion ot juy quite blotted 
out the remembrance of. this misfortune. Matilda was 
brought to bed of a prince, named Henry, after his 
orand-father. Immediately after the birth of this prince, 
the king aſſembled all the great men, and made them 
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to maintain the papal claims with the utmoſt rigour: but it 
was an advantage to the king to have the archbiihop of Can- 
terbury appointed legate, becaule the connection of that prelate 
with the kingdom tended to moderate his meaſures, 

+ "The legate ſeverely inveighed againſt the prieſt's mar- 
rying, alledging, „It was a horrid fin for a prieſt to rife 
« from the ſide of a harlot, and then to make the body of 
« Chriſt?” yet the next night (having ſaid mals that very day) 
he himſelf was taken in bed with a whore. H. Huntingdon, 
who was himſelf a prieſt, and the ſon of a prieſt, and living at 
this very time, (after an apology for making fo bold with the 
fathers of the church,) is the firſt that gives us this ſtory at 
large, and concludes, that “ the thing was too notorious to be 
„denied, neither ought it to be concealed,” 
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take their oath again. to the ſucceſſion, in which the 
new-born prince was included. This was the third time 
he made them ſwear : however, they kept not their oath 
the better for that. Matilda had two fons more, namely, 
Geoffrey and William, whom we fhall have occaſion to 
take notice of in a future part of our hiſtory. Towards 
the latter end of the ſimmer, the king went over for the 
laſt time to Normandy, The day he embarked there 
was an eclipſe of the ſun, and two days after a great 
earthquake, in which flames of fire iſſued out of the 
rifts with great violence. Robert, his elder brother, 
died before him at the caſtle of Cardiff, where he had 
been a priſoner twenty-ſix years“. He was buried at 
Glouceſter in the choir of the cathedral, where his tomb 
is ſtill to be ſeen f. | 

King Henry did not long ſurvive his brother Robert ; 
for about the latter end of November, 1135, he was 
ſeized with a violent illneſs, of which he died in about 
ſeven days. It is ſaid, he was the occaſion of it himſelt, 
by eating to excels of ſome lampreys, a hh he was re- 
markably fond of. He was then at the caſtle of Lyons, 
near Rouen, a place he much delighted in. When he 
found his end approach, he ſent for the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, his natural ſon, and earneſtly recommended to 
him the concerns of the emprels his ſiſter, without ſay- 
ing a word of the earl of Anjou, his ſon-in-law, with 
whom he was diſpleaſed. After this, he made his will, 
wherein he left to his domeſtics above ſixty thouſand 
pounds ſterling. He ordered his debts to be punctually 
paid, and all arrears due to him to be remitted. He 
died on the 1ſt of December, in the ſixty-eighth year 
of his age, and the thirty-ſixth of his reign 4. His body 
was greatly mangled, in order to be emblamed &, after 
the rude manner of thoſe days, for it was his deſire to 
be buried in England, in the abbey of Reading. 

There was obſervable in this prince a great mixture 
of good and bad qualities. He was very courageous, 
and of a great capacity, both in military and civil affairs, 
His prudence in the adminiſtration of his government 
appeared chiefly in that, during his frequent journeys to 
Normandy, there never was any inſurrection in England, 
though there was no want of diſſatisficd people. He 
was exceeding regular in his diet; never was he known 
to be guilty of any excels in eating or drinking, except 
that one time which colt him his life. He was inexo- 
rable to all malefactors, being perſuaded, that ſeverity 
was abſolutely neceſſary to curb the licentiouſneſs intro- 


duced in the late reign. His education had been of a 


quite different nature from that of William Rufus: the 


latter having had no learning at all, while Henry had been 
brought up to letters, and had made great progrels in his 
{tudies. Hence he was called Beau-Clerk, that is, the 
Scholar, becauſe in thoſe days, none but ecclefiaſtics 
troubled themſelves about literature, and princes leaſt of 
all others. He retained all his life a reliſh for the ſci- 
ences, which he had imbibed in his youth. He had even 
built a'palace at Oxford, where he often retired to divert 
himſelt with the converſation of the learned. He was a 
handſome man, and his free and open countenance, to- 
gether with his affable manner and agreeable converſa- 
tion, prepoſlciled at firſt ſight all the world in his favour. 
Theſe excellent qualities would have gained him the 
name of an accompliſhed prince, had they not been ſul- 
lied with many faults, among which cruelty, avarice, 


* He was a prince of great courage, and for ſome time, of 
great reputation. His eaſy, careleſs, and profuſe temper, made 
him loſe twice the opportunity of acquiring the crown of Eng- 
land, which he had a better claim to, and perhaps was more 
deſerving of, than his brothers. He was firnamed Courte- 
hoſe, eitner becauſe he wore his breeches very ſhort, or be- 
cauſe his legs were not long enough in proportion to the reſt 
of his body. Some give him the firname of Courteous, not 
having underſtood the meaning of the word Courte-hoſe, and 
becauſe that name was ſuitable to his generous temper. 
1 He lies in the middle of the choir, in a wooden monu- 
ment. Huntingdon ſays, he died through grief at being 
obliged to wear a caſt-oft coat of the king his brother's. 
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and an inordinate love of women, were the moſt predo 
minant. The firſt appeared trom his barbarous uſape 
of his elder brother; the ſecond from his exorbitant - 
too frequent taxes on the people; and the third, from 
the great number of baſtards he had by ſeveral miſtreſſes 
In order to make amends in ſome meaſure for his mir. 
demeanors, he founded the epiſcopal ſees of Ely ang 
Carhſle, and the abbeys of Reading, Hyde, Cheſter 
with the priory of Dunſtable. This was the method of 
atoning for offences, much in vogue in thoſe days, which 
being eaſily practicable by the rich and powerful, was 
during the times of papacy ke;*. on foot. Among * 
other buildings was a magnificent palace at Woodſtock 
to which he adjoined a large park, incloſed with a ſtone 
wall, which is affirmed to be the firſt park in England; 
though there were afterwards fo great a number, that | 
there were computed more 1n this kingdom than in all 
Chriſtendom beſides. The charter this prince granted 
the nation, upon his acceſſion to the crown, is one of the 
moſt remarkable particulars of his reign, during which 
England enjoyed a prodigious plenty of all things. For 
a ſhilling a perſon might buy as much corn as would 
lerve one hundred men a day; and for a groat, which 
was alſo the price of a ſheep, as much hay and oars as 
twenty horſes could eat at the fame time. It is true, in- 
deed, money was then much ſcarcer than at preſent, 
which may be one reafon, Why proviſions in general 
were ſo cheap during the reign of this prince. 

Henry left only one legitimate daughter, namely, the 
empreſs Matilda, and twelve || natural ſons. Among 
whom, Robert, earl of Glouceſter, made the greateſt 
figure, as well on account of his perſonal merit, as for 
his ſteady adherence to the empreſs his fiſter, as we ſhall 
lee in our account of the following reign. 
In the reign of Henry I. Chicheſter, with the prin- 
cipal monaſtery, was reduced to aſhes; and a large 
tract of buildings contained between Weſt Cheap in 
London and Aldgate, was alſo burnt down. 
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VVV 
g Henry took, he ima- 
gined he had ſccured the ſucceſſion of the crown 
to the empreſs his daughter. The triple oath, by which 
he had bound the lords ſpiritual and temporal, ſeemed 
to him a ſufficient bar to their ambition. The three 
laſt kings, by ſhutting out the Engliſh from their favours, 
in order to laviſh them on the Normans, were in hopes 
of being able, by that means, to ſecure the ſucceſſion of 
the crown to their poſterity. Herein they were mil- 
[aken; for by heaping citates and honours on their rela- 
tions, inſtead of gaining their cluidren ſo many friends, 
they created them ſo many rivals. By ſtrengthening 
the party of the foreigners againſt the Engliſh, they ſo- 
mented the ambition of the former, and put it out of the 
power of the latter to ſupport the royal family, when it 
ſtood molt in need of protection. 

Among thoſe that had ſhared the late king's favours, 
Stephen, carl of Boulogne, his nephew, was the molt 
conſiderable. Adela, his mother, daughter to William 
the Conqueror, had brought the carl of Blois her hul- 


B. the meaſures which king 
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t Hume, ch. vr. aſſigns the cauſe of his death to tae ſame 
means, that of eating lampreys to exceſs : but Rapin, by ſome 
miſtake, fixes the time of his death on the 24 of September, 
though ſeveral good hiſtorians have determined as above. 

$ Gervaſe of Canterbury, gives us the barbarous manner of 
emblaming the king's body. They cut great gaſhes in his 
flelh with knives, and then powdering it well with ſalt, they 
wrapped it up in tanned ox-hides to avoid the ſtench, Which 
was ſo infeCtious, that a man who was hired to open {115 head, 
died preſently after. 

| Authors are divided in their opinions reſpeRing the num- 
ber of king Henry's natural ſons ; Hume, ch. v1. ailigns level 
to him, though ſeveral other writers have given hin Were . 

and, 
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ſons, of whom Theobald, who was the ſe- 
-ceeded his father, the eldeſt being incapaci- 
{me natural defects. Stephen, the third ſon, 
into England, to the king his uncle and 
| the youngelt, was a monk in the monaſtery ot 
Gan The good qualities of Stephen quickly gained 
the eſteem and affection of the king, who took a 
e en in making him rich and powerful. With this 
pat conferred on Stephen, the land that were taken 
3 he carl of Mortaigne, and having ſent for Henry 
_ the monaſtery of Clugni, made him abbot of Glal- 
conbury, and ſome time after, biſhop of Wincheſter. 
The king's favours having gained the two brothers great 
credit and intereſt in England, they formed fo ſtrong a 
arty, that they thought it in their power to take the 
advantage of the diſaſter that happened in the royal 
family by the death of prince William. It is true, that 
when the late king was deſirous of ſecuring the crown to 
Matilda, Stephen was the firſt that {wore allegiance to 
her, Upon the marriage of Matilda with the carl of 
Aniou, Stephen turned his thoughts towards the acquire: 
ment of the kingdom after his uncle's deceale. Jo this 
end, by the means of ſecret emiſſaries, he fomented the 
diſguſt this match had given the nobility, and procured 
an aſſurance beforehand of the aſſiſtance of thoſe, who 
were beſt able to ſupport him in his pretenſions to the 
throne, He acted, however, with ſo much circum{pec- 
tion, that his uncle never ſuſpected his intentions. On 
the contrary, a little before his death, he conferred on 
kim a freſh mark of his affection, by marrying him to 
Matilda, only daughter and heireſs to the earl of Bou- 
logne, by which means he became more powerful, and 
in greater credit than he was before. 
The biſhop of Wincheſter, Stephen's brother, by his 
intrigues, gained the clergy over to his intereſts. This 
body was then ſo powerful, that ſuch of the lay-lords as 
were not in his party did not think themſelves in a con- 
dition to oppoſe the deſign which they ſaw was going 
forward, of placing Stephen on the throne, ſince all the 
biſhops declared in his favour. During theſe tranſac- 
tions Henry died 11 Normandy, and Stephen repaired 
to England to back his pretenſions with his preſence. 
Supported as he was, he found no great difficulty to 
carry the prize from an abſent piinceſs, Whoſe capri- 
cious and haughty temper had already raiſed a great pre- 
Judice againſt her. The nobility had the opinion of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury on the oath they had taken to 
Matilda; and his declaration was, that the oath they 
had bound themſclves to Matilda was null and void, 
as being directly contrary to the cuſtoms of the Engliſh, 
who had never ſuffered a woman to reign over them. 
The biſhop of Saliſbury maintained, that they were diſ- 
charged from their oath, becauſe Mati'da was married 
out of the tealm, without the conſent of the barons, 
whoſe intent was, when they ſwore fealty, not to have a 
king who was not of che race of William the Conqueror. 
In ſhort, entirely to remove all ſcruples, Hugh Bigod, 
Who had been high ſteward to the late king, ſwore on 
the Holy Evangeliſts, that before he died, Henry had 
Gſinkericed Matilda, and nominated his nephew Stephen 
for his ſucceſſor. This was enough to colour over the 
diſoyalty of the barons : and on theſe weak grounds they 
proceeded to reject Matilda's right, which they had 
thrice ſworn t» maintain, and to crown Stephen the 22d 
of December, 1135. Thus this princeſs was deprived 
of the crown, by the means of thoſe whom the king her 
her thought the moſt firmly engaged to her intereſt, 
? TUE it is, that the precautions, ſuggeſted by human 
Prudence, are not to be depended upon at all times! 
ies rang Was thirty-one years old at che time of his 
tte mcg and in great eſteem with the nobility. Eis 
R Jr eee that to get the barons to ſupport it, 
Ade ee in more privileges than they had enjoyed 
e 8 the Norman kings his predeceſſors, and 
is ere than he ever deſigned to grant. 
wk Dita ly, was the reaſon of their proceeding 
>. chat eagerneſs to his election. Stephen, therefore, 
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might juſtly be diſputed with him, had engaged to re- 
forin whatever had been amiſs in the three foregoing 
reigns, and the biſhop of Wincheſter, his brother, had 
paſſed his word for him. This juncture was too favour- 
able for the barons of the realm to let it flip, without 
taking the advantage of it. When they came to give 
the new king his oath, they required a great deal more 
of him than of his predeceſſors. The import of his oath 
was, “ That he would, within ſuch a time, fill up the 
« vacant biſhoprics, and leave the temporalities in the 
« hands of ſome ecclcſiaftic, who was to take charge of 
« them till the vacancy, was filled. That he would not 
« ſeize the woods of any clerk or laymen, upon frivolous 
c pretences, as his predeceflors had done; but would 
« be content with the foreſts, which had belonged to 
« the two Williams, and would make reſtitution of ſuch 
« as Henry had ufurped. Laſtly, that he would aboliſh 
Danegelt, which was inſupportable to the nation, and 
ee having been taken away by king Edward, was reſtored 
* by the Norman kings:” The bithops, on their part, 
took an oath which was no leſs uncommon, ſeeing they 
Iwore allegiance no longer than he ſhould continue to 
maintain the church in her privileges. The lay-lords 
acted with the ſame caution, if we may judge by the 
oath of the earl of Glouceſter, natural fon to the late 
king. He ſwore fealty to the king, but on condition he 
would preſerve his eſtates and honours entire, and ob- 
ſerve the covenants made with the barons. Stephen 
promiſed to do all they required of him, and moreover 
to grant an authentic charter for the ſecurity of the 
liberties of the nation, and the privileges of the church. 
The firſt thing the new king did after the coronation, 
was to repair to Wincheſter, and take poſſeſſion of the 
treaſures Henry had laid up there; they amounted to a 
hundred thouſand marks, beſides plate and jewels. With 
this money he levied an army of Bretagnes, Picards, 
Flemings, and other foreigners, whoſe aſſiſtance he 
thought he might ſtand in need of, he not having as yet 
any great confidence in his own ſubjects. At his return 
from Wincheſter, he went to meet the corps of the late 
king, which was bringing from Normandy, in order to 
be interred at Reading, according to his own directions. 
With a view to gain the good- will and eſteem of the 
people, Stephen convened a general aſſembly at Oxford, 
in the year 1136, where he ſigned the charter he had 
promiied to grant; in winch he acknowledges © his 
being elected king, by the aſſent of the clergy and 
« people. He confirms all che liberties, privileges, and 
« immunities of the church, and contents that all eccle- 
« ſiaſtical cauſes and perſons hall be tried by the clergy. 
« He promilcs not to meddle, in any manner, with the 
« temporalines of vacant biſhoprics, or eſtates belong- 
te ing to the eccleſiaſtics. He aboliſhes all the game- 
« laws enactcd lince the conqueſt, and all the foreſt- 
% laws. Laſtly, to gain entirely the affections of the 
« Fnglith, he revives the ancient Saxon laws,” This 
charter was very advantageous for the people, if it had 


| been punctually obſerved; but as W. of Malmeſbury 


remarks, juſt as the Englith had elected Stephen purely 
for their own intereſt, ſo this prince granted all they re- 
quired, rather to amuſe them, than to bind himſelf with 
fetters of parchment. The truth of this remark is vi- 
ſible from the behaviour of the king a few months after. 
The archbiſhopric of Canterbury becoming vacant by 
the death of Corbet, the king ſcized upon the revenues, 
and kept them in his hands above two years. But this 
is not all. The ſame archbiſhop died inteſtate, and the 
king ſeized upon his effects, pretending it was his pre- 
rogative ſo to do. Thus his charter and oath were 
violated. Though the beginning of Stephen's reign was 
peaceable, the tranquillity was of no long duration. 
Sulpecting ſome people in the kingdom were about to 
raiſe diſturbances, he rightly imagined the ſafer way 
would be to gain them over to his intereſt by bribes. 
Wich this view he conferred titles and honours on ſeve- 
ral perſons, and alienated abundance of the crown-lands, 
to ſuch as might be ſerviceable to him. In the mean 
time, his bounty had not the effect he propoſed to him- 
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ſelf. Thoſe that partook of his favours, looked upon 
them as their due reward; whilſt others that were neg- 
lected, grew diſguſted at it, which in the end proved 
very fatal to him,” But his greateſt overſight was the 
ſuffering the barons to fortify their caſtles, by which 
means he put it in their power to revolt whenever they 
pleaſed. In a little time, there were above a thouſand 
fortified caſtles in divers parts of the kingdom. 

In the year 1137, Baldwin de Redevers, earl of De- 
vonſhire, revolted. The earl being highly offended, 
that the king ſhould deny him ſome favour he had aſked, 
boldly declared he would obey him no longer. Pur- 
ſuant to this reſolution, he fortified his caſtle at Exeter, 
where he acted as ſovercign, exerciſing a tyrannical 
power over all that were under him. The Welſh, at 
the ſame time, made an irruption into the frontiers, 
from whence they carried off a great booty; ſo that 


Baldwin's revolt was very dangerous to Stephen. The 
king, neglecting the inroads of the Welſh, laid ſiege to 


Exeter, which, after ſome time, he became maſter of, 
purſued the rebel to the Iſle of Wight, and compelling 
him to fly from thence, baniſhed him the realm; but 
pardoned all the reſt, that had a hand in the revolt. 
This act of grace proved very prejudicial to him, as it 
ſerved to render the diſcontented party the more bold 
and daring. The Welſh war ended not fo ſucceſsfully; 
for in a battle fought near Cardigan, the king's troops 
were defeated, and very few eſcaped. It is ſaid, the 
Englith ſoldiers were {truck with ſuch a panic, that 
they even {uffered themſelves to be taken priſoners by 
women. 

W hilſt theſe things were tranſacting in Wales, David, 
king of Scotland, made an incurſion into the northern 
counties of England, under the pretence of revenging 
the wrong done to the empreſs his niece. He imme- 
diately became maſter of Carliſle and Newcaſtle ; and 
puſhing on his conqueſts, he advanced as far as Dur- 
ham. Stephen, with all expedition, marched into the 
north to repel the king of Scotland. As the particulars 
of this war are væriouſly related by the hiſtorians of the 
two nations, who agree in nothing but the concluſion of 
it, we ſhall juſt obſerve, that by the treaty of peace, the 
king of Scotland was to have Carliſle, and prince Henry 
his ton, the earldom of Huntingdon, for which he did 
homage to the king of England. The reaſon of the 
ſon's being inveſted, was becauſe the father refuſed to 
accept it on that condition, alledging, he had ſworn to 
acknowledge no other ſovereign in England but Matilda, 
in caſe king Henry died without iſie male. 

The king was no ſooner returned from his northern 
expedition, but he fell into a lethargy, which every one 
imagined would cauſe his death. They were ſo poſ— 
ſeſſed with this notion, that it occaſioned in England, 
as well as in Normandy, ſuch troubles as were not eaſily 
allayed. The king's friends were diſheartened, and 
Matilda's party gained ground by the rumour that was 
ſpreacof the king's having reſigned his laſt breath. On 
the other hand, the Welſh looking upon this as a fa- 
vourable juncture, renewed the war, whilſt the earl of 
Anjou entered Normandy, in order to take poſſeſſion 
of that part of the king his father-1n-law's inheritance, 
But, this prince was become ſo odious to the Normans, 
that to avoid being under government, they called in 
Theobald, carl of Blois, Stephen's elder brother. 'Theo- 
bald, embracing the opportunity, came to Liſicux, 
where the carl of Glouceſter delivered him the keys of 
Falaiſe. The carl remembering the laſt commands of 
the king his father in behalt of Matilda, had, with great 
reluctance, taken his oath to Stephen. 

During thele tranſactions Stephen recovered from his 
tadiſpoſition ; the great men, who had expected the 
king's death, were already divided into ſeveral factions, 
from whence he forelaw, it would be difficult to diſen— 
gage them. Theobald, his brother, creating him the 
mott uncaſineſs, he refolved to attack him in the firſt 
place, before he ſhould be able to make an alliance with 
the king of France, who alone was capable of ſupporting 
him. To this end, he entered Normandy, carrying 
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with him large ſums of money, Which was general 
found to prevail; and ſeveral of the chief men de by 
country abandoned the earl of Blois. Having 4 & 
ſucceeded, he entered into an offenſive league wi 
France, which put it out of the power of his cNemies ks 
do him any material injury. However, as Lewis could 
not, without ſome uneaſinels, ſee England and Normandy 
in poſſeſſion of the ſame perſon, Stephen delivered u 
the latter to Luſtace, earl of Boulogne, his eldeſt fon 
who did homage to the king of France for it. Theghgy 
finding he was not ſtrong enough to ſtand again th 
two monarchs, thought belt to retire. But he neglected 
not to ſend word to the king his brother, that although 
he was forced to give way, yet he dropped not his pre- 
tenſions as eldeſt, both to Normandy and England, Hi 
actions ill agreed with this haughty meſſage; for not lon 
after, he renounced his pretended right for a penſion of 
two thouſand marks a year. The union of the tuo 
kings had the ſame effect with regard to the earl of 
Anjou, whoſe claim, as huſband to Matilda, was much 
ſtronger. It is true, he made {ome attempts upon Nor. 
mandy. But after he had tried in vain to gain it by 
force of arms, he was fain to accept of, as a favour, 2 
penſion of five thouſand marks. 

Stephen, ſoon after the ſettling of the Norman affairs 
received intelligence, that the king of Scotland had made 
an irruption into Northumberland; that king having 
been invited by the Engliſh barons to ſupport the em- 
prels's right. Whilſt David was ravaging the northern 
borders, ſome Engliſh lords had ſeized upon Bedford, 
and, ii. all appearance, deſigned not to ſtop there. Upon 
news of this, Stephen came back to England; and, 
though it was in the midſt of winter, 1138, he laid ſiege 
to Bedford, and never quitted it till he became muſter 
of the place, After which, he marched into Scotland, 
whither David had retreated. W hilſt he was taken v 
in revenging on the Scots the miſchiefs they had done 
the Engliſh, he was called home by an inſurrection of 
almoſt all the barons. The malecontents complained, 
that he had broke his promiſes in many pariculars re- 
lating as well to the people, as to the church. But this 
pretence was only made uſe of as a cloak for their pi- 
vate reſentments. The true reaſon of their diſguſt was, 
their not being rewarded in the manner they expected. 
Ever ſince his acceſſion to the crown, they had conti 
nually teaſed him with their requeſts, though he had 
endeavoured one time by arguments, another time by 
promiſes, and very often by actual grants, to ſatisſy the 
moſt importunate; but this was not ſufficient to ſccue 
their allegiance, which was wholly grounded upon tie 
hopes they had all entertained of having the fame ho- 
nours, the ſame eſtates, and the ſame poſts; which was 
an impoſſibility. Robert, earl of Glouceſter, was at the 
head of the revolters. He had artfully laid hold on tws 
juncture, to form a party in favour of the emprels lus 
filter, ſtrong enough to place her on the throne, and 
was ſaid to have embarked in this enterprize at the u- 
ſtances of certain monks, who repreſented to him, ho- 
much he hazarded his ſalvation in obeying an ulurpa, 
contrary to the oath he had ſworn to Matilda, Hence 
it is evident, the monks were deep in the plot. As 100 
as Robert found he was backed by a ſufficient ſtrength 
he went to the empreſs, and informed her of what it 
had done in her behalf. After this, he wrote an abuſive 
letter to Stephen himſelf, wherein he upbraided him fo 
the breach of his oath to Matilda, and charged him with 
having occaſioned him to be guilty of the tame ce, 
To this letter he added a manifeſto, wherein he treated 
Stephen as an uſurper, and declared war againſt him. 
The king returned him no anſwer, but contiſcated ab 
his great eſtate in England. Matilda's Party, however 
daily growing ſtronger by the acceſſion of the moſt pos- 
erful among the barons, the earl of Glouceſter came i 
to England, and got poſſeſſion of Briſtol. At the = 
time other lords ſelzed upon ſeveral caſtles that * 
former kings had cauſed to be erected for the lecuiity, 
the crown, but on this occaſion greatly endangered 
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his own ſubjects, retook and razed ſeveral of theſe 
Though he had great reaſon to be daunted at 
a defection, yet he ſuppored himlelt with his 
reigners, ſhowing, on all occaſions, marks of 
an extraordinary COUrage, and a ſteady reſolution to loſe 
his life with his crown. He conld not enough admire, 
that the very per ſons who had ſhown the molt zeal to 
place him on the throne, ſhould be the frit to pull him 
down #. The king imagined the revolt was occaſioned 
by the caprice and ticklenels of the barons. They had 
made feveral complaints, which were not entirely with- 
out grounds ; for the king had not punctually kept to 
the terms of his charter, The extraordinary favours 
he had beſtowed on foreigners, particularly on V lam 
de Ypres, his favourite, gave his ſubjects a plaulible 
cauſe to complain. The ſeverity he had uſed upon 
the breaking out of the rebellion, in ſclzing upon the | 
perſons and eſtates of ſome of the barons on flight 
ſuſpicions, added freſh fuel to the fire that was al- 
ready too much kindled. In ſhort, the diſſentions 
rew to that height, by the mutual reproaches and 
acts of hoſtilities which were daily commuted, that 
the male-contents ſent Matilda vord, they were ready 
to own her for their ſovereign, according to the pro- 
miſe they had made to the king Henry, her father.— 
The king of Scotland ſomented the commotions in be- 
half of tic emprels his neice, though he was alſo uncie 
to Stephen's queen F, When he found matters were 
ripe he entered Northumberland once more, and ravaged 
in a terrible manner that country, which generally felt all 
the effe&s of the yarrels between England and Scot- 
land. Stephen nor being able then to leave the heart of 
the kingdom in order to go to the aſſiſtance of the 
North, Thurſtan, archbithop of York, undertook to op- 
pole this invaſion He called together the barons and 
gentlernen of the northern parts, and repreſented to 
them, that in this emergency, they were to depend upon 
themſelves, it not being in the king's power to fend 
them any ſuccours; which conſideration having the 
effect he expected, they unanimouſly engaged to exert 
their utmoſt to re pulſe the enemy. Quickly after, each 
appeared with his troops at the general rendezvous, 
they all placed themſelves under the command of Walter 
de Speck and William de Albemarle, and advanced as 
far as Alverton. Having reſolved to expect the enemy 
in that place, they ſet up a maſt, on the top of which 
they put conſecrated hoſts, and ſome banners of the 
ſaints, that they might rally there in caſe of neceſſity. 
Hence this war was called /, Way of the Standard, The 
Scots, much ſuperior in numbers, having attacked the 
Englith in their intrenchment, were repulſed with the 
loſs of twelve thouſand men. Though the king of 
Scotland and IAenry his ton gave, on this occaſion, 
ſurpriſing proofs of their valour, they could not prevent 
their army trom being entirely routed. It is ſaid that 
the archibiſhop's harangut to the Engliſh, wherein he pro- 
miſed Heaven to all ſuch as were ſlain in battle, did not 
a little cou ribute to the ſucceſs of that day. 
During the rranſactons in the north, Stephen ſpread 
the terror of his arms in the heart of the kingdom. 
Ihe malecontents, not daring to keep the field, gave 
him time to reduce their caſtles one alter another with- 
out oppoſition. Theſe conquelts, joined to his victory 
over the king of Scotland, aſtoniſhed the earl of Glou- 
ceſter; who, when he faw that his party daily diminiſhed, 
ad no other Couric to take but to go and ſollicit the 
empreſs to come into Incland, that ſhe might by her 
preience inſpire her friends with new vigour. The rc- 
u cat of the earl of Glouceſicr, and the flight of ſome 
other lords of his party, having procured the King ſome 
reſpite, he reſolved upon pulhing on the Scotch war, 
which had been fo luccelsfully begun. With this deſign 
—— üä— 
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he advanced towards the north, and in his way took the 
caſtle of Leeds, after which he continued his march to- 
wards Scotland, where David had retired after his defeat. 
His intent was to give the Scotch king battle ; but as 
David was unwilling to run any hazard in his own coun- 
try, he carefully avoided all opportunities of coming to 
an engagement. However, he reſolved to ſue for peace, 
which was readily granted, and prince Henry of Scot- 
land was put in potſeTion of the county of Northum- 
berland, and the earliom of Huntingdon. In return 
for theſe advantageous articles, David bound himſelf by 
oath never to concern himſelf any more in the quarrel 
berween Stephen and the empreſs. The war being thus 
ended, the king returned home, attended by the prince 
ot Scotland, who by his noble and generous carriage, 
had ſo wrought on the heart of Stephen, that he loved 
him no Jeſs than if he had been his own ſon. The 
king's careſſes to the young prince ſtirred up the jealouſy 
of the earl of Cheſter and ſome other lords, who, under 
the pretence that the king had placed him above them 
ac his table, retired from court. But ſupnoſing Henry's 
birch had not required that diſtinction, yet his merit de- 
lerved that the king ſhould pay him a very particular 
reſpect, fince all hiſtorians give him the character of 
an accomphited prince. Stephen continued therefore, 
notwthſtanding the envy of the Engliſh, to ſhow him 
marks of his affection, particularly in a caſe, which de- 
monſtrated him to be fincere. This young prince, who 
had accompanied the king to the fiege of Ludlow, 
naving approached too near the walls, was like to have 
been taken from his horſe, by the means of an iron 
hook at the end of a rope, if Stephen had not, with 
the hazard of his own life, ran to his reſcue. An action 
which redounded as much to the honour of the king, 
as of the prince, for whom he tellified fo great an af- 
ſcction. 

This ſame year, Alberic, the pope's legate in Eng- 
land, convened a ſynod; wherein Theobald, abbot of 
Bec, in Normandy, was clected archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, to the great ſatisfaction of the Engliſh, who had 
with regret beheld the metropolitan ſee vacant for two 
years. 

The king, in the year 1139, imagining the clergy 
had grown very haughty, as indeed they had, grew jea- 
lous of their power, which ſuffered him not to conſider 
with his wonted prudence, what he was about to do, 
when he meditated the lowering of their greatneſs, 
Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury, had two caſtles as ſtrong as 
they were ſtately, one at the Devizes, and the other 
at Sherborne, and was building a third at Malmeſbury, 
Alexander, his nephew, bilhop of Lincoln, had built 
one at Newark, and ſcrupled not to declare, that it was 
deſigned as much for the fecurity as for the dignity of 
his church. Nigel, biſhop of Ely, another of Roger's 
nephew's, imitating the ſtate of his uncle and couſin, 
alfected a magniſicence in his retinue and houſe, that 
ſtirred up the envy of ſome, and the indignation of all. 

W hen theſe three prelates came to court, they were at- 
tended with ſo many armed followers, that it ſeemed 
rather as if they deſigned to brave the king, than to pay 
their reſpects to him. This proud and pompous man- 
ner of living having procurred them abundance of ene- 
mies, there were lome that took an opportunity of re- 
preſenting to the king, that he could not be ſafe, while 
the biſhops were lo powerful. His ſuſpicions were fur- 
ther confirmed by the rumour that was ſpread of Ma- 
ulda's being ready to come into England, where ſhe 
had a ſtrong party. Though the biſhop of Saliſbury 
had a chief hand in the election of Stephen, yet he fan- 
cied he was grown a favourer of Matilda, and in this 
belief formed a deſign ro humble the pride of the 
biſhops and his nephews. In a general aſſembly held at 
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+ Mary of Scotland, ſiſter to the empreſs's mother, married 


Euſtace, earl of Boulogne, by whom he had Matilda, wife to 
Stephen. 
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Oxſord, the retainers of the biſhop of Saliſbury, having | 


. . A | 
picked a quarrel with thoſe of Alan ct. | 
of Richmond, it happened that one of the cart $ knights | 
was killed in the ſcuffle, and abundance of the people 


wounded on both ſides. +T he biſhop's followers got the 


better, having been aſſiſted by thoſe of the bithops of 
ly and Lincoln, and of the chancellor, who paſſed 
for Roger's nephew, though in truth, ſays Rapin, he was 
his ſon. The king, willing to lay hold on this opportu- 
nity to mortify the whole family, ſummoned them all 
four to appear at his court, and anſwer for this riot of 
their domeſtics. This ſummons was according to law: 
but the ſatisfaction the king demanded was not ſo. He 
was not content with the mulct enjoined by the law in 
the like caſes; but inſiſted upon the biſhops delivering 
into his hands all their caſtles, as ſuretics for their future 
allegiance. Theſe demands ſeemed too exhorbitant to 
the prelates; they deſired to conſider of the matter. 
Whilſt che king was waiting for their anſwer, the 
biſhop of Ely abſented himſelf, and retired to Roger 
his uncle's caſtle at the Devizes. His going off having 
prevented the adjuſting of matters, the king went im- 
mediately and laid ſiege to the caſtle, where was alſo 
Matilda, the wife or concubine of the biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury. This place being very ſtrong the king who fore- 
ſaw the ſiege would prove a difficult work, bethought 
himſelf of an expedient to put an end to-1t without loſs 
of time. He ordered the biſhop of Sarum and the 
chancellor to be led up cloſe to the wall, and fent word 
to Matilda, that unleſs ſhe inſtantly delivered up the 
caſtle, the chancellor ſhould be hanged up on the 
ſpot; neither ſhould the biſhop eat or drink till it was 
ſurrendered. Theſe threats having wrought upon her as 
he expected, ſhe delivered up the caſtle, wherein he 
found forty thouſand marks in ready money. The 
biſhop of Lincoln procured his liberty, by ſurrendering 
to the king his caſtle of Sleaford. Shortly after Stephen 
became' maſter likewiſe of the caſtles of Saliſbury, 
Malmeſbury and Sherborne. 


jures, he purchaſed the friendſhip of the king of France, 
and entered into an alliance with him. This league was 
cemented by the marriage of Euſtace, the ſon of Stephen, 
with Conſtantia, ſiſter to Lewis the Young, who had 
ſucceeded Lewis the Fat, his father. The king's ſe- 
erity towards the biſhops, greatly diſguſted the whole 
body of the clergy,- who made loud and unremitted 
complaints. The archbiſhop of Rouen, who was then 
in England, was the onlyone that was not offended at 
it. He was perſuaded that, without ftriking at the im- 
munities of the church, the king might ditpoſſeſs the 
bithops of their fortified caſtles, which had nothing to 
do with their privileges as churchmen. But the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, who had lately been made legate of Eng- 
land, was not of his opinion. This prelate entertained 
a ſecret diſguſt againſt the king his brother, for not per- 
mitting him to have a hand in the adminiſtration of af- 
fairs ; and under pretence of ſtanding up for the rights 
of the church, he called a ſynod at Wincheſter *, and 
ſummoned the king to appear and give an account of his 
actions. At the opening of the ſynod, he aggravated, 
in a very bitter manner, all that Stephen had acted againſt 
the three biſhops. He exhorted the prelates vigorouſly 
to maintain the rights of the epiſcopal dignity, and the 
privileges of the church. After which, he proteſted he 
would put in execution the decrees of the council, though 
it colt him the friendſhip of the king, the loſs of his 
eſtate, and even his life itſelf. Stephen had ſent to the 
council tome lords, with Alberic or Aubrey de Verc, a 
famous civilian. As ſoon as the legate had made an end 
of his ſpeech, theſe lords demanded why the king was 
ſummoned thither. The legate anſwered, it was to give 
his reaſons for having impriſoned the biſhops, and de- 
ipoited them of their eſtates: a crime, added he, hi- 
therto unheard-of in the Chriſtian world. Alberic, 
taking him up, faid, that the prelates had been puniſhed 
not as biſhops, but as the king's ſubjects and ſervants. 
The biſhop of Saliſbury not reliſhing that diſtinction, 


* Huwe, ch. vii. ſays that this ſynod was held at Wellminſter, on the goth of Auguſt, 


With the money he found 
in theſe ſtrong holds, where the biſhops Kept their trea- | 
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immediately replied, that the biſhops could nc . 
be looked upon as the King's ſervants. T 
majority of the ſynod being much of the fame opinjc. 
the archbiſhop of Rouen, who thought that the enitces..: 
dignity was no ground for an independent Pow. , fl 
deavoured to ſer them right as to that matter. Je * 
manded, whether they could clearly prove from ge 
canons, that biſhops, as ſuch, ought to have fortiSe, 
caſtles ? « But,” added he, © luppoſing vou couid mat 
« appear, that you may be poltelicd of Brong | 
without acting contrary to the canons of the church 
yet by what right can you refule to deliver them i i 
the hands of the King at a time when the Kingdom; 
threatened with an invaſion ? Is it not the kinwy bu. 
ſinefs to take care of the ſafety of the ſtate? And © 
ſubjects refuſe to admit hum into their fortreſſes with. 
ou rring the guilt of rebellion?“ "Theſe aroy. 
ments were not of ſutficient force to make the biſſidn, 
deſiſt, and the legate propoſed to excommunicate the 
king, and ſend deputies to Rome to lay their caſe be 
fore the pope. Matters being carried to this heightb. 
the lords who were ſent by the King, thionght it time +, 
ſpeak a little more freely; and declared, that if the 
ſynod excommunicated the king, the biſhops would n 
have cauſe to repent their proceeding 
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23; and in cafe any 
of them made a journey to Rome on that occation, they 
would find it no eaſy matter to return. "This declaration 
made ſuch an impreſſion on their minds, that they were 
unwilling to expoſe themſelves. to the king's diſpleaſure, 
in order to gratify the reſentment of the legate. Ac. 
cordingly, the ſynod having decreed a deputation to the 
king, to demand a fuitable reparation, broke up after 
having fat but three days. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
the legate and archbiſhop of Canterbury went to the 
king, and earneſtly beſought him to prevent a rupture 
between the eccleſiaſtical and civil powers. Notwitk- 
ſtanding the ' diſpoſition of the King, the deſigning 
clergy wrought jo powerfully on the minds of the vu). 
gar, that the people eſpouſcd their cauſe, as if they 
themſelves had been deprived of their rights and liber- 
ties. The whole kingdom was quickly over-run with 
male- contents, who only wanted a leader to head them. 
In ſhort, the clergy's faction was fo ſtrong, that the 
major part of the lay-lords came over to their fide. The 
emprets looking upon this as a favourable opportunity, 
relolved not to let it pats by unheeded ; but to repair 
immediately to England, though the had not above one 
T his was 
a very conſiderable troop for the buſineſs ſhe was 
upon: but ſhe relicd on a powerful aid fron: the dit- 
contented party. She took up her firſt quarters at the 
caltle of Arundel, which belonged to the queen dowage?, 
being part of her dowry. "The earl of Glouceſter, who 
came with his ſiſter, thinking her fafe in a place where 
ſhe was received with all the reſpect due to her rank, 
Iclc her and went to Briſtol. In the mean time, Stephen, 
who was beſieging Marlborough, being informed of 
Matilda's arrival, ſuddenly broke up the ſiege and 
marched towards Arundel. At the king's approach, the 
queen dowager repented of her having given admittance 
to Matilda, tearing it might occaſion the lofs of her 
callic, with all the privileges the enjoyed in England. 
On the other hand, honour and honeſty would not ſuf- 
cr her to deliver her gueſt into the hands of her enemy. 
To free herſelf from this perplexity, ſhe ſent the king 
word, that it he perſiſted in requiring her to deliver up 
the emprets, ſhe was no leis bent on her ſide 20 protect 
her, till ſome one or other came to her relief. But at 
the ſame time ſhe deſired him to conſider, that ſhe had 
not entertained her, as an enemy to the king, but as his 
mother-1n-law, widow to a great emperor, to whom 
ſhe could not but pay the reſpect due to her quality. 
That her intent was not to countenance the deſigu the 
might have againſt him, but only to prevent any ill from 
befalling her whilſt ſhe was under her roof. In {10 
ſhe propoſed to the king, that Matilda might have 
leave to retire to fonie other place, where it would be 
as caſy for lum to beſicge her as in Arundel caſtle. 
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ther Stephen? was ſenſihle that it e er 127. 
We caſtle, before it might be relieved, or w 
op himſelk bound to oblige the queen fo far, he 
* thought — Sp Ry 5 1 155 
. 4 her, that Matilda ſhould be ſafely conducted 
acqua hich was accordingly done. But he had 
h Briſtol; Which was accord! 815 DU | 
* reaſon to repent afterwards of his having 
Y generous. Matilda having remained at Briſtol 
ennie time, removed to Glouceſter. During her ſta⸗ = 
hell two cities, ſhe ſo artfully managed the e e 
„the clergy and nobility, that ſhe gained them b = 
orer to her ide, and by their means, almoſt the WAok 
body of the people. 1 here adhered to the king on A 
rns and his forvign army, which, tough ill paid, 
ſerred him with fidelity. A civil war was the 3 
onence ; and, in the following year, 1140, the whole 
linadom was divided, every city, county, and perſon 
taking the part of the king or the empreſs, according as 
tler were led by paſſion or intereſt, The lords, neareſt 
a neighbourhood and blood, committed the utmoſt cru- 
lies on one another, burning the houſes, and pillaging 
the vaſſals of their competitors, ſo that a terrible confu- 
Gon was Quickly ſpread over the face of the whole King. 
In this fatal anarchy, the barons, acting as ſo- 
vereizns, grievouſly oppreſſed the people, and even 
«ined their own money. On the other hand, the king 
and Matilda inſtead of redreſſing, connived at theſe do- 
ings, fearing the calling their friends to an account 
would make them change their parties. Moreover, the 
foreign ſoldiers, of whom Stephen's army entirely con- 
Gted, occaſioned ſtill further diforders. As the king 
was not in 2 capacity to pay them duly, he was forced 
to ſuffer them to plunder the poor people, who though 
innocent, felt the greateſt ſhare of the calamities of a 
civil war, 
The biſhop ef Wincheſter, however, became at length 
ſenſible of his overſight in raiſing a ſtorm, which he 
forchaw would infallibly overwhelm the king his brother. 
He reflected, that being brother to Stephen, he himſelf 
would certainly be involved in the ſame ruin with him, 
2nd conſequently it was his intereſt to ſtand by him, and 
not to help forward his deſtruction. Being deſirous of 
regaining the king's confidence by ſome important ſer- 
* * he drew to Wincheſter a number of lords, who 
= cot, 1534 detained them priſoners, 
h {1cir caſtles to the king. 
ai} lis difficulties, ſhowed great re- 
1cſs of mind, which did not a little 
ds keeping ſtedfaſt to him a great many, 
's would have deſerted him had they ob- 
lea, wavering. Far from being daunted at 
; ICks he received, Stephen daily made freſh 
i remedy, by his valour and prudence, the 
ftered by the revolt of his ſubjects. He even 
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my (ut up. But meeting with more difficulty than 
dach imagined, he turned the ſiege into a blockade, 
it was ng ſooner retired, but the earl of Glouceſter 
cleaped from the caſtle, and ſeized Worceſter, whilſt 
te bargns of his party ravaged the counties of Cheſter 
an Nottingham. Matilda was, in the mean time, 
cory beſieged in Wallingford, but ſhe eſcaped from 
me Place, and retired to Lincoln. As ſoon as the king 
J * Rn it, he formed the deſign of ſurpriſing her, 
6 caps. rage Lincoln, where he had a great many 
Mana, Col | not be defended by the few troops 
* is with her. He would kave taken his rival 
<a . which held out but a few days, had ſhe 
e ed to elude his vigilance, whilſt articles of 
n/a tion were drawing up. Stephen, milling his aim, 
without leaving a garriſon in the town, for tear of 
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weakening his army. He was hardly gone, before he 
was informed, that the earl of Cheſter; ſon-in-law to the 
carl of Glouceſter, was come thither with! 
brother in order to keep their Chriſtmas, 
defire of having theſe three perſons in his power, made 
him march back with ſuch fpred, that the cart had bur 
quit time to retire into the caſtle, winch was umme.!1ately 
eſted. However, he found the means to eſcape, and 

im ta 


get to the earl of Glouceſter, in order to deſire þ1 
come to the relief of the beſieged, who cauld not hold 


l 
out long. The earl of Glouceſter, willing to ſuccour 
his own daughter, drew all his troops together, and 
marched towards Lincoln .: t expedition, that the 
K1ng's forces were in danger. Having forged the river 
Trent, a thing the king thong! 
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ö ght impracticable, he came 
ſuddenly ſo cloſe. to the royal army, that neither fide 
could avoid coming to a bade. "The two armies being 
drawn up, the fight begun, which for 
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fought on both fides with equa] Bravery ; but at length 
the king's horſe, conſiſting of Flemings and Pretaigns, 
giving ground, they were fo vigorouſly prefied, that 
they could not rally again. The earl of Glouceſter 


F "YH 
tak ing hold of this advantage, 


him any further damage, but to fait on the king's. in- 
fantry, who being deſtitute of the afhitance of the ca- 
valry, alio turned their backs. And Stephen, who 


could not bear the thoughts of flying trom the earl, was 
left almoſt alone, and on foot, in the midſt of the fleld 
of battle, aſſaulted by multitudes, but defending himſelf 
againſt all their efforts with an aſtoniſhing valour. He 
was forced at length to ſubmit, being ſurrounded on all 
ſides by the enemy, and having none to. aſſiſt him. 
However, he held out to the laſt extremity ; for his 
battle-ax being broke by the force of his blows, he drew 
out his ſword, and defended himſelf for a conſiderable 
time longer, foaming with rage at being thus abanodned 
by his army. After he had performed more than could 
naturally be expected from a ſingle perſon in the condi- 
tion he was in, his ſword broken in pieces, and little 
more than the hilt remaining in his hand, he was knocked 
down on his knees with a ſtone. 
called William de Kains, ran in, and having ſeized hin 
by the helmet, preſented his ſword to his throat, thircat- 
ening to kill him, unleſs he yielded bimſelf priſoner. 
Notwithſtanding the extreme danger he was in, he re- 
fuſed to ſurrender himſelf to any but the ear} of Glou- 
ceſter, who, at that time, was near the {pot. As ſoon a 
the earl had him in his power, he conducted him to the 
empreſs, who ordered him to be confined in the caſtle 
of Briſtol, where he was ignominicuſly laid in irons. 
Whilſt this unfortunate prince was in this degraded 
condition, Matilda. in 1141, improved the advantages 
ſhe had gained by her arms. All England deſerted the 
impriſoned king, except London and the county of 
Kent, where he had ſtill ſome friends left, by the means 
of the queen his ſpouſe, Euſtace, his ſon, and William 
de Y pres, his favourite. "The barons that preſerved their 
allegiance, retired to London, where they had intereſt 
enough to gain admittance, and to prevail with the citi- 
zens to enter into a confederacy with them in favour of 
the king. Normandy ſoon followed the example of 
England. No ſooner had the earl of Anjou intelligence 
of the king's imprifonment, but he went thither to get 
the Normans to own Matikla for their ſovereign, which 
he found no hard matter to do. At the ſame time, the 
king of Scotland, breaking the late treaty, invaded the 
northern counties, under pretence of afſifting the em- 
preſs, but in reality to ſerve his own intereſt. One 
would think that the complete victory gained at Lincoln 
would have placed Matilda on the throne without any 
further trouble. But there was one obſtacle more to 
get over before ſhe could hope to enjoy the fruits of her 
ſucceſs; which was, to regain the biſhop of Wincheſter 
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in 1140, we cannot help thinking, with Hume, chat it hap- 
pened Feb. 2, 1141. 
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to her fide, With this view ſhe went to him at Win- 
cheſter; and upon. her offering him the diſpoſal of all 
the church preferments, he threw up the cauſt of the 
king his brother, and promiſed to uſe his endeavours to 
gain Matilda the ſuffrages of the clergy. He even to 
his Catit to her beforehand ; but with this limitation, 
that it ſhould be binding no longer than ſhe kept true to 
her promiſes. On the morrow he received her with 
great pomp in the cathedral church, where he ſolemniy 
excommunicated all the king's friends, and abſolved all 
ſuch as ſhould abandon his party, and came over to the 
empreſs. Quickly after the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
ſwore allegiance likewiſe to Matilda; but before he did 


lo, he procured the king's conſent, which he went to 
aſk himſelf of the king in priſon. 

Matiida now wanted nothing but the ſtamp of public 
authority to complete her being queen of England. But 
though the was ſure of the content of the temporal lords, 
yet ſhe was apprehenſive of meeting with ſome oppoſi- 
tion from the clergy. The legate having taken upon 
him to make this matter eaſy, called a council at Win- 
cheſicr, where all the biſhops and abbots were preſent, 
with the arch-deacons as repreſentatives of the inferior 
clergy. The day before the opening of the ſynod, the 
legate took care to confer in private firſt with the biſhops, 
then with the abbots, and laſtly, with the arch-deacons, 
each of them ſapart. It is not known what paſſed at 
theſe private conferences, but it was plain enough, next 
day, what uſe the legate was willing to make of them. 
As ſoon as the council was ſat, he made a long ſpeech, 
wherein he endeavoured to make appear that the mal- 
adminiſtration, diſhoneſty, and tyranny of Stephen, had 
been the ſole cauſe of all the troubles in the kingdom. 
He owned, that indeed, he himſelf had undertaken to be 
anſwerable for his good government, when the neceſſity 
of affairs had, as it were, compelled the Engliſh to place 
the crown on his head; but that he had been entirely diſ- 
appointed in his brother, and was heartily ſorry to find 
himſelf obliged to revoke his engagement for him. He 
inſiſted much on his former oath to Matilda, adding, it 
was reaſonable to prefer the orders of the Almighcy, 
whoſe will it was, that juſtice ſhould be done the empreſs, 
before the intereſt of the neareſt relation. He proceeded 
to put them in mind, that he had done all that lay in his 
power to make Stephen ſenſible of his ill conduct, even 
to the ſummoning him before a ſynod, but that all his 
brotherly and kind admonition had proved ineffectual. 
That this obſtinacy was a clear evidence to the Engliſh, 
to what calamities they would have been expoſed under 
the government of ſuch a prince, if it had not pleaſed 
Divine Providence to gave ſentence againſt him, by ſut- 
ſcring him to be unpriſoned. In thort, ſince God's 
judgements were now fallen on the head of the king, 
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them, their ſilence was interpreted for their an 


. whom they had elected, they were to atone for their 
fault, by reſtoring the crown to the princeſs, to whom of 
right it belonged. © I have theretore,” continues he 
&* convened you, by virtue 0: the apoſtolic power com- 
mitted unto me, to conſult about the means of ap- 
pealing the troubles of the ſtate. This affair was 
debated yeſterday, in the preſence of the majority of 
the clergy, who, beyond all diſpute, have a principal 
ſhare in the election of the kings. And, therefore, 
after mature dehberation, we have detertained to ac- 
knowledge Matilda, daughter to the incomparable 
king Henry, queen and ſovereign of England.” The 
major part of thoſe that were preſent, and not in the 
ſecret, were extremely ſurpriſed at this ſpeech, and 
much more to fee an election tranſacted in private by 
the clergy, after an unprecedented manner. Neverthe- 
leſs every one remaining ſilent, ſome being gained over, 
and others not daring to ſtir for fear none ihould back 
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* Fitz Stephen, a contemporary writer, aſſures us, that the 
Londoners could-carry into the field eighty thouſand comba- 
tants. If this account could be depended upon, London at 


that time mult have contained near four hundred thouſand in- 
habitants, which is more than double the number it contained 
at the death of queen Elizabeth. 


This account however, 
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tion. The legate told them further, that he had! 8 


moned to the council the maviitrates of Lon 
that they had promiſed to ſend their deputies, 
ingly on the Morrow the deputt 'S arrived. But inſteys 
Ol contenting to what the count nad done, they declare 
they had orders from the city and barons that were ,, 
tired thither, to petition for the King's liberty. Th 
legate replied, chat it became not the Londoners to be; 
a league with the barons, Who had, in a cowardly te 
ner, deſerted their king in battle, and were endeavgy. 
ing to embroil the kingdom in freih troubles “*. Thi 
antwer, lo far from the point, not being latislactoꝶ to 
the deputies, they demanded a more direct one; but in 
vain. The legate did not think fit to re-examine a tino 
which he pretended was already decided. Before the 
riling of the ſynod, a Chapiain o Stephen's Queen, of. 
tered to the council a letter, which he delivered to the 
legate, But becauſe the pretite, after he had read it ty 
himſelf, would not communicate it to the aſſembly, the 
chaplain bluntly took it out of his hand, and read it aloud. 
This letter, wherein the queen earneitly beſought them 
to ſet the king at liberty, proving of no effect, the coun. 
cil broke up, after having excommunicated all that fi 
adhered to Stephen. This affair being thus ended, the 
emprels had nothing to do but to gain the conſent ofthe 
Londoners, in order to her coronation. To this purpoſe 
ſhe was obliged to enter into a negociation with the city, 
which laſted ſome time. In the interim, Matilda ad. 
vanced as far as Reading, where the governor of Oxſord 
came and offered her the keys of his caſtle, humbly cn- 
treating her to honour that city with her preſence. Sbe 
readily comphed with his requeſt, and after the inhabi- 
tants of Oxford, and the country round about had {worn 
allegiance to her, ſhe removed to St. Albans, where ſhe 
waited for the reſolution of the Londoners. The city 
was then over-run with troubles and confuſion. Some 
were for continuing ſtedſaſt to the king, although a pri- 
loner : others for giving away to the times, and recog- 
nizing Matilda. Theſe laſt having prevailed at length, 
the empreſs came to London, where the was magnif- 
cently received amidſt the vaſt number of barons that 
attended her. The city of London having thus declared 
for Matilda, ſhe met with no farther oppoſition ; and 
from that time they begun to prepare for the ceremony 
of her coronation. In the mean while ſhe was every 
where acknowledged as ſovereign. 
During this interval, king Stephen's queen waited on 
the empreſs, with a view to prevail upon her for ſ me 
condeſcenſion towards her huſhand. As ſhe had bt 
all hopes of ever ſeeing him on the throne again ſhe 
deſired nothing more than his liberty. She pro! ied, 
in the name of that unhappy prince, that, contert with 
becoming a private man, he would renounce the crown, 
and to remove all ſuſpicion, would depart out of tie 
kingdom, and pals the reſidue of his days in a monaſten. 
He even offered to take his oath never to return more, 
and to give hoſtages for the performance of his promiſes 
But ſuch was the iniquity of thoſe times that there Was 
no reliance on words or oaths, there having been 10 
many freſh inſtances, how little ſcrupulous people were 
in breaking them. Accordingly, Matilda rejected all 
theſe propofals with great haughtinels, forbidding the 
unfortunate queen ever entering into her prelence agus. 
The biſhop of Wincheſter became alſo a ſupphant to 
her in his turn; but he had as little reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with her generoſity as the queen. He imagined, that 
the ſervice he had lately done her highly deferved lone 
return. Accordingly, he petitioned for Euſtace, tus 
nephew ſome favour, which was haughtily refuſed him. 
This was ſufficient to ſtir up the biſhop to revenge 
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for Peter of Blois, who was alſo a con- 


hardly deſerves credit; x 
Mo 4 


temporary writer, who was a man of ſenſe, and who lee 
have been well-informed with regard to the particulars he 4 
recorded, acquaints us, that London contained then only 10 
thouſand inhabitants. 
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ded by his direction but he plainly perceived that 
a eated him with diſdain, and looked upon him as her 
unde His turbulent and revengeful temper never 
letting him reſt under theſe circumſtances, 2 
ſcom that inſtant, to plot and contrive again atl 25 
baeing, With impatience, to convince the ungratetul 
7 that it was no leſs in his power to pull her 
wn, than it was to ſet her up. Perhaps he would 
have found it a difficult taſk to bring about his deſigns, 
the empreſs herſelf had not furniſhed him with the 
means, by her extreme pride, which made her regard 
er ſubjects but as ſo many ſlaves. A fatal piece of po- 
ler, which procured her abundance of enemies, at a 
ime when it was her buſineſs, on the contrary, to try to 
„ain the Engliſh by mild and popular methods. She 
grew upon herſelf chieſly the natred of the Londoners, 
by refuling to grant the only thing they petitioned, and 
which the king her father had poſitively promiſed them, 
namely, to mitigate the ſeverity ob the Norman Jaws, 
and revive thoſe of king Edward. This ill- adviſcd prin- 
cf; imagined herſelf fo far above all contradiction, that 
ne forbore not to tread in the ſteps of her predeceſſors, 
gie ing her ſubjects all the fair promiſes in the world, at 
ſcalt till ſuch time as ſhe was more firmly eſtabliſhed in 
wer, Her haughty carriage quickly wrought a great 
change in the minds of the Enghſh, who now began to 
be ſenſible, what a rifk they ran of being unhappy under 
her government, unleſs timely care was taken to prevent 
the impending evils. The biſhop of Wincheſter fo- 
mented, to the utmoſt of his power, theſe diſcontents, 
and, by his ſecret emiſſaries at London, ſtirred up the 
citizens to revenge the contempt M atilda had ſhown for 
them. His contrivances were carried fo far, that he per- 
ſuaded them to join in a plot to ſeize the empreſs's perſon. 
What care ſoever might be taken to conceal their deſign, 
ſhe had timely notice of it, and went from the city in ſo 
great a hurry and fright, that ſhe left her palace and 
goods expoſed to the fury of the populace. Though 
the legate had miſſed his aim, yet he thought, that he 
had not a little forwarded the execution of his project, 
ſceing he had brought the Londoners to declare againſt 
Matilda, Secure of their aſſiſtance, he privately con- 
certed meaſures with the queen, his ſiſter-in-law ; after 
which he ſent word to Euſtace, to hold himſelf in readineſs 
to march with the Kentiſh-men, promiſing him, he ſhould 
{0on be at the head of a conſiderable army. Hav- 
ing thus laid his ſchemes, and ſecretly gained over to 
the king's party ſeveral lords that were diſguited at the 
emprefs, he ordered the caſtle of Wincheſter, and ſome 
others that were at his diſpoſal, to be well ſtored with 
proviſions and arms. 

It cannot be imagined that theſe things could be 
tranſacted without Matilda's knowledge. She, how- 
ever, put herſelf at the head of her troops, attended by 
the earl. of Glouceſter and the king of Scotland, who 
was come into England to be preſent at the coranation, 
As foon as the came near Wincheſter, ſhe ſent the 
biſhop word, that ſhe had ſomething to communicate 
to him, and. therefore deſired he would come to her. 
The prelate greatly miſtruſting ſhe had been informed 
ot his proceedings, eaſily perceived that this was only an 
arutice to enſnare him. Accordingly, inſtead of going 
to her, he ſent her an ambiguous anſwer. At the lame 
ume, he flipped out of the town at a gate on the other 
ue, and drew his friends together, who only waited 
his orders to put themſelves in motion. All things be- 
iog in readineſs, they were quickly in arms. The 
Kentiſh-men having joined the Londoners, Stephen's 
queen, Euſtace, his fon, and William de Y pres headed 
them, and marched to Wincheſter; where the empreſs 
ad like to have been ſurpriſed, and had fearce time to 
Set into the caſtle. As the inhabitants of Wincheſter 

0 appeared a little too zealous in her cauſe, the 
hop, out of revenge, {ct fire to the cry, though it 
was the capital of his dioceſe. Twenty, churches were 
urn to aſhes, with a nunnery, which bore the name of 


St. Grimbald. The care the biſhop had taken to ſtore 
Na. XI. 


enemy. 


rinceis, 


He had been in hopes, chat the ne, queen would be | 
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the caſtle with all ſorts of ammunition, rendered the ſiege 
very long and difficult. The beſiegers applied them- 
ſelves cloſely to it, for two months, in hopes of putting 
an end to the war at once, by taking the heads of the 
contrary party. The ſame reaſon obliged the beſieged 
to think of their ſafety. When they found there was no 
poſſibility of holding out much longer, they refolved 
upon hewing themſelves a paſſage with their ſwords, and 
running all riſks to ſecure the empreſs's perſon. With 
this view they iſſued out in good order, Matilda and the 
king of Scotland marching in the front, and the earl of 
Glouceſter bringing up the rear. They were no ſooner 
ſallied out, but the king's troops were cloſe at their heels, 
endeavouring, by frequent attacks, to retard their march 
whilſt the reſt of the army were advancing to ſurround 
them. In all theſe little Ncarmifhes, the cari of Glou- 
ceſter vigorouſly oppoſed the enemy, and gave ſignal 
marks of his conduct and valour. Bur his efforts, which 
indeed were very ſerviceable to Matilla, as they gave 
her time to get off, proved tatal to himſelf. As the 
emprels's danger made him negicct his own ſafety, he 
would march the laſt through a narrow defile, where his 
troops being hard preſſed by the enemy, he had the 


misfortune to be taken priſoner. Witham de pres, to 


conducted to Rocheſter in Kent, where the king had 
more friends than in any other part of the kingdom.— 
In the mean time, Matilda making all the ſpeed poſſi- 
ble, eſcaped with a few followers to the caſtle of Lug- 
gerſhall, and from thence to the Devizes. Here ſhe 
repoſed herſelf a little, thinking ſhe had time enough to 
get to Glouceſter; but when ſhe was about to purſue 
her journey, ſhe received intelligence that the road was 
lined with the king's ſoldiers. Brompton acquaints us, 
that ſhe eſcaped their vigilance, by being carried to 
Glouceſter in a coffin, which it never entered into any 
one's head to ſearch. But this as it will, it is certain ſhe 
found the means to avoid this danger. 

W hilit the empreſs was taken up in contriving the 
means how to reliſt her enemies, the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter and the reſt of the king's friends were uſing 
their utmoſt endeavours to bring of? the earl of Glou- 
ceſter ſrom his ſiſter's party; but all their ſollicitations, 
and the conſideration of the ſtate he was in, could make 
no impreſſion upon him. He firmly perſiſted in the 
allegiance he had ſworn to her, and would not ule any 
diſſimulation in the matter, which night have gained 
him his liberty. After fix months 1impri2nment, Ma- 
tilda, who had a tender affection for him, and that very 
juſtly, and beſides could not well do without him, con- 
ſented he ſhould be exchanged for the king. In vain 
were endeavours uſed on this occaſion to bring matters 
to an accommodation between Stephen and the empreſs. 
As the thing they both Jaid claim to, was of fuch a na- 
ture as not to admit of diviſion, there was no poſſibility 
of concluding a peace. The exchange of priſoners, 
therefore, was all that could be done, each party being 
left at liberty to purſue the war. 

Since the biſhop of Wincheſter had reſolved to aban- 
don the empreſs, he had written to the pope, to entreat 
him to authorize his proceedings in behalf of the king 
his brother. As the pope had no information of what 
paſſed in England, but from his legate, he did not fail to 


| tend him an anſwer. according to his wiſh. The pope's 


. O * a 
letter came not to hand till after Stephen was ſet at 


liberty. In it he blamed the prelate for having neglected 
hitherto the endeavouring to reſtore his brother to the 
throne, and enjoined him for the future to do his utmoſt 
towards it, exhorting him to uſe all power eccleſiaſtical 
and ſccular to accompliſh that buſineſs. Backed with 
this authority, the legate ſummoned a council at Weſt- 
minſter, before whom the pope's letter was read, The 
king, who was there in perſon, bitterly complained 
agalnſt ſomeof his ſubjects, who, not content with waging 
war againſt him, had tor a long time ſhamefully detained 
him in priſon. After this, the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
in a rhetorical harangue, endeavoured to juſtify his late 
conduct and the frequent breach of his oaths. Bur he 
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would have found it a difficult matter to purge himſelf, 


had he not been befriended by the preſent juncture of 
affairs. He concluded his ſpeech with excommunicating 
all the adherents of the empreſs, as fo many enemies 
to the public peace. The people were not at all pleated 
toſee themſelves thus liable to excommunications directly 
oppoſite to one another, according to the humour of 
the legate ; it being his common practice to excommu— 
cate the friends of the adverſe party. However, no 
one was ſo hardy as to open his mouth againſt it, well 
There was only a 
lay-agent of the empreſs's, who by her order charged 
the leg; ite to his fa ice, that it was he himſelf that had in- 
vited her into England. He had even the boldnels to 
tell him, that it was by his advice, that his brother met 
with ſuch hard treatment during his impriſonment. Ihe 
legate made no reply to theſe reproaches ; but retolved 
to purſue his new meaſures, and to complete his re- 
venge by entirely putting it out of Matilda's power ever 
to take poſſeſſion of the throne again. 

In 1142 Stephen was ſet at liberty; and from that 
time, Matilda's intcreit declined fo viſibly, that the carl 
ot Glouceiter was afraid her party would degencrate 
into nothing, unleſs ſupported by foreign ſuccours. Io 
this end he went to Normandy, to ſollicit the carl of 
Anjou to maintain the right of the emprels his wife, the 
which was his ſon's alſo ; but the carl was too much em- 
broiled in domeſtic troubles, to be able to lend any 
great matter of ſuccours into England. The Angevin 
nobility were diflatished with him, and the Normans were 
not ſettled enough in their obedience, for him to venture 


to be at a diſtance from them, or to leave his country 


unprovided with troops. He contented himſelt, there- 
tore, with ſending a few troops to Matilda, together with 
Henry his eldeſt jon, to try whether his preſence would 
have any influence over the Engliſh. During the ab- 
ſence of the carl of Glouceſter, Matilda was retired to 
Oxford, where ſhe thought ſhe might remain in ſafety, 
till the ſuccours ſhe expected from Normandy were ar- 
rived. The king reſolved to lay fiege to that city, in 
hopes of getting his rival in his power, before the ear]'s 
return. The ſiege was carried on with all the vigour and 
diligence poſſible, and held out in the ſame manner by 
the empreſs, who had nothing to truſt to, but a ſtout 
defence, in order to avoid the misfortune that hung over 
her head. The approach of winter gave her ſome hopes 
the king would be obliged to retire ; but he being re- 

ſolved to continue his attacks, notwithſtanding the rigour 
of the ſcaſon, Ihe found herſelf at length reduced to a 
necellity of capitulating. As ſhe dreaded above all 
things, the undergoing the ſame fate ſhe had inilicted 
on her enemy, ſhe did not think fit to wait the iſſuc of 
the capitulation, which could not but prove fatal r& her. 

Whilſt ſhe amuſed the king with demanding ſuch terms, 
as he would never grant, the took the advantage of a 
dark night, and went out of the city, cloathed all in 
white, that ſhe might deceive the ceytinels, by reaſon 
the ground was covered with ſnow. She paſſed the 
Thames on the ice, and walked about ſix miles on foot, 
with the ſnow beating in her face all the way. In lpite 
of all difficulties, the came to Abington, where ſhe took 
horſe, and rode that lame night to Wallingford. I he 
king was greatly altoniſhed at this deception z and though 
he applauded the method, yet he was much c hagrined. 

In the mean time, prince Henry and the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, who were juſt arrived, being informed of the 
emprels's lucky eicape, went to her at W. allingford 

where the ſiglit of her ton blotted out, for a time, all 
remembrance of her misfortunes. 

In the beginning of the year 1143, the legate ſum- 
moned a council at London, at which the king was pre- 
ſent. He made a long ſpeech, the drift of which was to 
convince the biſhops, of the necetlity of their exerting 


R | © 
themſelves more vigorouſly than they had hitherto done, 
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in order to bring a war, to prejudical to the kingdom, 
to a peedy concluſt jon. He declared, he was ready to 
perſevere in expoling his life in the forvice of that (tate; 
but added, he could not flatter himſelf with any hopes 
of ſucceſs, without the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects, And 
therefore he required, that all thoſe who were able 10 
bear arms, fhould attend him in his military expedition; 
and that the reſt ſhould furniſh him with money, Thi, 
was addreſſed particularly to the c lergy, who being en i 
tirely guided by the bithop of W inchefſter, promiled ty 
grant him a ſub! idy. However, Upon this cond ition, 
that the church ſhould be better protected for the futur 
than it had hitherto been. Thus we find a ſelſiſhnes- i 
every cauſe the clergy eſpouſed. The king having af. 
ſured them, that it was his | intention, and that he u ould 
always take care, that the canons ſhould be ſtrictly ob. 
ſerved, the council paſſed two, which related to the 
times, By the firſt it was declared, that he that killed 
an eccleſiaitic, ſhould not be abſolved by any but the 
pope. The tecond ordained, that whoever inſulted t. ic 
huibandman, actually employed in his vocation, hong 
ſuſter the fame puniſhmen t, as they that committed the 
like outrage in a church or church-yard, The remain. 
der of the occurrences of his ycar conliſt only of a tech. 


ous account of the particulars of the civil war, which 
laid the kingdom walle. We meet with nothing but 
taking and ſurpriüng caſijes, tome trunng f dee 


and abundance of barbarities and cruelties Committed d 
both ſides. Not to tire the reader with the recital cf 
matters of no moment, we ſhall juſt oblerve, that in 
this and the three following years, Stephen' s party gained 
ground; to which the de: ith of the earl of Glouceſte 5 
and of Milo, the earl of Heretord *, her chick rd 


Jor and moſt faithful triznd, greatly contributed, Alter 


the loſs of theſe two carls, Matilda, percciving he ould 
not be able to ſtand her ground much longer, leſt Egg 
land and retired to Normandy, whither the Prince her 
ſon had already been ſent. The earl of Ajon, h 
father, had carneſtly defired her to do to, d 
ceiving, it was to no purpoſe that he cx of: hin | 
continual danger in endeavouring to inatch irc! 
2 crown, on whole head it icemed to be 
placed. 
Upon the empreſs's departure in 1147, Stephen find- 
ing hunlclt in pcateable policfiion of che crown, endea- 
voured to ſecure it after his death, to Fuftace, his eldeſt 
lon. With this view he perſuaded {ome of the barons 
to take their oath to him, imagining he ſhould by that 
means gain his point. Towards the latter end of this 
year he kept his Chriſtmas at Lincoln; where he would 
put on his crown, notwithltanding it was foretold, by a 
certain prophecy, that great misferrunes ſhould befal 
tac kings who duril appear in that city with their Crowns 
__ 
atilla having, as it were, dropped all preteaſtons 0 

rere throne of England, Stephen thought ot nothing bit 
reaping the ſruits of his lab Murs, and repairing the mi 
chiels the kingdom had ſulisred by a tedious ind de- 
ſtructive war. But Henry, the eldeſt fon of Matilda 
by the earl Anjou, a prince f ſixteen years of age, 
and of a lively and enterpriſing genius, thought the dt 
ſicultics, which the empreſs his hes met with in Eng- 
land, ought not to be any diſcouragement t. Lg He 
imagined that thoſe who had lupport: 1 ihe right of the 
lawtul heir, would always cortinuc in the lame mind, 
and that a new leader, of more youtl and vig our, would 
inſpire them with freſh courage. In this ca, he fe- 
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ſolved, in 1149, to go tothe king of Scotlat, 1:15 gre 3 
uncle, and concert meatures with him concern; 43 
belt method to accomphith his deſizn. David! 


* 
** 


notice of the prince s coming, inct him in North 
land. After he nad con ferred With him about 
fairs, he knighted him, according to the cuſton ol thote 
days, when this ceremony was deemed ACceaary 3 
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in Rymer's Fœdera, tom. 1. p. 8. 
See Rapin, book v1. 
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hat took upon them the profeſſion of arms. In 
che ſollowing year Stephen, who had received intelli- 
ence of this interview, fearing they had ſome deſign 
upon Vork, marched thither and reinforced the garriſon. 
Upon his approach, one ewo Princes too their leave 
of one another; David returning co Scotland, and 
Henry to Normandy. He was ſcarce arrived at Rouen 
when Geoffrey his father departed this lite, leaving him 
the earldom of Anjou, till the empreſs his mother's 
death ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of Normandy, after 
was to give up Anjou to Geoffrey his younger 


thole'f 


which he 


brother. 8 f | 
Lewis the Young, who greatly diſtinguiſhed himſcif 


in the cruſade which was Carried on in che year 1148, 
being returned to France, divorced his wife Eleanor in 
1151, rs : 
and all the dominions he had received with her as a 
dowry. AS oon as this divorce became public, Henry, 
who with bis mother's conſent. had taken the title of 
Juke of Normandy, contrived the, means to ſecure the 
»offefſion of this rich heireſs. Matters were carried on 
with ſuch fſecreſy, that the firſt news Lewis heard of the 
affair, was, that the duke was gone to the queen at 
Bourdeaux, where their nuptials were ſolemnized with 
extraordinary magnificence, This enraged te Eren h 
king, who could not bear to ſee another decked with 
the ſpoils, he Linſelf had voluntarily relinquithed, He 
was alſo apprehenlive Henry would become a formid- 
able enemy to France, if he thould ever aſcend the 
throne of England, to which he had ſo good a title. On 
the other hand, this ſame marriage made Stephen no lets 
uneaſy, who could not behold this increate of power in 
his rival without dreading the conſcquences of it. The 
jealouſy of theſe two monarchs being thus rouſed, it was 
not long before they entered into an alliance, the deſign 
of which way to humble a prince, who was grown very 
formidable th both. Lewis raiſed him diſturbances in 
Anjou by means of Geoffrey his brother, who thought 
he had a right, by virtue of his father's will, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of that earldom. At the ſame time, he inveſted 
once more Euftace, fon of Stephen, with Normandy, 
that Henry thus attacked from two quarters, might al- 
ford the king of England time to eſtabliſh himſelf on die 
throne. In tue interim, Stephen took all the meaſures 
he thought capable of deftroying the duke's party in 
England, in order to render all his hopes fruitleſs of ever 
coming to the crown. In his opinion, the beſt method 
was, to get his fon Euſtace crowned beforchand. 
the archbithop of Canterbury poſitively refuſed to com- 
ply with his requeſt, and the reaſon he gave was ſtill 
more offenſive than the denial itſelf, He told the king, 
that the pope had expreſsly forbidden him to crown the 
lon of a prince, who, contrary to his oath, had uſurped 
the kingdom. The King was ſo incenſed at the obſtinate 
denial of the biſhops, that he cauſed them to be all ſhut 
up in one houte, where he reſolved to keep them till 
they ſhould comply with his will. This extraordinary 
way of proceeding did not meet with ſucceſs. The 
houle, where the biſhops were detained, not having been 
Caretully enough guarded, the archbiſhop found the 
Means to get out and efcape to Normandy. By his 
Wight the king's project became of non- effect. 

Stephen, in 1152, being greatly offended at the pro- 
ceeings of the bithops, thought the beſt way to bring 
them back to their duty, would be to ſcize upon ſome 
caltles, which {til} remained in the hands of the duke's 
friends, and by that means deprive them of their pro- 
tection. At the ſame time, he ſent his ſon Euſtace into 

ormandy to join the king of France, and attack that 
duchy. Stephen's aim, was to prevent Henry from 
coming into England and aſſiſting his friends there. But 


thi Henry, by 


o 
17 a 
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us War laſted not fo long as he expected. 
us extraordinary courage and diligence, drove out of 
Anjou his brother Geotirey, who had already ſeized up- 
N lome fortrefles ; after which he marched back to 
n 1 found the means, by making him 
e N erg % conclude a peace with the king of 

a is donc, he quickly drove Euſtace out of 


But 


' 


——_—— 


and reſtored to her, Guienne, Poictou, Saintonge | 
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Normandy, Euſtace finding nothing was to be done in 


that country, returned to England, and joined his father, 
who was employed in the ſiege of Wallingford. This was 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in the kingdom. Accord- 
ingly, the king ſpent ſo much time in the fiege, that the 
duke had time to come to its relief, after he had ſettled 
his affair in Normandy. The young duke perceiving 
of what importance it was to ſuccour his ſriends in Eng- 
land, led thicher to conſiderable a number of forces, that 
he gave new life to his party, which fince Matilda's de- 
parture, ſeemed to be quite dejected. Several barons 
immediately ſoine ] him, and pu into his hands thirty 


fortified castles, whole garrifens he reinforced. After 
this, he haſtened to the relief of Wallingford, which 


was very hard preſſed, though the king was ablent, be- 
ing gone to London to make freth preparations. Henry 

rawing near with his army, and finding it a difficult , 
matter to aſſault the befiegers in their intrenchments, 
contented himſelf with ſecuring the avenues, through 
which they were ſupplied with proviſions. This way of 
proceeding 
Stephen marched with ſpeed to their ſuccour. He con- 
ducted his forces very near to thoſe of the duke of Nor- 
mandy, and without deſigning to attack him, brought 
him into the fame inconveniencies, he had for ſome days 
reduced the beſiegers to, It was ſcarce poſſible for the 
armies to ſeparate without engaging. Accordingly the 
two leaters were preparing for battle with equal ardour, 
when, by the prudent advice of the earl of Arundel, 
who was on the king's fide, they were prevented from 
coming to blows, Ne repreſented to the king, the mi- 
(cries the kingdom was going to be expoſed to by a bat- 
tle, Which could not but be very bloody, and almoſt as 
fatal to the vanquiſhers, as vanquiſhed. He added that 
it would be more Chriftian-like, to try whether matters 
could not be accommodated by a treaty, which would 
reſtore peace to the unfortunate kingdom. Whether the 
earl's remonitrances made any impreſſion on Stephen, 
or whether he was apprehenſive ot being deſerted, if he 
obſtinate!y perſiſted in a reſolution to fight, he conſented 
that an accommodation ſhould be propoſed to the duke. 
It was not without diſficulty that the young prince, who 
had prepared for battle, was brought to hearken to the 
king's propoſal. But perceiving that the Englith lords 
prefied hin very earneſtly to it, he thought proper to 
yield to their importunity, and conſent to the interview 
Stephen had demanded. In a ſhort conference, theſe 
two princes held together on the oppoſite vans of the 
Thames, which was very narrow at that place, they 
agreed upon a truce, in order to have time to negociate 
a Peace. 

Fart Huſtace was highly diſpleaſed at this truce ; and 
to avoid being obliged to ſign the treaty, Euſtace ſud- 
denly leſt the army in 1153, and retired into Suffolk. 
Shortly after, as he was ſitting down at tablein the abbey 
of St. Edmundſbury, he became frantic, and died in three 
days, being eighteen years of age. He was buried in 
the abbey of Feverſham with the queen his mother, who 
died a few months before. Conſtantia his widow, daugh- 
ter to Lewis the Fat, was afterwards married to Ray- 
mond, earl of Thoulouſe. 

Stephen was extremely afflicted for the loſs of his 
queen and fon ; and this year the nobility openly aban- 
doned him, and eſpouſed the cauſe of the duke of Nor- 
mandy. As there were very few barons but what had 
been guilty of diſloyalty, the dread they were in, that 
the king might have in his thoughts to be revenged of 
them, made them judge it neceſſary for their ſaſety, to 
put themſelves under the protection of the duke; and 
their ſutpicions were confirmed by the king's tranſactions 
with the earl of Cheſter, This earl having waited on 
the king with an offer of his ſervice, had been taken in- 
to cloſe cuſtody, from whence he could not free himſelf 
but by delivering the caſtle of Lincoln into the king's 
hands. The reafon of the king's behaviour to the earl 
of Cheiter was becauſe he had privately aſſiſted the 
duke of Normandy, as appears from a charter 1n the 
collection of Public Acts, whereby Henry promiſed him 

the 
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the poſſeſſion of certain lands. It is probable, therefore, 
that Stephen had ſome intelligence of this matter. 

David, king of Scotland, died this year, leaving only 
ſome grand-children by Henry his ſon, who died before 
him. Malcolm and William, the two eldeſt, ſucceeded 
one another to the crown, and David, their brother; was 
earl of Huntingdon. 

The truce between Stephen and Henry was renewed 
ſeveral times, by reaſon of the difficulties which occurred 
in the negociation of the peace. They only obſtacle was 
Stephen's deſire to ſettle the ſucceſſion on his fon Wil- 
liam, to which Henry would by no means conſent. He 
was willing that Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown during 
his life: but after his death, he inſiſted upon ſucceeding 
him. He thought he had abated a great deal of his 
right, in obliging himſelf not to give any diſturbance to 
a rival, who was not vet fifty years of age. Stephen, 
at length, reflecting on the ſtate of his affairs, and the 
great obſtacles that lay in his way, by reaſon of Henry's 
powerful ſupporters, refolved to purchaſe peace, by lay- 
ing aſide the deſign he had formed. As ſoon as the 
articles were ſigned, Stephen performed the ceremony 
of adopting the young duke, who paid him the rever- 
ence due to a father. On the other hand, William, the 
king's fon, ſwore fealty to Henry, who promiſed to 
m intain him in the poſſeſſion of the eſtates of his family, 
an'! of all thoſe that had been granted him by the king 
his father, ſince his acceſſion to the crown“. This 
treaty was concluded and figned at Wincheſter, at an 
aſſembly convened for that purpoſe, of all the lords ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, in the year 1153. After this, the 
two princes made their public appearance together in 
the principal cities, where they were received with great 
demonſtrations of joy ; and the people greatly rejoiced 
at the reſtoration of peace and tranquility, after ſo many 

ears of trouble and confuſion. Gervale affirms, that 
amidſt theſe rejoicings, Henry diſcovered a conſpiracy 
laid againſt him by William, the king's fon ; and adds 
the plot would have been executed, had not William, 
by accident, fallen off his horſe and broke his thigh. 
To this he attributes the ſudden departure of the duke 
of Normandy, who, without ſhowing any ſigns of miſ- 
truſt, took his leave of the king, and returned to his 
dominions, till the death of Stephen ſhould put him in 
poſleſſion of the throne of England. 

By Stephen's agreement with Henry, he could have 
no hopes of leaving the crown to his fon, yet he was ſo 
affected with the miſertes the kiugdom had endured, 
that he reſolved to ule all his endeavours to repair them. 
le even feemed to take proper meaſures to that end. 
But death, which frequently turprizes men in the midſt 
of their good intentions, prevented him from executing 
his deſign. He died in the fiftieth year of his age, 
on the 25th of October, 1154, eleven months after the 


treaty with Henry. He was buried by the queen his 


wite, and Euſtace his ſon, in the abbey of Feverſham, 
„nich he himſelf had founded. 


——— —_ <—_— —— —— —̃ * 


* This argreement is recited and confirmed by Stephen's 
charter us declaration under his feal, in Brompton's Chro- 


If we conſider this prince's character in genera] n. 
it may be ſaid, that he was worthy to have ved in 
ter times, and that his good qualities more than cc 
terballanced his bad ones. But it wonld be very dig 
cult to juſtify all the ſteps he made towards mounting 
the throne, particularly the breach of his oath, Fr 
cordingly, though the content of the barans may ſeem 
to be of ſome weight in this matter, yet as it was pra. 
cured by faction and cabal, {everal are of opinion, ry 
he ought to be deemed an uſurper. The violation gf 
his word on certain occaſions, is allo a ſtain to his me. 
mory. Perhaps the circumſtances of the times, ang x 
his affairs, hurried him on to greater lengths than his 
natural temper would otherwite have carried him: but 
one cannot refuſe him the commendations due to his vn. 
lour, clemency, and generoſity. He gave a prof ot 
the firſt in the battle of Lincoln, where he was taken 
priſoner. That he was poſſeſſed of the two other vir. 
tues cannot be denied, when we conſider, that through. 
out his whole reign, there is not a ſingle inſtance of t. 
verity to be met with, though ſeveral of the barons, 
whom the fortune of war had put in his power, had 
giving him but too much reaſon to uſe them with rigou: 

The troubles during this reign furniſhed the cleroy 
with a favourable opportunity of railing the mitre above 
the crown. The court of Rome laid hold alſo on this 
juncture, to introduce into England new laws, which 
the Engliſh, without doubt, would have oppoſed at any 
other time. The canon law compiled by Gratian in 
1151, by the authority of Engenius III. was brove' 
into I'ngland, by the means of the diſpute between ths 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of Wincheſter 
about the legateſhip. This conteſt gave the Italin 
canoniſts an opportunity to ſettle in England, and intro- 
duce, by degrees, the ſtudy of the canon law into the 
univerſity of Oxford, where Vacarius was the ſirſt pro- 
feſſor. 

Stephen left only one legitimate fon, whoſe name was 
William. This prince was carl of Boulogne in right of 
the queen his mother. Stephen had alſo a daughter 
named Maria, who after ſhe had put on the veal, was 
married to Philip of Alſace; but, upon the death of her 
huſband, ſhe returned to the nunnery. A natural fon of 
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ſome hiſtorians reaſon to think, that Stephen leſt behind 
him only one ſon, who was illegitimate. 

King Stephen is ſaid to have founded the abbeys of 
Coggeſhall in Eſſex, of Furneys in Lancaſhire, of Hur- 
huilers and Feverſham in Kent, a nunnery for black 
nuns at Higham in the ſame county, and a nunnery at 
Carew. His queen Matilda founded the hoſpital of St. 
Katherine's, near the Tower of London. The abbey 
of Stratford Langthorn, within four miles of London, 
was founded by Sir William de Mount FVitchet, Sir 
Richard Baker acquaints us, that there were more ab- 
beys erected in his days, than had been within the ſpace 
of an hundred years before. 
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nicle, p. 1037, 1038, directed to all the faithful people af 
| England. 
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Stephen's, whoſe name was likewiſe William, has gireck 
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III. 


OF EMINENT PERSONAGES 


Mentioned in the preceding Books. 


S accounts of the lives of thoſe perſonages who 
by e been eminent either in the Ch urch or the 
e highly inftruc ive, as well as entertaining, we 

28 "hg 145 the limits of our Hiſtory will permit, lay 
beſore our ReaGers, Biographical Anecdotes of various 
Eccleli altics, St: uelmen, CC. 

The juſtly celebrated and truly venerable By DE was 
born 21 6735 in the * met of che monaſtery of Jarrow, 
near the mouth of the river Tine in Northun \berland. 
He vas educated, and ſpent the whole of his days, in that 
monaſtery. He was ordained a deacon at nincteen 
vears of age, and a prieſt at thirty, from which period, 
til bie &frieth year, he was alm ſt conſtantly employed 

| l3terary work Or Other. He WS the author of 
an Ec al Hiſtory of England, from the Invation 
F if 5 jus Cælar to the year 731. F te died at the age of 
<ty-two years, in 735, at Jarr. w; from which place 
15 + body was removed to D urham, where it was d. Po- 
ſited in the {ame coffin with that oi St. Cuthbert. 

Gernrac, a celebrated monk who had been a foldier 
ſeren vear, and who out of humanity, uſed to return the 
third part oi the pan GC! he took from his enemy Je 
ſlourithed in the 1 htj century, and was the 11 an- 
choret in En gland. He made choice oh fenr . place in 
Mercia {or his retirement, which was called Crowland, 
„ and where che famous monaſtery of that 


State, 
ſhall, 


: 
? 


11 vo 


os cit le 


or Cro vlan. 
name was afterwards erected. 

ALCU1N. or AL BIN, a famous Benedictine monk who 
flouriſhed near rhe cloſe of the eighth ce urg, Was ade 
abbot of St. Canterbury. Me wgbhy birth 
a Northumbrizn, and was diſciple to Eghert, archbiſhop 
of York. He was ſent on an em! alf by Ola to Char: 
lemagne, who was fo pleated with his company, con- 
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derlacion, and manners, that he defired Offa to permit 
hum to remain at his court; where Alcuin taught that 
einperot logie, aſtronomp, and the mathematics. At 
the 1 initigar: on of the prelate Charlemagne founded the 


v Oi Paris, and alto that of Pavia. He died in 
dot. His literary compoſitions were numerous. 

EN, Or ASSERIUS MENEVEXNSI1S, a celebrated 
gin hiftorian, who was bred a monk of St. David's, 
in Wales. King Alfred, finding he was a learned man, 
long ande araeſtly entreated him to go to court; but he 
„ou not yield to the king's requeſt, without leave to 
be fx months in the year at the abbey. He wrote the 
firſt fortv-five years of the Life of Alfred, which was 
continued to the death of that monarch by {ome later 
writer, This book was firſt publiſhed by archbiſhop 
Parker in the old Saxon character. Dr. Gale publiſhed 
Aiferius's Annals; which Leland calls the Chronicle of 
dt. Neot's, becaule he found it in that monaſtery. He 

hed | b iſhop of St. David's. 

EOTS, an abdot, diſtinguiſhed on account of his 
birth, ! bis le arning, his regularity, and his zeal in pro- 
moting the j; itereſ of true re ligion. According to ſome 
biſtorians, he Was nearly related 0 king Afred; and 
orden allert, that he was dect led from the blaod roval 
We aſt Anglia. Ee ed mn 890, in Cornwall, where 
© left his name to the town of Neotftow, or St. Neot's. 
At this place he was buried; but when earl Alric's ſeat 
In | Elumm, Zdomliire Was CONV erted into a monaſtery upon 
account, his remains were removed thither, and the 
tg pee Oe OE ys. Or . * 
Fete th 4005 e 0 cot's; whence his bones 

"time removed to Croyland Miniter in 121 3. 


El AED, Or ATHELWARD, amonkaſh hiſtorian, 
No. EY 
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who wrote in the reign of Udgar, and lived till 1090, 
though he did not continue his Chronicle to that Year 
He was, as he himſelf jays, deſcended trom the bl: 20d- 
royal. His works ce nſiſt of four books, which were 
publiſhed by. Sir H. Savil; but, according to biſhop 
Nicholſon, they were an impertect tranſlation of the 
Saxon Annals. His hiſtory, being written in a very 
obſcure ſtile, is held in but lit tle eſtimation. 

ManiaxnusScortus. Thus celebrated perſon was a 
native of Scotland, being born ia 1028. - At the age of 
thirty years he retired to a monaſtery at Cologne; 
whence he removed to the abbey of Fulde, where he 
wrote a General Hiſtory of Europe from the Creation 
of the World to the year of our Lord 1082. He died 
in 1086. 

LANFRANC, whole name and actions have been fre— 
quently mentioned in our former pages, under the reigns 
of W illiam the C onoueror and William Rufus, was born 
at Pavia, in Italy. After he had finiſhed his ſtudies, he 
embraced the monbiſh life at the abbev of Bec, in Nor- 
r where he taught logic, and gained great repu- 
tation. He frequently FCPTrO: iched the reſt of the frater- 
nity on account of their ignorance, which, 1n the event, 
proved the raiſing of Lantranc. The monks preferred a 
CO mplaint aga inſt hm to W liam, then only duke of 

Normandy; "and the prelate was obliged to go to court 
to punde himſclf, and prove his innocence of the crime 
laid to > his charge, In this converiation with the duke, 
7 prince was 0 > charmed with his mcrit, that inſtead. 
of puniſhing chim, as his acculers expected, he made him 
abbot of St. Septen at Cas n, Wi ence he was ſafter- 
wards promoted to the arctic nh of Canterbury, 
The eſteem which ijus cccleſiaſtic vas held in by Wil- 
e after he had obtained cles throne of 1 land by 
nguelt, is almoſt incredibie; but in the reign of his 
{on William Rufus, whole accciiion bg the throne was 
not a little lacilitated by [ail e 5 e {cl undler the 
roy al (dit pleaſure. H 15 acath, Hove ver, K. ch * 1 ne 4 
in 1089, rer him, without doubt, rom a valt deal of 
trouble and vexation. He rebuilt the church ot Canter- 
bury, which hn id Bes en deſtroyed by the Danes, in arch- 
bithop's Elphegus's time, and fixed the number of the 
monks of St. Auguttine's at one hundred and fifty, 
which before was unlimited. He allo gave them a 
Prior inſtead of a Chorepul: copus. By a tamous inal he 
gained his cauſe againit Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, and 
cart of Kent, and with it the poſſeſſion of twenty-five 
manors, which that carl had unjuſtly ſelzed upon. He 
was a great ſtateſman, as well as an able and Jearncd 
divine. He wrote a Commentary on St. Paul's Epil- 
tles, and an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; but the moſt re- 
markable of his operations was a Treatiſe againſt Beren- 
garius, concerning the Body and Blood of Jeſus Chriſt 
in the Sacrament. * 

ANSELM, who had been abbot of Bec in Normandly, 
before he was promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, was 
perhaps one of the moſt famous of all the Engliſh bithops, 
by realon ot his diſputes with William Rutus and 
Henry 1. but as theſe have been ſufficiently treated " 
under the reigns of thole monarchs, we'ihall pals ove 
them in this place. He was born at Aoſt, in Rah, 4 In 
the year 1033. At the age of twenty- ſeven years he 
turned ee ng in the abbey 'of Bec, of which Lanfranc 
was prior. When Lanfranc was removed to St. Ste— 
phen's, at Caen, Anſelm was made prior, and afterwards 


abbot of Bec, whcace he was b. romoted to the ſee ot 
L. Canterbury 
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C1nterbury as beforeſaid. He compoſed feveral theo- 
logical treatiſes, of which Father Gerberon publithed 
the largeſt edition in 1676. His writings are full of 
naet aphyſic al queſtions, argued with the appearance of a 
great deal of logic. He died in 1109, and was cano- 
nized in the reign of Henry VII. at the inſtance of Car- 
dinal Morton, then archbithop of Canterbury. 

GILBERT biſhop 4 of London, was a very taimous and 
learned man in the reign of Henry I. On account oft 
Insgreat learning, he received the appellation of Univer- 
ſaliſt. He was the author of a Comme ntary on the 

ſalms, and an Expoſition of the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, which are full extant in Manutcrip k. 

OsSMUND, bithop of Saliſbury, by Birth a Norman, 
was carl of Dorſet, and privy councellor to William the 
Conqueror, at the time of his being made bithop of that 
lee. Every Crocele, in his davs, made ule of a different 
liturgy, and Olmund, finding that the one uſed in his 
dioccie wanted revital, undertook the correcting of 1t. 
He rendered it more pure than it was before, by CX- 
PUnging, a great number of barbarous exprethons, and 
digeſting the whole in a more commodious, manner. 
The liturgy, Secundum uſum Sarum, together with the 
emendations of Oſmund, was foon after received in other 
dioceſes. Oſinund died i in 1099. 

IN Gr, or ISGULPHUts, whole hiſtorical labours 
have frequent); been ulſeſul to us in the compilation of 
part of our Hiſtory, was born at London in the year 
1030. His father was one of Edward the Confeſſor's 
courtiers. Ingulf was made know 1 to Wilham the 
Conqueror, when that prince, who was then only duke 
oi Normandy, CAINC into England tor an interview with 
king Ldward. 2 Ele attended him into Normandy in the 
quality ot ſecretary; but lome time after, reſigning His 
oitice, he went in pilgrimas ze to ſeruſalem. At his re- 
turn he became a monk in the abbey of F 01 ATE rault, 
whence he was invited into England, and male abbot of 
Croyland by VV 8 the Conguarey, He died in 
1109. He was the firſt of our Eugliſh hiſtorians after 
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the Conqueſt; and wrote a Hiſtory of Croy 
Abbey. 8 
or FRI, abbot of the fame m7 naſte ery, an 
diate ſucceſſor to inguli, was the firir, 1525 2 
writers, who ere Fed ſchools at es 808 her. 
{ettled tour of his monks as Þ rofeflors. Ab. out the 
1114 he began a cuſtom which was afteryar! 
Prac tied by all the m nk. Upon Good F ricay, Sy: 
year, he ſtripped himfelt to the waiſt before all the bs 
vent, ant ordered him! et to be lever cly ICOUr, red.” Th; 
he dxl with a view of doing penance for his fins, ar , 
make a deeper impreſſion on hie mind of our 8 Ch 5 
great and bitter tufterings. 8 
FLORENCE, a monk of Worceſter, wrote a Chrom: 
winch ende 0 a is Ute in 1119, but it was coin 
fiityvears farther by another monk ot the ume morale; 
KADMERUS, a monk of Canterbury, +a the 8 
of the Hiſtory of the two \V ilituns 8 
the year 1066 to 1122. 
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alu Fenn 
ö It was publithe 
Seiden under the tit! iftoria Novorum, & 
V Ork, Kay 5 biſhe 00 Nichol! G11, 18 C011 q Oc c GT 
and! is of ung ueſtionable autho! ity; and Sele en 
tyle equals Miahneſbury' S, but luis matter an: w. 
exceed ole of that cccleſiaſtic. 

WiLLlaMor MALvEsBURY, ſo callc bes wie he 
was a monk, and lbrary keeper of that religious hau! 
was the author of a work Be Geftis Regum Ar lors 
in five books, with an Appendix in 
calls s Hiftorta Novella. He 
and made a judicious collection of whatever he found 
upon record, from the arrival of the Saxons to the eight 
year of the reign of king Stehen, anno 1142. + 
called, by {ome of cur hiltorians, clo gant, learn 
taithtul ; and by the grcat LIE, he is ftyled the 
of our hiſtorians. On account of e oh 
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was an excellent hiſtorian. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE 


The Reigns of Henry II. Richard I. 
Edward II. Edward III. 41 Richard II. 


. 
HENRY II. SIRNAMED PLANTAGENET. 


HE civil wars with which this country had for a 
long time been diſtracted, made the Engliſh un- 
willing to run the riſk of ſeeing them renewed. From 
the death of Stephen till the arrival of the duke of Nor- 
mandy was fix weeks; ſo that, if the Engliſh were any 
wile diffatisfied with him, or if they had any caule to 
ſuſpect he would not rule over them in equity, they 
would never have waited ſo long for his coming. And 
during theſe fix weeks, no one oftered to dilpute his 
right to the throne. The day after the arrival of Henry, 
purſua unt to the agreement made with Stephen, of which 
all the barons of the realm were guarantees, he was 
crowned at Weſtminſter by Theobald, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, on the goth of December 1154, and in 
ihe Lwenty-tiurd ycar of his age. 
ich the utmoſt fatisfaction the Fnglſh beheld on 
the throne a prince deſcended by the mother's fide from 
their ancient Kings, and who gave the crown a brighter 
luſtre than ever. He was nuſter, in right of his father, 


LY; 


SAXON LINE. 


King John, Henry III. Edward J. 


of Anjou and Touraine; in that of his mother, of Nor- 
mandy and Maine; and in that of his wife, of Gutenny, 
Poictou, Saintonge, Auvergne, Perigord, Angoumes, 
and the Limoutin. The firit thing He -nry attempted 
after his coronation was, to replace Wb ngland 111 its an 
cient ſplendour and glory; ; and to this end, in 1155, 
he put it out of the power of the factious to excile new 
troubles. Accordingly, Henry made this his chick butt- 
nels from the firſt hour of his reign. He began with 
demolithing the great number of Caſtles that l ac] bet 
fortified in the laſt reign, and which lerved only fo 
ſanctuaries to robbers, and luck as (hould ! Pave inch: 
nation to diſturb the public. The bit hop of Wincheh ter 
alone had fix of the moſt conſiderable, which be for. 
teited for going out of the Kingdom WI AO leave. This 
firſt ſtep, by which the king let the barons fee he was 
reſolved to keep them in Obedience, was followed by 
another no leſs beneficial to the kingdom; which Wis 
the tending away the toreign troops entertnined by die. 
plien. Thele ſoldiers, called | by the Englith hiſtoriais, 
Brabangons, and by the French Route 4s OT Cottscaus, 
Weic a mixture of people rom ſeveral arts of Europe, 
particularly from Gertmany aud the Low Cen 
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be Kon! ate. with a {ole view to the weliiro and tran— 
ltr of the kingdom; but he PL: diſcovered he 
_ 1 d by a more lelf-nterelted motive, when, ſhortly 

ne revoked all the grants made by his prede. eflor, 
med all the lands which had been alienated from 
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Inlcarmng, i that the pope made him bithoh la, and his 


1 0 ne 11 
legate to any, and afterwards a cardinal. He 
ſtout and ce one 
he Put the ci e of 


Drove dla 
though he heid the chair but four years, 
Nome under an interdicl for THITMTING 

his cardinals, aud excommunicated Jilliam, king of Steily. 

f As the dominions Which Henry and his ſuccefſors were 
poſſeſſed of in, France, proved the occaſion of numberleſs wars 
between the 9 rench and Englith ; it will not be improper to 
explain, in a few words, whercin conſiſted at that time the 
ſtrength of the kings of France, From theſe premiles, we 
(hall be enabled to torm a juſt idea of their power, and ſee at 
the ſame time the great difterence, on that (Core, petween the 
hrit lucceſt. rs of Hugh Capet, and thoſe who in cheſe latter 
days have ſwayed the ſceptre of that Kingdom. 

„Wen Hu, gh Capet had uſurped the crown ſrom the houſe 
of Char lemagne, he thought he could make uſe of no better 
method to fix himſelf on the throne; than to mat "age it ſo, that 
tne late revolution mi, zht greatly turn to the advantage of the 
French nobility. Toma Zage them ET to ſupport his 
uſurpation, he made a gra int of the provinces, of which they 
were only governors, to them and their heirs, by the name of 
fies. I'heſe grants he confirmed by authentic charters, 
wherein he articled, that the fiefs ſhould devolve to the crown 
in default of heirs. Moreover, he reſerved the right of con- 
alcating them in Caſe of rebellion; and for other reaftins ſpeci- 
ried in the charters. By this immenſe bounty, he ſtored France 
at once with great numbers of powerful lords, or rather princes; j 
Who nokling their lands by hereditary right, became ſo many 
loverei: zus. The crown then had nothing left but the govern- 
ments Hugh Capet was potleiled of before he mounted the 
throne, But theſe demeſnes, to which he added ſome vacant 
governments, were very rontdecable. by reaſon he was grown 
exceeding powerful upon the decline of the houle of Charle- 
_—_ All are not however agreed, that Hugh Capet Was 

hrit that changed the gove rument s into fets, and that it is 
3 it arch by ſome of the firſt kings Of that race. 
1 c the opinion we have followed is the moſt pro- 
0 5 * dite: | - cf a few years, whether more or leſs, is 
_ ar ws regard, to the general {tate of France, of 

e would be underſtood to ipcak. 

TR © den _ hefs, there were ſome diſtinguiſhed for their 
me ON > Which, were ſtyled peerdoms. Of this ſort there 
4% eccdeſiaſtical, and fix lay ones. But as the firſt have 


endes! 


one of 
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they profe (Tecl themſelves independent of any parti- 
A they | ſerved indifferently whoever chole to 
them, Prov (He they found their account in tt. 
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He ang Jeſported him of all that h ad been granted him by 

the KINg his father, and left him none but what belonged 

to his tamily before St? PREM s acceſſion to the crown; 

This was breaking through the agreement which Henry 
| 


hat made with Stephe n. Thus the no! vhtv, who had 
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; | +: * 
| by the liberality of the 
the empricis Matilda, wet 


juldenly impoverifhed by 
the poliev of Henry, wha: nad hac frequ: nt occaſion to 
mark how arrogantitheir riches had made e After 
the King had tagen all the precautions he thought pro- 
1 1 4 

per for the reitoring trangquiity in the kingdom, he 
chole a council from among the moit eminent perſons. 
as well clergy as nobility. Theobald, arcihifhop Gf 
Canterbury, Thoma Becket, archleacon of Canterbury, 
who was juſt made chancellor, and Robert, 1 i LE 
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Dope Anaſtaſius dying this vear, Adrian IV. an Eng- 
nian, jucceeded to th IC papacy 2 

Henry havit ng ietticd his ailwrs in . ngland, went over 
lea, in L156, to do homage to the king of France, for 
the provinces he held in that! kingdom. 4418 polfeſſions 
chere ren lered him the molt powertul vaſſal of the crov n 
Of 2 8 and almoſt equal to the ſovereign himſef, 
es were very moon Fi ierable, in con, pariſon 
of what they were in proceſs of tine . His deſign LO 


do 
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little relation to the Engliſh hiſtory, it will be needleſs to dwel! 
on them. They were the archbiſhoprics of Rheims, Laon, 
and Longres, and the biſhoprics of Beauvais, Noyon, and 
Chalons. Of the ſix lay-pcerdo:ns, three were duKedonns, wiz. 
Burgundy, Normandy, Guienne, and three caridoms, namely, 
pi; ders, Thoulouſc, and Champagne. Each of theſe fix 
peers had vaſiils which held their lands of him, in the ſame 
manner as he himſelf held his peer dom of the crown. For in- 
tance, the duke of Normandy had for vaſlal Unc duke of Bre- 
ragne, by the conceſion of Charles the Simp! e, who annexed 
this right to the grant which he made to Rcllo. Hence we 
may ſce, how bare and naked the crown of France was, and 
how neonfiderable its revenues were, in compariſon of what 
they were afterwards, .down to the time of Lewis VII. fir- 
named the Young, who was on the throne of France when 
our Henry II. came to the crown of England. he kings ot 
France had not as yet united aiiv cf theie great hefs to iheir 
demeſnes. It is caſy therefore ws PEITELVEL. that the new King 
of England, Who held two of the inn conſiderable peerdoms, 
beſides many other provinces, was puil-tied of as much or 
more lands in the kingdom, than the king of France himſelf. 
But yet, notwithſtat din U ha narrow extent of the demeſnes 
of the crown, the king of France was, however, 2 very potent 
prince, on account of "the fuccours he received from: his vaſ- 
[als : ſuccours, which were furniſhed ſometimes out of duty, 
and ſometimes veluntaril „. When the kingdom was © engaged 
in a war, with the advice and conſent of the ſtates, each vailal 
was obliged to find a certain dee of troops; in which caſe 
the ſovereign appeared at the head of a formidable army. But 
when the kit g entered upon a war of his own accord; or for his 
own private intereſt, the vaſlals were at liberty to farnith on 
not to furniſa him with their quota of troops. They even 
looked upon themſelves as privileged to take up arms ag: ainſt 
him, in caſe they were oppreſſed, or merely for having ja {tice 
denied them. Such being the nature of the French conſtitu- 
tion, it is no wonder th. * in the hultory of that King gdo n, we 
find their Kings marching one whale with a very inconſiderable 
number of forces, and another time at the head of pulſtant 
armies.. Their main ſtrength conſiſte iin the ſuccours they 
had from their vailals. But matters were quite other wie 
waen once they had was; to the crown ſong of thoſe large 
demeſnes which had been granted in fee. Then by degrees 
they found the means to ho aſide the diſtinction between a ne- 
ceſſary aud an unneceſſary war. Without troubling them- 
ſelves to get their deſigns approved by the ſtates, they obliged 
furniſh them with ſuccours at l times, con- 
their 
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do homage to the king of F rance, was not the ſole mo- I have been in a wretched cate, Lad not __ 1 

tive of E lente 8 croſſing the ſea: his chief aim was to re- his way the ew ri * Ol Nantes, of which e tl. 

cover Anjou, vhich Geoffrey his brother had ſeized, J voluntarily ma e him an offer 

unacr pretence that G offre; Plantanc net, carl of Anſou, After the duction ot . Hen 

father to J pe; tO princes, had Je ha * | 

that Ficary, his oldeſt ſon, ſhould inherit the notie ions ] colin, kin | ho viekded up ro hir im ( 

of Matilda their mother, which 1ncluiled Normandy Newcaftle, | my | h-Caitle- 

and her right to Englund. To Geoffrey, lis tccond lon, | with the carldom ot 

he had bequeathed park Touraine, ant NM is | 

left to a third jon named William, only the earldom of |. | 
Mortaigne. But becauſe Henry ſhould not be obliged f them to be Ko 

to wait til Maiila's death without any inheritance, he | Stephen! 10 

added another clau'e to his will, which was, that Fienry | public good of the wot Fence 

ſhould enjoy. till the empr els's death, the three carldoms power contributed to the Pringipg 
aſſigned to Geoffrey, ret wing to this laſt the cities of to this temper more than any thin 

1 Chinon, and Mirabel, till his elder brother (h: 6 In the year 1157, the Welih having nia 

deliver him un the Pattern, al eſtat te, UPON his be coming curſions into England [+ any Urew LOZCLIN 
poſſeſſed of Norma! ndy. To ſecure the performance of army, an arched into Wales, where he 

this Will, the ear] cauted h1 15 barons ſolemn l\ to ſwear, towns, and put t. . Bading tothe {word. 

that they would not ſufſer his body to be buried, till his approach, Vell : | 

eldeſt {on had fyorn to fulRl his laſt will. 1 was welt! it was un, 

great difficulty that Henry was prevailed upon to take | day that his va 

this oath. He was of opinion, that the can, his father, | were entirely 1 

had greatly myured him in depriving him of theſe three | 1; 

carldoms, which a ccording to cuſtom, ouzht to devolxe 

to him as eideft {or ; but rather than his father's body 

ſhould lie unburied, he ſwore to execute his will, 8 

moe Akt v1 Matild. 1 2 moth 27 HAVING a Here "=! n u 

27 
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chuhng rather to have a private earl, than be in Gepen- happy that the king, tir ed cut 

dance on the crown of Ur no ind ; and he was allo athftcd war, was willing to grant 

by * the King of |} E 14 ne, WI 37 Was ener 5 — 10 lellen he made with the N, e reler ( 10 3 hint t C 
1. nry's power, whom he | 4755 upon as a very or- {| cutt! through their woods Large roads, Whit] 
midable neighbour. When the earl of Anjou made his I open to him whenever he ſhould have a mind 
will, there was little appear: ance of his eldeſi pry 5 CVEr | 
mount! as the throne of nol: und, Stephen S Affairs being Y 
at that time in a proipc rous condition. For this realon 
he conſidlered that kingdom onhy as a thi ng to * [ICH in— 
deed his ton had a right to pretend, but of which he had 
but very diſtant hopes. The oath of Henry, however, 
ſeemed to be the vnly obſtacle; but this he toon removes} or his cor: nat; n in 

by a diſpenſation from the pope, witch he procured [ it wüt hin the v. 
without any diiticulty. Being tanctioned by the. pope, | tHe ſh: melt more ſcrupulous in this 


he immediately refolved upon a war with His brother; | perhaps more condetc Heling to the 'prejuyice 
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entering Anjou, he quickly became maſter df all the I crowned a third time at Worceſter, together with 


* 


fortified places, and drove him out of the country. queen. At this laſtfolemnity, the king au que 


z * 


Tins prince, thus deprived ot his poictiions, woule g to the oblation, laid thor crowns on the al 


founding inceſſantly the private views of the king, with the {| dukedom, there aroſe between the father and fon a war wil 
intereſt of the public. They even made uſe of ſome of their J laſted nu my years, and ended in the entire defeat of 4 udo, vio 
vaſſals or inſtruments to oppreta the others. 'Fhis added to | was obliged to fiy for refuge to the court of France. Conan 
the opportunities that naturally offered, to unite ſeveral pro- | the Linle was no ſooner in polleſſion of Bretagne, but he took 
vinccs to the crown for want of heirs, increaſed their ſtrength | in hand the reducing to his obedience the - cur of Nan, 
in {:ch a manner, as enabled them at length to keep their vaſ- | which ſince the death of Conan the Grofs „ made a ieparats 
ſals in obedicnce: but it was not but by degrees, and after a f ſtate by itfelf under the dominions of Bol When the inhe⸗ 
long fpace of time, that they arrived at that ncight of power.” bitants of Nantes hrft eſpouſ ed the cauſe of Hol, they * it 
See Rapin, book vII. 5 I. out of a motive ot juſtice, beln, by perlune ed that the duke b f 

* As this event drew after it ſeveral remarkable conſe- father had vironged him very nen in difinher leing him. 12 
que::ces, it will not be 1 improper to clear up this matter a lit- | terwards, they found themſelves wo deceived in tac £022 oh 
tte. Conan the Groſs, duke of Bretagne, had a fon named Je nion they had entertained of him at they expelled nim, be- 
FIocl, and a daughter called Bertil. married to E udo, carl of licving hum incapable of defending them againſt Conan, o 
Ponticvre, her relation, by whom the nad a fon called Conan, J was Preparing to attack them. F; om that time ap el is 10 
from his mother's father. Some {alpicions, whether well or | more mentioned in hiſtory. In the mean while, t le people 
1-vrounded, having induced Conan the Grofs to difown and f of Nantes, not being able to bring taemfelves to 10 mit to 
difiriherit his fon Eudo, huſband to Bertha, got poſteſſion of Conan, called in Geoffrey, brother to the king of England 
Bretagne, after the death of his tather-in-law, in fpite of Hoel, | and owned him for ſovereign. Thus Geoffrey became earl of 
who. had only the city of Nantes on his fide, Bertha's death, Nantes immediately after his being driven out of Ao; but 
which happened four yes after, was the occaſion of freſh | he lived not long to enjoy his new caridom. Sec Kapin, 
Claims, Con: "ny hc r ſon, ſiraumed the Little, pretending that book v11. | 
Bretag: ie was his mother's inher ritance, to which Eudo his 1 Sec an account of the privileges belonging to this calticy 
father had no manner of right, aſſumed the title of duke of in p. 32, 


Bretagne: Eudo, for his part, willing to keep poſleſſion of the 
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yowed never to Wear them again; and thence the cul- 
* the kings wearing their crowns during the celebra— 
tom at che ſolemn feſtivals was by degrees diſuſed. At 
non of che ſolemn feſtivals was by degr caſt | 
Joalt we mec with but few inſtances in the ſucceeding 
. About this time Henry ordered the money to 
de new coined, the current coin of the kingdom having 
been much adulte rates curing the reign of Stephen “. 
; The waritke temper of the king did not well tuit with 
waccable employ ments; the death of his brother 
(-offfev, wich ſoon after happened, gave him an op- 
„Irtunity of entering upon action. Lhe duke of Bre- 
tene, on the burial of Geoffrey, c d upon the city of 
Nantes, and the whole earlqdom of that name; hut 
Hen: mretended that, as heir LO Eis brother. it belonged 
10 him. And in order to convince the duke that his title 
«a valid, be entered Normandy with fo conſiderable a 
dy of troops, that it plainly appeared he was deter- 
mined to obtain poſieſiton cf the carldom before he re- 
turged to England. Previous to his entering upon his 
edition, he paid a vitit to the King of France, with a 
denen to gain him over to his intereſt, Or at leaſt tO pro- 
cure his neutrality. He vas very ſenüble, if Lewis in- 
acrpoſed not in this attur, the duke of Bretagne could 
not give nim much trouble. Ardit the civilities he re- 
ceived from Lewis, a marriage was concluded between 
Henrx's eldeſt fon, who was not above five years of age, 
and Margaret, the French king's daughter, an infant of 
gre or ix months old. Having thus made ſure of 
France, he headed his army with a view to take the city 
by force, if Conan reiuſed to give him peaccable poſſel- 
fon. As Conan was by no means a aatch for the king 
of Uneland, he was conftrained to give way to his power. 
The condqueſt of Nantes was not the only benefit Henry 
reaped from this expedition. Before he quitted Bre- 
tagne, he made a treaty with Conan, whereby the 
duke. obliged himſelf to give his daugiiter Conſtance in 
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rears after, not withſtanding the bridegroom's youth, 
Geoffrey became duke oi Bretagne upon the death of 
his father-in-law. Henry's ambition increafing as he 
made new conqueſts, he undertook to revive his qucen's 
title to the earldorn of Thoulocute, which was of a great 


extent g. The alliance he had juſt entered intowith Lewis 


—— 


* The coin was grown fo bad in his reign, that ſcarce one 
piece in ten would paſs. "The uſual money in thoſe days were 
thin pieces of filver of about the weight, breadth, and intrinſic 
value of a queen Elizabeth's three-pence; which was their 
penny, and trom which we ſtill retain the name of penny- 
weight, 1. e. one- twentieth of an ounce. In ſucceeding reigns 
larger pieces of four times the bulk and weight of theſe, were 
minted; and from ſuch increaſe of their ſize were called groats, 
and weighed as much as our preſent ſhillings. The ſilver 
pennies after the Conqueſt were much the fame with the Saxon 
ones : the king's head is full-faced, with a ſceptre in his hand, 
dtephen's penny is the firſt that's half-faced. 

+ We ſhall here, for the ſatisfaction of our readers, clear 
up qu*cn Eleanor's title to the earldom of Thoulouſe, —Wil- 
lam IV. earlof T houlouſe, contemporary with the Conqueror, 
had but one daugnter named Philippa, who was married to 
William VIII. earl of Poitiers, Eleanor's grandfather. By 
ws marriage the earldom of "Thoulouſe was to fall one day to 
the houſe of Poitiers, which was alſo in poſſeſſion of Guienne. 
But William, father of Philippa, imagined he could ſecure it 
mis own family, by ſelling it to Raymond of St, Giles, his 
younger brother. "Fhis ſale, whether real or pretended, would 
ave been but a weak means to deprive the counteſs of Poic- 
tiers of the inheritance of her father, if certain accidents had 
not concurred in favour of Raymond, who continued in pol- 
ſeſſion of the carldom of "Thoulouſe, after his brother's death. 
e delign of the ear! of Poictiers, huſband to Philippa, of 
morty2ing his demetnes to William Rufus, in order to equip 
himſelf for his Voyage to the Holy-Land, having been fruſ- 
Tate. by the death of William, he applied to another quarter, 
and 110 che money by mortyagine his revenues for ſeveral 
oak lis expenccs on this occaſion, and his misfortune in 
"ge, bop =3 equipage, conftrainedhim to return home, where 
ae lane no proſpect, of retrieving his loſs, becauſe his 
rue uy e in the hands of others, Raymond, of St. Giles, 

Aung g 5 this juncture, offered him a conſiderable ſum to 
J. All. 
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the Younger, made him hope that monarch would give 
him as little diſturbance in Languedoc as he had done 
in Bretagne, and that he would leave him at liberty to 
extend his frontiers in that quarter. But herein he was 
miſtaken. 

To bring about his deſign the more caſily, Henry 
made an alliance with Raymond, carl of Arragon and 
Barcelona, and procured a powerful aid from the king 
ot Scotland. As foon as his army was ready, he 
marched towards Languedoc ; in his wav he took 
Cahors, and then fat down before Thouloute. Lewis 
the Younger, who could not look on iAHciiry's orcatnets 
without jealouſy, had uſed ſuch expedition, that he had 
thrown himſelf into Thoulouſe a few davs before. The 
large extent of that city, and the French king's ſuc- 
cours, rendered the ſiege of it to difficult, that Henry 
did not think it in his power to gain poſſeſſion of the 
place. Accordingly, he rated the ſiege and returned 
into his own dominions, paſſing through Normandy, and 
leaving 'ahors to the care of Thomas Becket, his 
chancellor. In his march homewards, he entered the 
Beauvoiſis, where he committed great ravages, in re- 
venge for the Kine of France's cauling his mcaiures to be 
fruſtrated. At tie {wine time Simon, carl of Montfort, 
put into his hands ſome caſtles in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, by the means of which all communication with 
Orleans was entirely cut off, The advantage he might 
make of this, force: Lewis to tend propoſals for a 
ceflation of arms, wiuch was agreed upon for a year. 
During the truce, the two monarchs concluded a treaty 
of peace, whereby was confirmed the treaty they had 
made at Paris, without the leaſt mention of Thoulouſe. 
So that Henry kept up during his hie, his pretenſions to 
that peerdom, and by his death left them to his ſucceſ- 
or, who thought fit to drop them. William, car! of 
Blois, fon of king Stephen, died in his return from the 
expedition to Thoulcute, where he had attended the 
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he laſt peace concluded between the kings of France 
and England, was onty a confirmation of the treaty of 


Paris, wherein they had agreed upon a marriage be- 
ö 5 1 R ” 
tween Henry's eldeſt fon, and Margaret, the daughter 
of Lewis. The princets was to nave for her dower the 


city of Giſors and part oi tU1e Vein, which for that pur- 
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renounce his right to the earldom cf Thoulonſe. As matters 
then ſtood with the earl of Poictiers, he readily liſtened to this 
propoſal, and concluded a bargain with Raymond. By this 
agreement Raymond kept poſleiion of the earldom, which his 
poſterity enjoyed after, without meeting with any diſturbance 
from the earl of Poictiers, or his fon William IX. After the 
death of this laſt, Lewis the Younger, who had married Elea- 
nor his only daughter and heireſs, revived the pretenſions of 
the houſe af Poictiers to the earldom of "I houlouſe. He main- 
tained that the ſale made by earl William to Raymond, was 
a feint to deceive the European princeſs; and that Raymond 
had impoſed upon the eaſy nature of the carl of Poictiers, and 
purchaſed his right at much too cheap a rate; and alſo, that 
he had not even paid the whole ſum that was agreed upon. 
Hence he inferred, that the bargain was void, and conſequently 
that Eleanor ought to enter upon all that Philippa her grand- 
mother was entitled to, upon re-payment to the earl of 'Thou- 
louſe what the earl of Poictiers had received. Raymond V. 
who was then earl of TI houlouſe, was at a great loſs on ac- 
count of this claim. After matters had been debated for ſome 
time, an end was put to the affair by a marriage between carl 
Raymond and Conſtance, ſiſter to Lewis, and widow to Euſ- 
tace, the ſon of king Stephen. On account of this marriage, 
Lewis dropped his pretenſions, and as long as he lived with 
Eleanor, the earl of Thoulouſe remained unmoleſted. Elea- 
nor's ſecond marriage created Raymond freſh diſturbances. 
Henry, who was entitled to the fame rights the king of France 
had thrown. up, laid claim to the earldom of 'Thoulouſe upon 
the ſame grounds as Lewis had done before him. Raymond 
pleaded a-new the purchaſe made by his grandfather, the re- 
ſignation of the houſe of Poictiers, beſides a long poſſeſſion 
which exceeded the time allowed by the laws {or a profcription. 
Upon theſe accounts he reſolved to keep his poſſeſſion of the 
earldom.— This was the ſtate of the caſe, Which was to be 
decided by arms, | 
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pole were to remain in the cuſtody of the Knights Tem- | 
plars *, till the marriage ſhouid be ſolemnized. Pur- 
ſuant to this treaty, chancellor Becket was ient to Paris 

vith a magnificent retinue, to demand the young; prin- 
cls, who was to be educated in England till ſhe became 
marriageable. She had not been long in London, be- 
tore Henry ordered the nuptials to be celebrated, though 
the bridegroom was but ſeven, and the bride but three 
years old. Upon which the Knights Templars, think- 
ing that he had ſufficiently performed his promile, put 

hin in poſſeſſion of Giſors. This haſty proceeding oc- 
calioned the renewal of the war, in 1162, between the 
wo kings. Lewis complained, that the king of Eng- 
land bad bribed the great maſter of the Temple, Henry 
maintained, that having pertormed Ins part of the treaty, 
he had done no iwury to the king of France, by taking 
poſleſſion of Gilors, This war, which laſted but a very 
little while, had an end put to it by the mediation of 
pope Alexander III. who was juſt come to France. 
His legates, whom he had ſent before, having prepared 
the way tor an accommodation, the two kings went to- 
gether to receive the pope at Torcy upon the J Hire. 
When they came near him, they both alighted, and each 
taking hold of one of the reins of his bridle, they con- 
ducted him to the lodgings prepared for his holinels. 
After Henry had ſettled the aflairs which had detained 
Inn in France four years, he returned into England in 
i163. In this year, the pride and obſtinacy of one of 
Henry's jubjects raiſed a ftorm, the weathering of 
which coſt him many vexatious hours, and the lots of 
his honout : this was Thomas Becket 4. 
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* The order of the knights Templars, inſtituted by Gela- 
ſius i 1119, had {cir name from dwelling in a part of the 
temple at Jeruſalem aſſigned them by king Baldwin. They 
were but nine at firſt, and their buſineſs was to lead in their 
armour, Chriſtian ſtrangers and pilgrims through tiie Holy 
Land. They increaſed fo rapidly that they had great eſtates 
in all parts of Cariſtendom : and growing too potent, they were 
ſuppreſſed by Clements V. 1309, and by the council of Vienna 
1312. Ihe maſter of the J emple here in England was ſum- 
monod to pa liament, from whom the miniſter of the "Temple 
Church has his name. 

+ This very diſtinguiſhed prelate was the fon of Mahauld, a 
Syrian woman, and Gilbert, ſheriff of London. This Gilbert 
was taken priſoner bya Saracen, the father of Mahauld, in the 
Holy Land. Thomas was, in his childhood, inſtructed in his 
father's houſe, and in his youth in the public ſchools. He 
jpent part of his minority in the ſtudy of the law; and grew fo 
famous at the bar, that he was taken from thence, and made 
archdeacon of Canterbury. In the beginning of this reign he 
had certain aftairs to manage at court, which gave him an op- 
portunity of making himſelf known to the king, and of gaining 
his eſtcem and good-will. Henry having entertained a great 
opinion of his merit, quickly gave him a ſenſible mark of his 
eſteem, by conferring on him the dignity of high-chancellor. 
In the diſcharge of this eminent office, Becket behaved towards 
ali the world with fo much pride and kaughtineſs, as rendered 
him extremely troubleſome to his equals, and inſupportable to 
his interiors. Above all things, he was a lover of pageantry 
and ſhow. It is affirmed, that in the war of 'Thoulouſe, 
where heattended the king, he maintained, at his own expence, 
leven hundred knights, and twelve huncred foot: and Hume 
ailerts, that he afterwards maintained in Normandy, twelve 
hunzred knights, and four thouſand of their train, during forty 
days. 


Fitz Stephens, Becket's hiſtarian and ſecretary, mentions, 


among other particulars, that his apartments were every day 
covered with clean ſtraw or hay, and in ſummer with green 
ruines or boughs ; leſt the gentlemen who paid court to him, 
and who could not, by reaſon of their great number, find a 
place at table, ſhonld foil their fine cloaths by fitting on a dirty 
floor. King Henry, beſides committing all his more impor— 
tant buſineſs to Becket's management, honoured him with his 
tricantuip and intimacy; and whenever he was diſpoſed to re- 
lax hiniſelf by ſports of any kind, he admitted the chancellor to 
tie party. An inſtance of their familiarity is mentioned by 
itz, Stephens, which, as it ſhews the manners of the age, it 
may not ve improper to relate, One day, as the king and the 
chancellor were riding to gether in the ſtreets of London, they 
vbſcryed a beggar wao was ſhivering with cold. Would it 
not be very praiſe-worthy, faid the king, to give that poor 
man warm coat in this fevere ſeaſon? It would, ſurely, re- 
plicd the chageiter; and you do well, Sir, in thinking of ſuch 
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Henry, who had ſeen the bad effects in the reign of Ste. 
phen, of the authority of the clergy, reſolved, upon 
accetſion to the crown, to enceavour 10 bring this exor. 
bitant power within due bounds. He therefore begun 
with the nobility, to the end their uniting with the 
might the leſs obſtruct his deſigns. The affairs which 
kept him employed in France for ſome years, prevented 
him from immediately ſetting about this work; but 4 
ſoon as he had ſettled them, he reſolved to loſe no time 
but to begin upon it the moment he returned to Ing. 
land. This was the reaſon that he had to carneſtly x... 
commended Becket to the fee of Canterbury, becaus 
he expected a greater compliance from him than ary 
other. The buſineſs in hand, was the retorming fever 
abuſes which were detrimental to the flate, but at the 
ſame time advantageous to the clergy, and conſeguenth 
difficult to be remedied, unlets the biſhops theniſelsc, 
lent their helping hand. 


*. 
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There was need therefore cf: 
great deal of addrets, and of acting in concert with the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in fo mce an affair. To tha 
purpoſe, it was neceffary that fee thould be filled with, 
perſon on whom he could depend; and no one {eemed to 
him fo proper as Becket, whom he had loaded with fü 
vours. The archbtthop's {ſending the great ſeal imme. 
diately upon his promotion, made the king imagine that 
Becket would not act in the manner he withed, The 
prelate had, no doubt, -been made acquainted with the 
king's deſigns, Khilſt he was high-chancellor ; and in 
the mind he then was, had approved of them: but 
after he became archbiſhop, the cauſe became his own, 
Notwithſtanding the obligations laid on him by his 


good actions. Then he ſhall have one preſently, cried the 
king; and ſeizing the ſéirt of the chancellor's coat, which was 
ſcarlet, and lined with ermine, began to pull it Wolently. The 
chancellor defended himſelf for fome time; and they had both 
of them like to have tumbled off their horſes in the ſtreets, when 
Becket, after a vehement ſtruggle, let go his coat; which the 
king beſtowed on the beggar, who, being ignorant of the qua- 
lity of the perſons, was not a little ſurprized at the preſent, 

The ſackcloth which he wore next his ſkin, by his attccted 
care to conceal it, was neceſſarily remarked by all the world: 
he changed this ſackcloth ſo ſeldom, ſays Hume, that it was 
filled with dirt and vermin : his uſual diet was bread, his drink 
water, which he even rendered farther unpalatable by the mix- 
ture of unſavoury herbs: he tore his back with the frequent 
diſcipline which he inflicted on it: he daily, on his knees 
waſhed, in imitation of Chriſt, the fect of thirteen beggars, 
whom he afterwards diſmiſſed with preſents; he gained the 
affections of the monks by his frequent charities to the con- 
vents and hoſpitals : every one who made profeſſion of ſanctiiy 
was admitted to his converſation, and returned full of panegy- 
rics on the humility, as well as on the piety and moxtification 
of the holy primate: he ſeemed to be perpetually employed in 
reciting prayers and pious lectures, or in peruſiug religious 
diſcourſes : his aſpect wore the appearance of ſeriouſneſs, men- | 
tal recollection, and ſecret devotion : but notwithſtanding thele 1 
diſguiſes, men of penetration plainly perceived, that he was | 
meditating ſome great deſign, and that the ambition and oſten- 
tation of his character had turned itſelf towards a new and 
more dangerous object. : 

Upon all occafions Becket ſbewed himſelf fo entirely ce- 
voted to the king's will, that Henry looked upon him as one 
always ready to ſacrifice every thing to his ſervice. hilt 
the king was in Normandy, news of the death of 1 heobalcy 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, was conveyed to him, This ap- 
pearing to him a favourable juncture for the putting in execu- 
tion certain deſigns he had in agitation, he reſolved to procure 
the archbiſhopric for Becket, as for a perſon who might be 
very ſerviceable to him. The monks of St. Auguſtin's ha 
little inclination to chooſe Becket, whom they thought to be 
too much a courtier; but the King's recommendation was [0 
urgent in his behalf, that he was elected and conſecrated 3 
little before that prince's return. Finding himſelf in this ele- 
vated ſtation, he ſent the great ſeal to his benefactor; and d. 
tering on a ſudden his manner oi living, he wore a habit c 
coarle cloth, and kept a great number of domeſtic ſervanÞ 
clad very magnificently. 

As Becket's exalted ſituation made his actions greatly ci. 
nected with the hiſtory of his times, we thall have frequent 
occaſion to mention him; therefore to relate every partich af 
of his life in this place, would bc te anticipate ws [aurt? 
curioſity, 
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eas determined to croſs him in the execution 


1 woes ; he pleaſed himſelf before-hand with 
i ] 8 N © ” : 7 42 

5 thohahts of immortal glory, for vigorouſly eſpouſing 
ine dt” | » 7 : 101 7; , * A 
the cauſe of the clergy, which they affected) called the 


cauſe of Got, 3 kg © ; 
The remifinels in puniſhing prieſts convicted of any 
one of the greateſt grievances which called 
ſor redrels. The clergy having acquired an abſo- 
ute power over all that belonged to their body, when 
| ” n * . * . 
AR derarman was accuſed, the matter was tried in the 
* =, m4 # ' a 
ccheſtaſtical court, from whence lay no appeal; but the 
given againſt ſuch as they could not but 
were {o favourable, that the moſt enormous 
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judgeme nts 


crim a] 
with a hort ful 


ot re 
5 daily increaſed. | 
wreſence of the king, that ſince his acceſſion to the 
crown, there had been above a hundred murthers com- 
mitted in the kingdom by eccleſiaſtics, of whom not one 
had been puniſhed even with degradation, Which was 
the puniſhment enjoined in the hke caſes by the canons. 
And the biſhops, far trom attempting to reqre!s this 
grievance, gl med in their indulgence: they were of 
opinion they could | give ſurer marks of their zeal 
far religion and the ſervice of God, than by maintain- 
ing, to the utnioſt of their power, theſe pretended im- 
munities of the clergy, and contequently all the abuſes 
that ſprung from them. A little after the king's return, 
a clergyman, of the dioccie of Sarum, committed a 
murder. The matter having been tried in the arch- 
bilhop's court, it was decreed, That the murderer, as 
a puniſtiment for his crime, ſhould be deprived of his 
benefice, and confined to a monaſtery. The king 
having been informed of this {enterue, warmly expot- 
tulated with the archbiſhop, for ſo ſlightly punithing a 
crime which was death by the laws of the land. Becket 
received this expoſtulation as if it had been without 
grou d, and boldly afterted the immunities of the 
church, and the privileges of the clergy. He attirmed, 
that an eccleſiaſtic ought not to be put to death for any 
crime whatever. Henry rephed, that being appointed 
by God to cauſe juſtice to be done to all his {ubjects, 
without diſtinction, he did not underſtand why theſe pre- 
tended immunities ſhould ſcreen malefactors, of what 
order ſocver, from the puniſhments they deſerved : that 
there was no probability God ſhould take pleaſure in 
authorizing the crimes of his miniſters ; but, on the 
contrary, that they ought to be puniſhed more ſeverely 
than laymen. Laſtly, he declared that ſince the eccle- 
ſiaſtical court was ſo favourable to clergymen, his intent 
was, that heinous crimes, fuch as murder, robbery, 
dc. ſhould be tried in his courts. Becket made an- 
wer, he would never allow the clergy to be tried any 
where but in the eccleſiaſtical courts, where care ſhould 
be taken to puniſh them according to the canons. That 
in caſe they ſhould be ſentenced to be degraded,. and 
aiterwards ſhould commit other crimes, the king's 
Jaez2s might punith them as they thought fit; but it was 
Wyuit to puniſh them twice for the ſame offence. This 
Wpute was carried on with great warmth, and the king 
and archbiſhop parted greatly diflatisfied with one ano- 
thor; Becket had ſo little regard for the king, that with- 
ut conſidering the paſſion he had put him into, he 
took this opportunity to upbraid him bo having unjuſtly 
veprived him of the cuſtody of the caſtle of Rocheſter, 
nu by that means broke in upon the privileges of the 
lee of C anterbury. To thele occaſions of complaint, 
Which he gave the king at that time, he quickly added 
8 others : he ſummoned the earl of Clare to do him 
FOE for the caſtle of Tunbridge, which he pretended 
> 2 hc} of the archbiſhopric, without having vouch- 
_ 6 the king with any circumſtance re- 
* 8 8 mY yect. The carl anſwered, that he held 
thbig or the king by military ler vice, which the 
Mop had nvtiung to do with Becket, however, 


gave up this point. Having failed, he extended his 
ſuriſdiction, by collating one Lawrence, a prieſt, to the 
rectory of Eynesford, ithout any regard to the patron's 
right of preſentation. But the patron, who was a 
baron of the realm, being unwilling to loſe his right, 
hindered Lawrence from taking pofieſfon of the bene- 
fice. The archbiſhop looking upon this as a heinous 
crime, cxcommunicated the patron, who applied to 
the king, who was greatly chagrincd at the little reſpect 
the archbiſhop ſhowed tor him. It had been part of 
the prerogative royal, ever ſince William the Conqueror, 
that none of the immediate vaflals of the crown, were 
to be excommunicated without the king's knowledge: 
but this was the thing that Becket doficned to ſtrike at. 
Perhaps he had made this ſtep merely for the ſake of 
an opportunity to rae a diſpute with the king. Henry, 
fineling his ſcheme in a manner fruſtrated, was ſo diffa- 
I 
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a 8 zecket, who ſeemed 
to make it his buſineſs to thwart hum upon all occations, 
and to diipute even his prerogatives, therefore reſolved 
to take new meaſures to compals his ends. Being will- 
ing to try fair means, he ordered the archbithop to be 
put in mind of the many Lwvours he had received from 
his loyereign, and the mitchiets his obſlinacy might 
bring on the church and kin: Theſe remon- 
ſtrances being in vain, he was oblized to ſearch for the 
means of doing, in ſpite of the archbiſhop, what he 
nad reiolved to bring about by his help. So far was 
Becket's oppofition from cauſing him to alter his mind, 
that it made him the more eager and deſirous to reduce 
the power of the clergy within its juſt bounds. To this 
purpoſe he convened the principal lords of the kingdom, 
as well ſpiritual as temporal, in order to conſult about 
the means of redreſſing the grievances that had been 
introduced into the ſtate. When they were met, he 
complained to them of the proceedings of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. He endeavoured to make 
them ſenſible, that in cafe care was not taken to curv 
the fury of that prelate's haughty and arrogant temper, 
he would at length uſurp all the prerogatives of the 
crown, under the pretence of religion. He added, 
that the ſteps the archbiſhop had already made, were 
plain indications of his deſigns; and that they could not 
be too ipzedy in preventing them. The king per- 
ceiving the temporal lords were willing to curb the in- 
olence of the clergy, propoſed a regulation, which 
he aſſured them was abſolutely neceffary for the preter- 
vation of good order and tranquility in the kingdom. 
This regulation conſiſted of five articles, which the king 
called the cuſtoms of Henry I. his grandfather, becaute 
they had been obferved in the reign of that prince. 
Theſe were, 1ſt, That no one ſhould appeal to Rome 
without the king's content. 2d, That no archbiſhop or 
biſhop ſhould go to Rome, though even ſummoned by 
the pope, without the king's leave firſt had and obtained. 
3d, That no immediate vaſſal of the crown, or king's 
officers, ſhould be excommunicated or ſubjected with- 
out the king's knowledge. 4th, That ail clergymen 
charged with capital crimes ſhould be tried 1n the king's 
courts. 5th, That ſuch eccleſiaſtical affairs as all the. 
nation ſhould be concerned in, as the repairing of 
churches, tythes, and the like, ſhould be decided in the 
civil courts. Theſe articles were approved of without 
any difficulty by the temporal lords; but the biſhops and 
abbots retuled to ſubſcribe them, unleſs this claule, 
which rendered them of no effect, was added“ Saving 
the rights and privileges of the clergy and church.” 
The king, provoked at their refuſal, ſuddenly quitted 
the aſſembly, and went to Woodſtock, but not with- 
out letting the chief among the clergy know, that he 
would take effectual meaſures to ſet bounds to their 
pride. The prelates were ſo terrified at this threat, 
that before they broke up, they reſolved to ſend depu- 
ties to the king, to beg his pardon, and atture him they 
were ready to comply with his will. Becket ſtood out 
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tizhead, and hiwhly incenſe. 


a great while againſt this reſolution: but at laft, preſſed 
by his brethren, he vielded to thar importunity, and 


contented that the articles theuld be adinitted without 
the 
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the ſaving clauſe. Thoſe whom he had gained to his 
fide followed his example, and a deputation was made, 
with which the king ſeemed ſatisfied, becauſe it was 
done with unanimous conſent. Still fearing Becket 
might fly from what he had done, on pretence "that this 
convention had not authority enough to enact Jaws of 
this kind, he reſolved to get them ratified by an aſſem- 
Dly-general, or parliament. To this end he convened 
a parliament at Clarendon, on the 25th of January, 
1164, and propounded the ſame articles that had 
been! ubſcribed by the former convention: all the laics 
having vote 88 confirmation, the prelates durſt not 
openly oppote it; but when they came to ſign, Becket 
and his party'm 5 ſome ſcruple to do it; and it was 
not without ditliculty that be was Pre\ ae upon to 
comply at the inſtance of the other biſhops *. Not- 
withttan: Jing the archbiſhop had ſubſcribed the articles 
againſt his will, the king was pleaſed to find he had fo 
tar tucceeded, and did not doubt but the pope would 
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* The laws made in this aſſembly are called the Conſtitu- 
tions of Clarendon, and are w ell worth peruſing, becauſe 
they contain the chief prerogatives and privileges chat were 
claimed as well by the king as the clergy. "They are divided 
into ſixteen articles, of which ten were condemned by the 
pope, but were {till preſerved in force. As we ſuppoſe that al] 
our readers are not furniſhed with a copy of thoſe articles, we 
nere preſent a faithful tranſlation of them: 


THE CONSTITUTIONS OF CLARENDONXN. 


© AT a council holden at Claren lon, in the preſence of 
* Henry II. in which John of Oxford, the king's chapl ain, 
Preſide d, by order of the king, a recognition was made of the 
cuſtoms and liberties of the king” 3 anceſtors (particularly of 
his grandfather, Henry I.) by the archbiſhops, bilaops, abbots, 
earjs, barons, and great men of the kingdom, and which 
ougnt to be oblt -rved, by reaſon of the diſputes which often 
h: ippened betwcen the cle Tzy and tne juſtices of tne king and 
of the great nien. 

« J. All ſuits about the preſentation and advowſon of 
churches, between either laity ar clergy, ſhall be tried and 
determined in the king's court. 

« 1]. Churches of the king's fee cannot be given away in 
perpetuity without his conſent. 

III. Clergymen accuſed of any crime whatever, and fum- 
moned by the King” s juſtices, ſhall appear in the king's court, 
and plead to ſuch articles as the court ſhall require, and in the 
cccleſiaſtical court to ſuch perſons as are cognizable therein, 
provided the king's juſtices ſend an officer to inſpect the pro- 
ceedings of the eccichaſtical court. And in caſe a clerk is 
convicted, or plcads guilty, he is to loſe his privileges, and be 
protected by the church no longer. 

« IV. No archbllhop, biſhops, or parſons, may go out of 
the realm without the king's licence: and if they have leave, 
they ſhall give lecurity, not to aſk or attempt any thing, either 
in their patlage, ſtay, or return, to the prejudice of the King 
or kingdom. 

« V, Excommunicated perſons ſhall not be obliged to make 
oath, or give ſecurity, to continue upon the place. where they 
live; but only to ſtand to the judgement of the church, in 
order to their abſolution. 

« VI. Laymen ought not to be accuſed in the eccleſiaſtical 
court, but by legal and reputable promoters and witneſles, 
and in the preſence of the biſhop; yet ſo as the archdeacon 
loſe not his right, or any of his dues. And if the oftenders 
be ſuch that nobody cither will or dare accuſe them, the 
{herift, at the biſhop's inſtance, ſhall cauſe twelve legal men, 
of the town or vicinage, to make oath before the biſhop that 
they will declare thc truth of the matter, according to the beſt 
of their K OW N 


his miniſterial offic cers, may de excommunicated, nor any of 


made to the king, ii he be in England, or (in caſe he be out 
of the realm) to his Juſticiarys that he may ſee juſtice done in 
their Caſe; ; lo that, what is Coznizabie in the king's court ma 
be there determined, and what belongs to the eccleſiaſtical 
may be remitted thicher: 

« VIII. It appeals arite in ceclefiaſtical cauſes, they arc to 
be made from the archdeacon to the biſhop, and from the 
biſhop to the arc hbiſhop : in failure of juſtice from the arch- 
biſhop, recourſe muit be had to the king, that, by his pre- 
cepts, the ſuit may be determined in the archbiſhop's court; 
nor ſhall it be lawiul to proceed further without the king's 
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conſent to Jaws which the biſhops themſelves deems 
neceflary. In this belief, he retolved to get them e " 
firmed by a bull, in order to take from the prelat 8 2 | 
pretence of recanting; but, upon ſceing the i 
the pope not only ſubd to give thm the lanction gf 
= authority, but condemned the greater part of 1 
15 prejudicial to the churc) , and deſtruc ive of her n | 
vileges. Becket, finding the pope diſh bed their = 
ccedings, openty dec lared | ne repentecl of having fi m0 
the articles, and that he thought himſelf puilt\ of 0 
heinous a crime in doiiig it, that he had nothing to t: M 
to for. pardon but the pope's mercy. Accordin: Iv 1 
ſuſpended himſelf as unwo rthy to pert, rm the. arc}, 
copal functions till the pope was pleated to abfolve him. | 
W bich was ſoon trantmicted to him, and he Officiat * | 
again in his church, the pope having given him hi 
* rord to ſtand by him. But Alexander, who was . 
Sens, in France, willing to make Henry believe b. | 
had a mind to keep up a good underſtanding with him, | 
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« IX, If a ſuit ariſe between a clergyman and: 1 layman 
abour a tenement, V. hich the firſt pretends to be he 14 * 
frank: Umoine [2. e. a tenure of lands or tenements beſlowed {15 
pe TT 2 tun!  alms ar <q the latter mainta ins it 10 be a 4g foe , the 
tenurs _ be tried before the king's juſticiary, by the verdia 
of twe e legal men ſummoned, accordin, Z to the EPs 
the court, by order of the. king's chief juſtice; and if th 
tenement be 1 ound to be held in frank-almoine, the fiſt fl 
be tried in the eccleſiaſtical court; but if the verdicr br rings T 
in a Jay-fee, that ſuit ſhall be carried on in the king's-e 'Ourt, 
unleſs they both held of the fame lord, either 1; piritu al or tem- 
poral, in which caſe it ſhall be tried in his court, provided 


0 
0 
HOW vever, that the perſon ſeiſed of the tenement in or ſtian | 
| 
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all not, on account of ſuch verdict, be dis-icited dll t. Wo 
1s determined. 
« X. If any inhabitant of a city, caſtle, borough, or de. 
menſe-manor of the king, be cited for any crime by the 
archdeacon or biſhop, and will not make tatisfaction upon 
their ſummons, they may interdict him from divine ſervice; 
but they ought not to excommunicate him till the king's 
principal officer of the place be made acquainted therewich 
that he may oblige the perſon to make ſatisfaction to the 
church; and if ſuch officer fail in ſo doing, he ſhall be fin: 
able at the king's pleaſure, and the bithop may then Cxcrt 
his eccleſiaſtical authorit ty upon the accuſed perſon. 
« XI. All archbiſhops and biſhops, and other clergymen 
poſſeſſed of eccleſiaſtical dignities or bencfices, who hold of 
the king 22 capite, are to look upon their eſtates as buronics, 
and ſhall appear before the king's juſtices and officers, to 
anſwer the duties of the tenure, and ſhall obſerve and pertorm 
all the royal cuſtoms, rights, and ſervices, and fſha!l hold 
themſelves as other barons, obliged to be pretent at judicial 
proceedings in the king's court, till ſuch time as ſcatencs 
comes to be given againſt life or limb. 
« XII. When any archbiſhopric, biſhopric, abbey, or 
priory, of royal foundation or patronage, becomes vacant, 
the king ſhall enter thereupon, and receive all the iſſues and 
profits thereof, as of his own demenſe lands; and when 
he ſhall think fit that ſuch church be provided for, the king 
ſhall ſend his mandate to all the chief perſons of the chapter 
or convent, and the clection thall be made in the king's 
chapel, with the king's conſent, and by che advice of ſach 
dignitaries of the realm as the king ſhall call together for that 
purpole; and the perſon ſo elected ſhall there, before his con- 
ſecration, do homage and fealty to rhe king, as to his liege 
lord, for life, limb, and earthly honour, ſaving his order. 
XIII. If any of the chief nobility of the realm do vio- 
lently oppoſe the archbiſhop, or bithop, or archdeacon in 
doing juſtice on themſelves, or on their tenants, the king {hall 
take cognizance of the matter, and oblige him to ſubm it to 
juſtice. And if any one deny the king his rights, and deci! 
ſtanding the judgement of the court, the archbi ſhop, b. ſhops 
and archdeacons, ſhall employ their authority and cenfures t 
oblige him to make the king ſatisfaction. 
« XIV. The goods and chattels of ſuch as have farfeited to 
the king, fhall not be detained in any church, or church-yait 
to ſecure them from being ſeized according to law, becaule 
they belong to the klug "wherever they are found, 8> wel 
within the precincts of the church as without, 
« XV. All actions and ſuits for debt, due either upon 1 oath 
of ſolemn promiſ-, or otherwiſe contracted, {hall be tricd i 
the king's courts. 
« XVI. The fons of villans, or copy-holders, are nat de 
be ordained without the content of the lord of the manor Were in 
they were known to be born.” | 
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ſent the archbiſhop of Rouen to him with propoſals, of | 
- accommodation; but as he had nothing poſitive to 


offer, anc as the king would not hearken to any pro- 
Gal. unleſs the pope would confirm the articles of 
Clarendon, there was no poſſibility of bringing matters 
to a concluſion. _ 5 8 

The king finding the archbiſhop became every day 
more obſtinate on account of the pope's promile, 
reſolved to humble him. To this end, he involved 
him in troubles, which gave him great vexation, but 
was incapable of bringing him to a complance. 
Among ſeveral actions that were entered againſt him, 
there were two of moment: The firft related to a cer- 
tun manor which he was in poſſeſſion of, and which 
Tohn, the king's merſhal, pretended was unjuſtly de- 
tained from him. The archbiſhop, having ſtood a 
trial, was caſt and condemned to pay a fine of five 
hundred pounds. This ſentence convinced him that 
they were reſolved to curb his power as much as poſ- 
cle; and that he ſhould loſe all the ſuits that were com- 
menced azdinſt him. Thus perſuaded, he refuſed to 
plead to 5 of them, chuſing rather to be caſt for non- 
anpearance, than by a peremptory decree. The king 


Goncd hitherto not to intend to make him feelthe whole 
waht of his reſentment; but ſoon after it appeared 
that his detign was to ruin him; and therefore ordered 
im to be accuſed of two capitalcrimes: The firſt was, 
ior having converted to his own ule the revenues of the 
archbiſhopric of York, of which he had the cuſtody 
during the chancellorſlup; and in the ſecond he was 
charged with having embezzled thirty thouland pounds 
ſterling of the king's money. Inſtcad of clearing him- 
(Hf from what was aliedged 2gaintt him, he anſwered, 
that when he was made ichbilhop, prince Henry, the 
kins's fon (who, we may remark, was not above ſeven 
or Licht cars of age, though, during the abſence of h.« 
tither, he was ſtiled guardian of the realm) ande th. 
inHciary had diſcharged him from giving any accor 
He added, that, ſuppoſing he had not been diichaiget!, 
he was not bound to antwer before laymen, ſceing he 
was inveſted with the farſt eccleſiaſtical dignity in the 
kingdom. All poſſible endeavours were uſed to get 
him to own the juriſdiction of the king's court, where 
bis z22'r was brought; but he could not be perſuaded 
to it. He even refuſed to wait on the king, who had 
lent for him to try whether, by diſcourſing with him in 
perſon, he could bring him to comply. This refuſal 
turn{ocd the King with a pretence to bring againſt him 
wo treth accutations: firft, for having fled from juſtice : 
[econdly, for having ditobeyed the king's orders. Upon 
tote charges, to which he would not plead, all his 
mor uh were confiſcated. But this was not at all; 
the king perceived that the indictment was ſo formed 
that the court could not touch Becket's perſon, and, 
therefore, he ordered him to be accuſed of perjury and 
freaion, for having violated the oath he had taken to his 
lovereign, and refuſed to pay the obedience due to him. 
Ms convinced the archbiſhop that the king was bent 
upon his deſtruction ; but this allo, inſtead of inducin 
bin ti ſulenit, ſerved only to make him more obſti- 
nite. When 1t, was found there was no probability of 
prevailing upon him, the court declared him perjured, 
a! the biſhops in particular ſent him word, that they 
Coillidered hum not as their primate, neither would they 
hold communion with him any longer. All this not 
MoVNg hum in the leaſt, he looked upon the ſentence 
F te upon him as void, and continued his fundions, 


/ ut troubling himſeff about the diſpleaſure of the 
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Inc barons avoided giving ſentence on the charge of 
euon, which would have been puniſhable with death, 
v th 4 view that he might obtain pardon by ſubmitting 
foe kings will. But finding he was ſtill immove- 
„ the court met once mor to conſult about the 
means to tabdue his perverſeneſs. No ſooner was he 
mormed the barons were aſſembled in the preſence of 
the un, then he went to church, and ordered theſe 
8 = tecond ptalm to be ſung: * The rulers 
O. XII. | 
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* take council together againſt the Lord, and againſt 
his anointed,” Then taking his crols in his hand, he 
entered the room where the king and barons were fit- 
ting; without being fent to, or aſking leave, though 
Ince the judgement paſſed upon him he had no right to 
be there. The archbiſhop of York, ſeeing him enter 
in that poſture, ſeverely reprimanded him: he told 
him, that coming into the royal preſence in that 
abrupt manner was bidding defiance to the Eing, and 
defired him to conſider that his ſovereign's weapon was 
ſharper than his. Becke: rephed, << [t was true, the 
„ king's weapon could Kil: the body, but his deſtroyed 
e the ſoul, and ſent it to hell.” This anſwer, which 
ſeemed to threaten the king with excommuinication, ſo 
provoked that monarch, that he ordered the barons to 
pals ſentence on the crime Becket had juſt then incurred 
the guilt of by his preſumption. The court, aſter a 
long debate, declared he deferved to be committed 
to priſon, and puniſhed according to law, for in- 


ſulting the king, and coming into the aſſembly in 
ſuch a manner as mght rate a ſedition among the 


people. He, however, refuted to hear his ſentence; 
and declared that the peers had no authority to judge 
him, an that he appealed to the pope. It was then 
repreſented to him, that by refuſing to ſubmit to the 
laws of the realm, he incurred the guilt of treaſon; 
whereupon he replied, that were 1t not for the reſtraints 
of his character, he would vindicate himſelf in ſingle 
combat againſt thoſe who ſhould dare to charge him 
with that crime, and make them repent of their ca- 
lumny. However, he did not think propertowait the 
iſſue, but privately departed that night i» diſguiſe, in 
order to retire into Flanders, going by the name of 
Dereman. Ihe king of France was glad to hear that 
in all Iikelihood matters would not cafily be made up 
between Henry and the archbiſhop of Canterbury. He 
hoped that this diagreement would embroil England in 
troubles of which France might make an advantage. 
With this view, he fent him an officer for his protection, 
and of a refuge in his dominions. Henry, being in- 
formed of this tranſaction of Lewis, ſent ambaſſadors to 
repreſent to him, that it was very unbecoming a ſove- 
retgn toſhelter traitors. To this Lewis rephed, that he 
thought it right to afford a ſanctuary in his kingdom to 
the unfortunate: that Becket was of that number, and 
he could not but conſider him as ſuch till the pope had 
paſſed: ſentence upon him. Thus jealouty and ſtate- 
policy induced that prince to inſiſt on the pope's autho- 
rity in a thing prejudicial to ſovereigns in general. His 
paſſion prevented him from reflecting that in this affair 
he could not wound Henry but through his own ſides. 
He was not content with ſheltering the tugitive prelate, 
but even importuned the pope toeipouts his cauſe, and 
turned ſollicitor againſt Henry. ; 

The pope did not want much entreaty; for herightly 
imagined, that if he deſerted the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, he ſhould find none, among the clergy, that would, 
for the future, ſupport the rights of the church. Sothat 
the downfall of that prelate could not but prove fatal to 
the intereſts of the clergy. As ſoon as he heard that 
Becket was condenined, and forced to fly like a criminal, 
hepaſſionately exclauned againſt Henry and the barons of 
England, and threatened to make them repent of their 
rath proceedings. Henry, in the interim, thinking he 
ſhould be able to prepofleſs the pope in his favour, had 
ſent ambatladors to inform him of all the particulars, and 
to deſire him to tend legates to England with full 
powers finally to decide the affair. The archbiſhop of 
York, who was at the head of this embaſſy, ſpoke with 
great veliemence againſt Becket. Hecharged him with. 
want of relpect to the king, and of having menaced 
him with excommunication. He maintained that the 
archbiſhop was guilty of rebellion, in refuſing to ſtand 
to the judgement of the court of barons, under the 
ridiculous pretence, that he was their father, and that it 
was againſt decency, for a father to be judged by his 
ſons. Becket, who was preſent at this audience, ſpoke 
likewiſe for hamiclf, and endcavoured to juſtify bis 
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conduct. He ſaid, that he could not be obliged to 
anſwer in a civil court, without a direct violation of 
the canons of the church; that ſuppoting he had 
thought proper to own the authority of the court, hc 
ſhould have been prevented from ſtanding to their 
judgement by his knowledge of their reſolution to con- 
demn him; and that he declarecþhe could not fee where- 
in he had done amils in appealing to the pope ; ſince it 
could not be denied but that he was the proper judge, 
from whom he expected an impartial ſentence. Then 
addrefling himſelf to the pope and cardinals, he intreated 
them to conſider the dangerous conſequences this affair 
might be attended with, if they ſuffered him to be op- 
preiſed: that they were not to look upon this buſineſs as 
a conteſt between a ſubject and his ſovereign, but as the 
cauſe of the univerſal church, ſince it was evident, that 
the king's intent was to {trip the clergy of their privi- 
leges. The ambaſladors perceiving by this diſcourſe, 
that his wiſh was to engage the whole church in his 
quarrel, took occafion to inſiſt the more earneſtly on the 
king's requelt, that the affair might be tried in Eng- 
land by the legates of the holy fee. By which they 
made it appear, that the king their maſter had no de- 
ſign againſt the church, ſince he was willing to abide by 
her judgement. This demand feemed 1o reaſonable, 
that the pope had no other way to refuſe their requeſt, 
than by ſaving, he would take cognizance of the matter 
himſelf; adding, by way of juſtifying his reſolution, that, 
in imitation of the Almighty, © he would not give his 
glory to another.” The reaſon why the pope de- 
clined ſending legates, was his dread of their being 
bribed ; and he deſired the king to put off the trial to a 
more convenient ſcaſon. We apprehend, that the cauſe 
of the pope's delay was on account of his being called 
to Rome by his party upon the death of Victor, his 
rival; but the ſchiſm was {till kept on foot, by the car- 
dinals of the oppoſite fide of the queſtion; tor they 
elected another pope, who ailumed the name of Pat- 
chal III. . 
Henry being incenſed at Alexander's proceedings, as 
2 mark of his reſentment he forbid, under the ſevereſt 
enalties, all appeals to Rome. Tlus prohibition was 
quickly followed by an order to commit topriton, all the 
relations of thoſe that had accompanied Becket in his 
flight, or that were gone to join him ſince his departure. 


He then ſequeſtered, in ti hands of the bithop of Lon- 


don, the mear.s of all the ecclchaſtics that had openly 
ſided with the archbiſhop, in order to prevent them from 
aſſiſting him: and alto he enjoined the magiſtrates to 
puniſh upon the ſpot, as traitors, all perſons that ſhould 
be taken either with the pope's or Becket's letters or 
mandates about them, unporting the excommunication 
of any private perton, or an interdict upon the kingdom. 
He ordered likewiſe the revenues of the tec of Canter 


* THOMAS, Archhiſhop of C ANTERBURY, 
| Jo the RING of ENGLAND. 

« I Have moſt carneſtly deſired to fee you; and although 
I cannot deny, but that in this I had a view to my own, yet 
it was your intereſt that lay neareſt my heart, I was in hopes, 
that when you ſhould fee me again, you would call to mind 
the many ſervices I have done you, with all imaginable regard 
and affection, For the truth of which, I appeal to Him who 
is to judge all mankind, when they ſhall appear before his tri- 
bunal, to be rewarded according to their deeds. I flattered 
myſelf that you would be moved with compaſſion towards me, 
who am forced to beg my bread in a ſtrange land, though, by 
the grace of God, I have plenty of all things neceſſary tor my 
ſubſiſtence. I receive, however, great confolation from the 
words of the apoſtle, they that live in Chriſt ſhall ſuffer per. 
ſecution: and likewiſe from that ſaying of the prophet, I never 
ſaw the righteous forſaken, nor his ſeed begging their bread. 
As to what relates to you, I cannot but be ſenſibly affected 
with it for three reaſons : firſt, becauſe you are my liege-lord : 
ſecondly, becaule you are my king: thirlly, becauſe you are 
my fpiritual fon. As my liege-lord I owe aad offer you my 
beſt advice, ſuch, however, as is due from a biſhop, ſaving 
the honcur of God and of the church. As my king, I owe 
vou 4 profound reipect, and, at the faine time, am bound to 
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bury to be ſeized, and all the archbiſhop's effects; and 
forbidding all perſons to pray for him in the church h 
banithed all lus relations, not ſparing even the moſt gif. 
tant. Theſe rigorous proceedings exaſperating the arch. 
biſhop; and he excommunicated, in 1166, all that at: 
hered to the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, and particularly 
lome of the lords of the council, who made a jeſt of h; 
cenſures. At length, finding the King was bent to main. 
tain his ground, he took the liberty to fend him a threge. 
ening letter, which we ſhall here ſubjoin as a note, he. 
caule it ſerves to ditcover the true character of that Pre. 
late“. This letter was hardly capable of appeafing the 
incenſed king; and it is no ealy matter to believe, 
the writer thought it proper for that end, or that he 
penned it with that intent. Henry, however, knowing 
that the king of France fomented the diſunion between 
him and the court of Rome, by his telling the Pope he 
would ſtand by him, had an inclination to let his holineſ; 
ſee on how weak a ſupport he relied, in caſe things came 
to an open rupture. To this end he levied a numerous 
army, as well to prevent any revolt the pope might {tir 
up in his dominions, as to be in a condition to oppole 
the king of France in cate of an attack. This precaution, 
no doubt, hindered Alexander from proceeding ſo vigo- 
rouſly as he intended, and made him perceive the danger 
ot precipitating ERS In the interim, the biſhop 07 
London, and the reſt of the ſuffragans of the province of 
Canterbury, wrote to the archbiſhop on account of his 
letter to the king, and remonſtrated to him the pride he 
had ſhewn in writing to his ſovereign without the cu. 
tomary ſalutations, as if he had written to an interior. 
They repreſented to him, moreover, the mean eſtate 
from whence the king had raited him to fuch grandeur, 
his ingratitude to a prince whom he was 0 much in. 
debted to, and his arrogance in daring to threaten 3 
monarch to tar exalted above him. In thort, they gabe 
him notice that they appealed to the pops, as a remedy 
againſt whatever he ſhould act for the future againſt them 
or the kingdom, and appointed Atcention-Day, for the 
producing the reaſons ot their appeal. The pope, be- 
ing tearful of Henry's large army, appointed legates ty 
go and decide the affair in England, and ordered them 
to depart immediately. He greatly magnified to the 
king this piece of condeſcenſion: but the legates were 
hardly tet out, when he clogged the powers he had given 
them with reſtrictions, that prevented them from giving 
a deciſwe fentence. The legates being arrived at Lon- 
don, and ſetting about the buſineſs they came upon, a 
treth obſtacle unexpectedly occurred. Becker refuled to 
put his cauſe into their hands, unleſs the king would tft 
reſtore all that he had taken from him or his friends. 
He further inſiſted upon a general revocation of all the 
orders he had given ſince the beginning of the conteſt. 
This is a clear evidence, that the legates hal not ful 


that 
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direct my admonitions to you. As my fon, it is my duty to 
correct and exhort you. Kings are anointed in three places, 
the head, the breaſt, and the arms, the which denote glory, 
holinels, and power. n inſtances taken 
from the Scriptures, that the kings who deſpiſed the com- 


mandments of the Lord were deprived of glory, underitanding, Ura 
| and might : ſuch were Pharaoh, Saul, Solomon, Nebuchad- 0 


nezzar, and many others. On the contrary, they that hum- 
bled themſelves before God received a larger meaſure of grace, 
and in greater perfection. This was experienced by David, 
Hezekiah, and tome others. Take, therefore, my liege-!016 
the advice of your vaſſal: hearken, my king, to the admoni- 
tions of your biſhop, and receive, my ſon, the corrections ir 
your father, leſt you are drawn afide into ſchiſm, or perſuaded 
to hold commumon with ichiſmatics. All the world Knows 
with what honour and devotion you received the pope, how 
reſpectfully and zealouſly you protected the church ot Rome, 
and what ſuitable returns the church and pope have made ol, 
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Remember, therefore, the declaration vou made, and evc!! 14 


upon the altar at your Coronation, to protect thc church 0 


God in all her immunities. Reſtore the church of Canter 
bury, from which you received your authority, to the ſtare i 
was in under your predeceſlors and mine: otherwiſe be alüfes 
that you will draw down on your head the wrath and vengeene* 


of Cod.” 
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6 decide the matter, ſince the archbiſhop's re- 
to abide by their judgement, without theſe condi- 
8 was ſufficient to ſtop their proceedings, and that 
the pope intended only to amulc him. Becket's friends, 
konerer dreading the king would proceed to extremi- 
5 adviſed him to give his ſovereign ſome latisfackion. 
He told them, he was ready to comply with the king's 
will, provicled it was conſiſtent with 1s honour, the 
« church's poſſeſſions, his own, an the right of others. 
His friends not being able to lucceetd in this, by reaſon 
of his inflexibility, put another queſtion 0 him, whether 
he would agree to reſign the archbiſhopric, if the king 
would, upon that condition, give up the articles of Cla- 
tendon. But he was not willing to give that proof of his 
FGntereſtedne!s ; and told them, that he would not be 
ating conliſtently, ſince he could not renounce his dig- 
mtv. without betraying the cauſe Of God and the church; 
whereas the king was bound, in conſcience, to annul his 
new laws. This reply, and the limited powers the pope 
had given his legates, entirely cut off all the king's 
hopes, and put him upon the reſolution of creating the 
2rchhiſhop a great deal of trouble. He theretore ſent 
word to the abbot of Pontigni, who for two years enter- 
tained Becket in his monaitery, that unleſs he cauſed 
him to oo from that place immediately, he would drive 
out of lu {Ions all the monks of his order“, and 
ſeize upon: Hereupon Becket was forced 
to ouit the abbey ; but it was not long before he found 
: her race of refuge. The king of France admitted 
bim ue where he oiten refided, and accommo— 
dated him with all things neceflary : his frequent. con- 
verfations with that monarch, were a great means of in- 
reaſuzy the jealouty and ammoſity he had already en- 
tertained againſt Henry. 

Towards the latter end of this year, 1166, queen 
Eleanor was delivered of a fourth fon, who was called 
Jot.n. Tue birth of this prince was followed in 1167, 
by tre death of the empreſs Matilda, mother to the king, 
in the fixty-leventh year of her age f. She left in her 
will very conſiderable legacies to the poor and the 
churches, and bequeathed a large ſum for the finiſhing 
the bridge at Rouen, which ſhe had begun. 

Neither the pope nor the archbiſhop had much rea- 
ſon to boaſt of the ſucceſs of their controverſy with 
Henry. Becket, deprived of his revenues, languiſhed 
away his days in a melancholy exile, whilſt the pope 
received no profits from England. His holinels7 ca- 
ily ſoreſaw, that if things remained 1n this fituation, his 
authority would be in danger of being trod upon, not 
only in England, but in other parts of Chriſtendom. 
Barbaroſſa was the 1 th emperor of Germany from Char- 
lemagne: upon a quarrel with Alexander, he was ex- 
communicated, and at length forced to ſubmit to the 
Pope, who infolently trod on his neck. The pope 
fought now to terminate the matter to his own advan- 
tage. Therctore, to make the king uneaſy, he ſhowed 
an extraordinary regard for Becket, and confinned to 
him all the privileges his predeceffors had enjoyed, af 
ting by this unſeaſonable and ill-timed reſpect to in- 
lult the king. Henry, willing to be even with him, 
Guled a rumour to be ſpread that he was going to with- 
dan his obedience from Alexander, and recognize 
Yaſchal III. And with that view he wrote to ſome of 
the princes of Germany, to acquaint them that he was 
out to take that reſolution. To let the king ſee that 
us threats made no impreſſion on him, Alexander ſent a 
eiter to the bithop of London, whercin he ſeemed wil- 
"S to throw off all regard for that prince. He com- 
13 biſliop to admoniſh him, and 0 enjoin him 
e to reſtore the archbiſhop ot Canterbury to 

and anniul the Conſtitutions of Clarendon. The 
N ae acer is commiſſion; and ſent lus holineſs 
> Wherein he repreſented to him that the king 
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owers 


be iſtercians, | 
f he 1 1082 $ 
wy Was buricd at Rouen, in the abbey of St. Mary de 


| nad made no innovations, but only trod in the ſteps of 


his predeceſſors; that his conduct could not in reaſon 
be blamed, fince he offered to fubmit to the judgement 
of the church, provided the affair might be tried in the 
kingdom. 

Hitherto the king had had the better of the affairs ; 
but he wanted to clear his hands of this troubleſome bu- 
ſineſs, which obſtructed the execution of the deſign he 
had formed of conquering Ireland. Befides, he foreſaw 
that this diſpute would, in the end, turn to his diſad- 
vantage, and be very prejudical to the nation. In this 
belict, he detired the king of France, in 1168, to ap- 
point a place where the two monarchs might have an 
interview with the archbiſhop, in order to hear what he 
hacl to ſay in his defence. Lewis having agreed to this 
requeſt, Becket appeared before the two kings, and 
very boldly defended himſelf. After which, being aſked 
whether he would own that he was bound to obey his 
ſovereign, he made anfwer, he was ready to pay obe- 
dienceto him in all the things, ſaving thehouour of God. 
How reaſonable ſocver this reſervation might appear, 
Henry looked upon 1t as an evaſion ; and told the king 
of France, that Becket had made no promiſe; fince, 
by this faving claute, he reſerved a power to pronounce 
whatever he thould not reliſh, contrary to the honour of 
God: but, continued he, 1 ſhall make him this offer, 
which cannot be ſuſpected of having a double meaning : 
There have been in England kings not ſo powerful 


as myſelf, and archbiſhops that have been great and 
* holy men; let hirn but pay me the ſame regard as 
cc 


the greateſt of his predeceſſors paid the leaſt of mine, 
« and I am fatisfied.” This was not what Becket 
wanted; for he knew very well it would be a hard mat- 
ter to juſtify his claims by any former precedents. Ac- 
cordinely he rejected the offer, on pretence that as the 
affair was now before the pope, he could not agree to 
any thing without his conſent. How great partiality 
ſocver the king of France had all along ſhown for 
Becket, he could not help owning on this occaſion, that 
the archbiſhop's obſtinacy was the ſole obſtacle to a 
peace; but it made no impreſſion upon Becket ; who 
knew the pope's intereſt would not tuffer hum to draw 
back. 

That Becket was not miſtaken, appeared ſoon after. 
Alexander, in 1169, ſent the king notice, that he could 
not diſpenſe with granting the archbiſhop a power to 
revenge with the ſword of excommunication, the 1nju- 
ries done to the church and his own perſon. As ſoon as 
Becket had the pope's leave, he thundered out ana- 
themas againſt ſuch numbers of the clergy, that hardly 
a ſufficient number who were not excommunicated were 
left to officiate in the king's chapel. As the majority 
were inclined to favour the cauſe he maintained, he 
charged them with ſhameful prevarication, in not openly 
eſpouſing his quarrel. Henry provoked at theſe pro- 
ceedings, appealed to a future council, and ſent the 
pope word, that unleſs he immediately diſpatched legates 
with full powers to decide the affair, he ſhould take tuch 
meaſures as would not be very pleaſing to him. This 
menace threw Alexander into great perplexity, becauſe 
he could not forbear being apprehenſive of an alliance 
between the king and the emperor. On the other hand, 
he was ſo deeply engaged to maintain the pretended 
rights of the church, that he could not deſiſt without 
great prejudice to the holy ſce. In this caſe he had re- 
courſe to the uſual methods which the court of Rome 
ever practices with ſucces on the like occaſions: he 
appeared willing that the affair ſhould be tried 1n Eng- 
land; and accordingly, he ordered the legates to let for- 
ward, Who met the king in Normandy. But as they 


were getting ready to go to him, they received freth 


inſtructions, whereby they were expretsly forbid to give 
a deciſive ſentence, without acquainting the archbiſhop 


t This is the ſame Alexander that ſome ve after treated 
ſo thamefully the emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa at Venice. 
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of Sens with it. This was enough to blaſt all hopes of 
a ſudden peace, no one being more averſe to it than 
that prelate. Some time after, the pope willing to keep 
Henry ſtill in the belief that matters might be anucably 
adiuſted, deſired the kings of England and France to 
conſider of means to put an end to the diſpute, Where- 
upon Henry being come to Paris, Becket was ordered 
to appear once moro before the two princes. This con- 
ference, which was deſigned purely to amuſe Henry, 
ſucceeded no better than the former. The archbiſhop, 
without giving up the leaſt point, ſtill inſiſted upon it, 
that before a treaty was begun the oy ought to make 
teſtitution of all that had been taken from him or his; 
to which Henry would not conſent, without knowing 
firſt the terms of retoncihation. The only thing he 
offered as a mark of his being inclined to peace, was 
the refering the matter to the judgement of the French 
divines ; but this offer having been rejected, the nego- 
ciation broke off; and the king had this ſatisfaction, that 
the world was again ſatisfied of his pacific inclination. 
Shortly after the king received information, that the 
archbiſhop of Sens preſſed the pope to put England un- 
der an interdict, and to excommunicate Henry tor an 
obſtinate heretic. Hereupon Henry publiſhed a freſh 
edict in England, forbidding the receiving any orders 
from the pope or Becket. Moreover he decreed,* that 
in caſe a letter of interdi& ſhould come into the king- 
dom, all who ſubmitted to it ſhould be hanged on the 
ſpot as traitors to their King and country. In ſhort, he 
enjoined all clergymen that were abroad to return to 
their churches, on pain of forteiting all their incomes, 
and ſuſpended any payment of Peter-pence till further 
orders. Theſe proceedings made the pope apprehen- 
five of ſome unlucky revolution, if he ſhould ca 
things to extremity; and therefore he left the buſineſs 
undecided, waiting for an opportunity that ſhould enable 
him to decide the affair advantageouſly. 
Henry, who had ſpent almoſt four years in France, 
returned home in 1170, with a view to regulate ſome 
matters which his abſence had hindered him from attend- 
ing to. The adminiſtration of juſtice was fo ſhame- 
fully neglected, that upon his arrival he found himſelf 
obliged to ſend commiſſioners into the ſeveral counties 
with full powers to enquire into the miſdemcanors of 
the magiſtrates*, and to puniſh the guilty. This and 
tome other affairs relating to the good of the public 
being ſettled to the people's fatis».ction, Henry con- 
vened a general aſſembly, at which were preſent the 


— 


* As the articles of examination, made uſe of on this oc- 
caſion, throw great light on the miniſterial part of the law at 
that time, we ſhall here inſert them : 

« I, The firſt article of enquiry was, what ſums ſheriffs 
had, during the four laſt years, received of every hundred, 
townſhip, and particular man, to the grievance of the public 
or of private perſons; what they 8 by judgement of 
the county or hundred, and what without judgement; diſtin- 
guiſhing the ſums fo taken into different lifts, with the cauſe 
and evidence upon which they were taken? 

« II. What lands the ſheriffs, or their bailiffs, had bought, 
er received in pawn or mortgage? . 

III. How much and what the prelates, nobility, knights, 
and corporations of the realm, and their ſeneſchals, balliffs 
ard minifters, had received upon their lands; for the ſame 
time, for the ſeveral hundreds, townſhips, and vaſſals, by 
or without judgement; putting down all their takipgs in 
writing, with the cauſes and occaſions thereof? 

« IV. What and how much the king's officers, entruſted 
with the rents and profit of vacant prelacies, and the cuſtody 
of honours, baronies, and eſcheats, had gained in their em- 
ployments ? 

V. What had been given, in any place, to the king's 
itinerant baliffs or officers ? 

« VI, What was become of the goods of ſuch as had either 
ſuffered by the aſſize of Clarendon, or fled out of the king- 
dom on that (2. e. Becket's) account; what had been received 
af every hundred, townſhip, and perſon: whether any one 
had been wrangfully accuſed in that aſſize, for reward, pro- 
miſe, hatred, or in any unjuſt manner; or if any accuſed per- 
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France was highly offended that his daughter was n 1 


two monarchs. 


| what had been received in every hundred and townſhip, an! 
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N cuſe 
| law; or, for want of ſuch ſecurity, to be impriſoned. 


| their reſpective bailiffs, had returned any thing they had taken, 


been accuſed or abated any thing of what he had been 


what, how much, and for what cauſe, the archdeacon, or ru 


ſon had been releaſed, or had his judgement reverſed, for re- 
war, Eraniſc or aftection, and who received the premium; 
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biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, ſheriffs, and alder. 

of the principal cities of the kingdom. Rar 
numerous affembly he cauſed Henry, his eldeſt fon 1 
be crowned by the archbilhop of York, the biſnio p 
London and Durham aſſiſting at the ſolemnity 0 
next day the young king received the fealtics gf al a 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, and of the magiſtrates 7 
the cities and counties who were ſummoned on — 
to be preſent at the coronation. At the teaſt c 
made upon this occaſion, the king would carry u 
firſt diſh to the table: then Fas, ak to his fon, 0 
him, Never was monarch ſerved in a more honow 
able manner.” But the young king, inſtead of ag 
turning the compliment, as it became him, turned t. 
the archbiſhop of York, who! was next to him he 
faid in a low voice: © It is no ſuch great condeſce 
« fion in the fon of an earl to ſerve the fon d a Lins» 
This coronation was performed with an univerſal co. 
ſent; and greatly chagrined Becket. | 


1 


The king d 


crowned with the prince her ſpouſe. Elis diſcontent 
joined to ſome other occaſions of quarrelling, Which 
are ſeldom wanting to neighbouring princes, was the 
cauſe of his taking up arms again. But this war was of 
little conſequence, as it was almoſt as ſoon ended 33 
begun, by a treaty of peace concluded between the 


Soon after this rupture Henry was ſelzed with a yin. 
lent fever at Domfront, in the province of Maine, aud 
was ſo dangerouſly ill, that, believing he was near his 
end, he haſtily made his will. To Henry, his eldef,, 
ſon, he gave England, Normandy, Maine, and Anjou; 
and to Richard, his ſecond fon, Guienne and Poictou. 
He thought Bretagne ſufficient for Geoffrey, which be 
was to enjoy after the death of duke Conan, his bro- 
ther- in- law; and he was ſatisfied with recommendi 
John, his fourth ſon, to be provided for by his eldelt 
brother. Henry's indiſpoſition had another confider- 
able effect. The approach of death having raiſed 
{cruples in the king's breaſt, which he had not minded 
whilſt in health, he reſolved to be reconciled with 
Becket, in caſe he recovered. He conſidered that 
the archbiſhop had been ſufficiently puniſhed by a 
fix years exile, during which ſpace he had been depnyel 
of his revenues. Betides, he was deſirous, 1f it plealel 
God to prolong his days, to fit down in quiet, which 
the pope threatened continually to diſturb, by thunder 
ing out the church's cenſures againſt him. Purſuant to 
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of every man, for the aid to marry the king's daughter, and 
who received it? 

« VII. What and how much the foreſters and their ba- 
liffs, or under officers, had taken, for the ſaid term, within 
their ſeveral diſtricts, in what manner, or on what occaliul 
ſoever; and if, for any reward, promiſe, or friendſhip, they 
had rented any of the king's dues, and the forfeitures cf 
foreſts, or pardoned any that had forfeited on account d 
harts, hinds, and other game; and if the foreſters, or their 
bailifts, after attacking, taking ſecurity, or profecuting 27 
one, had releaſed him without trial or fine? All perlons 
guilty of theſe practices, were to be noted down; and all ac· 

of any fault, were to give ſecurity to appear before the 
king on the day he ſhould appoint, to do right according 9 


« VIII. Whether the ſheriffs, or the lords of manors, and 


or had [made their peace with the people, upon hearing of the 

king's return, to keep them from laying their complaint be- 

fore him or his juſticiaries? | 
« IX. Whether any perſon had, for reward or affectia 


amerced, and by whom this was done ? i 
4 They were to enquire, likewiſe, into every dioceſe, 


deans, had taken from any one illegally, and without Judge 
ment? The whole to be written down and noted. | 
« XI. The laſt point of enquiry was, what perſons 0v'% 
homage to the king, had not done it to him, or his ſon? 
of thele a roll was to be made.” 
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this reſolution, as ſoon as his health permitted, he helgl 
1 conference with the king of France at Montmirial, 
nere Becket was allo preſent. The king agreed to 
phy { every thing the archbiſhop demanded ; but, after 
5 had adjuſted the terms, as Becket was ſtepping up 
— ts king to give him the Kiss of Peace, he took it 
in his head to [ay that he was goiag to ſalute him to 
« the Honour of God.” The king, not thoroughly 
atisfied of his ſincerity, refuſed to receive his ſalute 
accompanied with thoſe words. The archhithop, on 
the other hand, inſiſted upon laying them; fo that all 
the pains taken to adjuſt matters became of no effect 
by the over-ſtrainec nicety of both parties. But Henry, 
being willing to get clear of this buſineſs, appointed 
another interview at Amboiſe, where the king of 
France came attended by ſeveral princes and lords. 
Here at length all difficulties were ſurmounted: Henry 
was reconciled with Becket, and ſwore to reſtore him 
to the ſtate he was in before his baniſhment; and hke- 
wiſe to make reſtitution to his relations and friends of all 
that had been taken from them ſince his going out of 
England. Thus this conteſt leemed to be happily 
ended by the generoſity of the king, who proteſted 
that he heartily forgave all that was patied. The arch- 
hiſhop, however, was not ſo eaſily 2ppeaſed. Though 
he obliged Henry to pardon all thoſe who hail offended 
him, he himſelf could not reſolve to forgive thoſe whom 
he thought he had reaſon to complain of. Ele was 
chiefly exaſperated againſt the archbiſhop of York, and 
the biſhops of London, Durham, and Exeter, who 
had acted the moſt openly againſt him. Before he left 
France, in order to return into England, he obtained 
leave of the pope to ſuſpend the firft, and excommu— 
nicate the others, and accordingly did fo the moment 
he ſet foot on land. He had even no regard to the 
intreaties of the young king, who having notice of his 
deſign, had ſent meſſengers to him to divert him from 
it. Though by this refufal he had given that prince 
juſt cauſe of complaint againſt him, yet would he go and 
flute him at Woodſtock, were he refided. The 
archbiſhop {topped on the road, in Southwark, with a 
defign to be at Woodſtock next day; but he received 
a letter from the young king, ordering him to repair 
immediately to Canterbury. Though this was a great 
mortification to him, he thought fit to obey the order. 
Accordingly he ſet forward for the capital of his dioceſe, 
where he made his entry amidſt the acclamations of the 
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Fitz- Stephen calls them barons and ſervants of the bed- 
chamber, their names where Reginal Fitz-Urſe, William 
Tracy, Richard Britten, and Hugh Morvil. 

Not daring to return to the king, they went and ſtaid a 
rear at Knarciborough-Caſtle in Yorkſhire, belonging to 
ugh Morvil; atter which Hoveden ſays they went to Rome 
tor abſolution, and were enjoined to go to Jeruſalem and do 
penance on the Black Mountain for life. We have an ac- 
count of the manner of the archbiſhop's death at large, by 
Gervaſe of Canterbury, and Edward Ryne, who were eye- 
witnelies, This laſt had his arm almoſt cut off by receiving 
tne firſt blow that was made at Becket's head, occaſioned, as 
he ſays, by che archoiſhop's calling Fitz-Urſe, pimp. He was 
alſaſſinated on the goth of December, 1171, reckoning the 
degianing of the year from Chriſtmas-Day. 

{ thus died this famous archbiſhop, ſays Rapin, whom 
ſome have ranked amongſt the moſt illuſtrious martyrs, whilſt 
others believe they might, without any injury, deny him the 
character of an honeſt man, and a good Chriſtian. About 
fifty years after his death, it was the ſubjeR of a public diſpute 
at the Univerſity of Paris, whether Becket was in Heaven 
8 Hell, ſo ambiguous a point was his ſanctity. Some aſſerted, 
8 tor his extreme pride, he had deſerved to be damned. 
88 * contrary, maintained, that the miracles wrought 
4 B es undoubted proofs of his ſalvation. It is 
hn, S Te; this laſt argument would have been unanſwer— 
FP + = miracles had been as evidently proved as they 

Sy * Apel {pread. Be this as it will, it is confeſt 
wag —_ martyrdom; but the buſineſs is to determine, 
lein f was indeed r the cauſe of God and religion, or 

y tor that of the pope and clergy. I fall leave the 
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meaner ſort of people, whilſt the more conſiderate were 
ſorry to ſee him thus triumphant ; who, far from being 
humbled by his long exile, was grown more proud an 
haughty. This they had reaſon to perceive in a more 
eſpecial manner, when mounting his archiepiſcopal 
chair on Chriſtmas-day, he ſolemnly excommunicated 
Nigel de Sackvill and Robert Brock, both diſtinguiſhed 
for their birth and high poſts. He accuſed the former 
of unjuſtly detaining a manor belonging to the arch- 
biſhopric, and the latter of having cut off the tail of a 
horſe that was carrying proviſions to his palace. The 
ſuſpended and excommunicated prelates immediately 
repaired to the king, who was then in Normandy, and 
laid the complaints of Becket's arbitrary behaviour be- 
fore him. The archbiſhop of York added, that as 
long as Becket was alive, it was impotiſhle for England 
to enjoy any tranquility. Henry, exaſperated by theſe 
complaints, and tired out with being thus inceſſantly 
plagued by the inſolence of a ſujet whom he had raiſed 
iromtheduſt, could not help uttering theſe words aloud : 
lam very unhappy, that among the great numbers 
maintain, there is not a man who dares undertake 
to revenge the affronts 1 perpetually reeeive from the 
* hands of a wretched prieſt.” Theſe words were not 
dropped in vain: four of the king's domeſtics * re- 
fleeting on the king's reproaches, plotted tozether to 
rid him of his enemy. To this end they went to Can- 
terbury, in 1171, where they agreed to put their deſign 
in execution. One day, as the archbiſhop was gone to 
the cathedral, with few attendants, they entered the 
church armed, and advai.-1ag towards the altar where 
he was ſtanding, they upbraided him in an outrageous 
manner for his pride and ingratitude : to which he re- 
turned ſo reſolute an anſwer, as to give them a handle to 
put their deſign in practice. As they were not come 
with an intent to reproach him only, they ſtruck him on 
the head with their dull. in ſo violent a manner, that 
his blood and brains flew about the altar. After they 
had committed this action they went off peaceably, no 
one offering to them the leaſt moleſtation +. The reſo- 
lution Becket ſhowed on this occaſion. the zeal he ex- 
preſſed, by recommending to God, with his laſt breath, 
the caule of the church, and the time and manner of his 
death, aggravated the guilt of his murderers, and gained 
him more friends after he was dead, than ever he had in 
his life time 4. 

To avoid breaking off the narrative of this famous 
conteſt, 
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this prelate's death, which are no leſs remarkable than the inci- 
dents of his life, He had deſerved too well of the court of 
Rome, not to have a place in the catalogue of the ſaints, 
There were many in that liſt who, in the opinion of the 
court of Rome itſelf, were not ſo worthy of that honour as 
one that had ſpilt his blood in defence of the church. He was 
therefore canonized two or three years after his death. How 
deſirous ſoever the pope might be to ſhow his gratitude to the 
memory of ſo faithſul a ſervant, there was a neceſſity firſt that 
the world ſhould be convinced that the cauſe he died for was 
approved by God; otherwiſe, his canonization might have 
been objected againſt, Nothing was more proper to infuſe 
this belief into the minds of the people than miracles. Ac- 
cordingly, ſuch multitudes were forthwith wrought at the 
tomb of the new martyr, that, in any other age, the number 
and nature of theſe miracles, inſtead of ſatisfying the world, 
would have had a quite contrary eſſect. Neither Chriſt nor 
his Apoſtles worked the like, or ſo many, to prove the truth 
of Chriſtianity, as this new ſaint did to authorize the privi- 
leges and immunities of the clergy. It was not thought ſufii- 
cient to aflert, that he reſtored dead men to life ; but it was 
further affirmed, that he raiſed the very beaſts, It was given 
out for certain, that being expoſed to view in the church be- 
fore he was buried, he roſe up out of his coffin, and went and 
lighted the wax-cadnles which had been put out. It is ſaid 
alſo, that after the funeral ceremony was over, ke lifted up his 
head to bleſs the people. To all theſe miracles abundance 
more are added, equally becoming the majeſty of God: how- 
ever, they were ſpread abroad with that confidence, that not 
a man was found hardy enough to ſhow the leaſt ſign of call. 
ing them in queſtion, The pope's legates, ſent ſome time 
atter to examine into theſe matters, found the people at Can- 
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conteſt between the king and the archbiſhop, 
oblige d to deter till now, the giving an account of cer- 
tain occurrences Which ha; ppened in the interval, the 
molt remarkable of which we ſhall here lay down. 

In 1165, during the heat of the diſpute, the archbi- 
ſhop of Col logn came into England in order to conduct 
Matilda, the Ki ng's daughte r, te the duke of Saxony, to 
whom ſhe was betrothed. All the princes of Germany 
being for the anti-pope Paſe rt they were conſidered as 
ſchitmatics in ev ery place where Alexander was acknow- 
ledged as the true pope. This is the reaſon that, after the 
departure of the archbiſhop, the churches, where he ant! 
the prieſts that attended him had {aid maſs, were all con- 
ſecrated a-now. The king durſt not oppole this pro- 
ceeding, for fear of m: aking the breach wider between 
him and Ale xander, whom "he was willing to preſerve a 
good underſtanding with: 

In 1166, about thirty heretics from Germany arrived 
in England, being headed by one Gerhard. It is not 
diſtinctly known wherein their herely conſiſted ; in all 
hkelihood they fathered upon them, by forced inferences, 
opinions which they did not entertain. They were fum- 
moned before a council held on purpoſe at & Oxtord, where 
they were condemned and delivered over to the ſecular 
power. The king treated thele people very ſeverely ; 
and after he had Dran ded them in the cheek with a hot 
won, he forbid all his ſubjects to give them any relief. 
The prolibition having been punctually oblerved, all 
thole wretches miſerably periſhed with hunger, without 
any one's he: aring them make the leaſt complaint of this 
molt inhuman ulage. 

Malcolm, king of Scotland, died about this time, and 
was ſucceeded by William his brother. 

The marriage of Eleanor, daughter of Henry, with 
Alphonſus, king of Caftile, was concluded in 1169, a 
little before Becket s return into England. 

In the year 1170, Madawg, a younger fon of Owen 
Gwynedd, prince of North Walcs, obterving a conti- 
nual ſtrife reign amongſt his brethren for a ſcanty inhe- 
ritance of barren rocks, determined to try his fortune in 
ſearch of a more peaceful country. He accordingly 
= out two ſhips, and, failing weſtward, diſcovered 

he ſouthern ſhores of North America. 
His followers there, he was enabled prov identially, to re- 
turn to Europe; and, on repreſenting to his countrymen 
what had happened, ſo many of them were induced to 
Marc in his enterprie, chat, in his ſecond emigration, he 
ſalled, ncarly in the fame dire&ion, with ten ſhips com- 
pletely filled, but without being fo fortunate as to tall in 
with thoſe he left behind in his firſt voy age. There 
are good ground to aſſert, that Madawg, in this ſecond 
voyage, tell in with the coaſt of the Carolinas ; for the 
firſ! diſcovery of the deſcendauts of tiat emigration, was 
made by the Rev. Morgan Jones, in 1685, who ſound 
them, or at leaſt a party of them, up Pontigo river. In 
conleguence of the European colonies ſpreading over 
that country, or for ſome othercaules, they removed up 
the Country to Kentuc Ky, where cyident traces of them 
have been lately tound ; ſuch as the ruins of forts, mill- 
{tones, earthenware, * 3 things. It is preſumed 
that, as their ſituation there was ſecluded, and not liable 
to be moleſted, they left it only in conſequence of diſ- 
overing a more inviting country; and none could be 

nore 10, than that where they finally ſettled. The cen— 
ter of the country of the M. adawgwys, and where tlieir 
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ſo public an evidence, his Holineſs thought he ſhould run no 
great riſque in canonizing Becket by the name of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. The tomb of the new faint was at firft 
decked with few ornaments; but fifty years after his death, 
his body was laid in a ſhrine, enriched with a prodigious quan— 
rity of precious ſtones, As a farther honour to his memory, 
the pope ordered that every fiftieth year a jubilee ſhould be 
folemnized in the church, here he lay. From thenceforward 
miracles became ſo common at his tomb, and their fame 
tread fo far, that they drew votaries from all parts of Chriſten- 
dom, who caine to Canterbury in order to obtain the inter- 
ceſſion of this new ſaint. In 1420, they kept an account of 
about fifty thouſand foreigners, of all ages and ſexes, that 
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the lake in large . 266 1 heir government is on the 
teudal ſyſtem; and t! — Ls rinces are conſidered a the 
direct delcendants of Ma- rg . 
Conan the Little, __ ot Bretagne, dying in : 
prince Geoffrey, who had married his dauę hter, ſuc- 
ceeded him. But as he was not above twelve years old 
the King, his father, took the guardianthip upon linuct, 
and went 1n perſon into Bretagne, to receive che fealty 
of the hw, 
The aſlaſſination of Becket made Henry's enerve; 
imagine, that it was done by his order; and theyh boidly 
charged him with being the author of Becket' s Murder, 
and endeavonred to fUr up tne POPC 10 ITVeng2 the death 
of his faithful ſervant. The pope, teign ing a bebt | 
the matter, threatened to excommunicate ham, and gu. 
the kingdom under an interdict, unicls he gave main 
4 lincere repent ance. Had this prince Deen more weak, 
or lets able, he would never have extricate 
of fo dangerous a bulinels. 
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bation. Thougu the outrages committed by the 
1-4 againſt his ſubjetts might be one of the reaſons of 
his intended expeclition, yet that was not the thing he 
alledged to the pope to obtain his content. The glory 
of God, and the falvation of touls ; plauſible pretences ! 
were the arguments he inſiſted upon to prevail with 

Adrian to approve and authorize his deſign. I 0 which 

be added another, and no leſs forcible motive, the en- 

larging the juriſdiction and revenues of the holy fee. 

He pretended that the Iriſh being ſchiſmatics and bad 

Chriſtians, it was nece{lary to put them in the right way, 

and oblige them to acknowledge the pope's authority, 

which till then had been but little regarded by them : 

that the beſt way to that end was to bring them 1nto 
ſubie tion to the crown of England, winch bad all along 
been ſo devoted to the holy lee. This is what we find 
in the bull which Adrian fent him on this occaſion, 
wherein we may further oblerve, what power the popes 
| aſſumed to themſelves, and how attentive they were to 
| every thing that might help to cnereaſe their grandeur “. 
As Ireland was ſoon after the iſſuing of this bull con- 
cuer2d by king Henry, a particular d-{cription of that 
country may not be unacceptable to our readers : 

Ireland is ſituated on the weſt of Great-Britain, from 
| which it is parted by St. George's Chennel. The land 
is in length from ſouth to north, about three hundred, 
and in bræadth from eaſt to welt iro hundred miles. It 

is certain, that in all Europe, there is not a more tem- 

perate climate than that of Ireland. Exceſſive heat and 
cold are ſeldom Known there, H¹ecauſe the vapours riſing 

| from the ſea, with which it is furrcunded, generally qua- 
| lify thele two extremes, The io1l is very fertile, eſpe- 
cially in the ſouthern parts. In the northern parts the 
people commonly live upon oatmeal-bread. But every 
where elſe there is a ſutficient quantity of good wheat, 
for the ſubſiſtence of the natives. However, the iſtand 

| abounds moſt with paſture-grounds,. and its chiefeſt 
wealth conſiſts 1n a prodigious breed of cattle, The fea 

1 flocked with ſuch plenty of fiſh, that were the inhabi- 
tants deſtitute of all other food, that alone would be ſuf- 
ficient to ſuſtain them. But the moſt conſiderable ad- 
vantage this ifland enjoys, is a commodious ſituation for 
W trade and commerce with all parts, not ot Europe only, 
W but of all the world. 
W 220d ports which might very much facilitate the export- 
W ation of its commodities. Theſe privileges have raiſed 
the jealouly of the Engliſh to ſuch a degree, that till 
Within thete few years, they had nothing more at heart 
(han the preventing the Iriſh from extending their com- 
werce, leſt the trade of England thould thereby receive 
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8 2 We ſhall here inſert a tranſlation of this famous bull, by 
YA which the conqueſt of Ireland was authorized. 


te | 7 } 

ADRIAY, ſervant of the ſervants of Gop, to his Son 
_ in CHR18'F Tzs8vs, HENRV, King of ENGLAND; /end's 
8 grettins and apoſtoltcal Benedidlion. 


* THE delire your magnificence expreſſes to advance the 
) of your name on carch, and to obtain in Heaven the 
od ol eternal happineſs, deſerves, no donbt, great com- 
33 8 a good catholic prince, you are very careful 
* wo © orders of the church, to ſpread the knowledge 
-he * 3 the barbarous and ignorant, and to pluck 
500 * 8 in the field of the Lord: and in order to 
K PP) es 8 and direction. We are 
ertakine uin at by the bleſſing of the Almighty, your 
3 - de crowned with ſuccefs ſuitable io the noble 
RED Ic Gs you upon it. For whatever is taken in 
Wo Aba er of faith and religion, never fails of ſuc- 
"4 Be n 3 as you yourſelf acknowledge, that Ire- 
ing eulen ag : ihe Iſlands which have the happineſs of 
0 84 by the Sun of Riphteouſneſs, and have ſub- 
eter's richte erg as of Chriſtianity, are unqueſtionably St. 
RA 70 __ long to the Juriſdiction of the Roman 
ered the AE be. N therefore, atter having maturely confi- 
roper to Kae _ you have propoſed to us, that it will be 
e well. pl that iſland colonies of the faithful, vho may 
Þ ealing 


to God. | 
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Add to this, the great number of 
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too great a prejudice. Its trade, however, has greatly 
increaſed of late. It is no wonder that an iſland to fer- 
tile, ſo well ſituated, and ſo ncar a neighbour to Eng- 
land, ſhould attract the eyes of Henry II. who {et no 
bounds to his ambition. 

Several names have been given to this iſland by hiſ- 
torians, all of which are formed from the word Erin, the 
name the natives gave it themſelves. Such are lerna, 
Juverna, Iouernia, Ouernia, Bernia, and Hibernia, all 
which plainly mark the fame origin. The Britons ſtyled 
it in their language Yverdon, the Romans Hiberma, 
and the Saxons, Iren-lands z that is, the country of the 
Iren, or Erin. The etymology of the word Erin 1s not 
well known; but Camden's conjecture, who derives it 
from an Iriſh word ſignitying weſt, ſeems the moſt pro- 
bable, becaule, in reality, Ireland 15 the moſt weſtern 
iſland in Europe +. The Iriſh and ancient Britiſh, or 
Welſh tongue, are much the fame in their ſtructure, and 
differ principally by the admixture of other languages 
from time to time. 

Pope Celeſtinus I. was the firſt that undertook the 
converſation of the Iriſh to Chriſtianity, by ſending Pal- 
ladius to preach the Goſpel to them. But being de- 
prived of this their firſt biſhop by an untimely death, 
Patrick, diſciple of St. Germanus, was ſent in his ſtead, 
who converted the greateſt part ot the natives. Their 
deſcendants have all along conſidered him as their apoſ- 
tle, and ſtill hold him in great veneration. Shortly after 
their converſion Ireland abounded with monks, who 
for the molt part became to famous for their ſanctity, 
that they were the occaſion of the iſland's being termed 
the Country of Saints. From hence great numbers of 
learned and zealous men came forth, who very much 
helped forward the converſion of the Albin- Scots, Pitts, 
and Anglo-Saxons. Such were Columbanus, Adrian, 
Finan, Colman, Kilian, and many others. 

Religion and learning which flouriſhed in Ireland, 
were expelled by foreign invaſions, to which that iſland 
was frequently expoſed. Egfrid, king of Northumber- 
land, ſent a numerous army thither, which committed 
great ravages. Afterwards the Norwegians waſted the 
country in a terrible maaner for thirty years together, 
under the conduct of one Turgeſius, Who was cut off b 
an ambuicade. This devaſtation was quickly followed 
by the invaſion of certain people from Germany, called 
by hiſtorians Eaſtmanni, that is, the Men of the Eaſt. 
Shortly after, Edgar, king of England, ſubdued Ireland, 
if any credit is to be given to a charter that goes under 
his name, wherein he boaits of that conqueſt. But hoy 
great ſocver the ravages might be, which the iſland tut- 
tered from the hands of foreigners, the civil diſſentions 


«You have advertiſed us, moſt dear fon in Chriſt, of your 
deſign of an expedition into Ireland, to ſubject the iſland to 
juſt laws, and to root out vice, which has long flouriſhed there. 
You promiſe to pay us out of every houſe 4 yearly acknow- 
ledgement of one penny, and to maintain the rights of the 
church, without the leaſt detriment or diminution. Upon 
which promiſe, giving a ready ear to your requeſt, we content 
and allow that you make a deſcent on that iſland, in order to 
enlarge the bounds of the church, to check the progreſs of 
immorality, to reform the manners of the natives, and to pro- 
mote the growth of virtue and the Chriſtian religion. We 
exhort you to do whatever you ſhall think proper, to advance 
the honour of God, and the ſalvation of the people, whom we 
charge to ſubmit to your juriſdiction, and to own you for their 
ſovereign Lord; provided always that the rights of the church 
are inviolably preferved, and the Peter-pence duly paid. If 
therefore you think Ht to put your deſign in execution, labour 
above all things to improve the inhabitants of the iſland in 
virtue, Uſe both your own, and the endeavours of fuch as you 
{hall judge worthy to be employed in this work, that the church 
of God be inriched more and more, that religion flouriſh in 
the country, and that the things tending to the honour of God 
and falvation of fouls be in ſuch manner diſpoſed, as may en- 
title you to an eternal reward in Heaven, and an immorta! 
fame upon earth,” 

or an account of the peopling of Ireland, we refer our 
readers to p. 24, Which is taken from Jeffrey of Monmouth's 
Vritiſh Hittory, ( 
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at home were attended with ſtill worſe cenſequences. 
The Iriſh were hardly freed from the invaſions of fo— 
reigners, particularly of the Danes, who made them 
feel the effect of their fury, no lets than the Engliſh, 
when a civil war broke out among them, which ende 0 
in the cantoning out the iſland into ſeveral petty ſtates. 
Thele kingdoms, which at firſt were many in number, 
and conſequently very ſmall, were at length reduced to 
ſeven, namely, Connaught, Cork, Leinſte r, Oflory 
Meath, Limerick, and Ulſter * The king of Con- 
naught, who was the chief of theſe petty fov ercigns, he Id 
the reſt in a ſort of dependence, with a fimilar authorit) 
to that which the Angio- Saxon monarchs exerciſed dur- 
ing the Heptarchy. This is the reaſon why the Iriſh 
annals give Roderic, king of Connaught, who was on me 
throne in the time of Henry II. the title of monarch, 
though at the ſame e there were other kings beſides 
him in the land. Such was the ſtate and condition ot 
Ireland, when the Engliſh undertook the conqueſt of 1t. 
A difference between two of theſe kings, the weaketl of 
whom invited the Engliſh to his aſſiſtance, was the o0c- 

caſion of the Iriſh loſing their liberty. This was not the 
firſt time that like cauſes had produced like effects, The 
ſame imprudent procecding furniſhed the Moors with an 
opport unity of conquering Spain, and the Anglo-Saxons 
of ſubduing Britain. Hence appears the danger of in- 
viting a foreign army into any country, when the inha- 
bitants are not ſure of bei eng able to drive out again with 
the ſame eale. 

Among the ſover-1gns then reigning in Ireland, Der- 
mot, king of 1 einſter, was one of the moſt conſiderable 
for extent of dominions. From the time of this prince's 
acceſſion to the throne, he had acted in ſo arbitrary a 
manner, that his ſubjects looked upon him with an eye 
of diſguſt. But he diſregarded his people's hatred, as 
he was at peace with his neighbo: Is, who had no manner 
of concern in what paſſed in his kingdom. In proces 
of time he himlelt drew them upon him, by torcibly car- 
rying off the wife of O- Rorick, king of Meath. 
O Rorick, willing to revenge the affront; levied an 
army, and with the help of Roderic, king of Connaught, 
attacked Dermot ; who finding himſelf abandoned by 
his ſubjects, was forced to leave Ireland, through tear of 
becoming 1 prey to his enemy. As he had nothing to 
truſt to in the iſland, where the reſt of the kings refuſed 
to aſſiſt him, he applied tor protection to the king of 
England, who was then in France. After he had ac- 
quainted him with his caſe, he promiſed to become his 

vaſſal, if by his aid he ſhould be reſtored to his throne. 
Henry promiſed to aſſt him as ſoon as the war, which 
himſelf was engaged in, was over. He allo adviſed 
Dermot to go to England, and endeavour to obtain 
what aſſiſlance he could from ſome Engliſh barons, 
Dermot followed his advice, and came into England, 
in 1171, where Robert Fitz Stephen, and Richard 
Strongbow, entered into an alliance with him, upon cer- 
tain terms. The former was prevailed upon in hopes 

of making a conſiderable tortune in Ireland. The lat- 
ter, who held large poſleſlions in Ungland and Wales, 
was gained by Dermot” s promiing to give him his only 
daughtcr | in marriage, and to ſettle the lucceſſion upon 
him. 

Thele two lords having drawn together ſome troops 
among their friends and vallals, Fitz Stephen, Who was 
ready firſt, accompanied Derniot into Ireland, with tour 
hundred men. Being landed near Waterford, the king 
of Leinſter led them to the city of * extord, which 15 
not far from that place, 1 ke city being preſently taken, 
was given to Fitz Stephen, who ſet Hoc there a colony 
of Englith + After this exploit, the adventurers hav- 
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* Theſe ſeven kingdoms were reduced to four large pro- 
vinces, into which the iſland is at preſent divided, Ulſter, 
Leinſter, Munſter, and Connaught: to which formerly Was 
added Mcath, now reckoned part of Leinſter, Theſe four 


provinces are divided into thirty-one counties or ſhircs, four 
archbiſhoprics, aud ninctcen biſhoprics. 
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ENGLAND. 


ing made up at army of three thouſand men, by the 
coming in of the people of the country, morched again 
the king of Oflory. This prince, who did not ex « 
to be attacke d, being Unprov ded for his defence, 2 
forced to ſubmit to what terms the conquerors nes 
p! aſech to impoſe upon him. In the mean time, Rod er 
the monarch had convened the ſtates of the! ind, .. 
brought them to a reſolution of warring againſt Demg 
anc the Enghih. Indecd it was not diflicult to percent, 
that their deſigns were not wholly confined to the a 7 
ing the king of Leinfter : but as the adventurers we; 
aircady grown formidable, he was wi ling before he 15 
any hazard, to try by 2 iy of negociation, to. get them 
to depart the ifland. He addrefled himizlf | firſt to Fitz 
Stephen, and -offere: YL him a contiderable tum to re; 
His offer being rejected, he turned to Dermot. inde 
deavoured to periuade him to tend away the Englih, 
by alluring hun he would reſtore him to his kingdom, 
Dermot immediately cloted in with his pro poſal; but 
when they came to talk of pertorming the articles of 
their agreement, each miſtruſting the other, they could 
agree neither upon the time nor the manner 12 
During this interval, the earl of Pembroke WE 
15 noland with twelve hundred men: his firſt ent 
Was the taking ot Watertord, the inhabitants whe 'Teof | 
put to the word. "This conqueſt having broke of th 
negociation, the carl of 2% mbroke marri: 0 che daughter 
01 "Dermot, and ſoon after took poſſeſſion of the king. 
dom ot Leinſter, which ſell to him by the death of bis 
tather-1n-law. The Irith gave that prince the ſiraame 
of Ningal, as much as to ſay, a friend to forcigner, 
Atter the death of Dermot, the adventurers taking ad. 
vantage of ihe terror their arms had ſpread over Irelad, 
marched to Dublin, which they became maſters of, to- 
gether with ſome other places. Roderic, and the ref 
of the Kings were in ſuch contuſion, that they made but 
a very taint reſiſtance; the caule of which is Imput ed to 
their great dread of the Engliſh bows, the ule of which, 
till then, was entirely uuknown to them. Upon the 
news of theſe extraordinary jucceſſes, Henry grew ia- 
lous of the adventurers ; and fearing leſt they ſhould fen. 
der themſelves maſt; ers of the whole country, he forbade 
all the exportation. of proviſions or ammunition to l 
land; and commanded all thoſe who were alrcadr in that 
iſland to return home. Thete orders, which were itiued 
on pretence that the adventurers had C:1gA9 ICU in the! 
undertaking without his lave, had the eilect he e- 
pected. As ſoon as the carl of Pembroke and 5 
Stephen were informed of the king's edict, they! 
deputics to ailure him of their recen and to ac 
quaint him, that all their pretent and future conn 
ſhould be at his command. This tubin lin JIN FC 
pealed the king, who entertained no turther thought ts ot d 
recallins them. Some male 
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ment with them, whereby he was to be pit in poſietwon v 
of all the lca-port „; and the reil of the conqueſts (Ne i 

* * . . . - ' ; ' , 
had already made wore to remain in thetf 114ds, n i 


oO and! 1 


Condition they did Ne mage for them to the Kits 
ſucceflors. Matters eing thus ſettled, Henry vi e it ock 
hunielt into 5 with a formidable 1175 
and landed at Watcrlord. The Iriſh voluntarty wu! 
mitted to Henry; during whoſe ſlay at WWaterbuch 1 
the kings of the iſland arrived at Is « Hurt, to ear t 
to him. "Thus Henry, without p. ling one drop d 


Aru, 


blood, became matter of Ireland in leis time thana mul 8 
world take up in travelling over it. Alter he hut 
placed treth garrilons in Waterford, We x{ord, and tone 
other maritime towns, purſuant to his agreement with b 


the adventurers, he marchecto Dublin, where he mike 
dome regulations for the better govermng {11S neu CF 


. 
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+ Theſe were the firſt Enyliſh ſetel d in Ircland, wet 


they have continued ever fince, retaining fill our anc joat gu 
and much of our old 1 e, With a mixture of Iriſh, C. 
den has given us a liſt of thoſe who went into Ire land wy 
Dermot. 
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1 1 Gon after ſet out for Engiand, leaving at 
in lueh Lacy, to govern the ifland in lus name, 
655 tle of ( rand Julticrary of Ireland, 5 

Henry ſbon after ſet out for Normandy, in order to 
Jeet the legites the pope had tent to cxamune into 
ecket's murder. Four months were {pent in debating 
this matter; and though the legates had orders to give 
te king ablolution. the) took Hoem all ans depoſitions, 
order to try to prove him guiltv, that they might en- 
* ſavour he was geing to receive from his holi- 
nets, In ſhort, after abundance 91 affected quiiculties 
and delays, he was permitted to clear bimſelt by taking 
a folemn oath, that he ne ther commanded nor conlented 
bo Becket's aſſaſſinati. n. I ic Publicly dectared, that he 
was extremely forry for having been the occaſion of it, 
by the raſh words he had imprudently dropped; Ai} 
that he was ready to undergo what penance the legates 
ould enivin him. Having taken the oath, and made 
cation, he was ablolved from Jus pretended 


A 
* 411 


this deci: Aer b 
crime, on terms Witch diſplayed his innocence [e's than 
the favour done lim by the pope. To obtain his abſo- 
lution, he bound himſelf in the following articles: 
J. Never to oppole the pope's will, fo long as he ow. ned 
II. That he would not hin- 
der appcals to the holy lee. II. That he would lead 
an army to the Holy Land againſt the infidels, and re— 
main there three vears ſucceſſiwely. However, he was 
at liberty to fend thither only three hundred mien at his 
own charge; in Cale he choſe rather to go in perſon 
and wage war with the Saracens in Spain. IV. "Fat he 
would; recall all that had tuffered bam{hment tor the late 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and reſtore to them their 
eſtates and revenues. V. That he would aboliſh all 
law and cultoms winch had been lately introduced to the 
prejudice of the church of England. To thele, which 
were made public, was added a ſecret article, whereby 
the king obliged himſelf to go bare-toot to Becket's 
tomb, and receive the diſcipline from the hands ot all 
the monks of St. Auguilin's. Thus ended that aflair, 
which notwihttanding Henry's reſolution in the begin— 
ning turned at length to the pope's advantage, and car- 
ried his power and authority to a greater height than 
ever. 

In the beginning of the year 1173, Roger, abbot of 
Bec, in Normandy, was choſen archbihop of Canter- 
bury, after the ſee hat been vacant a little above twelve 
months. 

Henry imagined, that after having maſtered ſo many 
aſhculties, he ſhould pais the reſidue of his days in 


him for a catholic prince. 
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endured in Beeket's affair were not the only one's capa- 
ble ot diſturbing his fehcity. During the king's abſence 
m Normandy, a Conſpiracy was formed againit him, 
uhich was ſo much the more dangeruus, as the queen 
lu we, and his own tons, were the authors of it. Be— 
tides, It was Countenanced by one of the principal barons 
of the realm, and ſeveral foreign princes. Qucen 
Hcanor was {purred on to this by her extreme jealouſy, 
which the king had given her but too much reaſon to 
Mertan. Among the many miſtreſſes he kept, Far 


cretordfhire, having the greateſt aſcendent over him, 
became the principal object of the queen's jealous rage, 
Who could not forbear threatening her. Henry fancied 
he had ſecured her from all attempts, by keeping her in 
a labyrinth he had built on purpoſe at Wooditock : but 
us great care proved fruitleſs. Whiltt he was in Nor- 
mandy, che queen taking the advantage of his ablence, 
ad found the means to diſpatch out of the way this 
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u 
6 dend erte that our hiſtorians are wholly ſilent as 
N getting at Roſamond; ſo that the ſtory of her 
old baſfaa drin poiſon, has no better foundation than the 
made upon it. It is certain ſhe did not live long, 
er death is not mentioned. She was bu- 
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in the chapter-houſe of Godſtow Nunnery, near Oxford, 
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peace, amidſt the grandeur and glory he was encircled 
with : but he quickly found, that the vexations he had 


Roſamond, daughter to Walter de Clifford, x baron of 
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hated rival, that had created her fo mucl: uneaſineſs *. 
After this act, deſpairing of ever heing able to regain the 
ing's affections, ſhe ha carried her revenge farther, 
and exhorted her forts to revolt againſt him. Henry, nis 
eldeſt fon, a young prince of an exceeding haughty tem- 
per, was grown weary of bearing the ticle of King with- 
out the authority. Richard, naturally turbulent and reſt- 
leſs, was tired with being under the diſcipline cf the 
king, who had made him earl of Poictou, but ſuffered 
him not to enjoy the benefit of it. Geoffrey had full 
greater reaſon to complain than his brothers : he was 
deprived of the government of Bretagne, under the ſpe- 
cious pretence of a guardianſhip, which he thought there 
was no manner of occaſion for any longer. Theſe 
young princes eaſily drew into the conſpiracy ſeveral 


ed * 
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Engliſh barons, who cheriſhed the idea of enjoying a 
greater ſhare of credit and authority u ner the young 
Henry than under his father. The king of France, ever 
jealous of Heary's flouriſhing condition, readily made 
one in the Project OL dc chroning him; and perlu ded the 
carl of Flanders, Boulogne, and Blois, his vaſtals, (the 
laſt of whom was his brother-in-luv,) to enter into the 
league. William, king ot Scotland, was prevailed upon 
alſo to have a hand in an undertaking, ich might fur- 
niſh him with an opportunity of recovering the domi- 
nions his brother Malcolm ha delivered up to England. 
This confederacy ſuddenly oroke out when Henry leaſt 
expectedit. Normandy, Guienne, and Bretagne, were 
attacked at the fame time by the arms of the confede- 
rates. The king of Scotland invaded Cumberland, and 
England was divided into two parties, one for the young, 
and the other for the old king. King Henry, on the 
earneſt requeſt of the king of France, permitted his fon 
Henry to go to that country, who, during his ſtay with 
the French king, concerted meatures againſt his father. 
After he had been ſome time in France, the king de- 
fired him to return to England, which, to prevent ſul- 
picion, he accordingly did. Henry, however began to 
ſulpect his ſon's fidelity, and therefore ordered ſcveral 
ſpies to watch him continually; and notwithſtaiiding the 
vigilance of thoſe who had been ſet over him, he found 
means to withdraw from his father's court, and to return 
again to France. This confirmed the old king in his 
ſuipicions: but he was ſtill ignorant what his ſon's de- 
ſigns might be. As toon as the queen, who reſided at 
London, had intelligence of her fon's arrival at Paris, 
ſhe feat thither likewiſe Richard and Geoffrey, before 
Henry could have time to give any orders about them. 


Thus the old king was {uddenly deſerted by his whole 
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ttumily, without knowing che, caule of their proceedings. 
Elis wrath fell upon the queen, whom he ordered to be 


cloſely contined. Soon after, the confederate princes 
attacked him in teveral places; and he ſtood in need of 
all his reſolution to bear up under fo many vexations, and 
of all his pradence, to make head againſt ſo many ene- 
mies. Richard repaired to Guienne, where he cauſed 
the greateſt. part of the country to revolt. Geoffrey 
having raited an inſurrection in Bretagne, put himſelf at 
the head of it, with deſigu to wrelt from the king his 
father the government of that dukedom. Normandy 
was attacked by the king of France, affifted by the earls 
of Flanders, Boulogne, and Blois. The king of Scot- 
land made an irruption into the northern parts of Eng- 
land. The carl of Leiceſter landed at Southampton an 
army he had levied in France, in hopes of ſtirring up 
all the KEnalith to revolt againſt the king. Thus Henry 
{vv in all parts of his donuntons hoſtile arnues, againſt 
whom he had made no preparations. la the interim, 
Henry the fon, who continued at Paris, acted as if he 
Id been ole king of England. He received the ho- 
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where her epitaph, which Brompton gives you, was to be 
ſeen in his time. There are no remains of the labyrinth at 
this day. Tindal. Her monument has fince been repaired 
and beautified. She bore Henry two ſons, whoſe names were 
William Longue Eſpée, who was afterwards created earl of 


Saliſbury, and Geoffrey, who was elected biſhop of Lincoln. 
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mage of the vaſlals : he made grants and donations of 
the crown lands: he aſſigned penſions out of the public 
revenues, and had his ſeal apart, as if the king his father, 

{ad no manner of right to intermeddle 1n the govern- 
ment of his kingdom. He would not even keep a fin- 
gle perion about him that did not fear tealty to him 
without any reſervation of the like duty to the old king. 
The young prince thought he had taken fuch ſure mea- 
ſures, that the downfall of the king his father was infal- 
lible; and truly, the ruin of that monarch ſeemed to be 
very near, ſince he had lo many enemies to deal with at 
once. Animated with freſh courage at the tight of the 
impending danger, he managed his affairs with fo much 
reſolution and prudence, that notwithſtanding the obſta- 
cles which inceſſantly ſtarted up from all quarters, he 
obtained in the end a glorious advantage over all his 
enemies. The king of France found himſelf conſtrained 
to abandon Vernewl, which had coſt him a long ſiege. 

An army of Brabancons, tent by Henry into Bretagne, 

vanquiſhed the revolted Bretagnes ; upon which they 
returned to their duty. The earl of Leiceſter was de- 
teated in England, and taken priſoner by Humphrey 
Bohun, general of the Engliſh army, who took the op- 
portunity of a truce he had made with the king of Scot- 
land, to go and give the earl battle. As ſoon as the 
truce was expired, William renewed his ravages in 
Northumberland: but whilſt he was intent tipon the 
plunder, he imprudently ſuffered himlelt to be ſurprized 
unawares by the Engliſh general, who put his army to 
the rout, and took him priſoner. He was carried firſt 
to Richmond Caſtle, from whence he was conveyed into 
Normandy. 

Whilſt the arms of Henry were thus crowned with 
ſucceſs in Ingland, he was taken up in France, in re— 
ducing the cities and provinces that had revolted againſt 
him; and in a few months, either by himtelf or by I11s 
officers, he became maſter of the principal places in 
Guienne, Saintonge, Anjou, Poictou, and Bretagne. 
Thele good ſucceſſes, which quite broke the meaſures 
of his enemies, entirely diſſipated the fears he had been 
juſtly ſeized with in the beginning of the war. The 
king his ſon, perceiving him thus embroiled in France, 
took that opportunity of railing an army of Frenchmen 
and Flemings. As toon as the troops were ready for 
action, he put himſelt at their head, and marched to- 
wards Gravelin, where he detigned to embark. His 
deſign was to paſs over into England, and join the king 
ot Scotland and earl of Leiceſter. But he was det: inc 
ſo long by contrary winds, that it was too late to put his 
projects in execution. Whilſt he was waiting in vain for 
a fayourable gale, the king his tather had time to reitorc 
his affairs in France : after which he embarked at Bar- 
fleur, and failed tor England, and ſhortly after arrived 
at Southampton, whence he proceeded to Canterbury, 
in order to do penance at Becket's tomb, to which he 
had obliged himielf upon receiving abfolution. As loon 
as he came in fight of the town, he alighted from his 
horle, though he was then three os off, and having 
pulled of his boots, he walked bare-foot in extreme 
pain, till he came to the facred tomb. There it was, 
that, after he had reſted himſeltf a little, he fubnutied to 
the thameſul diſcipline unpoled upon him. He was 
{courged by the hands of the prior and monks of St. 
Auguttin's, and ſpent the night in prayer in the cathe- 
dral, lying on the cold pgvement. On the morrow, 
after having aſſiſted at a ſolemn proceſſion round the 
tomb, he departed tor London. 

Atter the defeat of the carl of Leiceſter and of the 
king of Scotland, the young king's party not daring fo 
keep the field any longer, were retired to their ſrong- 
holds and caſtles. The king's impatience ty lee them 
entirely reduced, ſuflered him not to make any itay at 
London. A fen days after Ins arrival, he marched 
with his army to be liege the caſtles which were ſiill in 
the hands of his ſon's partilans. But the greatelt part 
{urrendered themtelves upon his approach, and the reft 
held out but a feu days. The king of France detpair- 
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ing of any aſſiſtance from Lngla nd, after the dhe 
the confederates, recalled his troops from Gra 
laid ſiege to Rouen; but the brave reſiſtance” of f 
habitants baffled Jus deſigns. As loon as Henry FeCeiye 
intelligence of the ſiege, he put to ſea with a large wry 
of troops, and arrived in Normandy before Les is * 
made any great progreſs. His ſudden appearance {truck 
tuch a terror into his e em, that he raiſcc the 5 ; 
and retreated ; in the utmolt confuſion, le: wing 
baggage behind. Henry's affairs were now in a ve 
flourithing condition : he was abſolute maſter in þ 1 
land, he beheld the Scots caſt down and diſhearte;: 
the impritonment of their king. 
obedience, The Welth remained quie y within thei 
own bounds. Normandy, Guienne, and the other; Pro- 
vinces beyond ſea, were entirely reduced, except ** 
caſtles in Poictou in poſſeſſion of prince Richard, It is 
no wonder therefore that Lewis, now above ſixty Years 
of age, ſhould deſpar of gaining his ends, ſince he f "und 
that the conſpiracy, which he had fancied capable of 
pulling down Henry, had, on the contrary, fixcd him 
the firmer on his throne. This conſideration In{pire 
him with a defire to make peace; and Henry bei ing c 05 
the ſame mind, a truce was agreed upon. Richn, 
Henry's tecond fon, a Pri: ice of a fiery and reſtlets lem. 
per, was the only perton that oppoled the fo muck 
withed-tor peace. But neither his brothers, nor the 
king of France, thought proper to continue the war = 
his take. They therefore obliged themſelves to 8 
hint no aſſiſtance. Henry laid hold on this; jugdtie 
and ſoon reduced his ob!tinate fon to obedience : who, 
being deſtitute ot ſupport, threw himſelt at his feet, and 
humbly implored his pardon. He met with a bettes 
reception than he expected, at attended lis father to 
the place where the two monarchs had agreed to met, 
in order to treat of the terms ot peace. In the mint 
they were both in, it was no diflicult matter for themto 
lettle the articles. Henry granted a general pardon to 
all that had revolred againſt him, without any exception. 
The young king, his eldeſt ſon, promiſed to be obe— 
dient tor the future, and to let prince John his brother, 
enjoy the appenage winch had been granted hun. Oct 
frey and Richard were fatished wich what the king thar 
father allotted them, or pretended to be to; and the 
king of France promued to turrender to Henry what 
caſtles he had taken in the beginning of the war, To 
make the reconciliation between the two kings the 
ſtronger, a marriage was relolved upon between Richard 
and Alice, daughter of Lewis. The Princels, who wa 
very young, vas put into the hands of Henry the tather, 
in order to be educated in England till the came of a 
hit age to marry ; but he abuſed this truſt, as will apprar 
hereafter. It was further agreed by this treaty, which 
was lettled in 1174, that all the prifonzrs on both bon 
ſhould be tet at liberty. But in order to exclude t the 
king of Scotland, Henry hac inlortecd u Claute, - 111pott- 
ing, that tuch as had alreacly treated with hum about 
their rantom, were not to have the benefit of this article, 
William was of this number, and per! haps the only one 
among all the priſoners. His impatience to be releaked 
caulted him to {fubmit to very hard tern. He wi two 
make reſtitution of all he had taken from england, and 
do homage for his kingdom to that crown. Upon lis 
having born to perform thee © ngagcune nts, he was let 
at liberty. E lenry having fettl-} 2 his uttalrs lun L'rance, 
repaired to Y ork, atte aded by the king his ton, and 4 
numerous tram of nobility. Here, before a great num. 
ber of barons of both realins, VWillkaum did homave (C 
the two kings of Fngland for lie kingdom of Se -otland 
in general, an] tor the county of Galloway 1 II PATLCURT: 
This homage was confirined by the foicmn oaths of the 
barons of. Scott; ud, that in caic their king {hould recede 
trom what he ha done, they Would! withdraw their obe- 
dience, and conſent that the kingdom of Scotland thoul 
be put under an interdict. But as Henry did not muck 
rely on theic engagements, Wilham, tor luis further (6 
Curity, put into his hands the caſtles of Rox! borough 
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Berwick, Sterling“, and Edinburgh +. This affair 
being concluded, the young king went back to France, 
where he remained three years, improving himlelt in all 
che exerciſes of the body and mind proper for a prince: 
On the concluſion of the Peace Henry enacted new 
s, and revived others which had lain long neglected j 
among which were thoſe of Edward the Confteffor. As 
choſe laws were Very advantageous for the ſubject, in 
compariſon of thole of the Norman kings, the only 
end of which was the augmenting the revenues of the 
prince, and the ſtretching the royal prerogative, both 
nobles and people impatiently longed for their re- eſta- 
viſhment. They had even uſed ſonie endeavours, in 
the preceding reigns, to get them in force again, but to 
little purpolc. Notlung therefore could be more grate- 
ful to the Engliſh than the reſtoration of theſe laws. 

In the year 1176, Henry divided England mto fix 
parts or diſtricts, which were aſſigned to lo many 
does 7, who were to go at certain times and hold the 
affizes, that is, to adminifter juſtice to the people. 
This is ſtill practiſed. Immediately after Hilary-Term 
and Trinity-Term the twelve judges go the circuit two 
by two; whence the aſſizes, winch are held twice a 
rear, are called Lent-Aſſizes ang! Summer-Aſſizes. 
Henry then proceeded to demoliſh all the fortified 
caſtles which ſtill remained in private hands, and were a 
great check to the power of the foreign. Whilſt the 
king was thus employed in the affairs of the public, the 
princeſs Joanna his daughter was demanded in marriage 
by Willam the Good, king of Sicily. This match 
ſeeming to him advantageous for his daughter, he dil- 
patched ambafladors to Sicily to ſettle the marriage ar- 
ticles ; after which he ſent away the young queen with a 
ſplendid retinue. 

Prince John, his fourth ton, and his greateſt favourite, 
being arrived at the age of eleven vears; Henry reto!vec 
to erect Ireland into a kingdom, on purpole to beftors ti 
n him. As the pope's content was neceflary, he lent 
ambatladors to Rome to negociate the affair. But how 
rnpatient ſocver he might be to ſce this done, it could 
not be brought about till tome years after, when it was 
no longer in his power to make an advantage of the 
Pope's tavour. 

In the year 1177, the king of France, perceiving 
humſeſt to be much worn with age, formed the deſign 
ot procuring his fon Philip to be crowned, according to 
the cuſtom of his predeceſſors ; but a violent diſtemper 
which ſeized the young prince, obſtructed the proceed- 
ing, and made him almoſt defpair of his life; Lewis 
as 10 attected with the danger his fon was in, that it 
induced him to go in pilgrimage, in 1179, to Becket's: 


recovery, Henry met him at Dover, and conducted 


um to Canterbury, where they both offered up their 
Prayers. When Lewis left the city, he gave contider- 
able preents to the church, where the taint lay 1n- 
terred S. 

Alphonso king of Caſtile, and Garcias king of Na- 
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a ne 5 by the Highlanders Balla Strila, ſtands on 
Fore. I of a ſteep rock, at the foot of which runs the 
empire is ary 2 was one of the boundaries of the Roman 
caſtle tow; 4 ew, from an inſcriptien on a ftone below the 
thts 5 5 x A bridge, by which it appears that a wing of 
ages A = gere at this place. ['his caſtle is very 
ah refer g ands on an eminence, It is encloſed with a 
*. Cn 7 towards the north, and has batteries and ramparts 
N ny with great ordnance for defending the bridge; 
4 5 important place between the North and South 

| Scotland; and is reckoned one of the keys of the 


45 lands as Dumbarton is the lock. It is thirty miles N. XV. 
0 dinburgh. | 


＋ Edinburgh 
ages þ b ©? 
Ses before the 
reſide 
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the capital of all Scotland, where for ſome 
3 Na the kings of Scotland had their uſual 
Ms Fear Airy Houſe, The houſes are built of ſtone, 

\ being a liſting * ſtreet ſix or ſeven ſtories high, each ſtor 
b. rieon ſtor: 2 _ and near the Parliament-Cloſe they are 
the ide of * 1 7 or up wards, but theſe houſes are built on 
aries on one he ill, and they contain twelve or fourtech 
le, and not above. ſix or ſeven on the other. 


. tomb, to obtain interceſſion of that ſaint for the prince's | 
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varre, having had ſeveral conteſts about certain caſtles 
and territories, ſent ambafladors to Henry to eturcat 
him to be umpire between them, promiſing to abide by 
his judgement: . So great a truit redounded very much 
to that prince's honovir, he uſed all poſſible precautions 
to give content to both parties, or at ſcaſt to avoid the 
imputation of having pronounced an unjuſt ſentence, 
To that end; he convenct at London all the barons and 
judges of the realm in order to have their advice. The 
affair being maturcly examined into, he paſted a ju ge- 
ment in which both kings thought proper to acquietce. 
Wie have an account, in the Collection of Public 
Acts; of an agreement between Lewis and Heary, 
whereby theſe monarchs bound thenielves to go toge- 
ther to the Holy and. But as this record is without. 
date, there is no determining the preciſe tinie of it. Pro- 
bably it was made whollt Lewis was at Canterbury. The 


tion. Philip, his ton, who 
was afterwards furnamed The Auguſt, ſucceeded to the 
throne of France, | 

Pope Alexander III. departed this life allo, in the 
year 1181, and was ſucceeded by Lucius III. 

Young Henry. was difyuſte(] at his having the bore 
title of King withotit the DOIWET, 1he King, his tather, 
who had been all his life a flave to love, had not loſt 
his amorotis inclinuſons, though he was in his fiftieth 
Year. | 1 
France, deſigned for Richard his ſon, and Inftorians, 
for the mol part, give us to unclerſtund, that the young 
princeſs was but too Obliging to him. Richard de— 
mandled leave to conſummate his marriage ; but he did 
this more gor the fake of a cauſe to complain, than out 
of any defire to c{pouſe a princets whom ail the world 
{utpected of holding a criminal commerce with that 
vrince's father. Geoffrey being now in his four and 
twentieth year, was tired with being under the guar- 
dianſhip of the king his father, who, on the ſpecious 
pretence of protection, with-h-ld) Bretagne from him. 
John was ſtill leis fatistied at his ha ing nothing ſettled 
upon him, whilit his brothers were de well provided for. 
But, as the king thowed a gicat deal of affection for 
him, it was probable, that belore luis death he would 
lettle an appenage on a fon he loved 0 tenderly. 
Queen Elcanor was ſtill kept in confinement, notwith- 
ſtanding the interceſſion of her ſons for her liberation. 
Henry was not unacquainted with the ſentiments of his 
three eldeſt ſons; and, fearing another contpiracy like 
the former would v reſt the crown from him in his old age. 
fowed diflentions among them, leſt their union ſhould 
prove fatal to him. With this view, he told his eldeſt. 
ſon, that his brothers ought to do him homage for the 
dominions they were potletied of, or at leaſt, bore the 
titles of The young king embraced this propoial, and 
demanded homage ot his brothers; but the two younger 
ones were not ditpoſed to comply. Young Henry, 
whom the king his father had politicly engaged in this 
diſpute, was not long in perceiviag what he aimed at. 
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It has a lake on the north fide, and is every where elſe ſur— 
rounded by an old wall. This caſtle is very ſtrong, both by 
nature and art, and was kept by the king's forces in the re- 
bellion of 17,45, though the town, itſelf was taken, It is 
governed by a land-provoſt, four (Þailiffs, and a common- 
council. It is not in fo flouriſhing a condition as it was before 
the Union, becauſe the principal nubiles uſually refide at Lon- 
don. It was the ſee of a biſhop before the abolition of Epit- 
copacy in 1688, It ſends two members to parliament, one for 
the city and the other for the ſhire, Edinburgh is 393 miles 
N. N. W. of London. 


are— Fufltctart ine: antes conflituti per Henneum Sec tend, 
gut drift regnum ſuum iu fex partes, her quarum ſengulay tres 
ufhcranos mer antes conflitutl, Sc p. 31g. 

g He offered at Becket's romb a mafly cup of pure gold, 
and gave to the monks ſeven thoufand two hundred gallons ot 
wine yearly, and freed from all toll or cuſtom whatſoever they 
ſhould buy in his kingdom. All which he confirmed by- a 
charter under his ſeal, Heveden 
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In 1182 he became en:moured wirn Alice of. 
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However, he uſed a Prot und diſſemulation. Whiiſl 
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he aPPearoyu 10 be incenied ag Un t his rothe 18 „ NC DTi- 
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vately ce MNCCrTe! | meatures with them hoe to bereave 
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eighth \ Car ol 115 Ae and tre. 
from the impenclin, 
practices before his death, and the king 
in token oft his pardon. 

In the vear 1184, Heraclius, patriarch of Jeruſalem, 
arrived at court. He was come to ᷑ntreat the Kin 12” 
4d in belnlt of the Chriſtians of the MHoly-1, 

He preſented him with the ken Of the | lol: | 0 re, 
of David, in token of their delire of 
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and of the tower 
havins him for their ov. reign. as bets grandton ro 
Fulk of Anjou, who had been king of Jerulatem. 
Before he returned an antwer to the patriarch, Henry 
convened an ateinbly of the barons at Clerkenwveil, near 
London, where that pretate et forth, with tears in his 
eves, the calamities the Chriti 
under. After which he endeavoured to pertuade the 
king, that hie had an undoubted right to the crown of 
Jerutalen:. But this complime nt was too groſs, 
was notorious that Fulk, grandtather to ticnrv, had worn 
that crown in right &f his ſecond wite, Whercas (icoffrey, 
: to this harangue 
the patriarch added a letter trom the pope, addreflec to 
all Chr: 3 Princes, to exhort them to athit their bre- 
thren in Paleſtine. Henry having aiked the opinion of 
his barons in relation to what the patriarch had laid, 
they told him, they did not judge 
1 


Gr Ta! 5 e groaned 
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it proper for him to 
venture his perſon in an expedition ot that nature, but 
that it was {utnc ent tO OT ant: {up] ply of moncy towards 
it. The king followed their advice; and having fur- 
niſhed the patr! arch with a confid erable tum, he con- 
tented himſeif with giving his tubjects leave to under- 
take the Crutade, without mba king himſelf in the 
enterprize. Purſuant tothe king'shermiſſion, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, tevera! 278 barons, kmghts, 
and vaſt multitudes of people ot a lower rank, pre- 
pared tor this undertaking, But the patriarch, willing 


to gain the king's fav our, told him, when he took his 


leave, that he ſhould have prefer 
before all the 1: 80 that had engaged in the ſervice“ 
The pope was not! al 7 pleaſed with ! Thaw 8 e to 
undertake the Cruſi he even teitilied hr r Ee 
by denying certain re cf s which he would h. we granted 
him, bad he not been Cit! {ouſted 5 but not to diſcourage 
him entirely, he, gave hi a leave to crown his your volt 
on prince John King. of Ireland, to whom he ſent for 
that purpole, in 115 3, A Crown 01 pencock 5 ſcathers 
inter woven with gold. In granting this favour, he re- 
ſerved a penny from every how in Ireland ve arly, and 
ſeveral other advantages, procumny by tha means a 
conhderable addition to his revenues. As loon as the 
king had rec e1ved the pope's aniwer, he knighted prince 
John, and ſent him governor into irc land, not Caring 
4% have hin crowned there, left Richard ſhould alk the 
{ame favour in [noland. John was very well received 
in the iſland, where he was looked upom as the perion 
that was one da to be their ſover eig. But tuttering 
humſelf to be guided by the advice ot ſome young gen— 
tlemen who attended him thither, he to alici ates | the 
attections of the Irith that the King recalled him. 

Pope Lucius HL, dving this year, Ucban III. his ſuc— 
ceſſor, appoinicd the archbiſhop of Canterbury nis 
legate in Ingland. Baldwin, a Ciſtercian monk, was 
then arch! ho „ having ſucceed Richard, who died 
in 1184. 

Henry's on Richard nale a journey to Guicnne, 


(| lis lingle Pe rion 
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* Brompton ſays, that the patriarch gave the king very il 
e when he went with him to the ſca-fide; and upon 
the king's ſtill excuſing himſelf from going to the Holy Land, 
becauſe his ſons would rebel againſt him in his ab fence; the 
patriarch 1 in great anger rep ned, K And no wonder, for trom 
the devil they came, and to the devil they would go.“ This 
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where he ruled with an abſolute authority, withow 10 

regard to the orders of the king his father. In this! du 
Was it} orte G DV $7 ucoig 1S Ui nemiclyes, Who ch 
musn rather to have ; ſovereign of their own this | of 
depend on the crown of Ex lan nd. After R. Chard | 

Iaboured to ſecure that province e in his intereſts, he wen n 
into Poitou, in 1188, where he drew ſome troop: : 
gether, in order to attack the Bretagnes, ho ha 1d gin E. 
lum {OMe dugult. (3c Offrey [11s brothe T, who w as the | 
in e {urpriled at this une a behwias 
{pecuily levied a {mall army, and gave him battl-. 1. 
as his 0. ces Net * inte YLOY IN number, he Was cally, A ſo 
teatecl, *F ( 11; ru \ N CG wid } Have puſhe 0 us 9. lign furt! 1 IK "i 
if tho wore he was in of his father, who was Prepar | 
to chaſtile lim, had not oblig tech him to retir. in = 


Fo: :Ctou, where he pretended to land upon hi dehs 
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my, Pp xerfectly well acquainted with his fon's te 
which could not be tamed but bv force, got ready tener | 
Gabe ot ta ding trom him all hopes 01 unkine Dh . 
reſiſtence; but before he brought things to e «remit i 
he kent bim word it was his abtolute com: 4 
(ſhould not concern himſeli any more wit! ri 25 


Guienhe, which he could not enjoy till after t! 
of the queen his mother; and upon that co 
won leave hum in potleſtion Ot Poictou; - Hut 1 le he 
retuled to obey, he would not only compel him +o 
but h:cwinc Enki hum of the crown of | 
Richard, terrified at theſe menaces, and .at the 1 E 
creat preparations, thought {it to co! nply will, is wil: = 
but as his tubmition was conſtrained, he vw; 
in his mind, the eftects of which ſoon Es une Mb. 
The example of William the Conqueror, who had pre- Ki 
terred his iecond before his eldeit fon, ſeenmcd, in fon; 
mcaiurc, to authorrze the king to threaten Rica 
this manner. The dread ot his brother's fu. ip planting 
him, made him a diflembler to the king his father; by 
be was freed in part from lus fears by the dend of Geo: 
frey his brother, at Paris, where he was gone to aſiſt at fre 
a tournament. This prince, who had already a davs}- 
ter called El leanor, left Conſtance of Bretagne, his wit 
tar advanced in pregnancy, who was quickly after deli- 
vered of a fon named Arthur. 
Plulip, king of France, was diffatisfied hecauſe the re 
Uungliſli had in their poſſeſſion ſeveral fine provinces a cr 
France; and therefore formed a deſign to wrett then cr 
out of their hands. Purſuant to this reſolution, he 
imagined that the diflention between Henry and lis 
Richard, would furniſh him with a faxourable qunciure, 
which I ought not to let flip. He was perſuaded th 
tacle princes being at variance, and without t armis, N 
not ſutpecting the\ were going to be attacked, it { mou m 
not I impoſſible tor him to take from th em 10 4 
their dominions in Er ance. In this beli-t W 
extraordinary preparations, giving out they were ck. q 
ligned for ſuch uſes as iorved beſt to conceal bis Fa Ms 
intent. As foou as he was in a condition to at ! 
ſummoncd Richard to appear and do him | 
Porttou, and required king Fienry to de i 
tat ne ac Te. 1 As MIA. I : 
WMret's dowry, Widow (0 lus ekiett fon: we e m. 1 0 
ares were not proper to chtain his e ens; . 
Licharcl being united for their com wi THT 
1M fo well emploved, one in Normal, 
in Gutenne, that he uid {Or 4 truce, Th 
oranted him for two years. Having failed 1: 
etußt, Philip {educed R höre, WIIio conunus 
ut monarch the reaſons he imaeingd bo hat te 
atished with the king his father. Philip t4king: 
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tage of. this conſidende, leaned to pity his Gur, N 
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have his intereit very. mich at heart: he wontlefed % 
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the King luis father Shout deal is malt 
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he ſaid, reflec ting ON old ſtory of a ce. rt; rt CC Watt by 
A. jou, the king's treat 25 und Alen, who bolt ecsbn 95 f 
Witch, Was ſaid to have flown: ddt cf window whilo he wa 0 
mats againtt NC} Will, and WAS ue ver ſoon afterward 
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that after having e auſecl his elder brother to be crowned | 
during lis minority, he ſhould even refuſe him the 
ns tavour. He artfully intimated, that there was 
oreat reaſon to fear, he had fome defign to place on the 
throne | his young & fon John. Ric hard received theſe 
marks of aflect tion with much earneſtneſs and confidence, 
ſo that Philip was in hopes of attaining his ends. The 
king of Ling. and ſuoſpecting, by Richard 5 long ſtay, 
that the In rriguing court of France were meditating 
ſome deep ſcheme, {ent a truſty meflenger to his ſon, 
who informed the prince , that Philip's intention was to 
ſow the lecds of uſcord between him and his father, and 
to enrich him: elt at their expence. Richard being pre- 
vailed upon by thee remonſtrances, abruptly left the 
French court, and returned to England in 1 187. 

a truce concluded in 1186, being expired, the 
narchs armed again. But juſt as they were re- 
wing acts of . hoſtility, they received a melancholy 


nawin 
piece of news, which ſuſpe ended their anumolity for ſome 


time. I 4 Was, that the city of e alem was taken 
by Saladin, ſultan of Babylon, an: dt hat Guy de Lufig- 
nan, who was the laſt that [wayed the ſceptre of that 
kingdom, was in the hands of the infidels. As the 
union of the Chriſtians had formerly been the means of 
conquering the kgngdom of Jeruſal a 10 their diſſen- 
tions were the Oc Aon of its downfall, after it had laited 
very near a v hole century. This news, 9 put the 
Princ: of Europe under great conſt. nation, Was par- 
ticularly ſatal t. » pope U than III. who died with griet, 
He was quic Kly followed by Gregory VIII. h1s ! ſucceſ- 
for, who having fat in the p apal « hair hut three months, 
made room by his death For Clement III. The two 
kings of France an England were very ſenſibly affected 
with the lots the Chriſtians had lately ſulſered in the eaſt. 
Their zeal being rouled 85 on that occ: lion, they re- 
ſolved, with onc conſent, to drop their private Guarrel 
in order to eſpouſe the cauſe of God, and to have a 
meeting at Gitors, to conſult about the means how to 
zemedy this misfortune. - At this interview, their firſt 
buſineſs was to renew the truce : then the two monarchs 
as well as the earl of Flanders, who was preſent at the 
1 took upon them the crols, diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves OY three dittore! it colt urs. Philip cChote 
red, Heary a white, and the earl of Flanders a grey 
cross. The fubieas of each paince that engaged in the 
cruſade imitate] them in thi: dittinction. T he zeal the 
wo kings had thown was not long lived. Their ardour 
quickly gere way to an animoſit) o much the more ſur- 
Uli g, as the occaſion of it was very ſlight, and of lit- 
tic moment. Prince 1 rd, who was to make one 
in the expedition to the Holy Land having occaſion for 
money to defray his expences, Was come to Poictou in 
order to raiſe ſome. A diſpute aroſe between him and 
Raymond, earl of Thoulouſe; which engaged the two 
kings in their reſpective cauſes. Thus the war was re- 
newed | between the two Kings, in 1188, when they 
ſeemed to breathe nothing but death and deſtruction 
againſt the inf) dels, 
Whilft 5 war was vigorouſly carried on by both 
parties, Richard fadgen! \ cit his father, and went over 
to the king of France. lt is very probable, this was 
broug], { about | by Plulp's intrigues, Which the hiſtorians 
have not Cleared up. Rich: ard pretenc led to have two 
cations of complaint againſt the! King his tather; the 
firſt was, that he detained trom him the princels Alice, 
and had oltore(] | | Aulip, W110 preſted hum to order his 
nuptials to be lolemnize J, to marry her to prince John 
upon more adva intageous terms. The other occation 
of com Diaint was, that Plulp having offered to conſent 
to a truce, II nry had refuted 40 comply, affirming it 
. Proper to congludea peace, whereby the bre- 
entions ot ach party mie ht be adjuſted, before they 
| their expedition to the Holy Land. This 
uchard did not like : his reaſon vas, Lecaule by a peace 
* Would Have be en © Plig ed to yield up all bus conguelts 
Ne cartdom oi Thouloute, whereas by a truce he 
would h Ave ke '» * 

e kept them in his poſteil.on. As much as 


Rich: ard's r 
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did it rejoice Philip, who, from that time, had a great 
advantage over his enemy. In going off, Richard had 
ſet againſt the king a of his provinces in France, and 
by that means had a moſt diſabled him f. from carrying on 
the war. Henry, thus fituated, haſtened 1n 1 189, "the 
concluſion of the peace; but Philip propoſed inch hard 
terms, that there was no acc pting them, He required, 

that the marriage between Richard and Alice howd be 
conſummated; and that the prince hould be crowned 
before his father” s death, that no one in future might 
diſpute his right to the crown. Henry n : not N 
of either of theſe two conditions: his love for Alice 
would not ſuffer him to behold her in the arms of an- 
other, and perhaps there were very ſtrong reaſons againſt 
his giving her to his ſon. On the other hand, he had 
experienced, too much to his coſt, the il conſequences of 
having crowned He nry his elde oft ſon, to be willing to 
run the fame riſk with regard to this: vue ſeemed to 
him no l-1s dangerous than his brother The firſt at- 
tempt having failed, Henry made another ehrt towards 
obtaining a peace: but he found that Philip, grown 
more untract: able, added a third article. Hedem Anled 
that Henry ſhould carry prince John with hun to the 
Holy Land, left in the abſence of Richard he ſhould 
ſeize upon the crown, in caſe their father died in the ex- 

pedition. Henry, incenſed at LON vu itermeddling fo 
far in his family affairs, broke off the negociatiorn., Unis 
rupture confirmed Richard in his ſuſpicion, that he had 
an inclination to deprivxe him of the crown, in order to 
{ct 1t on the head of John, hie 3, -unger brother. All 
hopes ot peace being vanquithed, Phil ip rect ived the ho- 
mage ot Ric ad for all the provinces in France belong- 
ing to the crown of England, pretending that Henry 
had incurred the guilt ot rebe:hon, in warring againſt 
his Overeign, the French king. 

This ſtep being taken, they re! turncd i to the. ſhedding 
of Chriſtian blood with greater fury ti un Cver, and the 
zeal they had expreſſed Againſt the intide!s inenfibly 
cooled. Henry lay under a great diſadvantage in this 
war. His ſubjects in France, for the moſt part, had 
abandoned him and fided with his ſon. This revolt was 
ſo general, t that being gone to keep his Chriſtmas at 
Sauner, he had the mortification to be attended but by 
three or four nol les, His vexation was ul increaſed 
by the ill ſucceſs of the following campaign. His troops, 
every where detcated. were at length "reduced to ſo 
ſmall a number, that it was not in his Power to continue 
the war. His affairs being in this wre tched ſituation 
he deſired the pope to interpoſe his authority to Procure 
him a peace. But this method prave ed unolfoctual, It 
is true, the pope ſent legates into France, who threat- 
enced Philip ip with excommunication, in ol he prevented 
the king of England from acc omplil {hing his voc; but 
thete menaces had not the effect that was EXNE: ted from 
them. The French monarch boldly n that the 
pope had no buſnels to intermeddle in the aft: ars Of his 
kingdom, eſpecially when the buſineſs in hand, was the 
chaſti ling one ot i his vaſlals, who had been fo audacious 
as to take up arms aganil him. And added, with an 
inſulting air, He did not queſtion, but that the ſmell 
« of the king of England's ſterlings 7. c. money | made 
the legates talk in that ſtrain,” Henry dreading the 
conſequences of to untortunate a war, and finding the 
pope could do him no further ſervice, was fain to agree 
to the terms Philip was pleaſed to impoſe upon him, the 
principal of which were theſe: © That all Henry's ſub- 
«« jects, as well Englith as French, ſhould livear fealty 
« to Richard; and that thoſe who had ſided with the 
„ {on, ſhould not return to the father, till within one 
month at furtheſt before he ſet out for the Holy 
« Land. That the two kings, with prince Richard, 
* ſhould meet at Vezelay in Nivernols, in order to be- 


“gin their journey. That all che ſubjects of the king 
6. of England hould have fice patlage all over France 
c% 


paying only the old cuitoms. That Henry thould 
be obliged to pay to the king of France twenty thou- 
fand marks for the damages he had raſtained i in the 
„ war. That all the barons ſubjeck to the King of 
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England ſhould fear, that in Cate he violated the 
« treaty, they would aſſiſt the king of France againſt 
« him. That the cities of Tours and Mans ſhould re- 
main in the hands of Philip, until the King of England 
had performed all theſe articles *;”? 

Shortly after the concluſion of the war, Henry diſco- 
vered, that his beloved prince John had held intelli— 
gence with Philip, and was concerncd in all his brother's 
plot sto dethrone a father who had alwavs ſhown a ten- 
der affection for him. His grief on this account threw 
him into {o violent a paſſion, that he curled the dav in 
which he was born, and uttered imprecations agg unſt his 
ſons, which the biſhops then preſent could never bring 
him to revoke. Qw ickly after he fell fick at Chinon; 
and perceiving his end was approaching, he cauſed him- 
{elf to be carried | into the church before the altar, where, 
after he had confeſſed himlelt, and ſhown ſome ſigns of 
repentance, he expired. His eyes were hardiy cloted 
when his domeſtics all deſerted him, ſome of whom had 
even the inſolence to ſtrip him, and leave him naked in 
the church. His corps was removed to Fonterrault, 
where he was buried according to his own order . 

Thus ended the great and illuſtrious Henry II. The 
mixture of vices and virtues which were blended toge- 
ther in this monarch, makes it a hard matter to give 
him a genera] character which will exactly ſuit with him. 
He was valiant, prudent, generous. politic, {lndious, 
learned, and of an ex: alted genius. On the other hand, 
he was exceſſive haughty, of an inmeaſureable ambition, 
and a boundleſs luſt: never ſatis fied with love or empire, 
he ipent his whole life in purſuit of new conqueſts in both. 
He attempted the chaſtity of all that came in his way, 
not excepting the princeſs deſigned for his own fon : fail- 
ings which 1 ASFA meuſure counter-balance all his noble 
endowihe n the beginning ot his reign, which was 
one of the happieſt for tome years, there was not in 
Murope a king mf feared or relpected. Encircled 

th glory and hon our, which ſented to promiſe him 
Y, 22 was looked upon as the happieſt 
* 311 | „before Ins ditagreement with Becket 
Tune: 1 hi px" Bog But that fatal quarrel, which 
created hun to many uncaſineſſes, being tollowed by 


wey 
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cliſtontions in his own family, he bcheld the reverſe of 
the good fortune which till then had attended him. 
However, i this prince was unhappy, his misfortunes fell 
only on his own head, and not on his kingdom, which 
had never 1285 in to flouriſhing a condition as in his 


is acceſſion to the crown, Engl. 75 became 


one Of ths 1 powerful ſtates in Europe. Beſides the 
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large and rich provinces which were annexed 5 his time 
to the wan monarchy, the conquelt of Ireland is 
what $4 great Juſtre to his reign, and ought to ren- 


dier hi: memory precio. 5 to the En Zlin. He died on 
the th of July, in the year 1189, and Tf ds titty-icventh 
his age, after having reigned thirtv-tour vears, 


cight months, and twelve os Vs. 
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* Hoveden, p. 972, ſays, that the firſt article was, & that 
i Alice thould be delivered to one perſon in five whom earl 

Richard thould chuſe, and that ſhe ſhould be married to him 
& at his return from Jeruſalem.” 

+ He was intered in the, choir of the nunnery which he 
mumiclt had founded with deſign to be buried there. A ſtately 
ar hath been fince erected for him and Eleanor his queen, 

allo for his {on king Richard and his queen, at the charge 
of the lady: Jeane Baptiſto de Bourbon, natural daughter 
to king Ls the Fourth of France; their eſſigies in braſs, 
which before lay in other parts of the church, being removed 
and placed together in one monument. Sce Stanford's Gene- 

al 25 Hiſtory of the Kings of England, p. 64, 05. 

Henry duke f Saxony, King Henry s ſan-in- aw, having 
bo en ascufed of trcaſon againſt the emperor Frederic, Was 
condeinaed to baniſhment for three years, and deprived of his 
dominisns. Some years after the emperor reſtored to him 
that part of them, containing at this day the dutchics of Hano- 
ver, Zell, and Wolfenbuttle. From this duke Henry, by 
Iatilda, is deſcended his preſent majeſty king George. 

It may not be amiſs from Hoveden and Diceto (who were 
eye Witneſles) to ſet down the ceremonies at large. fince we 
may learn from thence the whole form an want corona» 
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King Henry had five ſons by Hleanor of Guienge 
his wife, of whom Richard and John were the only fur 
vivors : but Geoffrey his third fon, had left behind , 
a fon and a daughter. Matilda, his eldeſt laugh 
who had reed marred to the duke of Saxony! | 
Immediately after him. KEleoor Wa to Ng | 
King of Calle, and Joanna, to W.iIlli irn * 
the Good, king ot Sicily. Be11:es Fre 115 lavful the 
Henry had two natural tons by Ro! amond Clif 

namely, William, firnamed Lon2-Sword, O Was 
of Saliſbury, and Geoffrey, who was arc 4. ith, ap of Yor 
By a daughter of Sir R: alph Bicwit, H nry had ally . 
other natural fon called NM WO, 5 
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CASA I; II. 


RICHARD I. Si RN ANMTD COEUR-DE-LION 


N the death of Henrv, er pe , being in Fr 
paid homage to Philip, and returned hi; 
for the prot: ction he had g. untel hini. This viii 
cured him the reſtitution of the places that inonar 
taken during the late war. He then rece! 
crown of Normandy at Rouc n, wh 8 
time; and ſent orders to EK: ngland tor the releatement gf 
gueen Eleanor his mother, who had been confined fix- 
teen years, At th ic lame time he entruſted her wit 
adminiſtration of the government during his abe 
impowered hier to relcaſe wha! prifom N he ought f ht. 
The queen, whote ſuflerings had made her lenthl, le of 
thoſe of other people, uted with pleature, f. tor the reli 
of the unt unde the power the king her to; ka glren 
her. She was even obterved, during the relidue of her 
life, to omit no opportunity of exercuing hen charity 
towards fuch as were debarred the tweet: of liberty, 
Value of whichihe had been but too well acqu unte 
dur ig her long confinement. Fleanor's compat! 
priſoners had nothi ng in it but whit was very mature 
but Richard's treatment of thoſc that had tor ins tab. 
expoled the; Fe to the refeatment of the king its 
father was very ne Latteal of regarding tic 
as they e he forixad thei his prefer 
{a! ne time he attecte: 1 10 lo: il * ln tavours 21] that Nati 
tou out againtt his ſollicitations. 

Richard having ſettled hs affairs in France cane i 
nor where he was lolemnly crowned vy Baldwin, 
archbithop of Canterbury , who adminiſtered to him the 
cuſtomary oath. EYE tince William the Conquerdr, 
there had been no ! ing but what had taken the fame 
oath ; though not one of them had made a contoienced 
keeping iS. The ceremony of the coronation ws 


ſomewhat diſturbed by the matlacre of ſome Jews, who 
by 
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tion; the archbiſhops of Canter! oury, Rouen, TI mers, (0 


came over with the king,) and Dublin, with other biſhop an 
abbots in rich copes, and having the crols, holy-water, al 
cenfors carried before them, rec wed the dake at the door a 
his privy- -chamber, and conducted him with a folcmm oe 
hon to the abbe y-church of Weſtminſter. In the middle * 
the biſhops and clergy went four barons, cach C: urying 4 
golden candleſtick, with a taper ; after whom Came GGeottrev 
de Lucy, bearing the royal cap, and John the m \r{hall next 
with a mally pair of gold ſpurs: then William, Carl dt Pem- 
broke, with the royal ſceptre: after him William Fitz patrick 
carl of Saliſbury, with a golden rod, having a d : O11 the top; 
then three other earls, David; brother to the kitty of Scotland 5 
as earl of Huntingdon; prince Jolus carl of [Lancaſter and 
Darby, with Robert, carl of Loiceſter, cach bearing à ole 
upright, the ſcabbards richly adorned with gold: atter them 
ſix earls and barons bearing a Says. corey 10 ble, oh V wh 
were laid the royal robes, and other regalia; thin cant 
liam Mandevil, carl of Albemarle, ae a large ro 
gold ſet with precious ſtones : then duke K. chard | 
tween the biſhops of Durham and Bath) over won 4 card 
of itate was borne by four barons : then followed 4 te it dh 7 
of caris, barons, Knights, &c. In this order he Came into. 
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too cagerly to get into the church to ſee the 

4 25 offended the people, who fell upon them and 
mu 5 a 

NR coral before their fury could be reſtrained : but 

6 zuthors of this diſorder were not ſuffered to go un- 

mne! the king having ordered a ſtrict enquiry to 


(hed : 
: ſome of the ch ict ringle ulers were put to 


be made, 
Ke ot the Chriſtians for the Cruſade, eſpecially 
3 aprt 2 gat ics ran fo high, that the nui nber of 
he Cris was pro 005 8 ACTY One glonied, ages 
* 95 elt to go in derſon a Wainſt the infidels, 
_—_—— minev cowards carrying on the ar. 
e Ih. uy 5 wand !: in Nel t by 1 vow to this expedition, 
IF ach of the king his father. He had renewed 
his engagement at the laſt interview Þetween him and 
Philip, whe | had agreed to join 
their forces, and go to the aſhiſtance of the Chriſtians in 
Paleſtine Richard was hardly on the throne, when 
Philip ſent to put him in nund of it; and ſo far was he 
from dchiring to be excule: , enge thoughts were 
wholly en ple Spreparat ions for his journe V 
and all his other affairs ald aſide for np fake of th: t. 
this prince had great deirgins in vie- and as his aim 
army into Pale! gi ne 
1 ng vail ſums of money for its main- 
ace. Accordingly he was intent upon that buſineſs, 
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ind 
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e theſe two monarch: 
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tun .- 4 fot forward. The late king had leſt in his 
gare ahove a hundred thouſand marks, and Richard 
ann almoſt the like ſum from the high-treaturer 


I mo the maäanageime nt of t ie tr enfury in 


{Th elet: ums not ſeen ung to him ſufficient 
fold almoſt all the 
'T he bil mops 7 — abbc ts, as they had the 
money by them, made a greater advant: age 
than other men. The biſho p of Durham 


? } 
and others, WhO 


7 | ert 
the lat il. 
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purcha.ed the DEE of Northumberland for himlelt 
and fuccefiors ; upon which the king BIT merrily, that 
„He hid made 2 young earl of an old biſhop.“ But 
fins now dignity was not capable ot ſatisfving the amb1- 
£1914 the DIGIATC, le SAVE moréebver ten {honing 
marks to be. appoint tech regent during the King's abtence. 
Ait evident app CATCH] that Richard was unwilling to 
uw mam that mi Alt PTOCUTC him ready money, 
6% dettay the expences of his intended voyage, the king 
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( non, he ouaht to la hold on this 
ODDOTLLNN Toth nn 0e, I Je NY wie him an otter of 
ten thouſand marks to dehver up Berwick and Roxbo- 
TOUT, AA def) I. 
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7 W ” 8 a 
ruchard very readily agreed to this propoſal, 
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rc, wacre. before the high-altar, laying his hand on the 
ang lülts and relics of ſaints, he took a ſolemn oath to en- 
ar to his utmoſt, iſt, That che church God and 
t ian people might enjoy Peace. 2d That he would 
Tronbit all r2pine and violznee. gdly That he would com- 
mand jut judgements to be given with equity and mercy, 
Ihen they put off all his garments from his middle upwards, 
except Nis lairt, which was open on the ſhoulders, and the 
"100600 anon, ted him on the head, the breaſt, and the arms; 
ring hi head with a linen cloth, he ſet the cap there- 
offrey de Lucy carried; and when he had put 
'ca, or upper-garment, ha archbiſhop delivered 
um 8 bows of the kingdom; which done, two earls put 
iS INOCS, M nd he was led, with the royal mantle hung on 
im, 2 Ie altar, from whontes the crown was taken and gien 
= * pre pace. who ſet it upon the king's head, deliv ering 
The to his right hand, and the rod roval in his lett. 
3 | roy ne , he was brought back to his throne with the 
non 5 OY as before. I he n mats begun, and when they 
3 * "tory, the king offered a mark of pure gold, as 
Ae 70 rs were wont to do. After mats, he was at- 
19yally arrayed, to a chamber adjoining in like 
don as before: hence (after a ſhort repoſe) he with the 
ecefon returned into the choir; and having put off his 
Fro and robes, he went to dinner. At the oronation 
nich was kept in Weſtminſter-Hall, the 
ele his but ers, and thoſe of Wincheſter ſerved up 
Tele 21 the archbiſhops and biſhops ſat down with 
„ ulſt the earls and barons ſerved in the king's 
cheir places and dignities required, Hoved. 373. 
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n his claim to the ſovereignty of 


citizens of 
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of 
and gave up the two places, diſcharging, by an authe: 
tic charter, the king of Scotland a id his ſucce lors, from 
the homage Henry 45 hal extorted from him. The 
generality of the Peop le were very une; ily at thetc aliena- 
tions; but the king Ropned their mouths with this re- 
by | would fell 1-5 den tlelft could I meet with a 
„ chapman able to purchatc it,” The tums he had 
amaſfled by theſc extravrdinury ways, not futisfy ing his 
ambition, he | 
augment them As great numbers had unadvitedly 
engaged in the Crutade, he procured ſrom the pope à 
power to dite nle witl: {uct as repented 


by which means he levied large Farr of money. 
he had pract ited theſe general methods, he proceeded to 
exact money ſrom the richeſt of his ſuhjects. He bor- 
rowed of thoſe who led unblamcable lives: but thoſe 
whole conduct had been reprehenſivie, he threatened to 
call to a ſtrict account, ane put them under a neceſſity 
of faving themſelves by making him breſents. It was 
by this means that he compelled Glanville, a rich law- 
yer, whom he had tent to ꝑtiſon, to purchale his liberty 
with atteen e pounds tering +. Though he 
had refolved to leave t! eat cal in his abſence in the 
hands of L ongch. UND his favourite, whom he had made 
high- chancellor, he dem unden him a large ſum to 
continue him in that pott. Witſt he was thu- heaping 
up money, the cle 1 * were ex ertiug the utmo e ndea- 

ſounded 


Yours to procure him fcldicr: 
with the great merit of rings in the * holy war. The 
confoflors enjoined no penances but what tended to pro- 
mote thegr and deſign of recovering the Holy 1.and. Ry 
the army quickly became vers numerous, 
and ſo much the better p h all thing: „ as there 
was not 1 {oldier but what had ſur- 
ting requiſite for ſo ardu- 
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it COT 
mihed themſelves with ever, 
ous an undertaking, 
Notwithiftanding 
greatly fear: . that, | 
Rrother might ſeize the crown. He would tain have 
ten him with hun ; but as John ſhowed no inclinatio 
for the expedition, he wou not comp?! him to make a 
vow againſt his will. Toget rid of lis tears, he reſolved 
to load with favours the voung prince whoſe ambition 
he was not vet thoronehiv acouamted with. He was 
pertuaded, that the grants he hould make him would 
engage him to a ſuitable rann of gratit de; in thus 
beliet, he inveſted him with fx caridoms, vz. Cornwall, 
Doriet, Somerſet, No tting 2h: An, "3 Dy, A! nd Lancaſter, 
and gave him to wite reſs of the houſe of 
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* Ihe example of the Londoners was followed in the towns 
of Norwich, St. Edmund{bnry, Lincoln, Stamford and Lynn, 
where the rabble roſe upon the Jews; but their gzearelt fury 
was exerted ag Gaintt them it York, Where five hundred men, 
betides women and children, having prevailed with the gover- 
nor to let them into the caitle to avoid the rage of the bopu- 
lace; the high-ſheriff came and required them to deliver it up, 
which they Tefutins to 00, the people drew -up in a body and 
attacked the caſtle „At laſt the Tews offered a great tum Of 
money to go oh with their lives; but the Je to give 
them quarter, Upon which an ancient Rabbin propoſed the 
killing themſelves, rather then tall into the hands of the uncir- 
cumciſed Chriſtians. This 2 Was un 
and their method in putting their tragical reſalve in exscution 
was thus: every a "6 of a W 7 cut his wife's and children's 
throats firſt, then dit] natched his ſervants, and concluded with 
the {laughter of himſelf. Will. of Neweburgh, p. 4, , 9. 

+ T his was Ranulph de W atom whom Hee nry II. made 
chief juſticiary of all England, Cuj us fapie: atza, ſays Hoveden. 
condita Junk Lege [ut rripta quits Anglicanus VOCA INNS, atter 
which he gives us che Laws of Edward the Confetſor and VII- 
liam I. as if thele had never been brought into any regular 
form before his time. Ihe book that now carries his name 
has kept the ſame title in its fever; l editions, Viz. Traftatus de 
Legibus & conſuetudinibus Regt Jingle, tempore Regis 
Henrici II. comp 0/UUus, Ke. In W uch we have torms of tuch 
writs as were then (and arc moſtly (till) in uſe, upon all the 
ſeveral occaſions there treated on. 
ventor of the famous VV rit of Athzc, 
died in his voyage to the Holy Land, ! 
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Glouceſter. The archbiſhop of Canterbury forbade the 
marriage, on account of their being too near a-: 
but there was a kind of neceſſity for it. The late earl 
of Glouceſter, father of Avila, for reaſons unknown, had 
made prince John his heir. This ſettlement would in- 
fallibiy have cauſed a great law-ſuit, wherein it was to 
be feared the prince would be caſt, and from thence take 
occaſion to raiſe diſturbances. The death of his wite, 
who was daughter to the earl of Morton, made the king 
ealy in that reſpect. By her death a very n natural way 
ollere 4 of making up matters, by joining the two par- 
ties in marriage. Accordingly the prohibition of the 
archbiſhop, though founded on the canons, gave place 
for once to realons of ſtate, and John became allo. ear] 
of Glouceſter in right of Aviſa his wife. With all theſe 
favours, Richard with-held from his brother the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, while he ſhould be abſent from 
the realm, leſt he ſhould grow too powerful. His fears 
of this had even induced him to cauſe him to {wear, that 
he would remain in Normandy ;- but before his de- 
parture he relealed him from his oath. It was to Long- 
champ+, his favourite, that he 5 the regency, 
jointly with the biſhop of Durham. After Richard had 
taken all the meatures he choughit neceſſary for the well- 
governing of the ſtate, he was w ling to ſecure its tranquil- 
ſity, by renewing his alliances with the kings of Scotland 
and Wales; and with this view he deſired thoſe two 
princes to come into England, in order to regulate the 
affairs he might have with them, and to take trom them 
all pretence of diſturbing the peace of his ſubjects. The 
former, who had reaſon to fit down contented, made a 
ſtrict alliance with him, and as {ome affirm, ſent prince 
David his brother to attend him in his expedition, with 
five hundred Scotchmen. Griffin, king of Wales, had 
ſent into England Rees, his eldeſt fon: but ſome differ- 
ence in point of ceremony ariſing, that prince returned 
home without ſeeing the king. However, as Richard's 
buſineſs with the Welſh was of no great moment, that 
accident cauſed him not to delay his voyage. 

In the tollowing year, 1190, all things being got in 
readineſs for his departure, Richard paſſed over into 
France with all bis troops, and marched for Marſeilles, 
where his fleet had orders to wait for him. The two 
armies of France and England joined at Vezelai, as had 
been agreed upon. As toon as the two kings arrived 
there, they renewed their alliance, and obliged them- 
ſelves to protect and detend one another upon all occa- 
ſions. They agreed moreover, that all quarrels which 
might happen in their abſence between their ſubjects, 
ſhould be ſuperſeded till their return; and the biſhops 
who had attended them thus far, promiſed to excom- 
municate all that ſhould attempt to diſturb the peace of 
the two kingdoms. After the two monarchs had con- 
certed every thing that was thought neceflary towards 
accompliſhing their defi igns, they "marched together as 
far as Lyons, where they parted. Philip ſet forward for 
Genoa, and Richard for Marſeilles, where he was to 


meet his fleet. But he waited hs a long time. A 


violent ſtorm had fo diſperſed his thips, that they had 
not been able as yet to join again. It even happened, 
that part of them having been driven by ſtreſs of weather 
into ede the king of tliat country had made ute of 
the aſſiſtance Providence had ſent him, to reheve the 
city of Santaren, beſieged at that time by the Miramw- 
lin, or emperor of Africa. Theſe hindrances having 
prevented the fleet trom arriving at Marſeilles by the 
time the king expected it, he could not prevail with 
himſelf to wait any longer. His cagernels to be at 
Meſlina, the general rendezvous of the Crotles, made 
him fit out ſome veſlels at Marſeilles, and having em- 
barked part of his troops he let ſail for Sicily. Some 
accident having obliged him to come to an anchor at the 
mouth of the Tiber, the pope tent the bithop of Ollia 


- — — 


Henry I. was great ee! to both. 


Longchamp was a Norman of mean extraction, who, by 


wes intereſt with the king, was become biſhop of Ely, high- 
ts 


ENGLAND. 


to invite hum to Come and reſre 1 im. Th K 4 fey Uays; 
Rome: but he wouid not go. Quickly after he bad 9 
tatisfaction to lee his fleet arrive with the reſt of 0 


army, and continuing his courte towards Mg 


A a, 

arrived there the 2oth of ge Pre mbe wp... ht ces 
vaſt an armament cauled no lefs admniratio u in the Sa 
l:ans, than jealousy in the 2 55 of Pran e, who ha il 
with regret, the for ces of his vaflal ſuperior to his u. 


During the ſtay of thele monarchs in Sk Yr, Ri 
had a dilpute with LENO J, King of that cot 
ac N up the queen dowager of Sicily in pri 
caule the had favoured the pope's deſigus. 
Nen 5 ſilter 3 WE: 8 us A! ' 
Tancred ſet her at liberty, and tent her to th 
brother: but Richard would not he {© eafils 
He ferzed a caſtle and monaſtery near Meſſina. 
loon after made himielt matter of that town, 
having no CARON to wage war With to powerful 3 
monarch A8 Nichae . Arg for D* Ace » : It if 1 He * 
grants xd, he bo Ju nd 1 mt It 0 a5 LO the queen d. Wine 8 
of Sictdy, ſiſter of Kichard, twenty tho! and ounc ow 
gold tor her dower, and tue ame number to Ric ben; 
in lieu of certain leg ies, which 3 lian, che 
wit Henry II. tis tather-:1n-lriv ith his Il. 
$3318 realty, a mat 6 Was agrecit ubon 

d ure of trotat 
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Zabiies, ach In 

Upon tile terins, Strat 

mands whatſocver, and ubjected ni: 
Pope's Cen lures, 11 cale HC -\ olated dF 
two princes being in appeara: POCO, 
Richard made a preſent to T: rte d £ king Ather 
ſword, to which the Britons had piven the mme 
Caliburn. Tancred, though feenune! Shed. » 
not really ſo: and his ſpirit of revenge prompte d himt 
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low the AS of ditlention between the king; of Fran 
and England. With this View he 2 11 
1191, a pretended l tter, diſocvcrin 3 the deſigns 
king of F rance againſt him. Ferounon 1 Richard 
Piulip with being a deceiver, and Fhilip A 
Richard g s his mortal enemy. This quartet went 
jar, that th 2 two monarchs came at Jenzih to an 
rupture. Philip detired Richard to conſummate by 
marriage with Alice, as he had pron ied to do; 


Richard boldly replied, that he cculd by n 
marry a princeſs, of whom the king his fat! 
gotten a ion, and fred to Prove it by With 
were there upon the ſbot. Phat: D not It 

to puſh this matter any farther, perf 
that the hononr of thc Print eſs his tutor might g 
ſuffer by it, he deſiſted trom his demand. After! 
conferences, he agreed that Richart! ſhould kane ther 
to Marry whom of ple cc ; 2. ary which t 
had already taken ot humſeh, by conciu 

with zerenguc! la of Navarre.  Kichard and h 
welt!. fan 1 t, U Fo! C1114 * ee 3 | 101 : eie m 
friends ati: wards; 

The two monarchs {port the winter at Mena, 
made themſelves ready tor their departure to ©! 
Land as toon as the ſcaton pernuited, 114455 
fit, F. 1c hard 1101 being able 40 80 Wt 155 N, Decad, 


he expected Tlcanor his moth r, Who was bringius 


along with her the prucels of Navarre his briu. . Thee 

mW 161 
LWO princetles arrived a tew davs after 311 15 Had falle, 
but . bt returned home without makin : any com- 


| 


derable TRY , leaving Bu renguelln Ve! 1th) tue Jus n da. 
ager Ot Sic 1 „ her d aug ter, who vas to acculnipany it 
king er brother to the Holy Land. lmmediatoy 3s 
Eleat nor's taking leave, Richard put to fe with a 
ol one hundred Jad fifty ſail, fifty-two gallics, ten 1. 
lips of burden laden with proviſions, and abu 


of {mall vellels tor the lervice of the fleet of Nu i {ts 1:0 
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chancellor, and the pope's legate over all Kneland. Tac! 
dignities, together with the re; gench, rendered him the = 
powert ul ſubjes that had ever been in L vgland, 
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orcled the number of force: which embarked with 
1. ag on this occaſion: but by the number of ſhips 
: red in the expedition, it is eaſy to gueſs that the 
em; my was very numerous. Whillt the fleet was 
Rog an" *yprusand Rhodes, a ſudden and 
Leen tlie iſlands of Cyprus and Rhodes, a fudden | 
+ lent ſtorm arole, which diſperſed the ſhips, and drove 
"+ of them on ſhore on the coaſt of Cyprus. That 
Fu x7 then under the dominion of Iſaac of the Comne- 
3 ace, who after having been governor of it under 
1 0 emperor of Conſtantinople, had uſurped the ſupreme 
1 allumed the title of emperor. He was a 
doretous and brutiſh man, that by his continual cruelties 
ind extortions, had drawn on lumſelf the hatred of his 
nete: but they durſt not or*1aly ſhow it. They 
waited for a {ryourable opportunity to free themſelxes 
tom bis tyranny, winch his own avarice, and the arrival 
af the Eagliſh iteet furniſhed them with ſooner than they 
* expected. This inhuman prince, inſtead of aſſiſting 
he Engliſh that were ſtranded eur the port of [milo, 
-norifoned thoſe that had eſcaped the ſhipwreck, and 
„ch their effects. He would not even ſuffer the ſhip 
wich hach the princeſles on board, to enter into 11s har- 
Ke - but ordered them not to approach nis coaſt, 10 
r they were expoſed to the boiſterous wind and the 
onbled cas. The fleet, which had been ſeparated, 
ing at length joined agun on the coalt of Cyprus, 
Richard heard with indignation, tlie baroarity Ot llaac 
ruh the Eugliſn. But not being willing to retard his 
vorade, he would have been contented with ſending to 
demand the priloners, and all that he had plundered 
um of, if th inſulting anſwer he received from Iizac had 
not made him reſolve to laid his troops, with whom he 
{> furiouſly attacked Iſaac, that he compelled lum to 
banden the ſhore, aſter having made great havock 
aon his forces. The iengliſh improving their ad- 
- inte, aſtaulted the city of Limiſſo, which they carried 
the fitſt attack; and Ilaac, with his only daughter, were 
made pritoners. A few days after the pretended empe- 
pr eſcaped, but not being able to find an alylum, he 
voluntarily ſurrendered hiimſelf to the king of England, 
hoi he carneſtly beſouglit not to put him in iron. 
Richard inſulting over his misfortune, granted his requeſt 
ina literal ſenſe, by commanding him to be bound with 
ſuver fet ters. 

Richard's ſucceſs in the taking of Limit inſpired 
him with the thoughts of ſubduing the whole nland of 
Cyprus, in which uadertaking he met with very little 
dihculty. The Cypriots were well pieated at. being 
freed from their tyrant, fo that without making am re- 
ſit ene · theyſul ed themiclves to a prince hom 
locked ubon as their deliverer, and who confrme.! ws 
them all the privileges they had enjoyed u 
perors of Conſtantinople. During his ſtay in that u, 
Guy of Lutiznan, king of Jeruſalem, arrived, who nacy 
procurecl his liberty by delivering up the city of \lcatun 
to the fultan 3 Geoffrey his brother, Raymond of An- 
noch, Boamond his ton, and ſome other princes and 
lords of Palo“. , attended the diſpoſſeſſed king, who was 
Cme'to un, .re the protection of the king of Englund. 
Here Richard caplummated his marriage with Beren- 
E112, and not at Metlina, as foine have attirmed. Be- 
ne he left Cyprus, he ſent Iſaac his pritoner to Tripoli 
in Syria, to be confined there; but he tobk IHac's 
daughter with him to Paleſtine. The regard he He 
vr that beautiful princets, gave ſome occation to ſul- 
pect that comvattion was not the fole motive of his 
Keeping her near him. 

During Richard's abſence, the han *hty behaviour and 
miconduct of Longchainp cauled a difigreement be- 
Yea lum and his colleague, the hiſhop of Durham, in 
zetegeney. By his intrigues, hc found the means to 
(xclude that Prelate from the adminiſtration of affairs, 
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5 * was originally but a farmer's ſon; and had uſually fif- 
1 mnded men in his retinue. 
b were Hugk Bardolf, William Earl Marſhal, 
a0 N. . 0 cters, William Brewer, Robert de Whirchcld, 
obert Fitz-Reinſſeld. Browp. p. 1163. 
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and to aſſume the whole power himſelf. He affected to 
appear in public with a retinue more numerous and 
ſplendid than that of a king. This exorbitant magnifi- 
cence made an hiſtorian ſay, that when he lodged but 
one ſingle night in a monaſtery, he conſumed three years 
revenue *. He treated all perſons with an inſupportable 
inſolence, uſing his power with a haughtinels ſcarce to be 
borne in a crowned head. Beſides, he was a Norman, 
was exceeding partial to foreigners, and was become 
oclious in the eyes of the Engliſh. The excluded biſhop 
had wrote to the king, who upon the receipt of his com- 
plaints at Marſeilles, ſent him letters patent, by which 
he committed to him the government of the counties 
lying north of the Humber. The letters being arrived, 
the biſhop gave them into Longchamp's hands, who, 
under pretence of examining them, refuſed to reſtore 
them, and by that means rendered them ineffectual. 
To this he added another and no leſs bold act; he or- 
dered the biſhop to be apprehended, and detained him 
in priſon till he had dehvered up certain caſtles which 
gave him great power in the north. 

Richard had appointed ſix lords to ſerve as counſellors 
to the regents-+ ; but Longchamp, who was not willing 
to take council of any perlon, never communicated any 
affairs to theſe lords: on the contrary, he affected to 
treat them with contempt. Theſe arbitrary proceedings 
obliged the biſhop of Durham and the fix counſellors, to 
carry their complaints to prince John, who had hitherto 
been ſtyled earl of Morton, a title he bore during his 
firſt marriage. The young prince readily promiſed them 
his protection, being glad that their diſguſt furniſhed 
him with an opportunity and pretence of interpoſing in 
the adminiſtration, from which he thought himſelf un- 
juſtly debarred. From that time making an advantage 
of the temper the nobles for the moſt part were in, with 
regard to the regent, he procured a promiſe from each 
of them to affift him; and the downfall of Longchamp 
was reſolved upon. A pretence only was wanted, and 
they were not long without one. Some time before 
Richard's departure for the Holy Land, Geoffrey, his 
baſtard brother, had been elected archbiſhop of Vork; 
which election Gitpleated the king. In his paſſion with 
Geoffrey, he was juſt upon the point of ordering him to 
be taken into cuitody ; but upon Geoffrey's proteſting 
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to him that he did not intend to take advantage of his 
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orion, he pardoned] him, on condition he would never 
ah 2 the pope fer his confirmation; enjoined him, 
on P41 of his diſpleaſure, to remain in Normandy till 
the n to the Holy Land was over. When the 
| 2, Geoffrey, contrary to his promite, de- 

d obrained the pop-'s bull, which confirmed 
tion; and without vouchſafing to give the regent 
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f Ct, he deſigned to repair into England and take 
ö eigon of his digaity. Longchamp having received 
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intelligence of what was doing, had ſent orders to Dover 
to apprehend hin. Accordingly, upon his arrival, the 
biſhop had but juſt time to get into a church , where 
he thought hunſelt ſafe from all intuls : but this precau- 
tion not being able to prevent the execution of the re- 
gent's orders, Geoffrey was drawn fron. the altar, and 


this outrage as an incentive to act openly againſt Long- 
champ; and as he was {ſupported by all the lords, he 
{ent politive orders to Longchamp to releaſe the arch- 
biſhop. He, however, was not diſpoſed to receive {uch 
abſolute orders from a prince who had no right to com- 
mand him, and therefore refuſed to comply. This was 
what John expected, and what he wanted, A tew days 
after, the regent was {ſummoned to appear before an al- 
ſembly of lords ſpiritual and temporal, convened at St. 
Paul's Church in London. The combination was to 
ſtrong, that Longchamp was ſuddenly deterted, and con- 
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He changed his cloaths, and mounting a fwift horfe, got 
to the monaſtery of St, Martin's, and taking ſanctuary in the 
church, he was dragged from the altar in his epiſcopal veit- 
ments through the dirty ſtreets, and delivered to Mathew le 
Clerk, conſtable of Dover-Caltle. Lindal. | 
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impritoned in Dover-Caſtle. Prince John made uſe of 
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trained to appear before the aſſembly, which ſeemed 
determined to cauſe his downfall. He was charged with 
having exceeded his commiſſion in divers particulars, 
chiefly with having uſurped the ſole power, which ought 
to have been ſhared between hun, the b: hop of Dur- 
ham, and the fix councellors. 1 bearchbilhup of Rouen, 
and earl of Pembroke complained alio, that having re- 
ceived a patent from the king, dated at Meſſina, where- 
by they were made joint- commiſſioners with | ongchamp 
in the government, that prelate would never cor nent they 
ſhould have any ſhare in the adminiſtration. Unon 
theſe accuſations Longchamp was ejected from the re- 
gency, which was lodeed in the hands of the arch __ 
of Rouen, till the kine” s pleaſure ſhould be Known * 
They took from him likewiſe the cuſtody ot the Tower 
of London and of Windſor-Caſtle, which the {aid arch- 
biſhop was inveſted with. Not content with theſe rigo— 
rous proceedings, his enem! 1es compellecl | hum by threats 
to lay down his legate's crols in the church of Canter- 
bury ; after which he was thrown into prion. Some 
days after he eſcaped; but he was ſeized again on the 
ſea-ſide, diſguiſed in a woman's habit, with a bundle of 
linen under his arm. In this garb he was carried to 
Dover-Caſtle with a great number of people at his 
heels. However, prince John dreading the pope's re- 
ſentment, if he detained his legate in priton, ordered 
him to be let at liberty, and gave him leave to retire 
into Normandy. As {oon as lic found himſelf fate, he 
laid his caſe before the pope and the king. It was a good 
while before his letter came to the king's hands: but the 
pope, who was much ſooner informed of the affront 
done his legate, was extremely incenſed at their having 
thus diſgraced the legantine character. Without ſtaying 
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* Diceto ſays, that the king ordained in his letters patent, 
that in caſe Longchamp did not faithtully manage the atfairs of 
the kingdom accor ding to the advice of his counſellors, they 
might act without him; ; particularly he enjoined, that nothing 
ſhould be tranſacted without the archbiſhop of Rouen, whom, 
as he ſaid, he had ſent over for the better defence of the king- 
dom, which, if true, vindicates the proceedings of that aſſem- 
bly. Diceto, p. 659. 

+ As the Cruſade, or Wars to the Holy Land, made a great 
noiſe all over the world; and as Richard of England rock a 
great part 1n theſe wars, we think it necellary to lay before 
our readers, a brief aceount of the then ſtate of the Holy Land, 
in order to introduce that prince's actions during his ne. 
from England. Rapin uk: ng given a circumſtantial detail of 
theſe matters, we {hall tranſcribe, from his Hiſtory of England, 
book v11. the following narration : 

All the conqueſts the Chriſtians had made in the caſt, had 
been erected into a kingdom, of which Godfrey of Boulogne 
was the firſt king. This kingdom conſiſted of Paleſtine and 
part of Syria, Which had been taken from the Saracens. God— 
frey reigned but one year. He was crowned with a crown of 
thorns in the year 1099. 
and governed eightec years, leaving the crown by his death 
to Baldwin II. his couſin, who held it three years. Fulk, ear} 
of Anjou, having married his daughter, became king of Jeru- 
ſalem after his ſather-in-lau's dece: alc, and reigned eleven 
wears, He had by his firſt wit, Greolirey, who was carl of 
Anjou, and fat! 7 of Henry II. king of K ngland. By his ſe— 
cond wife, Fulk had iſſue two fons, of whom Baldwin the eld- 
eft ſat on the throne ot Jerutaijem Twenty - tour years, and was 
ſiccceded by Almeric his brother, W ho reigned twelve years, 
aldwein IV. his ton and ſucceſlor, hnding himſelf childleſs, 

404 Witnout hopes Th naving ws. made Baldwin his nephew, 
foi to his eldeſt ſiſter Sybil, by William of Montferrat, his 
heir. He died after © re1nG! * * ave years, leaving the guar» 
dianſhip of vo! ny Baldwin M. 4nd the regency of the Kingdom 

4% Raymond, carl of 1 ripoli. In the mean time Sybil, ay 
ther of the king, married Guy of Lutignan, Who 
the princeſs his Wife, cloimed the guardianſhip the king, 
and the 05 erunngent of the ſtatc. I he car] of 'I ripoli in vain 
yppoled Hie pre enen, Dy urging te late King's will, Cuy, 
tur erred vy his weite, ized upon the regency, and quic kly 
after became king hiniteif by Baldwin's deccaſe, not without 
e Gi having Untencd his dcath by poiſon, in order to 
unt the throne, his gevulution ſoon proved the occalion 


of a more fatal one, | he cart of 1ripol preparing to try to 


dethrone Guy, whom be looked upon «5 an uſurper, and as 


th- inurdercr of the late king, wiloriuwunately for the Chriſtians 
of that country, Guy vetuyught Kind vi applying to Sala- 


to hear what John covld alledge in juſtification of 1 
conduct, he ſent exprels orders to the biſhops to exc * 
municate him. John, terrified at the pope's me me Ace 
would have reſtored Longchamp, if the biſh; os t 
ſelves, who dreaded to be again in the power of that in. 
perious prelate, had not declared againſt it. that the 
pope's orders lay unexecuted, and Longchamp durit 8, 
return into England. "2 
The depotition of Longchamp furniſhed John 
an opportunity of partaking ia the regency; and alſy 
endeavouring to ſecure the crown to himſelt, in cast 0 
king ſhould die during his expedition. He wa den 
ſenfible there was another prince that had a better + of 
than himlelt ; this was Arthur, duke of B; Ctagne U 
nephew, fon to Geoffrey his eldeſt brother. He art 
it his buſineſs to become popular in order to gun 7 
affection of the Engliſh, particularly the Londorer: 
whole rights and privileges he had confirmed by an 2. 
ſembly- general. This gained him the afte&tions gf is 
citizens, ſo th: u when they lwore fealty to th- king, the 
VO! luntarily made a ſolemn promule to receive John for 
their ſovereign lord, in cafe the king died without = 
In this manner did the prince gain ground b. depre 
and endeavoured, by tecret practices, to {ecure a pry 
capable of ſupporting him againſt his nephew, an wher, 
he would even have in ay inftrumental in much = 
detigns againſt the king his brother. In the inte 
Richard, by his valiant atchievments, which : tread 
the adiniration of the hole world, was renderinz 
name immortal, and 1 nip ring the Saracens : Er, 4 
that the deſtruction of their empire was about to bea hay 
complithed + 
Richard returned to England in 1194, after bars 
abi 


lem- 


dine, ſultan of Egypt, for aid. The infidel princ e gladly en- 
braced ſo favourable an opportunity of recovering a countr) 1 
from whence his predecetlors had been expelled ninety | jear 
before, Under colour of aſſiſting the king oi Jerululem, he 
entered Paleſtine at the head of a for midable army, and forth- 
with took Acres or Ptolemais, Aſotus, Berytus, and fome 
other places. At firſt he pretended that he conquered ny for 
the king; but at length he thought he might ſafely puf off the 
maſk, and openly ſhow, that his deſign was to drive tie 
Chriſtians out of Paleſtine. In vain did Guy, who was nc: 
ſenſible of his error till it was too late, ſhut himſelf up in tis 
capital As the city was but ill provided with {tores, it was 


Baldwin his brother ſucceeded him, 


in right of 


4 
K 
; talling into the hands of his enemy; upon which he was tan 


not poſſible for him to hold out above 2 month, or to eſcape 


tO dellver up Aſcalon to the ſultan, and to procure his liberty, 
Ihus Saladine found the means to deftrov at once both the 
competitors, whoſe quarrel had furniſhed him with an oppor- 
rey to carry his arms into Paleſtine. 
For the recovy ery of this loſt kingdom it was, that the 
kings of France and E ngland had undertaken the preſent exhe· 
dition, with numerous armies made up of all 5 Nations ! 
Europe, but chic: fly of the 4 ench and Eng zliſn. Before 1 
lip” s arrival in Paleſtine, Cv of Luft; gznan, "Conrad | 
of Montferrat, Ja mes, of Aveſnes, and feverat our pri 


( 
and lords, wm {ome Ge man, Fiemifh, and Italian | 
begun the lege of Acres, Which nad already laſted a . =; 
year. As ſuon as Philip, who had failed nrit from Meta =; 

had landed his men, he encamned round the city, and“ 7 
nued the ſtege, though wich little ſucceſs. Richard 77 
afterwards with fre{h troops, vigorouſly carried it on; 4% 


Nair 


length, after Saladine had made divers fruitiets atten pt> | 


the liege, the city ſurrendered upon terns. The bene 15 146 Ip 
to have laſted above two years, and the author of Nich. 1 
Travels to Jeruſa! em affirms, that three hundred tun 1 
grims pe riſned in this ſiege. eg ny V hom weren | 
and noble perſons, 012. Conrade, duke of Servia, ang F362 11 
loreign carls; Baldwin, arch i 104) © Ci nterbury, K | l 


Glanville, chief juſtice of Fr: and, and ſome 
ſtill flouriſh, a Ing chm de Raute anceftor 
and Se; il, the lord "Tacre 85 The phi 72 Cn 
culn, whoſe arms retain the b 3 the Holy: u d 
Creſſants, and Crotles ; as alfo vt. Sh Minſhol, Linne“ 
de Among g the occ e 2% of this famous fliege, j - uſt 1 
omit one, v. which though of no picat it 0 PONCE n a 
attended with conſequenc es very retnar! al te, and, 7 \ 
time, very fatal to the king of V. noland. 1 „an aſtault m5 
by the hriſtiane, Leopold, duke of Auftria, racing cat 
one of the Towers, forthwith ordered his bangt to de * 
there, Richard taking this action as an injury done to tae bis 
KINGS 
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et bur years, as Ran informs us, and was received 
be bis gune ks with demonſtrations of joy and affection, 
1 i i - ade him forget all 11 dilgraces he had ſuffered 
Jens his conſinement. His firſt care was to diſcharge 
We he had made, to offer to God the rich ſtandard 
Cyprus in St. Edmund's Church: which done, he 
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Vings, who commanded in chief, ſent ſome of his men to pull 
"on and tread it under foot. Leopold reſented this affront 
San ern” y but as it was not then in his power to be re- 
al be ſtifled his reſentment, till he ſhould meet with a 
ober ſeaſon to ſhow them. Unluckily for Richard, an op- 
unity offered when he leaſt expected it, and you will find 
1 the ſequel, that the duke of Auſtria was amply revenged. 


taking of that city, of which he had all the honour, gained 
bim a particular eſteem and regard from the whole army. 
Philip could not bear to ſee a diſtinction ſo much to the advan- 
taze of the king of England. His jealouſy was vittble on all 
occahions; but as he durit not openly complain that his rival 
was more reſpected than himſelf, he fought ſome other pre- 
tences to colour his reſentment. The firſt he made uſe of, was 
to demand of Richard half the iſle of Cyprus, pretending that 
their agreement - was equally to ſhare all their conqueſts. 
Richard made anſwer, that the articles of their convention re- 
late only to what ſhould be won from the infidels: and added, 
hat il Was Plain Philip underſtood them in that ſenſe, ſince he 
dal taken to himfelf what belonged to the earl of Flanders, 
ho died at the ſiege of Acres, without ever having the leaſt 
thought of giving him a ſhare, To this was added another 
occaiio of quarreling. The crown of Jeruſalem was in diſ- 
pute between Guy of Lutignan, and Conrade, marquiſs of 
l. lontferrat. Richard took Guy's part, and Philip openly de- 
clare for the :marquits. The grounds and reaſons of their 
reſocctive yretgyſons were bricft y theſe: 

& Wee Site of Jeruſalem, bad by his firſt wife, who 
w:5 of the houſe ot Courtenay, Baldwin IV. his ſucceſſor, and 
a daughter called Sybilla. By his ſecond wife, nicce to Ema- 
nuch, emperor of Conſtantinople, he had a daughter named 
Iſabella. Sybilla was married firſt to William of Montferrat, 
by waom ihe had Baldwin W. who was heir to Baldwin IV. 
his uncle. Sybilla's ſecond huſband was Guy of Luſignan, by 
whom ſhe had ſeveral children, who all died before their mo- 
ther. Ilabella, ſiſter of Sybilla, but by a ſecond venture, had 
allo two huſbands,” The firit was Humphrey de Toron, who 
retuſed the crown offered him by the barons of Jeruſalem, after 
the death of Baldwin V. Her ſecond huſband was Conrade, 
marquiſs of Montferrat, who claimed the title of king of Je- 
ruſalem in right of his wife, whoſe eldeſt ſiſter was lately dead 
without Tue. The buſineſs therefore was to know, whether 
Guy of Luſignan ought to keep on the title of king of Jeru- 
lem, aiter the deceaſe of Sybilla his wife; or whether he 
dagat to reugn it to the marquiſs of Mlontferrat, whoſe wife 
was taen fole heireſs to the kingdom. It is true indeed, they 
were Alputing about an empty title, ſince Saladine was maſter 
0: the capital City, and almoſt all the country. But, however, 
the title was of ſome conſequence, at a juncture wherein it was 
expectes, that the kingdom would be feſtored by the arms of 
die Stolcg. Philip had eſpouſed the cauſe of the marquiſs of 
11 and it was perhaps for. that very reaſon, that 
Mar Rood by Guy of Luſignan; fo jealous were theſe mo- 
narcas grown one of another: ſcarce a day paſſed, but what 
(0121; or other happened. which ſerved to inflame their 
mutual animoſity, I'hilip was jealous of Richard's glory, who 
4 8 mend complained that Philip, out of ſpite and cue, ob- 
Sree ce Progrets of the arms of the Chriſtians. In the 
LET Ot Ge ncats and contetts; they were both feized with 


"4 me dltemper, which had like to have carried them off: 
Feng Jot over it with che lofs of their hair. 

3 mer recovery in 14102, Richard appeared more 

pe ad ever to path cn his conqueits over the inſidels. 


n relolved upon returning to France, his. weaknels 
oY OS IRE neſs, ſcarce permitting him any more to 
e action, But he had another reaſon, which lwayed 
Like r him: that was, we eXtreme impatience to 80 and 
if 17 * "RON 00 Arto : lallen, to him by the death of the carl 
ee He impartcd his rcfolution to Richard, who 
"od Mins lurpriſe.] at it, being apprehenhve that 
n . ung to Lurope, had ſome deſign on his domi- 
e. One of the an ticles of their agreement was, 

MEU e (cert the Cauſe without the other's 


death. 


| whilſt he was endeayouring to animate his diſpirited troops, 


139 
marched againſt ſome caſtles {till in the hands of John's 
adherents, of which Nottingham Caſtle was the only 
one that heid out a ſiege of ſome days. In the interim, 
he had ordered the prince his brother, who was retired 
to France, to be ſummoned to appear within forty days, 
to anſwer to the accuſations which ſhould be exhibited 
againſt 


conſent. Richard inſiſted upon that article, and refuſed to 
agree to Philip's departure, till ſuch time as they were maſters 
of Jeruſalem. However, as he could not conſtrain him to 
ſtay, he left him to do as he pleaſed. But before he did ſo, 
Philip was, as it, were, forced to take a ſolemn oath, in the 
preſence of the biſhops and principal officers of both armies, 
nor to attack any place belonging to Richard, either in France 
or in England, till forty days after the return of that prince 
into his own territories. Upon quitting Paleſtine, he left ten 
thouſand of his men under the command of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and publicly ordered him to pay the ſame obedience to 
the king of England as to himſelf, But in all appearance, he 
gave him other inſtructions in private. This is what Mezerat 
eems to own, when he fays, that Richard would have become 
maſter of Jeruſalem, had not the jealouſy of the duke of Bur- 
gundy laid obſtacles in his way. 

« Alittle after the departure of the king of France, Richard 
and Saladine exhibited a ſpectacle of horror to their armies, by 
commanding the priſoners each had in his power, to be put to 
It is difficult to determine, which of the two princes 
was the firſt author of this barbarity. Some hiſtorians lay the 
blame on Saladine, others accuſe the king of England. "Theſe 
laſt ſeemed to me to have the beſt ground for what they ſay. 
The Saracen monarch refuſed to perform the articles of the 
ſurrender of Acres; whereas no other reaſon is alledged that 
might induce the infidel to this piece of cruelty, but his natu- 
ral fierceneſs, though he appears, upon other occaſions, to have 
been of a very generous temper. Thus much is certain, that 
the duke of Burgundy, following Richard's example, ordered 
alſo what captives were in his hands to be bcheaded. I do not 
take upon me to ſet out the bounds of the power which the 
laws of war give overpriſoners whoſe ſovereign refuſes toper= 
form the articles of a ſurrender, or how far the law of retalia- 
tion may extend; but methinks one can hardly be miſtaken in 
ſaving, that whoever goes to the extent of his power, on ſuch 
occations, runs the riſk of committing a very great injuſtice, 
Be this as it will, inſtances of the like barbarity are very rarely 
to be met with in hittory, It was articled, that three thouſand 
Chriſtian captives ſhould be delivered, and that the "Turks 
ſhould redeem their heads by paying a certain ſum of money, 
and remain in cuſtody till payment was made; and that in caſe 
theſe articles were not made good within forty days, they thould 
be at the king's mercy for their lives. Saladine pretending 
theſe conditions were not with his approbation, would not per- 
form them; upon which, it is likely Richard began with be- 
heading the T urkiih captives. Hoveden ſays, to the number 
of five thouſand, but Vinſanf reckons but two thouſand ſeven 
hundred, | 

After the departure of the French, Richard had held a 
great Council of war, wherein the ftege of Aſcalon was re- 
ſolved upon. Fo execute this project, he marched along the 
fea fide, whilſt his fleet, freighted with all manner of ſtores, 
rowed in fight of the troops, and furniſhed them with neceſſa- 
ries. Saladine having had intelligence of the Croiſes deſigns, 
poſted himſelf in an advantageous manner in the way they 
were to paſs, with an army of three hundred thouſand men. 
How great diſproportion ſoever there might be between their 
forces, Richard reſolved to attack him thus poſted. He was 
very ſenſible, that if he could defeat that army, not only the 
taking of Aſcalon would be the fruits of his victory, but even 
the liege of Jeruſalem would become a much leſs difficult 
talk; but, on the contrary, if he declined the fight, ſuch a 
numerous army of inhdels would continually obſtruct the exe- 
cution of his deligns. Purſuant to this reſolution, he ap- 
proached the enemy, and having drawn up his army in order 
of battle, he marched up to them with an undaunted counte- 
nance. James of Aveſnes commanded the right wing; the 
duke of Burgundy led up the left, and the king headed the 
main body of the army. Saladine had concealed part of this 
troops on his right hand, behind ſome hills which prevented 
the Chriſtians from ſecing them. As he expected mighty mat- 
ters from this ambulcade, he was reſolved not to loſe the advan» 
tage which the ground gave him. Accordingly, without ſtir- 
ring from his poſt, he waited the coming of the enemy to 
attack him. 

„The right wing of the Chriſtians having begun the at- 
tack,*the Saracens received James of Aveſnes, with a reſolu- 
tion, which, backed by the ſuperiority of their numbers, put- 
that body in ſuch diſorder that they could not recover them- 
ſelves for a conſiderable time. James of Aveſnes was ſlain 
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ainſt him. As John did not appear within the time! 
limited, the king cauſed a ſentence to be paſſed againſt 
him, whereby his eſtates were confiſcated, and he him- 
ſelf excluded from the ſucceſſion to the crown. This 
affair being over, Richard was crowned again, left his 
impriſonment nught have raiſed any ſcruples in the 
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and bring them to charge again. At the ſame time the duke 
of Burgundy furiouſly attacked the right wing of the Sara- 
cens, which, purſuant to the general's orders, having retreated 
as they fought, eauſed the duke to advance, with more cou- 
rage than conduct, a good way from the body of the army. 
Saladine, hnding that matters went very well with his left 
wing, and that the duke of Burgundy with his wing was de- 
tached from the reſt of the army, ordered the body that Jay 
concealed to move forward. "Theſe troops deſcending down 
the hills in great multitudes, ſurrounded on all ſides the wing 
commanded "Oy the duke of Burgundy, and made a terrible 
laughter of them. 

« Tt depended then on Richard to ſave the honour of the 
Chriſtians, and to repair their loſs. He had fought on his 
fide, with better ſucceſs; and though he had met with a ſtout 
reſiſtance in the body that oppoſed him, yet he had compelled 
them to retreat in diſorder, He was ſtill engaged in the pur- 
ſuit of his enemies, when he was informed of the ill {tate of 
his right wing, and the danger his left was in. Upon which 
he gave over purſuing the flying enemy, and marching to the 
relief of the duke of Burgundy, he poured upon the victo- 
rious troops of Saladine, in order to ſnatch from them a vic- 
tory, they thought themſelves {ure of. On this famous occa- 
ſion it was, that he was ſeen to perform ſuch aſtoniſhing acts 
of valour, that thoſe who envied him mot, could not forbear 
having him in admiration. Some tell us, he was perſonally 
engaged with Saladine, and, having, difnioarited him, would 
have taken him priſoner, had not the Saracens uſed their 
utmolt efforts to reſcue him out of his hands. Be this as it 
will, thus much is certain, that Richard's valour made ſuch 
an alteration in the face of the battle, that Szladinc ſaw him- 
ſelf obliged to reinforce his right wing with part of tac victo- 
rious troops of the left. As this detachment could noc but 
occaſion ſome diſorder, it gave the right wing of the Chriſ- 
tians time to come to themſelves. Finding they were not fo 
hard preſſed as before, they quickly rallied, and falling furi- 
ouſly on the Saracen troops that oppoſed them, they "forced 
them at length to take to flight. 

« In the mean time, Richard maintained the fight on the 
left, with a conſtancy and courage which ſeemed "omewhut 
more than natural, conſidering the ſuperiority of his enemies, 
who had drawn all their forces againſt him. It was, how-" 
ever, to be feared, that he would have been overpowered by 
numbers, had not his right wing, which no longer met with 
reſiſtance, come into his aid. Then the Saracens, finding 
they were attacked on the flank by theſe freſh troops, began 0 
break their ranks with ſuch contuſion, that it was out af Sala- 
aine's power to rally them, The Chriſtians, taking advan- 
tage of their diſorder, prefied them fo briſkly, that they put 
at length that prodigious army entirely to rout. Thus 
Richard, by his valour and conduct, obtained a complete vic- 
tory over the enemies of the Chriſtian name, of whom forty 
thouſand lay dead in the field of battle. James of Aveſaes 
was the only officer of diſtindtion that fell that day on the fide 
of the Chriſtians. 

« After this important victory, Richard continued his 
march towards the maritime cities of Aſcalon, Joppa, and 
Cæſarca, which Saladine had thought fit to abandon, after 
havinz demoliſhed the walls. It was of the utmoſt conſe— 
quence to the Chriſtians to repair the cities, that they might 
erect their magazines for the army, when they ſhould advance 
turther into the enemy's country. I his, in all probability, 
was the ſole reaſon which obliged the victorious prince to (tay 
{one time at Joppa. Some, however, have taxed him with 
not baving known how to make the beſt of his victory, by 
arching directly to Jeruſalem. But I doubt whether he is 
to be blamed upon their authority, There age ſo few capable 
»f judging rightly in theſc matters, eſpecially when the cir- 
cumſtances are but imperfectly known, that I do not think it 
the part of a prudent man to paſs his verdict about them, 

« During Richard's ſtay at Joppa, an adventure beſel him, 
which had like to have been very fatal to him, and from which 
he was not deliveted but by a kind of miracle. One day, 
after having very much tired himſelf with hunting, as he was 

lain down under a trec to fleep, and only fix perſon, about 
nim, he was rouſed by a ſudden appearance of ſome Saracen 
horſemen, who were near the place where he ſlept. As they 
were but few in number, he had 10 manner of dread upon him, 
but immediately mounting bis horfc he rode after them, which 
they perceiving, feigued to Hy before um, wud by that means 


minds of his ſubjects. Willis a, king of Scot!; 
ſiſting at the lolemnity, carried the {word of ey 
coronation-day, as earl of Huntinedon. "I; 
deter- ence, and hi is conſtant attachment to Rich: an 
in priſon, entirely 8 him the feRtions * Ws ; 
prince, Who omitted nothi ing to ſhow lim mart; ny : 0 
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on a ſudden by a party of the enemy. He deſended himſelf , 
long time with a wonderful bravery, without any thouglus gf 
retreating, notwithſtanding the odds againſt him. At leno 5 
four of his attendants being fallen, he was upon the point of 
being flain or taken, when William Deſpreaux, one of +; 
company, cried out in the Saracen language, 7 an hn, ; 
England. At which words, thoſe that were upon Rich 
left him to have their ſhare in the taking of De ſpreaux, when 
they imagined to be the king. This device gave Richard time 
to ride off full ſpeed, whilſt the Saracens, content with their 
ſucceſs, conducted their priſoner to Saladine, Deſprerux hat 
the prudence not to diſcover himſelf till ke came beſore tlie 
ſultan, to whom he ingenuontly conſeiied what he had done to 
ſave his maſter. Saladiue commended his hdelity, and did him 
a great deal of honour, But as he was very ſenſible Richard 
would never ſuffer one that had done him ſo ſignal a ſervice 1, 
remain long a captive, he ſet ſo high a value on his head, tha 
he procured ten Emirs, or Saracen princes, in exchange for 
that faithful ſervant, 

As ſoon as the maritime places were ſufficiently ok 
Richard marched towards Jeruſalem, which he had reſolys! 
beſiege. In his way he had the good fortune to met the 
bylon-carav an, which was carrying to Jeruſal em a prodig dus 
quantity of rich merchandizes, and proviſions of: al kinds, The 
caravan was guarded by ten thouſand ho ſe, who finding them. 
ſelves near the Chriſtian army, would immediately have 
treated; but Richard taking with him five thouſand ch 
horſemen, fell upon them with great fury, and Weis nates em 
to flight, became maſter of the caravan. He took on this cc- 

caſion three thouſand loaded camels, and four thouſand horſs 
or mules, with an ineſtimable booty, which he ordered to be 
diſtributed all among his ſoldiers. After this lucky rencoun- 
ter, having continued on his march towards Jeruſalem, he 
came to a kill, from whence he had the plcafure to ſurvey tha 
famous city, the taking of which was the chief end of bis cx 
pedition. In the mean time, as the country round about was 
deſtitute of torage, he ſaw himſelf under the fatal neceſſity of 
putting oft the ſiege till the ſpring. This delay furniſhed his 
enemics, and thoſe that envied him, with a pretence to 10 
him. The duke of Auſtria led the way, and the duke of 
guna quickly followed him, not being able to bear the Hoke rh 
of contributing any longer to the glory of a prince, whon, 
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looked upon as the king of France's rival. His death, w! hich 


hap pened at Acres juſt as he was going to embark, prevente? 
not tho French troops from failing for Europe. The going of 
of the Germans and French; the marquils of Montferrat* te 
fuſing to aſſiſt with the Italian troops in 2 conqueſt, which he 
laid claim to, but was deſigned for another; the news Richard 
received of what was doing 7 in England; the apprehenhons hc 
was in that Philip would take the advantage of his abſence, and 
declare war againſt him; the diminiſhing of his troops, as wel 
by liemels as battle; all theſe things toyethet were but to 

Capable of m. aking him think of returning home, and arc It 
lons ſuficient to juſtif y the truce he made with Saladine, not- 
withſtanding the vain declamations of thoſe who have had te 
confidence to blame him for deſerting the cauſe, when Within 
view of Jeruſalem. It is eaſy to tee, that with the few trop 
which were left um, Was not notltb! e him to 80 through [ 
with an enterprize of fo dithcult a nature as was then the le; 
of that city. During the Whale winter, they had found ume ts 
lay in all manner of warlike ft ores, and the * was Icarce 
interior in number to the Chriftian army. Saladine ha kein, 
notice of Richard's doeh, zu to return home, thou! it it his a 
tereſt to haſten the departure of o berni an enemy, N 
offering him a three years truce, All the principal omen" 
the Chr ittſan ar: ny joyfully embraced his offer; every ce“ 
very glad, after fo many hard(hips, to go and enjoy ſome! 
quility in his own country. Richard therefore acceptc j 
truce which was propolc4 upon thete cond ons; 1 LA: e e 
of Aſcalon ſhould br v:{mantled, oa not fort?! nv 
cithcr party during the truce; ti Hat J. pa Or J. if, 
or Ptolemais, ſhould remain in the hands of the Chr! 
with the reſt of the cities they were pollefied . in Pale! | 
that the Chriſtians ſhould have libe Tty to po 111 pi Igrimagee 
Jeruſalem without paying any thing for it, and froe commer: 
throughout all oalz dine? S doin Ne, The treaty F 
cluded, Richard ſent Saladine word, that he might vs pe 
on ſeeing him again, to try once NOTE td wreſt the I e 
out of his hands. The ſultan, with a poltene {> vil ch b 
nothing of tne barbarian: in it returned in _an{wer; ae 1 
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drew him into an ambuſcade, where he law hiutſelf ſurrounded 
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© jt md be his fate to loſe that part of his dominions, 
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-.- hip. It is true, indeed, he did not think fit to 
N Northumberland, which he earneſtly defired to 
. 7 poſſeſſion of, on account of a dubious title, 
1 5 even his predeceſſor had thrown. up. But to 
1 0 in ſome meaſure, this refuſal, he granted him a 
charter, whereb) the kings of Scotland were to enjoy 
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« rather it ſhould be to the king of England, than to any other 
« monarch in the world.” Thus ended the famous Cruſade, 
which had drained France and England both of men and 
money. [t proved of very little benefit to the Eaſtern Chriſ- 
fans Whilſt it ruined thoſe of Europe, by the prodigious ſums 
therein expended. But that was not all; it became the occa- 
fon of deſtructive wars between France and England. 

« Richard, fearing that in his abſence Saladine would break 
the truce, convened the principal officers of the army, in order 
to elect a general capable of commanding the troops that were 
deſigned to be left behind in ! aleſtine. I he choice fell upon 
the marquis of Montferrat, to Richard's great ſurprize, who 
had openly declared againſt him. However, he gave his con- 
ſent to the election, and ſacrificed his private reſentments to 
the public good of the Chriſtians. Shortly after the marquis 
was ſtabbed by two villains, ſent for that purpoſe by the old 
man of the mountains: that was the title they gave the head 
or chief maſter of a ſort of people inhabiting about Antioch, 
called Chaſſins, or by ſome ſuch name. The old man of the 
mountains always kept in his ſervice a ſet of people devoted to 
his will, whom he diſpatched into all parts of the world upon 
the like occaſions. Hence the French called him the Prince 
of the Aſlaſüns, or, perhaps, the word aſſaſſin is derived from 
the name of theſe people. Thele allaſſins were 2 preciſe ſect 
of Mahometans, dwelling in fix cities near Antaradus in Syria, 
being about forty thouſand in number. They were ready to 
fab any prince whom the old man of the mountains ſhould 
appoint them, or to go upon any other dangerous attempt. 
Conrade, marquis of Montferrat, was murdered in the ſtreets 
of Tyre by two of them, whom he entercained in his ſervice, 
they having pretended to turn Chriſtians. M. Paris. As it 
was not known at firſt who was the author of this murder, 
Richard, as being no friend to the marquiſs, was, by fome, 
ſuſpected of it. But the marquiſs himſelf was fo far from hav- 
ing any ſuch thought, that juſt as he died, he ordered his troops 
to deliver into the hands of the king of England the city of 
Tyre, which he was in poſſeſſion of. After the death of the 
marquis of Montferrat, Richaid managed it fo, that in his 
place was elected Henry, earl of Champaign, who was nephew 
to him as well as to the king of France, Then he cauſed him 
to marry Iſabella, the deceaſed's widow, who brought him for 
her dowry the titular kingdom of Jeruſalem. As for Guy of 
Luſignan, the king made up his loſs of an empty title with the 
real donation of the kingdom of Cyprus, though he had fold it 
before to the Templars. Upon the repeated complaints of the 
Cypriots, to whom the tyranny of their new maſters was be- 
come inſupportable, Richard thought he had a right to revoke 
the ſale he had made. Whether this was conſiſtent with Juſ- 
uce, is needleſs now to enquire. It is {afficient to obſerve, 
that Guy was put in-poſ:flion of his kingdom, which remained 
in his family near two whole centuries. 

» The affairs of the eaſt being ſettled in this manner, 
Richard, impatient to return to England, embarked in 1193, 
at Ptolemais, froin whence he ſailed to Corfu, an iſland fitu- 
ated at the entrance of the Adriatic gulph. In all appearance, 
his deſign was to land ſomewhere in the bottom of the gulph, 
in order to continue his journey by land through Germany. 
However, ſome tell us, that he was driven againſt his will, by 
ſtreſs of weather, in thoſe parts, Whatever his deſign might 
we be Was expoſed to a violent ſtorm, which forced him on 

ze coalt of Iltria, and from thence between Aquileia and 
emce, where the galliot he was on board ſplit upon a rock. 
1 e 23 great difficulty that he eſcaped that danger, 
"ie 3 orthwith into another. Whether tor want of 

wake + | country better, or for ſome other unknown reaſon, 
e 6 of the duke of Auſtria, and took the 
ile aner [ | this was not done through ignorance, it 

Men be oP owe to dive into what he could poſſibly 
e Be ides that, this was by no means his Way to 
Wy ra 2 a great piece of imprudence to hazard his ber- 
fended av ee "yin prince, whom he had lo mortally of- 
journey Aluck! a cres, Be this as it will, he kept on his 
"rag 1045 = oy. a pilgrim, well knowing he had every 

"yp Hakan os ho duke's reſentment, ſhould he happen to 
ome of his 1855 3 laviſh expences, and the indiſcretion of 
quickly Gre _ + w_ were the occaſion of a rumour being 

be duke e . ne the king of England was in thoſe parts. 
Pilgrim 40 be m_ having notice ot ity cauſed the pretended 
ſmall village Mr rien lo narrowly, that he was ſeized at a 

* Or). ao, enn. Having travelled lome time with 

4 Fry © 10 many pilgrims, with their hair and beards 


certain honours and privileges whenever they came to 


England. They were to be conducted by the ſherifis 
of every county from Berwick to the court, and allowed 
one hundred ſhillings a day during the journey, and 
thirty whilſt they ſtaid; and alſo twelve loaves of nne 
bread, twelve of the king's ſimnels, with four galions of 
the 
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grown to a great length, he diſmiſſed them all, and taking 
horſe with one ſervant came to the village, where fending out 
his ſervant to buy proviſions, he was known by one belong- 
ing to the duke of Auſtria, and being ſeized, was forced to tell 
where the king was, who was taken as he lay aſleep. The 
news having reached the emperor Henry VI. he ſent and de- 
manded the priſoner of the duke of Auſtria, who delivered 
him up, upon his being aſſured he ſhould have a good ſhare in 
his ranſom. Thus Richard, whoſe fame filled the whole earth, 
and whoſe noble actions had given him the pre-eminence above 
all the princes of his time, loſt his liberty, and ſaw himſelf in 
the power of the moſt ſordid and ungenerous of princes, 

« The news of Richard's impriſonment quickly flew over 
all Europe and particularly into England, where it cauſed a 
great conſternation, Queen Eleanor his mother immediately 
took all poſſible precaution, to prevent this accident from occa- 
ſioning ſome fatal revolution. She repreiented to the principal 
barons, that they could not give the king any effectual proofs 
of their fidelity, but by oppoling, to the utmoſt of their power, 
the attempts of prince John, whoſe ill deſigns were not to 
them unknown. That it was chiefly with that they mult be- 
gin, in order to preſerve the peace of the realm; and that af- 
terwards the other affairs might be taken care of. The exhor- 
tations of the queen, the unfortunate .condition the king was 
in, and the fame he had acquired in the Eaſt concurred to 
keep up in the Engliſh barons, the fidelity which was due to 
their ſovereign, As they did not queſtion but John would lay 
hold on this juncture to diſturb the ſtate, they entered into an 
allociation to exclude him from the government, at the very 
time he was taking meaſures to ſeize it. The opportunity ap- 
pearing to him very favourable, he had formed a deſign to 
take the adminiſtration of affairs into his hands, that he might 
with the greater eafe, wreſt the crown from the king his bro- 
ther; but he was prevented by the diligence of the queen his 
mother, and the barons. He had the mortification to ſee other 
regents appointed during the king's impriſonment. However, 
he forbore not to uſe his endeavours to break an affociation to 
prejudical to him. He affirmed, that his tole aim was to ſe- 
cure himſelf from the pretenſions of the duke of Bretagne, his 
nephew, in caſe Richard ſhould die in priſon: but all nis pro- 
ceedings plainly ſhowed, that his deſign was rather to obſtruct 
the king's return, ſuppoſing he ſhould be ſo fortunate as to ob- 
tain his hberty. Accordingly, he left no ſtone unturned ta 
become matter, of the ſtrong-holds, or to gain the governors to 
his intereits. It is no wonder, if at ſuch a juncture he pre- 
vailed with ſome of them; but in general he met with fo grea 
oppoſition, that he found at length there was no poſhbility of 
compaſſing his ends, without the aſſiſtance of the king of 
France. As ſoon as he was determined to apply to Philip, he 
departed in order to go and confer with him. As he went 
through Normandy, he ſtaid ſome days at Rouen, where he 
tried all forts of ways to corrupt the loyalty of the Normans 
but not ſucceeding he ſet forward for Paris, where he made a 
treaty with Philip, who wanted nothing more than to embroil 
Richard's affairs. 

« If we may credit certain hiſtorians, John obliged himſelf 
to marry the princeſs Alice, whom Richard had refuſed, and 
to do homage to the crown of France for the kingcom of Eng- 
land. I do not know whether theſe authors had good authority 
to aſſert theſe two particulars. It is certain, that the treaty it- 
ſelf, which is in the Collection of Public Acts, fays nothing 
like it: neither is it probable that John, who was already mar- 
ried, ſhould promiſe to eſpouſe another wife. It ſeems more 
likely therefore, that Philip, as the treaty imports, was ſatis- 
hed with admitting John to do homage for all the provinces in 
France belonging to the crown of England, which as ſovereign 
lord, he pretended to have a right to diſpoſe of. 

&« As foon as John had finiſhed his matters in France, he 
embarked for England, with deſign to uſe his utmoſt endea- 
vours to gain the king of Scotland to his ſide; but William 
remembering the generous uſage he had met with from Rich- 


ard, would give no ear to his ſollicitations, what means ſoever 


John employed to make him believe that the impriſoned king 
would never recover his liberty. All his endeavours, as well 
with regard to the Normans as the king of Scotland, proving 
of no effect, he bethought himſelf of another expedient, He 
cauſed a rumour to be ſpread that Richard was dead in priion, 
and upon that foundation demanded the crown. But as there 
was no advice of the king's death from any other hands, the 
Engliſh were not inclined ta comply too haſtily with his de- 


| mand, without further confirmation. In the mean tune, their 
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the beſt, an cight of the ordinary wine, &c. In the 
vear 1195, Richard prepared to revenge the injuries he 
had received from the king of France. To do which 
he required a large army, which could be neither raited 
nor maintained without an extraordinary charge: his 
kingdom, already drained, was hardly 1n a condition to 


— 


—— 


reſuſal furniſhed him with a pretence to ſeize ſome places of 
ſtrength, as willing to take by force what he could not obtain 
by fair means. But his party was fo inconſiderable, that it 
was not poſſible for him to make any great prog reſs. 

« Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in England, Philip 
was not icle in France. Purſuaded as he was, that the Eng- 
liſh taken up at home with John's pretenſions, would not be 
able to ſend any ſuccours beyond ſea, he reſolved to ſeize the 
provinces which Richard held in France. Purſuant to this re- 
ſolution, unmindful of the oath he had taken upon quitting 
Paleſtine, he made himſelf maſter of Giſors, Evreux, and the 
country of Vexin, after which he laid ſiege to Rouen, He 
was in hopes to ſurprize the city, the taking of which would 
have drawn after it all the reſt of Normandy; but he had the 
mortification to miſs his aim. Ihe carl of Leiceſter, who had 
cot into the city ſome days before, made fo brave a defence, 
that after an aſlault, wherein the French were repulſed with 
creat loſs, Philip was conſtrained to break up the ſiege. 

« In the mean time, queen Eleanor, not content with hay- 
ing raiſed a ſtrong barrier againſt the ambition of her younger 
ſon, laboured with all her might to get the king releaſed. As 
the emperor had no plauſible colour to detain him in priſon 
ſhe imagined that a powerful mediation, ſuch as the pope's, 
might have a good effect. In this belief ſhe had frequently 
writ to his holineſs, to entreat him to take in hand the cauſe of 
the king her ſon. All her ſolicitations not having been able 
to prevail with him, ſhe ſent him at length a very expoſtulatory 
letter, which plainly ſhowed how highly ſhe was provoked at 
his indifference. She complained, that he was unwilling to 
ſtir the leaſt ſtep in behalf of the impriſoned king : that he had 

refuſed to ſend a nuncio to the emperor, though he had often 
ſent legates to all the Chriſtian ſtates, in matters of much lets 
moment: that this behaviour was ſo much the more ſtrange, 
as that it would be no diſparagement at all to his dignity, 
were he to go in perſon and follicit the releaſe of fo great a 
king, who had juſt been expoling his life in the ſervice of the 
church. In fine, ſhe repreſented to him, that the many good 
offices which the holy ſee ſtood indebted to the kings of Eng- 
land for, well deſerved ſome return; and that the ſervices 
done the popes during the ſchiſms, could not be forgotten 
without ingratitude: but all theſe inſtances were to no pur- 
pole, The pope did not think fit to concern himſelf about an 
unfortunate prince, for fear of diſpleaſing the king of France, 
who preſſed him on the other hand not to interpoſe in that 
aftair. 

« Whilſt the queen laboured in vain to move the pope, the 
emperor, who was deſirous to have ſome cloak for his injuſtice, 
ordered Richard to be conducted to Haguenaw, where the diet 
of the empire was aflembled. Ihe deputies, ſent by the queen 
and council to the king to acquaint him with what was doing 
in England, met on the road their unfortunate prince, con- 
ducted in an ignominions manner lik: a criminal. "This me- 
lancholy ſight drew tears from their eyes, which the king ſee- 
ing could not forbear weeping in his turn. After they had, by 
many affectionate expreſſions, let him ſee how much they were 
concerned at his misfortune, and aſiured him of the loyalty of 
his ſubjects in general, they informed him of the attempts of 
the prince his brother, and of his ſtrict alliance with the king 
of France, "Theſe informations made him ſenſible, that in the 
preſent poſture of affairs he ſhould be very much in the wrong 
to ſtand diſputing with the emperor about the terms of his 
freedom. In this mind he was brought before the aſſenibly of 
tne German princes, where the emperor charged him with ſix 

articles, whereof there was but one which he himſelf ought to 

have concerned himſelf about, and none at all relating to the 

(zerman nation in particular. I. He accuſed Richard for 

making a league with 1 ancred to ſupport that uſurper in the 

poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Sicily. II. He alledged, that by 
his conteſts with the king of France, he had obſtructed the 
taking of Jeruſalem, III. He chayged him with having un- 
juſtly taken by force the kingdom of Cyprus; and employed 
the arms of the Croiſes in depoling a Chriſtian prince. IV. He 
taxed him with the aftront done the duke of Auſtria at the 
liege of Ptolemais. V. He charged him with having a hand 
in the murder of the marquis of Montferrat. VI. and Laſtly, 

He laid to his charge, as a great crime, the truce he had con- 

cluded with Saladine; and accuſed him of having held intelli- 

gence with that infidel prince, to the great detriment of 

Chriſtendom in general. 

&« Though neither the emperor nor the princes of Germany 
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ſupply his prelent occations. However, my. 
wanting, and divers ways and means wore 3%} 
it, which were not very honourable. In the {+1 
he demanded again all the crown lands which he be 4 
alienated upon his going to the Holy Land. Is n. 3 
tence for ſo doing, was, that the purchaſers had 5 t Ih 
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land, Richard did not think proper to diſpute their authorite 
He was too much afraid of giving any handle for del. 
which could not but be very prejudical to him: in all wes. 
ance that was the only aim the emperor propoſed to himſcl 
He was contented therefore with briefly ſaying, that althowh 
he looked upon himſelf as accountable to none for his actes. | 
he was wiiling however to vindicate himſelf before that TT | thi 
trious aflembly; not that he conſidered the perſons there ey his 
ſent as his judges; but becauſe it was of great conſequence ij mi 
his honour to let the world ſee his innocence, Then he 8 a 
his defence againſt the 'emperor's allegations. T'q the filth 
replied, that his treaty with 'Tancred in no wiſe related * 
emperor : that he did not make Tancred king of 8 


* 


to the 
i SY ! . 8 icily, but 
found him ſo; and treated with him as with the king in adus i 
poſſeſſion of the crown. To the ſecond he anſwered, thactie 
king of France's jezlouſy was the ſole cauſe of the {mall 1 29 
grels that was made in the conqueſt of the Holy-Land; 383 

that the whole blame ought to be laid on that prince, ſince k 
firſt deſerted the cauſe. Lo the third, which related to the 
conqueſt of Cyprus, he made anſwer, that he took not ths 
kingdom from a Jawful prince, but from an uſurper and tyrant; 
who, by his barbarity had juſtly drawn down his vente: 
on his head. That he had made appear plai:ry that he Had g, 01 
acted in that affair from a principle of ambition or avxic; 
ſince he had voluntarily reſigned the iſland to (Guy of Lula F 
to make him amends for the loſs of the kingdom Gy 

ſalem. As to the fourth article, he cortented himſelf with 
ſaying, that the duke of Auſtria was ſufficiently revenecd g 
an affront which he might have demanded ſatisfation for ing 
more hunourable manner, As for the murder of the maroy;; 
of Montferrat, he ſaid, with ſome emotion, that all lis vaſt 
actions were 16 many evidences of his being incanable d 
uſing ſuch baſe means to be revenged on his enemies; ud re 
added, that the marquis þimfelf had cleared him before e 
expired, by commanding the princeſs his wife to put into his 
hands the city of T yre, which he would never have Core, 
without doubt, had ne ſuſpected him to have been the auth; 
of his death. He ſpoke more lergely to the charge of be 
holding intelligence with Saladine. He repreſented, h αν 
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a very modeſt manner, the great hand he had in the victerr t 
obtained over the infidel prince. He accuſed the duke! b 
Burgundy of having deſerted him purely cut of 1eaiouſs, 
when he was juſt upon the point of laying fiege ro Jeruſalem, 
In fine, he added, it was ealy to ſee that in making A uu 
with the Saracens, he had no ſordid intereſt in vic, ſince d 
all the booty which he had got by taken the Bubylon Caravzy, 
he had reſerved nothing to himſelf but only the ting winch he 
wore on his finger. 

„This defence, which very much confounded the emperor, 
raiſed the compathon of the German princes for Richard, 
They were ſo well ſatished of the great injury done to tax: 
illuſtrious prince, that with one confent they beſought the 
emperor to deal more generouſly by him, But their entreaties 
could not induce that covetous and felhiſh prince to relieve hs 
priſoner, before he had exatted from him an exorbitant 
ranſom. He was the more extravagant in his demands, be— 
cauſe the king of France had ſent the biſhop of Beauvais to 
offer him a large ſum to keep Richard in perpetual impriſote 
ment. The captive king, therefore, was forced, in over to 
obtain his liberty, to bind himſelf to pay a hundred and fiſty 
thouſand marks of pure ſilver, of which the duke of Auftri: 
was to have a third for his ſhare. Ihe emperor requires 
turther, that this ſum ſhould be brought into Germany at the 
hazard and charge of Richard. To theſe hard terms he added 
that Richard ſhould cauſe the emperor of Cyprus and his 
daughter to be ſet at liberty; and that he ſhould give Elecandt 
of Bretagne, his niece, in marriage to the duke of Auftiiss 
eldeſt fon. Some ſay, moreover, that the emperor, not col- 
tent with theſe advantageous conditions, obliged Richard [9 
make an abſolute reſignation to him of the kingdom of 1.02” 
land, which, however, he preſently re-inyeſted him wich, 
hold it of him by the annual tribute of five thouland pov1nds 
ſterling. Indeed, one cannot ſay, that this fact is altegethel 
improbable, conſidering the wretched ftate Richard was then 
in. Nevertheleſs, one can hardly believe, that, as much 4 
prifoner as he was, he could ever bring himſelf to ſtoop 40 
mean an action, Beſides, we do not find that tl. cha 
ever laid any claim to England by virtue of this pretendes it” 
ſig nation. Accordingly, the ſame hiſtorians which aſlert ind 
particular, add, that Henry before his death renounced all 100 
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nad any manner of right to tit as judges over the king of Eng- 


| to England. Jo make the matter che more probable, |f 
proton: 
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received the money they had diſburſed, out 
- es profits of the eſtates, though they had enjoyed 
; cant m \ very few years. He put in practice another, 
N 11 unlawful method, to fill his empty coffers. 
ame”: al, which he had carried with him, having 
ws oſt during his voyage, he ordered a new one to 
oa Ade; and obliged all thole that had any patents or 
1 "miſſions under the old ſeal, to have them renewed, 
0 ſealed with a new one. Theſe two methods not 
- hog to him ſufficient, he invented two more. The 
5 * to prohibit tournaments, and then to grant the 
nobility a licence to hold, or be preient at them, upon 
avment of a certain ſum of money, in proportion to 
their rank and quality *. The ſecond was, to reſtore to 
his good graces Geoffrey his natural brother, and per- 
mit him to enjoy the archbiſhopric of York. The 
tiſhop of Coventry. a zealous friend of prince John, 
«ho had been ſentenced the ſame time with him, re- 
ceived likewiſe the fame favour : but it coſt the former 
wo thouſand, and the latter five thouſand marks. 
Richard having got together the forces he deſigned 
inſt France, was acquainted as he fat at table, that 
Philip had laid ſiege to Verneull. His indignation ap- 
ared on this occaſion, and he {wore he would not turn 
his face, till he arrived where the enemy was. To keep 
his oath, he cauſed part of the wall of the room where 
he was at dinner to be pulled down, and going directly 
dut, went to the ſea-ſide, and embarked immediately 
with his troops, who were waiting for him on the ſhore, 
and ſoon after arrived in Normandy. Upon his ap- 
proach, Philip raiſed che fiege, juſt as he was upon the 
point of becoming maſter of the city. Some lay, he 
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pretended, that the emperor's donation of the kingdom of 
Arles to Richard, was to make him ſome amends for the ſove— 
reignty of England which he had juſt given up: but this very 
thing makes it preſumed, that they have contounded the ho- 
mage which Richard, in reality, did the emperor for the king- 
dom of Arles, of which that monarch had made him a grant, 
with the homage for England. And, indeed, it appears from 
the Collection of-Public Acts, that Henry conferred the title of 
king of Arles on Richard, who, no doubt, did him homage for 
that imaginzry kingdom, which the emperors had not been in 
poſteſhon of for many years. 
« As ſoon as the treaty was ſigned, Richard ſent word of it 
to the queen his mother, deſiring her to uſe all poſſible means 
to raiſe the money for his ranſom forthwith. This was no in- 
conſiderable ſum at that time in England. Richard himſelf, 
when he went to the Holy Land, had almoſt quite drained the 
kingdom of ail the coin. Beſides, the Croites had likewiſe 
carried off large ſums. For this reaſon, it was no eaſy matter 
to ſupply the preſent exigency. However, the zeal of the 
lords juſticiaries cauſed them to find the means to raiſe a hun- 
dred thouſand marks, what by taxes, (ever knight's fee being 
taxed twenty ſhillings, according to Hoveden,) and what by 
borrowing one year's wool of the abbies of the Ciftercians, and 
religious houſes of the order of Sempringham. "This order 
was firſt eſtabliſhed at Sempringham in. Lincolnſhire, (now a 
ſeat of the Clintons, earls of Lincoln,) in the year 1148, by 
one Gilbert, then lord of the manor, from whom they were 
called Gilbertines. "They were a promiſcuous order of men 
and women together, who encreaſed fo faſt, that the founder 
himſelf lived to fee ſeven hundred Gilbertin. criars, and one 
thouſand one hundred ſiſters. But their m deſty was not to 
bragged of, ſince it is ſaid, that three parts in four of theſe 
mers were pregnant at one time. Tindel.— To this was 
Wed ſome plate, which the churches tu: aiſhed upon the 
queen's promiſe to make it good again, afre; the king's return. 
© In 1194, whilſt they were taken up in England with le- 
the money for the King's ranſo:n, Philip and John left 
ee unturned to break the agreement he had made with 
* peror, As ſoon as Philip had notice of it, he fent John 
ra, £0 look to himſelf, ſince the Devil was like to get looſe. 
er _ tae prince imo a great conſternation. He 
"a wn zopes vaniſh, and tumfelt upon the point of falling 
anus of a'very juſtly incenſed brother, without know 


vying 


ad 1 T0 | a X 
J no ocher courſe to take, but to enter into a more ſtrict 


bones with hn, + | and endeavour, with his aſſiſtance, to 

ee ure Char, had taken tor his deliverance. As 

hee ces were joined in one common intereſt, they 

vivantageons by Concer t, in order to engage the emperor by 

Ws. as 8 detain Richard in priton. The biſhop 
Sagen Commiſhoned to make Henry the fol- 
i | 


ng ow to ward off the terrible blow. In this perplexity he 
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was conſtrained to it by his army, which being ſelzed by 
a panic, betook itſelf to flight, leaving the tents and 
baggage in the camp. Some time after, Richard being 
at Rouen, the queen his mother introduced prince John 
who throwing himſelf at his feet, begzed pardon for his 
crime. The king received him civilly, as he had pro- 
miſed the queen ; but, however, gave him to underſtand 
that he was not ſatisfied of the ſincerity of his repent- 
ance. © I forgive you,” ſays he, raiſing him up, “and 
* wiſh J could as eaſily loſe the remembrance of the 
injuries you have done me, as you will forget my 
** pardon of them.“ During the war with France, a 
truce was teveral times made, and as. often broken: 
many battles were fought, with various tuccels. By one 
action near Blois, Philip loſt all the ancient records of 
his crown, together with all his baggage. It was cuſ- 
tomary then for the king to carry along with him where- 
ever he went, the archives of the kinzdom. Mezerai 
laments the lots France ſuſtained on this occaſion, and 
deplores the great damage done to the hiſtory of that 
kingdonf with reſpect to the events before this engage- 
ment. The forces of the two kings were too much up- 
an an equality for either of them to hope to make any 
great progrets in the war. After they had harraffed and 
tued one another about four years, finding that all their 
advantages amounted to no more than the taking tome 
paltry towns, which were often retaken ſoon after, they 
gladly embraced an opportunity which offe:ed to put an 
nonourable concluſion to the war: and therefore, com- 
plying with the pope's exhortations, who ſent his legate 
into France to try to make peace between them, they 
contented to a truce for five years, which put ſome {top 
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lowing propoſals: that provided he would promiſe to detain 
Richard till Michaclmas following, Philip would pay him down 
fifty thouſand, and John thirty thouſand marks: that after that 
term, they would return him monthly one thouſand pound ſter- 
ling all the time Richard ſhould remain in durance: that in 
caſe he would deliver him into their hands, they would pay the 
whole ranſom of a hundred and fifty thouſand marks. In fine, 
if he refuſed to comply with this offer, the ambaſſador had or- 
ders to tender him the fame ſum, provided he would keep him 
priſoner one year more. Theſe offers wrought fo on the ſelf- 
intereſted emperor, that he put off the king's deliverance till 
the next diet, which was to meet at Spires in a fee months, 
though Eleanor was come to Worms with a hundred thouſand 
marks, and hoſtages for the payment of the remainder. It is 
eaſy to gueſs at Richard's conſternation, when he heard this 
unwelcome news. He was not ignorant of his brother's de- 
ſigus to ſeize his crown, and was ſatisfied that Philip would 
alliſt him with all his forces. On the other hand, he was but 
too well acquainted with the emperor's temper, to hope to be 
able to ſoften a heart, which' was an entire itranger to all ge- 
nerous ſentiments. In this wretched ſtate, looking upon him- 
ſelf as entirely ruined, the time he paſſed till the diet, was the 
moſt melancholy and irkſome of his whole life. It was not 
without reaſon that he was alarmed,. ſince the emperor had ac- 
tually determined to comply with the king of France, and fa- 
erifice his honour to ſordid intereſt. The diet being met at 
Spires in the month of September, the emperor addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the German princes in terms which plainly imported, 
that he made no account of his agreement with the king of 
England. Surprized at this procedure, they could not forbear 
telling him their thoughts of the matter. 1 hey repreſented to 
him in a forcible manner, that as they themſelves were gua- 
rantees of the treaty, they could not ſtand by and fee it vio- 
lated, without great detriment to their honour. 'T hey even 
gave him to underſtand, he ſhould not break it with unpunity, 
Whether Henry ſtood in fear of their threats, or whether ſhame 
made ſome impreſhon on his mind, he was prevailed with to 
ſet his priſoner free, upon receiving the hundred thouſand 
marks, and hoſtages for the fifty thouſand that were left un- 
paid. Richard no ſooner faw himſelf at liberty, but he ſat for- 
ward with all ſpced for the Low Countries, without Ropping 
on the road any more than needs muſt. This fpeed was no 
more than what was neceſſary, ſince Henry, who had repented 
of his having releaſed him, ſent after him to ſeize him; but it 
was too late. As ſoon as he came to Antwerp, he embarxed 
for England, and fately arrived at Sandwich on the goth of 
March, 1194, after a four year's abſence, hitcen months 
whereot he had paſſed in priſon.” | 

An earl twenty marks, a baron ten, and a knight four, 
without land, two. | 
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to the calamities their ſubiccts laboured under, This 
truce was concluded at a conference they had together, 
wherein it was agreed, that each party ſhould remain in 
poſſeſſion of what was in his hands. At this conference, 
Philip feigning to eſpouſe the intereſts of Richard, ac- 
cuſed prince John of having ill deſigns againſt his bro- 
ther. Richard giving credit to him too eaſily, diſpo- 
ſefled his brother once more of all the territories he had 
reſtored to him. But John openly vindicated his inno- 
cence, by ſending to the court of France two knights, 
who offered to maintain by arms, that the prince had 
been falſely accuſed. Philip not thinking fit to accept 
of the challenge, Richard perceived that his brother was 
innocent, and again put him in poſſeſſion of his eſtate. 

During Richard's ſtay in France, the city of London, 
in 1199, was in great danger, by reaſon of a {edition 
rated by one William Fitz-Oſbern, commonly called 
William Long-Beard, from the great length of his beard. 
This man, by affecting continually to be an advocate 
for the poor and meaneſt of the people, had gained the 
affections of the populace. He made uſe of his great 
credit with the people to ſtir up a ſedition in the city, 
on account of a tax, the burden of which, he alledged, 
would wholly fall on the poor. Hubert, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who was then the chief juſticiary, could not 
appeaſe the tumult but by cauſing the principal citizens 
to take to their arms. Long-Beard, finding himſelf hard 
put to it, fled to the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, where 
he was ſeized, and afterwards hanged in chains with nine 
of his accomplices. According to Ralph de Diceto, 
his body was ſtolen away and buried, and his followers 
pretended that maricles were wrought at his grave; but 
guards being tet at the place, and thole that came thither 
to pray ſoundly beaten for their pains, the cheat was 
{een through, and people quickly left off their devotions 
to the pretended taint. 

Richard having made a truce with France, had an 
opportumty of returning again to England, and enjoy- 
ing ſome tranquility, after all the fatigues he had en- 
dured ever ſince his acceſſion to the crown. His pre- 
ſence was indeed neceſſary in England, in order to re- 
form ſome abuſes which had crept in during his abſence. 
Accordingly this was what he had reſolved to do; but 
an unexpected accident obſtructed his deſign. A 
Limoſin gentleman having found in his eſtate a treaſure 
which had been hid there for many ages, the king pre- 
tended, that as it was found in a country of which he 
had tlic ſovereignty “, it belonged to him. The gen- 
tleman was willing to compound the matter by giving 
him part. But finding he was bent upon having the 
whole, he applied to Vidomar, viſcount of Limoges, for 
protection, who ſheltered him in his caſtle. of Chaluz. 
Richard, not hiking this oppoſition, marched into 
Limoſin, in order to lay fiege to the caſtle which the 
gentieman had retired to, Wen he came nigh the 
place, he intended to go round the caſtle, in order to 
view it. But as he approached too near, one Bertrand 
or Bertram de Gourdon, an archer, who was upon the 
walls, let fly an arrow at lum, which wounded him in the 
ſhoulder, cloſe to his neck. The wound was not in 
itlelf mortal; but the turgeon who drefled it made it ſo 
by his unſkiltuinets. It is faid, the king himſelf by his 
intemperance did not a little contribute to inflame it. 
Be this as 1t will, the wound gangreened, and he died 
vt 1t the eleventh day, April 6, 1 199, after having gone 
through a deal of milery. The callle being taken be- 
fore he expured, and the perlon that wounded him 
brought into his pretence, he aſked him the reaſon why 
be tought his life. Bertrand replied, with an aſtoniſhing 
boldnels, that it was to avenge his father and brother, 
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* 'T he country of Limoſin was held of the duchy of Guienne. 

+ Upon his cothn were inſcribed in golden letters, the ſix 
following verfes, ſetting forth his moſt glorious atchievements; 
fuch as his victory over the Sicilians, his conqueſt of Cyprus, 
his tinking the great carrack of the Saracens, the taking of 
the Babyloman Caravan, and the defending of Joppa againſt 
the infidels, 
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whom the king had ſlain with his own hand; and a44, 
that he gave God thanks for his having ſo well fu 
ceeded, and was ready to undergo with pleaſure Pig 
moſt grievous torments, ſince he had been ſo fortuny, 
as to rid the world of tuch a tyrant, Though ies 
would think this anſwer would have exaſperated * 
king againſt him, yet the dying prince forgaye hin 
and ordered him to be ſet at liberty, with a preſent © 
hundred ſhillings. But immediately after the Kin 
death, Marchad, general of the Flemings, cauſedi 
miſcrable wretch to be flead alive. Richard before 15 
death made a will, wherein he left his kingdom, with, 1 
his other dominions, and three parts in four of x 
money, to John his brother, reſerving the reſt for the 
poor and his domeſtics. He had formerly, at Meg 
ſettled matters otherwiſe, and made his nephew, Arthur 
duke of Bretagne his heir. This appears by his letter 
from thence to the pope, now to be een in the Collee. 
tion of Public Acts. But whatever may have been hi 
motive, he changed his opinion. He ordered his bod 
to be interred + at Fontevrault, at the fect of the kin 
his father, to teſtify his ſorrow for the many uneaſineſſe 
he had created him during his lite. His heart was to 
be carried at Rouen, as a teſtimony of his affection for 
the Normans. But his bowels he ordered to be lent 
into Poictou, deſigning to {how by that the little eſteem 
he had for the Poictevins, with whom he was diflatisfied, 
He left behind him oniy a natural fon named Philip, to 
whom he bequeathed the lordihip of Cognac in the 
duchy of Guienne. 

Richard was a valiant prince, and for the greatna 
of his courage was frnamed Cœur de Lion, After 
having commended his valour, fays Rapin, which f. 
voured {fomewhat ot a brutith fierceneis, in vain do we 
ſeck in him for ſome other virtue that micht aJad 
matter for panegy:nc. Thoſe that praiſe lum for hs 
bounty and maginiicence, do not conſider, that it he 
was liberal and ipendid, it was at the expence of his 
ſubjects, from whom he cxtorted ſeveral large ſums by 
unjuſtiſiable means. But on the other hand, we find n 
him abundance of vices, and ſome of the molt endt— 
mous. His rebellion againſt his own father 15 a. bl 
miſh one may julily c on his memory. We find li 
wile in this prince, jays the tame author, an infatuble 
love of money, which proved the caule of his death: A 
pride, which made hum look upon his equals with con- 
tempt, and his infertors as his ſlaves. All thole who 
have wrote the hiftory of this king's reign, agree, it 
pride, avarice, and luſt, were his three ioft prevailing 
vices. It is faid that being one day a«lmomthed b 
Fulk, curate of Newlly, a man famous for his zeal, to 
throw off thoſe wicked habits, which vers commonly 
called his three daughters, he replica jeſtingly, that i 
was his deſign; ail to that purpoſe, he had rede 
give the firſt to the Templars, the lecond to the Mons, 
and the third to the Biſhops. Richard was tall and well 
made. His eyes were blue, and ſparkling, and his hal 
of a bright yellow, inclining to red. It may be fad, 
that England, here he never was above eight montls 
during the who courſe of his reign, which laſted neat 
ten years, was yJery unhappy under his governmem. 
He loaded his ſubjects With frequent impoſitions and 
exceſſive taxes. And yet no other benefit accrued t0 
the people for thei. prodigious ſums, but a little glory 
for their King, which, however, they were ſatisfied with 
as redounding to the honour of the nation. It is fe. 
marked, as a thing delcr\ Ng particular notice, that tis 
prince, who had reſtored the uſe of the crots-bow, Kt 
ceived his death's wour from that inflrument. but 
Rapin queſtions whether this remark is built on a g9% 
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« Scribitur hoc tumulo, rex dE, laus tua, told 
K Aurea, Materta COonventente Moto. 
« Laus tua prima flit, Sicul, CyLrics altera, Dr od 
ee {erta, Car auaia Quarta, fuprema #oppe. 

0 Sh Sicult, Cyprus prffundoitu, [10 
& Merſus, Carovana capta, retenta ff, 
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gundation; becauſe the FEnglith made utc of the croſs- 
in the conqueſt of Ireland, in the reign of Henry [ J. 
m * das very unlikely they ſhould have diſuſed it, 
i 8 wears that had ſince paſſed over. 

N N was the firſt king of England, who carried 
in his micld Three Lions Pafſant, wherein he was 1mi- 
Hated by His ſucceſſors. N | 

During this reign, the city of London began to put 
\ new face on things with reſpect to its government, 
and was divided into ſeveral companies or corporations. 
About the time of this reign lived allo the famous 
Robin Hood, with his companion Little John, who in- 
ſeſted Yorkſhire with their robberies. Some will have 
aim to have been of a great family, and reduced to that 
courſe of life by his riotous living. He never hurted 
either man or woman, {pared the poor, and robbed only 
the rich. Proclamation being fled out againſt him, 
he fell ſick at the nunnery of Birkley, and detiring to be 
let blood, was betrayed and bled to death. 


. III. 
JOHN, STRNAMED LACK-LAND. 
OTWITHSTANDING by the will-of Richard, 


his brother John was made heir to all his domi- 
mons, yet his right was not, by that ſettlement, rendered 
inconteſtable. How abſolute ſoever a prince may have 
been in his life-time, after his deceaſe his laſt will is but 
little regarded, unleſs it be ſupported by force. In the 
affair of the noble inheritance Richard had left by his 
deceaſe, two queries offered, which were not caſy to be 
decided. The firſt was, whether, according to law, 
Arthur, duke of Bretagne, as repreſenting Geoffrey his 
father, elder brother to John, had as good or better 
title than John his uncle, who was one degree nearer. 
In the ſecond query, it was required to know, whether 
in caſe the laws favoured the nephew, Richard had 
power to diſpoſe of his dominions by a will contrary to 
the laws and cuſtoms. But John, who had no inchna- 
tion to conteſt the matter with any prince, looked upon 
his own right indiſputable; and therefore judged that 
expedition would be a more effectual means to gain his 
point than a deciſion, which might be to his ditadvan- 
tage. He had with him beyond fea, two men, who 
ſeemed to him proper inſtruments for his defigns, by 
reaſon of their great intereſt in England. The firſt was 
Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, the other William 
Marſhal, who was afterwards earl of Pembroke. Theſe 
two lords being wholly devoted to his ſervice, promiſed 
to ule all their credit in his behalf. Not to loſe time, 
which to him was ſo precious, he diſpatched them im- 
medtately to England, enjoining them tc ac in concert 
with the queen his mother, and the chief juſticiary, who 
had been for tome time in his interefts. The four per- 
ſons on whom John had relied, ſerved him zealoufly and 
Iucceſsfully. The juiticiary had great power during the 
merregnum, The archbithop was at the head of the 
Clergy. Fleanor was excecingly beloved and reſpected 
in the kingdom; and William Marſhal was a lord of 
uſtinguiſhed worth, though he was not yet conſiderable 
tor his pofts. After they had concerted the propereſt 
methods to ſerve the prince effec ually, they laboured to 
bring over the magiſtrates of the cities to their fide. 
heir aim was to gain the people through their means, 
that they might afterwards meet with leſs oppolition from 
the nobles, Their endeavours having been crowned 
with luccels, they thought they were ung enough to 
5 lummonng the leſſer nobility to take the 
woke allegiance o John. 1 here were but few that 
ot how mp! s well becnube they unagined they 
ble: nc 4 3 15 che general inclinat ion of the peo- 
"a f Demel ey Were: unuc qu unted with the young 
n Cage, who had ever been in England, 
3 ps being made, the bilhop and lay barons 

Zummoncd to take the lame oath: but they were 
not Cainky dealt with Rene fore of ele . Py 

i. Befides, leveral of them que 
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tioned whether John's pretenſions were well grounded, 
and looked upon themſelves as the judges of that affair; 
ſo that they were far from believing they were bound to 
ſubmit to the deciſions of others. But, as the body of 
the people had already declared for John, they did not 
ul abſolutely to refuſe taking the oath required of 
them. Accordingly, on pretence of examining into the 
laws of the realm, they demanded a further time. In 
the interim, imagining a civil war was unavoidable, they 
began to fortify their caſtles, and make preparations to 
ſupport the juſteſt cauſe, or that which appeared to tem 
to make moſt for their own intereſt. Theſe proceed- 
ings ſtartled the prince's friends; they were very ſenſible 
he was not beloved, and were apprehenſive that the ba- 
rons might be determined to oppoſe him. To prevent 
this, they called at Northampton an aſſembly-general, 
where they exerted their utmoſt endeavours to gain ſuch 
as were moſt oppoſite to them. Among other things, 
they promiſed, in John's name, that he would fully re- 

ſtore all the rights and privileges of the nobles and peo- 
| ple. This promiſe, joined to others made in private to 

the moſt obſtinate, produced the effect they expected. 
The lords unanimouſly engaged themſelves to ſwear al- 
legiance to John, and by that means the whole kingdom 
was diſpoſed in his favour before his arrival. An em- 
baſſy which was ſent at this time from the king of Scot- 
land, to demand Northumberland, gave tome uncalinels 
to thoſe that were at the head of affairs. They were 
afraid he had a deſign to obtain poſſeſſion of that country, 
which would have been no very hard matter. But they 
contented the ambaſſadors by fair promiſes, aſſuring 
them, that as ſoon as John was arrived, he would give 
their maſter entire ſatisfaction. 

During the time that John's adherents were labouring 
for him in England, he himfelf was not idle in France, 
where he was detained by two important affairs. The 
firſt was a negotiation he had begun with Robert of 
Turnham, who had the cuſtody of Richard's treaſure in 
the caſtle of Chinon, of which he was willing to ſee the 
iſſue betore he came to England. He was at length ſo 
fortanate as to gain that officer, who put into his hands 
the money he had in his keeping; and {urrendered to 
him the two important cities of Saumur and Chinon, of 
which he was governor. The other affair which kept 
John beyond lea, was to get himſelf owned for ſovereign 
by the provinces which the Engliſh held in France: 
though in England every thing went according to his 
with, it was not fo in France, where yeoung Arthur his 
nephew created him a great deal of uncatinets, Beſides 
his natuaal right to theſe provinces, it was thought the 
king of France would affiit him with all his forces to get 
the poſſeſſion of them: and indeed, nothing could be 
more advantageous tor that prince, than to promote the 
wreſting of them from the Engliſh monarchy. More- 
over, every one ſeemed inclined to favour Arthur. The 
governor of Angers had already delivered up that place 
to him, and all the lords of Poictou, Touraine, Maine, 
and Anjou, had refolved to own him for ſovereign: ſo 
that John was, as it were, excluded from a great part of 
his brother's inheritance. But having Richard's trea- 
ture in his hands, he took care to fecure the principal 
Norman lords. He allo levied an army. and laid ſiege 
to Mans, which had ſided with the duke of Bretagne. 
| This place having made no long reſiſtance, he believed 
it neceflary to {trike a terror into the Normans, by an 
inſtance of ſeverity which might make them dread de- 
claring againſt hum. With this view it was, that he 
ordered the walls of Mans to be razed, and the chict 
burghers made priſoners. Theſe rigorous proceedings 
had the deſired effect; and John toon after went to 
Rouen, where he was crowned duke of Normandy by 
the archbilhop of that city, who had been inſtrumental 
in diſpoſing the people's minds to favour him. 

It not being politic to attempt the reduction of the 
other provinces in France, before he had taken poitet- 
tion of the crown of England, he determined to come to 
England ; and being arrived at London the 2 5th of! May, 
1100, he cauſed himiclt to be crowned in Vettnuniter- 
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Abbey the next day. Betore the ceremony began, 
H bert, archbiſhs 0 of Canterbury, made the following 
Pech to the lords and people aſſembled: 
No perſon can have a right to the crown of this 

” hon, unleſs after humbly invoking God's Holy 
„ Spirit, he be firſt unanimouſſy elected for his extra- 
ordinary virtues, and then ſolemnly anointed and con- 
« ſecrated. In this we imitate what was practifted with 
e regard to Saul and David, whom God was pleated to 
wy ſet over his people, thoygh neither of them was the 
* ſon of a king, or royally "deſcended. The former 
« was Choſen for his v -alour, the latter for his humility 
* and piety ; it being God's will, that ſuch as were to be 
* cloathed with ſovereign power, {ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
* 1n an eminent manner by their virtues. If, therefore, 
* any one of the family of the late king out- ſhines the 
reſt in noble qualities, we ought to make no ſcruple 
to ſubmit ourſelves to his authority. I ſay this in 
behalf of the noble duke John here preſent, brother 
to our illuſtrious king Richard, who dicd without 
flue. This prince being endowed with all ſorts of 
virtues, and particularly with an undaunted COUrage 

ar: conlummate witdom, on account both of his 
birth and merit it is that we elect him for our ſove— 
reign lord, after having humbly invoked the Holy 
Spirit.“ 

Alter this ſhort harangue, the archbiſhop ſet the 
crown on John's head, having firſt adminiſtered to him 
the cuſtomary oath. The bithop of Durham, however, 
proteſted ag: Unſt the coronation, as done in the abſence 
of the archbi; mop of York. But as this pretence was 
tounded neither on law nor cuſtom, no attention was 
paid to it. 

John was thirty-two years of age when lie came to 
the crown, which ſerved only to render him unhappy. 
During the whole courte of his reign, he met with no- 
thing but misfortunes, and thoſe the molt terrible ; hav- 
ing to deal with three irreconcilcable enemies, namely, 
Philip Auguſtus, king of France, pope Innocent III. 
and the barons of his own realm. The ſirſt ſtripped him 
of almoſt all the provinces which his predeceſſors had 
held in France. The ſecond wreſted from him the 
crown of England; and if he reſtored it to him after- 
wards, it was upon tlie terms ot a ſhametul homage. In 
ſhort, the barons of England compelled him to give up 
all the prerogatives w hich his predeceſſors had enjoy ec 
ever ſince William the Conqucror. 

But to procced : as ſoon as John was crowned, his 
firſt care was to reward thoſe who had been inſtrumen⸗ 
tal in placing him on the throne, William Marſhal was 
created earl of Pembroke: Geoffrey, the chief jutti- 
ciary, received the title of carl of Eſſex: archbiſhop 
Hubert looked upon as a recompence the office of high- 
chancellor, which the king conterred upon him; thou oh 
many were of opinion, that huis accepting it was a dil: L- 
, agement to his eccletrafiical dignity. Indeed, they had 
ſcen chancellors made archbith 0p of Canterbury; for 
initance, Thomas Becket ; but this 1s the firſt time that 
an archbiſhop had been inveſted with the cha unccllorſhip. 

The new king having made ſure of the Engliſli, ſtaid 
no longer in the kingdom than was neceflary to amuſe 
the king of Scotland. Thus prince was very prefling tor 
the reſtitution of Northumberland and Cumberland, aad 
urcatencd to carry his arms into thole counties, unleſs 
'pecdy latisfaction was made hum, John had no deſign 
io comply with his demands, but did not thunk proper to 
ve him a Grnal at ſuch a juncture. To extricate 
umſelf out of this difficulty, he choſe by a ſoft anſwer 
to fatisfy him with a general promiſe, when his urgent 
atlairs in France ſhould permit hun to enter into a hego— 
C1: tion with him. 

F nſlance. mother of Arthur, had perceived by John's 
pr. ced; gs, that he deſigned to ſche upon all the bro— 
nccs Which entry H. and Richard had been potlefled 
Of F But 5 the found it not in her power to 
withftand hi, the lad taken a refolution to put the 
duke her fon under the protection of the king of France. 
With this view the ha deſired that mon: ch to give 


« 
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her a meeting at Touts, where ſhe had d. 
duke into his hands. At the ame time lic 
Poſſeſſion of the principal places of Bretagne, H 
Poictou, Anjou and Maine, to hold them: in 
of Arthur. This greatly pleaſed Philip, who d. fn 
the recovery of the provinces which the |} Fool liſn we a 
poſſeſſed of in France, He had even waged ſcveral u 
in order to compats his ends, though with little ſucceſ 
It is no wonder therefore, it he did not fail to lay hott 
ſo favourable an opportunity. Under pretence of a; is 
for Arthur, he had alrc aly broke the five vea ns rh 
he had made with Richard. He had even mad 5 
felt maſter of Evreux and the province of Maine, v hin 
the Bretagnes had turprized Angiers 3 from w on 
Morchad, king John's gc neral, had driven _ m 8 
tle before. News of thele things being brou: ht 

land, cauſed John to haſten his departure, in order * 
ſettle his affairs beyond 1ca. Upon his arrival at Rown 
he drew an army together of Engliſh and Norms 
which was quickly rei inforced with the troops that fle 
lords of his party brought from the other k 
This great armament ſ{urprized Philip; and F 
willing to run any hazard, he appeared defromd is pu. 
ting an end to their differences by way of ne Fociatzon; 
and to that end demanded a truce for fifty dars. 


1 


ſtead of making the beſt of his advantages, John tu. 
tered himſelf to beoutwitted by his enemy, and oranted 
him a trace. He imagined, that the terror of his ar; 
obliged the king of France to deſiſt from his projects. 
but before the truce was expired, the two monarchs ha; 
an interviey, between Butivant and Gallon, in ordert, 
accommodate matters. Philip talked very haughti; 
and demandcc. all the Norman-Vexin for hiniui, m 
Poictou, Anjou, Maine, and 'Lourmne for Arthur; e 
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of peace to vaniſh, hoſtilities commenced on both tides. 


Joanna, counteis of Thoulouſe, and queen dowag 
of Sicily, ſiſter of king John, died in the beginning 0 
this war at Rouen, whither {he went to pay a Vilit to the 
king his brother. She was buried at Fontevrault, in 
very ſplendid manner, near the kings Henry 3 
Richard, her father and brother. 

During the time that John was taken up with the ce 

remony of his ſiſter's funeral, Philip was in Bretagne, 
W where he made himſelf maſter of ſome places which had 
revolted againſt the duke, and took the part of Join, 
Amonſt theſe places was the caſtle of Balun, h 
Philip ordered to be demoliſhed as ſoon as it was ing 
power. This proceedure having given offence to Wi. 
lam de la Roche, governor of the young duke, he com 
pla UNE of it as a bicach of the treaty he had made with 
Philip, in the name of his pupil: whereupon Plul 
haughtily rephed, © That it was not to be expects ds a 
« the confideration for the duke of Bretag 10 5 inter 
© {houid hinder him from conf ultinghis own.” Act 
lame time, without giving the governor an) lurch er 13 
tisfaction, he marched on and laid lege to las. 
But upon king John's approaching at the head of a an 
METOUS UTHIY, he thoug ial fit to retire into Net | 0 
the lame reaion, he found himiclt obliged to itt 
province, and ſhelter hunielt in his own terr-t ties. 
the mean time, what he had done in 8 oy 
reply aon tat Occaſion, Opencd. 1 the CYC5 U 5 
de lu Koc This prudent governor, finde . 
Phil. * no other view, than to make ule of 1115 Yo! v 
maſter as an inſtrument to advance his on. l 
NN it hus province o ende avour to Dlatt bis del 
Accordingly, te © arr off Conſtance an Ari 
the court of Plulp, and brouglit thei to k we 
after he had reconciled them to him. This mugbt 855 
proved fatal to the k1 mg Ora, ce, 8 lie had nat n 
vered his lots, which he lookes! upon a5 Net, | 
to lerve for a maſk to cover his atnbition; 4 lielc Nass 
lome in the court of king ſochn, who ba iy Pla 
OF wut of atte<con to the zent duke, ge (Cotta 
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rince, who was to be fo great a gainer 
Thele 11timations often repeated, made 
in impreſſion on the minds of the princeſs and 
| that they vrivately withdrew from the court 
and threw themielves into the arms of 
ir {orner protector the King of France. Arthur's 
on vine furniſhed Philip with a plauſible pretence 
oy | nue the var, it cauicd John to loſe all the hopes 
uy nttered himſelf with whillt he had the young 
«ce in his cuſtody. John had firengthened himlelf 
lich the alliance of the emperor Otho of SAXONY, his 
nephew, who had promiſed him a powerful aſliftance. 
U. likewiſe gained over to his hde the carl of Flanders, 
and, by an unexpected turn, 1 Guienne had jult de- 
chred for him. All theſe advantages were lufficient to 
enable him to carry on the war without any dread of the 
The province of Guienne was {o confiderable, 
| ud aſide all his other deſigns to 
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enemy. 
that John immedia ely | 
| Gfleſſion. 

Oe vet 1209, the cardinal of Capua intimated to 
ſohn the inclination of Philip to make peace; and after 
A ſhort truce, which gave them an opportunity to enter 
to negociation, a peace was concluded by the medi- 
ation of that cardinal, who was allo the pope's legate, 
upon thee conditions : | 

« That Philip ſhould give no aſſiſtance to the duke 
of Bretagne, but ſhould ſuffer John to take poſſeſſion 
of Poictou, Maine, Touraine, and Anjou, without 
moleſtation. 

« That he ſhould reſtore to John the earldom of 
Ev:eux, Berry, Auvergne, and all in general that he 
had taken from the Engliſh ſince Richard's death. 

« That immediately after the reſtitution of Berry and 
Auvergne, John ſhould yield up theſe two provinces, 
© for a certain time, to prince Lewis, fon of Philip, 
and pay him twenty thouſand marks of ſilver for the 
dow ry of Blanciie of Caſtile his niece “, when that 
prince was to marry. | 

That in caſe john died without iſſue, he | 
leave theie two provinces to Lewis. 

That John ſhould not aſſiſt, directly, nor incurectly, 
the emperor Otho liis nephew, who was at war v. 
France.” | 

This treaty, as may be readily imagined, did not turn 
tothe advantage of the duke of Bretagne. The young 
prince finding he was too weak to ſtand againſt the king 
his uncle, without the aſſiſtance of France, quickly loſt 
all the provinces that had declared for him. He ſaw 
lumlelt even obliged to do homage for Bretagne to king 
John, as his predeceflors had always done to the dukes 
ot Normandy. But notwithſtanding the king of France 
had thus deſerted him, he choſe rather to ſtay with him, 
than to truſt himſelf with an uncle, of whom he had en- 
tertameq a ſuſpicion, which could not be entirely eraſed 
rom his memory. On the concluſion of the peace, 
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Caſtile her grand- daughter, who was to be married to 
prince Lew Is. As the kingdom of France was then 
under an interdict, the conducted the young princels to 
Roven, where the nuptials were folemmzed. - All the 
artic 5 0 
ot Berry and Auvergne. which was to be done to the 
mcc of France, John faithfully pertormed his engage- 
ment. Thus the tWO Courts parted, in all appearance, 
in peilcct unity. : 

4 he emperor, offended at the peace which was con- 
ciusled without « onh hum, len ibattadors to the 
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Ws aſſiſtance, he c 8 e Dec 
"ER | MICE, he did not Care tO. g1VC hum that fatisfac- 
by 3d le y 


er th, quired. It John taithfulſy executed his part 
3 rye lp was no lets punctual to. pertorm 
ae promiled. He beheld with a leeming un- 
„ te Progrets of the king of England; who 
antage of Arthur's weakneſs, dilpotlctied 

MEER PLOVINCES Winch had been given him. Bre- 
d alone, to which John could lay no-.claim, remained 
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queen Flcanor ſet forward for Spain to fetch Blanche of 


| the treaty being executed except the delivery. 


But as John ſtood no longer in need of 
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in ſubject ion to the duke. Whilſt John was making theſe 
conqueſts, he became greatly enamoured of Iſabella of 
Angouleme, one of the greateſt beauties in her time. She 
had been contracted to Hugh, carl of Marche: but be- 
ing then too young, the marriaze had not been confum- 
mated. - Several obſtacles had afterwards intervened, 
which prevented the accompliſhment of the affair, 
though the contract ſtill remained in force. John's vio- 
lent paſſion for this lady prompted him to ſeek all ima- 
ginable means to poſicts her. But his ends could not 
be attained without very great difficulty. He had no 
leſs than two marriages to break through at once, 
namely, his own with Aviſa of Glouceſter, who, during 
the ſeveral years they had been together, had never 
given him any occaſion to complain, and that of Ifabella 
with the carl of Marche. However, his new love hav- 
ing made him call to mind, that Avila was related to 
him within the degrecs of conſanguinity forbidden by the 
canons, and that the archbiſhop of Canterbury had pro- 
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4 
teſted againſt his marriage, he beſought the pope to 
annulit. Whatever may lave been the pope's motive, 
he appointed the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux and two other 
biſhops, judges in the cale. Atter a ſlender examina- 
tion, the commiſſioners declared John's marriage with 
Avila null and void; which done, the king demanded 
Habella of the earl of Angouleme her father, who gave 
her to him, without making the leaſt conſcience of 
breaking his word, in order to procure a crown for his 
daughter. A little after the king's marriage, Conſtance 
of Bretagne, who had been married to Ralph, earl of 
Cheſter, having loſt her ſecond huſband, or as ſome 
lay, voluntarily quitted him, eſpouſed for her third huſ- 
band Guy de Thouars. She died in 1201, having lived 
about a year with her new ſpouſe. By this third mar- 
riage ſhe left a daughter called Alice, who was ducheſs 
of Bretagne, after the death of her brother Arthur. 
John thought himtelt happy in having obtained, bya 
moderate ſum, the reſignation of Berry and Auvergne, 
the provinces in France, which his anceſtors were for- 
merly ſeiſed of. But the Englith looked upon the treaty 


as fo diſhonourable, that they could not torbear mur- 
muring at it. They began to think their king a coward, 


who purchated a ace, at a time when all thinos ſeemed 
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of the protection of France, 
tagne alo::.. of which alſo he thought he ſhould one 
time diſpoſſe is him. Havir 

and ſecured his new ads 

land, where thortly after, having convencd an atlembiy 
or parliament, he demanded a tubiidy of three ſhillings 
upon every hyde of land, tor the payment of the dowry 
ot Blanche of Caſtile his nicce, according to his agree- 
ment with Philip. His demand met at firſt with great 
oppoſition. People could not underitand what buhnets 
the Engliſh had to pay the dowry of a Spaniſh priacets, 
in order to marry her to a French prince. Neverthelels, 
as it was the firſt ſubſidy he had demanded, they did not 
think proper to deny him; though it was with great re- 
luctance that they were brought to 2 compliance. Geot- 
frev, his natural brother, who was archbiſhop of York, 
made light of the content of the ſtates for this tax, and 
forbad the collectors to levy it within his dioceſe. John 
had no ſuſpicion that this prelate would give him any un- 
caſineſs by his oppolition, after the ſignal ſervice he had 
done him, during Richard's abſence, in delivering hin: 
out of priſon, and openly eſpouſing his cauſe againſt 
Longchamp. But notwithſtanding the reaton he had to 
be diſpleaſed with him, yet he was willing to Keep up 
the appearance of tiiendihip ; and to that end, he re- 
quired him to attend him in France, waginng that by 
his abſence this affair would drop of itich, The arch- 
bithop refuſed to comply with his orders, and by that 
means furniſhed the king with a pretence to leize his 
temporalities. This punihment was not capable ot 
humbling his haughty ſpirit. He excommunteated the 
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ploy ed in levyving the tax, and laid his whole dioceſe 
under an interdict, becauſe the people were not forward 
to aſſiſt him. He flattered himlelt that the whole king- 
dom would be ready to declare in his favour ; but when 
he perceived that no body ſtirred, and that he was left 
to act alone, he fought the means to be reconciled to 
the king. The prelent juncture proved favourable to 
his defign ; and John being upon the point of cauſing 
himſelf to be crowned, together with his new queen, 
thought it unbecoming. at ſue h a ſeaſon, to refule the 
pardon his brother fo earneſtly requeſted. Immediately 
after the king's coronation, Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, 
died at London a reputed faint. 

The king of Scotland ſince the death of Richard, be- 
came very importunate for the reſtitution of the two 
counties, to which he laid claim. He had been often 
amuſed with general promiſes; but no ſatisfaction being 
given, he openly threatened to do himſelf juſtice by 
force of atms ; 
that affair, which began to make him uneaſy: but, in- 
ſtead of treating by ambaſſadors, he converſed with 
William in perlon. To that purpoſe he defired him to 
come to Lincoln, where he went himlelt to meet him. 
Before they entered upon the aftair, John required, that 
in the firſt place William ſhould do him homage. To 
which William having conſented, the ceremony was 
performed on a hill * without the city, in the preſence 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, w ho adminiſtered the 
oath to the vaffal-king; but it is not known for what 
territories William did this homage. The homage be- 

ing done, the king of Scotland would have moved his 
affair, but the king had the addreſs to put it off till an- 
other time, on pretence he could do nothing without the 
conlent of the ſtates. He even obliged William to 
{wear, that he would not marry his daughter without his 
approbation. Whilſt theſe two monarchs were at Lin- 
coln, the body of Hugh, the late biſhop of that city, 
being removed thither from London, they both went 
out to meetit, and for ſome time bore the coffin on 
their ſhoulders. It was here hkewile that the Ciſter— 
cians, who had refuſed to pay the late tax, ſent to the 
king twelve abbots, who falling proſtrate at his feet, 
humbly implored his mercy. I he king, {truck with the 
fight, tell on his knees and aſked their blefling, promit- 
ing them to found an abbey for their order. Some time 
after he performed his promiſe, and built the abbey of 
Bowley, which ſome call Beaulieu, in Hampſhire, which 
he endowed with the privilege of ſanctuary, and with 
large revenues. 

The tee of Lincoln becoming vacant, the king, ac- 
cording to the uſage of his anceſtors, recommended a 
perſon t to the canons of that church. But although the 
prince's nomination had till then been greatly regarded, 
this were rejected in a contemptuous and inſulting man- 
ner. Pope Innocent III. having retolved to prevent 
princes from having any hand in the elections of biſhops 
and abbots, had take 1 meaſures beforchand to get the 
king's nomination rejected. For this reaſon, no doubt, it 
was, that finding themtelves ſecure of the pope's pro- 
tection, the canons ſhowed to little regard for their 10- 
vereten. Some time after, John received a freſh mor- 
ttication ; Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had 
been a zealous ſtickler tor him, grew cool, when the bu- 
linels in hand was the maintaining the rights of the 
clergy, and the privileges of his ſee. - Hitherto there 
had been no ſvnod held in Engiand without the king's 
licence. This deference they thought might be paid 
the king without any injury to the church or clergy ; 
but Innocent III. had formed the projeet of depriving 
princes of every thing that looked like juriſdiction over 
the church, Hubert informed of this deſign, and d1- 
rected by the pope, began at firſt to ditregard the king's 
commands; and not only convened a ſynod without aſk- 
ing leave, but even held 1t notwithſtanding the king's 
politive prohibition by his chief juſticiary. Hubert, 
not content with having thus lighted the orders of his 
lovercigh, endeavourcd, in 1201, to equal him in fome 
meature, and even to {urpais him in magniſicence. 
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+ Situared on the border of Leiceſterſhire, 
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W hilſt the king was celebrating the feat of Chriſty 
at Guildford with great ſole mnitv enen hopa W 
to do the ſame thing at Canterbury, with ſuch 8 
and ſplendour, that the king was bigh ly offendeg 
puniſh, in ſome meaſure, the vanity of the archhj han 
he cauſed himſelf to he crowned again at Canter 
with the ſole view of putting Hubert to 
expence. 

John's ſuhjects were not not all pleaſed with the tre 0 
he made in F1 rancè, and his behaviour, fince his tur 
into England, had given the barons cauſe of diſguſt | 
they had taken their oaths of allegiance to hitch 
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upon condition, that he would reſtore the privile ges of 


the nobles and people ; but 1n vain had they expetted 
the performance of his promiſe, fince he had cleared his 
hands of the war, wherein he was at firſt engaged. On 
the contrary, they ſa him daily uſurping an arbitrary 
power, which made them apprehenſive of his min 
tormed a deſign againſt their liberties. They had af. 
ready been diſpleaſed at the ſubſidy which he had er. 
torted from them : after which they had ſeen him go 
into the north, where, on pretence of ſome damage 
done to his foreſts, he had, by an act of authority, con- 
trary to the privileges of the people, exacted lar; ge ſums 
from the northern counties. To all this he added fret 
occaſions of complaint, by debauching their wives and 
daughters, without any regard to the quality or merit 
of thoſe whom he dilhonoured by theſe baſe and unde. 
coming actions. All theſe things bred in the mindè & 
the barons ſo great a prejudice againſt him, that by de. 
grees they took meaſures to prevent greater evils, which 
they believed hung over their heads; they began to hold 
private conferences, wherein they agreed to ſtand by on 
another, in caſe any one of them thould be oppretted, 
At thoſe conferences it was reſolved, to embrace the 
firſt opportunity that offered, to let the king {ee the 
they were fully bent not to ſubmit to an abſolute powa 
An opportunity preſented tooner than they had expected 
The Poictevins having revolted, the king defigned to 
go in perſon againſt them; and to that end fummond 
all the immediate tenants of the crown to meet him 
Porti{mouth, in order to attend him into France, Th: 
barons looking upon this as a favourable juncture, aften- 
bled themſelves at Leiceſter on tome futile pretence; 
and a few days after they tent this meſlage to the king, 
© 'That betore they went over —_ him, they intiſlel 
„that he ſhould reſtorè them to their privileges, pu- 
* ſuant to his promile before his coronation.” Join 
A of an impetuous temper, refuled to hearken to 
their requeſts, though ſeveral of his miniſters perſuaded 
im to give ſome ſatisfaction to the barons, or at ll 
to put them off with good words till the heat of ther 
reſentment was ſomewhat abated ; but he would not 
follow their wholeſome advice. He was ſo provoke 
at the inſolence of the barons, that without confiderin! 
he was going to draw on himſelf their hatred by his io 
lent meaſures, he ſummoncd them to appear and del. 
ver up their caſtles as pledges of their fidelity. Attir 
{ame time he marched at the head of ſome troops agu 
Beauvoir | Belvoir] Caſtle +, which he became male a 
in a few days. This proceedure having terrified the 
barons, who had not vet taken any meaſures for thell 
detence, they ſubmitted to the king; and having fut 
their children into his hands as hotta; ges, they went d 
Portimouth ; where John, for fome unknown realom 
diſpenſed with the barons attendance, upon their pay i 
him two marks of filver for every knight's fee. [ath 
mean time, he ſent the earl of Pembroke with fon 
troops into Normandy, whither he followed him in fer. 
ſon, as ſoon as he thought he nught do it with lech. 
Upon his arrival at Rouen, P hilip  defired a purley Wh 
him, in which he gave him ſuch mayks ot el deem 
lriendſhip, that a prince of greater penetration tes 
John, would have been deceived. As this Intervie 
they confirmed their formel treat), and ſeveral gen 
lords were reciprocally made tureties, who Dow) them 
ſelves to ſerve againſt the agoretior, in calc of a rut | 
between the two kings. Betore they purtet, u 0 
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was added a deep reſentment of the injury he had re- 
ceived, 


1 0 


monarchs agreed to contribute the fortieth part of their 
venues to the holy war; and exorted the wealthief 
of their ſubjects to follow their examples. Philip, noi 

content with careſſing John in an extraordinary manner, 
Jefircd the favour of his company for ſome days at Paris, 
where he lodged him in his own palace. In ſhort, he 
omitted nothing that he thought migi1t tend to CONVINCE 
him that his affection for him was real. But this ſcem- 
ing friendſhip was only ſhown, that Philip might the 
more caſilv draw him into a ſnare ; and the king of 
France, with a view to get poſſeſſion of the French pro- 
vinces which were in ſubjection to John, made uſe of 
Hugh, earl of Marche, as a proper inſtrument to begin 
to bring matters to the point he defirec. 1 his carl could 
not, without extreme concern, ice king John in poſteſſio! 

of a lady, which had been deſigned for himſelf. To this 


Thele things gave room to preſume, that he 
would eagerly embrace any opportunity of taking re- 
venge. Philip having formed a project upon the diſpo- 
ftion the eari of Marche was in, {pared no Panto ip1- 
rit him up to revolt, aſſuring him ot a power tu. aſſiſtancæ 

The ear! tinding himſelf ſure of the protection of France 
began by ſecret cabals to corrupt the Poictevins. H 

ſucceeded fo well, that in a ſhort time they were read 
to revolt againit king John, for whom they had no r<- 
gad. Hereupon Hugh applied to the young duke 9 
Bretagne, who told him that the time was come, wherein 
he might with eaſe wreſt from the hands of his uncle the 


reſolve to give him battle. 


provinces he had ſezed. Arthur being informed by the 
carl, that the king of France had engaged to ſupport 
him, was of opinion that he ought not to let flip lo fa- 
rourable an opportunity. The Bretagnes, his ſubjects, 
readily joined in the conſpiracy. They imagined that 
Authur's name was a good omen of his future grandeur ; 
and for no other reaton they believed, that he would 
gun as great a reputation in the world as the famou: 
Arthur, whoſe name he bore. Thus the love, jeatouly, 
and reſentment of the earl of Marche, the ambition of 
Arthur, and the avarice of Philip, concurred together to 
king John's ruin. 

In the mean while. 1202, he fpent his time in mirth 
and feaſting with his new queen, without the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of the danger that hung over his head. He was 
rouzed from his ſupineneſs by the haughty treatment he 
met with from Philip, at a ſecond interview between 
them near Gaillon. The French monarch demanded 
for Arthur all the provinces that John held in France, 
with ſorne reaſonable ſatisfaction tor the earl of Marche; 
and in cafe of refuſal, he ſummoned him to appear be- 
fore the court of peers, and abide by their judgement. 
But John not thinking his affairs were in ſo bad a ſitua- 
tion as to oblige him to purchaſe a peace upon ſuch hard 
terms, he refuicd to comply with Philip's demands, and 
QUidained his citation, This refuſal furniſhed the king of 
France with a pretence to invade Normandy, where he 
took ſeveral places before John could be in readinets 
to oppoſe him. Towards the middle of autumn, Philip, 
atisfied with his firſt campaign returned to Paris, where 
he celebrated the nuptials of Mary his elder daughter 
with Artaur; and a tew days after Arthur departed, at- 
tended with two hundred horſemen, to take upon him 
the command of the revolted Poictevins. When he 

a arrived near Poictou, he received information, that 
2 Heanor his grand- mother was in Mirabel with a 
” attendants; upon which, retolved to ſurprize that 
Pace, he marched directly thither, and ſoon became 
oe . town but it was ot herwile with the caſtle, 
= ak « queen had retired. The reſiſtance he met 
* = ing made them lenfible, that he thould 
ws: Brag, £ 0 8 e his ends with to mall a num- 
0 ©. \C _ in the earl of Marche to his aſ- 
ey wb _ 10 the ex] edition, as to certain victory. 
who had ee 2 ver, {von ſtopped tor king John, 
tionof the IE. intelligence ot the dangerous fitua- 
© queen his mother, by forced marches went 


mies hof By his expedition he came near his ene- 
f etore th 
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ey had made any great progreſs in the 
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ſiege. However, it was in their power to retreat; but 
the animoſity of the two leaders againſt John, made them 
The ſucceſs anſwerecl not 
their expectations; for upon the firſt onſet, John put 
the Poictevin troops to the rout, and drove them back 
to Mirabel, where he had made great ſlaughter of them. 
i his victory was rendered ſtill more complete by che 
-2king of the duke of Bretagne, the princeſs Eicanor 
his ſiſter *, the earl of Marche, and tg hundred Knights, 
who fell into the hands of the Conqueror. John made 
o ill an ui? of his victory, that it would have been bet- 
ter for him if he had been vanquithed.. Arthur was ſent 
% Falaiſe, and the princets iSleanor ins fiſter to Briſtol 
Caſtle in England, where ſhe was confined forty years. 
Philip was ſo confounded at the news of Arthur and the 
earl of Marche being taken priſoners, that he raiſed the 
ſiege of Arches, which he had begun ſome days before, 
and returned to Paris. 

John was impatient to {ee the duke his nephew, in 
order to endeavour to purſuade him to renounce the 
Hrotection of France; and with this view he went back 
%o Normandy, not doubting but by the fituation Arthur 

as in, he would gladly embrac- the opportunity of be- 
g reconciled to him. Upon his arrival at Falaiſe, he 
auſed him to be brought before him, and in a very 
ind and obliging manner, tried in vain to perſuade him 
0 rehnquith the protection of the king of France: but 
che young prince was not well inftructed in the maxims 
> politics, the chiet of which is diſſimulation, and there- 
tore he could not conceal his ſentiments. Inſtead of ac- 
cepting the king's offers, he upbraided him with uſurp- 
ing the crown of England as well as the provinces in 
France. Without contidering that he lay at his mercy, 
ne was ſo tranſported with paſſion as to threaten him, 
“ That to the laſt moment of his life, he would never 
« ceale ſeeking occaſion to be revenged.” After ſo 
plain a declaration of his mind, John ordered him to be 
conducted to Rouen. and ſhut up in the New Tower, 
under the care of Robert de Vipont; and a few days 
after the young prince ſuddenly ditappearcd, without its 
being ever certainly known what became of him. The 
king's friends reported, that Arthur endeavouring to 
make his eſcape out of priſon, was drowned in the river 
Seine. But very tew gave credit to this report; on the 
contrary, it was the general opinion, that the prince was 
murdered by the orders of the king his uncle. There 
are even ſome hiſtorians who have given us the particu- 
lars of his death. Neverthele{s, whatever may have been 
the cauſe of this prince's death, it is certain John never 
cleared himſelf from its imputation to his charge. There 
was ſo much the more reaton to believe him guilty, as 
he made no inquiry concerning it, with a view to bring 
the perpetrators of the horrid deed to juſtice. 

The tame year, according to Mat. Paris, the pope 
demanded a fortieth part of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues 
in England, towards the charge of the holy war. 

On the death of Arthur, John returned into England, 
and cauſed himiclt to be crowned a fourth time, after 
which he went again to Normandy, He tound that the 
report of the duke of Bretagne's murder was every where 
ſpread, with fuch circumſtances as much blackened his 
reputation and honour; and yet he was backward in 
examining into the manner of the prince's death; for 
which reaſon every body was convinced, that the king 
himſelf was the author of that barbarous act. The Bre- 
tagnes more eſpecially complained of the tragical death 
of their ſovereign. They maintained, that if John did 
not ſlay him with his own hand, it was at leaſt evident, 
that his murder could not have been effected without his 
conſent, or even his orders. The king of France, ever 
ready to ſeize the leaſt opportunity, exatperated them as 
much as poſſible by the means of his emiſſaries, who 
intimated to them, that in caſe they applied to Philip as 
John's ſovereign lord, he would do them ample juſtice. 
This was encouragement enough to the Bretagnes, who 
burned with detire to revenge the death of their duke. 
Guy de Thouars, hutband to the deceated ducheſs, and 
guardian of Alice his daughter, aſſembled the nobility af 

Ft Bretagne, 
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Was called the beauty of Bretagne. Moſt of the nobility of Poictou and Anjou were made priſoners in thus battle. VI. Paris, 
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Bretagne at Vannes upon this occaſion. At this meet- 
ing it was unanimouſly reſolved to make application to 
the king of France for juſtice; and agrecable to this re- 
ſolution, the biſhop of Rennes, and another lord, were 
commiſſioned to carry their complaints to Philip, who 
gave them a favourable anſwer. He appeared more in- 
cenſed againſt John than the Bretagnes themſelves, and 
openly declared that neither honour, nor juſtice, nor 
conſcience, would ſuffer him to let ſuch a parricide go 
unpuniſhed. To let them fee that he was in earneſt, he 
demanded juſtice of the court of peers, before whom he 
diſplayed the barbarity of the murder commutted on the 
body of the duke of Bretagne, in a place held of the 
crown of France, of which the king of England his 
vaſlal was acculed. The court ordered John to appear 
before them, and anſwer to the crime laid to his charge. 
Upon the receipt of the ſummons, John diſpatched 
ambaſſadors to Philip, to repreſent to him, that their 
maſter could not come to France without a ſafe-con- 
duct ; to which the king anſwered, He may come in 
peace.” But when the ambaſſadors demanded a ſafe- 
conduct for his returning, he roundly told them, © That 
* depended on the ſentence which ſhould be paſſed up- 
on him.” Then the ambafladors remonſtrated, that 
their maſter was not only duke of Normandy, but alſo 
king of England; and although he himſelt ſhould think 
fit to © eve his perlon to ſo manifelt a hazard, the harons 
of the realm would never conſent to it: What is that 
* to me?” replied Philip, “ Is not the duke of Nor- 
mandy my vaſſal? If he has thought fit to acquire a 
higher title, ought ], upon that Scoot; to lole my 
right of ſovereignty ?” The ambaſſadors plainly per- 
ceiving that Philip was reſolved to puſh on the affair, 
retired without making any aniwer, and returned with 
al {peed to inform their maſter how the court of France 
ſtood affected. As ſoon as the time appointed in the 
ſummons was expired, Philip cauſed John to be con- 
demned for non-appearance, and ordered that all his 
dominions in France ſhould be re- united to the crown, 
Philip endeavoured to put this ſentence in execution. 
It is remarkable, that in the ſentence“*, there is not a 
word of the ſatisfaction due to the Bretagnes for the 
death of their ſovereign, though they were parties 1n 
the ſuit; and though Philip ſeemed to concern himſelf 
in the affair merely 1 upon their account. He theretore 
began by invading Normandy in 1203, with a very 
powertul army ; and as he met with but little oppoſi- 
tion, he reduced the bell part of Normandy to his obe- 
dience. The progreſs of his arms was incapable of 
routing king John, who {eeming inſenſible of his loſſes, 
thought of nothing but his diverſion - +, us if his affairs 
had been in the moſt proſperous condition, When news 
was carried him that Philip had taken any place, he only 
2 „will ſoon recover it again.” But without 
ſtirring from Rouen, or making the leaſt preparations, 
hc gave his enemy time to ſecure his conqueſts, and to 
make new ones every day. It is caly to judge what 
difficulties Philip would have met with in- his under- 
taking, if he had had a lefs i lothtul enemy to deal with, 
by the reſiſtance one ſingle place, called Calles Gaillard 
Five, which coſt him a five months ſiege . The 
Englih barons who attended the king into Normandy, 
carncity belought him to exert himfelf, But finding he 
vas deat to all their remonſtrances, they returned to 
| roland: not being able to bear any longer the being 
witnefles of his ſloth. In the mean time, Philip took 
the advantage of his indolenee, and daily gained ground. 
Not content with what he obtained by his arms, he en- 
deavoured, by the means of his cmiflaries, to [tir up in 
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P. Emilius, in his life of Philip, has recorded the ſen— 
tence to this effect: „ That John, duke of Normandy, being 
ac unmin ul of his oath to Philip his lord, had murdercd his 
« elder brother's ſui, an homager to the crown of France, 
« within the feigniory of that kingdom ; whercupon he is 
« jud ved a traitor, and as an ene my to the crown of F rance, 


& 40 torieir all his dominions which he held by komage, and 
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Normandy a general revolt, which might give him; 
opportunity ot becoming at once maffer of the wa 
province. He cauſed it tobe inſinuated to the lem 
that ſeeing they could not hope for aſſiſtance from i, 
king of England, it would be better for them to reti 
to the crown of France, from whence they had un 
wreſted; that by a voluntary ſubmiſſion, they w 75 
lure to preſerve their ancient privileges; wheres: ty 
ſiſtance, which could not but prove ineffectual. won 
infallibly deprive them of their liberties. Notwithg: and. 
ing John's lethargy, his preſence kept ſeveral gf the 
principal cities of Normandy in obedience. But the 
moment they ſaw he was about to depart for E nglang 
they thought they might law fully provide for thei ir tafery 
Hardly was he embar ked, before they concluded a treat 
with Philip, where! by they obliged themſelves to oa 
him for their lovereign, provided they were not relieve 
in a year's time: but when they were informed tha 
there were no preparations making in England, moſt a 
them came in before the year was expired, Thus of a 
Normandy, the city of Rouen only continued in 3 
dience to the king of England. 

Upon king John' s arrival in England, he chatgel 
his barons with having deſerted him, and been the ca aue 
of his loſing Normandy. Under this pretence, thema 
unreaſonable that ever was, he exacted, in 1204, fran 
his barons, the ſeventh part of their moveahles; 1 
though he had not the lame caule of complaint agzi; 
the clergy, he involved them in the ry ne rob 
Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was his inftrumey 
in oppreſling the clergy, whilſt the chic t jutlictar: 15 
rouſly exacted the money from the. laics. All! Lag an 
beheld with aſtoniſhment the indolence of the Long 
Soon after he obtained from parliament a ſubſidy 
marks and a halt for every Knight's fee; whe Was 
granted him 1n hopes that the money would be expenl. 
ed in regaining what he had juſt loſt. But inſtcad qt 
acting according to the intention of the parliament, 
laid it out in vain expences, being ſatisfied with ſen 
ambaſſadors to France, to endeavour to procure 1 14 
peace. Philip, puffed up with his good fucceſs, wa 
lo far from abating any thing of his demands, that he 
further required, that the princes . .lcanor, filter ot the 
late duke of Bretagne, ſhould be given in marr, age u 
his ſecond ſon, with all the territories the I nglih en. 
joyed in France. This demand was rejected with di- 
dain: for John, not only could never reſolve to give 
his niece ſuch a dowry, but it would have been of 
dangerous conlequence to him, to put into the han 
Philip, a princeſs, who ſince the death of the duke hc 
brother, had the ſame claim as he to the crown d 

vngland. 

Soon after the depart; urs of the Ingliſh ambaffudor, 
Philip tent one into England as his champion, who dd. 
lenged all thoſe that maintained the king his maſter ws 
inthe wrong, torwhat he had acted agaimt John. The 
court of England did not think fit to comnut to the de 
Ciſion of a ſit gle combat, the right it had to comp ol 
of tlie proceedings of the king of France. Ho: reren, 
this valorous champion was ac quaintcd, that as he va 
deſirous of tighting, a perſon ſhould be found with who 
he might try his ſtrength. John Curvy, carl of | liter 
a perlon Of a gigantic ſtature, and an approved inte 
dity, wasat that time in continement in the Tower, 4 wy 
he was pitched on as a. proper perion to encounter ö 
French Hee®tor. The pritoner being brought 10 CV: 
the king aſked him, whether he was willing t lun K 
defence of his cauſe? © Not of thine,” an{wered the ct 
boldly, „ but ot that of the kingdom 1 will fight to Us 
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« that re-entry be mace by force of arms,” Pau! 
Vit. Philippi. 
+ M. Paris, P- 1755 


ſays, he continued at Caen, N 
magnificently with his new queen, and lying in be with i 
cvery day till noon. 

It was built by king Richard on the rock of And" 
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« }aft drop of my blood “. But whilft he was reco « 
vering his ſtrength, which had been much impaired by 
a long impriſonment, the French champion having heard 
talk of the prodigious force of his adverlary's arm, pri- 
„Ir withdrew into Spain, not daring to appear any 
yat-!) FS aa 
more either in France or England. | 

Philip was not in the leaſt daunted at the flight of 
his champion, but {ought to bring about, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of manv, what he was not able to do by the help of 
He therefore laid ſiege to Rouen, the citizens 
finding there was no Iikelihood of being relieved, 
ſurrendered upon condition they ſhould enjoy their an- 
cient privileges. But as Mezerai oblerves, * 'This pre- 
« caution proved as fecble againſt abſolute power, as 
« parchment againſt iron.” As ſoon as Philip was 
maſter of Rouen, he ordered the walls to be demoliſhed. 
Thus all Normandy was reduced under the empire of 
France. and united again to that monarchy, viter it had 
been ſevered from it for the ſpace of three hundred and 
twenty years. It had been governed by twelve dukes 
of the Norman race, of whom king John was the laſt. 
After the conqueſt of Normandy, Philip invaded the 
reſt of the Engliſh provinces, which at length tubmitted 
to the conqueror, after having waited in vain for aſſiſt- 
ence from England. Of all that John's anceſtors had 
enoved in France, nothing was left him but the duchy 
of Guicnne, which Philip did not think fit to attack. 
Oucen Eleanor, widow of Henry II. and mother of 
John, died this year in a very advanced age. She had 
the mortification bcetore ker death to behold the decay of 
the monarchy, to which the had given ſo great a luſtre 
by the provinces the had annexed to it. | 
The murmurs of the Engliſh at the loſs of their ter- 
citories in France, rouze« John from the lethargy he had 
been as it were buried in. When it was leaſt expected 
he ſeemed relolved to exert himſelf, in order to regain 
both his reputation and the provinces Philip had taken 
from him. The Poictevins, diſſatisfied with being un- 
der the dominion of the king of France, having deter- 
nüned to revolt, ſent to John for ſuccours, in 1205. 
As he was perſuaded that the inhabitants of all the other 
provinces were in the ſame mind, he thought he could 
never have a better opportunity. In this belief he ſum- 
noned all the vaſſals of the crown to meet him with 
their? troops at Portſmouth, where he had ordered his 
fleet to be ready. But juſt as he was going to embark, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury and earl of Pembroke 
threw themſelves at his feet, beſeeching him to deſiſt 
from this expedition, which could not be attended with 
jucce's, They repreſented to him, that neither in 
Poictou, near in any other neighbouring province, he 
was in pofle ſſion of any one place to repair to in caſe of 
neceſſity; that Philip would wage war with too great an 
advantage, ſince he was maſter of all the fortified towns; 
tat 1t was expoſing himſelf to manifeſt danger to truſt 
tie Poictevins, who had fo often deccived him, and 
who, perhaps, pretended to invite lum to their aſſiſtance, 
only that they might deliver him into the hands of his 
enemy. In ſhort, they told him, that in an enterprize 
ol this nature, he fo vitibly hazarded his own hte, with 
his and the nation's honour, that lis taithful ſubjects 
cond not look on with indiflcercace, but muſt uſe their 
utmolt endeavours to divert him from it. Thele re— 
monſtrances making no impreſſion upon his mind, they 
En to lpeak In another tone, and threatened him fo, 
Giat be was conſtrained at laſt to hearken to their advice. 
us, altering Ins relolution on a ſudden, he was con- 
tent with ending tome {uccours tothe Poictevins, under 
che command of the carl of Saliſbury, his natural bro- 
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. this ſame earl of Ulſter, that afterwards 
with John . the Engliſh army, Philip, at a conference 
er actired to lee ſome trial of his ſtrength. The earl 
tak g er. the pretence of the two kings, ordered a large 
then fri an jv a ground, on which ue placed a helmet; 
net in n 2 um with a menacing eye, he cut the hel- 
dts proves with his ſword. I he blow was fo violent, 

vor Rtuck fo falt in the take, that none but hinaſelt 
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ther. After which he diſmiſſed the army and fleet, who 
curled the authors of this advice r. He was no ſooner 
returned to London, but he repented of having followed 
the counſel of the earl and archbiſhop; but inſtead of 
quarreling with them, he vented his anger on the nobi- 
lity, from whom he extorteꝗ large ſums of money, un- 
der the ſpecious pretence vf their having refuſed to attend 
him. He ſuppoſed, without any ground, that the earl 
ot Pembroke and archbiſhop of Canterbury had ſpoken 
for the whole body. This was the ſecond time he had 
exacted money from his ſubjects by an act of arbitrary 
power, without the conſent of the ſtates. But he did 
not do it with impunity, The ſequel will make appear, 
that although vengeance was deferred, it only became 
by that means the more terrible, when the barons found 
an opportunity to make him feel the effects of their rage. 

Soon after the lols of the French provinces, the death 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury threw him into freſh 
troubles. The election of the archbiſhops had for ſome 
time been a continual ſubject of diſputes between the 
ſuffragan biſhops and the monks of St. Auguſtin's. 
The former claimed a right to interpoſe in the election, 
as they had uſed to do teveral times. The monks main- 
tained, on the contrary, that this right belonged to them 
alone, according to ancient cuſtom, and to the utmoſt 
of their power kept poſſeſſion of it. Immediately after 


the death of Hubert, ſome of them having combined 


together, and relolved to elect by themſelves an arch- 
biſhop, to that purpoſe, meeting at midnight in the 
cathedral, they choſe Reginald their ſub- prior, in hopes 
to have afterwards credit enough to obtain the popes 
confirmation. This irregular election was tranſacted 
with all poſſible ſecrecy. The ſub- prior had bound him- 
lelt, by oath. not to devulge the matter, till he himſelf 
had informed the pope ot it: ꝙ that the reſt of the 
monks had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of what had been done. 
The electors, willing to compleat what they had begun, 
contrived the means to have him ſent to Rome, on tome 
errand or other, attended by {ome of their cabal. But 
he had not the power tokeep the ſecret. The moment 
he came on the other fide of the water, he took upon 
him the title of archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the monks 
his companions had no. more diſcretion than himſelf. 
The news being carried to the king, he imagined that 
the whole monaſtery had been concerned in theſe under- 
hand doings, and accordingly was preparing to make 
the monks repent of their raſhneſs in electing an arch- 
biſhop without his licence. But they cleared themſelves, 
and appealed his anger by their ſubmiſſion. The cla- 
mours of the monks, who had no hand in the intrigue, 
having made the electors ſenſible, that after the diſco— 
very of the ſecret it would be too difficult a tax to go 
through with their undertaking, choſe to deſiſt from it. 
Then the whole ſociety being united in order to proceed 
to a new election, the king recommended to them John 


de Gray, bilhop of Norwich, who was unanimouſly 


choſen, placed in the archiepiſcopal chair, and inveſted 
with the temporalities. And the year following, four- 
teen monks were dilpatched to the pope, to inform him 
of what had patled, and to demand his confirmation of 
the new archbithop. At the fame time, the ſuffragan 
biſhops of Canterbury ſent a deputation allo to Rome, 
to complain of the monks aftuming the ſole right of 
electing the archbithop, and to inform his holineſs of 
the reatons they had to alledge againſt it. Whilſt the 
deputics were on the road, the king, whole courage was 
lomewhat rouzed, led a conſiderable army into Poictou, 
and reduced to his obedience the greateſt part of that 
province. But he was ſo weak again, as to ſuffer him- 
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could move it thence. Philip having aſked why he looked 
round him fo fiercely, he made aaſwer, that in cafe he had 
miſſed his blow, he would have chopped off the heads of all 
that were preſent, that no man living might be witneſs of his 
ſhame Rapin, book y11t. fect. 1. 

+ The nobies and knights were put to vaſt expences for 
this expedition. 
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ſelf to be outwitted by Philip, who, finding himſelf un- 
prepared, demanded and obtained a truce of two years. 

During theſe tranſactions the ſub- prior of St. Auguſ- 
tin's arrived at Rome, and earneftiy ſollicited the pope 
to confirm his election. But Innocent, having perceived 
that this matter had not been regularly tranſacted, took 
ſome time to conſider of it. In the interim, the other 
deputies being arrived, gave him information of all par- 
ticulars, and petitioned him to confirm the ſecond ciec- 
tion. On the other hand, the agents of the - biſhops 
brought their complaints ikewite againſt the monks, 
arid ſhowed him the reaſons on which they built their 
right. To decide thete differences, the pope ordered 
the deputies to come on a day appointed to Viterbo, 
where he defigned to ſtay ſome time. Here it was, that 
in the preſence of the pope, theſe matters were debated 
with a great deal of warmth, though as to the firſt caſe, 
the reaſons of either party were but little regarded. 
Innocent, who had before-hand relolved what to do, 
voided both the elections, and ordered the deputies of 
the monks to proceed to a new one. At the ſame time 
he enjoined them to chuſe cardinal Stephen Langton, 
an Engliſhman, who was then at his court. The 
monks ſurprized at this unprecedented order, would at 
firſt have diſpenſed with obeying it. They alledged in 
their vindication, that they were not impowered by their 
monaſtery, and befides, the king's conſent was necel- 
fary ; but the pope would not hearken to theſe reaſons, 
He told them, that as deputies, they were the repreſen— 
tatives of the whole monaſtery, and that the content of 
princes was not neceflary in elections where he was pre- 
ſent himſelf. Accordingly, wirout given them time 
to reply, he commanded them, on pain of excommus- 
nication, to elect cardinal Langton for their archbiſhop. 
The monks, terrified at the pretence and threatenings ot 
the pope, complied, though with great reluctance, with 
his orders. There was but one who had the courage to 
ſtand out. This extraordinary election was immediately 
confirmed by the pope, who, with his own hands, con- 
ſecrated the archbiſhop elect. | 

In the year 1207 John entirely loſt the affection of 
his ſubjects, by extorting from them, by violent me- 
thods, the thirteenth part ot their moveables. It was 
to no purpoſe that the clergr, as far as it concerned 
them, oppoſed it. Notwithſtanding their oppoſition, 
the act paſſed in parhament *, and the tax was levied as 
well upon the clergy as laity, though the former never 
gave their conſent, and the latter had been as 1t were 
compelled to grant it. This violence occaſioned abun- 
dance of complaints and murmurings amongſt the 
clergy, who till then had enjoyed the privilege of not 
being taxed without their conſent. However as it was 
not in their power to help themſclves, they endea- 
voured to be revenged by exclaming againſt the king's 
conduct, and rendering him odious to the people. 
The archbifliop of York himſelf, natural brother of the 
king, a prelate of an impatient temper, excommunt- 
cated all thoſe that were employed in gathering the tax, 


In communt concilio. Annals of Waverly. An. 1207. 
+ Remarkable indeed! fo much fo, that we cannot perſuade 
ourſelves to with-hold a copy of it from our numerous readers : 


PopE INNOCENT Zo John King of ENGLAND. 

« AMONG the riches that mortals prize as the moſt va- 
luable, and defire with the greateſt earneſtneſs, it is our 
opinion that pure gold and precious ſtones hold their firſt 
rank. Although we are perfuaded that your Royal Excel- 
lence has no want of ſuch things, yet we have thought proper to 
ſend you, as a mark of our good-will, four Fngs ſet with 
ſtones. We beg the favour you would conſider the myſteries 
contained in their form, their matter, their number, and their 
colour, rather than their value, Their roundnefs denotes 
eternity, which having neither beginning nor end, ought to 
induce you to tend without ceaſing from earthly things to hea- 
venly, and from things temporal to things eternal. The num- 
ber tour, which is a ſquare. ſignifies firmneſs of mind, which 
is not to be ſhaken by adverhty, nor elevated by proſperity, 
but always contiuucs in the fame ſtate. 1 his is a perfection 
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and withdrew himſelf from the realm. Thou, 
clergy's complaints was not without grounds, vet > 
king's friends looked upon them as impertinent, * The. 
affirmed that it was very ſtrange that the eccleciaſtis 
ſhould refuſe to aſſiſt the king in his neceſſity; theran. 
a little before had ſuffered, without the leaſt mum « 
that a legate ſhould exact of all the beneficed 3 h tra 
large ſums for the pretended occaſions of the Holy 9 
If the money which the king received from this +. 
had been expended in the ſervice of the ſtate 
have been ſome ſatisfaction to the nation, but they fan F 
it vainly {quandered away in the entertainment of the ws 
emperor, who was come to pay a viſit to the þ 


WIS tax * 
» It would 


no 


his uncle. His deſign was to perſuade him to hre; 
the truce he had made with France; but how yr Na 


loever he might be, it was impoſſible to bring John to 
rupture: and, to ſoften his demand in ſome me | 
the king made him a preſent of five thouſand ; 
which ſerved to defray the charges of his journey. 

Pope Innocent began now to be very uneaſy FF; 
king John ſhould not be pleaſed with Langtorn's le 
tion, which had been extorted by maniteſd force 
and an unprecedented encroachment ; but that os 
readers may not be unacquainted with the pope's Neg 
ſons for this encroachment, we ſhall acquaint them, tl; 
for {ome time after the converſion of the English, the 
popes choſe ſuch as were capable of well-governing the 
riſing church, and generally pitched upon Italians, he. 
cauſe there were but few eccleſiaſtics in England oval. 
hed tor that high lation. But ever ſince archbiſhe 
Theodorus, who was the laſt fent from Rome, the 
popes had never pretended to meddle with clecting the 
archbiſhops without the content of the Kings, Ther 
were fatisfied with confirming the elections, the 
obliging the archbithops to go to Rome, and demand 
the pail. Since the Conqueſt, it had never happened 
that they had ſo much as nulled the clection of an 
archbiſhop; and therefore to mollify the king, and in. 
duce him to paſs over the more patiently his unwarrant- 
able election of the archbithop, Innocent wrote him a 
very remarkable letter . 

It is a difficult matter, ſays Rapin, to gueſs at the 
drift of this myſterious letter, Whether it was only: 
witty conceit of the pope's, or whether his intent wns 
to give the king to underſtand, that he would hav: 
need of all the virtues repreſented by the rings, in order 
to withſtand the attacks he was preparing again? him, 
Be this as it will, for fear John ſhould miſtake bis 
meaning, quickly after he ſent him a more intelligbbe 
brief, wherein he exorted him to own cardinal Lang. 
ton for archbiſhop of Canterbury. He reprelenicd to 
him that he was a native of England, cardinal of the 
Roman church, and learned in all the tciences. More- | 
over, he aſſured him, that his exemplary life and Chu 
tain virtues would be very adyantageous to England tor 
{piritual, as his prudence and political virtuæs Wo be 
tor temporal concerns. However, as he did not intend 
to make Langton's election depend on the good pleature 


alure, 
narks, 
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to which your's would not fail arrive, when it ſhall be adorned 
with the four cardinal virtues, juſtice, fortitude, prudence, 
and temperance. The firſt will be of ſervice to you in patlng 
fentence, the ſecond in adverſity, the third in dubious cales 
and the fourth in proſperity. By the gold is figniticd wikdon» 
For juſt as gold is the molt precious of all metals, wiſdom 
of all endowments the moſt excellent, as the prophet witnelles 
in theſe words : « The ſpirit of wiſdom ſhall reſt upon him, 
and, indeed, there is nothing more requilite in a [overciglk 
Accordingly Solomon, that pacific king, only aſked of God 
wiſdom, to enable him to well govern his people. The blue 
colour of the emerald denotes faith; the clearne(s of the 14» 
phire, hope; the redneſs of the ruby, charity; and the colour 
of the topaz, good-works : concerning which our Saviour fü 
Let your }ight ſhine before men, that they may tee your gc 
Works. In the emerald therefore you have what you are 19 
believe, in the ſapphire what you are to hope, in the ruby 
what you are to love, and in the topaz what you are to prac- 
tice, to the . nay proceed from virtue to virtue, till you 
come to the viftion of the God of Gods in Sion.“ 
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ol the king, nor deſign to ſubmit it to his examination, 
by another letter he tent his commands to the monks of 
St. Auguſtin's and the ſuffragan biſhops of Canterbury, 
receive the cardinal as their metropolitan. 
1 Soon after John had been informed of what had been 
tranſacted at Rome, he was highly offended, and accuſed 
the monks of St. Auguſtin's of having deceived him, as 
well in the third as in the firſt election, and reſolved to 
be revenged of them. To that end he ſent two knights, 
Fulk de Cantelupe, and Henry de Cornehullen, who 
entering the monaſtery with drawn {words, commanded 
the monks, in the king's name, to depart from the place 
immediately, unleſs they had a mind to have their mo- 
naſtery burnt about their ears, and likewiſe to depart the 
kinedom within three days. This threat ſo terrified the 
monks, that without making the leaſt reply, they with- 
drew into Flanders to the abbey of St. Bertin, and ſome 
other neighbouring monaſteries. But this revenge not 
being capable of giving him all the ſatisfaction he re- 
quired, he thought 'by vigorouſly exerting himſelf, he 
ſhould be able to bring the pope to revoke what he had 
done. In this belief he wrote Innocent a very ſharp 
letter. wherein he unbraided him with the injury he 
« had done in nulling the canonical election of the biſhop 
« of Norwich, without having the leaſt pretence for 1t. 
« Moreover, he complained that he had cauſed to be 
« elected by violence, and contrary to all manner of 
« right, a perſon educated in France, and one who was 
c altogether a ſtranger to him, and who had always 


** 


& held a ſtrict correipondence with his open enemies. 


Lag 


« He added, that this incroachment was directly con- 


«* trary to the prerogatives of the crown, from which he 
« was reſolved never to recede, any more than he would 
« from the election of the biſhop of Norwich. After 
« which he roundly told him, that if the ſatisfaction he 
« demanded was denied him, he would break off all in- 
« tercourſe with Rome, the which was a thing of no 
& {mall conſequence, ſince it was certain, that the holy 
& ſce received more money from England than from any 
te other Chriſtian ſtate; and for that reaſon, greater re- 
gard ought to be paid the king of England than any 
prince wliatever. He concluded with letting him 
* know, that there were prelates enough in the kingdom 
qualified to govern the church, without being forced 
to have recourſe to the popes, if they took upon them 
to abuſe, in to bare-faced a manner, their authority.” 
It appears, however, that Innocent did not take this 
buſinels in hand with a view to drop it on the king's bare 
expoſtulation. He returned a very civil and mild an- 
ter in appearance, though, in the main, 1t was more 
proper to urritate than appeaſe him. * He begins with 
* blaming John for antwering his humble and kind let- 
* ter in fo rough a manner, that he ſeemed rather to 
defgn to affront him, than to require the reaſons of 
his conduct. He then proceeds to extol the merits 
oi cardinal Langton; he aſſures him, that he was a 
preiate of very great underitanding, and profound 
learning, and one that had long ſtudied at the univer- 
ity of Paris, where he had taken his degree of doctor 
of divinity. He adds, that John was in the wrong to 
complain fince the conſent of princes was not requi- 
ute at elections made in the preſence of the pope: 
that, however, out of mere condeſcenſion, he had diſ- 
patched two monks to inform him of it, who by con- 
tary winds had been detained at Boulogne. In ſhort 
ater trying to prove that Langton's election was 
areeable to the canons, he repreſents to him that 
A Tony II. ns tather, and Richard his brother, had 
3 - up . ie right of nominating biſhops and abbots; 
x _ wretore, without interfering with elections, it was 
5 Bag to receive, without any inquiry, the prelates 
which the church ſhould judge capable of directing 
B the [piritual affairs of this kingdom. He concludes 
£ with this notable threat, that ſubmiſſion to him would 
22 tor his advantage, than an obſtinate reſiſtance 
" gunſt God and his church, in a caule for which the 
ble] Thomas Becket had ſhed his blood.” Theſe 
words were terrible, for a prince whoſe father had 
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ſuffered ſo much in a ſimiliar caſe. But John, far from 
being frightened, reſolved, on the contrary, to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours, and to run all hazards in order to 
tree his neck from the galling yoke of Rome. 

The pope's letter was followed, in 1208, by an order 
to the biſhops of London, Ely, and Worceſter, to go 
to the king, and perſuade him to ſubmit to the orders of 
the church, and, if they found him contumacious, to put 
the kingdom under an interdict. The biſhops thus 
commiſſioned by the pope, were obliged to obey him; 
and therefore they acquainted the king with his holineſs's 
orders, and entreated him to avoid, by his ſubmiſſion, a 
ſcandal which would fall no leſs on his ſubjects than on 
himſelf. But the king ſtill remained inflexible. He 
ſwore, by God's teeth, his uſual oath, that if the king- 
dom was interdicted, le would immediately fend all the 
eccleſiaſtics to ſeek their living at Rome, and put out 
the eyes, and cut off the ears and noſes of all the Roman 
prieſts which ſhould be found in his dominions. Hav- 
ing told the prieſts his attention, he commanded the 
three prelates to depart from his preſence. His paſſion, 
which was already but too violent. was greatly increafed 
by the inſolence of Simon Langton, brother of the car- 
dinal, who importuncd him in an inſulting manner to 
own lus brother for archbyhop. The king, tired with 
his importunities, told him, it was a very ſtrange thing, 
that an Engliſhman ſhould preſs him to renounce the 
prerogatives of the crown. To which Langton inſo- 
lently replied, that nothing could be done on his behalf, 
unleſs he would wholly put himſelf upon his brother's 
mercy 

The year before, John had a ſon born to him by 
Ifabella of Angouleme, to whom he gave the name of 
Henry. And this year the queen was brought to-bed 
of another, who was called Richard, 

The three prelates, who had already addreſſed the 
king, and were not able to obtain any thing from him, 
pronounced at length the ſentence of interdict upon the 
whole kingdom, and retired beyond tea, Immediately 
divine ſervice ccaſed in all the churches, and the ſacra- 
ments were no longer adminiſtered, except to infants 
and dying perſons, Public prayers, and all eccleſiaſti- 
cal rights were laid aſide. The church- yards were ſhut 
up, and the bodies of the dead thrown into ditches like 
dogs, without any prielt daring or being willing to aſſiſt 
at the funerais. Thus we may eaſily imagine, what a 
dreadful conſternation the people were thrown into, ow- 
ing to the interdicting of the kingdom by the pope's 
command. But theſe rigorous proceeding were not 
capable of reducing the king to the proper obedience, 
On the contrary, John, finding that the court of Rome 
had no longer any regard for him, reſolved to act with 
the ſame haughtineſs, and make the pope know he was 
able to ſtand againſt him. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
he confiſcated the eſtates of all the eccleſiaſtics who 
obeyed the interdict, and ſent orders to the ſheriffs to 
make enquiry after them, and expel them the kingdom. 
But the ſheriffs perceiving they could not put the king's 
orders in execution, without uſing great violence, durſt 
not puſh matters ſo far. So that none went out of the 
kingdom but ſuch as having too zealouſly eſpouſed the 
pope's quarrel, choſe rather to go into voluntary baniſh- 
ment, than remain expoſed to the indignation of the 
king. Thoſe who ſtaid behind were in no better cir- 
cumſtances : outrages were daily committed againſt 
them, for which they could find no redreſs from the 
magiſtrates, who always deſired them to go to their 
maſter the pope ; telling them, that he might be able to 
afford them protection. There was ſcarcely a prieſt in 
England but what kept a concubine; and the king, un- 
der pretence of enforcing the canons of the councils, or- 
dered all their concubines to be impriſoned, with a com- 
mand, that from thence none ſhould be treed till 
they had paid large fines. Some of the eccleſiaſtics, 
in ſpite of the interdict, adminiſtered the ſacraments; but 
as they were inceflantly expoſed to the inſults of the zea- 
lots, the king took them under his protection, and or- 


dered the magiſtrates to hang upon the ſpot ſuch as 
N X x mould 
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The pope was no ſooner I 
informed of the matter, than he excommunicated all 
thoſe who diſobeyed the interdict, or executed the king's 


ſhould do them any outrage. 


orders. Such was the wretched ſtate of the people of 
England. Thoſe who were faithful to their ſovereign 
fell under the pope's cenſures, and the king made it his 
buſineſs to perſecute all who {ubmitted to the orders of 
the papal court. 

In the beginning of the year 1209, Henry, brother 
of Otho the emperor, came to king John to demand, in 
behalf of the emperor his brother, an aid. of money, 
which the king liberally granted, though he was himſelf 
in extreme want of it. 

The calamities of the Englith moved neither the king 
nor the pope. They both continued inflexible, each re- 
ſolving not to yield to his adveriary. However, John 
was not without his uneafinels. Though he was not 
fearful of the pope's thunderings with reſpect to ſpiritual ; 
vet he could not behold, without great diftreis of mind, 
that the generality of the people were inclined to hearken 
to the court of Rome. The knowledge of this making 
him apprehenſive, that fooner or later {ome plot would 
be formed againſt him, he thought it his beft way to 
prevent the defigns of his enemies by raiſing an army. 
Theretore having complained, that the king of Scotland 
had violated the treaty of Lincoln, by marrying one of 
his daughters, without aſking his content, he levied his 
troops. Having marched his forces to the frontiers of 
Scotland, the Scotch King ſent ambatladors to John, 
with overtures of peace, offering fifteen thouſand marks 
and his two daughters in hoſtage. In his return from 
the northern frontiers, he ordered all the hedges to be 
cut down, and thc ditches to be filled up throughout his 
foreſts, that the deer might have liberty to feed every 
where * When he came to Northampton, he was met 
there by the prince of Wales, who tearing he had a de- 
ſign to carry the war into his country, haſtened to pre- 
vent him by his ſubmiſſion. This prince accompanied 
the king as far as Woodflock, where he did him 
homage +. 

The continuation of the interdict was a clear evidence 
to the king, that rhe pope did not deſigu to drop his 
pretenſions, but that he would, upon this method not 
tucceeding, make uſe of more violent meatures. In 
this belief, he judged it requitite to take care before- 
hand to ſcreen himlelt from his attempts. Nothing 
leemed to him ſo proper to fruſtrate the deſigns of the 
court of Rome, as to cauſc his vaffals to renew their 
homage. But the pope perceiving that the interdict, 
which had continued above a year, produced not the 
effect he expected from it, reſolved to pronounce againſt 
John the ſentence of excommunication, and committed 
the publication of it to the biſhops of London, Ely, and 
Worceſter, who were to have 1t publiſhed every Sunday 
and holiday in all tne churches throughout England. But 
as theſe prelates had ſtill a great regard for the king, 
they did not think fit to obey their orders with that rea- 
dineſs the pope deſired. However, the news of the 
king's excommunication was ſo fpread over the king- 
dom, that none were ignorant of it, though the ſen— 
tence had not been yet publiſhed. The archeacon of 
Norwich, who was one of the directors of the exche- 
quer, havmg notice of it, quitted his office with leave, 


— 
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* This year alſo the king iſſued a proclamation, forbidding 
the taking of all ſorts of feathered game tbroughout England, 
which was the firſt edict of this kind, as 'I yrrel oblerves, 
book v11. p. 739. 

+ An unlucky accident happened at this time, which was 
a zreat prejudice to Oxford, and ſerves to ſhow the flouriſh- 
ing condition of that univerſity in thoſe days. A certain clerk 
having by chance killed a woman, made his eſcape : the mayor 
coming to his lodging. found three other clerks that lived in 
the fame houſe, which they had hired together, "Thete being 
ſeized, were a few days after, by the king's order, hanged up, 
in contempt of the eccleſiaſtical liberty; upon which near 
three thouſand ſcholars left that univerſity, ſome going to 
Cambridge, others to Reading, M. Paris, 


alledging that his conſclence would not ſuffer him t, .. 
main in the ſervice of an excommunicated prince Th. 
proceeding coſt him dear. The king, incenſed a * 
little regard he had ſhown for his perſon, ordere: him ; 
be confined in a cloſe priſon, where it is affirmed, th., 
his death was haſtened by violent means 1. This 3g 
ſtance of ſeverity was not capable of preventing Hugh 
de Wells, lately erected buhop of Lincoln, from * 
ing the king in a more ſenſible part. This prclate M. 
ing obtained leave to 20 and be conſecrated by the arch. 
biſhop ot Rouen, inſtead ot going to Normandy, way 
directly to Rome, where he received conſecration at the 
hands of cardinal Langton. I the king had had him in 
his power, he would, without doubt, have treated him 
with as little mercy as he had the archdeacon of Ngr. 
wich. But not being able to do any thing elle, he wa 
content with {erzing his revenues; but the Prelate was 
not much concerned at it. 
The king's excommunication, however, made ng 
impreſſion on his mind, but he ſtill remained unmoved. 
Beſides, as the ſentence had not yet been publiſhed, and 
as people might pretend to know nothing of it, the 
greateſt part of the nobility ſtill adhered to their prince, 
notwithſtanding the excommunication. He had even 
hopes that the ſentence was only ſome penal threatening, 
which he might caule to be revoked, upon his ſhowins 
ſome ſteadineſs and reſolution ; but as it would hare 
been imprudent to depend upon that, he levied, in 1210 
a great number of forces, well knowing that nothing 
was more cajwble of breaking the pope's meatures, than 
the having 2 good army always in readinets, Some com- 
motions in Irclanel gave him an opportunity and a pre- 
tence to raite thele troops, the charges of which were 
defrayed by the Jews, not voluntarily, but by the fetzure 
of their goods &. John having embarked with his army, 
ſafely arrived at Dublin, where he was met by upwards 
of thirty petty princes, who came to take the oath & 
illegiance to him. Having received their homage, be 
marched againſt the king of Connaught, the author d 
the diiturbances winch ha br | 
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ought him into Ireland, 
This prince having been taker, pritoner in a battle, the | 
war was happily ended, and the whole iſtand reduced to 
the king's obedience as formerly. Before ke returned, 
John cauſed the laws and cuſtoms of England to be elia- 
bliſhed for the future in Ireland, and male the bilnop 
of Norwich his chief juiliciary |{. On lis return, in 
order to keep his army together, he quarrched with the 
prince of Wales; but as he wanted money for the mat 
tenance of the troops, he impoſed, ty 11s on QUEROTIY, 
a tax of a hundred thouſand marks upon the eſtates d 
the cccleſiaſtics. He then marched againſt the Wellh, 
and compelled them to give him twenty-cight hoſage. 

In the year 1211, pope Innocent lent two nuncivs 
into England, under pretence of making peace beten 
the king and his clergy ; but nothing was farther Hom 
his thoughts than the bringing about a reconctliation, 
which could not but be very prejudicial to hiraſclt. His 
fole aim was to dive into John's intentions, that de 
might be able to take his meaſures accordingly. [he 
two nuncios being arrived they perſuaded the king to 
promile he would give the baniſhed eccleſiaſtics leave 10 
return to their churches. He further agreed, that cat. 
ina Langton ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the ſee 0 


— 


which, and for want of victuals, he died in a few days- 
M. Paris. 2 

§ M. Paris ſays, the Jews of both ſexes were ſeize - 
over England, and cruelly treated till they would ranſom _ 
ſclves according to the king's pleaſure, Amongſt the ke fo 
Jew at Briſtol, though cruelly tormented, refuſing to _ 
himſelf, the king ordered that his tormentors ſhould ever} — 
pull out one of his check teeth, till he would pay donn N 
thouſand marks. Accordingly they pulled Out ſeven m N 
many days, but on the eighth day he relented, and 0 win bs 
loſs of ſeven teeth, parted with the ten thouſand marks to fave 
the reſt. | 10 
John de Grey, who cauſed the money to be coined of 


t A leaden cope was put upon him with the preflure of 
; 4 | Co 
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| ſame weight and finenefs as in, England : that the Ec my | 
might be common in both kingdoms. 
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and gave his word, that the church of 


anterbur , : . = 
8 land ſhould enjoy all the liberties, privileges, and 
. he was poſſeſſed of in the time of Edward 
immun . 


the Confeſſor. The nuncios, finding the king had ſo 


far complied, demanded reſtitution of all the damages 
which the ecclefiaſtics had fuſtained but as the king 
was not inclined to agree to their propoſal the negocia- 
ion broke off, and the nuncios returned, after having 
publiſhed the ſentence of excommunication againſt the 
king, which the biſhops had till then kept back. The 
ſentence of eXCOMMUNICALION was followed by the pope's 
bull, which abſolved John's ſubjects from their oath of 
allegiance, and enjoined them, upon pain i excom- 
munication, to refuſe all obedience. Thote terrible 
proceedings had fo great an effect, that moſt of the 
barons, overjoyed at having an opportunity to be re- 
venged of the king, began to combine together to de- 
oe him, and place another on the throne. Matthew 
Paris aſſures us, that the majority of them ſigned 
an addrets to the king of France, inviting him to 
England, and promiſſing to own him for their ſove— 

* Wi 
reign. | i 

Notwithſtanding this John, to the aſtoniſhment of all 
the world, appeared unconcerned. Far from forct-. ing 
the impending danger, he ſpent his time in feaſting and 
continual diverſions, as if he had no at.urs of import- 
ance upon his hands, and- the pope's bull had been of 
no conſequence. At the {ame time the Welſh, who 
could never long remain at reſt, having made ſome in- 
curſions into the Engliſh territories, John became ſo 
enraged, that he commanded the twenty-cight hoſtages 
he had in his power to be hanged up. After which, in 
1212, he reſolved to carry the war into their country 
and root them out. Whilſt he was preparing for this 
expedition, the king of Scotland lent him intelligence 
of a dangerous conſpiracy that was tormed againſt him 
in England; but John, without paying any attention to 
this information, continued his march to Cheſter, with 
a view to begin the war with the Welſh. Upon his 
arrival at that city, he received freſh notice, about the 
conſpiracy, which was confirmed from fo many diffe- 
rent places, that he could no longer doubt of the truth. 
His ſecurity now giving place to his fears, he began to 
conſider the officers of his army as ſo many ſecret ene- 
mies whom he could not truſt: he therefore diſmiſſed 
his troops, and retired to London, where he imagined 
he ſhauld be in more ſafety. Some time after, his 
fears being ſomewhat abated, by his recerving certain 
advice, that the barons were in no readinels to execute 
their deſigns, he demanded hoſtages of them as pledges 
of their allegiance. There were but few who ven- 
tured to deny him, for fear of being ſacrificed to his 
luſpicions, belore they ſhouid be in a ſtate of defence. 
Indeed their meaſures were as yet very uncertain. If it 
be true, that they had applied io the king of France, 
that monarch had not yet given them any poſitive an- 
wer, Whilſt John was anxiouſly waiting the iffue of 
the conſpiracy of his enemics' he met with a mortifica- 
tion, which made him very unealy, though he appeared 
to take no notice of it. One Peter de Pontefract, a 
hermit, who was famous in the kingdom for fortelling 
things to come, propheſied publicly that by Aſcenſion- 
day following John ſhogld be diſpoſed, and the crown 
tranferred to another. The king being informed of 
this, ſent for the hermit, who, in his preſence, perſiſted 
in what he had ſaid, and the king commanded lum to be 
confined *. * 

In the mean time the pope, ſays Rapin, who had no 
mind to hault in fo fair a way, took at Rome all nece(- 
ary meaſures to compaſs his ends. As he was deſirous 
that it ſhould appear in the eyes of the world, that his 
es... 
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the new Paris lays, John was very inquiſitive to know of 
to log mit whether it was by death or otherwite that he was 
gh is Crown; but all he could get from him Was, that he 
e ut de allured he would not on that day be king, and ſaid 


i he were convigged of a lie, he might then deal with him as 
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zeal for juſtice and religion was the ſole motive of his 
actions, he took particular care to conceal that he had 
any perional intereſt in his quarrel with the king of 
England. The better to hide his deſign, he cauſed a 
petition to be preſented him by cardinal Langton, and 
the reſt of the proſcribed biſhops, wherein they hum- 
bly entreated him to apply a remedy to the calamities 
the church of England had fo long laboured under. 
This petition having furniſhed him with a pretence to 
call a Confiſtory, he made a ſpeech to the cardinals, 
wherein he aggravated, to the utmoſt of his power, 
the injuries king hn had 


S 


done, and did daily do, to 
the church. He concluded with ſaying, that the ob- 
ſtinacy of that prince, not being to be {ubducd by the 
church cenfures, he had called them together, on 
purpole to conſult about the means neceflary to make 
this ftiff-necked fon return to his duty. The reſult of 
the council was, that John deſerved to be depoſed, and 
that tlic pope ſhould place another king over England. 
Furſuant to this advice, Innocent thundered out the 
lentence of depoſition againſt king John; and ſoon 
after, he empowered Plihp king of France to put the 
lentence in execution, promiſing him, asa reward, the 
remiſſion of all his fins, together with the crown of 
England to him and his heirs for ever, when he had 
dethroned the tyrant. A few days after, he publiſhed 
a bull, in which ke exhorted ail Chriſtian princes to help 
torward, as far as in them lay, this expedition, which 
was intended purely to revenge the injuries done to the 
catholic church. In this bull he took into his protection 
whotoever thould contribute either money or any other 
aſſiſtance towards the ſubduing the enemy of the church, 
and granted them the ſame privileges with thoſe who 
viſited the Joly Sepulchre. 

Towards the cloie of this year, Geoffrey, archbiſhop 
of York, natural fon of Henry II. departed this life. He 
was a prelate of a narrow genius, but proud, pragma- 
tical, and exceeding paſſionate, one that would have 
done a great deal of miſchief, had he been as able as 
he was willing. Tins year allo great part of London 
was burnt down; the fire bega in Southwark, and 
having conſumed tlie ich gn St. Mary Overy, went 
on to the Bridge; and wailit great numbers of people 
ran, ſome to behold, others to quench the flames, the 
houles on the other end of the bridge took fire; ſo that 
the multitude being thus encloſed, many were forced to 
leap into the Thames, whilſt others, crowding into the 
boats that came to their relief, were the cauſe of their 
own deſtruction, the boats and people ſinking together 
ſo that between the fire and the water near three thou- 
ſand perſons periſhed by this unfortunate accident, which 
happened on the 10th of Juiy. 

Philip's commiſſion tet him at the height. of his 
withes, He made, in 1213, exceedingly great prepa- 
rations for war; and the ſhips, of which his fleet was 
to conſiſt, came from all parts to the mouth of the Seine, 
whilſt the princes his vatlals, and the great men of his 
realm led their troops to Rouen, which place he had 
appointed as the rendezvous of his army t. Such vaſt 
preparations could not be a lecret to king John, who for 
his part uſed his utmoſt endeavours to put himſelf in a 
condition to oppole the invaſion he was threatened with, 
He ſummoned all the vaſſals of the crown to meet him 
at Dover with their troops, under pain of forfeiting 
their ficts, and being exemplarily puniſhed in their per- 
ſons. He allo iſſued out orders, that all the ſhips be- 
longing to his ſubjects ſhould be ready at the fame 
place; threatening to baniſh the maſters who ſhould fail 
to be there on any pretence whatloever. Theſe orders 
ſhortly procured a greater number of troops than he 


could maintain, whereupon he ſent away part of his 


he pleaſed, Upon which the king cauſed him to be confined 
till he ſhould ſee the iſſue of his prediction. 

+ "The pope wrote alſo to the great men, knights, and war- 
riors of divers nations, to undertake this war, ſigning them- 
ſelves with the Croſs, as if it were for that of the Holy Long 
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men *. But whilſt the two monarchs were with equal 
ardour getting in readineſs, the one to attack, and the 
other to defend; and whilſt the ſea was covered with 
ſhips, and the coaſts of each kingdom were overſpread 
with troops, who expected every moment to enter upon 
action, the pope gave his laſt inſtructions to Pandulph +. 
When he came into the preſence of the king of Eng- 
land, he repreſented to him, that his enemy's forces 
were ſo numerous, that they were able to conquer Ing- 
land, though the whole nat ion ſhould be united for their 
common defence; but that John was very far from be- 
ing able to rely on the people's affections. And to con- 
vince him of the truth of his aflertion, dilcovered to 
him, that Philip had privately received aſſurances from 
the chief barons that inſtead of oppoſing his arms, they 
would aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their power. This in- 
telligence correſponding with what John had already 
received, he appeared ſhocked at it, neither could he 
hide from the legate the fears that had ſeized his frame. 
This was preciſely what Pandulph was. aiming at. As 
ſoon as he perceived the terror of the king, he took oc- 
caſion to acquaint him, that he had but one way to 
ſecure himſelf from the danger which hung over his 
head; and that, to put himſelf under the pope's protec- 
tion, who, as a kind and merciful father, was {till will- 
ing to receive him with open arms, was the bell way he 
could take. But, added he, to deſerve this favour, 
c you muſt become a dutiful ton to the church; and to 
« that end, you muſt promiſe to perform faithfully 
« whatſoever the pope ſhall enjoin you; who, in imi— 
« tation of Him, whoſe repreſentative he is on carth, 
% (efires not the death of a tinner, but rather that he 
* ſhould turn trom his evil ways.” 

No prince was ever in ſuch a diſagreeable ſituation as 
John; he ſtood between two precipices, both of which 
were equally dangerous. On which fide loever he 
turned, he was on the point of falling either into the 
hands of his moſt inveterate enemy, or of lying at the 
mercy of a pope, whom he had ſo long braved, and 
who was the ſole cauſe of his misfortunes. Of theſe 
two evils, the laſt ſeemed to him the leaſt inſupportable, 
becaule he faw not through the pope's deſign. The le- 
gate · took care not to impart to him at firſt all the con- 
ditions the pope require of him for the grant of his 
favour and protection. He was ſatisfied for the preſent, 
with obliging him folemnly to ſwear, that he would obey 
the pope in all things relating to the affair for which he 
ſtood excommunicated : that he would make full ſatis- 
faction to the clergy and laics, for the damages they had 
ſuſtained on account of the interdict; that he ſhould pay 
immediately, in part of reſtitution, the ſum of eight 
thouſand pounds ſterling; that he ſhould receive into 
favour the proicribed biſhops, and others, particularly 
cardinal Langton, and the prior and monks of St. Au- 
guſtin's; that he ſhould confirm all theſe things by his 
letters patents, and caule ſuch biſhops and barons as the 
pope or his legate ſhould appoint, to ſtand ſureties for 
him ; that he ſhould allo declare, if he, or any other by 
his order, ſhould violate this agreement, he would for 
ever loſe the cuſtody of vacant churches, and the biſhops 
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and barons his ſurcties, ſhould be authorized to ferve the 


pope againſt him. He likewiſe obliged himſelf to ſend 
letters of ſafe- conduct to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and the other exiled biſhops, that they might return in 
ſafety to their reſpective churches. Laſtly, he fwore 
not to proſecute anv perſon, whether laymen or eccle- 
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The writs, which were iſſued out upon this occaſion, 
and which are recited at length in M. Paris, plainly make 
appear, that there was no ſuch thing in thoſe days as ſtanding 
armies either in England or France; but that the only forces 
for the defence of the kingdom were the militia of England, 
conſiſting of the earls and barons, with their tenants and vaſ- 
ſals under them, who were obliged by their tenures to come, 
into the held in caſe of an invaſion from abroad, or a rebellion 
at home. The writs are directed to all the ſheriffs of the 
kingdom, commanding them to ſummon all the earls, barons, 
knights, fregmen, and eſquires. The writs for the ſhips 
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fleet, and kept but ſixty thouſand of his moſt warlike | 
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fiaſtics, for any matter —_ to the affair in hun; 
Having ſucceeded thus far, Pandulph threw off the mak. 
and when the article came to be explained, in 121 f 
the legate told him, that the offences he had commit 
againfſ God and the church were of ſo heinous a natur 
that they could not be atoned for but by the abſoly, 
reſignation of his crown into the hands of the Pope. 1 
added, that he could not give him abſolution but u Ky 
that condition only. Whereupon the king repaired 5 
Dover Church the next day; and having taken dhe 
crow.. from his head, he laid it, with the other enſign 
of royalty, at the legate's feet, who repreſented the Dope 
He then ſigned a charter, whereby he reſigned to 5 
pope the kingdom of England, and lordſhip of Irclarg 
From this time he acknowledged himſelf a vaffal of th, 
holy fee, and as ſuch bound himſelf to pay the yearly 
rent of a thouſand marks, namely, ſeven hundred "a 
england, and three hundred for Ircland. The legte 
having obtained his purpoſe, kept the crown and lceptre 
five days before he reſtored them to John, telling hin 
that it was a ſingular Tavour from the holy fe. 4 by 
extraordinary tranſaction rendered John contemptible a 
the eyes of all the people of Europe. One would thin; 
that John ſhould have been ſenſibly affected with wht 
had happened, but he appeared to be the firſt that for: 
got it. He even ſeemed to triumph at having kept his 
crown in ſpite of the prediction of the hermit of Ponte. 
fract. Notwithſtanding what he had foretold was exact 
come to pais, John ordered him to be hanged on 1 
gibbet tor a falſe prophet. : 

Pandulph, who had now no farther buſineſs in Eno 
land, was {et out from Dover, without having taken of 
the interdict, or given the king abſolution. He went 
to Philip, who buoyed himſelf up with the hopes of th: 
conqueſt of England. On their interview, he order: 
Philip, in the pope's name, not to go forward with the 
intended expedition. He acquainted him, that the king 
ot England having become a dutiſul fon of the church, 
and the occaſion of his arming ceaſed, there ws 
no farther neceſſity of executing the pope's ſentence, 
But Philip potitively refuſed to obey the legate's order, 
| He aſſerted, that it was for the ſake of obtaining the 
remiſſion of his fins, that he had made theſe preparations 
againſt England, at the preſſing inſtances of the pope, 
and that no contrary orders, nor all the threats 1n the 
world, ſhould hinder him from proſecuting luis defy, 
He theretore convened a council of the principal 10% 
of his kingdom, and of the princes his vaſſals who ute 
then about him, with a view to perſuade the lords to 
make oath, that they would not deſert him, though tix 
pope ſhould proceed to thunder out his cenſures and lis 
anathemas againſt him. The princes and lords wio 
were preſent {ſeemed inclinable to comply with the king) 
requeſt, but the carl of Flanders ſtrongly oppoſed u. 
and that in a manner which very much reproached Pi 
lip's character. He repreſented, that the expedition 
projected againſt the king of England, was in tel 
neither juſt nor honourable, and that it was become im- 
practicable, becauſe the pope had refuſed to countenance 
it by any mark of his approbation. He added, that! 
would be much more agreeable to the rules of hond 
and equity, to reſtore to that prince what had been 
taken from him in France, than to frame new {chems 
how to take advantage of his misfortunes. Philip W 
highly nettled at the earl's boldnefs, which bore 10 hard 
upon his conduct; and therefore he thought it neceſſiſ 
to humble the carl of Flanders. His view was to [irs 
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were directed to all the bailiffs of ſea-ports, &c. dee 
M. Paris, p. 233. 
+ He was one of the two nuncio's above mentioned, who, 


upon this occalion, was made legate for England. His public, 


inſtructions were to ule his utmoſt endeavours to prevall wit 
king John to ſubmit to the church. But his private ones were 
to put the finiſhing ſtroke to the project he had formed. He 
paſſed through France, where he beheld Philip's great Pt?” 
rations, and commended his zeal and diligence; after Which 


he haſtened to the king of England at Dover. 
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gor into the reſt of his vaſſals by his example, and at 

ame time to deprive the king of Enelan Jof the aſ- 
gunce he might receive from ſo ſtedfaſt a friend. Phi- 
re ardered his fie et to {ail towards the coaſt of 
| whillt he marched with his army to attack the 
be and, The progreis of his arms were at frſt very 
coniderabs ne in all likelihoed, the earl of Flanders 
ulld have Heh entirely cru! hed, if John had not ſent 
15 a force to his aid. The earl of Saliſburv, who 
emmaded the Englith fleet, having turprizec] that of 
Philip, entirely deitroyed it * This difaſter ſet aſide 
a1 Philip's dehgns*, and he was obliged to drop his un- 
ertaking, and return to Paris. I. his victory rouzed 
the © nurave of king John. Being aſſured of the future 
dance of the pope, he reſolv ed to c irry the war into 
Fra ice, and endeavour to regain the diſtricts he had loſt 
in tat country. With this view, he cauſed his army to 
march to P ortſmouth, where he had ordered his fleet to 
be in readineſs. But juſt as he thought to embark, the 
0 Went bim word they could not attend hi: n, unleſs 
he was firſt abfolved from his excom munication . 
Whereupon he diſpatched a fife-condutt to cardinal 
Langton, and the reſt of the banithed biſhops, that he 
micht receive abfolution from their hands. At the fame 
time, he acquainted them, that he was ready to perform 
ail his engagements, and particularly thoſe which relate 
to them. On their arrival the biſhops went to the king 
at Wincheſter, who exhorted them to have pity on him 
and the kingdom. The cardinai led him to the church, 
where, in the preſence of a multitude of people, he ad- 
minultored to him an oath, the purport of which was as 
follows: hat he would protect Ry Church to the 
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would caule juſtics to be mi- 
by his courts, according to 


64 kin, Edward: 
« mn tered to his {ume 


incent cuſtom, and not arbitrarily : that he would 
reftor, to cormorations and private perions, their 
rights and liherties: laſtly, that ne wo! wil, before 


make fu! tatis{action for all the Jo iges 
This done, the king renewed his oath 
to the pope, according to the 


- which 
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« he hadcauted.” 
or lealty and Obedience 
tenor of the charter he had given the 


Lite ca Kunal gave him abſtiution. The king having re- 
ceivec abloiution, went again to Portimouth, where he 
met with freſh fourth 5. Having unde the barons 
acquainted with his deſign to cmbark, they refuſed to 
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d him, telling hin | they had * o long at Porti- 


6 that they had ſpent all the money detigned for 
lition, and therefore were in no condition to 
is country. John was greatly ditpleated at this 
but he endeavoured to conceal his vex- 
ation by taking thip ping himielt with only his own ta- 
mach, and ſettin g fall for Teri cy, where he waited ſome 
days, 1 I!) expect: 77 85 Ol the dy LYONS, It | indling. no Per- 
lon tollowed him, he returned to Fngiand, with a relo- 
ton to chaſtiſe the diſobedience of the barons * . 
Upon his arrival, therefore, he drew ſome troops toge- 
05 er. and marched towards the center of the kingdom. 
The cardinal archbiſh op went to him at Northampton, 
and Pe ed the maki. ig War upon the barons, telling 
am, that if he perſifted in his reſolution. he would vio- 
late the oath he had taken at his ablolution. The king, 
Wm; uning deat 10 the arch by! hop S IC monſtrance, San 
Due his march as far as Nottingham. Langton, not at 
:l difcourao: «| at this repulle, followed him the next 
day, and declared to him, that he would excommunicate 
all chole that thould take up arms before the interdict 
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* 
It is laid, that the En 


gliſh took three hundred ſhips, and 
one 


hunde J, and that the French themſelves ſet fire to the 

) * prevent their falling into the enemy's hands. 

. m 64 2 had hitherto been deterred, under pre— 

deln, 1 3 \rchviinop of Canterbury was to come over and 
perlon on the pope's behalt. 


j 1 XV SSethal lays the miſcarriage of this voyage 
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| chuſing to let the king dom 
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was removed. The bing. now become apprehenſive 
that his troops would delcrt him, deſiſted from his en- 
terprize, and was content with appointing a day for the 


barons to appear and anſwer for their diſobedience. 


The lords ſpiritual an temporal, being met at Lon- 
don concerning the reſt! tution the king had promiſed, 
Langton ſpoke warmly againſt the king. He ſad, 
„that before he gav e him ab! jution, he ha L cauſed him 
« to ſwear that he would reſtore the cl hurc 
lity, and the commonality, to their rights * privi- 

but that it was vifihle to all, he had not 
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made the leatt ſtep towards the performance of his 
oath : that, on the contrary, he had intended to make 
war on his barons, before they had hee legally tried; 

which was a clear evidence of his ill 5 And 
therefore, continued he, it is ahſolutel y neceſſary for 
the good of the pul Duc, to preſs him to perform his 
engagements, But as Ofticultiss might occur in 
drawing up the partic al s they were to demand of the 
bing, he told them, chat they 1 night make uſe of a 
charter of one of cheir former kings, of which he had 
accidentally found a copy, not withitanding the Pans 

that had been taken to bury it in obliv 5 E The 
charter the cardinal poke of, was that which Henry . 
granted to his {ubjects, inthe beginning of his reign, and 
which the cardinal publicly read before the afſembly F. 
The barons, who before had only a confuled notion of 
this charter, were very well ple aſed with its be! ing found, 
but more ſo with the contents. Therefore, without 
delay, they came to a refolution to make it the founda- 
tion of their demands. They then entered into a con- 
federacy, and bound themſelves by oath. to exert their 
utmoſt endeavours to obtain there-eftabliſhment of Their 
ancient privileges, and mutually to afiiſt each other. 
The cardinal allo promi; ed to endeavour to facilitate 
the accompliſhment of their deſigns. This is the firit 
league or contederacy which was ever made 
againſt the king, in defence of the liberties of the 
ple. On account of this league, John 
whom he could depend on, to an holinets. 
him of the troubles he was like 
to entreat hin to grant him his 2 
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a neceſtity. His r-quelt was ſecond D DY a very h. ind- 
{ome preſent, that he might the more readily grant his 
requeſt. Innocent iecretly rejoice: 5 at the news of th 

ditlention winch was be to break ont between the 1 4 
and the barons; With a view 3 Ore to eftablith his 
authority more firmly in Ungland, without giving the 


leaſt hint of his knowing any thing of the contederacy of 


* ry he tent, in 1214, cardinal Nichols, biſhop 
t Trivoli, as his legate itito Ling! _ with a power te 
take off the interdict, and compoie the difference be- 


tween the king and the clergy conce hs: the affair of 
reſtitution. John offered to pay downa hundred thou- 
land marks, a ſum with which the on ate ſcemed toler- 
ably well tatisficd : but the biſhops rejected his ofter 
labour under the! intolerable 
burden of an interclict, rather than recede in the leaſt 
from any of their pretenſions. © The legate was not 


6 diſplcaſed at their obſtinacy, which gave him an op- 
* portumity of accuanti: 19 the kin: 9 with the orders he 
« had received from the pope. He re > Pretented to him, 
4e 


that he could never hope to live in peace till he had 
put himſelf entirely under the protection of the apot- 
tolic ſee; that in order to do it effectually, it was ne- 
ceſſary for him to make a ſecond refig; nation of his 
crown, the firit being liable to to many exceptions 

that afterwards the pope, finding himielt indi; N 
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chiefly upon the barons of the north, who, being ſummoned, 
affirmed they were not obliged to follow him, according to the 
tenure of their eſtates. This is a clear evidence, that the 
barons of the realm were not obliged to attend the king when 
he made war on his own head, but only in cate of an invaſion 
{rom abroad. or a rebellion at home. Tindal. 

$ dce a tranſlation of this charter, p. 114. 
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« gbliged to ſtand by him, would infallibly free him 
e from all his troubles “.“ 

The bad ſituation of John's affairs prompted him to 
make a ſecond reſignation of his crown. A general aſ- 
ſembly of all the lords of the realm was convened at 
Weſtminſter, in which he ſolemnly reſigned his crown 
to the pope a ſecond time, with all the formalities the 
legate was pleaſed to require. He even ſigned another 
charter, wherein care was taken to ſupply all the detects 
of the former. To give it a greater air of authenticity, 
it was ſealed with gold, the firſt having been ſealed only 
with wax. The king then delivered it into the hands of 
the legate, for the uſe of the pope his maſter. The 
eng perceived that the ſecret of their confederacy 

as dliſcovered, and that John's renewing his reſignation 
of the crown, *was the price of the protection he had 
obtained of the pope. Cardinal Langton ſolemnly pro- 
teſted againſt this reſignation, and laid his proteſtation 
upon the altar. Pope Innocent was greatly chagrined 
at Langton's proteſtat ion, yet durſt he not complain 
leſt the whole kingdom ſhould catch the growing flame, 
and England be induced to join with 2 in the 
defence of their hberties. Soon after the reſignation, 
the pope took occaſion to mortify the archbilhop, by 
giving cardinal Nichols, his legate, the power to fill all 
vacant benefices in E neland. The legate abuled his 
power molt ſhamefully; ; he was not content with con- 
ferring the benefices on Italians, on his relations and 
creatures, but even gave ſome to perſons yet unborn. 
Langton appealed to the pope againſt the legate's pro- 
ceedings, and tent Simon his brother to Rome to pro- 
{ecute the appeal. Innocent was but little inclined to 
liſten to complaints againſt a legate who had juſt done 
him ſuch ſignal ſervices. Beſides, Pandulph, who was 
ſent to Rome with the charter ſealed with gold, had 
ſpoken much to the prejudice of the archbiſhop, and of 
all the Englith lords. He had reprelented them as a 
company of turbulent perſons, and extolled the king as 
the moſt pious of princes. The pope, therefore, plcated 
with Pandulph's relation, paid no regard to Langton's 
remonſtrances, and diſpatched orders to his legate to 
take off the interdict, which had laſted above fix years. 
As for the ſatisfaction which the clergy demanded, he 
ordered that the king ſhould make rettitution with forty 
thouland marks. Thus ended the grand affair, u hich 


rendered the king of Engiand a valſal and homager to 
the POPC. 
n 0 * 
The king g havi ing, in a ſhameful manner, got rid of 


nis excommunication, he drew together a numerous 
army, with which he went to France, where he entered 
Porictou, winch he tubducd with the ſame caſe that it 
had been taken from him. Encouraged b this fuccels, 
he marched into Anjou, and rebuilt the walls of Angiers 
which he had formerly cauſed to be demoliſhed. T. {11s 
ludden attack lurprized Philip, who being then taken 
up in the Low Countries in a war with the emperor and 
the carl of Flanders, could not return in time to oppole 
this freth invader. However, prince Lewis his ſon, 
having ſpeedily raiſed an army, advanced towards 
Anjou, whilſt the E ngliſh were laying ſiege to the ſtrong 

caſtle of La Roche au Moine. On the approach of the 
French army, John raiſed the tiege, and reſolved to 
give Lewis battle. But the Poictevius refuſed to follow 
him, ſo that he was not only forced to drop his dehgn, 
buteven toretreat with precipitation. Notw ithitandine 
this accident, John's forces were ſo numerous, that he 
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* dec Rapin, book vIII. 

+ Bovines is a ſmall town ſeated on the river Maeſe, or 

Mut ten miles ſouth of Namur, and two north of Dinant. 
+ This famous battle was fought on the 27th of July. 
'T hough the allies, viz. the emperor Otho, Ferdinand carl of 
F landers, with the dukes of Louvain and Brabant, had no leſs 
tllan one hundred and twenty thouſand men, and though the 
king of France had not near ſo many, and was moreover r thrown 
oft his horſe and trod under foot, yet at length he entirely van- 
quiſhed his enemies. Otho was put to flight, and died fomc 
time after with grief, five earls were taken priſoners, one of 
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did not deſpair of ſucceſs in the war, had it contin 
but the news of the battle of Bovines+ which Phe 
had gained in Flanders, made him think of rette ati 
This victory , the moſt conſiderable that France hadert ng 
obtained 4, having made John apprehenſive, tha; the 
whole buintea of the war would lic upon him, deman, 
a truce tor five years, by the mediation of. the Po; 
legate. 

The ſame year on the king's return from France, 


1 
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th 
barons came to a reſolution of demand ing 5 in a bod 
the re- eſtabliſhment of their privileges . Under the 8 
tence of a pilgrimage, the chief earls and barons met 


St. Edmundſbury, where they reſoived to demand a 
the King a confirmation of the charter of Henry 8 
This charter, as hath been blerved, contained in! 
{ta ance, the libertie: 5 which the people of If Ng: 1 enjoy 
during the domimon of the Saxon kings. Tes u. : 
agreed, that unmcedtatecly after C hriſtmas, they {hor by 
go to the king in a body, and preſent him the ir petitiq 
Having come to this relolution, ev cry one returnad ti 
his own home, in order to provide himſelf wi th. | 
with horſes, and with arms, that they might be ghet, 
compel the king, if he refuted to grant their r qu 5 

At length, about the middle of January, in the 7 
1215 55 tlie barons went to the king at | ondon . 
they demanded, in plain and expreſs terms, the r 
bliſhment of the laws of St. Edward. togethe T wit! * 
the rights and Privileg. contained in the pier N 
Henry They alio alledge , th: it they required nM 
more than what he himſelt had ſworn to perform, before 
he received his ablolution, and tor that 1 alon their tn 
humble petition could not be looked upon as an inn. 
tion, much leſs as proceeding; from a lpirit of rebcliiqn, 
The king found, notwithſtanding the modeſt and 
ſpectful terms in which the petition was couched, that 
the barons were retolved upon war, in cate he rected 
it; and therefore, deſiring them to wait till Falter fi. 
his anſwer, he altured them, 
declare his intentions; whereupon they witharen 
from the royal pretence. In the mean time, the! 
dreading the conſequence of a refuſal, an, the oath 
of allegiance to be renewed by all his tubijects, and ho- 
mage done him by all his immediate vaſtals. He then 
took upon him the Crula, le, as it he intended to gta 
the Holy Land, with a view to obtain the rpms 0f 
the church. About the tame time allo the King granted 
1 charter for the freedom of cicctwns to bithonr N 
abbies, to chuſe their bilhops and abbots, without 8 
letters of nomination or recommendation troin th King, 
which was contrary to the uſage of his anceliors, 8. 
that the nominating to abbies, deans, and chapters, f 
ay to be elected biſhops, was never me "rl fe- 
{torcd to the crown till theo 2 5th Of Henry VI. 

When Halter was come, the Þarons | 
to the number of above a thouiand nights, all wet 
mounted, well-armed, and ina condition to mate then 
(elves dreaded. Thie king, then at Oxford, haring 
ceived intelligence of then number and poſture, 
think fit to trufl his perion in a conference with il, 
Before they had advanced any ne: 
carl of Pembroke to knov., What the lau and Ubertas 
were which they mentioned ri the! rpetition. [4Ccrcuj 
they lent a long writing to {he 0 ng, which conta 
the laws and cuttoms of the inge am in the time 
Saxon kings; and aflirmecd, that if the king v 
confirm them, they were relulred tO compel 
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that he would then 
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which was William Long-Sword, king John's 
No prince after that dared to withitand Philip, Lee 

See note + p. 114. | 

his happened on the ſpot of ground where the inner »» 
Middle Temples now ſtand. 

** According to Matthew Paris, the archbiine he Cu. 
terbury, the biſhop of Ely, and Wilkain, cart Marti ba: 
{uretics for the king, that vi the da, Wau ge 
them latislaciion; 

44 They were 
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e his caſtles. John had no ſooner peruſed the 
e- than he was highly offended; and exclaimed, 
1 8 e barons wanted to deprive bin of the govern- 
i re of his K ingdom, and {wore, that“ he would never 
iS ſubjects ſuch liberty as would make himſelf 


97 
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ec 1 {la ve. f 
The barons were convinced by this 3 that the 


king did not intend to grant their requeſt, unleſs he was 
1170 led; and therefore, they choſe lord Ro bert Fitz- 
Wal ter their general, ſtiling him, „the Marthal of the 
> Ann of God, and of Holy-Churc h.“ They then 
marc hen to Northampton “, and laid ſiege to the caſtle 
teen days. That place holding out lon; ger than they 
expec ted, they raiſed the ſiege and went to Bedford, of 
which they became maſters +. A few days after, they 
received advice, that a ne; gocution which they hac | pr1- 
vately {ct ou foot, with lome of the chief burghers of 
London had ſuccee ded to their with, and that one of the 
pates of the city was to be put into their hands. They 
therefore ſet forward with ſuch expedition, that in two 
marches they arrived at Aldgate. This gate being 
thrown open to them, they entered the City at day- break, 
fore the king, who was then at the tower, had the 
1 notice of their approach. They now reſolved to 
> the king in the tower; and whilſt they were em- 
1 nh. in the ſiege, they {ent circular letters to all the 
Ids of the king 's party, and to thoſe who ſtood neuter. 
Without uling any preamble, they acquainted them, 
hat their eſtates would be plundered, and their houſes 
Ns hed, 1 (hey dd not come and! join with them in 
defence of the common cauie of the kingdom. Theie 
threats C01 inpcllod thoſe who intended to ſtand Auter, 
to tin with the barons. Some, on whom the king de- 
pended, delerted him through fear of the barons. This 
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* Northampton is the county town of Northamptonſhire. 
It is ſeated oa tne river Nen, over which it has two bridges 
Its caſtle, together with its walls, have been long ſince demo- 
lithed, It had once ſeven churches, which are now reduced to 
tour; and the great one, called All-Hallows, ſtands in the 
middle of the town, and is adorned with a handſome portico. 
In 1675, the greater part of the town was reduced to aſhes by 
an accidental fire; but it was ſoon after rebuilt, and the mar- 
ket-place was made ſpacious, handfome, and commodious. Its 
market is on Saturdays. Ihe afſizes, as well as the quarter- 
lions, are held here; and the inhabitants ſend two members 
to parliament, Ic has the tile of an earldom; and is ſixty-ſix 
miles N. W. by N. of London, and thirty 8. E. of Coventry. 
+ the caftle was put ino their hands by William Beau- 
chaup the owner. The town of Bedford is ſeated on the 
iwer Jule, winch divides it into two parts, Its cattle has 
lot 18 been demoliſhed, and its ſcite 1s at preſent occupied as a 
bowling green. It has five churches, and is fifty miles N. of 
Leeden 

t From Runne, a Saxon word ſignifying counſel or delibe- 
ration, and Mede, a meadow. It is ſituated between Staines 
and Windfor. Both parties met on the 15th of June, and 
Ing 4 their tents aſunder in the W On the king's 
& appeared the archbiſhops of Canterbury and Dublin, with 
dne biſhops of London, Wincheſter, Lincoln, Bath, Worceſter, 


Algerie, maſter of the Knights Templars in E neland. And 
Oi the laity, William Mar al, earl of Pembroke; the earls of 
dalidbury, Warren, and 8 with the barons Alan de 
8 William Fitz-Gerald, Peter and Matthew Fitz- 
derbert, Thomas and Alan Ballet, Hugh de Nevis, Hubert 
de Burg oh, 1 enc{chal of Poictou ; Robert de Roppeſley, John 
arthal, and Philip de Albiney. As for thoſe on the barons 
they were almoſt innumerable, according to Matthew 
Paris The chief were, Robert Fitz-Walter the general, 
p. — aud earl of Clare; Geoffrey, earl of Eſſex and Glouceſter, 
$5 r B: z0d, carl of Norfolk and Suffolk; Saher, carl of 
15 cheſter; Rober t, earl of Oxford; Hugh oat of Horeford: 
N la Marſhal the younger, Euſtace de Veſcie, William 
Wa „low bray, John Fitz- Robert, Roger de Monte Begom, 
ulm de Lany aley, Richard de Percy, Robert de Ros, 


TC Bruis, Nicholas de Stubevil, Roger de Creiily, &c. 


Ci, . 


may obſerve, with ſir Edward Coke, (Inftit. p. 2.) 
ohn was the firlt of the kings of England who made uſe 
amber in his grants . other kings before him wrote in 
"ar mmber: they uted J; but kivg John and his ſuctetlors, 
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Coxentry, and Rocheſter ; Pandulph, the pope's legate; and 


179 
defection having rendered the king more tractable, he 
ſent the carl of Pembroke to the bar. ons, to inform them 
that he was ready to grant their demand s. Aftera ſhort 
negociation, it was agreed, that the king and barons 
ſhould meet ypon & day appointed, in a meadow called 
Runnemede 4, in order to ſettle matters in a manner 
more conducive of the public good, and the ſatisfaction 
of the people. | 
The barons, on the day appointed, went in great num- 
bers to the place agreed on whilſt the king appeared 
attended by a few lords only. The commithoners were 
immediately Pond, and the conference directly be- 
gan, which laſted nine days, when the king ſigned two 
charters, wherein the barons had inſerted every thin 
they thought neceſſary. The firſt was called Charta 
Communium Libertalum, or Magna pr ee and Charter 
df Liberties, or the Great Charter d; the other was called 
Charta de Foreſta ; a; or the Charter of the Eoreſts. Theſe 
charters are the grand foundation of the Engliſh liberty 
and conſtitution. They were ſigned by the kinz and all 
the lords ſpiritual and tempore of che realm, ſealed with 
the great ſeal, and confirmed by the king's loulemn oath. 
For tue further ſecuring the performance of the m, there 
were Choten, with the king's conſent, five and twenty 
barons, to any four of whom, all pertons might apply to 
complain of the breach of the charters. It was further 
185 reed, that the four barons, who ſhould firſt receive 
zormation of any grievance, ſhould acquaint the king 
with: it; and if it was not redreſſed within forty days, 
they thould give notice of it to ail the barons, for whom 
inthat Cale, ut /houl1 be lawtul to take up armsand ſeize 
the King's caitles in order to oblige him to make repa- 
ration for the wrong done. All violence, however, to 
the king's perſon, the queen and their iſſue, was ex- 


cepted. 


$ We ſhall here gratify our reader's curiolity, by inſerting 
tranſlations of theſe charters : 


The CHARTER 0 LIBERTIES, or te GREAT CRARTER 
3 
granted by King Joan to has Subjects. 


« JOHN, by the grace of God, king of Tala duke of 
Normandy and Aquitain, and carl of Anjou: to all archbl- 
ſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, ſheriffs, officers, 
and to all bailiffs and other his faithful ſubjects, greeting: 

« Know ye, that we *®, in the preſence of God, and for the 
health of our ſoul, and the ſouls of our anceſtors and heirs, and 
to the honour of God. and the exaltation of Holy Church, and 
amendment of our kingdom, by advice of our e 
fathers, Stephen, archbithop of Canterbury, primate of all Eng- 
land, and cardinal of the holy Roman church; Henry, archbi- 
ſhop of Dublin; William, bithop of London; Peter, of Win- 
cheſter; Jocelin, of Bath and Glattonbury ; Hugh, of Lincoln; 
Walter, of Worceſter; William, of Coventry; Benedict, of 
Rocheſter, bithops ; and maſter Pandulph, the pope's ſub- dea- 
con and ancient ſervant, brother to Aymeric, maſter of the 
Temple in England ; and the noble perſons William, the mar- 
ſhal, earl of Pembroke; William, earl of Saliſbury ; William, 
earl of Warren; William, earl of Arundel; Alan de Gallo. 
way, conſtable of Scotland; Warren Fitz- Gerald, Peter Fitz- 
Herbert, and Hugo de Burgh, ſeneſchal of Pee Hugo de 
Nevi!, Matthew Fitz- Herbert, Thomas Baſſet, Alan Baflet, 
Philip de Albiney, Robert de Ropele, John Marſhal, John 
Fitz-Hugh, and others our liegemen, have in the firſt place 
granted to God, and by this our preſent charter confirmed for 
us and our heirs tor ever. 

„I. That the church of England ſhall be free t, and enjoy 
her whole rights and liberties iuviolable. And we will have 
them ſo to be obſery ed, that it may appear that the freedom 
of elections, which was reckoned moſt neceſſar y for the church 
of England, and which we granted and confirmed by our 
charter, and obtained the confirmation of from pope Innocent 
the Third, before the diſcord between us and our barons, was 
of our mere frce will; which Charter we ſhall obſerve, and do 
will it to be faithfully obſerved by our heirs for ever, 

« II. We have alſo granted to all the freemen of our king = 
dom, for us and our heirs for ever, all the under-written li- 
berties, to have and to hold to them and their heirs of us and 
of our heirs, 


That is, all ecclefiatical perſons within the realm, their poſe 
ſeflions and goods, hall be freed from all unjuſt exactions and op- 
preſtions; but, notwithitanding, mall yield all lawful duties, either 
to the king, or to any of his fübjects. Vid Coke, 
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cepte:l. 
among the people, about taking up arms againſt their 
ſovereign, the king conſented, that all pe rlons (ſhould 
fv ear, that they would aſſiſt the barons in all cales relat- 
ing to the two charters. To theſe conceſſions he added 
letters patent, directed to all his ſheriffs, impowering 
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« TIL. If any of our earls *, or barons, or others, who hold 
ol u8 in chief by military ſervice ſhall N and at the time of 
his death his heir ſhall be full of age, and owe a relief, he thall 
have his inheritance by the ancient relief +; that is to ſay, the 
heir or heirs of an earl, for a whole carl's barony, by a hundred 
pounds : the heir or heirs of a baron, for a whole barony, by 
an hundred marks; the heir or heirs of a knight, for a Whole 
knight's fee, by an hundred ſhillings; and he that oweth leis 
ſhall give leſs, according to the ancient cuſtom of ſees. 

« TV. But if the heir of any ſuch ſhall be under age, and 
ſhall be in ward $, his lord ſhail not have the wardſhip of him, 
nor his land, before he hath received his homage ; and after 
ſuch heir ſhall be in ward, and ſhall attain to the age of one 
and twenty years, he ſhall have his inheritance without relief 
or without fine $: yet ſo, that if he be made a knight while he 
is under age, nevertheleſs the land ſhall remain in the cuſtody 
ot the lord, until the aforeſaid time. 

« V. The warden of the land of ſuch heir, who ſhall be 
under age, ſhall take of the land of ſuch heir only reaſonable 
iſſues, reaſonable cuſtoms, and reaſonable ſervices ||; and that 
without deſtruction and waſte of the men or things upon the 
cſtate: and if we ſhall commit the guardianſhip of thoſe lands 
to the ſheriff, or any other, who is anſwerable to us for the 
iflues of the land; and if he ſhall make deſtruction and waſte 
upon the w ard-lands, we will compel him to give ſatisfaction, 
and the land fhall be committed to two aveful and diicreet te— 
nants of that fee, who in like manner fſhail be anſwerable for 
the iſſues to us or to him whom we ſhall aſſigu, as hath been 
laid. 

« VI. But the warden, fo long as he ſhall have the ward- 
ſhip of the land, ſhall keep and maintain the houſes, parks, 
Wartens, ponds, mills, and other things pertaining to the land, 
dut of the iſlucs of the fame land; and ſhall reſtore to the bee: 
When he comes of full age, his whole land ſtocked with 
ploughs, and all other things, at leaſt whatever he received. 
And all theſe things ſhall be obſerved in the cuſtodics of vacant 
ar chbiſhoprics, bull aoprics, abbies, priories, . churches, and 
dignities. which appertain to us; except that theſe wardihips 
u not to be fold. 

« VII. Heirs ſhall be married without diſparagement“ -; 
% that before matrimony ſhall be contracted, thoſe who are 
neareſt to the heir in blood faull be made acquainted with it. 

© VII. A widow, after the death of her huſband, ſhall 
fortawith and without any difficulty, have her marriage ++ 
and her inheritance; nor ihall ſhe give any thing for her 
dower, or her marriage, or her inheritance, which her huſband 
and ſhe held at the day of his death: and ſhe may remain in 
the capital meſſuage or manſion-houſc of her hulbend, Tory 
Jays atter his death; within which term her dower ſhall be 
eſhgned, if it was not aſſigned beitvre, or unleſe the hers {ball 
be a caſtle; and if ſhe departs from the caſtle, there ſhall 
forthwith be provided for her a complete houſe, in which ſhe 
may decently dwell, till her dower be to her alligned, as hath 
been ſaid; and ſhe ſhall, in the mean time, have her reaſon— 
able eſtover, (i. e. competent maintenatice) out of the com— 
mon revenue, And there ſhall be atiigned to her ior her dower, 
the third part of all her huſband's lands witch were his in his 
* There was no duke, marquis. or viſcount, then in England. 
The fit duke was Edward the Black Prince, who uns created dukt 
ot Cornwall, in 11 Lw. III. Robert de 
as created marquis of Dublin in 8 Rich. II. Ihe firſt viteomr on 
cord, and that fat in parliament by that name, was John vitcount 
Lea mont, created 18 Henty VI. Coke, p. 5. 

Ihe ancient relief {trom the Latin word e, to cafe by 

atement, or to take up again,) was the fourth part ol the yearly 


Vere, carl of Gyicrd, 


value. 
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long as the heirs of the king's tenants in chief were under 
ages they were aid to be in ward; but this wardſhip was taken 


away by ſtat. 12 Car. II. cap. xx1v. 

By being made a knight, the heir was out of ward as to his 
body : hut his «pp re -mained the cuſtod) of the lord, as in this 
41110 le, Coke 6 Þ. 

| By uccarc meant the rents and profits of the lands or tenements 


of the ward: b Cu ne, things due by cuſtom, or prefoription, and 
yy att to the lands or tene,nents in ward; ly { ryices, the 
rudpery and ork due from cupyholders ty their lords, Coke, 
p „ 43. 
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them to take the oaths of all his ſu pjecls, that they ue 
punctually obſerve the two charters, and if it wa 
lary, would do their u 
the lame. 


tw () charters, 


VY "10 d 
neceſ. 


tmoſt to compel the K. ing to do 


The king heartily repented of his having ſis! 1th, 


and would willingly have | freed bit 


lelt 


life-time, 
door, | 
« IX. No widow ſhall be deſtined tt to marry herf#lg f F 
long as ſhe has a mind to live without a huſbend. But yet the 
ſhall give ſecurity that ſhe will not marry without our aſp. 
if the holds of us; or without the conlent of the lord of Re be 
ſhe holds, if the holds of another, bs: 
« X. Neither we nor our bailiffs FF ſhall ſeize ar 
rent for any debt, fo long as there ſha!l be chattels vf ; 
tor's upon the premiſes ſufficient to pay the debt, a0 
debtor be ready to ſatisfy it. Nor ſhall the furcties we the 
debtor be diftrained, ſo long as the principal debto: he ſuchcten 
for the payment of the debt. 
« XI. And if the principal debtor fau in the pay or: of the 
debt, not having wherewithal to diſcharge it, or will not 8, 
charge it when he is able, then the fureties thall an{ver th ; 
debt; and if they will, they ſhall have the lands and rem 13 
the debtor; until they ſhall be ſatisfied for the deht | , 
paid for him; unleſs the principal debtor can thovy |: 
quitted thereof againſt the ſaid ſureties. 
« XII. It any one have borrowed any thing of the Jex; 
more or leſs, and dies before the debt be fatised, there {hal 
be no intereſt paid for that debt, fo long as the heir is under 
age, of whomſoecver he may hold: and it the debt fall into on 
hands, we will take only the chattel mentioned in the chart: 
or inſtrument; 
„XIII. If any one ſhall die indebted to Tews, his wit 
ſhall have her dower, aud pay nothing of that debt; and if 
deceaſed left children under age, they {hall have necelin C Ex 
provided for them according to the tenement (or real clita; «) 
of the deceaſed, and out of the reſidue the debt thajl be paid; 
ſaving, however, the ſervice of the lords, In like manner the 
debts due to other perſons than Jews ſhall be paid. 
« XIV. I will not impoſe any ſcutage || or aid in our king. 
dom, unleſs by the common council of our kingdom, except 
to redeem our perſon, and to make our eldeſt ton 2 knight, 
and once to marry our eldeſt daughter; and for tius there {nal 
only be paid a reaſonable aid. 
© XV. In like manner it ſhall be concerning £ the aids d 
is city of London; and the city of London ſhall have all ts 
ancient liberties and free cuſtoms, as well by land as by Water, 
« XVI. Furthermore, we will and grant that all viner (ls 
ties and boroughs, and towns, and barons of te cinque- 
ports dau, and all other ports, ſhall have all their liherties and 
free cuſtoms: and ſhall have the common council of the Kity- 
dom concerning the aſſeſſment of their aids 44 +, except i 
the three caſes aforeſaid. 
« XVII. And for the ajlefſing of ſcutages we [hall Caule (0 
be ſummoned the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 
great barons of the realm {ingly by our letters. | J 
« XV HE And furthermore, we ſhall cautz tobe ſummons W i 
in general by our ſheriifs and bailifts, all others who bo! | 
us in chici 441, at a certain day, that is to fay, | wg 
before their meeting at leaſt, to a certain Pace, © and dy 2 FT 
letters of ſuch ſummons, we will declare the caute of tl: | 
ſlummons. = 
NIX. And ſummons being thus made, the bufinet u 


except ſhe were endowed with leſs at the chyre) 
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the conſent of the lords of whom ſhe held her eat 
{}1e 10 3 them. 
” Compelicd by frring ber goods. 

Sir Rad Coke ſays $, that the 
lis are intended by this expreſſion. 

IC tage Was military {erv1Ce, Khich Was, 
from the tenants in Chief, It is to be wnderſtoud alt. | 
{end atiries paid the King 1 in lieu of that ſervice, and like 
tax which was par d on each vaſlal for the ſervice ont! 
Since Wilffun the Conqueror, the kinvs had fre juently 1p 
with: out tho Conſe nt of the {#4 R. im. 
he cinque-pαrts Jay r nt. II 
privileges, which Ling John biunfelt had augmented. 
were Haſtings, Dover, Romney, Ilie, and Sand 
Rye and Winchelſea are now added. 
calle! burton 83 as the „ are at tlii: da, , 

Fit This is, acchr ding to Dr. 
ſend their repreſentatives or commmiflione 
ti! Eingehun. 

* 5 cem 10 nos art ile . that 1 
Chile | . ad WIN 10 Jil in then SETY 11G) 11 
Walt it Was natural to nemion here the reprefents. 
mom, had they eros ed that right in thoſe days, apt 
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eine with his engagements, by a total revo- 
Com complxing * wa e 
„n of all he had done; but what courle to take in 
0! ; 5 

8 to bring it about he could not deviſe. Men and 
ve he 4 . * 

ord th wanting; but to obtainwhich he would 
bliced to apply to the barons for aſſiſtance. 


money were 
nave been o . 
This however, could not YC done, WeCAaule 1 Was 
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-occed on the day appointed, 3 to = nated ſach 
3s ſhall be preſent, although all that were ſummoned come 
not. ; 

« XX, We will not for the future grant to any one, that 
he may take aid of his own free-tenants, unleſs to redeem his 
** © to make his eldeſt ſon a knight, and onee to marry 
bis an daughter 3 and for this there ſhall be only paid a rea- 
ſonable aid. EIN 

« XXI. No man ſhall be diſtreined to perform more ſer- 
vice for a knight's-iee, or other free tenement, than is due 

m thence. 

* ul. Common-pleas ſhall not follow our court, but 
ſliall be holden in ſome certain place: trials upon the writs of 
oel diſſerft *, and of mort 4 anceſtor +, and of darreine pre- 
ment t, {hall be taken but in their proper counties, and 
after this manner: we, or (if we ſnall be out of the realm) 
our chief juſticiary, ſhall ſend our juſticiaries through every 
county by turns yearly, who with the knights of the ſhire, 
ſhall hold the ſaid aſſizes in the counties Q. : 

« XXIII. And thoſe matters, which at the coming of the 
juſticiaries ſo ſent into the counties to hold the ſaid aſſizes, 
cannot be determined, ſhall not be determined in any other 
lace in their circuits: and thoſe things, which by reafon of 
the difficulty of the articles, cannot be determined by thoſe 
julticiaries, ſhall be referred to our juſticiaries of the bench. 
XXIV. Afizes of darreine preſentment to churches ſhall 
be always taken before the juſticiaries of the bench, 

4 XXV. A free-man|| ſhall not be amerced for a ſmall 
fault, but according to the manner of the fault, and for a great 
crime, in proportion to the heinouſneſs of it, ſaving to him his 
contenement *, and after the ſame manner a merchant, ſav- 
ing to him his merchandize. 

„ XXVI. And a villan of any other than our own, ſhall 
be amerced after the ſame manner, ſaving to him his wain- 
age ++, if he falls under our mercy; and none of the aforeſaid 
amerciaments ſhall be aſſeſſed, but by the oath of honeſt and 
lawful men of the neighbourhood of the county, 

„XXVII. Earls and barons ſhall not be amerced but by 
their peers tt, and according to the quality of the offence. 

« XXV1IL, No eccleſiaſtical perſon ſhall be amerced in 
proportion to his benefice, but according to his lay-tenement 
and the greatneſs of his offence. 

« XXIX. Neither a town, nor any perſon, ſhall be diſ- 
treined to make bridges over rivers, unleſs that anciently and 
of right they are bound to do it. 

« XXX. No river for the future ſhall be embanked, but 
what was embanked in time of king Henry our grandfather, 
© XXXI. No ſheriff, conſtable FF, coroner, or other our 
bailifs ſhall hold pleas of the crown. 

_*XXXII. All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, and tyth- 
ings, ſhall ſtand at the old farm, without any increaſe, except 
in our demeſne lands. 
„XXXIII. If any one that holds of us a lay- fee, dies, and 
the ſheriff or our bailiff ſhow our letters patent, of ſummons 
concerning the debt due to us from the deceaſed, it ſhall be 
| : lawful for the ſheriff, or our bailiff, to attach and regiſter the 
nal 1 chattels of the deceaſed found upon his lay-fee, to the value of 
1 the debt, by the view of lawful men, ſoas nothing be removed 
until our whole debt be paid; and the reſt ſhall be left to the 
executors to fulfil the will of the deceaſed: and if there be 


* To require that the poſſeſſor of an eſtate be turned out. Tin- 
dal. A writ of 20e! diſſei/in lies where a tenant for ever, or tor life, 
Is put out and difſeized of his land, tenement, or other immoveable 
VI oport right, that he may recover ſuch right. Jacob. 

Death of the anceltor, a proceſs carried on by the ſon or de- 
I on a perſon murdered. Tindal, A writ of mort d anceſtor 
a opt 2 one, ſays Sir Edward Coke, being af ranger, 
1 Nu lands, rents or tenements, upon the death of an- 

1 4 3 yon, or were in poſſeſſion ot thoſe lands, &c, 

ton are t irtine Prejentment lies where 4a man and his an- 
l wal rg 8 to a e and, after it was become N 
turbel * wreto, whereby the perſon having right is di- 
5 In all appearance, fince 
or very much altered 
ae the decifion « 
By freemen 
holder 


lord b 


{cen 


the Conqueſt, the kings had aboliſhed, 
red, this way of trying cauſes, that they might 
f matters in their own power, 

Wing here, and in moſt places, mult be underſtood tree- 
e Mole that held their lands of the king, or ſoine other 
a certain relict, 


WY to» eas te . © 
No. XVI.“ 1s to be undeſtood of the means of a man's 
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againſt them he deſigned to uſe his forces. At length 
he ſent his agents, Walter, biſhop of Worceſter, his 
chancellor; John, biſhop of Norwich; Richard de 
Mariſco, or Maris; who went to the pope ; William 
Gernon, and Hugh de Boves, into France, Germany, 
and Flanders, with orders to promiſe ſuch as would 


enter 


nothing due from him to us, all the chattels ſhall remain to the 
deceaſed, faving to his wife and children their reafonable 
ſhares. 

« XXXIV. If any freeman dies inteſtate, his chattels ſhall 
be diſtributed by the hands of his neareſt relations and friends, 
by view of the church, faving to every one his debts, which 
the deceaſed owed. 

© XXXV. No conſtable or bailiff of ours ſhall take corn 
or other chattels of any man, who is not of the town where 
the caitle is, unleſs he preſently gives him money for it, or 
hath reſpite or payment from the ſeller: but if he be of the 
ſame town, he ſhall pay him within forty days. 

« XXXVI. No conſtable ſhall diſtrein any knight to give 
money for caſtle-guard, if he himſelf ſhall do it in his own 
perſon, or by another able man, in caſe he ſhall be hindered 
by any reaſonable cauſe. 

« XXXVII. And if we ſhall lead him, or if we ſhall ſend 
him into the army, he ſhall be free from caſtle-guard, for the 
time he ſhall be in the army, by our command, for the fee, for 
which he did ſervice in the army. 

« XXXVIIL. No ſheriff or bailiff of ours, or any other, 
ſhall take horſes or carts of any one for carriage, without pay- 
ing according to the rate anciently appointed: that is to ſay, 
for a cart and two horſes, ten- pence a day; and for a cart with 
three horſes, fourtcen-pence a day. 

« ͤ XXIX. No demeſne cart of any eccleſiaſtical perſon, 
or knight, or any lady, ſhall be taken by our officers: neither 
ſhall we, or our officers, or others, take any man's timber for 
our caſtles, or other ufes, unleſs by the conſent of the owner 
of the timber. 

« XL. We will retain the land of thoſe that are convicted 
of felony, but one year and a day, and then they ſhall be deli- 
vered to the lord of the fee, 

« XLI. All wares, for the time to come, ſhall be demoliſhed 
in the rivers of Thames and Medway, and throughout all 
England, except upon the ſea-coaſt, 

& XLII. The writ, which is called præcipe , for the 
future, ſhall not be granted to any one of any tenement, where- 
by a free-man may loſe his cauſe. 

« XLIII. There ſhall be one meaſure of wine, and. one of 
ale, through our whole realm, and one meaſure of corn; that 
is to ſay, the London quarter; and one breadth of dyed cloth 
and ruſſets, and haberjects , that is to ſay, two ells within 
the lift: and the weights ſhall be as the meaſures. 

« XLIV. From hencetorward, nothing ſhall be given or 
taken tor a writ of inquitition, from him that defires an inqui- 
fition of life or limbs; but thall be granted gratis, and not 
denied. 

« XLV. If any one holds of us by fee-farm, or ſocage, or 
burgage, and holds lands of another by military ſervice, we 
will not have the wardſhip of their heir or land, which belongs 
to another man's fee, by reaſon of what he holds of us by fee- 
farm, ſocage, or burgage: nor will we have the wardfhip of 
the fee- farm, ſocage, or burgage, unleſs the fee-tarm is bound 
to perform military ſervice. 

« XLVI. We will not have the wardſhip of an heir, nor 
of any land, what he holds of another by military ſervice, by 
reaſon of any petit-ſerjeanty he holds of us, as by the ſervice of 
giving us daggers, arrows, or the like. | 

XLVII. No bailiff, for the future, ſhall put any man to 


livelihood, as the arms of a ſoldier, the plough and carts of a huſ- 
bundman, &c. 

++ "That is, his carts and implements of huſbandry. 

tt In England there are two orders or degrees of ſubjects, peers 
of the realm, and commoners. "Ihe nobles have for their peers all 
the peers of the realm; and the commoners are all reckoned peers 
of one another, 

iS Here taken for conſtable of a caſtle, "They were men in an- 
cient times of account and authority; and for pleas of the crown, 
&c. had the like authority, within their precincts, as the ſheriti had 
within his bailiwick, betore this act; and they commonly ſealed 
with their portraiture om horſeback. Regularly every caitle con- 
tains a manor, fo that every conſtable ot a caſtle is couſtable of a 
manor, 

The writ called pcie grod reddat, from the firſt words in it, 
has ſeveral uſes. It ſigniſies in general, an order trom the king, or 
ſome court of juſtice, to put in poſlefſion one that complainsof 
having been unjuſtly quted, Apparently teveral abuſes had crept in 
upon this article, 

#** A ſort of courſe cloth. 
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enter nito his ſervice, he confilcated eſtates of the re— 
bell:ous barons, for ſo he {tvied them. Ie gave thelc 
metierizers likewile authority to make grants before— 
hand of the hands of the Ungliſh lords, and to pals the 
deeds in form. By the ſame methods William the 
Conqueror had formerly raiſed a numerous army, which 


his law *, nor to an oath, upon his fingle accuſation, without 
credible witneſſes produced to prove it. 

© XV ILL. No freeman mall be taken, impriſoned, Or 
difviſed of his freehold or libertics, or free-cultoms, or out- 
lawed, or baniſked, or any way deſtroyed ; nor will we paſs 
upon him, or commit him to priſon, unleſs by the legal judge- 
ment of his pevrs, or by the law of the land +. 

c XLIX. We will ſell to no man, we will deny no man, 
wor deter right nor juſtice. 

L. All merchants, unleſs they be publicly prohibited, 
mal have ſafe and ſecure conduct to go out of, and to come 
into England:; and to ſtay there, and to paſs as well by land 
as by Water, 80 buy E ſell by the ancient and allowed cuſ- 
toms, without any Cv tolls, except in time of war, or when 
they ihail be oy my nation in war with us. | 

«] 1, An ere ſhall be found any ſuch in our land in 
the beginning as a war, they ſhall be attached, without damage 


— 


to their bo lies or goods, until it may be known unto us, or 
ur chief juſticiary, how our merchants be treate in the na- 
tion at war with us; and if ours be fafe there, they ſhalt be 


ſafe 1 in cur land. 


1 


LAND. 


rendered him maſter of L. neland. They that had en 
gaged themſelves in the ſervice of that prince were 
torious, and had acc ured large eſtates in the dae. 
the Ce onſid Cl. ation whereot 11 duced 111; any to try the ho 
way, in hopes John would procure them the lame x 
vantages. Whilſt his agents were levying g troops, 


XI. But the view of frank- pledge ſhall be ſo made. . 
our peace may be kept, and that the tything be 1 
was wont to be. 

« XII. And the ſherifts ſhall not ſeek occa ſions f. h. 
ſhall be content with what the ſheriff was wont to ha * 
making his view in the time of king Henry our grandfa woke 

« ,XIII. For thę time to come, it ſhall not be lawful fo. 

my man to give his land to a religious houſe, ſo as to abe 
again, and hold it of that houfe. FEY 

"66 es IV. Nor ſhall it be lawful for any religious hoyſ 
receive lands, fo as to grant it to him again of whom the 
CeLVe 1 it, to ho Ad of ll n. If any man tor the future ha 1 7 
give his land te a religious houſe, and be convicted there 
lis gift ſhall be void, a 1d the land ſhall be forfeit to the * 
of the fee *#, 

«K LXV. Scutage for the future, ſhall not be taken a8 . wa 
uſed to be taken in the time of king Henry our grand; 3 
and that the ſherift {hall 3 no man, but be content win 
what he was wont to hay 

« 1, * All the aforeſaid cuſtoms and liberties, 


have granted to be holden in our realm, as muc!: es be 


© © 
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III. It ſhall be lawful for the time to come, for any one 
to go aut of our kingdom, and return ſafely and ſecurely by 
land or by water, ſaving his allegiance to us; unlefs in time of 
war by foe ſhort ſpace tor the common benefit of the King - 


dom, exc pt priſoners and out-laws, (according to the Jaw of 


the land,) and people in war with us, and merchants who ſball 
be in ſuch © "N dition as is above-mentioned. 

III. If any man holds of any eſcheat, as of the honour 
of Wailin»ford, 
other eſchcats which are in our hands, and arc baronies, and 
dies, his heir ſhall not give any other relief, or perform any 
other ſervice to us, than he would to the baron, if the ba 2 
were in poticffion of the baron; we will hold it after the ſame 
manner the baron held it; nor will we, by reafon of ſuch ba- 
tony or efcheat, have any eſcheat or wardſhip of any of our 
men, unleſs he that held the barony or eſcheat, held of us in 
chief elſewhere. 

„e LIV. Thoſe men who dwell without the foreſt, from 
hencetorth ſhall not come before ant f uſticiaries of the ſoreſt 

pon ſummons, but ſuch as are impleaded, or are pledges for 

any that were 8 for ſomething concerning the foreſt. 

4c ILV. All woods that were taken into the foreſt by king 
Richard our ee Toes dich be laid 
tiicy were our demeine wood 

6 ,LVI. No Feen for t 
more of his land, but fo that out of the reſidue, the ſervice 
due to tac lord of the for may be fat aciently performed. 

LVII. All patrons of abbeys, who have charters of the 
kings of England of the advowtoi, or have it by any ancient 
tenure or PO: te on; may have the c "Uitody Of ten wnen Void, 
as they ought to have, and as was declared before 

« LVIII. No man ſhall be taken Or pre upon the 
Appeal of a Woman, jor the death vi any other man than her 
huſband. 

« LIX. No county-court, for the ſuture, ſhall be holden, 
but from month to month; and where there uſed to be a 
greater interval, let it be fo continued. 

«1X, Neither any ſheriff, nor his batlilt, ſhall 
turn in the hundred olener than twice in a year, and only in 
the accuſtomed place; that is, once after Eaſter, and once 
after Michaelmas; and the view of frank-plede {tall be held 
after Michaelmas, without occaſion 8, and ſo that every one 
mall have his liberties, which he had, and was wont to have 
in the time of king Henry cur grandfather, or ſuch as hie ob- 
tained afterwards. 


La \ 
Keep 1115 


% make his Jaw, is as much as to ſav, te take his cath, &c. 
Tt Thu is, lays Dr. Brady, by legal procels, e. 
a By ſonne ancient laws ot Eng lu. ad, foreign merchants were for- 
bid COMNUY into the kingdom, except in fair-time, and then were 
„to oy above fel dan . Coke, p. 57. 
» Sine wwaſigne, i. e. Without oppretiion, 


Dr. Brady, 


! Cajtones, raules to opprels any man. Dr. Brady. 
** {1 reaſors of theſe two articles were, becauſe by holding 
heir hams of the church, the fervice due from the fees, which were 


nene dur the deferice of the realm were unduly withdrawn, and 
| q aick lords loft theſe eicheats, wardihips, reLef:, and the 
hk, Abuncance of ways were uted to evade the force of this law, 
put tO them at Jail by the flatute of mort- 
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But an cliectual mop. W 1 
1 


5 b 
' | ne Gl; e 


ut again, unleſ, 


14 future, ſhall give or ſell any 


Boulozne, Lancaſter, Nottingham, or of 


I us, towards s all our men of our kingdom we will obſerve: 
all men- of this our kingdom, as well clerks as laics ſh: l ob. L 

: ſerve the ſame, as much as belongs to them towards their men, 1 
| « LXVII. Saving to the archbiſhe ops, bi hops, abbot, 
prior Sg TC 01] Diars hol. 71 itallers, carls, b. rons kn 1 hte 5 and al 
others, as well cles laſtics as ſeculars, the libertics and iree 


cuſtoms wich they had before: theſe being witnefles, &c, 


The CHARTER ++ of FoREsTs +f, granted by King Jons 
to has ſubjects. 


ww + - wc 


r, 


JOIN, by the grace of God, king of England, &. 
k _ ye, that for the honour of God, a: id the health of our 
(ou N and the fouls of our anceſtors and ſucceffors, and for the 
cxaliation of Holy-Church, and for the reformation of out 


—— 


© 4 


, 

| kingdom, wehave, of our free and good will, given and gtantel 
lor us and our heirs, theſe liber rtics hereafter ſpeciſiech to be 
had and obſerved in our kingdom of England for ever, 
. 


mne 


. Lubrimis, All the foreſts made by our grandfather king 
Henry {ha 1] be viewed by honeſt and lawful men; and if te 
turned any other than his own proper woods into foreits, 0 
tie damage of him whoſe wood it was, it ſhall forthwith bs be 
laid out again and disforeſted, And if he turned his on 
woos into foreſt, they ſhail remain ſo, ſaving the common d 
| paiture to ſuch as were formerly wont to have it. 
II. [The LIVth and LVth chapters of the Gatar 
| CHARTER put into one chapter.) 
| « III. The archbiſhops, bilhops, 
| 
| 


0 


abbots, earls, baron 8 
Knights, and free tenants, who have woods in any foreſts, 1.1 4 
have their woods as 1! cy ha} them at the time of the hit co 
nation of our or andfather | King Henry, ſo as they ihall be bt 
| charged for. ever of all purpreftures dC, waſtes, and attart;)! 
made in thoſe woo'ls, after a t time, to the begining of ! 
lecond year of our coronation; and thoſe who ! xr the time! 
come ithall make waile, N re, or-allart, 
Without our ice nce ſhall anſwer for them ***, 
«IV. Our inſpectors or viewers all go thro 
foreſt; to make a view, as it was wont to be at the time off! 
| hit coronation of our ſaid grandfather king Hemp, 
| Otter wile, 
The inquiſition, or view. ſor lawing #1 
which are kept within the ſoreſt, for the future, ſhall be w 
the view eis made, that is, cvery three years, and then falt be 
| done by the view and teſtimony of lawiul men, and not ont 


wile; and he waol: dog at ſuch time thall be foi ind wn 


WE. 
11 thulc WU 


rh 


copy O it to be found older than the firſt year of Heary III. 

„Ihe torcits 3 1 Uhu to the e gun, a d the- 
had granted feveral parts and parcels to private men, 60 ta 
81 ed them UP 4 nd lila de them arable or paſture, But vet + all in 
va; thus grubbed was thi called foreſt. 1 8 {orc by by longing 19 


the king as his a demeſnes, Cr 2; wes ſovereign lot e A. 

Sf * by e ich bt 1 
(Lua) [oOurce 01 venatious {11:1 6 8 Lell 1 ay Hit Kok \, 
them of the King, as againft the neighbouting freen?! 


tence of the righus of the erown, 


Ropin. 

„„ Encroachments upon the king's lands, 

iN Gruhhing vp would, and making it arable, 
very article of this charter 13 a clear eviden 
the ſu! zject Was Oppreil. Id under Pretence OL peering the 
toreſts. 


en 1 
t Cutting oh their claws, &c, l 
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tlie court of Rome. 
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his reaſon he entteated him toabiotre him from 
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he pitched un the I of Wight for his reſidence. I. 
'\ , 1 — 0 
5 \ el 0 7 LIT ne tine 
this retren went He Nef VL | -1micit CO! US cares 1 411 imc, 
11 * * 
holding no Commun cation with any but frhermen and 
Can 5 : 7 a . 
52 111 * 1 by 
ſailors, por ung and diverſions but walking on the {ea 


oon as it was 


wr As 
85 Wight, 


known that the * bing Was retirocd tO the ifle « 


with ſome of his dom: eltigs. 


the people were, rain, inqui litive about the caule of 
1 i X . 1 ! . 

h1- retreat. * ine free ind H Ke. 110 become 4 
2 wi 0 1 * 

- herman, or mere nant; othe * that he defigned to 


: , p 1 7 P. 


dl Matic jentiy during three Kane) 
7 agents, a t! 10 
he was put in hopes of. 
cgurt of Rome to do otherwile than! N hort 


35 for the 
arrival of the forcign troops, wh 
It was not the” intoro 


* 
i 
k 


ich 
For the 
ohn; and 


thorefore Innocent was highly offtendec 25 the apes 
for having dared, Without conſulting him, . to Caule their 


ſhall be puniſhed three ſhillings ; and for the future, no one 
ſhall be ak en for lawing, and ſac] h lawing mall be according 
to the common aſhze, namely, the three claws of the dog's 8 
Gre-foct ſhall be cut off, or the ball of the foot taken out. 
And from | hencefor! ward, dogs ſhall not be lawed unleſs in 


ſuch places where they were wont to be lawed in the time of 
King 3 our grandtfather. 


« VI. No torefter or bedel *, for the future, ſhall make 
any ale-H ts, or collect ſheais of corn, or oats, or other grain, 
or lambs, or pigs, nor ſhall make any gathering whatſoe ver, 
but by the view and oath of twelve inip⸗ ctors; — when they 


* * . 8 WO. * * * 7 9 | 1 
make wer view, 0 ma: * 


the ſoreſts as they! 
« VII. No . f 


01 elters {all be appointed to keep 
21] reafonal ly think ſuſicient, 

note, for the time to come, ſhall be 
holden in our king d. m of; :ner than thrice a year; that is to 
ſay, in the beginning of fi fifteen days before Michaclmas, when 
the agiſters come to agiſt the demeſne woods, and about the 
feaſt of St. Martin, w — our agiſters are to receive their pan- 
:+; and in thoſe two ſwainmotes, the foretters, verderers, 
e hall meet, and no other by compulſion or dittreſs; 
na t third iwainmote ſhall be holden in the beginning 4 
the! thay days before the feaſt of St. John B aptiſt, concern- 
ing the fawning of our docs; and at this ſwainmote ſhall meet 
the foreſters and verdercrs, and no others thall be compelled 
to be there. 

* VII. And furthermore, every forty days throughout the 
year, the yerderers and foreſters ſhall meet to view the attach- 
ments of the foreſt, as well of vert t, as veniſon, by preſent- 
nent of the N AA themſelves; and they who committed the 
offences, ſhall be forced to a; ppcar before them: but the afore- 
laid Kane ſnall be holden but in ſuch counties as they 
were wont to be holden, 

1 IX. Every freeman ſhall agiſt Y his wood in the foreſt at 
RN and thall receive his pannage. 

Ve grant alſo, that every freeman m. y drive his hogs 
7 age Woods, free! y and without impedime at, 
and f ho Lo D in his own woods, or ellewhere as he will; 
1 5 © any freeman ſhall remain ay gn in dur 

5 Ny od un 8 trouvled, ſo as to loſe any t! mug for it. 
> — ou an, for the time to come, {hall loſe hte or limb 
"Sor r vet long but if any one be ſeized at 4. convicted 

he hall be grievoully fined, if he hath 


Wierew 
pril. 0 chal to pay; and if he hath not, he {ſhall lie in our 
}! ; ** 
eek 4 and a day. And if atter that time he can find 
af P. he thall be relcaſed; it the ne {hail abjure our realm 
1 N. land. 
CE I . 
Ys A11, x | * 1 1 Wy 5 < 
er! . 0 mall 900 awful tor every arch 1biſhop, biſhop, carl, 
7 MM. 911 "ws Th * S ” 
Coming to us b y OWN CON! wand, and F 2411 + $5 through 
; Mone has 4 15 f pa b 4 2 , 1 4 
. 151 t 2 101 8 LCA TIEN \ } hogs with Mmaſt in the king 8 trois. 
1901 15 Thi F * 11 Rn * * . . 
wayd „the Offences that have been committed in cuiting 
ly illi 12 deer. 
Fun 18, 
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of that 


6 7 a * 4 yy 
King to 10h CAArters nature, and to put a con- 
, GI 
i N 4 7 | * 
[trait upon 2 rince WhO! Un ia t Aken upon Hin tie crols 35 
and was under the cou! prote: Won. In his rage he 
- v/v» v7 4 7 1122.1 21 * — 1. * J. 
{wore; by St. Peter, . COIL him what it would, he 
vould never ſuffer their raſhneſs to go u; wunithed, At 
. 7% f 1 * 4 . * 2 N i * j * 
the lame time he {cnt a oth T, enjoining them to re- 
% x . - i, 
THIUYE VV Tune 114 4 CL IiTO@DL O91 11 10e 18, 
. | 1 1 | 4 A 1 as! 171 7 1 CLF is I x |. "IC? the 
unle 15 110 [1 x8 cV Inne. 10 (Ira s CLOVW] 2 * Cell CALI NC 
r Yolr mat! 1 13 5 o I: Atty 7 'T hn 15 1 h Tx? PL AP 
2284 on 91 2) 1101 le. * A 1106 Darons, IWC; 
paid more regard to their priviieges, than to the imunc- 


tions of the pope ; and, therefore, without any dread ot 
his thunderin 28, they ſeizec upon Rocheſter, velnich 


Ines 
LEGALLY 109 s 


cardinal Langton put into their They found 
there a proc igious quantity of proviſions, winch the! ing 
nad ing ud up a ainſt he ſhould h avc occaſion ſor t! dem. 
This was cr the renſon of their —_ that piace. 

Soon after > pope annulled the two ch and 


ablolved the king from his oath, ar ohn S allairs be- 


Arte rs, 


gan to wear a new face, by the advice, he received, tha 
B58 agents had enliſted Nest numbets of adventurers in 
his ſervice. Hi reupon John quitted tne Hle of VV; . 
and went to receive them at Dore r. In a ſhort tim 


he had the ſatis faction to le val numbers arrive fr 


Brabant, Flanders, Normandy, Poittun, and Ga coigne, 
all ſoldiers of fortune, that had nothing to ivie, and 
were ready to venture their lives to gain an eſtate. 
Their number was fo con derable, firs Napin, that one 


L 


1CATCC give Credit to ine 1114 LOTLANS W120 mention it. 


by an u CX 


Can 


But SCte 


d accident one of the leaders, Hugh 


our foreſt, to take one or two deer by view of the foreſter, if 
preſent, if not, he ſhall cauſe a horn to be founded, left he 
thould feem to ſteal them. mo in their return, it {hall be 
lawful for them to do the fame ching. 
T LEV eK a min 
XIII. Every freeman, for the ſuture, may erect a mil! 
his own wood, or upon lus own land, which he hath in the 


foreſt; or make a warren, or ond, a 


marl-pit, or Cit, Or 
turn it-into arabic, without the covert in the arable la nd, ſo a8 
it be not to the detriment of nis neighbour 
cc XIV. Every freeman may nave in his woods the ayries 
of hav s, of ſpar-hawks, falccus, cagles and herons; and 
they ſhall have likewife tae honey which fhai! be tound 1n 
their woods. | 
« XY. No foreſter for the ſuture, no is not a forciter in 


fee, paying us rent for his 0:73cc, Mall take cemmnage || 3 that 
is to lay, tor every cart, two pence for half a vear, aud ior the 
other half year two-pence; and for a horſe that carries bur- 
thens, for half a year a halfpenny, and then only of thofe, who 
come as buyers, out of their bailivick, to buy underwood, 
timber, bark, or charcoal, to Carry it to ſell in other. places, 
where they wil.: and for the time to come, t! ere 
cheminage taken for any other cart, or 
111 thois places where anciently it was wont, . ought to bs 
taken: but they who carry woot, bark, or coal upon their 
backs to ſell, althoug ch they get their livelibooe by it, thall for 
the future pay no chemmage + but tor paitage through the 
woods of other men, no cheminage {hail be given to cur fo- 
reſters, but only in our on Mods. 

«XVI. All perſons outlawed for offences committed in our 
foreſts from the time of king Henry our grandfather, until our 
firſt coronation, may rev erle their outlawries without impedi- 
ment, but ſhall find pledges, that for the future they Wi not 
forfeit to us ** in our foreſt. 

XVII. No caſtellan, or other perſon, Mall hold pleas of 
the foreſt, whether concerning vert or veniſon: but every fo- 
reſter in fee ſhail attach pless os the foreſt +4, as well con- 
cerning vert as veniſon, and ſhall preſent the pleas or offences 
to this verderers of the ſeveral countics ; and when they thall 
be inrolled and ſealed under the ſeals of the verderers, they 
{hall be preſented to the chief foreſter, when he ſhall come 
into thoſe parts, to hold pleas of the foreſt, and thall be de- 
termined before him. : 

« XVIII. Andall the cuſtoms and liberties aforeſaid, which 
we have granted to be holden in our kingdom; as much as 
belongs to us towards our vailals, all of our kingdom, as well 
laics as Clerks, thall oblerve as much as belongs to them to- 
wards their vallals. 
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be no 
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"Thai i 18, Com! end e 


10 May ſeize the body or goods of the offenders to make them 
appear, 
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de Boves, who was coming with no leſs than, as it is 
ſuid, forty thouſand men, periſhed in the fea with all his 
troops. Nevertheleſs, how great ſoever this loſs might 
be, there were troops enough ſtill left to enable him to 
trample upon the barons, W ho little expected tuch a turn 
of affairs. His firſt undertaking was the fiege of 
Rocheſter, which after a long reliſt Lance, ſurrendered, 
notwithſtanding the endeavours of the barons to fuccour 
it. He was ſo exaſperated, that he w ound have hanged 
up the whole garriſon, if his generals had not repre- 
ſented to him, that he would e xpole Fn own troo E. to 
the ſame cruel uſage“. After the taking of Rocheſte 
he divided his army into two bodies. He gave the 
command of one to the earl of Saliſbury, to ravage the 
ſouthern counties, whilſt with the other he m arched into 
the northern parts, to make them feel the effects Of his 
vengeance. The barons not being able to appear in the 
fold againſt theſe foreign armies, "thut themſelves up in 
the city of London; during which time their lands and 
houtes were mercilelsly ravaged and plundered by the 
king's party. 

The pope, whilſt theſe things were doing, thundered 
out an excommutication again! the barons, and ordered 
Pandulph, and the biſhop of Rocheſter, to enjoin car- 
dinal Langton, in his name, to publiſh the bull. The 
archbiſhop, pretending that the pope had been 1mpol {ed 
upon, retuſed to comply, till he himſelf had informed 
his holineis of all particulars relative to the affair. The 
true reaſon was, becaule he could not, in juſtice, proceed 
againſt thoſe whom he kimtcit had excited to take up 
arms. Upon his refuſal, the two commiſſioners pub- 
liſhed the ſentence of excommunication themſelves, and 
ſuſpended the archbiſhop, purſuant to ihe orders they 
had received from the pope. The barons not valuing 
the lentence, on pretence that they were not particularly 
named in the bull, continued their endeavours to defend 
themſelves againſt the king. Innocent ſent for the car- 
dinal archbithop to Rome, where his holineſs would tain 
have depoſed him; but releating at the intreaties of the 

other cardinals, was contented with confirming his tul- 
penſion. Some time after, he took another opportunity 
to mortify him, by making void the election of Simon 
his brother, who had been choſen archbiſhop of York, 
and putting Walter de Gray in his room. But, how- 
ever, it was not till he had exacted from the latter, for 
his pall, the {um of ten thoutand pounds ſterling +, for 
the occations of the holy fee. In ſhort, after ſeveral 
mortifications given him at Rome, Langton's ſuſpenſion 
was taken off, upon condition, that he would not return 
to England till the troubles of that country were at an 
end. 

Innocent was no ſooner informed of the pretence made 
ule of by the barons, tor not jubmitting to the ſentence 
of excommuincation, than he publiſhed another bull, 
wherein he excommunicatec them all by name. Their 


lands were put under an interdlict, as well as the city of 


London, WR Wa ſided with them. The barons hav- 
ing expected this lecond bull, they retolved not to re- 
gard it, 456 4: prevent Irs being 2 pub my d in London. 
The pope had now the mortitication to tee his authority 
trampled upon, without being able to help it, ſince the 
people wesc a; zainſt him. Whwitthe barons and citizens 
"of London were t bus vigorouſly reſolved not to regard 
the pope, John c conti art ravaging the kingdom, and 
elpccially the lands of the Confederate Larons; 
contedetate Aber we in a moſt 
miſerable condition ; for, ;afhens! of regaining their an- 
cient privileges, bey 


The however, 


bcigld their cltates plunderecl and 


— 


* William de Albiney, whom the barons had ſent for and 
made govenor under the archbiſhop, William de Lancaſter, 
William de Emesford, and ſome others, were ſent cloſe pri- 
ſoners to Corſe-Caſtle. The ordinary ſoldiers, except the 
croſs-bovw men, were all hanged. XI. Paris, An. 1215. 

Hence may be gueſſed, what vaſt ſums of money the pope 
in thoſe days extoried from the Englith, and what great riches 
the clergy poſloſſed, When this archbiſhop was to pay the pope 
as much as would now be equal to fifty thouſand pounds, He 
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HISTOR T OF ENGLAND. 


given to See en, whilſt the king was glutting him 
with the pleaſure of revenge. Their wretched boy 
cauled them to run the rick of their own and the king. 
dom's ruin, in order to be revenged on the king 
at the expence of the poor people. They fe: nt w. onda 
the king of France, by Saher, carl of Wind heſter, ang 
Robert I'itz-Walter, who carried letters ſealed inch 
barons ſeal, that if he would tend over prince Le vis his 
lon, they would tet the crown of England on his | bead. 
provided he brought forces cnough with him to free 
them from the tyranny of king John. Philig _ 
not much ſolliciting to accept of the offer the ky 
made him. He before had thoughts of conque ting 
England, and if the lots of his fleet, much more than 
the threats of the pope, had made him deſiſt from his 
enterprize, he had ſtill a deſire to bring it about, if, 
good opportunity ſhould offer. And as this, which the 
rupture between John and the barons furniſhed him 
with, ſeemed a favourable one, immediately embraced 
it. He defired the barons to give tw enty- -five hoſtages 
tor the performance of their word, which they readil 
conſented to. Upon the arrival of the hoſtages at Paris, 
prince Lewis, who was then in Languedoc warring 
againſt the Albigenſes, came to the king his father in 
order to prepare tor this important expedition, He 
immediately {ent over ſome troops to the barons + f with 
alſurances that he would ſoon follow i in perſon, with x 
much greater number of forces, 11 order to carry on the 
war. 
The pope being dit pleaſed with the warlike prepara- 
tions of France, dilpatched, in 1216, Gallo, as his k. 
gate, to endeavour to put a ſtop to the m. The lege 
havi ing an audience of the king, forbade him in the pope: 
2 to carry his arms into Ungland, as bei ing Patt 0 
Peter's patrimony, and thre 2tened all pertons what- 
3 with excommunication that ſhould, directh 9. 
indirectly, give any aſbſtance to the English barons, 
Philip, being concerned at theſe menaces, re pled, that 
the claim to England, as the patrimony of St. Peter, 
was built upon a falle foundation; that it was evident 
king John had not the power to fubje&t Ins kingdom, b 
a bare act of his own will, without the conlent of the 
ſtates; that an act of tuch a nature was beyon: | what any 
king couk d pretend to, and that the maxims v. hichthe 
pope had a mind to introduce, were too pernicious toal 
civil ſtates to be received. Matthew Paris favs, that al 
the great men of France unanunoully decl: ed, tho il they 
per maintain this point even to death, that no king 
prince, by his fingle authority, had power to o1xe 
Ae or make over his kingdom, and red) enſlaxe 
his nobility. Theſe things were tranſacted at Lyons, 
about fifteen days after J aſter. The pope's pro hibition 
vas not ſufficient to put a ſtop to their pr ceeding 5 
Lewis was quickly in readinc!s to tail for gland 

a flect of ſeven hundred ſhips. In the | interim, Join 
retired to Wincheſter. Lewis landed his troops at 
Saucen without moleſtation, whence hie marchel 
acainſt Rocheſter, where he met with httle reſiſtance. 
ic ſoon became maſter of that city, and drew 2 aſter i 
the whole county of Kent, except Dover-Caille, whet: 
John had left a flrong garriton under the commandet 
Hubert de ] Burgh, a brave and taithful governor. 
Gailo, the pope's legate, received] orders to repair in. 
to lngland, and pul blüh the bull of excommunication 
ag: ainſt the barons. At the ſame time, the abbot of 
Au; zuſtin's was commiſſioned to pronounce p prince Læus 
excommunicated upon his arrival in England. [v1 
endeavoured to avert this blow, by repreienting 0 the 
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is ſaid to have been promoted to the ſce of York for not havilg 
known woman, 

+ Under the command of the Caſtcllan of St. Omers, Hug! 
Cha icun, Euſtace de Neville, Giles de Melun, and others 
ho came up the I hames to London, on the 27th of Februat!: 
Some of the Engliſh barons holding a tournament witi _ 
French noblemen, one of them mor tally wounded Geoftre) 
de M. indeville, carl of Eſſex, to the oreat grief of his party» 


M. Paris. 


abbot, 


0 


r, his right to the crown of England. 
His excommunication, however, did not prevent the 
:nce from Prolecuting his enterprize. After the con- 
my of Rocheſter, he marched to London, where 
- 3 barons and citizens took the oath of re . to 
him, after he had lolemnly ſworn, that he would reſtore to 
hem all their loſt inheritances, and to the nation their 
th ent privileges. No hiſtorian mentions the coronation 
Levis; but it is certain that he acted as king, and 
managed every thing relating to the government, as if 
he had been lawfully inveſted with the royal authority. 
He fummoned, on the 14th of June, the king of Scot- 
und, and all the great men of England to do him ho- 
mage, or forthwith to depart the nation. Upon this 
roclamation came in to him, William, earl Warren; 
William, carl of Arundel; William earl of Saliſbury, 
the king's bale brother; William Marſhal the Younger, 
and many others. He made Simon Langton high 
chancellor, who being incenſed againſt the pope, had 
erſuaded the barons and citizens of London to deſpiſe 
the pope's cenſures, and, notwithſtanding the interdict, 
to be preſent at divine ſervice, which was celebrated as 
uſual. Lewis eafily conlented to a circumſtance o 
aoreeable to his intentions. Having reſolved upon this 
undertaking, he foreſaw he ſhould meet with obſtacles 
from the pope, and therefore determined not to pay any 
regard to his cenſures. Lewis's friends daily increaſed 
in number, and he quickly became maſter of the ſouth- 
ern counties. He then marched towards N ortolk and 
Suffolk, both which likewiſe ſubmitted to him. He 
met with no reſiſtance but from William de Colingham, 
who having got together a thouſand archers, kept al- 
ways Cloſe by the fide of the prince's army, and never 
ſpared the French plundering parties. Shortly after, 
Lewis's party in the north took the city of York, and 
ſent for him to come 1n thoſe parts in order to finiſh 
the conqueſt of all the country beyond the Humber. 
Whilſt he was making preparation for that expedition, 
he received a letter from the king his father, reproving 
him for having left behind him the caſtles of Dover and 
Windfor, which were of greater moment than the north- 
ern counties. He then marched back in order to lay 
ſiege to Dover, whilſt the Engliſh barons, with their 
own troops, inveſted Windſor. At the fame time, 
Alexander I. king of Scotland, purſuant to Lewis's 
ſummons, did him homage in perlon, for the lands he 
held of the crown of England : which done, Lewis and 
the Englith barons promiſed him, upon oath, that they 
would never make peace without his knowledge. This 
pronuſe, however, was not well kept. A little aſter, 
John was deſerted by the Flemiſh and Poictevin troops 
whom Lewis had enticed away from his ſervice. Lewis 
lent ambaſſadors to Rome, who earneſtly endeavoured 
to vindicate their maſter's claim to the crown of Eng- 
land. His right was founded upon his marriage with 
Blanch of Caſtile; and they pretended, that John hav- 
ng being lawfully depoſed by the barons, the crown was 
evolved to Blanch his neice. As the large account 
which an hiſtorian has given of the conference the am- 
baſſadors had with Innocent, may be of ſervice 1n clear- 
ng up this matter, it will not be amiſs to relate ſome of 
the particulars. The pope objected to the ambaſſadors, 
that ſuppoſing John was lawfully depoſed, his children 
ought not to be involved in the ſame misfortune. But 
Stanting that his children, young as they were, had been 
partakers of their father's crimes, Eleanor of Bretagne, 
'thur's fiſter, who was at that time in confinement in 
riſtol Caſtle, and who was ſtill alive, had the prece- 
ence of all others. In ſhort, that the emperor Otho, 
lon of Henry It's eldeſt daughter, ought maniteitly to 
ucceed before Blanch of Cattile, who was born of the 
. Youngeſt, The ambaſſadors replied, that Fleanor's 
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oval wn had given him ſuch proofs of affection and 
brite that as a mark of his gratitude he granted it great 
le des. Among other things, he made it a mayor- town, 
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father and Otho's mother being both dead, there was 
no room for repreſentation ; but the mother of Blanch 
being ſtill living, her daughter might in reaſon and iuſ- 
tice repreſent her. But, anſwered the pope, why ſhould 
Blanch have the preterence of the king of Caſtile, her 
brother, and of the queen of Leon, her eldeſt ſiſter? 
This was a home queſtion, ſays Rapin : but, as the 
buſineſs was not on this occafion, ſo much to give good 
reaſons, as to alledge ſome one, whether good or bad, in 
order to afford a fort of ſatisfaction to the pope, the 
ambaſladors were not at a loſs for an anſwer. They 
affirmed, that when there were ſeveral heirs, and the 
next of kin did not appear and put in his claim, a more 
diſtant relation might take poſſeſſion of the inheritance. 
ſaving to the other his right : that this was the founda- 
tion their maſter went upon ; and therefore if afterwards 
a nearer than he ſhould put in his claim to England, he 
ſhould be always ready to give him reaſonable fatisfac- 
tion. Innocent ſeemed to reſt fatisfied with this reply 
which was made, not ſo much to prove the juſtice of 
Lewis's title, as to ſhow a deference to the pope in de- 
bating the matter before him. But let the pope's deci- 
hon be what it might, Lewis had previouſly reſolved to 
go on with his pretended right, which was built much 
leſs upon equity than the force he had with him. 

John, with a conſiderable body of troops left Win- 
cheſter, and marched into Norfolk and Suffolk, where 
he committed great ravages. But upon intelligence 
that the barons had raiſed the fiege of Windfor, with 
deſign to give him battle, he retired to Stamford, where 
he found an advantageous poſt, in which it would be 
difficult to attack him. John thought, that prolonging 
the war would be much better than hazarding a battle, 
which might prove fatal to his cauſe. Luckily for him, 
a very dangerous plot was diſcovered to the barons, 
which otherwiſe would have infallibly involved them in 
ruin. According to Knighton and Matth. Paris, one 
of Lewis's prime confidents, the viſcount of Melun, was 
(eized by a mortal diſtemper at London, which cauſed 
him to {end for ſuch of the barons as were poſted there 
for the ſeeurity of the city. When they were in his pre- 
lence, he told them, that he could not torbear diſcover- 
ing a ſecret to them, which lay heavy upon his con- 
ſcience, and which, if it was any longer concealed from 
the Englith, would infallibly hurry them to utter de- 
ſtruction. The ſecret was this; “ that the prince had 
*« reſolved to rid himſelf, either by baniſhment or other- 
*« wile, of all the barons that had taken up arms againſt 
king John, deeming them traitors to their king and 
* country.” He allo told them, that this reſolution 
was taken at a council of ſixteen French lords, of whom 
he himſelf was one, and that the prince had ſworn to 
perform it. He declared, upon the word of a dying 
man, what he had told them was true, and that they 
had the lets reaſon to queſtion it, as he was upon the 
point of going to render an account of his actions be- 
fore God. The diſcovery of this diabohcal ſcheme 
made many begin to repent of having called 1n the fo- 
reigners, and ſeriouſly to think of returning to the obe- 
dience of their ſovereign. Accordingly, forty of the 
barons privately gave John atlurances of their good in- 
tentions ; but the reſt would not venture to truſt a prince 
whom they had ſo grievouſly offended, and with whole 
cruel and revengetul temper they were but too well ac- 
quainted. John, in the mean time, kept in perpetual 
motion, not knowing whom to truſt, being ſuſpicious of 
his own friends, He marched into Nortolk, where he 
pitched upon the little town of Lynn *, as a place of 
ſecurity for his treatures, his crown, ſceptre, and other 
things of value. Being preſſed by the barons, and fear- 
ing that his treaſures were not fate at Lynn, he reſolved 
to remove them to a place in Lincoln, whither he in- 
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and preſented the firſt mayor with his own ſword, which is 
ſtill carefully kept chere. | | 
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tended to retire. He and his whole army narrowly 
caped drowning in the large morals *, Which parts the 
two counties of Lincoln and Norfolk. Before he was 


got quite over, the tide coming up the river Well- 


{[tream, which ' overflows the marſh land at high-water, 
put him in extreme danger: but if he elcaped himſelt, 
he could not ſave his bags age, which was all ſwallowed 
up by the waters. Tic arcived that night at Swineſhead 


Abbey, where he tos * up his lodging. His anzuith of 


mind for his loſs, which was irretrievable in the circum- 
ſtances he was in, threw him into a violent fever, winch 
was much heightened by his inconſiderately eating ſome 
peaches. On the morrow, not being able to ride en 
horſeback, he was carried in a litter to Sleatord-Cattle, 
whence the next * he was carried to Newark. Here, 
finding his illnets encreaſe, he made his will, wherein he 
appoint: ed Henry his elde it {on, then but ten Years of 
age, his heir, He wholly ſpent in the care of his {oul, 
the remaining time of his fickneſs, which put an end to 
jus days on the 28th of Oc ober, 1216, in the fifty-firſt 
year of his age, after an unhappy reign of ſeventeen 
Years; ſeven months, and ten days. . Iis body was car- 
ried to W orceſter according to his own order, and bu— 
ried with little funeral pomp in the cathedral, where I1s 
tomb, with his image upon it, is ſtill to be {cen, but 
* ithout any inſcript ion. According to ſome hiſtorians, 
he was poiloned by a monk of Swinthead Abbcy. 

The proceedings of king John was very unjuſt, el- 
peciaily with reg; ard to Richard ns brother; the death 
of prince Arthur his nephew, of which he never cleared 
I1milt thoroughly; the perpetual impritonment ot 


Eleauor of Bretagne his neice; his divorcing Avita ot 


Glouceſter; his extreme indolence when Phil: ip Augul- 
tus was taking from him his dominions in France; the 
meanneis he ſhowed in reſigning hi 1s crown to the pope's 


le gate; his breach of faith with his barons; and laſtly, 
jus bei inging into the kingdom an army of OO mer- 
Cenaries, in order to be revenged of his ſub} cts. The 


character of this prince may be ſummed u, in a few 
words; he had icarcely any good qu: uty; and his taults 
were many and great, as the reader may obſerve by an 
attentive peruſal 'of the foregoing pages. Had he acted 
wricly he would not have given his barons any cause for 
dlguft Lafter the ſigning of the charte rs at Runne-Mede. 
tHe alto rated taxes without the content of the ſtates, 
which, we may oblerve, was no unutual thing ever fince 
the reign of William the Conqueror. King John's for- 
tune never agreed with his temper. He was a lover of 
cue and quiet, and his fate was to be perpetually in ac- 

tion. He was framed neither for proipe rity nor adyer- 


cy; the forme r made lum two inlolent, and the latter 
diejected him to a very great degree. So that a middle 
ſortune Ks doubtlets lace been moſt {nitable to his 
genius. To this prince was chiefly owing the regulating 


of the civil government of the City Of London, and of 
mot of the other cs of ti KG, MY CC NANNr 
It is in at Gre lehnt. Accorchnge 1% Cuniden and tome 
others, Join was the lirſt tat comet iterling Money, 
The ceremonies obleryed at tie init. mr t Ot an carl, 


were inſtitu! 0 by him. Hie allo clhichlithechthe laws of 
england in trol. td, and gave the aingue-ports the pri- 
V1 ileges they enjoy at this day. 

King John had ao iflue by bis two firſt wires. By 
Labella 0 Argoulcine, = third Wite, ne lad two lain 
and three daugbters. Henry Jucceeded him. Richard 


was earl of Cornwal, ant atrerwird! cholen king of the 
Romans. Of his three davwnters, Joanna was married 
4% Alexander I. king of Seotland, Fleanor efpouled 
tft Wullam Marſhal, cart of 3e embroke; and atter hi. 
lontiort; carl of Leiceſter. The 
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* The waſhes between a place called the Crofs Keys in 


Norfolk, -and Forſdike in Holland. in Lincolnthire. 


The coronation Was folcmnized at Glouceſter, on St. 
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01 mom and St, Jude” day, im the hy ROC of Gallo, the Pope 8 


le; zalc; Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter; Jocclin, of Bach; Sil- 
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emperor Frederic II. married the third, whey. 8 
was Ilabella. 

King John founded the abbey of Bowley in Ner 
Foreſt, Hampſhire; alſo a abbey of black monks ; 
the city of Wincheſter. He founded likewil; the 
naſtery of Farringdon, 2 that of Hales Owen in I "s 
hire. He re-edified Godſtow and Wroxel —_ MT 
and enlarged the chapel of Knareſborough, we 
King's reign, St. Mary Overy's in Southwark 
gun to be built. Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbun, 
founded a monaſtery at Weſt Dercham In Norſk 
which, upon the dittulution in the time ot Henry VII 
came to the family of the Derehams, who till hold: it. 


EF IV. 
HENRY III., sIR NAME D or WINCHESTER 


HIS prince aſcended the throne of England on 
the 19th of October, 1216, and in the tenth year 
ot his age. During this reign, which was of a rent 
length, the reader may obſerve, firſt, the inſatiable an. 
rice of the court of Rome, and the tv ranny the exe. 
ciſed over the nation. In the ſecond place, the le 
entered into by the barons, to oppole the deſpotic and 
arbitrary power which was intended to be introduced into 
the kingdom. Thurdly, and laſtly, the ill uſe the hy. 
rons made of the authori ty, which they had u! urpel 
under that pretence, and the untortunate ſucceis w 
rendered all their proceedings fruitlels. 
At the time of Henry's aſcending the throne, the 
kingdom was greatly convulſed ; but the wiſe and ban 
earl of Pembroke, who was capable of the greateſt de- 
lizns, determined to ſupport the authority of the infant 
prince. Without being diſheartened in this extremity, 
the earl undertook to raiſe the hopes of the honef 
and w eli-meaning Engliſh, and to drive the foreigner 
out of the Kingdom. As ſoon as John was dead, the 
carl of Pembroke convened the lords who had adhered 
to that prince, and preſenting young Henry to them, 


g 
made a ſpeech, which thus began * Behold you 


„“ king!” Then he repreſented to them, “That a 
th ,ouoh the conduct of the late King had given the 
contederate barons a plauſible ptetence to complan, 
it was not Teatonable to take the crown from a famil 
which had worn it ſo long, much lets to give it t04 
„ toreigner. That king John's faults being perlond, 
it would be unjuſt to puniſh the prince Nis fon for 
them, whole tender age ſecured him from all impu- 
tations on that account. He alſo told them, © That 
„ the reme dy made ule of by the contederate barons, 
vas woric than the dilcalc, ſince it tended to the 
reducing the kingdom under a thametal (eryitude. 
And therefore in the preſent poſture ot affairs, no- 
thing was able to deliver, them trom the e impen ug 
voke, but their firm union under a prince i! 10 Was, 
BCVOnd all de onbit, the lawtul cir to the ere wen.“ ' The 
allcinbly were 10 ple: aled. with his ſpeech, that they 
cried with one voice, „We will have Hen! y dor Ol 
TY king. 7 A day Was ACCOT [7121 aPDoi! ted lor x i 
coronation; and the Cceremoln WAS Pe! ro OTINCE Wi . 
tle Pomp, by the bithons of Wincheſter a 
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With Gallo the igt, WHO ctpoued Fenn 
tcrelt to the Ut! noſt Of his power. Before tn 
was let ou his head, the ufunt oath was àmimiteted 
[11 * WICH ne 14 Ae * Hane! , LE matte! 
ini WAILCTH: THC (ate, Nuo had cel lis Dial 
terelt in view cauted the young pri nee to do hon | 
the holy | Thel eee Bl tell. F 
{16 11! DE. L heels COVCLLLNUPS 2 ein 05 0 a: 3 
bly of the Ions „ Who reprelented at that tune the 
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veſter, of Worceſter ; Ranulph. earl of Cheſter; Wee 
Marſhal, earl of Pembroke; \W iam, carl of Fertas; Joan 
VI. 'r{hal, and Fi Hilip de Alhbiner 5 * en the abbot: and 1201S 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſays Walter of CovenTth 


I 
was then at Roamic, ſollic ry 9 7 the * taking of h1< {1 fp en! 101 
mation. 
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ation choſe the earl of 1 guardian to the 
4 : ga” protector of the realm, that is, regent of the 
T 15 om. The regent thou. ht he had reaſon tO hope, 
kung the making known how ready the new king was to 
1 int a gence! ral pardon, would ſoon di lolve the conte- 
gan racy: and therefore the ea ro Pembroke tent letters 


to all the barons and corporations in the kingdom, AC- 
quainting them of Henry” S ACCC{110N to me crown, and 
pon Sf: N PAT rewards 10 all that wv oul: turn to their 
duty: The reſolution of a great number of con- 
0 bj 4 barons, being now taken, they began to think 
making their peace with their lawful lovercign. The 
xc . prince Lewis, which was publithed 
e{h every Sunday, furniſhed them w. [th a further mo- 
i to change, which carried no leſs force with it. The 
Jof Lewis be gan to dec line, at the time when they 

be oy to be in a moſt proſperous condition. The 
rarfing of the ſiege of Dover contributed hkewile to their 
decay. Prince Lewis had frequcntly tried to bribe 
Hubert de r governor of that place ; but he had 
always foun: in that brave man, a loyal y uhich was 
P! root a2; inf all temptation. 1 he death of king John 
happening during, this fieze, Lewis was in hopes the 
gOVernol would become more tractable: and therefore 
ordere / him to be ſummoueda treih to ſurrender; at the 
{ame time he repreſented to him, that ſince by John's 
death, he was releaſed from his oath of allegi: ance, he 
might, with a fafe conſcience, {wear fealty to 2 prince, 
vom his countrymen had owned for their ſovereign, 
and who would take e a pleaſure in ſh: owing bin! mar ks of 
his eſteem. Hubert anſwered, that the late ki ing hav- 


ale 
44+» 


ing ett a an Heir, to WHOM his alle mans "© was due; he 


ud maintain his caute to the laſt drop of his blood. 
Ale „ he could never believe, that a ſhameful cow- 
arvice could be a means to gain the eficem of any brave 
prince. lewis ending him {till immoveable, threatened 
to put his brother, who was in his power, to death. 
This threat made no impreſſion on the governor, 

continued to detend, with the lame reto! the im- 
portant place committed to luis truſt. Lewis not being 
able to obtain poſſeſſion of Dover, railed the ſieve, and 
inveſted the caltto of Herciord, Which made Hut; a taint 
conduct here hi 8 dip! ated the 


retiitance. 
Lnguſh. W ich extreme regret tie Lui lords now 
beheld their own eſtates of inher' tance given to foreign— 
ers, without any regard to their con . 3. Their dit 
contents were {till he ighteneg "Oy the inchicretion of ſome 
Frenchmen, who uvbraided the Enzlith barons for trai- 
rd, and told thein, the y Were not At to be entruſted 
wich the cuſtody of caſtics, 1 oy le exprett 25, added 
to the dilcovery mace by Le viicount of Melun 7 4.5 
cauſed among the IUnglith, and ctbeclally among the 
nobllity, an univerſal dill itistaction, which Lewis did 
Nut vet perceive, but he toon felt the effects of it. 
During theie traniactions the rejeat judged it neceſ- 
ſary to lend notice to the pope of the death of king, 
John, and the coronation of his ion : ; entreating him at 


who 
)} ution, 
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* Ever fince the ! beginning of king John's reigns on whoſe 
head the earl had been very inſtrumental j in {etting the crown, 
by his dil; gence and addreſe, he had all along rem: ained attached 
N the ſervice of that prince, without ever deſerting him in his 
3 Ake. 7 His approved loyalty having rained him the 
0 V confidence of his maſter, he had always a ſhare in 

ecret counſels. Ir was this alſo that partly qualified 

5 Are any other, to be at the helm of affairs in o. 
3 ng ſeaſon n. Sn was perfectly well ac quainted with 
ods Wim doubt les, and the intereſts and intrigues of 
rreateſt cauted them, He was not ignorant, chat the 
- * aan r Ge barons were extreme! y di lutisfed with the 
Ae ad called to their aid; and upon the knowledge of 
There that he chief ly built his hopes. 

0 Is xt | is a letter {till extant to Hugh de Lacy, a baron 
» Co! itaining a ſafe conduct to come and treat with the 

S WI 1 a promt nile of the reſtitution of bis eſtate and privi- 

n the carl of P. embroxe's name is affixed alone to the 
Gut Nov. IB, in the firſt year of this reign, 
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| Hug 1 de Lacy, wiſheth health. We re- 
u fort! hwith come in all fafety to pay us ho- 
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then, had been one of the mott 


III. 187 
the fame time, to take into his protect mn the young 
Prince, who was on all ſides furrounded with foreign 
and domeſtic enemies. The pope- therefore, with a 
view to keep England firm to his intereſt, {ent freſh 
powers to his legate to renew the excommun cation of 
the prince of France and confeder 555 barons. 
to whom the legate communicate 2d his flew order 
lemnly protc ted againſt all that ſhould be d ne to [1s 
prejudice. The les; as . to the pope's orders, 
held a ſynod at Briſt where he excommunicated 
Lewis again with all the I Lone formalities + and by 
this means, he furniſhed ſome of the barons with a pre- 
tence to diſpenſe with doing the homage Lewis required. 

On the approach of Chrittmas, the two parties 
agreed upon a truce during the holidays. Lewis made 
ute of that opportunity to hold a general agembly at 
Oxford, whilſt the regent held another at Cambridge. 
The king” 5 party having propoſed that the treaty ſhould 
be prolonge d, Lewis at firſt refuſed to agree to it. ut 
the news Which he received preſently after, that the 
pope deſigned to confirm in a full conſiſtory, the ex- 
communication thundered out by his legate, « cauſed him 
to conſent, that it ſhould be prolonged till a month after 
Eaſter, his deſign being to go to Paris, 
king his father S. I his truc e prov ed of great advan- 
tage to the king and the earl of Pemior: oke. The earl 
improved the ac «lrantage | by reinforcing Ins army with 
new levies, aud by gaining, by ſecret practices, ſeveral 
of the confederate 5 barons; among whom was William 
Marſhal; eldeſt ton of the earl ot Pembroke, who till 
zealous part iſans of 
France. At the ſame time came over to the king, 
William Long-Sworcl, carl of Saliſbury, with the earls 
of Arundel and Warren. The cinque-ports likewiſe 
declared for He: y, and in April, 1217, they fitted out 
a fleet to oppote iewis's return. But though their flect 
tought the French, and de ſtroye ſeveral of thcir ſhips, 
yet they could not lunder the prince's landing at Sand- 
wich. This oppottion to xa! [perat. Lewis, that he 
reduced the town to aſhes, as n one of the cingue- 
ports. 

Upon the expiration of the truce. the regent ſent the 
earl of Cheſter to beſiege Mont-Sorel, a town in Lei- 
celterſhire, where there was a aprons garriſon; but 
Lewis ſent the earl of Perche || at the head of twenty 
thouland men, with orders to march duectly towards the 
enemy. Upon the approach of this army, the earl of 
Cheſter, whoſe forces were not ſo numerous, ratſed the 
ſiege, and returned to the regent. - But the French 

general, not being content with t! Lat advantage, Ns] 
the deſign of belicg ing Uüncoln- W which held « 
lor the King, though the citv had do for the "a 
rons ** In! his m. arch thither, the French troops COIN - 
mitted ſuch terrible ravages, that hiitorians deſcribe 
them as an army of devils rather than men. But this 
eaſtle was of too great moment to be negiected, and ih 
regent uſed his utmoſt endeavours to relieve it, 
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mage and ſerviee; and we give you ſafe- conduct to come and 
commune with us, and to return in fatety. And we will you 
to know, that if you do come to us, we will fully reſtore to 
you your rights and liberties, by the counſel of our well-be- 
loved Ra Ih, dart of Cheſter; William, carl of F errars, and 
other our faithful counſellors. For, notwitaſtanding our father 
John, of happy memory, was in foine reſpect r. towards 
you; yet ought not we to be charged with his failures 
ought they „ in any reſpect, to be imputed to us. 
See p. 185. 

S Walter of Coventry favs, the pope ordered his nuncio in 
France to hold a ſynod at Me! un. and put the kingdom unde 
an interdict, unleſs Philip zecalled his fon out of E "ng O49] 
Upon which the king preſently ordered him to come o er, and 
he himſelf in perſon at the ſynod. 

| Mareſchal of France, a young man of great 
whom he had juſt brought over with him. 
Winton, was lord of this caſtle. 

* Gibert de Gant had beſieged it a long time in vain, and 
been vigorouſly repulſed in all his aſſaults. Ile was made earl 
of Lincoln by Levis. 
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the French were battering the caſtle with all poſſible 
vigour, and the beſieged making as brave a defence, he 
drew all his forces together, with a reſolution to ſave that 
lace. He therefore advanced as far as Newark, which 
is but twelve miles from Lincoln, where the beſiegers 
were greatly ſurprized at the ſudden approach of a pow- 
erſul army. Hereupon the French general called a 
council ot war, in order to confult on the means proper 
to be taken on this urgent occaſion. The Engliſh army 
approached the city without any oppoſition, and the re- 
ent cauſed a body of choſen troops, commanded by 
Fulk de Brent, to enter the caſtle at a poſtern-gate 
which opencd into the fields, and was left unguarded by 
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the French. Fulk was no ſooner in, but purſuant to 
the orders he had received from the regent, he tallied 
out upon the beſiegers, whilſt the king's army ſtormed 
one of the city gates. 
The reſult of this engagement was, that the French 
army was defeated, and the earl of Perch was flain 1n 
the act of upbraiding the Englith who had eſpouſed his 
maſter's cauſe, for having betrayed him by their coun- 
ſels. After the death of their general, a dreadful ſlaugh- 
ter was made of the French troops, who almoſt all pe- 
riſhed on this occaſion. The city of Lincoln, which 
had from the beginning of the diffention taken part with 
the barons, was delivered up to be plundered by the 
ſoldiers, who met with a prodigious ſtore of rich booty, 
which made them give it the name ot Lincoln Fair “. 
In the mean time Lewis laid ſiege to Dover Caſtle, 
where he met with ſo ſtout a reſiſtance, that he aban- 
doned the enterprize, and retreated to London ; where 
upon his arrival, he ſent to the king his father for ſuc- 
cours, but Philip, through the tear of incurring the 
pope's diſpleaſure, pretended he did not care to aſſiſt his 
ſon; and therefore reſuſed to fend any forces, whereby 
Lewis's army might be ſtrengthened. But with a view 
to ſet his affairs on a better footing, he ordered Blanch, 
his daughter-in-law, to raile a body of troops and ſhips 
in her own name, and to tranſport them to England. 
The eommanders of the fleet of the cinque-ports, hav- 
ing received intelligence that the French troops were to 
embark at Calais, waited for them in their paſſage and 
gave them battle, wherein they took and deſtroyed the 
greateſt part of the French fleet Lewis was greatly 
chagrined at thete lofles; and moreover, he was blocked 
up in London by the Engliſh. Hereupon he ſued for 
peace; but he gave the regent to underſtand, that he 
would never content to dithonourable terms, or ſuch 
as would not ſecure thoſe that had invited him into 
England, from being ever called in queſtion concerning 
that circumſtance. The regent, however, granted a 
peace, the terms of which were as tollows : 

„That all perſons who had ſided with Lewis, ever 
ſince the beginning of the war, ſhould be reſtored to all 
the rights they enjoyed betore the troubles. 

That the city of London ſhould have her ancient 
privileges, 

That all the priſoners taken ſince the coming of 
Lewis into England ſhould be let at liberty. But as to 
thoſe that were taken on either fide, betore that time, 
commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to enquire, whether 
thoſe of his party had actually joined him, at the time 
of their being made priſoners. 

That the ranſoms already paid ſhould not be re- 
turned, and that ſuch as were become due ſhould be 


© 


* 
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* An idea of the immenſe riches of the cathedral, may be 
formed from the conſideration, that Geoffrey de Draping, the 
precentor, complained that he had loſt eleven thouſand marks 
for his own ſhare, 

+ As the Engliſh had but forty, and the French eighty 
large ſhips, the king's flect durſt not attack them in the front, 
but tacking about, and getting to the windward, they bore 
down upon them, and made great ſlaughter of them with their 
archers; but what contributed moſt to their victory, was their 
having great quantities of quick-lime in powder, the which 
being caſt into the air, was blown by the wind into the 
Frenchmen's eyes and blinded them, The commanders of 


4 


punctually paid: but that nothing ſhould be demande! 2 
of the priſoners, whole ranſoms had not been agreed {c 
upon, 

That all the Engliſh, of what rank and conditio 
ſoever, priſoners or others, who took up arms r 
king John, ſhould ſwear allegiance to king Henry 

That the hoſtages prince Lewis had taken for the 
payment of the ranſoms which were become due, bod 
be releaſed immediately upon the payment of the money 

That all the places, towns, and caſtles, in 2 
ſion of Lewis, ſhould be delivered up to the king. mY 

That the King of Scotland ſhould be included i 
the treaty, upon his reſtoring all that he had taken dur 
tne war, and that the king of England ſhould d 
the ike with regard to him. 

Ihe ſame thing was ſtipulated in behalf of the prince 
of Wales. That Lewis ſhould cauſe all the iſlands t,. 
be given up that had been taken in his name. 

That he ſhould renounce the homages he had g. 

ceived from the ſubjects of the king of England. 

| ** That whatever was due to him, and of whichthe 

time of payment was expired, ſhould be punctually paid 
him. 

** That in the firſt article relating to thoſe that ha 
ſided with Lewis, eccleſiaſtics were not included, hut 
with reſpect to the lay- fees they held before the war,” 

After the ſigning of the above treaty, Lewis received 
abſolution from the hands of the legate. Shortly after 
Lewis ſet fail for France, having previouſly borrow. 
five thouſand marks of the city 2 London to pay hi 
debts. | | 

Henry, being now freed from his enemy, he maden 
public entry into London, where he was received with: 
great deal of pomp, and with every demonſtration of an 
univerſal ſatisfaction. Here he took a folemn oath that 
he would maintain the nation in their privileges. The 
pope's legate then proceeded to excommunicate all the 
eccleſiaſtics who adhered to Lewis. Many were ſu⸗ 
pended, many were .deprived of their benefices, and 
many were very heavily fined 1. And Alexander, king 
of Scotland, who had been excommunicated for doing 
homage to a foreign prince, embraced the offer of being 
included in the treaty. Accordingly he came to Not 
ampton, where he was ablolved by the legate, ate 
which he did homage to Henry for the fees he held n 
England. And then he delivered up Carlifle, whict be 
had taken during the late troubles. 
| In the beginning of the following year, 1218, fererdl 

of the barons, being diſcontented at the regent's equi. 
ing them to reſtore the eſtates which king John ha 
confiſcated and given to them; the regent, there, 
in order to prevent diſturbances for the ſuture, forclvy 
compelled thoſe who refuſed to comply. Robert Gag 
was the only one, however, that held out a ſiege of eg 
days, in the caſtle of Nottingham &, belonging to te 
biſhop of Lincoln, But at length; he ſurrendered the 
caſtle to the biſhop, upon condition he would pay hm! 
hundred pounds ſterling. The reſt that were the 
ſame caſe, ditheartened by his example, made ſimul 
compoſitions. And to complete the eſtabliſhment ® 
the young king on the throne, he had ſtil] to ſatisfy te 
pope, who did not ſeem inclined to pardon the ecclel⸗ 
aſtics, who had deſpiſed the pope's interdict. In con. 
ſequence of which, at the inſtance of the legate,! 
regent publiſhed a proclamation, commanding all th 


5 —— a 
| | 
the Engliſh fleet were Philip de Albiney, and John Marſha b 


* . s = U 10! 
The French admiral was one Euſtace, who from * 


turned pirate, and at laſt was made admiral of the Frenc ky 

M. Paris ſays, Richard, baſe fon of king John, cut at . 

head. T indal. 1 \ 
t Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, paid to the pope's uſe ae” 

ſand marks, and one hundred to the legate, whole — 

being followed by many of the biſhops, and other my 

perſons, vaſt ſums of money were raiſed for the pope © 
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was always ſure to gain, whoever loſt, Tindal. Vent 
According to Mat. Paris, it was ths caſtle ol 8. 
that Robert Gaugy defended againſt the forces of the des 


excom 


excommunicated ecclefiaſtics that had not been ab- 
ſolxed, to depart the kingdom on pain of impriſonment. 
Th e rigorous proceedings made them think of com- 
. matters with the legate, who demanded vaſt 
ms of money from them. The regent, after having 
ſatistied the pope, lent expreſs orders“ to all the ſheriffs 
of the kingdom, that they ſhould ſee the two charters 
of king John duly obſerved, and ſhould puniſh, without 
mercy, all thoſe who ſhould preſume to violate the fame. 
Llewellyn, prince of Wales, being in league with the 
French, took ſeveral places while they were 1n England, 
which it would have been a hard matter to diſpoſſeſs 
him of, without drawing together the troops which had 
been diſbanded. The regent not being willing to levy 
an army, granted the prince of Wales an honourable 
and advantageous peace, and procured lum the legate's 
ablolution, hoping by that means, to induce that turbu- 
ent prince to ſet down in quiet g. Soon after the con- 
cluſion of the peace. Gallo the legate tet out for Rome, 
having been previouſly recalled, carrying with him 
twelve hundred marks. Pandulph, who had been fre- 
quently mentioned in king John's reign, was made 
looate in his room. 
The regent finding his orders concerning the two 
charters were not duly executed, he ſent itinerant juſtices 
into all the counties, in the beginning of 1219, to caule 
th: to be ſtrictly obſerved. He was fully perſuaded, 
tuat he could not, without manifeſt injuſtice, and great 
injury to the honour and intereſts of the young king, 
diſpenſe with putting in execution, what the prince and 
the king his father had ſworn to perform. William le 
Mareſchal, earl of Pembroke, did not long ſurvive 
this tranſaction, for he died in May following, and was 
ſuoceeded in his office of regent, by Peter des Roches, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and Hubert de Burgh, who had 
detended Dover, chief juſticiary of England, 
In May 1220 8, cardinal Langton being returned 
from Rome into England, Henry was crowned again at 
Weſtminſter. After this ceremony Henry, accompa- 
med by the regent, made a progrels into ſeveral coun- 
ties, with a deſign to make an alteration among the 
2 of caſtles. He met with no oppoſition but 
om William, carl of Albemarle, governor of Rock. 


— 
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*Theſe letters or orders are not to be found in our hiſto- 
ries, but remain upon record in the Tower on the clauſe-roll 
of this year, See Dr. Brady's Appendix, N. 144. 

+ He had the cuſtody of the caftles of Caermarthen, and 
Caerdigan, with their lands and appurtenances, delivered up to 
* during the king's minority, after which he was to reſtore 

em, 

t He was buried in the church of the Knight's Templars, 
(now the Temple-Church) in London, where his effigy in a 
coat of mail is ſtill tobe ſeen in the middle of the round. 
y This year, the new building of the abbey-church of 
Veſtminſter, then called St. Mary's chapel, was begun, the 
king himſelf laying the firſt ſtone, The abbey church of- St. 
eter, Weſtminſter, is ſituated about two hundred yards from 
the Thames: it was hſty years in building. In 1274 it was 
2 damaged by fire; but the kings Edward I. and 
dward II. with the aſſiſtance of the abbots of Weſtminſter, 
repared the loſs; toward which Simon Langham gave 6646ʃ. 
135. 4d. John Elme -ol. and built th {t 
1 Imey gave go7o!. and built the great we 
ow; and Iflip repaired the greateſt part of the church, 
nh of the monaſtery, and built the dean's houſe; renewing 
0 the buttreſles of the church, and erected therein the figures 


of : 
, luch of our kings and queens who had been benefaCtors to 
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ol is curious edifice is kept in repair by a duty of 2d. 
„eery chaldron of coals imported into the city of London. 
: 8 give a general deſcription of this celebrated 
uc en ** live writing it in detached notes in various 
when m3... liſtory, it being more entertaining and inſtructive 
placed in a connected point of view. 
4 or dom built the chapel which bears his name at the 
of it » MN 1502; it coſt 14,000/. Leland, on account 


Wor Aimirable workmanſhip, calls it the Wonder of the 


a _ 3 under the government of abbots and monks, 
2 Lede — enry VIII. when, upon the diſſolution of 
fer any,” © revenues, amounting to 347 10, 05. 2d. ob. 

* were taken away; and it was placed under the 


. of a dean and prebendaries, Benton the laſt abbot 


| 


* 
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| ingham Caſtle, who having ſet himſelf up for a petty 


ſovereign, took little vr no notice of the orders ſent 
from court. The garriſon made ſome ſhow of defend- 
ing themſelves, but when they ſaw the whole country in 
arms to aſſiſt the king, and caſt off their yoke, they ca- 
pitulated ; and by that means preſerved their privileges. 

The earl of Aibemarle was cited to appear before 
the parliament held at Weſtminſter ; but as he did not 
appear an army was ſent againſt him, and upon his ſub- 
miſſion he was pardoned. This year alſo, Joanna, the 
king's ſiſter, was married to Alexander I, king of Scot- 
land, and that king's filter was married to Hubert de 
Burgh, with the conſent of both kings. 

The term of Pandulph's legateſhip being expired, he 
laid down his office, and was choſen biſhop of Nor- 
wich. 

In May 1222, a great wreſtling-match heing made 
between the Londoners and the ccuntry-men, abun- 
dance of people from Weitminſter went to the place 
appointed; but being deſirous of diſputing the prize, 
had the mortification to ſee their neighbours carry off 
the honour of the victory. The triumph, though in 
itſelf icarce worth minding, raiſed, however, the ſpleen 
of the citizens of Weſtminſter, who lay open to the 
inſulting railleries of the conquerors. The ſteward of 
the abbot of Weſtminſter, vainly imagining that his 
maſter's and his own honour were concerned in the caſe, 
undertook to revenge the quarrel of his fellows- citizens, 
and to put them in a way to be even with their neigh- 
bours. To that end, he appointed another match at 
Weſtminſter, to which the citizens of London flocked 
in great numbers: but as they went thither without arms, 
they were rudely ſet upon by the Weſtminſter-men, 
who wounded ſeveral, and put the reit to tight. This 
piece of treachery cauſed a ternble commotion in Lon- 
don, The populace aſſembled, and reſolved to be re- 
venged for this outrage, the authority of the mayor not 
being able to curb their fury. One Conſtantine, a citi- 
zen of London, an incendiary, having put himſelt at the 
head of the rabble, told them, that it was in vain to ex- 
pect juſtice from the magiſtrates, who were not con- 
cerned about the honour of the city, and that it was 


neceſſary to go immediately and chaſtiſe thoſe who had 


* 
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being made the firſt dean. This government continued till 
1541, when it was Changed into an epiſcopal ſee, I homas 
'Thirlby being appointed biſhop. It continued under his govern- 
ment till 1550, when he was tranſlated to Norwich, and the 
government reverted to that of a dean and chapter. It conti- 
nued in this manner only ſix years, when queen Mary reſtored 
the old government by an abbot and fourteen monks. In 
1559, queen Elizabeth beſtowed it on a dean and twelve pre- 
bendaries, She alſo conſtitnted it a collegiate church, placing 
therein, a ſchoolmaſter and uſher, forty ſcholars, and twelve 
alms-men, beſides receivers, ſtewards, regiſters, a library- 
keeper, and other officers. Thus it continued till the death 
of king Charles I. when under the uſurpation, the revenues 
of this, as well as thoſe of other deans and chapters, were 
ſeized and embezzled, till the reſtoration of king Charles II. 
to his country and dominions, A. D. 1660, when it reverted 
to its conſtitution ſettled by queen Elizabeth. This govern- 
ment has continued ever ſince. 

The following chapels are contained in the abbey, viz. 
1. St. Blaze; 2. St. Benedict; g. St. Edmund; 4. St. Nicho- 
las: 5. Edward the Confeſſor; 6, The Blefled Virgin, or 
Henry VII.'s chapel; 7. St. Paul; 8. St. Eraſmus; 9. St. 
John Baptiſt; 10. St. John Evangeliſt; 11. St. Michael, and 
12. St. Andrew. 

Feet. 

The length of the cathedral, from the weſt end of 
the church, to the eaſt end of St. Edward's chapel, is 354 


The breadth of the weſt end — — 
The breadth of the croſs alle from north to ſouth 189 
Height of the middle roof — — 92 
Diſtance between the baſes of the pillars — 121 
Diſtance from the weſt end of the church, to that 

of the choir — — — — 162 
From the weſt end of the church to the croſs aile 220 
Diſtance from the eaſt end of St. Edward's chapel, 

to the weſt end of Henry VII.''s chapel — 36 
Whole length within the walls — — 489 
Breadth of the middle aile — 1 
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offended them. His ſpeeck meeting with applauſe, he 
exclaimed, Mon joye St. Dennis, which was the ſaying 
that the French ſoldiers made uſe of before a battle; 
then marchins towards Weſtminſter, he cauſed the 
ſteward's houſe to be pulled down, after which he re- 
turned in triumph to London. The tumult being ap- 
peaſed, Hubert, chief juſticiary, went to the Tower, 
and ordered ſeveral of the citizens to appear before him. 


Conſtantine maintained, that © the citizens of London 


had done nothing that was puniſhable by the law, and 
te that happen what would they were reſolved to ſtand 
e by what they had done.” Hubert deta:ned Conſtan- 
tine, but diſmiſſed the others, leaving orders for Con- 
ſtantine to be hanged the next morning, though he of- 
fered fifteen thouland marks for his life. A few days 
after, the juſticiary cauſed other of the ringleaders to be 
ſeized in their houſes, ſome of whom had their hands, 
and ſome their noſes and ears cut off, and then were 
ſent back thus maimed: into the city; which done, he 
changed all the magiſtrates of London, and obliged 
thirty of the moſt conſiderable citizens to be pledges for 
the good behaviour of the city, to which the corpora- 
tion agreed by a charter, ſealed with their common 
ſeal*. This rigorous method of proceeding, was a 
direct violation of the forty-eighth ſection of Magna 
Charta. 

In the year 1223, a parliament was held at London, 
on account of the proceedings of the juſticiary; and 
the reſult of their meeting was, to petition the king to 
cauſe the charter of liberties to be ſtrictly obſerved 
throughout the kingdom. Hereupon the king ſent 
writs to all the ſheriffs, commanding them to enquire 
upon the oath of twelve men, in a full county court, 
what where the cuſtoms and liberties of England in his 
father's time. In the mean time, the parliament ſa- 
tisfied with the king's proceeding, granted a ſubſidy + 
of three marks for every earl, one mark for «. ery ba- 
ron, a ſhilling for every knight, and for every houle 
in the kingdom one penny. 

This year died Philip Auguſtus king of France, and 
Lewis VIII. his fon ſucceeded him. Henry's council 
now thought it a proper time to ſend ambaſſadors to the 
new king, to challenge the performance of his oath, 
with regard to the territories Philip had taken from ki 
John. Lewis, however, told them, that he did not 
look upon himſelf as obliged to the performance of a 
treaty which the king of England had violated himſelt, 
in exacting large ranſoms of the priſoners, and neglect- 
ing to re-eſtabliſh the ancient laws, as had been agreed 
upon. That for his part, he held Normandy and the 
other provinces taken from the Engliſh by right of con- 
queſt, and as their ſovereign lord; and if any one choſe 
to diſpute his title, he was willing to ſubmit it to the 
judgement of the peers. Matthew Paris ſays, that he 


alledged alſo the death of Conſtantine, which he pre- 


tended, was done out of ſpite for his affection to France, 
as one of the reaſons why he thought himſelf freed from 
all his engagements ; after which, he diſmiſſed the am- 
baſſadors without giving them any ſatisfactory anſwer. 
Hubert de Burgh, the chief juſticiary, having gained 
great credit, endeavoured to remove the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter from his poſt as regent. To this end he pro- 
cured a bull from the pope, in which the king was de- 
clared of full age, and fit to govern. The barons were 
required to deliver up the king's caſtles of which they 
were governors, but they poſitively refuſed, and Hu- 
bert made uſe of the following artifice to obtain poſſeſ- 
ſion of them: he perſuaded the king to demand of him 
the caſtles he had the cuſtody of; towhich he ſubmitted 
on condition the reſt of the barons ſhould do the ſame. 
Accordingly he ſurrendered to the king, the Tower of 
London and caſtle of Dover, which were the two moſt 
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They bound themſelves to deliver up the ſureties to the 
king or juſticiary, whenever they were called for; and if any 
them died, to add others in their ſtead. This is mentioned 
by no hiſtorian, but the recognizance is found upon record in 
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important places in the kingdom. 
tollowed his example, not imagining there was any g 

in the matter. But when once the kino was ah ul wi 
ſion of their caſtles, he reſtored to Hubert Ul ef 


Some of the darong 


thoſe he 


had voluntarily given up, thus openly making  ; co 
their credulity. This proceedure made the barons 0 2 


offended with the king, but more eſpeci th e 
vourite, whom they Looked upon 0 nN he wa 
triver of the plot. Pal cons les 

Lewis VIII. was not contented with bar; 
to perform his oath, but confiſcated, 7 ns, —_ 
territories which the Englith held in France 5 the 
ed directly into Saintonge, where he became VR rye 
ſeveral places; after which he laid fiege to are 
which he alſo obtained the poſſeſſion of. A parli ele, 
was aſſembled at Northampton, to conſult Weg 85 
method of putting an end to ſo dangerous a = ; 
During theſe tranſactions, Fulk de Brent, havi "Us » 
fined an hundred pounds for ſome un . we * 
committed, ſeized one of the judges, and openly: 
belled. He vas reduced to obedience, his e . 

: , N- 
fiſcated, and himſelf baniſhed from the kingdom T 
defray the expences of the expedition againſ} Fulk th 
parliament granted the king two ſhillings upon ene 
hide of plough land. | 7 7 

Henry wanted a larger ſum of money to enable hin 
to carry on the war with France, and therefore, the 
beginning of 1225, he called another parliament, 
whom he demanded a fifteenth upon moveables. The 
parliament acquainted him, they would grant him the 
ſubſidy he required, if the charters of king Jokn 
which had hitherto been neglected, were punctualſy ob 
ſerved for the future. This the king promiſed ſhould 
be done, and with that view he ſent into every county 
commiſſioners to ſee the charters put in execution: but 
the effect of theſe orders were of no long continuance. 
The king now raiſed an army, which he ſent into 
Guienne, under the command of his brother Richard, 
earl of Cornwall. Richard, having the earl of Sali. 
bury for his lieutenant, made ſome progreſs in Gutenne, 
where he took St. Macaire. After which he beſieged 
the caſtle of Riol, a ſtrong place, which, by the r- 
ſiſtance it made, gave the earl of March, general of 
the French army, time to come to its relief; when 
Richard's forces not being powerful enough to engage 
the French army, he retired from the place, but did 
not quit Guienne till 3227. 

In the beginning of the year 1226, a parliament met 
at Weſtminſter, wherein the king, who was recovered 
from a dangerous illneſs, was declared of age, though 
he was not fo old as the law required. A legate 
having lately arrived from Rome, had an extraordinary 
propotal from the pope to lay before them, which cone 
cerned the whole kingdom, and more elpecially the 
clergy. The ſubſtance of the propoſal was, ſays Rapin, 
that ſince the holy ſee had for along time lain under the 
ſcandal of doing nothing without money, it was for the 
honour and intereſt of all Chriſtians to wipe out ths 
reproach, by removing the cauſe of it. That it was 
notorious to all the world, that the extreme poverty 
the church of Rome, laid her under an abſolute nece: 
ſity of demanding ſome acknowledgement for the fa- 
vours ſhe diſpenſed to her ſons ; that ſhe defired notnung 
more than to be in a capacity to do this with mover 
tion; and that the beſt means to that end, would be for 
the faithſul to grant her ſuch aids as ſhou:d be propor” 
tionable to her wants. Then the legate propoſed, oy 
in order to ſupply the urgent occaſions ot the holy wa 
there ſhould be ſet apart to the pope's ule, out ot ny 
cathedral church two prebendaries; and out ol al 
monaſtery two monks portions z and that this gran 

. - parts He backed h 
ſhould be confirmed by parliament. 
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the Tower, See Dr. Brady's Appendix. N. MP : 
+ Walter of Coventry, who is the only author that men 


tions it, ſays, it was a poll- tax for the ſuccours of the Hol 


Land, propola 
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"(a with the moſt ſpecious reaſons he could deviſe, | 
r 


promiſing, however, that the pope would take 
for the favours he ſhould grant for the time to 
but r only, that he would uſe more 

pect. It was no hard matter to 


without 
nothing 


come; but 
moderation in that re 


foe the pope's drift ; and therefore the legate's eloquence . 


not able to prevail with the parhament. The 
te made a journey into the northern counties, where, 
i pprefied the churches to ſuch a degree, that the 
recalled him for fear of exaſperating the Engliſh 
at 0 critical a juncture. The pope, however, did not 
deſpair ol obtaining what he had demanded, and there- 
tre, enjoined the archbiſhop of Canterbury to procure 
from the parliament, a poſitiwe anſwer to the propoſal 
made by his legate. The king having adviſed with the 
biſhops, {ent his holineſs word, that ſince this affair con- 
cerned not England alone, but all Chriſtendom, he was 
ready to conform to the reſolutions which ſhould be 
taken in the matter in other Chriſtian countries. The 
legate had previouſly made a {ſimilar propoſal in France, 
but without ſucceſs. oh 
This year, Lewis VIII. king of France, headed the 


crufade againſt the Albigenſes, ſoon after the pope's diſ- 


appointment; but dying during that expedition, . was 
facceeded by his ſon Lewis IX. and this year alſo, king 


Henry cauſed all the charters to be renewed, in order 


to raile money. 


In the beginning of the next year, 1227, the ſudden 


death of the earl of Saliſbury *, natural fon to Henry II. 
at a banquet, to which the chief juſticiary had invited 
him, made many 3 that Hubert de Burgh had 
cauſed him to be poiſoned: but no inquiry was made 
into the matter. As Henry advanced in years, he was 
obſerved, ſays Rapin, to have qualities ill- becoming a 
great prince; an extreme avarice, an aſtoniſhing fickle- 
neſs, a deal of caprice and unſteadineſs in his behavi- 
our, an unuſual cafineſs to ſuffer himſelf to be governed 
by thoſe about him; and what was worſt of all, principles 
of oppreſſion and tyranny, which afforded a frightful 


þ 2 


William Longue Eſpee, or Longſword. This nobleman 
who was natural fon of Henry II. by the fair Roſamond, as 
well on account of his quality as his merit, deſerves to have 
the manner of his death noted here. Upon the recalling the 
Engliſh fleet from the late expedition in France, he had gone 
on board it; but was met by ſo rough a ſtorm, that the ſhip 
was forced back to the iſle of Rhe, near Rochelle. Savory 
de Mulleon, then in the ſervice of France, was governor of 
this iſſe; and the earl, fearing to fall into his hands, applied 
for protection to an abbot; | Hi finding himſelf very unſafe 
there, he was —_— again to go on board his ſhattered ſhip, 

ich was in a miſerable condition for failing, and met with fo 
many accidents, that, according to Matthew Paris, it was 
three months before he could reach to England. It is no won- 
der that, after ſo long an abſence, he was imagined to have 
periſhed in the ſea. As his ſuppoſed widow was poſleſſed of 
one of the greateſt fortunes in England, the all-ingrofling 
2 Hubert de Burgh, procured the king's conſent that 

e ſhould be married, provided ſhe was pleaſed with the 
match, to one Raymond, who was his nephew and apparent 
er, Accordingly, the. young gentleman began his court- 
ax Sides great magnificence, and employed every means that 

s touch the ambition or the heart of the dame: but as 

bo "g 5 permiſſion had not deprived her of her free will, 

* his addreſſes with vaſt diſdain; ſhe pretended, that 
EY * reaſons to believe that her huſband was ſtill alive; 

: 0 » that ſuppoſing him dead, her quality, as the widow 
dre E 0 man, ought to put her above the inſult of an ad- 
a op deſpicable a ſuitor, This anſwer ſo much diſ- 

5 . 8 lover, that he diſcontinued his courtſhip. Soon 
naked 8 » Elcaping from the dangers of the ſea, appeared at 
& ere demanded from the king, juſtice upon Hubert 

1 b a N the mean arts he had employed in his abſence, 
denie N of his bed; and declared, that if he was 
Dan rom the throne, he would take it by his own 
beaſteg * Wel appeared full of confuſion at this charge; 

h n — or what he had paſſed, and made many rich pre- 
ed upon bo nde Procure his forgiveneſs ; nay, the earl, im- 
ies 3 is ſeeming penitence, accepted of an invitation 

i eg at Hubert's houſe. Here it is ſaid by 

© was poiſonedeby that perfidious miniſter. 
one of its ſtrongeſt ſupports, and the 


to 
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proſpect for the time to come. Though be had been 
declared of age the ycar before, he had kept the biſhop 
of Wincheſter near his perſon, for the ſake of his ad- 
vice: but Hubert de Burgh would not ſuffer him to 
retain him any longer. He repreſented to him, that 
although he had been declared of full age, he would 
always be looked upon as under the guardianſhip of a 
regent, as long as that prelate was at court ; and that it 
would be for his honour and intereſt to let his ſubjects 
{ce he was capable of holding the reins of govern- 
ment humfelf, This advice being readily embraced by 
the king, who dived not into the motives of it, the 
biſhop of Wincheſter had orders to return to his dioceſe. 

Hubert, having ſucceeded fo far, advited the king to 
become abſolute. Henry paid too much attention to 
the advice of his favourite, and began by oppreſling 
his ſubjects, in extorting five thouſand marks from the 
Londoners, under pretence of their having lent the like 
ſum to prince Lewis, when he left England. The 
town of Northampton had been compelled to pay him 
twelve hundred pounds, on much the fame frivolous 
pretence. The monaſteries had been no better dealt 
by. Notwithſtanding their appeal to the holy ſee, he 
had exacted from them large ſums, whilft the affair was 
depending before the pope. Soon after he annulled the 
two charters of the king his father, though he had 
bound himſelf by oath inviolably to obſerve them, pre- 
tending he was not obliged to abide by a promiſe he had 
made during his minority. Hubert, without paying any 
regard to the murmurs of the people, by whom he was 
looked upon as the author of theſe pernicious counſels, 
cauſed himſelf to be created earl of Kent, as a reward 
for the great ſervice he had done his maſter in freeing 
him from the yoke of theſe charters. Soon after this 
violation of his oath, Prince Richard arrived from Gui- 
enne and laid hold of this juncture, to brave the king 
his brother in a conteſt he had with him +. In order to 
ſatisfy prince Richard, who was the chief of the confe- 
derates, Hubert perfuaded the king to ſettle upon him 
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people one of their moſt faithful and beſt friends. 

+ The occaſion of the diſagreement was this: king John 
having given to one Waleran, a German, a certain manor 
belonging to the earldom of Cornwal, Richard, as ſoon as he 
was inveited with that earldom, ordered Waleran to appear 
and produce his title, and in the mean time cauſed the manor 
to be ſeized. Whether Waleran had loſt his charter, or whe- 
ther he thought it not good, he refuſed to obey the ſummons. 
On the contrary, as if great injuſtice had been done him, he 
carried his complaints to the king, who, without examining 
the affair, ſent orders to the prince's officers to reſtore the 
manor. They found means, however, to put it off till the 
return of their maſter. Upon his arrival, Richard repreſented 
to the king, that he had done Waleran no wrong in obliging 
him to ſhow his title: that his intent was not to Ceprive him 
of his lands by force, but to have the matter decided by the 
laws, and to that end offered to refer it to the judgment of 
the peers of the realm. Henry, offended at this propoſal, fell 
into a paſſion with his brother, and commanded him to give 
back the manor in diſpute, by ſuch a time, or elſe to depart 
the kingdom. Richard boldly replied, that he would do nei- 
ther without the judgement of his peers, and immediately re- 
tired without ſtaying for an anſwer. The chief juſticiary, 
who never ceaſed inſpiring the king with violent maxims, ad- 
viſed him to take the prince into cuſtody. But whilſt Henry 
was conſidering what to do, Richard withdrew from court, 
and haſtened to the earl of Pembroke, in order to conſult him 
in this affair. Pembroke approved of what the prince had 
done, and perceiving this to be a fayourable opportunity to 
check the arbitrary power the king had a mind to uſurp, be- 
lieved he ought not to let it ſlip. And, therefore, he aſſured 
Richard, he was ready to ſtand by him with his life and eſtate, 
and that he did not queſtion in the leaſt, but that the greateſt 
part of the barons would do the ſame. And, indeed, ſhortly 
after, by the dilignce of the earl-marſhal, the earls of Glou- 
ceſter, Cheſter, Warren, Warwick, Ferrars, and Hereford, 
with a great uumber of other barons, entered into a confede- 
racy with Richard, and took up arms to compel the king to 
reſtore the charters he had lately cancelled. Hubert was 
alarmed at this confederacy. As he forefaw it might be at» 
tended with fatal conſequences, he thought it his beſt way to 
accommodate matters between the two brothers. | 


the 
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the queen their mothets dower, to which he pretended | fure, they promiſed to give him a certain ſu 


' cu 
a right; and likewiſe to augment his appennage with | enquiring into the effects of each particular 8 ſh 
the lands which the earl of Boulogne had held in Eng- t ami their oppoſition, the pope gained it ea 
land. Richard being ſatisfied with theſe grants, forgot I point , and the tenths were exacted with rigour 0 dt 
the reſtoration of the charters, and the confederacy was The king then formed the deſign of carrying was: T 
diſſolved. France; hut as tranſports were not ready to con * B 
In the year 1228 died Stephen Langton, cardinal and j troops, he was highly incenſed againſt Hubert de Buy 1 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. The monks of St. Auguſ- who had taken upon him to get all things in deri 
tine, willing to ſecure the privilege of electing their arch- Þ he even called his favourite an old traitor ſeyeral ti 5 0 
biſhop, immediately chole Walter de Hemeſham, one | and charged him with receiving a bribe from the c — 3 
of their fellow monks. But as this election pleaſed nei- of France to put a ſtop to this deſign. The k; Iu - 
ther the king nor the ſuffragan biſhops of the ſee, they I his rage drew his ſword, with an intent to diſpatch \ by a 
ſent deputies to the pope, and the ſee of Canterbury re- but the earl of Cheſter interpoſed, not ſo much to far, i 
mained vacant for ſome time. This year the Welſh | the juſticiary, as to prevent the king from imbru hi tl 
having made an irruption into England, the king marched Þ hands in the blood of one of his fubje&s. As it tie not 4 
into their country to chaſtiſe them. But after he had J appear that Hubert had acted out of defign or nel. a 
harraſſed his troops to no manner of purpoſe, he con- Þ gence, he found means to get into favour again ny Pp 
cluded an inglorious peace with Llewellyn. This year | have the adminiſtration of affairs as before. | I; 
alſo, Gregory IX. lately elected pope, thundered out a The ſame year the emperor Frederic carried hs arms s 
bull of excommunication ARE + the emperor Frede- | into Paleſtine, and compelled the ſultan of Egypt togive : 
: ric II. for having failed to carry his arms into the Holy I him up Jeruſalem 4. MM 0 
Land, as he had ſolemnly vowed to do; and the mo- In the ſpring of the following year, 1 230, Henry, in : 
narch was forced to ſubmit to the pope's authority, and ] order to detray the expences of the war, procured à cop: - 
perform his vow the year following. This year likewiſe | fiderable preſent from the clergy, and exacted a large y 
was marked by the troubles of France and Henry's ſu- | ſum from the city of London; and he compelled the : 
pineneſs. The Gaſcons took advantage of theſe diſ- | Jews, who were then very numerous in the kingdom, to - 
turbances, and invited Henry to enter that country with pay him a third part ot their ſubſtance. Aſter theſe _ a 
a view to expel the French out of Guienne “. juſt tranſactions, he embarked with his army at Port- 
The diſpute about the election of the archbiſhop of mouth, and landed at St. Maloes, where he wasreceived - 


Canterbury was carried on at Rome with great warmth, | by the duke of Bretagne, who put into his hands ali lis 
without the pope's being pleaſed to determine the mat- | ſtrong towns and caſtles. The French, having had al 
ter. But the king's envoys having made the pope an | the winter to prepare themſelves, were poſted near 
offer of a tenth of all the moveables in England and | Angiers, with deſign to hinder his march into Poictou. 
Ireland, he began to ſee the affair in a different light | Henry gave them time to fortify themſelves in their 
than he had before, and therefore voided the election | poſt, whilſt he continued at Nantz, expecting the te- 
made by the monks. On pretence of cutting off all | mainder of his troops which were to have been ſent 
diſputes that might ariſe from a new election, he con- | from Ireland. Some diſcontents happening in the pro- 
ferred the archiepiſcopal dignity on Richard le Grand, I vinces obliged the French to leave their poſt, and retire 
chancellor of the church of Lincoln. Soon after Geof- | to other parts of the kingdom. Henry then marched 
frey ſent one of kis chaplains into England to gather the | into Guienne, where he received the fealty of the Ga- 
promiſed tenths, which were to be expended in his wars | cons; and from thence he returned into Bretagne, with- 
againſt the emperor. The king aſſembled the parlia- | out making any head againſt the French. The queen- 
ment upon this occaſion, and the chaplain laid before | regent of France having now nothing to fear from the 
them the. pope's letters, wherein he urged the perform- | barons, ordered an army to march towards Bretagne, 
ance of what he had been made to expect. It was ſup- | where Henry was laviſhing away the remains of his 
poſed, that the king would diſown the tranſaction of his | money in feaſtings and diverſions, as if his deſign in 
envoys; but herein the people were diſappointed The | leaving England had been only to take a journey of 
. parhament, however, were not diſpoſed to grant the pleaſure. Upon the news of the enemies approach, 
pope's requeſt ; and therefore unanimouſly reſolved not | finding his treaſure ſpent, and fearing he ſhould draw 
to ſuffer their lay-{ees to be thus liable to the exactions of | upon him the whole power of France, he (hametuiy 
the court of Rome. To fatisfy the pope in ſome mea- | returned into England. It was not without great du 
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| * Rapin gives the following account of theſe troubles: | who abuſed his eaſineſs and weakneſs to advance their own 
| „ Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the regency of Blanch, Þ affairs, withont any regard to the intereſts of their maſter,” 
mother of St. Lewis, occaſioned in 3 1 which {| Vide book v1. 
Henry might have turned to his advantage, had he known how + © In all appearance, ſays Rapin, this method would have 
to-make the beſt of them. But this prince was not of a genius | ſucceeded, had not Stephen Segrave, one of the barons, vo- 
fit for great deſigns. If ever he formed any, it was always at | luntarily ſubmitted to the pope's demands, and dran in ches 
| an improper time, whilſt he neglected to lay hold of the moſt | by his example. The number of thoſe that had ſuffered them 
favourable opportunities. A better had never offered than the | ſelves to be gained, being increaſed by degrees, the greateſt 
| preſent one, to recover the provinces which the Engliſh had | oppoſers found themſelves conſtrained to yield, for fear of in- 
loft in France, had it been well managed. The Normans | curring the indignation of the king and pope. The clergy 
having eſpouſed the fide of the barons in league againſt the ] durſt {till leſs venture to ſtand out, leſt they ſhou'd be liab.e to 
queen regent of France, had ſent Henry word, that if he | the excommunication they were threatened with. The 2 
would come over, he ſhould be received with open arms, and | having thus attained his ends, produced a tull power _ 1 
| put in poſſeſſion of that rich province. On the other hand, | maſter to collect the tax, which was to be paid out 0 1 
| the Poictevins importuned him to come and ſeize ſuch of their | moveables, of what kind ſoever. He executed his orders 10 
| towns as were in the hands of the French, and offered him | rigorouſly, that he cauſed the tenths of all forts of fruits, wy 
their aſſiſtance. At the ſame time the Gaſcons ſent the arch- | of ſuch as were yet growing, to be paid him in money: - 
biſhop of Bourdeaux to inform him, that it was his own fault, | ther was this all; that this tax might be levied with oo on ; 
if he laid not hold of the preſent juncture, to expel the French | ſpeed, he obliged the biſhops to advance tne money — pl in 
out of the places they were poſſeſſed of in Guienne. Inſtances | ferior clergy, leaving them a power to reimburſe r e 
ſo urgent, at ſuch a ſeaſounable time, ſhould have induced the manner they ſhould think proper. The prelates en But 
Henry to make a vigorous pulh, for the recovery of what the | therefore were under a neceflity of finding ready __ 
king his father had loſt by his careleſſneſs, But, blinded by | as ſeveral of them were not a le to raiſe it ſoon r . og 
the advice of the chief juſtigiary, he returned in anſwer, that | nuncio had provided againſt this inconvenience, by 1 
he would ſtay for a more convenient opportunity, as if he had | along with him certain Italian uſurers, who lent them mo) 
been ſure of one every day. We ſhall ſee hereafter, that he | at an extravagant intereſt.” wok his 
raſhly embarked in this undertaking, at a time when there was t The emperor ſent king Henry a large accoun of which | 
not the leatt appearance of ſucgeeding. It was thus that this roceedings in a letter under his own ſeal, the 2 165 
prince blindly ſuffered himſelf to be guided by his miniſters, Matthew Piriabas inſerted in his hiſtory, under the culty 
| * by | 
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culty that he could be perſuaded, on part of "7 army 
9 ould be left in Bretagne, under the command of the 
earls of Cheſter and Pembroke, for the defence of the 
Juke whom he had unſeaſonably engaged in the war. 
Theſe earls not only hindered the French from entering 
Bretagne, but made incurſions into Anjou and Nor- 
mandy, from whence they carried off great ſpoils. 
During Henry's abſence in Bretagne, the king of 
Connaught invaded the Engliſh territories in Ireland 
with a great army, or rather with an undiſciplined mul- 
titude of people. But he found in Geoffrey de Maris, 
chief juſticiary of Ireland, a more formidable enemy 
than he expected, who, having flain twenty thouſand of 
the Iriſh, took their king prifoner. Although the king 
had laid out in needleſs expences, the ſums granted him 
for his war with France, yet he made that expedition a 
etence to demand a new ſubſidy. Hereupon the par- 
lament met at Weſtminſter, in January, 1231, and was 
with great difficulty brought to comply with his de- 
mands. Being prevailed upon at length, out of conſi- 
deration of his great wants, they granted him three 
marks out of every kmght's fee, which was held of the 
crown. About two months after, Richard, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, complained to the king, that after the 
death of the earl of Glouceſter, Hubert de Burgh had 
6ized the caſtle of Tunbridge, though it was a fiet of 
the archbiſhopric. Henry told him, that the wardihip 
of the young earl of Glouceſter belonging to him, 1t was 
his prerogative to diſpoſe of it to his juſticiary, during 
the heir's minority; adding, he thought it very ſtrange, 
that he ſhould call his right in queſtion. This anſwer 
not being ſatisfactory to the archbiſhop, he excommu- 
nicated, without diſtinction, all ſuch as wrongfully de- 
tained the church's lands, and forthwith ſet out for 
Rome to profecute his ſuit in that court“. About the 
fame time, prince Richard, the king's brother, married 
the counteſs-dowager of Glouceſter, ſiſter of the earl of 
Pembroke, who died ſoon after his fiſter's marriage. 
He left his eftate by will, to Richard his brother, who 
was ſtill in Bretagne, where he did the ſtate fignal ſer- 
vices, A truce for three months, which was ſhortly 
ater concluded, having afforded him leiſure to return 
into England, he demanded his brother's inheritance, 
which the king had ſeized. Henry wanting an excuſe 
to enjoy the profits, told him, That he heard his 
* brother's widow was with child, and therefore he 
could not diſpoſe of the inheritance till ſhe was deli- 
* vered.” But as he knew this was falſe, he ſought a 
more plauſible pretence, and charged Richard with hav- 
ng held criminal correſpondence with the French whilſt 
he was in Bretagne; and without ſuffering him to vindi- 
ate himſelf, ordered him to depart the kingdom within 
fifteen days. Richard indeed quitted England, but it 
was to pals over into Ireland, where he was put 1n pol- 
ſeſſion of che caltles and lands belonging to his family. 
He then levied ſome troops, and ſeized upon the king's 
meſnes, in order to pay himſelf for what was unjuſtly 


ens 


* The archbiſhop had ſo effectually pleaded his cauſe at 
8 that he had obtained an order from his holineſs the pope 
vs go 3 of the oaſtle of Tunbridge, during the mino- 
1 tne earl of Glouceſter, But death having ſurprized 
mM, on his return to England, he could not reap the benefit 
; "6h 3 As ſoon as the monks of St. Auguſtin heard 
"x +Þ the death of their archbiſhop, they inſtantly elected 
* 881 diſhop of Chicheſter and chancellor of the king- 
ds EE King having confirmed their choice, inveſted the 
Achille 5 e temporalities of the archbiſhopric. But the 
thaw p elect could never obtain the pope's confirmation, to 
wack « 3 repreſented by Stephen Langton, that he was too 
courier. This ſingle reaſon was enough to induce 


Jope to ſet aſide the election, and ſend orders to the monks 
done more devoted to the holy ſe 
John, cheir ſub- prior. 


+ * 
95 3 ir aches, See before, p. 298, © This prelate, 
ceſſantl "oy no ſooner the king's ear, but he laboured in- 
ety depen on of the favourite, being ſenſible that his own 

Pendcd on the downfall of his rival, As he earneſtly 


lought all * 
ſoon yr Ont to compaſs his ends, there was one 
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detained from him in England. Hereupon Henry re- 
called him from baniſhment, put him in poſſeſſion of 
his eſtate, and inveſted him with the dignity of earl 
marſhal, which his brother had enjoyed. It was the 
temper of this prince to behave haughtily to ſuch as he 
thought were not able to reſiſt him, and to ſtoop on a 
ſudden to thoſe who oppofed him. 

Llewellyn, prince of Wales, having Jately made ſome 
incurſions into the borders of England, Henry let him 
go on for ſome time. But when he thought the Welſh 
prince no longer expected to be attacked, he reſolved 
to go in perſon againſt hun. Upon the firſt reſiſtance 
he met with, his warlike heat abated, and he returned to 
his capital without effecting his purpoſe. 

In the beginning of the year 1232, Henry ſummoned 
a parhament, which met at Weſtminſter, of whom he 
demanded a ſubſidy, to enable him to pay the debts he 
had contracted by reaſon of his expedition againſt France. 
They, however, rcfuled to aſſiſt him at this time. The 
clergy, who were no better inclined, demanded time to 
conſider of the matter, and the parliament was prorogued 
till Eaſter, 

Soon after, a con'ederacy againſt the Italian clergy, 
beneficed in England, was formed by the nobility, and 
the houles of thoſe eccleſiaſtics were plundered. The 
nobility, to the number of about fourſcore, choſe one 
Twingham for their leader, and forcibly entered the 
houſes of ſeveral of theſe foreigners, and having carried 
off the valuables, diſtributed them among the poor. 
News of this tranſaction was ſoon carried to the pope, 
who wrote a very ſevere letter to the king, in which he 
commanded him, to puniſh on the {pot the difturbers of 
the church's peace, upon pain of excommunication and 
interdict, if he deferred a moment the chaſtiſement of 
the guilty. Theſe threats having intimidated the king, 
he iſſued out orders to make ſtrict enquiry after the au- 
thors of this violence, and found there were more per- 
{ons concerned in it than he had imagined; he even 
found that the biſhops thernſelves were either in the 
plot, or had countenanced it by their ſilence. How- 
ever, for the pope's ſatisfaction, the chief leader of the 
confederates was apprehended, and fent to Rome, pur- 
{(uant to his holinels's order. Some of the ſheriifs and 
other officers were impriſoned for having neglected to 
ſuppreſs the riot. Thus ended this mighty affair, which 
lo much rouzed the indignation of the pope. 

The monks of St. Auguſtin's having elected another 
archbiſhop +, according to the orders they had received 
from the pope, and their choice not having pleated his 
holineſs any more than the former, they were enjoined 
to proceed to a third election. 

The enemies of Hubert de Burgh, ever ſince Henry 
had begun to entertain ſuſpicions againſt him, never 
ceaſed, upon every occaſion, to inimire the king with 
hatred to his favourite. Their ſchemes were 1o well 
laid, that they prevailed with his majeſty to recall the 
biſhop of Wincheſter { from exile, and to make him 


prince of Wales having made, without any oppoſition, ſeveral 
inroads into England, the biſhop of Wincheſter repreſented to 
the king, how Form a reproach it was, that ſo deſpicable a 
people as the Welſh ſhould thus plunder his ſubjects, without 
any one's endeavouring to prevent them. The king replied, 
that he was ſo far from having money to undertake a war, that 
his treaſurers had given him to underſtand, his revehues would 
ſcarce ſuffice the neceſſary expences of his family. Theſe 
words furniſhed the biſhop with what he wanted, a pretence 
to blame the conductof the prime-minifter, He told the king, 
that the ſcarcity of money Which he had complained of, pro- 
ceeded from the ill- management of his treaſury: that they, 
through whoſe hands the money paſſed, were not called to an 
account: that the wardſhip of minors were continually given 
away to private perſons, without any benefit to his exchequer: 
that he received no profit from the revenues of the vacant be- 
nefices; or from the lands, which by death of confiſcation fell 
to the crown. He added, that by theſe means the kings his 
predeceſſors were wont to fill their coffers, and, conſequently, 
ſtood not ſo much in need of parliamentary aids, but lived ina 
greater independence.” Vide Rapin, book v111, 
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one of his counſellors. Henry, paying great attention 
to the advice of his new counſellor, called all his ſheriffs, 
and thoſe who had the management of the treaſury, to a 
very ſtrict account, and made Peter de Rivaulx *, the 
biſhop of Wincheſter's nephew, treaſurer of his cham 
ber. Theſe alterations were followed by the diſgrace 
of Hubert + the chief juſticiary, and his creatures. 
Segrave, the principal confidant of the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, was promoted to the office of chief juſti- 
ciary in the room of Hubert, notwithſtanding the patent 
which had been granted him by the king, to hold that 
dignity during life. A few days after the expulſion of 
Hubert the king ſent for him, and requeſted him to give 
an account of all the money that had paſſed through his 
hands; which, being a difficult matter, Hubert endea- 
voured to diffuade the king from his purpole. He pro- 
duced king John's charter, wherein that prince declared 
he was fo well ſatisfied of his faithfulneſs, that he dil- 
charged him from all accounts. The biſhop of Win- 
cheſter told him, that the diſcharge given by the late 
king could not exempt him from giving an account of 
his adminiſtration during the preſent reign. He allo 
charged him with various other crimes, ſo that Hubert, 
whether conſcious of his guilt, or whether he deſpaired 
of being able to vindicate his innocence before judges, 
feveral whereof were his profeſſed enemies, inſtead of 
appearing to anſwer to the accuſations, he took ſanctuary 
in the priory of Merton, whence he hoped they would 
not dare to force him. The ſame year the parliament 
met at Lambeth, when a ſubſidy of the fortieth part of 
the moveable of the whole nation was granted to the 
King. The lords then requeſted, that Hubert de Burgh's 
trial might go on, and he was accordingly ſummoned to 
appear; but he poſitively refuied ! Hereupon the king, 
who was, ſays Rapin, of a violent temper, commanded 
the mayor of London to go and force him from his 
ſanctuary, and bring him either dead or alive. The 
citizens of London very joyfully embraced this oppor- 
tunity of being revenged of Hubert, againſt whom they 
had entertained a mortal hatred, ever ſince his ſevere 
proceedings againſt them in the affair of Conſtantine. 
They immediately flocked together to the number of 
twenty thouſand, with a reſolution to execute the king's 
orders without mercy. In the mean time, ſome of the 
chief citizens dreading the conſequences of {o raſh an 
order, went and adviied with the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who told them, that whatever might be the conſe- 
quence, the king muſt be obeyed. But the remon- 
ſtrances the earl of Cheſter made to the king himſelf, had 


This perſon, we are acquainted by Rapin, book v111. 
was not the nephew, but the fon of the biſhop of Wincheſter. 

+ Whatever may have been the failings of Hubert, when 
exalted to the high ofice of chief juſticiary, the juſtice and 
impartiality which ought to guide the pen of every hiſtorian, 
oblige us to acknowledge, that, while he remained in a pri- 
vate ſtation, he acquited himſelf with the greateſt fidelity and 
honour. The ſame juſtice and candour forbid us to with-hold 
from the reader the character of this great man, as given by 
various hiſtorians ; but at the ſame time, we cannot but ob- 
ſerve, that almoſt all ages have afforded melancholy proofs, 
that a man, who, in private life, may have deſerved the love 
and eſteem of his fellow ſubje&ts, when raiſed to the ſummit 
of power, has been ſo inebriated with authority, as to act in a 
manner the reverſe to his natural ſentiments, either from that 
weakneſs inherent to human nature, or from the deſire of flat- 
tering the miſtaken opinion of the maſter to whom he owed 
his exaltation, and from whom alone he could hope far a con- 
tinuation of favont. 

Hubert de Burgh was ſon to a brother of Wil'iam Fitz 
Aldelme, who was ſteward of the houſhold, and governor of 
Ireland, under Henry II. and from whom the great families of 
the Burghs, earl of Ulſter and Clanricarde, are deſcended, 
He was early diſtinguiſhed by his parts and judgement; being 
employed by king Richard, and ſent by John on an embaſly 
to treat of a marriage for him, with a daughter of the king of 
Portugal. In the third year of the latter's reign, being cham- 
berlain of the houſhold, he was conſtituted warden of the 
Marches of Wales: and, beſides other profits, was made go- 
vernor of Dover Caſtle. Normandy being ſoon after invaded 


by Philip Auguſtus, Hubert was made governor of Falaiſe, 
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a better effect. He repreſented to him, that tek 
multuous 3 might be very dangerg « 
raiſe in the city a ſedition which would not 3 m 
peaſed. Moreover, he made him ſenſible, tun ly * 
lent an action would be blamed by all the 45 . 
eſpecially by foreigners, who not being prejudi % and 
the Engliſh 1 5 the party accuſed, mu ex tk 
it very ſtrange, that he ſhould treat him in this RIG 
ſince other means were not wanting to puniſh him n. 
was guilty. Laſtly, he put him in mind of the Vs 
reſentment, who would never ſuffer the lacredneſ f 1 
ſanctuary to be violated with impunity. Henry N 
prevailed upon by theſe reaſons, ſent a counterma | 
the mayor of London, who had enough to do 
perſe the mob. 
Ot all the friends Hubert had in his proſperity, th 

a J there 
was but one left that durſt open his mouth in his bel I 
This was the archbiſhop of Dublin, who, by his 11 
citations, obtained of the king, that he Mule ex 
Hubert {ome further time to prepare his 9 1 
the interim, Hubert coming out of his ſanctuary I 
order to viſit his wife at St. Edmund's-Bury, the * 
who had notice of it, cauſed him to be purſued by fr, 
ſoldiers, who found him in a ſmall chapel at Brenta 
in Eſſex, whither he had fled for refuge, with the ra 
in one hand, and the hoſt in the other: both which be. 
ing violently wrung from him, they chained his feet un. 
der his horſe's belly, and in that ignominious manner 
conducted him tothe Tower of London. All church 
as well as all that belonged to them, being in thoſe days 
lo many ſanctuaries, which could not be violated with. 
out puniſhment, the king's attempts alarmed the whole 
body of the clergy. The biſhop of London was 15 
ſooner informed ot the matter, but he went to the Hine, 
and declared he would excommunicate all thote that <- 
realy or indirectly had any hand in the breach of the 
church's privileges. The king being terrified at theſe 
threats, ordered Hubert to be ſent back again to the 
chapel from whence he had been taken: but at the nme 
time he commanded the ſheriffs of Herefordſhire and 
Eſſex, upon pain of being hanged, to guard the church 
ſo ſtrictly, that the priſoner might neither make his &- 
cape, nor receive victuals from any perſon. The arct- 
biſhop of Dublin plainly perceiving that his friend could 
not long remain in this condition, interceded tor hiraouce 
more, and intreated the king, with tears in his eyes, to 
let him know what he deſigned to do with the priloner. 
Henry replied, he intended to have him condemned for 
a traitor, unleſs he would own himſelf guilty, andayyure 
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the moſt important place in the lower parts of that country: it 
was in this command, that he gave one of the nobleſt proofs 
that could be given of a man's integrity, in refuling to exe. 
cute John's orders for the murder of his nephew Arihur, then 
a priſoner in the caſtle, Being afterwards appointed governor 
of Chinon, in Touraine, he maintained that fortreſs for a year, 
after all the reſt of the province had tamely ſubmitted to 
Philip: nor was it taken by ſtorm at laſt, till he had _ dan- 
gerouſly wounded in the aſſault. When Lewis, the bs 
that victorious monarch, invaded England with a F rench a 1 
ſupported by moſt of the nobility of this realm, and 2 oy 
fell before him, almoſt without oppoſition, it was - 6 
who by his gallant defence of Dover Caſtle, firſt put 2 45 
the progreſs of his arms; and ſaved the realm from being * 
run by foreigners. It was by his influence inthe cingopp e 
that the Engliſh ſquadron was manned, that it de! ** 
Euſtace the monk's fleet, coming with freſh non > = 
aſſiſtance of Lewis; who, ſceing all his hopes blaited l % 
diſaſter, was forced to depart the kingdom. 1 oy OY 1 
vices of the higheſt importance to his country; yet 3 0 
acquire more glory by the bravery and Capacity ” we © the 
his military commands, than he deſerved the 2 6 
world, by his juſtice and integrity in the civil pours the death 
filled, of chief juſticiary, from about two years rages g 
of John; and of guardian of the realm from the the rights 
William, earl Mareſchal ! affertingon all ene] ” ”— 
of the crown, as well againſt the nr rage" er of the 
of Rome, as againſt the uſurpations of the mo Ls Jemeſaes. 
Engliſh nobility, who bad ſeized on its caſtles Hic of Eng: 
See Matt. Paris. Dugdalc's Baronage. Carte's Hit. | 
&C, the 


the kingdom for ever. 20 his condition err 3 

dard for Hubert, he voluntarily yielded himfelf to 
1 ſheriffs who carried him to the Tower fettered and 
tie. amidſt the ſhouts of the people, who took 
chaincd, 5 . . . 

Þ..ſare in inſulting over his diſgrace. But whilſt he 
1 fly expecting the rigorous ſentence he was 
threatened with, his affairs began to have a new face 
by the fickle temper of the king, who could not for 
L time continue in the ſame mind. Two things con- 
* 4 to this change: firſt, the death of the earl of 
4 profeſſed enemy of Hubert, thous h he had 
Tiliked the illegal ways the king would have taken to 
deſtroy him. Secondly, a large ſum of money which 
the prifoner had lodged in the hands of the knights 
and which he readily delivered up to the 
n demanding it. Thus Hubert ſaw the king's 
anger cool by degrees, at the very time that he expected 
to feel the moſt terrible effects of his wrath. This ſud- 
den change alarmed the biſhop of Wincheſter, Who 
dreading the revival of the king's affection for his old 
miniſter, made a freſh attempt to complete the deſtruc- 
tion of this formidable rival. He took occaſion from 
the money, lodged with the templars, to accuſe him of 
{ud and rapine; alledging, it was impoſſible for him 
to heap up ſuch immenie riches by lawful means. This 
charge was backed by all Hubert's adverſaries, who, 
knding the king began to relent, came in a body and 
urged that he might be put to death. But the king re- 
(lately made anſwer, that he would never conſent to 
the death of a perſon, from whom he himſelf and the 
king his father had received ſuch ſignal ſervices. He 
dropped, therefore, his proſecution, and leaving him in 
poſſeſſion of his eſtate of inheritance, and of ſuch lands 
25 he had purchaſed with his own money, was contented 
with depriving him of the reſt. As ſoon as it was known 
how the king ſtood affected, ſome of the lords, who 
till then had not dared to ſpeak for Hubert, ſollicited 
the king in his behalf, and fo far prevailed upon him, 
that he was ſent to the caſtle of the Devizes, till it ſhould 
pleaſe the king to diſpoſe of him otherwiſe. Thus end- 
ed this affair, which had made ſo much noſe, to the 
great ſorrow of the biſhop of Wincheſter, who had been 
in hopes that Hubert would not have been able to come 
off without the loſs of his head. 
John Bland, profeſſor of divinity at Oxford, being 
elected archbiſhop of Canterbury, forthwith ſet out for 
Rome with the king's licenſe, in order to obtain the 
pope's confimation. This was the fourth time of 
clecting an archbiſhop. h 

The biſhop of Wincheſter, in 1233, imagining that 
he ſhould carry every thing according to his inclination, 
tormed the project of governing the kingdom with an 
ablolute ſway. In order the more readily to accom- 
puth his deſign, he invited upwards of two thouſand 
Galcon and Poictevin knights to England. Theſe peo- 
ple, on their arrival, were promoted to advantageous 
poiis; and the king committed the guardianthip of the 
young nobility to them. By this means, theſe foreign- 
es procured for one another, ſuch matches as greatly 
enhanced their own fortunes, while they impoveriſhed 
the noble families of this country. The introduction of 
theſe foreigners into the kingdom, highly exaſperated 
ine barons, who dreading the conſequences made heavy 
complaints; but tolittle purpoſe. Shortly after, Richard 
ar ot Pembroke, openly complained of theſe proceed- 
— He repretented to the king, that by placing his 
of hi FRET rags in ttrangers, he alienated the affections 
obs. 3, _ that 1t was not poſſible but their 
He ils would be attended with fatal conſequences. 

oe mum, that if he continued to give the prefer- 
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be | > toreigners vetore the Englith, the barons would 
" orced to ind means 
lood-fuckers, 
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kin g upo 


The prime miniſter, who was preſent, 
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8 He died at W 


ceedęd , : 
way Dal 5 earldom of Cheſter by his nephew John, ſon to 


rother of the king of Scotland. 


to rid the kingdom of theſe | 


allingford Caſtle without iſſue, and was ſue- 
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| without giving the king time to reply, told the earl, that 
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his inſolence deferred correction, in thus pretending to 
abridge the king of the liberty of employing whom he 
thought moſt proper |: the defence of his crown ; 
adding, that if the foreigners, which were already in the 
kingdom, were not {ſufficient to reduce his rebellious 
ſubjects to due obedience, a greater number ſhould be- 
called in. This haughty anſwer, cauſed a general diſ- 
content among the barons, and they bezan to withdraw 
from court. They ſoon after formed a confederacy, 
in order to put a ſtop to the deſpotic power the king 
was aſſuming, by the violent counſels of his miniſter the 
biſhop. 

Some time after, the king ſummoned the barons to 
come to a pathament at Oxford, purſuant to a reſolu- 
tion they had taken among themſelves, but they refuſed 
to meet. They were ſummoned alſo to meet in par- 
hament at Weſtminſter, At length, having been in- 
formed that a freſh troop of foreigners were landed in 
England, in order to ſtrengthen the court- party, they 
met together in a body, to conſult on the beſt mode 
to ſecure their ſafety, againſt the intrigues of the miniſ- 
ter. The reſult of their conſultation was to ſend de- 
puties to the king, to acquaint him, that if he did not 
remove from his perſon and councils, the biſhop of 
Wincheſter and the Poictevins, they were reſolved to 
place on the throne, a prince who thould better ob- 
ſerve the laws of the realm. This formal declaration, 
furniſhed the prime miniſter with a plauſible pretence to 
exaſperate the king againſt the barons ; he omitted no- 
thing that might inſpire him with a reſolution to put 
the meaſures in practice, in order to reduce them to 
obedience. Henry, giving himſelf up to the guidance 
of the biſhop, began, by his advice, with compelling 
ſome of the lords to deliver to him their children as 
pledges of their allegiance : he then prepared to proſe- 
cute by arms, thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit. When he 
thought himſelf in a condition to make himſelt dreaded 
he ſummoned a parhament to meet at London, with 
deſign to procure the condemnation of the moſt ſtub- 
born. The barons, indeed obeyed the ſummons, but 
came ſo well attended, that they had nothing to fear. 
The earl of Pembroke was on the road, in order to be 
preſent with the reſt, being perſuaded that it was not in 
the king's power to get any thing paſſed to his preju- 
dice: but upon notice that the court deſigned to go a 
ſpeedier and ſurer way to work with him, he turned 
back and retired into Wales. The precautions the ba- 
rons had taken having broken the king's mealures, he 
prorogued the parhament, through fear that the miſ- 
chief he had projected might fall on his own head. He 
now reſolved to act with open force; and to that end, 
he ſummoned all the vaſſals of the crown to meet him 
with their troops at Glouceſter ; but the.carl of Pem- 
broke, and ſome others, did not think fit to appear. 
Their refuſal furniſhed him with a plaufible reaton to 
attack them; he ordered their eſtates to be plundered, 
their parks to be deſtroyed, their houles to be pillaged, 
and their ſpoils to be diſtributed among the Poictevins 
Diſſentions ariſingamong the barons, cauſed ſome of them 
to break the contederacy, and the reſt were left expoſed 
to the king's reſentment. The earl of Pembroke per- 
ceiving he was too weak to make head, aſter being thus 
deſerted by the greateſt part of his aſſociates, applied to 
Llewellyn prince of Wales, who granted him protection 
and aſſiſtance. | 

Henry having received a freſh recruit of Poictevin 
troops, marched as far as Hereford, with a deſign to 
ſeize the caſtles belonging to the earl of Pembroke in 
that county; but the reſiſtance he met with from the 
firſt caſtle he beſieged, convinced him that he was ſpend- 
ing his time in vain before the caſtle. He, however, 
obtained poſſeſſion of the ſtrong hold by ſtratagem and 


a 
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+ Richard earl of Cornwall, the king's brother, William 
earl of Warren, Richard earl Marſhal, and William earl of 
Ferrars, became ſureties for his good behaviour. 

treachery. 
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treachery. He ſeemed defirous to refer the decifion 
of his quarrel with the barons, to the parhament, 
which was to meet in October; and engaged his royal 
word, that he would conſider of their complaints. As 
his paſt conduct had rendered his word doubtful, ſome 
of the biſhops had become ſureties for the performance 
of his promiſe. He required that the caſtle he was be- 
ſieging ſhould be put into his hands, promiſing to fur- 
render it again to the earl of Pembroke, within fifteen 
days. Theſe conditions being approved of, the caftle 
was delivered up to the king: but when the fifteen days 
were expired, he laughed at the earl's eaſineſs, and re- 
fuſed to ſtand to his engagement. The parhament met 
accordingly on the gth of October, when the king 
was earneſtly intreated by all the lords, to replace his 
confidence in his own native ſubjects. They told him, 
that the adminiſtration of the public affairs, belonged 
more naturally to the peers of the realm than to foreign- 
ers; and that he could not prefer ſtrangers without do- 
ing manifeſt injuſtice to his barons. They alſo beſought 
him not to introduce the pernicious cuſtom of treating 
as rebels and traitors, whoſe who were not legally con- 
demned. The biſhop of Wincheſter rephed in a man- 
ner, which plainly ſhowed what diabolical maxims he 
had inſtilled into the mind of the young king. He 
told them, that the peers of England were on a differ- 
ent footing with thoſe df France; and that it was a no- 
torious incroachment upon the royal prerogative, to 
pretend to deprive the king of the right of making ule 
of what judges he pleaſed, to punith ſuch perſons as 
ſhould prefume to diſobey his orders. Hereupon, the 
biſhops ſtood up and threatened the prelate with excom- 
munication : but he deſpiſed their menaces, affirming, 
he was not ſubject to their juriſdiction, as having been 
conſecrated by the pope : but leſt this reaſon ſhould not 
be thought weighty enough, he appealed before-hand to + 
his holineſs, againſt, whatever the biſhops ſhould do“. 
In the interim, the earl of Pembroke finding that all 
his inſtances for the reſtitution of the caſtle were to no 
purpoſe, laid ſiege to it, and became maſter of it in a few 
days. The king being made acquainted with the earl's 
having obtained poſſeſſion of his caſtle, fell into a vio- 
lent rage againſt the earl, and commanded the biſhops 
to pronounce him excommunicated : but he had the 
mortification to be dented. Hereupon, the king re- 
ſolved to take arms again, in order to revenge the at- 
front he had juſt received. With this view he ſum- 
noned all the lords to mieet him at Glouceſter with their 
troops, immediately after All-Saints day. As ſoon as 
his army was ready, he marched into Wales ; but he 
ſoon found himſelf in extreme want of proviſions and 
forage, the earl of Pembroke having laid waſte all the 
places through which the royal army was to pals. This 
diſappointment obliged him to alter his courle : he en- 
tered Monmouthſhire, where he ſtaid ſome time to give 
orders about the ſubſiſtence of his army. In the interim, 
the earl of Pembroke, underſtanding that the king and 
moſt of the general officers were lodged in the caltle of 
Groimont, whilſt the army was quartered without in 
tents, attacked the camp by night, and put the whole 
army to the rout. The king was fo confounded by 
this accident, that, although his army was ſuperior to 
the carl's, he retired to Glouceſter. The earl of Pem- 
broke, upon the king's retreat, reſolved to beſiege the 
caſtle of Monmouth }. The governor of that caſtle 
did not doubt but the earl would approach the caſtle 
with a ſmall number of, {oldiers to take a view of it, 
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* Here we may obſerve, that appeals to the court of Rome 
were ſo ſacred at that time, that the biſhops did not dare to 
excommunicate the biſhop of Wincheſter by name, and there- 
fore they were contented to dart their thunders in general, againſt 
all thoſe who alienated the king's affections from his natural 
ſubjects. | 

+ "The earl of Pembroke took almoſt all the king's baggage, 
but would not ſuffer any of his ſoldiers to be taken or hurt, 


and therefore laid an ambuſh for him, and, has: 
rounded him ſuddenly, took him priſoner. Wha * 
were conducting him to the caſtle, Baldy 0 
perately wounded by an arrow. The woun 
that his people were obliged to halt in order ta 20 
him; and the earl's army had not only time + 0 iſt 
their general, but likewiſe to deſtroy or tak 2 vn 
all that came out of the town. e Pellonen 1 
During theſe tranſactions, Hubert de Buroh .....- 
information that his life was in danger 1 
prevent the ruin which ſeemed to ſit broodino 2p 0 
head, he made his eſcape from the caſtle of the Der 8 ar! 
and took refuge in a neighbouring church The i 
vernor ordered him to be purſued by ſome of th © geo- 

riſon, who having found him before the altar q 1 tel 
him thence with great violence, and brought hi 5 
to the caſtle. As this was a breach of the vrivil = 
ſanctuary, it appeared to the clergy of ſo da Pe... 44 
conſequence, that the biſhop of Saliſbury made 10 ar 
own cauſe, becaule the violation had been commit y nz 
in a church within his dioceſe. He inſtantly re _ 
to the Devizes, and endeavoured to perſuade the na 
nor to {end back the priſoner to the place from * 
he had been taken. As his ſollicitations were inef » 
tual, he excommunicated the whole garriſon, and =] 
mediately carried his complaints to the king. He = 
dacked by the biſhop of London, and ſome other b. 
lates, ſo that the king ordered the priſoner to be 2 
back to his ſanctuary; but the king, in order to he te. 
venged, commanded the ſheriff of the county to pre- 
vent any one from carrying him victuals. He was 
however, reſcued the day atter, by a troop of armed 
men, who afforded him means to make his eſcape into 
Wales, where he joined the earl of Pembroke. 

The election of John Bland to the archiepiſcopal fee 
of Canterbury, not meeting with approbation at Rome, 
the pope declared it void. This was the fourth time 
that the pope had choſen to annul the election of arch- 
biſhop : but leſt the monks ſhould miſtake him once 
more, he gave them leave to chuſe Edmund, canon of 
Saliſbury. Thus by degrees the popes became maſter 
of the elections of the archbiſhops of Canterbury, by 
annulling them, till fuch time as one to their mind 
ſhould be choſen. 

In the beginning of the year 1234, the earl of Pem- 
broke defeated a ſmall army commanded by John de 
Monmouth, and ravaged the lands of the king's coun- 
ſellors lying on the borders of Wales; he alſo burnt 
the town of Shrewſbury. The king, who was ſtill at 
Glouceſter, during theſe tranſactions, thought his forces 
not ſufficiently powerful to take the field. He was fo 
far from oppoſing the earl's progreſs, that he even 
thought himielf unſafe at Glouceſter, and for that rea- 
fon thut himſelf up in Wincheſter, leaving the counties 
about the Severn to the mercy of the enemy. Several 
biſhops and others, adviſed him to make peace with the 
earl: but Henry ſtill directed and adviſed by the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, refuſed to hearken to any terms of ac- 
commodation, unleſs the earl of Pembroke would throw 
himſelf at his feet, with an halter about his neck, {as 
Matthew Paris, and acknowledge himſelf a traitor. It 
may eaſily be imagined, that the proſperous earl would 
not ſubmit to theſe harſh and degrading terms. How- 
ever, the earl ſoon after went into Ireland, where the 
king's party were ravaging his eſtates, in order to ke. 
cure them. Here he was treacherouſſy murdered by 2 
contrivance of the biſhop of Wincheſter. 
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+ The caſtle of Monmouth was under the government of 
Baldwin de Guifnes, a Flemiſh officer of great reputation 
merit. ; 
$ Rapin ſpeaking of the ſubmiſſion which Henry required 
the carl of Pembroke to make, tells us, that “ the biſhop © 
Wincheſter had an after-game to play, which he did not thi 
fit to acquaint the king with. As the council conſi 1. 
none but his creatures, it was no hard matter for him to 


by which means, only two, and they by their own fault, fell 
by the ſword. M. Paris. 
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| gage them to join in the means he made uſe of, to bring 400. 
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his deſigns. He cauſed to be directed to the king's Ree 


Soon after ; 
hich cauſed the carl of Pembroke's death, the arch- 
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a of Canterbury repreſented to the king, that un- 
bihoP would immediately remove the biſhop of Win- 
— ad the foreigners, who had become ſo odious 
o s of all his ſubjects, from his court and coun- 
= ds find, that theſe pretended friends, would 
e * tore the caule of his ruin. The king liſtened 
_ 22 attention to the preſſing exhortations of the 
. Shop: and believing the arguments made ule of 
v4 hat prelate to be founded in truth, he ordered 
oY biſhop of Wincheſter to return to his dioceſe. Af- 
ter which Peter de Rivaulx, high treaſurer ; Segrave, 
chief juſticiary 3 Robert de Paſſalew, and the reſt of the 
favourite ſtrangers, whom the bith op of Wincheſter had 
,moted to the principal poſts in the ſtate, were ejected, 
nd ordered to prepare to give an account of their ma- 
nagement, and of all the money that had paſſed through 
her hands. The court being thus ſettled, the king ſent 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, together with the biſhops 
of Cheſter and Rocheſter, into Wales, to treat with 
Llewellyn about a peace, which they happily concluded. 
Hoon after the concluſion of peace, the king was in- 
farmed of the biſhop of Wincheſter's treachery to the 
te earl of Pembroke; and declaring he knew nothing 
o the charter which that prelate ſent into Ireland, he 
orieved for the death of the earl of Pembroke, and be- 
came greatly incenſed againſt his old miniſters. 

The old miniſters being now cited to give in their an- 
fwers to the charges brought againſt them, choſe rather 
to take ſanctuary in churches, under pretence they had 


Ireland, an order ſigned by twelve privy-counſellors, to plunder 
the eſtates of the earl of Pembroke, and to take him dead or alive 
if he ſhould come into that country. To tis order was ſub- 
joined a promiſe in the king's name, of giving them the con- 
iſcated lands the earl held in Ireland, if they would faithfully 
execute what was enjoined them. The governors of Ireland, 
allured by fo fine a bait, promiſed to uſe their utmoſt endea- 
yours, to content the king, But they wiſhed to have before- 
hand, a charter in form, that they might be ſecured of what 
had been promiſed them. The biſhop having gone too far to 
draw back, cauſed a charter to be drawn up, and found means 
to get it ſigned by the king among other papers of very little 
moment. Which done, he had the ſeal affixed to it by the 
chancellor, who, in all appearance, was in the plot. [M. Paris 
Jos, they ftole the ſeal from Ralph, biſhop of Chicheſter, the 
clancellor.] As ſoon as the Iriſh governors had received this 
charter, they ſet about executing the order. To that purpoſe 
theyleviedan army on ſome pretence, and entering the lands of 
tie earl of Pembroke, committed great outrages, in order to 
draw him into Ireland, This artifice had all the ſucceſs the 
biſhop of Wincheſter had promiſed himſelf. Pembroke, ex- 
aerated at the injuries done him in Ireland, immediately re- 
pared thither, with deſign. to take vengeance of thoſe who at- 
tacked him thus of their own accord. But inſtead of being 
revenged,, he was baſely betrayed by thoſe who pretended to be 
his friends; they enzaged him in a battle, wherein he loſt his 
life IF a ſtab in the back with a dagger.” Vide Rapin, 
In. 7 

i It is thus he is ſtyled by the hiſtorians of Bretagne: for 
mough he had ſtudied at che univerſity of Paris, yet it ſeems 
he had made no progreſs in the ſtudy of politics. 

5 Matthew Paris has given us a very particular deſcription 
* coronation. and what each perſon performed in their re- 
4 — tunctions, among which is this remarkable paſſage, 
ot eh of Cheſter, (as lord high conſtable) carried the 

* $ Edward, called curteine, before the king, in 
1 at he is earl of the palace, and hath by right a power 

**aming the king if he thould act amiſs. M. Paris under 

e year 123g. 
vs, on "ays, the ſame day after the coronation, the king 

. = ondon to Merton, a monaſtery in Surrey, where 
which i great men, and enacted the proviſions of Merton, 
af — the moſt ancient body of laws after Magna Charta, 

vided into eleven articles or chapters. As thele ſtatutes 


are not i * 7 7 
A the poſſe ſſion of all our readers, we ſhall here pre- 
eim an analyſis of them: . EEE 


Analyſis of the STATUTES of Mer Tor. 


THE; | 
29 cre . fade, or title, of theſe ſtatutes, and their con- 
vereign lord * — « It is provided in the court of our ſo- 
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the diabolical ſcheme was put in practice, 


reaſon to be apprehenſive of ſome violence from their 
enemies. The aim of the new miniſters being to con- 
vince the king of the unfaithfulneſs of the old ones, they 
removed the pretence they made ule of not to appear, 
by granting them a ſafe- conduct. 

On the expiration of the truce between Bretagne and 
France, the king of France invaded Bretagne, and king 
Henry neglecting to ſend the neceſſary ſuccours, the 
earl, Peter Mauclerc, i. e Bad Scholar“, was under 
the neceſſity of ſurrendering his dominions to Lewis, 
after which he turned pirate. 

In the beginning of the next year, 1235, Segrave and 
Paſſalew, the king's old miniſters, found means to make 
their peace by a preſent of a thouſand marks each, for 
which they were diſcharged from further proſecution. 
Shortly after was ſolemnized the marriage of Iſabella, 
the king's ſiſter, with the emperor Frederic II. Though 
it was not cuſtomary to grant the king a ſubſidy for the 
marriage of a younger filter, the parliament was ſo well 
ſatisfied with what he had lately done, that they granted 
him two marks on every plough-land. This year the 
pope ſent for the biſhop of Wincheſter to Rome, in 
order to ſcreen him from the king's proſecutions. 

On the 1oth of January, 1236, king Henry married 
Eleanor, ſecond daughter to Raymond, carl of Pro- 
vence. The nuptials were celebrated with great mag- 
mficence and rejoicings. The ſolemnity of the wedding 
and coronation -|- of the new queen being over, the king 
called a parliament at Merton, where divers ſtatutes were 


enacted, which remained a long time in force, but are 


now, for the moſt part, repealed . 
In 


morrow after the feaſt of St. Vincent, in the twentieth year of 
the reign of king Henry, the fon of king John, before Wil- 
liam, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and others his biſhops and 
ſuffragans, and before the greater part of the earls and barons 
of England there; being affembled for the coronation of the 
ſaid king, Eleanor the queen, about which they were all 
called; where it was treated for the commonwealth of the 
realm, upon the articles underwritten, v2z. thus it was pro- 
vided and granted, as well of the aforeſaid archbiſhops, 
biſhops, earls, and barons, as of the king himſelf and others.” 

The iſt of which erdains, what damages widows ſhall re- 
cover, after the death of their huſbands, from ſuch as have 
deforced them of their dowers, that is to ſay, the value of the 
whole dower to them belonging, from the time of the death of 
their huſbands, to the day of the judgement obtained in the 
king's court for the ſame; and the deforcers withal to be 
amerced for the ſame, at the king's pleaſure, | 

The 2d grants widows a power to bequeath the crop on 
the ground, as well of their dowers, as of their other lands and 
tenements. 

The gd appoints how to proceed in diſſeiſins that have 
rediſſeiſed thoſe who have recovered ſeiſin or poſſeſſion from 
them by aſſize cf novel diſſeiſin, to wit; that the perſons thereof 
convicted, ſhall be forthwith taken and kept in the king's pri- 
ſon, and not be diſcharged, but by fine or ſome other means. 
And the plaintiff ſhall farther have the king's writ directed to 
the ſheriff, containing the plaint of diſſeiſin done upon diſſeiſin; 
upon receipt of which, he ſhall take with him the keepers of 
the pleas of the crown, and other Jawful knights, and in his 
proper perſon ſhall go unto the ſaid land, &c. and if, by the 
inquiſition of the jurors, and other neighbours, they find him 
again diſſeiſed, the ſheriff ſhall then deliver him the ſeiſin or 
poſſeſſion; and if it be found otherwiſe, the plaintiff ſhall be 
amerced, and the other go quiet. And in the ſame manner 
ſhall be done to them that have recovered their ſeiſin by aſſize 
of mort d'anceſtor; and ſo it ſhall be of all lands and tene- 
ments recovered in the king's court by inqueſts, if they be 


have before recovered by inqueſt. 

The 4th ordains, that the lords of manors may make profit 
of the retidue of the manors, as of their waſtes, woods, and 
paſtures, provided their feoffees and free tenants have ſufficient 
paſture, with free egreſs and regreſs from their land unto the 
paſture, forasmuch as belongeth to their tenements; and if 
they alledge they have not ſufficient paſture, according to their 
holdings, then the truth is to be enquired into by an aſſize, &c. 

The. 5th provides, that from henceforth uſury ſhall not 
turn againſt any one under age, from the time of the death of 
his anceſtor, (whoſe heir he is) until his lawful age.— This 
law is either obſelete or repealed. | 

'The 6th appoints the 2 95 for raviſhment of a ward 
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afterwards diſſeiſed by the firſt deforcers, againſt whom they 
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In the ſpring of this year a parliament was held at 
London, where the diſcontents of the nobility upon the 
1 of a new favourite, were made known to the 

ing. The new favourite was William of Provence, 
biſhop of Valence; he was the queen's uncle, but in 
order to ſatisfy the barons, the king removed ſeveral 
ſheriffs who had abuſed their authority, and ſubſtituted 
others in their places. The prince his brother, having 
complained of one Richard Sward for having ſhown him 
{ome diſreſpect, obtained that Sward ſhould be baniſhed 
the realm 12 his inſolence. The king having a deſire 
to remove the biſhop of Chicheſter from the chancel- 
lorſhip, in which office he had behaved unblameably, 
took this opportunity to defire him to reſign that dig- 
nity, but had the mortification to be refuſed. The 
chancellor, to juſtify his refuſal, affirmed, © That he 
had been entruſted with that office by the parliament, 
c and therefore could not quit it but by the ſame au- 
% thority.” 

This year the emperor demanded the empreſs's por- 
tion, which had not yet been paid. Such was the fickle- 
neſs of the king's temper, that ſuddenly, when there 
ſeemed to be leaſt reaſon to expect any ſuch thing, he 
recalled to court Stephen Segrave and Peter de Rivaulx, 
whom a little before he had proſecuted for their miſde- 
meanors. Theſe pernicious miniſters were hardly re- 
ſtored to their poſts, but the ill effects of their counſels 
on the mind of the king were viſible to all. In a par- 
hament held in June at Wincheſter, Henry, by virtue 
of a bull from Rome, would have annulled all the grants 
he had made during his minority, becauſe they wanted 
the pope's confirmation. But the parhament refuſed to 
conſent to the revoking of the grants, chiefly on account 
of the bull, which the king built his defign upon. 

This year the king made a diſhonourable peace with 
the king of Scotland, who demanded the county of 
Northumberland with ſuch haughtineſs, that any other 


from his lord's cuſtody, and for the diſappointment of the lord 
by his ward's marrying himſelf without his conſent alſo. 

The 7th provides, that the ward ſhall pay, at his full 
age, to his lord, the value of his marriage, in caſe he refuſe 
the party whom his lord requires him to marry. . 

he 8th contains ſeveral limitations of preſcription, re- 
lating to the dates of divers writs, now abſolete. 

The gth declares, that he is a baſtard who is born before 
the marriage of his parents. But to the king's writ of baſ- 
tardy, whether one born before matrimony may inherit in like 
manner, as he that is born after matrimony; all the biſhops 
anſwered, „ That they would not, neither could, anſwer to 


it, becauſe it was directly againſt the common order of the 


„ church.” And all the biſhops were urgent with the lords, 
that they would conſent, that all ſuch as were born before 
matrimony, might claim as to the ſucceſſion of inheritance, 
for ſo much as the church accepteth ſuch for legitimate. But 
all the earls and barons, with one voice, anſwered, “ That 
« they would not conſent, that the laws of the realm ſhould 
& be changed /nolumus leges Angle mutari which hitherto 
had been uſed and approved of.” 

The 10th provides and grants, that every freeman, who 
oweth ſuit to the county, tything, hundred, and wapentake, 
or to the court of his lord, may freely make his attorney to do 
thoſe ſuits for him. 

* It is reported, that he took a journey to York on pur- 
poſe to negociate this diſhonourable treaty, pretending that he 
was apprehenſive the Scots would enter into a league with the 
Welſh. He pretended likewiſe that Gilbert Marſhal, earl of 
Pembroke, who had ſucceeded his brother Richard, and mar- 
ried the king of Scotland's ſiſter, would embrace this oppor- 
tunity to raiſe commotions in the kingdom, and diſturb the 
public peace. 

+ © As ſoon as they were met, ſays Rapin, a certain prieſt, 
famed for eloquence, told the lords, he was commanded to lay 
before them the occaſion of their being aſſembled. After a 
ſhort pauſe, he added, that the-king having ſeriouſly reflected 
on the abuſes which had crept into the government, was ex- 
tremely concerned at his having contributed towards them by 
his careleſſneſs and ill- conduct: that he acknowledged, with 
grief, that he had made uſe of ſuch imprudent and ſelfiſh miniſ- 
ters, Who never having had in view the good of the kingdom, 
to which they were ſtrangers, had drawn him in by their per- 
nicious counſels, to do things contrary to the laws and cuſtoms 
of the realm: that to make amends, as far as was poſſible, for 
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it to other uſes; and that fince he had married without 


prince would have repulſed him with {corn 
unjuſt ſoever his pretenſions ſeemed to be, H 
chaſed peace with the yearly penſion of ci 
wi _ ſettled on the king of Scotland “. 
n the year 1237, Henry ſummoned a nar; 
at London, and 3 to condemn his — 5 — 
in order to obtain a ſubſidy; but not being able t a, 
ceed by this means, he promiſed to cauſe the mad wn 
ters to be obſerved, and even ordered the execratio 1 
nounced formerly by cardinal Langton againſt fuck 4 
ſhould break them, to be publiſhed in all the chk. 
He then choſe the earl of Warren, William Fer * 
and John Geoffrey, who were much regarded 70 
nobility and commonalty, for his privy counſellor tor 
adviters. Theſe ſwore, they would never be corry ted 
by gifts to deviate from truth, but would an 
the king good and wholeſome advice. On Ge 
counts the parliament granted him the ſubſidy required: 
but the conditions on which they granted the fubſidy 
were not very pleaſing to him. Firſt, they orderal 
that for the time to come, he ſhould reject the counſ 
of foreigners, and adhere to the advice of his ſubjects; 
and ſecondly, that four knights ſhould be choſen in cxery 
county, to collect and ſecure the money in ſome mo. 
naſtery, that it might be reſtored to every one again, in 
caſe the king ſhould not be as good as his word. Nt. 
withſtanding this precaution, the ſubſidy was no ſooner 
raiſed, but the king ſeized it and ſquandered it away in 
uſeleſs expences, even in preſents to his favourite fo. 
reigners, who continued in his council as before. Here. 
upon Richard the king's brother expoſtulated with him; 
but his remonſtrances were to no purpoſe, Henry fil 
retaining a greater reliſh for the counſels of foreigners, 
than for the advice of Engliſhmen. Among thoſe that 
had the greateſt aſcendancy over the king, hiſtory parti 
cularly mentions Simon de Montfort 1. 
This year Llewellyn, prince of Wales, grown old and 


infirm, 
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the evils which his own indiſcretion, and the unfaithfulneſs of 
his miniſters had occaſioned, he was determined to be guided 
no longer by the advice of foreigners, but to put the adminiſ- 
tration of the public affairs into the hands of his native ſub- 
jects: that he was perſuaded, they would labour to the utmoſt 
of their power to prevent the oppreſſion of the people, to caule 
juſtice and the laws to flouriſh, and to reſtore the crown to its 
former luſtre. After having laid theſe foundations, the orator 
continued, that the king deſired his parliament to conlider, that 
the miſmanagements of his treaſury, and the debts he had con- 
tracted, were not the leaſt of the miſdemeanors his miniſtry 
might be charged with: that he hoped they would begin with 
applying a remedy to this, upon his aſſuring them, he would 
conſent to any expedients they ſhould propoſe to redrels tar 
other abuſes: that therefore he required of them an aid pro- 
portioned to his preſent occaſions; and that they might ſee he 
was in earneſt, he conſented beforehand, that they ſhould ap- 
point commiſſioners to take care that the ſublidy they ſhould 

rant him, be diſpoſed of for the neceſſary uſes of the kingdom. 
f Henry had not been ſo well known, this harangue might 
have had a ſudden effe& on the parliament. But as they were 
but too ſenſible to what a height he could carry his diffimulation, 
all theſe ſubmiſſive expreſſions were not able to move them. 
They replied, that they had often granted ſubſidies to the king, 
without having ever received any reciprocal mark of his ele-. 
tion; that ſince his acceſſion to the crown, his dominions my 
conſiderably leſſened, though he had frequently exactly 2 
his ſubjects very large ſums, which had been employed oni is ; 
enriching foreigners. To this vigorous reply, the king ma : 
anſwer, that his own and his ſiſter's marriage had entirely * 
hauſted his treaſure; but if they would grant him a _— 
(a thirtieth, according to Mat. Paris) part of their mane — 
he promiſed them upon his honour, he would never W. 
oppreſs any baron of the realm. The lords were not Pr 
upon by this promiſe, which ſeemed to them of little _ 
ſince they could not rely upon the king's word. An a ſub- 
fore they replied, that they had already granted the king 
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ſidy for the marriage of the empreſs, but that he had * 


* ko edding i 
their advice, he might defray the expeaces of his wedding 
the way he thought beſt.” 8 

+ This Simon de Montfort was fon to the ee 
Montfort, general of the Cruſade againſt the ge gy * 
ſome diſguff he quitted the court of France 1 0 er 
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- 6rm, and findin himſelf perſecuted by Griffin his ſon, 
2 himſelf under the protection of the king of England, 
po. did homage to Henry for his dominions. This 
and eeding was fo much the more extraordinary- as he 
cf as well as his anceſtors, had conſtantly exerted 
_ utmoſt endeavours to prevent the acknowledging 
4 ſovereignty of the Engliſh. If force of arms had at 
any time compelled them to it, they had always been 
ready to difown their ſubmiſſion, whenever a favourable 
*tunity offered. This year alſo, Otho, legate from 
the pope arrived in England. His aim, in conjunction 
with the king, was to drain the churches of their valu- 
ables. But this was not all; he deſigned to viſit Scot- 
und; and at an interview * of the kings of England and 
Scotland at York, the legate found occaſion to be there. 
He told the king of Scotland, that he deſigned to enter 
his country, with a view to regulate the affairs of the 
church. Alexander replied, that he had never heard of 
any legate ſent into Scotland; that there was ſtill leſs 
occaſion for one in his reign ; and that, in a word, he 
would not allow fuch an innovation as long as he fat on 
the throne. He alſo added, that if notwithſtanding this 
declaration, he ſhould perſiſt in his deſign, he gave him 
warning beforehand, that he was not abſolute maſter of 
his — ſubjects, and that perhaps it would not be in his 
power to protect him, if the people, fierce and ungo- 
vernable, ſhould fail in their reſpect due to the legate of 
the pope. On account of this laſt particular perhaps the 
legate altered his 0m 1 with *. 3 yo, 4 
land, whom he found much more tractable ant eaſy to 
be overcome. 
John le Scot, earl of Cheſter, dying this year + with- 
out iſſue, the king annexed that earldom to the crown. 
This earldom” enjoyed very great privileges, and paid in 
money to the earl's fiſters what they were to receive 
from thence, or allowed it out of other lands. 
Simon de Montfort being greatly 1n favour at court, 
ventured to caſt his eyes amourouſly on the countels 
dowager of Pembroke, fiſter to the king, and they were 
prately married in the king's chapel, in the beginning 
of 1238. Prince Richard was extremely incenſed at 
tlus marriage. He complained to the king, and boldly 
remonſtrated with him on the impropriety of giving his 
ſſter to a younger brother, of inferior rank, and whoſe 
fortune was no way adequate to the dignity of a royal 
family. The king exculed himſelf in the beſt manner 
he could, and Montfort, perceiving that prince Richard 
vas highly exaſperated againſt him, and fearing he would 
endeavour to get his marriage annulled, took a journey 
' _ where he tound means to procure the pope's 
onfirmation. | 
The varons, beſides their diſcontent on account of the 
= which the foreigners ſtill held in the court of 
ent, were diſpleaſed at the marriage juſt mentioned; 
and therefore they unanimouſly complained, that the 
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mented the ſtipend allowed by Henry t 
o 2001. per annum, out 
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nperg We the ſame time Henry received a letter from the 
9 informing him of the birth of a ſon by 
in which ls 8 he had given the name of Henry; 
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icily er eee hos - — GE he deſigned the kingdom 


Sy of gate went to Oxford about ſome eccleſiaſtical 


& court, Pet not with the ſame reſpect hg was treated with 
with the R the univerſity in a body had received bim 


of his 3 due to his character, the inſolence of ſome 


were in greater favour. He will be often 
ſequel of this reign, under the title ot earl of 


of Scotland, according to 
8.) appears to have aug- 


the reſpect * was the occaſion, that ſome of the ſcholars loſt 
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to his . y owed him. Some young ſtudents went 


Manner, that dd were repulſed by the porter in fo rude a 
ey were in rev were very much out of humour. Whilſt 
a poor Lriſh oule, ſome of them going into the kitchen, 

ho, inflead of (cholar begging for ſome relief of the cook, 
bis face, Thi an alms, threw a ladle-full of boiling water in 
is barbarous action provoked a Welth {tudent, 
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king had violated his promiſes, and that all the money 
which he had exacted from his people on divers pre- 
tences, was employed only in enriching the queen's re- 
lations. As the barons believed that prince Richard had 
the intereſt of the public at heart, they thought that, 
under ſuch a leader, it would not be impoſſible to obtain 
of the king the ſatisfaction they required; eſpecially with 
regard to the foreigners. In this belief they entered in- 
to a confederacy, and having the prince at their head, 
ſent the king word, that they deſired him to call to mind 
what he had promiſed them. This confederacy, ſays 
Rapin, the conſequences whereof Henry dreaded, 
cauſed him to put on a ſeeming moderation, as he uſu- 
ally did when he found himſelf hard preffed. Far from 
ſhowing any reſentment, as they expected, he appointed 
a day to give them a favourable anſwer. But as they 
had been deceived more than once, they were reſolved 
not to be impoſed upon by this outward mildneſs. Per- 
ſuaded-as they were, that the king ſought only to amuſe 
them, they came to London. on the day appointed, at- 
tended with great numbers of armed men, reſolutely bent 
upon any attempt, Whereupon the king was forced to 
comply; and commiſſioners were choſen both on the 
ſide of the king and on that of the barons, who drew up 
certain articles, to which the king was to conform him- 
ſelf for the future, in the government of the kingdom. 
Theſe regulations were ſigned by the king and the ba- 
rons, and confirmed by Otho the pope's legate q, who 
in all public affairs always endeavoured to interpoſe his 
maſter's authority. 
| The death of the biſhop of Wincheſter, which hap- 
pened during theſe tranſactions, gave the king an op- 
portunity of recommending the biſhop of Valence his 
brother-1m-law, to the monks, who were the electors. 
But this recommendation proved in vain, as they made 
choice of the biſhop of Chicheſter, high chancellor of 
England. Hereupon Henry was diſpleaſed, and ſent 
ambaſladors to the pope, who, after making ſome ſub- 
miſſion in their maſter's name, cauſed his holineſs to 
annul the election of the biſhop of Chicheſter. 

This year alſo a plan was laid to deſtroy the king's 
lite. A villain pretending to be mad, got into his 
chamber by night, with deſign to diſpatch him; but be- 
ing diſappointed by the king's paſſing that night in the 
queen's apartment, he was taken and puniſhed accord- 
ing to his deſert. Before he died; he declared that 
William de Maris was the author of the conſpiracy, in 
which ſeveral others were engaged. However, either 
out of careleſſneſs, or ſome other reaſon, no inquiry was 
made into the matter. 

The year 1239 began with the diſgrace of Gilbert, 
earl of Pembroke d, which happened thus: Gilbert, 
who imagined he was in the king's good graces, was 
very much ſurprized, when one day as he came to wait 
upon him, he was, contrary to cuſtom, denied entrance. 
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who was witneſs to it, to ſuch a degree, that having a bow in 
his hand, he ſhot the cook dead on the ſpot with an arrow. 
The legate hearing of the tumult, retired in a fright into the 
tower of the church, where he kept himſelf ſhut up till night, 
dreading that the inſolence of the ſcholars might reach his per- 
ſon. As ſoon as he thought he might go off with ſafety, he 
haſtened to the king, and complained of this outrage, laying 
it to the charge of the whole univerſity, which he had already 
put under an interdict. The king appeared extremely en- 
raged at the inſult done the legate and to give him ſatisfac- 
tion, forthwith ſent the earl of Warren to Oxford; with or- 
ders to ſeize the moſt guilty. This buſineſs, which at firſt 
made a great noiſe, was at length huſhed by the mediation of 
the biſhops, who prevailed with the univerſity to make all the 
ſubmiſſions he required. The legate obliged all the ſcholars 
to meet at St. Paul's church, (above a mile from his lodgings) 
and go on foot to the biſhop of Carliſle's houſe, and there put- 
ing off their caps, gowns, and ſhoes, to go to the legate's 
houſe, and humbly crave pardon and abſolution. 
$ We ſhould here take notice, that Henry, after having 
perſecuted the earl of Pembroke, reſtored Gilbert his brother 
to the office of grand marſhal, together with his brother's in- 
heritance by the interceſſion of the archbiſhop, as appears from 
the king's letter to Llewellyn ſtil! extant, x 
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He complained of it to the king himſelf, by one of his 

friends, who beſought him to let him know the reaſon, 

why ſuch an affront was offered to a lord of ſuch diſ- 

tinctioo as the earl of Pembroke. Henry replied, it 

was becauſe Richard, brother to the earl, had been a 

traitor, and had continued in his treaſon till the time of 
his death; and therefore he repented of having inveſted 

him with the office of marſhal, the which however he 

could deprive him of whenever he pleaſed. This an- 

{wer obliged the earl to withdraw from court, and retire 

into the north of England, to ſecure himſelf from the 

plots of his enemies, who had ſtirred up the King to take 

counſel againſt him. Such was the fickleneſs of Henry. 

Another inſtance of this prince's fickleneſs is this: fo 
far was he from having reſented the affront Simon de 
Montfort had done the royal family, that he had conti- 
nued him in favour as before, and at laſt made him earl 
of Leiceſter. And yet a few days after, having given 
him this freſu mark of his eſteem, he publicly charged 
him with debauching· his ſiſter, and bribing the pope to 
confirm his marriage. This accuſation, fays Rapin, 
could never be more out of ſeaſon, ſince the time to in- 
quire into this matter was elapſed: and beſides, he had 
cauſed the wedding to be celebrated in his preſence, and 
in his own chapel. The earl, dreading the effects of 
his reſentment, departed that very day with his lady for 
France, where he remained till the king's diſpleaſure had 
ſubſided. 

This fame year prince Edward was born, who in pro- 
ceſs of time ſucceeded his father, and proved one of the 
moſt illuſtrious monarchs that ever ſwayed the Enghih 
{ceptre, as the tranſactions of his reign will ſufficiently 
evince; to which we refer the reader. | 

Otho, the pope's legate, having committed ſo many 
exactions, entirely exhauſted the patience of the biſhops. 
He demanded a freſh ſubſidy of them, but had the mor- 
tification to be denied; they told him, that they were 
determined to endure his oppreſſions no longer; and to 
prevent any further ſollicitations, they broke up imme- 
diately. This peremptory denial had no other effect 


on the legate, but to cauſe him to turn to the religious 


N pa - 
houſes, who were not unwilling to furmſh what the 


biſhops had refuſed. The legate then made a freſh at- 
tempt upon Scotland ; but was denied entrance by the 
king of that country. This oppoſition, which however 
he had reaſon to expect, ſo highly offended him, that in 
his paſſion he threatened Alexander, who anſwered him 
in a louder tone, and let him ſee that he did not value 
his threats, They would have come to a quarrel, if the 
Engliſh lords had not interpoſed to make up the differ- 
ence. They prevailed at tength with the king of Scot- 
land, though not without great difficulty, to give the 
legate leave for once to enter into his kingdom. But 
Alexander would not agree to it, unleſs the legate would 
acknowledge under his hand and ſeal, that it was merely 
out of condeſcenſion for his perſon, and that this ſhould 
not be drawn into a precedent. All obſtacles being re- 
moved, the legate went to Edinburgh, where he exacted 
{ome money from the Scotch clergy, which was the ſole 
end of his journey. 

Henry having occaſion of more money, thought it 
neceſſary to exact a little from ſomebody : and therefore 
he proſecuted Hubert de Burgh afreſh for the ſame 
crimes he had been charged with before, and which 
were thought to be entirely forgotten. This cauſe was 
ſolemnly tried before an aſſembly of the barons, where it 
is ſaid, he vindicated. his innocence by 1nconteſtable 
proois. He had reaſon, however, to dread a ſentence 
which the king was ſolliciting againſt him, and therefore 
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* Theſe were, according to Mat. Paris, four of his ſtrong- 
eſt caſtles, viz. Blanch-Caſtle, Groſmund in Wales, Screne- 
frith, and Hatheld. | ; 

+ There are ſome who queſtion, whether it was cuſtomary 
in thoſe days to grant penſions in fee, on condition of ſome 
military ſervice, and of homage. But this evidently appears, 
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he thought it would be a wiler way 
with him, and not to wait for the 


| was mean enough to drop the proſecution, 


| Lyons {>me years after his death. Soon after the arch. 


to compound matter 
2 L deciſion oft th * 1 
Accordingly, he reſigned into the hands of the Kine 
of his beſt eſtates *, in conſideration of which, — 
BT 


In the year 1240, the king and the pope ſought 
meaſures. to oppreſs the people by exattions, Thes 
extortions were carried to that height, that one ca bs 
help being ſurprized, that the Engliſh ſhould hear — 
with patieene, eſpecially under a king ſo weak as H -p 
and deſtitute of all aſſiſtance, except from the * 
Rome. The biſhops loudly complained, that the — 
kept for his own uſe all the vacant beneſices; and that 
he obſtructed all elections, till ſuch were choſen as 
had a mind ſhould be ſo; they even proceeded to c 
communicate the authors of theſe pernicious covnſh 
Henry paid no attention to their complaints, being ſure 
of the pope's protection. When the emperor ſent am 
baſſadors to complain of his having cauſed the nend 
of excommunication to be publiſhed againſt him, hemoſ 
ſhamefully anſwered, that being vaſfal to the pope, he 
could not diſpenſe with obeying him. In the Wen 
time the legate continued his exactions. The pope ew 
demanded a fifth part of all the goods and chattels of the 
Engliſh clergy ; but finding the biſhops had no incling. 
tion to pay the pope's exhorbitant cxaCtion, the legte 
was content with the fifth part of their rents only. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury was ſo diſpleaſed at this exxc. 
tion, that he retired to the monaitery of Pontignac 
where he died. He was canoned by the council of 
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vunop's deccale the pope ſent his. nuncio into England, 
in order to prefer three hundred Italians to all the vacant 
benefices. The nuncio's orders were alſo to exact mo- 
ney from the monaſteries and abbies. | 
I o0o bring about his deſigns, the nuncio went toallthe 
religious houles, and tried, by promiſes and threats, to 
engage each abbot in particular to aſſiſt the pope in his 
preſſing neceſſities; he told thera, that various abbots 
had promiſed large ſums, and that it would be of ill 
conſequence, not to follow ſo good an example. - After 
he had periuaded ſome to give notes for the payment of 
certain ſums, he made uſe of their notes to induce the 
reſt to the fame compliance, enjoining ſecrecy to them 
all, on pain of excommunication. But the abhots ot 
St. Edmunſbury and Battle thought theſe proceedings 
ſo ſtrange and arbitrary, that they complained of them 
to the king even before the legate's face. Henry, far 
from giving ear to theſe juſt complaints, received them 
with frowns, and even offered the legate one of his ca- 
tles to impriſon them. The legate not ſucceeding, he 
demanded a freſh ſubſidy, which the clergy alſo denied. 
Whilſt the clergy were thus expoſed to the avarice di 
the court of Rome, the king ſent itinerant juſtices info 
all the counties, under pretence of redreſſing grievancs, 
and eaſing the people ; but they were not long betore 
they perceived, that this was only a pretence Conti 
to oppreſs ſeveral private perſons, by fines and conic 
tions, which brought in conſiderable ſums to Hentys 
treaſury. This oppreſſion cauſed loud murmurs amo 
the Engliſh, who found themſelves expoſed at the 120: 
time to the tyranny of the eccleſiaſtical and civil po 
This year allo, through the unaccountable ficklenc!s a 
his temper, the king recalled the earls of Leiceſter an 
Pembroke, and received them into favour agan. 1% 
wards the latter end of the fame year, the earl ot F lander 
came to London, and did homage to the king tors Py | 
lion of five hundred marks, which was annually pal | 


him +. 
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the collection of Public Acts. See Act. Pub. T. I. b. l 4 
22, 27, 168, &c. The firſt volume begins with an - 
ment, dated 17. 1101. between Henry I. and Robert, 42 
Flanders, whereby the king binds himſelf to pay the 22 -he 
hundred marks per ann. in fee, on condition ot his 2 

king five hundred horſe, When he ſhould want them. Ry — h 
ſerves, that this act is a more ancient proof than any _ 
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from ſeveral agreements made between tiie kings of England 
and divers foreign princes, the tenor of which is to be ſeen. in 
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Aalst heir kings 
can produce, that the carls of Flanders were \ aſlals to ths j 


inning of the year 1241, Otho the legate 

In 4 by ez order *. The death of Gre- 
—_ + cauſed a ſchiſm which laſted till the next 
gory Juring which time Roſſi and Pupine, whom the 
wy bad left behind in England, 1n quality of nuncios, 
25 aued their mercileſs extortions. Pupine being gone 
. with the king's permiſſion, exacted from the 
Ns oy there fiſteen hundred marks, which at that time 
V very large ſum for a country where money was 
rr ſcarce. The Jews in particular were every 
3 mal-treated ; for out of their pockets the king 
"ally raiſed the money to defray his extraordinary ex- 

«ces. Thomas, earl of Savoy, uncle to the queen, 
being come this year 1nto England, the king received 
bim with ſuch magnificence, that not knowing how to 

rovide money for his charge, he compelled the Jews 
= preſent him with twenty thouſand marks, on pain of 
being baniſhed from the kingdom. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury dying the laſt year, 
Henry uſed every means in his power to procure the 
dection of Boniface, the queen's brother, to the archie- 
piſcopal ſee I. This happened in April. 
Gilbert, earl of Pembroke, was this year killed by a 
fall from his horſe, and Walter, his brother, demanded 
of the king to be inveſted in the office of grand marſhal, 
which was hereditary in their family. Henry at firſt 
denied him, but by the interceſſion of the queen he ob- 
tained what he demanded. 
This year David and Griffin, ſons of Llewellyn, 
prince of Wales, were left joint executors of - their 
father's will, and were to ſhare his inheritance between 
them; but David had terized the whole, and detained 
his brother in priſon. The wife of Griffin applied to 
Henry for protection, promiſing him, in her huſband's 
name, a preſent of ſix hundred marks, and an annual 
tribute of three hundred, 1f he would free the prince out 
priſon, and put him in poſſeſſion of his right. Henry 
æcepted of this offer, and ſent to David an order to re- 
leaſe the priſoner, and ſatisfy him as to his claims, threat- 
ening him, in caſe of refuſal, with a fierce war, till he 
ſhould obey. David not being in a condition to reſiſt 
the king of England, took a courſe, which to him 
leemed more likely to ſucceed, than that of arms. He 
out- bid his fiſter-1n-law, and made more advantageous 
propolals, which were accepted; and from Griffin's 
protector, Henry became his enemy; and leſt that prince 
ſhould make his eſcape, Henry undertook to confine 
tim lately in the Tower of London. The fame year 
the empreſs Iſabella, ſiſter to the king, died in childbed. 
Her death was quickly followed by. that of Eleanor of 
2 who had been priſoner forty years in Briſtol 
alle, 


Soon after the death of Eleanor, Henry became in- 
volved in a war with France, 
Poictou. 
Land, he had inveſted Henry with the earldom of 

2tou, though France was in poſſeſſion of great part 
of it, ever ſincè the conqueſts of Philip Auguſtus. This 
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3 this legate had found means to have his com- 
Ps continued through the interceflion of Henry : but now 
. we ae altered, and Otho wiſhed to be at Rome. He 
ON information, that the pope was ſeized by a diſ- 
and theres which, in all appearance, he would never recover; 
5 aye he was defirous of leaving England, before the 
Si N eceaſe ſhould come. He had too much reaſon to 
5 40 oy "= ing the vacancy of the Holy ſee, the money might 
Mat N Wuich he had ſcraped together. It is affirmed by 


Ae that he carried away with him, more than he left 


ter ＋ and monaſteries. 
e © Ne legate had fo 
ing notice * reſeen, and the emperor gave the 


wh! it immediately, that he might ſeize the mone 
2 22 levied on the Handen the the uſe of the 
tune, = © legate was gone off with it: he had the misfor- 


le e , 
thus . people, who robbed him of all his riches; and 
ploying it ney Age wig had been exacted on pretence of em- 
euefit. * che emperor, turned to that monarch's own 
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N , Concerning the earldom of 
Before prince Richard ſet out for the Holy 


Gregory IX. died ſoon. 


Ver, in his return to Ital „ to fall into the hands of 
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III. 
province being thus parted between the two crowns, 
Lewis thought likewiſe that he had a right to inveſt with 
it Alphonſo his brother. Henry was highly incenſed at 
this proceeding of Lewis, and relolved to be revenged, 
and the more {o, becauſe the queen his motker was con- 
cerned in the caſe. This princeſs, who, ſince the death 
of king John, had eſpouſed the earl of March her firſt 
lover, had kept up all that haughtinets, which ſhe had 
aſſumed whilſt ſhe wore the crown of England. As the 
territories of the earl her ſpouſe were in that part of 
Poictou which was poſſeſſed by France, he had all along 
done homage to Lewis; but when Alphonſo was be- 
come earl of Poictou, her pride would not tufter her ta 
ſee her huſband kneel to a brother of the king oi France. 
She ſollicited her huſband fo earneſtly, that the pre- 
vailed with him to refuſe to do homage to prince Al- 
phonſo, though he had before promiſed to do it. This 
refuſal was accompanied with ſome offenſive language, 
which irritated the king of France, {o that he retolved 
to chaſtiſe the earl's inſolence. The earl, wilting to- 
ſtand by what he had done, implored the protection of 
the king of England. He gave him to underſtand, that 
it would be a very eaſy matter to drive the Freach out 
of all Poictou: and that in cafe he would defray the ex- 
pence of the war, that province would furniſh him with 
troops ſufficient for a great army. Henry, prevailed 
upon by theſe hopes, ſummoned a parltament, 1n 
January, 1242, of whom he demanded an aid in pro- 
portion to the deſigned expedition; but his parliament 
denied him any aſiſtance, and ſharply upbraided him for 
ſquandering away his ſettled revenues, and the ſums he 
daily exacted from his ſubjects by unlawiul means. Not 
being able to prevail with the parhament, he procured 
money from private perſons, by way of gift or loan, 
and then ſummoned all thoſe who owed military ſervice 
to the crown, to meet him at Portſmouth on a day ap- 
pointed. But inſtead of leading troops thither, he or- 
dered them to bring each a certain ſum of money, de- 
pending upon the earl of March's word, who had told 
him, that he ſhould have ſoldiers enough in Poictou. 
As ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, he embarked at Portſ- 
mouth, attended by the queen his mother, and prince 
Richard his brother, lately arrived from the Holy Land. 
Upon his departure, he committed the regency of the 
kingdom to the archbiſhop of York. He landed in 
Saintogne, where ſome Poictevin noblemen came and 
joined him. The earl of March met him alſo, but fo 
thinly attended, that it was very viſible he was in no 
condition to make good what he had promited. When 
they attempted to raiſe an army in thoſe parts, the of- 
ficers and ſoldiers enliſted fo flowly under the Engliſh 
banners, that it was eaſy to foreſee the enterprize would 
not have a happy iſſue. The king of France, in the 
mean time, who was advancing with a numerous army, 
laid fiege to Fontenay, one of the ſtrongeſt places in 
Poictou. During this fiege, Henry ſent ambaſſadors to 
him to demand all that Philip Auguſtus had taken from 
the Engliſh, and that Lewis VIII. had promiſed to re- 
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+ As a proof of the ſimoniacal diſpoſition of the pope, the 
following authentic anecdote is laid before our readers: ſome 
time before the death of Gregory, he had cauſed to be pro- 
poſed to the abbot of Peteborough, that if he would give him, 
under a borrowed name, one of the monaſtery's livings of two 
hundred marks a year, he would rent it out to him again at un 
hundred, and by that means they ſhould ſhare the benefice be- 
tween them. But the abbot was too honeſt to agree to ſuch a 
He acquainted the king with the circumſtance, who 
being made ſenſible of the ill conſequences of it, hindered, by 
his authority, the abbot from being conſtrained to comply. 
Had the pope ſucceeded in his project, all the benefices in 
England would, without doubt, have been in the bands of the 
pope, biſhops, and abbots. 

t Thus ſays Rapin, was ſeen at the head of the church 
of England a young man and a foreigner, ignorant of the 
laws, cuſtoms, and language of the kingdom, and conſe- / 
quently incapable of diſcharging the functions of that dignity 
as he ought. | 
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ſtore; and in cafe of :efu al, to declare war againſt him. 
Lewis, beirig of a tender conſcience, could hardly get 
over his {cruples, on account of the oath the king his 
father had taken to reſtore theſe provinces. In this tem- 
per, he gave the Engliſh ambaſſadors an honourable 
reception, and anſwered them with a great deal of mo- 
deration, that he much wondered the king their maſter 
thought of breaking a truce, which he had confirmed 
by a ſolemn oath. Adding, that to let him fee it was 
his ſince deſire to keep up a good underſtanding be- 
tween them, he offered to renew the truce for three 
years longer. In ſhort, he conſented to deliver up part 
of Poictou and Normandy, provided he would with- 
draw his protection from his rebellious vaſſals, who, for 
no manner of reaſon, refuſed to pay him the obedience 
due to him. Henry ſuffering himſelf to be carried away 
by the violent counſels of the queen his mother, and the 
carl of March, he openly rejected theſe advantageous 
offers. Some days after, he raſhly ſent two knights 
hoſpitallers to dety Lewis, though he was but ill able to 
ſupport his haughtineſs. Notwithſtanding this bravado, 
Lewis ſought to make peace ; but at length, means were 
found to remove his uneaſineſs of mind, by repreſenting 
to him, that the oath the king his father had taken, was 
no farther binding, than as the king of England ſhould 
rform, on his part, what he had promiſed : that the 
{aid king had obliged himſelf by oath, not to exact any 
ranſom from the priſoners, nor to treat ill ſuch of the 
Engliſh as had adhered to France; that he had violated 
both theſe articles, and that this breach of the treaty of 
London had rendered void the engagements of the other 
party. Lewis continued the ſiege which he had begun, 
and took the city by ſtorm. A natural fon of the earl of 
March being made priſoner with four hundred knights, 
ſome adviſed that prince to put them all to death: but 
he rephed, that “the fon could not help obeying his 
« father, and the reſt their ſovereign ; and therefore it 
« was not reaſonable, that the innocent ſhould be pu- 
* niſhed for the guilty.” The firſt ſucceſs was fol- 
lowed by ſeveral others, which gained Lewis the poſ- 
ſeſſion of divers places in that part of Poictou belonging 
to the Engliſh, without Henry's being able to ſtop his 
progreſs. As Henry endeavoured only to avoid fight- 
ing, and encamped near Tailleburg, on the bank of 
the Charente, with the river between him and the ene- 
my. As foon as Lewis received intelligence of it, he 
poſted himſelf on the other fide of the fame river, and 
by means of his engines and crois-bow men, compelled 
the Engliſh to remove two thouland paces further off. 
Their retreat gave him an opportunity of becoming 
maſter of Tailleburg-Bridge, which was the only pals 
to the Engliſh. Lewis retolved to attack the Englith 
at the dawn of the next day, but Henry, who was not 
ſtrong enough to hazard a battfe, took the advantage of 
the darkneſs of the night to retire, whilſt prince Richard 
his brother endeavoured to amuſe the French by pro- 
poſals of a truce, which he could not however obtain, 
but for the reſt of that night. As ſoon as it was expired, 
Lewis purſued the Engliſh, and overtaking their rear, 
made them ſuffer great lois. The French hiſtorians, 
who give a particular account of this battle, ſay, that 
both the kings were prelent, that Lewis was in great 
danger, and that four thouland Engliſh were taken pri- 
ſoners. The king of England fled as far as Xaintes, 
whither Lewis followed him, and the carl of March 
having made a fally, was the occaſion of the two king's 
coming to a ſecond battle, which was no lets fatal to the 
Engliſh than the former. After this, Henry perceiving 
he was like to be blocked up in Xaintes, fled to Blaye, 
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* Whilſt the king was engaged in this war, his queen was 
delivered at Bourdeaux of a daughter, called Beatrix. The 
chief noblemen that attended the king in this expedition, were 
Simon Montfort, earl of Leiceſter ; the earl of Saliſbury, Roger 
Bigod, earl of Norfolk ; John de Burgh, with divers others, 
who ſignalized themſelves in the battle above-mentioned, 
Moſt of them left the king at Bourdeaux; for which he or- 
dered their eſtates to be coufiſcated as before-mentioned, 
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where not thinking himſelf ſecure, he (hy 
Bourdeaux. Soon after this the earl of Mr: 
his peace with Lewis. A plague which lrg). 
Lewis's army, and a diſtemper with which himc 
ſeized, prevented him from carrying his arms apes 
Bourdeaux. Theſe reaſons, and perhaps { 
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of his old ſcruples, cautec him to conſent to a tre 
five years, after having ſufficiently chaſtiſed his War 
by the entire conqueſt of Poictou, 

Henry had an inclination to paſs the winter at By 
deaux, where he ſquandered his money away in "0p 
and diverſions as if he had gained the Victor .. 
Lewis. In the mean while Henry's troops were £ _ 
of neceſſaries; fo that the king was obliged to 6 Foy 
cloaths and proviſions for the {oldiers to th- archbiſh, 
of York, whom he had left regent in England; At 0 
lame time, he ordered him to confiſcate the eſtates 0 
ſome English barons, who had withdrawn themſelre 
without leave. The firſt of the orders was executed 
But the regent prudently declined the latter, for fear of 
raiſing diſturbances in the kingdom during the Ling 
ablence. The proviſions and cloaths were hardly & 
ceived before the king ſent freſh orders to the regent p f 
demand of the Ciſtercians one year's profit of their fo 
But the abbots excuſed themſelves in ſuch a manner, * 
plainly made appear, that they would not be compelleg 
to it without downright force, which the archbiſhop dig 
not care to ule. In hort, the archbiſhop, continual 
preſſed to ſend money to Bourdeaux, obtained of tt. 
parhament early in 1243, a ſubſidy of twenty ſhillings 
upon every knight's fee, which would have been fuft- 
cient to extricate the king out of the ſtreights he was in, 
had it been well managed. 5 
This year the regent borrowed in the name of the 

king large ſums of money, from ſuch private perſons 3; 
were reputed to be in aftiuent circumſtances. This un. 
uſual proceeding cauled great murmurings among the 
people. The regent, however, was willing to ex7o{ 
himſelf to thoſe complaints, believing it would be a 
means to get the king from Bourdeaux. He, howerer, 
ſent the king word, that there was no poſſibility of rail 
ing any more money, and that it was time to think of 
returning home, This declaration put the king in good 
carneſt upon preparing for his departure. As ſoon as 
he was reſolved, he ſent orders to all the barons then 
in England, to be ready at Port{mouth to receive him 
at his landing. They obeycd ; but he made them wat 
ſo long, that they were extremely diſguſted, by reaton 
of the expence they were at during their ſtay. Betore 
he left Bourdeaux, Henry ratified the five years truce 
he had concluded with France; that diſhonouravie 
truce, whereby, beſides the places which Lewis had 
conquered, Henry bound himſelf to pay him annually 
five thouſand pounds ſterling. This was the ifſue 0 
his ill-concerted, and ſtill worſe managed expedition“. 
All the money which had been ſent him being expencec. 
he was no ſooner in London, but he quarrelled with tie 
Jews, who, to appeaſe him, were conſtrained to gte 
him ſixty thouſand marks +. Henry was not long 1 
England, before he expended the money he had ro 
from the Jews. The arrival of the countets ot?“ 
vence his mother-in-law, who came to celebrate the 
nuptial of her daughter Cincia with prince Richte 
furniſhed him with an opportunity to conſume a 
ſum than he was maſter of J. 

In the beginning of the year 1244, Henry fu _ 
a parliament, which met at Weſtminiter, of wRomes 
demanded an aid, but was refuſed, notwithy canine nl! 
promiſe to cauſe the charters to be oblerved. Ft 
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+ Matthew Paris informs us, that one Aaron 
York, aſſured him, that the king had extorted from 
four thouſand marks of gold, and forty thouſand of tilver. 
it is tobe preſumed that this was done at ſeveral times. HERE 

t The charge he was at on account of this _ as 
be eſtimated by the wedding-dinner only, which cont! ev 
cordiny to ſome hiſtoriass, of thirty thouſand diſhes 
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che nobility and clergy ſo ſirmly united,” that he 
oft all hopes of ſucceeding; he even perceived it was 

raus to ſuffer them to be aſſembled too long, 
2 they were concerting meaſures to deprive him 
kno" miniſtration of affairs, which they deſigned to 
5 A to four of their body, ho were to tranſact every 
cones. his name: A project of this nature could not 
2 3 . * and therefore having promiſed in ge- 
_ to reform what was amiſs, and tried in vain to 
difſention among them, he prorogued the par- 
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neral, [ 
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ment “ | ; ; , 
h The pope nom ſent into England one Martin as, his 


myncio, with a view to exact money from the clergy. 
To him bis holineſs gave full power, to puniſh thoſe 
«ho would not readily comply with his exorbitant de- 
" mands. The nuncio executed his orders ſo rigorouſly, 
that for the leaſt trifle he ſuſpended prieſts, abbots, and 
wen biſhops : by which means he became odious both 
o the clergy and Jaity. In ſupport of his exactions, the 
guncio produced the pope's letter, demanding of the 
clergy an extraordinary ſubſidy, to diſcharge the debts 
which Gregory IX. had contracted in his wars with the 
emperor. He alledged, that theſe wars were under- 
taken in defence of the catholic faith, and St. Peter's 
patrimony 3 and therefore all eccleſiaſtics, particularly 
the Engliſh, were bound to contribute towards the ex- 
pence. Before the clergy had taken any reſolution in 
his matter, the king convened the parliament, and re- 
neuech his demands of an aid. But being ſenſible he 
would obtain nothing unleſs the barons were ſatisfied 
with regard to their grievances, he promiſed, with an 
oath, to ſee the two charters punctually obſervꝭd; and 
conſented that the biſhops ſhould excommunicate him, 
if he violated his oath. Upon theſe aſſurances, the 
parliament granted him twenty ſhillings for every 
knight's fee, But as no preſuing neceſſity could be al- 
ledred for granting him this extraordinary ſubſidy, it 
was fajd, that the money ſhould be expended in the 
marriage of his eldeſt daughter, though it was deſigned 
ſor other purpoſes. The nuncio finding the parliament 
bad granted the king a ſubſidy, he became the more 
lollicitous for the demands of his maſter ; but the clergy 
were deaf to his ſollicitations, and the nuncio was at 
length compelled to deſiſt. Hereupon, by virtue of the 
power he had received from the pope, he filled the 
benefices as they became void . | 
On the firſt of March, Griffin, the Welſh. prince, 
who had been confined in the Tower, endeavouring to 
make his eſcape from the priſon window, fell into the 
itch and broke his neck. Hereupon David his bro- 
ter entered the borders of England, and made war 
upon Henry. About the fame time, Alexander II. 
King of Scotland, who had lately married a French 
lady g, ſent Henry word, that he did not intend to do 
bim homage any longer for the lands he held of the 
crown of. England. Henry now exerted himſelf, to 
compel the Scots to obedience. He ſummoned there- 
tore all the vaſſals of the crown to meet him at New- 
altle, which place he appointed for the rendezvous of 
the army deſigned againſt Scotland. But Alexander 
ercewing the Englith army was ready to enter his ter- 
ones, abated of his haughtineſs, and ſent ambaſſadors 
to Newcaſtle to ſue for peace. Henry received the 
Mopolal with joy; and notwithſtanding he ſeemed to 
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Matthew Paris ſa 
. FMirived a new meth 
of the moſt 
Choſen by 


relating to 


ys, this great council or parliament had 
od of government, and intended that four 
potent and difcreet men of the kingdom ſhould be 
common conſent, who were to tranſact all affairs 
any, — king and kingdom, and to do juſtice to all with- 
8 a of perſons. e to follow the king, and 

. 2 — at leaſt were to be always preſent with him, that 
he 155 ear and relieve the complaints of pecſons oppreſſed. 
8 $i treaſury was to be managed by them, and all aids 
nation, E as they thought moſt for the benefit of the 
public libere:. word, they were to be the conſervators of the 
not to de . and as choſen by commons conſent, they were 

wacher v, moved but by the ſame authority; when one died, 
| sto be choſen by the three ſurvivors. And without 
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have taken the reſolution to puſh on the war with vi- 


gour, he readily conſented to a treaty, which afforded ' 
him an excuſe to lay down his arms. Alexander ſub- 
mitted to the ſame homage that he himſelf and his an- 
ceſtors had paid, and anuty between the two kings was 
perfectly reſtored. Before they parted; a marriage was 
agreed upon between Alexander's eldeſt ſon of the fame 
name with himſelf, and Margaret, Henry's eldeſt daugh- 
ter. Henry not having had occaſion to a& againſt the 
king of Scotland, with his army, he was adviſed to 
make uſe of it to reduce the prince of Wales to obedi- 
ence. But as he had no inclination for war, he diſmiſſed 
the troops, and called a parliament in order to demand 
an aid of money, which he could not obtain. The 
prince of Wales applied to the pope for protection, and 
acquainted him, that he had been compelled to-declare 
himſelf vaſſal to the king of England, and to pay him 
tribute: for which reaſon, he had beſought his holineſs 
to annul the treaty, offered to become vaſſal to the holy 
lee, and to pay him the ſame yearly tribute which he 
paid the king of England. Innocent IV. being no leſs 
avaricious than his predeceſſors, thought the propoſal no 
way diſagrecable. But to make an appearance of jul- 
tice, he empowered two Welſh abbots to take infor- 
mations concerning the pretended conſtraint alledged by 
their prince.” At the ſame time, he commiſſioned them 
to make void the treaty, and to abſolve the prince of 
Wales from his oath, in caſe it appeared that any com- 
pulſion had been uſed. The two abbots, proud of the 
power they were entruſted with, ſummoned the king art 
England to appear before them. This proceeding en- 
raged the king and his council as well as the whole ra- 
tion. Then were they ſorry that the army had been 
diſbanded : but it was reſolved that another thould be 
initantly raiſed, in order to chaſtiſe the prince of Wales, 
as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit; for it was then in 
the midſt of winter. At the fame time, the great men 
conferred together, how to find means to ſtop the pro- 
ceedings of the court of Rome. During theſe tranſac- 
tions, 3 ordered all thoſe who had hom in France 
to appear before him; and having declared to them, 
that he thought it not poſſible faithifully to ſerve two 
maſters at the fame time, he gave them their choice, 
whether they would ſtay in France or return to England. 
Thoſe who declared for England, were ordered to de- 
part from France within a limited time, with aſſurance 
that their lands ſhould be always reſerved for them. On 
the news of this being brought to the Engliſh court, 
Henry acted in a very arbitrary and unbecoming man- 
ner; he ſeized all the lands which the French held in 
England, without any regard to the remonſtrances of the 
king of France. However, Lewis did not think fit to 
break the truce for the ſake of eſpouſing the cauſe of a 
few private perſons &. 
In the beginning of the year 1245, the queen was 
dehvered of another ſon, who was chriſtened Edmund. 
We ſhall have frequent occafion to ſpeak of this prince 
before the end of the reign. | 
The war with the Welſh, which had been put off 


till ſpring, was accordingly begun at that time. - But the 
Engliſh proceeded with to little vigour, that far from 
attacking their enemies, they were hard preſſed to de- 
fend themſelves. | 


The barons now reſolved to free themſelves and the 


the conſent of theſe four the great council was not to meet. 
M. Paris. 1244. | 
+ Amongſt the reſt, he gave one of the richeſt prebendaries 
of Saliſbury to a little boy who was the pvpe's nephew, againſt 
the will of the biſhop and the whole chapter. | 
t She was daughter to Engelram de Cuſcey, a powerful 
nobleman of France, and great enemy to Henry. 
$ M. Paris ſeems to ſay, that the French king gave the 
Engliſh in his dominions, the liberty of relinquiſhing either 
their eftates in France, or thoſe in England. And that they 
were forced to do one or other. hereas Henry left the 


French in his kingdom, no choice, but ſeized their lands to 
his on uſe, M. Paris. Ann. 1244. 
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kingdom from the tyranny of the court of Rome; and 
therefore ſent orders to the wardens of the ports to ſe- 
cure all perſons bringing in any bulls or mandates from 
the pope. Purſuant to thele orders, which were every 
where ſtrictly obeyed, without regarding whether they 
were approved by the king, a meſſenger from Rome 
was ſeized with ſeveral bulls about him, empowering 
the nuncio to exact money from the clergy on divers 
pretences. The nuncio complained to the king, who 
commanded every thing to be reſtore4 which had been 
taken from him. But the barons preſented ſtrong re- 
monſtrances to the king upon this occaſion, and repre- 
fented the great prejudice he did his ſubjects, by counte- 
nancing the rapines of the court of Rome. For his 
conviction, they laid before him the true value of the 
income which the Italian eccleſiaſtics enjoyed in Eng- 
land, the which amounted yearly to above ſixty thou- 
ſand marks, a ſum exceeding at that time, the whole 
revenue of the crown. Henry, who had never exa- 
mined theſe matters ſo. particularly could not help 
ſhowing his ſurprize. But as he durſt not venture of 
himſelf to redreſs their grievance, for fear of being ex- 
poſed to the pope's relentment, he was content with 
giving the barons leave to write to the general council, 
which was then aſſembled at Lyons, to ſet before them 
the intolerable oppreſſions which England ſuffered from 
the court of Rome. Accordingly the barons wrote a 
letter to the council in tie name of the whole kingdom, 
wherein were inſerted all the grievances the Engliſh 
complained of *. But as they were ſenſible that on ſuch 
occaſions the court of Rome never failed to make uſe 
of delays and ſhifts, they reiolved among themſelves to 
take a more ſpeedy and effectual courſe. To that pur- 
poſe, they agreed to meet under pretence of a tourna- 
ment, that they might concert neceflary meaſures for the 
executing their deſign. The king dreading the conſe- 
quences of their aſſembling, forbad them to be prelent 
at this tournament ; but notwithſtanding theking's com- 
mand, they met at the place appointed, and after ſome 
conferences, they diſpatched Fulk Fitzwarin, a knight, 
to the nuncio, who commanded him in their name, to 
depart the kingdom. The knight diſcharged his com- 
miſſion ſome what roughly; and upon the nuncio's de- 
manding, who had given him this authority? He made 
anſwer, The whole nation, and that in caſe he ſtaid three 
days in England, he would infallibly be cut in pieces. 
Martin failed not to carry his complaints to the king; 
but Henry told him he was not able to protect him, and 
therefore the nuncio demanded a paſſport, and went off 
immediately, to the great ſatisfaction of the Engliſh. 
The pope, who had never met with ſuch a check in 
England, was ſo enraged at it, that he was heard to ſay: 
I ſee plainly I mutt make peace with the emperor, 
e that I may humble thele petty princes : for the great 
« dragon being once appealed, I ſhall, with the more 
« caſe, be able ta crulh the ſmaller ſerpents.“ In the 
mean while, the Engliſh ambaſſadors + arrived at Lyons, 
and preſented their letter to the council, in which the 
pope preſided in perſon. The letter was publicly read 
and Innocent was ſo ſurprized at its contents, that he 


This bold and elegant epiſtle was ſent by earl Roger 
Bigod, John Fitz-Geoffrey, William de Cantilupe, Philip 
Baſſet, Ralph Fitz-Nicholas, and Mr. William Poweric, their 
ſecretary. See M. Paris under the year 1245. 

+ The names of theſe ambaſſadors were Laurence de St. 
Martin, on behalf of the king; and earl Roger Bigod, John 
Fitz-Geoffrey, Walter de Cantelupe, Philip Baſſet, Ralph 
Fitz-Nicholas, and William Poweric, a clergyman, who alſo 
acted as ſecretary to the embaſly, deputed by the nobility. 

+ This clauſe, though copied from the court of Rome, in 
a few years crept into the king's charters, as will be ſeen hereafter. 
a $ The vaſt eſtate in England, Ireland, and Wales, belong- 
ing to this family, fell among five filters, who were married 
to divers great nobleman of England, The 2 failed in 
the third generation from Richard Strongbow the firſt earl of 
Striguil. 
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evances complained of were theſe: 


« I, That the pope, not content with the annual payment 
of Peter-pence, cxact:d from the clergy great contributions, 
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{aid not a word in his own vindication. 

baſſadors had waited ſome time for his a 
them aſſumed the diſcourſe, and gave a p 
tive of the grievances of their nation. H 
on two articles ; the firſt whereof related 
of the thoutand marks, which king John 
himſelf to pay every year to the holy ſec. 
tained, that king John had not the power to 
kingdom tributary, and that his engagement 
ver been confirmed by the barons, was to be dee 

null and void. The other article was concertiing n+ 
clauſe zon-obſtante, which the pope had for Da tes 
inſerted in all his bulls, a clauſe which was entirely d. 
ſtructive of the rights of biſhops, Aon 


abbots, monaſter 
< ere 
and patrons of benefices. For inſtance, when the Th 


had a mind to diſpoſe of a living, he inſerted this Clauſe 
in his bull, non-obPante, (i. e.) notwithſtanding the 
of patronage, or other privilege to the contrary +, 
theſe two grievances the ambaſſador added many — 
concerning the perpetual extortions of the nunc;o' 
legates, and in general all the oppreſſions which 
Engliſh nation had long groaned under. 
dors finding that the pope only meant to amuſe them 
pfoteſted againſt the tribute, and retired. The par, 
then pretended to give the Engliſh ſatisfaction, 9 
ing the benefices; but the tribute he was fill deter. 
mined to exact; and therefore he compelled the biſhors 
to ſign the charter by which king John became tibi 
tary to the holy fee, under pain of excommunication 

This year the king put himſelf at the head of an army 
and marched againſt the Welſh, who had ſome tithe 
infeſted the borders of England with impunity. The 
Welſh retired to their mountains, and Henry groxige 
weary of the war, built the caftle of Ganoc, on an ac. 
vantageous ſituation, and returned to London. 

Walter, earl of Pembroke, dying this year withour 
male- iſſue, Anſelm his brother, then dean of Saliſbury, 
was his heir, and ſucceeded him in his office of martha 
of England. But he kept it not iong, death having de- 
prived him of it a few months after. Thus failed the 
noble family of the earl of Pembroke and Striguil 
whereof the five laſt carls, who were brothers, had been 
inveſted with the dignity of earl-marſhal, which was 
hereditary in their family &. 

David, prince of Wales, died in the beginning of the 
year 1246. As he had left no children, the lords of 
that country choſe for his ſucceſſor Llewellyn his nephes, 
{on of the unfortunate Griffin, who was killed in endea- 
vouring to make his eſcape out of the Tower of London. 

The pope, having no inclination to drop the quarrel 
with the Engliſh, renewed his impoſitions upon the e- 
clefiaſtics. Theſe exactions were more inlupportable 
than all the former ones. The clergy were ſo much 
under the pope's correction, that they durſt not take ths 
leaft ſtep towatds freeing themſelves from his yoke. 
But the lay-barons began to conſult together, and tale 
meaſures how to oppoſe theſe oppreſſions. In a pat. 
liament aſſembled during Lent, it was relolved that the 
nation's grievances || ſhould be committed to wn], 


and that ſatisfaction ſhould be demanded ot the page > 
etter. 


without the king's content, againſt the cuſtoms, liberties and 
rights of the church and realm of England. og 
« II. That the patrons of churches had not the 3 
preſent fit perſons to the vacant livings, the pope oo my 
them generally on Italians, who underſtood not the plas b 
language, and who carried out of the kingdom the m 
which accrued from the income of their benefices. aug 
« III. That the pope oppreſſed the churches N * 
enſions from them. : 
or” IV. That when an Italian eccleſiaſtic died, his _ * 
was immediately beſtowed on one of the ſame _ 
the Italians had a right to poſſeſs ſuch a number of 3 
in the kingdom. That whereas the Italians way mm 
without trouble or charge, the Engliſh were forcec 2 
proſecute ot right at Rome, contrary to the indult 
ranted to England by former popes. | 5 
Se , That in —— ele by the Italians there 7 ; 
neither alms, nor hoſpitality; neither was there au Pa 
ing, and the care of fouls was entirely neglected. 
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iter “ ſgned by the king, biſhops, and temporal 
_ letter from the king and barons had a contrary 
© to what was expected. The pope accuſed the 
n of having extorted it by their importunities, and 
my xccahon Goh thence to load them with new and 
Os taxes. He not only compelled the biſhops 
| 10 the emperor's excommunication +, but moreover 
ne, nel them to find him a certain number of men 
ll norſed and armed, to ſerve againſt that prince, pre- 
bn that all churches were equally concerned in the 
ar Aſter this, inſtead of redreſſing their old griev- 
. he introduced a new one, by claiming the admi- 
nlimtion of the goods of thoſe eccleſiaſtics who might 
de inteſtate. The king ſeemed at firſt inclined to op- 
& the execution of all thele articles; but fearing an 
interdict and excommunication, with which the pope 
threatened him, Henry was obliged, as uſual, to ſubmit 
to his holineſs's pleature. This compliance made the 
ſo imperious, that, adding a freſh oppreſſion to all 
the former ones, he impoled a tax on ſuch clergymen 
«reſided on their livings, of one third, and on ſuch as 
refided not, of one half of their moveables. This being 
the caſe, it is no wonder, if the popes were ſo unwilling 
to make peace with the emperor, ſince the war furniſhed 
them with a handle to levy ſuch frequent taxes upon the 
dergy. The biſhop of London was commiſſioned to 
execute this new order, with power to excommunicate 
and ſuſpend thoſe that refuſed to obey. But whilſt this 
relate and ſome others were met upon this occaſion, 
the king ſent them word not to conlent to this impoſi- 
tion, which ſerved them for a ere to break up their 
meeting. If Henry had withſtood with the ſame vigour 
all the other attempts of the court of Rome, he would 
have had the ſame ſucceſs, fince the pope thought not 
fit to puſh this matter any further, when he found they 
were reſolved to oppoſe him 4. 
+ This year died Iſabella, counteſs of March, and queen 
dowager of England, mother to the king, having 
bved in no great reputation, according to ſome hiſto- 
nans. | 
In the beginning of the year 1247, the biſhops and 
abbots were compelled to make a preſent of a thouſand 
marks to a new legate whom the pope had ſent into Eng- 
land, with a view to exact money from the clergy. At 
the fame time, and for the ſame reaſon, there was a 
nuncio in Ireland, who obtained a preſent of five hun- 
dred marks. The king, as the reader may obſerve by 
peruſing the foregoing pages, was ever ready to counte- 
nance the exactions of the pope ; and his holineſs was 
viling, in his turn, to ſhow the monarch ſome marks 
of his gratitude. He therefore ſent a bull to England, 
whereby he ordained, that, for the future, no Italian, 
not even the nephew of a cardinal, nor of the pope him- 
(lt, ſhould: be admitted to any benefice in England 
without the king's conſent : ample recompence, fays 
Rapin, for the vaſt ſums the pope ſqueezed every year 
out of the kingdom | A privilege beſides, which ſignified 
nothing, ſeeing the pope was very ſure of obtaining the 
ling s conſent, whenever he ſhould be pleaſed bo la 
o low as to aſk it. ? 
8 The king's three brothers by the mother's ſide, name- 
Cuy de Luſignan, William de Valence, and Athel- 
2 lons of the earl of March, came into England. As 
ney were ſent to the king by the earl their father, to 
dec nd of the charge of keeping them, Henry was forced 


— — _ 


„VI. That the clauſe non obſtante, which was generall 
ras ted in all ' bulls, abſolutely — all laws, —— 
md and privileges of the church and kingdom.“ 
be den Paris ſays, the king wrote by himſelf, the 
f a j themſelves, and fo likewiſe the abbots and barons 
M. p,.. v5, of all which letters there are copies extant in 
fals under the year 1246. 
in the council of Lyons the emperor Frederic was again 


"Xommunicated and depoſed, which d bes obs by" 
deen biſhops gn A. Park 


. + 90 likewiſe in the caſ. » IS T 
died iſe of adminiſtering to the clergy that 
N q * VIIl. the king's prohibition and the mediation of 


| not only to maintain them, but likewiſe to ſatisfy their 


avarice and ambition, with preſents, places, and bene- 
ices, to the great and maniſeſt detriment of the Engliſh. 

Notwithſtanding the fair promiſes which the king had 
made to the parliament, upon their granting him the laſt 
ſubſidy, he had done nothing towards the performance 


- 


| of his word. And when he would have demanded a 


freſh ſubſidy of the parliament aſembled in the beginning 
of the year 1248, he met with ſuch a repulſe, that he 
was greatly chagrined. He was aſked, how he could, 
with any propriety, renew his demands after having ſo 
often broke his word. He was upbraided for his ex- 
ceſſive liberalities to foreigners ; for his contempt of his 
native ſubjects, his negligence in encouraging trade, and 
protecting merchants, of whom he even cxacted vaſt 
ums which were not due. The parliament alſo com- 
plained of his keeping in his own hands the vacant be- 
nefices, and of his conferring the prime offices of the 
ſtate, ſuch as thoſe of chancellor, treaſurer, juſticlarv, 
on perſons not qualified to hold them, and without ever 
vouchſafing to confult his parliament. Henry, perceiv- 
ed by the boldneſs with which he was reproached, that 
it would be a very hard matter to bring the barons to 
conſent, and therefore, without hefitation, prorogued the 
parliament, in order to gain time to conſider what was 
to be done. During the prorogation, the pernicious 
advice of his miniſters ſet him more and more againſt 
his ſubjects, and induced him to be entirely governed by 
foreigners. When the parliament met again in June, 
he upbraided the barons, for endeavouring to impoſe 
upon him laws, to which they themſelves would think it 
hard to be liable: that every one of them was maſter in 
his own family; that he made uſe of what couſellors 
he pleated ; that he put in and turned out his domeſtics 
without controul ; but that he alone was treated like a 
ſlave by his own ſubjects d. In ſhort, he declared, that 
he was fo far from changing his miniſtry at their pleaſure, 
that he meant to be maſter in his own kingdom, and 
that it was their duty to obey. He then told them, that 
he expected from them a ſpeedy aid of money to enable 
him to recover the French provinces. This unſeaſon- 
able reſoluteneſs ſerved only to exaſperate the barons, 
inſtead of bringing them to a compliance. They boldly 
rephed, that ſince he deſigned not to reform what was 
amiſs, they were determined not to continue to impo- 
veriſh themſelves for the ſake of foreigners, under pre- 
| tence of an imaginary war. Upon this anſwer, the king 
| diffolved the parliament, for fear they ſnould proceed to 
more vigorous reſolutions. In the mean time, as his 
treaſury was quite exhauſted, he was 'redu-ed to a ne- 


[ ceſſity of ſelling his plate and jewels, which were quickly 


bought up by the citizens of London. He was extremely 
incenſed to ſee that the burghers ſo readily found means 
to purchaſe his jewels, and yet continually pleaded pro- 
verty, when the queſtion was to grant him an aid. This 

conſideration put him ſo out of humour, that he eſta- 
bliſhed a new fair at Weſtminſter, during which all 
trading was prohibited in London . So far was he from 
hearkening to the complaints made by the merchants on 
this occaſion, that he gave them freſh marks of his diſ- 
pleaſure, by keeping his Chriſtmas in the city, and com « 
pelling them to preſent him with large new-year's gifts. 
* Shortly after, he demanded allo a tupply of money, and, 


in ſpite of their endeayours to the contrary, they were 
conſtrained to give him two thouſand pounds ſterling. 
But this ſum. was not ſufficient to ſatisfy the king's wants, 


——_— 
— 


UI. — 


the cardinals, the pope revoked this order. M. Paris. 

5 This reaſoning. is very fallacious, though it has all along 
been uſed by thoſe, who do not conſider, that a perſon's mit- 
management of his own private affairs affected none but him- 
' ſelf; whereas the mal-adminiſtration of a public miniſter is 
detrimental to the whole kingdom, and conſequently it highly 
concerns a nation, that the great offices of the ſtate be filled 
with good and able men. 

19 This fair, ſays Matt. Paris, was to laſt fiſteen days; and 


— 


over England. 


—— 


ut I 
” 


therefore 


all fairs that uſed to be kept at that time were prohibited all 


| 
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therefore he endeavoured, in 1249, to borrow money of 
his great men, biſhops, abbots, merchants, and the 
richer ſort of citizens in the kingdom. To thele he 
applied in ſo ſubmiſſive and abject a manner, that one 
would have thought he had been begging an alms; but 
as they had no inclination to grant his requeſt, the greater 
part of them, by excuſes and denials on account of their 
poverty, put him off from time to time, ſo that he ob- 
tained very little. 

Soon after the biſhopric of Durham became vacant, 
by the reſignation of Nicholas its biſhop, and Henry 
earneſtly recommended Athelmar, the youngeſt of his 
brothers, though he was far from being of a ſufficient 
age and capacity to govern ſo large a dioceſe. Accord- 
ingly the monks of Durham made that objection to ham ; 
and repreſented to the king, that he had often promiſed 
to leave to the churches the freedom of elections, and 
therefore intreated him to let them enjoy the fruits of 
his protniſes. Henry, offended at theſe remoſtrances, 
returned in anſwer, that * ſince they thought his bro- 
ether too young, he would keep the biſhopric in his 
% own hands till he ſhould be of a fit age for it.“ 
About this time, the king having been informed, that 
fome Gaſcon lords were revolted, ſent Simon de Mant- 
fort, earl of Leiceſter, into Guienne, who reduced the 
rebels to obedience, and gained great reputation, 

Alexander II. king of Scotland, died this year, leav- 
ing Alexander III. his fon, who was but eight years of 
age, to fucceed him. | 

In the beginning of the next year, 1250, prince 
Richard, brother to the king, ſet out with a magnificent 
retinue in order to have an interview with the pope at 
Lyons. This journey; and the extraordinary honours 
paid him by the pope, afforded matters for divers ſpe- 
culations, which exerciſed the wits of the politicians. 
Pak: the real motive of it was not known tall tome years 

an... | a | 

Notwithſtanding Henry's preſſing neceſſities, he took 
the croſs from the hands of the legate, and made a vow 
to go to Paleſtine, and war i 
example was followed by above five hundred knights, 
and an incredible number of eſquires and people of an 
inferior condition. Hi deſign, however, was only to 
obtain an aid ſuitable to an undertaking of this nature, 
unagining that they durſt not deny him. At leaſt, he 
was perſuaded that the methods he ſhould take to exact 
money from his ſubjects, would be authoriſed by ſo 
plauſible a reaſon. Be this as it will, thoſe that had un- 
dertaken the Cruſade with the king, made themſelves 
ready with all expedition; and perceiving he had made 
no preparations, they offered to ſet out without him. 
Their haſte was very diſpleaſing to him, as it too 
plainly diſcovered his bac u i 
all the world ſtrove to ſhew marks of their zeal. To 
remedy this inconvenience, he deſired the pope to hin- 
der his ſubjects from going, before he ſhould be ready 
to put himſelf at their h His holineſs granted this 


favour without any difficulty, and the intereſts of the 


king of France, who might have taken the advantage 
of this reinforcement, were {acrificed to the pope's de- 
fire of contenting the king of England. Innocent for- 
bad the Engliſh, under of excommunication, to ſet 
out before the king; ſo that all the charges they had 
been at for their voyage became of no effect. 2 

Henry's ſchemes to raiſe money fell to the ground; 
but ſtill money muſt be had, and he commiſfioned 


Geoffrey de Langley, a judge, entirely devoted to his 


ſervice, to make inquiſition in all the counties, concern- 
ing treſpaſſes committed in the royal foreſts. This 
commiſſion was in itſelf odious, ſince it included all the 
caſes excepted in king John's charter; but the manner 
in which the inquiſitor executed it rendered it ſtill more 
intolerable. He puniſhed the leaſt fault by exceſſive 


18 
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— 
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After this thoſe yrits or orders, with that deteſtable ad- 
dition of non obſtante became very frequent, which being ob- 
ſerved by Roger de Thurkeby, one of the king's juſtices, he 


dad, with a deep gh, “ Alas! what tags are we Halen inte 


againſt the Saracens. His 


backwardneſs in a cauſe, wherein 


- 
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fines, or confiſcation of eſtate ; ſo that he ſoon 
gether prodigious ſums, which ſerved to fill the kv, 
coffers ; but at the ſame time they drew on the Kn 
_ and curſes of his ſubjects. e King th 
ring theſe tranſactions, Henry was n : 
of his ales, The biſhopric 2 Winch Ts 
vacant, the king recommended Athelmar his brothe? 
whom the chapter of Durham had refuſed to ele th, 
laſt year. He was not ſatisfied with lending rec ny 
mendatory letters, but went in perſon to Wincheſter, + 
back his intereſt by his preſence. On the day ky 
tion he came into the Chapter-Houſe, and made a fl 
diſcourſe upon this text, © Righteouſneſs and 
have kiſſed each other.” which he applied to the be 
fineſs in hand. At firſt he met with great oppoſi 
— by his promiſes and threats he obtained his 5 
and the ever ready to pleaſe the ki a 
— the eleRion. 2 AY 
This year the king of France was taken pri 
the Saracens, which The pope 1s blamed Sor 
account of his uneaſy fituation at, Lyons, he aſked lea 
of Henry to reſide at Bourdeaux. Henry was will 
enough to gratify his defire, but was prevented by the 
remonſtrances of the clergy and barons : and on xc. 
count of theſe remonſtrances the king delayed fendi 
an anſwer, which the pope interpreted as a civil deut 
In the beginnieg of the year 1251, the king fir 
made ule of the clauſe non obſtanze in his orders, which 
is the firſt inſtance of the kind; and this was done in 
imitation of the pope, who made uſe of it in his bull, 
| The biſhop of Carliſle having a law-ſuit with a baron d 
his dioceſe, and being obliged to go to France, ob- 
| tained an order from the king, that the ſuit ſhould be 
ped till his return. But during his abſence, his ad- 
verſary obtained a ſecond order in which this clauſe was 
inſerted, nowvb/tante, or, Notwithſtanding the former 
order, the barons's cauſe ſhould not be delayed *,” 
The earl of Leiceſter having gained ſome advantage 
over the rebels of Guienne, vainly imagi 
that the example of the Gaſcons would be a curb to thy 
Engliſh ; and therefore he fancied that, for the timeto 
come, he need not keep any meaſures with them. Ac- 
cordingly, without on murmursof 
the barons, on account of the preference the foreigner 
met with at court, he affected to receive, with great 
honours, Guy de Lufi his half-brother, whom the 
earl of Leiceſter brought with him, when he came ta 
acquaint the king with his tranſactions in Guienne. He 
- made him fuch preſents, that would have appeared 
extravagant, if he had abo in riches. Hereupon 
the barons redoubled their complaints. | 
This year the pope ſent a letter to Henry, acquaint- 
ing him, that it was high time he thought of 
the vow he had made to go to the Holy Land. But 
Henry was at this time at York, celebrating ar nuptids 
of the princeſs Margaret his daughter, with 
III. the young king of 2 Henry now thought 
to take advantage the young prince's joy, and to per 
ſuade him to do homage for the whole kingdom of 
Scotland. He was very urgent with him; but Als 
ander excuſed himſelf, telling him, that he was comet 
| York in . married, and not to debate an afar 
of that nature, which was liable to many difficultics, l 
! on which he could not determine, without conſwiung 
the ſtates Aug He, berg —_ _ 
tomary homage for the lands which he | 
of England, We cannot pretend to declare, whethC 
Henry thought his pretenſions were not well-gr0 * 
or whether he was unwilling to diſturb the murth of , 
| nuptial feaſt, by inſiſting on his demand. Be the 
will, the affair was dropped for the pretent 3 my” 
next reign, the ſame pretenſions were made the fo 
ation of a bloody war Lotion England and Sco 
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d behold, the civil court is corrupted in imitation e 
'« cleſiaſtical, and the river is poiſoned from that e n 
Ibis is the original and riſe of non ohſlante in the king? 
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being ſatisfied with their interview, Henry 

| for his eng mma to the Holy 
ey was the main thing that was want- 

Land. — ſums from ths Jeiy in hy 
ing, er. his Chriſtian fubjects ſhared the ſame fate. 
wine he could raiſe by theſe means was not ſufficient 
0 pry him to make an expedition to the Eaſt, m a 
7 = becoming a ſucceſſor of Richard, whoſe me- 
e as (till fr among the Saracens, and the whole 
—_ " Soon after theſe extortions, deputies were ſent 
= the Gaſcons, who complained of having been un- 
en ovpreſſed by the earl of Leiceſter. Hereupon the 
0 * to the king, and denied all that was laid to his 
rs r adding, he could not but wonder, that the king 
gire ear to the frivolous complaints of the rebel- 
dun Gaſcons, againſt dne that had ſerved him ſo faith- 

Iy had ſpent 
__ * ok ſeeking the good of their ſovereign, 
fought only to enrich themſelves. Henry, to make the 
ar) eaſy on this account, told him, that he gave no cre- 
it to theſe accuſations z and to make his innocence the 
more conſpicuous, he ſent commiſſioners into Guienne, 
io take informations concerning the behaviour of the 
Gaſcons; and ordered the earl to return to his poſt. 
pefore the carl departed, the Gaſcons received inform- 
ation that the king intended to ſend him again into their 
country, and deputed the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to 
renew their complaints. During the archbiſhop's ſtay 
it London, the commiſſioners, which had been diſ- 
patched to Guienne, returned. They reported, that 
the earl of Leiceſter had treated a little ſeverely ſome 
lords of that country 3 but that in ſo doing, he had only 

niſhed them according to their deſerts. Th 
E was fully cleared by theſe reports, yet the 
archbiſhop told the king, that if the earl returned to 
Guienne, nay, if he was not puniſhed, that the province 
would be loſt to the crown of England for ever. This 
notion was ſo deeply imprinted in the king's mind, that 
to ſecure the allegiance of the Gaſcons, he reſolved to 
fcrifice ther governor to their reſentment. He there- 
fore commanded that their accuſation ſhould be brought 
before the peers; in the mean time Leiceſter, tho 
ſurprized at the king's ſudden change, was no way idle. 
He gained over to his fide prince Richard, the earl of 
Glouceſter, and ſeveral other powerful lords, who pro- 
miled to ſtand by him. Aſſured of fuccefs, he appeared 
in court, and defended himſelf with ſuch firength of rea- 
wn, that the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux was drove to 
great ſtraits to maintain his accuſation z and, whenever 
he attempted to make good what he had advanced, the 
principal lords went ready to put the beſt conſtruction 
on the reaſons of their friend. The king, perceiving 
flat the earl would not be condemned as he expected, 
ie dropped ſome expreſſions which were injurious to the 
party accuſed. The earl of Leiceſter, not content with 
'1uitifying his actions, boaſted of his ſervices, and called 
upon the king to give him the rewards he had often 
Momied him; Henry replied, © That he did not tkink 
" lim{elf obliged to ae. his word with a traitor.” 


The carl now exaſperated, told the king He lied: 
5 and were he not a king, he would make him den 
what he had ſaid.” And after ſome inſolent — 


ons, he added, * That it was hard to believe ſuch a 
, Fince was a Chriſttan, or had ever been at confeſ- 
„ en. © Yes,” anſwered the king, I am a Chriſ- 
„ Van, and have often been at eſſion. What 
6 — Om rephed the earl, without re- 
bentance?“ „ never repented any thing ſo much,“ 
= the king, © as the having — liberal of m 
« "urs to one that has ſo little gratitude, and fo 
much brutiſhneſs.“ Upon this the king wiſhed to 
4prchend him; but as the eart's friends were ready to 
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dee M. Paris. Ann. 1252, 


f The archbiſh | 
. op of Canterbury was be ſea, and -the 
\ biſhop of York was abſent, fa a 


HEN 


all his eſtate in a poſt wherein 


Lincoln ſtrenuouſly op 


or à reaſon. then unknown. | 


"arts has gives the biſhop's repeeſentatips of the | in mah d3ys. 
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oppole it, he became fearful, and durſt not execute his 
deſign. He even ſuffered them to * in the earl's 
behalf, and without being revenged for the affront he 
had received, he was contented with a ſlight ſatisfaction, 
and was, in outward appearance, reconciled to him. 
The king ſoon after ſent the carl back to Guienne, and 
according to Matthew Paris, the king told him upon 
goin off „% That if he was ſuch a lover of war, he 
might there find employment enough, and alſo a re- 
« ward anſwerable to his merits, as his father had done 
* before him.” To which the earl boldly replied, 
That he would go over and never return, till he had 
entirely ſubdued the enemies, and reduced the rebel- 
* hous ſubjects of an ungrateful prince*®.” Imme- 
diately after the departure of the earl, Henry conferred 
the government of Guienne on prince Edward his eldeſt 
ſon, which change greatly pleaſed the Gaſcons. As 
they had no longer the ſame reaſon to ſtand in fear of 
Leiceſter, who was quickly to be recalled, they laid fo 
many ſnares for him, that his life was in danger ; and 
the earl to be revenged, made them often feel the effects 
of his reſentment before he left the province. 

The king had often demanded ſubſidies, and as 
often been refuſed ; ſo that he was convinced, a bare 
demand would be to, no purpoſe, and therefore he took 


care to have it backed by an expreſs order from the 


court of Rome. Innocent alledged for a pretence, that 
the king could not do without an extraordinary aid to 
defray the expences of his voyage to the Holy Land; 
and commanded all eccleſiaſtics to pay him the tenths of 
their revenues for three years. The clergy were aſſem · 
bled upon this occaſion, and the biſhops of London, 
Chicheſter, Worceſter, and Wincheſter, the king's 
half-brother, voted for the king. But the biſhop of 
it, and the majority agreed 
. the king, and intreat him, for his ſoul's 
th, to deſiſt from his demand. This petition exaſ- 
perated the king, and he ſent word, that they ſhould 
take care what they did, fince they not only ed 
their temporal ſovereign, but likewiſe their ſpiritual, the 
univerſal church, eſus Chriſt himſelf. Without 
being concerned at t menaces, the returned 
him an ofenfive anſwer, by which it appeared, that they 
defired no longer to keep any meafures with him, They 
upbraided him for his extortions, tyranny, breach of 
promiſes and oaths, and immediately adjourned, with- 
out waiting far the king's reply, pretending that as the 
archbiſhops were both abſent, they could not proceed 
without their primates. The king, finding he wag 
not able to ſucceed by making a demand, ſought pri- 
vately to gain the affections and ſupport of the clergy. 
The king, by his various exactions, had ſo alienated 
the affections of his ſubjects, that it was expected a war 
would ſuddenly break out between the king and his ba- 
rons. The Londoners ſeemed to have the greateſt 
reaſon to be incenſed, on account of the frequent exac- 
tions they had been liable to; but they had quickly a 
freſh ſubject of complaint, on account of a tax of twen 
marks of gold t which the king 1 on the city. 
The whole kingdom murmured at this proceeding, be- 
cauſe they dreaded the conſequences of ſunilar impoſi- 
tions. Notwithſtanding this, a few days after, the ki 
commanded the Londoners to ſhut up their ſhops, dur- 
ing the fair at Weſtminſter, which laſted fifteen days. 
is innovation cauſed loud murmurs and complaints 
among the citizens, and a reſentment, the effects whereof 
became vifible upon the firſt opportunity. Shortly after 
theſe affairs, the king, though he was acquainted that 
the nobles had entered into an e ment to ſupport. 
and protect the earl of Leiceſter, reſolved to have him 
once more tried by the peers, whom he had convened 
uponthat acccount. Accordingly this affair ended greatly 
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' grievances committed . Le king, at length, which the cu- 
rious reader may fee under the year 1252. ' 
+ Equal to two hundred marks of filver, a pretty large ſum 
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to his diſſatisfation. The barons, far from condemn- 
ing the earl, {aid openly, that the king had done him 
very great injuſtice in giving Guienne to prince Edward 
before the term of his government was expired, and 
without making him any amends. This declaration, 
which in all likelihoed would ſoon be followed by tome 
reſolve offenſive to the king, made him diffolve an aſ- 
ſembly which feemed fo little inclinable to favour his 
deſign. Thus this weak prince, by an unſteady and 
fickle conduct, increaſed the hatred of his barons, and 
drew upon him the contempt of his ſubjects. 

In the beginning of the following year, 1253, the 
biſhop of Lincoln, willing to open his eyes, cauſed an 
exact account to be taken of the annual income which 
foreigners enjoyed in England : by which 1t appeared, 
that they enjoyed upwards of ſeventy thouſand * marks, 
when the revenue of the crown at the ſame time hardly 
exceeded a third part of that ſum. To this we may add 
another particular, to ſhew the eaſineſs of this prince, 

and greedineſs of his miniſters. Manſel, one of his fa- 

vourites, a clergyman, enjoyed no leſs than ſeven hun- 
dred eccleſiaſtical preferments at once, which brought 
him in yearly four thouſand marks +. 

Henry imagined he had taken away all occaſion of 
revolt from the Gaſcons, by removing the earl of Lei- 
ceſter from the government of Guienne; but he ſoon 
perceived that the vigilance of the carl, which they 
looked upon as an obſtacle to their pernicious deſigns, 
was the real motive of their complaints. Leiceſter had 
no ſooncr reſigned his patent, than a plot was diſcovered 
0 deliver Guienne to the king of Caſtile. Though 
that prince had not made known his pretenſions to Gui- 
(une, before this affair, yet as ſoon as his party was 

ran trong by the going off of the earl of Leiceſter, 
* Openy declared his mind, and afhrmed he had char- 
ters ſigned by Henry II. Richard, and John, who had 
made him a grant of that dukedom. Theſe charters, 
however, were not produced, but he perſuaded ſome 
diſcontented lords that he had them in his hands. Not- 


withſtanding the weakneſs of his claim, he raiſed com- 


motions in Guienne, Which made Henry repent of hav- 
ing recalled the earl of Leiceſter. The male - contents, 
EEE by the king of Caſtile, proceeded ſo far, that 
Henry was eager to go thither in perſon, in order to ſave 
the country. from being loft. In order to drive out the 
Caſtillians, and chaſtiſe the Gaſcons, Henry demanded 
an aid to go to the Holy Land. The parliament, which 
bad been called upon that account, being met, the king 
demanded a large ſubſidy which might. enable him to 
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been great ſufferers by theſe delays. A] 
wank were tully — that the king — "ou the 
nation to go to the Holy Land, they reſolved to wo; 
ſubſidy, and accordingly ſent deputies to him with the 
anſwer, the ſubſtance of which was, that in 8 
would leave to the churches the freedom of electiom K 
cauſe the charters of the king his father to be of. = 
they would exert their Wins | to content him. . , 
told the deputies, he could not deny, but on certai IF 
caſions he had carried the prerogative royal a little ts 
far: but that he was firmly refolved never to Violate 1 
charters again. He further added, they might her 
ſured that the charters of king John ſhould be pung,. 
ally kept. Then addreſſing himſelf to ſuch <a % 
puties as were of the clergy, he defired them to confider 
that among the prelates which then governed the chu] 
of England, there were but few that had not been > 
moted to the dignities they enjoyed, by the men 
that prerogative royal they complained of. He aſked 
them whether they themſelves, at the time of their he; 
elected, would have wiſhed that there had been that 
freedom in elections, which they now demanded with ſ) 
much earneſtneſs. He alſo told them, that fince t 
deſired him to correct what was amiſs in the goyern- 
ment, they themſelves ought to ſet him a good exam. 
ple : that they had only to reſign their biſhoprics and 
abbies which had been acquired by unjuſt ways. The 
prelates were confounded at this home-diicourſe, and 
could make no reply, but “ that the buſineſs at preſert 
vas not to undo what was paſt, but to prevent the 
like evils for the future.” As the king's fe aim was 
| to get money of the parliament, he did not puſh mat. 
ters any farther. Content with having mortified the 
clergy, he ſaid to the deputies, that he was ready to join 
with the parliament in all neceſſary meaſures for reform. 
ing grievances. Upon theſe atfurances, the c 
granted him the tenths of their revenue for three years 
and the barons, three marks of every knight's fee held 
immediately of the crown. The ſolemn engagement 
the king had entered into on account of the charters, 
was too exprels for him to recede from it; and there- 
fore, without being ſollicited to it, he convened, in 
Weſtminſter Hall, an aſſembly, at which were preſent 
all the lords fpiritual and temporal. The archbiſhop cf 
Canterbury ſtood up, and donounced a ternble cure 
againſt all thoſe that ſhould oppoic directly or indirettly, 
the obſervance of the two charters ; then againſt thole 
that ſhould violate, diminiſh or alter, in any manner 
whatſoever, the laws and conſtitutions of the kingdom. 
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accompliſh his vow. He repreſented, that havi been 
hitherto unavoidably prevented from undertaking the 
voyage, the Chriſtians of Paleſtine muſt needs have 


_ — 


— — 


Hume ſays ſixty thouſand.. 
+ See Rapin, book vIII. | 

© + As Matthew Paris, who was preſent in Weſtminſter Hall 
during theſe tranſactions, has recorded them with great faith- 
fulneſs, we ſhall lay a tranſlation of that part of his hiſtory be- 
fore our readers: „In the great hall at Weſtminſter, in pre- 
ſence, and. with conſent of our illuſtrious lord Henry, by the 
race of God, king of England, and the following noble Gas 
Richard: earl of Cornwall, his brother ; the — of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, marſhal of England; the earl of Hereford, the 
earl of Oxford, the ear] of Warwick, and other peers of the 
realm; and of us, by the divine bleſſing of God, Boniface, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, primate of all England; the biſhops 
of London, Ely, Lincolp, Worceſter, Norwich, Hereford, 
Saliſbury, Durham, Oxford, Carliſle, Bath, Rocheſter, and 
St. David's; all cloathed in our pontificals, with lighted torches 
in. our hand, have pronounced, in a ſolemn manner, the fol- 
lowing fentence of excommunication againſt all tranſgreſſors 
of. our liberties, both ecclefiaſtic and civil, of the free cuſtoms 
of the kingdom of England, and eſpecially thoſe contained in 
the great Charter of Foreſts.” ¶ Here John's charter is in- 


ſerted,] © We, by authority of Almighty God, and of the 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and of the glorious mother of God the 


Virgin Mary; and of the bleſſed apoſtles Peter and Paul, and 
of all the apoſtles; and of St. Thomas, archbiſhop and martyr, 


and of all the martyrs, of St. Edward king of England, of 


all the confetlors and virgins; and of the ſaints of God, do 
excommunicate, anathemauze; and from entrance of holy mat- 


| After denouncing of the anathema, - the two charter 
were read aloud, and confirmed by the king, who kept 
his hand all the while upon his breaſt . 3 

Otwith- 


r 
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ter forbid, all tfioſe who, in any wiſe, ſhall deprive or rob the 

churches of their right; alſo all thoſe who, by any art or de. 

vice, ſhall raſhly violate eccleſiaſtical liberties, or the ancient 

and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of the realm, and eſpecially thoſe con- 
tained in the Charters of all the Liberties of England, and in 

the Charter of Foreſts, pranted by our ſovereign lord the king | 

of England, to the archhiſhaps, biſhops, and prelates of Eng- | 

land, the earls, barons, knights and free tenants; ot 
change the ſame, any part 0: them, in any manner er wo | 

privately or publicly, eicher by deed, word or deſign. A 75 | 
either publiſh or introduce other cu. | 

| 


or the ſtatutes of the * 


againſt thoſe who mall 
toms, contra: y to the ſaid hberties, 
or ſhall obſerve ſuch cuſtoms introduced: as alſo agal 
writers of ſuch ſtatutes. counſellors, and executors, or Y 
ever ſhall preſume to judge according to them. u * 
lar perſons above-mentioned ſhall, in fact, incur this pre = 
entence, whoſhall knowingly contravene the ſame; if ys 
fifteen days after the term of. warning, they do not con 
themſelves, and give full ſatisfaction for their 1 8 
according to the juſt judgement of the ordinaries, then 
+ ſhall be | Rea included in the ſontence. 


And within the 


we alſo involve all thoſe, who ſhall preſume to Wy | 
peace of the king and kingdom; in perpetual remem 1 
which, we have cauſed our ſeals to be appended to - Paris} 
[Thus far the record; what follows are the words of M. — 
„The charter, therefore, of his father — John hier ngly 
licly produced, in which king John grante and 


be 
confirmed, the aforeſaid liberties, which he chen ordered 4 


PE 


4 tanding theſe ſolemn oaths, and denuncia- 
Worin those ho ſhould violate them, Henty, as 


wy abe parliament was diſſolved, ſought every means 
ck thtough his engagement, and retolved to apply 
5 a 


ra diſpenſation from his oath ; which his 
1 the pope adviſers told him, he might obtain for the 
_— ſum of two or three hundred marks. 
5 ſet out for Guienne on the 6th of Auguſt, 
ki ; with him the ſubſidy which had been granted for 
ho Pp on the war in the Holy Land, and arrived at 
3 on the 1 ;th of the fame month; when he 
"Jed his troops, and ſoon became maſter of all the 
3 which had been taken by Alphonſo's party. Lo 
dent the king of Caſtile's further ambitious project, 
Pl 7 diſpatched an ambaſſador to Spain, with orders 
— a marriage between Edward his eldeſt fon, 
2 — the filter of Alphonſo. This propoſal 
merlin with Alphonſo's approbation, he agreed, with- 
out much ſolicitation, and reſigned to prince Edward 
il his pretenſions to Guicnne *. This affair was tranſ- 
«td with great ſecreſy, as Henry deſigned to apply for 
i freſh ſubſidy from the parliament, under colour of the 
The earl of Leiceſter, who had retired into 


| 
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war. 


- , aoed 1 * 1 Tal. 
f France, finding Henry engaged in a war u ith the Gal 
e cons, levied ſome troops at his own charge, and made 
| * * * . 

4 an offer of his ſervice. Upon his arrival, and the re- 


port of a private treaty between Alphonſo and the king, 
the Gaſcons were ſtruck with terror, and returned to 

cir allegiance. 
% 125 Henry preten- le to be apprehenſive of an 
attack on account ot the Caſtilians, and ſent orders to 
the queen to ſummon a parliament and demand an aid. 
But this attempt did not anſwer his expectation: for, the 
parliament, having had intimation of the treaty, which 
was negociating in Spain, replied, that all the barons 
would he in a readineſs to ſerve the king with their lives 
and fortunes, on the firſt news of his being invaded by 
the Caſtilians. This anſwer not ſatisfying Henry, who 
imagined that the parliament had no knowledge of the 
treaty of Burgos, he wrote to the queen and prince 
Richard, telling them, that he was in great perplexity, 
having received certain advice of the king of Caſtile's 
preparations to invade Guienne with a numerous army 
of Moors; and on this account, he commanded them 
to preſs the parliament to grant an aid anſwerable to his 
neceſſities. But as Henry was not able to carry his 
point, he ſent orders to the prince his brother to extort 
money from the Jews at any rate. Richard diſcharged 
ls commiſſion with ſuch rigour, that by his oppreſſions 
he reduced the miſerable wretches to deſire leave to 
Cepart the kingdom: but it being refuſed them, they 
were conſtrained to pay the king a greater ſum than ever 
they had paid before. 

The queen, having received notice that her ſon's 
marriage was concluded, ſet fail for Bourdeaux, with 
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be Now, when Henry heard the aforeſaid ſentence, he 
= his hand upon his breaſt, with a placid, willing, and 
earful countenance. At laſt all of them threw out of their 


HENRY 


III. TY 
Edward and Edmund her ſons, and the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury. Immediately after her arrival; prince 
Edward was fent in great ſtate to Burgos, where he mar- 
ried the Infanta Eleanora, and ina few days ſet out again 
with his bride fot Bourdeaux, where the king and queeri 
waited for them. During their ſtay in that city, the 
king confirmed by a new patent, the grant of Guienne 
to the prince his ſon, to which was added Ireland, and 
the ſovereignty of Wales +. Henry having {ettled his 
affairs, 1 for his departure. But in order to 
avoid the fatigue of a fea voyage, he obtained leave of 
the king of France ; to pals through his dominions, in 
order to etnbark at Boulogne. Lewis not only granted 
his requeſt, but received him at Chartres &, from whetrice 
he conducted him to Paris, where he entertained him 
eight days, 
Henry, upon his arrival, made his entry into Lon- 
don with great pomp, and received from the city a pre- 
{ent of a hundred pounds ſterling, which the Londoners 
gave on ſimilar occations : but as he. did not ſeem ſatis- 
hed, they gave him allo, a large piece of plate, with 
winch he was content. A few days after he laid hokd of 
an opportunity which offered, to extort from the city a 
more conſiderable tum. A prieſt, accuſed of murder, 
made his eſcape out of Newgate, where the biſhop had 
confined him, whereupon the city was ſentenced to pay 
the king three thoutand marks, as a puniſhment for its 
neglect. 
This year the pope was the cauſe of embarking 
Henry in a project tor the conqueſt of Naples, or Sicily, 
on this fide the Faro di Meſſina; an enterprize which 
threw much diſhonour on the king, and involved him, 
during ſome years, in trouble and expence. The 
Romiſh church, taking advantage of {ome favourite in- 
cidents, as was her utual practice, had reduced the 
kingdom of Sicily to the fame ſtate of feudal vaſſalage, 
which ſhe pretended to exercile over England; and 
which, by reaſon of the diſtance, as well as high ſpirit 
of this latter kingdom, ſhe was not able to maintain. 
The pope, pretending to diſpoſe of the crawn, both as 
{uperior lord, and as vicar of Chriſt, to whom, in his 
own blind and enthuſiaſtic eſtimation, ail the kingdoms 
of the earth were ſubject, made an offer of the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies to Henry, who refuſed his holineſs's 
tender. Og Henry's refuſal, the pope made the ſame 
offer to Richard, earl of Cornwall, whoſe prudence 
; prompted him to refuſe it. Hereupon Innocent made 
an offer of the crown to Edmund, Henry's ſecond fon, 
which bait was eagerly caught by the avaricious Henry, 
and without conſidering the conſequences, or. how he 
was to obtain money to defray the neceflary expences of 
placing his ſon on the throne, he deſired the pope to 
take ſuch meaſures as were requiſite, and aſſured him 
that he would pay the expences of the war ||. 

Immenſe ſums were drained from England, under 
pretence 


— 


* The, biſhop of Bath, and John Manſel, his ſpecial chap- 
lains, were the agents in this affair, and brought back a char- 
ter ſealed with a golden, ſeal. This charter is ſtill in being. 


_ tne extinguiſhing ſmoaking candles, and each preſent 
ich © So let them be extinguiſhed and fink in hell, who ſhall 
Y incur this ſentence.” 'The bells were then rung, and the 
ung himſelf faid, “So may God help me, as I ſhall faithfull 
ovierve all thoſe articles, as I am a man, as I am a Chris. 
k 8 as I am a knight, and as I am a crowned anointed 
ff be We are farther to remark, that when ſentence was 
alen gun to be pronounced, the king, among the others, had 
ghted candle put into his hands, but he refuſed to hold it, 
ty it to one of the prelates, ſaying, © It becomes not 
, 3 ſuch a candle, for I am not a prieſt; but my 
pon + r- a ſtronger teſtimony,” He then put his hand 
* dreaſt during the whole time the ſentence was pro- 
u de. but Robert biſhop of Lincoln, foreboding in his 
miſe, 8 and fearing that the king ſhould ſtart from his pro- 
—. ered the ſentence of excommunication to be ſolemn- 
Ao el againſt all, eſpecially prieſts, who ſhould in- 
5 Wos aforeſaid charters, throughout all the churches of 
He, A ſentence fo dreadful in its manner of promul- 


. 
Ui — to make the ears of all who heard it to tingle.“ 
N ris, fol. AY 


0. XVIII. 


+ Andlikewiſe the city and towns of Briſtol, Stamford, and 
Grantham. M. Paris. Before the king's return, upon ſtating 
his accounts, it appeared, that the expences of his expeditions 
amounted to 20,7001. beſides lands, wardſhips, &c. given to 
foreigners, and 30,002 marks ſpent upon his Poictevin bro- 
thers. Being told, ſays Matthew Paris, of this great expence 
by one about him, he replied, © Oh, for the head of God, 
« ſay no more of it, leſt the very relation make men ſtand 
« amazed.” 

t The king of France had lately been releaſed from the 
Saracens for four hundred thouſand livres. 

$ Henry was attended by a thouſand brave horſe with noble 
riders, and there were with him his own queen and his ſiſter, 
the counteſs of Cornwall, who were met by the queen of 
France, and her ſiſter the counteſs of Anjou. Thither came 
alſo the old counteſs of Provence, mother to all theſe ladies. 
M. Paris. 

| The affairs of Sicily being now become a matter of ſerious 
enquiry, we ſhall lay an abſtract account of them before our 
readers, as it will explain the nature of the war in that coun- 
try, as it will ſhew the motives which actuated the pope to 
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pretence of carrying this project into execution, for the 
pope took that upon himlelf; but the money was, ſtill 
found inſufficient ; the conquelt of Sicily was as remote 
as ever. Henry, therefore, ſenſible at length of the 
cheat, was obliged to refign into the pope's hands, that 
crown which he had more than purchaſed, but which it 


* 


offer the crown of that kingdom to Henry, to Richard, and 
afterwards to Edmund, and as it will ſhew the enormous debt 
which Henry drew upon himſelf by his raſh acceptance of the 
pope's pretended favours : 

« Manfred, natural brother to the late king of Sicily, whom 
he had ſecretly poiſoned, was left guardian to young prince 
Conradin his ſon, a child of eleven years of age. e, with 
the moſt profound diſſimulation, eſpouſed the intereſt of the 
pope, who, at the head of an army had taken poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom of Naples, as his right, having excommunicated the 
Tate king, for not having done him homage. Manfred having 
now ſo 2 got the good opinion of the pope, as to be admitted 


into his councils, determined to turn it to his own advantage, 


by adviſing him to diſperſe his forces all over his dominions, 

and by that means he divided the pope's, troops, and his allies. 

« The army Innocent had brought into Naples, could not 

be maintained without very great expence, which the pope 

could not bear for any great length of time. His apprehen- 

ſions that his troops would quickly diſband themſelves, it he 

did not find money to pay them. ſet him upon making a freſh 

attempt upon the king of England. Under pretence of in- 

forming Henry of the circumſtances of the death of the king 

of Sicily his nephew, he ſent a nuncio, ſays Rapin, who had 

orders to offer him in his name, the crown of the T wo Sicilies 

for prince Edmund his ſecond fon. Theſe tempting offers had 

the defired effect. Henry, without conſulting the prince his 

brother, or the parliament, from whom he was to expect the 

aids neceſſary for this undertaking, accepted this imaginary 

preſent, with all thankfulneſs. From thenceforward he cauſed 

prince Edmund to aſſume the title of king of Sicily. From the 

time that this ill-adviſed prince had inconſiderately embarked 

himſelf in this affair, he had never either the power or pru- 

dence, to get clear of the ſnares which the pope laid for him 

on that pretence. The pope ſent him word, that by the help 

of an inconſiderable ſum of money, he would have the ſatisfac- 

tion to ſee, in a little time, his ſecond ſon on the throne, and 

that a crown like that of Sicily was well worth taking ſome 
pains. to obtain. Pleaſed with theſe flattering hopes, Henry 
ſent to the pope all the ready money he had by him, all that 
the prince hisabrother would lend him, and all that he could 
extort from the Jews, or his other ſubjects, by means of judges 
ſent into every county, whom he once more made uſe of. But 
this not being enough to ſatisfy the pope, he yas carried to 
that degree of indiſcietion, as to oblige himſelf, under pain of 
being excommunicated and deprived of the royal dignity, to 
pay all ſuch ſums as the pope ſhould borrow towards carrying 
on their enterprize. Innocent, empowered in this unlimited 
manner, ſpared not his friend's pocket. By loans real or pre- 
tended, he engaged him ſo deeply, that his ordinary revenue 
could not poſſibly anſwer the expence. 'I his put him frequently 
under a neceſſity of making ſuch demands of the parliament as 
rendered him more and more odious to his ſubjects. But he 
was ſo fond of this affair, that he regarded not the complaints 
and murmurings of the people, provided he thought he could 
get the money neceſſary for the compaſſing his ends. The 
pope knowing that it was not in Henry's power to keep his 
engagement, uſed ſeveral means to raiſe money in England for 
the king. To this end he directed a bull to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and biſhop of Caeſter, empowering them to bor- 
row money of perſons of all conditigns, in the name of the 
church of Rome, with orders to pay what ſums ſhould be thus 
raiſed into the king's hands. The voyage to the Holy Land 
furniſhed the pope with a handle, to grant the king two tenths 
from the clergy: but at the ſame time, he ordered the money 
to be depolited in a ſafe place, from whence it could not be 
taken but by his orders. He pretended, that it was to prevent 
the king from putting it to any other uſe than the expedition 
to Paleſtine. Bya third bull, he granted the king a twentieth 
part of the church's revenue in Scotland, provided the money 
might be raiſed without giving offence. Though Edmund as 
yet enjoyed only an empty title, the king his father, blinded by 


the hopes inſtilled into him by the pope, conſidered this young 


prince as the real monarch of the Two Sicilies, In this belief, 
he would have him give, by an authentic patent, to Thomas, 
carl of Savoy, uacle to the queen, the principality of Capua, 
which, like the reſt of the kingdom, was ſtill in diſpute be- 
tween the pope and Conradin. But notwithſtanding the pope 
thought fit to diveſt himſelf of this kingdom iu favour of 
Edmund, he would not, however, ſulfer him to diſpoſe of any 
thing belongipg to it, without his leave. Whiiſt the pope 


continued his negociations in England with all poſſible ſecreſy, 
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was never intended either he or his family gang! 

herit mou in. 
The king now ſtood in need of vaſt ſms of tm 

but how to raiſe them was a very difficult 5: Moner 
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therefore applied to parliament for an aid u., 
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for ſear of alarming the Sicilians, Manfred + 
taking at Naples meaſures to procure the crow 
As ſoon as affairs were in the poſture he u 
waited for an opportunity to declare himſelf openly ; ang 
not long before he had one. A quarrel, which he * F Was 
court of Rome, wherein he killed a man whg had 28. tie 
him, having obliged him to abſcond, he wee mon Pray 
pear and take his trial. Upon his refuſal, Innocent wy, 
his troops to march towards the little City of Nocers = wet 
bited by Saracens, whither the murderer was ged. T7. 
enough for Manfred to draw his friends together, why were 
in readineſs, With the ſuccours which flocked to him 5 all 
ſeveral parts, he went out to meet the troops which = 
marching againſt him, and having attacked them advantage 
between T roya and Foggia, he killed part of them, and gu. 
the reſt to flight. Innoccnt was not a little ſurprized * _ 
defeat of his army, and to find upon his hands freſh mos 
on whom he depended to clear the kingdom. of the — 
This incident having convinced him that Manfred had oi, 
amuſed him, he perceived, that ſince the Germans had ſideq 
with the baſtard, it would be a hard matter to keep his = 
ing in the kingdom with only his own forces. 
he repeated his inſtances to the king of England, for troops 
and money, with an Engliſh general, threatening him, in caſe 
of refuſal, to give the crown of Sicily to ſome other prince, 
But as theſe ſuccours were at a great. diſtance, the vexation 
he was under to ſee his affairs in fo ill a ſituation, threw him 
into a fit of ſickneſs, which cauſed his death. Alexander, who 
ſucceeded Innocent, reſolved to profecute the war aint 
Manfred, who had declared for Conradin, for fear of offend- 
ing the Germans, of whom he ſtood in great need. As the 
pope was in no leſs want of the ſuccours from England, in- 
ſteadof menacing Henry, as Innocent had done, he diſpatched 
to him the biſhop of Bononia, on whoſe hands he put a ring to 
inveſt, by that mark, prince Edmund with the kingdom ct 
Sicily, But whilſt the legate was on the road, Alexander's 
affairs were entirely ruined; the pope having borrowed money 
from all hands, on the king of England's account, had found 
means to draw together an army of ſixty thouſand men, cf 
whom he had given the command to cardinal Octivian Ulbal- 
dini Florentinus, with orders to beſiege Manfred in Nocera. 
The cardinal had for his lieutenant-general the marquis of 
Hoemburch, a German, who had a long time ſervea Inno- 
cent IV. but who, for ſome time ſince, had been corrupted by 
Manfred. Upon the approach of this army to Nocera, the 
marquis, who watched for an opportunity to cauſe Octayian 
to take ſome falſe ſtep, repreſented to him, that it was not 
only needleſs, but a leſſening to his honour to employ ſo great 
an army againſt a paltry town. He told him, that the country 
adjoining afforded no forage, and that beſides, it was evident, 
that Manfred was in no condition to do any great matters, 
ſince he had ſhut himſelf up within walls. The eccleſiattical 
general, who had but little experience in the art of war, look- 
ing upon the marquis as an able and faithful ſoldier, was catily 
perſuaded to divide his army, on the falſe notion of his enemy's 
being afraid of him. He had no ſooner committed this blunder, 
but Manfred ſallied out of Nocera, and falling, on a ſudden 
upon the army which was coming to beſiege him, entirely put 
them to rout. The pope's loſs in this action was fo great, 
that he could no longer keep his footing in that count!y- 
Accordingly Manfred, withoutany difficulty, became maſter of 
the Two Sicilies, and was crowned at Palermo, after he had 
ſpread a report that young Conradin was dead in German): 
Though Alexander had nothing to depend upon 1n Italy, Jet 
ne did not deſpair of reſtoring his affairs by means of he 9g 
of England, who little knew what a turn had happened FER 
country, which he was ſo much concerned in. Ihe tn © 
the bithop of Bononia came to London, where, without laying 
a word of what had happened in the kingdom of Naples, * ; 
the coronation of Manfred, he inveſted prince Edmund we 
the Two Sicilies. This was done with great ſolemnity, war : 
was a freſh ſatisfaction to Henry, This weak _— 
much pleaſed with the ceremony, as if Edmund Eng 
been put in poſſeſſion of a crown. But if there were fat wn 
who congratulated him upon this augmentation of glor ; hw 
were wiſer people, who were grieved to ſee their king _m— 
more and more a tool to the pope. Indeed, ſays Rape . ped 

as embarking in 5 
no very hard matter to perceive, that he was em NS ea 
undertaking which all the ready-money in the king on 
not ſuffice to bring about.” Vid. Rapin, book vIII. 
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to be obſerved for the future; and 
red, that the nomination of the trea- 
and the chancellor, ſhould be veſted 
| bf and that they ſhould not be liable to 
in the — by the 8 authority. The king 
0 king fit to agree to theſe terms, prorogued tlie 
eee fill Michaeimas. 
"Ja the mean time Henry took a journey to Scotland, 
«count of the queen his daughter, who complained 
05 > oppreſfive ulage of thoſe who governed the king- 
2 during the king's minority *, The prelence of the 
king of England contributed much to the ſettling the 
Fairs of that kingdom, which began to feel the effeAs 
which uſually attend a minority. He made but a very 
ſhort tay in Scotland, being in great haſte to return into 
Eneland, where the affairs of Sicily, which ran perpe- 
nally in his mind, required his attendance. 

In the year 1255, the pope {ent one Ruſtand as his 
nuncio, whom he furniſhed with ſeveral bulls, all tend- 
ne to exact money from the clergy. The firſt, which 
the nuncio produced, was an order to gather a tenth in 
Enoland, Ireland, and Scotland, as well to the uſe of 
the pope, as of the king. The artful manner in which 
this bull was expreſſed left the clergy no room to cavil. 
The pope laid this impoſition on them,“ Notwith- 
« ſtanding + any former letters, indulgencies, privileges, 
« exemptions, or other grants, under any form, and for 
« what cauſe ſoever, and notwithſtanding all objections 
« which could he deviſed.” A ſecond bull gave the 
nuncio power to change the vow the king had made to 
go to the Holy Land, into that of undertaking the con- 
quet of Sicily. Henry engaged himſelf in this new 
row, by a ſolemn oath on the relics of St. Edward, as 
he hed done before with regard to his firſt vow, The 
nuncio ordered the clergy to recommend in theſe diſ- 
courſes a Cruſade againſt Manfred, as an enemy to the 
Chriſtian name; and alſo promiſed pardon of their ſins 
to all thoſe that ſhould aſſiſt the holy ſee againſt that 
excommunicated prince. The publication of this Cru- 
fade had but little effect in England; but in Paleſtine 
the Chriſtians, imagining the ſuccours intended for them 
were diverted to other uſes, concluded a truce with the 
Saracens for ten years. 

The parliament, which had been prorogued, being 
met, the king ſollicited in vain for a ſubſidy. He had 
taken care not to ſummon ſuch of the lords as had 
ſhewn the moſt reſolution in the laſt ſeſſion: but on ac- 
count of their not being ſummoned, the parliament re- 
fuſed his demand. They alledged that, according to 
the tenor of Magna Charta, they were not obliged to 
debate any buſineſs, unleſs all that had a right to ſit in 
parlament were ſummoned. Henry, ſeeing little hopes 
of getting any money from this aſſembly, diſſolved them, 
oat TRE _ to compaſs his deſigns. Not 

ing been able to ſucceed with the parliament, he 
would have borrowed of the prince his A but he 
3 not to be prevailed upon: Richard was diſpleaſed 
that the king ſhould raſhly engage 1n this affair, without 
vouchſafi f 0 
— anng to conſult either him or the barons of the 


realm. 

N alſo the pope ſent ſeveral other bulls into 

ure ad, with a view to extort money. Theſe bulls 
; <xtant among the records of England, and are 

way in the Collection of Public Acts. In one of 
ele bulls, he orders Henry to pay four thouſand 
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ky "cgents were Sir Robert de Roſs, and Sir John 
t Bet 4 + Non obſtante. 
bound 8 8 fty thouſand more in which the prelates ſtood 
fonſent, Tul. ope, though without their own knowledge and 
4 The (ac; 122 of M. Paris upon this occaſion are theſe: 
« though on privileges of churches ſignify nothing, and 
wn deftruAion POPC has a power only for edification, and not for 
© 2t fir 8 the tax upon the clergy, which was granted 
* formerly } o three, is now changed into five years; and 
* gaymen paid tithes to the clergy, but now even the 
ed to pay tenths to the laity; an aid was 
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pounds to the biſhop of Bononia, for the charges of his 
leguteſhip, as if the court of Rome had no manner of 
concern in the affair. In another, dated the ſame 
month, he confirms the change of the king's vow to go 
to the Holy Land into that of an expedition into Sicily, 
in order that the money deſigned for the war againſt the 
Saracens, might ſerve to pay the debts contracted for 
the conqueſt of that kingdom. By another, directed to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, he makes, by his autho- 
rity, the ſame change with regard to the vo of the king 
of Norway and of his ſubjects. He commands them to 
{end into England, for the pretended expedition to Sicfly 
the money which they had raiſed for the voyage to the 
Holy Land. Another, enjoins all the Engliſh, who 
have received any money towards their journey to 
Paleſtine, to pay it into the hands of certain commiſ- 
ſioners, to be employed in the Sicthan expedition. Al- 
though he had before confirmed the change of Henry's 
vow, he granted him, by a bull, the twentieth part of 
the clergy's revenue in Scotland, to be expended in the 
expeditions to the Holy Land. After this, by a ſubſe- 


211 


quent bull, he abſolves the Scots from their vow of 


going to the Holy Land, on condition they would ſend 
into England a certain ſum to be employed in the con- 
queſt of Sicily. He granted the ſame favour to the 
Engliſh, by a bull dated in Augult the ſame year. And 
by another in October, he commanded his nuncio to 
compel the Engliſh prelates, to pay the tenths which 
had been granted to the king, for the payment of the 
debts contracted ſince his engagements with Inno- 
cent IV. : 

The ſums taken up in the king's name amounted, 
according to the pope's account, to one hundred thirty 
five thouſand five hundred and forty marks, principal 
money, beſides intereſt 1. Alexander was not ignorant 
that the king's revenue was hardly ſufficient for his ne- 


ceſſary expences, and that conſequently, it was impoſſi- 


ble to take any thing from thence to fatisfy the pre- 
tended creditors. To aſſiſt the king at this juncture, he 
thought fit, that all the extraordinary levies of money 
made in the kingdom ſhould be applied to this uſe, for 
which he took upon him to find means himſelf to raiſe 
what ſums ſhould be neceflary. Accordingly, in order 
to oblige the clergy to pay the greateſt ſhare of this debt, 
Alexander made uſe of an extraordinary means, ſug- 
geſted to him by the biſhop of Heretord, who was a 
foreigner. He cauſed a greatmany obligatory notes to 
be drawn up, whereby each biſhop in England acknow- 
ledged to have received of particular merchants of 
Sienne or Florence, or ſome other place in Italy, the 
ſum of $ for the occaſions of his church, and 
bound himſelf to repay it at a certain time. This done, 
endeavours were uſed to conſtrain each man to ſign one 
of theſe notes, as if he had actually borrowed the money 
therein mentioned. This was an oppreſſion of tuch a 
nature, that it would puzzle hiſtory itſelf to find an in- 
ſtance of the kind among the moſt famous tyrants. To 
put this infamous deſign in execution, Ruſtand the nun- 
cio, aſſembled all the prelates of the kingdom in 1256, 
and acquainted them, that it was the pope's pleaſure, 
that each of them ſhould ſign one of theſe notes, by which 
he was to bind himſelf to pay the ſum therein mentioned, 
in a ſhort time, under pain of excommunication. This 
propoſal ſo much ſurprized the biſhops, that the biſhop 
of London declared, He would loſe his life, rather 
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« to pay it, to fight againſt the. Chriſtians of Apulia: a tenth 
« was alſo granted by us to the king for the obſervation of the 
great charter, which notwithſtanding is not kept; beſides 
« many other grievances then done to the clergy and church 
« of England by the pope's means, though with the privity 
« and connivance of the king himſelf, too long to be here re- 
« peated.” - which, as Tyrrel obſerves, though omitted by 
Dr. Brady, yet may ſerve to let us ſee the fad condition of the 
people, where the prince inſtead of defending them, gives 
them up for a prey to a foreign power. See M. Paris toward 
the cloſe of the year 1255. | 

$ Five, fix, or ſeven hundred marks a- piece, or more. 
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« than ſubnut to fo tyrannical an oppreſſion.“ The 
biſhop of Worceſter ſpoke in ſimilar terms, and Ruſtand 
had for anſwer, © That the clergy of England would 
not be flaves to the pope.” The nuncio complained 
to the king of this bold anſwer, and intimated, that the 
biſhop of I ondon was the caule of the clergy's diſobe- 
dience. Henry, who was no leſs nettled than the nun- 
cio, fell into a great paſſion with the biſhop, and told 
him, that ſince he was afraid neither of his nor the 
pope's indignation, he ſhould quickly be made to feel 
the effects of it. This threat was not capable of daunt- 
ing the prelate, for he replied, © That he was very len- 
« fible, the king and the pope were more powerful than 
« he, but in caſe his mitre were taken from him, he 
« would clap à helmet in its place.“ But this firmneſs 
and refoltion could not make the nuncio drop his de- 
ſion. By the help of the biſhop of Hereford, he ſowed 
difcord among the chief of the clergy, by careſſing ſome 
frighteningothers, and excommunicating the reſt. Elis 
cenie were fo much the more terrible, becaute it 
within forty days they ſued not for abſolution, which 
could not be obtained but by ſubmitting to the pope's 
will, all their revenues were confiſcated. But the mo- 
ney which was raiſec by this means was not fufficient to 
ants. r their preſent neceſſities, therefore Ruſtand ſum- 
med the prelates again, who requeſted time to pre- 
pute themielves, which was granted them. Some time 
after the clergy ſent deputies to the nuncio, who com- 
plained of the injuſticeof the pope : whereupon Ruſtand 
treated them with indivnity. The time granted to the 
clergy being expired, the prelates with the archdeacons, 
who were the repreientatites of the inferior clergy, al- 
ſembled at London. As they met purely upon this affair, 
Ruſtand renewed his inliances the very firſt day. The 
clergy replied, by Leonard their prolocutor, that their 
poverty hindered them from conſenting to the pope's 
demand, conſidering it was founded neither upon reaſon 
nor juſtice. The nuncio told them, that there was no 
injuſtice in what the pope claimed, and that“ as all the 
« churches belonged to him, he could diſpoſe of their 
% incomes as he pleaſed.“ This affertion was imme— 
diately anſwered by Leonard, who ſaid, That it might 
be made appear in ſome lente, that all the churches 
* belonged to the pope, for him to protect and defend 
e them, but not to appropriate them to his own ule. In 
* hke manner, as we fay in England, that all things 
* are the king's: yet no man ever took it in his head 
„to ay, the king was proprietor of all the eſtates of his 
* {u,ccts: 10 with regard to the lands of the church, 
*© it can never be proved, that it was the intention of the 
„ tounders to give them to the pope.” This reply ſo 
exuiperated the nuncio, that he did not care to diſpute 
the matter, but contented himſelf with taying, © Let 
** every one {peak for himſelf, that the pope may know 
* who is for and who againſt him.” The biſhops, fired 
with indignation at this treatment, unanimouſly replied, 
that they neither could nor would ſubmit to fuch an un- 
it exackion; that this was their laſt relolve; and that 
hey would ſuffer death in a juſt caule, rather than ſub- 
aut. The nuncio, finding he was not able to ſucceed by 
threats, grew more calm, anc ſaid, he would go him- 
telt and talk with the pope about the difficulties which 
occurred in the executing, his orders, The clergy dil- 
patched likewie, in their name, the dean of St. Paul's, 
to acguunt his holineſs with the reaſons of their denial. 
As the pope athrmed that the tums in qucſtion were 
really taken up for the ſervice of the king and church, 
he ordered that each preiate ſhould pay his ſhare in pro- 
portion to his revenue: but that the money thus paid, 
ſhould be deducted out of the tenths which thould here- 
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* The unparalleled tyranny which the court of Rome cx- 
erciſed over the clergy of England, was of ſo ſtrange a nature, 
that many would be apt to ſuſpect the hiſtorians of invention, 
if an authentie proof could not be produced to ſubſtantiate 
them. "The concluſion of one of the pope's bulls, directed to 
Ruſtand, was, “ You {hall take care to let the king know, 
« that all this is 0zr will aud pleaſure Whercfore J ſet down 
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after be granted to the king. Aſter this deciſion. 
would not hearken to any thing further: ſo that 1. 
clergy were forced to pay money which they had w. 
borrowed, and to the payment of which they had ka 
bound without knowing any thing of the matter* © 
in March this year (1256) the King called a: rl 
ment, which met at Weſtminſter, when the 1 ry 
manded an aid to place the prince his fon on the tj; c 
of Sicily. He likewile requeſted, that a body 1 
ſhould be ſent into Italy, in order to facilitate the 5 
ſign, but the parliament would not ſuffer the trog 15 
be ſent out of the kingdom, as the pope and Due 
fired, becauſe the country would by tlioſe means ind 
been left without ſoldiers, and conſequently expoſed io 
foreign invaſions. Theſe contideratious induced hs 
to refuſe the king an aid which he demanded, T, 
juſtify their denial, they preſented an addrels to hin 
wherein they exhibited their reaſons. 1. The difficulty 
of the projected undertaking. 2. The poverty ot 
nation. 3. The dread of an invaſion from the . 
bouring ſtates, 1t the forces of the kingdom were ſent 4 
a diſtance. 4. That this project was formed without 
the conſent of parhamenr. Laſtly, That the cond. 
tions annexed to the © ant of Sicily, left the pore x 
liberty to revoke it whencver he ſhould think fit. "The 
king was not ſatisfied with demanding of Jus parliament 
an extraordinary aid; but he requeſted, that the cleroy 
ſhould be bound for the ſlums which the pope pretended 
were full due to him, and give the conlent, that the 
tenths granted for three years ſhould be continual for 
hive more. The clergy reſolved not to comply with 
thele extravagant demands: but the pope bad no {cone 
ipoken by the mouth of his nuncio, than the clergy 
tamely ſubmitted, and gave the king the greateſt part of 
what he had demanded. 
Notwithſtanding the immenſe ſums which he had been 
lately drawn out of the kingdom. Henry ſtill continued 
his exactions, as well upon the citizens of London, 
upon the reſt of the kingdom. He even conſidered the 
Welſh as his ſubjects, ever ſince they had been his wu. 
ſals, and made them feel the effects of his greedinek, 
The oppreſſions they had endured rouzed them from 
their lethargy, and they had had recourſe to arms; and 
making an irruption into the frontiers of England, they 
carried off a great booty. Prince Edward deſired leave 
to go againſt them; but was not able to raiſe a ſufficient 
number of troops to ſtop their progreſs. The king's 
treaſury was ſo exhauſted, by his profuſeneſs, that not 
being able to furniſh money for this war, he was force 
to ſuffer the Welſh to plunder his borders. | 
In the interim, the pope, not yet contented with the 
vaſt ſums he had drawn from England, prefied the king 
to ſend him money, threatening to revoke the grant d 
Sicily, if he did not {peedily perform what hie had pro- 
miſed. Henry excuſed his not being able to lend troops 
to Italy, with an Engliſh general, becaule, far from be. 
ing in a condition to defray this freſh expence, he could 
not yet accompliſh the payment of the ſums whicathe 
pope demanded of him. But neverthelels he remit 
five thouſand marks to the pope, and ordered prine 
Edward his fon, who was to ſucceed him, to Fatty 
agreements relating to Sicily, In another letter whicl 
he wrote to him on this occaſion, he acquainted lum, 
that the barons of the realm refuſed to ſubſcribe to fe 
terms which had been exacted of him, thinking _ 
ſomewhat unreatonable , elpectally hnce the aff 
Sicily had taken a new turn by the treachery of tie go 
quis of Hocmburch. As toon as the pope heard * 
the great men began to marunar, he thought it WT a 
get all he could hope for from England, plainly Loſe 
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« in theſe preſents, what cach abbot and prior tha Lund 
« topay. "The prior and monaſtery of Durham fue 1 is 
« marks; of Bath, four hundred; of Thorney, four ys " 
« Kc. —Dated at Anagnia, the X of the ealends of Jul 
the ſecond ycar of our pontiticate.” | 

+ "Theſe terms or agreements are to be {cen 
tome |. of the Public Acts WNLONg thole that Were d 
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hat it would not laſb long. With this view he ſont 
ing th Die, as his nuncio into England, with ſeveral 
all tene ding 10 Pro Cure money of the 1 ing in order 
the pope's pretend led debts. By the firit, he en- 
0 Ls the 15 ps punctualt y to pay the tenths granted to 
ing, notwithſtanding all letters, indulgences, or 
« -ivileges whatſoever. In all appearance, the deduc- 
g which the; y were before allowed to make, was ren- 
vr | of 1 flect by this clauſe. Another bull granted 
Fart ing! 01 his voyage to the Holy Land, from which 
he had alre ady | exculed him, all the revenues of the va- 
at benefices By a third, he gave him the incomes 
7 ſuch cles 10 n as reſided not on their livings. A 
ſourth, grant: d him the tenths of all the eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues of the kingdom, acc ording to their extended 
value, Whereas they were wont to be rated according to 
the ancient taxes. 
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bulls, 


A fifth, ordered Ruſtand to adjudge 
to the king the chat tels of cle reymen who died inte! tate. 
By a ſixth, he commanded the {me nuncio, to tax 
himſelf all the eCCie: Haſtics of the kingdom, for the aid 
they were to give the king, notwitliſtanding all privi- 
leges granted by his predeceflors, and all exemptions or 
obyeftions whatever. A ſeventh, excommunicated all 
the preiates u ho ſhould not pay their tenths within ſuch 
a time. There were ſeveral others Which it is necdlcts 
to mention, ſeeing they all aimed at the ſame thing. 
The import unity of the creditors of Sienna and E jorence 
was always made the pretence ok theic oppreſſions. f 
In the beginning of the year 1257, William, carl o. 
Holland, and king of the Nan was killed in a ſkir- 
miſh with the Fritons, and the electors of the empire 
were divided in chuſing a new king of the Romans. 
Some, who were the majority, gave their votes for 
Richard, brother to the king of England, and the reſt 
elected Alphonſo, king of Castile. Rich: ud, more di- 
ligent than his competitor, forthwith cauſed himſelf to 
be crowned at Aix la Chapelle, and kept up bis right by 
his prefer ce in Germany, whilſt Alphonſo acted only by 
ambaſſadors. R A however, had no other adlvan- 
tage over his rival, but that of being crowned ; an ho- 
nour which coſt him vaſt ſums. that 


4 


It is affirmed, 
Richard carried over into Germany ſeven hundred thou- 
land pounds ſterling in ready money *, an immente ſum 
in thoſe days, which joined to all thoſe the pope had 
lqueezed out of che nation, made a very great tcarcity 
of Ic Dey. 
ferers by it, becaul ſe, the harveſt not having deen very 
plentiful, they were not able to buy provitions s, Which 
were grown ve ry de ar F. But the king Mas unmoved 
at the diſtrefſes of 15 ect s, being infatuated with hs 
Sicilia project, be” that he preſted the cler gy for a new 
t of the lait year not having even ſufficed, as 

them, to pay his debts. As he expected to 
ICC With CS al 1 00 pat 1 n from the Dit hops, — brought 
to the aſſembly Drinc e Edmund his fon, dretled in a 
Sicilia. habit, unagining, that charmed, like him, with 
they would not be able to help granting what 


ſubſſ dy 3 tha 
he aflured 
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* M. Paris fo ys he was ſo rich, as to be able to ſpend one 
hundred marks à day for ten years together. 

t The author of Walter of Cov entry's Julius ſays, provi- 
"Pas lo 7 arce, that he himſelf ſaw the people fighting for 
3 ro dead dogs and other carrion, and to eat the waſh 
= evi or the hogs, But M. Paris obſerves, that this 
es not ſo much to be ſcarcity of corn as to the want 
As a corn having ſeveral times been dearer than it was 

„and yet none died with hunger, as many did at this time. 
S bithops of Worceſter and Wincheſter, 
earl of No, * — the carl of Leiceſter, Hugh Bigod, 
oat ag + ately made carl marſhal; Peter, of Sav oy; 
4 the king Aeran. It ſeenis as it he did this on the account 

ing of France's ſcru ples, 


fir Rap ſpeaking of this bull, lays, © 
: nge, and hardy conceivab 
© Pope, not on! 


What is the more 
ie, is, that the vaſt ſums ſent to 
85 had not promoted at all the conqueſt of 
— ph 2 alſo that not the leaſt part of the money had been 
el at uſe, ſince after the defeat at Nocera, the pope had 
on foot, Beſides the tenths which the clergy had fre- 


quent y paid, and th 
4 e other ſubſidies granted the king on 
o. XVIII. G 


The meanor fort of people were great ſut- | 


E 
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III. 


he demanded. This artifice would have been but of 
little force, had not the prelates been again awed by the 
nuncio, who conftrained them by his threats to grant 
the king f. ort y-two thouland pounds ſterling. 
To the calamit ies under which England laboy 
ring the courſe of this year, muſt be added the war with 
Wales, which was; carried on by the Welſh, 
but very fainily on he part of England, Prince Edward, 
who had undertaken to chaſtiſe them, had retreated be- 
fore them with ſome loſs. The progreſs which they 
made daily, obliged the king to march! againſt them 
and upon his approach they retired to their mountains, 
after having themſelves laid waſte their borders, and by 
that means Henry halted, not Caring to procced any 
further. But when he imagined the V Velſh at a diſtance > 
and ſeized with fear, the took advantage of his negli- 
gence, and {urprized nim ad 5 army; after which he 
retur 180 to Englanq. 

Without conſidering the weak eſtate he was in, 
Henry ferit ambaſſadors | to the king of France, to 
demand the reſtitution of Normandy, and the otherpro- 
vinces in France taken from the Fnelifh. It is not 
known, what was his motive for renew. ing his claim in 
0 prov and havghty a manner, ſince he was not in a 
condition to ſupport this bravado. Lewis who had a 
greater infis ht into his affairs than he himſelf, forbore 
however x to inſult him, contenting himſelf with roughly 
denying a demand ade fo unſcalonab! lv 

Ruſtand the nuncio, who went to Nome for new in- 
ſtructions, returned ſuddenly to r with a bull 
impowering him to excommunicate the King, if purſuant 
to his engagements, he did not ſpeedily undertake the 
congueſt of Sicily. Henry was n. wt a lit tle ſurprized at 
theſe menaces, and in order to tati ty the pope, cauſed 
Edmund his fon humbly to intreat the pope, that he 
would be pleai as to ſoften the terms on which he had 
accepted the grant of Sicily. This petition proving of 
no great effect, 1 1c nry appointed ambaſſadors to go to 
Rome and renounce, in the name ine prince his lon, 
the gra Wt of thi Us unag 1 Nary Cron V i ich! 2dy colt 
him ſo dear. But the pope was ſo far from a being ſatis- 
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hed with this renunciation, 


tha * he 1e nt CY e W nuncio, 
one Arlot, to whom he gave power to m. 1 {ome al- 
teration in the articles relatin g to this affair; ordering 


him at the ſame time, to ule his utmoſt endenden to 
engage the king more and more, by procur ng him 
ſome freſh gran ts from the clergy. With this v1 he 
charged his nuncio to publiih a bull, whereby the 
biſhops were commanded to pay the tenths granted to 
the king, under pain of exco: nmunicati: nz « netwith- 

* ſtanding all objections, ail appeals, and all lett ers ob- 
« tained,” or to be obtained, to the contrary §. 

In the beginning ot the year 1258, the barons beg 
to hold ſecret confere: together, whercin they con- 
{ulted about the proper expedients to rctorm ee YOVErn- 
ment, an eſpec all y toc «clade the foreigners from the 
high offices they enjoyed. The King 2 [urmihed 
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this account, the parliament had furniſhed confiderable aids; 
and yet there appeared no bottom to this gulph, which {wallowed 
up all the riches of the kingdom. 'The clergy groancd to fee 
themlelves thus grievouſly oppreſled. The people for their 
part murmured no lets, when they conſidered, that fo much 
money raiſed in England, and which, it is Armed, amounted 
to above nine- hundred and fifty thouſand marks, was not ca- 
pable of ſatisfying the avarice of the pope, who {till craved for 
more.“ 

We may here obſerve alfo, that, notwithſtanding Henry's 
diſtreſs tor want of money, he was the firit prince that ever 
coined gold i in England. I'his year he ordered to be ſtruek a 
piece of pure gold that weighed two ſterlings, or ſilver pennies, 
and commanded that it ſhould paſs for twenty ſhillings; bui 
this coin gave great oftence to the Citizens of London, who 
petitioned againit it, probably on account of ſome deficiency in 
the weight; "and Henry, unwilling to difoblige ſuch a power- 
ful body, publiſhed a proclam: tion to Cry it down, deſiring all 
thoſe who had taken it in payment, to bring it to his exchange, 
where they ſhould receive the current value, deducting one 


halfpenny for the coinage, Lib de Antiq. Legib. fol. 42. 
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them with an opportunity to put their deſigns in execu- 
tion, by calling a part iument, of whom he demanded, 
according to cuſtom, a powerful aid for the affair of 
Sicily, the voyage to the Holy Land being no longer 

the plea. The Parliament, purſuant to the reſolution 
which the principal barons had taken before among 

themſelves, inſtead of granting his demand, grievouſſy 
complained of the breach of his promiſes, and of all the 
eee inces we have had occaſion to mention in the 
courſe of this reign. Henry perceiving that the aid 
would not be granted, acknow! edged himſeltguilty, and 
promiſed to reform what was amils. But the barons 
were far from believing him; they tobe | him, that they 
deſigned to reform the government themſelves, ſo that 
they need not fear his bre: ich of faith in future. Accord- 
ingly the parliament was prorogued, and Oxford ap- 
pointed for the place where the next ſeſſion was to be 
held. As he was apprehenſive, that, in the mean time, 
the barons would make preparations to redreſs the griev- 
ances of the nation, he gave them a poſitive promiſe, 
that as ſoon as they ſhould meet, he would join with 
them in redreſſing all abutes. He ſigned kewiſe a 
writing, whereby he conſented that the WOES to be 
retor med. ſhould be dr awn up | by four and twenty lords, 
of whom he would chul. __ and promiſed: " {tan 
to whatever ſhould be ſettled by theſe commiſſioners. 
Togive the greater authority to this writing, he ordore.] 
Prince Edward his ſon to ſign it with him, that they 
might be convinced of his god intentions“. They had 
been often deceived by the like promiles, o that they 
could hardly give credence to him at this time. There— 
fore, the barons iu: nmone« all tat owed them military 
ſervice, and went to Oxford on the day appointed, welt- 


* That the reader may form his own judgement on this 
writing, we ſhall here give the original words, as extracted 
from Rymer, vol. 1. p. 654, 655; and the more readily, as it 
ſeems to be a neceſſary tuppiement to the Great Charter 
itſelf : 

c The RING to all, & 

« Know ye, that we have granted to the peers and great 
men of our kingdom, by an oath taken for our ſoul by Rober 
Waleran, that the ſtate of our kingdom ſhell be ordered, rati- 


hed, and reformed, by twelve loyal perſons choſen out of our 
council, and twelve others choſen on the part oi our peers, 


who are to meet at Oxford one month after the feaſt of Peinte- 
coſt to come next, according as ſhall ſeem to them molt expe- 
dient, tor the honour of God, for our ſervice, and for the be- 
nefit of our kinzdom. 

« And it any of thoſe who ſhall be choſen on our part 
ſhould chance to be abſent, they who are preſent nave power 
to ſubſtitute others in room of the abſeat; and in like manner 
on -thie part of our peers and loyal ſubjects. 

And we will inviolably obſerve whatever ſhall be ordered 
by hs laid twenty-four, or the majority of them, duly elected 
and ſworn, concerning the premiles; being willing, and firmly 
commanding, that he :nceforth whatever they may order ſal! 
be faithful! ly obſerved by all their lubjects. | 

« And whatever ſecurity they, or the greater part of them, 
ſhall think proper for the due obſet vation of the premit „ or 
ſhall provide for the ſame, we will duly and inviojably fulfil, 
and cauſe to be performed. 

« We likewiſe declare, that our eldeſt fon Edward, hav ing 
taken his bodily oath, has by his letter granted, that all the 
above covenants he will, as far as lies in his power, inviola bly 
obſerve, and cauſe to be oblerved for ever. 

The. oreſaid carls and barons likewiſe promiied, that 
the affairs above-mentioned bc: ing tultt}c 0, they will, with car- 
nell zeal, labour to induce the community of our kingdom to 
give us a common ſupply,” 

The witneſſes to this charter are, prince Edward, Galfrid de 
Luſignan, and William de Valence, the king's half-brothers ; 
Peter, of Savoy; John de Pleſſey, earl of WW arwick ; John 


Manſel, treaſurer of York; Henry de W Ingham, dean: of St. 


Martin's, in London; Peter de Rivall, Guy de Rocheford, 
Rovert Waler an; at id in preſence of many others of our earls 
and barpns : and eis dated at Weſtminſter, the 2d of May. 

t. 1 he biſhops of London and Weſtminſter; [Tenry, fon to 
the king of the Romans; John, earl of Warren; Guido de 
Luſignan, and William dc Valence, the king's halt brothers ; 
John, earl of Warwick; John Manſe!, friar ; J. de De rling- 
ton, abbot of W «ftminſter; Henry io Wenghan n, dean of 
St, Martin's, London; the twelfth is omitte d, Þut luppoſed to 
bc either Peter of Savoy, or James Audley. 
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attended with armed men, and reſolutely bent te t cone 
the king to keep his word. The four and twent.. Ta 
miſſioners, who were to draw up the articles of the! : 
tended reformation were firſt elected. The kin 105 
l and the other twelve were elected hy the | 
rons 4, who placed Stmonde Montfort, earl of | ; 
preſident of this council. The commulſioner: 
tome articles, to which the parliament reſerved 
lelves a power to add, from time to time, ſuch 
ſhould be deemed necefi! ary for the good of the fh 

This is the firſt time that the repreſe entative 
commons were admitted to fit in parlian 
number was twelve: they were 
reputed, but all barons ſtyled, wmmediats 
capiteſſ. We the more readity aſſert, that 
firſt time, becauſe no hiſtorian from 
Conqueſt to the end of the reign of 
has mentioned parhaments, diſtinguiſh 
as making a diſtinct body, or ſeparate 
barons. 

Thus we perceive that Henry, for his to 
le*t of his fulyects, fo und himſelf at la 
d. ride with them the; government 
rather to give up the v hole into their han bars 
he WO ld ha e avoided this untsfortune 5 bac be been X 
061. quious t to the court of Rome, which certain 
the principal cauſe of his being reduced to this condition s tak 
But at that time, it was very ditficult to keep in tha | 

uſt medium. King John loſt himſelf by tas 
5 rouſly oppoſing the pope, and Henry by ma 
bimſelf a ſlave to bim. 

Ihe articles agreed upon met at firſt with {oms 
poſition. The carl of Warren refuſed to TR 
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8 The biſhop of Worceſter ; the caris Simon, of Leiceſter; 
Xichard, of Glouceſter; Humphrey, of Hereford; 
Nort, Pk, earl marſhal; the lords, Roger 


Roger, dt 


14. 14 
4847 orumer, an 


Geofft rey, Hugh Bigod, Richard. de Gra 7 wh am 
Bardolf Peter de Montfort, and Hugh de Eſpenfer. M. 
Paris. 

$C The articles were in ſubſtance as follows 
That the king thould confirm the Great Cherter, whic 


he had ſworn fo many times to obſerve without any effect 
IT. That the office of chief juſtic! ary ſhould be 
erſon of fit capacity and integrity, that would do juſtice 
well to the poor as the rich, without diftinclion. 
III. That, the chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices, 


oficers and public mintſters ſhould be choſen by the our and " 
twentv. 


Tliven to 2 


IV. That the cuſte ody of the king's caſtles and of a Rrong 5 
holds „ ſhould be Iett to the care of the {our Ne twenty, Wha : ha 
{hou 10 entruſt them with ſuch as vicre well-attected to toe | 
ſtate. 


V. That it ſhould be death for any perſon, of what cogre? A: 
or order to oppoſe Girectly or indire cu, what {nov N 
be enough by the four and twenty: 
VI. That the parliament ſhould mect three times ever) | an 
year, to make ſuch ſtatues as ſhall be judged Tar. 
the welfare of the Kingdom. The firſt meeting “ 
days after Michaelmas; the on the mor: 
dlemas-day; and the third, ow the 1ſt of June, 1: | 3 
of Burton theſe articles are drawn up in form. de articke Wa 
were called the STATUTES OR PROVISIONS xFoRD. 
Ti ney were approved * 'y the parliament, and Co! irmedd by tit 
king and prince Edward. N 
In the fame annuls is the act for the Election d d 3 
Twelve, which was dravn up in French int! | 5 
« 1t remembered that the community have choſe! two.) 4 was 
« men, who ſhall come to 6 parliaments as alſo at other ume, 
« when there ſhall be necd, and the king or his ccunch we 
« command or ſend to chen, to treat of the bulintts c we 
ee King and realm ; and the community will hold tote b led 
« what theſe twelve ſhall do; and this fhall be done to 3 a 
« the colt and charges of the community 
Ihe names of the twelve are entered in the ſaid 2 
© 'Thele are the twelve ps are choſen oY the baron * 
treat in the three parliament eVely year With the Kung 
„ council, for the Whole conmunity of the land, aper 0 
common buſineſs, namelv, the biſhop of Ie, ant 
« of Wincheſter, the carl of Hereford, | [Philip Ballet, apes 
„ Baliol, John de Verdun, John de Gray, 104,01 de Summen Ba 
Roger de Momalt, Hugh de Etpenter, Thoma de Grell 4 
« and Egidius de Argentun,” Ann. Burt. p. 415 
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e Edward, who had {worn to them againſt his 
will, wanted | to go from them. Henry, fon to ) the king 
dne Romans, openly pr. oteſted, that they were of no 
il the king his father, who was then in Ger— 
had conſenied to them. On account of this pro- 
on the earl of Leiceſter, without regarding the 
© a+ of the ſpeaker, told him, that “ if the king his 
Pn refed to join with thee barons, in the regula- 
n it made, he ſhould not enjoy one foot of land 
Fand, The teſt oppoſition, NOWCTer; 
Ms foreigners, and elpeciaily the king's half- 
and the queen's. relations, particular Iv Wil- 
han, biſhop elect of Valence, who was chiefly con- 
«rnd in this affair, becaule the whole royal authority 
uh they DEP tak en care to reduce within narrow 
ſtatutes, was properly in his hands. 
He would not deliver up the 
Uthe cuſtody.” But the earl of 
| who was naturally of an nennen temper, 
1 15 eh replied, that“ he ſhould part either with 
the c tles or his head.“ I. nie r having been 
| py the reſt of the barons, the Poictevins reſolved 
nlelves up in Wine W r, plainly ſeeing they 
to ſtand ag unſt the torrent. Their de- 
parture * Honer known, but the barons mounted 
their hortes and purſuge them, but could not over- 
take them. At ſuch a juncture, it was a hard matter 
ſor the foreigners to procure a protection powerful 
enough o ſereen them from the relentment of the ba- 
» that they conſented to depart the kingdom, 
might have a fate-condut. This being 
they were brought to London, and ina 
y cinbarked at Dover, in order to 
return int their Ow! 5 The barons being thus 
rid of the foreigners, agree 1, before they broke up 
on an oath of oe lation, wi her eby they o Olig: them 
to ſtund by the Proviſions of Oxi: uy with their 
ortuncs + 
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allenwled at Wincheſter, 
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* They ſtole away privately while the barons were at din- 
ner, in order to take refuge with their brother the biſhop of 
Wincheſter. M. Paris. 
+ The oaths agreed upon were as follow : 
This the community of England did ſwear at Oxford: 
« We, ſuch and ſuch, make it known to all people, that 
have ſworn upon the holy Goſpels, and that we are obliged 
or bound together by that oath, and we promiſe in good faith, 
that every one of us, and all together, ſhall aid one another; 
and that we wil! do ri ght to ourſelves and ours, a: gainſt all men, 
faxing. nothing theretore, which can be ſo done without miſ— 
doin, ſaving the faith we owe to the king and the crown, 
And we promiſe, upon the ſame oath, that we will not take 
ad thing from one another, either land or moveable (goods), 
wiereby this oath may be diſturbed, or any ways impaired ; 
and if any man ſhall do contrary hereunto, we will hold him 
for our mortal enemy.” 
PFhis is the oath of twenty-four z —* 
« Ev>ry one ſwore upon the holy Goſpels, that, to the ho- 
nour of Grady, and by keeping their faith to the king, and to 
the profit of the realm, he would ordain and treat with thoſe 
Mat had ſworn before (that is, the comm unity} about the re- 
Imation and amendment of the ſtate of the kin: zdom: and 
ou . 2 J not deſiſt from that work for any gift, promiſe, 
By 10 on 2, nor for the power of any man, nor for tae gain 
£ e "ut that he would loyally (that is, faithfully and juſtly 
rding to the tenor of the king's letter which he had 


5 


. 


grante d and alſo made. 


2 oh = the high -Juſrice of England did or Thall ſwear : 
wears, or ſwore, that well and loyally, to his power, 
Arya appert. ec to his office of Juſtice, an i do 
* tho 0 5 to the advantage and good of the king and 
orchng to the Proviſions made, and to be made, 
roo „y- ſour, and of the council of the king and the 


Freat 

Mel! 
in theſs thi ol ww land, who had ſworn to aid and maintain him 
ile un, *. 5 


* the chancellor of . ngland did ſwear: 
eee ſeal no writs without the command of the 
ouncil, that ſhall be preſent, except Writs of 
wie OI Souls leal the gifts or grant of a great ward or 
Council, c 3 clcheats, "without. the aſlent of the great 
any ing A. greater part of them; nor that he ſhould ſeal 
85 Contrary to the ordinances then made, or to be 
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when the barons refolved to ſend deputies to the city of 
London, to invite them to join in their affociation 
whereupon the Londoners readily aſſented, they having 
had more reaſon to complain of the king s harth treat- 
ment than all the reſt of the kingdom. This affair be- 
ing ended, the parliament judged it neceſſary to proceed 
in a legal way againſt the foreigners, who had been ex- 
pelled the kingdom, and therefore paſſed an act for their 
perpetual baniihment. Inthe mean time, as Athelmar, 
biſhop of Wincheſter was in the number of the baniſhed; 
it was neceiſary to make ſome excule to the pope, as 
tlie biſhops were not ſubject to the civil juriſdiction. It 
was alto neceſſary to juſtif y to the pope, the conduct of 
the parliament, as well with gar! to the affur of 
Sicily, as to the alterations lately made in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. The barons therefore reſolved, 
to inform him of what nac N But the pope was 
not ſatisficd with 5 eatons they gave; his inclination 
was {Ull to draw m ney from the! king, on the old pre- 
tence of the Fair c of Sicily; but what the barons had 
done, laid an infurmountable obſtacle in the way of his 
deſigns. Not caring to thwart them, he de layed ſending 
an anſwer, and contented himſelf with priv: ately aſſuring 
the king of his prote tion; but preliing him at the ſame 
time, to pay the arrears due to the Italian merchants, 
of which he pretended, that the intereit alone amounted 
to a valt ſum. His holineſs, to make his lenity appear 
the greater, allowed the king a ſhort time, which was 
no ſooner expired, than the biſhop of London received 
an expreſs order, to excatum unicate all the debtors of 
the Italian merchants of whai qual#v {oever. But the 
times were rd and his orders were no longer 
countenanced DY ti Zovernment, lo that 1 they remained 
unexecuted. For the lame realon, the conqueſt ot the 
kingdom of Sicily was now Toke upon as a chimerical 
Drocct, which only tended to the ruin of England. 

The king, from an abloiute monarch, now found 
himſelf conſtrained to aiſent to cv; * thing the gover- 
nors were pleaſed to pretcrioe him, and to ftign all the 
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made, by the twenty-four, or the greater part of them, nor 
that he ſhould take 5 reward, but what had been given to 


others; and that if he took tc. him an aſſiſtant or deputy, it it 
ſnouid be according to a form prefcrived by the council.” 
Ann. Burton. p. 41% 413, 437. 


ſubſtance of their letter was, 

11 iat they nad been preve nech for ſevocal good reaſons, from 
yielding to the inſtances made tnem in is name, on the ſcore 
of the conquett of Sicily, Pirſt, becauſe te king had en- 
gaged in that underc; king, without confultin” them, and with- 
out contidering, the ſtate of che kingdom, which was by no 
meai's able to bear the expence of ſuch an expedition. Se— 
condly, becauſe the conditions on which the king had accepted 
the graut of Sicile, for the prince 


his ſon, were too hard and 
impracticable. Nevertheleſs, that if the pope would mitigate 
them, they were ready to proſecute that affair to the utmoit of 
their power. 


Then, they We the Oxtord Proviſions, 
by alledging the King's 1 


5 According 1 Napiſe 


9. acity and. 1725 catineſs to give 
himſelf Up to the guidan ce "of ſuch as had no manner of con- 
cern for the g. bod of the kingdom: __ intited chiefly upon 
this, making it appear by ſtr ny reaſons that it was not pro- 
per the king: lom ſhould be governed by foreigners. They 
mentioned the biſhop of Wincheſter in particular, as the 
principal author of the Jays iaboured under. They 
affirmed, that this prelate had been guilty of divers enormous 
crimes, n had induced him to demand leave to depart the 
kingdom, being very ſenſible chat it would not be poilible for 
him to render a good account of his actions; more eſpecially 
theyaccuſed him of havi ing ad ei the king to break is word 
and oath, the which cod not! but be Wb "A as a ſettleddeſigu 
to ht the peace of the kingdom. In ſine, they added, that 
they would never ſuffer him to return again, and fuppoſing 
they ſhould agree to it, the ee were bent! to oppoſe it. To 
give the greater wet! She to ad apology, they ſent their letter 
to the pope by the hands of ſome of their oven boch, who were 
commiſſioned to diſplay more fully the outrages of the biſhop of 
Wincheſter and the reſt of the relations of the king LY 
queen.“ To this letter eleven great men put their ſeals, and 
witneiled it in the name of the whole community. Eight of 
them were of the number of the four and twenty, aad the other 
three were William de Forz, earl oi Albermarle; Peter of 
Savoy, carl of Richmond; and James Audley, 
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orders that were brought lym for the cauſing the ſtatutes, 
which deprived him of all his prerogatives, to be ob- 
ſerved. Though the earl oi f Leice ſter was his brother— 
in-law, yet he looked upon him as his grea teſt enemy , 
and as the chief author of his ditgrace.” The con traint 
he was under did not hinder him from letting the 
carl himſelf know what he thought of him. One 
day as he was going to the Tower by water, a {udden 
ſtorm of thunder and lightning having N to 
land at the firſt ſtairs, which was at Durham- houle, 
where the carl of Leiceſter then lay, he was received 
at his coming out of the 563 by the carl hy nle It, who 

told hum, © He need not be afraid, for the ſtorm Was 
&« ger.“ No, Montfort,“ _ ed the king, with a 


ſevere look, © by God's head the ſtorm is not yet over; 
“ and I ſce none that I fear ſo much as 1 do thee.” 


And it was not without realon that the king ſtood in fear: 


of the earl of Leiceſter. This carl, who was the head * 
the conſederates, tool with them all poſſible meaſure 
to hinder him from throwing off the yoke his 3% 20G 
tion had laid upon his neck. The reſolution they had 
taken to hold tail their authority, manifeſtly appeared in 
their anſwer to the king of the Romans. This prince 
having communicated to them by letter his deſign of re- 
turning to England, to aſſiſt them in appeating the 
troubles ot the eingdom, received for anſwer: * That 
„ they would not lutter zum to enter the kingdom, un- 
leſs he would {wear to obſerve the Oxford Proviſions 
Richard received the deputies which were {ent on thi 
occaſion, in a very haughty manner, tellingthem, “ That 
“ it was ſtrange to him. that the barons ſhould take 
upon them to alter the government in h1s ablence, 
„and without his knowledge, and proteſted that he 
„ would not take the oath, they would extort from him, 
but, however, he was reſolved to return to England.” 
This anſwer being brought back to the governors, they 
fitted out a fleet and Ke, an army, in order to dif pute 
his paſſage and landing. But the prince finding they 
were e and knowing he was in no condition to 
ſurmount to many obſtacles, he promiſed to agree to 
what had been done. Upon this condition, he was ſul— 
fered to come over, as ſoon as he was arrived at 
Dover, he took the oath in the preſence of the king 
and 1 bes off barons who went to meet him“. 
This year, the barons fearing that the kins of France 
would take advantage of the ill * England was in, 
to puih his conqueſts in Ce ne, thev therciore retolved 
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to conclude a firin peace with Franco, by making him 
a ſacrifice ot all the 1 witch the king hal to Nor- 
mandy and Anjou. gs e carl 101 Leicsſter Was ent into 
France to propule the matter to Lewis, ho per celving 
the pliers were ady antageous, concluded a treaty with 
him, which Ficnry, was obliged to ſign. He was even 
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treaty, France acquired to thee ty No Pi ovInces, a right 
which {he Ih; (| NO! Detore 4 01 Arms. But 
the kings of Enoland, ſucceflors to 1 nary III. did not 
think themlelves bound by a ueaty made at luch a 
juncture. ; 

During the king's [a in France, the four and twenty 
Who governed England, thou * {it to reform a very 
great gricvancæ, which had cen introduced by the ki ing, 
excel e complanance {Or the court of "PRAM this Vas 
the vaſt number of Italian eccletialtics, Wo were in 
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poſſeſſion of all the bet prelerments in the kingdom. 
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* King Henry met him at Canterbury, and both kings going 
into the chapte: :r-houſe, Richard earl of Glouce ter, called upon 
2 king of the Romans, by the name of Richard car] of Corn- 

ail, (without a ny re oard 40 his Other title,) to take the oath, 
which ye did in theſe words: & Here ye, all people, that 1 
& Richard carl of Cornwall, do here ſwear upon the Holy 
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houſes razed to the ground; ſo that England v 
for a time, from theſe Italian ecclefi AUS, 

According to Matthew Paris, the earl of Ie 
utut 
We 


who was then at St. Omers, became acquainte“ 
this pretended project, and was ſo terrified, that he 
, 4 . P a 4 1 . 

would not return to England, till he received 
15 : \ 1 P a 
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of the king of the! Noma ns his uncle, ben: 
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un, whom he did not look upon as his peer 


of | eſter, accuſing him of mand milde; 
mitted as well in Guienne as in EKnaland 
toundation, he demanded that a day thou! 
hear the a C1 otic! N 1 he ac . 
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particularly the earl of Glouceſter, who end; . 
to form a party againſt him. He accuſed him 0. . 
in league with prince Edward, with a vicw to pla 
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Cre A that before he was made. 10 11 
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Goſpels, that I will be faithful and diligent, toget . 


you the barons, to reform the kingdom of 1 ngland (ly 
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as no longer to make uſe of the counſellors 
hich were impoſed upon him, and who treated him ra- 
1 Anke a fave than a king. After he had thus declared 
wer . a few words, he retired to the Tower, the 
_ whereof he gained to his fide, and ſeized upon 
= money he found there. After this, he iſſued a pro- 
an on, whereby all the officers and magiſtrates choſen 
eme e and twenty, were ejected from their poſts, 
gelben were nominated in their room. In ſhort, he 
ſnewed by his whole conduct, that he was reſolved to 
n in the fame independent manner, which he had 
gone before the paſſing of the Oxford Proviſions. 
prince Edward, who was then at Paris 25 having re- 
ceived notice of what had paſted in England, ſpeedily 
returned thither, hoping to apply ſome remedy to the 
evils, which appeared to be breaking out. He was well 
enough acquainted with the king his father s temper, 
to have realon to fear, that he had taken this ſtep, with- 
out having concerted Proper meaiures ; and us fears in 
; et were not without grounds. The barons 
; return with impatience, as they were aflured, 
J a greater inſight into things than the king, 
he would apply himſelt warmly to prevent the calamuties 
lent on the kingdom. To prepare the way for 
hey had preſented an addreſs to the king, wherein 
they defired him to oblerve his oath, Offering, on their 
part, to give up ſuch articles as ſhould be found to bear 
too hard upon him in the Oxford Proviſions. Henry, 
pretending nothing could be done till his ſon's arrival, 
had returned no anſwer to this propoſal, which by no 
means agreed with his projects. | 
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reign | 
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He was no leſs impa- 
tient than the barons, to {ce the prince, in hopes that 
he would ſtrengthen his party; but he was extremely 
ſuprized, when he found that the prince at his return, 
openly blamed him tor having broke his word. He 
was greatly chagrined at this, Which was 0. owed by a 
ill more fatal blow, the union of the earls of Leiceſter 
and Glouceſter, upon whoſe diſſention the king relied. 
Theſe two earls became fully reconciled to each other, 
in order to divert the common ruin, and {wore once 
more to abide by the Oxford Proviſions. The barons 
party being conſiderably ſtrengthened by this union, 
they defired the king to remove from about his perſon 
all evil counſellors, or they would compel him to do it. 
This weak prince, who had raſhly engaced in a buſinels, 
in which he ſaw he could not come off honourabiy, 
choſe to return them no anſwer. In the mean time he 
kept himſelf ſhut up in the Tower, from whence he 
durſt not venture, through fear of being delivered into 
their hands. In this ill poſture of aflairs, he law no 
other courſe to take, but to treat of an accommodation 
with the barons. He perceived that his condition would 
be worſe, if he perſiſted in proſecuting his deſign. 
Matters even ſeemed to be in a good way by the con- 
celſions of both parties; but this project laſted not long. 
Henry thinking to make his caute better, by means of 
the pope's authority, made the breach wider, by unad- 
vledly ſhewing the bull whereby he was abſolved from 
his oath. . The diſcovery of this ſecret, did him an 
irreparable damage. The. barons, who till then were 
in hopes they ſhould be able to bring him to equitable 
terms, reſolved to keep no longer any meaſures with a 
king, who on all occaſions, procured a ſanction from 
the pope to cover his villainies. They plainly ſaw they 
could have no dependance upon an accommodation, to 
which the moſt ſolemn oath could give no manner of 
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by He was gone thither in company with the earl of Bre— 
tagne s ſon, and the two ſons of the earl of Leiceiter, whom 
the king had knighted, to be preſent at a great tournament. 

« Wykes, n 
+ The writs or le 
ion are upon re 

I. 205, 
- having 


tters iſſued out by the king on this occa- 
pon record, and printed in Dr. Brady's Appendix, 
Ihe ſubſtance of them was: „ "That the barons not 
« had g v. e their part of the Oxford Proviſions, he 
3 > elf abſolved by the pope from his oath to obſerve 
G 3 | * he Was ready to do juſtice to all men in his 
Ar. to keep the articles of the Great Charter and 

of Foreſts; Which the ſheriffs were ordered to 


. 
force. Purſuant to this reſolution, they formed the de- 
ſign of ſurprizing the king in Wincheſter, whither he 
had retired in expectation, that the negociation on foot 
would have a good iſſue; but Henry by ſome means re- 
ceived intelligence of their deſign, and returned again to 
the Tower. Finding himſelf in a place of ſafety, he 
ſent orders into all the counties, to turn out the ſheriffs 
appointed by the four and twenty; which produced a 
general confuſion over the whole kingdom. Some 
were willing to obey the ſheriffs nominated by the king, 
whilſt others refuſed to acknowledge them. In the 
mean time, the barons continuing to take meaſures to 
oppole the king's deſigns, had prevailed with the go- 
vernors of the cinque-ports to fit out a fleet to guard the 
coaſts, leſt he ſhould receive any ſuccours from ſome 
foreign prince. The cinque-ports were obliged by their 
charter, to equip fifty men of war whenever the king's 
ſervice required it. 

A civil war now ſeemed to be unavoidable; but the 
tear that the adherents to both parties were in of making 
their condition worle, ſuſpended the effects of the ami - 
moſity which they mutually bore one another. Whilſt 
the king and the barons were equally deſirous of avoid- 
ing the blame of having begun the war, the king of the 
Romans took the advantage of this diſpoſition, in order 
to endeavour to procure a laſting peace. His media- 
tion in 1262, was accepted, and he perſuaded the 
king his brother to promile, that he would confirm the 
Oxford Provifions, and the barons to yield up ſuch ar- 
ticles as were moſt diſpleaſing to the king 7, The earl 
of Leiceſter refuſed to conlent to this accommodation, 
and choſe rather to retire into France. He declared 
that he could not rely on the word of a prince, who 
made no ſcruple to break his oath, when he found his 
intereſt concerned. Among the barons who ſigned this 
agreement, there were ſeveral that were no lets diffatis- 
fied with it; but as the majority had given their conſent, 
they choſe rather to join with them, than appear to be 
the cauſe of the troubles. By this treaty, England 
icemed to be reſtored to its former tranquillity ; but the 
fire, which lay concealed among the embers, ſoon re- 
kindled and burſt out into a violent flame. 

The affairs of Guienne required Henry's attendance 
in that country; fo that he failed from England, and 
arrived at Bourdeaux, where falling ill of a quartan ague, 
he ftaid longer than he defigned. Richard, earl of 
Glouceſter, dying in the mean while, Gilbert his fon 
immediately repaired to Guienne, to be inveſted with 
the inheritance of the earl his father. Henry having no 
kindneſs for that lord, was ſollicited a great while betore 
he would do him that juſtice. An it was not till after 
he received a conliderable preſent, that lie ſent him 
away ſatisfied. The abſence of the king furmihel] 
Leiceſter's friends with an opportunity to renew their 
cabals, and to unite the party which the late treaty had 
divided. This they found an caſy matter, fince the 
king had delayed to confirm the Oxtord Proviſions. As 
ſoon as the carl of Leiceſter was informed that the party 
began to ſtrengthen, he returned into England, where 
his preſence entirely reſtored the courage of thoſe who, 
through tear or weaknels, had ſigned the agreement. 
The king hearing of thete tranſactions, came over in 
great haſte: but it was now too late; the barons had 
reſolved to put themſelves in a condition, not to fear any 
thing from his inconſtancy. Immediately after his re- 
turn, they preſented, in 1263, an addrels to him, 
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« proclaim in all places,” &c. &c. &c, 

t Our hiſtorians have left us in the dark as to the particu- 
lar articles of the Oxford Proviſions, which were to be con- 
firmed or cancelled by this agreement; but we are told by two 
ancient MSS. one in Bennet's College library, in Cambridge, 
and the other in the Bodleian collection, that thoſe ſtatutes 
chiefly related to the ſuits of court, and diſtreſſes made by te- 
nants in capile, and other lords of the manor, upon the under 
tenants; which being very much for the benefit both of the 
lords and tenants, were, fome years after, again confirmed by 
the king, and inſerted, word for word, in the Statutes of 
Marlborough, which ſee in a note under the year 1268. 


No. XIX. 
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king of the Romans, aud earl of Cornwall, had a palace, which 
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wherein they called upon him to confirm the Statutes of 
Oxford, purſuant tothis agreement, threatening, incaſe 
of refuſal, to take ſuch meaſures as would not be very 
pleaſing to him. They were in hopes that fear would 
oblige him to grant their demand ; but to their ſurprize, 
he allumed an air of haughtinets, and called them rebels, 
threatening them with the ſevereſt pumthments. Ihe 
reaſon of the king's haughty behaviour was this: during 
luis Yorage to Guienne, he gained over to his party the 
king of the Romans and prince Edward. The laſt had 
already raiſed ſome foreign troops, under pretence of 
employing them againſt the Welſh; but indeed, with 
deſign to ule them againſt the barons. The war, how- 
ever, did not break out immediately upon his return to 
England. There were {till ſome negocrations, which 
ſerted only to render the breach the wider, and to give 
the barons time to prepare themielves. During this 
interval, Edward carried the war into Wales; where he 
did nothing conſiderable, for want of money to pay his 
troops. In this ſituation, not being able to diſband his 
army, and not having wherewithal to tatisty the ſol- 
diers, he thought he might take ſome extraordinary 
method to get the money, he ſtood ſo much in need of. 
With this view he went to London, and without haviag 
communicated his deſign to any body, he led him 
company of armed men to the temple, and tos 
the treaſury of the Templars ten thouland pc 
ling, which the citizens had depoſited there, Lt! 
lent action raiſed loud murmurings among the parties 
concerned: but their complaints were to no purpole. 
The prince had already cauſed the money to be con- 
veved to Windſor-Caſtle, from whence it would be too 
difficuk a matter to recover it. Whnllt thete things 
were tranſacting in Fneland, Urban IV. who imagined 
by the revolution in England, that there were no hopes 
of procuring any more money from Heary, wrote that 
prince a long letter, wherein, after having upbraided 
him with all that the holy fee had dane tor him, he 
complained of his not having performed what he had 
promiſed; and that he ſhould teek for lpeccier and more 
effretual ſuccours from ſome other prince. 

The delays of the negociation cauted the carl of 
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Leiceſter to convene an atlembly of the barons, wherein 
it was unanimouſly reſolved to maintain the Oxford Fro- 
viſions by force of arms. This reſolution being taken, 
they choſe the carl of Leiceſter for their general, an 
each drew together the troops which had been already 
prepared during their uncertainty, as to the tuccets of 
the negociat ion. The toreigners, diſperſed about the 
kingdom, were the firlt that felt the fatal eflects o! this 
rupture. The people were to exaſperated avainit chem, 
that, without diſtinguiſhing the innocent from the guilty, 
they perſecuted all alike that could not {peak good Ifng- 
liſh, that alone being {utlicient to render them odious. 
On the other hand, the earl of Leiceſter plundered, 
without mercy, the eltates of the King's favourites and 1 
counſellors, and publicly declared, that he would hearke:; 
to no propolals of peace, till they were all entirely de- 
ſtroyed“. As the king had no army with which he 
could make head againſt the barons, he ſtill kept hitm- 
ſelt ſhut up in the Tower of London, wlilſt the barons 
became maſters of Gloucelter, Hereford, Bridgnorth, 
Vorcefter, and other places near the Severn. Theſe 
conqueſts were followed with the declaration of the city 
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* The ſtorm fell moſt upon John Manſel and Robert 
L 1 : 2 * = 
Waleran, who were thought to be the king's chief adviſers, 
not to come to an agreement. And likewiſe on Simon de 
Walton, biſhop of Norwich, who with Mantel had publiſhed 
, | « E , 

the pope's bull, to abſolve Henry from his oath to the Oxlord 
Proviſions. i 

+ A village about ten miles ſrom London, where Richard, 


was deſtroyed by fire. 

{ It is afferted by ſome hiſtorians, that the queen, who had 
been groſsly abuſed by the populace of London, employed all 
her influence to prevent an accommodation. The abuſe ſhe 


gk 


is faid to have met with, is thus recorded in the Annals of 
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of London in their favour. The Londoners Sd 
embracing the opportunity of being revenged of th 


. — . - * he 
king, ſent him word, that they had relolved to ſtand 
the Oxford Proviſions, and to ſhut their gates 1 7 


foreigners, in caſe he ſhould think of bringing any jn. 
the city. e 
Although thele ſucceſeſul heginnings gave the har, 
great reaſon to hope well of their enterprize, they 8 
ot Opinion, that it would be better to addreſs the king 
with a view to accommodate the matter, rather than t 
make ule of coercive meaiures. Therefore, PN 
{ented to the king a petition drawn up in very 
terms, wherein they ollerec to conlent, tha 
lament ſhould review the Oxtord Provificn 
fuch articles as were found uchi! 


authority; but at the tame time, they 
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the king ſhould confirm the reſt, and that 
[ſhould be governed by the natives of the k! 
Was practited in all other countries. I 
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L iiteworth 4, through which place he muſt neceficr 
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pats in order to ſuccour the king. This precaution of 
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the barons cauſed the king to alter his retolutions: and met 
1 1 . 3 55 oo. yy. : 

10 lend chem Word, Tat The would Conor the Prov. 

ſions of Oxford. The articles of the treaty 


1. That the caſtles and ſtrong-holds thould be put 
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into the hands of the barons. 2. That the Provifions 

of Oxtord ſhould be inviolably obſerved. 3. Tha to: 
« all foreigners, except ſuch as ſhould be allowed of by 

e the unammous Content of the barons, fliould be ba. KN 
« niihed the realm. 4. That the adminiſtration of con 
© auftairs ſhould be committed to the king's natural tub | 

„ jects, approved of by the barons.” The king, how- 

ever, would not fign the articles, and began to ſtore 

ich arms and provitons the caſtles that were ſtill in hi 
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power, and by that procecting, the barons plunly per- 
Cerver) 3 to! 
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but deſired f{iritito talk with tlie King his 
to prevail with lum to ge them elitre lat. 


Dunſtab'e, P. 357. c The queen beim aſrald to remain n 
the Lower, whiic all he city was in a tunnlt at „und ner fe- 
ſolved to retire to Windſot. Wich tinis view. the went dn 
board a barge, intendin, „ ut as ihe - 
proached London Brida, 5 lie was intulte {with great —_ 1 4 
and brutality by the populice, wio not only onded her 1 3 

the moſt opprovrious epithets, but ven ndezvoured to oy 
the boat and deprive her of her lile, by throwing {tones wh 
enormous weight into the veſicl, as the watermen alten 2 
paſs through one of the arches ; 10 that ihe vas lor ccd to retur 
to the cer, from waence ſhy was atterwards com 

the palace of the biſhop of London, at St. Paul's, as to P 
of greater ſatety.“ 
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Me to perform his intent, by reaſon of his 
blocked up, he intreated him to become ſe- 
A 4 to accompany him to London, to be 
bade The biſhe op being per! Uacled 
* LC TitY, told the citizens of Br _— that 
3 - ba Rog the ge 504 of the common c to let 
3 ra to wi nich they conſent ed, and the! lockade 
ted. Accordingly the prince {et out, in Company 
| 4 tons. who did n F at all queſtion, but that 
rn „ou | have a good effect. But when they 
0 near V\ ngdlar, Edward clapping ſpurs t. ) his 
awer iv from the bil hop without taking leave of 
d thut himſelf up in the caſtle. However, this 
not turn to the prince's advantage. The 
Hed at being thus wnpoled upon, carried his 
vho reſolved to lay ſiege to 
10 ill provided with cvery 


nts to the barons, \ 
ö 13 nis caltle was \'! 

tor a good Gi ſence, that Edward thoug ht it 
ja power to ſtaud a ſiege; but on the other hand, 
be Could ive It up. As he depended 
up n hi S autre, he imagined that it would not be im- 
able for him to amule the Ben by a negoclation, 
ay eh would leave him in poſſeſſions of the caſtle upon 
certain terms, t he performance whereof would be in his 
wn Power. With this view he went to the carl of 
Leiceſter, who was advancing towards Windſor. } [- 
met the general at Kingſton upon Thames, where he 
held a conference with bim upon the ſubject; but when 
he was about to return, not having been able to agree 
upon terms, his perſon was ſeized by the advice of he 
buhop of Worceſter, and by that means he was forced 
to accept of what conditions they thought fit to mnpote 
on him. He was required to ſurrender the caſtle of 
Windfor to the barons, and to order the garriſon, which 
conſiſted whoily of foreign troops, to depart from Eng- 
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Cat ine »; n lor War, and 1 it was ti, C 
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intereik to let hs Degen hoſtilities, in order to 
wer the people to their ſicle; but forme peap! le 
of a pencealle TNA Sn an L d who.) magined 
C'S lanai: As the C0; Juenco of ob- 

either party, took th DORtLn, ty to PLocure 


Was followed BY a Peace en the lame 

Lite treaty, however, did 
e tranquillity to the kingdom. As the king 
Ma namer compelledh to- It, he fooft broke it by 
endeavouring toſurp UE Dover Caitle, then in the hands 
oi the barong. I. 75 attempt having obliged both par- 
lies to take arms again, they mutually | ſeized ſeveral 
paces, The Londoners, though inclined tothe barons, 
Were Ohligs ec] to keep a fort of neutrality , becauſe they 
had already e rperivinced, how much it was in the power 
ef the gartilon of the Tower, which was in the king's 
hands, to an y them. Buiides, Henry had {till in the 
ery a great number of adherents, which were a check 
uin the oppotite p: uty. In the mean time, the earl of 
lscelter, conſidering of what importance 1t would be 
kan the metropolis ON his title, marched towards it 
tar nh the county of Surrey, in hopes that his friends 
would be able to open to hum the gates of the bridge. 


Put the King having had notice of "his deſign, left the 
Over, 2 


Wag 3 


und encamped with his troops near Southw ark, 
tlolutely bent to ditpute the paflage with the enemy. 
Ihe carl of Leiceſter, who relied more on the aſſiſtance 
& the citizens than on his own forces, vigoroutly at- 
5 Sed the king” 5 troops, in CYPEC tation that the Lon— 
ners would tavour his pallage. During the fight, 
2 tizens of the King” s Party, perceiving t! iat the city 

as m motion to alüſt the carl, locked W the br idge- 


ws ©, and threw the keys into the river“. This con- 
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N * The chief contriver of this deſign was one John Giſors, 
erman by birth. MI. Weſt; 


4 
1 1 ny award, which is  i-rinted at large in Tyrrel's Ap- 
„ bears date Feb. g, 1263, in father Dacherie's 
Val, 5 UN bee auſe the French began not their year till our 
ay, WNCreas, accordir 17 to the accounts of our former 


4, *orrans 
> Lie year began on Chriltmas- day, and ſo the fen- 
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trivance had like to have proved fatal to the earl of 
] eicelter, who was for ſome time hard preſſed, having 
but few foldicrs with him. But at length the gates were 
broke open, and the citizens ſallied out in crouds to 
{uccour the | barons' troops whereupon the king retired, 
and the.carl entered the city 

On N it of the advantage which the barons had 
gained, the king made N Þropot als of accommoda- 
tion. bat as all the treaties, ich had been concluded 
hitherto, vere to no W e the king com- 
pi: nec of being forced to accept of too rigorous rerms, 
which the barons would never own, it was agreed on 
both fides, to reter all their differences to the arbitration 
of the king of France. Lewis having accepted the me- 
diation, Henry, attended by prince Edward, went to 
him at Amiens, in the beginning of 1264, where the 
ſtates- general were aft embled. Ihe ſentence . Lewis 
pronounced upon theſe differences was favourable to 
Henry. He declared that the Proviſions of Oxford 
ſhould be null : a; 15 void; that the k ing ſhould be re- 
ſtored to his ancient pon =; that he ſhould have liberty 
to nominate him! ot all the great oft Hcers of the crown; 
that foreigners ſhould be as capable of offices and dig- 
nities as the F nliſh themſelves. But he added one 
clauſe which de{troved the whole, by declaring, that it 
was not his intent to abrogate the privileges oranted to 
the Enghſh by their kings before the parliament of 
xfordf. The barons looked upon this clauſe as a 
manifeſt contradiftion to thereſt, becauſ they pretended 
Bhat the Provif n% of Oxlord were enacted only to cor-— 
roborate their privi 1 nis furniſhed th em With a 
pretence not to Hand than 


TS Y * 
not to and the arbitration, and gave them 
2 
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Ine ſentence of Lewis was therefore not t regarded; 
and the carl of Leiceſter and his confederates, deter- 
mined to procure by force, what they were a able to 
btan by negociaiion. Without regard to his oaths, 
that enterprizing carl directed his two tons, Richard anc} 
Peter de Monttort, in ce with Robert de 
Ferrars, earl of Derby, toattack the city of Worceſter; 
while Henry and Simon de Montfort, two other of his 
ſons, aſſiſted by the prince of Wales, were ordered to 
lay waſte the eſtate of Roger de Mortimer. He him- 
lelf reſided at London; and employing as his inftru- 
ment itz-Rickard, the ſeditious mavor, who had vio- 
lently and illegally prolonged his authority, he wrougbt 
up that city to the higaett terment and agitation. The 
1 formed themſelves 1 into bands and companies; 
choſe leaders; pr acxiſed all military exe en coinmit— 
ed violence on the rovaitics; ant gt to give them greater 
countenance in their lilorclers, an aſſociation was eee 
into between th Ren; and eighteen rent barons, never 


he | 8 % 144 4 Av W 2 0 
tO In. ake PC: SLE I it! \\ 1118 Du! D \ 111117 11 Cl tent and 
approbation. FAl ths head ot thole WRAONLIWOTEe to main- 
. N * x * 
tain this alloclat! II, Welt Le Cali O 4 + eiter Qlou— 
| 7 
ceſtei, and Derby, with Le Deſpencer the chief juſti- 


ciary; men wlio had all pre z ieuch Horn to rubmit tO 
the award of the French monarch. Their only pre- 
tence for this breach of iarth was, that the latter part of 
Lewis's ſentence was, as thev atiirined, a contradiction 
to the former: he ratified the Charter of Liberties, yet 
annulled the Provitions of Oxtord ; which were oy 
calculated, as they maintained, to prelerve that charter; 
and without which, in their ettmation, they had no fe- 
curity for its obiervance. 

The king and prince finding a civil war inevitable, 
prepared themſelves for defence; and ſummoning the 
military vaſſils from alt quarters, and being reinforced 
by Baliol, lord of Galloway, Bruce, lord of Annandate, 
Henry Piercy, John Comy n, and other . of the 
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tence is dated, as here in Rapin, in 1264. 

1 Nolumus autem, nec intendimus derogare fpreſentem or- 
dinattonem in alzquo Regis Priculegts, Chartts, Livertatibus, 
Statutts, & laudabilibus conſuetudinibus Reg ni Angle, que 
erant ante tempus Promjtonum igſar um. See Rymer, vol. 1. 
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north, they compoſed an army, formidable, as well 
from its numbers as its military prowels and experience. 
The firſt enterprize of the roy liſts was the attack of 
Northampton, which was defended by Simon de Mont- 
fort, with many of the principal barons of that party : 
and a breach being made in the walls by Philip Baſlet, 
the place was carried by aflault, and both the governor 
and the garriſon were made priſoners. The royaliſts 
marched thence to Leiceſter and Nottingham, both 
which places having opened their gates to them, Prince 
Edward proceeded with a det achment into the county 
of Derby, in order to ravage with fire and ſword the 
lands of the earl of that name, and take revenge on him 
for his diſloyalty. Like maxims of war prevailed with 
both parties throughout England ; and the kingdom Was 
thus expoſed in a "moment to greater devaſtation, from 
the animoſities of the rival barons, than it would have 
ſuflered from many vears of foreign or even domeſtic 
hoſtilities, conducted by more humane and more gene- 
rous principles. 

The earl of Leiceſter, maſter of London, and of the 
counties in the ſouth-eaſt of England, formed the ſiege, 
of Rocheſter, which alone declared for the king in thoſe 
parts, and which, beſides earl Warrenne, they governor, 
was garriſoned by many noble and powerful barons of 
the royal party. The king and prince haſtened trom 
Nottingham, where they were then quartered, to the 
relief of the place; and on that approach, Leiceſter 
raiſed the ſiege, and retreated to London, which, being 
the center of his power, he was afraid might, in his ab- 
ſence, fall into the king's hands, either by force, or by 
a correſpondence with the principal citizens, who were 
all ſecretly inclined to the royal cauſe. Reintorced by a 
great body of Londoners, and having ſummoned his 
partizans from all quarters, he thought himſelf ſtrong 
enough to hazard a genera] battle with the royaliſts, an 1 
to determine the fate of the nation in one great engage. 
ment; which if it proved ſucceſsful, mutt be decifive 
againſt the king, who had no retreat for his broken 
troops in thoſe parts ; while Leiceſter himlelt, in caſe of 
any ſiniſter accident, could eaſily take ſhelter in the city. 
To give the better colouring to his cauſe, he prey toufly 
ſent a meſſage with conditions of peace to Henry, iuh- 
miſſive in the language, but exorbitant in the demands ; 
and when the metlenger returned with the he and ths 
hance from the king, the prince, and the king of the 
Romans, he ſent a new meſt: ge, renouncing, in the 
name of himſelf and of the aſſociated barons, all fealty 
and allegiance to Henry. He than marched out of the 
city with his arn ny, divided into four bodies: the firſt 
commanded by his two ſons, Henry and Guy de Mont- 
fort, together with Humphrey de Bohun, carl of Here- 
ford, who had delerted to the barons ; the tecond led 
by the earl of Glouceſter, with William de Montchei- 
ney, and john Fitz- John: - the third, compoled of Lon- 
doners, under the command of Nicholas de Segrave; 
the fourth headed by himſelf in perſon. The bithop ot 
Chicelter gave a general abſolution to the a umy, ac- 
companicd with aſſurances, that if any ol them fell in the 
enſuiug action, they would infallibly be received into 
heaven, as the reward of their ſuffe Ting in ſo meritort- 
ous a cauſc. Leiceſte T, V 10 polleiled g great talents for 
war, conducted his march with ſuch kill and ſecrecy, 
that he had well nigh ſurprized tlie royaliſts in their 
quarters at Lewes in Suſſex: but the Vigilance and ac- 
tivity of prince Kdward toon repaired this ne gligence; 
and he led out the king's army the field in three bo- 
dies. He lumſelf conducte the van, attended by carl 
Warrenne and Willam de Valence: the main body 
was commanded by the king of the Romans and his lon 
Henry: the king hialelf was placed in the rear, at the 
head of his principal nobility, 

The two armics being thus drawn up, prince Edward 
began the fight with attacking the Londoners, who not 
being able to ſtand 48 rainſt | 10 VIBOTOUS à charge, imme— 
diately retreated. As the prince, ſpurred on Wich 4 de— 
fire Of revenging the nee done the queen his mother 
by the Lo: adon-mob, urlucd them above four miles 
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* 'i his battle was fought on the 14th of May. M. Weſt, T. Wykes, 


without giving them any quarter; this reve! 


1G e coſt him 
dear; ; for whilſt he puriuec HS victory, wit! nc. 


neſs than diſcretion, the earls of Leiceſter ang Gl 
ceſter had gained the fame advantage 


Over Hen 
| IV and 
the king of the Romans. The baron ang 


8 bei Ng ven len. 


ſible w hat their lot would be in caie the y ſho ud be 
| 3 
quiſhed, attacked with a fury mixed with 5 pair = 
royal troops, who had not the fame reaſons to 119) gh 
i Vit iy 


that animoſity. Accordingly thev t took to flight, 


: = after 
flight defence, leaving the two ki: gs in the bk 
their enemies. Heary having ſurrendered lime if 


the earl of Leiceſter, and Richard to the « arl of G 
ceſter, were preſently conducted to the prio ry of Lene 
ſituated at the foot of a caſtle of the fame n. une, wh 
was kept by tome of the king's troops. It was How 
this place that the ſoldiers of the rova army took thi, 
flight, in order to retire into the caſtie. But when the, 
perceived that the town was already in the e Power of the 
barons, that the two kings were made priſone 
that, in all appearance, they were going to he 
in on all ſides, they threw down their arms, an; 
dered at diſcretion x. 

In the mean time, prince Edward, who wa : triums! 
antly returning from the puriuit, w. ont Mm. ly furpri: 
to find the roy val army diſperſed, to lee the held | covere 
with heaps of ſlain, and to hear that the two! 1195 wers 
made pritoners, and in the hands of the earl of LAceſt 
His firſt thoughts were to exert his ut moſt to ſet them 
at liberty; but thejrince's toldiers, ditmared at the d. 
feat of the reſt of the army, and the taking of the 
kings, ſhewed no inclination to renew a tio! it, uch it 
them ſeemed too unequal. This fear, which all Fdward! 
ſollicitations could act remove, made hum loſe this on. 
portunity of eſtabliſhing bis fame upon his valour. þ 
the mean time the earl of Leiceſter drew his army to 
ther again, reſolving to ſtand upon his deicnce, diea 
an attack in the ditorder he was in; but v. INT I 

ceived that they gave him time to rally [115 troop . 
had no other concern upon him, but how to hinder the 
prince from eſcaping. With this view he {ent himp: 
pofals, in order to amute him, whilſt by tcveral detac 
ments he took care to prevent his retreat. The uncer 
tainty Fuiward was at firit in, concerning the court 
neceſſary to be taken, the oppotition he met with tan 
his own troops, the time he {pent in trying to anime 
them, and the ſeveral meſlages which the ear of 
ceſter ſent to amule him, were the caule of his loſing! 
many precious hours, which ſhould have been wid 
either in lighting, or in retreating in good order. br: 
having done neither, he found himtelffudden ſurround 
ed on all fide 's, and obliged] to accept of "condi 
which appeared tolerable in the ill fituation he then u 
This negociation, winch laſted but a tew moments, na 
ended by theſe articles of agreement: That the Su- 
« tutes of Oxford {hould be inviol: ably ob leryed; bu, 
« however, in ſuch a manner that they might be 
* amended by four bithops or barons e hofen by tix 
parliament: and if it hould happen that theſe fol 
« Comm! (toners thould not agree, they were to iu 
to the arbitration of the carl of Anjou, brother toi 
« king of France, afſiſted by four French no blemen. 
Hitherto all went well for tlie Prince; ; but the laſt 5 0 
Was the worſt. This was, That he HEümlelt, ? 

Henry his coutin, lon to the king ol the Roman 08 

© ſhould remain as hoſtages in the cuſtody of the lu oF 
„ rons, til! all matters were ſettled by authority af 

lament.” How hard foever this laft article Ms 
be, COWAN, who ſaw there was no remedy, tle cat 
pelled to conſent to it. Theſe articles, called te 


IS, and 
hem line; 
d { Urte. 
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Wilts 


\, a k 1 4 »ned bY 
that is to fay, the Agreement of lues, Mete * 
ot 103 

Edward, and confirmed by the king, who u. z NO! 
Condition to reject them. * 


the car! of Leiceſter having the 8 ine and ea | 
the royal fanuly 1 in his po! wer, took, 8 R Ap in zufthh! 4 
all the advantages from thence, tl: at his pore or 
ſuggeſt to him. He whoalittle before made nd hoy 
to diſobey the king, on pretence that he was direcleb 


= Hulk, 
evil countellors, made ale only of this monarch's rj 
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« to the governors of his caſtles to ſurrender them to 
1 irons. He cauſed him to ſign commiſſions to the 
e of the ſeveral counties, impowering them » 
eget arms againſt all thole that ſhould dare todiſtur 
1 that is, againſt the king's own friends. In 
wort, ks who had involved the king in ſo much trouble, 
urely to curb the exhorbitant power he would have aſ- 
ſumecl, was diſpleaſed, that this lame King, when guided 
wholly by h1s counſels, was not blindly obeyec „ 
+ is that men alter their principles aud maxims accord- 
: their intereſts, and according as their affairs come 
to have a new face. Se 
The barons had no other view in the agreement of 
texcs, but to ſecure the perſon af prince Edward; and 
tnerelore they did not trouble themſelves about pertorm- 
the articles. On the contrary, they drew up a new 
plan of government, and relolved to get it confirmed by 
the parlament which was to meet on the 2 2c of June. 
The poſture of the affairs of the kingdom rendered the 
calling of this parhament liable to 1 great many difficul- 
ies, This was done in the king's name, who was not 
in a condition to oppOe it; but the barons, who had 
been Cont uerors, were not willing thoſe of the contrary 
party ſhould be ſummoned, under pretence that they 
were ſtill in arms againſt their country. On the other 
fide, a parliament conſiſting but of part of thoſe who had 
a right to fit there, ſeemed to tall ſhort of a lawful au- 
thority, and therefore was liable to many objections. 
Theſe difficulties made the barons think of contriving 
means to make this aſſembly more general, and to give 
in a greater air of authority. They therefore cauſed the 
king to ſign commiſſions, whereby certain officers or 
magiſtrates who were ſtiled conſervators, were appoint- 
ed in each county, on pretence that they were deſigned 
for preſerving the privileges of the people, as their name 
partly ſigmfies. Theſe officers, who depended wholly 
upon the barons, were inveſted with very great autho- 
tity, By their commiſſion they were empowered to do 
whatſocver they ſhould judge proper to preſerve the 
nights and liberties of the ſubjects. This done, the 
king was cauſed to ſign new orders, whereby the con- 
ſerrators were directed to nominate four knights of each 
county to fit in the enſuing parliament as repreſentatives 
ol their reſpective ſhires“*. 

The new parliament thus made up, and being entirely 
at the devotion of the confederate barons, failed not to 
approve of the plan which the barons had formed ; 
which plan was to be in force till the parliament ſhould 
unanimouſly agree to annul or alter it. It is pretended 
by ſome writers, that the king and prince Edward were 
competed to conſent to it; the firſt by being threatened 
with deprivation, and the other with perpetual impriſon- 
ment in cale of retulal. So that, if they outwardly con- 
ſented, it was only with a reſolution to recant as ſoon as 
a favourable opportunity might offer. In the mean 
time the barons continued to govern the kingdom ac- 
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From hence, ſays Rapin, many affirm the original of 
the right of the commons to fit in parliament takes its date, 
- vey maintain that this is the firſt time, wherein it appears 
na manner inconteſtable, that the ſeveral counties ſent depu- 
nes to the parliament: that all the reaſons alledged to prove 
that te commons enjoyed this privilege before the year 1264, 
aro lubject to ſo many difficulties, that they cannot be ſaid to 
wpunt to a clear evidence. It ſeems, inceed, that one cannot 
va 4 rod reaſon, which thould have induced the hiſto- 
in ho A unanimouſly, that on this occaſion there were 
thing bs ray repretentatives of each county, if the ſame 
Auch cn cuſtomary ever ſince the beginning of the mo- 
. Ne 3 eaſt ever ſince the Norman conqueſt, What is 
eee they ſhould have neglected to make the ſame 
8 2 former parliaments mentioned by them? 
wia proog 1 thoſe, who pretend to find in the ancient hiſ- 
. of the people ſending repreſentatives to parlia- 
Aue torced to deduce them from conſequences which ap- 
pear not always juſt.” 
eir plan was, 
ſe and diſere 
No. XIX. 


That the parliament ſhould appoint 


three Wi 
et commiſſioners, who ſhould have power 


HRT 


ace he had him in his hands. He made him ſend or- | cording to this model, perſuading themſelves, that their 
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mode of government was built on ſuch a ſolid fabric, as 
no power could eaſily ſhake it. 

Pope Urban IV. had appointed, in the year 1263, 
for his legate in England, cardinal Guido, biſhop of St. 
Sabine. This legate upon his arrival in France, re- 
ceived a letter from the earl of Leiceſter, by which he 
was informed, that neither the great men nor his people 
were diſpoſed to receive a legate at preſent. Guido was 
offended at this refuſal, but durſt not continue his jour- 
ney. Nevertheleſs he proceeded as far as Boulogne, 
where he ſummoned all the Engliſh biſhops to appear, 
and give an account of their conduct; but the biſhops 
did not think fit to obey the ſummons, and therefore he 
thundered out againſt them the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation, from which they appealed to the pope. At 
length, the affairs of the kingdom being ſettled accord- 
ing to the wiſh of the barons, they thought it heceſſary 
to give the legate ſome ſatisfaction: to which end, they 
ſent four biſhops to acquaint him with their reaſons for 
denying him entrance into the kingdom. Theſe depu- 
ties found the legate greatly incenſed againſt the barons; 
when Guido ordered them return to England, and 
publiſh the ſentence of excommunication againſt the earl 
of Leiceſter, and put the city of London, with all the 
lands of the earl of Glouceſter, under an interdict. The 
biſhops having acquainted the barons of the orders they 
had received from the legate, were met at fea by peo- 
ple, who, pretending to be pirates, took away all their 
papers, and threw them overboard. This procedure 
having made the legate ſenſible, that it would be a hard 
matter to get his maſter's authority regarded at ſuch a 
juncture, he returned to Rome, where he was ſoon aſter 
rated to the papal dignity under the name of Cle- 
ment IV. In the mean time, the earl ot Leiceſter, 
who was at the head of the government, was in great 
perplexity, on account of the cueen, who was making 
great preparations in France in order to dilengage the 
king her ſpouſe. On the other hand, the inturrection 
of tome lords 4, bordering upon Wales, made him un- 
eaſy. He was apprehentive that the Welſh would in- 
termeddle in the cuzrcet, and ſuccour the king's party. 
It was dangerous to leave the coaſts open to the invaſion 
of foreigners, who, being then in Flanders, waited only 
for a fair wind to embark. But it was no leſs inconve- 
ment to ſuffer the inturrection, which began to appear 
in the counties adjoining to Wales, to grow to too great 
a head. To prevent theſe dangers, he reſolved to go 
in perſon againſt the rebels, whillt he ordered the mili- 
tra of the kingdom to be drawn together to the county 
of Kent to oppole the queen's landing. His good for- 
tune freed him alike from both thete perils. After hav- 
ing gained to his intereſts Llewellyn, prince of Wales, 
who might have giyen him ſome trouble, he vanquithed 
the rebels, and compeiled them to throw down their 
arms. He was no lets fortunate with regard to the in- 
vaſion he dreaded. The contrary winds kept the fo- 
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to chuſe a council of nine lords, to whom the adminiſtration of 
the public affairs ſhould be committed. That the king by the 
advice of the commiſſioners, might change, when he pleaſed, 
part of the nine counſellors, or even all at once. T hat in cafe 
the three commiſſioners ſhould not agree in changing or 
chuſing the counſellors, the majority ſhould carry it. That 
the reſolutions taken by the nine counſcllors ſhould be in force, 
provided they were confented to by any fix of them. But if it 
happened that they ſhould not be able to agree together, and 
that ſix of them ſhould not be of the ſame opinion, the buſineſs 
in queſtion ſhould be brought to the three commiſſioners, who 
ſhould determine it as they thought fit. That the King ſhould 
have it in his power to change or turn out the three commiſ- 
ſioners, provided it was done with the conſent of the commu- 
nity of the barons, Laſtly, that the nomination of all the pub- 
lic officers ſhould belong to the nine counſellors.“ - 

t Roger de Mortimer, James de Audley, Roger de Clif- 
ford, Roger de Leyburn, Haimo L'Eſtrange, with ſome 
others who had made their eſcape from the battle of Lewes. 


M. Weſt. 
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reign troops on the other fide of the channel; ſo that 
they were forced to return home upon the approach of 
winter, without the queen's being able to reap the leaſt 
benefit from the great expence ſhe had been at *. Dur- 
ing this time the king remained in the cuſtody of the 
earl of Leiceſter, who diſpoſed of him uſt as he pleaſed, 
making him act againſt his own intereits, under the ſpe- 
cious pretence of its being for the good and welfare of 
the nation in general. 

The barons, who had taken up arms againſt the 
king, now began to behold with a jealous eye, the ex- 
ceſiive power of the earl of Leiceſter, which was no les 
abſolute than that of Henry, while the ſupreme power 
was in his hands. The earl of Glouceſter, above all 
the reſt, was highly diſguſted at it. He loooked upon 
Leiceſter as a man who was taking large ſtrides towards 
the uſurpation of the throne. For this reaton he was 
afraid, by lending a helping hand to his riſe, of furniſh- 
ing him with arms to his own, as well as to the deftruc- 
tion of ſome others, who were no leſs jealous of his great- 
neſs. | The diſgrace of Robert de Ferrars, earl of 
Derby, gave him cauſe to make theſe reflections +. 
The carl of Glouceſter fancied he could perceive in the 
cold and reſerved behaviour of Leiceſter towards him, a 
ſecret purpoſe to deſtroy him when an opportunity 
ſhould offer. The example of the earl of Derby, and 
other reaſons; but above all, the envy he had enter- 
tained at Leiceſter's greatnels, led him to countenance 
the malecontents inthe marches of Wales, that he might 
make uſe of them to thwart the ambitious views ot him 
whom he looked upon from thenceforward as his enemy. 
The cabals, which he openly carried on, having con- 
vinced Leiceſter that it was his buſineſs to omit nothing 
in order to deſtroy the deſign of to dangerous an enemy, 
he cauſed an order to be ſent to all thote that had lately 
taken up arms againſt the eſtabliſhment, to retire into 
Ireland; but they, inſtead of obeying, went into the 
lands of the earl of Glouceſter, where they met with 
protection. 

The earl of Leiceſter's enemies in the mean time, 
publiſhed in all places, that his rigorous treatment of the 
king, and allo of the king of the Romans and prince 
Edward, was but too evident a proof of his penicious 
deſigns. Theſc reports made the earl think it neceſſary 
to endeavour to efface theſe impreſſions, by letting the 
people ſee that he was very far from forming the ambi— 
tious projects which his enemies had ſpread abroad con- 
cerning him. To that purpote, he ſummoned a parlia- 
ment, and declared that the chief end of it, was to con- 
ſult about the means to reſtore prince Edward to liberty. 
By this declaration he intended to ſhew, that he was 
willing to releaſe the heir to the crown; anc therefore 
that he could not have thoſe pernicious views he was 
charged with. The calling of this partament was re— 
markable, for each county was ordered to tend, as their 
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* Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, queen Eleanor had got 
together a great army, which was commanded by fo many 
dukes and earls as ſeems incredible, and thoſe who knew the 
ſtrength and number of that army affirmed, that if they had 
once landed, they would certainly have ſubdued the whole 
kingdom. But God, ſays our author, in his mercy ordered 
it otherwiſe, So true an Engliſhman was this author, though 
he appears highly concerned for the king's intereſt, that he 
did not think it ſafe for the nation to have had the king reſtored 
by an army of foreigners, 

+ This earl, who was no friend to Leiceſter, had been ſent 
to the Lower, not ſo much for a puniſhment of the crime laid 
to his charge, as for an example to ſuch as ſhould dare to cen— 
ſurc too openly the conduct of the principal governor. 

t Theſe writs of ſummons to the ſherifts of the counties to 
return the knights of the ſhires and burgelles, are the firſt 
writs of this kind that arc now extant on the rolls. 

$ Ibis period is commonly eſteemed the epoch of the houſe 
of commons in England; and it is certainly the firſt time that 
hiſtorians ſpeak of any repreſentatives ſent toparliament by the 
boroughs. In all the general accounts given in preceding 
times of thoſe aſſemblies, the prelates and barons only are men- 


tioned as the conſtituent members; and even in the moſt par- 


ticular narratives delivered of parliamentary tranſactions, as in 
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repreſentatives, two Knights 7, and each city and by. 
rough two burgeſſes d. As ſoon as the Parliament 

aſſembled, the earl of Leiceſter, who had a majorit Was 
votes at his beck, cauſed an order to be pafſeq th 

prince Edward ſhould be ſet at liberty. But 1 wa 
clogged with ſuch a condition, as rendered the tayqy; 5 
no uſe. This was, that he ſhould remain with the kin 
his father, and obey him in all things. This conditio 

was a plain fign, that their only view was to blind * 
eyes of the public. Purſuant to this order, the wen 
was releaſed from Dover Caſtle, where he had Ws 
ſhut up ever ſince the battle of Lewes, and delivered; 
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the cuſtody of the king, who was himſelf a priſoner 
This is what they called tetting him at liberty. In th. 
mean time Henry remained under the cuſtody of L. 
ceſter, who carried him, about with him, and took al 


imaginable care to prevent his priſoners from elcaping 


out of his hands. Glouceſter was now more confirms 
in his ſuſpicions againſt the earl of Leiceſter, » hom be 
plainly perceived aimed at the fupreme power. I 
two eldeſt tons for the earl of Leiceſter having proclaimed 
a tournament to which all the nobles were invited, th. 
earl of Glouceſter did not think fit to be preſent, | Hs 
was perſuaded that this was only a device to dray = 
into ſome [nare. Whether his ſuſpicions had any found. 
ation, or whether his prejudice cauſed him to confider 
them as plain proofs, he openly contederated with the 
lords of the Marches of Wales, who were enemies to 
Leiceſter, and fortified his caſtles, as one preparins fer 
war. This proceeding having furniſhed his enenie 
with a plauſible pretence to ſtrike him home, a proc 
mation was iſſued forthwith, deciariog the carl and his 
adherents traitors and enemies to the ſtate. Pustuant to 
this declaration, Leiceſter put himſelf at tlie head of an 
army, in order to punilh theie pretended enemies to the 
king. With this deſign he marched towards the Severn, 
and after-.ards paſſed to Hereford, carrying his tuo pt 
loners along with him. The great care with which he 
guarded the king and the prince his fon, did not Linder 
the earl of Glouceſter from projecting Edu ard's efcane 
out of his hands. He perceived, that as long as is 
enemy ſhould have the king in his power, he would 
make great advantage of it. For which reaton he 
thought it expedient to get the prince from him, to die 
end he might oppoc the authority of the lawtul heir to 
the crown to that of the king detained in confinement, 
He communicated his defign to Roger Mortimer, one 
of the lords marchers, who turniſhed him with the means 
to put it in execution. Mortimer having a great many 
triends at Heretord, made Edward a preſent, by a third 
perſon, of a prodigious ſwift horſe, and at the fame tim? 
acquainted him with the ule he was to make of him, 
and with the deſign that was laid for the recovery ot ls 
liberty. To. tecond the project. the prince baving 
teigned himtelf ill, and to want a little exercile, deſted 
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the trial of Thomas a Becket, where the events of each 02) 
and almoit of each hour, are carefully recorded by contempr- 
rary authors, thete is not, throughout the whole, the lealt ape 
pearance of a houſe of commons. But though.that hout: (Cs 
rived its exiſtence from ſo precarious, and even lo 111v1019US 
an origin as Leiceſter's uſurpation, it ſoon proved, when fum- 
moned by the legal princes, one of the moſt uſeful, and, it 
proceſs of time, one of the moſt powerful members of the u 
tional conſtitution z and gradually reſcued the kingdom [rom 
ariſtocratical, as well as from regal tyranny. But Leiceſter 
policy, if we muſt aſ-ribe to him fo great a bleſſing, only 1 
warded by ſome years an inſtitution for which the peo 
ſtate of things had already prepared the nation; and it is ou 
wiſe inconceivable, that a plant, ſet by ſo inauſpic1ous a 2 
could have attained to ſo vivorous a growth, and hve 
riſhed in the midſt of ſuch tenpelts and convuluons. 5 
feudal ſyſtem, with which the liberties, much more We pl 
of the commons was totally incompatible, began grave". a 
decline; and both the king and the commonalty, W my 
inconveniencies, contributed to favour this new powel,“ 0 
was more ſubmijhve than the barons to the regular auth 
the crown, and at the ſame time aflorded protection te the l 
ferior orders of the ſtate. 
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ſome horſes. 8 

1 no ſuſpicion of the plot, readily granted his requelt, 
1 u with a deal of precaution. eſides his uſual 
2994 > o:dered ſome gentlemen to keep always near 
oy 0 chat there ſhould be no poſſibility of an elcape : 
33 being come out into the fields, immediately 
bee thed two or three horles. * hen he called for that 
4 ich had lately been preſented him, and as if he had Fl 
. to uſe him gently to his rider, he walked him at 
ſome diſtance from his guard, being accompanied by the 
entlemen who kept cloſe to him. When he was come 
to a certain place which he had already obſerved, and 
which ſeemed proper for his deſign, laying the reins on 
his horſe's neck, and clapping ſpurs to his ſides, he ſur- 
prized in ſuch a manner thoſe that attended him, that he 
was got a great Way off before they were recovered from 
their aſtomihment. They however rode after him, till 
they ſawa troop of horle which the carl of Glouceſter 
had ſent to favour his eſcape. Edward then joined the 
earl of Glouceſter, who received him with abundance of 
"oy and reſpect. Nevertheleſs, his view in procuring 
Jy prince 18 liberty, was not to re-eſtabliſh the a bi- 
trary power which the king had attempted to ulurp. 
Accordingly he plainly told Edward, that he could not 
promiſe him his aſſiſtance, unleſs he would obhge him— 


leave to ride 


mind 


| S 
{elf by oath, to ule his utmoſt endeavours to reitore the 


ancient laws, and to baniſh all foreigners from about the 
kings perſon. Edward promiſed and [wore to do ſo, 
in the preſence of ſeveral barons; after which he took 
the command of the troops which had been raiſed by the 
earl of Glouceſter. | 

The earl of Leiceſter was very ſenſible of what con- 
ſequence the prince's eſcape might be, yet he appcared 
whoily unconcerned at it, and continued, as before, to 
govern in the King's name. He caused to be iflued 
under the great ſeal, all ſuch orders as he judged ex- 
pedieat for the good of the ſtate and his own intereſt; 
thele two things being generally confounded together by 
thole who hold the reins of government. Lhe earl of 
Leiceſter did all in his power to fupport himſelf and his 
adherents in their authority. He renounced tor prince 
Edmund, the crown of Sicily, 1n a letter to the pope 
witch was ſigned by the king. | 

In the mean time, the earl cauſed very ſevere orders 
to bepublithed to all the king's ſubjects to oppole prince 
Edward, the earl of Glouceſter, and their adhercuts, 
to the utmoſt of their power, who were all ſtiled traitors 
to the king and ſtate. But notwithſtanding this, a very 
great number of barons*, oflicers and ſoldiers came 
and offered their lervice to the prince, wio in a th ort 
lime law himtelf at the head of an army ſuperior to that 
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* Particularly John Gifford, the ſecond man to the earl of 
louceſter in military atfairs, brought a great torce of norſe 
and foot. : 

. Wykes ſays, the prince, marching all night, came by 
break of day to Kenelworth, and tell upon Simon and his 
men, wao were then in their beds, and killed and took pri- 
ſoners the greater part of them, the chick whom were 
Robert de Vere, William Lord Munchanſy, and Adam of 
Newmarket. Stmon eſcaped into the caſtle. 

{ In the battle were ſlain, Hugh d'Eſpenſer the juſticiary; 
Yor de Montfort, William de Mandeville, Ralph Baſlet, John 
© Beaucamp, Roger de St. John, &c. The priſoners were 
ay de Montfort the earl's third ſon; John Fitz- John, Hum- 
pury de Bohun, Heory de Haſtings, &c. 
by ein as Hemingford, the car! of Leiceſter. who 
* Sim bis priſoner to be out of his fight, expoſed him 
Walle ey Thy ag in which he was wounded in the 
ere is — that he was going to be killed by a fol- 
teal w_ um not, if an officer had not run to his athſt- 
So crying out to the ſoldier, “ Do not kill me, 1 
Tl 6 "eg 1 thy ſovereign.” Edward, who 

ih Me the place, being informed of the peril the 
ba firons d. : as =, ran thither immediately. He left him 
dale, 7. ugh Ne juſt aſking his bleſſing, returned to the 
coin toe night not Joſe time, which was then fo pre- 
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8 e was the end of the earl of Leiceſter, 

of 4 Toreigner, had found means to make himſelf 


ile moſt r x 
Conliderable peer in the Kingdom, and was even ſuſ- 


e 
The earl of Leiceſter, who | 
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of the confederates. Then affurs began to have a 
new face, and the earl of Leiceſter, who, a little before 
had all the forces of the kingdom at his diſpoſal, could 
not prevent Edward from becoming maſter of Glouceſ- 
ter and ſeveral other places. He retreated from that 
prince, who followed him from place to plage, and to 
uſe all his cunning and all his experience to avoid com- 
ing to a battle. As he was a good general, he took 
care to poſt himſelf in ſuch a manner, as to be able 
to retreat whenever he ſhould find occaſion. In the 
mean while, he ſent repeated orders to his ſon Simon, 
to quit the ſiege of Pevenſey, which detained him in 
Kent, and come and join him. Simon obeyed, and 
vith his little army marched with extraordinary expedi- 
tion to reinforce him: but as he drew near Eveſham, 
where his father was encamped, Edward, who had no- 
tice of his coming, fell upon him on a ſudden with all 
his forces, and cut in pieces this little body, which could 
not ſtand againſt him. This victory animated the 
young prince with freſh ardour, and he returned to at- 
tack the father before he had received the neus of his 
ſon's defeat. He knew ſo well how to deceive the 
watchtulne's of the old general, by this ſudden reſolu— 
tion, that he came up cloſe to the enemy at the time 
when the errl imagined it was his fon advancing to his 
aſſiſtance. Leiceſter's ſurpriſe was fo great, that he 
could not forbear thowing it. However, he put every 
thing in a good poſture of defence, perceiving thut re- 
treating would be ſtill more dangerous than fighting. 
The battle then began about two o'clock in the after- 
noon, and laſted till nigat, notwithſtanding the haſty 
flight of the Welſhmen, who deſerted the earl in the 
very beginning of the action. He ſuſtained, ho vever, 
by his courage and conduct, the efforts of Edward, 
who fouzht with an at-niſhing valbur, well-knowing 
that the g591 or ill fortune of his lite depen ded on the 
[UCceis of that day. Ac length, after a long reſiſtance 
on the fide of the barons, the earl of Leicetter and his 
{on Henry being ſlain on the ſpot, their troops became 
ditheartened, aad the prince obtained a full and com- 
pleat victory 4. His joy at this ſucceſs was heigutened 
the more at the ſight of his father, whom he had the 
happinels of freeing from the confinement he had been 
under ever ſince the battle of Lewes d. This battle 
was fou ght near Evech un on the 4th of Auzuit, 1263, 
fourtcen months after the baitie of Lewes, wherein the 
king loſt his liberty. Tue body of the ear! of Leiceſter 
being found among the dead, Roger Mortimer was ſo 
inhuman as to mangle it in a barbarous manner. At 
laſt he cut off the head and ſent it to his wife, as a cer- 
tain token that he was revenged of his enemy ||. 
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Upon 


pected of aſpiring to the throne. But, however, there is no 
certain proof of it, the reports that were ſpread on this account 
being built only on bare ſuſpicions, and, perhaps, calumnies. 
But it cannot be denied, that he abuſed the power which he 
acquired, and the truſt which his friends and colleazues placed 
in him. At leaſt he diſcovered by his conduct, that he was 
not ſo great an enemy to arbitrary power, as he would have 
made to be belicved when he was pur at the head of the con- 
tederates. This is no proof, however, of his aſpiring to the 
crown, Moſt certainly, this eail had noble qualities; if he 
was like the earl his father in hs valour and bravery, at leaſt, 
he reſembled him not in cruelty. He had all along thewn fo 
great a regard for the monks, that after his death, they would 
fain have made a faint of him, at any rate, athrming that abun- 
dance of miracles were wought at his tomb. A modern hiſ- 
toriaa [ Tyrrel] aſſures us, that he ſaw in an ancient manuſcript 
ſeveral prayers directed to him as a martyr. This opinion of 
him was ſo ſpread among the people that the pope was forced 
to ule all his authority to put a ſtop to that ſuperſtition. How- 
ever this be, as it is uncertain from what motive the ear] acted, 
it is doubtful whether there is more reaſon to blame than to 
pity him. It in taking up arms againſt the king, his ſovereign 
and benef,Gtor, he was ſwayed wnolly by ambition, one can- 
not enough deteſt his ingratitude againſt a prince his brother- 
in-law, who had loaded him with favours. But if he was head 
of a party ſolely with a view to the good of the public, and in 
order to free the kingdom from the manifeſt oppreſſion it 
roaned under, doubtleſs there would be people who would not 
want plauſible reaſons to juſtify his conduct, However, with- 
out 
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Upon the defeat of the confederates, the barons felt 
the ſevere effects of the king's rage. As he was natu- 
rally revengeful and greedy of money, he was very um- 
patient to be revenged on thoſe who had offended him, 
and to ſeize their {poils. With this view he called a 
parliament, which was wholly made up of his creatures, 
ſo that they voted to the king the confiſcation of the 
eſtates of the rebels. The city of London was not 
ſpared. The parliament decreed that ſhe deſerved to 
forfeit all her privileges, and on that account they deli- 
vered her up to the king's mercy, who took away her 
gates, chains, magiſtrates, and exacted twenty thoutand 
marks from the citizens to reſtore them. The confe- 
derate barons, expecting unremitted perſecutions, were 
in great conſternation, becaule they could perceive no 
mode whereby they might extricate themletves from 
their diſtreſſed condition. Simon de Montfort, eldeſt 
ſon of the earl of Leiceſter, doubted not but that he 
ſhould be firſt attacked, conſidering the hatred the king 
had entertained againſt his father and his whole family. 
In this beliet, he endeavoured to make Richard the 
king of the Romans his friend, whom he had in his 
cuſtody in the caſtle of Kenelworth, by releaſing him 
without demanding a ranſom. This example turned to 
the advantage of ſeveral priſoners at the battle of Lewes, 
who were likewiſe ſet at liberty with the ſame view by 
thoſe who guarded them. But the king in the mean 
time, was taking vengeance on thoſe that had taken 
arms againſt him, by ſeizing their eſtates, which he 
either kept to his own ute, or beſtowed them liberally 
on his favourites. Far from troubling himſelf about the 
conſequences, he entirely gave way to his revengeful 
paſſion, without conſidering that people reduced to beg- 
gary ſeldom. fail of growing deſperate. He would Lave 
done much better in imitating the prudent conduct of 
the earl of Pembroke his firſt governor, who had re- 
ſtored to the vanquiſhed barons their eſtates, leſt by re- 
taining them, he ſhould expoſe the kingdom to freſh 
and greater troubles. But Henry's temper was very 
different; for it was not his fault that he loſt not the 
fruits of the prince his fon's victory over the barons, by 
refuſing them the leaſt favour. Simon de Montfort, 
perceiving his dangerous fituation, quitted the caſtle of 
Kenelworth, leaving a ſtrong garriſon to defend it, in 
caſe of an attack; and having drawn together ſome 
troops out of the remains of his father's army, he threw 
himſelf into the Ifle of Axholme in Lincolnſhire. It 
being an eaſy matter to fortify that place, he ſoon put it 
in a condition to ſerve for a refuge to himſelf and friends; 
of whom great numbers daily reſorted to him, ſo that 
they began to make their enemies uncaſy. 

The queen arrived from France about the end of 
October, whither ſhe had retired with prince Edmund 
her ſon, after the battle of Lewes. She was quickly 
tollowed by a legate, who, a few days after his coming, 
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out examining the matter too cloſely, modern writers for the 
molt part inveigh bitterly againſt him, and the name of the 
Engliſh Catiline is one of the leaſt reproachful they give him. 
But one can hardly expect otherwiſe from moſt of the hiſto- 
rians, who generally dedicate their works to kings, queens, 
prime-miniſters, and favourites.“ 

* « 1husended, ſays Rapin, the affair of Sicily, which the 
popes had made a handle for ſo many oppreſſions on the people 
and clergy of England. If it coſt the Engliſh immenſe ſums, 
they reaped at leaſt this benefit by it, that it ſenſibly leſſened the 
good opinion which they entertained before of every thing 
that came from the court of Rome, and taught them to be 
more upon their guard for the future againſt her uſurpations, 
This is what we thall have occaſion to know more particularly 
in the following reigns, where we ſhall ſee the Engliſh much 
leſs tractable wich regard to the popes. One may ſay likewiſe, 
that this affair was the principal cauſe of the misfortunes to 
which Henry was expoſed for ſo many years; and at the ſame 
time, of the ſolid eſtabliſhment of the Great Charter, which 
from thenceforward was but feebly attacked. Had not Henry 
been under the neceſſity of ſatisfying the avarice of the popes, 
he would have lels oppreſſed his ſubjects, and the barons would 
have wanted the moſt plauſible pretence of their coufederacy. 
Ie is very ftrange, that the pope's graut to priyee Edmund 
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ment IV. finding that the Engliſh were tire 


convened a ſynod, in which he ſolemnly excommug 
cated the late earl of Leiceſter and all his adherents . 
well thoſe that were dead as thoſe that were alive. /.* 
rn ul Were tired with fu. 

niſhing money for the conqueſt of Sicily, gave the 73 to 


notice by his legate of a bull of Urban his predeceg,” U 
. : 1 b * — Jr 

by which the grant to the prince Edmund was Annulles 5 

1 * 7 L 


This bull, if hiſtorians are not miſtaken, had beer nil 
kept back, becaule a negociation was entered : 
Charles, earl of Anjou, and the pope was defirgys 
ſee the iſſue of it: but be this as it will, he actually N to 
veſted that prince with the kingdom of the Two Sil ; 
this year. Henry, who had not receded from his N 
tenſions, but becauſe he was compe:led to it by the. : 
of Leiceſter during his confinement, could not, 
regret, renounce his hopes . 

In the beginning of the year 1266, prince EA 
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was ſent with an army to Axholme in Lin olnſhin 1 
whither Montfort had retired. It was ng eat matter ig | 
beat the malecontents from a place lo fironvly fortified 
both by art and nature; the prince, after the beſieged 
had made an obſtinate defence, competed them to "M 
render, on condition their lives and limbs were ſpared 
As to their eſtates, it was agreed they thould ſubmit to 
the judgement of the King of the Romans, and pring 1 
Edward. This capitulation being figned, Montfon | 
was brought to the king, and found a poweri al mediate: 
in the king of the Romans. The prince affirmed, tha 
after the battle of Eveſham, the garriſon of Kenelgor} 
would have murdered him, if Montfort had not hinder 
it at the peril of his own life. After which, he carreſiy 
entreated the king to give him a free pardon, in conj- 
deration of his having generouily {ct him at liberty ui. 
out demandinga ranſom. And Henry would certainly 
have forgiven Montfort, if the earl of Glouceſter hid 
not openly oppoled it. So that, as it was neceflary ty 
keep fair with Glouceſter as well as with the king ot the 
Romans, it was reſolved in council, that Montfort ſhould 
have liberty to depart the kingdom, and that the king 
{houtd grant him a yearly penſion of five hundred marks 
provided he delivered up the caſtle of Kenelworth, 
zut it was not in his power to perform this condition, 

becauſe the garriſon retuled to obey him. The other 
rebels were pardoned upon their taking an oath, that 
they would not tor the future bear arms againſt the king: 
this oath was afterwards very ill kept. Monttort leemed 
pretty well {atisfied with his lot; but ihortly after joined 
himſelf with ſome pirates of the cinque-ports, who gue 
him the command of their ſhips, with which he put: 
dered, without diſtinction, all the merchant-men thut 
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It appearing; that the inhabitants d 


king {ent prince Edward down to chaitiic them. 
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ſhould be unknown to the hiſtorians of Naples and Siclly, who 
ſay not one word of it, though the countries of which tat 
have written the hiſtory were fo much concerned in it. He 
is but one of them that juſt mentions it by the by, anc on | 
he is miſtaken in the name of the Engliſli prince, to won * 
ſays, the pope had a mind to make a grant of Sicily. | Vilhan, 
an hiſtorian of note, gives us the pope's ſpeech to the cu | 
nals, to induce them to approve of his defigu to invelt Ve | 
of Anjou with tic I'wo Sicilies. In this harangue the pour 
lays before them, all the injuries the church had lull ined . 
the hands of Manfred, the neceſlity there was of deſtroying 
houſe of Swabia, and the advantages which would 1 
the church, if theſe kingdoms were given to à bite or 
3 1 think 
ſhould be able to undertake her defence. One won 
that this was a very natural occaſion, to ſpeak ot te a 
vours which his predeceflors had uſed to dethronc che wy 
by the afliſtance of the king of England, in g1vivs the 7 
of theſe kingdoms to one of his ſons. But he ys 9-9 a F 
of the matter. What may we then infer from 011 Kr 
the pope, and the Neapolitan and Sicilian hiſtorians bar 
the court of Rome never really intended to procure Vo 
for prince Edmund, and that her fole am was to _ 
land of money under fo frivolous a pretence?“ Vide K.. 
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hardon, and the confirmation of 


on which account they {wore fealty to 
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the King. 
Notwithftancun 
could not however 


g the ſucceſs of the king's arms, it 
be ſaid that peace was fully reſtored 
axdom, ſince the caſe of Kenelworth was 
ſtill in the Wands of the malecontents. There Was like- 
in the northern counties, a troop of armed men, 
Nobert, earl of Ferrars, in conjunction with 
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wiic, 
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caded 9 f 1 
win Wake, and John Dayville, and {everal other 
4G ö , we dl 7 
Las ne The carl was taken priſoner, the reſt elcaped 
Alls l 1 f ” : VP : * on , > 1 a 
to the Iſle 01 Ly. In order to quel] theſe, the king 
dat Henry eldeſt fon of the king of the Romans againſt 
eln c Ge — 5 1 b . 
3 zy the expedition which the young princemade, 
OPS 1 - ' 7 * *4 , * 12 » © l * p {v4 * L 
he ſurprizcd LING rebels, and Cut a Dices the greatett 
+ of them, the rell taking to ſhoht. He could not, 
wk wer, ſeize the ringleaclers, who having Joined with 
104 CVE: 9 9 5 : 1 9939 
. ther malecon , and particularly thole wo had 
ſome other maleco: * I e 
ted Axholme, went to the Iſle of Ely in Cambridge- 
LEN n * _ * ure” — 
which they became maſters of; from whence they 
- Th . * 1 . PR ; . "Wy 
mim inroads into the netgh bout ing countics, 
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ſhire, 
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where they commutted great ravages. 
\bout the {ſame time, Adain de Gourdon, another 
having taken up arms in Hampſhire, Edward 
marchec iato thoſe parts, where he had OCCa ion to give 
Enſible proofs of his courage and generoſity. In a bat- 
tle with the rebels, Adam, who was ſtrong and valiant, 
attacked the prince hand to hand, and obliged him to 
u all his dexterity and valour. This ſingle combat 
ac not interrupted till Adam, being down on the 
ond, offered to yield himſelf priſoner to the prince“. 
This act of bravery in Edward, was immediately fol- 
w another of generoſity, winch gained him no 


Jef honour. . ithout tuitering hiumieil tobetraniported 
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with a delire of revenge againſt a man who had put him 
© I þ | — & * * . x > ** 3 7 a 

in ſo great danger, he gencroufly gave him life and li- 
berty. Adam ſenſibly touched, as he ought, with this 


favour, ferved him ſaithſuliy ever after. So lays Rapin; 
but Walter de Heminoford tells us, the prince ſent him 
to Windſor Caſtle in chains, to keep company with the 
earl of Þ errars. . 

The garriſon of Kenelworth was become fo formid- 
able, and at the ſame time ſo odious, on account of the 
various outrages committed by them in the adjoining 
country, that the king's council reſolved that this caitle 
ſhould be immediately blocked up, and that the ſiege of 
Fly ſhould be put off till another opportunity. 
king was extremely incenſed againſt the governor of 
Kenelworth, who had been ſo inſolent as to cut off the 
hand of his herald whom he had ſent to ſummon him to 
ſurrender. The deſire he had to puniſh him, made him 
relolve to go in perſon to this ſiege. But notwithſtand- 
ing his preſence, they defended themſelves ſo bravely, 
that after a ſix months ſiege, there was no appearance of 
beingable to force them to come to a capitulation. This 
vigorous reſiſtance was the reaſon that the ſiege was 
turned into a blockade. In the mean time the king 
continued in the town of which he was maſter, expecting 
that hunger would compel the garriton to ſurrender. 
During the blockade, Henry called a parliament at 
Kenelworth, in 1257, to conſult about the means to 
reduce the rebels of Ely, either by offering them an caſy 
compolition, or by force, in caſe they rejected what 
nould be offered them. To this end the parliament 
C:; n which 
ne king was to grant a general pardon-p. The rebels 
Ud not think fit to accept the terms, and even took 


Occalion from thence to increate their outrages; and 
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. yarnham and Alton, haſtily leaped over a ditch or 
2 wiich ſurrounded their camp, and his forces not being 
de to follow him directly, he was obliged to hght thus hand 
o hand with Adam, 
t heſe articles were called Dictum de Kenelworth, and 
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It feems the prince, when he came up with the rebels be- 
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made an excurſion as far as Norwich, from whence they 
carried off above twenty thouſand pounds ſterling, and 
did the ſame by the town of Cambridge in their return 
to Ely. 

The garriſon of Kenelworth, though cloſely blocked 
up, and reduced to that extremity that they were forced 
to cat their horſes, relying on the ſuccours which Simon 
de Montfort had promited them, held out with an in- 
vincible reſolution; but at length, when they could 
ſcarce withſtand any longer the hunger which preſſed 
them, ſeeing no likelihood of aſſiſtance, they capitulated 
whereby they obliged themſelves to deliver up the caſtle, 
in caſe they weren ot relieved within forty days: in the 
mean time they were to be furniſhed with proviſions. 
This term being expired, they marched out of the caſtle 
ina pale and meager condition, inſomuch that they looked 
more like dying men, than brave ſoldiers . 

The earl of Glouceſter now obſerved with regret, 
hat in proportion as the king's affairs proſpered, the 
father and ion acted with leſs moderation, and made 
leis ſcruple to ſtretch the prerogative royal beyond the 
bounds preſcribed by the laws. Hecalled to mind the 
oath winch prince Edward took on his eſcape from the 
car] of Leiceſter; and that what he had done for the 
king and prince was not ſo much to enlarge the royal 
power, as to prevent the carl of Leiceſter from taking 
poſſeſſion of the throne. The conduct of the king, who 
was going on in the old track, having made him ſenſi- 
ble, that if the malecontents were once reduced, it 
would be too difficult a matter to confine the ſovereign 
within the bounds of an authority limited by the laws, 
he thought it neceſſary to put a ſtop in time to his pro- 
greſs. He then retired to his own eſtate on the borders 
of Wales, where he made a league with Llewellyn and 
{ome neighbouring barons; after which he ſent word to 
the malecontents of Ely, that he would endeavour to 
give them aſſiſtance. 

The king, apprehenſive of danger, convened a par- 
liament, that he might take meaſures about quelling the 
malecontents. The earl of Glouceſter refuſed to appear, 
and the king diſpatched ſome lords to admoniſh him to 
take his feat. 'Thelc lords found the earllevying troops; 
and, as they ſeemed ſurprized at his proceedings, he 
told them, they were deſigned againſt Mortimer his 
enemy. He even gave a writing ſigned with his own 
hand, whereby he engaged never to bear arms againſt 
the king; to that he wiped off all ſuſpicion againſt him- 
F (elf. The lords being ſatisfied, the king and parliament 
laid plans concerning the fiege of Ely, the only thing 
that gave them any diſturbance. The reſolution they 
took of vigorouſly puſhing this ſiege, furniſhed the king 
with a plauſible pretence to demand a ſubſidy; where- 
upon the parliament granted him a very conſiderable 
one. Although the legate had not the ſame reaſons, he 
preſſed the clergy to grant the ſame aid to the pope ; but 
the prelates not only refuted to comply with it, but alſo 
committed to writing the reaſons of their denial, which 
were not much to the honour of the court of Rome. 

As foon as the parhament broke up, the king took 
the field at the head of his army. He advanced as far 
as Cambridge, where he halted, in order to ſummon 
the rebels of Ely to return to their duty; but their an- 
{wer plainly made appear that they were not caſily to be 
frightened. Their reſolution, and the ſituation of the 
Iſle of Ely, which had formerly very much embarraſſed 
William the Conqueror, abated a little his warlike ar- 
dour, and cauſed him to wait the coming of the prince 
his fon, who was then at York. Whilſt the king was at 
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ſtatute of Kenelworth is to be ſeen at large in a manuſcript 
copy in che Cotton library, and alſo in Tyrrel, p. 1064, 
1095. . 

The king beſtowed this ſtrong caſtle, which was forfeited 
to him by the late earl of Leiceſter, upon earl Edmund his 
ſecond ſon, whom he had created ſome time before earl of 
Derby, upon the attainder of Robert de Ferrars, T'. Wykes, 


and barons afſembled in parliament. This decree or 
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the pope's legate, was preſent. 


He informed the aſſem. me 


had raiſed on his own lands and in Wales, and marched J bly, that the pope had retolved to publiſh a Cruſade in 
towards London, which he inſtantly took poſſeſſion of. Chriſtendom, and therefore he exhorted the Englich tg em 
He then approached the Tower, the cuſtodv whereof | contribute their monev and pertons towards this ex for 


the king had committed to the legate. He ſummoned 
him to deliver it up immediately, alledging, that 1t was 
not a poſt to be truſted in the hands of a foreigner, much 
leſs of an eccleſiaſtic. The legate, ſurprized at this un- 
expected ſummons, ſeemed inclinable to ſtand upon his 
defence; but the want of proviſions quickly conſtrained 
him to ſurrender. As ſoon as the earl was maſter of the 
Tower, he was no longer careful to hide his deſigns. 
Beſides, as ſeveral of the diſinherited“ came daily and 
joined him, it was viſible to all, that his intention was 
not to act for the king's intereſt. At length he pulled 
off the maſk, and publiſhed a manifeſto, wherein he 
declared, that he had taken up arms, to obtain reaſon- 
able terms for the malecontents. Moreover, he com- 
plained of the king and prince, affirming that his deſign 
was to oblige them better to keep their promiſes. Sur- 
prized at this freſh revolt, Henry ſent preſſing orders to 
the prince his ſon to join him without delay, being in 
continual fear of an attack. He did not think himſelf 
in a condition to come off with honour 1n an affair of this 
nature, if he ſhould be forced to come to a battle. The 
prince received theſe orders as he was returning from 
the north, where he had completed his deſign, which 
obliged lum to march with expedition to the king's re- 
lief. As ſoon as they were joined they advanced toge- 
ther towards London, and encamped at Stratford, which 
is within three miles of the city. The univerſal eſteem 
Edward had acquired among the nobles and people, 
rather than their affection for the king, cauſed in a very 
ſhort time the army to be conſiderably increaſed. For 
this reaſon the earl of Glouceſter kept himſelf ſhut up in 
London, from whence he durſt not depart, for fear of 
engaging at too great a diſadvantage. He was in hopes 
that the whole kingdom would join with him, and that 
the king would ſuddenly be deſerted by his own troops. 
But finding he had depended upon uncertainties, and 
that his friends began to leave him, he applied to the 
king of the Romans, by whoſe interceſſion he obtained 
much better terms than he had reaſon to expect. He 
was not only acquitted upon laying down his arms, but 
he had the ſatisfaction allo to get the city of London in- 
cluded in his pardon, the inhabitants of which would, 
without doubt, have been ſeverely puniſhed. He en- 
deavoured to procure the ſame favour for the rebels of 
Ely: but the king and prince being inexorable on their 
account, he was forced to abandon their intereſts. This 
affair being ended, Edward approached the Iſle of Ely, 
where the malecontents, who had no proſpect of relief, 
choſe to ſurrender before they ſhould be reduced to ex- 
tremity. Theonly condition they could obtain, was the 
ſaving their lives and limbs. Thus a period was put to 
the troubles which had afflicted the kingdom during five 
years. a 
Henry, having an army in readineſs, reſolved to go 
and correct the inſolence of the prince of Wales, who, 
during the late troubles, had aſſiſted the rebels. To 
this end he advanced as far as Montgomery, where 
Llewellyn ſent him ambaſladors to ſue tor peace. The 
offer he made the king, to pay him twenty thouſand 
marks, and to do him homage for his principality, in- 
duced Henry to hearken to his propoſals. But beſides 
what he had offered, the king obliged him to deliver up 
certain caſtles which were convemently ſituated for the 
king's ule. 
The tranquillity of the kingdom being reſtored, the 
king ſummoned a parliament in 1268, inwhich Ottobon, 
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be appellation given to the malecontents. 
+ The ſtatutes of Martebridge, now Marlborough. were 
made November 18, Ann 52d. H. III, 1267. In the preface 
they are ſaid tobe made by the advice and conſent of the more 
diſcreet men of the realm, as well of thc higher as of the lower 
eſtate; which laſt 'T'yrrel underſtands of the houſe of com- 


carried on the {houlders of the king 


dition; the ſole end whereot was the glory of (God and Ti 


the good of the church. Ihe peace England began tre 
enjoy, Cauled many to engage in this undertaking, ev. | 
cially when prince Edward, and Henry, ſon of the i 

of the Roman, received the croſs trom the hand- of Ny, rec 
legate. The earls of Warwick and Pembroke a e 
above a hundred and twenty knights, followed theey 

ample of the two princes, betides an infinite multityd. 
perſons of inferior quality. The king of France, 
burned with impatience to carry the war again 
Paleſtine, engaged prince Edward to join him; but a; 
the prince was in want of money, Lewis lent him thirty 
thouſand marks, for the payment of which Idward 


A 
of 
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mortgaged the revenues of Bourdeaux tor ſeven years 
to that monarch. Henry having atlembled a parliz. Ti 
ment, obtained a twentieth part of the moveables of the mn: 
kingdom, part whereot was to be employed towards 
defray ing the charges of the prince's expedition. The N 


legate having no further butincts in Kugland, returned 
to Rome, and the king of the Romans took his third 
journey to Germany. | 
Whilſt the Croites were preparing for their voyage, 
the king aftembled a parliament at Marlborough, whe: 
a body of ſtatutes were enacted, which made a confider- 
able figure among the laws of England +, 
Before prince Edward had departed for the Holy 
Land, the king of the Romans arrived in England. 
bringing with him his new wite, whom. he had marris, 
in Germany, not o much on account of her riches of 
her beauty. Her name was Beatrix, and ſhe was the 
daughter of Theodoric de Fulkmorite, a German 
nobleman. 
In 1269, Henry cauſed the relics of Flivard the 
Conieflor, tor which he had a particular vencration, to 
be removed. The ceremony of the tranſlation, 15 
which all the conſiderable men of the kingdom had been 
invited, was pertormed with a great deal of pomp. The 
[hrine of the ſaint, adorned with precious ſtoncs, ws 
a gof the Romans, the 
princes, and chief lords, and placed in the new church 
of Weſtminſter which was juſt finiſhed, and rendered 
the moſt ſtately church then in Europe. 
The tranquillity of England was likely to be diſturbel 
in 1270 by the ſuſpicion the earl of Glouceſter enter 
tained againit prince Edward. The earl not being able 
to purſuade himſelt that the prince was heartily recor- 
ciled to him, kept from court, and always found fone 
excuſe not to be preſent at the parliaments. The king 
became very uncaſy at this behaviour, being appretet- 
ſive that the earl had ſtill tome deſign to break the peace 
of the kingdom. But the king of the Romans ſet abc 
thele fears, by procuring, a pertect reconciliation betweel 
the prince and carl. | 12 
Whilſt theſe things were paſſing in Kugland, the king 
of France Jad altered his deſign; and inftead of gone 
to the Holy Land as he had at firſt intended, he hal 
failed to Africa at the inſtance of Charles, king of Sich. 
his brother, who was at variance with the king of Tun 
He expected that the African prince thould Pay th 
lame tribute to him, as his predeceffors had pay te e 
emperor, with all the arrears that were due. Io l 
port his pretentions, LLews landed Ins army m a 
and was preparing, to lay fiege to Tuns. Eul th. 
Moorith king chote rather to bind himmel to par thet | 
demand, than hazard the lots of his dominions: 1 0 
was {ailed for Africa, when Edward tet out from Poſt: 
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chiefly aim at reforming the abuſes crept in during 
troubles, and are divided into twenty -nine chapters, 
reader may fee at large in our Jaw-books. | 1 ? 

t The ſhrine wes of gold, and no doubt remained mens tha 
the 27th of Henry WIII. when all fuch ſhriues and W 3 
removed as ſuperſtitious. This tranſlation was periorimes.”: l 


mons, or knights of the ſhire and burgeſſes. Theſe ſtatutes 


the 19th of October, 25 marked in the kalenda! 


out 
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mouth, in order to take with him the princeſs his ſpouſe The prince's wound was much more dangerous than it 


+ Bourdeaux, from whence they went together and 
f barked at Aigues Mortes, where their fleet waited 
B them. They joined the king of France, before 
Rs where he waited to fee the performance of the 
treaty he had made with the Moors. Edward urged 
this monarch to purſue his voyage to Paleſtine, but 
could not prevail with him to ſtir before he ſhould have 
ceived full ſatisfaction from the king of Tunis. As 
Td ward had no concern in this affair, he reſolved to 
ass the winter in Sicily with a deſign to proceed for the 
Holy Land in the beginning of the ſpring. Soon after 
he quitted the coaſts of Africa, the peſtilence broke out 
in the camp of the French, and raged with ſuch vio- 
lence, that it not only carried off the private ſoldiers, 
but alſo the principal officers. The king himſelf being 
ſeized with it, reſigned up his laſt breath in the arms of 
Philip his eldeſt fon, who relolved to return to France. 
Though by the death of Lewis, Edward loſt all hopes of 
making any great progreſs in Paleſtine, he nevertheleſs 
continued his voyage, and arrived there according to his 
vow*. In the mean time, Philip's return to France 
giving him ſome uneaſineſs on account of Guienne, he 
reſolved to ſend thither Henry his coulin, {on of the 
king of the Romans, to watch the motions of the French. 
This young prince being gone for Bourdeaux, paſſed 
through Viterbo, a city in the pope's dominions, where 
he intended to make a ſhort ſtay, which coſt him his 
ifs Guido de Montfort, fon to the late carl of Lei- 
ceſter, being at that place, and ſeeing the prince go into 
4 church, followed and murdered him before the high- 
altar, in revenge of his father's death, who was flain in 
the battle of Eveſham, as before-mentioned. But the 
pretence made ule of by the murderer to juſtify this in- 
famous action, could not be but unjuſt, ſince neither this 
prince, nor the king of the Romans his father, were 
oreſent at that battle, being then both under confine- 
ment ＋. 

Edward's progreſs in the Holy Land was not great; 
but his valour, fame, and the reputation of king Richard 
his great uncle, ſtruck ſuch a terror into the infidels, 
that to free themſelves from their fears, they ſent an 
aſfaſſin to diſpatch him. The villain, under colour of 
{etthng a correſpondence between Edward and the go- 
vernor of Joffa, who feigned a willingneſs to turn Chriſ- 
tian, found means to be admitted into the prince's pre- 
ſence, and frequently to diſcourſe with him. At latt, as 
he was alone in his chamber, he was juſt going to ſtab 
him with a dagger in the belly, if Edward had not 
warded off the blow with his arm, where he received a 
dangerous wound. The aſſaſſin, enraged at havi 
mitted his aim, was about to redouble his blow with 
greater violence; but Edward gave him ſuch a kick on 
the breaſt with his foot, that he forced him backwards, 
an] leaping upon him at the ſame time, wreſted the 
dagger out of his hand, and killed him immediately. 


—— 


* He was fo bent upon going, that when he was diſſuaded 
from it in Sicily, he ſmote his breaſt and ſwore, « By the blood 
* of God, though all ſhall deſert me, yet will I go to Acon, 
* if Iam attended only by Fowen my groom.” 
* | Both his couſin-gerinans Simon and Guido, are ſaid to 
have been concerned in this murder. Henry's body was brought 
over the next year into England, and buried in the monaſtery 
1 in Glouceſterſhire, founded by king Richard his 
er. 
4 e have affirmed, he owed his life to the tender love 
- eonora his ſpouſe, who would venture to ſuck with her 
ns 8 the venom out of the wound. But this cir- 
2 ance 18 mentioned by no author o. that time. Tyrrel 
— 4 7 that Camden in his Britannia (com. Middleſex) is 
, he ot mentions it, and from him Speed has tranſcribed 
* hronicle, Both of them quote Rodericus Toletanus ; 
** — archbiſhop, as he ſays himſelf, finiſhed his hiſtory in 
Wn ) 64h which was twenty years before this accident 
"rang his princeſs who brought to bed at Acres of a 
ws, FR called Joanna de Acres from the place of her birth, 
ug to the cuftom of thoſe days. 
* , King's monument is motaic work of grey marble, 
quered with jaſpers and opals, and other curious ſtones ; 
4 | 
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at firſt appeared to be, becauſe the dagger was poiſoned. 
The wound beginning to gangrene, made them deſpair 
of a cure; but by the help of a ſkilful ſurgeon he was 
recovered 1. Whilſt Edward was in Paleſtine, Theo- 
bald, archdeacon of Liege, who had attended him thi- 
ther, received the news of his election to the papal 
throne. He ſet out immediately for Rome, where he 
took upon him the name of Gregory X. Edward's 
army daily diminiſhed, either by ſickneſs or divers bat- 
tles with the Saracens, and he had no hopes of bein 

reinforced from France or elſewhere. This conſidera- 
tion obliged him, though with great reluctance, to pro- 
pole to the ſultan a truce, which, after a ſhort negocia- 
tion, in 1272, was concluded for ten years, ten months, 
and ten days, both parties being to keep what they were 
in poſſeſſion of. Nothing detaining Edward any longer 


in Paleſtine, he embarked his troops, and failed for Eng- 


land. 

During his abſence, the king, his father, enjoyed a 
perfect tranquillity, which was not diſturbed but by the 
death of the king of the Romans his brother. He 
died at Berkhamſtead, and was buried at the abbey of 
Hayles. It ſaid that this prince's grief for the tragical 
death of his ſon, threw him into a fit of ſickneſs, which 
cauſed his death; Edmund, his other fon, ſucceeded 
him as earl of Cornwall, having been inveſted with that 
title by the king his uncle. 

Not long after, a riot happened at Norwich, occa- 
ſioned by a quarrel between the citizens and the monks, 
in which the cathedral and monaſtery adjoining, wers 
reduced to aſhes by the townlmen. Henry reſolved not 
to let this breach of the peace go unpuniſhed, and there- 
fore went in perſon to Norwich, where he cauſed thoſe 
that were found guilty, to be drawn at horſes tails to the 
gallows, where they were hanged, and their bodies were 
afterwards burnt. In returning to London, he was 
leized at, Edmundſbury with a languithing diſtemper, 
which, however, did not hinder him from continuing 
his journey to London. But his ſickneſs increaſing, he 
died on the 2oth of November, 1272, a few days after 
his arrival, aged fixty-fix years, whereof he had reigned 
fifty- ſix, and twenty days. He ordered that his body 
ſhould be interred near the ſhrine of Edward the Con- 
teffor, in the abbey church of Weſtminſter, where his 
tomb, with the ſtatue, are ſtill to be ſeen “. 

The character of king Henry has ſo viſibly appeared 
in all the circumſtances of his lite above related, that it 
will be onlv reciting what has been already ſaid in effect, 
to dwell on the character of this prince. His narrow ge- 
nius, his eaſineſs to ſuffer himſelf to be governed by 
haughty and ſelfiſh counſellors, his variable and fickle 
temper, and the notions of arbitrary power which were 
inſtilled into him from his very youth, were the real cauſes 
of the troubles which diſturbed his reign. Too faint- 
hearted when he ſhould have ſhewn the moſt reſolution, 
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in the midſt of which are large oblong faces of porphyry, and 
ſerpentine ſtone, which he brought from France when he re- 
turned from the Holy Land. Upon the top lies the figure of 
the king in his royal robes, with his crown on his head, and 
his feet placed upon two lions; the whole of copper gilt. His 
globe and ſceptre, which were formerly in his hands have been 
ſtolen. The following inſcriptions are upon the tomb: 

Lie gift Henri: iades : rey, de: Engletere: ſchgnur de- 
Herelaunde: duc: de: Aquitayne : le: filz: li: rey 
Zohan : tadis: fey: de: Engletere: as ht Deu: face 
mercy : Amen. 

IN ExGLIsBv 


Here lies Henry, ſome time king of England, lord of Ireland, 
duke of Aquitain, fon of king John, alſo king of Eng- 
land; on whom may God have mercy. Amen, 

On the NORTH SIDE. of the ſame MONUMENT, are theſe words 
Tertius Henricus 1 lemplt conditor hujus. 1273. 
Dulce bellum experts. 
In ExGL1%H: 


Heniy the Third, the [re] builder of this church, 227g. 
War is grateful to the unexpertenced, 
and 
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and too reſolute when he ſhould have ſto and com- | 
plied with the times; he lceme« to elfe on tit * y the 
doing what was Ieafl conlonant 585 his own intereſts. 
One can ſay nothing of his courage „ſince he never gav 
any ſenſible proof it. He was e excceding orcedy 4 
money, but it was to ſqu ander it away 10 idly, that not- 
with! ſtanding the vaſt ſums he levied upon his ſubjects 
he always remained poor. How preſſing ſoever his ne- 
ceſſities were he could not help laviſhing away his mo- 
ney upon his favourites, not conſidering the great pains 
he was forced to be at to obtain aids from his parliament. 
This profuſeneſs, and the immenſe ſums which were in 
vain laid out in the unlucky affair of Sicily, were the 
principal e cauſes of the misfortunes he was expoſed to 
during the whole courſe of his life. . 
Henry III. had nine children by Eleanora of Pro- 
vence, his wife; four of whom, two ſons and two daugh- 
ters, ſurvived him; the reſt died in their infancy : d- 
ward, his eldeſt ſon, was his ſucceſſor. Edmund, his 
{cc ad ton, after baring 1 in vain expected the crown of 
the Two Sicihes, which the pope had flattered him with, 
was made earl of Lancaſter, Leiceſter and Derby, lord 
of Monmouth, and high ſteward of E ngland. Mar- 
garet, his eldeſt daughter, was married at nine years of 
age to Alexander It king of Scotland, to whom ſhe 
left but one daughter of his own name, who was wite 
to Eric, king of Norway. Beatrix, ſecond daughter 


SO 
to Henry, was married to John de Dreux, duke of 


Bretagne 

In this reign the trial by fire and water- Ordeal, though 
never taken away by act of parliament, was by king 
Henry's command, laid afide by the judges, and ſoon 
after grew quite out of ule, W cights and meaſures were 
thus fixed: an Englith penny called r, round 
and without clipping, was par thirty-two wheat 
COrns taken out of the midi T of the e ar, and twenty pen- 
nies were to make an 0 unce, twelve Ounces one pound, 
and eight pounds a gallon of wine, and eight gallons of 
wine a London buſhel, which is the eighth bart of a 
quarter. One of the privileges gr: anted” by Henry IT. 
to the u 1habitants of Newcaſtle was, that no jew ſhould 
dwell or {tay in the town. The king, for the ſupport 
of {uch jews as embraced the Chriſtian religion, and 
were deſtitute of livelihood, founded a houte at Lon- 
don, called Domus Converſorum, and cndowed it with a 
competent revenue. This houle was ſituated in Chan- 
cellor, now Chancery-lane, near the New Temple, 
and was ſince called the Rolls. 
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EDWARD I. * SIRRAMED LONG -SHANKS. 
N the death of Henry, his ſon Edward ſucceed- 
ed to the throne+. Although Edward was ab- 
tent at the time of his father's deccaſe, and they had not 
heard from him, yet the barons unanimouſly {wore fealty 
to him at the high altar. They alſo wrote a very re- 
(pectiuland iu bmiffivelette:, inviting him to take poſt. {- 
the throne of his anceſtors with all convenent 
ipocd. In the mean while, they aſſembled at London, 
11 orc: to commit the regency of the kingdom to ſuch 
u ſhould be deemed the moſt capable of it. They 
* the archbiſhop of York, and the earls of Corn- 
wall and Cheſter; the parliament f which met quickly 
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* This was in reality the fourth king of this name, there 
Having mol n three Edwards in the time of the Saxons. For 
all in ſpeaking of this and the two following Edwards, 


by. the. name of! dwird J. II. III. it was uſual to add poſt 
"OH 74/0 after the conqueſt, but by degrees that addition 
Was Oni! {4 wm ; 

hie prince had ſhined with grea „luft, ig the latter 
wart dt his Lither's reign, le victory: of 1 Feel the ſub- 
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them, were full freſh in the minds of the Envlith, 
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aſter, confirmed all the meaſures that a. 
to preſerve the peace of the realm. 
dw ard purſuing his voyage without kn 
was doing in England, fa ey arrived in $ 
Charles of Anjou received him with all the ro. 
to his rank and merit. He was at Meſſiaa wi. 
heard of the death of the king his father, at a 
appeared much more concerned than at the d 
John his eldeſt fon, the news whereof was route, 
at the fame time. From Sicily he fet out for n. 
where he ſtayed ſome days, to viſit the new nw I 
was his particular frie nd, and had attended him +. 
leſtine, in quality of F I-oate. After which, in 15+; 
took the road to France, and paſſed throws 1 Burg = 
Having the reputation of being a prince of great vad. 
and bfravery, the earl of Chalon, w a value td F 
ment which was to be made 1n the c country, anc 7 | 
lent him a fort of challenge, which Edu. 40 Ac 
without heſitation. The pope addrefleq a tr 6 60 
Edward on the occaſion, diſſuading him from the ente 
prize; but his holineſs's epiſtles was not forcible enon“ 
to divert him from his purpoſe. Some hiſtorians pr. 
tend, that the Burgundians did not uſe all the fair play 
requiſite on [ſuch occaſion. They tell us that the toy. 
nament was turned into a real fight, wherein the Enel 
got the better, and which was called, The Little But; 
of Chalon. Edward then went to Paris, to pay a di 
to king Philip, who honourably received han and i; 
return, he received from Edward hom: age for Guienn: 
After which, Edward came to Bourdeaux, here f 
vaffals of that duchy did him homage. Accord ing 
Mezerav, Gaſcon de Moncade, viicount of B- arn, wo 
have a woided doing homage, and that he was taken in 
cuſtody at Bourdeaux, w here he went to meet the ki J 
But by the Collection of Public Acts it evidently 27 
pears, that the diſpute was about ſome other aff 
matter was decried at Li noges by Accu 
Ciythian, then in the 4: of the king. 
As oon as Laware 547 tettled his affairs in Gulente, 
he came Into England in 1274, where he was receive 
with all poſſi! rations of reſpect, as dem N A. 
qQuirec freſh merit by his late expedition to Palefline, | 
tew days after his arrival he was crowned, cop ther un. | 
Eleanor his queen, in the preſence of Alexan ler II. 8 
king of Scotland, the duke of Bretagne, and all t 
peers. of the realm d. The ceremony was 
Weſtminſter by Robert Kilwary, archbiſhop of Car 
terbury. 
The firſt public buſine'3 the king entered upon 2 
his coronation, was to make ſtrictenq; ur 5 ntothe altar 
ot the kingdom. To that purpt ole, he appointed co 
miftioners 1 to go through the ſcveral counties, and tin 
exact information concerning the ſiefs hcl ot the 
and the ſtate they were in. They were likewiſe 0! 
to examine into, and punith the miſdemcanors of U 
magiſtrates, who for lome time had but tov _ 
abuled their authority in oppretling the ſuhjects. The 
firft ſtep produced a wonderſul effect among the p72 
It was plain from thence; that the king intended 42 p 
Vern in a very different manner front his ſather oY 
grandtather, and ev ery ONE CXPEC ted with a {2 Urain. 
happy fruits of the maxims he was {ollow i g. wn 
a reign of peace and tranguility. Liewe! 
Wa les „ had dilcovered, e nt late t: 


land, Sari dangerous a neig Wour he was, Ui 
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and filled them with eſteem and admiration for bis Tate 8 


ties, 

t This parliament was compoſed not on!y 
ritual and temporal, but alſo of the kniv\2ts 
repreſentatives of the p. incipal boroug tt 
thing had been practifc q unde r the fee 
Leiceſter, during the late king's capiivit 

Sd Hiſtorians tell us, that on occatio 
hundred horſes were Ict looſe about the 
berally given to ſuch as could catch them, 
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dy to countenance the Engliſh malecon- 
Had it not been for him, the earl of Leiceſter 
_ Nee have riſen to that height of power; neither 
woulc p er of Glouceſter have become ſo formi- 
hy bout Llewellyn's aſſiſtancr: Theſe circum- 
2 N Edward to reſolve to diſable his enemy 
ſtances | 1 any further miſchief. But the preſent cir- 
_—_ of the times, and his voyage to the Holy 
rg conſtrained him to defer marching into 
Land, on the preſent. Llewellyn was not 1gnorant of 
4 "He conſidered Edward as his greateſt foe; but the 
0 ons he took to ſcreen himtelf from his reſent- 
ment, had a quite contrary effect, leeing they furniſhed 
the king with a pretence to attack him“. 5 
in 1275 4 parliament was allembled, which met at 
Weſtminſter in April. This parliament was employed 
in affairs of great importance; namely, in enacting ex- 
ecilent laws, for the lecuring the peace and liberties of 
the people, as well as the immunities of the church, and 
pricüeges Of the clergy. They were called, The Sta⸗ 
tutes of Weſtminſter, which may be ſeen at large in the 
Collection of Public Acts. a | 
Alter the parliament broke up, the king applied his 
thoughts to the war, which he had reſolved to carry into 
Wales, in order to puniſh the difobedience of Llewel- 
n. It bappened whilſt he was making preparations, 
that ſome Briſtol men took a veſſel, on board of which 
was one of the daughters of the late earl of Leicetter, 
who was going to Llewellyn, to whom ſhe had been 
contracted. The prince demanded his wife, and the 
king having refuſed to tend her to him, he perceived 
he had nothing to expect but a war. ward then con- 
vened the peers of the realm, who paſſed a judgement 
againſt Llewellyn, declaring him guilty oftelony ; where- 
upon the war was declared. Llewellyn now began to 
repent of having puſhed matters to tar. To divert the 
impending ſtorm, he ſued for peace in the moſt numble 
terms; and at the ſame time, intreated the king to li- 
berate his wife. Both requeſts were denied, unleſs he 
would bind himiclt to make ſatisfaction for all the da- 
ages he had done to the borders of England during 
the late wars; a condition which he would not agree to. 
The war therefore was begun in 1276; but was not 
carried on the firſt campaign with much warmth. Early 
this year a parliament was ſummoned at Weſtminſter, 
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We have before obſerved, that I.lewellyn, grandfather to 
this prince, became tributary to Henry. III. and that his ſuc- 
ceſſor did homage for all Wales. Although from that time 
the Welſh had made ſome ſtruggles to throw off their yoke, 
even to the offering to give themſelves up to the pope, they 
had never been able to ſucceed. In ſpite of the troubles in 
England during the late reign, the crown continued to reckon 
among her vaflals the prince of Wales. Immediately after the 
death of Henry III. and before the return of Richard, Llewel- 
Un was {ſwamoned to appear and do homage to the abſent king, 
but he made no manner of account of the ſummons. 
tual was the reaſon that the new king ordered him to be ſum- 
moned a ſecond time, to do him homage, and to aſſiſt at his 
coronation as vallal, Llewellyn alledged reaſons to be excuſed. 
He pretended that the Engliſh had not kept the late treaty of 
peace, and that they had committed on his frontiers ſeveral 
outrayes, for which he demanded ſatisfaction. To take from 
him this pretence, the king nominated Commiſſioners, who had 
orders to adjuſt all things, and at the ſame time, he ſummoned 
m again to appear and do him homage. This third ſum- 
mons was no more regarded than the former ones. In the 
mean while, Llewellyn, having been informed that the arch- 
Mop of Canterbury was going to excommunicate him and 
3 territories under an interdict, wrote to the pope, to try 
SO = 2 blow. The means he made uſe of to bring the 
e . into his intereſts, were ſo effectual, that the 
N i * archbiſhop to act againſt him, as long as he 
3 ew 5 omage in his own country. Edward not being 
* Weber y temper, ſent him a peremptory ſummons, which 
wer A 2 did not think fit to diſobey. He would how- 
3 ene —_ the place, pretending that he was obliged 
by 6 ah 85 = to the King in perſon, and that on the bor- 
but a wo ingdoms. Edward readily conſented to this; 
fra, Suden illneſs, which ſeized him as he was ſetting out 
on direw{ba;y, cauſed the homage to be deferred to another 

lime, Aoi. 1. "S 
: \ervards Llewellyn repented of the advances he had 
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when Edward ordered that the two charters of King 
John ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved. He alſo revoked ſe- 
veral forfeitures made in his father's reign by Monfort's 
rebellion. About Michaclmas another parliament was 
held at Weſtminſter, when the famous ſtatute of bigamy 
was enacted . 

In the ſpring of 1277, Edward put himſelf at the head 
of his army and marched into the enemies country. He 
cauſed there a very large way to be cut through a vaſt 
foreſt, opening by that means a paſſage to the very cen- 
ter of Wales. Before he made any further advances, 
he rebuilt the caſtles of Flint and Rudhlan, which ſe— 
cured him an entrance at all times, and a retreat in caſe 
of neceſſity. As the Welih were not able to ſtand 
againſt him, he advanced further, ani! drove them to 
the mountain of Snowdon, which was the uſual ſanc— 
tuary when purſued by the Engliſh. At the fame time 
his fleet attacked the little Ifle of AH VH, which made 
but a flight refiſtance. Liewe!lvn finding it was not in 
his power to oppoſe fo formidabie an enemy, humbly 
ined for peace, which was granted on very hard terms. 
He was conſtrained to bind lnmielt to pay fifty thouſand 
pounds fterling, for the expences of the war. More- 
over Edward having reſtored to lum the Ile of Angle- 
ley, it was agreed, that for the future, he ſhould hold it 
of the crown of England, under the yearly payment of a 
thouland marks. He promiſed likewiſe to give entire 
ſatisfaction to David his brother. who had fled for refuge 
to the king, and delivered hoſtages for the performance 
of his word, The haughtineis of the prince of Wales 
being curbed by to mortitying a ireaty, Edward was 
contented for this time with the honour of the victory. 
He generouſly reſtored the hoſtages in 1278, and for- 
gave him the ſums he was bound to pay. However, 
he cauſed a grant of the Iſl» vt Angleicy to be made to 
him, which nevertheleſs he was not to enjoy, but in caſe 
Llewellyn died without heirs. After this, he delivered 
him up the lady he was contracted to, and even aſſiſted 
at his nuptials. He created alio David, brother to 
Llewellyn, earl of Denbigh, and to attach him to the 
intereſts of England, he gave him a rich Engliſh heireſs 
to wife. 

In July this year a parliament was held at Glouceſter, 
in which the ſtatutes, ſince known by the name of the 
Statutes of Glouceſter were enacted 7. 


In 


made; and thenceforward nothing could 'prevail upon him 
to truſt himſclf in the hands of a monarch, whom he looked 
upon as his ſworn enemy. Atter ſeveral fruitleſs ſummonſes, 
the king determined to take a more effectual method; but as 
he was willing to ſettle the affairs of the kingdom, before a 
war was entered into with his neighbours, he contented him- 
ſelf with citing Llewellyn before the parliament, which was ta 
meet the beginning of the next year. The Welſh prince ap- 
peared not. He alledged in his vindication, that the king hav- 
ing ſhown, on ſeveral occaſions, an extreme animoſity againſt 
him, he could not truſt his perſon with his declared enemy. 
Nevertheleſs, he proteſted, that he was ready to do him ho- 
mage in his own country, if the king would fend commiſſioners 
thither to receive it, or elſe in ſome third place, where he 
might be without dauger. He offered moreover to come into 
the kings territories, provided he would let him have in hoſt- 
age the prince his eldeſt ſon, with the earl of Glouceſter, and 
the high chancellor. This arrogant anſwer ſerved only to con- 
firm Edward in the reſolution he had taken. 

+ "This ſtatute was founded on the ſixteenth canon of the 
After having been read in the pre- 
ſence of the biſhops, juſtices, and others of the king's council, 
it was ordered to be made public, that people might have it in 
memory. By the ſixteenth canon abovementioned, pope Gre- 
gory declared, „ That all perſons twice married, ſhould be 
« utterly deprived and incapable ot all clerical privileges.” He 
alſo forbid them, under a curſe, © either to have or wear a 
« clergyman's habit.” Now by this ſtatute of bigamy, which 
did not continue long in force, it was decreed and declared, 
that the above canon ſhould be underſtood in this wiſe: & All 
« thoſe who are bigamiſts, even thoſe who were ſo before the 
« paſſing of the fixteenth canon of the ſecond council of 
Lyons, ſhall have juſtice executed upon them as upon other 
« lay-people.” | 


Ihe Statutes of Glouceſter added a farther lager of luſ- 
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tre to the municipal ſyliem of the Englith laws, They were 
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In the beginning of the year 1279, Ponthieu and | 
Montrevil, fell to the queen, by the death of Joanna, 
queen of Caſtile, her mother, who was 1n poſſeſſion ot 
jt. But to obtain of the king of France the inveſtiture 
of that fief, he was obliged to confirm the treaty which 
the king his father had made, whilſt he was detained in 
captivity by the carl of Leiceſter, and to renounce, as 
he had done, all claim to Anjou and Normandy, re- 
ſerving only the yearly rent of thirty pounds out of the 
revenues of Normandy, apparently as an acknowledge- 
ment that it once belonged to his anceſtors. 

During the troubles of the late reign, the coin hac 
been much altered and debaſed. It appearing upon in- 
formation, that the Jews were chiefly concerned in this 
buſineſs, he cauſed all that were in the Kingdom to be 
ſeized in one day, that the guilty might not eſcape. 
Which done, after a ſtrict examination, two hundred 
and eighty of them were convicted of clipping and coin- 
ing, or putting off falſe money; theſe received lentence 
of death, and were executed without mercy. Edward 
then ordered the money to be new-coined. The pro- 
digious increaſe of the riches of the clergy and monaſte- 
ries, had long been a ſubject of grievous complaint, 
without any one being able hitherto to find out an effec- 
tual method, to put a ſtop to a thing which was become 
ſo prejudicial to the ſtate, Hereupon the barons, who 
had exacted from king John the charter ſo often men- 
tioned, had taken care to inſert a clauſe, expretsly for- 
bidding all perſons to alienate their lands to the church: 
but this prohibition, as well as ſeveral others, had not 
been well obſerved. It was demonſtrated to the king, 
that in proceſs of time, if an effectual remedy was not 
immediately applied, all the lands would be in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the clergy; and that every eſtate would at 
length be alienated to the church. Edward having ma- 
turely conſidered this affair, ſummoned the parliament, 
which met at Weſtminſter in October this year, whe 
he propoled the making a law to reform this abute. 


1 


enacted, as the preamble ſays, © to prevent the great miſ- 
c chiefs, damages, and diſſentions, which the people had be- 
« fore ſuffered, though default of the law in divers caſes.” 


STATUTE of MORTMAIN. 


* « Whereas of late it was provided, that religious men 
ſhould not enter in to the fees of any, without the licence and 
will of the chief laws of whom ſuch fees be holden immediately; 
and notwithſtanding ſuch religious men have entered, as wel] 
into their own fees, as into the fees of other men, appropri- 
ating and burying them, and ſometimes receiving them of the 
gifts of others, whereby the ſources that are due in ſuch fees, 
and which at the beginning were provided for the detence of the 
the realm, are wrongfully withdrawn, and the chief lords do 
loſe their eſcheats of the ſame; we therefore, to the profit. of 
eur realm, intending to provide convenient remedy, by the 
advice of our prelates, earls, barons, and others our ſubjects, 
being of our council, have provided, made, and ordained, that 
no perſon, religious or others, whatloever he be, that will buy 
or ſell any lands or tenements, or under the colour of gift or 
leaſe, or that will receive, by reaſon of any other title, what- 
ſoever it be, lands or tenements, or, by other craft or engine, 
will preſume to appropriate. to himſelf under pain of forfeiture 
of the ſame, waereby any ſuch lands or tenements may other- 
wiſe come into mortmain. We have provided alſo, that if 
any perſon, religious or other, do preſume, either by craft or 
engine, to offend againſt this ſtatute, it ſhall be lawtul to us, 
and other chief lords of the fec, immediately to enter into the 
lands fo alienated, within a year from the time cf the aliena- 
tion, and to hold in fee, and as inheritance: and it the chief 
lord immediately be negligent, and will not enter into ſuch foe 
within the year, then it ſhall be lawtjul to the next lord imme- 
diate of the ſame fec, to enter into the fame land within half a 
year next following, and to hold it as before is ſaid; and fo 
every lord immediate may enter into ſuch land; and if the wext 
lord be negligent in entering into the ſame fee, as is afore- 
ſaid, and if all the chief lords of tuch fees, being of ſull age, 
within the four ſcas, and out of priſon, be negligent or ſlack 
in this behalf, we immediately after the year acconpliſhed 
from the time that ſuch purchaſes, gifts, or appropriations 
happen to be made, ſhall take ſuch lands and tenements into our 
hands, and ſhail infeof others therein, by certain ſervices to 
b done to us for the defend of our rcaln!, lavingz to the chief 
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The propoſal was received with joy, and the fl 

enacted and paſſed into a law. It is well aaa, 

name of the ſtatute of Mortmain, becauſe * the 

tended to prevent eſtates from falling into rat's * 4 

that is, hands ot no ſervice to the King and ry hands, ſec 

without hopes of their ever changing the: g e 
The parliament met the following „car 1280 y 

view to redrets another grievance, which, Fee 0 \ 

opened a door to a greater. During the trouble. ene 

two late reigns, {cyeral perſons had appron : 

themſelves lands which belonged to others. The 

itſelf had been a ſufferer by this means. In ey Way 

ſtore to every one his due, the parliament raiſed N ee 

which in itſelf was very juſt. It imported, that Pg 

were in poſſeſſion of the conteſted eſtates, 5 r 

obliged to ſhow how they came by them, ang hed. eve 
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their title before the judges, in order to be examined i 
top. This regulation was jutt and neceſtary; but ths 
king, mifled by ill advice, and an avaricious de * 5 
heaping up money, made ule of it, contrary to the d. | - 
ſign of the parliament, to oppreſs his ſubjects. A, " 7 
was ſenſible, ſays Rapin, that among the great numbe = 
ot people who held their lands of the crown, that oy 
of them had loſt their titles, he reſolved to take idva : 
tage of their misfortune, under colour of putting the 
ſtatute of quo warranto in execution. To that end he 
publiſhed a proclamation, enjoining all perſons that held 
lands of the crown, to lay their titles before the * det 
of the realm. This proclamation was looked wnons by 
the tource of a very great gricvance; and indeed, thok 
that were attacked the firſt, and could not produce thei 
original titles, though they proved a potlieſlion of a lone 
ftanding, ſaw themſelves conſtrained to pay latge ſumstg 
the King, to have their eſtates continued to them!. ſen 
The year 1281 ſhewed how diſcontented Llewelk n, 
prince of Wales was, on account of his being tributary 
to Edward; and his impatience to free himſelf from the 
yore of the Engliſh, ſerved only as a vehicle to facilitate 
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lords of the ſame fees, their wards, and eſcheate, and other fr. 
vices thereunto due anc accu;tomed, And therefore we cone pre 
mand you, that you caute the aforeſaid ſtatute to be read be- 
fore you, and from henceforth to be kept firmly and obtervec. 
Witneſs myſelt at Weſtminiter, the 4th day of November, 1 
the ſeventh year of our reign,” ; 

+ This ſtatute from the Envlifh word warrant, was fie 
quo warrants, as much as to jay, an act which ferves ſer 4 
foundation or ſecurity of the poſteſſion. So that the quo wire 
ranto, is properly a right to demand of any perion, by wilt 
warrant or title he holds the eſtate in diſpute. 

+ This grievance, ſays Rapin, would have gone mu 
ther, had not a {top been put to it by the conrage of the ca- 
of Warren. The earl having made his appearance before tit 
judges, was required to ſhow the title, by virtue whereot be 
held his lands. Ile made anſwer, by drawing an od rity 
(word out of the ſcabbard, and ſaying to the judges, © 1s 
« is the inſtrument by which my ance{tors gained their eſtat, 
« and by this I will keep it as long as I live.” So bold a: 
anſwer ſeemed likely to involve the earl in trouble; but 1t has 
a quite contrary effect. The king found by it how diffiew:! 


would be for him to pillage the nobility, on fo frivolous a he. fol 
- * * 5 * . » 0 
tence, without falling into great inconveniences. He 18 kir 


plainly, that there were ſtil] among tne barons, thoiz that wee 
no leis ready to run all riſks in defence of their rights and pee 


perties, than they who lived in the time ot John and vir 
Henry III. Beſides, he knew from thence, how unjuſt hs 2A 
pretenſions appcarcd in the eyes of the pple, as indeed ff ſon 
were, "Thule contiderations having induced im to revoke us the 


proclamation, the people cxprefied their joy at it in ſuch 3 Ia 
manner, as plainly ſhowed how much they were provoxed x 
' tais oppr.thon, On the other hand, the king's moderaten 
turned more to his advantage, than his injuſtice had my for 
his injury. His tubjests call on the miniitry che blame of al aff 
that was odious in his conduct, and attributed to him We ho- | att 
vour of having reformed what was amiſ- by bis prudence bs 
| Wau ors ee this prince had acquired by i 2 tha 
his congueit oer himſelf upon this occalion, um m qu 
ö 
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hond than all his warlike exploits. It is lttviteh) let 8% 
riou. tv. rein to lublue provinces and k 1704s *. 
ben, In to defitt voluntarily irom à proton lig 
Whicl. roy ory thy unto nablencds off Wo 
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The firſt thing which engaged Llewellyn in 
terbrize, was the reftlets ditpoſition of his brother 
Dar What precaution ſocver Ldward had taken to 
dure his affections by heaping favours on him, this 
* ccaſed exhorting his brother to take uz 
r 3 to free himſelf from the Engliſh yoke. 
himlelf particularly concerned in the mat- 
becauſe, as. Llewellyn had no children, he was his 
heir anvarcnt- The ſecond thing which made Llewel- 
elne to war, was a prophecy of the famous 
Mc Welſh fancied they faw in this predic- 
wellen was deſtined to wear the crown of 
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arms, in Or 
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He thought 
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i dus the firſt king, of the whole Hle of Albion. 
rutus tO: | 2 


This notion had taken ſuch deep root in their minds, and 
5 in Llewellyn's h mſelf, that they built upon it their 
ture hopes of ſuccels and glory. The third thing 
r ch was alledged by mo cllyn, was founded on cer- 
tin grievances, a liſt whereo! he delivered to the arch- 
biſhon of Canterbury, who was ſent into Wales to en- 
dearour 140 neriuale um LO PEAC?, lt gory grievances, 
of which Walſingnam Þ has gt ven us the {lubſiance, were 
real, this princ had but too much realon to try to throw 
off tue vote under which he laboured. Edward refuſed 
to hearken to his complaints; which convinced Llewel- 
Iyn, that a vigorous 9 tence was the only means that 
could free him from a ſubjection, which he looked upon 
as a real ſervitude. 
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ar He took up arms therefore in or- 
der to ſhake off this galling yoke, and having {urprized 
the lord Clifford, the King's general, on the frontiers, 
he ſlew ſeveral of his men, and took him priſoner. 
After this he penetrated further into the Engliſh territo- 
nies, where he committed great ravages, and defeated 
the earls of Northumberland and Surrey, who had been 
ſent into thoſe parts to put a ſtop to the progrels of the 
Welſh army. I 

Edward, on account of his difappointment, drew to- 
gether a numerous army, with a view to march into 
Wales, and curb the infolence of Llewellyn. Whilſt 
his troops were on their march towards the borders of 
Wales, he paid a vitit to the queen his mother, who 
had retired to Ambreſbury nunnery. This princess, 
prejudiced in favour of the late king her hu band, 
brought before the king a man who pretended to have 
received his fight at the tomb, aad by the interceſſion 
of Henry III. ſhe imagined the king would be pleaſed 
with it, but was much turprized 15 hear him tay, 
he was lo well pertuaded of the juſtice and probity of tl 
late King his father, that he did not queſtion in the leaſt, 
but that if it had been in his power, he would rather 
have deprived the impoſtor of, than reſtored him to his 
hight. Edward's ſtay with his mother was but ſhort ; 
for he put himſelf at the head of his army, and entered 
Wales without any oppoiition, Llewellyn having retired 
to tie mountain ot Snowdon, where it was impoſlible to 
attack him. Edward not at all diſheartened at this ob- 
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* dec book 1. chap. 1. 
+ Powel, in his Chronicle of Wales, p. 336, gives us the 
following account of theſe grievances: & He pleaded that the 
King had retained ſeveral lands in Arcuſtly, between the rivers 
n and refuſed to give him ſatisfaction, unlels 
5 * ſuf er his cauſe to be tried by the laws of England, in 
rect Violation ot the articles of the late treaty: that the lord 
Nen appointed juſtice, had proſecuted the Welth for 
they had — hors committed in the late reign, and of which 
10 nden acquitted by the act of indemnity palled at the 
ory ws re 8 Reſe ap Maycton had been ſtripped ot 
8 Cattle, Contrary to all the dictates of juſtice and 
four C ee ow cuſtoms had been introduced into the 
"Dora a 5 by the king, notwithſtanding the ſolemn 
attempted: th : E that nothing of that nature ſhould be 
awsof Enel 2 the e of Angleſey were tried by the 
that princc]! . .. en rect contradiction to the articles of peace: 
r forced to pay ſums of money to the 
| queen-mother, under the title of 
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. ca > an intolerable grievance: that when his marriage 
celebrated with 8 


en and conf Eleanor, the king had compelled him to 
Would neve Mm a writing, by which he engaged, that he 
to the oleaſ, Elve ſhelter Or protection to any petfon, contrary 

5 of Edward; a muſt unzcafonable acticle, which 
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ſtacle, reſolved to inveſt the enemy, by ſecuring all the 
avenucs, through which he might make his eſcape. To 
that purpoſe, after he had fortified all the poſts, he 
cauſed a bridge of boats to be made over the river 
Mennai, oppoſite Bangor, that he might ſend a 
quantity of troops into the Ifle of Angleſey. Foreſee- 
Ing the blockade would be of long continuance, he left 
the management of it in 1283 to Roger Mortimer, and 
waited the iſſue of it in the caſtle of Rutland, which he 
had ordered to be built during the late war. Had 
Llewellyn remained in his ſecure retreat, hewould, with- 
out doubt, have tired out the patience of his enemies, if 
an unexpected accident had not induced him to deprive 
himſelt of that advantage. Some of the Englith that 
were in Angleſey having paſſed the bridge above-men- 
tioned, in order to view the country, were attacked by 
the Welſh, and ſo cloſely purſued, that the greater part 
were ſlain or drowned in endeavouring to regain the 
iſland. This ſmall advantage made Llewellyn imagine, 
that heaven had began to declare in his favour, and that 
the prophecy of Merlin was about to be accompliſhed. 
Poſſeſſed with thoſe ſlattering hopes, he deſcended into 
the plain, in order to give the Engliſh battle, not con- 
ſidering the inequality of his forces. Rut he ſoon found 
how groundleſs his expectations were, ſince in the battle 
wherein he had raſhly engaged, he was flain, after his 
army had been entirely routed. In his pocket were 
found ſome letters in cypher, by which it appeared that 
he held very good intelligence in England ; but Edward 
did not think fit to examine ſtrictly into the matter. 
However, to ſtrike a terror into thoſe that had held cor- 
reſpondence with this prince, he commanded his head, 
crowned with ivy, to be exnoled to view on the walls of 
the Tower of London. Such was the end of Llewellyn; 
ne was deſcended from KRhoderic the Great, and from 
one of the moſt ancient royal families in Europe. With 
him expired the liberty of his nation, The Welſh, diſ- 
couraged by the deaih of their prince, and their defeat, 
and being no longer able to reſiſt, Edward eafily became 
maſter of their whole country, which he diſtributed, for 
the moſt part, am3nzit his officers and courtiers, reſerv- 
ing to himſelf only the ſovereignty and fortified places. 
Not long after the conqueſt of Wales, David, the 
brot her of Llewellyn, who was roving up and down the 
country, had the mistoriune to be taken by the Engliſh, 
and feat to Rutland, where the king ſtill remained. In 
van did he carneſtly demand the favour of catting him- 
ſelf at the feet of the king toimplore his mercy. As 
he was the laſt of his famiſy, Edvard was determined to 
lecure his conqueſt by the death of that prince. Pur— 
ſuant to this reſolution, he ed him to he conducted 
to Shrew{bury, where, by the advice of the parliament, 
which had been called upon the occation, he was con- 
demned to die the death of a traitor; . e. to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. This ri: 
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might deprive him of the aſſiſtance of his moſt faithful friends 
and ſervants: that the juſtices of Cheſter had levied a diſtreſs 
upon his goods, as an equivalent tor the profits of a certain 
ſhipwreck, which he had ſeized in the courte of the late war: 
that the king's officers, inſtead of adminiſtering juitice to the 
Welſh with candour and impartiality, oppreiled and impri- 
ſoned them out of mere wantonnels and cruelty: and that the 
articles of the treaty in favour of himſelf and his ſubjects, were 
never obſerved, but groſsly violited in almoſt every inſtance, 
by the very perſons who were bound to fee them executed, 
David complained that he had been ſtripped of certain towns 
belonging to the Cantrades, which had been conterred upon 
him as a reward for the many faithful and important ſervices 
he had performed to the crown of England: that he was forced 
to anſwer ſuits concerning Welſh affairs in the king's court at 
Cheſter, contrary to the laws of the country: that the juſtice 
of Cheſter had deſtroyed his woods, oppreſſed his tenants, ſub. 
jected the Welſh to an Englith juriſdiction, and haughtily re- 
jected his remonſtrauces, when he demanded reparation for 
the injuries: that he was threatened in the king's court with 
the lots of his lands, cattle, and children: and that, in order 
to prevent ſuch terrible calamities, he had been obliged to take 
up arms for his own ſafety aud protection.” 
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in execution with all the circumſtances attending that in- 
tamous puniſhment. His head was fixed near that of 


in the traditional poems of theſe minſtrels, and recited 
or ſung by them on all public occaſions and days of 
feſtivity. | 

Edward having ſecured the poſſeſſion of Wales, 
ſought means to prevent all accidents which might cauſe 
him to loſe it again. The umon of that country to the 
crown of England, ſeemed the moſt proper to that end; 
he therefore ſummoned a parliament, wherein it was 
reſolved that Wales ſhould be inſeparably united to the 
crown“. | 

The Welſh, notwithſtanding their being united to 
the crown of England, failed not to ſhow, on all occa- 
ſions, their extreme regret. Some of them told the 
king, that he would never be in peaceable poſſeſſion of 
their country, as long as they thould not be governed by 
a prince of their own nation. This bold declaration in- 
duced the king to give them ſome tort of ſatisfaction 
he propoſed to give them foraprince, the lon, whom he 
was in hopes hisqueen, then pregnant, would ſhortly be 
delivered of. And with that view he cauled her to lie- 
in at Caernarvon, a town in Wales, where, according 
to his expectation, the was brought to bed of a prince, 
in 1284, who was called Edward, and ſirnamed of Caer- 
narvon, the place of his birth. 

In the year 1285, the king took away the charter of 
London, and turned out the mayor, becauſe he had 
ſuffered himſelf to be bribed by the bakers, and put in 
another by his own authority. But quickly after the 
city found means to have their charter reſtored, by 
making the king a preſent. This year the king called a 
parliament, which made ſome additions to the ancient 
ſtatutes, by the name of the Second Statutes of Weſt— 
minſter. And this year allo the abbey church of Weſt— 
minſter was finithed. 

In the year 1286, Edward ordercd all the Jews 1n 
the kingdom to be ſeized, upon one and the fame day; 
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* Thus, ſays Rapin, the Welſh, thoſe ſmall remains of the 
ancient Britons, loſt at length their liberty, after having main- 
tained it in that little corner of the iſland, during the ſpace of 
above eight hundred years. Surely, one Cannot, without in- 
juſtice, deny them the commendations due to the reſolution and 
courage, wherewith they had till then defended their country. 
Deſtitute of all ſuccours, without foreign alliances, and with- 
out a naval power, they had ſtood their ground againſt the 
kings of England, Saxons, and Normans, who had almoſt all 
of them attempted to ſubdue them with forces vaſtly ſuperior. 
It is true, indeed, they had been often obliged to pay tribute to 
the Engliſh monarchs: but, however, that did not hinder them 
from being all along a diſtinct nation, and governed by their 
own laws. It was not by their valour alone that they pre- 
ſerved their liberty, but alſo by their politics, in-dexterouſly 
fomenting the dillentions of their neighbours, till in the end, 
the time appointed for their loſing that molt valuable bleſſing, 
happened in the reign of Edward I. It may however be ſaid, 
that if amends can be made for fuch a loſs, they have had rea- 
ſon to fit ealy under it, ſince they became one and the ſame 
nation with their conquerors. From that time they have all 
along enjoyed the ſame laws and privileges, which render the 
people of England the happieſt nation under the ſun.” See 

Rapin, book 1x. | 

+ The motives which prompted Edward to undertake this 
voyage were, firſt, the demand which he made of the pro- 
vinces which had had been taken from the kings John and 
Henry III. concerning which, there was a long negociation, 
The ſecond related to the homage he was to do to Philip the 
Fair, king of France, who had juſt ſucceeded Philip the 
Hardy, his father. The third was the accommodation which 
he undertook to bring about between the houſes of Arragon 
and Anjou, concerning the kingdom of Sicily. 


his was a matter of vaſt importance, and was attended 


with gfeat conſequences at another time; it will therefore not 


and they were baniſhed, and their goods conf 
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years afterwards. About the middle of this 1 U 


0 the prince his brother, and his four quarters were ſent | Edward's pretence was requiſite in France, whe, l. 
16 to York, Briſtol, Northampton, and Wincheſter. Thus J continued above three years +. Nothing very yew... 
Il) the family of the princes of Wales became extinct. He I able paſled in England during his abſence, Tj. 1 
l allo ordered all the Welſh bards to be collected together | finding his preſence was not abſolutely necefiary in 
lf and put to death; froma firm perſuaſion, that he ſhould J kingdom, left the regency to the earl of Pembroke, z 
| i more eaſily ſubdue the independent ſpirit of the people, embarked for F rance. He earneſtiy ſol licited the 7 
If when their minds ceaſed to be rouſed by the ideas of nu- | tution of the provinces taken from the crown gf Bo 
i litary valour and ancient glory, which were preſerved land by the predeceflors of Philip the Vir; by 1 
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efforts proved fruitlets. 
from this negociation, was a penſion of te than. 
pounds, in licu of his claim to certain lands fan, 
yond the Charent, of which Philip Kept poſſ⸗ fllon + f 
trary to the tenor of former treaties. Herewyy, . 
two monarchs ſigned a new treaty, after which He 
did homage to Philip; Without [pecity ing In T1 L 
mage any particular country, he atfected to ines e 
all thoſe provinces to which he had any claim t, ag... 
wards bv the mediation of Edward, peace was 
tween the kings of France and Arrayon, 

After Edward had continued above three ver: | = 
France, he returned to England in Augut, 1289, l 1 
immediately proceeded to reform ſeveral abufts wii 
had becn introduced in his abſence, particularly in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice. Complaints were made t 
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from leveral partics, thatlthe judges had ſuffered thin 
lelves to be corrupted with bribes; whereupon he Gracia 
examined into their conduct, and ſcverely puniſhed 14 
guilty ; among whom was Sir Thomas Weyland, th 
chief juſtice, who was baniſhed the realm, and his ef4t 
confiſcated. Theſe miſdemeanors gave the king oc. ho 
ſion to conſtrain the judges to ſwear, that for the tie da 
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aſlures us, that the king got above a hundred chou 
marks by the confiſcation of the eſtates of thole that ha 
been faulty. 

In the beginning of the year 1290, Edward convened 
a parliament, wherein were made the Third Statutcs d 7 
Weſtminſter, and the baniſhment of the Jews was ab- 
ſolutely determined. The nation had long defired ther 
expulſion; but the Jews had ſtill found means to divert 
the blow, by large preſents to the king and his miniſter, 
They would have made ute of the fame method agun, 
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be improper to recite the words of the homage at length: 
« On Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, in the fourteenth yet 
of the reign of Edward, and in the firſt of Philip, at Paris in 
a room ot the royal palace, king Edward did homageto king 
Philip, in the following terms, ſpoken by the biſhop of Bat , 
and Wells. Sire, king of France, king Henry, father to my me 
lord the king of England here preſent, made certain demancs a1 
upon Lewis, king of France, your grandfather, whereupo! ® 
treaty of peace was concluded between them. Purſuant to tnt 
treaty, Henry did homage to your ſaid grandfather, tor tte 
lands he actually held on this fide the water, and for ſuch & 
the ſaid Lewis had obliged himſelf to put into his hands, by 
the above-mentioned treaty of peace, My lord king Edward 
here preſent, after the death of his father, did homage to ths 
king your father, for theſe ſame lands, and according to e 
tenor of the ſaid peace. And although my faid lord mig! 
with juſtice, as ſeveral of his council are of opinion, refule 
do the ſame homage, becauſe the ſaid peace has not been l. 
ſerved, and becauſe, to his great prejudice ſeveral atten” 
have been made upon the lands which he holds, neverthele® 
he is unwilling at preſent to enter into a diſpute Th 7 
account, provided you will cauſe the ſaid peace to be "ey 
and the damages he has ſuſtained to be repaired. | we 
your man for the land I hold of your on this fide the __ 
according to the tenor of the peace made with your ance. 
§ Speed has given us the names and the fines, ., 7 
Ralph Hengham, ſeven thouſand marks; Sir John Le 
three thouſand; Sir William Brompton, fx thouſand; 
Solomon Rocheſter, four thouſand; Sir Richard Bone 
four thouſand; Sir "Thomas Sodentone, two thouſans; 
Walter Hopton, two thoutand; Sir William Saba 
thoutand; Robert Littlebury, clerk, one thouſand; 
Leiceſter, clerk, one thouland; Adam de Stratton 
two thouſand. 
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table to protect them without difo- 
pa Acliatnent. Their real eſtates were confiſ- 
| Had 0 Ave TO Carty Ot he reſt with them. 
Opinion, that they began to! ſettle in the 
reien of Wilham the Conqueror: but 
2 they 'ettied here bciore that time. At 
ere ſe in number; but, by degrees, they 
fd to fiftcen thouſand. T heir money had 
ared them Fyeral conſiderable privilege: 4 which 
1.1) himſelf had confirmed, as the nving a ſyna— 
3 at L 1 head of their religion, being a ort 
of e, and judges of their own nation to hear 
mine the ſuits they h. 10 aTant one another: 
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„ however 
awarice. 5 f 
are now come to the grand period of the rezgn 
Award I. the c nqueſt of Scotland. 1 ſpeabking of 
nit lay aftide all p rt y prejudice, as We have 
ther arts of our Hiſtory, and relate nothing but 
) *ced: Alexander 11! King Ot Scotland, 
©) Nlargaret, daughter of Henry III. King of 
und tifter to Edward. He had by her three 
dren, Alexander, David, and Margaret. David 
„ an infant, and Margaret was married to Eric, king 
| It was Wpulated in the marriage 
ed without heirs, 
hne ing bie father {houl: ICY e no m He uc 
oarot his daughter ſhould lucced to the crown of 
nd her children mould the fame 
alc the died before the king her father.” 
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ing lixewiie dead, after having bruugat into 
called Margaret, that prince re- 
we- mentioned. IT. 
ch barots to pronic 
wich an Cath, that in call viihout mal: -heirs, 
they would Eh WIe the \ young prin zcels Of Norway 
for their queen. Atexander lived not above two years 
after having thus ſettled this ſucceſſion; his death was 

( pon 


| a daughter 
o perform the W a 
th t purpoſe, he Of. ed the Scot 


he Ul le 


occaſioned by a L fall from his horle, ann. 1255. 
his deceaſe the Scotch choſe fix regents to manage the 
aFurs of the kingdom, till the princeis of Norway, who 
was but three years old, ihould be capable v3 holding 
the reins of government. It was not, however, till 
1280, after {dward's return into England, that Eric 
ent ambaifadors to him upon that occaſion. Edward 
being Margaret's great ut acle, Eric thought he could 
not do better than aſk his advice and aſſiſtance, in order 
to place the young princeſs on the throne of Scotland. 
lamediaccl atter having received = js embatly, Edward 
wrote to the regents of Scotlan«l, enen recom- 
mendir 12 10 them LB. jntere Us Ot * Jun g Mal Zgatet: and 
ae lame time, telling them, that v 1 © deſfioned to lend 
mM ball ch ors upon tha that certain affairs might 
b g to the welt: Wo a d tranquility of Scot- 
and, But the t thought it more proper to fend 
Plempotentiaries into England, in order to adjuit the 
matter with the ambaffadlors of F preſence 
of Edward. 1 hey carefully inſerted this faving claute 
1} dhe credentrals ol their ambaſtadors, Sing the 
1 „ mp. 1771 
nonour and Hbertics of the kingdom. The vithops 
Of St. Andrews and of Glaſgow, wer * COMIMNiſiioncd to 
In this bly it was agreed, that 
ne young queen thould be tent into E ngiand, Ire from 
My engagement of mn arriage. on his 
part to take care Gk he r. Scot- 
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he had been forming the project of 
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known his deſign. After he had taken the meaſures 
above-mentioned, he ſent ambaſſadors to propoſe the 
marriage to the regents. His propoſal was taken into 
conſideration by a council conſiſting of all the great men 
of the kingdom, which unanima; uſly reſolved to: gree to 
it. It was. however, upon certain terms, which they 
were to lay before the firſt parliament that ſhould be aſ- 
lemble in England. There were upon this occaſion, 
leveral negociations, the particulars \ whereof would lerve 
only to {well our work, without affording any pleaſure 
to the reader: ſuffice it to ſay, that the deputies of the 
two nations being met at Bingh zam, 
agreed upon, the chief 
quel, were as follow: 

I. The plenipotentiarics of Edward promiſed, 
name, that he would inviolably keep the laws, liberties, 
and cuſtoms of the kingdom of Scotland, in all things 
and in all times, throughout the whole realm, wich all 
its marches. 

II. That in caſe Edward the ſon, or Margaret the 
future ſpouſe, ſhould happen to die one or other of them, 
without having any c Nile ren by their marriage, and in 
all caſes or events, whereby the kingdom of Scotland, 
(hould tall to the next heir, he ſhould be reſtored to the 
peonle of Scotland, free, inc ndepe ident, and without any 
lubjection, laving, however, the rights of the king of 

England to the rown Of Scotland, in caſe it ſhould e de- 
him, or his heirs, by a lawtul ſucceſſion. 

III. That the kingdom of Scotland ſhould remain 
ſeparate, divided, and {fee in itſelf, without any manner 
of tabjection to, or dept ndance on, England; ſaving to 
the king'ot Kugland, and his ſuccefſors, the right he had 
to certain ta ads on the eee or elſewhere, before 
this agree 3 Or that which he ſhoul d lawiully acg ure 
ncereaitc 

IV. N o ner! 
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leveral articles were 
of which, with reſpect to the 


in his 
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on holding lands in fee of the king of 
Scotland, ihould be oblige: to anlwer to any procels out 
of the kingdom, according to ancient cuſtom. 

V. That all the iubjects of the crown of Scotland, 
ſhould enjoy the fame privilege according to ancient 
cuſtom. 

VI. That all records, charters, and privileges, Or 
other memorials concerning the royal dignity, and the 
kingdom of Scotland, ſhould be de epo ited in a place of 


lafety, without. carrying them out of the realm, under 
the leals of certain lords, till the queen ſhould come into 


and have children. 
I hat there ſhould be made no tubjection, alien- 


che kingdom, 


VII. 


ation, or 0! bligation, of any thing relating to th c King - 
dom of Scotland, till the queen thould be there in per- 
ton, and have children alive. 


VIII. That no parliament thould be held out of the 
kingdom “. 

Thee, and ſeveral other articles, _— been con— 
ſented to and ratified, the marriage was concluded and 
retolved upon, to the general ſatisfaction of the two 
nations. Kdward now began to take as it were poſlct- 
lion of Scotland tor the prince his ton, by lending thither 
the bithop ol Durham, who, jointly with the fix! regents, 
was entruſted with the adminiſtration of affairs, in the 
name of young iSdwaru and Margaret. No one doubt- 
ed but the two kingdoms of Great- Britain were about 
to be united | by means of this marriage, when fuddemy 

all hopes OLtLAN union varniſhed. Edward recervec a let- 
ter from the biſhop ol St. Andrews, acquainting him 
with the report ol queen Maniazet's death, and that 
lome Scotch lords upon the news began to {hr in attert- 
ing their right to the crown. The biſhop carneſtiy 1n- 
treated him to advance towards the frontiers, in order 
o pre. vent by his pretence the commotious, which the 
queen's death, it tound true, would caule in the king- 
dom. The report that was ſpread of her death, was 
but too well grounded; tor the princels, whom the king 
her father had promiled to lend into England beſore the 
month of October, let out accordingly from Norway, 
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trained to put in for retrethiment. 
| This news being tpread in Scotland, it occaſioned ex- 
2 N traordinary 
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cautions ſhew, the Scotch were fur nem believing that the kingdom of Scotland was then dependant en England, 


and died in the le of Orkney, where the was con-“ 
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traordinary commotions there, with threw the king- 
dom int > a more wretched condition than it had ever 
been before. The late king, who took care to cauſe 
the treat men to wear, that they would acknowledoc 
Mmugarct of Norway for queen, had not had the fore- 
hight to ſettle the ſucceſſion in cafe that princeſs died | 
without heirs. They wes therefore, not a little em- 
barraſſed about the choice of a {ucceflor. This per- 
plexity became ſtill greater, on account of the factions 
which were formed in favour of the various pretenders 
to the crown. 

Among the cl: umants to the crown, John Baliol and 
Robert Bruce divided almoſt all the {ull [rages of the 
kingdom between = m. The firtt held large poltel- 
ſions in Nor mand) in France. The other had a con- 
ſiderable eſtate in England;: and both were very power- 
ful in Scotland. where their alliances procured them 
great credit “. 

It muſt be oblerved, that at oy 
Margaret of Norway, the three daughters of David, 
earl of Huntingdon, were not alive. But Devergu!:l, 
daughter of the eldeſt, was ſtill living, and gave up all 
her right to John Baliol her ton, who, as deſcended 
from the eldeſt of dk daughters, pretended that he 
ought to have the pref ende of all the reſt of the claim- 
ants. On the other = qd, Robert Bruce, ton of the 
younger daughter alledged for himſelt, that he was one 
deoree nearer than Zn ſince he was grandſon to 
David, whereas his rival was but gr an ton to the daugh- 
ter of the fame It was ohjected againſt hum, 
that Deverculd being of the AC me  dgre © of Fin with 
him, ought to oe | 
eldeſt, whereas he was onn 
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time of the dent of 


De! Dee. 


Teplicd X 2 where Abe * 
grees are edu: A, the mal ICS OU, „uit to be Preterrec! to the 
females, and that this was the conſtant law and cuſtom of 
all the ſtates, tor which he pre zuced teveral precedents, 
taken trom the - hiitorics ol tore ien countries. Thus 
{tood the Cale, N hich could = t be decided without dil- 
pleating one Walt ot eth Bop nodom, 
The Lare hiſtorians afürm, n things were in ſuch 
a ſtate, that it was 1 to find in Scotland im— 
partial judges. They add, that tuppoſing ſuch judges 
could have been f. ound, it would have been too ditticult 
a matter to put their ſentence in execution, by reaſon of 
the equalitv ot credit ind Power In both Partics. Balio! 
Was lord of the ron! f Gallo) Nay, Ons of the oft 
conſiderable ct the kingdom. He was Ikewi'e ſup— 
ported by the family ot the Cumins, which was very 
powertul, and of great interclt. Robert Brace held in 
England the eartdora of Cleveland, and in Scotland 
thoſe of Anandale and Garioc. Beſides this, by mcans 
of Robert his ton, to whom his wife had brought. in 
portion the earldon of.Carrick, he was allied to the 
mot pon crfu! lamilies of Scotland. So that, continue 
they, in order winch could not fai! 
10 { reak out, it Was Ares the two Dt arties, that the 
| Alr told leit to the king 
of Ungland. They 0 ved they might expect all Kind- 
nets from Kd vard, 1 xecaulc of the good under- 
landing which had long liſted between the two na 
tions, as | in return for their compliance with reg arc 10 
the marriage ot the bring ce his 50 with their late queen. 
ay they, to be judge of 
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Ile was entruited, theretore, 


* For the better underſtanding the foundation of the titles 
of theſe competitors, it will be necetlary to lay before the 
reader the genealogy of the royal family of Scotlauch as far as 
relates to the preſent affair. David, king of Scotland, had but 
one fon named Henry, who dying before him, left three ſons, 
viz. Malcolm IV. who aſcended the throne after his grand- 
father, and died without heirs: William, who fuc:cceded his 
elder brother; and David, who was carl of Huntingdon in 
England. ' he race of William being extinct by the death of 
Margaret of Norway, there was a neceſſity of going hack to 
that of David, carl of Huntingdon, third fon of prince Henry. 
David died without male iſlue, but he left three daughters, 
Margaret, married to Alan of Galloway; Iſabella, wite to 
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Robert Bruce; and Ada, wife to John Haſtings, an Englith 
- 


Jf1 
60 important truth, namely, that che Kings of Scotla 4 


this diſpute, and to aſſiſt the perſon! he (0h _ L tht 
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per to place on the TR They add, that Edu, 
accepted the arbitration, and carne to Non am, ul 
5 and We 
he ſummoned the ſtates of Scotland, proteftins tb.“ 
. vis al ; 


aftlembled them not a 
qe ſired them to me 
male choice of. 
den; the affirm, 
Scotland 
by virtue 


s ſovereign, but as a friend 
y Vi 


et the arbitrat- r they them! elves þ. 
But this 1s a fact whicl | the Fnora. 
that Edward | Uummoned 1 the A 
to Norha m, not as a friend and um apire, 1. 
of his right of ſovereignuty over 3 
They add, the bare conſideration of the f ſituation my 
Norham, which is a town in E ngland, plainly i 
makes a] Ppear, th: at Edward exerciled an ac : of "Ya 
reignty, in conven! ng the ilates of Scot): and ir - 
int dom. 


take place, 


bis ow 
The 8. och reply, that this pro y cane 


ſince upon this very occaſion, "Finns 


# 8 4 ws 
granted them letters patents, which entirely deftra...; 
the. force of it. His words are theſe: “ Tha be 14 
** not intend that the coming of the Scots on this ca, 


” 26 Tweed, ſhculd be any prejudice to them, or l 
for the. future, upon any account whatever, 5 
«x 7. 2uld be obliged to come and treat w th him on N 
« fide the river.” This expreis declaration, lied 
ſeems to prove that Edward pretended not ty the fore. 
reignt) ot Scotland in fact, is only a prog of 1:1 alice 
or diflimulation, {avs Rapin; fince it by certain, that hi 
deſign from hencetorward was to eftablith the 0 
(ove: eignty. As ſoon as this was once c{tthlithce 
ſtiled his letters patents, a pure conceſion 
might revoke at pleaſure, and which he actually dig. 

WY ſhall now haften to the deciſion of this famous 
procets : but brit it will be requiite to oblerve, that thi 
affair bes in it two things, which are re ally diſtinct 
from one mother; Ame 1y ther rig! t of ſucceſſion tote 
crown of Scotland, and the right of toyere 
the {aud kingdom, claimed by Edward. Tie torn: 
appears at tilt liglit to be the molt Important, and the 
latter ſeems to be an incident v. hich took its rite fen 
the other; hut this we ſhall find became the main poi 
by the fatal —— it was attended with. 5 mul: 
like wiſe be oblerved, that the following particulars 2: 
extracted from a Journ al, or verbal Ra e Q infected! 
the Collection of Public Acts, made by John de 
Cadam, one of L.dward's clerks or notarics. 

X36 5 3 of Scotland being met at N orham 
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10, , Roger Brabanzon, chief juſtice of England, 
pe: in 57 the order and in the name of the king E 
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maiter, who was preſent, told them, * That the kit 
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of E land, taking into confideratioh the UNIT 
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* ate of the kingdom of Scotland, bad requlred tit 


« ſtates to aflemble in that place, in order to h betor: 
* them certain matters, tending t O the nreiervaton d 
the peace and tranquility of the kingeom; that is 
had no deſign to ulurp the rights of ann perlon, 10 
8 ſtop the courie of juſtice, or to infringe the hore 
e of tne PEE: of Scotland ; but that a tr reigu loc 


ol doula % was come to do juſti to every one: 
and that th is nught be done the more gaht, tROURL 
25 what 1 4 med * ul net e 11! * Urte F 

4: quired the HKates 10 Gen 11111, 0 , | 
0 right, overcign and du ect lord ot Sestland;: tn 
« then lie would make F their conntels to do wall 
wh ee eee „ (272 greath 
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lord, Margaret, the eldeſt of the three fiſters, left only 00 
daughters, Deverguld, whom forme call 10; nail and | Mi; + 
Bel). Deverguld married John Baliol, by whom ſhe has 5 
ſon of the func name, who was one of the two candidates 
the Crown, Margery, who had been wif to John Cumil 
died without iflue; Ifabella, ſecond das »hrer of David, 126 Vf 
Robert Bruce, a 4 named Robert from his ether, was .. 
the other candidate. Ada, third daughter of f [David, had lei 
a ſon called John ilaitings, who put nua claim likewiſe to ll 
Crown. | 

+ The chief juſticiary likewiſe told the allembly, 
« the king had taken the greatelt pains to collect prov 4 5 
«K all the ancient records: and chronicles, to determi! my 
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er fritable to an affair of ſuch vait importance. 
ner! 2 
ibis turn, was ſurprize that the ſtates ſhould 
‚ ce prepare their: inſwer. He aid, N Ly hat 


2445 to this in ute E Gnce t! hey were not Fur a 
4 ITE 3 50 tion, and therefore he gave them only the 
A of that day to confi ler of his demand.” The 
p av. the b. ares inſit! LCL T upon More e tit me, ann 0 the 
55 telt them three we eeks , reckoning from the 
, N. During which time they were to prepare 
8 IE ' had to © ie: T acainſt his pretenſions, and to 


ah ICC if 11s and monuments where they might 
1 to val late his demand. Although, according 
te the time appointed by . King, the next meeting 
„ b hd onthe 1tof June, we find in the jour- 
1 5 that of the 0 61 the ſame month. The 
hop 63 AN Pat 1 and Wells was the ſpeaker for the king; 
he recited what had been done in the two an 
e After which he added, that as the three 
ke which the ou hal granted to the ſtates were ex- 


pired, and that as ther had not produced or alledge:! 
am thing fo validate hag? Sy gat, his intention was to act 
bs virtue of his ackno-vledged ſovereignty over the king- 
dom of Sc ho 1, as a tovereign, to do juſtice to the 

The hiah chancellor having ended his ſpeech, and 
Ro Vert Bruc e. and demanded of him, whether 

id acknowledoe the king of England for ſove- 
relan * Scotland, an [ receive from him, as {uch, the 
mitice he ſued for. The journal adds, that Robert 
PB-yceantivered in clear and e xpre! s terins, that he owned 
the king of England for ſovereign lord of the realm of 
Seotland, and conſented to receive from him as ſuch, 
the nuduement t zat princ c ſhould think fit to pronounce. 


The 12 Me Gu {tio mn he [1 * 
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wat to Florence, each of Hol- 
;, lord of Abergavenny, they 
oth made the fame aniwer. After which, Patrick 
Wnhar, carl of March: William Roſs, Walter de 
ſuntercumbe, William Veſci by proxy, Robert de 
Prnkeny, and Nicholas de Soules, appeared and de- 
«+ aig to be admitted ſeparately, to prove that the 
crown of Scotland was devolved to them by right of 
fu cer mM. The lame queſtion was put to them, as to 
the three ſirſt, concerning Edward's right, to which 
baving returned the fame anfwer, their petition was ad- 
tte being abſent, his maſter of horte 
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ood up, and alledging ſome excuſe for his maſter's 
adlence, dem dec 111 1118 name, that he miglit be heard 
LIC next y, hich Was granted hun. 

On the morro w. after the chancellor had male are 
CIulation of all that had paſled to that time, Baliol, 


45 PIG ont. was aſked the fame queſtion as the reſt 
5 the cla, mans, and made the like anſwer. Which 
done, the chancellor Protec ted aloud in behalf of the 
e 4 Th at although the king of England acted on 
* this Occaſion as to creign lord of Scotland, yet he did 
EY en. 1 thi TeDy to cut himſelf off from the here- 
ditary right which he might have to the crown of that 
: king! lom,” or to exclude himtelf as to the propriety. 
: Thu be expreßhy reſerved to himſelf the liberty to 
proſecute his right, as well as the other claimants, in 

; duch manner „and at ſuch a time as he ſhould think 
ut. As { ſoon as the chancellor had done ſpeaking, 
= king repeated word for word the fame proteſtation 
"= - om mouth. Then John Cumin, lord of 
ch role up, and demanded leave to prove his 

1 right to the crow n. His requeſt was granted, 
er he had, with the other claunants, acknowledged 
f e ſoyereie gnty of the | king of England. What related 
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k "bg Pra on che Engliſh monarchs from time imme- 
"You As had accordingly done them homage, except 
| had taken advant: age of the inteſtine commotions 

ati on, or the reig Zn ot a weak prince, to withdraw 
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. ahlent biſhops and barons, in order to return an 


twing his maſter's rig ht for granted, addreiled himſelf 
1 


writing, whereby they acknowledged him for ſovereign 
lord of Scotland. This act was fined by all, and par- 
ticularly by Robert Bruce and John Baliol, and ſealed 
with their ſeals. As for the ſilence of the ſtates on this 
occaſion, Edward, without giving himſelf any farther 
trouble, conf ſtrued their ſilence into an aſſent, and by 
that means became poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty. The 
king now proceeded to repreſent to the claimants, that 
it would be to no purpoſe to give ſentence in favour of 
any one of them, if it was not in his power to ſee it 
executed. Upon this Foundation he demanded to be 
put in poſleſſion of the kingdom, that he might be able 
to deliver it to the perſon who ſhoule be declared king. 
To this the claimants conſented, and ſigned an act ac- 
cording to his defire. In this act they o. »wned the king 
of England for ſovereign lord of Scotland, and in that 
quality, for judge of the proceſs concerning the ſucceſ- 
fon. They promited to hold for valid the judgement 
he ſhould pronounce. They agreed he ſhoul: 1 be put in 
poſſeſſion of all the rere, of the kingdom, in order to 
reſtore it to him, to \ hom it ſhould be awarded. They 
aclded, however, tns c mae -e M, that he ſhoulc be obliged 
to give it up again two month afrer judgement given, 
in the ſame ſtate 1 he had received it, except the homage 
which the new king ſhould be obliged to do him for his 
poſſeſſions. 

The next ſtep which was taken, was to examine the 
proceſs concerning the crown, to the end the king mght 
know the grounds of their reſpective prete: afions. To 
this purpoſe they agreed, that Baliol and Cumin, as 
well for themſelves as for all the claimants, ſhould no- 
minate forty perſons, and that Robert Bruce, in like 
manner, ſhould chuie forty others, to examine into the 
rights of the competitors. That to theſe fourſcore, the 
king [ſhould add about twenty-four more, and theſe 
commiſſioners, after having maturely exami nedall things, 
ſhould make their report to the kin g accordingly. 

In the aſſembly of the 5th of June, they did nothing 
but give in the names of the examiners which had been 
cholen. The next day the king com a the exa- 
miners to appoint the time and ph ice of meeting, in or- 
der to proc ced to the enquiry. Ber ok upon Tweed 
was the place agreed upon. But ast hey coul. not agree 

5 "I 
about the time, the king fixed it to the 2d of Auguſt 
following. There was another aſſembly at Norham, 
wherein the regents of Scotland reſigned their patents to 
the king, and the governors of the C: th s their commit- 
ſions, to be diſpoſed of at his leaſure. Edward re- 
ceived, but returned them with the 3 alterations 
to make it appear that they governed in his name. The 
ſame day, he made the biſh » of Caithneis chancellor 
of Scotland, and joined with him in commiſſion Walter 
Hamondeſham an Engliſhman, one of his clerks. 

On the 12th of June, Edward iffued out orders " 
all that hel any office in the kingdom of Scotland, 
take the oath of allegiance to him ; this was done * 
day by all that were prelent. The clumants took the 
{ame oath, after which they broke up till the day ap- 
pointed for the N 15 Berwick. 

On the 3d of July, vard made the following pro- 
teſtation: 20 That Abc he had granted heretofore, 
that the affair of the ſucceſſion (hould be tricd in the 

kingdom of Scotland, yet he did not intend to bind 

« himtelf to the ſame con: iceicenfion, if the fame cate 

* ſhould happen again, or on any other occation.” 

The day appointed tor the examination being c "OMe, 
the commuttioners met at Berwick in the preſence of the 
king, and received the petitions of the claimants in the 
following order: 

Florence, earl of Holland, ſhowed that he was de- 
ſcended . from Ada, daughter of prince Henry, and 
filter to the kings Malcolm IV. and William. 


— — — 


« their allegiance. The king was, therefore, intitled to decide 
« this diſpute, nt in virtue of the reference made to him, 
« but in the quality of liege lord of the kingdom.“ 
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upon his being deſcended from Ilda, daughter of king 
William, and ſiſter of Alexander II. 1 

William Veſci aſſerted, that he was iſſue of Marga- 
ret, daughter of king William. 

Robert de Ly nkeny affirmed, that he came from 
Margaret, daughter of prince Henry, and filter of the 
kings Malcolm and William. 

Nicholas de Soules faid, that being grandſon of Alex- 
ander 1]. by Margery, Goond daughter of the king, and 
the race of Margaret, eldeſt ſitter of his moth ler, being 
extinct, the crown was devolved to him as next heir. 

Patrick Galythly founded his claim on his being grandl- 
ſon to king VV am. by Henry, ſon of that prince. In 
all appearance Henrv, father of Patrick, was a baſtard, 
ſince had he been legitimate, his ſon's title would have 
been indiſputable. 

Roger de lande ville claimed the crown as fon of 
Alfrica , daughter of king William. 

John Haſti: ngs m. aintained, that the kingdom of Scot- 
land being divifible, o wught to be "Ik red among the de- 
ſcendants of the three daughters of David, 8505 ot Hun- 
tingdon, the youngeſt of whom was his mothe 

Robert de Roſs Atiled hinm{clt iſſue ol of et la, cldeſt 
daughter of king William, and ſiſter ol Alexander II. 

John Cumin « derived his claim further hack, namely, 

from Donald, formerly King of Scotland. 

John Bal 110! {et {0! th, that he was {on of Deverguld, 
on eft daughter of Margaret, the eldeſt of the daughters 
of David, "earl of E luntins; don, and that the race ot king 
William being e extinct, he was che next heir to the late 
queen. 

Robert Bruce alledged, that he was one degree nearer 
than Baliol, becauſe, he was grand onto Do vid, whereas 
his rival was only grandion of his daughter. That 
Deverguld was 1n the fame degree with himſelt; But 
that ſhe could not claim the crown, becauſe it was the 
cuſtom that the males ſhould be preferred before the 
females, in the fame degree of conſanguinity. To 
ſtrengthen his title, he moreover added, that Alexan- 
der 1 had declared him his heir in cate he died without 
fine, and offered to xk it by living witneſſes. He 
alto maintained, that Alexander III. had always looked 
upon him as his prelumptive heir, and that he had ex- 
preſſed the tame to tho with whom he was molt tarn- 
liar. Theſe potions being read, and the king, ſays the 
Jour nal, willing to give the Comm! [11ONers tune to Cxa- 
mine int ths appoin ied the 24 of Ju je 1n the tollow- 
ing Year 1292 tor another atſembly , Wherein the ſeveral 
chat mants might more fully urge their reipective rights. 

On the day appointed, all the claimants, with the four— 
core examiners, repaired to Berwick, where Edward 
Was preter t. At the firſt meeting ambatladors from the 
king of Norway appearecl, and demancicd the crown for 
the king ma Her, father of the late queen. Their 
petition was received, but not til they had acknowledged 
the king of England for direct lord of Scotland; and 
thoſe of the other claimants were read, cach im its turn, 
and the commiſſioners 92 0 to examine them. But 
Edward, ſays the journal, conſidering that this exami— 
nation would be a long while about, and that it might 
be praqudictal to Scotland, propoſed that they ſhould 


their 


begin with examiming the titles ot John Baliol and 
Kol rt Bruce, vithe ut prejudice to the others, which 
ihould be diicufied aiterwards.  Thefirit queſtion winch 
was put, was by 85 Laws and cuſtoms they were to 


| riesen ent, about which Edward would 
in the firt? place have the advice of the exammineg com- 

mulioners, After much debate, they tolet the king that 
they. Could not gie him their advice, without further 
and twenty Unglith to 
len agreed. Notwith- 

HGUudAionwaslelt undeccd, and ifdward 
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The commitioners.met accordingly at the time ap- 
poled three queſtions tothem: 


and cultonis judgement was to be 
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Patrick Dunbar, earl of March, founded his claim | 


— 


given? Ho was he to proceed in cafe 
1 3 III 
of Eng! 7 and 8 cotland {ould be uncertait | ] 


ſite to one another? Whether judgement dae | 
Sen W ith reſpec * ro 25 kinzdom « t Bento W 
wie than with regard to earldoms, baronie: 43 
fiefs of the crown of England? To the fich 
anſwer; that in caſe there were found any 
or cuſtoms in the king's dominions, bythein ks; 3 
proceed. To the | cond, that if in lis [ 1 
was no certain law, he might eſtabliſh a 
the third. that the kingclom Of Scotland WW 
in the fame manner as other indiviſible fiat 
U pn theſe deciſions Edward ordere:! 
Jaliol to be called, and demanded winther 
thing to advance in ſupport of the reafor 
Cheir petitions. They replied - ia the a. 
Bruce began to ſpeak firſt. His reaſons wi 
the fuccetiion of acrownourzit to be tet tle! 
right by Which king reign, and not by 
are judged by; ant that, accordin 
right, the next 
the ſame reaſon, although private inhori! 
viſible, and the eldeſt had fume triste 
obſerved among ſubjects, it was not to wit! 
kingdom, to v. hich the next heit | 


ſubjects 
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out any diviſion. 3: He maintains. tl 
« | | | ! In 
ently happened in Scotland, that the cro- | 
award; d toth > Coltate alba; hn, preferab! 
and that the i eflon, in the funilvof th 


„ | 
not ſo eſtabliſhed; as that ! 

judice, ſince in that very hing 
tunes been preterre 


2 ! 
that 11 


d to ſons. 4. He t 
hough he was in the lame de, 
he ouvh! 
male heir. 

John B. ny next (poke, and bundle. 
genealogy of the royal amy, and 
deſcended from the eldeſt of the dauglite- 
or Huntinzdon, wiereas Bruce came fro; 
He rephed to the reatons of his 1 
tained, that the cultom of Engl 
land was, that the deicendant of the 
though tarther removed, 
kin deſcended from the Gunter. 
alledged about natural right, and rhe 1 
anſwered, that it was the bulinets of th, | lan 
to Sold that, AS l1O0Ve! reign, Wi) ) held * 0 Ann M Ge- a 
pendance on his crown, As tor the Tay | 
by Robert, of brothers preferred to 191 
that it lia never been done l 1 Scotland 
ation and vi: lenco. That, 


houever to LUCCA becaute 
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Ned, the kings of England, as {overe! 
the in nure bart) „and had placed the tons, 8 b 
heirs, O41 | lie thronc . hc further A f Anced. in 13 N ont 


oa he had produced, the example of age | thi 
IN um Rulus put in poitcton of the er, | 
n 0. Which had been uſurped by Donald. 
maintaincd, that luppoling what Nobert ha 
WA. be 41 ond d1{pute, DIVE no bencl: | 
having fialthed, and the: [C4107 | 
n examined, the ki ut the queſihen in th 1 
manner :- VI cher the niore 2 {LA uc 0! Lille ch 
daughter, was to be preſerre cendbl 
«from the voung Der? The 
ſioners W as, that accord ing to the laws and cuit 
both Ein 0 io, the de [cendants Of the elde“ | 
were to be preferred. Notwithfl: nding this | mal de. TER 
cthon, the king willing to make it appe ar that nes 
without paſtion and purtiality, cauled the 
to be debated again a long time in his 51 
appointed the 0th of November follosing, 
the deciſive icntence. On that day, Edward fo | 
declared, that Robert Bruce's pretenſions ver 7 ad 
grounded, and that the laws allowed hum 1 


lie COLL TEL 
"The two claimants 
nav! mg eo 
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deciſion of the com: 
ns 0! me 


8 
right to the crown of Scotland. AE the « Rye 
Bruce did not neceſlarily import the acdtinithon of les 
ſince there were other claimants, to that te MST Whi 


] 1 
dcred the cxammers to hear the 


. 


+ Bruce, finding bimſelf excluded by this ſentence, 
Ro, that he had another right which he would take 
dech 85 tage of, and juſtify in another form, the pre- 
We n To had to part of the kingdom. Upon which, 
ed his petition, which was admitted. John 
A made a demand of the third part of the king- 
Bag Put was rejected; and all the other claimants 
er cheir pretentions. ; | i 

baliol being now without a rival, Edward acknow- 
edoed that he was the only perſon that had a right to 
and to the crown. Accordingly Edward declared, 
u 911d be put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, ſav- 
rer to himſelf and his ſucceſſors, the right of 
ating their pretenſions to tho {a1 KINgdom, when 
the hould think proper“. Then he 2ddrefled himſelf 
40 the pew king and told him, that he ought to take 
e to gbvern his people with equity, in luch a man- 
* that for default of juſtice, or any other reaſon hat- 
. he hould not oblige his lovereign to make ule of 
his riabt to redrels grievances. After Which he ap- 
point Tuclday following for him to {wear fealty, and 
the Chriſtmas-Dav after to met lum at Newcattle, to 
do homige. Edward then Uipatched the neceſſary 
orders to put Baliol in poſſeſſion of the kingdom; and 
the neu king ſwore fealty to him November the 20th. 
In the oth, he acknowiedgel the ſovereignty of t he 
king of England over 5: 'dtland in very exprels an ſub- 
miilive terms, and cau ed an authentic ack Of 1t to be 
dran up. He was initailed at Scone with the u.ual 
formalities, and all the Scotch lords took their oath to 
kim, except Robert Bruce, ho was ablent. After 


WwWF 


t 
* 1 


which he went to Neweaſtie upon Tyne, where he did 
homage to the king, in ſuch expreſſions as it was not 
pob:Die to add any chuig to them to dencte more fully 
his dependancg- . 

We may here obſerve with Rapin, that if the defire 
of reigning nad cauled Bavioi to act contrary to the inte- 
reſt of Scotland, Edward's cagernets to eſtabliſh his {0- 
vereiauty over that kingdom, made him take a couric 
diametrically oppoſite to his own, as well as to the in- 
tercit of England. On an almoſt ſimiliar occaſion, pope 
Innocent III. was careful not to let the Engliſh feel too 
ſoon the weight of the ſovereignty, which he had ac- 
quired over them by the reſignat ion of king John. He 
du them to his yoke by degrees, left he ſhould alarm 
theta too much. But Edward proceeded not in the 
me cautiqus manner with regard to the Scots; hardly 
Nas 42 in poteſlion of the ſovereignty he had to much 
ned ic, but he made his vatſals feel the whole weight 
of Es power; and this rigour produced not the effect 
he zpectert, Far from contributing to keep that nation 
in ubjection, it ſerved only to fan the {moaking flax into 
a ime, and to cauſe them to ſeek meatures to free 
tixmlclves from the yoke he had unjuſtly laid upon 
them. 

Belore Edward left Newcaſtle, an opportunity offered 
to exert his new right, which he failed not to take hold 
o. A towniman of Berwick in 1293 having com- 
paincd to him of an injury, which he pretended to have 
recaved from ſome Engliſh comraittioners who had 
been lent into Scotland, Edward ſent the affair into 
Enpland to be tried there by his judges. The council 
of Scotland, looking upon this proceeding as a breach 
ol the king of England's promiles, ſent ſome of their 
members to repreſent to him, that he had obliged him- 
{ef not to draw out of the kingdom the affairs of the 


— — — - 
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| The decree in favour of Baliol was conccived in the fol- 
owing terms: 


. Nag . 
* Linking of England, as ſuperior and direct lord of Scot- 
Kili 1 that the faid John Baliol ſhall recover and have 
t the form * Myon With all its appurtenances, according 
and juſtly c is petition, upon condition that he do rightly 
we oo 18 vern the people ſubjeR to him, that none may 
mon to complain for want of juſtice; nor the king, 


48 i eric r 7 * 
rok n r lord of the kingdom, upon the ſame ſuit of the par- 
de hindered to int 


er er poſe his authority in direction; a right 

Weich the king E ‚ f i 
No _ ot England and his heirs always reſerved in 
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Scots. Edward thought this remonſtrance very ill- 
grounded, and replied, that the affair was of ſuch a na- 
ture, that he could not permit it to be tried any where 
but in his own courts, ſince it belonged not to vatlals to 
punith the miſdemeanors of thoſe that repreſented the 
perſon of the ſovereign. If he had ſtopped there, the 
Scots might have flattered themſelves, that this particu- 
lar caſe would not be made a precedent; but the king's 
intention was otherwiſe. To prevent the like com- 
Plaints for the future, he ſent to the council of Scotland 
the following declaration: That although during the 
** vacancy of the throne, he had made the Scots tome 
*« promies proper for that time, which he had punc- 
*© tually oblerved, he intended no longer to be bound 
by the {21d promiſes, ſince there was a king in Scot- 
“land, or to give up his right of trying all affairs re- 
*« lating to that kingdom, where and when he pleated.” 
He repeated this declaration ſome days after in his own 
chamber, before Baliol and a great number of lords of 
Moth nations. After which he added, © That he claimed 
a aright to ſummon the king of Scotland himſelf to ap- 
*« pear in England, whenever he thought convenient.“ 
The warmth with which he ſpoke ſtopped the mouth of 
Baliol, who, being in his power, believed it not proper 
| to make him any anſwer. But he did not come off fo. 
Iwo day after he ſaw himſelf conſtrained to draw up 
letters patent, whereby he renounced for himſelf and 
{uccetlors, all the promiſes, conceſſions, and ratifica- 
tions made by the king of England, during the vacancy 
ot the throne of Scotland, and approved of whatever 
Edward had done during that time. In return for this 
renunciation, Edward gave him a writing, whereby he 
acxnowledeged, that he had no other right to the king- 
dom of Scotland but that of homage. Moreover he 
promied, for himſelf and ſucceſſors, not to claim the 

guardiianſhip of young nobles, or the privilege of mar- 

rying them as he pleated. Shortly after another oppor- 

tunity offered, whereby Edward gave them a ſtronger 

proof of his intention to ſtretch his prerogative to its 

utmoſt boundary. | 

A merchant of Gaſcony put up a petition to him, 
wherein he ſet forth that Alexander III. late king of 
Scotland, was indebted to him in a certain ſum, which 
was full due to him, notwithſtanding all his ſollicitations 
to the new king tor payment: that, therefore, he applied 
to him, as ſovereign of the king of Scotland, for juſtice. 
iward early embraced this opportunity of exerting 
his right, and {ſummoned the king of Scotland to appear 
at Weſtminſter the morrow after Aſcenſion- Day, to an- 
{wer in perſon to the complaints brought againſt him by 
the merchant. This firſt citation bears date the 8th of 
March, about two months after Edward's departure 
from Newcaſtle. 

Eight days after he ſent a ſecond ſummons to Baliol, 
upon the following occaſion. Whilſt he was {till at 
Berwick, he had given orders to the regents of Scotland 
to put Macduff, earl of Fife, in poſſeſſion of certain 
lands to which the earl laid claim. Theſe orders had 
been executed before the coronation of Baliol, whilſt 
Edward was full madder of Scotland. In the firſt par- 
lament which the new king held at Scone, the earl of 
Fife was accuſed of unjuſtly taking poileſhon of theſe 
lands, the cuſtody whereot belonged to the king. Here- 
upon the parliament ordered the earl to be impriſoned. 
Some time after, the nobleman being tet at liberty, car- 
ried his complaints to Edward; whereupon the king ot 


0 


* 


ſuch caſes, when he would make uſe of it. Dated at Berwick, 
gth of November, 1292.” 

+ The form of the homage was thus: —“ Sire, my lord 
Edward, king of England, and ſovereign lord of the kingdom 
of Scotland; I John Baliol, king of Scotland, become your 
liegeman for the whole kingdom of Scotland, with its appur- 
tenances, which kingdom I claim and hold, and ought of right 
to hold, for me and my heirs, kings of Scotland, hereditary, 
of you and your heirs, kings of England, of life and limb and 
true honour, againſt all men that may live and die.” Vide 


| Rymer's Feedera, tom. 11. p. 593- 
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Scotland was again ſummoned to appear betore Edward, 
whereſoever he ſhould be, the day after Prinity-Sunday. 

The 1 5th of June following, the king took a freſh 
occaſion to ſummon Baliol upon another account. 
Whilſt he was at Newcaſtle he had ordered Walter de 
Huntercomb, governor of the Ifle of Man, to put Balio! 


in poſſeſſion of the Iſle, the which was accordingly done. 


Shortly after a lady named Auſtrica, who laid claim to 
that ifle, demanded it of the king of Scotland, and her 
demand being rejected ſhe complained to Edward. Up- 
on her complaint, Balio! was again cited to appear in 


perſon fifteen days after Michaelmas, in what place 


ſoever the king ſhould then be. The ſheriffs ot North- 
umberland were ordered by Edward to notify this fum- 
mons to the king of Scotland himſelf before credible 
witnefles. 

A ſew months after Baliol received another ſummons, 
upon the following occaſion: David, king ot Scotland, 
had formerly granted to the monaltery ot Reading, in 
England, a certain priory, held at the bilhopric of St. 
Andrews. Afterwards this priory had been altenated by 
the abbot of Reading to the biſhop of St. Andrews. 
The ſucceſſor of the abbot, willing to recover the pri- 
ory, pretended that the alienation had been made againſt 
the conſent of the majority of the monks, and thereupon 
put up a petition to the king. The biſhop being in- 
tormed of it, appealed to the pope, and his appeal was 
admitted by the court of Scotland. Upon the com- 
plaints made to Edward by the abbot of Reading, about 
the admitting of the appeal, Baliol was again ſummoned 
to appear in perſon filteen days after the feaſt of St. 
Martin. 

In the follow ing year, 1294, Edward took occaſion to 
treat this prince in the tame haughty manner, by com- 
manding him to appear before him in order to anlwer 
for himſelf, tor having refuſed to do juſtice to the biſhop 
of Durham, in an affair relating to his dioceſe “. 

The repeated inſtances of ill-uſage which Baliol met 
with from the king of England, particularly when he was 
before the Englith houle of parhament, made him {eek 
an alliance with France, in order to be revenged ot the 
tyrannical Ldward. About the fame time, anno 1295, 
iz war broke out between France and {England ; and 
Baliol became more in hopes of freeing himlelt from the 
Engliſh yoke. A private quarrel between tome Englith 
and French mariners, was the occaſion of this rupture. 
At the fame tune it eve the king of France a handle to 
ſummon Edward before the court of peers, and an op- 
portunity to take jrom him Guienne by a ſtratagem. 
Before they came to an open war, Edward endeavoured 
by way of negociation, to recover that duchy from the 
king of France. But Philip, who was not ignorant of 
the king of Scotland's deſigns, prolonged matters till 
that prince ſhould have declared his intentions. During 
the negociation, Baliol ſent ambaſladors to France, on 
pretence of renewing the ancient alliance between tlie 
two nations; but lil real deſign was to enter into a ſtrict 
union with Philip, by the marriage of Edward hrs fon 
with a daughter of the earl of Valois, brother to that 
monarch. How privately fozver this negociation was 
carried on, Edward had intelligence that ſome plot was 
contriving againſt him at Paris; and to prevent the de- 
ſigns of the king of Scotland, he demanded of him the 
aitles of Berwick, Jedburgh, and Roxborough, pro- 
nuting to reſtore them as ſoon as matters were made up 
with France. But without rejecting entirely this de- 
mand, Baliol found means to gain time, whilſt he con- 
tinued to take meaſures to throw off the yoke of the 
Knglſh. As ſoon as his ambafladors had concluded 
with France the league he had propoſed, he thought it 
time to declare his mind. He was carneſtly ſolicited to 
it by Philip, who knowing that Edward was preparing 
tor war, was deſirous to raile hum troubles at home, 
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Copies of the above ſummonſes may be ſeen at length in 
the Collection of Public Acts, tom. 11. p. 605, 606, 608, 615. 
This letter complained of the frequent injuries he had 


which might hinder him from thinking on mean: 
cover Guienne. Balio] had been a long while ; 
pence on account of the oath he had taken to the n 

of England. But to remove this icruple, Phil: 10 
procured the pope's diſpenſation for him, by whic s 
was abſolved from his oath. Whereupon, findin : : 
lelt tecure from the church's cenſures, and * Ing 
further uneafinels on account of his oath, he by 


to ro. 
n ſul. 


g 5 He 1 reſolve, 

toproceed. Edward, ſurpriſed at this reſolution, wi 5 
0" . 0 5 inc! 
quickly came to his knowledge, formed a defipn of 

In of re. 


linquiſhing lus affairs in France, and employed hi 
parations againſt Scotland. He conſidered that B 
revolt, gave him a plauſible pretence to make } 
maſter of that kingdom; the conqueſt where 
be to him of much greater importance than the recover 
of Guienne. Inſtead, therefore, of his embarking h; 
army for France, as he had intended, he marched i. 
rectly for Scotland. In the mean time, Baliol, who te 
pended upon the aſſiſtance the king of France had 9 
miſed him, ſent to the king of England the nde i 
the Cordeliers of Roxborough, to deliver a letter wa 
his own hand. On the perulal of this letter, Edwrs 
became the more exaſperated, and continuing his mac. 
towards Scotland, and perceiving his affairs in France 
were in a very ill ſituation, he retolved to make a con- 
queſt of that kingdom, as the Englith hiſtorians conſch 
on this occaſion. Here we may fix the beginning of 
the long war, which bred in the hearts of the Eno 
and Scots a mutual animoſity, which time has not been 
able to extinguiſh in the minds of the vulgar even a 
this day. 

Edward, in 1296, having advanced as far as Newcaſtl, 
with a deſign to beſiege Berwick, ſent a fleet to ſea, with 
orders to prevent any approaches to the city which le 
intended to beſiege. But the fleet was ſurpriſed by the 
Scots, who burnt and ſunk eighteen ſhips. About the 
lame time, they gained an advantage over ſome Eng- 
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liſh troops, who advanced in order to ſeize a certan 
poſt. The Engltih loſt upwards of a thouſand men. 
This ſucceſs, which elevated the king of Scotland, 
terved only to ſtir up Edward to revenge, and put hin 
upon exerting his utmoſt to ſubdue a people who app. 
ed ſo reſolute to ſhake off his yoke. Edward, wel 
knowing that Bruce had not acquieſced but by force in 
the judgement pronounced in favour of Baliol, made 
lum an offer of the crown, provided he would declare 
againſt Bahol. Bruce accepted the offer with joy, and 


friends, who had not ſwore to Baliol but upon a motive 
of tear. Having taken theſe meaſures, Edward entered 
Scotland, and laid fiege to Berwick, which he became 
maſter of by the following ſtratagem: After he had al- 
ſaulted the town ſeveral days, Ee ſuddenly railed the 
ſiege. At the fame time, by means of ſome foldiers wv 
pretending to delert, threw themſelves in the town, be 
cauled a rumour to be ſpread, that the approach of tac 
king of Scotland, who was haſtening with tuccours, 
obliged him co retne. This rumour was quickly fol- 
lowed by the falſe news of Baliol's being but a league 
off ready to enter the town. Upon thele forged ade 
the ſoldiers and burghers ſallied out in crowds to mee! 
him, imagining that Edward was already at a good al 
tance. The multitude without a leader, being fallen 
into an ambulh, and endeavouring to retreat with pie. 
cipitation, were ſo briſkly purtued, that the Engliſh en- 
tered the town and made a great ſlaughter. It 1s 1 
firmed that above {even thouſand Scots periſhed in dus 
action. 

Edward being thus maſter of Berwick. marched to- 
wards Dunbar with detign to beſiege it. He was but 
juſt arrived before the town, when he received intel 
gence that Baliol was approaching at the head of 2 ow 
merous army. Though he had nut expected that th 
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received from him, of the many ſummons iſſued upon . 
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light occaſions, and the bare petitions of private pertols 


laſtly, declared to him, that he would be no longer bis . We 
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ſtrengthened Edward's party with a great number ct 
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could be ready fo ſoon, he gladly received the 
in hopes of obtaining a victory which would ren. 
ler of the whole kingdom. Baliol advanced 
„ bart with equal ardor, reſolutely bent upon de- 

oo his 6 one battle, whether he ſhoul! be a free man 
cianng 7 The two armies coming to an engagement, 
Of eee at while with equal bravery, though not with 
tune. The Scots found themſelves at 
the 5 e to give ground, after having loſt the 
length = f theit troops. Their loſs in this action is 
1 F to above twenty thouſand men; a loſs 
Seen and diſheartening, that they were not able for 
long while to oppoſe the progrels of the conquerors. 
After this victory, Edward marched back to Dunbar, 
whoſe gates were opened to him. He then marched to 
Roxborough, which he became maſter of with the ſame 
axle, After this he approached Edinburgh, the caſtle 
whereof ſurrendered in eight days. He then ſerzed 
Sterling, Perth, and all the conſiderable places of the 
kingdom : and before the end of the campaign, Baltol 
1nd the nation ſubmitted to his mercy. Upon this con- 
dition he granted them peace. The king of Scotland 
went to him at Kincardin, and appearing before him 
with a white rod in his hand, he reſigned his kingdom 
o him, to be diſpoſed of according to his pleaſure. 
Ms reſignation was drawn up in form, and ſigned by 
Bahol, and the greateſt part of the barons of Scotland, 
and ſealed with the great ſeal of the kingdom. To con- 
gran this new acquiſition, Edward ordered the ſtates of 
&t!and to aflemble at Berwick, where all the nobility 
and thoſe that had any poſts in the kingdom, ſwore 
falty to him, and delivered up all the caſties and places 
they were ſtill in poſſeſſion of. Among the Scotch 
| nobles, the carl of Douglas was the only perlon that 
refuled to {wear to a prince who had no right to the 
ſoxereigrity of Scotland, but what force had given him. 
His refuſal drew on him the indignation of Edward, 
who having commanded him to be conducted to Eng- 
land, kept him in clote confinement, where he ended 
his days, without his misfortunes being ever able to 
bring him to acknowledge Edward for his ſovereign. 
Baliol was lixewiſe ſent into England and ſhut up at firſt 
in the Tower of London: but afterwards he was re— 
move! to Oxford, where, ſays Rapin, he founded the 
college which bears his name“. Other Scotch lords, 
whom Edward judged neceſſary to ſecure, were ſhut 
up in ſeveral pritons in England, and if ſome were per- 
mitied to have their liberty, it was on condition that they 
ſnould keep in the ſouthern parts, without paſſing the 
Trent upon pain of death. He might eaſily have been 
crowned king of Scotland ; but his intention was not 
that the two kingdoms ſhould continue any longer di- 
nded. He had a mind to unite Scotland to England, 
4s he had done Wales, and to make but one kingdom 
of the whole iſland of Britain. This evidently appeared 
rom his removing into England the crown and ſcepter 
of Scotland, with the reſt of the enſigns of royalty, and 
ery thing which might ſhow the leaſt ſigns of the 
therty the Scots had hitherto enjoyed. But it was not 
o caq a matter to blot out of their minds, the remem- 
Vance ot that liberty. He did not forget to cauſe the 
lamous ſtone, on which the inauguration of their kings 
” performed to be conveyed from Scone. The 
People ot Scotland had all along placed in that ſtone a 
kind of fatality. They fancied that whilſt it ſhould re- 
mam in their country, the ſtate would be unthaken, 
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* T. 
Pi however, proves a miſtake, for Baliol college was 
caſtle > the reign of Henry III. by John Baliol of Bernard- 
the Iſo 22 tather to John Baliol the king. He only laid 
5 a. N. It and ſettled yearly exhibitions upon ſome ſcho- 
jet to I) = us death, 1269, he recommended his pious pro- 
bn his wite, She {ſettled the exhibitioners in a 
ditch, in which the hired in Horimangers-ſtreet, now Can- 
a er Afterwards, in 1284, ſhe purchaſed Mary's- 
charter Ar. ſame place, and ſettled the ſociety there by her 


ontirmed by her fon John Baliol, the king; and by 


"wer, biltop of Lincoln. 
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but the moment it ſhould be removed out of it, great 
revolutions would enſue. For this reaſon Edward had 
taken it away, that he might make the Scots believe 
the time of the diſſolution of their monarchy was come, 
and put them out of hopes of recovering their liberty +. 
But how much ſoever they were attached to this famous 
ſtone, they had a greater lots on this occaſion, The 
burning their records, which was done by Edward's 
orders, was to them and their poſterity a loſs which time 
could not repair. Beſides theſe precautions, Edward 
ſecured his conqueſt, by placing Engliſh garriſons and 
governors in all the caſtles; and having left John War- 
ren, earl of Suſſex, to command in Scotland, he re- 
turned in triumph to England. 

Edward next turned his thoughts towards compelling 
the French to give him ſatisfaction for the diſturbances 
they had cauſed in Guienne. Every fince the treaty 
concluded between Lewis and Henry III. the two na- 
tions had lived in friendſhip and amity ; when a quarrel 
between two perſons of little conſideration proved the 
occaſion of the two monarchs taking arms. A Norman 
pilot, and an Engliſh mariner, having fallen out in a 
port of Guienne, where they had landed, the pilot was 
killed. Whether the magiſtrates of the port neglected 
to bring the murderer to juſtice, or whether he was not 
in their power, the Normans finding that the murder 
of their countryman was left unpuniſhed, reſolved to be 
revenged. To that end, they ſurpriſed an Engliſh veſſel 
and hung up the pilot at the yard- arm. Theſe repriſals 
drew on others on both ſides, fo that the Engliſh and 
Normans made fierce war upon one another, whenever 
they met, even to the plundering one another's ſhips 
when it was in their power. Theſe bickerings among 
the people continued a long time. but the two kings 
were not concerned in the quarrel. It happened, how- 
ever, that ſome Engliſh ſhips having met a Norman 
fleet laden with wine, they carried them to England. 
The proprietors having complained to the king of 
France, he demanded the reſtitution of the fleet, and 
immediate ſatisfaction for the outrage. Edward not be- 
ing in haſte to return an anſwer, Philip the Fair, who 
was naturally of a haughty temper, ſummoned him to 
appear in perſon before the court of peers, to anſwer to 
the complaints made againſt him. This ſummons was 
iſſued in 1294, about the time when Edward cited the 
king of Scotland for very trifling matters, to appear be- 
fore the Engliſh parliament as above related. The 
French hiſtorians ſay, that Edward not appearing, but 
{ending to Paris Edmund his brother in his ſtead, 
Philip, who was not ſatisfied with that, diſpatched 
the conſtable de Neſle into Guienne, where he {ſeized 
upon Bourdcaux, with all the remainder of the pro- 
VINCE. 

Edward having been ſummoned before the peers, did 
not think proper to appear in perſon. He lent prince 
Edmund his brother to Paris to anſwer for him, with 
orders to avoid the engaging in a war with France. 
Accordingly the prince was fully impowered to give the 
king of France all the ſatisfaction he could reaſonably 
deſire. Edmund found the French monarch extremely 
incenſed, and laviſh in his threats. After ſeveral in- 
ſtances to enter into a treaty, his negociation ſeeming 
to him entirely fruitleſs, he reſolved to return home. 
When he was ready to ſet out, the two queens, namely, 
Mary of Brabant, widow of Philip the Hardy, and 
Joanno of Navarre, wife of the preſent king, intreated 


—— 


+ Kenneth, king of Scots, having made a general ſlaughter 
of the Pits, near the monaſtery of Scone, placed a ſtone there 
incloſed in a wooden chair, for the inauguration of the kings. 
It had been brought out of Ireland into Argyle, and king 
Edward cauſed it to conveyed to Weſtminſter, On it was 
engraven this diſtich: 


Ni fallat Fatum, Scott, quocunque locatum 
Inveniunt Lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. Camd. 


Or Fate's deceiv'd, and Heaven decrees in vain, 
Or where they find this ſtone, the Scots thall reign. 
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him to renew the negociation with them. The great 
defire they expreſſed of procuring a firm peace between 
the two kings, and the orders Edmund had recerved 
from the king his brother, eaſily induced him to con- 
fent to their propoſal. The two queens repreſented to 
him, that Philip wasextremely exaſperated at the aitronts 
he had received from Edward's ſubjects, and particu- 
larly from certain perſons of Guienne, againſt whom he 
was incenſed to the laſt degree: that therefore it was 
impoſſible to come to an agreement, unleſs a reaſonable 
ſatisfaction was made him. They added, as the king's 
honour was concerned in this affair, and that there was 
no other way to appeaſe him, but by Edward's making 
him a public reparation, which would let all the world 
ſee, that he diſclaimed what had been done by his ſub- 
jects. To that end they propoſed that Xaintes, Tal- 
mond, Puymiol, Penne, and Montflauguin together 
with the perſons complained of, ſhould be delivered up 
to Philip. But as this reparation ſeemed unreaſonable, 
they gave Edmund to underſtand that it was only for 
form {ake, and that Philip would oblige himtelt to re- 
ſtore back the towns and perlons, upon their intreating 
him to to do. They allo promiſed, that as ſoon as the 
king's honour ſhould be fecure by this {atisfaction, he 
would revoke the ſummons, and give Edward a lafe- 
conduct 19 come to hun at Amiens, where he would re- 
ceive his homage. IJmund coniented to all theſe pro- 
poſals, provided the two gueens would fign a writing 
which ſhould be drawn up, and promiſe with an oath, 
that the particulars agreed upon ſhould be punctually 
performed. This treaty, which was ſigned by the two 
queens, and which for the fake of the king of France's 
honour was to be kept ſecret, was ſent to Edward, who 
appeared very well ſatisficd with it. Thus Edward 
acted like a wite politician; and whillt this affair was 
negotiating at Paris, he made himſelf maſter of Scotland. 
Finding therefore that the French King was ſatisſied 
with an outward lhow of reparation, he reſolved to give 
it him more ſully than he llimſelf defired, that he might 
the better ſecure a peace with France. With this view 
he gave Edmund power to deliver up to the king of 
France, ail Guienne with its metropolis, and tent po— 
ſitive orders to the ſeneſchal to obey whatever the 
prince ſhould command him without any exception, 
Edmund having acquainted the king of France with the 
orders he had received, let him Know that he was ready 
to put then) in execution; but on condition that in the 
pretence of credible witneties, the king would promiſe 
with his on mouth, to perform the articles of agree- 
ment ſigued by the iwo gueens. Phih was very willing 
to give jim that latislaction, and going into a certain 
room attended by the duke of Burgundy, he gave his 
royal word, before tne duke, the two queens, Blanch 
of Navarre wife of Edmund, and the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dora, to pertormthat treaty, At the ſame time, he revoked 
with his own mouth Kdward's ſummons, and ordered 
the revocation to be publithed before the whole com- 
pany by the bithop of Orleans, Edmund thinking he 
had made all ture on that tide, gave orders to the ſeneſ- 
chal of Guienne, to deliver up the dukedom to the per- 
lon that ſhould be impowered by the king of France. 
Nalhh de Netle, conſtable of France, was commiſſioned 
io take poſleſſion of Guienne in Philip's name. The 
[cneichal would have proceeded with caution, and not 
delivered up the province but upon the terms of the 
treaty, Winch Edmund had informed him of. But the 
conſtable refuled to be ticd to any conditions, alledging 
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* On account of the perfidy of the king of France, the 
Englith ambafladors received orders to revoke the homage 
done by Edward to Philip; which was accordingly done in this 
torm: © Sir, our lord the king of England, lord of Ireland, 
and duke of Aquitain, did you homage conditionally, namely, 
according to the form of the peace made between your anceſ- 
tors aud his, the which you have not kept. Moreover, that 
all differences between your ſubje&s and his might be ended, 
a ſecret treaty was made between you and my lord Edmund 
his brother, as you may remember, wherein were contained 
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he knew nothing of the treaties which might ben 

between the two kings, and had orders only to P 
poſſeſſion of Guienne in his maſter's name. Fo 
which, he demanded that the perſons agreed 7 
ſhould be put into his hands, and ordered them 
carried to Paris. 

All the articles being performed on the part of k 

land, Edmund demanded the reſtitution of Guin 
and of the perſons ſtipulated in the ſecret treaty 7 | 
which it was anſwered, that his demand ſhould bee 
mined into by the king's council. At the fame * it 1 
Philip {ent him word, that he ſhould not be ſurprizeg 
if he gave him a ſomewhat rough anſwer before the 
council, on account of ſome members who were ry 
the ſecret, but as ſoon as they thould go out, he woll ch 
give him entire ſatisfaction. Edmund, depending upon it 
his word, appeared before the council, where Phit | 
was prelent, and demanded the reſtitution of Guienne 
to which that monarch roughly replied, he would Wh 
reſtore it. This anſwer not having furprized the Prince 
who expected it, he withdrew into the next room, nat. 
ing for the performance of the king's promiſe, and they He 
let him ſtay there ſome time, without giving him uy ſar 
other anſwer. At length, the biſhops of Orleans and In 
Tournay went to him and acquainted him, that it was | 
vain to wait any longer, for the king would not be ſo. 


Upon JU 
to he It 1 


licited any more about that affair. Some days after, and 
Philip came to the parliament, without baving ac ho 


quainted Edmund with it, and ordered the king of Eng. det 
land to be publicly cited to appear, and anlwer to the 


articles exhibited in the fumnions. Edmund not being Av 
then in the palace, Hugh de Vere, and Henry de Lacy, | 
Edward's ambailadors, ſaid, that they could not hare He 
imagined that this aflair could be decided juſtly, butac- lea 
cording to the treaty which had been made, eſpecia wit 
conſidering that the ſummons had been recalled. Thi ſtre 
excuſe not being admitted, they were diſmiſſed; and 

although they demanded only till the next day, that they Fl; 


might confult with the king's brother, they could not WO 
obtain that favour. So the court decreed the conhice- 
tion of Guienne to the king of France “. 

Notwithſtanding Edward's dijapprobation of Pally 


treachcrous behaviour, he choſe rather to leave Guience C0! 
in the hands of that prince, than to relinquiſii the wat hay 
with Scotland, which to him ſeemed Oi greater moment. the 
The French boaſt of having gained a battle under th 


earl of Valois, which action, without doubt, was of but thi 
little importance. The ſuperiority, however, of th: 
earl of Valois's forces, conſtrained 1dmund to ſhut him- 
ſelt up in Bayonne, where he died in 1296+. 

It was not in Galcony that Edward intended to exert 
his utmoſt ag France. He was ſenuble, that it would 
be a difficuit matter to recover a province {0 remote 
trom England, and where he had no place but Bayonns 
left. The carl of Flanders at this time was in fuch4 
ſlate, that he was obliged to leek for protection agar: 
France, and he could find none either 10 near or 10 [ea 
as that of the king of England, who burned v ith delit 
to be revenged. The earl's diſſatisfaction was no let 
to the kecn and penetrating eye of i.dward, W119 tis 
better to form an alliance with that prince, demande 
his eldeſt daugliter in marriage for prince Edward 1 
ſon, judging that this would be an intailible means!“ 
bind hint ttrongly to his interetts. This negochde, 8 
though tecret, came to Philip's knowledge, and 5 
him great uncafinets, But he took no notice ot BY 
matter, ict by to doing he ſhould deprive Ai: ot the 
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certain articles which you have not performed, though en " 
done more than was promiſed on his part. Lie has n nm 

ou twice by his ſaid brother, and a third time by the 7 0 
| mi and other great men of your kingdom, tv rettore 


his land of Guienne, and to deliver up thol- of his * 
whom you detain in priſon, the which you have refuſes f 
therefore it ſeems good to him that you no 102ger hows red ex 
tor your vaſſal; accordingly he refuſes to be ſo for the fury e. 


+ He was afterwards buried in Weſtminiſter- Abbe). 
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ins to prevent an alliance ſo prejudicial to France. 
mean: als his ends, he appeared to know nothing of 
To e and having, upon ſome pretence, drawn 
_ hs counteſs to Paris, he kept them priſoners. 
1 1 Kind of favour that he would give them their 
nn condition they (ould deliver up their daughter 


"1. and oblige themſelves to break their alliance 
in holtages * e 


h Edward on pain of excommunication. Guy was 
1 ſooner in his dominions, than he practiſed all manner 
> ay i get lis daughter out of Philip's hands; but 
it was impoſſible to ſucceed, Philip was too apprehen- 
cre of the carl's union with England, voluntarily to let 
o the pledge he had in his power. 

During tacie tranſactions, the affairs of Scotland, 
which wholly engroſſed Edward, afforded him neither 
kiſure nor opportunity to think of the war, he had pro- 
«ted againft Philip. But as ſoon as matters were ripe, 
he turned his thoughts to revenge. Philip's fraudulent 
occeding being an affront which could not eafily be 
frootten, he put a great reſtraint upon himſelf, in de- 
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lung thus long to find means to make him repent of it. 
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However, as he was about to deal with a potent adver- 
ary, it was neceſfary that he ſhould have on foot a pow- 
el army, which England alone was not able to pro- 
nde him with. With this view he ſought means to 
ſorm beycnd ſea a formidable league againſt France; 
and although it ſeemed a difficult matter, he failed not, 
koweyer, to bring it about. Beſides the earl of Flan- 
ders, whom he gained without much trouble, Adolphus 
of Natlau, lately elected emperor; Albert, duke of 
Auſtria, the archbiſhop of Cologne, and ſeveral other 
princes of Germany, the duke of Brabant, the earls of 
Holland, Julicrs, and Luxemburgh, were engaged in the 
league, by the great ſums Edward was to furniſh them 
with. All theſe princes, proud of their numbers and 
ſtrength, {ent a defiance to Philip at Cartels, of whom 
he was offended with none ſo much as with the earl of 
Flanders, who being his vaſſal, plainly told him, he 
would no longer acknowledge him for ſovereign. 

In 1297, whilſt Philip was preparing to repulſe this 
attack, Edward endeavoured to procure the money he 
ſtood in need of, by reaſon of his engagements with the 
confederate princes. To this end he aſſembled a par- 
lament at St. Edmundfbury, and obtained a ſubſidy of 
the eighth part of the moveables of the citizens of Lon- 
don, and a twelfth of the reſt of his lay ſubjects. But 
their example could not influc:ce the clergy ; who pre- 
tended, they were exempted from giving any aids to the 
king, by virtue of a bull * which Boniface VIII. had 


-'i$ tention was to make a powertul diverſion in 
Tucnze, v hilſt he ſhould preſs the enemy on this fide 
ot Elansjers. But he had much ado to find lords who 
auch terve in any place but where he commanded in 
petiva, Fvyery one defired to be excuſed ſerving in 
Culenne, though they were willing to furniſh the quota 
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Ea By this bull all eccleſiaſtics were expreſsly forbidden to 
12 taxes to (ecular princes without the confent of the 
"Guy 3 ir clergy's refuſal extremely offended the king. 
er pars before he proceeded to violent methods, he 
3 to be repreſented to the principal members, that ſince 
A 1 of fiefs in the kingdom, and enjoyed the 
2 _ i the laws, as well as the reſt of his ſubjects, it 
e a: onable they ſhould contribute to the public ex- 

dur theſe remonſtrances anſwered not his purpoſe. 


by 1. he found he could not prevail with them, he command- 
we = lay fees pole 
0 
expreſ] * - e thrown out of the proteCtion of the laws, 
3 Nr his judges to do them juſtice, in any caſe 
| 8 ry bold ſtep aſtoniſhed the elergy, who never 
No. * So like reſolution, in any king of England. 


Jed by the clergy to be ſeized, and their 
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of troops to which their fiefs obliged them. Edward 
was not ſatisfied with their excuſes, ànd therefore threat- 
ened to give their lands to ſuch as would be more obe- 


dient. "Theſe menaces raiſed great commotions amo 
the nobles; who were far from thinking that their lan1s 
were at the king's diſpoſal. Humphrey Bohun, h gh- 
conſtable, and Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk and grand 
marſhal, were more hardy than the reſt, and poſitively 
aſſerted, that they were ready to follow him where he 
ſhould command in perſon, and no where elſe. The 
grand marſhal added, he was willing to lead the van- 
guard under the king as his office obliged him; but he 
would not ſerve under the command of any other, to 
which no man had a right to compel him. The king 
anſwered in a great paſſion, * That he would make 
him do it.“ To which the other calmly replied, 
% You ſhall not.” By the eternal God, ſaid the 
king, you ſhall march or be hanged.” © By the 
eternal God, replied the earl, I will neither march 
nor be hanged;” and immediately withdrew without 
returning any more to court. 

The r and fatal inſtances of the inſolence of 
the barons, during the reign of Henry III. convinced 
Edward how cloſely they united when they wiſhed to 
defend their privileges, ſo that he dared not hazard 
his reputation and quiet, in a war againſt them. In the 
diſpoſition the barons were in, it was ſcarce to be doubt- 
ed, but they would have united againſt him, in caſe he 
ſhould have proceeded againſt thoſe who boldly oppoſed 
him. He had full greater reaſon to be confirmed in 
this opinion, when he heard that, dreading his reſent- 
ment, they began to raiſe troops in their defence, in 
caſe he had deſigned to attack them. Not long after he 
turned thoſe two noblemen out of their poſts, becauſe they 
refuſed todo ſomething relating to their offices, for fear 
of falling into his power. On this account, when he 
was about to embark, he received from the biſhops, 
carls, barons, and commons of the realm, a long re- 


nation, and the ſeveral violations of the Great Charter. 
This procceding made him ſenſible that he mult act 
with deliberation, and caution, left he ſhould provoke a 
nation which ſeemed ready to take fire upon the firſt 
occaſion that might offer. He returned therefore a mild 
anſwer to the remonſtrance, promiſed, upon his ho- 
nour, to redreſs when he came back, all the abuſes com- 
plained of. He entreated the nobles to ſit down in 
quiet during his abſence, aſſuring them, that he would 
give them entire ſatisfaction. He alſo publiſhed a pro- 
clamation-þ to juſtify his conduct, and ſho the reaſons 
which had induced him to turn out theſe two great offi- 
cers. Amongſt other things, he ſaid in his proclama- 
tion, that he had been informed his people were made 
to believe, that hie had refuſed to receive remonſtrances 
tending to the good of the public, which he affirmed to 
de without foundation. He expreſſed hkewile great 
ſorrow, for having put his ſubjects to vaſt expence for 
the maintenance of the wars he had been engaged in, 
and defired his people to excuſe what neceſſity had con- 
ſtrained him to do, promiſing to ſee the Great Charter 
punctually obſerved for the time to come. He was as 
good as his word ſhortly after. The prince his fon, 
whom he had left regent, having aſſembled the parlia- 


— 
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Some of them, however, compounded with the king for the 
fifth part of their goods, and their example drew over the reſt. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury was treated more ſeverely, as 
he was not only the firſt adviſer of the clergy's refuſal, but 
perſiſted in it more obſtinately than the others. The king or- 
dered all his eſtate to be ſeized, with the revenues of the mo- 
naſteries of his dioceſe, and put the management of them in 
the hands of officers, who left the monks no more than what 
was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. In all appearance, this 
was done to puniſh them, for having too warmly eſpouſed the 
part of their archbiſhop. The king's reſolutibn at length made 
that prelate ſtoop, who, to recover the good opinion of his 
ſovereign, gave him a fourth part of his goods. 

+ This proclamation may be ſeen at large in the Collection 
of Public acts, 11. p. 785. 
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ment which granted him a large ſubſidy, confirmed the | 
had engaged in his quarrel, 


two charters of king John, by an authentic act, which 
was fhened in Flanders by the king himſelf, and ſealed 
with the great {cal which he had carried along with him. 

During the time Edward was employed at home in 
making preparations toſupport the league he had formed 
againſt France, Philip was no lets buſied in ſeeking 
means to repulſe the blow preparing againſt him. He 
ſtrengthened himſelf by alliances with the kings of Cat- 
tile and Arragon, and raiſed a powertul army, whilſt 
Joanna, queen of Navarre, his wife, was drawing toge- 
ther her own forces to aſſiſt him. Champagne, which 
belonged to this princeſs, was firſt attacked by the earl 
of Bar, one of Edward's allies, who ravaged that pro- 
vince. But the ſequel of that undertaking was as fatal 
to the earl, as the beginning had been proſperous. Up- 
on the queen's approach, who was advancing to defend 
her country, the earl, ſeized with fear, was compelled to 
NNE to that princeſs, who ſent him priſoner to 

arts. 

The confederate princes delayed to ſend their troops 
into Flanders. Adolphus of Naſſau, detained by trou- 
bles which Philip had raiſed him in Germany, or as 
ſome affirm, by preſents, could not, or would not per- 
form what he had promiſed. The duke of Auſtria was 
bribed by the ſame means, and the dukes of Brabant 
and Luxemburg, the earls of Guelders and Beaumont, 
followed their example. Philip, ſeizing this opportunity 
entered Flanders at the head of ſixty thouſand men, and 
immediately laid ſiege to Liſle. Guy, who impatiently 
waited for ſuccours from England, was not able to ſtand 
againſt the king of France, not having half the forces 
he was led to expect. Hereupon he endeavoured to 
break Philip's meaſures by a diverſion, under the con- 
duct of the duke of Juliers. When the king of France 
heard that this general had taken the field, he detached 
the carl of Artois, who having met him near Furnes, 

ave him battle, and put his army to the rout. The 
duke of Juliers was flain in the fight, and the earl of 
Artois loſt his eldeſt ſon. This defeat was the cauſe 
that Guy durſt not go from Ghent and Bruges, where 
he expected Edward. Edward, however, arrived at 
laſt, after having been long expected, but with forces 
little proportioned to the great undertaking, becauſe he 
had depended upon the allies, who kept not their pro- 
miſes. At his coming to Bruges he found the whole city 
in confuſion, by reaſon of the animoſity of two factions. 
With mucli trouble he appeaſed the commotions of the 
city, by granting the inhabitants certain privileges with 
regard to the trade they carried on with England. After 
this he came to Ghent, where he found the ſame divi— 
tions: ſo that he brought not with him all the ſuccours 
he had promiſed, and ſaw with vexation, how little able 
the earl of Flanders was to furniſh the troops he had 
cauſed him to expect. Whilſt Edward was employed 
in compoling the differences among the princes, which 
were very prejudicial to his affairs, Philip made himſelf 
maſter of Lifle, after a three months ſiege. Soon after 
he was in poſſeſſion of this place, he became maſter of 
Douay, Courtray, and ſome other towns in the neigh- 
bourhood ; after which he marched towards Bruges, 
which ſurrendered without reſiſtance. He had formed 
the project of burning the Engliſh fleet which lay at an- 
chor at Dam; but the carl of Valois, who had taken 
this expedition upon him, not having been able to carry 
on matters privately 2nough, found that the Englith 
ſhips had failed. All Edward's meaſures were broken, 
by the treachery of his chief allies, who deſerted him 
after having taken his money. 
pected from the carl of Flanders, were uncertain and 
inconſiderable, by reaſon of the faction, which oppoſed 


all reſolves which might any way prove detrimental to 
France. 


His own troops were too few to enable him 
to withſtand the forces of the enemy. Betides, freſh 
eommotions in Scotland rendered his prelence neceflary 
in his kingdom, where, he was not without tear that his 
abſence might cauſe treſh troubles. 
tions made him think of extricating liggelt, without 


The fuccours he ex- 


Theſe contidera- * 
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| bore with impatience, the yoke which force had impoſed 


attacked the places in poſſeſſion of the Englilh, an 
whole garriſons were weak, by reaſon Edward had been 


held out toextremity, for fear of being liable to the fame 


being obliged to abandon the earl of Flanders, W. 
1 
Hs demanded a 


which was granted him on acco mt of the ling 18 . 
75 


and the earl of Savoy, who uſed their interef * Th, p 
By this truce, which was to laſt but till the faſt fa x 
kings, for Guienne, and till St, Andrey” Dos 


Day onls « 

Flanders, Philip continued in poſieſtion of the by py 
had taken. Without doubt this condition ſerved 1 . 
long the truce for two years, Philip being well 5 
peaceably to enjoy his conqueſts. How haſty ©... 
Edward might be to fettle matters in Scotland been 
the reſt of the winter at Ghent, in order to mit 12 
habitants of that powerful city. He hoped by 4. 
means to have a conſiderable aſſiſtance from . 
when the truce ſhould be expired. During his 5 
there, be ran the riſque of his life, by a ſedition of 
citizens, who had reſolved to deſtroy all the Englifh k 
is ſaid that he owed his eſcape to the generoſity 45 
Flemiſh knight, of the faction in favour of the 
who by his pains and intreaties ſtepped the fun of the 
tumultuous populace. The danger he had hes j, 
making him dread ſome freſh inſult, he dropped Hu . 
dertaking and returned to his own donfinions. a 
Notwithſtanding Edward's having conquered So. 
land, he had not tubdued the hearts of the Scots, yy 


Cha 
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upon them. As foon as they perceived Edward wy 
employed in Flanders, they roic in arms under the con- 
duct of Wilham Wallace, a man of no great family, and 
of a ſtill meaner fortune, but of a very elevated Cenis 
This generous Scot, though of little authority among 
his country, took upon him to free his country from 
the galling yoke, whilſt the perſons of the higheſt rank 
were divided by factions, or fided with the conquer, 
and were ſtriving who ſhould moſt contribute to pee 
tuate its ſlavery. With a deſign to emancipate Scotland 
from bondage, Wallace drew together a {mall number 0 
of troops. How inconſiderable ſoever this body mipht 
be, whereof he had the command, he made fo wonder. 
ful a progreſs, that one does not know which to admire 
moſt, either the boldneſs of his enterprize, or the fuc 
ceſs it was at firſt attended with. All thoſe that wiſhal 
for liberty, finding there was one hardy enough to head 
them, ran in crowds under his banner, ſo that he ws 
ſhortly after at the head of a conſiderable army. Walla: 


obliged to draw off his troops for Flanders. By his f. 
verity to thoſe that fell into his hands, he ſtruck luc 
terror into the reſt, that ſcarce was there a place which 


treatment. By this means he recovered in a ſhort ſpace, 
all the towns the Engliſh had taken, and left them only 
the ſingle town of Berwick. Theſe proſperous ſucceſes 
filled his army with ſo great admiration of his brach, 
that without ſtaying for the uſual formalities, he us &- 
clared regent of the kingdom. Edward, who was then 
in Flanders, having heard of Wallace's progrets, at 
tened the concluſion of the treaty above-mentioned, and 
returned into England, fully bent upon ſeverely punilt- 
ing the revolt of the Scots. 

Before he undertook this expedition, it was abſolutdf 
neceſlary to ſettle two affairs of equal importance. Tix 
firſt was to find ſome way to make peace with Franc 
leſt Philip ſhould aſſiſt the Scots; and ſecond, to ge 
{ome ſatisſaction to the people, us he had promuled 1960 
after his return. He found no better method to abc, 
pliſh the firſt, than by perluading Philip to agree 19 reler 
their difference to Boniface VIII. who was not then 4 
variance with that prince as he was afterwards. Phuip 
having cloſed with this propoſal, the two Monarchs it 
their conteſts to the pope's arbitration, not 45 hea c n 
the church, but as a private perſon, under the name o 
Benedict Cajetau. | 

Edward now applied himftlf to the correcti p 
abules which had crept into the ſtate. 1n order to g.. 
the affections of his ſubjects, Edward called a pr 
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ment, wherein he confirmed the Great Chartcl * 


t is true, he inſiſted very much upon lac 
„ 8 ; cc o t! 
ing this clauſe inſerted in his 3 _ the 
© ooatives of the crown;“ but finding the parliament 
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BRL ad eat warmth, he relinquiſhed it. 
0 poled t with great warmta, q 


In the ve 
a powerfu ar 
of Scotland, 


my, and having advanced into the middle 
met the enemy at Falkirk. The two ar- 

© were encamped ſo near together, that the Englith 
e ae. in the enemy's camp, ran to 
having heard a great ſhout in Ro en ny | P, r. 
ums in the utmoſt hurry, beheving they were going to 
be attacked. The king alſo mounted his horſe; but 
Fm ac he was putting his foot in the ſtirrup, the horſe, 
+-ohted by the noiſe that was made, threw him on the 
vround, and with a kick broke two of his ribs. This 
accident hindered him not from being in the battle which 
auickly after began, and commanding with the ſame 
pe as if he had not been hurt. The battle proved 
bloody, and wit hal very fatal to the Scots, who loſt 
about ſixty thouſand men. Wallace, with the remains 
of his army, retired behind the northern fens, where it 
was not poſſible to follow him. Mean time Edward 
improving lis victory, took all the places of ſtrength 
with the ſame cale he had loſt them. Thus it may be 
ſüd, that on this occaſion he conquered Scotland a ſe- 
cond time. After he had given neceſſary orders for the 
preſervation ot the kingdom, he marched back to Eng- 
land, where affairs of moment called him. Wallace 
vas not then in a condition to take advantage of 
Edward's abience; he had not only loft his army, but 
had alſo plainly perceived, that the jealouſy of the 
Scotch lords was one of the principal cauſes ot his de- 
feet. So far were his noble virtues from ſpurring them 
on to imitate him, that they made them apprehenſive of 
his aſpiring to the crown. In this belief, they choſe 
rather that their country ſhould groan under perpetual 
ſlavery, than ſee themſelves reduced to do homage to 
one ſo much below them in birth. Theſe ſuſpicions 
mult needs have been ſpread among the nobility, fince 
Robert Bruce, carl of Carrick, {on of him who had laid 
claim to the crown, upbraided Wallace upon that ac- 
count. This earl, who ſerved in Edward's army, being 
on the day of the battle of Falkirk in purſuit of Wal- 
lace who was retreating, and having been ſtopped by a 
little river which the Scots had juſt paſſed, ſent to deſire 
him to come and ſpeak with him on the oppoſite bank. 
Wallace having agreed to it, Robert repreſented to him 
that he was ruining himſelf by his ambition. That there 
was no appearance of his withſtanding the forces of the 
king of England, and though he might flatter himſelf 
with thole hopes, the great men of the kingdom would 
never be biought to own him for king. Wallace re- 
Plicd, © 1 hat in taking up arms he was not in the leaſt 
* ſwayed by ambition: that he acknowledged himſelf 
5 too unworthy of the throne, to dare to look ſo high: 
* but that his only aim was to free his country, which 
the great men of the realm ſuffered to periſh by their 
* cowardice *,” 

Wallace in the mean time, knowing that the jea- 
ouly the great men had entertained of him, was preju- 
dicia to the intereſts of the kingdom, reſigned the re- 
gency, and acted as a private perſon. He ceaſed not 
ohe ver to the utmoſt of his power, and upon all occa- 
tions, to endeavour to ſet his country free. Some time 
aiter Edward had left Scotland, they who had any re- 
mans of affection for their country, choſe Cumin for re- 
dent. But this reſgency was of little conſequence, which 
Bc him authorit y only over a ſmall part of the king- 

an, and a few ſhattered troops, the remainder only of 
thelate battle. 
A _ Edward's return into England, he endea- 
9 bring, to a good iſſue the negociation, which 
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It is ſaid th . p 
Bruce. Jad that this reply made ſuch an impreſſion on 
11 N that lie burſt out into tears. * further 
exerting ds took the reſolution from that very moment, of 
Kaned 3 t deliver Scotland from the ſlavery the 
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was in the hands of the pope, for the reſtitution of 
Guienne. He reſolved to abandon his ally, the earl of 
Flanders, and thenceforward all difficulties began to 
vaniſh. The unfortunate earl, d-lerted by the king of 
England, and on the other fide, preſſed by the earl cf 
Valois, who commanded the French army in Flanders, 
knew not which way to turn himſelf, In this wretched 
ſituation, he was perſuaded to deliver himſelf upon that 
prince, who gave him his word that he would conduct 
him to Paris, that he might treat himſelf with the king 
and in caſe he could not in a year's time obtain a peace, 
he ſhould be at liberty to return into his dominions. 
Philip, however, did not look upon himſelf as bound by 
his brother's word, and, therefore, kept the carl a cloſe 
priſoner. | 
The two years truce between France and England 
eing upon the point of expiration, the ambaſſadors of 
the two kings met at Montreuil in 1299, where the 
pope ſent them his ſentence of arbitration, the ſubſtance 
whereof was as follows: *“ That Edward ſhould be put 
* again in poſſeſſion of Guienne; and that, in order to 
cabin union between the two kings, Edward 4 
ſhould marry Margaret, ſiſter of Philip; and that 
*« Habella, ſiſter | of the ſame Philip, ſhould be given 
in marriage to the prince of Wales, ſon of Edward.” 
The fame ſentence alſo declares, that John Baliol, for- 
merly king of Scotland, ſhould be delivered into the 
hands of the pope's nuncio, to be kept where he ſhould 
think proper. The plenipotentiaries of the two crowns 
hgned this ſentence; but as there were ſeveral things to 
be adjuſted in order to put it in execution, they agreed 
upon a truce, which afterwards was frequently pro- 
longed before the treaty of peace was ſigned. In the 
mean while Baliol was delivered to the biſhop of Vin- 
centia the pope's nuncio, who entruſted him to the care 
of ſome French biſhops. 
As ſoon as the new regent of Scotland had heard that 
a treaty was on foot at Montreuil between France and 
England, he had dilpatched deputies to Philip to intreat 
him to get Scotland included. The juncture appeared 
tavourable. Edward earneſtly wiſhed to recover Guienne 
by treaty, not thinking himſelf in a proper condition to 
obtain 1t any other way. It was probable, therefore, 
that he would, upon that conſideration, grant Scotland 
ealy terms, in caſe the king of France would in good 
earneſt ule his intereſt to obtain them. And indeed, 
Philip made at firſt ſome ſtep in order to induce Edward 
to leave Scotland in peace. But the moment he had 
propoſed it, he found it was impoſſible to procure any 
thing more than ſome little advantages which they would 
be obliged to purchale by a formal acknowledgement of 
the power which kept them 1n bondage. Edward was 
in poſſeſſion of Scotland, where he met with icarce any 
oppoſition; ſo that, to propole his granting a peace to 
that kingdom, was in effect to deſire him to give up his 
conqueſts, On the other hand, he could not grant a 
ſeparate peace to the regent and his adherents, without 
leaving in Scotland a power independent of his own. 
All, therefore, that Philip could obtain, was a truce of 
ſeven months, for ſuch as could not think of bearing his 
yoke. Not long after the regent aſſembled the lords 
whom he knew to be well affected to their country, and 
repreſented to them the ſad condition ſhe was reduced 
to. He told them, that if they gave Edward time to 
ſecure his conqueſt, he would take ſuch meaſures as 
would render ineffectual all endeavours hereafter for the 
recovery of their liberty. That he only waited till he 
had ſubdued the few remains of the Scots which ſtood 
on their defence, in order to complete the reduction of 
the miſerable kingdom to a perfect ſtate of ſervitude. 
That this deſign would have been already executed if 
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+ Eleanor, wife of Edward, died in 1291. In memory of 
her the king erected a croſs wherever her corps reſted in the 
way from | incolathics to Weſtminſter. As at Waltham, 
St. Albans, Dunſtable, &c. and Charing. 

Daughter gf Philip, Act, Pub. 1. p. 840. 
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the truces, which France had from time to time pro- 
cured them, had not put it off. That there was there- 
fore no time to loſe, but a ſpeedy reſolution mult be 
taken to make a gener effort for the recovery of their 
liberty, or to leave their countcy in pepetual ſlavery. 
Then he let them ſee with what eaſe they might ſhake 
off their yoke whilſt Edward depended on their weak- 
neſs, and the winter ſeaſon afforded them ſuch advan- 
tages, that the! coul] not hope for when it ſhould be 
over. Theſe remonſtrances produced the effect he ex- 
peed. The lords, fond of liberty, and impatient of 
their ſervitude, reſolved with one conſent to take up 
arms, and cach went and laboured to. inſpire the people 
with the ſame refolution. In a ſhort time the whole 
kingdom roſe, without its being poſſible tor the Engliſh 
garriſons to put a ſtop to ſo general a revolt. The in- 
habitants of the cities, as well as of the country, took 
arms the ſame day and hour, ſo that the garrilons were | 
attacked. both within and without, with ſuch fury, that 
there was no poſſibility of reſiſting. In a word, they 
were reduced to the neceſſity of detiring leave to depart | 
the kingdom, otherwile they could not avoid periſhing 


by the word. 

Edward raiſed an army in 1300, with all imaginable 
ſpeed, and, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would perinit, he entered 
a third time, ſword in hand, that unfortunate kingdom. 
The Scotch army, which conſiſted only of ill- armed and 
undiſciplined militia, percerving they were not able to 


ſtand againſt Edward, would have retired upon his ap- 
proach. But he followed them ſo cloſely, that, being 


at Jength overtaken, and obliged to engage, they were 
enurcly routed, Hiſtorians affirm, that the fate of Scot- 
land would have been determined that day, if the Eng- 
liſh could have purſued their enemies through the fens 
which were well known to the natives, but which the 
conquerors could not by any means paſs over. This 
defeat made the Scots deipair of ſtanding their ground 
any longer; and therefore they had recourte to intreatzes 
and ſubmiſſions. They humbly deſired the king to give 
them their liberty to redeem their lands with money, 
and to reſtore their king, on what conditions he ſhould 
think fit to impote upon them; but he refuted both 
their requeſts. Upon his denial, they ſought means to 
eale their milery by ſheltering themſelves under the pro- 
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* « Boniface, ſervant of ſervants, &c. To our dearly 
beloved fon Edward, illuſtrious king of England, greet- 
ing and apoſtolical benediction. 

« We know, dear fon, and experience has often convinced 
us, how great the devout affection is which you have for the 
church of Rome, who upholds you in the bowels of love. We 
know, I fay, how ardent the zeal and reverence you bear her, 
and how ready you are to obey her orders. This is what 
gives us a firm nope and entire confidence, that your royal 
highneſs will take our words in good part, diligently liſten to 
tiem, and eſtectually put them in execution. Y our royal high- 
nels may have heard, and we doubt not but you will keep in 
mind, that from old time the kingdom of Scotland has all along 
appertained, and does now appertain to the church of Rome, 
as all the world knows, and that, as we have been informed, 
it never was held either of your predeceſſors, or of your- 
ſelf,” &c. 

The reſt of the bull, which is too long to be inſerted here 
at length, contains the greateſt part of the objections before- 
mentioned, againſt the pretenſions of the kings of England to 
the ſovereignty of Scotland. Without doubt the pope had 
been infiructed by the Scotch ambaſladors. The pope like- 
wiſe upbraided Edward with all his acts of violence committed 
in the Scotch war, and particularly his impriſoning ſeveral 
biſhops. In ſhort, he ſet himſelf up for judge of the contro- 
verſy between the Engliſh and Scots, and ordered the king to 
ſend amballadorsto Rome with all neceſlary inſtructions, with- 
in ſix months at fartheſt, after which he would pronounce a 
deciſive ſentence. 


Additional ARTICLES to the GREAT CHARTERS. 


+ Cap. I. The Great Charter, and that alſo of the Foreſts, 
ſhall be fully obſerved; and they ſhall be read four times in 
the, year in full county-court. There ſhall be three knights, 
or other ſubſtantial men, choſen by the commonalty in every 
county, to hear and determine plaints concerning the charters, 


tection of the pope, to whom they ſent ambaffad 
make him an offer of the ſovereignty of their cg 
Boniface VIII. whoſe ambition is well known imm. 
diately accepted the offer. He had been uſed t => cal 
with a great deal of haughtineſs with Chriſtian Sn * 7 
imagining they would blindly ſubmit to his wil pa: 
that his authority reached to temporals as well as t. "7 | 
rituals. With this belief, he imagined that N 4 
ter from him would be ſufficient to cauſe Fdward t. [10 
quit all his pretenſions to Scotland. In the beginn, bY 
of his bull, part of which we have inſerted below 4 i 
pope took for granted a thing which had never 1 
heard of “. 2 
This haughty manner in which the pope procee, 
was by no means proper to cauſe Edward to lay d 
his arms. He was ſo highly offended at it, that 
from having any regard to the pope's pretegſion 
{wore, if he heard any more of them, he would deſtroy 
Scotland from {ea to fea. The deputies of the "V's 
who were preſent could not hear thete threats without 
emotion. They told him, that he had till a great dea 
to do before matters could be brought to that pals; tha "Ml 
there was not a Scotchman but what would ſpill the 10 bir 
drop of his blod in the defence of his Country, By: 
how reſolved ſocver he might be not to leave Scotland 
before he had entirely reduced it, he durſt not refuſe tie 
king of France a truce which he demanded in behalt thi 
the Scots. | 
During this truce Edward inveſted his eldeſt ſon, oe! 
ſeventeen years, with the principality of Wales, and 
earldom of Cheſter, The Welth rejoiced at it, ad 
looked upon it as a mark of the king's favour becaul 
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the young prince was born in their country. the 

King Edward was greatly preſſed by his nobles to Nc 
grant a renewal and confirmation of Magna Charta and he 
the Charta of Foreſts; they requeſted him to add fone 105 


additional articles for the further ſecurity of the ſubyed. ol! 
Edward readily granted their requeſt; and having fun. 
moned a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter, he ther: 
ordered the two great Charters to be read: this being 
done, twenty articles were added for confirmation and | 
further affurance of ſecurity. Theſe articles met with ot 
the approbation of parliament, and were ſigned by the 
—_ 
king Þ. : T1 


— 
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without ſuch delays as is uſed at the common law; but ther — 
ſhall not in their proceedings prejudice the common law, et of 1 
the charters themſelves, &c. 

Cap. II. If a purveyor be attainted for taking any thing wich- 
out a warrant, he {hall be ſent to the next gaol, and ſuffer s ſtat 
a felon, if the value of the goods do fo require. al 

Cap. III. The ſtewards and marſhals of the king's houſeho!s dou 
ſhall not hold plea of freehold-debt, covenant, or contract, but Ss to! 
only of treſpaſs done within the houſe or verge; or of con. 
tracts and covenants, when both parties are of the houſe; and 
the plea of treſpaſs ſhall be determined before the king's depar- 
ture from the verge where the treſpaſs was committed: 2 
the plea thereof ſhall be ſpeedy, de die in diem; and if the plea 
cannot be determined in time, the plaintiff ſhall have recour: 
to the common law. The ſteward ſhall take no cognizance 


of debt or other ings, but of the people of the ſame houſhoid; up 
and if any thing be done contrary to this act, it ſhall be holden W tha 
as void. In caſe of death within the verge, where the corotet | and 


of the county is to make view, he, together with the king; cha 
coroner, {hall do his office; and what cannot be done by 
{teward before the king's departure, ſhall likewiſe be left b 
the common law. ; 

Cap. IV. Common pleas ſhall not be holden in the Exche- 
quer contrary to the form of the Great Charter. * 

Cap. V. The chancellor, and the juſtices of his bench, . 
follow the king, ſo as he may have always near him ſuch 35 
learned in the law, to order matters that ſhall come de e 


court. (hall be ( 
Cap. VI. No writ concerning the common law ine BY 


awarded under the petty ſeals. | 
Cap. VII. The Ar of Dover Caſtle ſhall not hold 1 


$ except . nor 
diſtrain tte ( 


plea of any foreign county within the caſtle gate 

concern the keeping of the caſtle; neither ſhal he 955 5 

inhabitants of the cinque ports to plead elſewhere, t he Wir 

wile than as they ought according to the form of their ch! 

confirmed by the Grreat Charter, x 4 

Cap. VIII. The people of every county ſhall have ® 
2 


dien 
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ve beginning of the next Fear, 1301, the king 
E lia nent at Lincoln, in order to conſult about 
called 2 par 0 to Scotland, and what anſwer 
the py, . =iamed to his bull. The parliament being 
ſhould p erated at the pope's pretenſions and haugh- 
m oy . king himſelf, it was reſolved that a letter 
; the (ont to his holineſs, ſigned by all the barons of 
ny In this letter they plainly told him the con- 
ary to what he aſſerted in his bull, namely, that the 
crown of England had all along enjoyed the right of 
ſorereignty over Scotland, and that it was publicly no- 
torious that Scotland, as to temporals, 55 er belonged 
tothe churchof Rome. That therefore, the parliament 
«ould never lufler the king's prerogative to be called 
ia queſtion, or that he ſhould lend] ainbatizdors to Rome 
3 that core, though he himſelt ſhould be willing to 
ry ſo far his compliance for the holy fee. Finally, 
ſurs Rapin, they deſired the pope to leave the king and 
people of England in the enjoyments of their rights, 
| ving them any diſturbance “. This letter was 
followed ome months after by another from the king 
bim{elf, with winch he {ent at the lame time a memorial, 
emilar to that which he drew up during the congreis at 
Norham, to juſtify that at all times the kingdom of 
Scotland had bcen held of the crown of England. In 
this letter he dates its origin from the reign of Brutus, 
fiſt king of the Ic of Albion +. 
The truce with Scotland being expired, Edward re- 
turned thither, where he ſpent the winter. But at the 
time he was preparing to renew the war, the king of 
France fo ſtrongly ſolicited, that he could not refuſe 
the Scots the prolongation of the truce to the month of 
November. But certain it is, that the peace between 
the two Ci ot fully concluded till 1303, and 
that the treaty of Montreuil was only the pope's ſentence 
of arbitration containing ſeveral articles, the performance 
whereof might meet with great difficulties, though, in 
general, the two kings were very well ſatisfied with it. 
This makes Edward's deference tor Philip not fo ſtrange, 
ſince by a refuſal he might have retarded the concluſion 
of a peace, by which Guienne was to be reſtored. 
When the truce wich Scotland was about to expire, 
Edward ſent Segrave into that country to renew the war. 
This general marched thither, not ſo much with a de- 
gu to night the Scots as to deſtroy the country. With 
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of their ſheriffs, where the ſhrievalty is not of fee: but this 
was altered by the ſtatute of 14 Edw. II. De vice comitibus. 
Cap. IX. None ſhall be impannelled but as is ordained by 
ſtatute, and they ſhall be next neighbours, moſt ſufficient, and 
leaſt ſuſpicious; that if the officer do otherwiſe he ſhall anſwer 
rag damages to the party grieved, and be grievouſly amerced 
o the king. 
Cay. X. Againſt conſpirators, falſe informers, and embra- 
cers of inqueſts, the king hath provided a writ in the Chan- 
cery; and the juſtices of either bench and juſtices of aflize, 
fall, upon every plaint thereof, award inqueſts thereupon, 
winout writ, and do right with delay. 
Cap. XI. None ſhall take upon him any cauſe in ſuit, with 
wn OW x have part of the thing ſued for; neither ſhall any, 
2 hoy _ 3 give up his right to another; on pain 
8 = - all forfeit to the king, ſo much of his lands 
cha! a _ E amount to the value of what he hath pur- 
"peas = maintenance, to be recovered by any that will 
® oo 1 5 I court where the plea hangeth. _ 
he ke, Foggy 1 the plough ſhall not be diſtrained for 
ws 43 ; 5 long as other may be found, on ſuch pain 
che ny - ained by ſtatute, viz. De diſtrictione ſcac- 
is de N I. nor ſhall the great diſtreſſes be taken tor 
Aer 8 ys too far; and if the debtor can find con- 
mand, the RA —þ Lowe time, whereby to agree for the de- 
nr SIE en yer Foy the mean time be releaſed: and he 
. erwile ſhall be grievouſly puniſhed. 
— "Bhd e = every county ſhall chuſe ſuch 
ebe ge them nor put the officer into au- 
tor with poor arte r brides; nor lodge too oft in one place, 
Cap. XIV 8 e men of religion. 
it too-preat W 550 S and hundreds ſhall not be let to farm 
vith contrt ums, waereby the people may be over-charged 
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this view he divided his army into three bodies, which 
marched at ſome diſtance from one another, that they 
might lay waſte the greater quantity of lands. The no- 
tion he had that there was nothing to ſear, cauſing him 
to march in a careleſs manner, and without vouchſafeing 
to get intelligence of the poſture of the enemy, he un- 
expectedly met the Scots near Rols, five miles from 
Edinburgh. As he was too far advanced with the body 
he commanded, to be able to receive any aſſiſtance from 
the others, the Scotch army commanded by Cumin 
and Frazer, attacked him without loſs of time, and im- 
metdtately put him to therout. The neareſt of the other 
boclies having notice that the general was attacked, haſ- 
tened to his relief. But not being able to come up 
time enough, they were defeated likewiſe. Though the 
Scots were victorious in theſe two engagements, it was 
not without much difficulty and great loſs. The third 
body of the Engliſh army ſoon advanced to attack them; 
when the fight put them into ſuch diforder that they 
would directly have turned their backs, if the exhor- 
tations of their generals had not revived their courage, 
This laſt battle was the ſharpeſt of the three. The Eng- 
liſh animated with the deſire of revenging their country- 
men, and the Scots encouraged by the two victories 
they had juſt obtained, tought a great while with equal 
animoſity : but the Scots got the beiter at laſt and routed 
their enemies. Edward now reſolved to enter Scotland 
once again, witha more numerous army than he had before 
It was not in his power to execute his deſign till the 
next year, becauſe he could not help including the Scots 
in a truce which he made with France till June. 

In the year 1303, the peace betwixt the two crowns 
was concluded at Paris, on the 2oth of May. Philip 
reftor-.1 Guienne to Edward, who bound himſelf on 
his part to do him full homage and without limitation, in 
the city of Amiens. As tor the allies of the two kings 
there was no mention of them in the treaty. On the 
contrary, the two monarchs obliged theimſelves by oath 
not to aſſiſt one another's enemies. I 


up 


I hus the Scots and 
the carl of Flanders were left to ſhitt for themlelves. 
Though the firſt articles aiways runs, that neither peace 
nor truce ſhall be made without the content of all par- 
ties, ĩt is uſually this that is ſirſt violated. Indeed, Philip 
would have perſuaded the Scots that he would procure 
them a ſeparate peace at an interview he was to have wich 
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ſizes, in the king's preſence, or before the juſtices of the 
Common Bench, or pleas before juſtices in eyre during the 
A | 

Cap. XVI. Such executions ſhall be done upon thoſe, that 
by precepts from the king made falſe returns of writ, by 
which means right is delayed, as is ordained by the ſtatute of 
Weſtminſter the Second, cap. XXXIX. 

Cap. XVII. The ſtatute of Wincheſter {hall be again ſent 
into every county, to be read four times in the year, and to 
be kept as ſtrictly as the Great Charter, on the pain therein 
limited: and for the better obſervance of it, the knights aſ- 
ſigned in the counties to redreſs things done againſt the ſaid 
Charter, ſhall be charged with this, and have hereby their 
warrant for it. 

Cap. XVIII. An action of waſte is maintainable againſt 
eſcheators and ſub- eſcheators, for waſte by them committed 
in the lands of wards ; but this is now out of ute. 

Cap. XIX. When lands are wrongfully ſeized into the 
king's hands by the eſcheator or ſherift, and after it be out of 
his hands, becauſe he cannot juſtly hold it, the mean profits ſhall 
be fully reſtored to him who ought to have the lands, and who 
hath ſuſtained the damage. 

Cap. XX. None thall make, or cauſe to be made, any veſ— 
ſe], jewel, or other thing of gold or ſilver, except it be of 
good and true alloy, viz. gold of a certain touch, and ſilver of 
the ſterling alloy, or better; and none ſhall work worſe filver 
than money: with ſeveral other appointments tor gold{miths 
to obſerve, upon pain of impriſonment and fine at the king's 
will, ſaving the right and prerogative of the crown in all 
things. | 

* This remonſtrance is ſubſcribed by an hundred earls and 
barons, who declare beſides, that they had authgrity to repre- 
ſent the whole community of the kingdom. Ir. How: has 
given the names of them, and calls it 4 L of thoſe worthy 
Patriots who withſtood Papa! U/urpation. | : 

+4 dce the original letter in the Preface to this Work. 
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Edward; but nothing was farther from his thoughts. 
But be this as it will, Philip left the Scots to the mercy 
of the king of England, on the ſuppoſition that Edward 
would abandon the Flemings, who having taken up arms 
againſt him, had already gained great advantages. Ba- 
lol, from whom this treaty had taken all hopes of being 
ever reſtored, lived on his eſtate in Normandy, and 
ſpent the reſidue of his days as a private perlon, holly 
retired from court. The pope interfered in the making 
of the peace; but his interference occaſioned ſome de- 
lay, therefore Philip, looking upon the pope as his 
enemy, concluded a peace with Edward without the pon- 
tiff's aſſiſtance. 

This year Edward, having nothing more to ſear from 
France, carried his arms a fourth time into Scotland, 
with ſo numerous an army, that he met with little or n 
reffftance. He penetrated even to the utmolt bounds 
of the iſland, ravaging the country on all ſides, the Scots 
being in no condition to oppole ſo formidable an enemy. 
Wallace alone, with ſome troops, harraſſec him in or- 
der to be revenged upon ſuch of the Engliſh ſoldiers as 
ventured to {tir from the main body of the army. How 
great ſoever Edward's advantages might be, he was not 
to ſevere to thoſe that voluntarily ſubmitted as he had 
been in his former expedition. He had found that by 
driving them to deſpair, he himſelf had compelled them 
to revolt. For this reaſon he favourablr treated ſuch as 
ſurrendered, and permitted them to redeem their lands, 
which he had before refuſed them. This indulgence 
produced ſo good an effect, that almoſt all the great men 
in the kingdom, finding there was no other remedv, wil- 
lingly embraced it. Betore he quitted the kingdom, Ed- 
ward ordered Sterling- caſtle to be aſſaulted, which held 
out the whole winter. The vigorous defence of the be- 
tieged obliged the king to be there in perſon in 1304, 
as ſoon as the weather permitted; nevertheleſs, it was 
July before he brought them to capitulate. The taking 
of this caſtle finiſhedd Edward's fourth expedition ane 
third conqueſt of Scotland. But notwithſtanding, it may 
be juſtly {aid that Scotland was conquered upon this o- 
cation, yet there were in the country, certain impene- 

rable places, which the Englith did not attempt to con- 
quer, that afforded a retreat and ſanctuary to thole that 
could not perſuade themielves to hve in flavery under 
a foreign power, and who were a great help to the re- 
itoriag the kingdom to its priſtine liberty and glory. 
This is what award himiclt in the midſt of his ſuc- 
ceſles could not forbear dreading. The rigour where- 
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ech the brave but untortunate Wallace, who 
was betrayed 11to his hands by tregchery, is a clear evi- 
dence that he dil not think the Scots tubdued, though 
he was matter of Scotland. To deter them by-the pu- 
nihinent of this great man, whom he looked upon as the 
ole author of their revolt, he culod lum to be tried, 
condemned, and ex-cuted as guilty of high-treaſon, and 
ordered his four quarters to be lung up in four of the 
principal towns in the kingdom. They were Englith 
judges that pronounced this lentence, though Wallace 
was a Scotchman, and of the number of thote that had 
ꝛever owned the juriſdiction of Edward. To palliate, 
in {ome nieaſure, ſo extraordinary a piece of ſeverity 
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* He was charged with treaſon by Sir John de Crombwoll. 
M. Weſt. anno 1305. 

+ Trail Baton, or Trayl: Ballon, is an old French term, 
ſignifying, e draw a /{aff ; but why this commiſſion ſhould 
be called by that name, we cannot pretend to determine. Mr. 
Tyrrel fays, © Phat though it is commonly attributed to the 
« ſpeedineſs of the proceſs, which was diſpatched almoſt in as 
« little a time as a man could draw or let fall a ſtaff,” yet this 
ſignification ſeems forced; and he rather inclines to the au- 
thority of the Eveſham Chronicle in the Bodleian library, 
which derives it from a certain inſtrument anciently belonging 
ro-the ihocmakers, waerewith they uſed to beat their appren- 
tices, called a Trayleba/ton, but it is now out of uſe; and of 
which the author ſays, that the king, in his return from Scot- 
land, was told tis ftory, concerning thoſe who then made it a 
trade to take money to beat other men: that a certain wicked 
perſon hired ſome of thoſe ruthans to beat another man, whom 
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and injuſtice, there are hiſtorians who eng 
fame the character of Wallace, and cha 
having committed excellive cruelties. 


Wour to dk. 
ige him wig, 
But neith 


acculations nor the manner of his death haye been e pol 
to hinder poſterity from doing him the juſtice * ac 
{erved, and unprejudiced people from looking * 


clement Edward. 
inſtance of Edward's unbounded ſeverity; 
he returned into England, he endeavoured to mal 
his authority regarded; but fome among the br * 
ſhowed little deterence to his overbearing mede of an 
ceeding. Segrave was attacked the firſt upon th 
{core, to ſerve tor an example to the reſt. This Ione 
having been accuted of ſome miſdemeanour in Las 
had challenged his accuſer to fingle combat, in org £ 5 
vindicate his innocence, according to the cuſtom of l 
days“. But the king not having thought fit to conſe 
to it, Segrave had palled the ſea, in order to 90 St 
light out of the kingdom. Though his diſobe : 
might 1n ſome mealure be extenuated by the regard ho 
had ſhown for the king in torbearing to light the dudin 
his territories, Edward conſidered it as a crime of the 
blackeſt hue; and theretore determined not to let 
unpuniſhed. As toon as Segrave came back, he Was 
taken into cuſtody and put to his trial. The ſudetz 
ſeemed to be at a lois how to pals ſentence in this af: 
concerning which there was apparently no law to dires 
them. However, atter three days conſultation they de 
clared him worthy ot death, adding in their ſentence 
that it ſhould be in the king's power to pardon him,” 
Edward was highly enraged at the boldneſs of the 
judges, who by that atleruon ſcemed to jet bounds ts 
his prerogative, as if it were not in his power to exc 
ciſe clemency without their permiſſion, and theretre 
gave them a ſevere reprimand. Nevertieleis, he nar. 
coned Segrave upon the interceſnon of certain le 
ho declared they would become fureties for bis ood 
behaviour for the future, 

Many other inſtances of the ſeverity of Edward de 
his return might alſo be enumerated were it necetlarr; 
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dience 
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we thall, however, recite a few. Having been informed 
that juſtice was adminiſtered throughout the whole Kng- þ 


ws. I. 
dom with a great deal of negligence and partiality; tha 


the mag iſtrates ſuffered themſelves to be bribed with 
preſents, and that the rich were ſcreened from the ngour 
of the laws, whilſt the poor were expotcd to the oppte- 
ſion and tyranny of the great; he thought thele dilorders 
called tor a ſpecdy and effectual redreſs, and gave at 
extraordinary commiſſion to ſome judges whom he f- 
minated himſelf, to go into all the counties, and make 
inquiſition upon all malefactors of what rank ioeyer they 
might be, and umpowered them to put their ſentence n 
execution upon the {pot. This commiſſion was calle 
1rail Baton+, and the court was fimilar to thai with 
is ſtiled in France, Grands Fours. "This ſevere pi 
ceeding was a check to thote who thought to CK! 
themſelves from juſtice by their credit and riches; 0 
ſerved at the lame time to fill the king's coters with tht 
mulcts and fines of the guilty 7. 3 

ement 


tee er 
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deſiring them to ſpare him, promiſed them, that if they wol 
beſtow as many more blows on him that ſet them to Word 1 
would reward them double; this they agreed to. Ia wen 
turn, they met with the man who firſt employed them, = 
alking them whether they had done as he ordered them, 12 
anſwered in the affirmative, telling him, at the ſame time of 
they were to receive as much more for the like buſinels. Ber 
upon one of them, being a ſhoemaker, called out Trail » 
when they immediately began to cudgel him, and den "i 
twice as much more as they did the other. This {tory) per 
at firſt appears ludicrous, made the king ſmile, but nc wre 
to free his ſubjects fim the like inconvenienctes, and —_— ». 
certain officers to puniſh them, who were called commilnon, 
of Trail Baton. Ihe writ may be ſeen at leugth 1 Ryme | 
Collections. | 
f Theſe juftices were in a manner the ſame with the } * 
in cyre. Their office was to make inquiſition chrous 
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he durfte: melee wihimſelt: hercupon the perſon attacked 
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Clement V. 2 native of Bourdeaux, having ſucceded 
Edward uſed his intereſt with the new 
a: to obtain a diſpenfation from the oath he 
1 Fo. regard to the two Charters of Liberties. 
had taken made no ſcruple to grant him that favour; 
hy - Tied as appears by his bull, that the king had 
x ce to take that oath, and that ſuppoſition, falſe 
- «1. ſeemed to him a ſufficient reaſon to abſolve 
* 8 it. It is even affirmed, that Edward pur- 
3450 this diſpenſation by making the pope a preſent of 
gold plate. Edward ſoon after diſcovered his 1 
difpoſition, by reaſon of a grant which Clement V. made 
him of the tenths of three years, reſerving, however, 
the one half to himſelf for the occahons of the holy ſee. 
The parliament caſſly perceived, that theſe doings tend- 
eto the impoveriſhing of the clergy without any necel- 
fity, and to the draining the kingdom of its money, and 
therefore ſtrenouſſy oppoſed them, and forbad the col- 
lectors to levy the tenths. Edward, without any regard 
to the parliament, took off the prohibition by Is own 
authority, and gave the collectors leave to go on. This 
arbitrary act coming immediately after the aboye-men- 
tioned diſpenſation, made the Engliſh apprehenſive that 
the king had ſome deſign againſt their hberties, and 
their apprehenſions appeared but too well grounded. 
But his intentions were fruſtrated by the troubles which 
ſuddenly broke out afreſh in Scotland, and the pope's 
favour was rendered of no effett. | 
in 1306, the Scots again ſought meaſures to free 
themſelves from the galling yoke of Edward. Robert 
Bruce, earl of Carrick, was one ot thoſe who thought 
they had moſt realon to complain. Robert his father 
had not only been excluded from the crown, but Edward 
had not kept his word with him. He pronuſed to place 
him om the throne in the room of Baliol; but made not 
the leaſt ſtep towards the performance of his promiſe. 
Nevertheleſs Robert ſerved him faithfully both before 
and after the death of his father. But the diſcourſe he 
held with Wallace the day of the battic of Falkirk, and 
the king's whole behaviour, having made him ſenſible 
that Edward minded only his own ends, he entertained 
the generous deſign of exerting his endeavours to free 
his country from the ſervile ftate ſhe was then in. At 
the ame time, he had thoughts of procuring the crown 
of Scotland, to which he pretended to have a lawful 
title, notwithſtanding the ſentence given againſt the earl 
his father, John Cumin, firnamegd the Red, another 
Scotch lord of great diſtinction, but of lets credit than 
Bruce, was, or ſeemed to be, in the fame ſentiments, 
and to have the intereſt of his country at heart. This 
conformity cauſed theſe two lords to communicate their 
thoughts to one another, after various converſations. 
The conferences of theſe nobles ended in an agreement 
winch contained theſe two articles: 1. That they mould 
act in concert in order to get Robert Bruce crowned 
king of Scotland. 2. That in conſideration of the ſer— 
vices Cumin ſhould do Robert, this laſt hould give him 
up all the demeſnes he held in Scotland, and ſhould 
make him his lieutenant- general. Theie meaſures being 
taken, Robert came to Edward's court, where it was 
neceſlary to gain certain Scotch lords who were in the 
intereſts of the King of England. In the mean tune, 
whether Cumin repented of what he had done, or whe- 
BT, as tome affirm, he had contrived this plot on pur- 
To 1 r Arge he diſcovered the matter to the 
. that he even ſent him the original arti- 
eee Ne and ſcaled by both. L he king 
by e recs. _ cd to apprehend Robert; but tearing 
3 * mould mits of his accomplices, he was 
ke ©. 7 narrowly watching him. He hoped to 
ome treth dilcoveries by means of Cunun, to 
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W ad tuch gricvances, as intruſions into other men's 
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countets was ſiſter to the carl of Fife, then abſent 
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whom Robert communicated by letters all he did at 
court. The king's deſign could not be fo ſecret, but 
that it was dived into by the carl of Gomer, an old friend 
to the family of Bruce, who was then at London. This 
earl knowing that Robert was narrowly watched, and 
not daring to ſpeak to him himſelf, in order to diſcover 
ſo important a ſecret, ſent him a pair of ſpurs with ſome 
pieces of gold, as if he had borrowed them of him. 
Robert, who was endowed with great penetration, pre- 
ſently found there was ſome myitery in this pretended 
reſtitution of his friend, and concluded, that he meant 
by it to adviſe him to ſpeedy flight. In this belief, he 
reſolved upon it immediately, and contrived matters with 
ſo much addreſs expedition, that it was impoſſible 
to prevent him, and much more to overtake him. As 
he had communicated his thoughts to none but Cumin, 
he did not doubt but he had been betrayed by that pre- 
tended friend. As ſoon as he was arrived in Scotland; 
he repaired to Dumfries, where Cumin then was, and 
having found him in the church of the Cordehers, little 
expecting his coming, heſtabbed him with is own hand. 
This bold ſtroke added to the plot he had laid, expoſing 
him to the king's reſentment, he {aw himſelf under the 
neceſſity of openly declaring his intentions, well know- 
ing there was no ſafety for him but in the ſucceſs of his 
deſigns. As ſoon as he had declared himſelf, ſuch num- 
bers flocked to him, that he quickly was in a condition 
to go well attended to Scone, where he was ſolemnly 
crowned, After which, the people in general ſided 
with him. Hereupon Edward reſolved to reduce the 
Scots to a ſtate of abject ſlavery, that he might have no 
revolts to fear in future; and therefore ſent Audemar de 
Valence, earl of Pembroke, with anarmy into Scotland, 
to prepare the way, whilſt he drew his forces together 
at Carliſle. To render his expedition the more ſignal, 
he knighted three hundred young gentlemen who at- 
tended the prince his fon, whom he was willing, on this 
occaſion, to initiate in the art of war. In the interim, 
Robert had made great progrels in Scotland, and had 
taken ſeveral places. He would have carried his con- 
queſts farther, it the earl of Pembroke had not ſtopped 
his career. Theearl having entered Scotland, marched 
directly to Robert, who, not having thought fit to draw 
back, on this firſt occaſion, went to meet him. he 
two armies coming to an engagement, Robert's was put 
to the rout; but as his loſs was not very great, he was 
willing to hazard a ſecond battle, wherein he had no bet- 
ter ſucceſs. Theſe two defeats having forced him to 
quit the country, he withdrew to one of the Hebrides, 
where he lay concealed at a relation's houſe, till a more 
favourable juncture ſhould offer. Shortly after, Edward 
entering the kingdom with a numerous army, found the 
Scots in conſternation, and their troops diſperſed: o 
that having no enemy to encounter, he ient out detach- 
ments to ſeize the adherents of Bruce. Great numbers 
were taken, who all felt that prince's ſeverity. Three 
brothers of the new king loſt their heads on a ſcaffold, 
His wife herſelf having been ſent into England was 
cloſely confined. The biſhops of Glaſgow and St. 
Andrews, who had been taken with their coats of mail 
over their habits, would have fallen a ſacrifice to his 
vengeance, had not the fear of diſobliging the pope, held 
his hand. They were, however, tent into England, and 
thrown into priſon. The earl of Athol, allied to Edward 
and the royal family of Scotland, was diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt, by the height of the gallows on which he was 
hanged. The countets of Buquhan, who had aſſiſted at 
Robert's coronation *, was put into a wooden cage, and 
placed as a ridiculous fight to the people on the walls of 
Berwick-Caſtle. Mary her ſiſter underwent the tame 
fate at Roxborough. 
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in England, whoſe office it was to crown the kings of Scot- 
land. For which reaſon, ſhe being of a brave and manlike 
ſpirit, ſtole from her huſband with all his horſe, and ſet the 
> upon Bruce's head at the abbey of Scone, 
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Edward having puniſhed the maleeontents, ſpent the 
winter at Carliſle, where he ſummoned the laſt parlia- } 
ment of his reign. He now ſought the means of ſecur- 
ing the poſſeſſion of Scotland by uniting that Kingdom 
to England, reſolving to ſpare nothing to keep tlie Scots 
in awe, and to make uf to that end of the moſt rigorous 
methods. But the face of affairs was much altered in 
that country before any fixed reſolution was taken in the 
matter. This parliament en themſelves alſo with 
great diligence to prevent the exactions of the court of 
Rome, which were {till continued with the ſame excels 

as before, in ſpite of the meaſures which had been taken 
to put a ſtop to them. To this end the ſtatute De A/- 
portalis Religioſorum was enacted, which might have 
redrefſed this grievance, had it been well executed. By 
the advice of this parhament Piers Gaveſton, a young 
man of a very debauched hfe, who had gained an aſcen- 
dancy over the mind of the prince his fon, and cauſed 
kim to run into various exceſſes, was baniſhed the realm, 
as a corrupter of the young prince. Moreover the king 
cauſed his fon to ſwear that he would never recal him, 
and Gaveſton likewiſe ſwore never to ſet foot again in 
England. Upon that condition he allowed him : a pen- 
ſion of a hundred marks, to be paid out of the revenues 
of Guienne. 

Notwithſtanding Edward's reſolution to put it out of 
the power of Scotland to emerge from its ſtate of depen- 
dence again, the time of that kingdom's deliverance was 
at hand, Edward having left Scotland, Robert Bruce 
came from his retreat, and made good uſe of the king's 
ablence and the ſharpneſs of the winter, which hindered 
the Engliſh troops from acting. He again drew toge- 
ther his army, and reinforced them with freſh recruits, 
which the Scotch lords, exaſperated at Edward's ſeve— 
rity, brought him from all quarters. With theſe troops 
he attacked the earl of Pembroke, who commanded in 
Scotland, andobtained over him a fignal victory, where- 
in the Engliſh general was made priſoner. He then 
marched apainſt the earl of Glouceſter, who was at the 
head of another body, and obliged him to retreat to the 
caſtle of Aire, which he beſieged, but without ſucceſs. 
As he was maſter of the field, and had none to oppoſe 
him, he took without any trouble ſeveral places, which 
he cauſed to be diſmantled, as well not to be obliged to 
garriſon them, as to prevent the Engliſh from making 
ule of them hereafter. Edward, ſurprized at this un- 
expected turn of affairs, and exaſperated againſt the 
Scots to a degree never more to be appealed, he reſolved 
to be revenged of that nation in a more ſignal manner 
than before. To that end he ſummoned all the vaflals 
of the crown, without exception, to meet him at Car- 
liſte about the middle of the ſummer, under the penalty 
of forteiting their fiets. His intention was to march into 
the heart of Scotland, and lay waſte that kingdom from 
ſea to ſea, as he had often threatened. In his way thi- 
ther he was taken ill of a violent flux at Carlifle, where 
he had drawn together the fineſt army England had ever 
ſeen, but his diftemper ſoon put an end to ) his days, and 
to all his projects. Finding his end approach, he tent 
for prince Edward his eldeſt ton, and earneſtly recom- 
mended to him three things. The firſt was, vigorouſly 
to proſecute the war with Scotland, till he had entirely 
ſubdued the Scots. To that purpoſe, he advited him to 
carry along with him his bones at the head of the army, 
not at all doubting but that object would daunt the cou- 

rage of the enemies whom he had ſo often vanquiſhed. 

The ſecond thing he recommended, was to fend his 
heart to the Holy Land with thirty two thouſand pounds 
fterling, which he had provided for the {upport of the 
holy ſepulchre. The third was, never to recal Gaveſton. 
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* Upon the ſands in Cumberland, to Aas it from 


Burgh upon Stanemore in Weſtmoreland. The memory ef 
Edward's death had been preſerved by ſome great ſtones rolled 
upon the place; but in 168; a ſquare pillar was erected nine 
yards and a half high. On "the weſt fide is this ine ription : 
Memorie æteanæ Edwardi 1. Regts Aug longe clariſſims, qut 
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Alter he had given his laſt orders to his ſon, | 


IC Cay 
himſelt to be carried by eaſy journies into Scotland | % 
ing deſirous of dying 1 na COUntry which he had 0 

0 


conquered. In this manner he advanced as far a; 
little town of Burgh“, where he refigned his br 1 
July 7, 1307, aocd ſixty-eight years, having G \ 
thirty -four years, even months, and twenty avs, ,— 
body was carried to W altham, and from thence ? 
Weſtmunſter-Abbey, where it was depoſited near * : 
of Hen DIY Ins father t he 


it of 
* 
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Bat E * his prince had. a douht 


noble qualities, and particularly a great de: F 
and prudence. He knew how to maſter his paſſing Fas 
and return to the right way when he had wandered £ 
it, a quality never to be commended enough in 20. 
reign. When we compare him with his fart... 1 
gr andfather, and his own fon who fu th * 
find he far excelled them all. This fon, kr ih 
one can nardly help making, was ſo mul to lus ad . 
tage, that the Engliſhe! hiſtorians have niade ute of tis 
3 expreſſions in his encomium, and would hee 
him pals for the greateſt pri: nce of his age. A Ia = 
writer has not ſcrupled to lay, & I nat Go had pitche 
“ his tent in the brac{t of that monarch,” Bur his 
whole behaviour in the affair of Scotland docs not ow 
ſo advantageous an idea of him. However, nithou 
examining too cloſely the expreſſions Wer of by 
hiſtorians on his account, and the praiſes they gie 
it may be {aid that he was a great king, and that E no 
land has been a very great gainer by bis ad mak. 
The kingdom, we akened by the ill management of the 
two preceding kings, was reſtored to its tormer {/len- 
dor by the abilities of this prince, who knew hos to 
make himſelf beloved and reſpected by his ſubjects, 
well as dreaded by his neighbours. The conquelt f of 
Wales, which had been in vain attempted by his prede- 
ceſſors, added a great luſtre to his reign, and was very 
beneficial to his kingdom. That of Scotland would a9 
doubt have g __ him more honour, if it had been er- 
tirely finiſhed, ſince the Scotch hiſtorians would hare 
{poken of him in better terms than they have done, i 
at the time of their writing they had been Engliſh, 
He was, ſays the {ame 8 very handiome in liz 
perſon, taller than the generality of men by the who 
head. His hair was black, and curled naturally, and 
his eyes, of the ſame colour, ſparkled with uncommon 
vivacity, He would have been perfectly well ſhape, 
it his legs, which were a little too long, had been in pro- 
portion to the reſt of his body. Hence he had the f- 
name of Long-ſhanks. He joined to his bodily pettec 
tions a ſolid judgement, a great penetration, and a pru- 
dent conduct, which very rarely ſuſfered him to mak: 1 
talſe ſtep. Beſides this, he had principles of juſlice, 
honour, and honeſty, which reſtrained him from cout 
tenancing vice, not only i in his moſt intimate couriers 
but even in his own fon. Moreover, he was of ane 
emplary chaſtity, a virtue ſeldom found in lover! 
princes, All theſe fine qualities begot for him in tie 
hearts of his ſubſects, a love and eſtcem wh ich h 
a little contribute to the rendering his re12n Pe acealieat 
home, whilſt his arms were employ ed abroad. As tor 
the dune of Scotland, it may be ſaid, that it Procules 
more honour than real advantages to {England, nner 
atter edding of torrents of blood i in t! at quar rel, lle 
Ingliſh were conſtrained in the end to drop their hib. 
ject. The children of Edward were, by Eleano! * 
Caſtile his firſt wite, four ſons and nine d aauglteb. 
Edward II. the only ſurviving ton ſucceeded bun. 
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7 Julii, A. D. 1307. It was ſet up by John Ag lionb) 
* made by Thomas Langſtone, Camd. 0 
+ A plain monument was afterwards erectech and wer 
lowing inſcription was placed on the north fide of is; #26 
wardus Primus Seotorum mallaus his eft, 1305. 
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en Belli apbaratu contra Scotos occupatts, mac an caſlre obut 
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We eldeſt daugliter, had been contracted to 


Hing of Arragon: but that prince dying be- 
age was conſummated, ſhe was given to 
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, due of Bar. Joanna, firnamed of Acres, the 

tivity, was betrothed to Hartman, fon of 

- Points J. but the death of the young 

wing prevented their coming ; together, ſhe 

A Gilbert Clare, cart of Glouceſter, and after his 
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By his ſecond wife, TR 
wo) ſons 25.0 Thomas de 
the cideſt, was earl of Norfolk, and grand 
F England. Fdnmnd bore the title of carl of 
oe cat r the daughter was betrothed to Otho, 
(Burgundy, but the died in her childhood. 
his reien the ſtandard of our coin is ſuppoſed to 
ixed. It was ordered, that in a pound of 


oney there ſhould b ha eleven ounces two— -pence i farthing 
pe ” E. and only ſerent⸗ i) * ence halfpenny tarthing 
this po und was to weigh twenty (hillings and 

tlrce- peuce in account, each ounce twe nty-pence, and 


erety penny t 4k four grains and a half. At the fame 
tie divers kinds of foreign money were cried down by 
prociai ion, poll: irds, crocards, ſt: aldings, eavles, 
eoni nes; wi dag two of them, ſays the record, 
were oaly of the value of one ſt. lin, being a compo- 
lion of filver, copper, and ſulphur. 

At a ſynod by Iden at Read ing by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, it was ordained, according to the conſtitu- 
tions of the general council, that no eccleſiaſtic ſhould 
bare more than one benefice, to whom belonged the 
r Huls; and that every perſon promoted to any 
eccieſialical living, ſhould take the order of prieſthood 
within one vear after 

In this king's reign Stock's Market was built, for the 
convenient ſale of fiſh and fleſh. This market was 
pulled down a 25 years ago, and a ſtately manſion-houte 
was erected in its place, as a reſidence for the lord 
mayor of the city Is London for the time being. 

In the third Year of Edward I. a general earthquake 
happened in England, which threw v down St. Michael's 
Church on the hill near Gl: Atonbury. 

There was fo great a plenty of corn in the fifteenth 
year of Law arch's ren, that wheat was fold for tet 
groats a quarter; but the next year there h emen 0 
great a dearth, that the fame comm xlity told for eigh- 
teen peace the buthel. In the ſeventee nth year, owing 
to the vaſt quantities of rain that tell, wheat was raiſed 
rom three-pence the buſhel to fixteen-pence; this riſe 
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OL T2 common COUNt 11 ol Ton lon mace in 
e. hear 1299, the prices of P! wltry were determined. 
A lot co Was to be ſold for three halſpe: ce, twopul- 
lets Tor thier hatſpence 3 tat c Won tWo-Fence hal- 
Pena, a goole for four-pence, a mallard for three half- 
Per artridge for three half pence, a PLC: alant tor 
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B. che reign of Fdward I. which had been a glo- 
Sh . and triomphang reign for Kneland, the Prin- 
om of bog | wm united to the crown. The king- 
would, in al 8 ry o had been thrice ſubdued, and 
time, the ' Hg ulity, have been conquered a fourth 
: L army having already entered the fron 


tiers, h. c 
3 Al. ath put a period to Edward's life. The 
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kingdom was no longer diſturbed by factions; diſcord 
was baniſhed, and harmony was happily eſtabliſhed 
between the reren 30g the people. This ſeemed to 
make ample amends f. the loſſes the crown had ſul- 
tained beyond ſea me the reigns of John and Henry III. 
not ſo much by the wealknels of the Engliſh, as by the 
puſillanimity of thoſe two pri inces. Edward of Caer- 
narvon, who was only in the twenty-third year of his 
age when he aſcended the throne, in the year 130 7, was 
of an aorceable figure, of a mild and gentle diip: ſition, 
and having never diſcovered: propenſity ro any dan- 
gerous vice, except when he was miſled by the advice 

of Piers Gaveſton, who was ban iſhed from the realm, 
e was natural to prognoſticate tranquillity and happineſs 
from his government. 1 a5 ſcene, however, was ſpee- 
dily changed; and the very firſt act of his reign blaſted 
all theſe hopes, and OY it appear, that he was wholly 
ER to govern a nation: an inſtance of which we have 
in the affair of the indefatigable Robert Bruce, who, 
notwithſtanding his army had been diſperled, and he 
himſelf had been obliged to take ſhelter in the Weſtern 
Ifles, remained not long i inactive. Before the death of 
the late king, Bruce allied from his retreat, and again 
collected his ſcattered forces; with theſe he appeared | in 
the field, and obtained by ſurprize an important advan- 
tage over Aymar de Valence, who commanded the Eng- 
lich army. Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of Edward J. 

this prince, inſtead of purſuing his advantages, marched 
but a little way into Scotland; and having an utter inca- 
pacity and equal averſion for all application or ſerious 
buſineſs, he immediately returned and diſbanded his 
army. 

His next ſtep was to recal his favourite Piers Gaveſ- 
ton, and not waiting for his return made him, without 
heſitation, the richeſt lord in the kingdom. The firſt 
days of his reign he created him car] of Corn: il, and 
gave him the lands which were fallen to the crown by 
the death of the late carl, ſon of Richard, king of the 
Romans. His impatience to load with favours a man 
who had been juſt driven from him, as the debaucher of 
his youth, plainly diſcovered to what a degree his pal- 
ſions were grown, notwithſtanding the ood opinion 
which the people h ad entertained of "him, and how much 

the conſequences of it were to be feared. But this was 
not all the effect it produced. The Engliſh began to 
have a diladvantageous idea of their new king, and at 
the fame time to think of means to curb the impetuous 
career of a prince, who gave ſo juſt occaſion of fear. 
Not content with having begun his reign with the breach 
of his oath to the king his father, in recalling a favourite 
deſpiſed by all the warld. he had loaded him with bene- 
fits, and immediately after his return had preſented him 
with the Ile of Man. But this was not the only or the 
chief cauſe of the diſcontent of the Engliſh lords. They 
could not (ce, without extreme reoret, ſuch a one as 
Gaveſton di {pole at pleaſure of all the offices of the 
kingdom, and become abſolute maſter of the adminiſ- 
tration of affairs, which the king wholly left to his ma- 
nagement. It ſeemed as if Edward defired not to be 
king, but purely to have it in his power to ſhower down 
his favours on his favourite. W. holly intent upon pleaſ- 
ing him, he concerned himſelf with nothing but how to 
find ev ery day new ways to procure him fatisfaction. In 
fine, giving himſelf up entirely to his guidance, he let 
iim act as king, whilſt he himſelf gloried in being his 
ſubject or flave. A more extravagant paſſion had never 
been ſeen. 

Gaveſton's return was immediately followed by the 
diſgrace of Langton, biſhop of Cheſter, and high trea- 
ſurer. The reaton of Edward's hatred to that prelate, 
was becauſe he had been the principal promoter of 
Gaveſton's baniſhment. As ſoon as he came to the 
crown, he ordered him to be confined in Wallingford- 
Caſtle, and would not tuffer any perſon to ſpeak in his 
behalf; and it was not but upon the preſſing inſtances 
of the pope, that he ſet him at liberty after a long con- 
finement. To this act of violence he added, the turn- 
ing out of all the old officers and domeſtics of the 
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king his father, without acquainting his council with the 
affair. 
The beginnings of this reign affording no promiſing 
proſpect, the principal. lords thought ot means to ſtop 
the impetuoſity of their prince, and curb his capricious 
temper. But theſe thoughts were interrupted by the 
celebration of his nuptials, in 1308. He had been con- 
tracted to Ifabella of France, daughter of Philip the 
Fair, by the king his father, who had ſtrongly charged 
him when on his death-bed, to conſummate the marriage 
as ſoon as poſſible. This was the only thing wherein he 
made haſte to obey him. Neglecting therefore the war 
with Scotland, which was no leſs neceſſary, ne repaired 
to Boulogne, where the king of France ſtaid for him to 
deliver his daughter into his hands. At this wedding 
were preſent four kings and four queens, belides a great 
number of princes and princeſſes, lords and ladies, who 
made a very numerous aſſembly of nobles *. ; 
Though Edward's voyage was very ſhort, it failed 
not however to produce ill effects. Upon leaving Eng- 
land, he was fo weak as to appoint his favourite guar- 
dian of the realm, with power to diſpole of all vacant 
places and benefices, wardſhips of young nobles : and, 
in a word, to act in all things with an unlimited autho- 
rity+. The many favours heaped upon Gavelton, 
rouzed the jealouſy of the barons, who carried their re- 
ſentment ſo tar, that they entered into a league together 
to hinder the king's coronation, the day whereot was 
already fixed. Edward not being 1n a condition to break 
ſo powerful a league, wherein almoſt all the lords of the 
realm were concerned, chole to prevent the Conle- 
quences of it by lair means. le gave his word to the 
barons, that in the next parliament he wouid grant what- 
ever they could reafonabiy defire. This promile iatis- 
hed them; but they couid nor behold without extreme 
regret, Gaveſton ] pitched upon to carry the crown ot 
St. Edward, with which the king was to be crowne«, 
an honour which, by ancient cuſtom, belonged to the 
princes of the royal family, Thus preference provoked 
the lords to the laſt degree againit the favourite, and at 
the ſame time filled them with indignation againſt the 
king, who ſeemed to glory in his weaknets, tor a man 
deteſted by the whole nation. The coronation, however, 
was ſolemnized without oppoſition, the biſhop of in- 
cheſter performing this ceremony by order of the arch-— 
biſhop of Canterbury, who was out of the kingdomy. 
The ſolemnity was no ſooner over, than Edward tor- 
got the promiſes he had made to the lords. He conti- 
nued daily to load Gaveiton with new tavours, and left 
him as beiore, ablojute maſter of his own and the king- 
dom's aftairs. Gavelton for his part, far from endea- 
vouring to allay the ſtorm which was gathering over his 
head, affected to govern with an arbitrary power, with- 
out aſking the advice of any. He made ute of the in- 
fiuence he had over his maſter, to divert him from con- 
tinuing the war with Scotland, Which the king his father 
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* There were preſent the kings of France, Navarre, 
Almain, and Sicily, with the queens Mary of France, Mar- 
garet dowagzr of England, and the queen of Navarre, 

+ Act. Pub. 111. 47. This act ſhows the error of moſt 
tiſtorians, particularly, father Orleans, Speed, the annotator 
upon Daniel's Hiſtory, Dr. Howel, &c. who all ſay Gaveſton 
was with the king at the celebration of his nuptials; whereas 
he was then in England, as appears from ſeveral orders in 
Rymer's Fædera, ſigned by him in the king's abſence, with 
the ſubſcription, 7% Gaveſton. 

Gaveſton was the fon of a Gaſcon knight of ſome diſtinc- 
tion, and by his ſhining accompliſhments had early infinuated 
himſelf into the afiectious of young Edward, whole heart was 
ealily caught by appearances, and ſtrongly diſpoſed to fricnd- 
ſhip and confidence. He was endowed with the utmolt cle— 
gange of ſhape and perſon, was noted for a fine mien and eaſy 
carriage, diſtinguilicd himſelf in all warlike and genteel exer- 
ciſes, and was celebrated for thoſe quick ſallies of wit in which 
his countrymen uſually excel, 

y The form of the oath adminiſtered to Edward was as 
lotlows : 

« Brjhop of Wincheſter. Sir, will you keep and confirm 
d) your coach to the people of England, the laws eſtabliſhed by 
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to be drawn up, whereby he obliged himſelf to cute 
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had ſo earneſtly enjoined him, and of whic! 
impatiently waited the iſſue, that they might be, Fa 
the expences it put them to. Inſtead of inſpirins] > 
with the love of glory and virtue, he filled h. 2 
with libertines, buffoons, and paraſites, and the fin n 
pernicious inſtruments, proper to corrupt his A 80 
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tions, though they had been naturally as 200 Pos 
were then bad. To this he added the ridlicul "us ang; 
affecting to wear the king's jewels, and even the _ 
itſelf, which Edward gave him leave to do. Pen 
freſh favour the king bctiowed on Gaveſton increas 
at red which the lords had entertained againſt Rn "Fs 
plainly faw it was in vain to preſs the king to par 
his favourite, and that he would never conſem 
requeſt, unleſs he were compelled to it. In thi. 
they laboured to bring into their league, the tomb, 
of the parliament winch was to meet, and ac; en 
did meet in May, 1308. By the management of r. 
lords, Gaveſton's baniſhment UVecanic the chi MY 
the only buſinels of the fefhion. The two h Wes * 
united in the tame deſign, demamled of the Lino ng 
ſtrong and politive a manner that Gaveſton holt! 
baniſhed the realm, that be duft not eppoſe it. E. 
was afraid his refuſal would deprive him ot the aid; l. 
expected for the continuation of the war with Scotland, 


and perhaps he dreaded tomething worſe. S0 that 
without debating the matter he ordered letters patent 
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Gaveſton to depart the realm before St. John Baptil! 
Day next enſuing. In the mean time, inſtead of atins 
in a manner that they might believe he deſigucd to per- 
form his promiſe, he every day heapeth freſh favours on 
his favourite. Fifteen days after his engagement he 
made him a, grant of three thouſand marks à year in 
land ||. By this proceeding it plainly appeared, that he 
was. by no means reioived to part with lum, and the 
arciibiſhop of Canterbury, who had entered into the 
barons league, excommunicated Gaveſton, provided be 
did not leave the realm by the time preſcribed him, 
Edward giving himſelf little trouble about this centure, 
only intreatea the pope to annul it. At the fame time 
he deſired the king of France his brother-in-law, to en- 
deavour to accommodate matters between him and the 
barons, but to manage it ſo that he might keep his . 
vourite. The lords finding the appotnted time for 
Gaveſton's departure drew nigh, became very urgent 
with the king to keep his word: but in the performance 
ot his promiſe he ſhewed his favourite a treth mars d 
his affection, by making him governor of Ireland, wil 
a very extenſive authority. This removal, how honout- 
able ſoever it was, failed not to give tome ſatistact itt 
the lozds, who hoped to take advantage of his abience 
to cauſe his ruin. As he was abtolute maſter of tix 
king's affection, ſoon after his arrival in Ireland, le 
cauicd himſelf to be recalled in 1309, under pretence 
of being preſent at a tournament to be held at Wally 
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the pious kings your predeceſſors, and particulariy, the land 
cuſtoms, and liberties, prauted to the clergy and people by de 
glorious St. Edward your predecenor * 

« Ri. L Will and promile it. 3 

« Biſhop. Sir, will you preſerve to God, to Holy Gran 
to the clergy and people, the peace of God, tally aud to the 
utmoſt of your power ? 

„Ring. I will. ; 

« Biſhop. Sir, will you cauſe to be obſeived u £4 
judgements, right and juſtice with difcretioch, in merci ory 
truth, as far as you are able; 

« Ang. I will. 

« Brſhop. Sir, will you promiſe | 
kept, the laws and {ſtatutes that the Community 5 
dom ſhall judge fit to enact, and will you defend and pie 
them to the utmoſt of your power ? 

„ King. I do pronmſe it.“ 

This 2 the fr perfect copy of a coronation oath to 1 " 
with in the Englith tuftory 3 but whether Edward J. e. 
ſame oath, or whether jt was fir{t introduced at the ner 
of Edward IL. is a circumttance we are unable to determi, 
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21014 of the lords, who ſaw the mſelves 

Lo this kind of infill he added, the ind ne 

ao ſome ſcurrilous jokes on the caris of 
wich, Warren, aud Hereford. The 

e infulted by the favourite, and deceived by the 
a ether in 1210 to CONCETrt MN ures to com- 
1 to keep his word DIC- 


(Wncklv after they 
| i to kim, wherein they ſet forth, that the 
en houthold were fo ill managed, that it 
10 neceflary to find means to prevent the 
of theſe diſorders; telling him allo, that 
methe od which to them {cemed proper, was for 
17 to leave to certain lords a appointed by the par- 
ent. the care of making a regulation for the well- 
| kingdom and his own domeſtic affairs. 
had alrcadv me wn creat ſigns of weakneſs in 
| | demands; from whence he 
an ade them ſen! -ble, that if for thi ſuture they ex- 
led any reſolution, he would 7 have the courage 
may them. They were not miſtaken in their con- 
; 10 prince, as timorous on certain occaſions, 
4 and haughty on others, was incapable 
Pnouithing when he ſhould give way, and when it 
was nec eg to ſtand his ground; and inſtead of com- 
hing unh the reque Shi of the barons, he obſtinately 
perſiſted] in acting contrary to all the rules of poli- 
tics. However, being unable to reſt them any ion- 
ger. he yielded to their importunity; and permitted the 
pa-liament to chule {even biſhops, eight earls, and fix 
47ons. to make the regulations propoled . 
Purſuaat to the ding s conſent, the lords finiſhed the 
ſented tlie plan of it to the king, who 
ve them n0wer to caule it to 
| It contained but fix articles, 
which were theſe: “ That the king 
& ſhould nat have it in his power to Cine my part 
his revenues, whica ſhould for tl 


regulatic JN, a! nc pre C 
approved ol it, 8; 
edt 
principal Of 


wins 


ha 
be 


Or ONIC Year, 


m4 fc of 
« of the ſuture be ex- 
« pended in paying his debts, and maintaining his houſe- 
hold. that he mi. ht live on his own income without 
taking any thi ug from oth Crs That the Great 
Charter ſhould be punctual ully Lept : and in caſe any 
article ſhould be obſcure or doubttul, it ſhould belong 
to the lone > elected (who were ſtiled ordainers) to 

explain it.“ The lords, finding the king {till continue 
to lieap favours upon Gaveſton, drew up one and torty 
new articles, f in 1311, w e they obliged the king to 
allent to; one whereof exprelsly ſentenced Gavcſton to 
perpetual pan uſhment. 

Edward hav ing thus ſufferered himſelf tobe bound with 
ſetters which be could not ſhake off, came to a reſolu— 
tion, though with extreme regret, to part with his fa- 
Vourite, But i in ſore meaſure to take off the {toma of 
baniſhment, he gave him an imaginary commiſſion to 
lery troops in Guicnne, i in order to aſſiſt the carl of Foix, 
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4 85 which was no longer of any conſequence. Not- 


ichſtanding this, Edward, who could not live without 
= real! wu n Without acqu. unting the ordainers with 
rhe the of the king you he tent circular letters to all 
*F had 1 1 7 So ON acqug unting them with what 
"> Re id them, that being bound by the 
W took at his coronation, to tte the laws of the 

ahn julll, executed, mae was no authority which 
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I, ſubſets were 8 intidled t to: 
wen . 3 0 cauted him to return into the 
1 m, not With anycdet 2n to {creen him from juſtice, 
wal he miglit be tried according to the uiual form: 
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that in the mean time, he looked upon him as a good 
and faithful ſubject, and ordered them to publiſh this 
leczaraiion in their reſpective; juriſdictions. This mode 
of proceeding did not Citp! eaſe the lords, as it furniſhed 
them with an opportunity to complete the downfall of a 
favourite who could not be torn from him without vio— 
lent means. In order to carry their reſolve into execu- 
tion, they endeavoured to gain the peaple to their fide 
by depreciating the conduct of the king. They pub- 
licly declared, that there was no depe nding upon what 
was enacted by the parliament, ſince the king h had no re- 
gard to it. That it was caly to perceive that the king 
was aimingat arbitrary power, and that it was the whole 
nation's concern to oppoſe the beginnings of a deſpotic 
power, which tended to render the ſubjects to many 
{laves. heſe diſcourſes being ſupported by the emiſ- 
ſaries which they had among the people, began to 
create an univerial diſcontent, of which the king had but 
too much reaſon to dread the conſequences. He ima- 
gined he ſhould be able to prevent them by publiſhing 
a I roclamation, wherein he proteſted that his intention 
was to obſerve the one and forty articles. But his pro- 
teſtation became of no effect, on account of his recall- 
ing his favourite, In the mean time Gaveſton, {tl} 
more indiſereet than his maſter, inſtead of en: le av uring 
to appcaſe his enemies, behaved in a very unbecoming 
manner to the queen; who not having been able to get 
any ſatisfaction, complained to t! e king her! father. She 
told him that Gaveſton was the le caute of her misfor 
tunes. 

The barons, however, kept their firſt defign in view, 
Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincola, was one of the moſt 
conſiderable of the barons, as well on account ct his 
birth and high offices, as of his age and e As 
he was cont ined to his bed be a fit of ſickneſs, which in 
all appcarance would lay him in his grave, he was ap- 
prehenſive that after his death the contederates we uid 
grow cool, and was willing to endeavour to prevent that 
accident which would have cauled their ruin. 12crcupon 
he ſent for the earl of Lancaſter his ton-1n-1aw,, grancon 
to Henry III. and conjured him inthe ſtronge it and mort 


moving terms, not to abandon the church anc! Pea dle of 
Engl land to the mercy of the popes and anos. He 


told him that his birth obliged him to exert humſelf to 
tree the kingdom from the oppreſſio ns which it n 
tunately lu boured under. He charged him to have al- 
ways a great regard for Put at the {ame 12 
he added, that his rezard ought Ne to hinder him from 
doing all that lay in his power, to remove from tlie 
king's  perion, fuc h foreign miniſters and favourites as 
were become pernicious in the king's council, and dan— 
gerous to the privilege s of the pe: ple. That honyur, 
conſcience, the good of the public, called upon him to 
procure the obtcrvance of the G! CAL Charter, wind 
was the only baſis of the weltare and peace of the king- 
dom. He adviſed him to join ben with Guy de 
Beauchamp, carl of Warwick, who among all the con- 
tederate lords was beſt able to carry on the important 
une lertabing. It was not long before the effects ot Lis 
advice were obſervable. The carl of Lancafter having 
entered into a ſtrict contederacy with the carls of War- 
wick, Pembroke, Arundel, KEicretord, Warren, the 
archb1i! {hop of Canterbury, and ſeveral other biliops and 
barons, they unanimouſly relolved to take arms, unde 1 
the utual pretence of detending the rights of the churcit 
and ſtate. The ey then choſe the earl of Lancaſter “ ge 
neral of the army, which they had relolved to tet on 
foot. Immediately aiter this refolution was taken, the 
confederate barons publicly levied troops. They wed 
luch expedition, that in a thort time their forces were 
drawn together at the place appointed tor the rendez- 
vous. It was impoſſible Edward thould be ignorant of 
thete preparations; and yet, he ſeemed wholly uncon- 
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Vorkſhire, Cumberland, and Wales, and was earl of Artois 
in Picardy, and confequently the greateſt ſubject in the kang- 
dom, 
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cerned about the matter. Inſtead of endeavouring to 4 nded only to get him out of their hands, Ry, ther 
ſatisfy the incenſed barons, or to defend himſeſt againſt J conlented to it at laſt, upon the ear] of Pembh ON 
their infults, he minded nothing but his diverſions at preſenting, that having given his word in the de 
York, where he was then with Gaveſton. He till con- | all the confederates, they were bound to perform : 
= r , * + 1 . _— 170 ! wah oh J ; TY K. 
tinued to heap new favours upon his favourite, remain- | that if they would truſt him with the cuſtody of 6 0 
ing in a ſurprizing indolence, whilſt he {aw the whole ton, he would take . 9% hun the charge ot lett ng him 
be Firn the kin ghn 
king« lom ready to ritc a9 uinſt him. At the very inſtant pe ak with the king, and of bringing him back tg f. 


that he ſaw the barons in arms to compel him to oblerve 
the one and forty articles, he violated one of the chiefeſt, 
in making the biſhop of Ltchſteld high-trealurer with- 
out the content of the ordainers; but this was not the 
only fault he committed on the occuition. As if he had 
been in a condition to give laws to the harons, he would 
at the tame time reform the regulation, on pretence that 
he had reſerved to himſelf the power of Correcting, and 
amending, with the advice of the ordaineis, lome : urt1- 
cles prejudicial to his prerogative, and even nonun: atcd 
commullioners to ſet about the alterations. 

he barons having drawn their forces together, 

marched dir: Qly towards York, believing they th oulc! 
ſurprize the king, whole {upinenets gave them room to 
expect {uccess. "But upon the firſt notice of their ap- 
roach, he retired to Newcaſtle, whither they imme— 
diately followed him. That town not feeming to him 
ſtrong enough, he left it and went to Scarborough, 
where he ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle, which he looked 
upon as the belt fortreſs he had in the north. Hie began 
then to tee his folly in deterring ſo long to prepare for 
his defence: he than reſolved to go into Warwickſhire, 
where he expected he ſhould be able to raiſe an army, 
upon the vain hopes that the people would floc % in 
crowds to enliſt under his banner; but as he was in 
greater concern for Gaveſton than tor himſelf, 5 left 
him at Scarborou recommending him to the care of 
the governor as a precious dep \ſitum, and a ture pledge 
of the great truſt he put in him. Whilſt Edward was 
ſeeking forces, the barons entere«| Newcaſtf: the day 
he left it, and ſeized all that the king and his favourite 
had lett there, the hurry wherein the 'y went O not hav- 
ing given them leave to take any thi ng with them. In 
Gavelton' s baggage were found a great many jewels, 
which for the molt part belonged to the crown, and of 

which an exact inventory was taken, 
macht be given of them hereatte! 
of Lancaſter was intarmet] that the E 
Scarborough, and had lett Gaveſt 


gh, 


that an account 
As oon as the ear} 
king was gone from 


here, he tent the 
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carls of e and Warren to heſiege that caſtle. 
At the lame time, he marched himicli nth the reſt of 
the army EE the center of the kingdom, that he 


might have it more in his power to onnoſe the defgns 
of the king. The two detached earls 2 wing advanced 
towards Scarborc ugh without oppolition, formed the 
ſiege, and carried it on with vigour. Though the place 
was one of the ſtrongeſt in the kingdom, it was 0 ill- 
Prov ded with neceflaries for its detence, that in a few 
days Gavelion delivered himſelf into the hands of his 
enemies. He obtained, however, alort Of capitulation, 
Nherehy 10 Was promiſed him that he mould peak with 
the Ling, and be tried by lus peers according to the 
ulual forms of law, 

Edward had no ſooner received notice of his fa- 
vuurite's having fallen in the hands of the barons, than 
he ſollicited for nis liberty, or at lcaſt that they would 
grant him the privilege to tee and {peak with him as had 
been promiſed, He c en conjured the contuderate lords 
to ſpare the the priſoner's life, afluring them, upon that 
condition, he would give them entire ſatis 8 as to 
every grievance they might have occation to complain of. 
The majority of the barons were not for carrying 
Gaveſton to the king, well knowing that his requulls 
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* It is to be obſerved, that by the death of Graveſton, one 
of the articles became Ulle, lo that only forty, remained, 

+ He was the ſon of Joanna de Acres the king's ſiſter. 

+ The lords obliged themſelves to reſtore all the plunder 
taken at Newcaſtle, publicly to aſk the king's pardon, and 
declare to him, that without any deſign againſt his perſon, 
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place they thoutd think fit to appoint. Pom 
ſigned to cot duc his priſoners to W. alt! e ord 
where the king was to go and ſpeak with hz 

core having taken the road towards Ot. rn 
he advanced to Dodington, where he left Gaveſtcn... 
der a guard, whiltt he himſelf went and lodged ny 

neighbouring; caſtle. He did not think it necefiy;; 


ule greater ee in a place where the King 


. yey | vs 
in \ y 
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troops, and where, conſequently, heha dnothingtoſe 
from him: but he found he had taken his me afures ya 
ll. The carl ot Warwick, 3 9 was violent; 5 


£ 
” elt 


went that night to1 th 
houle where Gaveſton lay under er guard, and carried! 


oft by force to W arwick, On the morrow, this { 
carl, with ſome others of the moſt violent of the 
having tried | him in 44 h: ty 4 11 _ ler, orderc: | his { Ar + 


Im 


be ſtruck off, which was accordingly done in the pcs 0 * 
of the earis of Lanc alter, Warwic K, and Her etord 8 
Blacklou-Hill, near Warwick. 
Though Kdward was highly incenſed againſt the he. 
rons, 1t was not 1n his power to be revenged, and the 
lords made no ſtep towards giving him any fatisfaSion b. 
for this outrage. Onthe contrary, they de mand wth - 
Lreéeatel haug oh inels, the Pert. WimnAnce of tl 11 torty art; 7 
cles“, and a ſpeedy redreſs of the ſtate priera 5 
They then marched towards London vihither t. ne Ling 9 
was retired, determined to obtain by £ force, what he 5 
eur never grant them voluntarily. During thei © 
arch, the ki 12, not dari: 1 to Urn: L ne cithensoſ Lu. the 
don: went to Canterbury, where he was hardly any fate. 100 
In this extremity, he had recourſe to the mediationd * 
the pope's nuncio, and of Lewis, earl of Evreux, und 115 
to the queen, who was then in England, and of Gilben * 
de Clare, the carl of Glouceſter +, his nephew, ho 2 pri 
yet had ſtood neuter. By the means of thele three me- "i 
diators, certain articles were agreed upon, with witch 1 
both {eemed to be fatisfhed Fo 3 in 
The barons, on their part, punctually e * 
word in 1313, in reſtoring whatever: had been few 9 
Newcaſtle: but Edward did not act with the! lame); jog cu 
tice. He delayed publithing the general pardon a ” wh 
a year, and durins that {pace left no ſtone unturnedte Var 
get the carl of Lancaſter to court. Notwith{tand alt ok Th 
lafe-conducts he offered lum, the earl wou! ld 158 0 = 
perſuaded to put himſelf in his power before the p ing 
was progiumed, At Length, the barons na UE 90 
evaſions made uſe of by the king, began to take A ol 
again, wlien the king of France ſent t the car! of Exer * 
his brother, acc: ;mpanicd with Enguerrai Marin 1 in 
to endeavour to accommodate matters. erde queen Wit 
likewile uled everv means the was able to effect a ve 
ciliation. It was very diilicult to bring it about, vo ny 
the king {til} delayed the publication of the prom! th, 
pardon; ſo that the barons believe | he never lebens | de 
it. During the negociation, the king conterred vil 75. 
king his tuher-in— -law, and left order: that the Pa tl, 
ment ſhould meet in hls abſence. The earl of L 5 
caſter and the barons of his party, mae no ſcrup# 10 
be preſent, encouraged thereto by the king eng of 
ſent. Buthaving heard that hewas returned, W 5 
at Sandwich, they immediately withdrew, nat cd * 
truſt. to the late-conducts he had lent them from!“ : 
4 ce 
1. ile 4 { in the & a 
their ſole aim had been to redreſs what was am! 0 | 
vernment. The king promiſed, on his part, tO grant ag 0 


wer © 
pardon to them and their adherents, and reſervec u ee 
doing the fame in favour of all that had been tor 
return. 
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Their departure 01 117d the par- 
Affairs b ing in wen a poſture as 


FT, 
[ace of his | an ing 
) break un p 1 4 | 
e was ever: g moment APC. ec Ls the medta- 


{amen 0 
a ftreſh ruptule 
. ſo urgent with the king t 9 e barons ta 


tat he could no long er defer i He ordered 
rerefore, le twogeneralpardons co bedrawnup, which 
F rm ec ſhortly afte r by the p urliament “. 

White This neger ation was in hand, the qucen WAS 
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J crew fronger every day, by the Fbrudent con— 


vatchiul king, who knew how 


Scotland | 

gust of 4 courageous and u 
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ſuluUy be 


oc ured him. Robert Bruce, who may 
4 hs Re fore of the Scotch monarchy 
ic factions which divided his ſubjects, an 
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thi 
TRI 4 tnet nm all! IN the ef, gr Of f th: aking oft the * voke Of 


2. Dep 
ſerritude which Edward. had laid upon them. By this 
bande union, he Was 1 1 Condition not only to recover 


the bet part of his country, but allo to carry his arms 
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dangerouſly oY and their forces mucn inferior to 
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= eoftheire enemies. en n reſolution ftward ll. 
* to return into England, alter havins advanced as 


ar as Dumiries, and * terror into the whole king. 
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dom, # 20k them room to. hope better things. The 
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Pr! nceſs deſig med tor him, and to get Limtelt crowned, 
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drove out of his bead all thouglits of war, to- which, 
= | 


towever, he had naturally no inchnation. So that leav- 
ing his army under the conduct of John Cumin, a 
Scotch lord, he ſet out for england. This traniaction 
Tailed great mur: nurings both in the army and kingdom. 
Cumin wi ling to take advantage of Robert! s Illnets, 
whom he the ght incapable of he ading his troops, ad- 
rancecl towards the Scots in order to attack them. 
Though Robert found himſelf extremely weak, he be- 
lerech! It would be his beſt way to give him battle, fear— 
ngth at his ſulijects would be dithe artened, and his king- 
dom loit, if he made a moment's delay. With this re- 
lolution, having m dunted on horſeback, notwithſtanding 
his illneſs, {upported by two eſquires, hedrew up his army 
in battle arr: v, and waited the coming, of the enemies 
With a ſteadineſ 's which had a wonderful effect. Ihe 
Veak onſet which the-F nglith made inſpired the Scots 
unh freſh courage, and they fell with great fury upon 
thcir enemies, putting them entirely to the rout. This 
Ucteat was 10 much the more ſhameful for the! unalith, 
"pare: at they were vaſtly {UpCrior in numb ers, 
e 1 80 troops, wy had fo frequently van— 
tobe art oo, and which ſuffered themielves now 
© maj 8 5 an army wy ied in haſte, and made up 
= 3 a und iſciplined {oldiers. Cumin retired into 
ud atter his deleat, and Robert entered the count V 
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_ . al pardons did not fully ſatisfy the parties con- 


5 required à particular pardon to four hundred 
C j eight perſons, whole names are mentioned in the 


e&tion of Public Adds. v | 
The b CS, vol. III. P. 442, 443» 448, 449. 
No. XXII was fought on the 25th of June, 1314, by the 
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Edward — ing 55 that means all the leiſure neceſlary 
+ + . ] Toto w . '% . « * ® . . -- 
to get ready, and |! ing deſirous at any rate to prevent 


the lois of fo important a place, ordered his vafſals to 
be ſummoned with their troops. The Engliſh, Gatcons, 
and Welſh, were {o ready to obey M0 m, that by June 

1514, he was at the head of a hundred thouſand men. 
q: he 100 diers already devoured, in their imagination, 
Whatever the preceding ravages ot Edward I. had left in 
Scotland. Only the carls of Lancaſter, Arundel, 
erctord, and the new earl of Warwick, retuſed to 
{erve the king on this occaſion; the miſtruſt they were 
in upon his account, not permitting them to come and 
put themſelves in his power. Lis numerous army 
having entered Scotland, advanced within view of Ster- 
ling, where Robert waited his coming at the head of 
thirty thouland men inured to the fatigues of war, and 
who had irequently triumphed over the vanquiſhed 
Engl, He drew up his army on an advantageous 
piece of t groun on 5 could not be ſurrounded. A 
mountain full of inacceſſible rocks covered one of his 
flanks, and the other was late by means ot a deep mo- 
rals. Notwithitanding the inequality of the two armies, 
the Scots, who were determined to conquer or die, re- 
ceived their enemies with that vigour and reſolution, 
that they ſoon put them indiſorder and confuſion. The 
Engliſh horſe having been preſſed at firſt with a fur 'Y 
which they could not with ſtand, were the occation, by 
their flight, of the defeat of the whole army: a defeat 
the moit ditinal England had ever experienced ſince the 
beginning of the monarchy 4+. The Scotch writers 
make the enemy's lols amount to fifty thouſand men. 
They allo affirm, that the number of the priioners 
which they took on this occation exceeded that of the 
conquerors. The carl of Gloucciter, nephew of 
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river Banockburn. It is ſaid that the Scots had digged 
trenches three feet deep and as many broad, into which, being 
covered over with hurdles and drove tull of ſharp ſtakes. * 
Engliſh horſe fell, and by that means were miſerably faugh- 
teced. 'T indal, 
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Edward II. with many other lords of diſtinction, and 
above ſeven hundred ! , lay dead on the field of 
battle. The Englth reduce th e number of tie ſlain to 
ten thouſand, but the conſecuences of this action di{- 
cover that their loſs was much greater, ſiuce Edward 
durſt not enter the fi-id again. Edward, with the re- 
mains of his army, haſtily retreated, without tkinking 
himſelf out of danger till he arrived at York, where 
thole who had been difperied by their fl ht came toge- 
ther again. By this means he formed a very con ſider- 
able body, and ſhewed ſome willing rnels to re-enter the 
enemv's country, but the conſternation of his troops was 
ſo great, that he could not prevail with them to make a 
freſh attempt to retrieve their honour. 

This year, one Pordras, a tanner's fon of Exeter 
ſouglit to take the crown of England from Edward ; by 
aſſerting, that he was himſe! f Ed vard, and that he had 
been changed by his nurſe: but this e xtraordinary and 
1l-formed projc c ſerved only to bring the impoſtor to 
the gallows inſtead of a throne, 

The loſs the Englith had {uffered in Scotland was 
followed by adreadful farnine which beganin 1 51 5, lafted 
three vears, deſtroying an 1nfimte number of people. 
In vain did the parliam ent endeavour to help it by ſet- 
tling the price af Prov! iſions; they we e forced the next 
vear to revoke the act that had been d pail: <Q ON that ac- 


$$} hte 


count. But neither war nor famine, nor the murmur— 
ings of the people, were able to hinder the king trom 
expending a large tum in cclebrating the funcral of his 


favourite, whoſe body he cauicd to be removed to 
King's Langley in Hertford{hire. 
The famine in the mean time raged in ſo terrible a 


manner, that one can hardly give credit to what hifto- 
rians aſſert concerning it, under the year 1313. They 


are not content with telling us, that the moit loathed 
animals were made utc of for food, but that the people 
were compelled to hide their children with all im4ginable 
care, leſt they ſhould be ſtolen away and «<©:on by 
thieves. They affure us, that men themielves took 
care to prevent their being murdered in private places, 
knowing there were but too many inftances that lome 
had been treated in that manner, to feed ſuch as could 
find ſubſiſtence no other way. We are told like iſe, 
that the pritoners in the gaols devoured une andther in a 
barbarous manner, the extreme ſcarcity of proviſions 
not permitting that they ſhould be allowed necellary 
food. The bioody flux, cauſed by grols feeding, com- 
pl-ted the miſery of the Engliſh. Such numbers clic 
every Gay, that hardly could the wing [uiice to but V 
the dead. The only remedy & hdl. could be found 
againſt the famine, . which was not capable of Uring- 
in all- the relief neceſſary, was to probilzit, ON pain v1 
death, the brewing. any ſort of beer, to che end that the 
corn u'uaiily expended by the brewers, mould be con- 
verted into bread. 
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contracted to the ear]. "The cgunteſs, diſſatisge 
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her huſband, having, to her eternal ſhame Gy 5 
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the fact, was awarded with all her eſtate to the ung Mt; 
14 * 


claimant. The affair, which would now.a. days 8 
required a long examination, was dec ded in ſuch hu 
that it was ealy to perceive, 1 Al the jud es, who we OY 
in this Inſtance the tools of the King, had confy'r; dy 
each other on the ſubject before they were alemblea 
determine the matter, and that the king hi. mlel{hact, : 
the promoter of it, An injury of this nature done! D 
prince of the royal blood, exceedingly beloved: Ih 
people, raiſed an extreme indipnation apainſt th 
Nothing was heard but mut -muring3 a Zainſt hi; 
ent This year Edward dining in Publ; e in We 
r-Hall, upon a particular occaſion, received 
"= a w oman ina maſk, whocame on harkbis-” 
king imagining it contained ſomething to divert * 
order ed it to be read aloud ; but. he was very much jr. 
prized when nothing but Outrageous reproach, es for hi 
cowardice, tyranny, and the grievances rig why 
his reign, were declare Ge. IR e woman havino = 
prehended, contetled that a certain knight 1 5 
upon playing that part, an or The | Knigh bold 
tained, that believing the king would 6 
private, } ne tho ught it the mot | propet r way to fot * 
Know the complaints of bis een : = 
the Wee. Having prelented a p eti 
containing a liſt of the uch the nation 
olained ot, demandcy a ſj esd redrets: 
aving NV mct:nution 40 ſatieth them. rel 
ter to the parhament which was 
'1nvaſion 1255 tlic 
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jon to the bing 
grievances whi 
but mel 
erred the 
to meet at II "th 
Scots made at the e tin 5 0 
terded him a handle to prorogue tlie parliament {+ 1 
immes, and at length to di iHHolve it. This p Bro-ecdinry 
ince ned the Varons, that they u- animoufy in 15155 
wolved to take arms, 10 obtain by force thr at tactcn 
the king delayed to give them. T hey would duubtc; 
have bord bard upon this weak 7 rina e, incepable of 
holding the reins of government at lo nice a Juncty ue 1 
ſome lords of more moderation had not Join wed 1, 
pope's Iczate in endeave uri! 22 to reconcile them t+ 1 
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other. By the means of thele mediators an acreement 
was made and hone 0 at l eck, on the gth of Auk, 
13 318, end contitinxd chre © day: after by the marliamen em 
. the ing had call dl. U. YON the Pre. 5 rape 


the - Seer. After this aflair was en ded, be Eing 
and carl of | ancattcs met on a plain near Letceſter, em- 
braced, and kuled each other in token of apt criectrec on- 
cihation. Let us now return to the war with Scotland, 
winch {ll continued during the conv ulm in 5 gland. 
Aſter Robert had obtained near Sterli ing that tows! 
victory which proved lo fatal to the Lug! ith, he put ved 
the vanquilhed into FE neland, where he ravaged 10 
country, whiltt Edward durſt not ſtir from York to ch. 
pole his enmy. The king of Scotland, not latis el 


Notwithſtanding theſe dreadful calamities the ratul th this advantage, formed the project of adding im 
hatred which the king and barons bad long ftonce ar- go: wh of Ireland to that of Scotland. This iu | ad 
boured in their breaſts, was obterved daily to increase. Jer a long ume been governed by . nglith lards, WW 
Edward, not being able to forget the wyuries he © al, Fs been mGcie e us to enrich tienticives, tant 
received, entertained in his heart a itrong defirc 01 I = mot the wellare and good of the peo ple. 1 5 
ve ne, which IN} ade him in Se 317, ek all poll ie J aibrtrats Procced lings hag created ail untverta! . 1 
means to oratity it. He was cl hiefly exaſperated Aint ' me | reaits ene Iri: n, who wanted only a 9 5 / 
the earl of Lancaſter, whom he looked upon as tte ile : „ ortugity to revolt. The defeat of { the Enahih all 
author of hisdiſgraces, and as his moſt dangerous ci my. before Sterlue having given them room to believe. tl. 
If the earl's life had been in his power, v. Khout dub | ti pre ern 


he would have fell a ſacrifice to the indlignation ot the 
princc. But as his diſſimulation had not een capable 
of drawing him into any ſnare, he attempted to deprive 
him of his eſtate and lionour. "To that purpole, he 
brought him into ſuch a premunire, as the molt extra- 
vagant diſtruſt could not have been able to prevent. 
Whit the carl kept at a diftance from court, Sir 
Richard de St. Martin, a man of a mcan look and 
dwarfh{h ſtature, reſented to the judges a petition, 
claiming the wife of the earl of Lancaller, heirels of the 
families of Lincoln and Saliſbury. He {tt forth in his 
petition that he had known her carnally, and that ſhe 
bad made lum a promite of marriage before ſhe was 
2 


N juuccure Was very PIGPCT to Pu! their: 


in execution, they ſent vv ord 16 the King of 8 * 


| 0 

that Hie 9 Kere ready TH CUT 011 1 e V oke of the! 1000 
Pros! mew i UE Would Swe I iel * 13 1e Alliſt: INCC. as 
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was cictermined not to let this fair OP. Atumty! 
e zent thither ſome troops umer the comm. 4" 
of his brother Edv, ard, WO having J -aded the ſeber 
CONGU: ec the greater Part Ol the mand, and was 1 
knowledowl for king. Whillt he was carrying cn 
conqu. ls, Robert amuied the king; of Jenglan id will 
propoiais oi peace, which he ſremed to make !i 
earnvlt, and with great eagerneſs: but he artiuily rl 
from time to time, diffic ulries which hindered = 
from being concluded. He ipu out the negociation! 
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1317, without Edward's perceiving his 


Tn : | 
manner ( 1 * * 2» x 7 6 * 714 
thi yard now oblerving a general diicontent 


: hb . 
ubjects, lent a powerful reinforcement, urde 


ap, ee Mortimer, to that iſland. With the'e 
We Let: 


artifces. : 
151 
among h 


sthe Engluh, finding themſelves able to take tic 
Gol marched to attack the Scotch prince. In the 
chile, the king of Scotland, who had received 
e chow much his brot hei ſtood in need of being 
e ved. was gone himſelf into Ireland; but 
5315 arrival, he heard that his brother was Gelcated 
and ſlain in a battle he had raſhly engaged in. 8 
oss on that Occaſion having broken all his me alures. ane 
a abled him from continuing the war in that country, he 
bought it more prutlent to unprove the advantages his 
ne had gained in Scotland. Whilſt he was gone, 
5 elne. one of his generals, had worſted the army 
a. king of England had ent into that kingdom, 
onder to take the advantage of the ablencg of Robert. 
Or account of this victory, the Englith were not able to 
make head againſt the Scots, ſo that Robert laid fteg2 to 


{1 *cOUT 


perwick, which was fill in the hands of the FEnglith. 
I could not prepare for it Without Edward's having 


. - _ i + T” lis +1 . (> 
ice of it ; but his knowing it was to "ite purpole, 
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ſeeing he bad n either money nor troops ſudicient to pre- 


vent the def 11 of his enemy. In this extremity he ap- 
1 f | . i 
led to tine POPC i 1319, and earneſtly intreated him 


„ 


to interpote his authority, in order to procure um 2 
peace, ot at leaſt a truce with Scotland. John XXII. 
who had lately fuccecded Ciement V. immediately 
granted Edward's requeſt. Hereupon his holinels lent 
two I:gates into England, with a power which th ed. 
hat he looke'! upon himſelt as inveſted with ſovereign 
authority over all kings, even in temporal affairs. Their 
commiſſion ran, that they were to make peace between 
the two nations at war, in what manner they thought it. 
and to compel both princes to accept it, on pain of ex- 
communication, and an interdict upon their dominions. 
But as he judged ſuch a peace could not be made with- 
out ſome debate, which would have taken up time, he 
ordered his legates to cauſe a two years truce to be pub- 
liſhed in his name, any by his authority, and gave them 
power to excommunicate thole who refuſed to oblerve 
it. Upon the arrival of the legates, the truce was pro- 
caimed. Edward paid an implicit obedience to it, not 
conſidering that by ſo doing, he lacriticed to the court of 
Rome the moſt authentic prerogatives of the crown: 
but Robert, wito pretended that the pope and legates 
care bim not the title of king, would never permit the 
alt to enter Scotland, much leis to prochaim the truce 
there, He even roughly handled the {uperior of the 
Cordeliers of Berwick, whom the legates had. ſent to 
him, and who had partly publiſhed the truce in the pre- 
lence of ſeveral Scotchmen. Robert was lo far from 
obeying. the pope, that he beſieged and took Borwick 
by the treachery of the governor, if we may give cre- 
dence to the Ungliſh liflorians. Robert continuing his 
progreſs, advanced on the borders of England and com- 
mitted great ravages, without meeting the leaſt oppoli- 
uon trom Edward. 

ward obterving the progreſs of his antagoniſt, found 
then that the ſpiritual weapons of the pope were but of 
little lervice to him; and therefore railed an army, with 
which he would attempt to recover Berwick. Whilſt 
e was employed in the ſiege, the carl of Murray, the 
King of Scotland's general, made a diverſion in England, 
which proved vęry fatal to the borderers. In his return 
rom ravaging ſeveral counties, he met a body of Engliſh 
militia, to the number of ten thoutand, with the arch- 
hop of York at their head. Though his torces were 
not near ſo numerous as thoſe of Edward, he courage- 
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2 name of this governor was Peter Spalding, who, it 
Y Was atterwards hanged by order of king Robert. Stow. 

te eder ſpeaking of the character of Hugh le Deſpenſer 
* 3 ays, « Nothing could be laid to his charge unbe- 
« bad wh 4 man of honour and honeſty. In all the poſts he 
a ben Promoted to by this and the late king, he had al- 
s dehaved with a great deal of moderation, prudence, 
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ouſly charged them, and obtained over theſe unqdiſci- 
plined troops a complete victory, above hait of them 
beige Nvn on the field. The Scots called this action 
The White B tle, from tome F.nglith prieſts being killed 
in the figit with their ſurplices on. This accident 
ohliged Edward to quit the ſiege of Berwick. Short! 
uter, with much ſollicitation, ne obtained a truce for 
two years; upon which he left the north, and returned 
to England, „here he was no leſs unfortunate. 

The truce, however, brought not to England the 
tranquillity expected from it. Hardly was it proclaimed, 
before the kingdom was involved in freſh troubles, much 
more violent than thoſe cauſed by Geveſton. The old 
grudge between the king and the barons was ſtill kept 
alive, and only waited for an opportunity to burſt ſorth 
again, Unluckily an occafion was but too near at hand. 
The lords, ever jealous of thole that were about the 
king's perion, had introduced into court a young gen- 
tleman, Hugh le Delpencer, whom they believed en- 
tirely devoted to their intereſts. | Titey procured for 
him the office of high chamberlain, v th a view to make 
uſe of him as a ſpy, that they might have information of 


/ | 
what patled a court, where they teldum appeared; but 
their project turned againſt themſelves. Jelpcnce 
had a father named Hugh as well as himſelf, a perion 


of courage and good ſenſe, who gave him inſtruction 


which were diametrically. oppoſite to thoſe which had 
been glwen him by the barons. He 


| \ made him ſenſible, 
it would be much more eaſy to make his fortune by la- 
bouring directly for himſelf, than by ſerving the barons : 
and that vith a little patience and pliantaels, he might 
put himſelf out of the reach of thoſe whom he looked 
upon as his protectors, Deſpencer the ion being inclined 
to put his father's advice in practice, found at firſt great 
difficulties. he king could not behold with a good 
eye a domeſtic who had already ſhewn too great an in- 
clination for his enemies. Neverthele(s in time, De- 
{pencer removed by degrees the ill prejudices of the 
king againſt him. As his deſign was to govern the 
king entirely, he ſcrupled not to become for ſome time 
his ſlave, by being wholly devoted ro his ſervice. By 
this complailance, and by a gencral compliance to what- 
ever was agreeable to the prince, from his toy, 


\ 


he be- 
came his confidant, and at length ſupnlied in his heart 
the place Gaxeſton had formerly poffciſed. Being thus 
ſeated in the king's favour, he, by his exc-flive pride and 
inſatiable avarice, made it ſoon withed that Gavefton 
had not been pulled down. Hugh ts father, for whom 
he had procured the earldom of Wincheſter, had been 
till then a different character from what he then ap- 
peared +. An univerſal difcoment toon became viſible. 
The earl of Lancaſter, a great favourite of the people, 
and as great an enemy to the king, notwithitanding 
their out vard reconciliation, had forined a party {trong 
enough to ruin the two {avourites. He demonſtrated 
to his friends, that their downfall and his own were in- 
fallible, if means were not taken to remove the De- 
(pencers from court: that the king, who harboured a 
{ecret deſire of revenge, was indeed incapable of carry- 
ing on a deſign: but that every thing was to be teared 
from that prince, aſſiſted by his two new miniſters, 
whole abilities far exceeded thoſe of Gaveſton. He 
added, that theſe miniſters were leis guilty than the 
other, of divers encroachments on the privileges of the 
people, and that they had hitherto lahoured in vain to 
reduce the royal anthority within due bounds, if they 
ſuffered the king to return to his former courſes, and to 
trample upon the liberties of the ſubject. Hereupon 
the old atlociation was ſuddenly renewed in 1 320. As 
the contederate barons had every thing to {ear from the 


4 


« and impartiality. But he knew not how to preſerve the 
« reputation he had acquired, A blind fondnefs for his ſon 
« and ambition, which had ſeized him in his old age, made 
« him fall into thoſe excefles which rendered both him and his 


« ſon odious to the nation, and particularly to the nobility.” 
Vide Rapin, book 1x. | 
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abilities of the mimiſters, they loft no time in en 


to the Sep ng petitions, as they hal done in the affair of 
He for ſuch a ſtep v. ould only have given their 
©! m lere to prepare themiclves. And, therefore, 
th cd troops with all the lecrecy an de xpedition 
pot {11 7 3 in order to ſurprize the king and huis favourite: 
before they ſhould have time to take meaſures ag. a 
them. Their defien was executed with that {; ed, that 
in a very Mort ſpace, they drew together fifteen thou- 
land men, with whom they ventured to take the field. 
Their firſt buſinels was to plunder the lands of the De- 
ſpcncers, the which Were left to the care of Roger 
Mortimer junior, ſo called to diſtinguiſh him from his 
uncle of the fame name. He diſc! harged his commul- 
ſion in ſo violent a manner, and with fo little regard to 
the favourites, that in a jew days the damage he did 
amounted to threefcore thouſand pounds. This do ne, 
the barons ſent ſome of their body to preſent a petition 
to the king, whereby they de manded the removal of the 
Deipencers. Fdward perceiving it was not in his 
power to curb their boldnels, reſerred the matter to the 
Parliament, not doubting but he ſhould have intereſt 
cnough with the commons, to protect the two miniſters. 
But the reſolution of the barons to continue inarms, dit- 
concerted all his meaſures. Several members of parlia-— 
ment being at the lord's devot ion, others awed by the ar- 
my, and all in general not valuing the Deſpencers enough 
to run any riſque for their fake, the two favourites were 
baniſhed the realm without the King's "EE able to 
ſuccour them.” This rriiament was called T he Parita- 
ment of the hte Banos, on account of certain white 
marks by which. the partiſans of the barons were to 
know one another. The king was theretore conſtrained 
to conſent to the baniſhment ot the Deſpencers. It 
ſhould be obſerved, that the father was then out of the 
kingdom upon the king's cry nl the ſon was igno- 
miniouſty conducted to Dover, where he was ſhi pped 
off, with great threats it ever Ss houl peel e to enter 
the king dom again. 

Edward recnted the diſhonour put upon him, and 
declared he would chaſtiſe the rebellious barons. The 
breach was allo made wider by the queen, who on ſimi— 
lar occalions acted the part of a peace- maker between 
the king and the barons, but who on the pretent occa- 
ſion took care to excite him to veng: ance, being exat- 


pe Tated at an affront ſhe had juſt received from one of 


them, and of which ſhe caſt the blame upon the whole 
party*. The queen, who was naturally of a kaughty 
and revengeful diſpoſition, could not pertuade her cif to 
jet ſuch an affront pals without reſenting it. She pl: unly 
perceived that the union of the baroas was the fole cauſe 
of Badlelmere's inſolence, and therefore thought that in 
order to be revenged on him, the readieſt way would be 
to break their aflociation. The king waited for a ſa— 
vourable opportunity to take a Saget but her impe— 
tuoſity would admit of no delav. She perſuaded Idwarcd 
that a favourable juncture now ole: | to free himtelt 
ſrom the power of the barons; that by immediately pu- 
niſhing the governor of Leeds, he would ſtrike ſuch a 
terror Into the confederate lords, who did not expect 
any ſuch thing, 
upon their hace: when they ſhould tee him with 
a {word in his hand, and in a condition to compel 
them to return to their allegiance by force. Hereupon 
Edward gave orders for the levying troops; vat left 
he ſhould meet with any obſtruction, through the fears 
of the people on that account, he Rd out a proclama- 
tion, proteſting that he took not arms to make a war on 
his ſubjects, but only to puniſh the infolence of a pri- 
vate perſon. This proclamation having a good effect 
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* This occaſion of the queen's reſentnent is thus tranſmit- 
ted to us by Rapin: « Whilit Edward was incenſed againſt 
the barons, Iſabella, deſigning to go in pilgrimage to Canter, 
bury, ſent ſome of her domeſtics before to prepare her lodging 
in the caſtle of Leeds, belonging to Bartholomew Badleſmerc, 
one of the aſſociated barons. As the whole party were then 
in great diſtruſt as to the king, the officer who commanded in 
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that they would not think of ftandli. WW . 


ENGLAND. 
among the people. and the! barons No! yrs Ng 80 eng: 
the kingdom | in a civil war for the {; 
the king raiſed an army without 6; -poſitic n. oft His 
marched i into Kent and laid ſiege to che caſtle of th 
which having alas n, 55 ordered th: Comm: 
Cer, Thomas: & ON: 18 . With [ome 
to be hanged. 1 his luccets ha 


I 
ding 0 h. 
07 her inferior 


91 1 % 
2 ing co ar 1 him lo fa 
get his protec! he made ule of }:is arm | 


b » . 1 n . 0 LA 
vengeance on his enemies. Witli this view: b. 


5 ALTO p 
ſiege to ſome other caſtles belon»jng to the "ks hh wy 
partic ularly to Warwick-Caftle, winch he! N x 
ter of with the ſame eaſe, i hinbing limit; 4 aer kt, 
enough, he recalled the vounger De Spencer, who 6. 
his baniſhment had turned Pirate, and p! red er 
Ungliſh ſhips. | OR 

Edward continued lis progrefs after tl. | 

favourite, and put the atlociated barons in f! : 
conſternation, they not having taken pry men | 
their defence; 10 that 161. ere C XY 12 | th th f 
thelr encmics, Who {nared themen t. The k. * 
mean time, revoked the ſentence of banithi * 
he Deſpencers, and recalled the ma as hi 

done the ion. The King s dliligence caſt t! Darong 
into fo terrible a perplexitv, that th: v knew not whar 
courſe to take. His army was in the center of then 5 
dom, ready to fall upon the br Mi i of 1 

people, as it uiuaily happeiis Ui iuch-Occallons, 5 * 
with the ſtrorgeſt fide, for fear of being oppreftd be. 
fore the barons ſhould ke abie to pr. teck the My. In ths 
extremity, the greateſt part of the aſſociated barots ce 
to ſubmit to tte king's mercy. Many of th 1 
fuſed to follow their example, was ta : 
ſome fled beyond tea for refuge, and Ot! 0 


in ſeveral priſons, Of the number of ty 
Mortimer, junior, whom the Deſpencers ; Clo * cn. 
fined in the Tower, but who doubtlets would nit hays 
met with to favourable a treatment, had not his lite been 
laved by a powerful interceſſion. 

The earl of Lancaſter's faction being extremel; 
ened by the defection, flight, Woes anne t. or Ceath 
of his adherents, the carl, with what tew Y he could 
muſter together, was conſtrained to retire int „t dhe non 
in 1322, Where he expected the protection 01 che dc 
who had promiſed him ſugcours. The rout he took, 
and {ome intercepted letters, diſcovered his e 
the king, who ordered Andrew de ent 2 1 
governor of Carlifle, to draw together what troops! 
could, and go out againſt the earl in order to hinder Nis 
naſting, or at leaſt to keep him at bay wilt he wit 
his army thould puriuc FO in perton. What cup ul. 
tion ſoever the carl of Lancaſter might make, and what 
precautions ſocver he might uſe to retard the kings 
march by deſtroying the country as he went along, he 
ound himtelt obliged to halt, after having paſſed the 
Trent over Burton- Bridge, to the end he might oppote 
the patlage of the army which purtucd him. But Ed ln 
having retired, in order to pals over at another plac 
the carl rciolved to ſtand lis ground. Neverthel . 
whether through doubts, or the fear which the {1ypene- 
rity ot the king' 5 torces had intpired him with, he fud- 
denly altered his mind. In his of being able to free 
himſelf from theſe ſtreights, he advanced to Buriov- 
Bridge, where ran another river which afforded n other 
patſage but over a bridge which Harcla dete. added. in 
this extremity, he was undera neceſlity either of | ighung 
the king who was clole at his heels, or of attempting 9 


force this pats, before the royal army (hould come up. 
He choſe the latter, and without los of time, ng 
the br «gc to be attacked. The vigorous reſiſtance . 


the enemy, the death of the carl of Hereford 4 ele 
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the caſtle, denied the queen's people admittance. There * 
even one of them killed. So far was Badleſmere from : 
clauning what was done, upon complaint made to 3 
that he was ſo hardy as to write the queen a very inſo wr 
ter, whorein he approved iu e xpreſs terms of what T 
Humphrey de Bohun. This nobleman mar ried Elis. 


daughter of Edward I. and widow of the earl of Holland : 


ED; 


a in the beginning of the attack, and the dread 
= Tancaſter's troops had of being ſurprized by the 
wn 8 was advancing forwards, ſodiſheartened them, 
. of continuing the attack, they all ran away, 
d themſelves in the country. Ha cla per- 

*- - their diſorder, haſtily paſſed the bridge and pur- 
Cant -a101-4-ways, of whom great numbers were taken 
—— The earl of Lancaſter endeavoured in vain 
ap his men, and having ſtaid too long on the field 
0 h * attendants, he could not avoid the misfortune 
of being taken himſelf, with ninety-five harons or 
Lniphts; they were conducted to the caſtle of Ponte- 
fat. The unfortunate Prince Was expoſed to the in- 
ſults of the ſoldiers, who, in deriſion, called him King 
krthur, on account of his going under that name in 
ſome of the intercepted letters. A few days after, the 
king being come to Pontefract, ordered him to appear 
in court before a {mall number of peers“, who attended 
him, among whom were the two Deſpencers. By this 
Ittle aſſembly, called in haſte, was the earl condemned 
to be drawn, hanged, and quartered for a traitor. But 
account of his high rank, the king ordered him to be 
beheaded. Nine other lords of his party were ſentenced 
to the fame puniſhment, and executed at York. The 
lord Badleſmere, the firſt occaſion of the war, and four 
other lords, ſuffered the like death at London, Windſor 
Canterbury, and Glouceſter, in order to ſtrike terror 
into the nation. Never ſince the Norman conqueſt, 
ſurs Rupin, had the ſcaffolds been drenched with o 
much Engliſh blood as upon this occaſion +. Theſe 
inhum:n proceedings were aſcribed to the Deſpencers, 
who by that means rendered themſelves odious to all the 
world, and begot in the hearts of the nobility an eager 
defire of revenge, which in the end was but too far 
fatisfied. 

In 1323, Edward reſolved to march towards Scot- 
land, imagining he ſhould come upon Robert unawares, 
and repair by this one expedition, all the loſſes he had 
ſuſtained ſince the beginning of his reign. Whilſt he 
was in his own territories he met with proviſions in 
plenty. Every one ſtrove to ſupply the army, more 
out of fear than affection; but having fancied he ſhould 
find the ſame conveniencies in the enemy's country, he 
bent his courſe towards Scotland, where he was much 
diſtreſſed for proviſions; ſo that he was compelled to 
return with precipitation. But this was not all the diſ- 
honour he received from this ill-concerted expedition; 
for Robert purſued him cloſely, and overtook him at 
Black-More, where he eaſed him of his baggage, and 
was near taking him priſoner. The Engliſh army be- 
ing all diſperſed on this occaſion, Robert kept on his 
march, ravaging the country as far as York. At laſt, 
having burnt the monaſtery of Rippon, and ranſacked 
the abbey of Beverley, he returned home loaded with 
the ſpoils of thoſe religious houſes. What grounds ſo- 
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erer that prince had to expect great advantages from 
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dier from under the bridge through a chink. 
_* Whoſe names, according to Dugdale, were the earls of 
Kent, Warren, Wincheſter, Athol, and Angos. 
+ And Speed has given us the following li of the names of 
the barons that were put to death: 
The earl of Lancaſter; the lords Warren, Liſle, William, 
ochet, Thomas Mandute, Henry de Bradburn, William 
Cie Wilam, junior; William Cheney, at Pontefract; Roger 
3 John Mowbray, Jocelin D'Evill at York; John 
ifford, at Glouceſter ; Henry Teyes, at London; Francis 
e Aldenham, at Windſor ; Bartholomew de Badleſmere, and 
atholomew de Aſhburnham, at Canterbury. Seventy-two 
nights, beſides thoſe hanged in chains, were ſhut up in pri- 
on, who, upon the payment of heavy fines, were afterwards ſet 
a liberty, ſays De la More. | 
TY — character of Thomas, ear] of Lancaſter, ſays Rapin, 
— e ambiguous than the earl of Leiceſter's in the 
all ** enry III. The king's and the Deſpencers's party 
3 op vil ain and traitor, one that, having taken arms 
peo us ſovereign, was juſtly condemned to die. But the 
ple in general had his memory in great veneration, looking 
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the continuation of the war, he entered into a negocia- 
tion for a truce, which was concluded on the 13th of 
May, 1324, for thirteen years. He conſented the more 
readily to this truce, as he was forced to give ſome 
reſpite to his ſubjects exhauſted by ſo long a war. 
Edward now tat down in tranquillity, but his peaceful 
hours were frequently embittered by the painful remem- 
brance of the death of the earl of Lancaiter, inſomuch, 
that upon the petition of ſome lords to procure a pardon 
for ſome condemned criminal, the king exclaimed, Is 
** 1t poſſible that ſuch a wretch as this ſhould find ſo 
many triends to plead for him, whilſt not a foul was 
found willing to intreat me for the carl of Lancaſter t, 
my near relation? No, it ſhall never be ſaid that after 
having put to death that prince, I pardoned a villain 
which ſo highly deſerves to dic.” 

After the death of the carl of Lancaſter, and ſeveral 
other lords of the fame party, the Deſpencers did, in 
the king's name, whatever they thought beſt ſuited with 
their own intereſts, without troubling themſelves about a 
party reduced to the laſt extremity. But their unbounded 
pride and avarice. added to their immoderate thirſt for 
revenge, would not permit them to remain long in the 
high ſtation they had attained to. To complete their 
vengeance, they threw the kingdom into greater and 
more fatal troubles than thoſe it had lately been con- 
vulſed with. Not content with having put to death the 
leaders of the oppolite party, with having deprived 
others of their eſtates, and with having condemned great 
numbers to perpetual baniſhment, they believed they 
were not yet ſafe, till they ſhould get rid of three perſons 
who made them very uncaſy, and againſt whom they 
were extremely incenſed. Theſe were the biſhops of 
Lincoln and Hereford, and Roger Mortimer, junior. 
The laſt had done them a great deal of damage, and 
was in their power, being actually a priſoner in the 
Tower of London. 

Adam Orleton, biſhop of Hereford, had been pro- 
moted to that dignity by the intereſt of pope John XXII. 
notwithſtanding the king's endeavours to the contrary. 
This prelate had ſhewn but little regard for the court on 
that occaſion, and rightly judged that the king would 
not fail to be revenge on him, if an opportunity ſhould 
at any time offer. For this reaſon he joined the earl of 
Lancaſter's party, in order to ſcreen himſelf from the 
perſecution he ſo much dreaded. The affairs of the 
kingdom having taken a different turn from what he 
expected, and the king keeping up his reſentment againſt 
him, his ruin was determined. To that end he was 
ſummoned to anſwer in the king's court to the charge of 
lugh-treaſon, which had been entered againſt him. He 
appeared, but refuſed to plead in any but the eccleſiaſ- 
tical court, inſiſting upon the privilege of his order. 
This refuſal would have done him but little ſervice, had 
he not been backed by the archbiſhops of Canterbury 
and Dublin S. The king and his miniſters were very 
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death they flocked in ſhoals to his tomb, in the priory of Pon- 
tefract, Yorkſhire, where it was pretended many miracles were 
wrought; inſomuch that the church was ordered to be ſhut up. 
The king was even obliged, ſtrictly to command the biſhop of 
London to put a ſtop to the ſuperſtition of the people of his 
dioceſe, who offered their devotions to the earl's picture, which 
had been hung up in St. Paul's church. Without doubt the 
uncertainty concerning the character of this prince would have 
laſted much longer, it two things had not determined people 
in his favour. The firſt was the puniſhment of Harcla, wha 
having been made earl of Carliſle, as a reward for the.ſervice 
he had done the king, incurred the diſpleaſure of the De- 
ſpencers, and loſt his head. He was accuſed of holding in- 
telligence with the Scots. The ſecond was the canonization 
of Lancaſter in 1389, at the requeſt of Edward III. fon of 
him that had taken away his life. After this there was no 
room to queſtion the ſincerity of his intentions; at leaſt it was 
no longer permitted openly to defame his memory, The pope 
was lollicited to canonize him in 1327, and king Edward III. 
permitted a chapel to be built over the place where the earl was 
beheaded: but his canonization was not completed till 
Richard IId's reign in 1989. 
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dehtous to get rid of this biſhop, but the oppoſition of 
the clergy hindercd the judges from paſſing ſentence, 
and the affair was referred to the parhament. Whilſt 
the {uit was depending, the king ordered the tempora- 
lities of the accuſed party to be ſeized. The biſhop of 
Lincoln, who was in the ſame caſe, plainly percerved 
by the ſtep the king had juſt made, what he was to ex- 
pect himſeli, if the billion of Hereford was condemned : 
ſo that the two biſhops joined together, with a view to 
ſhetter themſelves from the king's vengeance. Un- 
luckily for him their endeavours fucceeded but too well. 

Shortly after theſe tranſactions, Roger Mortimer, ju- 
mor, was condemned to death; but by the interceſſion 
of ſome very powerful friends, his ſentence was changed 
tothat ofperpetual confinement. Notwithſtanding this, 
he attempted to make himſelf maſter of the Tower, 
where he was confined, and likewiſe of Wallingford- 
_ Caſtle, by the help of his friends. His plot having 
been difcovered, one of his accomplices was condemned 
to be hanged, and he himſelf once more had the ſen- 
tence of death paſſed upon him. However, he again 
obtained his pardon. We cannot but think, with moſt 
other hiſtorians, that the queen was the perſon who in- 
terceded with the king, and who twice obtained a par- 
don for Mortimer. And we the more readily incline to 
this opinion, becauſe the was inceflantly complaining of 
the ſeverities and cruelties exerciſed againſt the carl of 
Lancaſter's party by the Deſpencers. She was even 
Charged with criminal familiarity with Mortimer, and 
that not without foundation, 1f we may judge from the 
ſcandalous manner in which ſhe afterwards lived with 
that perſonage. The Deſpencers treated her in a very 
diſreſpectful manner, inſomuch that ſhe complained to 
the king of France her brother, that ſhe was uſed no 
better than one of the king her huſband's domeſtic ſer- 
vants. The vexation they gave her, made her ſcek 
means to be revenged in her turn; this in reality is the 
ſource of the events we are about to relate, concerning 
which many hiſtorians have expreſſed themſelves in a 
very obſcure manner. Let us add here, in order not to 
return to Mortimer till there ſhall be occaſion, that he 
ſoon found means to make his eſcape out of the Tower, 
and lie concealed ſome time in England, notwithſtand- 
ing diligent ſcarch was made to apprehend him. Though 
hue and cry was raiſed after him, which ſeldom fails of 
ſucceſs, yet he had the good fortune to eſcape into 
France. Let us now proceed to the fatal effects of the 
love, ambition, and revenge, which at that time poſ- 
ſeſſed the minds of the chief perſons at court. 

The peace which Edward I. had made with France 
was ſtill in being, notwithſtanding ſome diſputes between 
the two crowns in the reigns of Lewis Hutin, and Philip 
le Long, ſons and ſucceſſors of Philip the Fair. Upon 
Charles the Fair's aſcending the throne of France, after 
the death of his brothers, theſe differences were con- 
ſiderably increaſed, on account of the juriſdiction that 
prince pretended to over Guienne, as ſovereign lord of 
that duchy. It is even probable that Charles, diſſatis- 
fed at the ill treatment queen Iſabella his ſiſter met with 
in England, ſought occaſion to give Edward marks of 
his reſentment. An unexpected accident happening in 
Guienne, afforded that monarch a plea to make himſelf 
ſatisfaction. Hence flowed all thoſe misfortunes which 
afterwards fell upon the head of the king of England. 
At a town in Agenois called St. Sardos held of the 
caſtle of Montpezat, ſome outrage was committed in 
1324, which Edward's officers in Guienne neglected to 
redreſs. Whereupon the parties concerned carried their 
complaints to the king of France as ſovereign Jord. 
Charles omitted not this opportunity to 1improve.hisright 
over Guienne. He perſuaded the court of peers to 
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ſentence the lord of Montpezat, and ſome other Gaſcon 


zentlemen to baniſhment, and to confiſcate their caſtles 
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which the king's court was going to pronounce, as a manifeſt 
violation of the church's liberties, went in company with ſe- 
veral other biſhops, and forbad the king's judges to take cog- 
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to the crown of France. 
given without ſummoning the king of England. cr Ns 


By virtue of this ſentoncs 
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officers, Charles would have taken poſſeſſion ofth | 
tle of Montpezat ; but he was prevented by the Engl 
who placed a ſtrong garrifon there. This oppo 
occaſioned another ſentence, whereby the b 
declared guilty of felony, for oppoſing the execut 10 
the former ſentence. Mean while the king of Fr. a 
ordered troops to be raiſed in Perigord, and the heyy 
bouring provinces, with deſign to beſiege the al 
He complained that Edward had not done him homas, 
tor Guienne and the earldom of Ponthieu, and 185 
thence he had a pretence to confiſcate theſe provi 7 
his arms met with the ſucceſs he expected. Tot 
he ſent a formidable army into Guienne, under the com. 
mand of Charles de Valois his uncle, who made him 
maſter of ſeveral places. Edward, inſtead of givingth 
king his brother-in-law ſome fatisfacti * 
ing his brother. lome latisfaction, by doing ju. 
tice to the parties aggrieved in the affair of St. Sards, 
and by tendering him the homage due to him, Kill keg 
his character of neglecting great matters for the ſake i 
trifles. It is true, he ſent commiſhoners into Guienne 
with orders to make inquiſition concerning the buſinel 
of St. Sardos. But they had alſo other inſtructions, 
which they were to endeavour to oblige the plaintiftg 
drop their appeal. As for the homage, though he did 
not pretend to diſpute it, he excuſed him from doing 
it, on pretence he had never been ſummoned in form 
In the mean time he ſent the earl of Kent his brother, to 
command in Guienne, but with ſo few troops, that the 
carl did not dare to keep the field, and therefore ſhu 
himſelf up in Reole, where was befieged and force 
to capitulate. 

By the negociation at Paris, a treaty was agreed upon 
between the king of France and the carl of Kent, which 
treaty Edward refuſed to ratify. This gave the earl of 
Valois time to puſh his conqueſts in Guienne. At length 
Edward, perceiving the duchy to be in danger of being 
loſt, male ſome preparations for war, which occoſoned 
the court of France to equip a fleet to oppole that which 
the Engliſh were ſending to fea. The Delpencer, 
ever upon the watch for opportunities to injure l{abella 
laid hold of this to deprive her of the earldom of Cor. 
wall, which had been aſſigned her for her own private 
ule. They told the king, that it would be dangerous to 
leave Cornwall in the hands of the queen, when he him. 
ſelf was at war with her brother. They added, that in 
all appcarance, the fleet the French were 4 Ws 
deſigned for an invaſion from that quarter. Hereupon 
Edward re-afſumed that earldom, and told the queen, 
that he thought the was capable of holding a crimim 
correſpondence with the enemies of the ſtate. She 
highly refented this affront, which, joined to ſo many 
other reaſons of diſguſt againſt the Deſpencers andthe 
king, in all likelihood haſtened on the project, the pit- 
ticulars whereof we are now about to relate. 

Notwithſtanding the preparations which Edward had 
made for war, it was not by the force of his arms thi 
he expected the reſtitution of what had been taten iro 
him. His chief reliance was on the pope, who having 
been choſen mediator between the two crowns, put him 
in hopes of a good iſſue of the affair. To bring aut 
this accommodation, the pope ſent to nuncios t P - 
in January, whither ambatladors from England lakevi 
repaired. But the negociation went on ſo fowiy, 0h 
the Engliſh ſhewed ſome uneaſineſs at it. As tles 
ſeemed inclined to return home, a perſon of great 3% 
in the court of France took occaſion from thence ons 
ſinuate to the nuncios, that if the kingof England ud 2 
ſend his queen to Paris, there was no doubt * 
would obtain from the king her brother, much beter 
terms than the ambatladors could expect. The one 
having made this propoſal to the Engliſh plenipotem⸗ 
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reſolved that Walter Stapleton, biſhop of 
of them, ſhould take a journey to London, 
11de their maſter to follow the courle 
It was not therefore a contri- 
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Wit will, the propoſal having been debated in the coun- 


cil, it was thoug 
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ede to proceed on her journey, which ſhe ſeemed 


upon his doing homage for it. 
the country of Agenois, lately conquered by F rance, 
houtd not be included: but that the king of England 
ſhould be allowed to ſue for it in the court of peers, 
where juſtice ſhould be done him. And in caſe the 
court ſhould decree that Edward ſhould be put in pol- 
ſeſſion of it again, he ſhould be obliged to pay the king 
of France a certain ſum towards the charges of the war: 
but he ſnould pay nothing in caſe he loſt his caule. The 
day after ſigning this treaty, the commiſtioners of 
France, for reaſons they did not care to declare, put off 
for fifteen days longer the interview of the two kings, 
which had been fixed to the Aſſumption of the Virgin 
Mary. Notwithſtanding the diſadvantageous light in 
which this treaty appeared to Edward, the ſtate England 
was then in made him ſenſible, that at all events it would 
he beſt to avoid a war with France, and therefore, in 
Auguſt, he made preparations to go to France, in order 
to do homage for the county of Guienne. He was ac- 
quainted, that if he would give up to prince Edward his 
ſon, who at that time was thirteen years old, the duchy 
of Guienne and the earldom of Ponthieu, the king of 
France would receive the homage of the young prince, 
and reſtore to him the places he had engaged to deliver 
up by the treaty, | 

As Edward did not perceive the pernicious tendency 
of this propoſal, he accepted, without a moment's heſi- 


was very unwilling to make. This was throwing 
himſelf into a ſnare laid for him, the queen's ſole aim, 
in the, whole contrivance, being to get the prince her 
ſon with her, and to make uſe of him to accompliſh the 
downfal of the King her huſband. As ſoon as prince 
Edward was in her power, the queen no longer ſtrove 
to hide her averſion againſt Deſpencer the younger, nor 
ber paſſion for Mortimer. From theſe circumſtances 
ne may conclude, that Iſabella's ſcheme was laid long 

fore the left the court of England, and that the king 
of France, her brother, was no way ignorant of the 
N _This is the ground-work of all the calamities 
* ich befell Edward, and ot the revolution which hap- 
bond in this country, by which: the crown of Edward 

% taken from him, and placed on the head of his ſon. 
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Theſe particulars are to be ſeen ina letter Edward ſent the 


* this occaſion, inſerted in the Collection of Public Acts, 


Wi to Rapin, book Ix. „ The 21ſt of Auguſt 
24th of th ill thoughts of going himſelf to France. The 
excuſed a ame month he wrote to Charles, to deſire to be 
2, ”J reaſon of a pretended fit of ſickneſs, from meeting 


him at . n 
mad Seauvais on the day appointed. The 2d of September 


The har to the prince his ſon the earldom of Ponthieu. 


wheres e ſame month, Charles ſigned letters patent 
edy he conſented the ſon ſhould be ſubſtituted in his 


tation, the offer which excuſed him from a journey he 
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The particulars of this revolution we ate now to enter 
upon. 

The two kings having agreed upon the expedient 
propoſed, prince Edward ſet out for Paris on the 12th 
of September, 1325, aſter having received from his 
father the abſolute grant of the duchy of Guienne and 
the earldom of Ponthicu. In a few days after his arri- 
val, he did homage to the king his uncle, who actually 
gave him up Guiznne; but he kept Agenois, which 
Edward the father very much complained of. He af- 
firmed, that by the late convention Charles was obliged 
to reſtore all Guienne to his fon. Charles on the con- 
trary maintained, that the reſtitution he was bound to 
had relation to the late treaty, whereby he had reſerved 
Agenois for himſelf. This diſpute diſpleaſed not the 
queen, who wanted a pretence to ſtay to Paris, from 
whence ſhe had no deſign to depart to toon. After the 
arrival of the prince her fon, all the Engliſh who had 
fled for refuge in France, or had been baniſhed into 
their own country, came in to her. Roger Mortimer 
was of this number, and became her chief counſellor. 
After this, Edward's ambaſſadors were hardly admitted 
to the queen's prelence, and were no longer adviſed 
with, concerning the affair of the reſtitution of Agenois- 
On the contrary, ſhe held frequent councils, where none 
were prelent but the avowed enemies of the king her 
huſband and of the Deſpencers. Very often the had 
tecret conferences with Mortimer, which occaſioned 
many ſuſpicions. In ſhort, the uſed ſo little diſcretion 
in her familiarities with him, that Edward's ſervants 
who were at Paris, were highly offended at it. On the 
other hand, her return to England was put off from day 
to day, on various pretences, notwithitanding the rc- 
peated orders of the king her huſband to bring home his 
ton. The ſecret conferences the queen had with Mor- 
timer, whom the ought to have baniſhed her preſence 
as an enemy to the king, opened the eyes of the biſhop 
of Exeter, one of Edward's ambaſſadors. The good 
biſhop, plainly perceiving that his maſter was betrayed 
privately withdrew from the court of Frauce, in order to 
inform him of what was doing at Paris. He acquainted 
him not only with the ſcandalous behaviour of the queen 
with regard to Mortimer, but aſſured him that they 
were contriving together {ome plot againſt him. He 
founded his ſulpicions upon the frequent councils they 
held with the exiles, without ſuffering the ambaſſadors 
to be prelent. This information having entirely let him 
into the myſtery, he began, from that moment, to per- 
ceive the wrong ſtep he had made in ſending his ſon to 
Paris. How now redoubled his inſtances for their return, 
and poſitwely commanded the queen to bring his {on 
with her to England, without ſuffering the reafons the 
had hitherto alledged, to prevent her return. His orders 
were ſo urgent, that Iſabella was obliged to ſeek ſome 
other excules. She perſuaded the king her brother to 
{end him word, that ſhe could not think of returning to 
England, without being ſecured beforchand againſt the 
ill-treatment the was apprehenſive of from Deſpencer 
the fon. Edward anſwered this letter, juſtifying the be- 
haviour of Deſpencer to the queen, and taking to wit- 
nels, the very letters full of expreſſions of friendſhip and 
amity, which the had ſent to his favourite ſince ſhe had 
been in France. Moreover, he aſſured the king his 
brother-in-law, that he would never ſuffer Deſpencer, 
or any other perſon, to be wanting in the reſpect due to 
his queen. He further repreſented to him, that if he 


father's room, provided king Edward would reſign to his fon 
all the lands he held in France. But this oſo had been al- 
ready performed in England two days before, with reſpe& to 
the earldom of Ponthieu. Hence it is plain, that this nego- 
ciation was begun and ended between the 24th of Auguſt and 
the 4th of September, a ſpace of time which doubtleſs will 
ſeem much too ſhort, if it is ſuppoſed, that the court of France 
was not determined beforehand, to grant what ſhe well knew 
was going to be demanded.” See allo the Collection of Public 
Acts, vol. iv. p. 169, & ſeqq. 
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had not entirely relied on the ſincerity of his intentions, 
he ſhould never have ſent his fon into France, and de- 
fired him to be mindful of his word, and fend him back 
with all ſpeed. He wrote in much the ſame manner to 
the queen and x rince : but his letters an{wered no other 
purpoie, than that of making Iſabella more determined 
to puriue her deſign; and whilſt ſhe was taking mea- 
{ures at Paris to compals her ends, her friends in Eng- 
land aſſiſted her. The heads of her party were Henry 
of Lancaſter, brother of him that had been beheaded at 
Pontefract, and the biſhops of Lincoln and Hereford. 
They found it no hard matter to form a {ſtrong party 
againſt the king, conſidering the temper the late cruel 
executions had put the Engliſh lords in. 

In 1326, Charles the Fair having promiſed the queen 
his ſiſter ſome ſuccours, as the French hiſtorians are 
forced to own; he was unwilling it ſhould appear he had 
any hand in her plots; fo that it became neceflary that 
Ifabella ſhould look for a protector who would openly 
eſpouſe her intereſts. To that end, ſhe pitched upon 
the carl of Hainault, from whom ſhe believed ſhe ſhould 
be able to procure ſome troops, in order to ſtrengthen 
her party upon her arrival in England. But as ſhe could 
not expect to gain that prince on her fide, without 
making it turn to hisadvantage, ſhe concluded with him 
a marriage between Edward her fon and Philippa his 
daughter, as if it had been in her power to diſpoſe of 
the young prince. Several pieces 1n the Collection ot 
Public Acts plainly make appear, that this marriage was 
in hand whilit the queen was at Paris. We find there 
amongſt others, a letter of king Edward to his fon, ex- 
preſsly forbidding him to enter into any marriage en- 
gagement without previouſly acquainting him with the 
circumſtances of the contract. In the mean time the 
king of France permitted Itabella to continue at Paris, 
and read without any emotion, and without ſending any 
anſwer, the letters Edward wrote him, upbraiding him 
with breach of faith. The information Edward had re- 
ceived from the biſhop of Exeter, the frivolous excules 
made uſe of by the queen to defer her return, and the 
connivance of king Charles on that account, greatly 
vexed him. He plainly ſaw, ſome plot was contriving 
againſt him at Paris, though he could not tell what it 
was; but he was very (ſenſible, he had reaſon to dread 
the conſequences, as long as the prince his fon was in 
the hands of his enemies. Moſt of the hiſtorians affirm, 
that the contempt which the mother and fon ſhewed for 


his orders, carried him at length to bamith them the 


realm; but a letter which he tent the pope on that ſub- 
ject, manifeſtly ſhows that it was only a falle rumour 
{pread in France with a view to juſtify the queen's ſtay. 
In the letter Edward told the pope, * That ſuch a 
thought never came into his head: that the tender age 
of his ſon freed him from all imputation of diſobedience, 
which the queen alone was chargeable with, and that 
he had too great an affection tor both, to treat them ſo 
inhumanly.” After having in vain tried all the ways 
he could deviſe to oblige them to return to England, 
he turned his whole fury againſt the ambaſladors who 
had aſſiſted the queen in the negotiation of the fatal 
treaty, and was reſolved to make them reſponſible for 
the iſſue; and in a ſhort time afterwards he declared 
war againſt France. Hereupon Charles openly eſpouſed 
his ſiſter's cauſe. 

Ifabella having left the court of France paſſed ſome 
days at Abbeville, whence the advanced to Valen- 
ciennes. Upon her arrival, ſhe ratified the treaty con- 
cluded between her and the carl of Hainault, and con- 
tracted her ſon Edward to the princeſs Philippa. A 
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* Or Dort, in Holland, one of the United Provinces. It 
is ſeated on a ſmall iſland, about ten miles S. E. of Rotterdam 

+ Particularly Edward earl of Kent, the king's. brother ; 
Aymerick de A earl of Pembroke; the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, with the biſhops of Hereford, Lincoln, Ely, and 
Dublin. | 

t They pretended that their ſole aim was to free the church 
and ftate from the oppreſſions they were liable to by thg mal - 


by all the world, and conſequently unable to make heal 


few days after they ſet out for Dordrecht 
embarked the troops which the earl of N 
niſhed her with; they were in number about three han | 
land, and were all in readinets at that place n 11 
with veſſels to tranſport them. John de FOR be 
brother of the earl, commanded them, an 1 

as a ſingular favour, gave him leave to ſtil 
knight. The queen, however did not 
upon the forces ſhe brought with her as upon the dh wh 
contents of the Engliſh, and the numerous thy ba 
triends had formed in England. She anded os 0 
22d of September, at Orwell, in Suffolk, ws 8 7 
was joined by Henry of Lancafter, and ſcveral 2 
lords +. At the ſame time, the enemies of the N 5 
ſpencers were very buty in levying troops to come toe the 
aſſiſtance, and her army ſoon became ſo numercus * 

ſhe ſtruck terror into thoſe whole inclination would 0 r 
led them to ſerve the king. That unfortunate Is - 
who had received timely notice that a plot was vs | 

againſt him at Paris, had miſpent his time .5 uy » pt 
taking ſuch remedies as were of little ſervice towed. 
curing the evils v/hich hung over his head. Inſtead «| 
raiſing an army, and fitting out a fleet, which mioht 
have quaſhed the deſigns of his enemies, he contented 
himſelf with writing to the pope and king of Franc un 
Upon the arrival of the foreign troops he was deſercs 


„ Where 
anault fy. } ket 


| the Quee the 
e himſe f her het 


elerted 


againſt his enemies. In vain did he publiſh a proclz- 
mation, commanding his ſubjects to endeavour to er. 
tirpate the foreigners, and ſet the price of one thouſind 
pounds upon the head of Mortimer; no one attempte 


to obey him. In this extremity he reſolved to fett. tel 
into the weſt with the two Deſpencers, the eal d en 
Arundel, chancellor Baldock, Simon de Reading, an | 

a tew other adherents of the favourites. y yul 


The queen's army was daily encreaſed by. the troop fo 
which were brought her from all parts, and ſhe pu- 


liſhed a manifeſto in her own, as well as in the names to 
Edward her ſon and the earl of Kent, wherein they te cc 
forth their reaſons for taking arms . This manifeſto ws Al 
publiſhed at Wallingford, October the 1 5th, whilk the 


queen was marching in pur{uit of the king. r0 
Edward was not able to withſtand his enemies. Al 
his endeavours to raiſe troops proved fruitlels: nobody 
was willing to expoſe himſelf to the queen's reſentment, W 
or hazard his lite and fortune for the lake of an unhappy 
prince, who was looked upon as irrecoverably ht, 
In this extremity, he deſigned to retire into Ireland, 
after having left Delpencer the father in Briſtol. He 
fancied the ſiege of that place would employ the que 
lo long that he thould have time to take ſome mealurs, 
Purſuant to this reſolution, he went on board a {null 
veſſel and ſet ſail for Ireland. But by contrary uind; 
he was driven back on the coaſts of Wales, whete 
he was forced to land and lie concealed in the abey d 
Neath, till the wind ſhould favour his patlage, ot tili he 
could form ſome other deſign. Whilſt the wretched 
king was ſeeking a place of ſafety in his own kingde 
the queen over-ran the counties with a wonderiul Hf 
dity. Every one being eager to furniſh her army with 
neceſſaries. At length ſhe advanced to Briſtol, bee a 
Deſpencer made but a faint reſiſtance. The dit) ha t 
ing ſurrendered after a few days ſiege, the 01d gent 
man, aged fourſcore and ten years, was Immediate) 
hung up in his armour, without any formality. 
In the mean time, the city of London follows ro ; 
example of the reſt of the kingdom, declared for dle 
. . : bw hon 
queen. In vain did Stapleton biſhop of Lxeter, L 1 
the king had left guardian of the city, endeavoui 
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5 
adminiſtration of the king and tyranny of the Dea 
They added, that theſe unworthy favourites and.t . 
rents ought to be looked upon as enemies to the n 
their pernicious counſel, and abuſe of the royal 5 4 
they deprived ſome of their lives, others ct their eſtates 


Ss ; tue 
liberty, without any regard to the laws of tie han 
privileges of the people. See Acta Publica, IV. P. 20 4 
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ſeſſion of it for his maſter. His efforts {erved 
ac ainſt him the fury of the populace, who, 
cr having treated him with great indignty, at length 
* Jed him“. The citizens likcwiſe enraged againſt 
45 became maſters of the Tower, and fet at li- 
betty all the pritoners which the Detpencers had con- 
ned there. Here the queen ſtaiq ſome days, during 
which time ſhe was informed of the king's being em- 
parked for Ireland. As he had not committed the 
oovernment to any perſon, the lords who attended 
the queen, made ule of that pretence, to name for 

«dian or regent of the kingdom, prince Edward, 
ho took upon him the adminiſtration. This done, 
he queen advanced to Glouceſter, where the gates 
1 readily opened to her. Here ſhe publiſhed a 
camation inviting the king to come and reſume the 
ernment ; but herein ſhe acted with great duplicity. 

Wnilſt the queen was at Glouceſter, a report being 
ſpread that the king was concealed in Wales, Henry 
of Lancaſter was detached thither in queſt of him. 
His diligence, and a reward of two thouſand pounds, 
«hich the queen had promiſed to any perſon that ſhould 
take Deſpencer, ſoon gained him intelligence of the 
unhappy king's retreat. He had with him only De- 


keep Poi. 
only to ſtir up 


2 hh ; 
Fencer, chancellor Baldock, Simon de Reading, and 


1 ſew domeſtics, as abc vementioned, every one elle 
having deſerted him in his misfortunes. The abbey of 
Neath not being a proper place to keep priſoners in. 
Henry of Lancaſter carried them to Monmouth-caſtle 
till farther orders. As foon as the queen recerved in- 
telligence that the king her huſband and her principal 
enemies were in her power, ſhe ſummoned a council 
to determine on the ſteps neceſſary to be taken at this 
ancture; when it was reſolved that the biſhop of Here- 
ford ſhould be ſent to demand the great ſeal of the king, 
35 well to hinder him from uſing it againſt the queen, as 
to be able to call a parliament, without which nothing 
could be done but what would want the ſtamp of lawful 
authority. He delivered it without any leeming reluc- 
tance, though it deprived him of the excrcite of the 
royal authority, giving at the lame time the queen, and 
the prince his fon power to ule 1t as they ſhould judge 
proper, even in matters of mere grace and favour, This 
was the laſt act of authority the king did, being ſhortly 
after conducted to Kenelworth-Caſtle. The great ſeal 
being now in the poſſeſſion of the queen, the made ule 
of it to her own advantage, as well to order the pay- 
ment of her debts, as to call a parliament in the captive 
king's name. Before the meeting of the parliament, the 
ordered the earl of Arundel + to be beheaded at Here- 
ford, where ſhe intended to ſacrifice the others to her 
vengeance. She {et out for that city, ordering the pri- 
ſoners to be drawn in a moſt ignominious manner, that 
they might be expoled all the way to the inſults and 
curſe of the people. Upon her arrival, ſhe cauſed De- 
ſpencer and Simon de Reading to be brought to their 
trials, the firſt of whom was hanged on a gibbet fifty 
feet high, and the other ten feet lower. Chancellor 
Baldock being in holy orders, they durſt not proceed 
againſt him in the ſame manner, but delivered him to 
the biſhop of Hereford, who carried him to London. 
Upon their entrance into the city, the populace fell upon 
him, and after they had terribly abuſed him, threw him 
into Newgate, where he died of the wounds he had 
received, 

The favourites and miniſters having thus received the 
reward of their pride and cruelty, the queen came to 

ndon, which ſhe entered in triumph, amidlt the ac- 

damations of the people, who called her their deliverer, 
and expreſled their thankfulneſs for the pretended ſervice 

i had done the ſtate. The parliament being met in 
January, 1327, the firſt thing that was debated was the 

epolition of the king, ſo that the untortunate king had 
RC. DE: 

* He was a great benefactor to Oxford, founded and en- 
dowed E 5 ) 

xeter College, and built Hart-Hall. 

mund Fitz.Alan, deſcended from a daughter of the 
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not ſo much as a ſingle advocate to plead for him. It 
was unanimouſly reſolved that the kg ſhould be de- 
poſed, and Edward his ſon made king in his room. 
The heads of the charge exhibited againſt him, were 
digeſted into ſeveral articles, amongſt which were ſome 
very much aggravated, and others only bare repetitions, 
in order to {well the number. In general he was ac- 
cuſed of not having governed according to the laws of 
the land: of having made ute of evil counſellors, and of 
having rejected the advice of his faithful ſubiects. This 
act having paſſed nemine contradicente, young Edward 
was proclaimed king in Wewminſter-Hall, under the 
name of Edward III. Then the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury preached a {ermon'on theſe words, „The voice of 
* the people, the voice of God,“ wherein he endea- 
vourcd to vindicate what the parliament had done, and 
exhorted the people to pray to the King of kings for 
the welfare of their new ſovereign. 

Upon the news of this rigorous ſentence the queen 
leemed extremely diſturbed, even to the thedding of 
tears. But her outward grief only demonſtrated to 
thoſe about her, how capable ſhe was of managing the 
art of diſſimulation with dexterity. The prince her ſon; 
whoſe youth made him leſs ſuſpicious, was perhaps the 
only perſon affected with her counterfeit tears. Carried 
away by his generous temper, he {olemnly declared he 
would not accept the crown during the king his father's 
lite, without hisexpreſs conſent. This declaration con- 
founded in ſome fort the meaſures of the parliament. 
They were afraid Edward the father would perſiſt in 
keeping the title of king, though ſtripped of all his au- 
thority. In this perplexity, it was deemed neceſſary to 
oblige him to reſign the crown to the prince his ſon. 
Purſuant to this reſolution the biſhops of Lincoln and 
Hereford were ſent to prepare him for it. Then the 
parliament nominated twelve commiſſioners, namely, 
three biſhops, three carls, two barons, two abbots, and 
two judges, to whom was added judge Truſſel as ſpe- 
cial proxy for the people, to declare to him that the 
people of England were no longer bound by their oath 
of allegiance to him, and to receive his reſignation. In- 
ſtead of giving him ſome conſolation, the biſhops of 
Lincoln and Heretord inſulted over his misfortunes, and 
endeavoured to make him believe that he was depoted 
for his own good, and with a view to eaſe him of the 
great weight of the government, that he might live more 
happily than he had hitherto done. They told him, 
that his non-compliance would be a great prejudice to 
his family, ſince, in caſe he refuted to reſign the crown 
to his fon, the nation was determined to elect a king 
who was no relation to the royal family. Hereupon 
they left him alone, that he might conſider what anſwer 
he ſhould return to the commiſſioners who were coming 
to receive his reſignation in form. 

Uponthe arrival of the deputies, the unfortunate king 
met them in a mourning habit, and with looks which 
demonſtrated his perturbation of mind. As he was al- 
ready acquainted with the occaſion of their coming, the 
light of that formidable power which had juſt deſpoiled 
him of royalty, made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that 
he fell into a {woon, from whence he was with great 
difficulty recovered. After his recovery, the deputies 
intormed him upon what account they were ſent, and 
repreſented to him the ill conſequences which might at- 
tend his retutal. Ihen the unhappy prince, in a mourn- 
ful condition, which could not be ſcen without exciting 
compaſſion even his enenues, made antwer: © [I rea- 


e dily ſubmit to all that is required of me with ſo much 


« the greater reſignation, as I acknowledge my fins 
* were the ſole cauſe of my misfortunes. But I cannot 
„ beholkl without extreme grief, the averſion my peo- 
ple have entertained againſt me: and if my ſorrows 
can admit of any comfort, it is from the conſidera- 
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family ot the Albini, earls of Arundel. 


He was greatly de- 
ſpiſed by Mortimer. 
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tion of the regard my ſubjects ſhew for my fon, for 
% which lam much obliged to them.” Having ended 
his ſpeech, they proceeded to the ceremonies ot the re- 
ſignation, which conſiſted only in the formality of the 
king's delivering into their hands, the crown, ſceptre, 
and other enſigns of royalty. Which done, Truſſel, 
addreſſing himſelf to the king, ſpoke in this manner, 
making uſe of a form of his own in a caſe wherein there 
was no precedent to go by. © I William Truſſel, of 
the parliament and of the whole Engliſh nation pro- 
« curator, do declare in their name and by their autho- 
« rity, that J revoke and retract the homage which J 
« did you, and from this time forward do deprive you 
an, royal power, and proteſt never more to obey you 
as my king.” After theſe words the high ſteward, 
Sir Thomas Blount, broke his ſtaff, and declared that 
all the king's officers were diſcharged from his ſervice. 
Thus ended the reign of Edward II. in the forty-third 
year of his age, after having laſted nineteen years, ſix 
months, and fifteen days. 

This prince, ſays Rapin, had a very narrow genius, 
which permitted him not to diſcern what we: as f. r his ad- 
vantage, from what was hurtful to him. He followed 
his humour, without troubling himſelf about the conle- 
quences, and without being al ble to re medy the misfor- 
tunes he drew on his head by ſo doing. Though he had 
many failings, one may venture to athrm, he was more 
weak than wicked. To ſum up his character in a few 
words, hewasexceedingly like hisgrandtather Henry III. 
Edward his father, a much wiſer Prince than he, and 
taught by the misfortunes ot the two kings his immediate 
predeceſſors, always avoided as a moſt dangerous rock, 
all occaſions of quarrelling with the nobility, chuſing 
rather to give way a little, than hazard his quiet by gra- 
tifying his reſentment. Ths ſon had not capacity enough 
to follow {o good an example, or to be the better tor his 
inſtructions. He gave up himſelf entirely to his favou- 
rites, and chole rather to forteit the aflections of his 

people, than deny himſelf the ſatisfaction of heaping be- 
nefits on thoſe he loved. His weaknels and i incapacity 

drew on him the contempt of his tubjects; a contempt 
which was ſoon changed into hatred, when they ſaw he 
ſacrificed all to his paſſions. He had the ill luck to. 
have a beautiful and amorous wife, who giving way to 
an infamous paſſion, completed his ruin; 1t may be, for 
fear he ſhould be bctorchand with her. Moſt certainly 
he was treated too leverely by his ſubjects, whole inſo— 
lence was encreaſed in proportion to their ſovereign's 
weakneſs. One cannot obſerve without amazement, 

that there was not a ſingle perſon who was willing to 
draw his fword in his defence. I thall not take upon 
me, continues the tameexcellent hiſtorian, to determine 
how far, in thoſe day: S, the rights of the people with re- 

gard to the king, might extend: I ſhall only ſay, they 

could not found their proceedings upon any precedent, 

ſeeing this is the firſt inſtance in the Engliſh hiſtory, of 
a king's being depoled by his ſubjects, at leaſt fince the 
conqueſt. Edward II. is taxed with having been given 
to Fink; {ome {peak of his tondnels for Gavelton, ſo 
as to make believe it was very criminal. Others on the 
contrary, commend hun for his continency. And in— 
deed, we do not find he had any miſtreſſes or baſtards, 
like ſome of his predeceſſors. He ſounded Oriel Col- 
lege and St. Mary-Hall in Oxford“, and built a mo- 
* . for friars on his eſtate at Langley. 

By Ifabclla of France he had two ſons, and two daugh- 
ters. The eldeſt of his fon was Edward III his ſuc- 
ceſlor. The youngeſt called John, and firnamed of 
Eltham, the place of his birth, died in the flower of his 
age, at Perth, without iſſue. Joannathe eldeſt daugh- 
ter, was married to David Bruce, king of Scotland. 
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* The honour of founding Oriel College is attributed to 
Edward II. though he did little more than grant a licence to 
Adam de Brom, his almoner, in 1324, to build and endow a 
college to be called St. Mary's-Houſe. To this ſociety king 


Edward III. in the firſt of his reign, gave a tenement called 
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Le Oricle, on which ground ſtands Oriel College. 
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ENGLAND. 


Eleanor the ſecond, 
Guelders. 

We cannot conclude our account of this 10 gn, y. 
out _ notice of the diabolical and bloody ly tra: 
tions of the French king, and in which 1k ; 
inſtigation of the pope, bore ſome part: we allude l 
the ſuppreſſion of the order of the Knights Templar, 
an abſtract account of which we here lay be fore du. 
reader: 

The order of Knights Templars had ariſen during 
the firſt fervour of the Crulades; and uniting the 15 
qualities, the moſt popular 1 171 that age, devot: 97 and 
valour, and exerciſing both in the moſt popular of 
enterprizes, the defence of the Holy Land, they! E 
made rapiel advances in credit and authority, ane 
acquired, from the piety of the faithful, ample pofl M 
ſions in ev ery country of Europe, eſpecially in F rance 
Their great riches, joined to the courle ol time, ha 
by degrees, relaxed the ſeverity of theſe virtues, _ 
the Templars had, in a great meaſure, loſt that populy 
rity which firſt rouzed them to honour and diſtiactig- 
Acquainted, from experience, with the fatigues 
dangers of thoſe fruitleſs expeditions to the eaſt, the 

rather choſe to enjoy, in cale, their opulent revenues; In 
Europe: and being all men of birth, educated. accord. 
Ing to the cuſtom ot that age, without any tincture at 
letters, they {corned the ignoble occupations ot a mo- 
naſtic lite, and patled their time wholly in the faſhionabe 
amuſements of hunting, gallantry, and the pleaſures of 
the table. Their rival order, that of St. Joj n of ſeru- 
ſalem, whole poverty had as yet preſerved them trom 
like corruptions, ſtill diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
enterprizes againſt the infidels. and tucceeded to all the 
popularity, which was loſt by the luxury of the Jem 
plars. But though theſe reaſons had weakened the 
toundations of this ; order, once ſo celebrated nd reyered, 
the immediate cauſe of their deſtruction proceeded from 
the cruel and vindichve ſpirit of Philip the Far, _ 
having entertained a private diſguſt againſt ſomee 
nent T emplars, determined to eratiſy at once his ay r= 
and revenge, by involving the whole order in an urndi- 
tinguiſhed ruin. On no better information than that ot 
two knights, condemned by their ſuperior to perpetual 
impriſonment tor their vices and profligacy, he ord-r:d, 
on one day, all the templars in France to be comm tt: 
to priſon, and imputed to them ſuch enormous and ab. 
{urd crimes, as are ſufficient of themſelves to dettrov all 
the credit of the accuſation. Beſides, they being uni- 
vertally charged with murder, robbery, and vices 2t 
the very idea of which human nature recoils and ud. 
ders; every one, it was pretended, whom they recelrec 
into their order, was obliged to renounce his Saviour, ! 
{pit upon the crots, and to join to this impiety, thut. 
perſtition of worthipping a gild: d head, Thick was k. 
cretly kept in one of their houſes at Marſeilles. Tic! 
allo initiated, it was laid, everv candidate by fuch in. 
mous rites, as could ſerve to no other purpote, than to 
degrade the order in his eyes, and deitroy 107 c, ba 
authority of all his ſuperiors over him. Above a fu! 
dred of thele unhappy gentlemen were put to the du 
tion, in order to extort from them a confeſiion of way 
guilt : the more obſtinate periſhed in the hands of the 
tormentors: ſeveral, to procure immediate calc in the 
violence of their agonies, acknowledged whatever a, 
required of them: forged conſeſſions were imputed 
others: and Philip, as if their guilt were nos Certaill 
procecded to a confilcation of all their trealurers. but 
no ſooner were the Templars relieved from their lol. 
tures, than, preferring the molt cruel execution t lie 
with infamy, they diſawoved their confeſtions, e xclaned 
againſt the forgeries, juſtified the 11:nozence of their of 
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ſent St. Mary-Hlall was a long time the parſonage hou whe 
ated 0 


rector of St. Mary's; which church being ap! Jropri: gs 
Edward 11. to the college founded by de Brom, the houſe : 
allo in their poſleſſion, and was ſoon after allotted {or ts 
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ger. and appe 


n ancient or latter times, as a full apology for their 
them 3 The tyrant, enraged at this diſappoint ment, 
000; ing himſelf now engaged in honour to proceed 
and r ordered fifty tour of them, whom he 
A 4 relapſed heretics, to periſh by the puniſh- 
branc - * in his capital: great numbers expired after 
4 - nner in other parts of the kingdom: and when 
3 | that the perſeverance of theſe unhappy victims, 
in jutifying to the laſt their innocence, had made deep 
eins on the {pectators, he endeavoured to Over- 
2 he conſtancy of the Templars by new 1inhumam- 
n The grand-maſter of the order, John de Molay, 


— 


my another great ofiicer, brother to the ſovereign of 
and Al Bl 


Dauphiny, were conducted to a ſcaffold, erected before 
the church of Notre Dame, at Paris, a full pardon was 
offered them on the one hand; the fire, deſtined tor 
their execution, was ſhewn to them on the other: theſe 
galant nobles till perſiſted in the proteſtations of their 
dun INNOCENCE, and that of their order; and were in- 
tntly hurried into the flames by the executioner. In 
all this barbarous injuſtice, Clement V. who was the 
creature of Philip, and then reſided in France, fully 
concurred; and without examininga witnels, or making 
any enquiry into the truth of facts, he ſummarily, by the 
plenitude of Kis apoſtolic power, aboliſhed the whole or- 
Jer. The Templars all over Europe were thrown into 
cilon; their conduct underwent a ſtrict ſcrutiny; the 
power of their enemies ſtill purſued and oppreſſed them; 
dut no where, except in France, were the ſmalleſt 
traces of their guilt pretended to be found. England, 
rs Hume, ſent an ample teſtimony of their piety and 
morals*; but as the order was now annihilated, the 
niehts were diſtributed into ſeveral convents, and their 
polleſſicns were, by command of the pope, transferred 
tothe order of St. John, now the Knights of Malta. 


HK VII. 
EDWARD III. StRNAMED oF WINDSOR. 


N the depoſition of Edward II. and the acceſſion 
of his ton Edward, the Engliſh expected to reap 
abundance of happineſs and tranquillity. If they were 
fred from the troubles which had diſturbed the late 
reign, it was only to fall into a no lets incommodious 
e. The government of a weak and imprudent king, 
was not mire dangerous than that of a minor under the 
duection of a mother of ſtrong paſſions, and of a youn 
unexperionced miniſter, more preſumptuous and lets 
able to manage than the Deſpencers: ſo that the people 
loon found that they had not gained much by the change. 
Edward's nunority, however, was of no long continu- 
ance; and as loon as he had taken the reins of govern- 
ment into luis own hands, he converted the misfortunes 
a the late reign into bleſſings, and the injuries received 
trom France and Scotland into glory and triumphs. A 
remarkable inſtance, which plainly makes appear, that 
the proſperous condition of a ſtate depends lets on 1ts 
oun ſtrength, that on the prudence of him that fits at 
the helm, 
Dow _ as the commiſſioners lent to Sos RR were 
turned with Edward 1's reſignation, on the 20th of 
ke 1327, the prince his ſon was proclaimed anew, 
, er he name of Edward III. and crowned a few days 
ater by the archbiſhop of Canterbury +. The queen 
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1 
* — to Rapin, Edward ſuffered himſelf to be pre- 
| vere very Ks r. proſpect of getting their eſtates, which 
national nod | 15 le; and to effect his purpoſe he held a 
= e 1 g at ondon, wherein they were condemned. 
ml in Francs, mover continues he, not treated ſo rigorouſly 
ries to de wha, were oaly dilperſed about in the monaſte- 
venues of ha ves Burn {mall annuities allowed out of the re- 
Ig Candlemas-Day he received the order of knighthood 
of Lancaſter, and on the ſame day 
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ed to all the gallant actions performed by | 


and Mortimer, whoſe intereſt it was to make the whole 
nation accomplices of their violent proceedings, affected 
upon that occaſion, to cauſe a coronation- mèdal to be 
ſtruck, importing the univerſal conſent of the people to 
the preſent revolution. On one fide was the young king 
crowned, laying his ſceptre on a heap of hearts, with 
this motto. * POPULO DAT FJFURA VOLENTYI.” 
On the reverle, a hand held forth, as it were ſaving a 
crown falling from on high, with theſe words, NON 
RAPIT SED RECIPITYf.” Edward was only in 
his fifteenth year, yet he had a mature judgement, and 
a penetration very uncommon to youth of that age; but 
in compliance to the laws of the land, the king muſt 
have governors, and the ſtate regents. The parliament, 
e choſe twelve from among the biſhops, earls, 
and barons, of whom Henry of Lancaſter was declared 
the preſident. The queen oppoſed not this nomination, 
but ſeized the government, and ſuffered none but her 
own creatures to have any ſhare in it. Roger Mortimer, 
who had as great an influence over her as Deſpencer the 
lon had over the. late king, executed the office of prime 
miniſter, and managed the affairs of the kingdom ac- 
cording to his own will and pleaſure. As the parlia- 
ment was now devoted to the queen's intereſt, ſhe pro- 
cured the grant of a dowry, for the payment of which 
two thirds of the revenues of the crown would hardly 
ſuflice. At the ſame time a hundred marks a month 
were aſſigned for the maintenance of the depoſed king; 
a ſum more than enough for the expences that untortu- 
nate prince was at, who was treated in his confinement 
after a very unbecoming and ſcandalous manner. 

The oppoſite party being now at the head of the at- 
fairs of the realm, thoſe who had been ſufferers whilſt 
the Deſpencers were in power, were encouraged to pe- 
tition to be reſtored to their eſtates and honours. Their 
petitions met with a favourable reception; and the par- 
liament reverſed all the ſentences paſſed in the foregoing 
reign, as well againſt the late earl of Lancaſter and his 
adherents, as againſt thoſe that had abetted the deſigns of 
the queen. In order to give the queen's parliament a 
tolerable degree of luſtre, they cauled the young king 
earneſtly to ſollicit the court of Rome for the canoniza- 
tion of the earl of Lancaſter, who had been beheaded at 
Pontefract. They made him aſſert in his letter to the 
pox e, that the miracles which were wrought at his tomb, 
were a clear evidence that what had been inflicted on 
him as a puniſhment, was indeed a real martyrdom. In 
Mort, all the proceedings of the queen and parliament 
tended ſolely to juitify what had been done with regard 
to the late king. 

The peace England hoped to enjoy under the new 
king, was diſturbed by an incurtion the Scots made on 
the borders. Robert their king, though in an ill ſtate of 
health, and of a great age, believed he ought not to let 
the nonage of the king of England paſs without taking 
tome advantage of it; and therefore put the earl of Maur- 
ray and Sir James Douglas at the head of twenty thou- 
ſand men, and ordered them to ravage the borders of 
England. On this occaſion Edward took the opinion 
of the council, which being conformable to his own 
withes, an army of ſixty thouſand men was drawn toge- 
ther, including the troops which John de Hainault had 
brought into England. The whole army advanced as 
tar as York, where Edward was going to head them, 
when a ſudden quarrel aroſe between the Engliſh and the 
Hainaulters, wherein a great deal of blood was ſpilt. As 
the Engliſh were the aggreſſors, juſtice could not be 


— — 


was crowned at Weſtminſter, by Walter, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. Speed, p. 500. 

This is Joſhua Barnes's account in his life of Edward III. 
who tells us, he ſaw one of theſe medals at a friend's chambers 
in Gray's-Inn, But biſhop Nicholſon thinks they were very 
widely miſtaken that firſt aſcribed theſe medals to that prince. 
For (as he fays) there is nothing in the legend that looks that 
way, and the inſcribed fancies are too bright for thoſe times. 
and favour of a much more polite age. Hiſt, Lib. Part 111, 
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done the foreigners, without diſpleaſing the army. So 
that the court was forced to make a longer ſtay at York 
than was at ſirſt deſigned, in order to compoſe this dit- 
ference before they took the field. This delay gave the 
Scots time to pals the Tyne between Carliſle and New- 
caſtle, and to ravage the country on this fide the river. 
They had four thouſand men at arms. The reſt of the 
troops were mounted on little ſwift horſes, that they 
might the more eaſily make incurſions and retreat. 
The news of this haſtened the king's departure; and 
though he did not know where the enemies were, he 
marched in queſt of them, guided only by the fire 
and ſmoke of the houſes ſtill burning on the road. 
This ſpeed, however, was not ſufficient to overtake 
them. As the king was not able to get up with them, 


, O 4 0 
he called a council of war; when ſome contuſed advices 


made it believed, that the Scots had not yet repaſſed the 
Tyne; fo that it was reſolved, that the army ſhould 
march beyond the river, and wait their return. This 
reſolve was put in execution; but the Engliſh army had 
no ſooner paſſed the Tyne, than they were forced to 
go back again, not finding north of the river a ſuffi- 
ciency of forage to ſubſiſt for the army. During the 
time which was ſpent in marches and counter-marches, 
Edward, having never had certain intelligence concern- 
ing the enemy, was extremely. unealy. As he was at 
a loſs which way to take, he ordered it to be pro- 
elaimed in the army, that whoever thould bring him 
certain news of the Scots, he ſhould be made a knight, 
and have a penſion of a hundred pounds ſterling. The 
hopes of fo good a reward ſet ſo many people at work, 


S So CO ; * 
that it was not long before he had information of the 


place where they were encamped. It was, however, 
not without ſome diforder that he heard the enemies, 
which he was fo eagerly in queſt of, were not above 
two leagues off. He marched immediately towards 
them, in hopes of giving them battle the tame day; 
but he did not long enjoy the ſatisfaction that protpect 
gave him. The Scotch generals, who were not 1g- 
norant of his approach, had encamped over again{t 
Stanhope-Park, on a hill at the foot of which flowed 
the river Were, ſhallow indeed, but full of rocks, 
which rendered its paſſage very difficult. How de- 
ſirous ſoever Edward might be to fight them, he was 
ſenſible, to his great ſorrow, that he could not attack 
them without hazarding the loſs of his whole army. 
As Edward judged of their courage by his own, he 
ſent them word, that “ if they would come over the 
river to him, he would retire at a convenient diſtance 
and give them time to paſs, and opportunity to take 
what ground they ſhould think proper, or elle on the 
ſame terms he would come over to them.” The 
Scotch generals returned in anſwer: © That the Eng- 
liſh army being three times ſtronger than theirs, it 
would be great raſhneſs to accept the propoſal; that 
they were bent upon keeping their poſt, and that it 
was the king's buſineſs to diſlodge them, if he thought 
it would be for his advantage to attempt it.” However, 
as they were apprehenfive that Edward, in amuſing 
them with his offers, might have a deſign to pals the 
river at fome other place, they retired in the night, 
and encamped in a {till more advantageous poſt than 
what they had left. Beides that they had ſtill the 
Were in their front, their flanks were defended by in— 
acceſhble mountains and bogs, which removed their 
fear of being attacked, ſuppoſing the Englth ſhould 
have paſſed the river higher up. Edward hav- 
ing notice of their motion followed them, the Were 
between, and having found them poſted in that man- 
ner, he made them the fame offer he had done before, 
to which they returned a finular antwer. 


Whilſt the two armies lay in fight of one another 


without being able to engage, Sir James Douglas, 
one of the Scotch generals, paſſed the river at tomc 
diſtance from the two camps, with only two hundred 
borle; and with this little troop, he ſtole into the 
Englih camp, penetrating to the royal tent, where 
he gave a terrible alarm. In all probability, his de- 


ſign was to carry of the king: but not bein ab! 
compaſs his ends, he retired without much bo 1 
length, after both armies had kept their poſts fs. 
days, the Scots decamped in the night, and by rs 
marches, which prevented the Engliſh from 4 0 
them, retired into their own country. Edward wars, 
no longer any thing to fear from them, returns 
York greatly chagrined. Upon his arrival Fi 
city, he diſbanded his army, and after having Far 
him magnificent preſents, {ent John de Hainault bac 
to his own country. Fr 
— Whilſt the young king, ſays Rapin, was taken u. 
in this expedition, his father was till cloſely confine; 
Kenelworth-Caſtle, ſpent his days in afflictin. 8. 
being ſuffered to take the leaſt diverſion, He vw 
from time to time to his queen, to intreat her t Bs 
der his impriſoment more eaſy; but nothing es 
pable of moving that inexorable princeſs, in fich f 
a huſband, whom ſhe herſelf had reduced to 725 
wretched condition without his deſerving, at leaſt bo 
her hands, tuch barbarous uſage. If ſhe durſt has 
acted according to her inclinations, ſhe would 3 
left his letters unanſwered. But as it was her in. 
tereſt to deceive the publick by this correſpondence 
ſhe was very glad to cheriſh it. She ſent him nor 
and then ſome linen, and cloaths, and other little pr. 
ſents, to make the credulous people believe ſhe fact, 
aced her tenderneſs for him to the good of the ſtat, 10 
It was not fo ealy a matter to deceive Edward him. 
leeing he could not but be convinced that ſhe was the 
ole cauſe of his misfortunes. Accordingly the never 
appeared in his fight. She would not ſo much x 
permit the king her fon to pay his duty to his unhapp 
tather, for fear he ſhould come to the knowledge di 
ſome things, which ſhe defired he might non 
of as long as he lived. So that although the in- 
priſoned king ardently wiſhed to ſee them both, and 
frequently aſked the reaſon why they wete ſo unkind 
as to deny him that comfort, he could never obtainthe 
favour. In the mean time the rigorous uſage that u 
fortunate prince met with, began to excite compaſſion 
in the breaſts of the Engliſh, who are naturally of a 
generous. temper. Henry of Lancaſter himſelf, wo 
had the cuſtody of him, relented daily to ſuch a degree 
that he gave him ſome ſmall hopes of recovering tus 
liberty. Another motive, beſides that of peneroſitt, Cor 
influenced the carl: that was, the irregular conduct d 
the queen, and the great credit of Mortimer, while 
arrogance rendered him odious to all the world. & 
he took no care to hide his ſentiments, the queen and 
Mortimer ſuſpected him of having formed a detign to 
reſtore the old king. This ſuſpicion, whether well a 
ill-grounded, produced a fatal effect, by determuning 
them to prevent the danger which they imagined butg 
over their heads. With this view they reſolved to take 
the captive king out of the cuſtody of one whom the! 
were become jealous of, and entruſt him with fuchs 
they could depend upon. Sir John Maltravers 4% 
Sir Thomas Gurney, both of fo brutiſh a temp® 
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as qualified them for the defigns of thoſe ti 
employed them, had orders to remove Edward from 
Kenelworth, to Berkley-Caſtle. It was hardly poſſib 
for the unfortunate prince to fall into worlc hands. A 
firſt they carried him to Corte, then to Briitol, and 
afterwards to Berkley-Caſtle which was to be his at 
priſon. In the journey, they made him ſuffer a tho 
land indignities, even to the cauſing him to be ſhares 
in the open field with cold water taken from a ſtinking 
ditch. What firmnel(s ſoever he had ſhow hutherto, 
he could not on this occaſion help lamenting hie — I 
fortunes, and dilcovering how much he was 4 oy Wie 
with it. Amidſt the complaints and reproaches hrs 

he uttered againſt thoſe who uſed him thus barbarv þ ” 
he told them, that in ſpite of them, he wes” 

thayed with hot water. And at the lame time be! 1 
a torrent of tears. His enemies were in hoben n 


8 3 : ou 
vexation and fatigue he was made to endufe,“ 4 


. 117 re (l 
Put an end to his davs, But though they were 4 


b a barbarous 30 al by theſe mercileſs guards, who 
wit! 175 ara ice to that ene a the moſt cruel as well as the 
| 1 
ut info at means, yet the goodneſs of his conſtitution 


8 | their deſigns. Theſe wretches finding that 


4a 2 ha“! not 0 heady an effect, ſent for 
fell inſtructions, W hich they were quickly {ent. They 
. ved precite orders to put that prince to death, 
bo. overzhelmed as he was with miſery, cauſed con- 
= Cars in the authors of his calamity. It is ſaid 
Adam 0 ):leton, biſhop of Hereford, one of the que en's 
oy | ſent with t] jeſe orders a Latin letter, wherein 
72 th — ful equivocation, 8 adviſed them at the 
105 ne time to murder Eau ard, nd exhorted them to 
fin from ſuch a crime. kn q indeed, the words 
attributed to "7 5 are capable of both theſe 
1 og to the different pointings ®, Theſe 
orders were no ſooner arrived, but the two keepers, 
well knowing their dai entered Edward's room to 
put them in executio: He 1 then in his bed they 
ut a piliov upon ki face, prevent his being 
aſter v nich, with a crucity not to be parallel d. 
da horn-pipe up his wy iy. through which they 
ran a red-hot iron, and burnt | s bowels. In this hor- 
rible manner did that mind prince expire, amid 
ſuch viole! Pains, that in pite of the precaution of his 
murderers, his Cries were 1 ard. 2 diftance. To 
conceal this execrable deed, the two executioners ſent 
for ſome of way inhabitants of Briſtol and Glouceſter, 
who, examining the body, and finding no figns of vio- 
ence, gave their on) gion t it he died a natural death. 
Th == COOU Fate (ted by witneſſes. 
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; carefulh 
was immediately ditperted over then wh ole kingd m, that 
' molt have n. otice of it F. Ts bo dy Was 
funeral pomp, in the abbey churc! 1 
at Gionceirer ; WHIT, by order of the bs his fon, a 
ſtately monument was erected, but no intcription was 
3 thereon. I tar were his murderers from re— 
Celv:22 tor their] arricide. the reward they expected, that 
evond lea, to avoid that puniſh— 
ment which vv Tra due to fo atrocious a crime. The 
15 that Na de ple W 2 thera, Zen to cauſe 
t {earch to be made 2 atter them, that they might 
pal ae the part they had in the crime. Three years 


Ade cer, Guency W 28 el ! 2 "(1 ar 5 = SOS, G0 ind b * ord e of the 
boca . 3 
ki ing of Caſtile carried to Bay onne, whence Kdward 


mmanded him to be brought over to England. But 


by 1 01 me {ecret practices, v Rich no Tf Wig has fully 


clearecl up, his head was ruck off at ſea, on board the 
11 
Kell el, Matt travers ſpent his days in exile, in ſome part 


of Germany whither he had retired. But divine ven— 
ge. 
© 


eance ſtopped not at the puniſhment of theſe two vil- 


la! ba »/ v 
ns; t the q uee n, Mortimer; and their accomplices, felt 
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The ye ar 1328, oOPenc: with the marriage of Ed- 
* ww 


with Philippa of Hainault ; his marriage hav- 
reviouſly conclu ca by the queen his mother 
nnes The ſolemnity 


po - 
- 


iennes, as before-n entioned. 

performed at v e here the king came in his re- 
urn tron 1 campaign. Shortly after the new qucen 
tOrned with the uſual ceremonies; after which, 
a parliament at Northai mpton, in order 
em about two very momentous affairs: the 
to the regency of France, which he laid 
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* 7) 
Edward = 4 wy 0ccrdere nolite timere, bonumeſt. 
4 3G Wn dere nolite, timere bonum eſt. 
y The Sen er 
0 Among at 1 her in deriſion, Joan Male- Peace. 
Noll, Ms zned by Joly 7 by the famous act called Ragman's 
wherein Were Cont: E 0 to], and all che barons of Scotland, 
F Varticu!; ng ng the rights of the crown of E noland, 
ctlind, Þ, nc of great value, called the Black-Croſs of 
this treaty alſo, no Engliſhman was permitted 
The 3 Ae _ unleſs he would live there. 
ths © . wah, ged by them were, 1. To oblige the 
** enuf . img — the xy" treaſury, the revenue 
o the : queens, a . 5 her, far exceeding the uſual 
o put a ſtop to the exactions and 
'S of thoſe W 


men 
f ' | * » 
To * M No 30v rned in the king” S Name, 


MANTEL, 


nos 


C III. 


late King. 
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claim to after the death of Charles the Fair, his uncle, 
who died in the beginning of this year; and the ſecond 
was the peace with Scotla nd, propoſed by king Robert. 
(Queen liabella and Mortimer, who held the reins of the 
government, being of opinion that a war was againſt 
their intereſts, v cre deſirous of peace, as well as the 
King of Scotland. The queen-mother and Mortimer in 
behalf of the Engliſh, and Douglas in the name of the 
king of Scotland, were the managers of this affair. A 
pe1ce was quickly made and confi med by the marriage 
of David, prince of Scotland, with Joanna t, fiſter of 
Edward, thougli they were — 4 children. The Eng- 
liſh were not well tatisfied with this peace, becaule 
Iſabella and Mortimer gave up to the king of Scotland 
luch advant ages as he could not have expected, even 
after the gain ig of many batties. By their advice, 
ud! ward quitted allhis pretenſions t. „Scotland, both with 
regard to the {ove n and the propriety. At the 
ſame time he reſtored to Robert all the deede and in- 
ſtruments which : might prove the of the 
kings of Enzlai ad- over that kingdom. This was fol- 
lowed | by the reſtitution ofthe er den, ſceptre, and ſewels ||, 
which Edward I. had carried off from 4; .abureh, and, 
a ort, eyer which might be an evidence of the 
ſovereignty of England over Scotland. In purſuance of 
the treaty, the nuptials of Joanna, ſiſter of the king, 
mnuized at Berwick.. Shortly after, Mortimer, 
as a ren. ard for the pretended ſervice he had lately done 
his maſter was made carl of March in full parhament. 
John of Eltham, brother of the king, was created earl 
of Cornwall, and james Butler, earl of Ocmend. 
Heary of Lazio alter, and ſome other lords, were 
much diffatisfied at the conduct of the quee! a-mother 
_ Mortimer, who had uſurped all authority, contrary 
tothe int ent of the parliament, ho had nominated twelve 
irons to manage the public affairs; ſo that they did 
not appear in this parliament, The tragical death of 
Edward II. and the late treaty with Scotlane þ furniſhing 
them with a plauſible pretence to complain: they begun 
to hold private conferences, and form plans to redreſs 
what was amiſs in the government. As it was difficult 
to keep ſecret a confederacy wherein they deſigned to 
engage a great many perſons, the queen and Mortimer 
had ſoon notice of it. The earl of Lancaſter they con- 
ſidered as author of the plot, and head of the malecon- 
tents, and therefore they reſolved to ſacrifice him to 
their ſafety. Shortly after the queen, together with the 
earl of March, ſtirred up the king agaunſt him. As 
toon as Lancaſter knew of their defizn, he prepared for 
his detence, and formed an aſſocication, which was en- 
tered into by Edmund, earl of Kent, and Thomas, carl 
of Nortolk, the king's uncies; the lord Beaumont, 
judge Truſſel, and {ome other lords, who unanimoutly 
reſolved to ſtand upon their defence in caſe they were 
attacked. At the ſame time they publiſhed a manifeſto 
containing the motives ot their taking arms **, Here- 
upon the young king, at tac inſtigation of the queen- 
mother and Mortims r, retolved to compel by force of 
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arms to return to their duty, thoſe perlons whom he al- 


ready deemed rebels. He even began to prepare to 
put his detign in execution; and, without doubt, this 
affair would have been attended with fatal conicquences, 
if Simon de Mepham, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
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3. To bring to condign -niluncncibe betrayers of their coun- 
try in the late war with Scotland. 4- To make inquiry by 

what means the ordinance of parliament eſtabliſhing twelve 
barons to govern the tate, during the king's minority, had 
not been put in execution. 5. To cauſe ſtrict inquitition to 
be made concerning the death of Edward the king's father, 
after he had, by private orders, been taken out of the cuſtody 
of thole whom the parliament had intruſted him with. 6. To 
bring thoſe to an account who had ſeized the trealure of the 
7. To caule the public to be informed by whoſe 
advice the king, during his minority, had quitted all his pre= 
tenſions to Scotland, and given up all the records which might 
prove them. 8. Laſtly, To call thoſe to an account who had 


adviſed the king to marry the princels his ſilter to David Bruce, 
the mortal enemy to the Englith nation. 
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had not zealouſly interpoſed to effect an accommoda- 
tion. Thearchbiſhop artfully gave the queen to under- 
ſtand, that the manifeſto of the malccontents was ſo 
plauſible, and the grievances complained of ſuch, that it 
was to be feared the whole nation would fide with them. 
The queen readily apprehending what the archbiſhop 
told her but a part, and believing 1t would be full as 
dangerous for her as for the malecontents, if ſhe at- 
tempted to bring matters to the laſt puſh, ſhe was pre- 
vailed with to accommodate the affair, the malecontents 
being alſo willing. As their party was got yet ſtrong 
enough to carry things to the point they detired, their 
intent in publiſhing the manifeſto, was only to convince 
the queen how great a riſque ſhe would run in going 
about to cruſh them. So that, without inſiſting any 
further on the grievances, they were contented with a 
pardon which the archbiſhop procured them, for certain 
fines, and the baniſhment of Beaumont, Truflel, and 
the murderer of the lord Holland, who were excepted 
in the pardon. Onthis occaſion the earl of March pre- 
tended to be a friend to the princes: but he harboured 
in his breaſt a hvely reſentment againſt them, to which 
the earl of Kent afterwards fell a ſacrifice. 

The following year died Robert, the brave king of 
Scotland, who freed that country from the dominion ot 
the Engliſh, and ſettled his own fanuly on the throne. 
It is not without reaſon, that the Scots rank him among 
their moſt illuſtrious kings, as he was the reſtorer of 
their monarchv. This prince being on his death-bed, 


recommended threc things eipeciully, to thoſe to whom 
he had committed the regency, during the minority ot 
David his fon, who was but eight years old. The firſt 
was, never to hazard a battle in the kingdom; the le- 
cond, to make no long truces with the Ungliſh, in calc 
the two nations ſhould come to a rupture; the third, to 
have always an eye upon what was doing in England, 
that they might not be ſurprized unawares. 

The earl of March was now raited to {uch a degree of 
power, that he acted more like a ſovereign than a mi- 
niſter. He diſpoſed of all the offices, as well as of the 
public revenues, with authority and arrogance. The 
extraordinary credit of this carl at court, rouzed the ſca- 
louſy of the Englith, who were not altered ſince the de- 
poſing of Edward II. and who had no greater eſteem 
for this new favourite, than they formerly had for Ga- 
veſton and Deſpencer. Among thote who diſcovered 
their minds the molt freely on this head, Edmund, carl 
of Kent, the king's uncle, was the principal. Thus 
prince, as well as Edward II. his brother, had no great 
genius for public affairs, but he was naturally honeſt and 
generous. The diſorderly behaviour of Iſabella, the 
arrogance of the favourite, the ſudden death of the king, 
and the ill management in the adminiſtration of affairs, 
at length opened his eyes; and he ſpoke rather treely 
reſpecting the miſmanagement of the affairs of the ſtate: 
he even joined with Henry of Lancaſter. This was tut- 
ficient to induce Habella and the earl of March to haften 
his ruin, in the dread they were in of being themtelves 
prevented. To that end, they laid for him a firange 
inare, which one would think could hardly have drawn 
him aſide. As the earl's conduct aftorded them no handle 
againſt him, there was a neceſlity, in order to have an 
opportunity to deſtroy him, to make him render humtelt 
cruninal, that his ruin might be thought the lets ſtrange, 
With this view, his two adverſaries placed fome people 
about him, who, feigning tobe his friends, hinted tohim, 
that Edward II. his brother was ſtill alive, and that they 
had given out he was dead, only to prevent the troubles 
his friends might excite. They added, that he was 
[iriftly guarded in Corfe-Callle, where no perton had 
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* alſingham gives the following account of Edmund's 
confeſſion before the parliament: « On the 16th of March, 
4th Edward III. he confeſſed that a certain friar-preacher of 
London told him, that he had conjured up a ſpirit, who af- 
ſured him that Edward his brother was {till alive. Allo, that 
vir Ingram Barenger brought him a meſſage from William 
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ject, but charged him to put it in execution, under ps 


the liberty to ſee him, but his dome{ 
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divers circumſtances, and confirmed by the teſtim 
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t leveral perſons of diſtinction, among who were ty: 


biſhops that were deceived as well as Edmund, 
to deceive him, He had himſelf been preſe 
funeral of the king his brother; but what he had ng; 
heard, joined to a like report which was begin har. kn 
ſpread at court by the artitice of his enemies. nd 10 = 
deſire that the thing might be true, entily cauſes ith 
believe, that he might have been impoſed open d. [ul 
counterfeit obſequies. In this belief he refolve a u. | th 
all poſhble means to free the pretended prit2yc =, 
his confinement. He was, however, in {ulipon . 
regard to the oath he had taken to the iv his nt. 
but he was quickly caſed of that {cruple, It js Hg. 5 
having been ordered to go to the pope to emu! 
canonization of-the late carl of Leiceſter, he rw . 
opportunity to conſult John XXII. about that att ür 
is added, but with what degree of verity we cant; 
tend to lay, that the Pope not only approve 4 his 


or helper 
nt at the 


of excommunication. As ſoon as Kdmund four ti. 
ſelf backed by ſuch authority, all his ſcruples vaniſh. 
So that, without any further deliberation, he ſet oy 15 
from Avignon, bent upon ufing all his-endeavours 1; thi 
free the king his brother, whom he 1wmzgined to be fil 
inpriſon. Hisbehet, however, being founded only vs. 
on report, the certainty whereof had not been fully macs 
appear, cauled him to fend a certain monk, his coni.- 
dent, to Corie and know the truth. The contrivers g- 
the plot had not omitted to cauſe it to be whiſper 
about in the country near the caſtle, that Edward was 
ſtill a priſoner there. So that the monk found the in. 
habitants of the neighbourhood of opinion he was ali: 
Tlieſe falſe rumours having prepoſſeſſed the mind of the 
nonk, he feigned ſome buſineſs with the governor of 


Corte, and aſked him, whether their was really any Ac 
foundation for what was reported of Edward. Ihe g. 
vernor, who had received inſtructions how to bchare, bar 
returned him ſuch an anſwer as confirmed him in his 


opinion. It is even ſaid, that he ſhewed him, but ate ha 
little diſtance, a perſon fitting at table, who was level ani 
with a great deal of reſpect, and by that means entirely Pet 
convinced him, that he had not been impoſed upon. dit 
Edmund being confirmed in his belief by the mont's Tec 
eport, came himſelf to Corte, and without thowiagthe ob 


N 
leaſt doubt, demanded to be conducted to his brothers 


apartment. The treacherous governor pretending to 
be ſurprized at his knowing the ſecret, did not deny but am 
that Edward was in the caſtle; but told him that he had the 
politive orders to ſuffer no perſon to ſee him. Thiscor- C01 
ſeſſion made Edmund redouble his inſtances, but finding 
the governor was inflexible, he gave him a letter for the ob 


. | | =D 
priftoner, wherein he aſſured him, that he would do Il 
utmoit to gain hint his liberty. This letter was iltantl wh 


carried to the queen, who thewing it to the king her i, Fr 
magnified the danger he was in from the practices of lis 
uncle. Hereupon ſhe obtained the king's leave to t. 
cure the prince's perion, who was far from Juipecar; Bo 
that his mother had herſelf contrived this plot. A100 the 
as the king had given his conſent to what was propos EO 


to him, meatures were taken to apprehend Ludmund a . 
Winchetter, where the parliament was allembleqd. 15 
umpcachmmem being, brought before the peers, his on 
letter was produced, which hc could not diſown. N 
contefled that ſeveral lords, and particularly the uch, 
biſhop of York and biſhop of London, were concerns 
in the plot, or at leaſt had advited lum to haſten if En 
execution of it“. Uponthus contethon, which thewe lum 
elke allu 
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lord Z.ouche, deſiring he would afliſt in his mine 
Likewiſe, that Sir Robert Taunton came to him 128 
archbiſhop of Vork, to encourage him, by aſturing xe” 
he had in readineſs five thouſand men to Carry on ey 1 
Alſo, that Sir Fulk Fitz-Warren told him, it would of 

greateſt honour that ever could happen to him, in cale lune 


E 


J deſign to change the government, he was con- 
: | to loſe his head. The execution foon followed 

-ntence; all that day the king was ſo belet by the 
the . mother and the carl of March, that no perion 
_— e near him, to ſue for tne pardon of a prince 
0 eee to him. It is even affirmed, that he 
(0 w_ thing of the ſentence paſſed upon his uncle, or 
ned en till it was too late to help if. Be that 
of 11s " Edmund was brought upon the ſcaflold to 
* 5 punilhment he had been ſentenced to. But 
po executioner having, gone out ot the way, he tad 
cord bon till evening, before they cou get any one 
to do his office. At length, towards night, one of the 
yards of the marſhalſea, bribed with money, undertook 
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to do it“. Thus died that prince in the 28th year of 


lis age; he left two ſons who died young, and two 
Is GET 0 - | 

4yohters, the voungeſt ot whom was the greateſt beauty 
o her time. Her ſecond huſband was the famous prince 
of Walcs her couſin, eldeſt ton of Edward III. Such 
is the account given by Rapin, who allo ſays, and that 
with truth, that Edmund was the only perſon proſecuted 
&r the imaginary crime for which he ſuffered death; 
though according to the depoſitions, ſeveral others ought 
to have undergone the ſame puniſhment. But the con- 
trivers of the plot wanted no other ſacrifice : beſicdles, 
they took care not to examine matters too ſtrictly, for 
fr of giving occaſion to diſcover what it was their in- 
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| tereſt to conceal. It is even very probabie, that ſcveral 


of thoſe whom Edmund had impeached, were betrayers, 
employed by bis enemies to hurl him down the precipice. 

The treaty made at Paris by the mediation of Iſabella 
bad not fully ended all the differences between Edward IT, 
and Charles the Fair; the queen not thinking it would 
de for her intereſt to diſcuis all the articles which were 
nuded in thele diſputes. On the other hand, king 
Charles, who was in poſſeſſion of Agenois, did not think 
proper to urge, himtelt, any further diſcuſſion ot matters. 
Accordingly the ſentence patled at Paris, in the buſineſs 
of St. Sardos, which condemned the Gaicon lords to 
baniſhment, and decreed the demoliſhing of their cai- 
tles, was ſtill in force: but the treaty which the queen 
had concluded, preſerved entire Edward's pretentions, 
and left him free to prolecute his right in the court of 
peers. The refignation of Guienne had occaſioned freſh 
dithculties; Edward II. pretended that Charles, in 
receiving the homage of the prince his nephew, had 
obliged hirnſelf to reſtore that whole province, which 
the king of France denied. Edward III. was no ſooner 
on the throne, than by advice of his parliament, he ſent 
ambaſſadors to France, to make up all matters between 
the two crowns; and ſhortly after a new treaty + was 
concluded, By the laſt article the treaty was to be ra- 
ted by Edward before Eaſter, which was accordingly 
oblerved, This affair was hardly over, when a new 
ſubject of a diſpute engaged the tuo kingdoms in a war, 
which cauied torrents of blood to be ſpilt, and brought 
France in the end to the brink of deſtruction. This 
vas the death of Charles the Fair, which happened 
Fruary' 1, 1328. This prince dying without iſſue— 
male, and having left Joanna his queen big with child, 
there arole a diſpute concerning the regency of the king- 
dom, till te queen ſhould be brought to-bed. Edward 
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ugg 2 1 promiſing his beſt aſſiſtance. More- 
Toh? 1 Barenger came to him again from Sir 
I bg _ him know he ſhould have his help. And 
= Rong Aer | eaumont, and Sir I homas Roſſelyn at Paris, 
Enofan Þ Wy mA, laying, they were ready to come into 
. N ald. Laſtly, chat the ſaid Sir Ingram came to 
hired 1; ume at Arundel, into his bed-chamber, and 

m ot the biſhop of London's help.” T. W alſing. 
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+ Th, us own life, on the eve of St. Cuthbert. 
I Me articles of this treaty were: 


| hat both fides ſhould reſtore what they had conquered 
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ſhould pay the king of France fifty thou- 


land pour 
to defray the charges he had been at on 


to Knighton, it was one of the priſoners, who 
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laid claim to it, as nephew, and the neareſt relation to 
the deceaſed king; but Philip, fon of Charles of Valoie, 
and coutin-corman of the ſaid king, maintained, that he 
had an inconteſtable right to the regency. He founded 
nis claim upon the Salic-law, which, in his opint 
barred the females and their deſcendants from the ſue— 
ceſſion to the crown; whence he inferred, that neithy 
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the male line. "This controverſy was decided in favor 
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had they any riant to the r. ene, to thi Preſudice Of 


UT 
of Philip by the peers of France, who adjudded him the 
regency till the queen was delivered. It was partly on 
this occaſion, ſays Rapin, that Edward called the par- 
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winch might be drawn from his excluti: 
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big with, ſhould not live, or ſhould be a daughte: 
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Hiſtorians do not poſitively fav, what the parliament's 


opinion was in this mice a{fur; hut as the mem 
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at the devotion of the queen-mother and the car] 
March, it 1s very likely they were no more {crupulous 
with reſpect to the affairs of France, than they had been 
with regard to thoſe of Scotland, There were much 
more plauſible reatons to difluade du ard from ma! ing 
war with France: but Edward could not be perſuaded 
to give up his claim to a right which he thought lave- 
ſully belonged to him. Nevertheleſs, as he was ſtill a 
nunor, he percewed that he hould not be able effectus 
ally to oppoſe the advice of the queen his mother, his 
council, and the parliament; but if he tacitly dropped 
[115 pretenſions to a regency wiich was about to expire, 
he was ſar from doing the tame thing with regard to the 
crown itſelf, in cate the point in queſtion was not decided 
by the birth of a prince. In April, Joanna was 
brought to- bed of a princeſs, whoſe birth would from 
that moment have occaſioned a bloody war, if Edward 
had been in a condition to atlert ...3 pretenſions. He 
however, demanded the crown of France by his ambaſ- 
ladors ; but Philip having cauſed himſelf to be crowned 
by virtue of the judgement which had given him the 
regency, the Engliſh ambaſſadors were not paid atten- 
tion to. Edward not being in a condition to puſh this 
affair to the utmoſt, thought proper to let it lie dormant 
till a more favourable opportunity ſhould offer. Several 
pieces in the Collection of Public Acts make appear, 
that this was his intention, and that his ſilence argued 
nothing leis than the defign to wave his right. We lee 
there, that immediately after the coronation of Philip of 
Valois, he began to take meaſures in order to war againſt 
him. 

In April, 1329, Philip de Valois cauſed Edward to 
be ſummoned to appear and do homage in perſon. In 
the temper Edward then was, he would have been glad 
it he could have excuſed himſelt from paying homage to 
a prince whom he conſidered as an uturper of his right. 
But the queen and Mortimer repreſented to him, that 
he would infallibly lote all he held in France, it he un- 
adviiedly dilcovered his pretenſions to that kingdom, 
before he was in readineſs to ſupport them. Thele re- 
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occaſion of the rupture. 

III. That a general pardon ſhould be granted by both 
parties. 

IV. That the king of France ſhould pardon the felony of 
the Gaſcon lords, as to life and limbs, on condition they tub- 
mitted to baniſhment. 

V. That Edward ſhould undertake to rebuild their caſtles. 

VI. That this treaty ſhould be of no effect, if it was not 
ratiſied by the king of England before Eaſter.” 

+ "This appears from ſeveral letters which he wrote to ſome 
lords of Guienne, dated the 28th oi March, about a month 
before queen Joanna's delivery, On the ſuppoſition that ſhe 
ſhould be brought to-bed of a daughter, he acquainted theſe 
lords, that his intent was to uſe all poſſible means to reco- 
ver the right and inheritance of the queen his mother. 
Sec the Collection of Public Acts. vol. 1v. p. 344, & ſeqq. 
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monſtrances would perhaps have had little w: eight with 
him, if for his ſatisfaction they had not bethou: rht them- 
ſelves of an expedient, unbecoming indeed the ſincerity 
kinzs ought to profels, but which his youth and paſſion 
ermitted4 him not examine too nicely. T hey ſug- 
geſted to him, that by proteſting be forchand againſt the 
homage, it would be no detriment to his claim. Pur- 
ſuant to this advice, he made in the preſence of his 
council the following proteſtation: * They by the ho- 
« mage he was going to pay, his intention was not to 
« prejudice his juſt right to the crown of France, ſup- 
« poſing he ſhould ratify it by his letters-patent, and 
« that it was purely the fear of loſing his dominions in 
* France, which obliged | um to it?.“ This declara- 
tion was ſigned by the king and council; but it was not 
communicated to Philip's envoy. They only gave him 
the general an{wer. © That the k ing would ben a5 
* foon as poſſible, wh: at he owed the crown of France.” 
Notwithitanding Edward's unwillingnets to do the 
homage, he was determined to it, through fear of diſco- 
vering by his rebulgl, a deſign which it was not proper 
as yet to make known. To make himſelf amends in 
ſome mealure, for the mortifying ſtep which he was 
forced to take, he ordered a great number of lords to 
attend him, and with a very ſplendid equipage, and a 
retinue of a thouſand horſe, he advanced to Amiens, 
where Philip waited for him. On the day appointed 
for doing his homage, he appeared before the king of 
France, cloathed in a ſcarlet robe ſeeded with gold ſeo- 
pards, with his crown on his head, his tw ord by his 
ſide, and his gold ſpurs on. The king of France re- 
ceived him fitting on his throne, with his crown on his 
bead, ſcepter in his hand, having on a robe of blue 
velvet, full of flower-de-luces. By him were the kings 
of Navarre and Myorca, all the Peers and principal 
lords of France, whom he had expretsly deſired to be 
witneſſes of this authentic homage. Before Edward's 
arrival Philip had pretended that this ſhould be a full 
homage +, as in effect it ought to have been. But in 
the conferences held on this account, before the cere- 
mony, the affair had been otherwiſe ſettled. Edward 
having proteſted that he was not perfectly informed of 
the quality of the homage, had offered to do it in gene- 
ral terms; but having given his word and honour, that 
if, upon conſulting ns records, he found that the ho- 
mage ought to be tull, he would give letters-patents of 
it under his great ſeal. Upon that condition, Philip 
conſented to receive the homage in general terms. 
Edward, however, was in no hurry to ſend the promiſed 
declaration reſpecting the homage, and endeavoured to 
gain time, by propoſing in 1330, a double marriage of 
his brother and ſiſter with the ſon and daughter of Philip. 
He even kept at London almoſt a year, on divers pre- 
tences, ambaſſadors who had been ſent to preſs him to 
perform his promiſe. During that time Edward was 
very importunate in his turn with the king of France, to 
make up their difterences about Guienne, as had been 
agreed at their late interview. Thus delay made Philip 
ſend him word, that he requeſted an immediate anſwer. 
He ailo diſpatched into Guienne the earl of Alencgon, 
his brother, who took and demoliſhed the caſtle of 
Xaintes, and plundered that of Burg. Thele hoſtilities, 
which Edward d1d not expect, produced a new treaty 
between the two monarchs. Edward poſitively engaged 
to ſend the declaration of homage, to pay fifty thou- 
{and pounds ſterling which were owing to France, and 
ſixty thouſand Pariſſan livres for tlie alignment made to 
him by the king his father of Guienne. Moreover he 
promiled, that the caſtles ſhould be demolithed belong- 
ing to the Galcon lords condemned in the reign of 
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Infor mat. Edward. ad Papam. in Benediel. Tom VI. Pol 
Epiſtol Secret. 302 in Bublioth. Vatican. Ord. Vital. Raynald. 
+ Full or liege homage was done bareheaded and ſword 
ungirt. 
t Beſides Sir William de Montacute, afterwards earl of 
Saliſbury, there were with the king Sir Humphrey de Bohun, 
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Charles the Fair. Shortly after the Concluk: 
Lreaty, he {ent the king of France letters. Patents un 5 
his great ſeal, to confirm an: ip: _ the h. mage he oy 
done at Amiens. He exprebly declared, that the 1, 
mage was to be deemed full, and that the}; 192 ag: nl Ph 
he hin nlelj, or his ſucceſſors, dukes of Guiznnc 4.1 
of Ponthieu, ſhould pay Here: ter, ſhouid be a... 
the ſame manner, and with the tame form he 
the king of! | 
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rance had EXPECTS: from him. 
had! ſent this: authentic declaration, he too“ 
France, where he a Philip, and oh! 
ment of thirty thouſand ak res no! 
done to Burg and Xaint 
the condemn: 4 Gaicon lor. 
affairs of Edward with Tance, winch b. 
up the principal part of this reign, we mut! 
to inform our readers of ſuch circumtances os ar. 
of note. 
Shortly after Edward's return from Amions, he 


to be ſuſpicious of the queen his mother's « Rudy 2 


ſoon as it was en at court that the 

weary of being under the guardianſhip of his my 20 
the favourite, their enemies failed by Mt to enden ſl 
make him jealous of them. Thot to who! tu 


cauſed him to obſerve, that the earl of March ans, 
to outſhine ſovereign, by a magniticence | 

ſplendid for any ſubject. That he di! f all nh. 
great ofh of the! dom to his Cr tures: bas 7 b 
was abſolute maſter of the de ſtiny ol che! lit! aſs 
down ſome, and raifing others, according a; 
peared for or againſt his intereſts: that it wa 
private orders that Edward II. was murders 
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ed of Kent ha loſt 1s lite by his LCL ol Practices: ec 
finally, that it was probable the queen and her nite fr 
had formed the deſign of lecuring iu their haadsthe he 


authority, by kecping him always a minor. 
report of the cueen's being with child by NI. ortimer, was 
induſtroufly circulated all over the kin oJom. The 
informations entirely convinced the king what he had 
only ſuſpected before; he called to mind th e ſudden 
death of ti:e king his father, the beheading of the een 
of Kent his uncle, the diſhonourable peace they bed 
made him conclude with Scotland, the extraragmt 
dowry of the queen his mother, the credit, riches, an 
pride of the earl of March, and abhorring the wut 
nels of thoſe who had made the public g. ood a pretenc 
to gratify their paſſions, ke reſolved to bring them to 
condign puniſhment. To accompliſh his deſign, he 
waited till the parliament was to meet at Nottin ohan 
The court being come to that town, queen label 1 and 
the carl of March lodged 1n the caſtle, with a guard di 
one hundred and eighty knights, whilſt the king, witha 
{mall retinue, took up his Jodging i in the town. Not- 
wichſtanding theſe precautions, which ſeemed to argu 
that the queen and the favourite were not without tber 
uneaſineſs, Edward, who had gained the governor, ef. 
tered the caſtle through a ſubterrancous pail: and 
came into his mother's apartment, being ACCOM mpaniel 
with Montacute and ſome other officers, all ben! to lote 
their lives in his lervice. There was ſome noiſe made 
upon their appearing, and two knights ot the gun 
were killed, who having lets reſpect for the king than 
their companions, offered to reſiſt. The earl of Mart 
was apprehended ; and notwithſtanding the queen'scre 
and intreaties to ſpare the gallant | Mortimer, be as 
carried out the fame way the king came in, and con- 
ducted under a ſtrong guard ti othe Tower of Lond 
Hereupon the king Mfiolved the parliament, n 
called another by prockumation. As the late pays 
had not regarded ſo much the public goo't 45 b 
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Sir Willian 


calle! Mit. 


liam de Clinton, Sir 4 Nevil, of Hornby, 
Eland, &c. The paſſage underground 15 f ill 
timer's Hole. Ihe two kni: ohts that were killed way * 
Hugh de T urplington, ſteward of th King's hot A0 bY ; 
Sir Richard Monmouth, according io ht dera, but 1 
cording to Dugdale and Barnes, Sir John. 0 


and Sir William his brother, Sir Ralph de Stafford, Sir Wil- 
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tel. 
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ts of the queen and the earl of March, the king 
Jained in his proclamation of the members, and 
ion to exhort the people to chuſe repreſenta- 
es who ſhould have the good of the ſtate more at 
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dom freed from the tyranhy of the ear] of March; they 
had no other views but to reform what was amiſs in the 
werament, and to puniſh the favourite according to 
his demerit; the common fate of favourites and mirulters 
who abuſe the power wherewith they are entruſted. 
Fquard, in his ſpeech to the parliament, complained in 
rms of the queen and Mortimer. After which, 

alan it, with the conſent of his ſubjects, he de- 
coned to hold himſelf the reins of the government, 
oh he was not yet arrived at the age preſcribed by 
th ur. The parliament conſented to it, all the mem- 
bers being equally ready to ſecond his deſigns. The 
queen was ordered to be taken into cuſtody, and con- 
+1 to the caſtle of Riſing in Norfolk, which was 


Ieclared that 
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accordingly done, leſt by her plots and intrigues ſhe 


Mould rate new diſturbances. It is certain the lived 
twenty-cight years in her confinement, where the king 
ker ſon pd her one or two viſits every year, more out 
of decency than aftection. 


Edward next, in 1 331, ſeized the exorbitant dowry of . 


the queen his mother, and reduced it to a penſion of a 
hundred pounds a year. The carl of March was treated 
with the utmoit rigour; his impeachment, which was 
brouzht before the parliament, contained divers articles, 
of which the chief were thele: that he had ſeized the 
government of the kingdom without authority, and con- 
trary to the expreſs regulation of the parliament: that 
he had placed about the king's perſon, people that were 
ſpies upon ail his actions, that he might not be able to 
free himſelf from the ſubjection he was kept in: that he 
had procured the death of Edward II. by his expreis 
orders: that he had contrived a treacherous plot to take 
away the life of the late earl of Kent, the king's uncle : 
that he had appropriated to his own uſe the tlurty thou- 
ſand marks paid by the king of Scotland: laſtly, that he 
Ived in a too familiar manner with the queen-mother. 
For all thele crimes, which they affirmed were notorious 
to the world, and for the proof whereof they did not 
vouchlate ſo much as to hear the evidences, he was con- 
cemnedtodice. His ſentence, which was, that he ſhould 
be hanged for a traitor on the common eallows at T\y- 
burn, was exccuted without ſhewing him the leaſt 
four. We may juſt obſerve, that the earl of March 
was condemned without being ſuffered to ſneak in his 
defence, juſt as he himſelf bad ſerved the Delpencers; 
but this proved an advantage to his family. Roger, his 
grandion, obtained afterwards an act which reveried this 
lentence, as Sven contrary to the laws and cuſtoms of 
the realm. His deſcendants by the female line fome 

year atterwards aſcended the throne of England. 
e began to wipe off the blemiſhes which 
<a MNOTITY and by holding the reins of go- 
nt, gave happy preſages of the glory and proſ- 
pd wake 22 part of his reign. Thus year alſo 
dung monarch was blefled with a fon, whom he 
called Edward ; this child e L 
iluſtrious 124 a War f ref ee e Lac Molt 
al erer Aar ys accomputned prince England 

rant i : 

E n e Ctaken upon himſelf the aalminutration 
ture courſe of on b 5 became anxious reſpecting the u- 
lies, and his tive pe. t His courage, his abi- 
ot, like the ard Uk p , made them believe he would 
and 0. . ng his ather, chule a life of indolence 
The kings of France and Scotland too 
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r carl of March left 
- ied in the flower 
Was reſtored to his 

© ear] had alſo ſeven day 


four ſons, of whom Edmund his 
of his age, and left his fon Roger, 
grandfather's eſtates and honours. 
& eauchamy dog ghters, Katharine, wife of Thomas 
"A e i Ros 
Audley; K 0 arwich; Joan, married to James 
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No. XN ful 5 Lawrence de Haſtings, earl of Pem- 
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were equally concerned to ohſerve his Arſt proceed 
I} '? the ! 1 878 0 * | py t 
5 : 

Was WII 10 en in thoke 1s £2 vv 1 - 
bond of affinity is not always a {nf ir | - 
bition of Princes. And Edward, Who I is 
conqueſt both of France and of Scot K. 8 
impoſſible for him to engage at once in tu fuck c ler- 
able undertakings. He therefore took the relation to 
begin with the latter, that he might, aſterhe had ſuhdu.d 
that Kingdom attack te rr a vere ln + 1 3 on 
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of the two nations which divided Great-2=i+n 

Notwithſtanding the peace which had boon conchaded 
two years before with Robert Bruce, by the ouzen and 
Mortimer, Edward thought he had a ficient conn te 
break through it, and to authorize his attempt u 
Scotland. To cCompatls his ends he my ſe we OL Kd. 
ward Baliol, fon of that lohn 
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Baliol whom Ecard 1. 
had placed on the throne of Scotland, and had afterwards 
bs . 424 . C% i : & 44 CT\ SS VO &%S 4 
Aae - 1 1 I b 
depoſed as a puniſhment for his pretended rebelllon, as his 


. A8 
inſtrument. It was now tihurty-czont vears ance his fathers 
was dethroned; after fo long an interval, the ſon, who 
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ſince the death of his father led an Obleure hte in France 
x 1 A. go 1 1 8 } 1 
little expected to ſee the king of England prese 
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atlert his richt her. FN 5 6 
Alert his right to the crown ot Scot . iS, HIOW= 
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ever, was what Edward cauſed to be > hun 
1 a 13 4 * W259 i © PR, 1 
by lord Beaumont, who fince bis Uanthment 40 yparned 
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in France. Beaumont repreſented to him, th 
. : 
a tail Opportuniy to mount the throne 5: 5 
. a 1 Ty.. 8 1 % , y 
ulurped by the Bruces: that David's minority afforded 
= n . a 4* : . 1 | l ; 
Im a JUNCTUTC which would net ea cceu 41 0 
. 1. He *: 3 | | a 
that the king of England was iaclined to - 
I-40 48 4 ado S-1* 1 ! 1 , 
UCAY GUTS, 13211 1 ent a read Ti Deal A DIOe 
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YOLAL 3 and to De CE WIC ] 
King, Came mto England., where he kent! £ 
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„eulen. During 120 1 time. 112 i 6 : . 
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che medſation ot Beaumont. about . {1 Ohne 
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he was to engage in this buſineſs. 
Hf _— " . — 5 . > 
1ne two parties toon came to an: Cent 01 
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thought he COU 4 not purchaſe at too dear a rate a crosa 
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LO Which he would nes er HAVE dared to aspire. with 
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was e co. dl... erootinat4 . 1 + | 

being backed with a powerful aftiftance. On the other 
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Ide Edward, who minded his own more than the con- 
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cerns of Baliol, and intended to rear all the benefit: 
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this enterprize; made no ſcruple to nromile ſtii! more 
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having received the grants of lands in Scotland trom 
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There needed no more to engage in his party tiole who, 


Edward I. had afterwards loit them by the revolutions 
which happened in that kingdom.  Betides theie tu 
cours. Baliol might alſo depend in Scotland itiv!t; pon 
the aſſiſtance of the old friends of his family, who found 
it their intereſt to ſupport hin. And indeed, the placing 
this prince on the throne was the only way to get at the 
offices and poſts they were excluded trom after Robert 
Bruce took poilttiion of the throne. Whilſt Eo was 
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broke; Margaret, to Thomas, fon and heir of Mmgtce lord 
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Berkley; Maude, to John, fon and heir of John de Charles 
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ton, lord Powis 4 Bland he, to Feter de Crandiſon; and Beatrix, 


firſt to Edward, fon and heir to Thomas of Brotherton, earl 
marſhal, fon of Edward II. and afterwards to Sir Thomas de 
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from whence he ſent back his ſhips, that his troops 
might perceive they had nothing to truſt to but their 
valour. Mean, while his prep: rations could not be car- 
ric on ſo privately but the Scots had ſome intelligence 
of them. Hardly were his men landed, when he heard 
that Alexander Seaton was coming to give him battle at 
the head of ten thouſand men. All means of retreating 
being taken from the 57 4 th ey had no hopes of 
ſafetv but in! \ iCtory. Acc Ora! 101) y having e EXPCCtec the 
coming of their enemies vith a Lie rctolution, they 
tought with that uncommon bravery, that the Scotch 
oeneral, with an army much {upe! rior, was ſhameſully 
and entirely routed. The carl of Fife, who was cloſe 
after Seaton, with an army ſtill more numerous, wanting 
to be revenged, met with no better ſucceſs. After thefe 
two victories, Baliol having advanced farther into the 
country, met with another body ot Scotch troops, W hom 
he hkewile delcated. Five days s after he fou: oht Nigel 
Bruce, who came toattack him with ten thou! and men. 
In this laſt action he gave no quarter, becauſe he would 
not be incumbered with priſoners * The loſs of theſe 
four battles in ſo thort a ſpace of time, threw the Scots 
into the utmolt conſternation, and Baliol had time to 
beſiege Perth, called alſo St. John's Town, of which 
he eatily became maſter. He found there a great quan- 
tity of warlike ſtores and provifions, which he ſtood in 
extreme need of, in order to be in a condition to make 
farther progrets. His aff urs obliging him to be at a 
cliſtance from Perth, Pa trick Dunbar. carl of March, 
took the advantage ot his ablence, and laid ſioge to that 
town. But BP In the firit news of Baliol's n narching to 
reheve it, he haſtily q uitte 0 the fie Be,, though his army 
was ſuperior in number: ſuch terror had their former 
loſſes {truck into the Sc 0 

Upon Paliol's good ſuccefs, great numbers of lords 
and genticmen of the country came in and {wore fealty 
to him. This defe&ion, which threatened king Davy id 
with a greater, obliged the young prince to fly for re- 
fuge with his queen into France, becauſe they were no 
longer ſate in their own kingdom. In the mean time, 
to forward the ruin of Scotland, Edward managed it ſo, 
that ſeveral private perions fitted out a fleet in their own 
name to give chace to that which the Scots had put to 
fea, and which was their laſt ſhift. The lots of this 
fleet, which was deltroved by the Engliſh, quite con- 
founded the friends of king David; the earl of Fife, 
who was one of the chief ſubmitted to the conqueror, 

ind his example was followed by many others. Balio! 
now cauſed himſelf to be crowned ; and the ceremony 
Was performed at Scone, the Ula place ot the inaugu- 
ration of the kings of Scotland. The new king was no 
{ooner ſeated on the throne, than he did homage to 
Edward for the kingdom of Scotland, in the fame man- 
ner as his tather had done it to E. Fan I. that 1s, with 
= the circumſtances which might fully denote an entire 

tubjection. In the letters-pa tents which he ordered to 
be drawn up, he ſaid expre isly, that 1t was with the 
conſent of the king of England, and the aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh, that he had recovered the poſſeſſion of his in- 
heritance, of which he ſuppoled, contrary to tact, that 
John his father had been deprived by Robert Bruce. 
He then yielded up to the king of England, as a com- 
penſation for the ſuccours he had received from him, 
the town and caſtle of Berwick, which were {till in the 
hands of king David. He hkewile requeſted Joanna, 
filter of Edward, in marriage, if the marriage of that 

princeſs with David Bruce could be annulled. Laſtly, 

he promiſed to furnith the king his ſovereign with aids 
of men and money whenever required. 

Whillt Baliol was taken up in puſhing his conqueſts 
in Scotland, Edward had called a partament in order to 
demand a fubſidy. His pretence was certain troubles in 
Ireland which he repreſented to be of fo dangerous a 
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* Sce Boethius, Buchanan, Knighton, and Rapin. 
+ In this battle ſeven Scotch earls were ſlain, with nine 


undred knights, and four thouſand gentleman, beſides thirty- 
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conſequence, that there was a neceſſity of ſe 
army thither. 12 tubh dy was re 
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ova ance . 105 ee l 8 K dward i 1 


ing repreſented to the parliament, that it was dangers 
to leave the northern counties with ut an army e 
their neighbours were in arms; fo that the Tri ith expeg, | | 
tion was deferred till a ag opport unity. 
In 1333, Edward, finding by the rap! idity of Batu 
conqueſts, his project ſucceed according LO his def 
immediately threw off the maſk, and bepan, upon 
volous pretences, to complain that the Scots * "IP: 
lated the treaty of peace. Lhe regent King Dar 9! iy 
left in Scotland, ſpared neither excuſes, nor int- 0 
nor ſubmiſſions to divert the impending ſtorm; but -n 
was in vain, Edward, who had formed the de d 
taking Berwick, ſoon laid ſiege to the ton; he Kip 
it on fo briſkly, that he ſoon ob liged the np 
ſign a capitulation, whereby he engaged to ſurrenderti | 
place, if 1t was not reheved ty a certain da 7 Durir 
that time, the regent, ſeeing he could not be * 
without exerting; his utmoſt, 


"kevied an army, and u. 
(pond! iy advancing to give the Engliſh batt] tle: by 

dward, who received notice of it, and expected hi 
comingat Halydon-Hill, waited torhim, whereahl 
battle was fought, winch ended in the e: tire rout of the 
Scotch army +. This victory was followed by the fur 
render of Berwick, which the king annexed for ever tg 
the crown of England. Soon wo the furrender 
Berwick, Baliol held his firſt parliament at E ae 
and gave up Roxburgh, Jedburg, Selkirk, Dumtr 
and the caſtle of Edinburgh, to Edward, as a requita 
as he {ard himſelf in his letters, for the aſſiſtance he 10 
received from him for the recovering his dominions. 


This voluntary ho! mage, and theſe extraorqinary ier re 
ations, made him loſe the eſteem and affections of ol 
new ſubjects; and they began to ſuſpect that Baliol was . 


but a tool made uſe of by Edward to render him{f 
maſter of Scotland. In this belief, they reſolved to 
Make off the yoke of their new king, who ſo viſibly be- 
trayed the intereſts of the nation, and ſome of the nobles 
put themielves at the head of a body of malecontents, 
in 1334) and went in queſt of Baliol, who expect d to 
be attacked. They came upon him una wares, defeated 
him, and reduced him to the nec« ſſity of elcapingona 
horſe without a ſaddic to Carlifle, from whence he { 
his protector word of the misfortunes which had befallen 
him. At the fame time Edward had ſummoned a pat 
lament, to whom he had communicated the delign 
which he faid he had formed of going to the Holy L and 
with the king of France, and "ſeveral other Chnſtin 
Princes. But the news of the revolution which hap- 
pen! 1 in Scotland made him alter 11s pretended pi deck. 
As oon as he had 0 tained the aid of money which be 
demanded, he marched towards that kingdom at the 
head of a numerous army, and penetrate q without q- 
poſition to the no rthern counties, whilſt the Scotchi - 
lay encamped in ſuch a manner that it was not poll 
to attack them; ſo that for want of having an enem) 10 
deal with, he left Scotland and returned into age 
He had hardly reached the borders, when Dunbar, xe 
commanded the Scot ch ar my, fallying out of us retrers 
took ſome places from the Ungliſp. As the ſealol 3 
would not permit the king to go in queſt of his enemies 
he put his troops into winter- -quarters, and that he might 
not be at too great a diſtance, reſolved to pals the wit 
ter at Rox! Durgh. yi 
In the ſpring following he attacked Scotland of E + 
| = land, advancing as jar as the northern m_— : 
he reaped no great benefit from this incurſion, * i | b. 
being no keeping the north parts of Scotl: ind wit Po bs 
ſtanding army always upon the ipot, {uperior to tl 5 
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two thouſand common ſoldiers, if we may believe th 
hiſtorians. "The Scotch, however, on but den 


| which, doubtlels, is ncareſt the truth, 


A party of tlie c Scottith forces took priſoners 
| of Namur, and the prince his brother, who 
mn Fdward's army. This laſt advantage, how- 
(ayes 1 fatal to them, as it was the occaſion of 
= no the earl of Murray, regent of the kingdom * 
” 1 5 mean time the pope and _ king of France 
dured to divert 1Edw ard from the war with Scot- 
nd, by prefiing him to perform his engagement of 
ing his arms into Paleſtine. Edward N wing. 
ow Iofion was to place David on the throne of Scot- 
- the, r his departure, to cut off all farther ſollicita- 
55 AN telling th e ambaſſadors of Philip, that by Go\l's 
he \ vas in a condition to make war againſt the 
without their maſter's aid, as ſoon as he had 
the conqueſt of Scotland. This anſwer hav ing 
| he Scots that he was determined not to put 
he war till he was abſolute maſter of tlie king- 
greater part of them ve nee ſubmitted, 
it was not poſſible for them to hold 


the! Scots. 


endeav 


Infid els, 

hn niſhe d 
conv! \NCel 
zn end to tn 
dom, the 
pla und perceivi ing; 
out mus 1 lo! nger. 
The new general, who, though a Scotchman, had 
ſalecl with Edvard, in order to revenge {ome affronts he 
had received from his countrymen, had no ſooner the 
command of the Engliſh army, but he laid ſiege to 
Kudrummy. Dunbar, and Douglas, whocommanded 
the Scotch ph marched to its n - and though 
their army was not near ſo numerous, they defeated and 
flew the Sat of Athol, the Engliſh commander, and 
72 heved the town. This ſuccets havi ing in! Tired the 
Scots with. frei courage, they Came t. gether from all 
parts under the conduct of thele tuo generals, no made 
a very confiderable progrels. 

Edward, upon the news of this freſh revolt, marche!] 
a fourth time into the heart of Scotland, in 1335, an! 
ravaged the counties that had declared againſt <A In 
returaing, he burnt the town of Abe rdeen, and ſome 

other p Aces ofvels note; and having left a [mall arms 
with Baliol, he went back to his dominions, where af- 

fairs of greater moment called him. This was Edward's 
laſt expedition into Scotland. It was time for that un- 
happy kingdom to enjoy ſome reſpite ; ſince Edward J. 
had begun to attack the Scots, there tad been ſo mu h 
Scotch blood ſpilt, that one cannot but be amazed that 
after ſo many lotles, the people of that country ſhould 
ſtill be able 10 contend for their liberty. 

Edward next turned his thouzhts towards the reduc- 

tion of France, intending to wrelt the crown from P Hilip 

de Valois. We have already mentioned his claim to 
that kingdom, from which he was excluded by virtue of 
the Salic law. He aflirmed, that the Salic law, in ex- 
cluding females from the ſucceſtion to the crown, did 
not exclude their male-iflue, from whence he inferred 
that the neareſt male relation ought to ſucceed. The 
Collection of Public Acts contains ſeveral pieces which 
plainly make: appear, that although Edward had ſcemed 
to acquieſce in the judgement given againſt him in 
France, he had in his head lome great detign, and that 
it was againſt, France. 

In 13 337, Edward, the better to facilitate his defigns, 
ured in his intereſts the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, 
the duke of Brabant, the carl of Gueldres and Haimault 
his brother-in- law, the archbiſhop ol Cologn, and ſe— 
reral other German princes. He omitted not even the 


* This earl, who was fo generous as to give his two pri- 
mga their liberty, having carried his civilitics a little too far, 
Gaps, upon them himſelf to the frontiers, had the misfor- 
1 be taken by a party ot the garriſon of Roxburzh. This 
5 8 to the loſles the ee had already ſuſtained, 
"Fa 009 general and a very able regent, See Rapin, 
T 3 man, by undertaking to be patron to the people, 
withour fs at his command, He never walked the ſtreets 
* 25 xt or eighty luſty yeoman at his heels, who upon a 
fie fanden: killed every man they met who was not a 
the 8 s James. He collected and ſpent as he pleaſed 
ulpected rents and profits; he baniſhed all the lords whom he 
ed to be the earl's friends: and in every town he had 


joined to the Engliſh, would 
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private ſuccours of divers lords of Get᷑many, Flanders, 
Holland, eu and Galcoigne, who were to furniſh 
him with a number of horſe in proportion to the ſums 
he gave them. All theſe troons drawn together, and 
have made a very nume- 
rous army; but theſe alliances were not near fo a lvan- 
tageous to him as that procured tor him by R. 
Artors, with Fay f 
The cred; it of that | 


obert de 

28 0 ee e a brewer of Ghent. 

oher was lo great in Flanders, that 

he had made the principal cities revolt againſt the egrlꝙ. 

This prince was even reduced to the necetiity of Hein. F 
for reſuge into France, 

to reſtore him, ſhould be able to acr 

miſe, Eduard, taking the advantage of 
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oppretled by Philip. The paliament, approved of ht 


92 non, and granted him large TONE to Car;y 1t on; 


ſo that he railed one of the neſt armies that had ever 
been levied in E ngland. - Whilſt all 18 allics were get- 
ting ready, he ſent part of 115 tro: ps to the ay of 
the Flemin IS, 3 their carl was vigorouſluy attacks 


ing with French | ſuccours. Upon the arrival by theſs 
tro Ps. Guy, brother of the ext of Flanders, who had 
P. fred himſelf in the Ile ot Cacdlſant, was ecteated and 
made priſoner. This {acce{s;al beginning of the Eng- 
uh arms broke the mcature of Flanders ta 
ſuch a degree, that the cities, which ub then nad ſtood 
by him, declared againſt him. 

In May, Edu ard ſumm. {ne a part ament to meet at 
Weſtminſter; the main buline{s of which was to ſettle 
the woolen trade, that articie h > being of Treat importance 
to the kingdom. In this P: ulament he created prince 
. «dw ard, his eldeſt ſon, duke of Cornw: Ul: he was the 
firſt in England that bore the title of dube 15 

The king being now in a condition to begin the war, 
wrote to the pope an a view to juſtify 
his expechtion againſt France. He complained, that 
after the death ot Charles the in his uncle, the crown 
was devolv. d to him as next heir, but that be had been 
deprived of it by a rah and uyult ſentence: that the 
amoatiacdors he had teat to 1 to demand the crown, 
had not only been refuted t be heard, but were alſo 
threatened, and in danger ct their lives: that by taking 
from a minor the crown, which of ri ght belonged to 
lm, the pccrs of France had acted the part of robbers 
rather than of judges; and that he proteſted againſt 
Whatever had been done during his nonage. -I 
complained, that Phili ip de V alois, not Content with 
u.urping the kingdom of France, had unultly terized 
Guienne and the earldom of Pontlneu, before he had 
declared war, and had, without caute, united thete two 
provinces to the crown: that he had abetied the Scotch 
1 nd laſtly, that by his whole behaviour, he 
had made appear that he was his mortal enemy, and that 
he beheld wit] hextreme regret, every thing tending to tho 
honour of England. 

Thele complaints being made known to Philip, he 
anſwered, that by the Salic law, and the judgement of 
the peers, Edward was excluded from the ſucceſſion to 
the crown ol France, to which beſides he could pretend 
no manner of right, ſince he was born out of the King- 
dom: that tor his part, not only the French had re— 
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ſoldiers in pay, to ſpy and give him notice of any perſon who 
had a deſign againſt him, whom he never left till he had ba- 
niſhed or deſtroyed. He was murdered at length in 1345. by 
the populace, for endeavouring to make king, Edward's fon 
earl of Flanders. Barnes. 

t He was inveſted with this dukcdom, by a wreath on his 
head, a ring on his finger, and a filver verge. Since which 
time, the eldeſt fon of "the King of Eng gland, is born duke of 
Cornwall. At the ſame ſolemnity were created ix carls and 
twenty knights, among whom, ſays Speed, was Sir Thomas 
de la More, who wrote the life of Edward II. He wrote in 
French, but has been frequently publiſhed in Englith, by our 
general chroniclers. He treats very largely of that king's 
lufterings. | 
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ceived him for their king, but Edward himſelf had ac- 
quieſced in their judgement : that the homage he had 
done in perſon and confirmed by his letters patents, was 
a clear evidence, that he was himſelf convinced how 
groundleſs his pretenfions were. Edward rephed that 
the proteſtation he had made in the preſence of his coun- 
cil before he did homage, was a bar againſt its being 
any prejudice to him: that the fear of loſing his lands in 
France, was the ſole motive of his doing it; and that 
realon, added to the conſideration of his minority, 
was more than enough to invalidate whatever had been 
hitherto done. In the mean while, Edward ordered the 
duke of Brabant to demand the crown of France in his 
name: at the {ame time he made him his heutenant- 
general for that whole kingdom, with orders to the 
French, whom he called his ſubjects, to pay him obe- 
dience. 

In order to prevent the calamities which a quarrel of 
this nature might bring upon Chriſtendom, Bene- 
dict XII. who then filled the papal chair, uſed his in- 
tereſt with the two Kings. But as Edward was the ag- 
greſſor, the pope ſent firſt to him two cardinals, with 
inſtructions to do all that lay in their power to perſuade 
him to peace. Theſe two legates diſcharged their com- 
miſſion with great zeal, and earneſtly perſuaded Edward 
to put the affair in negociation. Hereupon the king, 
ſeemingly inclined to peace, told them that their media- 
tion was acceptable to him, and that he would make a 
peace, provided terms were offered him anſwerable to 
his right. He even engaged to defer the execution of 
bis deſigns till next March: but this was no great fa- 
vour, ſince it was December then. Heipent, however, 
the remainder of the winter in getting ready his army 
and fleet, and eſpecially in ſtrengthening the league by 
new allies. Among whom, we find in the Collection 
of Public Acts, the count palatine of the Rhine, the 
duke of Auſtria, and the dauphin of Viennois, who are 
all three reckoned by the hiſtorians among the allies of 
France. This gives room to ſuppoſe, they were at 
firſt engaged with Edward, but that afterwards they 
ſuffered themſelves to be gained by Philip. The dau- 
phin had entertained the project of getting his dominions 
erected into a kingdom; which, in all probability, was 
the reaſon of his having ſided with Edward, hoping that 
he would ule his intereft with the emperor to procure 
him what he wanted. This project falling to the ground, 
he eſpouſed the quarrel of France. The earl of Hai- 
nault, being willing alſo to enter into the league, defired 
that Edward might have the title of Vicar of the Empire, 
in order to have a pretence to join forces with him, as 
general of the emperor's army. To ſatisſy the ear] and 
in hopes of bringing, by that means, other German 
princes to the ſame reſolution, Edward was pleated to 
demand that dignity of the emperor. 

Having taken the neceflary precgutions, Edward, in 
1338, ſet fail from England, with a fleet of one hundred 
and fifty fail, and ſteered his courſe towards Antwerp. 
His allies being rather backward in bringing forward 
their forces, occaſioned ſome delay. During this inter- 
val. Edward went and conferred at Cologne with the 
emperor*, who ordered a patent to be drawn up, con- 
ſtituting him vicar of the empire as he had defired. 
This favour was accompanied with the promiſe of a 
powerful aſſiſtance, a promiſe which was afterwards very 
lamely performed. The cities of Flanders having en- 
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* At this interview, two thrones being erected in the open 
market- place, one for the emperor, the other for the king; 
the emperor took his place firſt, and king Edward ſat down by 
him. There were preſent four great dukes, three archbiſhops, 
and ſix biſhops, thirty-ſevenearls, and according to the heralds, 
ſeventeen thouſand barons, bannerets, knights, and eſquires. 
The emperor having his ſcepter in his right hand, and the 
globe in his left, and a knight of Almain holding over his head 
a naked ſword, his imperial majeſty did then and there declare 


the diſloyalty, falſehood, and villainy of the king of France; 


and thereupon dehed him, and pronounced, that he and his ad- 
berents had forfeited the protection and favour of the empire. 
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doned to the vengeance of their earl and the in, 
France, It became therefore neceſſary that Toke 4 
ſhould ſhew himſelt to the Flemings, that he gr, i" 
pire them by his prelence to embark in his cauie. in 
this view he took a journey to Ghent, and granted g. 
principal cities ſeveral privileges, relating to their tra \ 
with England. In 1339 he promiſed to ** a" 
marquis of Juliers a peer ot England, which he a6. 
wards did, by creating him earl of Cambridge . 5 
power as vicar of the empire, enabled him to ere 
carldom of Gueldres into a duchy, and to grant the cies 0 
of Cologne divers privileges, by which means 1 N 
ſtrengthened his alliance with the archbiſhop. Amen, 
his allies the duke of Brabant gave him the moſt bf 8 
ble; he being apprehenſive that the two ee 
would accommodate matters at his expence, ſo that ts 
was willing to ſecure himſelf before he engaged WP; 
league. Beſides the money he furniſhed him an 05 
cation, he gave him hopes of having for bis n. * 
the duke of Cornwall, heir apparent to the 
England. He likewile promiſed, that 
leave the Low-Countries till the war ſhould +; 
Daring his {tay in Brabant, Edward had hen att. 
vaſt charges, that he was ized to borrow money 
various perſonages: and we lind, by the Col 
Public Acts, that he pawned his crown to the archhith 
of Triers for fifty thouſand florins. While dada 
at Antwerp, his queen was brought to-bed there 
prince, who was named Lionel. Here allo he recois; 
a letter from the pope, repreſenting to him the dance 
be was expoſing himſelf to by his alliance with Lewis & 
Bavaria, who ſtood excommunicated ; unbraiding u. 
at the ſame time, for underyaluing him 
from the pretended emperor the title of 
Empire, ſo much beneath him; theieaw:rmonftrances 
had little effect. Though the pope threatened to pro- 
cced to extraordinary cenſures againſt him, he chote to 
run that hazard, rather than interrupt the execution of 
his deſigns. 

Every thing being in readineſs to open the campaign, 
which had been retarded till September, Edward put 
himſelf at the head of forty thouſand men, and encamped 
between Marchienne and Douay. Then he marched 
towards Le Cambreſis, and halted ſome time betore the 
walls of Cambray; here he received information that 
Philip was advancing with a formidable army, with de- 8 
ſign to give him battle. As this war was vaſtly expen- 
tive, and as it was his intereſt to put an end to it at once, 
as ſoon as he had received this intelligence he paſſed the 
Schelde, in order to meet his enemy. A tew days ate, 
the two armies being encamped pretty near one an- 
other, not far from Vironfoſſe, Philip ſent a herald to 
offer him battle, on condition it hound be on a pin 
where there was room enough. Edvard accepted us 
challenge, and Jeft it to him to appoint the time and 
place. The 22d of October was pitched upon for the 
deciſion of this famous battle; but hilft both tides wee 
preparing with equal ardour for battle, Philip was di. 
couraged by a letter he received from Robert, king d 
Naples g: and upon the credit of this prediction FP 
retired, not dating to hazard an engagement. Eüwad 
perceiving there was no proſpect of bringing Pulp te 
rencontre, marched to Hainault. 
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And then he conſtituted king Edward vicar-ceneral of tie 

* 8 - - 4 a all oll 
empire, granting unto him full and abſolute power 9% | 
this fide as far as Cologne; whereof he gave him his —_ N 
charter in fight of all that were preſent, Joſ. Barnes; Lile 0 
Edward III. 

+ On the 7th ef May, 14 Ed. III. and gave him a gun 
twenty pounds a year payable out of the hugs Of Cannery 
ſhire, for the ſupport of that dignity : but de never Wn 4 
ſummons to parliament. He was queen Ange ſuſter s l 
He died without male-iſlue. 
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empire. This unexpected accident, which cauſed ſome 
of the German princes to fall off, obliged Edward to 
take other meaſures. 

Upon Edward's arrival at London, he openly com- 
plained of the archbiſhop of Canterhury, whom he had 
made his prime miniſter in his abſence. He accuſed 
him of having maliciouſty obſtructed the lev ing of th 
ſubſidv granted by the parhainent, though it was by hie 
advice, and by his inſtances, that he had engaged in the 
undertaking. Moreover he complained, that hay ing 
begun the ſiege of Tournay upon the aflurances whic I 
the archbiſhop had given him that nothing ſhould be 
wanting, he found himſelf delerted when he VO molt 
in need of aſſiſtance. That the archbiſhop had not only 
broke his word, but had likewiſe Opp! oled all the expe- 
dients which had been offered to raite money. In {hort, 
that he was the ſole caute of the length and ill {uccels of 
the lege ot Tournav. Ihe archb hop linding himſelf 
thus expoſed to the E. ing's reſentment, attempted in his 
turn to thwart him. Accordingly, in 1341, he com- 
plained of an extraordinary levy of money made fince 
the king's return, contrary to the liberties of Magna 
Charta, and threatened the collectors employed by the 
king with excommunication. His aim, by this com- 
plaint, was to raiſe a commotion among the poop le. 
Had not the parliament diſapproved of bis proccedings, 
he would, without doubt, have carried his revenge 1011 
farther; but the fear of being abandoned, cauſed him to 
caſt himſelf upon the king's mercy. Edward with ingly 
received his {ui do ns. and became reconciled to him. 

About this time a di pute happened in France, con- 
cernm - the kom of Bretagne, between John de 
Monttort and Charles de Blois; whereupon both of 
them were cited before the Peers. John de Montfort, 
having obtained poitet!, Mm of the dukedom, cauicd 
greater part of his fuMects to {wear ieaity to him. Ele 
even came into England, \ where he priv: ately did homa:x 
to Edward, acknowledging | him for K ingot France, 3 
making an alliance with him. Philip became highly dif- 
pleaſed at theſe tranſactions; and Montfort withdrew 
from Paris. In his ablence the affair was decided in 
favour of Charles de Blois, who was declared duke of 
Bretagne, and forthwith admitted to homage *®. Upon 
Montfort's retiring from Paris, Philip confilcated the 
earldom of Montfort ; but to make up his loſs, Edward 
preſented him in England the earldom ot Richmond. 
Shortly after John, eideſt ſon of Philip de Valois, be ing 
ordered to put the decree given in favour of Charles de 
Blois in execution, entered Bretagne at the head of a 
powerful: army, and Montfort ſhut himſelf up in Nantes, 
where he was immediately beſieged. Shortly after the 
city was taken, and Montfort made priſoner ; he was 
conducted to Paris, and committed to the c alle of the 
Louvre. During the continement of John de Mont- 
fort, his wife Margaret of Flanders, undertook to ma- 
nage her huſband's affairs, and to ſupport his intereſts. 
With this view the came to London, and renewed the 
alliance the earl her huſband had made with Edward. 
By this new treaty, ſhe engaged to put into the hands 
of the Engliſh all the places Which yet remained in her 


O 
power; and for the better tecuring the aſſiſtance of Eng- 
concluded a marriage between her fon, and 


land, ſhe 
one of Edward's daughters, and lett the young prince, 
who was only tour years old, at tlic [nglith court to be 
brought up, or by way of hoſtage. By this means 
Edward procured an entrance into Bretagne; and in 
1342 he diſpatched Robert Q' Artois thither. Robert 
loon became maſter of Vannes, and then ordered Rennes 
to be beſieged. Whilſt his troops were employed in 
the ſiege, the heads of the other party knowing he ſtaid 
at Vannes with but few men, inveſted the town, and 
carried it by ſtorm. Robert was mortally wounded, and 
with great difficulty he got to Hennebond, where he 
died of his wounds. Edward received the news of his 
death with grief, and ſwore to be revenged on his enc- 
mies. He kept his oath but too punctually. Robert 
4 Artois 8 expedition into Bretagne, gave Philip a hand- 

to complain that Edward had broke the truce, and 


* It is aſſtrmed, that in this judgement the peers obſerved not all the forms requiſite in cauſes of this nature. 
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to be even with him, he cauſed hoſtilities to! be x 
in Guienne. T hus the two monarchs Prepared ag. 
tor war, by mutually accuting each N 
the truce. 
The Engliſh army in Bretagne, under the 
of the earl of Nor nampton, who had taken then 
mand after he death of Robert UArtois, was nes © 
ciently numerous to make any great pr, none; < 
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forces. Upon his arrival he c. oy ſiege to 

Nantes, Rennes, Vannes, at un gamp. Phil un 
knowing how prejudicial to him nh. (ottle ment i | ! 
Eng gliſh in Bretagne might be, reſolved to dr 
f To that end he rail 
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rive then : 
LT ON thence at any rate. ed 5 in arms . 
of fifty thoutand men, e the command of the ul 
of Normandy his eldeſt fon. The Young prince b 
marched with the utmoſt expedition, e tered Tn, 
betore any As Tac Places best gd were tak en. His bay 
e all IIS fie 9 - 
that he might draw his troops tor ether, "0 . not. A : 
ſtanding were ſtill inferior to thote of the Pr. _ 
two armies od the beſt part of the | 
ar” a} ond We another, but lo well nl renche d, ir. c 
neither fide ſhewetl any inclination to eng | 
of Normandy was unwilling to run any 4 econ 
having done what he wanted, he was in hopes of far. 
ing his enemies. II. t 2500 as little t. 
battle Wer an army much ſtronger than ln. 
leſs he mould be 3 ed to it. Whilſt th 
lay thus chcampe «1. F 8 from Cie ment Vis * 
rived, and negociated between t 
1 truce for two years, wherein the 
were included. 
We muſt now return to the aff; 
every way relate to the kin Zan n 
Edward had been taken ub in! 
Scots laid hold of the opportuvit to endeay 
cover their liberty. Ever fince Edward had Cui 
Scotland, in 1339, "Pew 3 s adherents had 9 de | 1 
ſeveral advantages on Baliol, who commande T the t 
Engliſh army, by it who had 2 ſorces ſuſticit t to ſt K 
then ir progreis. Robert Stuart, regent of So 
king Davy id, maintained by his valour and conduct the 
intereſts of the young exiled Princ He was brarey 
ſeconded by W illiam Io . za a8 and lome other lords, who 
ſtill retained an inviolable fidelity for their law 
reign. Though a body Bae FIN by Douglas has 
coceived a fatal blow, Robe; t continued to keep 15 c 
ground to the end. Hs even found himielt in a cond 
tion to beſiege Perth, or St. Johnſton, which ws te h 
ſtrongeſt place the Engliſh pofleſted in Scotland. Aiter 
a three months ſiege he became maſter of the Pace. | 
This loss obliged Baliol to leave the center vi the Eng: 
dom, anc retire to the borders, where ne {11 ered ul 
ſelf by means of the places he had rehgned to the Hg. 
lh. The truce concluded before 1 Ou! Te here 
Scotland was included, confſtrainec| Stuart to jay (OM [ 
his arms for {ome time; but no {ooner was the tru: 
broken by the affairs of Bretagne aboveme 1110! ery that 
the Scots beſieged Stirling, ol which they obtained po 
(ciſion in 1340, after numberlets atlauits | 
This progrels made Kdward ſenfible he was mitart 
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in imagining that kingdom was diſablec [rom giemg 
any more trouble, ſo that he rctolved to invade jt 0! 
more by ſea and land. To that Purpo! le he 4 Td 
the frontiers, in 1 241, Where he waited for his fe 

was to join him at Newcaſtle: ; but a violent fon nary 
which lafted {or ve >ral days, An“! a (dil. lcd lt molt 45 
leet, at leaſt for that ſeaſon, This accident binde 
him from entering Scotland, being deilitute of pro t 
ſions and ammunition, which his leet was cayng e 
him. He could not expect to find any in the news 
country, becauſe the Scots the mlelves had Hd ws 
every thing, on purpole to deprive this army ol bare 5 
of lub tilt ing. However, their g norance of the Karen 6 
was in, brought him off at this time. As they ia 
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themiclves no match for that prince, who thie 
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their country with utter deſtruction, they choie u 
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humble Manner 108 « truce, which they thought 
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cles very happy in obtaining. Edward diden 
n them; but took the advantage of {ew terror, an ' 
7 not grant it but upon this condition: “ That they 
Won own him for ſovereign of Scotland, and re- 
(» [HOU] 9911 oo : J : : . 

heir allegiance to king David, in caſe that 
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ce came not in perſon into that kingdom before 
{+ TY; {1 Y 1 * 4 = ! . 
Vins next enluing, with an army ſtrong enou7:'1 to 
This condition put the king of France 
Tity of aſſiſting his ally better than he ha 
2 f 1 Py 
th to done, leſt he ſhould be deprived of the bene 
ITT g a : 2. * 5 ; AE 
4:4 hs reaned from the frequent diverſions of the 
WNT! 1 1 „ . p 2 1 : : W 
With this view, he furniſhed king David with 
and money, and fent him into Scotland, Where he 
1% 1.9 army, conſiſting of ſity thouſand men, Scots. 
levied an 4 7 a e a 5 | 
French Danes, and Norwegtans. With theſe troop: 
Ken; F . 2 : cr 3 
he marched towards the front iers OL England, and! ene⸗ 
A 1c far as Durham, which he beneged. In a tew 
e h took the ton and put all the inhabitants tothe 
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« ove battle“. 
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ward » ſhortly after he retired towards Scotland. Whiltt 
hes : » * , 
ks ws upon the march back, the garriſon of Werk- 


Cattle belonging to the countcls of Saibury, havin 3 
fallen upon ſome of his troops which had ſtaid bewinct, 
he was {0 incen{ed at it, that he eſolved to 
eaſle. He ſtormed it ſeveral times; but wi 
repulſed by the countels's people, herielt being on the 
fot. This reſiſtance and the news of Edward's ap- 
proach made him give over his attempt. 
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award continued his march in gueſt of the enem-; 
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but being informed that the Scots were retired io 
o WS 9 AY 
LI ? 7 ＋ nns them Ae N. 
Gedeor's Foreſt, he lett off purluinng them. As his 
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affairs were not in a good poſture in Scotland, ad as 
the war was to him very unſealonable with regard to the 
meaſures he was to take to continue that he was en- 
gaged in with France, he {ent David an offer of a two 
rears, truce, which was accepted with Philip's confent. 
This truce procured the king of Scotland an opportunity 
to fix himſelt more firmly. on his throne, an:} gave the 
king of England leiſure to think of his other aſſairs. 

As ſoon as the truce with France and Scotland had 
afforded him ſome reſpite, he called a parliament, with 
a view to debate on the means of ſecuring the welfar 

and tranquility of the nation. During this teſſions, the 
parliament made it their chief buſineſs to enact divers 
regulations for the benefit of the people. Edward alto 
confirmed in a ſolemn manner, all the liberties contains 
in the Magna Charta, thereby making appear, that he 
had the good of his people at heart. Among the je- 
veral acts which were paſſed in this parliament, one of 
the molt important was the ſtatute of Provite"3, that 
is, an act againſt thoſe who brought proviſions rrom the 
in. court of Rome for benetices. Several of the popes had 
made a very bad ule of the power they had aflumed, to 
dipole ol the eccleſiaſtical beneſices of the kingdom“. 
* this Parliament the king created Edward his eldeſt 
n prince of Wales, and inveſted him with that princi- 
Pality, by an open crown on his head, .and a ook! ring 
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Ns ere ſays Rapin, without ſo much as ſtaying till 
0 Uke _ pr ns they conferred them on perſons who were 
which ru A. upon the death of the preſent incumbents, 
"ks vi 0 complaints from the patrons of ſuch livings. 
ar Reg as. Aran this matter farther than any of nis 
his 805 5 e parliament had been forced to complain of it 
this abu Dez ug manner of purpoſe. Inſteag of reforming 
e 3 * oy lo much the more intolerable, as all the 
the "Mi 8 : owed upon toreigners, the pope exhorted 
the sie = ” withdraw the complaints made againſt 
ropative of * "a A in his opinion, were an undeniab e pre— 
was in vain to e n 4 This letter having diſcoverc« that if 
reſolved to r t any redreſs from the pope, the parliament 
0 that end rey toms this evil by their own authority, 

Y great mays atute beforementioned was paſſed, where- 
or the future, th Nike L — upon any perſon, who ſhould bring 
is ſtatute 8 ol rovitons into the kingdom, _ Though 
cerning it, beine the POPC, he thought ht to be lilent con- 
Sud deing informed that the king and parliament had 
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on his finger. The prince was then thirtcen years 04s 
and cave great hohes of what he would on day 5, oy: 
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Thou lard ſeemed wholly taken up with do- 
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mode of oppoling his enemy nas juſt and hoacurables: 
but ſoon after, he made uſe of other means which wer 
not ſo generally approved, and which were attended 
with great conſequences. It 1s aſſerted, that having 
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reſolved to ſtand by what they had done, and to contemn his 
cenſures in caſe he ſhould have recourſe to them. However, 
not to let his pretended right entirely drop, he choſe to make 
as if he never minded the ſtatute. But although he granted 
afterwards from tine to time, ſeveral Proviſions, it vas with 
ſo much caution, that the abuſe of them was conſiderably lef- 
ſened during this whole reign. On the other hand, the king, 
Who had no mind to break entirely with the court of Rom 


- 
was content with leaving the ſtatute in force, without vigo- 
routty putting it in execution, But in the reigns of Edward's 
ſucceſſors, the popes being returned to their former courſes, 
there was a neceſſity frequently to renew this ſtatute, which 
was called the Statute of Præmunire, and wherein bclides the 
prohibition of Provitions, ſeveral other caſes are included re- 
lating to the conteſts England had wich the popes. See Rapin, 
book 1x. 

+ the cylechon of Public Acts is full of treaties with 
private perſons, which he managed either by himſelf or by his 
agents, ; 
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heads were ſtruck off“. Therefore, there is no doubt 
but that Philip had violated the truce, 

Edward greatly enraged at the tr agica] death of the 
lords of Bretagne, was upon the point ot beheading the 
Bretagne priſoners of Philip's party which were in his 
power. But upon the remonſtrances of Henry ot Lan- 
caſter, in 1344, he altered his reſolution; however, he 
{ent for Henry de Leon, one of the ſaid priſoners and 
told him with a great deal of emotion, that although the 
death of his country men beheaded at Paris, was a {ufli- 
cient reaſon to ſerve him in the fame kind, he was un- 
willing to follow ſo bad an example, or to revenge him- 
ſelf on the innocent, but that his intention was to punith 
the author himſelf of that barbarity. Then he told Im, 
that notwithſtanding he might demand of him a ranſon! 
of thirty or forty thouſand crowns, he would releaſe him 
for ten thouſand provided he v ould go in his name and 
defy Philip, and declare to him that having violated the 
truce by this baſe action, he had nothing to do but pre- 
pare for war. 

Edward was reſolved to puſh the war with greater 
vigour than ever; he ordered a commiſſion to be drawn 
up, conſtituting thee earl of Northampton his heutenant- 
general in F trance, commanding him at the ſame time 
to defy Philip in his name, and to declare war againſt 
him by ſea and land. Shortly aiter he ſent into Gutenne 
Henry of Lancaſter, ear] of Derby, to commence hot- 
tilities, till he ſhould be able to go thither himtelt, de- 
ſigning to exert himſelf moſt in that province. In the 
mean time, he ſent tor John de Vlontfort into England, 
who had made his eſcape from Paris, and receiv ed his 
homage for Bretagne. He received likewiſe the hom: We 
of Geoffre ey de Harcourt, for his lands in Norm: andy 
confiſcated by Philip, and obli: zedl himielt by letters- 
patents either to procure him his ellate again, or to give 
him an equivalent in France or England. Not long 
after he publiſhed a manitcito, letting forth the many 

njuries he had received from Philip de Valois. After 
which, he invited the French to own him for ſovereign, 
promiſing to exe! them from taxes,” and to govern 
them according 


mp 
to the laws and cuſtoms obfervc: 
France in the reign of St. Lewis his predeceſſor. 10 
did not omit to write to the pope, to inform him of the 
reaſons he had to renew the war; but the pope's anſwer 
plainly ſhewed his parttality. He not only excuſcd 
what Philip had done with regard to the lords of Bre- 
tagne, and charged Edward with having broke the truce 
firſt, but likewile threatened to exert his apoſtolic autho- 
rity againſt him. This convinced Edward that he could 
expect no favour from the pope. 

Whilſt thele things were tranſacting, Philip was try- 
ing to bring off the Tele emings from the intereſt of Eng- 
land; but Edward, receiving notice of his ſecret nu ichi- 


nations, {ſuddenly pafſed over into Flanders, in 1345, 


where he ſtaid three weeks. At his return, he pre- 
tended he had prevented the miſchiefs he had reaſon to 
fear from the inconſtancy of the Flemings: but the ſe— 
quel made appear, that he had flattered himſelf too 
much, or the people had impoled upon him, 1ince it is 
certain, he never received any ſuccours from that 
quarter. 

The earl of Derby in the mean time made a ve! * 
conſiderable progreſs in Guienne, wherehe had carried by 
ſtorm the town of Bergerac, which was given up to be 
plundered . 
the king of France, 
England, but were repulled by Edward's troops in the 

northern countics. 


John de Montfort, who took the title of duke of 
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* Vide Rapin, book 1x. 
+ Or rather Godlrey, brother of the earl of Harcourt, who 
upon ſeizing of the Bretagne lords had fled to England, | 
*+ During the plunder the carl, by an act of generoſity, ſel- 
dom practiſed by commanders, gained the affections of his ſol- 
diers. by the following circumſtance: a Welth knight hap- 
pened to light upon the receiver's office ; and found there ſuch 
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a quantity of money, that he thought lumſelf © bliged i 
quaint his general with it, imagining that lo great . ct j 
naturally belo! ed to him. But he was agree: ably ſur] 
when the carl told him with a pleaſant countenance, _ "it 
wiſhed him joy of his good fortune, and that he did 5 5 
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undering Whatever came in his way. He then 
d to Poiſſi, where he ſtaid ſome days, in order 
to provoke Philip to an engagement. He lent a herald 
to him with a challenge, which was not accepted. Phi- 
lip's deſign was to hut him up between the Seine and 
the Oiſe. If this project had taken place, the English 
army muſt have inevitably periſhed. But Edward per- 
ceiving his intent, broke up his camp at Poiſſi, with 
defion to pals the Somme and retire into Ponthieu, 
knowing his enemy was advancing with an army of a 
hundred thouſand men. He marched own the Somme 
a good way without being able to find a paſs; at length 
he diſcovered the ford of Blanquetarque, by means of a 
gſoner who was well acquainted with the country. 
Though this diſcovery ſeemed at firſt fight of great ad- 
vantage to him, he quickly found that the dithculties of 
his retreat were not much leſſened. Philip, who had 
foreſeen that the enemy might take that rout to retire, 
kad detached Gondemar du Fay with a body of twelve 
thouſand men to guard that pals, on which depended 
the ſucceſs of his deſigns. Edward perceived himſelf 
therefore under the neceſſity either of forcing the pais, 
or of fighting under a great ditadvantage us enemy who 
was Cloſe at his heels. He ordered his troops to ad- 
vance, whobeing an:mated by the preſence of their king, 
caſt themſelves into the river with ſuch intrepidity, that 
they began to vanquilh their enemies before they came 
to charge. One may eafily imagine the difiiculties 
which occur in ſuch a paſſage, in the face of the enemy, 
for an army which cannot enlarge its front but juſt the 
breadth of the ford, and winch is oblige to march 
through the water and handle their arms at the ſame 
time. All this was not capable of ſtopping the Englith, 
who, in theſight of their king, witneſs of all theiractions, 
marched through theſe obſtacles as to a certain vic- 
tory. It was not poſſible for the French to {uſtain ſo 
furious an attack; and after ſome endeavours to repulſe 
the Engliſh, they found themſelves conſtrained to quit 
thatimportant paſs, through which Edward immediately 
marched his whole army. That evening he encamped 
at Crefly*, whilſt Philip paſſed tlie Somme at Abbe- 
nlle+. | 
Edward perceiving himſelf ſo cloſely purſucd, halted 
at Creſſy, where he waited for his enemies, pitching 
upon an advantageous piece of ground, where he drew 
up his army in battle array. Philip imagining that 
Edward's retreat was the effect of his fear, doubted not 
but if he could come up with him, he ſhould quickly 
ranquih him. Accordingly he ſet out next day trom 
Abbeville with deſign to attack him; the Ungliſh army 
was divided into three bodies, of which the prince of 
Ta commanded the firſt, The ſecond was led by 
ie cars of Northampton and Arundel, and the lord 
Roſs. The King kept at ſome diſtance with the third, 
N might ſuccour thoſe that ſhould want it. Philip 
duda not come in ſight of the enemy till three o'clock 
ntheafternoon, having marched that day three leagues, 
o that it was almoſt four o'clock when the battle began. 
; ths likewiſe divided his army into three bodies, of 
1 the firſt was made up of Genoele, commanded by 
"> dF ag, nd Carolo Grimoldi; they were 1n 
of hi bom tr thouland. As the chief ſtrength 
charpe ft fox in theſe troops, he would have them 
Rn, ey * u 45 the battle was about to begin, a 
the Genoeſ. mw =_ having ſlackened the ſtrings of 
ut as they Pan's 5 1 they became unlerviceable ; 
0:3 doul of 5 | ar.advanced, they were expoſed 
—_— Charles LE which made them glxe 
who was 4 0 car 0 3 brother to the king, 
em-pive zem With a great body of horſe, ſeeing 
way, without Knowing the reaton, imagined 
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there was {ome treachery in the caſe, and immediately 


ordered the cavalry to ride over them, by which raſh 
action he hegan to put the French army in diſorder f. 
In the mean time, the ear! never troubling himieltf about 
the Genoeſe, nor minding what was doing behind him, 
attacked the vanguard of the Engliſh commanded by the 
"Inc * Sy 1 #7 8 Av | 14e 3 1 4 . 122 Fol ! % 
| Ce Or Wales, and was received with a Armneis he 


whrch tended only to make him loſe his life, fighting 


not be ſupported by reaſon of the diſorder which they 
themſelves cauſed among the Genoeſe troops, they were 
at length put to flight. The prince of Wales having 
gained ſo great an advantage in this frſt onſet, Philip 
ordered a numerous body of horſe to advance, that they 
might repair the diforder cauſed by the defeat of the 
ſirſt. Thus the French had always the ſuperiority in 
number, notwithſtanding the Enebih full kept their 
grouncl. In all appearance the young prince, who 
fought with an heroic courage, determined to conquer 
or die upon the ſpot, would have been overpowered by 
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numbers, if the carls of Nortiampton and Arundel had 
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not come to his aſſiſtance. Their approach drew thither 


more French troops, the imall extent of the field of hat- 
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tle not permitting the two armies to engage all at once; 
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lo that the fight was very obſtinate. The valour of the 
ES * „ „ 5 — 
prince of Wales, which filled the Engliſh generals with 
1} _ a 4 a * * 7 % * f e 5 
aumiration, made them at the lame time extremely un- 
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caly with regard to his perſon, on account of the ſupe- 
riority of the enemy's numbers. In the apprehenſion 
they were in that ſome misfortune might happen to him 
in the end, they ſent word with all tpeed to the king, 
that it was time to come to the relief of the prince, who 
was like to be oppreſſed by numbers. Far from being 
moved at this meſſage, Edward demanded whether lus 
fon was ſtill alive; and upon his being told he was not 
only alive, but that he fought with an aſtoniſhing valour, 
he replied to the officer which :,24 been diſpatched to 
him: Tell my generals, tic as long as my fon is 
& alive, let them nat fend to me for fuccours, tor the 
* honour of the action ſhail be all his on, and he muſt 
this day merit his {purs.” This anſwer brought back 
to the prince, having inſpired him with freſh courage, 
he broke through his enemies who were ready to ſur- 
round him. His troops imitating his heroic bravery, 


= 


backed him fo well, that the French began to loſe 
ground, and at length to be diiperied in confuſion. Phi- 
lip had ſtill a corps de reſerve, at the head of which he 
was himſelf. Towards thele troops the prince of Wales 
directed his ſteps, after he had routed the reit, and in 
this laſt action he acquired the greateſt honour, Yhilip, 
enraged to ſee his two bodtes-routed and diiherſed, ex- 
erted himſelf to the utmoſt, to Hatch the victory from 
the young hero before it ſhould be com 
of Bohemia, who, blind as he was, would be preſent in 
the battle, having cauſed his horte to be tied by the 
reins to thoſe of two brave knights, was flain accordin. 
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theſe words, CH DIEN,” that is, I SERVE,” 
was taken and brought to the prince ot Wal 

memory of that day, bore three oſttich feathers in his 
coronet, with the ſame motto. In the mean time d- 
ward, who waited with his troops on a riſing ground, 
watched the proper time to charge, being unwiliing to 
make too much haſte, for tear of robbing the prince his 
ton ot part of his glory. But though he thus itood in- 
active, he failed not to ſtrike terror into the French, 
who beheld him ready to fall upon them with advan— 
tage. Philip made many trutlels attempts to repulſe 
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t In this manner the French hiſtorians ſpeak of the be- 
ginning of this engagement. It muſt be that the ſtrings 
of the Genoeſe croſs-bows were of a different nature from 
thoſe of the Engliſh, hnce the rain had no eitect on thoſe of 


| the latter, 
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the E. ngliſh, and rallied ſome of his nobles and men ot In 1347 Philip, who became very uneaſy abo thi 
arms, thro, ving N mfieclt eG: ry midtt of the battle Ee, In liege, ach all potlible nieans TO raiſe it: he law 1: 


order to animate his troops by his nile On this | two proper to that end. The firſt, which w. i to att 2 
occaſion he gave ſignal pr oots of his great valour. It the lines of the beſiegers, could not be put in rack, KR 


was not till aſter he had been twice dilmounted, and lpcedily enou h there being no hopes of 
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. - . . . the ke en 
wounded in his neck and thigh, that he ſuffered him- I holding out till he ſhould be in a condition tor eliere 


felt to be led, though with e xtreme pan, out of the field I he ſecond was to make a diverſion in Eno! We by ch 
ot battle. lis retiring having quite diſheartened his F arms of the Scots. This latter having been deem «(| = 
ſoldiers, they were entirely routed with the reſt of the | rea idieſt, he per uad led the king of Scotla nd to make a 
army ; Pres it was that a dreadiul ſlaughter enſued ot ] inroad into I: neland ; he did not doubt but it wa : 
{rc flying troops, who were purſued till the night was attended with {tucceis, becauſe the greater part of the 
far advanced. It is affirmed, that in this memorable In .nglith forces were employed in F rance. Þ hilip inn 


battle, the Engliſh began tor the me time to make ute | en ed, that on this account Edward would be com. 
of cannon, a thing then unheard of in France. Four led 0 return to his own coun try, David, look 


pieces, which were placed on a little hill, did great exe- upon the intereſt of France as his own, put hini{ 


cution among, the q rench troops, and {truck them v 'th | the head of about fifty thouſand men, and advan; ed 8 
"pes i 3 . 8 4 0 

juch A ( read, that the ſuccels of this Gay is in part Þ tar as Dur! Fa This une xpecicd invaſion alarmed th, 
alcribed to the a che French were in at this no— martin but didn ot diſhearten the il, Young !. ed 
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the carl ot Alengon, brother to the kin Z; the duke of Not being Old EnOu oh to com mand a an army, queer Di: 
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. Other great lords of the kingdom, twelve hundred HC put he ſelf at the he- 2 K of tt e tr. P 8. IC 7 d b been 
'£ , 3 ; a 1 as IS ge ele 1 1 ; Sg 
kmghts, and above fouricore ſtandards “. drawn together from all parts v th onde riul exped} 

1 1 . 1. —— «4 * 1 % [ a {} , 1 1 9148 * 1e 1 7 
| When Edward by the haſty flight of the enemies, amar r bout ſixteen thouſand men, and mar. 
found tat [115 VICLOTY Was complete, ue Advanced to- | CHITCC! 5 ards the < BCE 8, Oflering them | „ele. Durs 

FLY. AE 3 : C 0 | 3 8 
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father's bleſiing, according to the cuſtom praciited in J in Bretagae. Sir Thomas Dag n who commanded 


England. I he 1 vght which followed this glorious, day the Un, glich troops in thote parts, ave Charles de Blas 


was ſpent by the Ungliſh in rejoicings; but the king | two overth rous, and took hir pi e in the lalt battle, 


ommanded throughout the camp, that no one ſhould | which was touglit near La Noche de Eien. 
inſult over the mistortunes of the vanquiſhed, exhorting In the mean tus he ſiege of Calais was continued 
his army to return God thanks tor 9g victory he had | by fea and land. Edv card had ſent for ſeven hundred 
been p! lealed to give them. On the morrow ſome troops, ſhips to guard the tea, be which means all communica 


which had | been ent to purſue e the f fly: ing enemy, having tion betwe en the but ghers and their count rymen Was cut 
encountered a oUy Of malt, la, Wh 5 n 1 knowing what off; ſo that the town was ſpeedily reduced to extremity. 


ha! het) the Cay | OCLOTC, were coming to P hilip's | The king coming to the knowledge of the wretchel 
camp, liew even thouland men. condition of the Deſie ged by an intercepted letter ſent 
Fdward continued to! me days near the Held of battle, Þ it immediately to Philip, and withal bid the meſſeng 


to bury the dead and take c: re of the wounded, as well | tell him, that he had no time to loſe if he had a mind to 
thoſe of the enemy a. his own; atter which he marched || relieve the place. Philip, puriu uUant to this intelligence, 
choca? Boulonncs, with a view to beliege Calais. This J haſtened to take the field, and approached the Engliſh 
place, Which was exceeding rong, * inveſted on the | camp with an hundred and fifry thouſand men. "He 
8th of September, and furmoned the governor to fur- | endeavoured to draw Edward out of his intrenchments, 
render, th 1reatening in cale of retulial, to put tae gar- | by offering him - battle; but this proved ine ffectual. 
riton and inhabitants all to the word. John de Vienna, Phill lip finding his defigns fruitleſs, ſent two cardinals to 
the Lee made anlwer, that he owned no other J him with propo! als of peace: He offered him Guienne, 
king of France but him that had committed to him the the earldom of Ponthieu, and a match between the! 


culiody of the town, in Whole tervice he was relolved J children. Hercupon Ed, ward replicd, that Guiennes 8 


to live and die. Llie king „ her. ig taken a view of the | Ponthieu belonged to him, that he ſhoutd GUICk. 10 
fortifications, founch it would be a very hard matter to Þ maſter of Calais, and therek, re he had nothing to 00 


' ihn 
carry the town by ito rm; o that he relolved to reduce with his Offers. This project not ſucceeding, Ph 
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the place by famin. | 0 that purpole he cauicd lines propoſed to him by a herakl, to decide their quarre! © 
Of Circunmi Alat ion to be made all round fortificd with Ja combat of fix ON ca ch fide, The herald having ave 0 
redoubts, Teiclutety | clit not to glvxe Over 111% enterprze that the ky NC of France would ani point the tine © 
till he had carrie is point. The gorernor, WHO per- place, the carl of Derby made anlwer, * „That mus“ 
ceived his preparations, imagined the liege would be of | + Edward hes lince ie is the true King of Fan 

great length, and therclore of IC a Ay all uicleis CO] ple, This Propotal as Confer zuen itly rejc Cled. A {cw 05 
that he might not be expoled to the danger of v anting alter V.dw:rd received a reinſorcement of e 
provitions. 1 hout gh, ACC ording to the maxims of war, | thouiand 1 = which were | rought by his queen! ne 


k.dward was not obliged to take pity of thele miſerable England. . Idward, thus re! :nforced, offered to elt = 
wretches who were to the number of teventecn hundred, Philip in open field; but that mon? irch having ſeat. & 
he received them however into the camp, and gave them | reiulal, choſe rather to retire. The bet lieged mrs 10 
cave atteru ard to retire to any part they mould chule. I there were no hopes of being relieved, ol ſecrecſ at let 
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Upon his reſu in 


* See Rapin, book 1x. veyed him away out of the field a priſonar. He dure 
= at Newcal e du 


+ ihe Scotch king, though he had two ſpears hanging in ] to deliver him up to the queen (Who ſtaid be excul 
his body, his leg lot ine urably wounded, aid his {word | the battle „) the king ſent for him to Calais, where ory 
beat out of his (1; id, difda! nin, F Captivity, Provek ed the J. ny. his rcfulal fo ha ndlomely, that thc King r (cnt him elf {hol | 
lifn by opprobrious lang! uaye to Kill him; and when Tohn the reward of 500. a year in land, Where ar buy ut ban 
Cop .d, £0Y nor of "Pt gh-Caſtle, adviſed him to yield chuſe it near lus own dwelling, and mat Ic hum 
be ſtruck him on the face with his gauntict fv hercely, that he | nerct. Act. Pub. V. p. 342. 
knocked out two of his tecch. But, Copland | HOWCVCT, Con- 
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uv late, A capitulation drove off till the laſt ex- 
| © could not be of any great advantage. Accord- 
rl vard refuſed the be fieged all manner of terms 
et of their lives, which he was willing to grant 
te the loldiers and the inhabitants. However, he 
_— > laſt, fix of * rs al burghers, 
n to his ven geance, le wing the inhabi- 
t was no eaſy 

wee nd vet there 
matte 2 to loſc *. Six burghers ! found who 
8 neh bent to appe Ae the rage of the conque- 
T facrifice of their lives, went out bare-fonted, 
Tor? ate with alters about their necks, and pre- 
=} t 10 ** the keys Ot the town. 4 They found him 
0 more incenſled, that en twithitanding the interceſſion 
nan of Wales, 2nd of the great men about him, 
os pet them to be led to execution. But it he 
e that cut to the pre in g inſtances of his ſon, 
3 8 he v1 Added to the interceſſion of 
15 ls, moved with the misfortune 
Wircated him with tears to par- 

(Pe take. I Notwithli din, oO his reio- 


8 Fo ' 
{ 33 not endeten is LUY ar CONIOTL , I "MN he 


victims themlewes. 


; C4 Mo ix of 
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* GOV wh remake in LCAaTrsS, without I C- 

! ing th Cu wes. The Jucen Was 

avin⸗ red the lives only ot theſe un- 

wit th, nee cloaths to be brought 
ver ſhe hag 855 en them ane 1 nent in 
| tle | | up "IT With 2 a Pre {ent of {1 pieces 


Thus che imnportan it toon Ot ( al 
9 the dominion of the Englith, after hav- 
A Leaf 8 liege. my few days alter Edward 
e his entry in to Ca lals. he expellc Uthe inha— 
Wants n order t« plant an English e zy in their room. 
In all pi probability, this precaution was the means of Eng- 
and's keeping that place for t WO by indred years. The 
ſiege had | been ſo le ne and to harraſſing, that Edward 
thought nimlelf obli: red to give his troops ſome reſt, by 
conſenting to a year's truce which was proj poſed to him. 
Which done, he left a good g rarriſon in Calais, and re- 
turned in triumph to En, land. 

Never had the E ngliſh name been more illuſtrious 
than it was at thus time: and never had England enjoyed 
more happineſs. If the valour, wilkdom, and go0d for- 
tune of the king gave an extraordinary luſtre to the 
realm, the rare endowments of the prince of Wales, 
heir apparent 2; the Fu attorded no lets glorious 
proſpect for the time to come. The prodigious plenty 
Winch immediate ly = er 5 card's victe pries, {eeme 0 
further to demonſtrate that England was the peculiar 
object OI  Heaven' Ge. 

The year warnte 1249, ambaſſadors from Ger- 
many arrived, and tendered to him the imperial dignity, 
The cleclion or Charles IV. who had caulcd | himſelf to 
be crowned a at Bonn, got having been agreeable to ail 
tic electoral princes, fome of them had relolved to male 
a new ch ad 0 accorqingly propoled the conferring 
or that honour upon Edward : but he was not ignorant 
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Ii l uch the: ac enen ch — 1a 2 Q Mer Ar: like juncture, 
had coſt Richard, brother of Henr „ III. and therefore 
loved not wet fal al into the {ame tnare. - Beſides, he 
100 Ked up. 
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bon the crown of France as a more {ubitantial 
004. 


During tlie pro iperity the Engliſh 2 yoyed, it is NO 
weg nat cute a ric Þ lei ty be-ot a looſenels of man- 
the ulua Conteg 0 nec Of them. Mo bn (Orlans 
arm, Ars an unbrich ned COT! upto! rot Mora S Prev. alled 
firoug!; 


ut the kingdom at this time, and that che wo— 
men a win 1 


their lex, - ICCINE 
more com 
the tourn 
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KU to glory in debauchery. Notluug was 
mon, than to ite them running in troops to 
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the tow de de St, Pierre 2, one of the chief inhabitants of 

NR. 
on the « This brave burgher ſeeing fear and deſpair depicted 
* ountenances of his countrym en, voluntarily oftered 


” \ ; x0 2 4 © 
: thei r modeſty, tlie great ornament of 
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their ſides, and mounting their ſteeds adorned with rich 
trappings, without any reg ard to their honour or repu- 


tation. The men's exceſſes were no leſs ſcand lalous. 
T= irregularities were not long unpuniſheq; a terr1- 
e plague, which after having raged in Aſia and ſome 
— of Europe, had penetrated into Fr ance, and pal fled 
from then e into E N Sand: it made ſuch dreacltul havoc 
there, that one half of the nation periſhed by it. Lon- 
don eſpecially f it the el ects « 2 where, it is re- 
lated, that in a year's time abo e fifty thouſand perſons 
were buried in one church l be lone ging to the Ciſter- 
clans, now the Charter-Houſe. 
In the beginning of the year 1349 Philip made creat 
preparatic ns for war, deſigning to recover Calais; but 
imagining bribery would be a more [ps ely wav, he 
thought of bribj ing the governor Aymeri d e Pavia, who 
promiſed to deliver up the place for twenty thouſand 
crowns. This {um being remitted to him, he {ound 
means to introduce by degrees into the town, a hundred 
men of arms, and twelve French knizhts, whom he 
concealed in the caſtle. On the day appointed for the 
performance of his Pro! nile, the lor ds of Charny and 
Ribaumont oy in ambuſh near the two gates of the 
town, in order to ruſh in, as ſoon as they ſhould be 
opened. 80 . were their meatures laid, that they 
thought themſelves ſure of ſucceſs; but they did not 
know all that had patled. A little beſo Ire, 14 vard hav- 
ing received ſome intelligence of the plot, had {ent for 
the governor to London, and promited him his pardon, 
on condition he would bet rav the French. The villain, 
perceiving himſelf entirely ruined, if he refuſed to com- 
ply with the king's demand, had given hi: n perfect in- 
formation of all circumſtances, and told him the day 
which had been agreed upon to let the enemies into the 
town. By this means Edward obtained full information 
Ot on circumſtances, and went the evening before, at- 
tended by the prince of \Vales and eight hundred men 
of ums, to Calais. At day-break the next morni g he 
ſallied out of one gate, and the prince of Wales at the 
other, toatt: ack the French, wholittle expected any ſuch 
thing. The king, who was plcaled to licht on toot un- 
der the banner ot the lord Walter de Manny , engaged 
in a ſingle combat with Euſtace de Ribaumont, a + 1:night 
of Picardy, who made ſuch herce blows at him: that he 
ſtruck him down twice on his knees. The ſpeedy re- 
lief he received from his own men, freed him from this 
danger; and he defeated Ribaumant's troops, and took 
111 n pr oner. Whilſt the king was thus employed, the 
prince of Wales vigorouſly charged the lord Charny, 
who after a long reſiſtance, was worſted and taken pri- 
toner by the prince. The French loſt fix hundred men 
on this occation, beſides a great number of priſoners, 
who with their two leaders were carried into the e town, 
which a few hours before they hoped to be matters of. 
Award treated che captive cms TS Witl: great re- 
ſpect, and. addreſſing himſcit to Ribaumont, he greatly 
dene ere is alour: at the ſame time making him a 
preſent of a ilring ol pearls ol great value, which he 
wore in his cap, for 2 teitimony of the eſteem he had 
tor him. After ſeveral other bliging words, he gave 
him his liberty without requiring any ranſom. Before 
he leſt Calais, he made John de Beauchamp, younger 
{on of the carl of Warwick, governor, not thinking 1 it 
prudent to truſt any longer the cuſtody of that important 
Place in the hands Of a Lombard, who had ſuffered him- 
elf to be bribed. "The next year Aymeri de Pavia fell 
into the hands of the French, who cauſed him to be torn 
Th pieces with tour horſes. 
Edward having completed his puſinels returned to 
a land, where he toon after inflituted the famous 
Order of the Garter. According to the common opi- 
nion, this order owes 1ts origin to an accident in itſelf of 
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himſelf to be one of the fix. A generoſity ſo uncommon af- 
fected the reſt to ſuch a degree, that five more were uickly 
found, who, after his example, devoted themſelves br the 
preſervation ot their fellow-citizens, 
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no importance, but with regard to its conſequences very 
remarkable, if it be true that it gave birth to the inſti- 
tution of this order of knighthood. It is affirmed, tha 

Edward being at a ball, where the counteſs of Saliſbury 
chanced to drop her garter as ſhe was dancing, he 
ſtooped down to take it up: that the lady imagining he 
had ſome other deſign, and ſhewing her ſurprize at it, 
he faid to her to clear himſelf, * Hon ſoit qui Mal y 
Penſe,“ that is, Evil to him that evil thinks.” It is 
added, that in memory of this accident he inſtituted the 
Order of the Garter, to which he gave for motto, the 
words he had ſpoken to the counteſs. An origin which 
appears ſo little worthy of the luſtre wherewith this order 
has all along ſhone ſince its firſt inſtitution, {trikes one at 
firſt fight with ſomething dilagreeable. It is, however, 
uncertain, why the knights wear the garter on their left 
leg rather than on their right, or wherefore the tounder 
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The habit and enſigns of the order, together with the 
forms of inveſtiture, are as follow : viz. 

Garter, ſurcoat, mantle, hood, George, collar, cap, and 
feather; the four firſt whereof were aſſigned by the founder, 
and the reſt by king Henry VIII. And all theſe together, are 
called the whole habit or enſigns of the order, which we ſhall 
treat of preciſely, beginning with the garter, 

The royal garter, which challengeth the pre-eminence, by 
reaſon the noble order from thence is denominated, is the firſt 
part of the habit preſented to foreign princes and ablent knights, 
who, and all other knights elect, are therewith firſt adorned ; 
and is of fo great honour and grandeur, that by the bare in- 
veſtiture with this noble enſign, the knights are eſteemed com- 
panions of the greateſt military order in the world. 

The materials whereof the garter was compoſed for king 
Charles II. were blue velvet, bordered with fine gold wire, the 
letters of the motto, and ſtops, roſe and table diamonds, (the 
whole containing two hundred and fifty,) and the hinge of the 
buckle was pure gold, whereupon was the ſovereign's picture 
to the breaſt, crowned with a laurel, (the military garb of the 
firſt Roman emperors); and on the backſide of the pendant, 
which was alſo of gold, was engraved St. George on horſe— 
back, encountering the dragon. 

When the ſovereign deſigns to elect a companion into this 
moſt illuſtrious order, the chancellor belonging to the ſaid or- 
der draws up the letters, which paſſing both under the ſove- 
reign's ſign manual, and the ſignet of the order, are ſent to the 
perſon by garter principal king of arms, and are to this effect: 

« We, with the companions of our molt noble order of the 
garter, aſſembled in chapter holden this preſent day at our 
caſtle at Windſor, conſidering the virtuous fidelity your have 
ſhewn, and the honourable exploits, you have done in our ſer- 
vice, by vindicating and maintaining our juſt right, &c. have 
elected and choſen you one of the companions of our order. 
Therefore we require you to make your ſpeedy repair unto us, 
to receive the enſigns thereof, and be ready for your inſtalla- 
tion upon the day of this preſent month, &c.” 

The garter, which is of blue velvet bordered with fine 
gold wire, (having commonly the letters of the motto of the 
ſame,) is buckled upon the leg at the time of the election, 
with this ceremony : 

« To the honour of God omnipotent, and in memorial of 
the bleſſed martyr St. George, tie about thy leg for thy re- 
nown, this noble garter; wear it as the ſymbol of the moſt il- 
luſtrious order, never to be forgotten or laid aſide; that thereby 
thou may'ſt be admoniſhed to be courageous ; and having un- 
dertaken a juſt war, in which thou ſhalt. be engaged, thou 
may'ſt be firm, valiantly fight, and ſuccetsfully conquer,” 

The princely garter 4 thus buckled on, and the words 
of its ſignification pronounced, the elect knight is brought be- 
fore the ſovereign, who puts about his neck a ſ{ky-coloured 
ribband, whereupon is appendant, wrought in gold within the 
garter, the image of St. George on horſeback, with his drawn 
ſword, encountering with the dragon; the admonition being 
thus : 

« Wear this ribband about thy neck, adorned with the image 
of the bleſſed martyr and ſoldier of Chriſt, St. George, by 
whoſe imitation provoked, thou may'ſt ſo overpaſs both prol- 
perous and adverſe adventures, that having ſtoutly vanquiſhed 
thy enemies, both of body and ſoul, thou may'ſt not only re- 
ceive the praiſe of this tranſient combat, but be crowned with 
the palm of eternal victory.“ 

Having thus far ſpoken of the garter and ' George, where- 
with a knight companion is adorned at the time of his election, 
we ſhall deſcribe the remains of his habit, together with his 
inſtallation, which is always performed at the caſtle of 
Windſor. 


. His ſtockings and breeches, being the ſame, are of pearl- 
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chole to put the order under the protection of 8 
George. But thus much we may be atlured of, ta. 7 
intent of this great prince was to induce tho 3 
then, and thoſe that were to have in time to e 2 
honour ot being admitted into this ſociety, todifiinen 
themſelves by their courage and virtue. This, fa 
like orders. has beſt Kept to the rules of its Hf iſ} 
tution. More ancient than thoſe of the Golden Fl... 
and Holy Ghoſt, it has never degenerate * 6 
number which has all along been twenty-ſix, inch 
the ſovereign of the order, who is always the en 
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wears the crown of England. The kings and 
lovereign princes, who have been, and {till are ry 
of being admitted into this noble order, are; 
evidence of the great repute it bears through 
Europe“. I 
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The cuffs are open, and adorned with beforementione 
lace and ribbands ſet in ſmall loops. At the bottom of ts 
upper ſeam of each cuft, is fixed a knot of filver tibbands that 
fall over his gloves, which are of kid, laced at the top> with 
ſilver, and adorned at the opening with a knot, as that on the 
cuff, Then his trowſers, which are of tiſſue, the ſame of his 
doublet, and adorned wich two rows or bars of lace and 1ib- 
bands, as beforementioned, intermixed and ſet at a {mall di. 
tance, that the ground appears between them, being buckled 
round his waiſt, are in form of a pair of puffed breeches, tec 
ing to the middle of his thighs. And in this habit (having a 
blue ribband ſpread over the leſt ſhoulder, and brought under 
his right arm, with the George appendant) he proceeds fon 
his lodgings in the caſtle, to the chapter-houſe, where di- 
robing himſelf ot his upper garment, he is inveſted with a fur- 
coat of crimſon velvet, lined with white taffata, during which 
time, the admonition 15 given him as follows: 

« Take this robe of crimſon, to the increaſe of your honour, 
and in token or ſign of the moſt noble order you have receives, 
wherewith you being defended, may behold, not only ſtrong to 
fight, but alſo to offer yourſelf to ſhed your blood, for Chrit's 
taith, the liberties of the church, and the juſt and neccliar 
defence of them that are oppreſſed and needy.” 

After this, his ſword is cloſe girt about him over his furcoaty 
with a belt the fame as the coat, and then bearing his hatin tas 
hand, which is of black velvet, adorned with a diamond band, and 
a plume of white feathers, with a hexon ſprig in the middle, be 
proceeds to his inſtallation in St. George's Chapel, being cot 
ducted between two knights companions of the order, to the 
ſeat below his tall, where he (garter king of arms having on 
a crimſon velvet cuſhion, laced and taſſeled with gold, brouent 
the mantle, collar, hood, and the book of {ſtatutes} laying dis 
right hand on the New Teſtament, the oath is adminiitere. 0 
him in the following manner : 

« You being choſen to be one of the honourabie comp" 
of this moſt noble order of the garter, ſhall promiſe and les 
by the Holy Evangeliſts, by you here touched, that Witt 
or willingly you thall not break any ſtatute of the ſaid 07627 
or any articles in them contained, the ſame being agreed 
and not repugnant to the laws of almighty God, ae che $4 
of this realm, as far forth as to you belongeth and appertalnea; 
So help you God and his holy word.” 

As ſoon as the knight elect hath taken the oath, Ty 
ducted to his appointed ſtall, where be is inveſted in maler 
following: ; 4 

The mantle which is lined as the ſurcoat, is of {y-colour 
velvet, adorned on the left ſhoulder with St. George 5 ©) 
encircled with the garter wreathed on the edge with blue yes 
gold; and the ſaid mantle being put on him by the two kn 
_ f 23 5 >| with A 
that led him into the choir, is faſtened about his nec | You 
cordan or robe- ſtring, made of the ſame coloured ſilk ot 
nice gold twiſted, the ends whereof are made into daf ay" . 
of buttons enriched with a caul, and fringe. And whit 
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« Receive this robe of heavenly colour, the Bar bor 
moſt excellent order, in augmentation of thy hg = 
with the ſhicld and red croſs of our Lord, by wRoF P ug 
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"" On the 22d of Auguſt, 1359, died Philip de Valois, 
ah not live to! ce the end of the truce he had made 
"oy caving for ſucceſſor John his ſon, who 
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and be over them 


may 'ſt ſafe] 


ly pierce the trovps of thy enemies, 


ever victorious z3 and being in this temporal warfare giorious 
in egregious and heroic actions, thou may'it obtain eternal 
and U Joy. ta 


Next, the hood, which is made of crimſon velvet, a ny ined 
with white tzFata, was formeriy worn u, pon the head; | 
now the cap taking 5 ”, It is aid upon the right PATE 
over the mantle, and faſtened by the tippit, which comes 
athwart his breaſt, and tucks under his girdle: but this hav- 
ing no ceremony, we proce ed to the collar. 

The co! ary which wei hs thirty ounces tro », of 1 gold, 
was brought in by Hemy VIII. and contains twenty- ſix gar- 
te s enameiled, and as many knots, alluding to the ſovercign of 
the order, and his twenty-hve companions, and with the Tofes 
and mottos, is exa' Uy formed and joined, whereunto St. 
George on horſeback, in armour, is appendant, encountering 


gal, may be enriched with jewels at the pleaſure of "the poſ- 
lor. And this collar, with the George, being part of the 
habit, 1s Put over the mantle and hood, being faſtened on each 
aoulder by a filver ribband, with the following ceremony : 


whoſe imitation, provoked, thou may'it fo overpaſs both proſ- 


* the praiſe of this tranſie! t combat, but alſo at the talt, 
endleſs and everlaſting reward of victory,” 
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all times, 
Were not aderned with their robes, 


Lhe] T CONS), cluaks, Or riding 


the dragon with a tilting ſpear; which medal being alſo of 


Wear this collar about thy neck, adorned with the i image 
of the bleſled martyr and ſoldier of Chriſt, St. George, by 


perous and adverſe encounters, that having ſtoutly vanquiſhed 
ity enemies both of bo dy and ſoul, thou may'ſt not only re- 
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Then the cap and fe. ther being put on the head of the clet 
e is completed; and after divine ſervice, 


the high- 


, *+00ut the latter ent] of the rei; on of king James I. it was 
er Geor ge, which heretofore was daily 
e the breaft, in a gold chainz ſhould, for the more 
at a blue 
ind, or rea 7 over the left ſhoulder, and brought under the 

» as Vcfore- -Mentioned 3 which method has ſo conti- 
ven in the time of mourning. And this 
preſents St. George in a riding poſture, with 
» encountering the dragon, is likewiſe of pure 
be enriched as ; the former but is always en- 


ign of king Charles II. it was ordained, that the 
ghts Companions, as allo of the prelate and 
and in all places, and aflem- 
wear up- 
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changed in that country. After tlie death of the earl of 
Flanders, lain at the battle - eager , the Flemings had 
ſent deputic sto Philip de Valois, d-manding the ton of 
their deceaſed ſovereign, Arts 59 colour of putting him in 
pe olleſſio: 1 of his father's ener Philip contentec 

to their requeſt, and as ſoon as they had the young pr ince 
in their power, they contract. 158 ni n in marriage to one 
of E vard's daughters. The Young prince, whole 
education 5 whol! y attac ned him to the intereſts of 
Fr arice, not uſing to marry into the family of his ſo- 
gu's 1 „ priva ely Ares from Flanders in 
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' 352, ande Chin. again into the arms of the French. 
From then: nee the Fleming; by degrees fell off 
from their at! noldnd. They even ap— 
proved of th = mus ch which Philip macle be 01 
carl anc the duke of Brabant's daughter, wh 

with E. ee Their fckleneſs was the caule that the 
ſtaple of Ungliſh wool, which had been tet up in their 
eee was removed into England, in 14353, 


s } 1 
O tuell 


gre t detriment, but to the benefit of the Engl! 

ne new king of France {eemed defirous that the 
truce might be changed _ a firm and laſting peace, to 
Khich Edward was not averſe. In the negociations 612 
this occaſion, Jo hn — in 1354, to give up Gui- 
enne to the king of England, with the carldoms of Artois 
and Guiſncs, to hold them in full overcignty without 
doing homage to the crown of E rance; but quickly alte: 
he abi ruptly broke off the negoci lation, Which ended only 
in prolongin g the truce till April che; r following 

The obſtinacy of the Scots. at this tine: to ſtand by 

their king, though a pritoner, full convinced Edward 
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croſs of the order, encompaſſe d with the garter, to ſhevy the 
Wore a hat height of honour they arrived to, from the ſaid 

ſt nob! e order, inſtituted for perſons of the Ercateft me 110 
Nay worth. king 
Charles added a ſilver ſtar of eight points, and ior the vreater 
wenence of tr ayElings 


permitted ro Wear tt 
the 


And ts the ſaid croſs and garter, the {212 
C0! the COmpar. ions of the order 
e blue ribband under their book 
garter; but 0 that and the! 110 eller George, and ſtar, 
&c. they vy the ſtatutes of the order, arc never co appear in 
public, except upon the principal and folemn feaſts of che year, 
when they Wear their collars, and then the ribband and George 
is laid aſide. 

At the great folemni ity of the inſta] 
garter, his helmet, creit, ſword, ba: are to be 
let over his ſtall in the Chapel of St. George at Windſor, as a 
mark of honour, and are there to remain 
that orders the plate containing the 
tities, &c. 

Camden reckons in his time twenty-two kings, —_— the 
kings of England, and as many foreign dukes and br be⸗ 
longing to this order; He has likewiſe given us a mY G of the 
firſt twenty-ſix knights who are called che founders. of the 
order, nam Edward III. king of England; E er his ſon, 
prince of 3 Henry, duke of Lancaft (ter; Thomas, 
oft Warwick; Ralph, earl of Stafford; William 
earl of Sal'ſbury; Roger NI. rtimer, earl of March; C: pda 
de Buche, John L Ile, Bartholomew Bur: awaſh, John Beau- 
champ, John de Mohun, Hugh Courtney, "Thomas Holla: 
John Grey, Richard Fitz- Simon, Miles Stapleton 
Walle, Hugh Wriothefley, Niel Loring, John Chaim 05, 
james de Audl: ey, Otho "'H Gland, ilenry Eme, Zanchet 

HDabridgecourt, William Paynel. The counteſs of Saliſbury, 
who it ſeems gave occaſion for the founding this order, was 
the wonder of her timefor ſha pe and beauty. 

* Son of Henry, brother of Thomas, earl of Lancaſter, 
beheaded in the reign of Edward II. who was fon of Edmund 
younger fon of Hemy III. This Henry, for his merits, was 
advanced by the king's ſpecial charter, 479 the 6th of March, 
25 of Edward, to che title of duke of Lancafi ter, being the ſe- 
cond that bore that title in England. Tindal. 

+ Staple ſigniſies this or that town, whither the merchants 
of England were by RY of parliament to carry their 
wool, <loth, lead, and tin, for the ſelling them by the great. 
What were the ſtaple commodities of this realm may be ſeen 
in the ſtatute of 14 Richard II. C. i. as weo!, leather, wood- 
fells, lead, tin, &c. The ſtaple of wool was removed to 
V eſtminſter, Canterbury, nn Briſtol, Lincoln, and 
Hull. | 
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more favourable opportunity ſhould offer to renew the 
war. This peace could not be brought about without 
their king's obtaining his liberty; 10 firmly did they 
inſiſt upon that article. To ſettle this affair. Edward 
ha appointed commiſſioners to treat with the Scots, 
concerning king David's liberation, This negociation, 
Fhich went on ſlow! ly, ended at length in a treaty which 
was concluded a Newcaſtle, July the [ 3th, 1354, 
whereby Edward obliged himſelf to ſet David free for a 
ranſom ct lourtcore tho uiand marks of ſilver“ . This 
treaty was ratified a little after by * Prince of Wales, 
his ſon, but it was not executed, j 
nued a priſoner till 13 
On the conc! lun of this treaty, Edward bent his 
thoughts chiefly towards France. 1 truce being 
about to expire, he inveſted the prince of Wales his ſon 
with the duchy of Guier m and ha vying y nt himthither, 
commande d him to renew the hoſtilities g. Whilſt the 
prince of \V es was prepa ring to rene 4 the war in 
Guienne, the king his father avis ig landed at Calais 
ava ed Bo ulonnols and Artois withc ut Opp it ion. 
Edward {taid not long in France, but ſhortly returned 
to England, where the Scots has titken Berwick bh The 
Pp! 1ze, ſo that they had opened for themielves a pattuge 
into Englarrd. 
Soon After his arrival he called a parliament, which 
met at Weitminſter, November 25, 1355. Hz et 
forth the treachery of the Scots, who after a treaty con- 
cluded and ratified, had abulzd his ſincerity, e luflered 
themſelves to be ſeduced by the king of France. The 
Yarlame nt knowing the neceſſity of recover 0: Berwick, 
and the! king's 5 Cccaſion for money 10 contin ue che war 
witli Fra ce, granted him a tax of fifty ſhillings upon 
every ſaclc of wool {old in the kingdom for fix years 7. 
Vith this ald ch e king ratied an army, and marched to- 
wards the borders of Scotland. U pon his approach the 
1tted Berwick, after havin; g demoliſhed the ſor- 
tificaticns, which he revenged by ravaging their coun- 
try. This proceeding of the Scotch alterc« king's 
mind as to peace and cauled him to take a new courſe 
with re ſpect to the allairs ct Scotland. As Baliol Was 
entirely GC] pendant on the king of England, Edward 
thought it neceiliry, in order to ſtop the progreſs of the 
Scotch in tavour of their king Davy 4, to caule Baliol to 
reſign the crown of that realm in the be gin: ung of 1.3 36 
for a penſion of two thouſand pound ſterling per annum. 
This was a {mall recon npence for a cron, had it not 
been an imaginary one, Which Baliol vas not very un- 
willing to part u 1th. This reſignation proved fatal to 
David; by that means, he was more cloſely confined, 
and loſt the hopes he had entertained of recovering his 
liberty. 
By the Collection of Public Acts, p. 802, it appears 
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See Act. Pub. Vol. v. p. 793, 799- 

+ Some affirin, that king Joan had already ene the 
dauphin Charles his ſon with that duchy, and that his fo doing 
was the cauſe of breaking the truce. But there is no mention 
of this circumſtance either in the French hiſtories, or in the 
Collection of Public Acts. 

+ It is aſſerted, that this ſubſidy amounted to more than 
three hundred and fifty thouſand marks a year, fo cuniiderable 
was the woollen trade in thoſe d days. 

Edward torgave him half the ſum, on condition he would 
pay the other half puincrually on the days agreed on. The act 
for this purpoſe 15 dated at Welſtmintter the 10th of Auguſt 
1356. Act. Pub. V. 862, 

Rapin, who gives a circumſtantial account of this engage- 
ment, called the Battle of Poi Ctiers, ſays, the king of Þ rance 
committed at firſt a very great error, by cauſing his cav: ry to 
diſmount and begin ihe igt. The horſec, little accuſtomed to 
charge on foot, were not able to break through the Engliſh 
who. had the advantage of the ground, in a country full of 
hedges, through which \ there was a neceſſity to paſs in order to 
force their intrenchments. The unhorſed cavalry being beaten 
back with great loſs, the infantry ſupplied their place, and met 

he ſame refiſtance, in ſpite of the king's endeavours, who 
maintained the hght for the ſpace of four hours, animating his 
troops by his voice and example, without fearing to expole his 
perſon to the moſt imminent dangers. How much ſocver he 
might exert himſelf, it was not poſſible for him to rout this 
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ing ha EYE» DTLNG e with his whole army hould ſurrent 


at ditcretis n. This reſolution was not liked by the 
Prince, who repized that he would chuſe rather to die 
word in hand, than do any thing repugnant to his bo- 
nour, and the glory ot the Engliſh name and nation, 
All prolpect ol an accommodation bel ng nated over, 
the Prince of Wales animated his troops bv a ſhort 

telling them, © That victory Sed not on 
« numbers, but on bravery; that for his own part, he 
ec was determined to conquer or die; and that he would 
not expoſe his country to the diſgrace of paving hs 
„ ranſom.“ King John's generals adviſed him to fare 
this little army, which would ſhortly be in want of ne- 
ceflaries. This acl vice was not conſiſtent with his im. 
patience ; and therefore full of the pleaſing protpert ct 
taining an caly victor: Ys Al L of revenge ing Bist ubjcts 
ved to attack the enemy. 
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handful of E nolith, whom the neceſſit y of co! ning nau: 
rors Cauted to night deſperately, be! ing Moreover en 1COura? ged lb 
the example of the prince, who performed that day acts of w ; 
dom and yaiour comparab le to om e the wi , afar 
gencrals. Of four ſons which 17 e had with 
a1! uns the three eldeſt having made o Eh 5 e 8 with ei ght hun- 
dred ſpearmen, their retreat did not a little contribute to the 
diſcouragin t ie reit of the army. In the mean time King 
John, "me red on by deſpuir, ſig lized Dich in all places 
where was tine moſt dange 55 and dreu upon him the braveſto 
his enemies. Though he ſound himteltf deſerted by his men 
he failed not to ſtrike terror into the Wa daring; but in 2 
appearance he would at length have ſunk under the mucin 
of enemies which ſurrounded him on all ſides, and took f = 
him all hopes of fav ing his iſe. if Denis de Miorbeck, a Knie 
of Artois, after ha ving diſperſed thoſe who rolled him die 
mot 3 had not eurneſt ly perſuaded him to yield him 5 
(elf a priſoner. He would very fain have delivered his [wor 
to none but the prince of Wales, but as the prince 11 as at 700 
self into the 
great a diſtance, he was forced 10 ſurrendgr hünten in 
hands of Morbeck, with Philip his fourth fon, about e 
years old, who had all along fought by his ſide. Iath! er | 5 
action ſo fatal to F rance, "hors were not above ſix thou Fr 
men flain : ule among that number were eight hun; red. noble? 
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the duke of Bourbon, a prince of the blood; the d 5 
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alter the battle, folemn thanks and praiſes were 
to God in the Engliſh camp for this gre 
The prince thanked his troops in fuch —— 
«aſcribed to them the honour of the day, without the 
mention of hirfelf. After this he ſet out for Bour- 
len with an ineſtimable booty, an Cl 1256 with 
at a number of priſoners, that it would have beet 
1 matter for he Engliſh to defend themſclves in 
caſe > th a mat in been attac ec Gy III. battle Was [OUT 
on he 1 19th of September, 1356. ” 
fx Frenchmen to one En, 25 1 
been more in number th: 
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8 c tory being brought to England, 
The news of this victory being bro alan. 


the pe ople were greatly rejoiced, and th c bing 7 
\foirings to be offered up to God tor eight 
doadegle in all the es Of the kingdom. The 
prince of Wales ſpent the winter at Bourdeaux, where 

Fon m the pope went to lum, and preſſed him 
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pubit ic tha: 
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o cloſe, that he conſented, in 1337. with the appro- 
bation of the king his ſarher, to a truce for two years, 
in which were included ali the alles of both crowns. In 
1 | he came into In; and, bringing his 

with tim. When they m. ade their entry 


\ 
„tlie prince of Wales rode on a little b 5 
pad by the | ding f (Fran e's ſide, who was mounted on: 
Kre lite courſor, udlorned with Aer og, 
Thon wh Edward diiputed vith him the tit tle of king of 
France, he treated him in all reſpects as a king, ſo that 
| he had come to pay a viſit, rather 

ban that he was a Þ iloner, It was in this noble any 
it the father and {on ſtrove to out- 
comforting the unfortunate king, by 
due to a great prince, in what 
tune may have placed him. It is ſaid, 
that when LI recerved the news of the victory of 
oGters, ke told th 5fo that were about him, that His 
| 1”) Th ius a ſucceſs, was not comparable 

-h the generous behaviour of the 
Kin: x Je Yan and prince Philip his fo on. 
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cr in the palace of the Savoy“ 


rab free m they could defirc. 
ROW in [11s Power his tO moſt potent 
# of France at London, 8 7 the king 
An a at Jathany, in Hampihire, King David 
have had his liberty before, bur uant to the 
ed upon thres years back. Edward was, 
ver, prevailed upon by the queen his fiiter, and 
ey the treaty made in 1334. To that end 
ned paftborts to amhaſſadors from Scotland, who 
3 a ſhort truce, obtained the ir king's liberation, 
von nearly the fame terms as thoſe which were in the 
firſt treaty. They obige d themſelves to pay for his 
atom a Hundred thou! marks ſterling. mcd e1 
th und every year till the whole th ould be paid; for 


<uity of the payment Heer, the King of Scotland 


re twemy hoſtages. At the fame time, a truce for 

concluded between the two nations. 

wich was relcaleq upon theie conditions, which he took 

Ce to Muy as ſoon as he was retuthed | into his King- 
dom, after eleven years ptivity. 

Tne mices Edvard had lately ſigned with France and 
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ne in Which the king of France and the other 

deln Oncrs had ied a hare. The tournament he 

Mat "Day, | vn the 23d of April, 1358, being *. 
ay, Hatton ol { the order of the G: Arter, wa 

had ever been ſeen in Cos 

abant, with tfeveral other ſove- 

an infinite an ot knights of all 
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t, and. were iplendidly entertained. 
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On the 27th of N ovembet, 1358 
of Riſing, 1 in Norfol It, aged fixt) 

It years con ſit nement, I: 
ther, 15 che marriage ol this queen was fatal to the king 
her huſband, it was no leſs ſo to France, fince it 
proved the occaſion of a long and bloody war, whi 

brought that kingdom to the very brink of d 71 
rd after dicd Joanna, the eldeſt « BIT NLCT of Ia- 
bella, and filter to Edward. They were b in terred 


he choir of the church! 0 e 
in the choir ot the church belonging to the Grey Friars, 
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| as his lands belonged to the de- 
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meines which the king of Navarrc held in Normandy, 
Fuward took polleſſion of them, and gave 


lord Holland. 
Charles the dauphi 


them to the 
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on to king John of 
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France, held the reins of the government of that coun— 
the +++] C1, An mac I, ve 
by tlie ditie 01 ice Uu eNnNant-2ent Tal, qhich Was atter- 


wards Wangen! into that of regent. 
; 1 
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greatly embroiled by t! factious people, 0 


© Cala 8 801 
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that it was not | poſuble io think of any projcct to free 
their king. The allairs of France were at that time in 
a der lo! rable era Charles the B. 5 King of INavarre, 
ti ugh delcendded lrom the farnilv royal a of France, da aily 
ſtirrecl 1 up commotions an Ree” in Paris, where he 
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nad a POWEri ul arty. . periuaued the French to 
abridve the power of the regent, which they accordingly 
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Wender {ort of pcopie, elper zal! \ the pealants, 0 whom 
they 3a * the nick name Ot 7e A 4 0 Bon Homme. By 
opprethon thete poor wretcnes were at length. 3 to 
they 
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Cut as he was fully in- 
1 Te : 1 1 3 : 
formed of the diſturbances ia 1 Lange, he believed he 


could not purchate too dearly a freedom, Blor ama n 
put it in his power to reitore peace in his kinzdon For 


which reaſon, he agreed with 1 and: upon a 3 
which was diſadvantageous to France, whereby he gave up 
ſeveral provinces to the crown of England. The ge- 
ꝛeral aſſembly of the ſtates being met upon this occaſion 
in 13 50, found the conditions ſo hard, that they refuted 
to ratify the. treaty. The ſtates plainly perceiving by 
this refulal, that they had given a pretence to renew the 
war, offered the nt all neceſſary aſſiſtance to pro- 
cure better terms, by force of arms; but they promiſed 
more then they performed. Edward complained of 
having been impoſed upon, and altering on a ſudden his 
carriage to king John, he contined him in the caſtle of 
Sommerton, from whence he atterwards had him re- 
ae to the Tower of London. Without doubt, he 
did not think it prudent to leave that prince at London 
upon his parole as he was betore whilit he himiclf 
ſhould be in the heart of France, where he was reſolved 
to Carry the war. 

The preparations for this {reth expedition were procli- 
gious. An army of a hundzed thoutand men, which 
Edward traniported to Calais in October, was a plain 
indication, that lus deſign was to make a powerful effort 
to {ſubdue France, hilt the troubles ot that kingdom 
offered him a fair opportunity. As toon as his forces 
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and it was now in poſlefion of Henry, duke of Lancaſter, 
+ Or James Goodman, 
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were landed he divided them into three bodies. The 
firſt was commanded by the duke ot Lancaſter, who 
had lately given his only INE In marriage to John 
of Ghent, third ſon of the king“. The prince of Wales 
headed the ſecond, and the king himſelf commanded 
the laſt. With theſe numerous troops, conducted by 
the three molt renowned generals then in Europe, J. d. 
ward marched into France without any oppoſition. 


After having traverſed Artois, he entered Cham- 
> 
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pagne, and A rr Rheims, in order to ſurprize 
— city; but miſſing his aim, he advanced to Sens, 

anch he took without much di Hculty. The duke of 
3 perceiving he was not in a condition to {ave 


his country tron? ! 
ning ot 1300, a 
Paying down t 


eng ravaged, obtained in the begin- 
teparate truce for three years, upon 
vo hundred thonutand florins, and en- 
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2055249 $324 tO türnilh tue In, o11 ih army with proviſfons. 
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and Gatinois were 1Gered. Fuwards aim being tO 
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induce the French to come to a battle, he did all he 


could to rvekę them to it: he encamped about the 


latter end of Lent, within ſeven Teacues of Paris, be- 
veen Chart f e Herrv; but this would not 
draw the dauphin out of Paris: he then advanced to the 
very g of the citv. but was not able to attain his ends, 
U Pl the moke of the villages ſet on fire by the Eng- 
ih, might have been teen from the walls of the casatal. 
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Hrudlent to run an 


:t Paris was bie 


The dauphin, LO WAOIN was att Wards Sen Uk 
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name of the Vile, was, in effect, te 


hazard oa this occalton. COILS 
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City, and all Edward's Pravadoes could not make hin 
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Then carl of Richmond. The duke of 2 ſter had 
two dau ghters, Maud and Blanch. Maude, after had bee: 
married firit to Ralph, ſon and heir to the lord Saf tord;z and 
after his death, to William, duke of Zealand, died without 
iſſue in 1309, by which means the whole eſtate fell to her fit: 
Blanch, who was married to the earl of Richmond in 1360, 
who upon the death of his father-in-law was made duke of 
Lancaſter. Dugdale. 

+ This peace, which anaulled all former treaties, and 
which ſerved tor neden to new rights, makes a very con- 
{rderable epocha in the Englith hiſtory, with regard to the 
difterences between the two crowns, So that there i is NO un- 
derſtanding the relation of the events which enſued, without a 
perfect knowledge of the articles of this treaty, It is there- 
fore abſviucely neceflary to infert them here, abridging them 
however as much as poſlible without rendering them oblcure. 


TREATY OF BRETAGNE. 
Signed May the 8th, 1360. 


1. Impri mis, IT is agreed, that the King of England, be- 
ſides what he holds already in Guienne and Gaſcoi: 7ne, ſhall 
have ſor himſelf, his heirs and ſucceſſors, and ſhall hold in 
the ſame manner as the king of France 0 his eldeſt ſon, or 
their anceſtors kings of France have held, namely, what is in 
1 in ſoverei; Inty, and what is in demeſne, in demeſne, 

e following particulars: Poictiers, and the whole earldom of 
ow, with the Fiefs of 'T houars and Bellevill—Xaintes and 
al Xaintonage, on both fides of the Charente—Agen, and all 
As rene —berigueux and all Limoſin— Cahors and all Quercy 
— Tarby and ail the Country of Bigorre— The Earldom of 
C5: ur-—Angoulc me and al! Angoumois—Rhodez and all 
Rovergne— nat all the lords whoſe lands lie within the 
above aid territories, as the carl of Foix, Armagnac, the 
1 of Feet the \ count of Limoges, and all others 

Hall do homage to the king of England. 
gat the king of Englat ad ſhall have 
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Montreuil 


onthieu and its dependencies, 
-aftle, and territory, with the 
Couloigne, Homes, Wall, 


The City and 
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N carldom of Guiſnes, in like man- 
FUN! che 111. 
„e All tne ule adjacent to the aboye-named coun- 


It is alſo agreed that the king of France and the 


Dauphin his eldeſt. on, ſhall make over to the king of Eng- 
all Within a year after Michaelmas next enſuing, all the 
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France from the impending W by 
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honours, obediences, homages, 


N allegiances, rights, dom'nion 
mere and mixed, and all kind 


of jurifdictions, hich aud Ba, 


reſorts, ſafeguar * atronages of churches, and all : 
of lord.nips and for /erei; -mics, wich all the richts which t 
had or might have nad under any title or colour 
whatever, velted in them or in the crown of! 


. 1 9 1 Y * 2 : 
aforeſaid places, and their dependencies, without 
3 | FRE 2h wy 4 
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by their letters-patent, all relates 


__ » a - 
nubles "Y and burg. 185 fn (, bes { T5 K 11) 4 Ci 
manner as they « abe yr the kines of E. nee, 
leaſe them from all! jomages, foo! ies: ob! 


ſubje tions, per fol nec qd by any Of £12 em to tie K 

or to the 8 in what anger * er. 
VIII, That the king of E ng! unt mall 

places, with all their appu ies, and dependencie: 

them, himſelf and fcc 3 by inheritance 

in don neſne, what the kin Fr 

ſervice, ſovereignty, and 


1 


reſort, what tlie kin. 
in that manner; and that al! allenacions made 
France within 
land 
void. 
IX. That the king of E ng! 
places what did not belon to 
manner as the kings of 8 Lid or do now hold them 
X. That if within the limits of the la 10 | 
are any Wlilch belonged not to the kin rs Of En; 
in polleſſion Of the Ling Of E. aMtICC On the da\ | 
Porctiers, September the 19th, 1356, they ſhall.1 
king of England in the manner -torelard. 
XI. 'F'h: it the king of Fra: Ce, and the prince 
for them and for their ſuce etl; us, hall make over 


+! 1 A a 
ie ſeventy years paſt, that the kin 
r = of f * ml . y 1 "1 8 
Vere iſpollcitcd of them, {ſhall be annulle 

3 _ "ated 
Pall holy 2 A mne. Wy got * 
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of England, within a year after lichaelmas next 

of right, lordthip, and ſovereienty over the lo! 8 
and that all the ne 'Cts of the taid countries ha been 
liege- men and ſubjects of the kings of Englan id and their in 
celiors and heirs, who {hall hold die faid lande, as liege de 


rat: Nee, Wilt: ze 
chee, hom: 4805 
tume 
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reigns, and as nel, hbours 43 * 1 ing rom of } 
recormZzing any . weréiguty, or paying any Obed 
reſort, oy lubje< Lion, and without being Tr ble at an) 
hereattcr to any fecognizance or ſervice, to the crow! © 
France. 
XII. That the i {112 of France and his eldeſt ſon __ = 
preſsly renounce the {aid reforts and fovereig!ttess and Fo 
rights which they have or way have oer all the 7 
which by the pretent treaty are to belong to the king di 0 
land. That the In 


king of Kugland and bis eldeſt 3 rele: 
part, ſhall expretsly rendunce all things to which e LH 
3 


2 1 5 7 oF 10 icy) 
This famous treaty which was ware ria in eight 
was approved by both the kings: John was con- 
I to Calais in July, and ſtaid there four months, 

* 4 — * — . Sa aſh . 12 Py : 
cording to the agreement. At his url meal he was 
f i | upon by Edward's four ſons, wit thewed him all 
walted Ut" | 


: 8 Un o the king their fatlier's deſire. 
poſſible relpect puriuant to AP 


0 As, 


ductec 
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| aives them not a right, and all other demands which 
__ 95 before to the king of France, particularly the right 
* of the crown of France: the homage and ſovereignty 
7 * 560 of Normandy and Touraine, and of the carldom 
of the < i Maind; the homage and ſovereignty of Bretagne; 
18 and ſovereignty of the carldom of Flanders, and in 
yeneral all other demands. 1 hat the two kings (hall recipro- 
cally and for ever renounce and quit Claim to all things not 
ſpecified in the preſent treaty, and*{ha]! 4a7ree together at * 
luis upon the day and place, that the ſaid renunciations ſhall be 


made. 
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The four months were ſpent in drawing up all the ne— 
ceſſary acts, as well for the explaining as for the con- 
ſirming and executing the traty; that they might all be 
ſigned the ſame day; and on the 24th. of Od ober the 
tuo kings ſigned and ſwore to the treaty at Calais, hi- 
ther Edward repaired ſome days before. All matters 


FI 
relate 
TI 


Chalons, Troyes, Charttes, "Toulouſe, Lyons, Orleans, 
Compcigne, Caen, Tours, Eourges. 

XIX. The king of France {hall be conducted to Calais, and 
ſhall ſtay there four months, the firſt month at the king of 
England's expence, and the other three at his own charges. 

XX. Within a year after his departure from Calais he fhall 
reſtore to John, earl of Montfort, his land of Montfort, for 
which, the ſaid earl ſhall do him liege-homage. 

XI. Moreover it is agreed, that as to what relates to the 
diſpute about the duchy of Bretagne, between Charles de 
Blots and John de Montfort, the two kings or their commiſ- 


b fil, That in order to execute the preſent treaty, the king toner mal ee to ſettle it as ſoon as poilibie. g 3 
of England ſhall cauſe the king of E rance to be conducted to | in Cale they do it not in a twervemorith, the common friends ; 
Calais witnin three weeks after Midſummer-Day next, at the Deen ras thall 9 10 0h ne W e | hat in ; 
expence of the king of England, the charges of the king of J Cafe the e = friends of the parties cannot ſucceed in {tx 1 
France's houſhold only excepted, | | months, they Lall bring their informations to the tw o kings, 

X[V. That the king of France ſhall pay to the king of Eng- 4 V wk by theinſelves, or by their commiſſioners, {hall ule EIT 
lund three millions of crowns of gold, two of which make a desen to determine the lult re Wo amen 
noble, namely, ſix hundred thouſand crowns at Calais, four i nat ” the affair cannot be deeided in 1;X months, then the 
months after the king of France's arrival there; and four parties {hall do as they thing tit, with the two knights inter- 
bundred thouſand every year aſterwards, till the whole four poling. And the friends of the {aid claimants my altas tem, 
millions are paid. without incurring for ſo doing any blame, reproach, or detri- 

XV. That the king of France having paid within the ſaid . . L nat If one of the Parties retule as 2ppear before the 
term of four months the firſt ſix hundred thouſand crowns, de- f *W® SIGs or their COmmItNOnCrs, or i tne two sings having 
livered the hoſtages here under-named, and put into the hands ien judgement, —_ of ere p retuſes to al bran in it, | 
of the king of England the town of Rochelle and earldom of Jeet, ines (hall [t1}] do their r e as mare mem ages 
Guiſnes, he ſhall be ſet at liberty, and ſhall be free to go from without any force. That the homage of Bretagne ſhall remain 
Calais into his own kingdom, provided he ſhall not make war to ine 114 of T ränce. | 
againſt the king of England till the treaty is fully executed,  AAlL Ihe Poul {fon of the lands reciprocally Sa by 

| : tis treaty, {hall be confirmed eVery ume that one Ot the two 
The hoftages to be delivered to the king of England, as well (oe kings thall require it. 
that were talen priſoners at the battle Poꝛicliers as others, XXIII. Ine king of France ſhall reſtore within the ſpace 
are as follow : of a year to Philip of Navarre, whatever belongs to him, as 
Lewis, earl [aftervrards duke] The earl of Brenne. well in his own as in his wite's rigat, in the «ingdom of 

of Anjon *. The earl of Vaudemont, France. And he and his adhierents {hall have ſu{ficient letters 
John, earl of Poitiers, {after- The carl of Forez. of pardon, | 

wards duke of Berry x.] The viſcount of Beaumont. XXIV. The king of England may, for this time only, diſ- 

Philip, duke of Orleans, [ bro» The lord of Coucy. poſe of the eſtate of Cxeoftrey d*'Harcourt, on condition that | 
tier to king John.] The lord of Fiennes. the policilor ſhall hold it of the duke of Normandy, or of ſuch | 

The duke of Bourbon. The lord of Preaux. other lord to whom relief of the ſaid eſtate is due. | 

The earl of Blois, or his bro- The lord of St. Venant. XXV. No perſon, or country which have been ſubject to 
ger. Ihe lorl of Garentieres. one of the two kings, and who by the preſent treaty are to be 

The earl of Alencon, or Peter The dauphin of Auvergne. ſubjectto either of them, ſhall be moleſted for any thing paſt. | 
his brother, The lord of Hanoeſt, XXVI. All the lands confiſcated on the ſcore of the war 

The earl of St. Pol. The lord of Montmorency. between the two kings, ſhall be reſtored to the proprietors. 

The earl of Harcourt, The lord William of Craon. The bamihed ſhall be reſtored to their eſtates and honours, | 


The earl of Portien. 


| The lord Lewis of Harcourt, 
The earl of Valentinois. 


The lord John de Ligny. 


Priſoners who are to be hoſtages. 


Philip of France, [who was af- The earl of Dammartin. 
terwards duke of Burgundy, "The earl of Ventadour, 
king John's ſon. ] The earl of Salbruch. 
The earl of Eu. The carl of Ancours. 
The ear: of Longueville. The earl of V endome. 
lhe earl of Ponthieu. The lord of Craon. 

The earl of Tancarville, The lor.! of Deval. 


ngland. The 
may take alon 
ings ſhall a 


Ene 3 
A0 all give abſolute leave ro go away. 


king of F. ithin three months after the departure of the 
kin of _ from Calais, he ſhall deliver as hoſtages to the 
an tk * and, four of the moſt ſubſtantial burghers of Paris, 
reas each of the following towns: Rouen, St. Omer's, 
„ Amiens Beauvais, L' 3 ; 
> Dcauvais, L'Iſſe, Douay, Tournav, Rheims, 
Both ſons to king John. | 


king of France at his departure from Calais, 
g with him ten of the hoſteges, ſuch as the two 


gree upon; to which ſaid hoſtages the king of 


within a year after king John's departure from Calais, the 
lords of Fronſac and Galhard exccepted. 

XXVII. Within a year after his going from Calais, the 

goung ) 

king of France ſhall cauſe to be delivered to the king of 
England, all the lands given up by the, preſent treaty. 

XXIII. It is likewite agreed, that as ſoon as the king of 

ail have delivered up tne lan ere ſpeciiied, wit! 
France {hall ! delivered up the lands here f. |, with 
the neceſſary renunciations and mandates, namely, Ponthieu, 
Monttor za1intonze, and Angoumois, the king of Eng— 
Monttort, Saintonge, and Ang „the king Eng 
land, at his own Charges, ſhall put him in poſſeſſion of all 
that himſelf or his allies hold in Touraine, Angou, Maine, 


they hold their temporalities. It chen hold lands of both 
kings, they fhall be ſubject to both. 
XXXI. There ſhall be good friendihip and alliance be- 


tween the two kings, notwithſtanding any other alliances, cſpe- 


Clally with Scotland and Flanders. | 


XXXII. The king of France and his eldeſt ſon ſhall 
renounce all alliance with the Scots, and ſhall promiſe 
not to aſſiſt them againit the king of England, who on his 
part ſhall be obliged to the fame thing with reſpect to the 
Fleminas. 


= earl of Joigny. The maiihal of Denham. Berry, Auvergne, Burgundy,, Champagne, Picardy, Nor- 1 
e earl of Sancerre. The lord D'Aubigny. mandy, and the Ifle of France, Bretagne expreſsly excepted, 1 
5 5 8 as well as all the lands which by the pretent treatv are to be- 1 
Ann. theſe ſixteen priſoners which are to be hoſtages, en to the bios of eee, | 
Al no longer be deeme : WEE . CC g 1 
my tan Are but 1 . XXIX. The king of France ihall at his expence put the ; 
4 8 * - 7 1 > 7 » » * . * % e * S 8 : x i 3 
the gd of YO Bur 3 Area e Has pay one before king of England in poſielſion of all that is 10 be welded up to 
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als with; * im Sue an ene 07. em Comes. not don him. If any ſubjects prove rebellious and diſobedient, the | 
in three weeks after Midſummer-Day, he thall ſtill | ing of France Yhall 1 ubmit at his ow | 
e reckoned a priſon „5 © Þ king of France thall compel them to ſubmit at his own 
” 4 - » ' — * 1 - | 
to return into En . * 8 rained Dy tne king ot France charge, and the king of England ſhall be obliged to do the 1 
VII. If Aa 8 10 K F Enel wich tame on his part. And the two kings ſhall be bound to aſliſt 1 
- Oo - 1 «2 > 2 a ; 
eve, the king of F © naitages go out of England witnout one another to that end when required, at the expence of the : 
"oh; L 10 of France ſhall be obliged to ſend others of the party requiring ; 
al 3 Our month 1 3. . 1 0 0 1 PIER wa wy © . . 0 
mayor of St. Omer” s. after me bailiff of Amiens, * the XXX. The clergy ſhall be ſubject to that king of whom | 
3  Umer's ſhall be certified thereof by the king of : 
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No. XXIV. XXIII. The two kings _ cauſe the preſent treaty to 
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relating to the treaty being finiſhed, king John was {et 
at liberty on the 26th of the ſame month. Edward, be- 
fore his departure, gave him a ſenſible mark of friend- 
ſhip, in permitting bim to take along with him prince 
Philip his ſon, who had been made priſoner at the bat- 
tle of Poictiers: and the two monarchs, upon parting 
gave one another mutual tokens of friendſhip and eſteem. 
On John's arrival at St. Omer's, he ratified by his let- 
ters-patent, and voluntarily ſwore to all the articles of 
the above treaty. The reſt of his behaviour every way 
anſwered to his beginning; and he ſhewed, upon all oc- 
caſions, that his intention was to perform the engage- 
ment he had entered into. The more to convince the 
world of his unfeigned fincerity, he put Edward in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the countries which had been made over to 
him. 

The peace between the two crowns being now firmly 
eſtabliſhed, Edward {ent Sir John Chandos“, in 1361, 
to France, with the title of heutenant-general, to take 
upon him the government of his poſſeſſions in that king- 
dom. This year Edward reſtored to the alien priors + 
the lands which he had taken from them twenty years 
before to ſupply the charges ot the war; and this year 
allo the plague, which {till raged in England, deprived 
the king lom of the duke of Lancaſter, the moſt eſteemed 
of the Engliſh nobility. He founded the collegiate 
church of Leiceſter, and in the fame place an hoſpita) 
tor three hundred poor men, which ſtill fubtitts J. 

The prince of \Wales took this tranquil opportunity 
to eſpouic Joanna of Kent, his coutin, who was countets 
dowager of Holland. | 

The next year, 1362, the king erected the duchy of 
Guienne into a principality, under the name of the 
Principality of Aquitaine, which he ſolemnly inveſted the 
prince his ton with, obliging him only to pay yearly, in 
lieu of all ſervice, an ounce of gold to the crown ot 
England ||, Edward fpent the remainder of this year in 
making ſeveral wile regulations with his parliament con- 
cerning the government of England. Such, for exam- 
ple, was the decrecing that for the time to come, 1n the 
courts of juſtice and in all Public Acts, the Englith lan- 
guage ſhould be ule inſtead of the French or Norman, 
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be ratified by the pope, and confirmed by oaths, cenſures, &c. 
in the ſtronzeſt manner. The two kings ſhall procure cach 
for himſelf, all the diſpenſations and abſolutions requiſite to get 
the preſent treaty fully executed, 

XXXIV. Icis alſo agreed, that the collations to benefices, 
made during the war, ſhall be valid and ſtand as they are. 

XXXV. The ſubjects of both kings may come and ſtudy 
in the two kingdoms, and ſhall, enjoy the privileges of the 
unmveri1ties, 

XXXVI. And that the preſent treaty be well and duly exe- 
cuted, the two kings ſhall mutually give one another the ſol- 
lowing ſecurities. Letters under their great ſeals : the oaths 
of the two kings, of all the princes of their blood, and of twenty 
of the moſt conſiderable lords of each kingdom. If there are 
any perſons who refuſe to obey, all proper methods ſhall be 
taken to compel them to it, The two kings ſhall renounce all 
violent ways and hoſtilities in caſe of non-periormance, It 
through the diſobedience of ſome perſons, any of the atoreſaid 
articles cannot be executed, the two kings ſhall not for that 


reaſon go to war, but ſhall endeavour to bring the ſaid perſons 


to reaſon. 

XXVII. Hem, It is agreed by the preſent treaty, that all 
former treaties ſhall be null and void, and that neither of the 
two kings ſhall make any uſe of them. 

XXXVIII. The preſent treaty ſhall be ſworn to at Calais 
by the two kings perſonally, and within a month after the 
king of France's departure from Calais, they ſhall interchange- 
ably ſend their letters-patent conhrming the ſaid treaty, 

XXXIX. Neither of tne two kings ſhall procure, by him- 
ſelf or by another, any innovations or obſtacles from the court 
of Rome againſt the preſent treaty, If it ſhould happen that 
the pope ſhould go about to make any alteration, the two 
kings ſhall oppoſe it to the utmolt of their power. 

XL. As to-the ten hoſtages which the king of England is 
to deliver up to the king of France, the two kings ſhall agree 
at Calais upon the manner and time of their delivery. | 

* Raum acquaints us, that Chandos was one of the moſt 
accumpliuzed lords then in England: he was aftable and tem- 
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ENGLAND. 


which had been in uſe ever ſince William the Co 
ror. In this parliament the king declared, that bite 
come to his fiftieth year, he would have it ſolening, 
as a fort of jubilee. To that end, he granted à OY 
pardon to all offenders for all crimes what ſoever 2 
itſelf not excepted. He confirmed alſo a nw 8 | 
Charta, which was confirmed ten ſeveral times Mt 
reign. Shortly afterwards Edward created Lionel E 
lecond fon, duke of Clarence; John of Gaunt, his thin 
lon, duke of Lancaſter; and the fourth, whoſ — 
was Edward, earl of Cambridge. In ſhort, after "= 
ing eſtabliſhed a ſtaple tor wool at Calais, he ſpent the 
reſt of the winter in entertainments and diverſions, He 
took a progreſs into ſeveral counties, attended by * 
principal noblemen and French hoſtages, who rartock 
of all the recreations which the people ſtrove in emuls. 
tion of one another to divert their ſovereign with, 
In the beginning ot the year 1363, the prince of Wales 
let out for his government of Aquitaine, He ſreßded at 
Bourdeaux, where he kept his court. This year was 
allo remarkable for king John's return into Enęhad 
where he came to yield himſelf a priſoner again, in order 
to atone for the fault the duke of Anjou, his ſecond for 
had committed in withdrawing from Calais without 
leave“. Such is the account given by ſome hiſtorians 
but it appears to be without foundation. The following. 
however, ſeems to have been the real cauſe: among 
the thirty hoſtages in the hands of Edward, beſides the 
burghers of ſeveral cities, there were four princes of the 
blood; namely, Philip duke of Orleans, brother to 
king John; Lewis, duke of Anjou; John, carl of Poic. 
tiers, afterwards duke of Berry ; and the duke of Bour- 
bon. 'Thele four princes, who were commonly ſtiled, 
The Lords of the Flower-de-Luce,” being tired of 
England, tought all poſſible means to return to their 
own country. But this was no eaſy matter, becauſe 
upon thele four hoſtages Edward chiefly relied for the 
full performance of the treaty of Bretagne, and particu- 
larly for the payment of king John's ranſom. Never- 
theleſs, they perſuaded him to agree, that they ſhould 
have their liberty upon the following terms: 
I. That the king ſhould releaſe theſe four priaces, 
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perate in peace, and brave in war; in ſhort, he was a ſubject 
every way qualified for ſo great an employ. As the king de- 
ſigned to gain the affections of his new ſubjects, he had taken 
care to ſend them for governor, a perſon whoſe prudence was 
exceeding proper to produce that effect. Morcover he had 
ſettled upon him a very conſiderable ſalary, which enabled him 
to keep a ſplendid court at Niort in Poictou, where he relided; 
and had inveſted him with power to pardon all ſorts of crimes, 
that both by his outward luſtre, and by the diſtribution of us 
favours, he might be able to procure for his maſter the good- 
will and love of the people lately conquered. 

+ "There were two ſorts of priories, ſuch as were indepen. 
dent like the abbies, and ſuch as depended upon ſome great 
abbey, from which they received their prior. When the con- 
vent to which any priory belonged was beyond fea, it Wi 
ſtiled an alien priory. 

1 He and his father both lie buried in this church. He 
ſtiles himſelf in his will, “ duke of Lancaſter, earl of Derby, 
Lincoln, and Leiceſter,” &c. Knighton, who lived in that 
age, ſays: « Henry, duke of Lancaſter, was the firſt founce! 
« of the collegiate church and hoſpital without South-gate ® 
Leiceſter, in which he placed a dean and twelve can» 
prebendaries, as many vicars and other miniſters, one hun- 
dred poor and weak men, and ten able women to aſſiſt the | 
lick and weak, and ſufficiently endowed the holpit=+ f 
{till in ſome mcaſure ſubſiſts by certain ſtipends paidou: of e 
duchy of Lancaſter, together with divers new charities, Came. 
in Leiceſt. Fant 

S$. The princeſs was daughter of Edmund, car! of 2 
who was beheaded in the beginning of this reign by e 5 
trigucs of queen Iſabella and Mortimer her favourite. Om oy 
called Joanna the Fair, by reaſon of her great beauty See Ui 
beginning of this reign, 3 

So that he was prince of Wales, and of Aquitanes 11 
of Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter and Kent this laſt in 5 
of his wite, 

* dce Act. Pub. vi. 240. 
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chat before the 1ſt of November the territory 
pelville and earldom of Gaure were delivered up to 
of... the ſum of two hundred thouſand florins. 
"I That before the departure of the princes, certain 
ads in Poictou (hould be put into his hands as a pledge. 
J. I. That in caſe the firſt articles was not executed by 
the time agreed on, the lands given in pledge ſhould re- 
main to the king for ever, and that the four Princes 
ould ſurre! nder themſelves again for hoſtages as before. 
This agreement wae ratified by John, and the four 
hoſtages were conducted to Co jals, where they conti- 
ang won their parole, ti the firſt article ſhould be 
executed. 1. Pars oY FF dv W. ara 5 letter 110 the Foros 
of Wales, inſerted in the Collection of Public Acts, 
anch! ly that means 
the pri: ces (dle eſpaired of ſpeed iy recover ins their lib erty. 
The duke of Anjou, More imp atient and lets ſcrupulous 
than the "oft took advantage of the liberty allowed them, 
H that he went clear oft, 2 returned no more. Four 
others, leſs conſicle rable holtages. e, followed his example. 
This is the foundation on hich it, is allerted, that king 
John came and {urrendered himfeif a priſoner, at Lon- 
don. King John, however, was "nb obliged to take 
this ſtep, ſend the ſame 2 
or others of the ſame qua lity in their room“. But 
Froiſtard, whoſe hiſtoric al ] labours are held in great eſti- 
mation, does not tell us that John caſt himnſelf into cap- 
tivity again, but only that one of the motives of his 
voyage Was 105 excuſe, and not to repair the duke of 
Anjou' fault. His words are: *I was then informed 
« and it was true, that king John reſolved to go and 
ſe king Edward his brother in England, and no per- 
fon could make him alter his mind, taking it for 
oranted that he was ſufficiently adviſed to the con- 
trary: and ſeveral barons and prelates told him, that 
he was going to commit a great indiſcretion; but he 
replied, that he had found lo much bonour in the 
king of England and his ſons, that he did not at all 
queſtion but they would prove true and faithful friends 
to him in all things; and, moreover, he had a mind 
to excule the duke of Anjou his fon,” who was re- 
turned into France.” From what has been ſaid, and 
the teftumony of other writers, we cannot but conclude, 
that John did not return into England with a view to 
ſurrender himself as a priſoner, but only to conter with 
Edward in a frie ndly manner. 
Upon his arrival at Dover, Edward ſent thither the 
princes his fons, with a great retinue of nobles, to re- 
cave him and conduct hum to London, where he paid 
all the re; ect due to his rank and * The kings of 
Scotland anc | Cy Prus, who were then in England, made 
bis reception the more end. The former was 
come to pay Edward a viſit, and the latter to deſire his 
ad again{t the iniidels. Upon ſo uncommon an occa- 
fion Edv:2 | took a pleature in entertaining his illut- 
trious gueſts with all poſuble m: agnificence. The 
mayor of London made allo a fplcndid entertainment 
for t ie tour kings on the city's account +. King John 
lodge Im the palac e of the Savoy as before, and was 
treated at till about the middle of 
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c ing he was bound tc 
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f at Lduard's expence, 
ach, three months after his arrival at London, when 
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dee Article XVII. of the T reaty of Bretagne. | 
Bs a roy gran of Sir Henry Picard, Citizen and- 
AX C a ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence, ſays 
fealt which Charge | the four kings, with their retinues, to a 
n his own houſe, where they were mag- 
y entertained, 
6 r P arliamentorum, ſub anno. 
cauſe. of {7a Prince, lays Rapin, give his. people greater 
Warice, he mee Cruel to exccts, and of an unbounded 
count, and N * to death his great men upon no lawful ac- 
e minded n. re o ſole view of confiſcating their eſtates. 
out any regard ning but the gr: atihcation of hi 'S 'patfions, with- 
| ch to At 3 Honky or conſcience. His barbarity was 
ourbon his * ie! fy that he had put to death Blarch de 
Might marry Love, ſter to the queen of France, that he 
Kiltreſ; aria de Padilla, whom he had long kept as his 
Ot five baſtard brothers which he had, the eldeſt 
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he was ſeized with a fit of ſicknefs, which deprived him 
of his life, on the 8th of April, 1364, to Edward's 
great grief, who had a fingular eſteem for his virtue. 
Theres a ſcribed to this prince a ſaying worthy to be 
had in eternal remembrance by poſterity: * Though 
faith and truth were baniſhed from the reſt of the world, 
they ough t nevertheleſs to be preſerved in the mouth of 
kings.” And certain it is, that he was one of the 
moſt brave, liberal, and fincere princes of his time. 
His body was carried to St. Denis in France; and he 
was {ucceeded by Charles V. his fon, who trod not in 
the ſteps of his virtuous fathe 

The fame year, John de Vo ntfort, Edward's ſon- in- 

law, gained the famous battle of Avray againſt Charles 
de Blois his competitor, who was ſlain. This victory 
decided the quarrel between the two houſes, who were 
contending for the Duchy of Bretagne, and produced 
the treaty of Guerande, whereby Bret: gne was aſſigned 
to John de Montfort, who did homa age for 1t to the 
king of France. Betrand du Gueſchn, who ſerved 
Charles de Blois, and became afteru ards very famous, 
was taken in this battle by Sir John Cha! mn general 
of the Engliſh troops in Monttort's tervi In = 
beginning of the year 1365, a pa Aae was held : 
W. eſtminſter, wherein the ſecond ſtatute againſt I 
tions and proviſions from Rome was made; and the 
ſtaple was removed from Calais to Melcomize Regis 
in Dorſetſhire, : and It ich in Suffolk. This vear alto 
Sir Henry Green, chief juſtice, and Sir William Sk; ip- 
withe, another of the juſtices, were very heavily fined, 
impriſoned, and removed from their high ottices, for 
extortion, and other enormities. 

Edward's great acquiſitions in France, cauſed pope 
Urban VI. to demand, in 1366, the tribute which 
John, king of England, had bound himſelf to pay to 
the Roman church, and of which the arrears were due 
for thirty years. He required the payment with ſuch 
haughtineſs and faith in his own power, that he had no- 
minated even beforehand commiſſioners to ſummon 
Edward before him in cate of retuial. The king, how- 
ever, cauſed the pope's dem: ind to be laid betore the 
parliament, wherein it was declared, “ That the king 
of England had not power to bring his realm under 
uch ſervitude and ſubjection without the conſent of his 
parliament : That if neceſſity had drove king John to 
do to, his engagement was null, as being contrary to 
his coronation-oath,” That auzu't aſſembly not con- 
tent with fo particular. 4 deciſion, came allo to this vigo- 
rous reſolution—“ That it the pope ſhould attempt by 
any means whatſoever, to atlert his unjuſt pret; enſions, 
the whole nation ſhould, with all their force, oppoſe the 
lame 1. The firmneſs of the parliament obliged the 
pope to give up his pretentions, and had not only a 
preſent effect, but prevented the king of England from 
being ever after troubled upon a fioutar occaſion. 

The prince of Wales lived three years in Guienne 
without exerciting his military abilities, when on a 
ſudden he was drawn out of this ate of tranquility by 
the ſollicitations of Peter the Crucl, king of Caſtile, 
who was lately expelled from his JominionsS, Peter, 
as a reward for the ſervices which the prince of Wales 
might 
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had lately been ſacrificed to his ſuſpicions, and the other four 
were not ſafe. Henry ear] of Tranitamare, one of them, 
ſeeing himſelf every moment threatened with the ſame fate, 
rebelled againſt Peter, and perſuaded the king of Arragon to 
engage in his quarrel, together with the principal Caſtilian 
lords, who could no longer bear the tyranny of their ſove- 
reign, His enterprize not meeting with ſucceſs at firſt, he 
was repulſed by the tyrant, and forced to fly tor refuge to the 
king of France, who promiſed him aid. Beſides the defire 
Charles had to revenge the death of the queen his ſiſter- in- 
law, he was very glad to find employment for abundance of 
idle ſoldiers who {warmed in France fince the late peace, and 
committed great diſorders. With this view he raiſed for 
Henry's afſiſtance an army, the command of which he gave 
to John de Bourbon, earl of M. arch, the queen's couſin- 
german, and was pleaſed that Du Gueſclin, whoſe ranſom he 
paid to Chandos, ſhould make one in this expedition. 
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might render him, promiſed to yield the province of 
Biſcay to him; and the prince, fluſhed with the hopes 
of freſh acquiſition of victory, levied an army of thirty 
thouſand men, and marched at their head. Henry, 
who had already cauſed himſelf to be crowned at 
Burgos *, having received advice of the march of tie 
Engliſh prince, who advanced towards Navarre (through 
which country Edward was to pals) with a powerful 
army to oppoſe his paſſage. He might very poſſibly 
have exceuted his deſign, conſidering the ſuperiority of 
his forces, if he had avoided coming to a battle, 
This was what the prince of Wales was moſt appre- 
henſive of; and therefore with deſign to provoke him 
to 1t, he ſent him a very inſulting challenge, which 
Henry imagined would turn to his prejudice if he re- 
fuſed to accept. The two armies being near one ano- 
ther, the battle was fought near Nejara, a little town 
on the frontiers of Caſtile. As the fields of Crefly and 
Poictiers had beheld the prince of Wales performing 
wonders, that of Nejara was likewiſe witnels of his 
heroic actions, which after a long ſtruggle made victory 
incline to his fide. The Spaniſh army reinforced with 
a ſtrong body of French troops, was entirely routed. 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, with the marſhal D'Endreghen 
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to the caſtle of Monteil, where he was immed 
veſted, His caſe was now become deſperate 


ately in. 


e, and 
took the reſolution to go to Du Guelc lin in h. x 


8 tent, 
imagining that he would procure him tolerg}1- > cond, 
tions, or help him to make his eſcape. U nluc kil . 
him he found Henry his brother there, T ti 

C J 


princes falling firſt to reproaches, an] then to bl Ws, 
Henry threw his brother to the ground, and ſtabhs . 
him with Dis 0. ig ger. After that he Cauled 11 um! lf t 
be once more acknowledged king of Caſtile withs 
any oppo! ition. 

Lionel [, duke of Clarence, ſecond ſon of F «Jar 
having been contracted to Violante, daughter of John 
Galeazzo, duke of Milan, went about the end of Un, 
1368, to conſummate his marriage, with a (plen did in. 
tinue, and a orcat many noblemen who attend | him! 
do him hoe: Lor ſome time there was n th Un 
entertainme nts and divertions, wiuch were daily renen iy 
in favour of A prince wholc all: ATICC was [9 hong uri: | 
to the duke of Milan. Lionel did not long dun e li 
marriage, as he died in Montierrat five months aft , in 
the thirty- ſecond year of his age. By his firf 11098 
with the only daughter of the carl of Ulſter i: 71 bag] 
he left a daughter called Philippa. 
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were taken priſoners. Henry, having nothing left to 
truſt to in Caſtile after the loſs of his army, retired 
into n, from whence he repaired to Lang uedoc, 
in order to implore the aid of the duke of Anjou, who 


The treaty of Bretaane was io diſadvs 
France, that Charles V. who had him! 
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oy all probability conlc! ted not to it but with an in; 
tion to break it, when a fair opportunity thou. 
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was governor of that province. 


As ſoon as the battle was over, Peter threw himſelf 


at the prince of Walcs's feet, to thank him for reſto- 
ring him to his king dom. The prince of Wales lift- 
ing him up immediate! y, and holding him in his arms, 
ſaid, that it was to God alone he was indebted for the 
victory, and not to a Prince who had only been a weak 
inſtrument in his hand. The conlequence of this good 
ſucceſs was the reſtoratlon of Peter, in 1368, to the 
throne from whence he had been driven. Edward now 
thought of performing liis promiſes, and rewarding the 
brave ſoldiers who had ventured their lives in his ler Ice; 

but Peter, no leſs perfidious than cruel, after having 
long kept them in hopes of proviſions and money, 
repaid them with ingratitude. Poverty and famine ſoon 
bred among Edward s ſoldiers a mortality, which car- 
ried off great numbers, and the fear of loſing the reſt, 
obliged the prince, who was balely uled, to go off ex- 
tremely diſſatisficd. He was even drove to the neceſ- 
ſuy of ſelling his plate, that he might provide for the 
more preſſing occaſions of lus army, till fuch time as 
he ſhould be able to fully to ſatisfy them himſelf, 
During Edward's ſtay in Spain, he caught an illneſs, 
from which he never thoroughly recovered. Thus 
ended the enterprize of the prince of Wales, an enter- 
prize glorious indeed, if we conſider only the iſſue, 
but not very honourable, in regard to the cauſe he 
eſpouſed, ſince it was purely to reſtore to the throne the 
baſeſt of princes, one who was exiled from his kingdom 
for the worſt of cruelties, the greateſt enormitics, and 
the moſt unheard-of barbarities. He, however: re- 
mained but a ſhort time before the vengeance of an in- 
cenſed Deity overtook him, and avenged at once his 
cruelty to his own ſubjects, and his 'perfidy to the 
Engliſh. Du Gueſclin having paid his ranfom, joined 
Henry again, and both together carried a freſſi army 
into the field by the aſſiſtance of France. They made 
ſo great a progreſs, that, in a little time, they were in a 
condition to beſie » Toledo. Peter having haſtened to 


the relief of the city, was defeated, and Tarced to fly 
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With theſe troops, and the aſſiſtance of the Caſtilians, 
Henry marched through Arragon into Caſtile, where the 
tyrant ſaw himſelf in a moment deſerted by all his nobles, 
except one ſingle knight. This defection putting it out of his 

ower to withſtand his brother, he would have retired into 
Pertuga), but was denied entrance. In this perplexity, he 


choſe to go out of Spain by Bayonne, from whence he re- 


paired to Bourdeaux, in order to implore the aid and protec- 
tion of the prince of Wales, If the young Hero had reflected 
2 


itſelf; but king John his father ate: J fairs and hon? 
keeping his word in every punct1 119. ot ries, his! 
and ſucceſſor, whom the French firname the 1; ie, was 
not ſo very ſcrupulous; he was no ſooner on the thro, 
than he endeavourcd to evade what remained uns cut 4 
of the treaty. King John's ranſom was not u. ot pat 
and Charles, it is affirmed, refuſed to pay 1 
upon his acceſſion to the throne: but this is not true. 
becauſe he alwavs t payment, though he ne) 
performed it. Edward, who had ſtill in ki ha 
duke of Berry, the duke of Orleans, and s 3 She 
hoſtages, could not but believe that Char'e« had thourks 
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of renewing the war, and ps is perſuaded that higwa- 
nels was the onlv cauſe of all his dalavs. Tims did of 
fairs linger from the death of John till his ſucceſſor was 


in a condition to take ſuch meaſures, as he judoed mol 
proper to bring about his dens. He always avpeared 
willing to comple te the performance © the treu, 
under colour of paving his father's ranſom, v. Ig he on 
bound himſelf to do, che he aped up vaſt ſums oi mon 
which the ſtates very liberally furniſhed, well kn ing 
for what purpoſe they were deſignecl, With this aid he 
engaged ſeveral German princes in his intereſts, and 
when he thought matters were ripe for execut tion, be 
ſought occaſion to break the Peace W! th [ ngland, in 
1369. 
Edward thought it would be a more P rudent ſtep to 
{ecure the intereſt of the principal lords of Guienne, be 
fore he declared war againſt Fr. ance ; ; but as they ver? 
diſguſted at ſome procceding of F-dward's, the ki gd 
France told them that he would protect them, It ther 
would revolt from their ſovereion Ihen 


and 


and | ſoin him. 1 
cauſe of diiguſt ſeems to have ariſen from the Javing 0 
Guienne a tax called Feuage, or Chimne v. ore ', 
which the prince of Wales levied in order to p the 
arrears due to the troops which he had r: ley for the 
Spaniſh war. The lord d'Albret, the carl of 
nac, Cominges, Perigord, and Carmagne, | ha ale 

up their Vall! ls to complain of this new tax, 1 vel 
their complaints, brought them to the prince, 2% 
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on the unworthineſs of the prince who deſired his aſhſtanch 
he would doubtleſs have cited his requeit, But conſidering 
on this occaſion only the honour of reſtoring * depoſe 
king, and perhaps tired with a tedious idleneſs, he unde 
to replace him on the throne. 

* Bruges is the capital of Old Caſtile, and the 
archbiſhop, It is ſeated partly on a mountain, ind? 9 1 71 
the river Aranzen, 97 miles E. by S. of Leon: and 117 
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eſſes to him upon that ſulyect. Their re- 
ſtrances were ill received, both by reaſon the prince 
N t of money, and becauſe of the haughtineſs 
a . were made. hey then applied to the 
Pence, whom they ſuppoſed to be ſtill fove- 
= lord of Guienne, and defired him to grant them 
FY « of apvyeal to his parliament, Charles not think- 
2 N FA 4 declare his intention, kept them ſome time 
Is Fe Hate of ſuſpence at Paris. The journey of theſe 
r their long ſtay at the court of France, gave 
e of Wales ſome ſuſpicion. He frequently 
wrote to the king his father, to give him notice that 
omething was in agitation at Paris againſt him; but 
theſe warnings had no good effect. The king and [11s 
council imagining that the warlike prince, tired with an 
idle life, vir wy an occaſion to renew tne war, paid no 
+ on to his letters. 

aſt Edward depended on the ſincerity of the 
French, bis ſon's diſtemper growing every day worle, 
turned to a dropſy. The prince's ll {kate ot heaith, and 
the king his father's infirmneſs, haſtened the reſolutions 
of the king of France. As he ſaw that he could nct 
kave a fair opportunity to accompliſh his defigns, he 
anted to the Gaſcon lords, the letters of appeal which 
thor ſued ſor, pretending, notwithitapding his oaths, and 
all the reſignations and renunciations of the late king his 
ather, that he was ſtill ſovereign of Guienne. He built 
his pretenſions upon Edward's not having lent his renun- 
cation to the crown of Frarice, purſuant to the treaty 
of Bretagne. But that renunciation being only a con- 
ſequence of the ful perſormaiice ot the dteaty, Edward 
did not think fit to make it tal the whole ſhould be exe- 
cuted, as indeed he was not bound to do. However, 
he had abſolutely quitted the title ol King of France, a 
clear evidence that he had no ill intentions. Beſides, 
Clarles himtelf had not been more punctual in renoun- 
ang the provinces aſſigned to England by the treaty ot 
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Bretagne. Theſe reciprocal renunciations were Cont1- 


dered as the ſeal of the treaty, after the tuo kings ſhould 
be latisfied as to the point of execution. Be thus as it 
will, Charles made uſe of that pretence to ſummon the 
prince of Wales to appear perſonally before the court of 
peers, to anſwer for his pretended tyranny to the people 
of thoſe provinces. The prince {ent back word, that 
he would not fail to appear, but it thould be at the 
© head of ſixty thouſand men.” In the mean while 
Charles was amuſing Edward, by expoſtulating with 
bim, as if he were deſirous that the affair thould be 
brought to a negociation. Fdward anſwered by giving 
words for words, not being able to perſuade himſelf that 
they really deſigned to ditpute his ſovereignty of Gui- 
enne, ſo _expreſly eſtabliſhed in the treaty of Bretagne, 
and much leſs that France. was in a condition to renew 
tne war; but he was very much miſtaken. It was not 
oy the forereignty of Guienne which Charles pre- 
tended to dilpute with him; he affirmed, moreover, that 
the treaty of Bretagne was void, becauſe Edward had 
ut prevented certain bands of plunderers belonging to 
5 domimons, from entering into France, and becaule 
le had not ex acuated all the towns which were to be 
Sen UP. On theſe pretences he cauſed war to be de- 
Carcd by a iootman, becauſe the prince of Wales had 
taken into cuſtody thoſe who carried him the ſummons. 
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NT 0 publiſhed an edict conficating all the 
er aguth were potictied of ia France, and re- 
aug them to the Crown, 

1 remark, that notwithſtanding the pre- 
"I SO to rene the war, that the article ot 
; 04 85 het uiled on the part of England vet 

9 *Þpears, from the teſlimony of various hiſto- 
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od... Fear the king ſet forth an order for the arming of all 
Agymen: 


requires 10 of It runs thus: The king commands and 
gerd of the ee allcmbled in partiainent, that in re- 
the ral, 4. 2. anger and damage which may happen to 
« cale the e cnurch of England by reaſon of this war, in 

nemy thould invade the kingdom, that they will 


appear them... : : 4 : 
A mielves in the defence of the realm, and cauſe their 
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rians, that Edward was the party aggrieved, and that 
Charles had violated the articles of the treaty, there 
ſtill remaining unpaid of king John's ranſom near two 
millions. It is true Edward received of Charles, at 
ſeveral times, about three hundred thouſand crowns, 
which, added to what was paid by the king his father, 
amounted to little more than the firſt million, which was 
due ſeven or eight months before. Charles, upon his 


declaration of war, confiſcated the provinces which had 


been ailigned to England. 

Edward was ſhortly after ſurpriſed with the news of 
the Joſs of the earldom of Ponthieu, and intelligence 
that the principal cities of Guienne were in arms againſt 
him. He. cailed upon this* account a parliament, 
which granted him a great aid for carrying on ſo neceſ- 
lary a war, wherein he was involved againſt his will. 
By the advice of this parliament, he aſſumed again the 
title of king of France, which he had quitted ſince the 
peace“. After he had obtained this aid from his 
ſubjects, and a poſitive promiſe of aſſiſtance as long as 
the war ſhould laſt, his firſt care was to fend troops to 
the prince of Wales, to recover the cities of Guienne : 
which done, he diſpatched the duke of Lancaſter, his 
tecond fon, to Calais with a powerful army. The duke 
ravaged the open country, but was not able to effect 
the taking of any place. 

On the 15th of Auguſt this year, 1369, died Phi- 
hppa, Edward's qucen, after he had lived with her 
torty years in perfect union, and had by her twelve chil- 
dren. This good queen was likewite extremely lament- 
ed by the people, who had always found her ready to auliſt 
them in time of need. The poor eſpecially were great lo- 
lersby her death. She founded Queen's College, in Oxford. 

The war was advantageouſly continued in France, 
under the conduct of Sir John Chandos, who com- 
m:nded in Saintonge and Poictou, and kept up his maſ- 
ter Edward's affairs in thoſe parts in a flouriſhing condi- 
tion. But by the death of this brave general, in 1370, 


the affairs of England began to decline in theſe two pro- 


vinces. Guienne was in no better fate. The prince 


of Wales, who could do little more than give directions, 
by reaſon of his illneſs, was extieme!y weacned by the 
revolt of the chict towns depending on his principality 
ot Aquitain. Limoges, a city of great importance, was 
turprized by the French, or rather went over to them. 
The diſloyalty of the inhabitants incenied.the prince to 
{uch a degree, that he retoived to chaſtiſe them. To 
that end, having received à ſupply of troops which the 
duke of Lancaſter and the carl ot Cambridge brought 
him, he befieged the town, took it by ſtorm, and put 
all the inhabitants to the ſword. 

This was the laſt warlike exploit of that great prince, 
whom his diſtemper obliged to be carried in a litter. 
Finding himielf, therefore, unable to act any longer, he 
relolved to return into England, imagining that his na- 
tive air would reſtore him to health. After he had re- 
ſigned to the king, in 1371, his principality of Aquitain, 
which he could no longer govern, he departed, leavin 
the command of the army to the duke of Lancaſter. 
Before he {at out, he had the vexation to ſee Edward 
his eldeſt ſon die, in the leventh year of his age. He 
was a prince of a promiſing genius, and ſcemed to be 
much more like his father and grandfather than Richard 
his younger brother who {ucceeded them. The prince 
of Wales took his fon Richard with him, in order to 
have him educated in England. 

David, king of Scotland, died the laſt year, havin 
left his crown to Robert Stuart his nephew, ſon of his 
eldeſt ſiſter. Robert was no ſooner ſeated on the throne, 
than he made an alliance oftenfive and defenſive with 
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ce tenants, dependants, monks, parſons, vicars, &c. to be pre- 
« pared for the field in a military manner, and be ready to en- 
counter the force, and diſappoint᷑ the malice of his enemies.“ 
All which the prelates in parliament engaged to perform. Rot. 
in Turr. Lond. in 43 Edward III. See Colliers Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 361. 
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France againſt England, But 1t was kept a ſecret, 
The dep arture ol the prince of Wales entirely ruined 
ſo few troops it was not p oſſibie to reduce the revolted 
freith up! lies. Bctorc they departed, they married the 
In 1372 
the duke of Lancafter, 
aflumed the title of King of Caſtile 
wie's right. This ſtep Obliged Henry to unite more 
reſolved to aſſiſt Charles with all his forces. About 
twenty-ſix of their {h1ps. But thi a Finke could 
land in Guicnne and the ache ming provinces. 
gene ral, whom Charle s had drawn from the king of 
drove them out of Limoſin, ien and R. wergne, 
to block up the town by fea. As ſoon as 0. ward l. acl 
1 : ſe ** | ſut s : ** * 1 FEY 12 1 © | 0 * & l . 
precaution ſeemed mitticient to lave Rochelle; but tot 
5 the Spanith fleet, comm: anden by admiral Bocca- 
of the E :nglith flect, the admiral and many officers being 
without doubt, would have held out longer, had it not 
garriion to come C Ut 'of rhe citadel, under colour of a 

took tor real. As {oon 
town capitulated, and obtained very g 8000 terms, io that 
tion of the Engliſh, march hed into Poictou, where he 
ſhut themſelves up. The "Aa was carried on fo brifkly, 
King OL 1-1; gland or one of his ſons did not arrive before 
leave that place unrelie ved, eſpecially 45 the ki ng's ho- 
F 1 the 8 Ale. 

Cautcd him to ue his utmoſt endeavours, In | 


Charles not having then any need of his aid, which 
doubtleſs he reſerved for a more urgent occaſion. 
the affairs of the Engliſh in Guienne. The duke of 
Lancaſter and carl of Cambridge, percerving that with 
towns, or withſtand the French to any purpoſe, came 
to the re{olution of going over to L. ne land to ſolicit 
two daughters of Peter the Cruel, king of Caſtile, turned 
out and {lain by Henry his baſtard- brother. 372, 
to whoſe ſhare Conſtantia the 
eldeſt was fallen, IT 
and Leon, ſhewine by that he deſigned to affert his 
Cloſely «with France; as it was his intereſt to contribute 
with all his might towards the humbling of England, he 
this time the Flc 1Tun9s, who had declared 2 r France. 
were deſeated at ſe: Heretord, who took 
1s 14414 
not balance thoſe wich du Queſclin gained upon Eng- 
{ This brave 
Caſtile's ſervice, to make him high- conſtable of France, 
worſted the Engliſh in every rencontre. After having 
he marched into Saintopge, and I ge to Ro chelle 
with the aſſiſtance of a fleet 5 by + the ting of Caſtile 
notice of this, he diſbatched with all a the carl © 
Pembroke with forty ſhips to ſuccour the town. This 
{ome time nothing had tucceeded with the {nzliſh. The 
earl of Pembroke being; juſt about to fail into the port, 
negra a Genoeſe, who fiercely attacke 1 him. The fight 
taſtes! {wo days, and endet lat leng th in the entire deiogt 
taken and tent into Spain bound with chains ; t 
completed the ruin of the Engliſh affairs. Rochelle, 
been for the treachery "ot the mayor, who held intelli- 
gence with the beſtegers. He found means to cauſe the 
review, and by a forged order of the king, which 
governor not being able to read, 
as the garriſon was out, the mayer ſhut the gates, and 
would not {uffer them to enter it again; whereupon the 
the inhabitants became rather freer by having changed 
their tovereign. Du Guelclin, obſerving the conſterna- 
took ieveral towns, and at length fat down before 
Thouars, where the princy pal lords of the country had 
that the beſieged were conſtrained to e apitulate ; they 
promiled to return to the Ol beclience of France, | u the 
Michaelmas with an army ftro: g enough to give battle. 
The lots of Thouars was of too great conſequence to 
Was CO] \cerncc . ward's | Teal deſire 
19 i that ton, and conlequently the reſt of Poictou 
i 
4 1 
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tune he got 10 gt! 


ther 4 fleet of fen ur hundred) mil, with 
which he would 


VC gone in Peri: on to raile the liege; 

but, OWINg to contraty w inds, his endeavours proved 
trumnicis, ., fie was tix weeks at fea without being, able 
to land in POICLOU ; and was at lait obliged to return to 
ngland, after great ſatigues and a vaſt c: XBence, which 
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* Ina grant to her of ſome jewels be! onging to queen Phi- 
lippa decea ſed, dated - Woodſtock, Auguſt the Bin, 137%, 
the is called Parte re. t. Pub. vii. 28. This: is the only 
record in the Fœdera Help proves Edward's aflection for this 
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had almoſt drained his treaſury. Hardly was he 
at London, when news was brought that the 
were ma ſters of all Poictou. 
Edward's affairs ſcarce proſpered any bette 
tagne, though the duke his ſon-in-law did his utmca, 
promote them. The people were tired out with hg 
and beheld with grief, that purcly for the file ny 
Engliſh, their 3 was going to be pf 
into the fame calamities ſhe was juſt emerged 5 
the other hand, the lords of Bt 83 agne, Pri! bed | 
oppoſed with all their might the deſigns of ti 
and treated as enemies the troops which Ech. 
thither to ſupport the war. In this ſituation 
had it not in his power Shs TVve the King hi 
law according to his inclination, or to 3; 
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gagements he had entered into by a new tre: 


al 1. veg 
C r lench 


r in dr. 


une 


made with him. The perplexity be was in! 
relolve to £0 Inmſclt into England 


capable of procuring hum greater 
dominions. He arrived in England in 1373; and 
ward, who was fntible of the ke mage ance of this 
mand, was not in a it on to it ſu * | 
therc to fend back the duke of Bro 
with — ules only, whilſt he turned his thous! ghts tors 
ſtore the affairs of Guie me, which more nearh con- 
cerned him. | 

Purſuant to this reſolution, he drew together an army 
of thirty thouland men, 3 command whereof h 
to the duke of Lancaſter his fon, who was ſtiled ir Lag: 
land King of Caltile, The duke landed at Cal: Las * 
1374, 4 nd traveried all France w ithout racetin 
onp 1ohtion, ti! 1 he arrive at Bo urdca UX ; [rom thence 
hc advanced | into Upper Ouienne, with dcliga to drive 
out the duke of f Anjou, who had taken ſevcral towns, 
He offered him battle, which the French prince AC- 
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advice of a truce whid 
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cluded between the two Crowns, they! 
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retired. 

In the year 1375˙ at e preiting 
pope, _ two kings "Bo their enim 
Bruges, v ncy had agreed he! 
mcntioned. "Ti his was done in order 
better to Þ! ring about 2 P CaO but the Dreteun 
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hs being too cppoſite for a pe ace 10 
up, their negociation en ded 1 
truce to April, 
Was hgned 1 111 137 55 the duke 
with his troops To Encland, 

The tranquillity which th! 8 PC: 
liſn, in a great meaſure confoled 


even tlie king hin 11 NHelf oft his Waruxe 


appeared to pul 
g > end 1 Leh amen 
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things which we 

had ratled for the war was « JUICKIV Wal! 
{avourtte : {ron thenc e followed f 
throughout the kingdom. NM 
thoughts of pleating his muſtrets, 
nothing but how to procure her dive ; PU 
tertainments were made cyery-day, the charges © och 
were enortubus. 2 0 moe lac, 
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the name of Lady Cl the 
triumphant chariot, 
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lady; a thing Mr. Barnes will by no means 
rcaſons, becauſe Edward was ſu chaſte in the f 
and becauſe ſo noble a baron as the lord WIillian 
married her alterwards, 
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"© bridle. When the kin 15 coflers were empty, 
nor led 1 parliament to demandes ſubſidy. The Par- 
Nel complained in very ſtrong terins of the A-wa— 
naeement of his miniſters, particularly of the duke of 
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ladies of quality, each lady leading 1 knight by Ins 


caſter, whom the king his father had entruſted with 
KY miniſtration of affairs. They cyen petitioned wo 
Ling to remove from his perion the duke of Lancaſter 
12 Pierce“, Laimer, lord chamberlain, ail 
. chers who were moſt in his favour, Tins petitin2!, 
ith ſo much * armth, that the king, perceiv- 
ing he could not reject it without manifelt danger to 
himſelf, oranted what hey required, leſt in Race turn 
the parliament ſhout! refuic him the money he ood in 
need of. It was not d. ubted but the Prince ol MV ales 
had privately brougiat the patliament to take this ſtep, 
in order to get the du e of [Lancaſter removed, who 
was in too great rt. vIth the king. | 
The prince of Wales finding his diſorder encreaſe, 
is trengtii daily fail, he could not reflect without 
| | young fon Richard to the 
an ambitious uncle, who might make ule of 
lit to take the crown from the head of his ward, 
And indeed Richard, by rea- 
his vouth, was 1nczpable of oppoſing the duke's 
8. in co they ſhould tend, as it was {u{vected 
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verlation, and of a modeity never to be enough avumred ; 
ever {ubmiſiive and reipecttul to the King 11s father 
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whom he never once dilobliged. Generous, liberal, 
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pcaled With rewarding merit whereve. he foundit; he 
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wanted no qualification requiſite to form a perfect hero. 
he Lngliſh commonly called him T7 he Black Prince, 
not on account of his warhke exploits, as ſome have 
imagined, but becauſe he wore black armour. The 
news of his death was received with an inconceivable 
grief, though it had been expected a long time. The 
parlament was willing, on this occaſion, to expreſs their 
jut torrow for the loſs of ſo oreat a prince, who had 
ganed the affect ion and eſteem of the whole nation, by 
attending his corpſe. to Canterbury, where he had chote 
to be interred, and where his monument is {till to be 
leen +, 
Shortly after, in 1377, the hing recalled the duke of 
Lancaſter and Alice Pierce. Peter de la Marc, tpeaker 
ok the noutcof commons, who, in preſenting theabove- 
mentioned petition to the king, had ſpoken very freely 
gunſt Alice Pierce, was confined in Nottingham- 
Calle at her inſtance. The duke of Lancaſter reſumed 
his old poſt, and all the other miniſters, were reſtored to 
their iormer offices. But to prevent any diſpute which 
OP _ wet 05 death about the tucceſion, Ealward 
e 3 15 gtandion carl of Chetter, and toon 
dne comerred on him the title of Prince of Wales; 
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M dhe was accuſed 
tung on the bench v. 
ie picaſed, Walling, 
YR | 
? Tis parliament was called The Good Parliament. 

ave, arias eg, died in che forty-lixch year of his 
eccalion loc. * * his father, who lnowed upon this 
dihes n+" org une p 0 mind than he had ever done in all the 
life Wan” which had befallen him in the courſe of his 
ntham lays, with him died the hopes of tne Eng- 
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of coming into the courts of juſtice, 
ith the judges, and making them do as 
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but not content with having made known his intention, 
he cauicd all the nobility to take their oath to him as to 
the heir apparent of the crown. Finally, for fear his 
uncles might entertain any hopes of wreſting the crown 
from his hands, he put him beforchand, as it were, in 
poſſeſſion of the rank he deſigned him for, by cauſing 
him to take place of them in all public ſolemnities. 
Thus did that wile prince manage his affairs concerning 
the ſucceſſi n, in order to prevent the diflenfions which 
might ariſe after his death in his family on that account. 
Whilſt thele things were tranſacting at court, John 
Wickliff, doctor of divinity in the univerſity of Oxford, 
began to pubiith his belief, upon feveral articles of reli- 
gion, wherein he didered from the commonly received 
opinions. Pope Gregory XI. having been informed of 
it, condemned fome of his tengts, and commanded the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and biſhop of London to 
oblige him to ſubicrihe the condemnation, and in caſe 
of refuſal to ſummon him to Rome. It was no caſy 
matter to execute the pope's order; Wickliff had al- 
ready abundance of followers in the kingdom, and the 
duke of Lancaſter for protector, whoſe authority was 
very little inferior to that of the king. Neverthelels, to 
ovey the pope's command, the archhiſhop held a lvnod 
at St. Paul's, London, and cited Wickliſf to appear: 
accordingly he appeared, accompanied by the Juke of 
Lancaſter and lord Percy, marthal of England, who 
believed their preſence neceſſary to protect hin. After 
ne nad tagen his place according to his rank, and been 
interrogated by the bihopof London, he would have 
aniwered fitting, and by that means gave occaſion for 
great dupute. The bithop inſiſted upon his ſtanding up 
aud De 127 uncovered, and the duke of Lancaſter alerted, 
that Wickliff was there only as a doctor to give his vote 
aud opinion, and not as a party accuſed. The conteſt 
ran to high, that the duke of Lancaſter came to threats, 
and made ule of ſome opprobrious language to the 
MDithop; whereupon the people, who were tanding by, 
thinking the bithop was in danzer, took his part with fo 
niuch heat and noite, that the duke and carl marihal 
taught fit to withurawy, and carry off Wickliff with 
tbem. Their witndrawing appealed not the tumult; 
lome incetnliaries ſpræadl a report, that at the inſtance of 
the duke of Lancaſter it had been propoſed that day to 
tae King in council, to put down the office of lord- 
mayor, take away the city privileges, and reduce Lon- 
don under the jurndietion of the earl marthal. This 
was enough to exaiperaite t immedlg! 
and liberated all the pritoners. 


tisiy them, they marched to th 
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the houſe, and dragged his arms along the ſtrests. The 
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duke was to highly provoked at his atront, that he 
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could not be pacihed but by the turning cut of the 


mayor and aldermen, whom he accuicd of n5t having 
exerted their authority to reſtrain the tumult, and puniſh 
the offenders. _ 

To return to Wickliff. The biſhops being met a 
ſecond time, he declared before them his fentiments 
concerning the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, explaining 
the eating of the body of Chriit, in nearly the lame man- 
ner as Berengarius had done beſore him. Though his 
opinion was contrary to the doctrine of the church in 
thoſe days, the biſhops not daring to proceed rigorouſly 
againſt him, were contented with enjoining him ſilence. 
It is kud, that he even promited to obey; but in the nex 
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liſn, during whoſe life they dreaded no invaſion, nor feared to 
encounter any enemy. He never undertook an expedition 
without conqueſt, never formed a ſiege without carrying the 
place, &c. Tho. Waltingham in Vit. Edw. III. The king 
of France himſe!t, though he had little reaſon to regret his 
death, ordered a folemn tervice to be celebrated at Paris, at 
which he was pleaſed to be preſent in perſon. Prince Edward 
left behind him but one legitimate fon, aged ten years, and 


two natural ſops, who made no great figure in hiſtory. 
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We ſhall conclude our account of this reign with the 
laſt public action of Edward, who in an atlerably of the 
Knights Companions of the Garter convened at Wind- 
for, made Richard his grandion one of that order. This 
was the only honour he could confer upon him, after 
having declared him his ſucceſſor, Shortly after, this 
great prince, who was already indiſpoſed. became ſo 
exceedingly ill, that his life was deſpaired of. Before 
he left the world, he had the mortification to fee the 
world leave him. Alice, his favourite, who managed 
him in his ſickneſs, ſuffered but very few to come near 
him: when ſhe. perceived his death draw near, ſhe 
ſeized upon every thing of value within her reach, even 
to the taking off his ring from his finger; when ſhe 
withdrew. His courtiers and chaplains ſhewed no leis 
ingratitude, one ſingle prieſt excepted, who being there 
by accident, arid ſeeing him left alone in his laſt agomes, 
drew near the bed to comfort him. He addreſſed to 
him ſome exhortations, to which the dving king endea- 
voured to reply: but his words were not articulate 
enough to be underſtood; the only word he {poke di- 
tinctly, was Jeſus Chriſt, juſt as he fetched his laſt 
breath. Thus died this illuſtrious prince at Shene, now 
Richmond, in the fixty-fifth year of his age, and the 
fifty- firſt of his reign “. 

Having related the principal actions of Edward III. 
in the hiſtory of his reign, it will be neceſſary, in order to 
complete the character of this famous prince, to give 
ſome account of his perſon, and accompliſhments of 
body and mind. He was very tall, but well-ſhaped, of 
ſo noble and majeſtic an aſpect, that his very looks com- 
manded reſpect and veneration; affable and obliging to 
good men, but ine vorable to the bad; there are few 
princes to be met with in hiſtory, who knew fo well how 
to join together the duties of a ſovereign, with thote of 
an honeſt man and a good Chriſtian, though in this laſt 
reſpect his conduct was not altogether blameleis. His 
converſation was eaſy, and always accompanied with 

ravity and diſcretion. He was a friend to the poor, to 
the fatherleſs, to the widow; and to all who were un- 
happily fallen into any misfortune, he made it his buſi- 
nels to procure them ſome comfort in their afffictions. 
Never had any king before him beſtowed honours and 
rewards with more judgement, and greater regard to 
true merit. Though his proweſs was acknowledged 
and admired by all the world, he was never puffed up 
on that account: never did he ſhew greater ſigns of hu- 
mility, than in the courſe of his victories, wiich he con- 
ſtantly aicrived to the lole protection of Heaven He 
knew how to maintain the prerogatives of the crown, 
without incroaching on the privileges of the people; in 
all the former reigns there had not been enacted ſo many 
advantageous ſtatutes to the nation, as there were in this. 
Edward always acting in concert with the auguſt body 
of the nation's repreſentatwes, made that harmony in- 
ſtrumental to the curbing the deſigns of the court of 
Rome, which never dared to aſſert its pretended rights 
ſo as to caule an open rupture. The glory of the prince 
of Wales his ſon reflected a new luſtre on his own; and 
the conſtant union wherein he lived with his queen, was 
an addition to his happinets. As he was never too much 
elated in proſperity, ſo in adverſity he never ſuffered 
himſelf to be caſt down. His moderation appeared no 
leſs in his loſing the provinces which had coſt him fo 
much toil and treaſure, that in his victories which had 
gained him the poſſeſſion of them. In ſhort, he might 
be reckoned an accompliſhed prince, if his ambition had 
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* On June 21, 1377, Act. Pub. Vol. vii. 151. He lies 
buried in Weltminſter Abbey on the ſouth ſide of Edward the 
Confeſtor's chapel, with this epitaph upon his tomb, according 
to the jingling rhime of thoſe days: 

Hic decus Anglorum, os regum preteritorum, 
Forma futurorum, rex clemens, pax populoruiu, 
Tertius Edwardus, regni complens jubileum. 
Invict us par dus, bellts pollens 3 m 
Proſpera dum vixit, regnum pielate revixtt. 
Armpotens rextt : jamcelo ( celice Rex) /ut! 
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not carried him to break in a diſhonourable mann . 
peace he had made with Scotland, in ortder to Gloor 
a minor king, who was his brother-in-law. me- 
add likewiſe the rupture with France, and has: : il | 
extravagant, and wholly attribute to an ambitious. 
tive. As to his weakneſs in becoming ename 
Alice Pierce, in his old age, that blemiſk is ne 
ſened by fo many noble qualities which made h. 
with ſuch hiſtre. " 
The children of Edward III. by his gucen ph 

of Hainault were, Edward, prince of Wales, ue ** 
ſon, who died before his father, as before- mention 
and left but one fon, who aſcended the throne after , 
grandfather; William, his ſecond fon, died an Wes 
Lionel, duke of Clarence. who ended his dave In 1 
left only a daughter called hilippa, by his fir ie: 
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Inth lady; John of Ghent, duke of Lane, 
twice married in his father's life-time, and ha? chil. 
of whom we thall have occafion to ſpeak in the follow. 
ing reigns: Edward's fifth fon was Edmund, ſirname) 
of Langley, the place of his birth; he was created wa 
of Cambridge by the king his father, and aiterwards 
duke of Vork in the reign of Richard II. his nephew: 
William, firnamed of Windfor, died young; Thome 
of Woodſtock, the ſevonth fon, was made duke of 
Buckingham y Ricard II. and afterwards duke gt 
Glouceſter. Iſabella, eldeſt daughter of Toward, was 
married to Ingelram de Coucy, earl of Soiſſons; ſoanm 
was firſt contracted to the duke of Auſtria, and after. 
wards to Peter the Cruel, king of Caſtile, before he 
was king, and died at Bourdeaux, as ſhe was going to 
Spain to conſummate her marriage: Blanch lived but 
few years; Mary was married to John de Montfort, 
duke of Bretagne, and died in 1363: Margaret was 
wife to John Haſtings, earl of Pembroke; ſhe died 
without iſſue. 
It is remarked by an elegant hiſtorian, that con ue- 
rors, though uivally the bane of human kind, proved 
often, in feudal times, the moſt indulgent of ſorercione, 
They ſtand moſt in need of ſupplies from their people; 
and, not being able to compel them by force to ſubwit 
to the neceſſary impoſitions, they were obliged to make 
them ſome compenſation by equitable laws and popular 
conceſſions. This remark is, in ſome meaſure, though 
imperfectly, juſtified by the conduct of Edward Ill. 
He took no ſteps ot moment without conſulting his 
parliament, and obtaining their approbation, which he 
afterwards pleaded as a reaſon for the ſupporting 
meaſures. The parliament, therefore, roſe into greater 
conſideration during his reign, and acquired more regu * 
lar authority, than in any former time; and even the 
houte of commons, which, during turbulent and {actious 
periods, was naturally depreſſed by the greater power ot 
the crown and barons, began to appear of fome weight 
in the conſtitution. In the latter ycars of Eduard Ill. 
the king's miniſters were impeached in partiament, pat- 
ticularly lord Latimer, who tell a ſacriſice to the autho- 
rity of the commons; and they even obliged the king 
to baniſh his miſtreſs by their remonſtrances. Some 
attention was alſo paid to the election of their memvers3 
and lawyers, in particular, who were at that time men 
of character ſomewhat inferior, were totally excluded 
the houſe during ſeveral parliaments. 
One of the moſt popular laws enacted by any prifcs, 
was the ſtatute which paſſed in the twenty-fifth of 
reign, and which limited the caſes of high trealon, he. 
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Near his monument was a tablet hanging, with the (009 


ing uncouth tranſlation : 

« Of Engliſh kings here lies the beautiful fowe! 

Of all before paſſed, and a mirror to them {hall fue; 

A merciful king, of peace conſervator, 

The HI Edward, the death of whom may ruc 

All Engliſh men, for he by knighthood due, 

Was Libarde invict, and may by feate Martia!! 
To worthy Macabe in vertue peregall.“ 


none and uncertain, to three principal heads; con- 
for das he death of the king, levying war againſt him, 
{pins : _ to his enemies; ane the judges were pro- 
and ” 1 other caſes ſhould occur, from inflicting 
er lt of treaſon without an application to parlia- 
2 he bounds of treaſon were indeed ſo much 
3 by this ſtatute, which {till remains in force with- 
ge alteration, that the e ee to A. 
huge them, and to explain a conſpiracy or lexying "wy 
zoxinſt the king to be equivalent to a conſpiracy again 
his life; and this interpretation, ſeemingly forced, has, 
Com the neceſſity of the caſe, been tacitly acquieſced in. 
It was allo ordained, that a parliament (ſhould be held 
once a wear Or oftener, if necd bez a law which, like 
many others, was never obſerved, and loſt its authority 
by diſuſe. - 
' Edward granted about twenty parliamentary confir- 
mations of the Great Charter ; and theſe conceſhons are 
commonly appealed to as proofs of his great indulgence 
to the people, and his tender regard for their liberties. 
But the contrary preſumption is more natural. It the 
maxims of Edward's reign had not been in general ſome- 
what arbitrary, and if the Great Charter had not been 
frequently violated, the parliament would never have 
apphed for theſe frequent confirmations, which could 
add no force to a deed regularly obterved, and which 
could ſerve for no other purpoſe than to prevent the 
contrary precedents {rom turning into a rule, and ac- 
quiring authority. It was, indeed, the effect of the ir- 
reoular government during thoſc ages, that a ſtatute, 
which had been cnacted fome years, inſtead of acquir- 
ing, was imagiried to lole, force by time, and needed to 
be often renewed by recent ſtatutes of the {ame ſenſe and 
tenure Hence, likewiſe, that general clauſe fo frequent 
to old acts of parliament, that the ſtatutes enacted by 
the king's progenitors ſhould be obſerved; a precaution 
which, if we do not confider the circumſtances of the 
times, might appear abſurd and ridiculous. The fre- 
quent confirmations, in general terras, of the privileges 
of the church proceeded from the fame cauie. 
It is a clauſe in one of Edward's ſtatutes, that no man, 
of what ſtate or condition ſoever, ſhall' be put out of 
land or tenement, nor taken nor impriſoned, nor diſhe- 
rted, nor put to death, without being brought in aniwer 
by due proceſs of the law. This privilege was ſuffi- 
ciently ſecured by a clauſe of the Great Charter, which 
had received a general confirmation in the firſt chapter 
of the ſame ſtatute. Why then is the clauſe ſo anxiouſly, 
and, as we may think, ſo ſuperfluouſly repeated? Plain- 
ly, becauſe there had been tome late infringements of it, 
wich gave umbrage to the commons. 

But there is no article in which the laws are more 
Trequently repeated during this reign, almoſt in the ſame 
terms, than that of purveyance, which the parliament 
always calls an outrageous and intolerable grievance, and 
the ſource of infinite damage to the people. The par- 
lament tried to aboliſh this prerogative altogether, by 
protubiting any one from taking goods without the con- 
lent ot the owners, and by changing the heinous name 
of puryeyors, as they term it, into that of buyers: but 
the arbitrary conduct of Edward (till brought back the 
Nievance upon them; though contrary both to the 
Great Charter and to many ſtatutes. This diſorder was, 
14 great meaſure, derived from the ſtate of the pub- 
le finances and of the kingdom, and could therefore 
the lets admit of remedy. The prince frequently wanted 
cad) money; yet his family muſt be ſubſiſted: he was, 
therefore, obliged to employ force and violence for that 
purpole, and to give tallics, at what rate he pleaſed, to 
the owners of the goods which he laid hold of. The 
t Ig a abounded ſo little incommodities, and the 
ene 8 was lo imperfect, that, had the 
ive a nctly protected by law, they could eaſily 
= r 4 8 price from the king; eſpecially in his 
* 3 es when he came to diſtant and poor- 
8 the court did not uſually reſide, and where 

fs os tor ſupplying it could not eaſily be eſta- 
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- where he reaſonably might uſe that authority. 
cident paſted a few days before his death; and theſe 
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bliſhed. Not only the king, but ſeveral great lords, 


inſiſted upon this right of purveyance. 

The magnificent caſtle of Windſor was built by Fd- 
ward III. and his method of conducting the work may 
ſerve as a ſpecimen of the condition of the people in that 
age. Inſtead of engaging workmen by contracts and 
wages, he affeſted every county in England to fend him 
a certain number of maſons, tilers, and carpenters, as if 
he had been levying an army. 

There was no act of arbitrary power more frequently 
repeated in this reign than that of impoſing taxes with- 
out conſent of parhament. Though that aſſembly 
granted the king greater ſupplies than had ever been 
obtained by any of his predeceſſors, his great under- 
takings, and the neceſſity of his affairs, obliged him to 
levy ſtill more; and after his ſplendid tuccets againſt 
France had added weight to his authoriry, theſe arbi- 
trary impoſitions became almoſt annual and perpetual. 
Cotton's Abridgement of the Records aftords numerous 
inſtances of this kind, in the firit year of his reign, in the 
thirteenth year, in the fourtcenth, in the twentieth, in 
the twenty-firſt, in the twenty-ſecond, in the twenty- 
fifth, in the thirty-eighth, in the fifticth, and in th 
fifty-firſt. The king openly avowed and maintained 
this power of levying taxes at pleaſure. At one time 
he rephed to the remonſtrance made by the commons 
againſt it, that the impoſitions had been exacred fron 
great neceſſity, and had been affented to by the prelates, 
earls, barons, and ſome of the commons: at another, 
that he would advite with his council. When the par- 
lament deſired that a law might be enacted for the pu- 
niſhment of ſuch as levied theſe arbitrary impoſitions, he 
refuſed compliance. In the ſubſequent year, they de- 
fired that the king might renounce this pretended piero- 
gative: but his anſwer was, that he would levy no taxes 
without neceſſity, for the defence of the realm, and 
This 1n- 


were, in a manner, his laſt words to his people. It 
would ſeem that the famous charter, or ſtatute of Fd- 
ward I. de tallagio non concedendo, though never re- 
pealed, was iuppoled to have already loſt, by age, all its 
authority. 

Thele facts can only ſhe the practice of the times: 
for as to the right, the continua remonſtrances of the 
commons may ſeem to prove, that it rather lay on their 
ide: at leaſt, theſe remonſtrances ierved to prevent the 
arbitrary practices of the court from becoming an eſta- 
bliſhed part of the conſtitution. In to much a better 
condition were the privileges of the people, cven during 
the arbitrary reign of Edward HI. than during ſome 
ſubſequent ones, particularly thoſe of the Tudors, where 
no tyranny or abuſe of power ever met with any check 
or oppoſition, or to much as a remonſtrance, from 
parliament. | 

The firſt toll we read of in England, for mending the 
highways, was impoſed in this reign; it was that for 
repairing the road between St. Giles's and Temple Bar, 

The parhament attempted the impracticable ſcheme 
of reducing the price of labour atter the peſtilence, and 
allo that of poultry. A reaper, in the firſt week of 
Auguſt, was not allowed above two-pence a day, or near 
ſix- pence, ſays Hume, of our prelent money; in the ſe- 
cond week, a third more. A maſter carpenter was limited 
throughout the year to three-pence a day, a common 
carpenter to two-pence, money of that age. It is re- 
markable, that 1n the ſame reign the pay of a common 
ſoldier, an archer, was fix-pence a day, which, by the 
change both in denomination and value, would be equi- 
valent to near five ſhillings of our preſent money. Sol- 
diers were then enliſted only for a very ſhort tie; they 
lived idle all the reſt of the year, and commonly all the 
reſt of their lives: one ſucceſsful campaign, by pay and 
plunder, and the ranſom of priſoners, was ſuppoſed to 
be a ſmall fortune to a man; which was a great allure- 

ment to enter into the ſervice. 
In 1364 the commons petitioned, that in conſidera- 
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tion of the preceding peſtilence, ſuch perſon as poſ- 


ſeſſed manors holden of the king in chief, and had let 
different leaſes without obtaining licences, might con- 
tinue to exercile the ſame power, till the country were 
become more populous. The commons were ſenſible, 
that this ſecurity of poſſeſſion was a good means for ren- 
dering the kingdom proſperous and flourithing; yet 
durſt not apply all at once for a greater relaxation of their 
chains. 

There is not a reign among thoſe of the ancient Eng- 
liſh monarchs, ſays Hume, chap. xvi. which deſerves 
more to be ſtudied, than that of Edward III. nor one 
where the domeſtic tranſactions will better diſcover the 
true genius of that kind of mixed government which was 
then eſtabliſhed in England. The ſtruggles with regard 
to the validity and authority of the Great Charter were 
now over: the king was acknowledged to be under fome 
limitations. Edward himſelf was a prince of great capa- 
city, not governed by favourites, not led aſtray by any 
unruly paſſion, ſenfible that nothing could be more et- 
ſential to his intereſts than to keep on good terms with 
his people: yet, on the whole, it appears that the go- 
vernment at beſt was only a barbarous monarchy, not 

regulated by any fixed maxims, or bounded by any cer- 
tain undiſputed rights, which in practice were regularly 
obſerved. The king conducted himſelf by one ſet of 
principles; the barons, by another; the commons, by a 
third; the clergy by a fourth. All theſe ſyſtems of go- 
vernment were oppoſite and incompatible : each of them 
prevailed in its turn, and accident very favourable to it: 
a great prince rendered the monarchical power predo- 
minant ; the weakneſs of a king gave reins to the ariſto- 
racy: a ſuperſtitious age ſaw the clergy trrumphant : 
the people, for whom chicſty government was inſtituted, 
and who chiefly deſerve conſideration, were the weakeſt 
of the whole. But the commons, little obnoxious to 
any other order, though they ſunk under the violence 
of tempeſts, ſilently reared their head in more peace- 
able times; and while the ſtorm was brewing, were 
courted by all fides, and thus received ſtill ſome acceſ- 
fion to their privileges, or at worſt tome confirmation 
of them. 


„ VIII. 


RICHARD II. SIR N AED or BOURDEAUX, 


FTER the death of Edward III. the people of 
England greatly feared that the execution of his 
will would meet with many obſtacles from his ſons, par- 
ticularly the duke of Lancaſter, who, it was imagined, 
would aſpire to the throne to the prejudice of Richard, 
the prince of Wales's fon, and grandlon to Edward III. 
who was now but eleven years of age: but herein they 
were happily miſtaken; his uncles being ſo far from 
wiſhing to deprive him of his right, that they were the 
firſt who ſtepped forward to do him homage. The 
duke of Lancaſter in particular, who was ſtiled in Eng- 
land king of Caſtile, ſatisfied his ambition with go- 
verning the ſtates during Richard's minority, and the 
princes his brothers were no leis inclined than he to 
perform their father's laſt will; ſo that Richard was 
crowned without any oppoſition, on the 16th of July, 
+377, twenty-four days after the death of Edward“. 
Immediately after the ſolemnity, the young king cre- 
ated Thomas of Woodſtock, his uncle, carl of Bucking- 
ham, and Guiſchard d'Angouleme, who had been his 
governor, earl of Huntingdon. At the ſame time he 
conferred the title of carl 5 Nottingham upon Thomas 
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* At this coronation it is, that we meet with the firſt men- 
tion in hiſtory of a champion who appeared completely armed 
in Weſtminſter-Hall, where the king dined, and having thrown 
his gauntlet on the ground, challenged any perſon who ſhould 
diſpute the king's title to the crown. The original of this 
cuſtom, wiich is ſtil] kept up, is unknown; but it is certain 
that it is of an older date than the coronation of Richard II; 
nuce Sir John Dimock, who performed then the office of 
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Henry Piercy, who was allo earl-marſhal +. | 
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Mowbray, and that of earl of Northumberland 
upon 
Edward's truce with France had been ex 
ſince April the iſt, and the Engliſh had not made 
preparations to renew the war. This neglect we — 
account for; but certain it is, that the caſe was Wa 
different in France, where Charles V. was dili ent] 
preparing to take advantage of the indolence — Ml 
Engliſh. A ſoon as that monarch had been ifm, 
that Edward was no longer able to act, he gave gr 
to levy troops on all fides; ſo that upon notice of i 
death, he was ready to carry five armies into the fel 
He {ent the firſt into Guienne, to finiſh the drivin the 

vnglith out of that province; the ſecond into Auen N 
the third into Bretagne, the fourth into Artois, *. fr 
fifth he kept with him, that he might ſend ſuccours tg 

gs > i OS 0 
the reſt in cafe of need. Beſides theſe armies, he had 
likewiſe fitted out a ſtrong fleet, which had order f 
infeſt the coaſts of England, As the Engliſh were wholly 
unprepared, the French made deſcents in ſeveral place 
burnt Haſtings, Portſmouth, Dartmouth, Piymouth, 
and defeated lome troops which the prior of Lewes had 
drawn together, in order to endeavour to put a ſtopto thei 
ravages. They were repulſed at Wincheſter; but th 
landed on the Ifle of Wight, where they pillaged the 
inhabitants, and after having in vain attempted to take 
Cariſbrook-Caſtle, which was bravely defended by $i 
Hugh Tyrrel, they went off with their booty. 

As the king was not of fit age to govern the fate 
himſelf, the duke of Lancaſter, and the earl of Can. 
bridge, his uncles, took the adminiſtration of affairs till 
the parhament ſhould meet, which was not to be before 
October. But they durſt not make uſe, but with great 
caution, of the authority they had aſſumed to them- 
ſelves, through fear of raiſing enemies who might do 
them a prejudice in the approaching parliament. The 
duke of Lancaſter was not well beloved: he was ac- 
cuſed of having abuſed his power towards the latter end 
of the late reign, and of having behaved in a haughiy 
manner towards the people. He had drawn upon him- 
{elf the ill-will of the Londoners, by making them bear 
the puniſhment of the tumult raiſed on Wickliff's ac- 
count. Though fince the death of the king his father, 
he had been reconciled to the city, that proceeding was 
looked wpon only as the effect of his policy, and it was 
feared that he would aſſume his former haughtineſs, if 
he ſhould be entruſted with the adminiſtration. As he 
could not be unacquainted with the people's opinion 
concerning him, he behaved very circumtpectlv, ap- 
prehenſive as he was of ſeeing himſelf excluded from the 
regency to which he aſpired. But all his precautions 
were not able to prevent the murmurs of the people al. 
ready prejudiced againſt him. They openly complained 
of the little care the two princes took to guard the 
coaſts, not conſidering they had neither fleet, nor troops, 
nor money, nor any lawful authority to raiſe extraord- 
nary forces. Another accident helped very much to 
incenſe the people againſt them; the Scots having taken 
by furprize the caſtle of Roxborough, the loſs was 
aſcribed to the negligence of thoſe who governed the 


The parliament's firſt care, upon their meeting, a- 
to ſettle the adminiſtration of affairs during the King“ 
minority. To that purpoſe they appointed ſeveral go 
vernors to the king, to take care of his education, ad 
ordered that his three uncles ſhould be regents of the 
kingdom: but they joined with them ſome biſhops and 
lay lords. The regency being ſettled, the parliameni 
granted the king a lubſidy for the maintcnace of fle 
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champion, was admitted to it by virtue of a right annexed to 
a manor which he held in Lincolnſhire. The manor of 2 
velby, in right of Margaret his wife, daughter of Sir Jo 
Marmion. | 4 
+ He performed the office of earl-marſh:1, at the ere 
tion by writ from the king, ſaving to every one their ph 
ons that office was claimed by Margaret, heirets of 4 
mas Brotherton, late earl of Norfolk, and marſhal of * 
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but it was clogged with this condition, 
411d be lodged in the hands of Philpot and 
\lorth, two very noted aldermen of London, who 
e e to take care that it ſhould be expended 
a 0 eorulling the French and Caſtilians in league 
1 N. England. It was moreover declared, that the 
ſubñdy granted the king ſhould not be made a prece- 
dent, but that, for the future, what ſhould be neceſſary 
tor maintaining h1s houlehold, and defraying the charges 
of the war, ould be ſupplied out of his ordinary reve- 

% After this the parhament amitted an action en- 
2 aoainſt Alice Pierce, the late king's favourite, 
- . being convicted of ſeveral miſdemeanors, received 
; ſentence, whereby all her eſtate was confiſcated to the 
king's ute, and the herſelf condemned to bamihment ; 
but this woman, well acquainted with the nature of 1n- 
trigue, found means to perſuade the king to recall her 
and reſtore her to her eſtate. Before the parliament 
broke up, Richard confirmed king John s two charters, 
and gave his aſſent to ſeveral acts relating to the conteſt 
which England had with the court of Rome. : 

As the duke of Lancaſter had a claim to the king- 
dom of Caſtile, he thought it might be ſome advantage 
to him to gain to his intereſt the young earl of Denia, a 
Caftilian lord, then at London. The father of this 
young ear! having been taken at the battle of Nejara by 
two Englith knights, was brought into England, where 
ne had remained ſeveral years in the cuſtody of thoſe 
who had made him priſoner. At length, by leaving his 
ſon in hoſtage, he obtained leave to return home, where 
he died before he had paid his ranſom. The duke of 
Lancaſter, hoping to make friends in Caſtile by means of 
the young earl, prevailed upon the king to order the 
two knights to ſet him at liberty, in 1378. But as there 
was no mention of paying the ranſom, they concealed 
their priſoner, after having made him promiſe he would 
not difcover himſelf. Their refuſal having exaſperated 
the duke of Lancafter, he ſent the two knights to the 
Toner; from whence they eſcaped, and took refuge in 
Weftminſter church. This ſanctuary was not capable 
of laving them; the duke of Lancaſter having ſent ſome 
ſoldiers into the church to bring them away by force, 
one of the knights* was retaken, but the other ſtand- 
ing upon his defence, was flain with a monk who too 
warmly eſpouſed his cauſe. The archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury excommunicated all that had a band in the breach 
ot the church's privileges: but the authority of the duke 
prevented the affair from being carried any further. 
Some time after, the king having taken upon him to pay 
the Spaniſh earl's ranſom, to the people's great admi- 
ratton, it appeared that the young lord, not to be forced 
to break his promiſe, had all along attended in a foot- 
man's habit the perſon to whom he had given his word. 

The duke of Lancaſter neglected to get ready the 
rellels neceſſary for the protection of the coaſts, ſo that 
many people became grievouſly offended, and highly 
Cmplained, He pleaded in excuſe, that he could not 
forth any project without the conſent of thoſe who had 
lie management of the money. In ſhort, he conferred 
"1.1 be other regents, and the two aldermen were or- 
Gre to deliver into his hands the ſums they had in 
cure, He promiled, for his part, that the coaſts 
e be better guarded, and the merchant- men pro- 


1 but it was a good while before he ſent a fleet to 
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1 = fect was getting ready, the earls of Arun- 
"Ys | 2 oy had orders to repair to N ormandy, and 
"ak w ion of Cherbourg, which the king of Na- 
i x Promiſed to deliver up to the Engliſh. They 
Nen ef no put to lea before they met ſome Spaniſh 
"ey 3 6 ho fiercely attacked them, and did them 
nfon inte oe Notwithſtanding this, they put a gar- 
5 1erbourg, which opened to the Englith a 
into Normandy, as Calais did into Picardy. 
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Before the fleet deſigned to guard the coaſts was quite 
ready, one Metier, a Scotch pirate, obſerving the neg- 
lect of the Engliſh, entered the port of Scarborough, 
and carried off the merchantmen that lay there. This 
ſucceſs inſpired him with greater hopes, and he cruiſed a 
long time in thoſe parts, taking conſiderable prizes. 
The damage the merchants ſuſtained on this occaſion 
cauſed frelh complaints againſt the duke of Lancalter, 
becauſe his promiſe was but ill performed. Philpot, 
whom we mentioned before, full of indignation to ſee 
the Engliſh merchants expoſed to the ravages of this 
pirate, undertook to do, at his own expence, what the 
duke neglected to do with the money belonging to the 
ſtate. He fitted out ſome ſhips, on board of which he 
put a thouſand ſoldiers, and having found the Scotch 
pirate, he defeated him, took him priſoner, and returned 
in triumph to London. This action, which gained him 
the applauſes of the people, offended the regent, who 
thought it of danderous conſequence to ſuffer a private 


perſon to undertake a thing of that nature, without the 


government's leave; but he vindicated what he had 
done by ſuch good reaſons, and with ſo much modeſty, 
that he was not only acquitted but highly applauded. 
About this time a ſchiſm happened in the church, ow- 
ing to the election of two popes ; the one an Italian, the 
other a Frenchman. As the French took the part of 
their countryman, the Engliſh eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
Italian. It was the occaſion of a cruſade, as we (hall 
lee hereafter. 

Whilſt the two pontiffs were darting their ſpiritual 
thunderbolts againſt one another, the duke of Lancaſter 
equipped his fleet, which had been fo long retarded. 
His defign was not only to guard the coaſts of England, 
but his intent was to reſtore the duke of Bretagne, whom 
the king of France had driven out of his dominions by 
the connivance of the lords of Bretagne. This unhappy 
prince, ſeeing himſelf abandoned by the majority of his 
ſubjects, came into England towards the latter end of 
Edward IIId's reign, with defign to demand his aſſiſt- 
ance : but the death of his father-in-law having changed 
his expectations, retired to the Earl of Flanders, his re- 
lation and ally. During his ftay in that country, a 
French enyoy, who was going to Scotland, being 
ſtopped on the way, by the carl's order, Charles pre- 
tended that it was done by the inſtigation of the duke of 
Bretagne, and inſiſted upon the earl's diſmiſſing him 
from his court. The earl, not believing that his bein 
vaſſal obliged him to that condeſcenſion, furniſhed the 
king, by his refulal, with the pretence he apparently 
wanted to take revenge another way. He ſent into 
Bretagne an army to complete the ruin of that unfor- 
tunate prince, who was no wile in a condition to reſiſt 


him. England was too much concerned to ſtand by 


him not to make ſome effort 1n his detence. The duke 
of Lancaſter, ſeeing the fleet he had juſt equipped fit to 
put to ſea, went on board himſelf, and ſet fail for Bre- 
tagne, where he laid ſiege to St. Malo. But he met 
with ſo many obſtacles Nom Du Gueſclin, who com- 
manded the French army 1n thole parts, that he was 
obliged to deſiſt from his enterprize. 

Carly in the year 1379, the duke of Bretagne pro- 
miſed to deliver up Breſt to the Englith, provided they 
would lend him an aid proportioned to his wants. This 
advantageous offer operated powerfully upon Richard's 
council, who reſolved to lay hold of ſo favourable a con- 
juncture, and accepted the duke of Bretagne's offer, 
making a treaty with him upon the terms he himſelf had 
propoſed. The parliament, which was conſulted in this 
affair, being made acquainted with the deiigns of the 
council, granted a very conſiderable ſubſidy for carry- 
ing on the war Betides the party which the duke of 
Bretagne had {till in his own country, {ſeveral of thoſe 
that had declared againſt him to wiſh for his re- 
ſtoration, being entirely diſſatisfied at the inſolence of 
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in Weſtminſter Abbey. Speed calls them valiant *ſquires, and 
lays they belonged to Sir John Chandos, p. 593- . 
the 
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the French. As the ſtrong holds were in the harids of 
the friends of France, the duke's faithful ſubjects could 
undertake nothing of importance, unleſs aſſiſted by the 
Engliſh, who were getting ready the promiſed ſupplies 
with all poſſible ſpeed. 

In the mean time the Scots, by the treachery of the 
deputy governor, obtained poſſeſſion of the caſtle of 
Berwick. But the carl of Northumberland, who was 
governor of the northern counties, drew together a body 
of troops with ſuch expedition, that he was at Berwick 
before the Scots had notice of his deſign. Immediately 
after he inveſted the caſtle, and ſeizing a bridge, the 
only paſs by which they could throw ſuccours into the 
place, he puſhed the ſiege {o vigorouſly, that in nine 
days he took it by ſtorm. Douglas, who was advanc- 
ing, in order to raiſe the fiege, finding he was diſap- 
pointed, haftily retired into his own country, to avoid a 
battle. He was, however, purſued by the earl of 
Northumberland, who, to retard the enemy's retreat, 
detached a body of fix thouſand men, under the conduct 
of Muſgrave, with orders to keep him at bay without 
going too far: but, whilft he himſelf was bringing up 
the reſt of his army, he had intelligence that his detach- 
ment had fallen into an ambuſcade, and was entirely de- 
feated. Henry Piercy, his fon, ſignalized himſelf 
greatly, both at the fiege of Berwick, and in the late 
action, and gave extraordinary proofs of the great cou- 
rage, which gained him the firname of Hotſpur. About 
this time the plague began to rage in the northern coun- 
ties, which obliged the two nations the more readily to 
continue the truce without making a new treaty. 

The preparations for the aſſiſtance of the duke of Bre- 
tagne were notwithſtanding carried on with vigour ; but 
as the expence roſe higher than was imagined, the 
parliament granted the king another ſubſidy, the bur- 
den of which was entirely borne by the nobility and 
clergy *. 

The king of France being greatly enraged at the 
duke of Bretagne, for having called the Engliſh again 
into his country, made that a pretence to ſummon him 
before the court of peers, where the duke did not ap- 
pear. But the widow of Charles de Blois lent agents to 
the king, to repreſent to him that he had no manner of 
right to confiſcate Bretagne, which was not originally a 
fiet of the crown of France. She maintained, that if 
any of the former dukes had thought ht to ſubmit to do 
tervice to the kings of France, it was not in their power 
to bring the dukedom into ſubjection without the con- 
{ent of their people. But no regard was had to theſe 
remonſtrances, and the court decreed the confiſcation 
of Bretagne to the king's uſe. This proceedure hav- 
ing convinced the Bretons that Charles's view was 
to get poſſeſſion of the duchy, they were afraid of 
falling under the dominion of France, and of bc- 
holding their country a province of that kingdom. 
This apprehenſion occaſioned an aſſociation of the great 
men, which ended in the recalling of their lawful ſove- 
reign, Upon the receipt of this welcome news, the 
duke haſtened to return to his dominions, expecting the 
luccours, which were getting ready for him in England, 
ſo follow. He was received by his ſubjects with great 
joy; but, as the principal places were in the hands of 
his enemies, he earneſtly intreated tlie court of England 
to ſend him ſome troops to ſupport him till a more 
powerful ſupply ſhould be ready. Upon theſe inſtances, 
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* Archbiſhops, biſhops, dukes, earls, and mitred abbots, 
were taxed at ten marks cach beſides forty-pence which the 
abbots were to pay for every one of their reſpective monks, 
The reſt of the clergy and nobility, and all that had places, 
having been rated according to their incomes, the ſubſidy 
brought in very conſiderable quantities of money. 

+ This parliament, ſays Rapin, is famous for a ſtatute 
made againſt the blood-ſuckers who had long devoured the 
land; I mean foreign eccleſiaſtics, who by this ſtatute were 
rendered incapable of holding any benefice in England. But 
as there was likelihood that this was not ſufficient to curb the 
court of Rome, who did not think herſelf bound by acts of 
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ENGLAND. 


the council diſpatched ſome ſhips with troops on b 
Theſe were, for the moſt part, loſt in a ſtorm ey 
6th of Deceniber. e 

The French and Engliſh all this while continued! 
war in ſeveral places, but without coming to 2 decker. 
battle. The governor of Cherbourg eained * 
vantage over the French, who quickly made 
lots by the capture of ſeveral merchant- men. 

The parliament 4 which met in October 1289 granted 
the king a new aid to continue the war with Am 
Scotland, as well as to afhit the duke of Bretagne boy 

After the parliament had taken care of the eccleſaſ 
cal affairs, all the king's governors were removed pt 
well to retrench the great expence, as becauſe * 
number was prejudicial to his education. Inſtead d. 
thele Jords Thomas de Beauchamp, earl of Wang. 
was pitched upon to have the ſole care of the education 
of the king. Ever fince Richard's acceſſion to 2 
throne, his revenues had been ſo ill managed that 15 
houle of commons appointed fourteen commiſſioner 
to examine to what uſes the revenues of the crown had 
been put, and to lay their report before the next pu. 
lament, which was not to meet for twelve months. : 

Shortly after the duke of Buckingham, the king 
uncle, had the command of the ſfuccours defioned tor 
the duke of Bretagne. He landed at Calais, in order 
to march to Bretagne. Perhaps he would hare found 
lome difficulty to perform his enterprize, with an um 
coniſiſting only of eight thouſand men, had not the 
duke of Burgundy, who kept cloſe to him all the «x 
with much more numerous forces, received express g- 
ders from the king of France his brother not to attack 
the Engliſh, Charles wiſely thought that an accom- 
modation with the duke of Bretagne would be a more 
ſpeedy and better method to put an end to the diſputes 
than for cither party to perſiſt in proſecuting the war, 
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was on his way, the king of France died, leaving for 
ſucceſlor Charles VI. his eldeſt ſon, a youth about tac 
years of age. Soon after the duke made a treaty uit 
the new king, who granted whatever he deſired. 

The poſture of aflairs being changed by this accom: 
modation, the Engliſh were but coldly received in Be- 
tagne. The duke did not openly declare his intentions 
at firſt, becauſe the Engliſh were in poſſeſſion ot B- 
But it was caly to perceive he had no deſign to mae 
ule of them, ſince they were refuſed every whete em 
trance into the towns. At length the duke of Bretagne 
acquainted the duke of Buckingham, that he had 10 
further occaſion for them, and that he would provice 
{hips for him and his company to return to England. | 

Though it had been agreed that the parliament ſhows 
not meet under a twelve month, ſome affairs, wiuch hap 
pened unexpectedly, obliged the king to convene ti 
November, to demand a freſh aid of money, thet It 
might be enabled to put in execution the reſolutun 
aſjitt the Portugueſe againſt the Caſtilians. This ai 
was granted; but as the nobility and clergy had fu 
the former ſubſidy, this was levied by way of pot 
from which. nobody was exempted, not cven m0» 
and nuns. All perſons above fifteen years old were 
pay three groats or twelve pence. A claule in the al 
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parliament, another ſtatute was made, the intent of which 
was to render the pope's favours, in this reſpect, fi uideb x 
reigners. By this act all the king's ſubjccts were le 
on ſevere penalties, to farm benefices conferred on canes 
the court of Rome. This was properly attaining the ag 
another way; for the pope, uſually giving Englith e, 
to his domeſtics, to Italian biſhops and cardinals, thele pe * 
could neither reſide on their benefices, nor find 1 

kingdom to farm them. At the ſame time the 2 * gef 
petitioned the king to expell all foreign monks, for 4 by 

ſhould inſtill into the Englith, notions repugtant to the s 


of the ſtate. Vide Rapin, book 1x, 
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{on of the diſagrecment between the crowns 
die 1 

al and Caſtile, ems to have been the ambi- 
king of Portugal, wizo made war upon John, 


Ling-of Ca Vile, with a view to enlarge his own domi- 


nons. 


As the duke of Lancaſter was called king of 
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Caſtile by the ngliſh, on account of his marriage with 
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Conſtantia, eldeſt daughter of Peter the Cruel, and as 
dis credit was exceedingly great at the court ot England, 
Ferdinand thought an alliance with this country would 
: | The duke of Lancaſter on 
the other hand, imagined that the alliance would be the 
means of his getting nofleftion of the crown of Caſtile 
mi{eif; and therefore he uied his utmoſt endeavour to 
The parliament having approved of the 
mea ure, and granted the ſupplies neceſſary for the un- 
dertaking, the duke of Cambridge, Lancaſter's brother, 
was ab Hunted to the command. In the mean time, as 
the truce with Scotland was about to expire, the duke 
of Lancaſter perſuaded the council to relolve to propole ' 
to the king of Scotland the prolonggtion of it, otherwiſe 
the {ending of the troops to Portugal mult be deferred. 
wt this negociation miglit not fail ot ſucceſs, he un- 
it himmſelf, and renaired, without delay, to the 
iets of the two kingdoms, where the Scotch ambaſ- 
but wiuitt he was treating 
in, there happened in England diſturbances 
hich were of much more conſequence than either tl: 
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nciican monk, and ſeditious 
o popularity, went about the 
| ence the principles 
of the firſt origin of mankind from one common ſtock, 
their equal right to liberty and to all the goods of nature, 
the tyranny of artificial diſtinctions, and the abuſes which 
- more conſiderable 
part of the ſpecies, aui the aggrandizernent of a tew in- 
ſolent rulers. Theſe doctrines, ſo agrecavie to the po- 
pulzce, and fo conformable to the ideas of primitive 
equality which are engraven in the hearts of ail mea, 
were g rooclily received by the multitude; and ſcattered 
the (parks of that ſedition, which the preſent. tax raited 


Ihe impoſition of three oroats a head had been farmed 
out to txx-gatherers in cach county, who levied the 
money on the people with extreme rigour; and the 
clauſe, of making the rich eaſe their poorer neighbours 
of ſome ſhare of the burden, being {o vague and inde- 
terminate, had, doubtlets, occaſioned many partialities, 
and made the people more ſenſible of the unequal lot 
wich fortune had aſſigned them in the diſtribution of 
er 1ayours. The firſt diſturbance was raited by a 
blackſmith in a village of Eſſex. The tax-gatherers 
came to this man's ſhop while he was at work, and de- 
manded payment for his daughter, whom he aſſerted to 
; below ihe age aſſigned by the ſtatute. One of theſe 
icllows offered to produce a very indecent proof to the 
and at the fame time laid hold of the maid, 
behaved in a very unbecoming manner; the 

no way able to bear this. egregious affront, 
hefitation knocked out the ruſhan's brains 


an Nan the county: it ſoon propagated 
2 thole of Kent, Hertford, Surrey, Suſſex, Sut- 
Betore the 
alt warning of the danger, the 
grown beyond control or oppoſition : the 
ad [haken off all regard to their former mat- 
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re two verſes at that time in the mouths of al- 
mon people, which in ſpite of prejudice, one 
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ters; and being headed by the moſt audacious and cri- 
minal of their aſſociates, who aſſumed the feigned names 
ol Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom 
Miller, by which they were fond of denoting their mean 
origin, they committed every where the moſt outra- 
geous violence on ſuch of the gentry or nobility as had 
the misfortune to fall into their hands. | 

The mutinous populace, amounting to a hundred 
thouſand men, aſſembled on Blackheath, under their 
leaders Tyler and Straw; and as the princeſs of Wales, 
the king's mother, returning from a pilgrimage to Can- 
terbury, paſſed through the midſt of them, they inſulted 
her attendants; and ſome of the moſt infolent among 
them, to ſhew their purpoſe of levelling all mankind, 
torced kiſſes from her; but they allowed her to continue 
her journey, without attempting any further injury. 
They tent a meſſage to the king, who had taken ſhelter 
in the Tower; and they defired a conference with him. 
Richard failed down the river in a barge for that pur- 
poſe; but on his approaching the ſhore, he faw tuch 
ſymptoms of tumult and inſolence, that he put back, 
and returned to that fortreis. The ſeditious peaſants, 
mean while, favoured by the populace of London, had 
broken into the city; had burned the duke of Lancaſ- 
ter's palace of the Savoy; cut off the heads of all the 
gentlemen whom they Jaid hold of; expreſſed a parti- 
cular animoſity againſt the lawyers and attornies; and 
pillaged the warehouſes of the rich merchants. A great 
body of them quartered themicives at Mile-End ; and 
the king, finding no delence in the Tower, which was 
weakly garriſoned, and ill ſupplied with proviſions, was 
obliged to go out to them, and aſk their demands. 
They required a general pardon, the abolition of ſlavery, 
freedom of commerce 11 market-towns without toll or 
impoſt, and a fixed rent on lands, inſtead of the ſervices 
due by villanage. Theſe requeits, which, though ex- 
tremely reaſonable in themſelves, the nation was not 
ſufficiently prepared to reccive, and which it was dan- 
gerous to have extorted by violence, were, however, 
complied with; charters to that purpoſe were granted 
them: and this body immediately d1perſed, and re- 
turned to their ſeveral homes. 

During this tranſaction, another body of the rebels 
had broken into the Tower; had murdered Simon 
Sudbury, the primate and chancellor, with Sir Robert 
Hales, the treaturer, and ſome other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion; and continued their ravages in the city. The king, 
paſting along Smithfield, very flenderly guarded, met 
with Wat Tyler, at the head of theſe rioters, and entered 
into a conference with him. Tyler, having ordered his 
companions to retixe till he ſhould give them a fignal, 
after which they were to murder ail the company except 
the king himſelf, whom they were to detain -prifoner, 
feared not to come into the midſt of the royal retinue. 
He there behaved himielf in {uch a manner, that Wal- 
worth, the mayor of London, not able to bear his info- 
lence, dre his ſword, and ſtruck him ſo violent a blow 
as brought him to the ground, where he was inftantly 
diſpatched by others of the king's attendants. The 
mutineers, ſeeing their leader fall, prepared themſelves 
for revenge; and this whole company, with the king 
himſelf, had undoubtedly periſhed on the {pot, had it 
not been for an extraordinary preſence of mind which 
Richard diſcovered on the occaſion. He ordered his 
company to ſtop; he advanced alone towards the en- 
raged multitude; and accoſting them with an affable and 
intrepid countenance, he aſked them, © What is the 
meaning of this diforder, my good people? Are ye 
angry that ye have loſt your leader? 1 am your king: 
« will be your leader.” The populace, over-awed 
by his preſence, implicitly followed him. He led them 
into the fields, to prevent any ditorder which might have 
ariſen by their continuing in the city: being there joined 
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by Sir Robert Knolles, and a body of well - armed vete- 
ran ſoldiers, who had been ſecretly drawn together, he 
ſtrictly prohibited that officer from falling on the rioters, 
and committing an undiſtinguiſhed ſlaughter upon them; 
and he peaceably diſmiſſed them with the ſame charters 
which had been granted to their fellows. 

About the ſame time, one Litſter, an ale-houſe keeper 
at Norwich, and John Wraw, a ſeditious prieſt, headed 
another body of rebels in the county of Norfolk. Litſter 
put to death all the judges and lawyers that fell into his 
hands. He obliged the lords and gentlemen to ſerve 
him on the knee, and if any refuſed to fubmit to that 
indignity, he immediately ordered his head to be ſtruck 
off. In this manner he treated the carl of Suffolk, who 
refuſed to approve of their rebellion. As it was impol- 
ſible for the king's council to take meaſures ſpeedy 
enough to remedy theſe diſorders, it became neceſſary 
that private perſons ſhould uſe their own endeavours, 
without waiting for orders from court, to free themſelves 
from the impending danger. Henry Spencer, biſhop 
of Norwich, a prelate of great courage, though eqdu- 
cated in a profeſſion oppoſite to war, thought it his duty 
to do ſomething more than barely to offer up prayers 
on ſo preſſing an occation, which equally threatened 
clergy and laity. He put himſelf at the head of ſome 
royal ſubjects, and attacking the rebels, made a terrible 
ſlaughter of them. The two leaders Wraw and Litſter 
being taken 1n the combat, the firſt was beheaded upon 
the ny and the other ſent to London, to receive the 
juſt reward of his enormous crimes, 

The troubles being appeaſed ſooner and more hap- 
pily than there was reaſon to expect, the-king, by ad- 
vice of his council, reſolved to chaſtiſe the guilty. To 
that end, ſays Rapin, he iſſued orders to the lords to 
raiſe in every county troops, conſiſting of ſuch whole 
loyalty was well known, and to lead them to London. 
In a ſhort time, an army of forty thouſand men was 
drawn together, which being divided into two bodies, 
one marched into the county of Kent. At the head of 
the other the king went himſelf to puniſh the people of 
Eflex, who began to ſtir again, upon the revoking the 
charter and general pardon, with which they had been 
decoyed. As they had not had time to take juſt mea- 
{ures, and found themſelves prevented by the king's di- 
ligence, they were eaſily defeated. A vaſt number was 
flain, and many others reſerved for public examples. 
Jack Straw, companion of Wat Tyler, and head of the 
Eſſex rebels, was of the number of theſe laſt. He 
confeſſed, that if they had ſucceeded in their projects, 
as they had good reaſon to expect, their deſign was to 
murder the king, root out the nobility and clergy, ex. 
cepting the Mendicant friars, to part England into ſe- 
veral kingdoms, to make Wat Tyler king of Kent, to 
aboliſh all the ancient laws, and make new ones. But 
this, like other wild projects, terminated in the ruin of 
the authors. It is athrmed, that beſides thole who fell 
with their arms 1n their hands, above fifteen hundred 
died by the hands of the common hangman. Judge 
Treſilian was commiſſioned to repair to the revolted 
counties, 1n order to try the guilty ; as their number was 
very great, he had an opportunity of exerciſing his 
cruel and barbarous temper in puniſhing the unfortunate 
wretches, to whom indeed he ſhewed no favour. The 
cruelties he exerciſed during his commiſſion may well 
be compared to thoſe which were ſeen to be practiſed in 
after time by judge Jefferies, who was a perſon of the 
ſame cruel: and vindictive temper, in the reign of 
James II. 

Some hiſtorians endeavour to perluade us, that this 
rebellion was occaſioned by the Wickliffites, (who were 
commonly called Lollards,) but without any foundation. 
It is certain that religion had no hand in thele commo— 
tions, ſince the duke of Lancaſter, the avowecl protec- 
tor of Wickliff, was the principal object of the fury of 
the rebels. Beſides, Wickliff, who then reſided on his 
living of Lutterworth, in Leicelterſhire, was never 
charged with having any concern in the matter. All 
that can be alledged to give the leaſt coicur to this ac- 


* Sce our account of Wickliff in the Appendix to this Bock. 
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cuſation is, that John Ball, a Franciſcan monk REN 
the ring-leaders of the rebels, was thrown into pr n. 
little before by order of the archbithop of Canter... 
for having preached up the new doctrine; but it ©; 
be inferred from thence, that Wickliff's followers a: 
up the inſurrection “. 

The duke of Lancaſter was on the borders of Can. 
land when the rebelion broke out in Kent, Us... 
firſt news of the inſurrection, he concluded wk | 
Scots a truce for three years, as he was apprehenſ, 
expoſing himſelf to the rage of his enemics, if he He 
return to court, and allo of giving the northern cc 
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n ccuntie 
a pretence to follow the example of the ſouthern n 
he ſtaid in the kingdom, he chote to retire into Scotland 
where he remained till the troubles were over; the king 
of Scotland offered him twenty thouſand men, to du. 
the inſurgents; but he modeſtly refuſed them, let b. 
introducing foreigners, he ſhould cauſe a general end 
in the kingdom. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions 10 
could not prevent his enemies from ipreading a Foie 
that he had deſigned to march to London, at the head 
of a Scotch army, and ſeize the crown: but he egy 
Cleared himſelf from this charge, which, in reality, bad 
no toundation, 
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ſince the year 1379 he had been detirous of elpouſirg 
the daughterof Barnabas, duke of Milan, But not fie. 
ceeding there, he had demanded in 1380, a princels cf 
Bavaria, daughter of the late emperor Lewis. This 
negociation had no better ſucceſs than the former. 4 
laſt on May 2, 1381, his marriage with Ann, of Lux 
emburgh, ſiſter of the emperor Wenceſlaus, was con- 
cluded at Nuremberg. This princeſs arriving in Eng- 
land a little after the troubles were appealed, was ke. 
ceived with great pomp. 

In February, 1382, died Edmund, earl of March, 
grandſon of Roger Mortimer, who was beheaded in the 
beginning of the reign of Edward III. Edmund was in 
Ireland at the time of his death, of which country he was 
governor. He had married Philippa, only daughter of 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, ſecond iun of Edward III. 
and had by her a fon called Roger, who tucceeded hum 
in his honour of carl of March. 

The parliament, which had met towards the latter end 
of the year 1381, and bcen prorogued on account of the 
queen's arrival, met again in May the next year. Some 
hiſtorians affirm, that in this parliament anact waspalled 
impowering the biſhops to impriſon heretics, without 
the king's leave, which before was requiſite, But other, 
upon bettergrounds, maintain, that the commons reluled 
to pals the bill which was brought in upon that account, 
and that it was of the king alone that the biſhops ob- 
tained their power. 


ir 


We the rather incline to the latter 
opinion, becauſe the members of the houſe of commons 
complained to the king afterwards that this grant Wa 4 
breach of the privileges of the people. | 

Richard, being now in his ſeventcenth year, as 
Rapin, began more plainly to dilcover his inclinations, 
which hitherto had been reſtrained by the authority dt 
his governors. He had a high conceit ot his own ment, 
and thought himſelf as well qualified to govern the tute 
as Edward III. was at his age. But there was à Vie 
difference between thele two princes; du ard, WA 
very young, with a deep penetration, had none but nd 
and generous inclinations, which tended to his own glory 
and his people's happineſs. Richard, on the cont): 
minded only trifles, and thought of nothiag but us ee 
ſures, He loved pomp and magnificence more thay 
any of lus predeceſſors, and by that means hc Fall 1 
ſuperſiuous expences, which ſwallowed up 115 mer, 
to no purpole. Flatterers had allo a great me 
him. He exprefled as great an affection for thode 
ſoothed his paſſions as he did an averſion for 8 
by their good advice, tried to induce him to lea 0 *. 
worthy a great prince, and the governor of great pec 
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. ncil he was always inclined to make uſe of the 
_—— dation rather than to vigorous reſolutions. 
way Of py was out of his childhood, he was obſerved 
5 dale favourites whoſe inclinations ſuited with his 
wor t leaſt who feigned to approve of whatever he 
on, y 5 -— theſe were Alexander Nevil, archbiſhop 
did. +. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, a young 
of Fer and {pirit, whole youthtul ſallies were very 
aſter; Michael de la Pele, a merchant's 
and judge Treſilian, who never wanted 
cnance what was agreeable to the king. 

who omitted no opportunity of flat- 
amply rewarded for the leaſt petty ſer- 
vices, whilſt thole who managed the public erat f 
very little regarded. This proceeding 1 _ op 
eople, when an accident which hap} enced tow oe e 
end of this year, entirely alienated their affection for their 
ſorereign. One of the courtiers before mentioned, hav- 
no obtained of the King a conſiderable grant, Richard 
E §crope, the high chancellor, refuled to annex the great 
{al to the patent“. Richard exaſperated at his retutal 
ent a meflenger to demand the great ſeal; but he ul 
not give it up, alledging he held it not of the king, but 
of the parliament. This reſolution [till mM: 1 
the young prince, he went to the chancellor humſelf to 
require his obedience. The chancellor not being 
able to deny it any longer, delivered him the teal, de- 
Caring he would ſerve him no mite in any public poſt, 
but content himſelf with keeping in al! other things the 
allegiance due from a ſubject to his [OVEre12n. Richa 1 
kept the great {cal in his hands ſome days, and for fea 
another chancellor ſhould obſtruct in the fame nnanner 
his inconſiderable grants, he put the teal himlelf to ſe- 
veral patents, and then delivered it to Robert Bray- 
brook, biſhop of London, who, in all appearance, was 
more devoted to the king's will than Scrope. This ac- 
tion, which the favourites cried up migbtily by extolling 
the king's ſteadine!s, was diſpleaſing to all the reſt of the 
people. Th-nceforward the king began to be looked 
upon as a pritice capable of running into great exorbi- 
tancies, unleſs timely care was taken to curb his unruly 
paſſions. With this view the houſe of commons, at its 
next meeting, reſolved to remedy this inconvenience, 
which arole from the too great authority the king began 
to aſſume, The power he had given the biſhops to 
impriſon heretics was conſidered as deſtructive to liberty, 
ſince by that the clergy, were in ſome meature, the abſo- 
lute maſters of the honour and fortune of private n-rions, 
The complaints which were exhibited from all parts 
obliged the commons to preſent a petition to the king, 
praying him to revoke a grant to which they had not 
given their conſent, as above obſerved. Richard, who 
ſtood in need f money, was obliged to comply: but 
lome pretend that, by the artifices of the clergy, this re- 
Yocauon was erazed out of the parliament rolls, where 
ts not now to be found. 
; \\ c have before mentioned the election of two popes, 
Viz, 8 (ban and Clement, which cauſed a diviſion in the 
church. _ This divifion continued to the great ſcandal 
ng © Chriſtians, who were in doubt which of the 
Ie 1 W Was to be regarded as the true vicar of 
gert eſſe L g " "g that ipiritual weapons were of no 
iempors oi . - would be better to make ule of 
8 3 o that end, he publiſhed a cruſade 
8 ement and his adherents, of which Henry 
Pencer, biſhop ot Norwich, was declared general 
ape by his bull granted the fame indulgencics + 
to all that ſrt 8 ae lame indulgencics + 
=» were willing to engage in this undertaking 
5— 
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have told the perſon who ſollicited him, 
his office would not permit him to put the 
whereof the parliament had entruſted him 
grants the king ihould be pleaſed to make 
5 = till he had got a little more experience.” 
« woltalica w 0 the abſolution ran thus: « By authority 
dee, A. B mmitted unto me for this purpoſe, I abſolve 

« trom all thy lins confeſled, and for which thou 
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as to thoſe who bore arms againſt the infidels. The 
nobles, gentry, people, and clergy of England, en- 
gaged in the cruſade with the ſame ardour as if they 
had been to wage war with the enemy of the Chriſtian 
name. Whilſt they waited for the parliament's appro- 
bation, of which no one made the leaſt doubt, every 
body diligently prepared to obtain the pronufed indul- 
gencies, either by ſerving in perſon in the war, or by 
contributing their mite towards carrying it on. 

Whutt the croiſes were getting ready, the earl of 
Cambridge returned from Portugal, whither he had 
been lent with forces to aſſiſt the Portugueſe, and where 
ne had met witha fimilar treatment that the ear! of Zuck- 
ingham his brother had done in Bretagne. That is, the 
king of Portugal made ule of the Engliſh ſyccours, to 
make an advantageous peace with the king of Caſtile, 
to hom he even gave Beatrice his oniy daughter, not- 
withſtanding ſhe had been promited belore to the earl 
ot Cambridge's eldeſt ton. So that the Englith prince 
came back extremely diflatisfied, having loſt the pro- 
'nect of procuring his fon the crown of Portugal, and 
of being initrumental in Hing the duke of Lancaſter 
his brother on the throne of Caſtile. 

The parlument, which met in the beginning of 
1383, not only approved of the cruſade publiſhed by 
Urban, but granted allo a confiderable ſubſidy upon 
that account. When every thing was ready, the biſhop 
of Norwich embarked che croiſes, conſiſting of fifty 
thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe. Upon his ar- 
rival at Calais he held a council of war, when moſt 
were of opinion, that they ſhould enter France, ſince 
the words of the buil imported that the crufade was de- 
ſigned againſt Clement and his adherents. But by the 
biſhop's influence, it was relolved the war ſhould be 
carried into Flanders, becauſe that country was a fief of 
the crown of France, though the carl of Flanders had 
acknowledged Urban for pope. So that contrary to 
the intention of the court, and no douht of the pope 
himſelf, the croiſes invaded Flanders, and took Grave- 
ling, Bourbourg, Mardike, and Dunkirk. The catl 
of Flanders, ſurprized at this unexpected attack, having 
levied tome troops with all poſſible expedition, was to 
raſh as to go with twelve thouſand men, and offer the 
croiſes battle, who had received a ſtrong reinforcement 
from Ghentois. This rath action coſt him dear, fince 
he had the misfortune to ſee the army, on which he 
ſolely depended, entirely routed. Reduced to this 
fatal extremity, and beholding his country on the point 
of being utterly deſtroyed, he had no other courle to 
take but to apply to the court of France. He repre- 
lented to the young king's council how greatly it con- 
cerned France to fave Flanders, eſpecially, as in all ap- 
pearance, the deſign of the croiſes was not to take up 
with that ſingle conqueſt. The court of France, rouzed 
by thele remonſtrances, reſolved to aſſiſt the earl. 
Charles VI. putting himſelf at the head of a very pow- 
erful army marched againſt the croites, who were be- 
ſieging Ypres. Upon his approach they raiſed the 
ſiege and retired to Bourbourg, where they were in- 
veſted. The biſhop-general began to be in want of 
proviſions tor his army, and would doubtleſs, with his 
whole force, have fallen a ſacrifice to the French, had 
not the duke of Bretagne uſed his intereſt in his behalf. 
By the mediation of this prince, the croiſes obtained 
the liberty of marching off, upon delivering up the 
places they had taken. Thus ended the crulade, un- 
dertaken purely on account of Urban, without the 
pope or England receiving the leaſt benefit from it. As 
loon as the biſhop was come horae, the king ordered 
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« art contrite, and from all thoſe which thou would'ſt confeſs 
« did they occur to thy memory, and grant thee, with a full 
% pardon of all thy fins, the reward of the juſt, and the aſſu- 
“ rance of eternal ſalvation, and I give thee, moreover, all the 
« privileges granted to thofe who go to war in defence of the 
© Holy Land, and make thee partaker of the benefit of the 
« prayers of the Catholic church,” Walfingham Hiſt, Ang], 
p. 299» | 
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the tem poralities of his ſee to be ſeized, and ſeveral of Þ taken, of accuſing the duke ar ligli-treaſon 
his principal officers to be impriſoned for not following J Trelitian, a man of a cruel a 
the inſtructions which were given him by the court. we have bctore mentioned, ach upon him to a... 

During the tune that the croiſes were ray aging Flan- | the articles of the accuſation, and to manage * Wh, 
ders, E neland was a ſufferer in her turn, by the fre- | dence. He even offered to Pals ſer tenc > upon Ts 
quent deſcents of the French, and the incurſions of the | private perſon, though by the laws of the Lind be ww; 
Scots. As there was no army on foot to repulle thele J not be tried but by his peers. 


From this t 
enemies, the king called a parliament, when a ſubſidy Þ alone, ff there were no other recorded in hit. 
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was granted for continuing the war with Scotland, the j reader may form an 1dea of the blacknets of the be, dang 
conduct whereot was committed to the duke of Lan- | ter of this pretended dit 5 of--juſtice, Thi ih and l 
caſter. The king of Scotland being informed of the could not be carried on without the duke's TELE r, in qu 
preparations making againſt him, ſued for peace; but mation of it, therefore he thought it would be i 
it was ablolutely denied him: to deliver himtelt into the hands of = enen 

The duke of Bretagne uted his endeavours to effect a preconcerted his ruin: and without attempting to vin nurn 
reconciliation between the two crowns of France and | cate himſelt, he vithdroy to h1 is caſtle at Pon rink regal 
England, After much entreaty, he perſuaded the two ; where he procure] ſome troops, and made 5 : 
king: to {end their Pa 'P otentiaries between Calais and T rations with dean to t. ant on his defen 5 

zoulogne: but this neg! deis tion ended only in a truce for 3 be attacked. Though he had not many feng. quari 
two months, in which e kings of Scotland and Caſtile, | yet as he was perfecuted by the minillers, who v and t 
it they detired it, had the is henry to be included. The "nt lels beloved than he, there were abundance of ww of 10 
duke of Burgundy, uncle of the k ing of France, under- | ple ready enough to take h Ci 
took to anſwer tor the Kin g of Scot, land. But the carl | the point of bicaking out in the kingdom 
of Flanders his father-in-law dving in the interim, his g princeis of Wales, the king's mother, int 
care to cake pottetiion of his dominions, made hin ſor- make peace, betore haſtilities bad. 
get or neglect what he had promiſed, But, whether J a great many journ! 


; 165 and fatienes he h 
the Engli ſh thought the Scots would not be included in | Richard, tatisftied of the fallencis ofthe 10 


| Caen . 1 4 44" « a a 1 : N " 
the treaty, or whether they were willing to have ſome would lain have made hum entertain againlt t. 


benelit of the expence the y had been at, the duke of | uncle, rece avec him again into favour. 
Lancaſter ravaged Scotland, as far as the gates of Edin- During thele inteſtine bros, 20 Ps 
burgh. This incurſion obliged the king of Scotland to made for the War, though the truce conc] 


deſire tO be ine clu ded in the truce, Wille h Was QA ted with France and Scotland was about to cxr 


Cole 


5 
S1 
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its ty © 
him by the the mediation of the duke of Burgundy, | Hlattered themſelves they ſhould be able to renew it, but oy 
Soon after the duke of Lancaſter's return, in 1284, the bing of France had other thoughts. As he per Fer 
an Iriſh monk came to court, which was then at Sali:- \ ceived the court of Fnoland in a manner unconcerned any 
bury, and diſcovered to the king a ſecret of great im- | be reloived to take advantage of it, by making a tile, 
Ortance; namely, th at the dul ke of Lan walter] his uncle ertul Hort, 1 m Whence he EXPCELe OTea; uc 5. 
had conſpired to murder him, and ſeize the crown. This f 10 that end be {ent a numerous army 1 


accuſation was attended with ſo many circumſtances, that th a vie to com 


plete 
Richard gave credit to it: but the duke, without the 


V\ it ! 
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reer ee 


\ 1 
leaſt concern, vindicated himſelf upon every artic le, in #12 55 the French king ſent the king of $ 
ſuch a manner, that the king ſec med perfectly atisfied, | of a thouſand men at arms* under the 
He ordered the accuſer to be taken into cuſtc: ly, either John de Vienne, who was to make a pows 
to puniſh him, or to examine him more {trictly ; Du Im the north, in order to favour. the deic 5 [ 
when he was to be brought before the council, it 0 s | French were to make in the ſouthern parts of the iſlan wes 
found that he had over nig ht been hanged in prico: on, The Ungliſh were greatly alarmed at thele * 
without any one being able todiſcover who did it. This and {oucrht means to lecure t! ſaſetv. pak 
accident did the duhe of iancatter a great injury, be- now gave very preſſing orders to levy trop: a 
cauſe it prejudiced the bi againſt him. Another | orders were executed with ardour and ex 1 b 
circumſtrnce confirmed the pp: xople in the upon t At, ſays Walſiggham, Rich wi was quickly: _ 
which the monk's report had r cl avainſt the duke of | of three kus 1dred the yas nd men. He &tache m 
Lancalce! r. A1 eee 911 I ndon, who had been an to Scotland, under the command of wy a 
very intimate th the duke, having been charged witli | of Lancaſter, whulit with the re!t he himtelt e 
conſpiring againſt (he ing, was found guilty upon ſtrict e of the French on the ſouthern coal. By 
examination. Thous M11 the duke was then ablent, his APT. ach of the dukcot an caſter, tine Scots, 9 w 
cloſe friendſhipwith the crinunal, and the ee he | altcady ravaging the borders of England, retired WAG ag 
made uſe of to avert the ſentence, gave room tor reflec- | the center of their king un, leavingt je Wg ay 
tions which were to the duke's Gilad vantage. He was | tree liberty to revenge lus countrymen, b; I 


at that tunc an at embaily at Paris, where he Dent 


lente 
fifty thouland marks, but obtained only the prolon 
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he Committed ln Scotland. with ne ummedten, 
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gation lowed ien. Richard naing tkruttrated 1 


of the truce for ſome monti:s, France, marched the choiceft part of bis ar 
The year 1385 opened with a concerted plan to de- j Scotland, and would, without doubt, hans Heer aſh. 
troy the duke of Lancaſter, who was not be loved by the conqueſt of that kingdom, had not the eaten e 1 


the people, and no lets hated by. the favourites, who J tertained by forme of the favourites again 
COU: I} not a1 pole Of all things ac COIGiIng to their PICH- Lancalter, who Mas ſccond in command 
ure as long 48 lie {ould he Tr credit with (he King. 
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It is well known, that it is the cuſtom of mo!l favourites J land, initcad of exerti: „ hunte! 


not to fuſter nt their mafler's perſon any but fuch as vaglug, the country aburnt din! Uroh, bo. our 5 | 7 
arc actually devoted to their intereſt. Thus the preſent J from the Wight which Lis fortaidable forces Hud tit 12 N eu 
ones J. zoking x UDO the duke oi [Lancaſter as a t ruble- them mto. As tin y Mere ot a0ic Hat 0 0 him, 1 Cale, 
eme inſpectar, and one that was incapable of conde- J judecd the belt wiy to ublice him to quit et count: nab! 
irendinsg to make luis court to them, imagined that the | would be to nike a diy orfion in his. Pur ant ah V 
ſureſt way to advance themſelves r be to unpeach relolution, they marched at à greater. in h * 1 

um. 3 () that purpole, they acted in concert, in order | Englith aun, to make the king b eve ach pers of — 
to dente eim the King ſuſpicions, which might caule him J avorl commy to a battle: but on a ſudden 9. 


by | | | che ' 
to. Conhidier the duke as n danger us nens. Rich: ul, marches eye entered Cumberlan 2 WUSCU= a 
WIL OY did nor would ſce any thing but with their J terrible ravages. Whulit they 
ces, fullered himſelf to be lo far prejudiced | in this mat- 


ter, that he gave his conſent to a reſolution which was 


3 
I 


Were marcluns 
; I ne ther [) 
Richard ug UN 8 they had led to (0! ne Cine! 


being 
1 \ a+ 4 hem; and N 
| thc kingdom, did Lit JL ClQULIC chat k L , Allsle 


# Every man at arms had with him three or four, and ſometimes fle knights 


cHece \ 
r to return into 1 11 receiꝭ wy ine. 
vet 
re. ol likewiſe that the Scots ha entered ( un: iberland, 


A a7 that he migh t eaſily cut off their retreat; but notwith- 
an ling the endeavours of the duke of Lancaſter to 
{{ wa : 


bring him to a vigorous reſolution, he choſe rather to 
ſollow the advice of the earl of Oxford. This favourite, 
0 had a great influence over him, perſuaded him that 
vt luke of Lanc aſter wanted only to expole him to 
ago advice correſponding with his ſuſpicions 

| inclinations, he continued his march, without going 
* ft of the enemy. Every body but the favourites, 
0 amazed at his unconcern for the calamities the 
_ ge of Cumbe rland laboured under, that they loudly 
murmuredl at it, and looked upon the king as a prince 
w_ gods & of the public weal. 

i the king was on his march to London, the 
lor J Holland, his brother DV th 5 mother” & 22 having 
with the earl of Stafford's eldeſt fon, flew him, 
Be ve le F* A' her. The action Was 


danger 5 this 


COUATie! lle 
and took ſanctuary in 


of to heinous a nature, hat, notwithſtanding the ties of 


Mood, Richard reſolved to give up the murderer to the 
rigour of the law. In vain did the Pr inceſs of Wales, 
their common ue I intercede Or NET lon: he Cont 
means obtain kis pardon. This refulal fo de- 
Ne 455 F ind that he died with grief a few davs 
= - Nererthelels, aiter ſome time the king relented, 
and P nard 1150 his brother. 

The fear of the Frenc -h invaſion being vaniſhed, the 
duke of Lancaſter brought his Own affairs upon the 
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1 ' * 1 : 
board, and Qemance | aNtance of the king to aftert his 
right to the crown Goh aſtile. There could never be a 

— 206 8 e 1 1482 © 5% oe * 
more {el onable juncture to ob: u It 11% Wanted. 
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any legitimate children except Dexrive, queen ot Cal- 
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King her fatner; but the Portugucie, not bemg able to 
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01 L1G ale KIll. i u. 10 901 2 Hardt "I, de- 
eded but by arms, the kin: 2 of Caſtile entered Portugal, 
F | 3 : : 1 i? | | 
and advance as far 45 1 2 Al lies e 10 that C 1 . 


but mecting vith a braver defence than hee xpectel, he 
withecl to retire. In the next dar are he loſt a battle, 
wh ich obi ged him to quit Portugal, hoping {tl to com- 
$ his ends by the aſſiſtance of P rance. The new king 
of por ugal findi ing that his enemy was about to receive 
ud from the King, « of France, ſent ambailadors to Eng- 
land, to make an alliance with Richard, oftering to ac- 
knowledoe the duke of Lancaſter for king of Caſtile, an“! 
to! ſupport his right with his power. 
England were then in a proper 
gociation of the 
luc CE! 8. 


poſture to cauſe the ne- 
> Portugucie amballadors to meet with 
Richard, prejudic ed againſt the duke his uncle, 
beartily wiſhed - him at a d liitance, his favourites contt- 
nnuly buzzing in his cars that he was a dangerous rela- 
tion, and a very t troublelome governor. They repre- 


nted to him, that it was his intereſt to dethrone the 


Kun 4 
CI 


19 of Caltile, ſworn enemy of the Eng ith; which 
Mgt be more eanly done, as the K. ng of Portugal 
Was 60 make 1 powerful diverſion. The duke of Lan- 
bi zalbencdl with all pothd! 
that 
\ Uuccours of Portugal, 


I ih his d. liens. 
\ 
1e king; 


air, imnag gining, wth the forces of Ingland 
it would not be impoſſible to 
Thele conſiderations induced 
"apy: -F- 5 COUNCH to give a favourable hearing to the 
4 ell a wh al's | propoſals, and to promiſe the duke 
he undert akine.. 1 d in proportion to the importance of 
alle : 55 18 Purtuant to this relolution, the king 
enable hin ys % demand a ſubſidy which ſhould 

29 through with his project. ihe com- 


Ivins 
: realy granted it, and appeared determined to 


al 
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* 
3 e Philippa, only daughter of Lionel, duke of 
eco : 
\larimer, au of M of Edward III. and grandſon of Roger 


arch, Who was executed as à traitor in 


N. XXVI. 
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The affairs ot 


e ardour the concluſion of 
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ſupport the expedition: not ſo much out of love to the 
duke, as to remove him from the kingdom, wheto it 
was feared he would at lencth occation troubl e5 whic! 1 
might prove fatal to the ſtate. 

caſter, lure of the parliament's aſſiſtance, made in qua- 
lity of king of Callile, a league offenſive and defenſive 
with the king of Portugal, ot let about making prepa- 
rations for the war with all poſſible c 
lame parliament declared Roger Mc 
March, preſumptive heir to the crown 
died without iſſue “. Before the parliament bro! 


Ius the duke of Lan— 


PC lition. The 
4 time T, carl of 


ce up, 
the king conferred on the car! oi Cambpridoc his uncle, 
the title of duke of Vork; on the earl of Püchinshant 
his other uncle, that of duke of {loucehtor, He could 
ſcarce diſpenſe with raiſing thele {wo princes to highet 
degrees of honour, unless he woulkl leave them below 


the ear! of Oxtord, hom he cr. ted at tlie ant KtKime 
marquis of Dublin, and quickly after duke of Ireland, 


This favourite was the firſt that Lore the title of marous 
in England, where it was hitherto, unknown, Mich acl 
dc E Pole, another Of thc K1n: 6-17 Untes, Was made 
cart ol Suffolk, and highi- chancellor ot the realty 

In the beginning of the year 1380, Loco, king of 
Armenia, who was driven trom his dominions Pert! 
Turks, came to England to Confer with Rickard; . | ts 
denn wa procure a firm and laſting peace bet een 
France and England, in hopes that afterwards tie two 
Ci OW would 1 in their forces to felt. 1 | 11s RIO 
_— but it he ſucceeded not in lus frocct, at leaſt he 

tained from Richard a conſiderate. prelent, and a 

yearly enſion Of twenty thouſang niuaris, 
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Ine duke of Lancaltel Deing now read 101 hs 37); 
11 1 ST | X" 1421 pet d 
niſh expedition, he embarked at 


* 1 
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army OT twenty Li 


Vorttmouth, with an 
uland men, among whom were two 
men at arms. 
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He carried along with him 
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wiſhing them good ſucccts ' pretcr d them with two 
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nn continuun his! progreis, he concluded a marriage 

bet wee! 

P 27 Me =p ant t! Cake + 5.3745 r 1. 

ON ULM, Ane end 1. 1e ne TAL SAL i 4 121 \ ee 5 Lil 
next campaign. 
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Tlie duke of Lancaſter's departure mae the court of 

1 1 neue 
France think that Eugl. ind, deprived of ter beſt troops 
would be unprovided for her defence; ſo that Char 


Phi lip; 4 h11s CICELT daughter and TRE. king 


i Cy 
relolved to make a ireih attempt to conquer that King- 
dom. With this view he made prodigious preparations, 
inſomuch that all Europe expected with Wonder the iſtue 
of this undertaking. He had got ready nine hundred 
tran{port ſhips, and cauſed a. wooden fort to be made 
(which could be taken in picces) tor the detence of his 
army after landing. If the duke of Berry, uncle to 
Charles, who had an inclination to render the project 
abortive, lays Mezerai, had not delayed Sorting LO 
long, the French would have found England unp: rovided 
with troops to oppole their progrels ; but the duke not 
repairing to Sluys till the 14th of September, Richard 
had time to Prepare for his defence, 10 as to have no 
reaſon to fear the mighty efforts of his enendes. It was, 
without doubt, the great diligenceof the Engliſh, rathe K 
than the ſcaſon, which was not too far advanced tor to 
mort a patlage, Which obliged the King of Een to 
lend his troops into winter quarters, 

As loon as they had received notice tn nnd of 
the de ſigns ot France, t troops \W ere leyied Kun {1 ved aun 
ſuccels, lo that an army ot tho hundred thoutand men 
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the la te reign; but the ſentence pafled upon him was after- 
wards revoked, becauſe the formalities pretcribed by the laws 
and cuſtoms of the rcalm had not been oblerved at his trial. 
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were drawn together. Part of theſe We were put 
into places the moſt expoſed. whilſt the reſt ſtood ready 
to hinder the enemies landing. As money was requiſite 
to maintain tlus vaſt army, che parliament was culled to 
find ways and means. The king demanded a {ubſidy 
proportionable to his wants, an id the parliament was wil- 
ling to grant it, but would not leave the money in the 
hands of the king and his favourites, among whom the 
marquis of Dublin and the earl of Suffolk held the firſt 
rank. The hatred which the people had entertained 
againſt thele lords, was fo great, that in orde? to ruin 
them the parliament ſcrupled not to hazard the lots of 
the whole kingdom. They preſented an addreſs to the 
king, detiring that the trealurer, and the earl of Suffolk, 
the chancellor, might be remoy ed from their places 

Richard little expec ted any ſucht! bing on the preſent oc- 
Ca ſion, and therctore rece! 'ved t] ne addrels VV ith an 7 iClig- 
nation it was not noſbble for him to conceal, He an- 
{wered with aſperity, that the parhament ought to mind 
the buſineſs for which they were convened, and not 
meddle withi matters which belonged not to them. He 
alto ad: ded, that, “ To pleaſe the parhament, he would 
not dilcharge the meaneſt {cullion in his Kitchen,” At 
the ſame time he ſet out for Eltham, not ſtaying for a 
reply. 

Though the king could not doubt but ſo offenſive an 
anſwer would incenſe the com mons, he ſent, a few days 
after, the chancellor himſelf to order them, | 
rious manner, to grant him the ſubſidy he had demanded. 
This order, hithe rto unulual in affairs of this nature, was 
received with ſo great a concern, that the two h. u. es 
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4 
uniting upon this occaſion, as havyins one and the lame g 
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intereſt, ſent the king word, that T hey would debate 
„ no affairs till he thoul; | return to his parliament, and 
his miniſters be puniſhed according to their de- 
ſerts.“ This reply having highly prove roked the king, 
he commandled the two houſes to {end 0 him forty de- 
puttes to give an account of their proceed ings. ut the 
parliament was ſo far from comnlying with his com- 
mands, that they would have come to an open rupture, 
if the moſt prudent had not prevailed with them, though 
with great difficulty, to fend to the king the duke of 
Glouceſter his uncle , and tne biſhop of Fly Ti he tw 
deputies being come to Eltham, told the king, in the 
name of the t houſes, that as the ſovereign had powe 
to convene them, they had likewiſe a right to re uire 
his Pretence in his parliament. They added, it was 
enacted by an old ſtatute, “ That in caſe the king ab- 
“ fonted himſe it lorty days fro: N I is parliament, Without 
« lawſul cauſe, the members might return to their 
« homes; wich they were reſolved to do, if the king 
„ perlitted to deprive them of the honour of his pre- 
« {ence.” Jo this v gorous declaration Richard replied 
with vehemence, and with no leſs W e + That 
« he plainly ſaw his ſubjects had taken the reſoiution to 
+ rebel againſt him, and therefore he had nothing more 
«to do, than to demand the aſſiſtance of the king of 
France to reduce them to their duty. The deputies 
OO antwer, © That the king of France was the moſt 
“ mort. enemy of the 2 ng nation, as he had fully 
„given to underſtand by his endeavours to de ſtroy 
« them; therefore” the deſperate relolution the king 
„ threatened them with, could not but proceed from 
„ the pernicious Counteis of lome about him, wholought 
© only te 0 him at variance with his faithful ſubjects 
Upon thele words they withdrew, ſaving, Their or- 
% ders were only to intreat him to return to his parlia- 
„ ment, whole ſole view was his and the kingdom's 
„ welfare.” The deputics being gone, Richard be— 
Cune more moderate in his retolutions, and repaired to 
tc partament, gram ing, with.a good grace, whatever 
chancellor was not only 
removed from his offic e, but ſummoned to appear and 
give account of his admintiration, wherein it was noto- 
nous chat he had en guilty of many nutdemeanors 
The marquis of Dublin, lately made duke of Ireland, 
was ſent away to the ifland the title whereof he bore, 
with 2 penſion of thite thouland marks, his whole eſtate 
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being confiſcated by order of p arliement. 
the two NOUNS app: inted thirteen con ur 
duk of oe Nb and the ea l 52 Aranda wer 
rized to examine the public accounts, an ibo 
revenues tad hee Tl « giſpoſed of, * fry Gay 
chancellor having been foun'] guilty of miſman 
was compelled to reſtore all the grants h. 
ot che King. Theſe grants were to exce \live, that 
Richard himtelf, havin! never computed them, cc q 8 4 
not help being {urpriz+ at th zem, and uphr aided bie! I 
vourite for abuting his good-will. Tow: ard; then. * 
this ſeſſion came the welcome news of the Fre ch am 
being ſeparated, and their fleet being diſperled by 2 K. 
ſtorm, the greater part of which foundered on the Eng. 
lich coaſt. Hel 
As ſoon as the dread of an nvaſi n was over, the one 
parliament broke up, and the king quickly gave proc 3 
an h1s ficklene!s, 8, by recalling the duke of Ireland, the 8 2 
ear] of Suffolk, "and the arclihiiheo P © Vork. The f a 
vourites took their former poſts with hearts ul : 
Vonge, eſpecially againſt the two commiſhonei 
public accounts , wh 9 by the {irict examination t beyhs 
madeinto their conduct, Faber aſioned theircond 
tion. They per Packs J: the young king that it it was for 
his fake they had tuitered, and that the def | 
enemies aimed not ſo much at the minifler 
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made ſo deep an impreſſion in the king's mind, that it he 
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relolved to fi ce limſelt from the reſtraint put on him by favo 
the rpg gt but the favourites told him, that it would alcu 
be a difficult ta ally as long as the duke of Glouceſter ws « { 


at the head of the faction. By this means they cauſed 
him to conſent to ail the plots which night be formed 
to ruin his uncle. Being ture of the king's app roba. 
tion, they concerted the means to compals | heir ends; 
and it was relolved to poiſon the duke and {ome other 
of their prncipal enemies, at a feaſt to which the city df 
London had invited them: but as they durſt not execute 
their plot, without firit making ture of the mayor, he 
gave the duke of Glouceſter notice of Its danger, ſo that 
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In the ſpring of 1 397, the carls of Arundel and Not. an] 
tingham, adm yon i5 Of England, put 10 tea. and took 2 0 Heri 
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fleet of French, Spanich, and Flemith merchant-men, will 
which they brought to England; ieveral of them welc 
laden with wire. After that they failed to Bretagne and 
elieved Breſt, beſieged by the duke of that country. 
Inſtead of being rewarded for this gre: 
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only drew upon themtelves the indignation of the king, or | 
owing to the intinuations of his nunitters, was jtimatc ot t 
to him, that the taking of theie ſhips would inguoilaly a f 
bring troubles upon him, which w oul much ei mbar car! 


EG 'The two car „high ly of ended at the unciel le- he 1 


ception they met with, "threw up their Comm: (11005, Glo 
which was given to the earl of Northumberland: Lys ſo 0 
did the 1 lavour! ites ſur up their maſter ag alnlt the prin « 4 
pal lords, in hay ne of rei aping the fruits O! their artilices, «K | 


when the king fhonk! be 1 age. 1 2 lf | 

Shortly Rn the duke of Ireland preſuming upon Tr rep! 
influcnce he had over the king, hwl the mlence (0 Pre! 
divorce his wile, daugliter ot lord Coucy, and game lorc 


daughter of Award JI. in order © marry on Lance the 
rone, maid of honour to the qucen, ot. cou 
Bohemia. Though this divorce was à Prcat emo in g 
ment to the royal family, Richard {hewed nat tue 

concern at it: but the dukeof Gloucciter big fo nts 
the affront, and declared he would revenge 1.5, che! to! 
opportunity. This threat made the dusg © 0. 

leck the means 10 In: ike the bing abholute. To 1 

end, the duke pretended to ict out for Ircians a 5 D 
the read to VV ales, whither the King Mads Plcalce 10 av 
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Rn Hrn PI 3 large army z an that nc ſhould after- 

A ali a nartianient,. tc election whereof ſhould be 
5 * . 15 if the m. [34030 5 {hou} 1s all at his devo— 

my ara that he th vl wit to be paſſed all ſuch acts 
xa ear y © ſecure him an unlimited power. 
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In order to taiſe this army, it became neceMry to 
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« cute: that the pe: ple were ſo well inclined to the 
lords he h. ad ment jone. I, that there was no proſpect 
« of bein able to levy an army againſt them: that it 
« was ſtill more difficult to deprive the people of their 
« rioht of freely electing thole who were to repreſent 
_ them in partament.” But the judges“, to whom the 
king al: communicate ed his intention, Were not ſo fern- 
The king demanded of them, whether he bad 
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. v D "aria ument, Were pre- 
Aicial to him; they replied, © ne king is above the 
N laws. 1 the lols. ein TIN ; Were required to ict. 


their hands to their opinion, ſome of them wiſhed to be 
EXCU! ed, but were cc "mpel Ned to it hy the menaces of the 
favourites s attrmed that one of the judges + ſaid 
aloud fot ſigaing, That neve r 1d a action be 

« ſerve hanging than that | juſt been guilty of. 
The ( DIC }IIS O00 che! THe ges bei ng this xtorted. Ric! 117 1c 
thought all dificulties ſurmounted. He imme- 
ately iſſued out commiſſions to levy an armv : 
found fo few willing to ferve him, that he defifted from 
his project. Full of rage at his diſappointment, he re- 
turned to London, alter having to no purpoſe declared 
bis delgns, winch drew upon him more and more the 
hatred of his fuljects, 

The duke « . Glouceſter, and. the other lords of his 
party, BENT that their deſtruction was determined, 
and that if the ing and his favourites had not already 
ſacrificed them to their animolitv, it was not for want of 
will but of power. Tlie 01 ly Roy left them, as they 
thought, urie to arms 4 it the rue 8 
aſide that method till al! oth: Ts gs ved V ain. VV Vith 4 
view to remove the king” < Pre zuclice s, the duke of Glou— 
celter ſent the hiſhop of EL ondon with humble alfurances 
of his alle and an offer to clear bimtelf by cath, 
ot the Crirac aid to his ch.: uge. 12; hard cem ed 
a firſt incſinable to admit of this juſtification; but the 
earl of TI INI N 1 him, even before the biſhop, that 
he would never be {ate on the throne while the duke of 
Ulouceſter remained alive. Tm biſhop of Londo 
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ply fo dithleaſed the Ki ing, that he commanded the 
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The diligence of the lords broke all the meaſures of 
the king and the miniſtry: Richard retolved to give up 
to King Charles of France, Calais and Cherbourg, in 
order to have from him a powerſul aid, which might 
enable him to reduce his © rebellious ſubjects,“ as he 
termed them. But the ſudden approach of the lords 
prevented him from executing bis deſign; and he en- 
deavoured to amuſe the malecon! ents, whilſt the duke 
of Ircland was intended to go and raiſe an army in 


Wales, where he had many friends. Purſuant to this 
project, he ſent word to the malecontent lords, that he 
was ready to grant them all that was reaſonable, and to 


that end ſhould be on the morro in W. ft minſter- T all, 
where they might preſent their petition. The lord oladly 
embraced the offer, and after having taken care not to 
be {urprized, they repaired to the place appointed. 
They found the king ſeated on a throne 1 in his royal 
þ abit, expecting their coming: approaching the throne, 
they fell on their knees, in the pc {ture of petitioners, 
though, in effect, it was not fo much to afk a favour, as 
to prevail with him to puniſh his miniſters. The biſhop 
of Ely, who was tigh-chancetlor 7, having aſked the 
reaſon of their taking arms, they rephed, 1t was purely 
for the good of the king and kinzdom; adding, the 
king's perion ſhould be always inviolable to them, and 
that their intention was only to bring the traitors who 
were about him to condign pun! 'hment. Then they 
. in particular, the duke ot Ireland, the car] of 


ouitolk, the archbiſhop of York, judge Treſilian, and 
one Bembre, an alderman of London, who was 1 the 


cabal. The king gravely answered, that at the next 
parl: nent juſtice ſhould be done to all. Then he up- 
braid. them for their preſumption. and would have 
peruaded them that it was in his power to deſtroy them, 
but that out of pure condeſcenſion he was pleaſed to fa- 
vour them with a hearing. After this he took the duke 
| Glouceſter by the hand, and bidding the reſt rife up, 
= told them, regard thould be Hu to their complaints. 
His aim being only to amule them, he ordered a pro- 
clamation to be publithed, to jv fuly their appearing in 
in hopes that it would induce them to diſmiſs their 
troops; but they were too well uainted with their cha- 
racter 1 the king and his minitters, to truſt to their bare 
word. The apprehenſion of being ſuddenly opprefied, 
as icon as they {hould 7 no longer in a condition to 
make themſelves feared, made them reſolve to continue 
in arms till the r ue woes” meet. It wasnot lon 
before they plainly {ſaw how neceilary this gen 
was; the duke of Ireland having levied an army 
Wales with wonderful expe dition, "marched with Coed 
to the king's aſſiſtance. If he ſhould be able to ap- 
proach 1 it was not certain that the citizens would 
join the contede rates; to Prevent this danger, the earl 
of Derby, eldeſt fon of the duke of Lancaſter, went out 
with a TEE from the army to meet the duke of 
Ireland, and finding him in Oxfordſhire gave him battle, 
and gat * an eaſy victory over him. In che beginning 
of the fight, the duke, u ho was fearful of falling into the 
hands of his enen lies, took to his heels, without trou- 
bling himſelf about what became of his armv. All his 
bagg age being taken, in a caſket was found a letter 
from the king, commanding him to © march to Lon- 
don with all poſſible ſpeed,” and promiſing him to 
© live and die with him.” This defeat broke the king's 
meaſures, and the duke fled into Holland. After ſome 
ſtay at Utrecht, he went to Louvain, where he died 
about three vears after; the carl of Suffolk would have 
retired to Calais, but the governor not daring either to 
arreſt or protect him, tent him back tothe king. Mean 
while the king had (heltered himfelt in the Tower, un- 
certain as he- was what retolution the victorious lords 
would come to with regard to him. He had the more 
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+ Sir Robert | Belknap, who ſaid upon ſigning, “ There 

« was nothing wanting but a fledge, a horſe, and a halter, to 
« carry him to the death he deſerved.” Hiſt. Loceſtrons. 

+ De la Pole yras not chancellor again aiter he was recalled: 
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reaſon to fear, as a Frenchman was ſtopped at that time, 
bringing him a ſafe conduct to come to Boulogne, where 
king Charles waited for him. It was, moreover, diſco- 
vered by a letter found in the hands of the fame perſon, 
that Charles expected to be put in poſſeſſion of Calais 
and Cherbourg, and that he had even advanced part of 
the ſum which he was to give for thele two places. 

The confederate lords being fully ſatisfied of the per- 
nicious deſigns of the king and his miniſtry, marched 
their whole army to! ondon, in the beginning of 1388; 
where they demanded a conference with "the king. 
Richard withed to have been excuſed: but finding there 
was no remedy, and being apprehenſive of ſtarving in 
the Tower, he durſt not refuſe it. At this interview, 
they upbraided him bitterly with the Nottingham-plot to 
deſtroy them; with his deſign to make himſelf abſolute 
by means of an army; wich his e a to have a 
parli ament at his devotion; with his orders to the duke 
of Ireland to march to London, whillt he was deluding 
them with vain promiſes; laſtly, with the treaty he had 
made with the King of France, to deliver up Calais and 
Cherbourg. Rich: ard anſwered theſe reproaches with 
tears; and the lords, moved by compaſſion, imagined 
that the king's ill conduct proceeded] only from his little 
experience, and the bad counſels of his favourites, and 
that hav ing them no longer about him, he might return 
to the right way. This notion having made them more 
tractable, it was agreed that the king ſhould meet them 
at Weſtminſter on the day following, to ſettle the affairs 
of the government. Hardly were they out of the 
Tower, before he altered his mind, and lent them word 
that he would not confer with them. This ficklenels ſo 
much incenſed them that they cauted him to be imme- 
diately told, that if he repaired not to Weſtminſter as 
he promiſed, they would repair thither themſelves; and 
proceed to the election of a new king. This preciſe 
declaration forcing him to a compliance, he contentec 
to the baniſhment of his two principal favourites, toge- 
ther with the archbiſhop of York, the biſhops of Dur- 
ham and Chicheſter, and ſeveral other lords and ladies 
who had favoured the detigns of the court. As for the 
judges, it being reſolved they ſhould be-treated with the 
utmoſt rigour, they were taken off the benches in Weſt- 
minſter-Hall, and tent to the Tower. 

In February, 1389, the parliament aſſembled again, 
and ſeveral perſons were impeached of high treaton, "and 
ſeatenced to divers puniſhments; Treſilian, Bembre, 
and tome other knights and gentlemen were hanged at 
Tyburn. The reſt of the judges, with the biſhop of 
Chicheſter, received the fame ſentence: but they had 
their lives granted them, and were baniſhed to Ireland. 
As for the two favourites and the archbiſhop of York, 
they were condemned to exile, and their eſtates conſil- 
cated to the king's uſe, After the parliament had thus 
paid what was thous] it due to juſtice, two acts were 
paſſed, the firſt of which forbad the alcribing to the king 
the late commotions, and the other granted a general 
pardon to both parties. The affairs of the realm being 
thus ſettled, the king renewed his coronation oath, as ir 
he had began a new reign, and all the lords did him ho- 
mage at the ſame time; repeating their oaths of allegi— 
ance. This parliament, which was called The Merci- 
lejs, broke up on the 4th of June OO 

During the troubles in England, the Scots advanced 
as tar as Newcuſtle „under the conduct of Sir William 
Douglas, and committed great ravages on the borders. 
As ſoon as the commotions were appeated, Henry 
Percy, firnamed Hottpur, fon of the carl of Northum— 
berland, marched againſt the Scots, and giving them 
battle near Otterbourne, flew Douglas with lus own 
hand. But the carl of Dunbar coming upon hun with a 
body of freſh troops, deſeated the Inglith army, and 
1 lotſpur was taken priſoner. About the ſame time, the 

carl of Arundel, whom the parhament had made high- 
admiral, went to the aſſiſtance of the duke of Bretagne, 
attacked by the king of France. His coming having 
obliged Charles to grant the duke peace, the Engliſh 
were icat home, In lus return, the carl of Arundel took 
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The king being now entered into h. 


15 twenty. firg 
year, he called his council, ordering all the 


be preſent. When they were met, he 9 


mand. Lo 
them how old he was, to which It was rene y s une 
C eck, I 
are full twenty years of age. Since it is 0 "Vo A 
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jects, who are at liberty at that age to manage the 
** own affairs.“ Having th ws made known his mit 

them, he commanded the chancellor to qelio. 
great teal, which he gave to the biſhop 9 
At the fame time he turned out the ch 75 
from being high - treaſurer, and removis 
cil- board the duke of Glouceſter his uncle. 
Warwick, and {ome others whom he die 
put ſuch in their room as he believed mn 
will. It was not long before ditorder ain} « 
viſible in the public affairs; one of the fit things! have! 
favourites did, was to infinuate to the El. 1 ha ry In 
duke of Glouceſter had ill deſigns upon his per! But deput 
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the duke ſo fully vindicated his innocence, thats of 
was aſhamed of having given ear to ſo groundlet been 
charge; he would not, however, permit 1 ſhewe 
prolecute his acculers, though they had b Eng1 
in his preſence. that! 
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This treaty was Ie ed by a marriage of 


the princes 5 
Catherine, daughter of the duke 


of Se On. , Ulth 


Henry, eldeſt ſon of the King of Ca Nile, on account 0 twee 
which marriage the duke and duchets 5 Telig ned their right King 


to that crown. Upon this arrival in England Richard Cllte; 
was ſecretly enraged, hou 1 he outwardly appeared r6 
conciled to his uncles, the 1 $ of L. ar and Ch 
ceſter; and dreading * conteq ICNCES of an alliance be 
tween them, he thouglit it oft conduciveto 
his own ſalcty, 10 procure the duke of Lancal 
ſence. To attain his ends, he made him the richel; age 
preſent that a King of England could then make 1 lub. 3: 
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ject, by invelung him * ith the duciy of Guicnae, 
the lame privileges as were granted to the late pri 


Wales the king's father. 
Soon after the duke of Lancaſter's invefütu 
car of Derby, his eldeſt fon, bc arins j 
avs Rapin, where he ſignalized himiclt bs 
_ actions. WVhilſt this prince was Cndeav 
gain a reputation by his warlike exploit „Richard 
his time in ham fights. He {peat immeme 
tournaments, which gave OCCAalon 
with the earl of Derby his coutin, who. was 
eſteem. 
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In the Year 1 391, the pa lame 1 revived a _ Talk 
enacted in the reign of Fdward III. and commer Dut 
this. 0 on 10 LYING ins 
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Though a terrible plague, an a famine 
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= to be procured, In a word, he affected in every 
_ ofuleneſs which could not but be very charge- 
thing" his ſubjects, and by neceſſary confequence draw 
able to eit averſion. Richard, owing to his profuſe- 
pew now in want of money, requeſted the citizens 
iT) *. in March, 1392, to lend him a thouſand 
of Lon Upon their refuſal, an Italian merchant offered 

ind the money; but this action diſpleaſing the popu- 
bee, they put him to death. 3 b 
d highly reſented this affront, which ſoon after 


ichar | ter 
Hy a an opportunity to revenge. Under colour of 


aniſhing a tumult of little conſequence, raiſed by a 
Mker's apprentice, he ſtripped the city of all ou priv1- 
ges, took away her charter, and removed the courts 
of judicature to York. It is true, hereſtored all again 
but the Londoners were obliged to redeem 
their chartzr by a preſent of ten thouſand pounds and 
tro gold crowns. By this procedure he loſt all remains 
of affection in the citizens, who made him ſenſible, in 
the ſequel, how dangerous it is for a king of England to 
tare the citizens of London for his enemy. 

In the beginning of the year 1393 arrived at London 
deputies from the Engliſh ſettled in Ireland, imploring 
afiitance againſt the natives. For ſome time there had 
been frequent inſurrections in the iſland, which plainly 
ſhewed that the Iriſh wanted to ſhake off the yoke of the 
Engliſh, Hereupon the duke of Glouceſter requeſted, 
that he might be permitted to go and ſupprels the rebels; 
but the king not thinking proper to truſt him with the 
command of an army, reſolved to go himſelf. In this 
reſolution he called a parhament, which granted him a 
huge ſum, as well for the Iriſh war, as to defray the 
charges of an embaſſy of the dukes of Lancaſter and 
Glouceſter, who were to negociate a final peace with 
France, This affair came to nothing by an accident 
which prevented the plenipotentiaries from meeting be- 
tween Ardres and Guiſnes, according to agreement. 
King Charles, who was from time to time ſeized with a 
diſtemper which deprived him of his underſtanding, 
went to Abbeville to let the Engliſh fee he was in good 
health; but here he had a relapſe, which occaſioned the 
dckerring the negociation of the peace to a more conve- 
ment ſealon. i | 

The preparations the king was making for his voyage 
tolreland, were ſomewhat interrupted in the year 1 394, 
by the funeral ſolemnities of his queen, and of the 
ducheſies of Lancaſter and York, who all died about the 
lame tine. Some hiſtorians affirm, that the queen was 
a grezt favourer of Wickliff's doctrine, and that, had 
he led ans longer, ſhe would have faved the Lollards 
(for lo Wicbütk's followers were called,) a great many 
of the calamities they afterwards underwent. The de- 
parture qt the duke of Lancaſter, their chief patron, who 

a gone to tage poſſeſſion of the principality of Gui- 
enne, not a little contributed to help forward the deſigns 
of them enemies. who laid hold of theſe favourable junc- 
tures toperiecute them. Soon after Richard embarked 
for Ireland, and arrived there in September. He at 
rt made ſome progres againſt the rebels; but as the 
ſeaſon would not permit him to proceed, he went to 

'ublin, where he called a parliament, 'whillt the duke 
a Glouceſter aflembled another in England *, which 
granted a ſubſidy for carrying on the war 1n Ireland. 
Mey "395, Richard was preparing to take the field 

« . Ar the archbiſhop of York and biſhop of Lon- 

Coed from England, to entreat him in the name of 

clelgy, to haſten his return to his own kingdom. 

XY even pave him to underſtand, that the leaſt delay 
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ys, the parliament was ſummoned by Ed- 
whom the king had left regent; and that 
eſter, whom the king had carried along 
| » Tepaired to England to ſet forth the king's 
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emonſtrance into the houſe againſt che 
h, containing twelve articles. 
t Coln in Eſſex, and was ſucceeded 


honour of earl of Oxford, by Alberic de 
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might bring an irreparable damage to religion: the 
foundation of this great alarm was, that at the late par- 
lament the Lollards had made inſtances to {et on foot 4 
retormation of the church. As they had a great many 
friends in the kingdom, and even in the parliament- 
houle, the clergy were afraid they would proceed upon 
this reformation. Hereupon Richard tet out imme- 
diately tor England, leaving to the earl of March the 
care of putting an end to the war. Upon his arrival at 
London, he took certain meaſures with the clergy to try 
to ſuppreſs the ſect of the Lollards, and compelled one 
Sir Richard Story publicly to abjure their doctrine, 
threatening to puniſh him with death, if ever he re- 


turned to their communion again, 


* 


Shortly after was brought over into England, by the 
king's order, the corpte of the duke ot Ireland, who 
died at Louvain. Richard himſelf attended at the tu- 
neral pomp with only tome of the clergy 4. 

In 1 396 the Galcoignes, pretending that their country 


was inſeparably united to the crown of England, main= 


tained that it was not in the king's power to alienate it, 
and therefore retuted to acknowledge the duke ot Lan- 
caller. This pretenſion was backed with a confideration 
of intereſt, which confirmed them in their obſtinacy. 
They atjerted, if once they were ſeparated from Eng- 
land, they ran the riſque of being deprived of the only 
protection which could en their falling under the 
dominion of France. For this reaſon they declared, 
that the alienation in queſtion was equally prejudicial ta 
themſelves and the crown of England. It was objected 
to them, that they had never made the ſame ſcruple with 
regard to the prince of Wales, the king's father; but 
they replied, there was a wide difference between that 
alienation and this. That the former being made in 
favour of the next heir to the crown, was to be but for 
a time, whereas it might eaſily happen that the latter 
might be for ever. Alter ſeveral conteſts on this ſub- 
ject, which laſted ſome time, the king refolved at length 
to revoke the grant, which the duke ot Lancaſter readily 
yielded to. Lo comfort him in lome meature for his 
loſs, the king gave him leave to marry Catherine 
Rowet, widow ot Sir Thomas Swinford. The duke 
had kept her as his multrets many years, and had by 
her ſeveral children, which were atterwards naturalized 
by the name of Beaufort. Some time after the king 
created the eldeſt earl of Somertet 8. 

Before the duke of Lancaſter arrived, the king had 
ſent ambaſſadors to France, to demand in marriage 
Ifabella, daughter of Charles VI. The court of France 
ꝛad at firſt rejected this propolal, as well becaule the. 
princels was but ſeven years old, as becauſe the had 
been promiſed to the duke of Bretagne. The marriage, 
however, was concluded at a ſecond negociation, and a 
truce for twenty eight years was agreed upon between 
the two crowns. Shortly after both the kings met be- 
tween Ardres and Calais, under tents pitched on pur- 
pole, where the two courts dilplayed all their magnifi- 
cence, and where the treaty was ſigned and the nuptials 
ſolemnized ||. The duke of Glouceſter, who neither 
liked the marriage nor the truce, thewed ſome diſcon- 
tent, and frankly told the king, that it would have been 
more to the purpole, to exert his endeayours tor the 


recovery of what England had loſt in France, by making 


a vigorous war, than by cntering into an alliance with a 
crown that had gained more treaties with the Engliſh 
than by force of arms. 

In the beginning of the year 1397, the parliament 
granted him a very conſiderable tum; but it was not 


Vere, his uncle, | 
There were four, John, Thomas, Henry, and Joanna, 
They were ſirnamed Beaufort from the caſtle of Beaufort, in 
France, that came by Blanch of Artois. 
| It is affirmed, ſays Rapin, that on this occaſion, Richard 
expended three hundred thouſand marks, a ſum far excceding 
that of two hundred thouſand, which he received in deduction 
of what had been promiſed him with his queen. 
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ſufficient to enable him to pay thoſe debts which his ex- 
travagance had cauſed him to contract. Being thus 
diſagreeably ſituated, he was aſhamed to demand a freſh 
ſubſidy of the parliament, and therefore had recourſe 
again-to loans, or rather to extorted grants, which he 
exacted from all perſons in eaſy circumſtances. There 
was not a lord, biſhop, gentleman, or rich burgher, but 
he obliged to lend him money, even though they were 
ſenſible he never deſigned to repay them. Though this 
method of raiſing money upon the people, had conſtantly 
been looked upon by the Engliſh, as one of the greateſt 
breaches of their privileges, At occaſioned no commo- 
tion at this time. 

About this time alſo he gave the people another cauſe 
of complaint, by giving up Cherburg to the king of 
Navarre, and Breſt to the duke of Bretagne, for an in- 
conſiderable tum of money. He pretended, that the. 
engagement he was under to reſtore the places after a 
peace, or a long truce with France, made this reſtitu- 
tion n neceſſary; : but it was well known alſo that the king 
of Navarre, and the duke of Bretagne, had been the 
firſt to break their word. Be that as it will, the duke 
of Glouceſter thought this falſe ſtep ſo prejudicial to 
England, that he upbraided the king in very ſharp 
term s; to which Richard made ſuch a reply, as plainiy 
intimated how much he was offended at his remon- 
france. This accident revived in the heart of the king 
the hatred he had before entertained againſt the duke of 
Glouceſter, which being rather laid atide than extin- 
guiſhed, did not fail to appear from time to time, how 
careful ſoever he might be to conceal it. He com- 
plained to the duke of Lancaſter and York, that the 
duke of Glouceſter took upon him to control his actions; 
and amongſt his complaints, he let tall ſome expreſſions, 
which made them think he tuſpected all three of having 
ul deſigns upon him. The two dukes proteſted they 
had an unſhaken loyalty for him, and did not queſtion 
in the leaſt but the duke his brother had the fame, 
though his haſty temper cauſed him ſometimes to ipeak 

with too much warmth. The king appeared ſatisfied 
with their remonſtrances ; but his eaſineſs to be ap- 
peaſed, after expreſſing himſelf to angrily, made them 
ſluſpect that his intentions were not very pacific ; ſo that 
they were induced to quit the court, and retire to their 
eſtates. Their withdrawing proved, in all likelihood, 
the occaſion of the duke of Glouceſter's ruin. His ene- 
mies had now the better opportunity to exaſperate the 
king againſt him, and to determine him at length to 
contrive the means of his death. As his conduct ex- 
poſed him not to the rigour of the law, it would have 
been dangerous to have attempted to take away his life 
that way, fo that Richard reſolved to make uſe of a 
more ſpeedy and lels uncertain method. To compats 
his ends, he went one morning to his uncle's country 
houle, and finding him in bed, deſired him to repair to 
London immediately with him; he pretended he wanted 
him in an affair of very great moment, which he would 
acquaint him with on the road. The duke being ſoon 
mounted on horſeback, rode by the king, who talked to 
tim about the pretended bulinels, without diſcos, "ering 
any other deſign. Wiuiſt they were diſcourſing toge⸗ 
ther, they came to a hollow way, where the duke was 
ſurrounded on a ſudden by a troop ol horle, who carried 
him to the bank of the Thames, and conveyed him on 
board a ſhip, which lay ready to tranſport him to Ca- 
lais *. Upon the king” 5 coming, to London, he ſent for 
the earls of Warwick and Arundel, and after he had 
talked with them ſome time, in a manner very different 
from his deſign, he ordered them to be apprehended and 
conducted to the Tower. He lerved the lord Cobham, 
and {ome other lords whom he deſigned to proſecute, in 
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*The king came to Plehy in Effex, about five o'clock in 
the afternoon, and told the duke at ſupper, that he mult go 
with him to London that night. Accordingly, with no more 
than ſeven ſervants, he fat out with the king, taking the way 
„ Boadelay to avoid the common road, and riding hard they 
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a ſimilar manner. Richard now found the Dec 
to be uncaſy on account of theſe unwarranta! | 
ings, inſomuch that he was obliged to iſſue ou 8 1 
mation, declaring that theſe lords were taking int 
tody for freſh mildemeanc rs, and promiſins ** 
ſhould be proceeded again{t in a legal m anner 
The people being ſomewhat appeaſtd by thie Proc 
mation, the king ſummoned all the p. ers of 4 the * tal 
to Nottingham, with a de ſign rather to dif COX | 
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of proceeding againſt the priſoners, ſince he had alread. apf 
determined v hat method to purſue. The lord. th tot 


being fear tul of 
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ſome deliberation, drawing on them 
either the king's indignati on, or che hatred 
ple, declared, that the aftair war of ſuch a na ture, ih. 

it could not be decided but by the auth 10rIty of the x y 
hament. This ſuited with the king's indir: : os 
having already taken all neceſſary meaſures to have N 
parliament devoted to his intereſts, he had Previouſly it 
changed all the ſheriffs of the kingdom, ping 
none to continue in, but ſuch as promiſed to be ſub. 
vient to his qeſigns. He had done the fame thing u ith 
regard to all the magiſtrates, who might have any it 
tereſt in the boroughs and counties ; ſo that by meg 4 
theſe magiſtrates, and all that were in p ublic poi, | 
had cauſed ſuch repreſentatives to be 
made ure of beforehand, 
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to ule ev ery means to ſet kde 
others choſe in their room. 
commons were the ſole the validity 0! 
tions, he was very well : Tured that in a the ian 
made up, he could get! ſuch confirmed or reed 
were friendly or inimical to bi: 

Let it not be thought, we may well lay 
that it is a very dithcult thing for a king e 
bring about ſuch a project; experience has long fince 
confirmed by numberlcis inſtances, that by the like u Is, 
it is far from being impoſſible, to cauſe ſuch repretents- 
tives to be choſen as are devoted to the court. Hos 
ever, hiſtorians remark, that it was in the parliament! 
am {peaking of, that ſuch practices were firſt tet on fon. 
But it muſt likewiſe be added, continues he, that ths 
was one of the principal caules of Richard' : dowjifall 2 
we ſhall ſee hereafter. And indeed it is impoſſible, that 
a nation can fee their liberties in the hands of people 
whom they have not freely choſen, without dehiring to 
rid themſelves of ſuch an oppreſſion. 

The parliament being thus made up of creatures ce- 
voted to the intereſt of the crown, the bithop ot Lxeter 
opened the ſeſſions with a {peech, whereia he e _ 
voured to prove, that the regal Power Was unlin Ree 
and that ſuch as would let bounds to it deſerved the f- 
vereſt puniſhment. Purſuant to this principle, which 
met with a general approbation, as may eaſihj be oy 
poſed, the parliament repealed the act of grace pal 
nine years before in | favour of the e 1 Clou, 
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rents. the were |kewiſe annulied 1} that vi : 
paſſed 11 in[the parliament, which apf bet the thin f 
governors to the king, as having bern extorted Gur 
his mit 10rity. 1 lus atlembly made no ſcruple to ws 
fice to the paſſions of the king and his miniſters Uh 
moſt diſtinguiſhed lords of the kingdom, as well! 


liberty and privileges of the people. Thomas Af re 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 1mpeached Ah 
fon, for having been one of the c. ommiſſione . JU! : 
by the parhament of 1386, to whom was com - | 


the inſpection of the adminiſtration of the public a | 
For this new kind of crime, the arc biſhop was Cr 
demned to baniſhment, and his eſtate c0::0! cated to 
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came to Stratford about ten or eleven o'clock, where the = 
putting ſpurs to his horſe, rode away beforc, at the! my 
the earl marſhal, who lay in ambuſh, ſ:izcd upon the Þ 
who | in vain cried out to the king for he'p, Froilard, p 
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use. The carls of Arunde! and Warwick were 
kings u ©the (me crimes, for which nine years before 
accuſed x | 0 { ted a pardon, and ſentenced to die by 
the king hen iges parlament. The earl of Arundel 
this truly mercileſs par _ 2 wn - 8 
head was ſoon after ſevered from his body, the king 
(elf chuſing to be preſent at the execution. The 
er Warwick was, on account of his ſubmiſſive beha- 
5x64 treated with lels rigour, his ſentence being changed 
into perpetual baniſhment to the Iſle of Man. As to 
the duke of Glouceſter, in all appearance the king br as 
apprehenſive, that it would be too dangerous to put him 
to death publicly. or that r would not com- 
8 ee e e e eee 
ply fo far as to make a 5 ifioe Of ſo gm a pet 
ſon. Be this as it will, a warrant was Tued to the 
oovernor of Calais, to bring, over the duke of Glouceſter, 
in order to his trial; but the r returned for 
anſwer, that the duke had died {uddenly of an apoplexy 
in that fortreſs, and that before he expired, he contetſed 
himſelf quilty of trealon againſt the king. \ pon this 
report. the truth of which was not at all exam! ned into, 
the duke's whole eſtate was confiſc: ted tO the king's uſe. 
It immediately became the genera] opinion, that he Was 
murdered by order of his nephew; and in the ſubſequent 
reign the truth appeared, when undoubted proofs were 
producec in parliament, that he had been ſtrangled by 
the wretches ſet over him as his keepers. 
Theſe ſeverities naturally produced ſome alteration 
among the nobility ; but to prevent the accidents which 
might thence ariſe, Richard took care to gain the prin- 
cipal lords, and particularly the princes of the blood, by 
conferring on them new honours. He created the ear] 
of Derby. his couſin, eldeſt fon of the duke of Lancaſter, 
duke of Hereford. The earl of Rutland, cideſt ſon of 
theduke of York, was made duke of Albemarle. 
earl of Kent received the title of duke of Surrey. The 
earl of Huntingdon, half brother of the king, was cre- 
ated duke of Exeter. The carl of Nottingham, duke 
of NNortollk; the lord Scrope, earl of Wiltſhire; lord 
Spencer, ear] of Glouceſter; Thomas Percy, earl of 
Vorceſter ; and lord Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland. 
Laſtly, out of complaiſance to the duke of Lancaſter, 
the king made his eldeſt fon by his third marriage, who 
was already carl of Somerſet, marquis of Somerlct “. 
Toll honourable titles he added other favours, by 
uſtrwuning among thele lords the forfeited eſtates of 
uke of Glouceſter, and of the earls of Arundel and 
Warwick. 
In thoſe days the parliament ſeldom ſat above one 
ſeſſion, unleſs the buſineſs required a ſhort prorogation. 
But this was too well diſpoſed for the king to be willing 
to hazard the having one leſs devoted to his intereſt; to 
than not thinking fit to diſſolve it, he adjourned it to 
drcwſbury : this town in the neighbourhood of Wales, 
where he had ſeveral adherents, leeming to him more 
proper tor his defigns than London, where he was very 
lenſible he had not many friends. | 
The ſecond ſeſſion, which was held at Shrewſbury, 
January 28, 1398, was only a continuance of the ex- 
taordinary proceedings already begun at Weſtminſter. 
The parlianient {trove to carry the royal prerogative to 
a higher pitch than any king of England had ever pre- 
tended to ſtretch it, and eſtabliſhed ſuch maxims as were 
geltructive of the conſtitution and liberties of the people. 
cy approved as conformable to law, the opinions for 
ich nine years before the judges had been condemned. 
urivant to this principle, and judges who attended 
« We the litting of the parliament, decided, that 
£ 155 the King propoled any articles to be debated in 
N E it was high- treaſon to bring in others be- 
the lik. * King's were firſt diſpatched. By tlus and 
eciſions, the caſes of high-treaton were multi- 
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. firſt made marquis of Dorſet; but his title was 
ds changed into marquis of Somerſet, by a new charter 


of 1 | 

delete gun bearing the ſame date with the former. Never- 

called: mough his firſt title was cancelled, he was always 
marquis of Dorſet. Dugdale, 
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| plied to ſuch a degree, that hardly was it poſſible to pre- 
vent incurring the guilt of it, but by making the king's 
will and pleature the ſole rule of their actions. At laſt, 
under colour of diſpatching buſineſs, the parliament ap- 
pointed a certain number of commiſſioners, who were 
inveſted with the authority of the whole houſe. Thus, 
by an unprecedented act, the whole power of the nation 
was devolved to the king, twelve peers of therealm, and 
ſix members of the houſe of commons. To give the 
greater validity to theſe irregular proceedings, the king 
cauſed them to be confirmed by the pope's bull, which 


N f 
was publiſhed throughout all the countics of the king- 
dom. During this lecond eon, Richard cauled a nu- 
merous guard of the militia os Cheſhire brought to 
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is lucceffors, who had, without doubt, the fame inten- 
tion. But we ma 
monarchs ſerve: ly wo brit 

7 8 
and that their deſigns came to tlie ſame cataſtrophe. 
This is what we ſhall ſhortly fee with regard to Rich- 
ard II. 
| Towards the end of the year 398, Richard gave a 
convincing proof that he had no inclination to keep 
meatures with his tubjefts, which he might think any 
way derogatory to the regal prerogative, on occaſion of 
a quarrel between two of the principal lords of his court. 
The duke of Hereford, eldeſt lon of the duke of Lan- 
caſter, daunted by the examples of the duke of Glou- 
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ceſter his uncle, and of the other lords whom the King 
had ſacrificed to his reſentment, made it the height of 
his ambition, to keep in his favour, and endeavoured 
by all means to avoid ering him any cauſe of ſutpiclon. 
It was apparently from this contideration, that fearing 
the duke of Norfolk had laid a fnarec tor him in peaking 
to lum of the king in a very duteipectful manner, he in- 
formed Richard of the matter. Mowbray, duke or 
Norfolk, having denied the charge, and the duke of 
Hereford maintaining his acculution, it was ordered, 
that the buſineſs ſhould be decided according to the laws 
of knighthood, that is, by tingle combat +. Coventry 
was appointed for the place of deciſion, at which the 
king would be pretent in perlon, But jult as the. two 
dukes were preparing for action, the king, on pretence 
of avoiding the {ſhedding of blood, but in reality to get 
rid of them both at once, commanded them to proceed 
no farther. Then, although there could be but one of 
them guilty, he baniſhed them both, the duke of Nor- 
folk for lite, and the duke of Heretord for ten years. 
The former died ſhortly aiter at Venice, and the other 
retired to France. 

Shortly after the duke of Heretord's baniſhment, the 
duke of Lancaſter his father died, little regretted by the 
people, and ſtill lets by the king, who drealed his power. 
By the death of this prince, his honours and eflates, 
which were very conſiderable, fell to the duke of Here- 
ford his fon, to whom, betore he went away, the king 
had remitted four years of his baniſhment, granting him 
at the ſame time letters patent, by which he was 1m- 
powered, though in exile, to take poſſeſſion by proxy, 
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4 Polydore Virgil, and others, who ſay that the duke of 
Norfolk accuſed the duke of Hereford of having ſpoken ill of 
the king, were miſtaken. 
Richard II. Collier has likewiſe fallen into this miltake, 
p. 603, Vol. I. 
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what ſums he was pleaſed to exact from each. By 


308 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


of the fiefs which ſhould happen to fall to him in his 
abſence, with a ſuſpenſion of homage till his return. 
Notwithſtanding, immediately upon the death of the 
duke his father, the king, by a ſentence no leſs unjuſt 
than the former, decreed that his baniſhment ſhould be 
perpetual, and confiſcated all his eſtate *. By ſuch like 
acts of deſpotic power, the laws and liberties of England 
were reduced to a deplorable condition. The dukes 
of Lancaſter and Glouceſter, and the earl of Arundel 
being dead, Warwick ſent off the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and the dukes of Hereford and Norfolk in exile; 
there was ſcarce a man in the kingdom able to make 
head againſt the arbitrary power the king had uſurped. 
The duke of York, the king's uncle, was the only 
perſon who could have detended the nation's intereſts ; 
but as he was a great lover of his eaſe, he would not 
take the pains ſuch an undertaking required. Richard 
now being above all reſtraint, gave himſelf up to an 
effeminate life, without troubling himſelf about the good 
of the public. In the mean time, his miniſters, little 
qualified for the poſts they poſſeſſed, beheld without 
the leaſt concern, the Engliſh nation falling into the 
utmoſt contempt. The Scots frequently broke the 
truce, by incurſions into the borders, being certain 
that the court ot England would give them no diſ- 
turbance. What England had held in France was al- 
moſt reduced to nothing, and the places which might 
one day ſerve to repair theſe loſſes had been fold for 
inconſiderable ſums. The merchant ſhips were daily 
plundered by the corſairs of France, and the Low 
Countries, and no one endeavoured to protect the trade. 
Amidſt theſe diſorders, the miniſters, of whom the earl 
of Wiltſhire was the chief, {ought nothing but the aug- 
mentation of the king's revenue, by loans, new taxes, 
and other leſs legal ways. The queſtion was not to 
ſeek pretences to demand ſubſidies; all that the mi- 
niſters troubled themſelves about, was how to find 
ſpeedy and effectual means to extort money from the 
people, to whom they would have thought they did too 
great honour to demand it. At length, having prac- 
tiſed divers expedients, as unjuſt as extraordinary, to 


ſupply the king's prodigious expence, and ſatisfy the 


avarice of his miniſters, a method was uſed which could 
not fail of procuring large ſums. As the late parlia- 
ment had annulled the pardon, granted in 1386, to the 
adherents of the duke of Glouceſter, acculations were 
brought againſt ſuch as had then taken arms in behalf 
of the duke. By the judgements which were given upon 
theſe accuſations, ſeventeen counties were condemned 
as guilty of treaſon, and the eſtates of all the inhabitants 
were adjudged to the king. In this extremity, the 
richer gentlemen and burghers were conſtrained, in or- 
der to prevent their eſtates from being ſeized, to give 
blank bonds, which the king cauſed to be filled up with 


what was inſerted in theſe bonds, which were termed 
ragmans, every one bound himſelf under great penaltics, 
to ſtand by the ſtatutes of the Shrewſbury-parliament, 
and by all that had been done in conſequence of them; 
that is, they entirely threw themſelves upon the mercy 
of the king and his creatures 

Whilſt England was expoſed to theſe calamities, and 
its inhabitants daily robbed by an avaricious crew, the 
Iriſh, contemning the ſmall number of troops Richard 
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* We gather from the records, from Tyrrel, and from 
Hume, that Richard, by the authority of parliament, ſeized 
and tried the duke's attorney, who had procured and inſiſted 
on the letters, and had him condemned as a traitor for faitk- 
fully executing that truſt to his maſter. This, ſays Hume, 
was © an extravagant act of power! even though the king 
« changed, in favour of the attorney, the penalty of death 
into that of baniſhment.” 

+ See Rapin, book IX. 

t This earl, Who had been declared by an act of parliament 
heir apparent of the crown, left two fons, Edmund and Roger, 
the eldeſt of whom ſucceeded him in his honour of carl of 
March, and died without iſſue, as well as Roger his brother. 
But the marriage of Ann their ſiſter with the ſgcoud ſon of the 


had left in their country, took up arms with one ons 
lent. Roger Mortimer {| carl of March, gOVernor & 
Ireland, made head againſt the rebels, and was flain 
the firſt onſet. Richard having received the news ” 
the Iriſh revolt, retolved to go in perſon an chaftic 
the rebels. Purſuant to this reſolution, he levied Toms 
merous army, which furniſhed him with a freſh ea 
to exact great ſums from his ſubjects. This increaſe 
the hatred which the Engliſh already entertained again 
their ſovereign, and was the occaſion of the calamitie 
England was ſoon after involved in, and u! 
about to relate. 

When Richard was ready to embark, ſome mr 
inſtilled into him againſt the earl of Northumberlane 
governor of the northern counties, made him {end bim 
a poſitive order to join him without delay. But the 
earl having excuſed humſeit becauſe his preſence was 
abſolutely neceſſary in thole parts, the king without 
any further examination, pronounced him traitor, and 
ordered all his eſtate to be ſeized. Then having leſt 
the regency of the kingdom to the duke of York his 
uncle, he let fail, and arrived on the 31ſt of May 1399, 
at Watertord, from whence he marched to Dublin, 
He was attended by the ſons of the duke of Lancater 
by his third wife, and by thoſe of the late duke of 
Glouceſter, whom he carried with him as hoſtages, and 
had taken with him the belt part of his jewcls, as if he 
had foreſeen he ſhould never enter into his palace again. 
He made at firſt ſome progrets againſt the rebels, and 
in ſeveral encounters gave marks of his yalour, the 
Whilſt Richard flattered himſelf by th advantages rec 
he gained over the Irilh, a conſpiracy was forming in cou 
England to deprive him of the crown. Underan ar- tak 
bitrary government, ſuch as Richard's, there were Wi 
without doubt vaſt numbers of male-contents. Some for 
perſons indeed reap great benefit from the abſdlute the 
power of the prince, but they are far from being the ot 
majority: ſo that, alihough a king of this character is ev! 
commonly ſurrounded by a croud of flatterers, who tak 
conſtantly endeavour to perſuade him, that the tyrannic qu 
yoke is borne with patience and reſignation by the peo- der 
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ple, if he has any knowledge of the world, he ought Th 
to conſider, that there is no prelerving the power ac- Lo 
quired by force, but by the {ame way it was uſurped. Pre 
And if he is ſo unwiſe as to confide in ſubjects he has kin 


violently oppreſſed, in vain does he expect from them 
a fidelity which ſerves only to increate their mulery, 
This is what Richard found by experience; who, of 
an imprudent ſecurity, left his kingdom, and carned 
all his forces into Ireland, at a tune when the hatred 
of the people againſt him was at the greateſt height. 
His enemies, as we may readily imagine, failed not 19 
take the advantage of his abſence. Hardly was he bet 
out for Ireland, with almoſt all the lords devoted to 
him, but the male-contents who were in England, be- 
gan to think of means to dethrone him, To that end, 
after ſeveral conferences together, they lent word to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who upon his haniuhment 
had retired into France, that all England was ready to 
rile, and that nothing was wanting but a peri9! o. di. 
tinction to head the male: contents. That upon matte 8 
deliberation, they thought no one fo proper as tue dulce [1 
of Hereford &, for whom the people had a grant cc 

and affection, and who moreover had a very Plaufibe 
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duke of Vork, proved a fertile ſource of troubles which 100g wi 
afflicted the kingdom. Rapin. 8 lrg by K 

He was connected with moſt of the principal nobility 9! 


blood, alliance, or friend{hip; and as the injury done le 

the king might, in its conſequence, affect all oi then x m. 
were calily brought, by a ſenſe of common intereſt, 1 5 ba 
part in his reſentment. Ihe people, juitly Giffarisned me 
many parts of the king's conduct, catil) transferred 10 = 

that attachment, which the death of the duce of ap" ing 
had left without any fixed direction. His mi forrunet © | — 
lamented; the injuſtice which he had ſuffered was m—— 
of; and all men turned their eyes towards him 48 5 an 2 
perſon that could retrieve the loft honour of the Bans 


redreſs and fuppgled abuſes in the government. 
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to take arms, to demand ſatisfaction for the 
ne him: that if the duke would repair into 
engaged to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of 
"© wer ; and that, in the temper the Engliſh then 
__ ere was no doubt but they would join thoſe who 
xr" to undertake to free them from the op- 
So they groaned under. The archbiſhop, who 


retence 
injuries do 
England, they 


5 « himſelf extremely provoked againſt the king, hav- 
2 communicated the letter to the duke, he reſolved 
to lay hold of this opportunity, and return to England. 
But like a wiſe prince, he was ſenſible he could not 
carry on this enterprize by himſelf, and took care to 
ecure 2 retreat it England ſhould not be ſo ripe for re- 
bellion as he was informed. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
he privately repaired into Bretagne, where he fitted out 
three ſhips, and embarked in company with the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and about fourſcore men, among 
whom there were not above ſixteen or eighteen lanciers. 
With this {mall force he {et fall, and landed at Ravyen- 
(our in Yorkſhire, in the beginning of July, where the 
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eil of Northumberland and Henry Piercy his fon, im- 
mediatcly joined him with ſome troops. After which 
the concourle of people who flocked in crowds to enlift 
under his banners was ſo great, that in a few days his 
army amounted to threeicore thoutand men. So eager 
were the nobles and people to put themitelves under the 
rotection of a prince who ftood himicit in ſo great 
need of their aſſiſtance. 

The duke of York, who was appointed regent of 


the kingdom during the king's ablence, as ſoon as he 
received intelligence of the duke's lan Called a 
council to conlult about the meaſures neger to Þ 
taken on ſo unexpected an inſurrection. Eut the neu 
which came every hour of the increaie of the duke 
forces, and the diſpoſition of the kingdom, Guickly put 


the counſellors, among whom there were iew pertons 
of abilities, out of all hopes of being able to remedy the 
en. In this perplexity, not knowing what courle to 
take, they committed a fatal blunder, in re!viving to 
quit London, and retire to St. Albans. This impru- 
dent ſtep was extremely prejudicial to the king's affairs. 
The lords of the council were no ſooner gone from 
London, but the citizens, no longer reſtrained bv the 
prclence of thoſe who repreſented the perſon of the 
King, declared for the duke, and ſuch towns as had 
not yet ventured to proceed ſo far, followed the exam- 
pie of the metropolis. 

inthe mean time the duke, who, upon his arrival in 
Enzland, bad taken the title of duke of Lancaſter, pub- 
bile a manifeſto, wherein, without ſhowing he had any 
deſau upon the crown, he {et forth that he had taken 
ums merely to get ſatisfaction for all the injuſtices done 
him. This maniſeſto had to good an effect, that when 
the regent would have ifluccd out commiſſions to levy 
troops, he hardly found any . body willing to accept 
them, Every one declared, that they ſhould take care 
not to oppoſe the lawful pretenſions of a prince who 
ha been io unjulily opprefled. This refuſal having 
3 carl of Wiltſhire, and the reſt of the mi- 
n kla they were to far from being able to ſupport 
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their authority, that they ran the hazard of being la- 
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e to the public hatred, they delerted the duke 
l, and retired to Brito] caſtle. Alter the {light 
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air 5 gs Tents threw up the Care of the public 
kingdom, We to bis own houle, leaving the 
without 1 7 0 ſhip expoled to the winds and waves, 
ves s ) ot Mariners. All the other lords, who 
Ties ood neuter, openly declared tor the duke. 
8 r ole no time, and therefore 
ud inviteg hin * to London, whither the C1t1zens 
monſtrations 5 8 ewas received with all the de- 
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how pleaſing ſoever theſe honours done him by the 
Londoners might be, he ſtaid no longer than was ne- 
ceſſary to lecure their allegiance, and marched to Briſtol. 
Upon his arrival there, the gates were opened, and the 
people received him with jov ; he commanded the caſtle 
whither the counſellors had retired to be affaulted. 
The ſiege was puſhed fo vigorouſly, that in four days 
the beſieged were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
The people's fury againſt the carl of Wiltſhire and his 
companions was ſo violent, that the due thought he 
could not refuſe them the fatisfaXion to {ee theſe mi- 
niſters ſacrificed to their vengeance. So that 
ſidering the power he aſſumed was füll more 1-021 than 
the king's ulurpations, he ordered the earl of \W;jtikire 
together with Sir John Buſhy and Sir He; 
to be beheaded, to ſatisſy the people, who loudly calle 
tor their death; ſo that, without even the 4 3" 
trial, they were led to execution. The lugceſs of this 
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As toon as Richard, who was ſtill u. 
cervect inte lligence of the duke of Lan: 


AY * 
he ordered his brothers, with the duke of Zlouceſter's 
{ons, to be impriſoned, and reſolved to go over im- 
mediately into England, with deſign to give his enemy 
battle. Richard being determined, by the advice of 


the duke of Albemarle, to ſtay tome da 
Ireland, ſent the earl of Sal:fbury before to le 


in Wales, aſſuring him he would not be lone after him. 
The earl uted ſuch expedition, that in a f days he 
drew together an army of forty-thou;and men, the 
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in the carl of Saliſbury's army, that the king was dead 
ia Ireland, the troops would have 
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diſbanded themſelves; 
and the carl with great diſficulty prevailed with them to 
ſtay a few days, in order to have certain news irom the 
king. This delay being expired, and Richard not ap- 
pearing, the Welih and Cheſter men deſerted their co- 
lours, and returned to their homes. Richard, hows- 
ever, landed a few days after, and as he did not know 
that the earl of Saliſburs's army was diſperie], he 
marched towards Caermarthen thinking io meet them; 
but when he heard that they had diſbandcd themſelves, 
and that all the nobility had declared againſt lim, that 
his miniſters had loft their heads at Briſtol, and that the 


LL 
people ardently eſpouled the duke of Lancaſter's quar- 
rel, he was wholly at a loſs what meaſure to puriue, all 
that were propoted to him appearing e une dangerous, 
The officers and ſoldiers would have hal kin put him- 
[elf at their head, and give his enemy bitil:, They 
promiſed to ſtand by him to the end, and put him in 
hopes that his army would increaſe in his march, by 
the coming in of thole whom force, or the belict of his 
death, had made to deſert him. Some advited him to 
return to Ireland, and fortity himſelf there. Others 
were of opinion, that the wiſer way would be to take 
retuge in France, with the king his father-in-law, till a 
more favourable opportunity might offer tor his return 
to his dominions. Amidſt theſe uncertainties, the un- 
fortunate king, incapable of chuting the beſt advice 


3 
and having about him none but ſuch as wanted courage 
or capacity, could not fix upon any reſolution. And 


yet, as he diſtruſted every body, he could not long re- 
main in a ſtate which ſeemed to him ſo dangerous; ſo 
that on a ſudden, without communicating his deſign to 
any one, he privately withdrew from his army in the 
night, and ſhut him{elt up in Conway caſtle, which was 
eſteemed impregnable, but at that time unprovided 
with every kind of neceſſary. He had no ſooner diſ- 
appeared, but lord Thomas Percy, earl of Worceſter, 
maſter of the houlchold, broke his white ftait * before 


ceaſes, and thoſe that are under them are diſcharged from their 


office, Rapin. 
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the king's domeſtics, and went to meet the duke of 
Lancaſter, who was advancing towards Cheſter at the 
head of his army. | 

Richard was almoſt alone in the caſtle he had pitched 

upon for his ſanctuary, without any proſpect of being 
able to defend himſelf, and was feartul, in caſe he at- 
tempted to fave himſelf by flight, ot falling into the 
hands of an enraged people, who gave him but too 
many proofs of their hatred. Thus reduced to extre- 
mity, he {aw no other remedy but to throw himſelf up- 
on the generoſity of his enemy. He ſent him word by 
one of his attendants, that he was ready to {ubmit to 
what terms he himſelf ſhould judge realonabic, and de— 
fired him to ſend {ome body to conier with him. The 
duke immediately ditpatched the archbiſhop of Cantcr- 
bury and the earl of Northumberland, both enemies to 
the king, to Know his mind. In the ſhort conference 
Richard held with theſe deputies, he offered. if his life 
was ſecured, with an honourable penfion for himtcit 
and eight perſons he ſhould name, to reſign his crown, 
and be content to pals the refidue ot his days in a pri- 
vate ſtation. The deputies gave him hopes that his 
offer would be accepted, and he deſired to confer with 
the duke himſelf. To that purpole he went to Flint, 
which 1s not aboye ten miles trom Cheſter, where the 
duke was then arrived. Next day the duke, without 
heſitation, went to the king, who ſaid to him with a 
cheartu] countenance : © Noble couin, vou are wel— 
&« come home.” I am come,” aniwere! the duke, 
ſooner than you deſired, upon information of the 
complaints which the nation makes againſt your g0- 
vernment; but, by God's grace, I will put things in 
a better order for the time tg come.“ Your »eill 
is mine,” replied the king“. The two princes re— 
paired the ſame day to Cheſter, where they lodged, and 
from whence they ſet out together for London. 

Upon their approach, the Londoners exccrated the 
conduct of Richard, and extolled that of Henry. The 
king was immediately conducted to the Tower, and 
there confined, whilſt the duke conferred with his friends, 
concerning the meaſures neceſſary to be taken, in order 
to complete their work. One cannot without wonder, 
as Rapin juſtly ſays, reflect on the {uddennets of this re- 
volution, and the expedition wherewith the duke of 
Lancaſter traverſed ſo many counties. It we conhider, 
that in forty-ſeven days he marched from Raventpur, in 
York{hire, where he landed, to London, Briſtol, Chei- 
ter, and from thence back to London, we ſhall be hardly 
able to conceive, that an army of ſixty thouland men 
could poſſibly run over ſo much ground in lo hort a 
ſpace of time. 

As ſoon as the king was in the power of the duke, 
he cauſed him to ſummon a parliament at Weſlminiter, 
on the 6th of October, that no time might be loſt. 
the conferences he had with his friends, before the 
parliament met, the queſtion was not fo much 1) 
know what was to be donc, ſince the placing him 
upon the throne was reſolved upon, but the manner 
they were to proceed in the execution of their deſign. 
Some were for having him take poſſeſſion upon the 
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Some add, that Richard intreated the duke in very ſub— 
miſſive terins, not to touch his life, in conſideration of his hav- 
ing ſpared his brothers, whom he was ſatisfied with confining in 
Ireland, and that the duke gave him a poſitive promiſe, he 
would not. There are hiſtorians who ſay, that Richard was 
betrayed by the earl of Northumberland, who having induced 
him to demand this conference, laid an ambuſh for him in the 
way, and carried him priſoner to the duke. Rapin. 

+ "The ſubſtance of the articles was as follows : 

I. That Richard had, without judgement and diſcretion, 
javiſhed away the revenues of the crown, and put the admi— 
niſtration of the public affairs in the hands of unexperienced 
and ill-deſigning perſons, to the great damage of the people, 
who were loaded with exceflive taxes. 

II. That he had without any ground impeached of treaſon, 
and unjuſtly puniſhed the commiſſioners, appointed by parlia- 
ment to take Care of the government of the realm. 

III. That he had compelled the judges to give opinions 
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bare promiſe Richard had made of reſigning 1; 
Others thought that the promiſe appeared too my 2 
conſtrained to be able to ground a right upon ;; I mu 
cially as there was a nearer heir than the duke 7 8 beton 
was Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, ſon gt * welt 
Roger who was declared preſumptive heir of the 8 Sy va 
The truth is, he was delcended from Lions! 3 _ 
Clarence, ſecond fon of Kdward III; whereas the 0 » = 
of Lancaſter was fon of John, younger brother of [ oy a mag 
So that by Richard's re{ignation, the duke of . my 
had no right to claim the crown. For this reaſon the 1 
added, that as there was an abſolute neceſſity of x 1 
ade the law, the authority of parliament wa: 
requitite, Hence they concluded, that Rich 
be formally dcpoled, and the duke elected Ly the {am 
authority. This advice had likcwiſe its difficulties 2 i 
aicribed to the parliament a power to diſpoſe of the 
crown, contrary to the laws and cuſtoms, to the pren. 
dice of the lawful heir, to whom nothing coul] b. 05. 
jected that wight weaken his title. At length, alter 
many debates upon this capital matter, the duke, 
York's opinion was to unite the three ways Propol 
order to render what they had reſolved to do the mor 
valid. In the firſt place, Richard ſhould be obljced 1 
make an abſolute reſignation. Secondly, The Dali. 
ment thould proceed to depoſe him before the 9; 
was ditpoſed of. Laſtiy, Theſe two ſteps being ma | 
and the throne declared vacant, the two houſes cf gar. 
lament, in conſideration of the great {ervices the duty 
ot Lancaiter had done the ſtate, ſhould adindge lum the 
crown by the tupreme authority, which 1: rao rdioare 
caies was veſted in them, paramount to all laws; 4 
advice was unammouſly approved. Thus, tays Rapin, 
in puniſhing a king for having fet himſelf above the 
laws, a power was given the parliament no leſs contrary 
to them. So difficult it is, on ſuch occaſions, to keen 
within the bounds of juſtice and equity. This expedient, 
then thought proper to reſtore peace to the kingdom, 
proved the real ſource of the calamities which afflicted 
the nation afterwards, when theſe violent proceedings 
leemecd to be entirely forgotten. The deſcendants d 
the duke of York, the firlt broacher of this project, 
tyund it their intereſt to deſtroy the foundation C which 
it was built, and maintain that the pariy mer* ud ex- 
ceeded their power in transierring te crows. to the 
houle of Lancaſter. 

In purſuance of the reſolutions of te duke of Un- 
caſter and his friends, he repaired to the Tower, at- 
tended by a great number of lords; where 42 the pie. 
fence of them all, Richard delivered up e crown and 
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Prought in and approved oi 
as this retignation alone, acculyultny to the mice 
aorecd upon, did not appear !uincient, the to robe 
ordered that articles of ace uſat ion againſt R Chard Inet 
be drawn up, to ſerve for authorities whercon they Wer 
to ground lus depolition +. : 
C The 
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contrary to the law, in order to condemn the earls of Arund 


and Warwick, and ſeveral other perſons. 
IV. That he had cauſed the duke of Glouceſte 
to be put to death by ſtrangling, without a legal poet: 
V. That he had levied troops in Lancaii.ic W 115 | 
in order to make war upon theſe three lords, ad td X 
ſoldiers to commit all manner of cntrages with impälles 
VI. That although, by a proc nation, ns hed en 
that the ſaid lords were apprehend. on for flight mw x * 
nors, he had cauſed them to be condemned as guilty C : 
treaſon. : 
VII. That he had exacted from divers count. 
fines for the very crimes which he had pardoned, 
VIII. That he had hindered the public aftairs aſe 
communicated to the commilizoners appointed by tue 
ment to take care of the government. . of death b 
IX. That he had forbid all perſons, on path 1 
petition for any favour toward Henry, duke of Lanc X Thi 


r, his uncle 
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The articles being drawn up, were, to the number of 
*.+v.three, as appears by the roll of parliament, laic 
* hat aſſembly, and unanimouſly declared to be 
*r and publicly Known, whereupon it was 
aged; that Richard mould De depoled. At t 
me, commiſſioners were appointeq to give hum 
m_— q 55 depoſition, and 10 annul the oaths and Ho- 
—_ of the people of England, nearly in the {ame 
. was done with regard to Edward II. This 
2 being thus ſettled, and the chrone being vacant, 
thi duke of [,ancaſter robe up, anc after croting um- 
ſelt, aimed the crown. He buiſt his pretentions . upon 
« his being deſcended from lem) I. and upon the 
« right he had received from Goc, by the a ſiſtance of 
his relations an'l friends tor the recovery of his reaim 
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« of England, which was upon the brinl- of deſtruc-— 
* 


* tion * ; 1 | WF m 
t was not without reaton that he affected to make uſe 
of obſcure expreſſions, which Jett undetermined the 
0 — 0 ey . . 
Foundation on which he built his - pretended right. It 
he feemed to derive his claim from Henry III. rather 
than from Edward III. his grandfather, it was becauſe 
there 62d been a rumour among the peopte, that Ed- 
mund, carl of Lancaſter, ſirnamed Crook-Back, was 
mu « . | 
deft on of Henry III. but by reaton of his detormity, 
Edward J. his younger brother was placed on the throne, 
according to this ſuppoſition, the duke would have 
me the ignorant believe, that he cou ground his title 
mon his being fon of Blanch ot Lancaiter, grand- 
dohte" of Edmund Crook-Back, and heireſs of that 
emily, But the ahſurdity was too grois to be openly 
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wowed, either by Henry or by the parliament. 
It having been refolved to adjudge the crown to the 
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X. That although he held the crown of God, and not of 
the pope, he had procured bulls from the court of Rome, to 
ntify the acts of parliament made in his favour. . 

XI. That he had banihed me duke of Hereford, though 
the duke was ready to make good his accuſation againſt the 

de o Noifolk, according to the laws of the land. 

„. That although by his letters patente, he had granted 
the m duke of Lancaſter the liberty of taking poſſeſſion, by 
his attorney, of the fiefs which {ſhould fall to him in his ab- 
ſence, ae would ad ſuffer any perſon to appear for him. 

XIII. That he had curned out ſeveral {herifts, and ſubſti- 
tured others in their room dy his ſole authority, contrary to the 
laws of the laws, 

XIV. That he had borrowed ſeveral lurge ſums, and had 
never repaid them. 5 

XV. That he had laid taxes upon his ſubjects by his own 
authority ; by which he opprefled his people, and impoveriſhed 
bis kingdom. 

XVI. That he had frequently ſaid “ That the laws were 
« only in his mouth and breait ; and that he only could make 
* and Change the laws of the kingdom.“ That in conſequence 
of this wild maxim, he had taken away the lives of ſeveral per- 
ſons, and ruined abundance of his ſubjects. 

XVII. That he had extorted from the parliament an act, 
whereby it was enacted, that no ſtatute ſhould be more preju- 
Aci! to him than to his predeceſſors; from whence he had 
ten occaſion to explain the acts of parliament, according © 
is own fancy, and not according to the intent of the two 
ouſes, * 

X\ ns That contrary to the laws of the land, he had ſuſ- 
lered tne fheriffs to continue in their office above one Cai, 
XIX. That by Nis fole authority, he had voided the elections 
of members of parliament, and put others in their room. 

* 5 Nee Kept ſpies in town and country, to inſorm 
e Kea vey made againlt his government, and that 
five fines « 1 _— nad ſerved him for pretence to levy ex- 
XI. P. pon ſeveral private perſons. i 
lag ber hy 2 ſupplant his people, and get their 
ves, by letters homing » he cauſed the people of ſixteen coun- 

| er their ſeals, to ſubmit to him as traitors : 

9 Mat he extorted vaſt ſum f y fr re 

1 ot money from them to procure 


XX £ © o 
N II. That before his going to Ireland, he had exaRed 
great ſums from the c and 


lero and wo Il » Hos 16080 
5 compelled the churches to give 
x their plate, 10 * 
III. Th: | | f ; 
"real 3 hat by threats he had hindered the judges of the 
8 de members of his council to ſpeak the truth, though 
Fee eise to it by oath. ; 
and rech That he had carried into Ireland, the crown, jewels, 
vords ol the kingdom. 
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duke, the parliament did not examine Henry's clainy 
too cloſely, but were willing to ſuppoſe it inconteſtible. 
Thus without any regard to the juſt right of the cacl of 
March, it was decreed, that Henry of Lancaſter ſhould 
be prockumed king of England and France, and lord of 
Ireland, which was accordingly done on the goth of 
September. Thus ended the reign of Richard II. after 
it hac! continued upwards of twenty-two years. 

Richard was without doubt, a very weak prince, and 
uniit for the government of a nation, lets tor want of 
natural parts and capacity, than of ſolid judgement. He 
was violent in his temper ; profuſe in his expences; fond 
of iclle he and magnificence ; devoted to favourites; 
and ad-licted to pleaſure ; paſſions, all of them, the moſt 
inconſiſtent with a prudent ceconomy, and conſequently 
dangerous in a limited and mixed government. During 
[ome part of his reign juſtice was wholly neglected, el- 
pectally in ſtate affurs ; and the lives of the chief nob1- 
lity were facrificed. Thele enormities ſeem to have 
proceeded leis from a ſettled deſign, according to Hume, 
ot eſtabliſhing arbitrary power, than from the inſolence 
of victory, and the neceſſities of the king's ſituation. 
Richard's fondnets for pomp and ſhew carried him be- 
vond all ozconomical bounds. He lived in a more 
magnificent manner than perhaps any of his predeceflors 
or ſucceſſors. His houſehold conſiſted of ten thoutand 
perions +: he had three hundred in his kitchen; and all 
che other offices were furniſhed in a proportionate man- 
ner. The tables for this enormous train were ſupplied 
at the king's expence ; which prodigality was probably 
the tource of many exactions, and the reaion of many 
of the ſubjects being in a ſtate of diſcontent. 
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XXV. That in his negociations with foreign princes, he 
had uſed fo many equivocations and ſhifts, that none of them 
would take his word any longer. 

XXVI. That he had faid ſeveral times, & That the life of 
« every ſubject, his lands, tenements, goods, and chattels, were 
« his, to be diſpoſed as he pleaſed without forteiture;”” which 
was altogether againſt the laws and cuſtoms of his kingdom. 

XXVII. That contrary to the tenor of Magna Charta, he 
had ſuffered that the caſes which ought to have been tried by 
common law, were decided by military laws. That under 
colour that theſe laws, upon certain occaſions, allowed tingle 
combats, he had permitted ſtrong and robuſt men, to challenge 
ſuch as were worn out with old age: and that in cale they re- 
tufted to expoſe themſelves to fo unequal a duel, he had given 
tne cauſe {or the others. 

XXVIII. That he had forced ſeveral of his ſubjects to take 
in general terms oaths, which he afterwards explained to their 
detriment and ruin. 

XXIX. That he had granted under his privy-ſeal prohibi- 
tions, to which the chancellor refuſed to put the great ſcal, 
becauſe they were contrary to law. 

XXX. That he had baniſhed without cauſe the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and without a previous trial; that he had even 
ordered him to be guarded by ſoldiers, in the place where the 
parliament was aſſembled. 

XXXI. That he had not granted the temporalities of the 
biſhoprics, but upon condition, that the biſhops clect ſhould 
bind themſelves by oath to ſtand by the ſtatutes of the Shrewſ- 
bury parliament. 

XXXII. That he ſware upon the venerable ſacrament of 
tne Lord's body placed upon the altar, that his uncle, the duke 
of Glouceſter, might truſt and have confidence in him ; tha 
he would pardon unto him all things which were ſaid to be 
committed againſt his perſon, and that he ſhould never receive 
any damage tor them; and that he afterwards cauſed him to be 
cruelly murdered, 

XXXIII. That when the archbiſhop of Canterbury was 
impeached, he perſuaded him not to appear, by aſſuring him 
he would himſelf be ſecurity for him, and afterwards baniſhed 
him for non-appearance. | 

* He claimed the crown tn the form following, © In the 
name of Fader, Sonne, and Holy Goſt, I Henry of Lan- 
« caſter, chalenge this rewme of Ynglond, and the croune 
with all the membres and the appurtenances, als that I de- 
« ſcendit be ryght lyne of the blode comeing fro the gude 
lord king Henry therde, and thorghe that ryght that God of 
his grace hath ſent me, with help of kyn and of my frends to 
« recover it; the which rewme was in poynt to be ondone for 
„de faut of governance, and undoying of the gude lawes.” 
See Rotul. Parl. 1 Hen. IV. n. 54. + SCC p. 304. 
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No. I. 
Of the FEUDAL GOVERNMENT, 


T is acknowledged by all liſtorians of credit, that 
the feudal law is the chief foundation, both of the 
political government and of the juriſprudence eſtabliſhed 
by the Normans in England. After the northern na- 
tions had ſubdued the provinces of the Roman empire, 
they were obliged to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of government 
which might ſecure their conqueſts, as well againſt the 
revolt of their numerous ſubjects who remained in the 
provinces, as from the inroads of other tribes, who 
might be temptcd to wreſt from them their new acqui- 
ſitions. The great change of circumſtances made them 
here depart from thoſe inſtitutions which prevailed 
among them while they rem: uned in the forcits of Ger- 
many, yet was it {till natural for them to retain, in their 
pretent ſettlement, as m uch of their ancient cufloms as 
was compatible with their new fituation. 

The German governments, being more a coniecleracy 
of independent war riors than a civil ſu! Diection, de riwed 
their principal force from many inferior and voluntary 
aſſoc iations, which individuals formed under a particu- 
lar head or chieftain, and which it becan ne the high 
point of honour to maintain with inviolable fidelity, 
The glory of the chief conſiſted in the number, the 
bravery, and the zealous attachment of his retainers : 
the duty of the retainers required that they ſhould ac- 
company their chief in al kinds of dangers, even in war ; 
that they ſhould fol and periſh by his tide, and that 
they ſhould eftcem his TenOwn or his favour a ſuſticient 
recompence for all their ſervices *. The prince himſelf 
was nothing but a great chieftain, who was choſen from 
among the reſt, on account of his ſuperior valour or 
nobility ; and who derived his power from the voluntary 
aſlociation or attachment of the other chieſtains or heads. 

When a tribe, gov erned by theſe ideas, and actuated 
by thete principles, fubdued a la arge territory, they ound 
that though it was neceſſary to keep themſelves in a mi- 
litary poſture, they could neither remain united in one 
body, nor take up their quarters in ſeveral garriſons, 
and that their manners and inſtitutions debarred them 
from uſing theſe expedients ; the obvious ones, which it. 
a like fituation would have bcen employed by a more 
civilized nation. Their ignorance in the art of fin zanccs, 
and perhaps the devaſtations inſeparable from ſuch vio- 
tent conqueſts, rendered it impracticable for them to 
levy taxes ſuſſicient for the pay of numerous armies; 
and their repugnance to luborgunations with their attach- 
ment to rural pleatures, made the hie of the camp or 
garriſon, it perpetuated during peaceful times, extremely 
odio us and dilguſtſul to them. They ſeized, therefore, 
uch a portion "of the conquered lands as appeared ne- 
ceſſary; they aſſigned a ſhare tor ſupporting the dignity 
of their prince and government ; they diſtributed other 
parts, under the title of fiefs, to the chiefs ; theſe made 
allo a new / partition among their retainers: the cxprels 
condition of all theſe grants was, that they might be re- 
{ſumed at pleaſure, and that the po eflor, ſo long as he 
enjoyed them, ſhould ſtill remain in readineſs to take the 
field for the defence of the nation. And though the 
conquerors immediately ſeparated, in order to enjoy their 
new acdulftions, their martial diſpoſition made them 

readily fulfil the terms of their engagement. They al- 
ways aſl: mbled on the firſt alarm; their habitual attach- 
ment to the chieftain, made them willingly ſubmit to his 
COMMA i ; and thus a regular military force, though 
concealed, was always ready to defend the intereſt and 
honour oi the community, on any emergent occaſion, 

\Ve are not to imagine that all the conquered lands 
were ſeized by the northern conquerors ; or that the 

Whole of the land thus ieized, was ſuhjectecd to thoſe mi- 


litary lervices. This ſuppoſition is conluted by the hiſ- 


* Vid. Tacit, de Moribus Germanicis. 


dually decayed; and each noble; forties in 
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tory of all the nat ions on the continent. [4-44 41., 
given us of the German manners by Tacitu ma 
vince us that that bold Poe would never ha: 
content with fo precarious a ſubſiſtence, or hun: 
to procure eſtabliſhments which were only 
during the good gh of their ſover 
the northern Chieftaine accepted of ] 
conſidered as a kind of military pay, be Ft 
at the will of the king or gen: rink | bey Fr alot 
ſeſſion of eſtates which, bei 1nz he and ind | 
dent, enabiec them to maintain r nat e! 
ſupport, without court favour, the honowy 
and family. 

But there is a great difference, in the conte 
between the gitrib . of a pecuniary | 
the aſſignment of lands —— d with the 
military ſervice. The delivery of the former a+ +, Th 
weekly, monthly, or an hind te rms of pe Yment, ful * eh 

calls the idea of : i voluntary gra tuily from the prince , and 
reminds the ſoldier of the precar! ,0us tenure by whi F 
holds his commiſſion. But the attachine nt, natur: 
formed with a fixed portion of land, gradual, Ws 
the idea of ſomething hke property, and make Hibs 
{of by forget [11s de 10 dent ftv ation, and th COr tion 
which was at firft annexed to the grant. {oem 
equitable that one who had cultivated and ſomcd a f ah 
ſhould reap the harveſt : hence fiefs, which were at fri my 
entirely precarious, were foon made annual. A man, 
who had employed his mo ey in building, planting 
other improve: nents, exp. 

labour or expence: hence t 
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ed to rea! > the {ruits of hi 
ey were nex 
a term of years. It would bc thous) it t Band to exPel 
man from his poſtellio ns WHO had always don eh 31S CU it . 
and performed the cond! itio! 15 ON which het 
ceived them: hence the echie tains, in a iu 
riod, thoug} At themlc!  ofitled to demand 
ment ot their ſeudal kde Guring lite. 
that a man would more willingly expo him 
tle, if aſſured that his family thould inherit his poſſet- 
tions, and ſhould not be le {i by his death in want and 
poverty: hence ficts were m ade hereditary in familie: 
and deſcended, during one age, to the ton, then to th 
grandſon, next to the brothe: 1s, and afterward t0 ti 
more diſtant relations +. The idea 0! prope ity es | 
gradually upon that of military pay; and each cent 
made ſome ſenſible addition to the ſtability of hets __ 
tenures. 
In all theſe ſucceſſive acquiſitions, the c hief was fup- 
ported by his vaſtais ; who, having originally a ſtrong 
connection with him, augmented by the conſt ant inter 
courſe of good offices. 3 and by tlie friendſhip arne from 
vicinity and dependance, were inclincd 101 f allow thei 
leader againſt all his enemies, and voluntarily, in ls pt: 
vate quarrels, paid him the fame obedience to er 
by their tenures, they were bound in foreign wars. ne 
he daily advanced new pretenſions to ſecute th poll 
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ſion of his {uperior tiet, they expected to ni 
advantage, in acquiring ftabil; ity to the ir ſubor ; | 
ones: and they zealouſly oppoſed the intruſion of 200% ſ. 
lord who would be inc lined, as he was fully entitled, = 
beſtow the poſſeſſion of their lands on his own faxounte 


and retainers. Thus the authority of the loveretg1s 


territory by the attachment of his vafta b 5 100 
powerful to be expelled by an order from the throbe; s 
and he ſecured by law what he had at firſt a :quired 
uſurpation. 
During this precarious {ſtate of the luprem 
difference would immediately be 1 0 
thoſe portions of territory WHich were 0 0 885 I 
feudal tenure, and thoſe which were polietles 97 = 
lodial or free title. Though the latter pole mon 2 
at firſt been eſteemed much prefer ble, they 2 
found, by the progreſſive changes introduced! 
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e power, © 
1 betwe cen 


+ Lib, Feud, lib. 1. tit. 1. 


APPEN 


to be of an inferior condition to the 
7 


and * The 1 zoflefior of a feudal territory, united by 
_— wor 5 tins tion und er one chief, and by the na- 
"5 +1chnent of the vall ils, had the fame advantages 
gertheproprcs tors of the other that a diſcip Wined ar my 


»r{cd multitude ; and was enabled to 
ks imput Uity all Injuries on his defe -ncelets 
hours Ex One, therefore E, ha i{tenec] to ſeek that 


av ich be ſound fo neceſſary; and each allo- 
dapper etor, reſigning his poſſeſſio ns. into the h ands 
Gal 


of the king, or of ſome nobleman rel [PCC ted for power or 
3 received them bac] K with the condition of feudal 
val U . 

_ : * winch, thoug h a burden ſomewhat gricvous, 
tht him ample compenſation, by connecting him 


the neo Ou ring prop! iet. FS, and pl. WW ng N im un- 
unn eim nenne - 1 
L.- the gu ranfhip of 3 potent Chic II Ain. | he decay 


al government thus neceſſarily occaſioned 
6 r 1 a e ace. 180 + 7 
the extenſion ot the ſeudal: the ingdoims of Hurope 


- ; K } 1 ol | 1 + hw 18 % 1 Le 1 — 

were unter I divided into baromes, and theie into in 

w ; ö 1 » * 14 1 , * % J N I 141. It [ * 5 | 

ſerior fiefs: and the attachment of vatlals to the chick, 

which was at firſt an eflential 1 rt of the German man- 
K N 


gers, was {hill ſupported by the fame cauſes from which 
it at firtt, arole; th e neceſſity ot in autual protection, anc | 
the continued intercourle, between the head and the 
members, benents and ſeruwices. 

But there Was another circuniſtance which corrobo- 
rated theſe feudal dependencies, and te ned to connect 

0 ble bond 
of union. The northern conquerors, as well as the 
more carl Grecks and Romans, ben a policy, 
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[] 


he vallals th their ſuperior! N d! NM Al Im. 111 oll 


aances in rehnement: wa y every Where un ited the 
Srl nition with the militar: power. Law, in its 
commencement, was not an intricate ſcience, anc was 
more governed by maxims of equity, which ſeem ol Wious 

e n lenke. than by nu morous and ſubtil princi- 
rd 1 to a variety of cates by profound reaſcnings 
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ey. An oticer, thi ouch he had paſſed his 
"tt in the field, Was able iO © -terminc all I gal Contro— 


Veriies which CC ald occur v\ ichin the dliſtrict committed 

to his charge; ; and his deciſions were the moſt likely to 
| - 1 " 5 * wel 

meet with a prompt and re ady obedience from men who 


7 0 1 fs 
Mipetcd his perion, and. were aceuſtomed to act under 
hrs The profit ariſing from puniſhments, 


uch + t! en C! Tre fiy Pe. uU Vl TRIP was ano ther rcalon 
tor $  Gecaing O0 T 44 1 the 1 1 10 I: al DO Wer: - and when 
i 5 fi Nohorediy 


anc here htary, tlus authority, 1 hich was et- 
. to it, was alto tranimuted to his Colter, 'The 
counts, ind other magiltrates, whole power was merely 
0:hclal, wi; : tempiad, in imitation of the fcudal lords, 


rciembled in fo m. any partic! ul: Ars, to re nder 


3 
wh OI they 


then dignity perp tual and he reditary : ; and in the de- 
cane ot the regal power, they found no difficulty in 
making good TE pretenſions. Aſter this manner the 


= 


0:12 Of icudal ſubordination became quite ſolid 
comprenenhye z it formed every where an eſſential 
act ot the political conſtitution ; and the Norman and 
other baro 55 wao followed the fortunes of William 

en GT. altomes | to it, that they could carcely form 


' The ax ny other ſpecies of civil government . 
ane ons Who conquered England, as they exter- 


| ed the: ancient inhabitants „ and thought themſelves 
5 WMlhe 0G l 2 Ain 1 Une iavaders, found it leis 
FASURe to Maintain the miclves in a military polture : 


the qua nt Nr N , X 
at ot land Winch they annexed to offices ſeems 


obne! Y 2 of inal value; and for that reaſon conti— 
oer in its orig mal lituation, and was always 

ang pleature by thote who were entruited 
cee Anand. Theſe conditions were too preca- 
me dattszy the Norman barons, who enjoyed more 


eee poltotnons and juritdiftions in their own 


ty a 3 and. William was obliged, in the new diſtri- 
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as of the fcudal government were ſo rooted, that 


"JS 2 in thoſe ans es, could not form a ration of any 
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become univerſal on the continent. England of a ſud- 
den became a feudal kingdom, and received all the ad- 

vantages, and were expoled to all the inconveniences, 
incident to that ſpecies of civil polity. 

According to the principles of the feudal law, the 
king was the ſupreme lord of the landed property : all 
poſſeſſors who enjoyed the fruits or revenue of any part 
of it, held thoſe privileges, either mediately or imme- 
ciately, of him; and their property was concerved to be, 
in ſome degree, conditional F The land was ſtill ap- 
prehended to be a ſpecies of benefice, which was the 
orginal conception of a feudal property; and the vaſſal 
owed: in return for it, ſtated ſervice to his baron as 
the baron himſelf did for his land to the crown. The 
vaſſal was obliged to defend his baron in war; and the 
baron, at the head of his vaſſals, was bound to fight in 
defence of the king and kingdom. But beſides theſe 
military ſervices, which were caſual, there were others 
impoſed of a civil nature, which were more conſtant 
and durable. 

The northern nations had no idea that any man, 
trained up to honour, and inured to arms, was ever to 
be poverned, without his own conſent, by the abſolute 
will of another; or that the adminiſtration of juſtice was 
ever to be exerciſed by the private opinion of any one 
magiſtrate, without the concurrence of ſome other per- 
ſons, whoſe intereſt might induce them to check his ar- 
bitrary and iniquitous deciſions. The king, therefore, 

when he found it neceflary to demand any ſervice of his 
hae or chief tenants, be ond what was due by their 
tenures, was obliged to aſſemble them, in order to ob- 
tain their content : and when it was neceffary to deter- 
mine any controverly which might ariſe among the ba- 
rons thernſelves, the queſtion muſt be diſcuſſed in their 
preſence, and be de cided according to their opinion or 
advice. In thele two circumſtances of content or advice 
conſiſted chiefly the civil ſervices of the ancient barons ; 
and thele implied all the conſiderable incidents of go- 
vernment. In one view, the barons regarded this at- 
tendance as their principal privilege 3 in another, as a 
grievous burden. That no momentous aftairs could be 
traniacted without thei ir conſent and advice, was in ge- 
neral eſteemed the great ſecurity of their poſſeſſions and 
dignities ; but as they reaped no immediate profit from 
their attendance at court, and were expoied to great in- 
convenience and charge by being abſent from their own 
eſtates, every one was glad to exempt himſelf from each 
particular exertion of this power ; and was pleaſed both 
that the call tor that duty ſhould ſeldom return upon 
hun, and that others ſhould undergo the burden in his 
ſtead. The king, on the other hand, was ul ſually anxious, 
for {everal reaſons, that the aſſembly of the barons ſhould 
be tull at every ſtated: or caſual mecting : this attend- 
ance was the chief badge of their ſubordination to his 
crown, and drew them from that independence which 
they were apt to affect in their own caiiles and manors ; 
and where the meeting was il attended, its determina- 
tions had lets authority, and commanded not to ready 
an obedience from the whole community. 

The caſe was the fame with the barons in their courts, 
as with the king in the ſupreme council of the nation. 
It was requiſite to aitemble the vaſſals, in order to de- 
termine, by their vote, any queſtion which regarded the 
barony ; and they ſet along with the chief in all trials, 
whether civil or criminal, which occurred within the li 
mits of their juriidiction. They were bound to pay ſuit 
and ſervice at the court of their baron; and as their te- 
nure was military, and conlequently honourable: they 
were admitted into his ſociety, and partook of his friend- 
(hip. Thus a kingdom was conſidered only as a great 
barony, and a barony as a {mall kingdom. 'The barons 
were peers to each other in the national council, and in 
{ome degree companions to'the king: the vatlals were 


other conſtitution. Regnum (ſays Bracton, lib. 11. cap. g4,) 
guod ex comtattbus G baronibus dicitur eſſe conflitutum. 
+ Somner of Gavelk. p. 109. Smith de Rep. lib, III. c. 10. 
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peers to each other in the court of barony, and compa- 
nions to their baron. But though this reſemblance ſo tar 
took place, the vailals, in the natural courſe of things, 
univertally, in the ſeudal conſtitutions, fell into a greater 
ſuborclination under the baron than the baron himſelt 

under his ſovereign; and theſe governments had a ne- 
ceſſary and infa! ible tendency to augment the power of 
the nobles. - The great chief, reſiding in his country- 
ſeat, which he was commonly allowed to fort ity, loft, in 
a great meaſure, his connection or aca 1unatance with the 
Prince ; and 21 (ded every day new force to his authority 
over the vallals of the barony. "They received from 
him education in all military exercites ; his hoipitalitics 
invited them to live and enjoy tociety in his hall; their 
leifure, which was great, made the! m . etual retainers 
on his perſon, and partakers of his country tports and 
amuſements; they had no mœans of gratiiying their am- 
bition, but by making a figure in his train; has favour 
and countenance was their greatel? honour ; his diſplca— 
ture expoled them to contempt and ignominy; and they 
felt every moment the neceflity of his protection both 
in the controverſies which occurred with other vailals, 
and, what was more material, in the Gaily inroads and 
injuries which were committed by the neighbouring ba- 
rons. During the time of gencral war, the f. overeign, 
who marched at the head of his armies, and was the 
great protector of the ſtate, always acquired lome. accel- 
ſion to his authority, wiuch he loſt durit Ng the intervals 
of peace; but the looſe en incident t to the feudal 
conſtitutions, maintained a perpetual, though ſecret hot- 
tility ee the ſeveral members + of the tate ; and 
the vaſlals found no means of ſecuring ther uſelves againſt 
the injuries to which they were continually expoſed, but 
by cloſely adhering to their chick, and falling into a ſub- 
miſſive depenc lence upon him. 

It the feudal government was io little favourable to the 
true liberty even of the military vatlal, it was full more 
deſtructive of the Independence and lecurity of the other 
members of the ſtate, or what, in a proper ſenle, We 
call the people. A great part of them were {eris, and 
lived in a ſtate of flavery or villanage : the other inha- 
bitants of the country paid their rent in ſervices, which 
were in a great meature arbitrary; and thev could e: 
pect no redreſs of injuries, in a bowel of bar: ny, "RA 
men who thought they bal a right to op! ets a nd tyran- 
nize over them : the towns were fituated either within 
the king's de meine or er lands of the 8 reat barons, 
and were almoſt e entn irely lubjccted to the abtolute v FR of 
their maſter, The languithing ſtate of commerce kept 
the inhabitants poor and cor uemptib. le ; andthe political 
conſtitutions were calculated to render that poverty per- 
petual. The barons and gentry, living in ruſtic plenty 
and hoipuality gave no « CI\COUFagement to the arts, and 
had no demand tor any of the more elaborate manutac- 
tures; every proteſſion was held in contempt but that of 
arms; and if any merchant or manutacturer role by in— 
duftry and krugality to a degree of opule -nce, he found 
himielf but the more ex poſed to injuries from the avidity 
of the military nobles. 

Theſe concurring cauſes gave the feudal government 
10 ſtron Wa bias to vl Htocracy . that the rc V. Wautho— 
rity was extremely cclipſed in all the J. uropcan ſtates; 
aud, inſtead of Jread lag the growth of monarchical 
power, we miglit rather expect that the community 
would cvery whe re crumble into fo many indepen dent 
baronies, and loſe the political union by Which they 
were cemented. In clective monarchics the event was 
commonly an{werable to this expectation ; and the ba- 
rons, gaining ground on every vacancy of the throne, 
raiſed Themes almoſt to a ſtate of ſovereignty, and 
lacrificed to their power both the rights of the crown, 
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* Camd. in Cheſh. Spelm. Gloſſ. in verb. Comes Palatinus 


+ Brady.s [Tilt. p. 198, 200. 


1 Order. Vital. 
$ Dugdale's Baronage, from Domeſday Book, Vol. 1, 
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and the hverties of the people. But here 
narchies had a principle of authority whic * 
caſily iu Net 


and das ef were 1 = 
50 creign. 2 
1 5 lie ge ateſt baron c ould ne ver loſe View entir eln 
thoſe principles of the teudal conſtitution which | bound 
him, as a vatlal, to ſubmiſſion and fealty tows rds liz 
prince z becautle he was every moment obho ved to ha 
recourſe to thole principles in exacting fe alt y and fn 
million from oa on V: aflals ; the leſſer bar; ns, fir 10 
(nat the2nnh! lat ion of roval ainhor} ity left them _ _—_ 
without protection, to the intults and 1 injuries of more 
potent nciglibours, n aturally a adhered to the crown, an( 
promoted the execution ct general and equal laws, 4 
people had iv a ſtronger it 1terclt to deſire the arch 2 


(Ur 


of the ſovere ien; ; and the K. ing, being the legal mare 810 
trate, he ) tufiered by EVery interna! CONVYU! on or 9 
preſſion, and Who regariyed the greut nobles as his in 
mediate rivals, allumed the talutary office of gener, 
guardian or protector of the commons. Beſides rs 
prerogatives with which the law inveſted him, hk; = 
(| demeſnes and numerous retainers rendered him, in n 0 
ſenſe, the greateſt baron in his kingdom ; and 75 eh a 
was pofleſſed of pertonal vigour and abilitics, r þ 
htuation required thele advantages,) he was com; 5 
able to preſerve his authority, anc maintain bis ſtatic na 
head of the community, and the chief fountain of lr 
and zuſlice. 
The ärſt kings of the Norman race were favoured le 
by another circumſtance, which prelerved them fron hir 
the encroachments of their barons. 'They were generals 


"mY 


of a conquering army, which was obl:zed to continue me 
a military Potture, and to maintain great {ubord! 55 
1 


under their leader, in order to {ecure themſ. ves | rom 
the revolt ot the numerous nativ es, h om they had be 
reaved Ot al | their properties and privileges. Put thoush Ul 
this Circumſtance tupported the authority of Willam and 
his immediate tuccetiors, and rendered them extremely de 
ab! olute, it was loſt as ſoon as the Norman barons be⸗ 
gan to inco rporato wit! a the nation, to acquire afecurity 
in their ame ane to fix their influence over ti 
14 


vafials, tenants, and ſlarcs. And the immenſe fortunes trc 
»bich the Dur ueror had beſtowed on his chief captains, an 
lerved to itupport their independence, and make them en 
tornudable to the ſovereign. | It 
Je gave, for inſtance, to Hugh de Abrincis, bb 
fiiter's lon, the whole county of Cheſter, which he tc 
rected into a p wlctifiats: and rendered by his grant a- tl) 


moſt independent of the crown“. Robert, earl 0 
Mortaigne, had nine hundred and ler enty-three mano 
and lordſh: s: Allen, carl of Bretagne and Richmond, 
four hundred and forty-two: Odo, bithop of Bayeus, 
four hundred and thirty-mine + : Geourey, bithop © 
Coutance, two hundred and eighty | Water Gia, 1 
ear! of Buckingham, one hun: dred Hg [even : Woes ; e 
carl of Warrenne, two hundred and ninety-eight ; 
ticles twenty-ei, oht towns or hamlets in Yorkſhire 
Todenei, ci. uhty-one: Roger Bizod, one hundred and 
twenty-three : Robert, carl of Iu, one hundred ant 
nineteen : Ro ger Mortiner. one haindred and thirt!- 
(WO; beſides teveral hamlets: Robert de Stafford, 0: 
bundfed and thirty ; Walter de Eurus, earl of Sauloun 
forty-lix : Geoftrey de Mandeville, one hundred ad 
eighteen: Richard de Clare, one hundred and teyent!- 
One: 11 lugh de Beauchamp, torty- {even : Balduin de A 
Ridvers, one hundred and ft ;xty-four : Henan de Ferlals, Ct 
two hundred and twenty-two: W JEL de Percy, K* | 
hundred and mneteent : Norman d' . thurty- three | In 
Sir Henry Spelinan computes, that in the large cou: 
of Norfolk there were not, in thc Conquerors tums, ths 


22 = 1375 209. 
| Ibid. p. 369. It is remarkable, that this 


ſeems to bo the only male deſcendants of any of 
barons now remaining among the peers, Lo 
the heir of that family, 


family of d Aleh 
the Conquet®: 
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l\ pri Iv revenues and juritchi ions, could not 
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nn retained in the rank of ſubjects. The great 
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renne, in A (ublequent reign, when he was 
tone. concernins [11s right to the lands which he pol- 
x Ai his : {wore , While h he produced as his title 


ec, 01 
PI it Wilham the E: ſtard did not conquer wh e 
1. ae | om fo! mſelf; but that the barons, and his anceſtor 
5 nong the ell. were! int adventurers in the e. won W1zZe +. 
"Th > ſupreme le oil, iti ve Power of England was veſted 
in the Ling : und ore: at council, or what was afterwards 
calied the arliament. It is not doubted but the arch- 
bichops, bün „ and mat "rome, abbots, were 
conſtuuent manbers * ts. « COUNCu They [at by 4 
double tl he's by! preleription, as having always poſſeſſed 


that Privilege, through the whole Saxon kd, from 


the firſt eltiliſament of Chriſtianity; and by their 
goht of barongge, as holding of the king in capute by 
mary ſervice 125 

Theſe two titles of the prelates 
dit aquiſhed. When the 
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were never accurately 
turp ations of the church had 
ht, as to make the biſh Ps affect a 
ſeparate Comin! n, and ri TT the feat in parliament as 
à degradation of their epticopal dignity, the king in- 
ed that thev were barons, and on that account obliged, 
by the general principles of the | toudal law, to attend on 
kim in his great councils 1. Yet there {till remained 
ſome practices, which lu poſed i cir title to be derived 
merely from ancient poitefhion ; when a biſhop wa: 
elected, he fat in parliament before the king had made 
lim refticutic 1 of his temporalities; and during the va- 
cancy of a ice, the guar 7 an of the ſpirituali ties was 1011- 
moned to attend alone with the | D1thons. 

The barons were another conſtituenc part of the great 
councii of the nation. 15 ele heid immediately ot the 
crown by a military tenure ; they were ti:e moſt honour- 
able members of the Hate, and had a ris ut to be con- 
ſulted in all public deliberations : they were the imme- 
diate vatials of the crown, and owed, as a lervice, their 
attendance int ne court ot their ſupreme lord. A reſo- 
lution taken without their conſent was likely to be but 
il executed: and no determination of anv cauſe or con- 
troveriy among them had any validity where the vote 
and advice of the body did not concur. The dignity 
ear! or count was oficial and territorial as weil as here- 
Wtary ; and as all the caris were alio barons, they were 
conlidered as military vatlals of the crown, were admit- 
ted in that capacity into the general council, and formed 
the moſt ho! wurable and po xertul branch of it. But 


the dre Was anoth er c Als S Of the ummedt. re òilita Arv tenants 


ot the crown, no lets, 01 probably more, nun 1crous than 


the barons, the tenants iu ca + bile Dy knight 5 lervice; 
and theſe, however intertör in power or property, held 
by 0 tenure „uch was eyually honourable with chat of 
le others. A Darony was commonly compoled of ſe— 
Vela tughts' fees; a1 | thoug] the 1 ulmber lem not tO 
have becn Lexa K 111 E telclonve Dnfiltec of leis than 
fifty! u des of. land &: notwithſtanding where a perſon 
held of the king only one or two knights tees, Ee was 
Kill an jaumediate vallabot the crowa, and as tuch had a 
in the general councils: 


Utie to tit As this attenda 
nas ua cleemed a burden, much too great for a 
man of ſle n. ler f tortunce 1 Pear c nitantly, it isprol Able 
that, though he bad tit \ it he Picale . to be admitted, 
F OY ang benalt. y, like the barons, to 
© wi Pe Lit Aenne. All the immediate military 
ies Ot the crown amounted not tully to ſeven hun— 
dred, when Domeldla 
member IS Mer 


ele Well 1 le: 
them. L * C 5 tr OIL 


Book was framed ; and as the 
ed, on any pretext, to excule 
atten lance, the attorably was never 
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likely to become too numerous for the difpatch of pub- 
lic bufinets, 


No. II. 


Of the Commons of ENGLAND. 


WITH regard to the commons of England, many 
and various have been the opinions of great and learned 
men; but to us the only neceflary queſtion concerning 
the commons ſeems to be, whether they were, in the 
nore early times, conſtituent parts of the national par- 
liament? This queſtion has occaſioned much contro- 
verſy, and the diſpute about the antiquity of the com- 
mons has been carried on with great warmth and acri— 
mony : but ſuch 1s the force of time and evidence, that 
they can ſometimes prevail ev en over faction; and the 
queſtion appears, by general conſent, and even by their 
own, to be at laſt determined againſt the ruling party. 
It is agreed that the commons were no part of the 
great council of the nation, till fome ages after the con- 
queſt; - and that the military tenen ts alone of the crown 
compoſed that ſupreme and legiilative ailembly. 

The vailals of a baron were by their cenure imme— 
diately dependent on him. owed attendance at his court, 
and Paid all their duty to the king, through that de- 
pendence which their lord was obliged, by bis tenure, to 


acknowledge to his ſovereign and ſuperior. Their land, 
comprehended in the barony, was reprelented in parlia- 


ment hy the baron himicit. who was luppoted, accord- 
ing to ber clions of the feudal law, to poticts the direct 
property oi it, and it would have be en deemed incon- 
g ruous to ve it any other repre en They ſtood 
the fame capacity to him chat he and the other ba- 
ons did to the king: the former were peers of the 
barony ; tae latter were peers of the realm: the vaſſals 
polletied a {ubordinate rank within their diſtrict ; the 
baron enjoye q a ſuperior dignity in the great, aflembly : 
they were, in lome deurce, his comp ions at home; he 


— — 


the king's companion at court : and nothing can be more 
evi dently't repug! nant to al | feudal 1 fel cas, ant 9 to mk gra- 


inſututions than to imagine Fw, the King = 1 apply 
either for the advice or conſent of men, who were of a 
rank ſo much inferior, and whoſe duty was immediately 
Vaud to the meine lord that was interpoſed between 
them and the throne |}. 

Fit be unreatonable to think that the vaſſals of a ba- 
rony, though their tenuie was MIitary', and noble, and 
honourab je, were ever lumm oned to give their opinion 
in national councils, much leſs can it be ſuppoſec that 
the Gnas or inhabitants of borou: Abs, hole condi— 
tion was ſo much infcrior. would be admitted to that 

Privilege. 55 appears from Domeſday-Book that the 
oreatetl boroughs were, at the time of the conqueſt, 
carcely More than country v ttages 3 and that the inha- 
bitants hved in entire den xendence on the king or on the 
ore At 10 res, and Were Ot A 1158 U little better than ler- 
vile **, I hey were not then ſo much as incorporated; 
they form: no commuinty 


Were not Te Zarded A8 a 
body politic; and! being! 


-atly nothing but a number of 
low depends nt Undelinen living 2 without any particular 
Civil tic, in ne ighbourhood toge ther, they were incapa- 
ble of being repreiented in the ſtates of the kingdom. 
Len in France, -a country which made more early ad- 
vances in arts and civility than England, the firſt 
corporation is ſixty years poſterior to the "conqueſt under 
the duke of Normandy and the erecting of theſe com- 
un! Uties Was a! mwention of Louis the © rols, in order 
to free the people from ſlavery under the lords, and to 


Feodum. There were 243,600 hides in England, as before 
remarked, and 60, 13 kinghts' fees; whence it' is evident, 
that there were a little more than four hydes in each Knight's 
fee. | Vid. Spelman, Gloſlar. in verb. Baro. 

Liber homo (i. e. a free man) anciently ſignified à gen- 
tleman; for ſcarce any one belides was entirely free. Vid. 
Spelm. Glofl. in verb. 
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give them protection, by means of certain privileges 
and a ſeparate juriſdiction “. An ancient French writer 
calls them a new and wicked device to procure liberty 
to ſlaves, and encourage them in ſhaking off the domi- 
nion of their maſters . The charter, as it is called, of 
the Conqueror to the city of London, though granted 
at a time when he aſſumed the appearance ot gentleneſs 
and lenity, is nothing but a letter of protection, and a 
declaration that the citizens ſhould not be treated as 
ſlaves 1. By the Engliſh feudal law, the ſuperior lord 
was prohibited from marrying his female ward to a bur- 
gels or a villan &, ſo near were theſe two ranks eſteemed 
to cach other, and {o much.inferior to the nobility and 
gentry. Beſides poſſeſſing the advantages of birth, riches, 
civil powers, and privileges, the nobles and gentlemen 
alone were armed, a circumſtance which gave them a 
mighty ſuperiority, in an age when nothing but the mi- 
litary profeſſion was honourable, and when the looſe 
execution of laws gave ſo much encouragement to open 
violence, and rendered it ſo deciſive in all diſputes and 
controverſies ||. | 
The great ſimilarity among the feudal governments 
of Europe 1s well known to every man that has any ac- 
quaintance with ancient hiſtory ; and the antiquaries of 
all foreign countries, where the queſtion was never em- 
barrafted by party diſputes, have allowed that the com- 
mons came very late to be admitted to a ſhare 1a the 
legiſlative power. In Normandy eſpecially, whole con- 
ſtitution was moſt likely to be William's model in 
railing his new fabric of I-ngliſh government, the ſtates 
were entirely compoſed of the clergy and nobility ; and 
the firſt incorporated boroughs or communities of that 
duchy were Rouen and Falaiſe, which enjoyed their 
privileges by a grant of Philip Auguſtus, in the year 
1207.** All the ancient Engliſh hiſtorians, when they 
mention the great council of the nation, call it an 
aſſembly of the baronage, nobility, or great men; and 
none of their expreſſions, though ſeveral hundred paſ- 
ſages might be produced, if neceſſity required, can, 
without the utmoſt violence, be tortured to a meaning 
which will admit the commons to be conſtituent mem- 
bers of that body 44. It in the long period of two hun- 
dred years, which elapſed between the conguelt and the 
latter end of Henry III. and which abounded in factions, 
revolutions, and convulſions of all kinds, the houle of 
commons never performed one {ſingle legiſlative act ſo 
conſiderable as to be once mentioned by any of the nu- 
merous hiſtorians of that age, they muſt have been to- 
tally inſignificant, and in that caſe, what reaſon can be 
aſſigned tor their ever being aſſembled ? Can it be ſup- 
poſed, that men of ſo little weight and importance poſ- 
tefied a negative voice againſt the king and the baron? 
Every page of the tublequent hiſtories diſcovers their 
exiſtence; though theſe hiſtories are not written with 
reater accuracy than the preceding ones, and indeed 
ſcarcely equal to them in that particular. The Magna 
Charta of king John provides, that no ſcutage or aid 
ſhould be impoled, either on the lands or towns, but by 
conſent of the great council; and, for more ſecurity, it 
enumerates the perſons entitled to a ſeat in that aſſem- 
bly, the prelates and immediate tenants of the crown, 
without any mention of the commons ; an authority fo 
tull, certain, and explicit, that nothing but the zeal of 
party could ever have procured credit to any contrary 
hypotheſis. 


— 


* Vid. Du Cange's Gloſſ. in verbis Commune, Communitas. 

+ Guiburtus de Vita ſua, lib. 111. cap. 7. 

+ Stat. of Merton, 1235. See our analyſis of them, p. 197. 

§ Holingſhed, Vol. III. p. 15. 

|| Madox's Baron. Ang]. p. 19. | 

* Norman. Du Cheſnii, p. 1066. Du Cange Gloſſ. in 
verbo Commune. 

t Sometimes the hiſtorians mention the people (populus) 
as a part of the parliament; but they always mean the laity, in 
oppoſition to the clergy. Sometimes the word communitas is 
found; but it always means communitas baronagii. "Theſe 
points are clearly proved by Dr. Brady. There is alſo men- 

tion ſometimes made of a crowd or multitude that thronged 
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It was 1 the example of the Frey 
which firſt emboldened the Engliſh to requi 
independence from their ſovereign; it is al 
that the boroughs and corporations of En 
eſtabliſhed in imitation of thoſe of France. 

therefore, be propoſed as no unlikely conieaure ther 
both the chief privileges of the peers in England F 
the liberty of the commons, were originally the * N 
of that foreign country. 1727. 
In ancient times, men were little ſolicitous 
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a place 1n the legiſlative aſſemblies ; and rather regarded Th 
their attendance as a burden, which was not com en dds 
lated by any return of profit or honour proportionate ta nounc 
the trouble and expence. The only reaſon for in ade 
tuting thoſe public councils was, on the part of the fab. that © 


inclin 


ject, that they deſire ſome ſecurity from the attempts of 
arbitrary power; and on the part of the foyercion, tha 
he deſpaired of governing men of ſuch independent fi. 
rits without their own conlent and concurrence. But 
the commons, or the inhabitants of borouphs, hal po 
as yet reached ſuch a degree of conſideration, as to de. 
lire ſecurity againſt their prince, or to Maine that 
even if they were aflembled in a repreſentative bods 
they had power or rank {ufticient to enforce it. J be 
only protection which they aſpired to, was againſt the 
immediate violence and injuſtice of their fellow-citizere: 
and this advantage each of them looked for from the 
courts of juſtice, or from the authority of ſome or 
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lord, to whom by law, or his own choice, he was at- 
tached. On the other hand, the ſovereign was ſuff- 
ciently aſſured of obedience in the whole community, i 
he procured the concurrence of the nobles ; nor had he 
reaſon to apprehend that any order of the {tate could 
reſiſt his and their united authority. The military ſub- 
vaſſals could entertain no idea of oppoſing both their 
prince and their ſuperiors : the burgeſſes and tradeſmen 
could much lets aſpire to ſuch a thought; and thus, eren 
if hiſtory were ſilent on the head, we have realon to 


. 84 4 a Engli 
conclude, from the known ſituation of ſociety during which 
thoſe ages, that the commons were never admitted as UN 


members of the legiſlative body. 

The executive power of the Anglo-Norman govern- 
ment was lodged in the king. Beſides the ſtated meet- 
ings of the national council at the three great ſeſtivals of 
Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide 77, he was accul 
tomed, on any ſudden exigence, to ſummon them toge- 
ther. He could, at his pleature, command the attend- 
ance of his barons and their vaffals, in which contifted 
the military force of the kingdom; and could employ 
them, during forty days, either in reſiſting a foreign 
enemy, or reducing his rebellious ſubjects. And, what 
was of great importance, the whole judicial power was 
ultimately in his hand,, and was exerciteu by otnces 
and miniſters of his own appointment. 
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Of the Jupicial PowER, 


WE are now to treat of the mode of adminiſterng 
juſtice. The general plan of the Angio-Norman ge, 
vernment was, that the court of barony was apporm- 
to decide ſuch controveriies as arole between the (cvera 
vaſlals or ſubjects of the ſame barony ; the hundred: 
court and county-court, which were ſtill continues a5 


ä——— 


into the great council on particular intereſting occalions; or 
as deputies from boroughs are never once {poke 0! the Fe 
that they had not then any exiſtence becomes the os f ud 
tain and undeniable. Theſe never could make a om ndivi 
they muſt have had a regular place aſſigned them, it . f 
made a regular part of the legiſlative body. I here nr 
one hundred and thirty boroughs who received wr 18 9 iT 
mons from Edward I. It is expreſsly ſaid, in C Reg. Jin 5 
p. 932, that it was uſual for the populus vulgus to 2 
the great councils; where they were plainly mere ſpec 
and could only gratify their curioſity. Hume. Gioffar, it 
tt Dugd. Orig. Juridic. p. 13. Spelman. V9 
verbo Parltamentum, during 
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"end of yiceroy, on whom depended all the civil affairs 
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the kingdom. The other chi f ofiicers of t rown, 


the conſtable, mareichal, ſeneſchal, chamberlain, trea- 
ſurer. and chancellor +, were me nbers, together with 
ſuch feudal barons as thought proper to attend, and the 
barons of the exchequer, who at firſt were alſo feudal 
barons appointed by the king. This court, which was 
ſometimes called the king's court, lometimes the Cour 
of excheguer, judged in all caules, Civil and criminal, 
and comprehended tlie whole buſineſs which is now 
trared out among four courts, vg. the Chancery, the 
King's Bench, the Common Pleas, and the Exchequer. 

duch an accumulation of powers was 1ttelf a great 
Cerec of authority, and rendered the juriſdiction of the 
court formidable to all the ſubjects ; but the turn which 
dicial trials took ſoon after the Conqueſt, terved (till 
more to increaſe its authority, and to augment the royal 


attended P 


prerogati ves. William, among the other violent changes 


which he attempted and effected, had introrluced the 
Norman law into England, had ordered all the picad- 
ings to be in that tongue, and had interwoven, with the 
Engliſh juriſprudence, all the maxims and principles 
which the Normans, more advanced in cultivation, and 
naturally litigious, were accuſtomed to obſerve in the 
diſtribution of juſtice. Law now became a ſcience, 
which at firſt fell entirely into the hands of the Normans; 
and which, even after it was communicated to the Eng- 
hh, required ſo much ſtudy and application, that the 
taty, in thoſe ignorant ages, were incapable of attaining 
it, and it was a myſtery almoſt ſolely confined to the 
cergy, and chiefly to the monks. The great ofiicers 
ot the crown, and the feudal barons, who were military 
men, found themſelves unfit to penetrate into thoſe ob- 
{curities ; and though they were entitled to a teat in the 
luyreme judicature, the buſiueſs of the court was wholly 
managed by the chief juſticiary and the law barons, w ho 
"re men appointed by the king, and entirely at his 
Uipolal, This natural courſe of things was forwarded 
by the multiplicity of buſineſs which flowed into that 
"nt, and which daily increaſed by the appeals from all 
the tubordinate judicatures of the kingdom. 

In the Saxon times, no appeal was received in the 
king's court, unleſs juſtice had been denied or delayed 
the inferior courts; and the ſame practice was till 
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None of the feud 


al governments in Europe had ſuch inſti- 
tutions as the count 4 ; 


onqueror Kin y-courts, which the great authority of the 
feeholders of i. retained from the Saxon cuſtoms. All the 
w attend the a _ even the greateſt barons, were obli ged 
adminiſtration 7 res theſe courts, and to aſhiſt them in the 
quent and ſ-n{; 5 J N By theſe means they received fre- 

; enſible admonitions of their dependence on the king 


ho Sovernment, than has 
able 3 or traced b 
tree themſelye 
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yet been diſtinctly pointed out by 
y antiquaries. The barons were never 
5 rom this attendance on the ſherifts and 
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obſerved in moſt of the feudal kingdoms of Europe. 
But the great power of the Conqueror eſtabliſhed at 
Brit in England an authority which the monarchs in 
France were not able to attain till the reign of St. Lewis, 
who lived near two centurics after ; he empowered his 
court to receive appeals, both from the courts of barony 
and the county-courts, and by that means brought the 
a:min{iration of juſtice ultimately into the hands of the 
lovcreign, and leſt the expence or trouble of a journey 
to court thould diſcourage ſuitors, and make them ac- 
quieice in the decifion of the inferior judicatures, itinerant 
judges were afterwards eſtabliſhed, who made their cir- 
cuits throughout the kingdom, and tried all cauſes that 
were brought before them J. By this expedient the 
courts of barony were kept in awe ; and if they ſtill pre- 
lerved tome influence, it was only from the apprehen- 
hons which the vatfals might entertain of diſobliging 
their ſuperior, by appealing from his juriſdiction. But 
the county-courts were much diſcredited ; and as the 
recholgers were found ignorant of the intricate princi- 
pics and forms of the new law, the lawyers gradually 
brought alt bufinels before the king's judges, and aban- 
doned the ancient fimple and popular judicature. After 
this manner the formalities of juſtice, which, though 
they appear tedious, are found requiſite to the ſupport of 
tiverty im all monarchial governments, proved at firſt, 
by a combination of cauſes, very advantageous to royal 
authority in England. 

As to the police of the kingdom during the reign of 
Edward III. it was certainly better than during times of 
faction, civil war, and diſorder, to which England was 
lo often expoſed. Yet there were ſeveral vices in the 
conſtitution, the bad conſequences of which, all the 
power and vigilance of the king could not prevent. The 

arons, by their confederacies with thoſe of their own 
order, and by tupporting and defending their retainers in 
every iniquity, were the chief abettors of robbers, mur- 
derers, and ruffians of all kinds; and no law could be 
executed againſt thoſe criminals. The nobility were 
brought to give their promiſe in parliament, that they 
would not avow, retain, or ſupport, any felon or breaker 
of the law &; yet this engagement, which we may won- 
der to ſee exacted from men of their rank, was never 
regarded by them. 'The commons make continual com- 
plaints of the multitude of robberies, murders, rapes, 
and other diſorders, which, they ſay, were become 
numberleſs in every part of the kingdom, and which 
they always aſcribe to the protection that the criminals 
received trom the great ||. The king of Cyprus, who 
paid a vifit to England in this reign, was robbed and 
{tripped on the highway, with his whole retinue. Fd- 
ward himtelf contributed to this diffolution of law, by 
his facility in granting pardon to felons from the ſolici-— 
tations of the courtiers. Laws were made to retrench 
this prerogative, and remonſtrances of the commons 
were pretented againſt the abuſe of it: but to no pur- 
poſe. The gratitying of a powerful nobleman contt- 
nued {till to be of more importance than the protection 
of the people. The king allo granted many tranchitcs, 
which interrupted the courle of juſtice, and the execu- 
tion of the laws. 
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itinerant juſtices till the reign of Henry III. Hume. 

+ Madox's Hiſt. Excheq. p. 27, 29, 335 88, 41, 54+ The 
Normans introduced the practice of ſealing charters; and the 
chancellor's office was to keep the great ſeal. Ingulph. Dugd. 
). 33, 34. 
| 1 ae Hiſt. of the Exch. p. 83, 84, 100. Gervas. 
Dorob. p. 1410. What made the Anglo-Norman barons 
more readily ſubmit to appeals from their court to the king's 
court of exchequer, was their being accuſtomed to like appeals 
in Normandy to the ducal court of exchequer. See Gilbert's 
Hiſtory of the Exchequer, p. 1, 23 though the author thinks 
it doubtful whether the Norman court was not rather copied 
from the Englith, p. 6. Hume. 

$ Sce Cctton's Abridgement of the Law, p. 10. 

|| Ibid. p. 51, & als locis. 
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No. IV. 
Of the Revenues of the CRown. 


WE ſhall here lay before our readers the moſt au- 
thentic account of the revenues of the crown we are able 
to collect, from the time of the Normans. The power 
of the Norman kings was ſupported by a great revenue ; 
and that revenue was fixed, perpetual, and independent 
of the ſubject. The people, without betaking them- 
ſelves to arms, had no check upon the king, and no 
regular {ecurity for the adminiſtration of juſtice. In 
thoſe days of violence, many inſtances or 0 X97 e 
paſſed unheeded ; and ſoon after were openly pleaded a 
precedents, which it was unlawful to ditpute or contre 1. 
Princes and miniſters were too 1gnorant, to be them- 
ſelves ſenſible of the advantages attending an equitable 
adminiſtration ; and there was no eſtabliſhed council or 
aſſembly which could protect the people, and by with- 
drawing ſupplies, regularly and peaceably admoniſh the 
king of his duty, and enſure the execution of his laws, 

The firſt branch of the king's ſtated revenue, was the 
royal demeſnes or crown lands, which were very exten- 
ſive, and comprehended, beſides a great number of 

manors, moſt of the chief cities of the kingdom. It 

was eſtablithed by law, that the king could alienate no 
part of his demelſnes, and that he himfelf or his lucceflor 
could at any time reſume ſuch donations. But this las 
was never regularly obſerved ; which happily rendered 
in time the crown ſomewhat more dependent. The 
rent of the crown lands, conſidered merely as ſo much 
riches, was a ſource of power: the in{luence of the king, 
over his tenants and the inhabitants of the towns, in- 
creaſed this power: but the other numerous branches 
of his revenue, beſides ſupplying his treaſury, gave, by 
their nature, an almoſt unbounded latitude to arbitrary 
authority, and were a ſupport of his prerogative z as will 
appear from an enumeration of them. 

The king was never content with the fixed rents, but 
levied heavy t talliages at pleaſure on the inhabitants, who 
lived within his demetnes. All bargains of ſale, in or- 
der to prevent theft, being prohibited, except in borouzhs 
and public markets, he pretended to exact tolls on all 
goods which were there ſold. He terized two hogſheœads, 
one before and one behind the mait, trom every veſlel 
that imported wine. All goods paid to his cultums a 
proportional part of their value: paſlages over bridges 
and on rivers were loaded with tolls according tothe will 
of the ſovereign. And though the boroughs by degrees 
bought the liberty ot farming theſe unpoſition „yet the 
revenue profited by theſe barg ains; new ſums were often 
exacted for the renewal and e onfir mation of their charters, 
and the people, by thele means, were held in perpetual 
dependence. Such was the ſituat ion of the eee 
within the royal demeſnes; but the poſſeſſors of land, « 
the military tenants, though better protected both 8 
law, and by the privilege of carrying arms, were, from 
the nature of their tenures, much expoled to the inroads 
of power, and poſſeſſed not what we thould eſteem, in 
Our age, a very durable tecurity. The Conqueror or- 
dained, that the barons ſhould be obliged to pay no- 
thing beyond their ſtated ſervices, except a re alonable 
aid to ranſom his perſon if he were taken in war, to 
make Jus eldeſt ſon a knight, and to marry his eldeſt 
daughter. What ſhould on theſe occations be deemed 
a realonable aid, was not determined ; and the demands 
of the crown were ſo far diſcretionary. 

The king could require in war the perl lounal attend- 
ance of his vaſlals, that is, of almoil all landed propric- 
tors; and if they declined the (crvice, they were obliged 
to pay him a compoſition in money, w hich was called a 
{cutage. The ſum was, during lome reigus, Precarious 
and uncertain ; it was ſometimes levied without allowing 
the vaſlal the liberty of perlonal ſervice; and it was an 
uſual artifice of the king's to pretend an expedition, that 
he might be entitled to levy the ſcutage from his milit ary 
tenants. Danegelt was another ſpecics of land-tax le- 
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vied by the early Norman kings, arbitrarily 
trary to the laws of the Conquer: TT. 
- general land- tax of the fame nature, lexie dk 
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APPENDIX 


e forfeited her land. Fren a male heir 
Arhout the roval conlent ; and it was 
ofunl for wen to pay ſums = the liberty or making 
n choice in marriage. o man could diſpoſe of 
Ale or will, without the conſent of his 
was never conſidered as full 
-- he was fill a kind of beneficiary; and could 
2 his ſuperior to accept of any vadlal that was 
 oreeabie to him. 
. ert 1 
Fines, amerciaments, and oblatas, as they were called, 
were another conſiderable branch of the royal power 
and revenue. The ancient rec ords of the exchequer, 
give ſurpriſing accounts of the numerous fines and amer- 
ciaments levied in thoſe days, and of the ſtrange inven- 
tions to exact money from the ſubject. It appears that 
the X ancient kings of England put themſelves entirely on 
thefooting of the barbarous eaſtern pr inces, whom no man 
ut olt approach wi without a preſent, who fell all their good 
ces, and who intrude themſelves into every buſinets, 
that they may have a pretence for extoriung money. 
Eyen juſtice was avowediy bought and fold; the king's 
court itſelf, though the ſupreme judicature of the king— 
dom, was open to None that brought not Pretents to the 
king; the bribes given for the e xpedition, dclay, ſul— 
penſion, and, doubtleſs, for the perv erſion of juſt}; 
were entered 1n the public regiſters of the royal revenue, 
and remain as monuments of the perpetual inic not fi und 
tyranny of the times. The barons of the ASE wer, for 
ne nce, the firſt nobility of the kingdom, were not 
aſbamed to inſert, as an article in their records, that the 
county of Norfolk paid a ſum that they nu ight be fairly 
dealt wich; the be rough of Yar mouth, that the king's 
charters, ch they have for their liberties, might not 
be violated ; Richard, ſon of Gilbert, for the King's 
helping him to recover his debt from he 4 „s; Serlo, 
ſon of Terlavaſton, that Fu might be pe rmit te ted to make 
his defence, in cate he were accuſed of a certain homi- 
cide; Walter de EEE tor free law, if acculed of 
wounding another; Rovert de Eflart, for having an in- 
queſt to find whether Roger the butcher, and Wace and 
Dump hrey, accuted him oft robbery and the ft out of 
envy, and ill will, or not; William Buhurſt, for having 
an 1! queſt to find v hether he were acculed of the death 
ot one Godwin, out of ill will, or for juſt caufe. Theie 
tew inſtances are {elected from a great number of a like 
kind, which Madox had ſele gtd from a (11: greater 
number, preſerved in the ancient rolls of thic  excheguer; 
Sometimes the party litigant offered the king a certain 
portion, a halt, a third, a fourth, b. able out hy the 
debts which he, as the e KeCUtaT of juſtice, hot 
him in recovering. And as the king atlumed the entire 
power over trade, he was to be paid tor a permiſſion to 
exerciſe commerce or induſtry of any kind. The com- 
merce indeed of the kingdom was 10 much under the 
control of the king, that he erected gilds, corporations, 
and monopolies wherever lie plealed; ; and icvied tums 
10 Js thei: le echte priv lleges. 
2 It was uſual alſo to pay high fines, 1n order to gain the 
lung's good-will, or to mitigate his anger. In the rei: gn 
of Henry III. the city of London paid a fine of 
my thouſand pounds that the king would remit his 
pleaſure. The king's protection and good offices of 
22 kind were likewiſe bought and lol Id. Robert 
Grifles paid twenty marks of filver, that the King would 
(elp lum againſt the earl of Mor taigne in à certain plea : 
og, 1288 paid one hundred! marks, that his con- 
bibop of W - 3 might be let out upon bail: the 
not putting * 7 er gave one tun of good wine for his 
tels gf Ne 3 fo Ive ea girdle to the coun- 
eli palfrey * e 5 dert 5 W 0 five 4 the 
enry P Fare or ie king Would hold INS tongue about 
G here are, in the records of the 
naar üer, many other ſingular inſtances of a ſimilar 
ee It will, however, be juſt to remark, that the 
Yculous practices and d.: angerous abuſes prev aled 
ern dy, and, probably, in all the other ſtates of 
I. o that we may conclude, ngland was not in this 
more barbarous than the nc iglibour! ing powers. 
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Theſe iniquitous practices ot! (Orman kn 
ſo well! Known, that on the death 06 Hugh Big d, in the 
reign © Hear II. the beſt and moſt juft of the! e Princes, 
the eldef ſt fon and the widow of this nobleman came to 
court, and {trove by offering largo pret lents to the king, 


cach of them to ac: "UTC pe Heſhon cf that rich inher:- 
tance. The king was ſo ecuitai ble as to order the cauſe 
to be tried by the great count! n in the mean time 


he ſeized all the maney and 1:cature of the deceaſed. 
Feter of Blois, a ju rar, and even an elegant writer 
for that age, gives a pathet - deforintie n of the ve enality 
of jul tice, and the opt vrſſion: of the poor under the 
reign of Henry: and he ſcruples not to complain to the 
king himſelf of Titels abulcs. W e may judge what the 
cale would be under the government of worte princes. 
re nts, or fines for crimes and treſpaſſes were 
another conſiderable branch of the royal revenue. Moſt 
crimes were atoned for by money; the fines impoſed 
were not limited by any rule or itatute ; and frequently 
occaſioned the total ruin of the perſon, even tor the 
ſightcft treſpatſes. The foreſt-laws, partic ularly, were 
a great lource of oppreſſion. The king po feed ſixty- 
eight forelts, thirteen chàces, and ſeven hundred and 
eighty-one parks, in diflerent parts of E ngland ; and, 
conſid Ting the extreme paſnon of the Englich and Nor- 
mans for h1 were ſo many ſnares laid for the 
people, by winch they were allured into treſpaſſes, and 
brought within the reach of arbitrary and r1o0rous Jaws, 
which tle king 


had the 112 
aurhority. 


nting, t |1 cle 


11 | TOPCr LO ENACT by his own 


But the moſt harefaced acts of tvranny a oppreſſion 
Were Pte Titec Aga! [7 the 4e US. Who were enti rey out 
of the protection of Jaw, were extremely 041015 from the 
bt gorry Of the Pee dle, ati were aband ,oned to the im- 


mealurable rapacity of the king and his miniſters. Pe- 
ſides many other indigiuties to which they were conti— 
nu:uly expoſed, it appears that they were once all thrown 
into priſon, and the um of fixty-fix thoutand marks ex- 
acted for their liberty: the revenue ariſing trot 
upon this nation was ſo «onfideradble, 1 
particular court of exchequer {t 


1 exactions 
that there was a 
© apart lor managing it. 

* 1 


Of the COMMERCE of ENGLAND, 
WE wav form an idea of the! 
among the Engliſh, 3 the Jews, notwithſtanding 
their various oppreſſions, find their account 
in trading among them, and {len ding g then And 
as the improvements ok aoricul ture REAR er much 
hecked by the immenſe pod cn of be nobility, by 
ie times, ad) by the precarious Bate of 
teuddal property, it appears that ind 55 t no kind could 
hen have place in the kingdem. We learn from the 
extracts given us of Domciday by Brady, 
tile of Boroughs, that almoit ail the borou?! hs of Eng- 
land had ſuffered in the ſhock of the Conquèſt, and had 
extremely decayed between the death of the Confeſſor, 
and the time when Domeſday was framed. 
Commerce and induſtry were certainly a 


ebb during the reign of Edward HI. 
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of the country alone affords a ſufficient reaſon. The 
only exports were wool, ſkin, hides, le Ather, | Zattcr, 


tin, lead, and ſuch unmanutactured goods, of which 
wool was by far the molt confiderable. Knyghton has 
aflerted, that one hundred thoutand ſacks of wool were 
annually exported, and toldat twenty pounds a fack, mo- 
ney of that age. But he is widely miſtaken, both in the 
quantity exported and in the values In 1 19, the par- 
lament remonſtrated that the ing, by an lieg al! Fe 
tion of forty ſhillings on each ſack eXPUr ted, had levied 
ſixty thouſand pounds a year : W dich reduces the annual 
exports to thirty thoul ſand ſack A tack contained 
twenty-ſix ſtone, and cach ſtone tourte 1 pounds; ; and 
at a medium was not valued at above e pounds a ſack, 
that is, tourteen or fifteen pounds of © 8 money, 
Knyeh ton s COMPORtt! On ralſes it to ſixty pounds 55 whic I 
55 


* See Madox's iſtory of the Lxchequer, 
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is near four times the preſent price of wool in England. 

According to this reduced computation, the exp rt of 
wool brought into the kingdom about four hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds oh our preſent money, inſtead of 
{1x millions, which is an extravagant ſum. Even the 
former {um is fo high, as to afford a ſuſpicion of tome 
miſtake in the computation of the parliament with re- 
gard to the number of ſacks exported. Such miſtakes 
were very uſual in thole ages. 

Edward endeavoured to introduce and Sued the 
woollen manufactute, by giving protection a and encou- 
ragement to foreign weavers, and by enacting a Jr 
which prohibited every one from wearing any Cloth but 
of Engliſh fabric. The par! tament prohibited the ex- 
portation of woollen goods, which was not {o well judzed, 
eſpeciaily while the exportation of wrought wool was fo 
much allowed and encouraged. A like njudicious law 
was made againſt the exportation of manutactured iron. 

It appears from a record in the exchequer, that in 
1354, the exports of Englanc { amounted to two hundred 
and nincty-tour thouſand, one hundred and eighty-tour 
pounds, leventeen ſhillings, and two-pence : the imports 
to thirty-eight thouſand, nine hundred and leventy 
pounds, three ſhillings, and ſix-pence, money ot that 
time. This is a great balance, confidering that it aroſe 
wholly from the exportation of raw wool, and other 
rough materials. The import was chiefly hnen and fine 
cloth, and ſome wine. England ſeems to have been 
extremely drained at this time by Edward's foreign ex- 
peditions and ſubſidies, which probably was the reaton 
why the exports ſo much exceed the imports. 

In the firſt of Richard II. the parliament complain 
extremely of the decay of ſhipping during the prececling 
reign and aſſert, that one ſea-port formerly contained 
more veſſels, than were then to be found in the whole 
kingdom. This calamity they aſcribe to the arbitrary 
ſeizure of ſhips by Edward for the ſervice of his frequent 
expeditions. The parliament in the fifth of Richard 
renew the ſame complaint; and we likewiſe find it made 
in the forty- ſixth of Edward III. So falle is the common 
opinion, that the reign of Edward III. was favourable to 
commerce. There is an order of this king directed to 
the mayor and ſheriffs of London, to take up all ſhips 
of forty tons and upwards, to be converted into ſhips of 
war. 

The ſtaple of wool, wool-tells, leather, and lead, was 
fixed 27th Edward III. by act of parliament in particular 
towns of England Afterwards it was removed by law 
to Calais: but Edward III. who commonly deemed his 
prerogative above law, paid little regard to theſe ſta- 
tutes; and when the parham ent remonſtrated with him 
on account of thole acts of power, he plainly told them 
that he would proceed as he thought proper in every 
thing that related to thoſe matters. It is not caly to 
aſhgn the reaſon of this great anxiety for fixing a ſtaple 
unleſs perhaps it invited foreigners to a market, when 
they knew beforchand that they thould there meet with 
great choice of any particular ſpecies of commodity. 
This policy of inviting foreigners to Calais was carricd 
ſo far, that all Engliſh merchants were prohibited by 

law from exporting any Engliſh goods from the ſtaple ; 
which was in a manner the total abandoning of all to- 
reign navigation, except that to Calais : a coatrivance 
ſeemingly extraordinary, and highly prejudicial to the 
commerce of England. 

It was not till the middle of this century (the four- 
teenth,) that the Engliſh began to extend their naviga- 
tion even to the Baltic; nor till the middle of the ſub- 
ſequent, that they ſailed to the Mediterranean. 


No. VI. 
Of the Civil Laws, MaNnNERs, &c. 


THE right of primogeniture was introduced with the 
feudal law : an inſtitution prejudicial to the younger 
branches of a family, but exceedingly advantageous to 
the elder branches. 


By the former an unequal diviſion 
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of POV property would inevitably h 
Place; 
by t! 1C latter the eldeſt ſon 888 en vs ; preferred anc 10 al 
al 4 0 
property deſcended in a regular ſucceſſion from 8 


tion to generation. Thus di {putes relating to the pati. 


cue of ſtates became of none effect. The Norma ariit 
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croſs or ordeal; and they added a new ab{rdity th — 
trial by fingle combat, which became a regular par 5 The 


of 
juriſprudence, and was conducted with all the order 


method, devotion, and lolemnity 1 mac nah. Je. T 0 ſtreT 
inſtance of the duels was in the 1 5th of Ez 
did that abſurdity remain. 


We meet with this preamblſe to a law enacte ure 
very Hheginning of the reign of Rich arc] 11 «« \\ hes "Th writ 
« divers perſons of {mall garriſon of land or other no. knie 
ſions, do make great retinue of pe ple, as well of 5 
25 elquires as of others, in many parts of the re um. ON wa 
ing to them hats and other livery of one ſui r by ye 
c taxing again towards them the va we of the ſme F. 
very, or per cale, the double value, by ſuch co) oy 


* nant and aſſurance, that every of * m (hall maint: 
* other in all quarrels, be they reatonable or unreaſh: w- 
_, to the great miſchict and OPM! ein of the n 
« ple, &c.” Thi bl 5 
ple, &c. 11s preamble contains a true pictore 
the ſt: ite of the kingdom. The laws had been {© feet 
exccuted, even during the os. Per and vigilan: 


reign of Edward III. that no fubje& could truſt to thei SE 


ce 


protection. Men openly afſociated themſelres. under 
the patronage of {ome great baron, for their mutual de. ry 
fence. They wore public badges, D\ Which th con. ' 


federacy was dil = ns guiſhe d. 
in all quarrels, iniquities, extortions, murders, robotics 
and other crimes. Their chief was more their Coyorojen 
than the king lum{clt ; and their own band vas mor be 
connected with them than their country. Hence? ths die 
perpetual turbulence, ditorders, factions, and ci 8 an 
of thote times: hence the little regard paid to a c 
or the opinion of the public - hence the great diſcre- 
tionary prerogatives of the croven. an { the danger which 
m1: ght h ave enſued from the t- 0 great |: mitation of tem, and 
It the king had poſſeſſed no arbitrary powers, wille all 
the nobles aſſumed and exerciſed them, 
enſued an abſolute anarchy in the ſtate. 
One great milchief attending theie conteder. ies, was 
the extorting from the king pardons for the moſt enor- 
mous crimes. The Parliament of ten endeoyoured, in 
the reign of Ldward III. to deprive the prince of tins 
prerogative; but, in that of Richard 11. thev were con- 
tent with an abridgement of it. They enacted, that no 
pardon for rapes or for murder, from malice prepen/e 
'hould be valid, unleſs the crime were particularly ſpe- 
cited in it. There were alſo ſome other circumſtances One 
required for paſſing any pardon of tuis kind : an exce- leat 
lent law, but ill obſerved, like moſt laws that thwart 
the manners of the people, and the N cuttoms 
of thc tumes. 
It is eaſy to obſerve, from theſe voluntary aff 
among the people, that the whole force of the 4CUCIAL 
ſyſtem was in a manner diſſolved, and thai the Englih mY 
had nearly returned, in that particular, to the lame it 
ation in Which they ſtood before the Norman cond ue 
It was, indeed, impoſſible that ſyſtem coul 1 long 1 
ſubfiſt under the derpetunl revolutions to Wh IC z Jan det 1 
property is every where ule ect. When the g ore at 100Ge: * 
baronies were ſir erected, t - lord hr ed in opulence in Re 
the midſt of his vaſlals: he was in a fituation to proc SOL 
and cherith, and defend them: the quality « of pat. L = 
turally, united ittelf to Un ot Huperior : and thele tue 1 
principles of authority mut ua ſup porter d cach eber 
But when, by the various . li as and mixtures oi Pfd. 15 
perty, a man's ſuperior came to live ar a diſtance lun | 
him, and could no longer give hun shelter or ce Ju. 
nance ; the tic gradually dee ame more Aettous _ 
real: new connections from vicinity or other. 
tormed : protection was fought! 


1 hey ſuppoꝛ ted e n other 
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APPENDIA 


at man, extended his intereſt very far: and if 
on were deficient in theſe qualities, he was 


in a gre 
1 overe * 2 0 12 
the! { not more expoſed to the uſurpations of the 


than even during the vigour of the feudal 


no lets, 
ariſtocracy 


(ute 1. . 7 7 > ' 
10 - ideas of chivalry alſo ſeem to have been im- 
ze de- * b 
by the Normans : no traces 0! thote fantaſtic no- 
Artec ö - . 3 
8 2 00 be found among the plain and ruſtic Saxons. 
tions? pt „ raiſi he military te: 
The feudal inſtitutions, by raiſing the military tenants 
a kind of a ſovere!g" dignity, by rendering pertonal 
to 4 ; ___ + * ' makino everv 
tength and valour requitte, and by making every 
knight and baron his. own protector and avenger, begat 
nig and ſenſe of honour, which, being cul- 


C2 


e 
chat martial pride and. N | 
cated and embelliſhed by the poets and romance- 
iy C44 3 * 6 g a 
10 4 The virtuous 
gion fought not only in his own quarrel, but in that of 
21, n the helpleſs, and, above all, of the fair 
the innocent, ot the heipies, And, 5 A 
hom he luppoted to be for ever under the guardian- 
Vi E ” Z g f wy 
ſhip of his valiant arm. The uncourteous knight who, 
from his caſtie, exerciied robbery on travellers, and 
committed violence on virgins, Was the object of his 
perpetua indignation; and he put him to death, with- 
ih : a q 


writers of the age, ended in chivalry. 


out ſcruple, or trial, or appeal, wherever he met with 
bim. The great independence of men made perſonal 
honour and! fidelity the chief tie among them; and ren- 
dered it the capital virtue of every true knight, or ge- 
nume profeiTor of chivalry. | | 
combat, as eſtabliſhed by law, baniſhed the notion of 
every thing unlair or unequal in rencounters ; and main- 
tained an appearance of courteſy between the combatants 
till the moment of their engagement. The credulity of 
the age graited on this ſtock the notion of giants, en- 
chanters, drazons, ſpells *, and a thouland wonders, 
which ſtill mu.tiphed during the times of the Cruſades; 
when men, returning from ſo great a diſtance, uſed the 
liberty of impoſing every fiction on their believing au- 
dience. Theſe ideas of chivalry infeſted the writings, 
converſation, and behaviour of men, during ſome ages; 
and even after they were, in a great meajiure, baniſhed 
by the revival of learning, they left modern gallantry and 
the point ot honour, which {t:1] maintain their influence, 
and tue genuine ofispring of thote ancient affectations. 


No. VII. 


BIOGRAPHICAL CHARACTERS 
O F 


EMINENT PERSONAGES. 

JonANNEs SARISBURIENSIS was a native, and not 
a bilhop of Saliſbury, as ſome have affirmed. He was 
one of the ornaments of the church of England for his 
learning, politencis, and regular life. He was intimate 
und pope Adrian IV. who uſed to complain to him of 
tae weight of the papal crown. However, the bull 
which this pope gratified Henry II. with, on account of 
me conqueſt of ireland, ſeems to ſhew that he was not 
very ſcrupulous when the advancement of his power 
fen che object, John de Salifoury, who followed the 
tune of Thomas Becket, and accompanied him into 
33 by his means, the biſhopric of Char. 
"xl 28 rote the Polycraticon, or de Nugis Curia- 
. 1 econ of | ett ers, and leveral other tracts of 

Moment. He died in 1181 or 1182. 

SIE 12 e of Canterbury, who attended 
8 " 100 0 and, was eſtecmed a good divine. 
e Ae 90 nich are al extont, {hew that his 
277 raya not grounded. King Henry II. who 

mcred much from Becket's infolence, contrived a 
£09 with Baldwin, archbithop of Canterbury hicl 
il it ſucceeded . Ro „Auch 1 0p anterbury, v uc 1, 
vere becor 5 bt, in tune, humble the MONKs, Wo 

e Moterably haughty, and reduce them to 
— — 
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n all leg: 7 2 . 
gal ſingle combats, it was part of the champion's 


dach, tha 
that he darried : . 
„ mea not about him any herb, ſpell, or inchant- 
NO. XXY 11 


The ſolemnitics of fingle | 


| Jurid. p. 82. 


TO BOOK Iv. 321 


their duty, or, at lcaſt, put it out of their power of doing 
much miſchief. The way was this: Baldwin was to 
found a college for ſecular canons at Hackington, near 
Canterbury, The better to cover his deſign, he pulled 
down the church there, which was dedicated to St. 
Stephen, and propoſed, after it was rcbuilt, to dedicate 
it to the honour of St. Stephen and Thomas Becket, 
He had not only the royal aſſent and approbation, but 
was allo authorized by a bull of pope Urban III. to build 
that college in honour of St. Stephen and St. Thomas, 
with a grant of the fourth part of the offerings at the 
tomb of that pretended martyr, for the better carry ing 
on the work. But notwithſtanding Baldwin's precaut ion 


7 85 110 7 * . * +% [ * A ” "YA + ; 
to hide Ins ſecret deſign from the monks, they ſoon fore- 


33 if thus college was perfected, it miglit not only 
withdraw the archbithops from their retidence am. 
them, oh alſo e thoſe ie rn mals hrs 
Ce | relates E Ole O0 

that place, as well for coniecrating of biſhops 
chry{m for the uſe of the dioceſe : beſides that, being 
quqicated to'the memory of their late martyr, it might 
divide the devotions of the people, and bring the college 
to partake in the offerings which the monks bad wholl 
promiled to themſelves; and, {till worſe, the college 
might in time be made the mother church of the dio- 
ceſe, and the ſecular canons the chapter; and thus de- 
prive the monaſtery of the dailing right they had aſ- 
ſumed of chuſing their own archbiſhop. Thele conſide- 
rations lo wrought upon the monks, that they uſed all 


as the 


means imaginable to defeat the archbiihop's deſigns; 
they not only ſtirred up the whole body of the monks 
and people, as if the very being of Chriſtianity had de- 
pended upon the wealth and power of the monks of 
Canterbury, and upon their right or ciecting the arch- 
biſhop, but they alio appealed to the pope, from whom 
they were {ure to meet 3th all the countenance and pro- 
tection they could detire. However, the archbiſho 
puriued his work; and becauſe he had not ſtone ready 
for the chapel, he erected one of wood, 'otemnly con- 
ſecrated it, and |laced therein tecul:r prieſts or canors ; 
alledging, that what he had done was no mote than 
what Anſelm and Becket had before defizncc!, and 
therefore he refuſed to appear to anſwer to the appeal. 
The monks never ceaſed proſecuting their ſuit at Rome, 
by requeſts, gifts, repeated appcuis, and all manner of 
importunities, till they prevailed upon Urban III. to 
lend an order to archbithop Baldwin, not only to ſtop 
his work, but alſo to demolith it, and make void ever 
thing he had done. Urban, the great protector of the 
monks, dying ſoon after, was ſucceeded by Gregory VIII. 
a man with whom archbiſhop Baldwin had great in- 
tereſt. The archbiſhop, upon that, determined to ſet 
on ivot again his former detign, and thought it could 
not give the monks umbrage if fixed at a conſiderable 
diſtance from Canterbury. For that purpoſe he pro- 
cured from the biſhop and monks of Rocheſter, tome 
lands at Lambeth, by way of exchange for other; and 
when the demolithing of the church at Hackington 
could not be avoided, it was agreed that the foundation 
ſhould be tranſlated to Lambeth ; which agreement was 
made by king Richard I. with the concurrence of the 
biſhops and barons, and ſcaled with their ſeals. Thus 
authorized, the archbiſhop cauied to be brought by 
water all the ſtones, timber, and other materials, which 
he had prepared tor the building of his college at Hack- 
ington, and began the foundation of another collegiate 
church at Lambeth, which he did not live to finiſh. 
Archbiſhop Baldwin died in the year 1190. 

HeccH, buhop of Lincoln, a native of Grenoble, was 
one of the moſt illuſtrious prelates of the church of 
England, in the reigns of Richard I. and king John, 
His virtue gained him great reverence from the people 
ot his diocele, who were afraid of being excommuni— 
cated by him, becauſe they thought they obſerved, that 
thole who lay under that centure {cldom failed of being 


ment, by which he might procure victory. Dugd. Orig. 
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viſited in this world with ſome calamity. It is related, 
as an inſtance of the zeal and reſolution of this prelate, 
that by his own authority, he ordered to be removed 
out of the church of Goditow in Oxfordſhire, the tomb 
of Rolamond, miſtrels to Henry II. which ſtood in the 
middle of the choir, hung with black velvet and wax 
tapers round about it. Though he was told that the 
tomb was placed there by the king” s order, he thought 
e ought not to ſufler it, ſaying, it was a ſhameſul thing 
that th e tomb of ſuch a woman ſhou! q itand in {o ho- 
nourable a place. This biſhop dying with the reputa- 
tion of a faint, was canonize 4 by Honorius III. in 1221. 
EDMUND LE Ricn, who from a canon of Saliſbury 
was promoted to the archiepiſcopal ſce of Canterbury, 
after the pope had annulled three elections to make room 
tor him, was very commendable for his moderation and 
regular life. He could have wiſhed that the pope's 
power, which was then at the higheſt pitch, might have 
been reduced within due bounds But percerving there 
vas no likelihood of ſucceeding in any attempt of that 
nature, conſidering the circumftances Eng! land was in, 
he chok rather to give way to the torrent, than to ſtand 
againſt lo formidable a power, backed likewiſe by 1 
King“ s authority. However, to avoid the blame of 
baſ: compliance, he retired into France, to the mon: 0 
tery ot Pontigny, where his auſterities ſhortened his 
days. He was canonized by pope Innocent IV. 1216. 
SEWALD, archbilhop of York, was an able divine, 
and of an unblameable life. He took pattern by Ed- 
mund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had been his 
maſter. The frequent exactions of the court of Rome 
gave him ſo great diſguſt, that he wrote a ſharp remon- 
ſtrance to pope Alexander IV. upon that ſubject. 
Amongſt other things he told him, that when Jei us 


Chriſt commiſſioned St. Peter © to feed his ſheep,” he 
did not give him authority to “ ſlay” them. This free- 


dom, added to his refuſing to admit certain Italians, who 
came with proviſions from the court of Rome, drew on 
him the diſpleaſure of Alexander, who at length excom- 
municated him. The archbiſhop, when upon his death- 
bed, complained bitterly of the pope's injuſtice, and 
made appeal to Heaven. Matthew Paris was not of 
opinion, doubtlels, that this excommunication deprived 
Sewald of eternal ſalv ation, ſince he affirms, that this 
prelate wrought a miracle in his laſt ſickneſs. 

Ronznr Kit WARDBY , archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was a very learned prelate, for the age he lived in. In the 
year 1276, being the firſt of Edward I. he obtained 
grant of a market to be kept every Wedneſday in his 
manor of Croydon, and a fair to be holden for nine days, 
beginning on the v igil ot St. Botolph the abbot, viz. on 
the 16th of May“. When archbiſhop Kilw: ardby was 
made a cardinal and biſhop of Portua, he robbed the fee 
of Canterbury, and carried away with him to Rome all 
the jewels, plate, money, and regiſter books belonging 
to his archbiſhopric. This appears from archbiſhop 
Peckham's regiſter, who ſent divers procuratoria to 
Rome to recover them, but in vain . 

GROSSETESTE, biſhop of Lincoln, who was born at 
Stodbrooke in Suffolk, was a prelate of reſolution and 
courage, who was neither to be gained by court-favours, 
nor friglitened by the pope's menaces, rocks which few 
eccleſialtics in thoſe days knew how to avoid. He, 
wholly bent upon tollowing what appeared to him rea- 
ſonable and jult, without being { iwayed by any other con- 
ſideration, had k ittle regard to tl 1c circumſtances of the 
times, or the quality of the perſons, and oppoted equally 
the king's will, and the pope's s pleaſure Acc ording : as it 
happened, By this ſteady conduct, he had acquired a 
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* Cart. 5. E. I. m. 24. « Rex concedit Arch Cant” et uc. 
cc. cefſor* mercatum aud manerium de Croydon /ingulo die mere 
. of feria ſing ulis annis duraturum, mz. in vigul' et in craft 

ce ſandli Bololphii abbatts et per ſex dies ſequentes, Dat” apud 
6 Windfore, 10 Dec.” 


+ Sec “ The Hiſtory and Antiquities of the Archiepiſcopal 


« Palace at Lambeth,” p. 11, 
+ One Re a clergyman whom he had deprived for in- 
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great reputation among the people, who had! 
accuſtomed to fee the biſhops truckle to the king” 5h 
pope. One day he excommunicated the heriff 5 N 
fuſing to impriſon an excommunicated perſon + 3 10 
contemned the church's cenfures. Henry III. x; 5 ) | 
ery with the biſhop tor not applying to him, in ore an fe 
at N lige t. 10 he 11 f to put the C. anons in exec . 10 

dreſſed the pope to {ecure his authorit 1, ad. 


it) 


„A Temmed 


a3 a Worle A 
than the dijeale, This affair oblige Grofl: teſte Ave 
A journey to Rome, where he was confirm: in the il 
one he had of the court of Rome. He Could 
it not 


ce without indignation, : ind without ſhe wing his con. 
cern at it, the beſt preterment s in the Kingdom, hy. 
frowed on Italians, who neither reſided on their * ne. 

fices, nor under! tood a word of English. His grief n vi 
behole the church's revenues devoured] by theſe h arpies, 
having cauled him to refuſe to inſtitute an Ita] alian to one 
of the beſt livings of his dioceſe, he was ſhortly aſter 
{utpended : but, not at all concerned at this cenſure, he 
continued his ep1ic opal functions, his flo > being 
more Os in the matter than him! e 
retuled at that time to admit ſome new Proviſions {err 

from the pope in tavour of other Italians. He de echte, he 
that to entruſt the cure of fouls to ſuch pallors 


* Nd 
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„. 8 to 
act in the name of the Devil, rather than b the . rity lt 
_ 
of God. The court-of Rome was unwilling then tg ne 
make any diſturbance, for {car of bringing upon her the an 


whole body of the clergy of England, from whom ſh 
reaped a plentiful harveſt. This was the realon, that the 
POPC though t it his wileſt courſe to ſhut his eves at the 
ditobedtence of this prelate, who was of a known reſo- 
lution, and in great repute with the people. He chol. 
rather to ended our to win him by fair means; and ac- 
cordingly, to give him a teſtimony of his eſteem, he ſent an 
him a on 0 to reform certain abuſes which had to 
crept into the monaſteries. Nothwithſtanding thi, 
Groftleteſte ſhortly after touched the pope in a very fn. 
ible manner, by computing the ſums which the bene- 
ficed Italians drew every year out of England, as we have a2 
before obſerved. Innocent IV. fat then in the papal 
chair. He had been ſo uſed to treat the Engliih "wth 
haughtinefs, that he could not hear of the biſh W's pro- 
ceedings without being extremely provoked : but as he 
durſt not attack him upon this account, becaule what he 
had done, had met with univerſal approbation, he fent | Ca 
him a menacing bull, for having refuted to admit of bs 
Proviſions. Groſſeteſte returned to him, who had bern 
ordered to ſend him the bull with certain 1nf{tructions), 
a very bold anſwer, a wh ich the reader perhaps wil not 
be difpleaſed to ſee the follow ing extract: * [ deſite 
your prudence to t: 45 notice, that I am alw av's ready to 
obey the apoſtolical inſtructions, and declare myte If an 
enemy to whatever is repugnant to them: for to ball 
theſe things I am bound by the command of God. To 
apply this: the apoſtolical inftructions || muſt, of necel- Je 
ity, be a; greeable to the doctrine of the apoltics 55 and dt 
our Saviour Jelus Chriſt, who is principally reprelen! ied 
by the pope. Seeing Jelus C hriſt has declared, he tht 
is not with me is ag; unſt me,” the fu nctity of the ap oftolic 
lee is fſuch, that it can never appear in 0ppolit! on £0 ar 
Lord. From whence it plainly follows, that the Jett! 
in queſtion ** 1s directly oppoſite to an a} poſtolical cit 
racter. Firſt, becauſe of the claule Non 92 te, ſo fe. 
quently made ule of at preſent, which has ne thing 0 
natural equity in it. On the contrary, it is certain it 
introduces a deluge of miſchief, as it gives occalion 07 
great deal of inconſtanc «and breach of faith. It ſhascs 

the foundation of mutual trut {t, and makes language " bl 
writings of no force or ſiguiſicancy. In ſhort, x —_ 
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continence, and afterwards excommunicated for refuſing 9 
ſubmit to the ſentence, The ſheriff was Ralph's friend. 1 
$ Matthew Paris mentions not the contents of the bu * 
only takes notice in general, that the biſhop looked ey 
in{tructions the pope "had ſent him, to be unreaſonable, 35 i 
uſually were, ſays our author. 
|| By which are meant the pope's orders. 
Meaning the pope's bull, 
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but that the purity of religion, and the peace of ſo- 
moſt {utter extremely by ſuch a ſtrength of apol- 
. authority. In the ſecond place, next to the ſins 
1 "ucifer and Antichfiſt, there cannot be a greater de- 
(ion, or which carries with it a more 2 oppoſition 
© tho doctrine of our Savicur and his apoſtles, than to 
ves + ſouls by depriving them of the paſtoral office. 
And vt it is evident, that thoſe are guilty of this fin 
oho undertake the ſacerdotal function, and receive the 
colits without diſcharging the duty. For in the Scrip- 
| int, the paſtor who neglects his flock, is a 
nurderer of the ſheep, Can one help, there- 
lering as a moſt flagrant crime, a conduct 
which tends 0 ſtrongly to the deſtruction of truth and 
virtue, and the happinels of mankind ? It in moral pro- 
auctions the cauſe of good is better than the effect, it is 
but juſt the contrary in the propagation of vice, the 
ſource and original whereot are worle than the diſorder 
that flows from them. It 15 manifeſt, therctore, that 
thole who bring ſuch unqualified perſons into the church, 
and by that means debauch the Hierarchy, are molt to 
blame, and that their crimes rile in proportion to the 
height of their ſtation. From hence ] conclude, that 
the apoſtolical fee which received ſo full authority from 
our Saviour, for edification and not for deſtruction, ought 
not to countenance, much leſs to command, to horrid 
and pernicious a prevarication. To attempt any thing 
of this kind would be a notorious abule, if not a for- 
f-iture of her authority. It would be in effect to ſtray 
at a vaſt diſtance from the throne of glory, and to re- 
preſent in a very ill manner the perſon of our Saviour. 
duch perſons may be ſaid rather to he placed in the chair 
of peſtilence, and to ſit upon the bench with the Devil 
and antichriſt. Neither can any Chriſtian who deſires 
to cont nue in the communion of the church, and pay a 
due regard to the apoſtolic ſee, obey any commands of 
this kind, though impoted by an angel from Heaven. 
On the contrary, he ought to rebel, it I may call it fo, 
againſt the order, and oppoſe it to the utmoſt of his 
power. For this reaſon, ſince the inſtructions above- 
mentioned are ſo plain a contradiction to the Catholic 
faith, and the ſanctity of the apoſtolic fee, my duty 
obliges me to retuſe them, and not to comply out of 
Ceterence to the perſon by whom they are ſent. Neither 
can your prudence juſtly put any hardſhip upon me, be- 
caule, properly ipeaking, my refuſal ought not to be 
looked upon as a contumacy, but rather as a filial re- 
ſpect : for, to ſum up all in a word, the apoſtolic tee 
has its commiſſion only for edification. But thete pro- 
Vitons, as they call them, have a manifeſt tendency to 
deſtruction. Therefore the holy fee can by no means 
allow ſuch a liberty: for, to conclude, theſe practices are 
revealed by fleſh and blood, which cannot inherit the 
kingdom of Heaven, and not by the Father of our Lord 
Jetus Chriſt.“ This letter highly enraged Innocent, 
3 * What! has this old dotard the con- 
«S 7 N — my conduct ? By St. Peter and 
axe I n make him ſuch an example, that the 
world ſhall ſtand amazed at his puniſhment *.“ His 
EO, hoverer, 2 lomewhat moderated by the car- 
8 of repre ented to him the ill conſequences 
biop = proceed trom too much rigour againſt the 
N 3 : 1C notle which would be made on this oc- 
fall), WA 8 to the holy lee, ſince it WOuld 
Ne wh x -ngliſh to examine into the matter. 
a Em e. 8 in the temper they were in, 
hey wg 2 ly fee and to the biſhop of Lincoln, 
pes a. it : cry 3 7 that a prelate of lo eſta- 
we 8 Ow ou d be treated with ſuch ſeverity. 
avoiding the a. rary, there was a neceſſity of carefully 
tion of 8 Slving occaſion to enter into the examina- 
l what he alledged to juſtify his non-compliance 
and that th fi 9 ry ; | 5 
cretore, upon all theſe accounts it was moſt 
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üfying our pleaſure to the Engliſh court, and 


IV. 
ad viſeable to take no notice at all of this inſolent letter. 
Though theſe remonſtrances moderated the effects of 
the pope's fury, they were not, however, tulticient to 
appeaſe him entirely: the Annals of Lanercolt inform 
us, that the biſhop was excommunicated a little before 
his death, and that without concerning himſelf about the 
cenſure, he appealed to the court of Heaven, This is 
turther confirmed by the report of ſeveral hiſtorians, who 
lay, that Innocent moved in the conclave, that the body 
of Groſſeteſte might be taken up and ouricd in the high- 
way, but that the cardinals would not conſent to it. Be 
this as it will, it he was excommunicated, he minded it 
not, but kept on diſcharging his office ; neither had the 
clergy of his dioceſe any more ſcruples about it than their 
biſhop, but continued to obey him tin the day of his 
death. The biſhops his brethren, ani the monks them- 
ſelves, though great ſticklers for the pope, did not think 
that this excommunication would have any effect. Some 
of them, who were preſent at his death, affirmed, that 
they were entertained with ſuch divine muſic in the air 
over the houſe where he died, as they never heard be- 
fore. We find likewiſe, that in the pontificate of Cle- 
ment V. the dean and chapter of St. Paul petitioned 
very earneſtly for the canonization of Grofleteſte, on 
account of ſeveral miracles wrought by him after his 
death. But as he was not of that fort of faints, whom 
the court of Rome filled the calendar with, their petition 
was rejected. An inſtance of a biſhop dying under the 
ſentence of excommunication, and yet paſſing for a {aint 
in the country where he lived, is a difſiculty winch muſt 
be left to be cleared up by thoſe whom it may concern. 
We ſhall content ourſelves with relating on this ſubject 
one circumſtance more, which, if not true, is at leatt a 
proof of the great opinion the people entertained of this 
prelate's {anctity. An hiſtorian reports, that Grotle- 
teſte, a little after his death, appeared in his robes to 
Innocent IV. and ſtriking him a blow on the fide with 
his croſier, gave him a ſevere reprimand. He adds; 
that the pope was to frightened at this apparition, that 
he continued two days without cating. We cannot vouch 
for the truth of this relation; therefore we ſhall only 
draw this inference from 1t, that although the biſhop 
died excommunicated by the pope, and in ſentiments 
very oppoſite to thoſe of the court of Rome, the hiſto- 
rian for all that teitifies by this circumſtance, that he 
was fully perſuaded ot his being glorified in heaven; 
Biſhop Groſſeteſte wrote ſeveral tracts: amongſt other 
performances he tranſlated, from the Greek into Latin, 
the Teſtament of the Twelve Patriarchs, a copy of which 
one John de Baſingſtoke, who had met with it at 
Athens, put into his hands. As to the time when the 
original was written it is uncertain ; Dr. Cave ailigns it 
to the latter end of the ſecond century. Dodwell places 
it in the firſt, and ſome others believe it was compoled 
by ſome Jew betore our Saviour's birth. 

Joux Wiek was educated at Merton College, 
in Oxford, where he took his degree of doctor of divi- 
nity. Among all the enemies, lays Moſheim, of the 
Mendicant orders, none has been trantinitted to potte- 
rity with more exalted encomiums on the one hand, or 
blacker calumnies on the other, than John Wickliult, an 
Englith doctor, profeſſor of divinity at Oxford, and at- 
terwards rector of Lutterworth; who, according to the 
teſtimony of the writers of the times, was a man of an 
enterpriſing genius, and extraordinary learning. In the 
year 1360, animated by the examples of Richard, arch- 
biſhop of Armagh, he firſt of all attended the ſtatutes 
and privileges of the univerſity of Oxford againſt all the 
orders of the Mendicants, and had courage to throw out 
{ome {light reproots againſt the popes, their principal 
patrons, which no true Briton ever imputed to him as a 
crime. After this, in the year 14367, he was deprived 
of the wardenſhip of Canterbury-Hall, in the univerſity 
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« this antiquated prelate will be immediately impriſoned, and 
« put to What further diſgrace we ſhall think fit,” MI. Paris. 
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of Oxford, by Simon Langham, archbiſhop ol Canter- 
bury, who ſubſtituted a monk in his place; upon whic ch 
he appealed to pope Urban V. who confirmed the ſen- 
tence of the archbiſhop againlt him, on account ef the 
freedom with which he had inv eighed againſt the mo- 
naſtic 3 Highly exaſperated at this treatment, he 
threw off al eſtraint, and not only attacked ail the 
monks, and 1 elt ſcandalous irregularities, hut even the 
pontifical power itſelt; and other eccleſiaſtical abuſes, 
both in his ſermons and writings. From hence he pro— 
ceeded to yet greater lengths, and, deteſting the w ret ched 
ſuperſtitior of the times, reſuted, with great acutencts 
and ſpirit, the abſurd notions that were generally re- 
ceived in religious matters, and not only ex horted the 
laity o ſtuch the Sci r1ptures, but alſo tranflated into F Ng- 
liſh theſe divine books, in order tore nder the perulal of 
them more unverial. Though neither the doctrine of 
Wickliff was void of error, aor his life without reproach, 
yet it mult be confeſled, that the changes he attempted 
to introduce, both in the faith and dit cipline of the 
church, were, in many re{pects, wile, ulcltul, and ſalu— 
tary *. The monks, whom Wick liff had principally 
exalperatec, commenced a violent prolecution again{t 
him at the court of Gregory XI. who 1n the vear 1377, 
ordered Simon Swlbury, archbiſhop ot Canterbury, to 
take cognizance ot the affair in 4 council held at London. 
Imminent as this danger er idently was, WW ckuft eicaped 
it by the intereſt of the duke of Lancaſter, and ſome 
other peers, who had an high regard tor him. And 
ſoon after the death of Gregory X1. the fatal tchiſm of 
the Romiſh church commenced, during wiuch there was 
one pope at Rome, and another at Avignon; lo that of 
courſe this controverly lay dormant a long time. But 
no ſooner was this embroiled ſtate of aftairs tolerably 
ſettled, than the progreſs againſt him was revived by 
William de Courtenay, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 
the year 1385, and was carried on with great vehe- 
mence, in two councils held at London and Oxford. 
The event was, that of the twenty-three opinions, for 
which Wickliff had been prolecuted by the monks, ten 
were condemned as hereſies, and thirteen as errors. He 
himſelt, however, returne q ſafe to Lutterworth, where 
he died peaceably, in the year 1387 +. This latter at- 
tack was much more dangerous than the former; but 
by what means he got ſafely through it, whether by the 
intereſt of the court, or by denying or abjuring his opt 
nions, is to this day a ſecret 1. He left many tollowers 
in England, and other countries, who were ſtyled 
Wicklittites and Lollards, which laſt was a term of po- 
pular reproach, tranſlated from the Flemiſh tongue into 
Englth. Wherever they could be found, they were 
terribly perſecuted by the inquiſitors, and other inſtru- 
ments of papal vengeance, and, in the council of Con- 
ſtance, in the year 141 3, the memory and opinions of 
Wickliff were condemned: and about thirteen vears 
after, his bones were dug up, and publicly burnt. 
JouanxNrts Du x5Sc orus, commonly called Doctor 
Subilis, lived in the reign of Edward II. and differed 
in many things from the opinions of Thomas Aquinas. 
He was a great ſtickler for the immaculate conception 
of the Bleſſed V Irvin, Aiter he had been profetlor in 
divinity at Gxtord and Paris, he died at Cologne, lt 1the 
tame otiice, in the year 1308. It requires one half a 


* A work of his was publiſhed at Leipſic and Francfort in 
the year 17453, entitled, „ Dialogorum Libri guatuor,” which, 
though it dovs nat contain all the branches of his doctrine, yet 
thews ſufücient I; the ſpirit of the man, and his way of think- 
ing in general. 

+ Hume, Hiſt. Eng. fays, “ he died of a palſy in the year 

85,” Granger alſo alli 5s the fame year, but Rapin tells 
4 chat he died in ©« 1384,” 

+ We have aſull and comple te Hiſtory of the Life and Suf- 
ferings of John Wicklift, publiſhed in 8vo. at London in the 
year oy I Mr. John Lewis, who allo publithed, in the 
year 1731, Wicklift's Engliſh tranſlation of the New Teſta- 
ment 55 80 "the Latin verſion, called the Vulgate, "This tranſ- 

lation is enriched with a learned preface by the editor, in which 
te emaryes upon the liſc actions, and ſuſterings of that emi- 
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man's life to read the works of this profound 4, 0 
the other to underſtand his ſubtilties. 
works are in twelve volumes in folio g. His mz 
ſcripts are fleeping in the library belo nging to N; ON 
College, in Oxtor: d, of winch lociety he was a ters 
He was the head of the ſect of ſcho: Amen called 8 2 

Rod ER BACOR, a Franciſc an friar, was ſtyl . 

Mirabilis, tor his great learning, but much m Jr "In 
inventions, the characteriſtic of genius, He « "hue 
the tele eſcope, burning-glaſſes, camera 00ſeura, en 
powder, tranſmutation of metals, and many other thi: ve 
the utlny ot which was only known to him{lf 
Freind favs, that a greater genius in mechanics has 1 
ien tince 5 the days 0! Archimedes. A variety of 3 . 
thors bear much the fame teſtimony to his abllities | 
other branches of ſcience. He was perſecuted by th 
barbarians of his age; in which Inlofophy ha! n 5 hp 
lels Progr. {5 than any other kind of lA, edge; an 
geometry and aftronomy were branded with the age, 
name of necromancy. He died June 11, 1292. 8 
his “ Opus Majus,” by Dr. Jebo; and Dr. Frein: 

Sor tor of Ph Vic. 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER who was born about 1320 
was a man oft Q juality „ and made a conſiderable fon 2 
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ot, „And 


His printed 
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* * ad % % ; 1 . | / T 
the courts of Hd. ard III. and Richard I In 125% 
7 1 Eo RES LR 
we find [dard III. allowing him a pitcher of wine 4 
c i 911i 
/ ' $ þ Kd 
day out of his cellar, and a yearly falarv, which js fn. 
P. Wed to be t Origin of the butt 0 Wile and ialarr n 
| ! 5 f 
allowed to the > King s poet Im * tn thele were con. 


tinned to him by Hey lv. . Pats Poitcfiey an ad. 
mirable fund of humour, pa inted the manners 0. lt 
with great ſtrength of colouring g, and _ ed to im 

and purity the Englich la inguage. But it was the fue 


4 MP» e 5 
this great Poct, though PO Jed Ot an Ke lortune, 
1 * N | * * 
and a more ample gemus; though loved by his prince, 
Who employed hum in man nonourable polts; though 
admn = by his countrymen, who were enazmonied with 


his writings, to tall into misfortunes in private lite. He 
died in the year i. 400, and was buried in Weſtminſter 
Abbey; and his potterity Dec: ume allied to the m. : Il 
luſtrious families, nay even the blood-roval of England, 
This great poct, whom antiquity and his cun merit 
have contributed to render venerable, 1s ſaid to bare 
been maſter of all the learning of his age. We ſee, aud 
admire, in his works, the outlines of nature; but the 
beauty of colouring, and the delicate touches, are now 
loſt, as a great part of his language is grown cbt 
It 1s probahlc that his contemporaries found my or no 
diſſonance in his verles ; but the J are re vet ill accommo- 
dated to the ears of the preſent age 

SIMEON OF DURHAM, a _ and precentor oft the 
church ot Durham in the Year 1164, was one of the 
molt learned men of the age in winch be lived. He 
wrote, betides other things, two books * De Giſt 

* Regum,” which are not his maſter-pieces, on ing on 
a few indigeſted collections chiefly from Florence dl 
Worceſter, Nom he has frequently « copie, . verbal latin, 
He begins his account where Bede lelt ob, and cont: 
nues it as far as the 29th of Henry I. 1129. Hes 
of the Decem Scriptores,” pubitined at Lom inf 
ycar 1052. | 

Book N DE HOvEDEN, lome time on op to! Hes, 
ry II. He is charged with borrowing from 019% 
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nent reformer. The pieces, relative to the controverſ. es wh 
were let on foot by the doctrines of Wicklt are to be (oun 
in the learned work of Wilkins, entitled, « Concil jd. e 
« Brutatiiic ef {ibern.” tom. III. p. 116, 5 See ap: 
Boulay, “ II lor. Acad. Pari.“ tom. Iv. Pp: 45% rn 
Wood. « 770100. Oxonenf. tom. 1. p. 10%, © TP 
$ Voluiniuous works frequently arife from the 
and confuſed ideas of the authors. 17 angels were * 
Mr. Norris, we ſhould have few folio's, 
| John ! ,oveday, Eſq. facetioutly obſerve, 
« His ſtature was not very tall; 
Lein he Was, his legs were mall: 
Hos'd within u lock of red; 
A button'd bonnet on his head.” 
** See Granger's Biographical Hiſtory, e l. 
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10ut acknowledging it; but, as biſhop 
rves, if he did, he has improved his ſtory, 
many things confuſedly related in that 


Durham with 
Nichollon oble 
Ading vears to 3 : 

adding! There are in his book many letters, ſpeeches, 


33 to eccleſiaſtical matters. He flouriſhed in 
wy lis hiſtory was publiſhed by Sir H. Savil. 
1201. 

Francof. 1601. 


Raten DE DICETO, dean of [,ondon. He wrote 
hour the Year 1210. His © Abbrevationes Chroni- 
2 ontain an abſtract of our hiſtory down to the 
_ and his © Imagines Hiſtoriarum' give the 
neee of ſome of our * ngs more at leng th, 3 
with the firlt years of king John's reign. MI. Seen 
ſes this author and his works, t hough biſhup Nichol- 
* avs he uſually copied literally from other writers, 
He is among the“ Decem Scriptores. 

WALTER, a monk of Coventry, was a clear and 
eithſul writer. He lived in Coventry m 1217. He 
has ſome few things of note not to be met with in Geot- 
rer of Monmouth, or Hovecden, in his three books of 
„(A ronicles,“ which are chiefly collections from the 
aid authors. 

4 rngw PARIS, 4 Benedictine monk of St. Al- 
han's, one of the molt renow ned hiſtorians ot this king- 
dom. He was no inconſiderable poet and orator for 
the time in which he flouriſhed , and is {aid to have un- 
derſtood painting, architecture, and the mathematics. 
His“ II ſtoria Major” contains the annals at large of 
eight of our kings, from W illiam the Conqueror to 
Henry III. It was firſt publiſhed at London, E671, 
and reprinted with additions and VATIOUS readings, &c. 
by Dr. Watts, London, 1640. From the year 1259, 
wherein M. Paris died, to Henry III's death, it was 
continued by William Rithanger, a monk of the fame 
fraternity. The whole work mauifeſts a great deal of 
candour and exact neſs in the author, who tells us 10 
particularly of the brave repulſes given by many of our 
princes to the uſurpations of the Roman lee, that it is a 
wonder how ſuch an heretical hiſtory came to ſurvive 
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thus long. A fair copy of this hiſtory, ſuppoſed to be 
written by the author's own hand, 1s in the king's library 
at St. James's, He wrote an abſtraft of his hiſtory, 
which Lambard ſtiles his Hiftoria Minor,“ having in 
it ſeveral particulars of note omitted in his * Hiſtoria 
Major.“ It is pretended that Paris bad but a ſmall 
hand in the whole hiſtory, having begun only at the year 
1135, the reſt being done to his hand by one Roger de 
Windleſhore, or Windtor, (or Wendover Prior de 
Bealvair, as it is in the IMS. copy in Cotton's library,) 
one of his predeceſſors in the ſame monaſtery. Mat- 
thew Paris gives us, ſays Granger, the moſt particular 
hiſtory of the wandering Jew, that is to be found in any 
author. He received this account from an Armenian 
archbiſhop, and one of his domeſtics, who were here in 
the reign of Henry III. and who athrmed, that they had 
their relation from the wanderer himſelf. This man is 
mentioned by a multitude of writers. Vide Wolfii * Bib- 
liotheca Hebræa,“ tom. 11. p. 1093; where theſe au- 
thors are enumerated. It is to be concluded hence, 
that there was ſuch an impoſtor, and that he well ated 
his part. 

THomas WikEs. His hiſtory begins at the Con- 
queſt, and ends at the death of Edward 1. 1404. He 
was canon regular of Oinev, near Oxford, and writes as 
clearly and ſully, (eipecially in ſome patlages relating to 
the barons' wars,) as ſo compendious a chronicle as his 
1s would allow him to do. Dr. Gale has publiſhed this 
hiſtory in his“ Hiſt. Ang.“ vol. 11. 

Marruzw, a Benedictine monk of Weſtminſter, 
ended his hiſtory at the year 1307, though it was after- 
wards continued by other hands. He was a choice col- 
lector of the flowers of former hiſtorians, from whence 
he is uſually ſtiled Florilegus. He entirely tranſcribes 
Matthew Paris. His moſt eminent continuator was 
Adam Merimuth, canon-regular of St. Paul's, and an 
eminent civilian, who in his latter days gave himſelf 
wholly to the reading and writing Englith hiſtory. He 


| begins his work at 1 302, and reaches to i 380. 
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Containing the Reigns of Henry IV. Henry V. and Henry VI. 


F 
HENRY IV. Sixx AMED BOLINGBROKE®, 


N the depoſition of Richard II. Henry, duke of 

J Lancaſter, now (1399) about thirty-three years 
ot age, alcended the throne. He was a perſon every 
var qualified for his high office, except in his title, 
which was not altogether unqueſtionable; for beſide 
king Richard himſelf, who was deſcended from 1:d- 
rn eldeſt lon of Edward III. the ear] of Marche 
rz 1 1 185 whole anceſtor was Lionel, that mo- 
w Fang 04g while his own deſcent was from his 
al ee - John. | However, being lo well ſupported on 
4 _ ee called a parliament in his OWN 
* on be of the ſame members that king 
en, _ eee e. not long before. In this par- 
* 2 met ſix days after their being ſummon- 
rus ) re Henry being ſeated on the 
aule of ks hop of Canterbury tirft declared the 
XcQuainted = being called together, after which he 
of no fe em, that Richard's former ſummons was 
ce, and that the Almighty, of his great good- 


nels, ſeeing t * Eee 8⁰⁰ 
No. ws ſtate of the kingdom, had lent 


Henry, duke of Lancaſter, in order to the well govern- 


ing of the nation in equity. He then ſtrongly inſiſted 
on the duke's readinets and willingnels to be adviſed and 
counſelled by the wile{t men of the kingdom ; and allo 
upon the excellencies of the Engliſh empire, * That no 
kingdom in the world could ſupport itſelf without the 
aſſiſtance of others, ſo honourably, glonoufly, and com- 
pletely as this:“ and then ſhewed, That in the govern- 
ment of every kingdom, three things were eſpecially re- 
quiſite, juſtice, obſervation of laws, and liberty for all 
to live according to their ranks and degrees; and that it 
was the king's will, by the help of God, to make good 
theſe three particulars.” He further declared, “ That 
it was allo his majeſty's ſpecial will, that the holy church 
ſhould enjoy all her liberties and franchiſes; that all the 
good ſtatutes enacted in the time of his noble progenitors, 
ſhould be inviolably obſerved, and that all the nobility, 
commons, and all others, thould enjoy all their liberties 
and tranchites, according tothe grants made by his afore- 
laid progenitors. And that no man ought to cenſure 
any thing done by this parliament ; for the king was 
relolved, in his faith and conlcience, to do equal juſtice 
to all parties, according to the will, aſſiltance, and 


grace of God aftorded to hun.“ 


4 N After 


* The place of his birth. 
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After this, and the diſpatch of ſome formal matters, 
the parliament, by conſent, was prorogucd till the day 
after the king's coronation, the ſolemnization of which 
was appointed for the 13th of October being the anni- 
verſary of his baniſhment by king Richard“. Immedt- 
ately after his coronation, this wile prince uſed all ne- 
ceſſary precautions to eſtabliſh and perpetuate his power 
and authority; and particularly provided for the in- 
demnities of all ſuch as joined with him before the de- 
poſition of Richard, cauſing all the acts made by the 
parliament of the twenty-firſt of the late reign, to be 
revoked and annulled for ever. By this revocation his 
uncle the duke of Glouceſter, the earl of Arundel, and 
ſeveral others, were freed from the infamy of that cor- 
ruption in blood which follows executed traitors. At 
the ſame time the ſtatutes made in the eleventh year of 
Richard II. were revived, and contirmed to be kept ac- 
cording to their full intent and purport, as tending to the 
promotion of the welfare of the kingdom. As the ar- 
ticles of thoſe times exhibited againſt treaſonable prac- 
tices, uſually extended ſo far as to give the prince too 
unlimited a power over the perlons of his peers and 
people, this king reduced the cale of treaſons to a more 
certain head, utterly aboliſhing all ſuch caſes as were 
eſtabliſhed in the late reign +. And tor a farther ſecu- 
rity, in this parliament, after he had appointed the car] 
of Northumberland conſtable of England, the earl of 
Weſtmoreland lord marſhal, Sir John Serle chancellor, 
John Newbury treaſurer, and Sir Richard Clifford lord 
privy-feal, he created on the 15th of the ſame month 

(October) his eldeſt fon Henry, then about thirtee 
years of age, prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall and 
earl of Cheſter, and ſhortly after duke of Gaſcony. The 
parhament entailed the crown upon Henry and the 
heirs of his body, to the utter excluſion of all others that 
could claim any right of ſovereignty in the nation. 
After puniſhing ſeveral of the late King's evil countel- 
lors in the moſt exemplary manner, in the latter end of 
this parliament, Thomas Arundel, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, charged all preſent, upon their allegiance, 
that what was then declared, ſhould be kept ſecret from 
all mankind; and then it was demanded, tor the ſecurity 
of the king, and all the eſtates of the nation, what ſhould 
be done with the depoſed king Richard : to which 
queſtienall the lords, ſpiritual and temporal, unanimous- 
ly declared, That he ought to be put under fate and 
{ecure guard, in aplace where there was no concourle of 
people, and be kept by ſure and ſufficient perſons, atter 
the moſt ſecret manner, without any one who had been 
formerly ſervant to him. Thomas Merks, biſhop of 
Carliſle, a perſon of great learning and ſpirit, diſſented 
from the common opinion; and, according to Sir John 
Hayward, in a long and admirable ſpeech, bravely de- 
fended the power and authority of the kings of Eng- 
land; and by ſeveral arguments drawn from the conſti— 
tution of the nation, irom profane hiſtory, and from 
Script ure, evinced, that neither king Richard could be 
legally depoſed by the ſubjects, nor the duke of Lan- 
caſter legally ſucceed him, though he had been deprived 
in a juſt manner. He further diſplayed the innumera- 
ble miſchiefs that uſually attended and followed ſuch 
unjuſtifiable proceedings: but his arguments were looked 
upon as the opinion only of a ſingle perſon, and conſe— 
quently not of the generality of the nation. Nay, to 
tar was he from being encourged, that he was ordered 


* His coronation was ſolemn and even magnificent; and he 
was anointed with a peculiar oil which a religious man had 
preſented to Henry the firſt duke of Lancaſter, with a pro- 
phetic aſſertion. © That all kings anointed with that oil ſhould 
be champions of the church.“ This oil coming into the hands 
of king Richard, as he was looking among his jewels, before 
his embarkation for Ireland, he was deſirous of being anointed 
with it, but the archbiſhop prevented him, by aſſuring him, 
that it was not lawful to be anointed more than once, Upon 
his return into Wales, the archbiſhop of Canterbury procured 
the poſſeſſion of it, and reſerved it for the anointing of king 
Henry at his corouation : therefore Henry was the ſirſt king 
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to be arreſted by the marthal, and committed 
in the abbey of St. Alban's; though afterwarq; with 
ſurther cenſure, he was ſet at liberty. Durino thes on 
ſion of parliament, the archbiſhop ha Convoke,! A ” 
in St. Paul's Church, to whom the king ſent the en e. 
Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, who decking * 
the clergy, That they were not ſent to them 1 0 al 
their aſſiſtance in money matters, but to acquzint ff 
with his majeſty's reſolution to confirm all that d 

leges and immunities, and to join with then; 4 y 
ſhould defire him, in the puniſhment of ali ce 1. 
oppugners of the eſtabliſhed religion; for all 3 
only requeſted their ſupplications to God for the fie 

of himſelf and his poſterity, and the proſperity 7 
kingdom; which all who were preſent ſolenie ©. 
mited, 1 
Theſe proviſions king Henry made for hi; 
and ſecurity at home; and being ſenſchle that 
might be ſeverely cenſured in foreign parts, lie fen bi 

bafladors to Rome, France, Spain, and Cas 
give reaſons for his extraordinary proceedinos To 
Rome he tent the biſhop of Hereford, Sir Toba Oe 5 
ney, knight, and John Cheney, elquire ; ty "Rs 

the biſhop of Durham, lord Thomas Perc y, and Wi. 
lam Heron; to Spain, the biſhop of St. Alaph and Si 
William Par; and to Germany, the biſhop of Bine a : 
and others: who were all armed with full inftru tions for 
the juſtification of their new advanced foverejon, Jn 
France they found the greateſt difficulty in riving latts- 
faction, becaule the French king's daughter by this *. 
volution loſt the benefit of her marriage with kiss 
Richard; therefore, on account of their «difyicaſure, x 
war was immediately threatened, or at last asg nad; 
but king Charles relapſing into his old &itea of frenzy, 


and king Richard dying ſhortly after, all thoughts & 
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hoſtilities were laid aſide. But the inhabitants of GA q 
cony were not ſo eaſily appeaſed; they vigorouſly ſur. 0 
ported their countryman king Fichard; and thoſe of 

Bourdcaux openly declared, © That ſince the world be- V 
gan, there never appeared a more cruzl, unreatonable, F 


and impious fact; that the good prince was betrayed by 
faithlels men, and all law violated.” Yet {till the Frend 
were deceived in their hopes of converting theſe populzr 
heats to their advantage; for, partly by the wildom <> 
the chief niagiſtrates, and partly by comparing the fe- 
curity of the French government with the lenity of the 
Engliſh, they were kept firm. Lewis, duke of Buurbon, 
uſed every art which ſubtilty could ſuggeſt, or revenge 
excite to cauſe a revolt among the Gaicons ; but lus 
deſigns were ſoon defeated by the arrival of Thon 
Percy, earl of Worceſter, with a competent force, lent 
thither with a view to withſtand the French practices, 
and to reſtore the aſfection of the people. | 

King Henry was hardly eſtabliſhed in his new-ganed 
lovereignty, before a private body of enemies were me, 
ditating his deſtruction even under the hadow df 
his own protection. The depoſed Richard was fl 
alive, and though great numbers in the kingdom ap 
proved of his downfall, yet many did not; for dome, 
moved by confanguinity and friendſhip, ſome by con, 
ſcience and honour, others traniported with envy ad 
diſappointments, and not a few with the remembrance 
former benefits, or the hopes of tuture advantages 5 
change, much deſired to {et Richard upon che Lage 


throne again. The manner of this contpiracy B Varioully 
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of the realm that was anointed with it. 
+ The ſubſtance of the ſtatute upon that 0c 
« Whereas in a parliament holden by the late King 
divers penalties of treaſon were ordained in ſuch Wien © * 
man could be ſafe from the penalties by them laid _— 
enacted by the king, lords, and commons, that ior the - 1 T 
no treaſon ſhall be adjudged. otherwiſe than it was Or {: 
the ſtatute in the reign of his aoble grandfather King 5 
the Third of glorious memory. By which the net P--d,and 
the perilous eſtate of ſubjects relieved, the people $190 
the king ſecured in their affectionus.“ 
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1 by different authors , but it is commonly agreed, 
tente principal parties concerned were ſuch as had their 
mm 4 in the laſt parliament, but had been ſtripped 
e o kderable part of their honours; as John Holland, 
nn Hyntingdon ; Thomas Holland, earl of Kent; 
ear ®*. 1 earl of Rutland: the two firſt were half— 
and : 2 1 Richard, and the laſt his couſin- german, 
33 a che late reign having been dukes of Exeter, 
pre and Albemarle. Beſides thele were John Mon- 
__ earl of Saliſbury ; Thomas lord Spencer, late 
* 0 Glouceſter; the biſhop of Carliſle, Sir Bernard 
e i lohn Shelley, and John Magdalen, chap- 
Broke, Sir Jonn £ Ss —_Y 
lun to king Richard, and much reſembling him in 

on. One of the principal inſtigators in this deſign 
nas the abbot of W eſtminſter, an entire friend to king 
Richard, and one who was greatly prejudiced againſt 
Lino Henry, becauſe, when he was carl of Derby, he 
publichy geclared, that the king of England had too 
Title, and the clergy too much. The above-named 
erſons, and ſome others, being aſſembled in a private 
and convenient place, the earl of Huntingdon declared, 
« that king Henry, by violently invading and fraudu- 
lently uſurping the throne of his {ole lovereign, was 
both a tyrant and an uſurper, and ſuch an one as it was 
lawful for any perion, by any means, to deſtroy, without 
reſpect to his good or evil qualifications z ſince it was 
lawful for no man under his pretences to allume ſove- 
reign power. Therefore the example of the beſt com- 
Fonwealths did not only permit ſuch an action, but 
allo honoured the actors with ſtatues and titles, and re- 
warded them with the wealth and riches of the ſuppreſſed 
trrant.“ In order to execute this ſcheme, it was ne- 
ceffary to uſe policy as well as force; and it was ac- 
cordingly propoſed and approved, that ſuſts and tour- 
naments ſhould be held at Oxtord in Chriſtmas hoh- 
days, between the earl of Fluntinzdon and twenty-more 
on his part, and the earl of Saliſbury and as many more 
on his, to which king Henry ſhould be invited ; and 
when he was intent upon the ſpectacle, he ſhould be 
ſuddenly ſurpriſed by ſuch a number as at that time 
might be aſſembled without ſuſpicion. Thereupon they 
all ſolemnly ſwore to keep the matter an inviolable ſe- 
cret ; and an indenture ſexſipartite was likewile made 
between the lords, wherein they mutually bound them- 
ſelves, in the ſtrongeſt manner, to do their utmoſt to 
cauie the ruin of the preſent and the delivery of the 
tormer king, They alſo concluded what forces ſhould 
be raiſed, where and by whom they ſhould be ordered 
and placed, as likewiſe to whom the execution of this 
exploit ſhould be committed. In purſuance of this 
deſign, the earl of Huntingdon acquainted king Henry 
with the intended tournament between him and the carl 
ot Saliſdury, and begged to have the honour of his ma- 
elty's preſence, and that he would be pleaſed to be 
their judge in caſe any difference ſhould ariſe; to which 
he gave his conſent, In the mean time every confpira- 
tor provided himſelf with as many followers as he could 
conveniently aflemble, under the pretence of magni- 
icence ; and at the time appointed entered the city of 
Oxford, where the king with his retinue were expected 
to appear on the following day. The earl of Rutland 
35 the only perſon wanting, who, having ſent his re— 
tamers before, went to viſit his father, the old duke of 
ork, who refided in a country ſeat at Langley upon 
that road; where, being at dinner, the duke accidentally 
alicovered a label of the indenture hanging out of his 
5 bolom ; and juſtly ſuppoting it ſomething extra- 
wemary, he forced it from him. Viewing the con- 
_ ax 5 e and his ſon's name, he was fo in- 
= wn Ns: - - ing immediately from the table, he gave 
e 0 _ to be inſtantly got ready ; reproach- 
4 * or having been falſe to king Richard, and 
dee Ng r to king Henry; that he was very 
0 Gag! 2 out inventions to ruin his father, 
dy for Wy . wwe e had been bound with him 
for his far ay 3 therefore, fince he had 10 little value 
ather's head, he could have as little tor his. 


"upon the duke ſet out for Windſor. The earl 
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finding it an impoſſibility to withdraw his father from 
his purpoſed reſolution, that the plot was diſcovered, 
and his life in the greateſt danger, with the utmoſt cx- 
pedition rode to Windſor another way; and being ar- 
rived before his father, upon pretence of an extraordi- 
nary accident, he procured the gates of the caſtle to be 


locked up: then taking the keys with him, he threw 
himſelf at the king's feet, and earneſtly beſouglit his 
majeſty tor mercy. The king, in great furprize, de- 
manded ins offence ; which when fully related, he pro- 
miſed him pardon, provided his whole relation proved 
exactly true. Shortly after the duke of York being 
admitted into the caſtle, without waiting for introduc- 
tion or ceremony, he haſtened into the prefence of the 
king, and preſented him with the conſpirators' contract. 
Henry, finding Rutland's account conformable to 
truth, deterred his journey to Oxford, relolving to 
wait the conſpirators' new reſolutions at Windtor. He 
alſo ſent expreſs meſſengers to the lord high-corſtable, 
the carl of Northumberland; and to the lord marital, 
the earl of Weſtmoreland ; and likewite to his other 
friends, that they might haſten to the court with what 
forces they could immediately aſſemble. 

The conſpirators, who were arrived at Oxford, con- 
ciuded, with reaſon, from the ablence of the earl of 
Rutland and the non- appearance of the king, that their 
plot was diſcovered. They had now no hopes of 
mercy, as having been beiore condemned and par- 
doned ; therefore, in this deſperate ſituation, they en- 
deavoured to effect that by open force, which they could 
not accomphſh by treachery. To ettect their own ſafety, 
they cloathed Magdalen with reyal robes, who, as before 
ovſerved, much reſembled king Richard, therefore the 
multitude were the more caſily deccived. To give the 
matter an air of plauſibility, they reported, that being 
aſſiſted by his keepers, he had eſcaped out of priſon ; 
by which means, in two or three days, in January 140, 
they gathered together forty thoutancl men. They tirtt 
reſolved to ſeize upon the king at Windſor; but he 
receiving intelligence of their approach, had withdrawn 
himſelf to London, whither they intended to purſue 
him, and take him unprovided : this probably was 
their beſt courſe, but fear put a period to their deſign, 
when wiſdom was more dangerous than raſh attempts. 
The king upon lus arrival at the metropolis was fur- 
niſhed with {oldicrs, and he provided himſelf a iulticient 
guard. Hearing of the advance of the adverſe party, 
he marched out to meet them with twenty thouſand 
men, who were all well affected to his cauſe, and there- 
fore not terrified with the enemies multitudes. They, 
on the other hand, apprehending the king's valour, and 
the inſtability of their own forces, avoided an engage- 
ment; and retired towards Reading, where king 
Richard's queen reſided: they cauſed her to belive that 
her huſband was at Pontefract, in Lorkſhire, with an 
hundred thouſand fighting men, and that Henry, duke 
of Lancaſter, with his children and friends, had ſhut 
themſelves up in the Tower, not daring to appear with- 
out its walls; and the better to colour this report, they 
threw down king Henry's arms, and took his badges 
from ſuch of the qucen's tervants as wore them, as it 
Richard had been {till on his throne. They made no 
further uſe of their drefled-up puppet, but changed their 
reports of Richard's deliverance and power as olten as 
they changed their ſtations. 

The conſpirators leaving Reading, marched towards 
Chicheſter, where the earls of Kent and Salithury too“ 
up their abode in a {mall village, and the earls of Hun- 
tingdon and Glouceſter their's in another, leaving their 
army in the field. The populace oi the netghbour- 
hood being informed that aflalrs were the reverie of 
what they had reported, {urrounded the houle, about 
midnight, where the two former were lodged, who with- 
ſtood their fury for many hours. Huntingdon, who 
was adviſed of this misfortune, could not afford them 
the leaſt ſuccour, for his troops, being te1zed with à 
panic, had {uddenly taken to fught. This tight was 
occationed by the imprudence ot a prieſt, who, to di- 
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vert the afſovlt, had ſet fire to ſome houſes in the vil- 
lage, which made them imagine that king Henry had 
come in perſon, and fired the village. The townl- 
men, on the contrary, being by this the more enraged, 
reſolved to extinguiſh the flames with the blood of their 
oppoſers, and confequently fought with greater fury 
than ever. So that Kent and Saliſbury, being aban- 
doned by their friends, and taken by their enemies, 
after many deſperate wounds, were decapitated, and 
their heads were fent to London : twenty-nine of their 
company, barons as well as gentlemen, were taken pri- 
ſoners, and ſent to Oxford, where king Henry reſided, 
and there they received the reward of their conſpiracy. 
The carl of Glouceſter, thinking to make his eſcape, was 
taken priſoner in Wales, and beheaded at Briſtol ; and 
Magdal-n, flying into Scotland, was taken and ſent 
to London, where he was executed. The carl of Hun- 
tingdon made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to eſcape to 
France, being always driven back by contrary winds ; 
and leading a wandering life, he was taken by accident, 
and carried to the late duke of Glouceſter's houle, where 
his head was ſtruck off; the divine vengeance meeting 
him in the territories of a perſon of whoſe former murder 
he had been too much guilty. The abbot of Weſt- 
minſter, now finding the miſerable effects of his coun- 
ſel, fled from his monaſtery ; but being ſeized by an 
apoplexy, eſcaped common execution : the biſhop of 
Carlifle alſo died fuddenly of a violent fever ; accord- 
ing to ſome, he was firſt condemned, and had his pu- 
niſhment generouſly remitted by the king. Infinite was 
the number of others that were put to death ; among 
whom many innocent perſons ſuffered, who, under pre- 
tence of rebellion, or out of former reſentments, were 
baſely murdered : inſomuch that king Henry, though 
of a moderate and generous. diſpoſition, was looked 
upon in this matter as too mercilets and revengeful; 
tor ſo much blood, both of the nobility and others, at 
one time, and for one offence, was never ſhed in any 
preceding reign ſince the Conqueſt. And it is further 
obſervable, that the principal of thoſe who now fo diſho- 
nourably loſt their own lives, were nearly concerned in 
that of the duke of Glouceſter's. 

The untortunate king Richard was ſtill a ſtranger to 
all theſe tranſactions, and was reſerved for the laſt ſcene 
of this diſmal tragedy. His approaching death had now 
all the appearances of neceſſity, for which reaſon he was 
removed from the Tower of London to a caſtle in Kent, 
and from thence to Pontefract in Yorkſhire, that the 
cauſe of his death might be unknown. That his death 
was unnatural and unjuſt 1s more than probable ; but 
the manner of it is very uncertain, and differently re- 
tated. Some declare, that when he underſtood the de— 
feats and deaths of his chief friends, he became ſo diſ- 
conſolate that he pined away, and, refuſing ſuſtenance, 
was ſtarved ; others, that for fifteen days he was kept 
without food, and, with the addition of cold, {tarved 
to death ; and other hiſtorians acquaint us, that he had 
teaſts ſet before him, but was not ſuffered to touch any 
thing, as if deſigned to imitate the fable of Tantalus, 
and aggravate his torments. The account that Ho- 
lingſhed gives, from a writer who ſeems to have had 
great knowledge of king Richard's actions, appears 
more probable, though it is too uncertain to be abſo- 
lutely relied on. He relates, that ſome difagreeable 
expreſſions dropped from the mouth of Henry; ſo that 
Sir Pierce Exton undertook the death of king Richard, 
and, with cight other aflaſſinators, haſtened to Ponte- 
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* King Richard's body was removed by order of Henry V. 
from Langley, to a magnificent monument prepared for it by 
that monarch. It is on the ſouth fide of the royal chapel of 


Edward the Confeſſor, at the head of Edward's the Third's tomb. 


Upon it are placed the effigies of Richard, and Anne his queen, 
in gilt copper, The following inſcription is placed on the mo- 
nument: 


Prudens & mundus Richardus jure Secundus, 
Per fatum victus, jacet hic ſub mar more hicl us; 
Verax ſermone fuit, & plenus ratione ; 
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| and the laſt in the loſs of his life. 
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| where he burnt towns, villages, and caſtles, [paring no- 
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fract, as if he fearcd to be deprived of the Lonour of 1 
action. Upon his arrival, the preface to the inter BE 
cruelty was the omiſſion of the ceremony ot aſt 8 
that was uſually paid Richard at his table, who, ,.. 
demanding the reaſon, was anſwered, That Gene 
Exton had brought ſuch orders from kins 1 I 7 
This cauſed Richard to ſtrike the taſter, aucf +, i; 
the king by the name of Harry of I .ancaſter, = 
diately after, Sir Pierce with his mercenaries 
and thut cloſe the door; which being perceived ® 
the unfortunate king, he gueſſed their bufnek 5. | 
with a reſolution becoming his heroic father, [natcheq . 
battle - axe from tbe foremoſt, and bravely {few "Mp | 
the aflailants ; and with no leſs courage fought ww; 
reſt, till Exton got upon a chair behind him, and wit, 
an axe ſtruck him ſo violently on the head, that he js. 
ſtantly fell; and thus the miſerable king ended alt he 
calamities, upon the 14th of February, near (ive monk. 
after he had loſt his crown. This was the fatal en a 
king Richard II. which afterwards cable the echtes 
of more blood than ever was experienced in 114 
try, either before or er this tranſact: | 
was embalmed, and. exconrt hits 
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lead: it was afterward; carried to St. 5. 
where, out of policy. it vas for three da 
public view, and then o{mmrly inter 


Hertfordſhire, though atterivay ts. * 
funeral in Weſtminſter Abber *. ft is Oberon 
in the three greateſt exigencies of this prince's j} 
appeared above himfci! ; the firſt in the rebelling of 
Wat Tyler, the ſecond in the reſignation of his cr, an, 
The firſt 2 per- 
formed with a ſkilful ardour beyond his age, the . 
cond with a ſteady calmneſs above the ordinary tempet 
of man, and the laſt with a courage equal to that of the 
greateſt hero. 

King Henry, now more firmly feated on his throne, 
thought it convenient to divert the people from the 
remembrance of the late tragical event ; and with that 
view an expcdition into Scotland was undertaken : the 
expedition was occaſioned by the unrealonable demands 
of the king of that country, who declared he would 
not keep the peace, unleſs king Henry would deliver 
up the lord Dunbar, earl of Marche, contrary to his 
royal promile of protection. The valiant Henry chu— 
ſing rather to make Scotland the ſeat of war than to 
expect king Robert's arrival in England, marched with 
a well- diſciplined army into the bowels of the country, 
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thing but religious houſes and churches. Then advan- 
cing to Edinburgh, he burnt a great part of that Cty, 
and the neighburing town of Leith ; he laid hege to 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, which was defended by prince 
David the governor, with the earl of Douglas, and 
many other experienced officers ; but, as the ſcalon ue 
far advanced, and as the rains and damps began 100 
caſion ſickneſs among Henry's forces, he iuaden' 
raiſed the ſtege, and retired into his own dominion. 

During the fiege, the duke of Albany, governor © 
the realm, ſent a herald to king Henry, alluring ls 
that if he would defer his coming, within ſix days Me 
would give him battle, and raiſe the ſiege, or cle wo 10 
forfeit his life. The Englith king was 10 pleaſe! wm 
the meſlage, that he rewarded the herald witn chan 
of gold and other gifts, promiſing not to depart 0 nn 
the appointed time of the governor. But alter me", 
ſix days had clapted, without any appearance 8. (i 
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Corpore procerus, animo prudens ut O11 15: 
Feder ſuvit, elatos fu ppeditannt, | 

OQuemurs proflrait regalta qu? 7 Ut, 
Obruit hereticos, & eorum ſtravit ami! - 
O clemens Chriſte, bibi devoins fut ite. 
Volis Baptiſte ſulves quem þ1 otulil Ile: 


. - yall 
crowned in 4 ch 


The beautiful picture of a king ſighing, Abbe) 


of ſtate, at the upper end of the choir in Woeltminſter 


oQverner: 


"Gr, upon the account of colds and rains, as well 
gover & and want of proviſions, king Henry broke up 
ps fe . ply left Scotland without offering battle. During 
48 15 Scotland, he ſhewed a more than ordinary 

n to the religious houtes, and treated the people of 
_ ces with great reſpect, being gratefully mindful 
_ kebbeing and generous entertainments the duke 
3 ter his father had found among the monaſteries, 
han he fled into Scotland for refuge, in the time of 
the rebellion in England. . 

The affairs of England ſeemed now in a proſperous 
condition, and would doubtleſs have continued ſo, had 
ot the Welſh, who had paid obedience to lo many 
kings of England, contrary to the expectation of every 
body, broke Out bel ref 4897 Ot hoſtility, under the con- 
duct of Owen Glendour 7 lord of Glendour, or Glen— 
dowrdwy, in. Merionethſbire. I his man was deſcended 
ſcom the youngeſt {on of baron Bromfield; he repaired 
to London in his youth, with intention to ſtudy the 
aw; but, being ſoon weary of that proſeſſion, he betook 
birnſelf to the ſervice of king; Richard, and was one of 
his houſehold ſervants. Shortly after becoming as tired 
of that profeſſion as the former. he retired to his poſſeſ- 
ſons in Wales 3 which bordering upon the lands of 
Reynald Gray, lord Ruthyn, alter a violent dupute, 
burning of villages and houtes, and Killing of ſervants, 
he met with that lord, and in a rencontre took lum pri- 
ſoner. Glendour daily increaſing in power, the Welſh, 
who were diſpleaſed al king Richard's deprivation, and 
enraged at his death, ſoon took up arms, and choſe him 
for teir commander, who immediately committed de- 
vaſtations in ſeveral parts. Upon Henry's receiving in- 
telligence of theſe tranſactions, he marched with an 
army into Wales, waſting, deſtroying, and taking ſuch 
revenge as bitte and opportunity would permit. In 
the mean time Glendour, whom pride and indiſcretion 
| had armed for the further ruin of his country, retired 
into the inacceſſible faſtneſſes of Snowdon, where, for 
this campaign, he ſecured himſelf from the impending 
ſtorm ; and ſhortly aiter the king returned with ſuch 
ſpoils as ths country afforded. At the cloſe of this year, 
Manuel Paleologus, emperor of Conſtantinople, came 
into England, with a view to aſk Henry's aſſiſtance 
againſt the growing power of the Turks, under the 
celebrated Bajazet ; and upon St. Thomas's day he was 
met at Blackheath by king Henry, magnificently en- 
tertained at London, received rich preſents, and was 
treated in a manner conformable to his dignity. 

In a parliament held in January, 1401, it was en- 
acted, by reaſon of the increafing numbers of the 
Lollards, that they ſhovid be puniſhed by burning + ! 
This year the articles of peace were firſt agreed upon 
between the Engliſh and the French nations, notwith- 
ſanding the latter denied to unite in marriage the lady 
label with the young prince of Wales. The lady 
label had been crowned queen of England, becauſe 
ſhe was betrothed to the late king; but ſhe was now 
ſent back to France in a magnificent manner ; and, as 
ſhe was only twelve years of age, and the marriage not 
contummated, no dowry was allowed her in England. 
When ſhe was reſtored to her friends, lord Henry 
Percy, before the ambaſſadors of both nations, who met 
ctween Calais and Boulogne, openly declared, That 
the king of England his maſter had {ent her to be de- 
vered to her father, free from all bonds of marriage, or 
Other obligations; and that he would take it upon his 
loul, that the was ſound and untouched, as ſhe was when 
ond to king Richard, and if any laid to the con. 
Ba? e was ready to prove it by ſingle combat J. 
ut the earl of St. Paul declaring, that he beheved it to 
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| N In the Collection of Public Acts his name is invariably 

pelt Glendowrdwy, 

OF f 2 was this act, for the burning of obſtinate he- 

in aur ech than William Sawtre, pariſh prieſt of St. Ofith 

Fs wry a Lollard, was condemned by the eccleſiaſtical 
and being delivered over to the ſecular Power, Was 
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be true, lord Percy took her by the hand, and delivered 
her to the earl; after which the commiſſioners of France 
gave letters of releaſe and acquittance: ſhe was ſome- 


time afterwards married to Charles, duke of Orleans. 


In the mean time Henry was much in danger of his 
life, even in his bed- chamber; for a dangerous engine 
was dilcovered in his bed, with three long and ſharp iron 
{pikes, all with their points upwards ; but the king hav- 
ing perceived it before he laid himſelf down, eſcaped 
the danger, though he could never diſcover the perpe- 
trator. 

During theſe tranſactions Owen Glendour, ſwelled 
with his ſucceſs againſt lord Ruthyn, became more and 
more inſolent, and in the beginning of 1402, entered 
with his forces into Herefordihire, In this county 
Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche, lived in a private 
condition; ſo that by keeping at a diſtance from court, 
and living without ſplendour, he might avoid choſe dan- 
gers which in the preſent con uncture threatened him, as 
next lau ful heir to king Richard, Glen.iour, practiſing 
his accuſtomed cruelties, awakened the inhabitants of 
the county, who, under the conduct of the earl of 
Marche, endeavoured to ſtop his progreſs and chaſtiſe 
his infults. In a thort time a ſharp batile was tought ; 
in which Glendour had two advantages, a greater num- 
ber of forces, and good military conduct; by which 
means he obtained the victory. On the other tide, the 
Herefordſhire men, fewer in number, led only by ne- 
ceſſity, kept the field till night, rather by obſtinacy, 
than by reaton. At length they yiclded, but fled not, 
there being none to purſue them; for Glendour, ſatiſ- 
hed with the advantage, finding himſelf in an enemy's 
country, the night dark, and many of his followers 
ſlain, forbore all purſuit of his foes. Two thouiand 
Herefordſhire men were left dead on the field, the earl 
himſelf was taken priſoner, and without reſpect to his 
perſon, kept in the bottom of a tower; nor did king 
Henry, though much importuned, ſtrive to procure 
him the liberty he had loſt, for he conſidered the im- 
priſonment of the carl of Marche as one of the maſt 
fortunate events that could happen for his own ſafety. 

Still Henry could enjoy ng ſettled peace; for about 
this time ſeveral conſpiracies were diſcovered in embryo, 
all which were ſupported by calumnies and forgery; for, 
by the firſt, Henry's actions were traduced in libels, and 
by the ſecond Richard was reported to be ſtul alive, in 
order to raiſe a new head of ſeparation. Henry, thus 
wounded in his honour, and endangered in his perſon, 
reſolved to {pare none upon whom tue crime or conceal- 
ment was found. The firſt that felt the hand of juſtice 


names which he collected, ſuppoſing them ſuch as out 


Richard. This curioſity created great trouble to many, 
till it appeared that he wronged them, and that they 
were pertons utterly ignorant of the prieſt or the con- 
{piracy : thus it was clear that he intended to involve 
many people in one common ruin, and he was tenten- 
ced'to be drawn and hanged ; which ſentence was ac- 
cordingly put in execution, Walter Baldock, prior of 
Laund, was treated in a ſimilar manner, who confeſſed 
he had concealed the treaſon of others, though he had 
not acted lumlelt. A friar minor alſo being taken, with 
{ome others of his order, was aſked, what he would do 
if king Richard was alive and preſent? he confidently 
replied, he would fight for him to the laſt minute of his 
lite againſt all oppolers ; for which he was drawn and 
hanged in his friar's weeds, Nor did this hard fortune 
fall only upon the clergy ; for Sir Roger de Clarendon, 
natural fon to the famous Black Prince, together with 
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burnt, by virtue of the king's writ De Heretico Comburendo, 
directed to the mayor of London. Sawtre was the firſt who 
ſuffered death in England, on account of religion, ſays Rapin. 

+ Such was the mode of maintaining the truth in the days 
of our anceſtors, 
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was a prieſt of Ware, with whom was found, a litt of 


of gratitude and conſcience would hazard all for king . 
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one of his eſquires and ſervants, finiſhed their affections 
to king Richard by ſuffering an ignominious death. 
Not long after eight friar minorites were taken, con- 
victed, hanged, and belieaded, for the {ame caule ; 
and this circumſtance occaſioned the king to be a ſe- 
vere maſter towards their whole order“. Notwith- 
ſtanding the branches were thus lopped off, the roots 
ſill remained. Theſe were the Percys, the earls of 
Northumberland and Worceſter, and Henry Hotſpur; 
who now thinking they had done unjuſtly in ſetting up 
king Henry, began to form thole bloody deſigns, which 
were afterwards put in practice. King Henry, how- 
ever, not yet knowing their intentions, in September 
led an army into Wales, to take revenge upon his re- 
bellious ſubjects, where he was in danger of perithing 
by the ſudden ſtorms and rains, which were much more 
terrible than ever had been remembered; ſo that having 
made ſome devaſtations in the country, he returned to 
England. 

The king ſucceeded better in the north, where his 
lieutenant had gained two ſignal victories over the 
Scots, the one at Niſbet, and the other at Halidown- 
Hill, near a village called Wooller. The Scots march- 
ing with ten thouſand men under the conduct of the 
brave and intrepid earl of Douglas, had made great ra- 
vages as far as Newcaſtle, but 1n their return were 
courageouſly encountered by the earl of Northumber- 
land, and his val:ant fon Henry Hotſpur, with the earl 
of Dunbar, and entirely defeated. This victory is in a 
great meaſure attybuted to the gallantry and valour 
of Hotipur's firong archers, againſt whoſe piercing ar- 
rov's, neither the ihici4s of the Scottith ſoldiery, nor 
their beſt armour could protect them. Earl Douglas 
the general, aſter much bravery, and ſealing his valour 
with five wounds and the loſs of an eye, was taken pri- 
ſoner, with Murdoc Stuart, earl of Fife ; George, earl 
of Angus; the earls of Murray and Orkney, the lords 


Montgomery, Erſkine, and Graham, and about four- 
ſcore knights, beſides eſquires and gentlemen, The 


lords Courdon and Swynton, with ſeveral other noble- 
men, were ſlain upon the field; and above five hundred 
an their flight were drowned in the Tweed. This vic- 
tory was obtained upon Holy-Rood Day, 1n the time of 
harveſt. In the ſame year Edmund of Langley, duke 
of York, and fifth fon of king Edmund III. departed 
this lite, and was buried at Langley with his brothers, 
leaving an untainted honour, and an untarniſhed re- 
putation, 

In the following year, 14043, king Henry married a 
ſecond wiſe, Jane of Navarre, widow of lohn de Mount- 
fort, duke of Bretagne, by whom ſhe had both tons and 
daughters, but not any. by the king. He married her 
at Wincheſter; but he was not entruſted with the cul- 
tody of any of her three ſons, John, Richard, and Arthur, 
who remained in France. King Henry now daily in- 
creaſed in power and grandeur; yet in a ſhort time, he, 
together with the nation, were involved in greater trou- 
bles and calamities than had been felt before. For the 
great earl of Northumberland, with his uneaſy brother 


the earl of Worceſter, and his ſor. Hotſpur, who had 


been formerly great friends and aſſiſtants to king Henry, 
new began to envy his wealth and happineſs ; but were 
particularly difpleaſed at the king's demanding of them 
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* It was confidently reported, that a little before this diſ- 
covery, the devil appeared in the habit of a minorite at Dan- 
bury church, to the incredible aſtoniſhment of the pariſhioners. 
This appearance was ſucceeded by a prodigious tempeſt of 
thunder and lightning, which had wonderful effects upon the 
fabric of the church, Such was the credulity of the age, that 
idle ſtories, however improbable, were implicitly believed, 

+ Here we 2 help noticing a ſtrange obſervation which 
kas been made by ſome hiſtorians reſpecting the earlof Marche, 
that on the night wherein he was born, all the horſes in his 
father's ſtable were found up to their bellies in blood: a dread- 
ful prodigy, which afterwards ſeemed verified by more dread- 
ful events, when upon the conteſt of Mortimer's title, by which 
the houſe of York claimed the crown, the war-horſes might 
be faid rather to ſwim than to ftand in blood. Here alſo 
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yond the river Severn to Glendour. 


ſuch Scotch priſoners as had been taken at Nig Wy | #2 


Halidown : for of all the priſoners t: LG 
] taken at thoſe places f10N: 


only the carl of Fife had been delivered to the kino accu 
- . . 0 "” 
though he had ſeveral times required the remainder. T. ſince 
3 Ihe 


Percys, accounting them as their on proper Priſoners 
were highly offended, and, by the advice of the eg K 
Worceſter, whoſe deſign was to embroil the public 3 
fairs, they repaired to the king at Windlor, with Che 
to diſcover his intentions. They boldly required 1 
that, either by ranſom or other means, he would { , 
liberty their couſin Edmund Mortimer, earl of March 
whom Owen Glendour had kept in a loathfome dri 
for no other reaſon than becauſe he had been tut 3. 
: The king, after conſideration, 


} 
ard 


„lie 


faithful to him. 
anſwer, that the earl of Marche was not made priloner 
for his cauſe or ſervice, but willingly ſuffered hint 1, 
be taken, becauſe he would not oppole the attempt cf 
Glendourand his accomplices, tEHñerefore he would neither 
ranſom nor relieve hum. This anſwer to kindled tie 
fiery ſpirit of Hotſpur, that he cried out, «„ The hei. 
of the realm was robbed of his right, and the robber 
would not allow him part ot hisown for his redempticy. 
and the Percys, being highly chagrined and en;aves, 18 
parted the king's preſence, reſolving to ſet wh the g 
of Marche, whole deliverance they not only procu— 1 inc 
but allo entered into a conſederacy with Osen Glen. 
our +, 
The firſt who appeared in arms was Hotfur, xl, 
under pretence of the Scotch war, erected ns farc 
near Cheſter and the Marches of Wales. To hin u. 
paired the earl of Worceſter, leaving the young prince 


of Wales, and the prince's houſchold, over both which 


the king had placed him. And now the torch of war Cc 
was lighted up, and began to blaze; for though the be 


chief mover, the earl of Northumberland, ha rot vt 
joined them, as he deſigned, yet their numbers ing 
exceedingly, with which they propoled to enter Sies 
bury, and to make that place the {eat of war. Hee 
they iſſued out manifeſtos, declaring their realons for 
thus appearing in the field, as, Firſt, That the public 
money had not been employed in the real defence of the 
nation, but unduly waſted. Sccondly, That by tes: 
{on of malicious informations to the king, they coull 
not with ſafety approach him, to declare their 1n00- 
cence, unleſs the prelates and peers of the realm fit 
interceded for them. Thirdly, They took up ams 
only to ſecure their own perſons, and ſce the kingdom 
governed in a more equitable manner.” Thee vere 
their outward pretenfions, but their real deſigns and 
reſolutions were not only to depoſe king Heury, and 
advance the title of the carl of Marche, but hkewie to 
ſhare the whole kingdom between three perlons, the 
earl of Marche, the earl of Northumberland, and Oven 
Glendour. Concerning which partition an ndenture 
tripariite was ſigned and ſealed by them, by virtu: 0 
which all South England was to remain to Mortimer, 
North England beyond Trent to Percy, and VV ales be- 
Beſides this, tue 
earl of Douglas their priſoner, as a perlon highty ſer- 
viceable, by common conſent for his are, wa- allowed 
to be free from ranſom, and to have the town of Ber- 
wick aſſigned him. 5 

On the other hand king Henry, attacked in 10 
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year between Bedford and Biggleſwade, where ſeveral mane 
ſters of divers colours in the ſhapes of armed men, were 8 
ſeen to iſſue out of the woods, and to encounter each ther alter 
a terrible and unheard-of manner. But ſuch fabulous relations — 
though eagerly believed in his time, will find no pre 
the preſent day: they, however, ſerve to ſhew the credult) 
of the age; and on that account they are here recorded. . 
Some hiſtorians of tolerable credit, have not (crupled n 01 
firm, that this was done out of a fooliſh credulit) "4s 12 Y 
vain prophecy of Merlin's, by which many thought» that * th 
Henry was the mould-warp curſed by Gud's cn melee yo # 
that Mortimer, Percy, and Glendour, were the Gragen, . 4 
lion, and the wolf, that ſhould divide the realm amo"? "ety K 
In order further to ſtrengthen their power, it was bee my 
that king Richard was ſtill alive, and that he Was couume 
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Wallingbam bells us of ſtrange af paritiens that were ſcen this 
1 | 


the caſtle of Chetter, 3 
une x pe- 


. IV. 


a manner, defended his cauſe by proclama- 
| manifeſtos, and threw all the guilt upon his 
declaring, that he was extremely furprized, 
ase the carl of Northumberland and his {on had the 
m— n dart of the public money delwered to them 

er Neende of the borders againſt Scotland, why 
bo bone make that the ground of their prete nded 
5 s. And to remove all pretence of fear from 
conl! aſprator x he tent to the three Percyvs a {ate con- 


une xpecte 


tions anc 
acculers, 


l eva 


ud under his royal ſeal, by which they might come 
uct unde : 
. turn without moleſtation; but, as our authoi 
ane 10 ny 


1 unbri ied rathnets deſpiſing the royal cle- 
er hurtied them on to the h. eight of rebel nion. In 
rab tune the king, armed with the utmoſt expe- 
= aovinſt his enemies, and being attended by the 
f. Dun e young prince of Wales, ad- 
Hef with a Contiuyt cable force within ſight of Shrew!- 
bort, when the furious ! lottpur ſtood ready 0 attack 
* toun; wh. no locner diſco Ve ered the roy al tandard, 
=P abandone d that enterprie to draw up his army 
Pg of | battle. which _ 1 fitted of {OL en thou- 
try their fortuncs againſt a well- 
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tem we and experic Deced UUNCLIATY, & CACE nad HBOLs 
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I d men, Cat rer tO 
, py LS 1 5 
wt andling enſucd, Dy tlie CYTCEL Ing. lendernets Of the 
munen * 5 f 8 1 * 
king 3 but the malignant earl Ol is e OV MUure- 
pretent1 ng and tallit\ U 12 the king 2 8 g rollers, Drecipitated 
his renew into a ſud: den and raſh en gagement. This 
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battle was fought with great obſtinacy and bravery on 
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L h they knew ten thou and would fall. 
3 Dgly they ru 1h «2 forwarc i with 4 fury [C arce TO 
he le d; but the prudent carl of Dunbar diſcover- 
ing their deſign, drew the King from the ground he had 
choſen, and pro bably ſaved his life for the royal ſtan— 
dard was overthrown, the earl of Stafford, Sir Walter 
Blount, and ten new-made knights, were deſtroycd by 
the force of theſe ſudden efforts. Douglas ſtew three ſe— 
vera! perſous in the king's coat-2rmour ; fo that many 
oi fn cre, believing they had loſt their ge neral, quit- 
he e field. But the king, whole valour was e. qual 
C als hacer, by his unc Jaunted courage reſtored the 
batile, and with us devouring {word performed won- 
kung no ls. according to tome hiſtorians, than 
Wis 20G thirty wich is own hand. The prince of Wales, 
Lien but gien years of age, and firſt entered into the 
lc; non of war „now gave fign; al 1 int 


wavy 4 


altar nces $ of his courage, 
10 WOUNL ded } 111 the Taj that oy 0 ti lemen otterec 10 
carry him out of the ba erke and danger, he diſdalned to 
retne, and for 9h bravely to the laſt. After three hours 
ereaviul conflict, the fall of the great Hotſpur put an 
end to this tra apical icCenc, Who, riding in defiance of 
death | band al ny Julties, was flain by an unknown hand, 
| FA rut n after him ſuitable to his {p! cit and bravery : 
for t. TIC felt vn 


| ith him moſt of the eſquires and gentſe— 
Mae | 7 1 — . 


IK i Sheſhire, in number two hundred, and | ab Out 
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ouland common foldiers. The reſt ſled; but the 
g gencrouſty geclini ung to make further execution Of 
uus wiguided {ul jects, ſuffered them to fly without at- 
tempting topuriue them. This victory was gained with 
"49 of üuteen hundred men upon the 2 iſt of July, 
En emory of which the king founded a college on the 
3 and called it Bat tle- field „be valiant Doug- 
together with the earl of Worceſt er, the baron of 
nderton, and Sir Richard Vernon, were taken pri- 
3 


Vners 
s: the firſt, who once unhorſed the King, and no 
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8 
* 15 old - "own the pariſh of Aldbr ighton, about a mile 
on king — Toh (Leland, Itin. vol. iv. p. 101.) where- 
other rei: 2 - ſou; cht and overcame Henry Percy, and 
the ſaid kin. an c eve of St. Mary Magdalene, A. D. 140g, 
and endowed a 2 11. or rather Roger Ive, clerk, erected 
ans to the Sela e college of a maſter and five ſecular chap- 
bolpital for f our of St. Mary Magdalene, together with an 
what « poor perſons. Ihe yearly revenues were 
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ſubject to him, was for his courage ſet at liberty without 
ranſom; but the other three were all beheaded two d: L's 
after the battle. he body of Hotſpur, thouzh per- 
mitted to be buried, was afterwards taken up: and Quar- 
tered, its members being ſent to ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom; and this was the fate of one of the bravett 
warriors of the age, who, until this unfortunate da y, 
had cver been fortunate, victorious, and triumphant. 
Shortly after the carl of Northumberland, pretending 
to advance with forces to the king's aſſiſtance, was di- 


Ga: oy 9% 
verted from his purpoſe by the earl of Weſtmoreland, 
and Sir Robert W aterton, who had raifed a contidorabl 
power. Nortliumberland riglitly judging that neithe 
of them was his friend, ſuddenly turned towards his 
caſtle of 


Varkworth, tupt Yoſins that nothing could 


NN CY OE |. * wh 0 F: 1 _ Fe 1 
10 Cure him Again the VIC! 11 Us arinv oi the king. lic 
king, therefore, having ſettled affairs in the niarches 
about Shrewibury, advanced to the city of York, with 


a view to provide againſt future exigencies. He com 
manded the carl of Northum xerlan 4 to repair thither in 
perſon, which the earl accordingly did on the 11th of 
Auguſt, arriving with a ſmall train as a petitioner. He 
could not ho pe tor the utual favour of the king, nor 
did he obtain it; for it was judged ſufficient to! ave 
his lite pard: _— though his eſtate and liberty were 
vita +, the king only allowing him as much of his 
tate as might be {uthcient to fu; pport him in the cha— 
racket of a gentleman, Having ſettled his affairs in the 
northern counties, the king refolved to return towards 
North Wales, to chaſtiſe the preſumptions of ſome of 
the inhabitants; but as his coffers were not ſfüffic gat to 
upport him in this enterprize, the archbiſ op and 
clergy afterwards conſented to ſupply him with a tenth. 
The vahant exploits of W. iam de Wilford, an 
eſquite, who was then cruiſing upon the Narrow Seas, 
brought ſome aſſiſtance; tor he took forty la vful prizes, 
laden with iron, oil, ſoap, and Rochelle wines, to the 
quantity of a thouland tuns, upon the coaſts of Bre- 
tazne, and in his return ſet torty fail on fire. And in 
order to ſtrike terror into the Bretagnes, he landed at 
Penarch, burnt the towns and houtes for {everal miles 
round; and afterwards laid the town of St. Matthew 
in aſhes, and waſted all the neighbouring country. 
The French, not to feem flow in the like © ravages, 
landed at the Iſle of Wight, but were compelled to 
retire to their ſhips, with great loſs, and with leſs ſuc- 
ceſs than the Bretag nes, under the command of = 
lord of Caſtile, w ho had not long before landed at E 
mouth, and burnt that place. 

The king having humbled the earl of Northumber- 
land, now thought it neceflary to take him again into 
favour, and reſtore him to his eſtate, but not without 
ſecret reſpect to his own ſecurity. This reſtitution was 
made to the earl in a parliament held at London about 
the middle of January, 1404, where the king obtained 
an uſual tax or ſubſidy , of which no record or writing 
was ſuffered to remain, being burnt by the king” s order, 
that it might never be uſed as a precedent 4. The king 
had toon occaſion to part with ſome of his money; for a 
troop of weft-countrymen preſented themſelves before 
him, with three French lords, and twenty knights of note, 
whom they had taken priſoners at Dartmouth, for which 
they received a handſome reward. From theſe perſons 
the king underſtood that the lord of Caſtile, who had for- 
merly burnt Plymouth, expecting to do the like at 
Dartmouth, had landed with his forces, where he was 
fiercely engaged by the pealantry of the place, and his 
troops were compelled to ſurrender. The lord of Caſ- 
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coſt's MS. and Valor. in Offic. Primit.) and z41. 18. and 10d, 
clear. Sce 'Tanner's Notitia Monaſtica, edit. Naſmith. 

+ The king deprived him of the Ile of Man, which he had 
preſented to him in the 2 of his reign. 

The ſubſidy was twenty ſhillings upon every knight's fee, 
one ſhilling and eight-pence upon every one that had twenty 
pounds a year in land, and one thilling in the pound for meney, 

and goods, &e. 
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tile himſelf ſlain. The French alſo made a deſcent | 
upon the Iſle of Wight, and the duke of Orleans ſent a 

particular challenge to king Henry ; but neither of them 

to any great effect. All this ſummer Owen Glendour 

and the Welſh burnt and ravaged tne marches, killed 

and took many priſoners ; and, partly by force and partly 

by fraud, gained ſeveral caſtles, demolithing tome, and 

fortiſving others. To add to thele troubles, the Fle- 

mings and Bretagnes took ſeveral Engliſh merchant- 
ſhips, and put the ſailors to death“. 

King Henry's reign was all this time full of trouble- 
ſome and difaftrous events. One difficulty being en- 
countered, another preſented itſelf, and the event ap- 
peared always doubtiul ; for his ſubjects former deſire 
being almoſt extinguiſhed, his friends tailing, and his 
enemies increaſing, he had no other tupport in ſo 
painful a deſcent but his own vigilance and conduct; 
aids, which though they might aſſiſt him in his neceſſi- 
ties, vet they were not ſufficient to preſerve him from 
great wearineſs. King Richard had been ſeveral times 
121d to be alive after his death; more particularly this 
year, by means of the letters of Serle, who had been 
one of the gentlemen cf his chamber. This man, after 
lis maſter's fall, withdrew himſelf into France, where 
being aſſured that Richard was ſtill alive in Scotland, 
he repaired to that country with a view to ſearch into 
the truth of the affair. After he had ſeen and ſpoken 
with the impoſtor, whom he knew to be ſuch, he em- 
braced the opportunity ; and through hatred to king 
Henry, he cauicd a teal to be made like that of king 
Richard's, and wrote ſeveral letters to his friends in 
England, ſealed with the fame ; inſomuch that he diſ- 
tracted the minds of many, who really concluded, that 
there were no impoſition, and that Richard was til] 
alive. The old counteſs of Oxford, mother to the 
duke of Ireland, not only publiſhed a paper declaring 
the certainty of it, but likewiſe cauſed many ſtags made 
of gold and filver, the former badges of Richard, to 
be given to her dependants, that they might wear them 
on their clothes, as ſoon as Richard entered England. 
But her indiſcreet management in this affair, and her 
publicly ſending her ſecretary to the inhabitants of 
Eſſex, were the cauſe of the diſcovery; for which ſhe 
ended her days in cloſe confinement, with the confiſ- 
cation of her eſtates, and the ſecretary Serle was hanged 
at London +. Tous did this mighty affair dwindle into 
nothing, as did another not long after, which was pro- 
moted in a parliament which met at Coventry on the 


* In this year died the famous William of Wickham, bi- 
hop of Wincheſter, who left behind him many noble monu- 
ments of his zeal to religion, and love to the church; he 
founded New College in Oxford, and another at Wincheſter. 
We are told by Trutlel that this prelate was intruſted with a 
ſtrange and important ſecret relating to John of - Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter, father to this king Henry ; particularly 
that his mother Philippa ſhould in confeſſion upon her death- 
bed acknowledge to him, that John was a ſuppoſititious child, 
and that he ought to uſe all methods to prevent him or his 
progeny from aſcending the throne of England: and that upon 
che biſhop's diicovering this ſecret to him, he ever after bore 
him a mortal hatred. 

Serle, tays Echard, finding his plots abortive, and being 
unable to return to France for want of money, came to Ber- 
wick, hoping that Sir William Clifford, a friend of king 
Richard's, would have furniſhed him. But Sir William hay- 
ing incurred the king's higheſt diſpleaſure, by detaining Ber- 
wick againſt his will, found means to purchaſe his pardon by 
delivering up verie to the king at Pontefract, Shortly after 
Serle was executed at London, who likewiſe confeſſed that he 
was one of the perſons that murdered the duke of Glouceſter 
at Calais, 

According to Rapin, the king in the writs of ſummons 
commanded the ſheriffs not to return any learned men for 
knights of the ſhire or burgeſſes for the cities and towns: and 
according to others, he particularly deſired that no one who 
nad any {kill in the law ſhould be choſen, 

y Lhe conſpirators publiſhed a manifeſto on this occaſion, 
which they cauſed to be placed at the church doors of the city 
of York, that every one that choſe might have an opportunity 
of peruſing it, Ihe following is the ſubſtance of the articles: 


| tempt, in which the eart-marthal and the archbilhc 
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1 King's 
ze temporalit 
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of the clergy ; but by the courage of the arc hbithor : 
Canterbury, who declared, that it was the enjic , 
themſelves, not of the king, that they reſpected in the 
lacrilegious attempts, and by the particular care gf t, 
king, who vowed to leave the church in no worle tay 
than he found it, the motion ended in nothino but ry 
. = 1 i 

infamous memory of the projectors. 3 
In the beginning of 1405 ſeveral noblemen became 
extremely diſſatisſied at king Henry's grandeur: ae. 
thete Thomas Mowbray, earl-marſhal, was Princira, 
He perſuaded Richard Scrope, archbiſhop of York. te 
enter into a conſpiracy, as likewiſe the earl of Ne 


thumberland, lord Bardolf, the citizens of York, wi" 
, AX, WIR 

great numbers of common people to aſſiſt in their cas. 
is, 


which was gloſſed with the ſpecious pretence of r. 


ing public abules, arifing from the king's miſmanzss. 


ment d. The earl of Weſtmoreland hearing of this gt. 


tred to learned men: in which, to ſupply tl 


chino 


among 


were leaders of a numerous multitude, gathered a con- 
{ideraile force to encounter them; but percerving his 
troops were by no means ſtrong enough to enge 
thole of the adverſe party, he pretended to approve 
of their quarrels; by which ſtratagem he found men; 
to get them both into his poſſęſſion, and made a ven 0 
acceptable preſent of them to the King at You; 
where both the archbiſhop and earl-marſhal were pub. 
licly beheaded, notwithilanding the earl of Weg 
moreland had before promited them their lives, The 
pope afterwards excommunicated all ſuch as new 
concerned in the archbifhop's death. Thete were 
dangerous times for the king, who not being latishel 
with the blood of theſe two great men, vigorouſly pur- 
ſued the duke of Northumberland and lord Dude 
with an army of thirty-ſeven thouſand men ; but 
they were not in a condition to reſiſt ſo mighty 2 
power, they took Berwick tor their refuge. The king 
immediately marched againſt them, but they made 
precipitate retreat into Scotland, where they wer: en. 
tertained by lord Fleming. The town of Bervict, 
in expectation of tuccours from Scotland, food 
out; upon which the king planted a battering 
piece againſt a tower in the wall, which ſoon threv 
down the tower, and the defendants immediately 
yielded upon hard and deſperate terms; for they uc 
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eftate, and 
had cauſed 


and ſworn, that he was only come to recover his 
that he had no deſign upon the crown, and yet he 
himſelf to be crowned king. x 

II. That as an arch traitor he had impriſoned his fovertigh 
and forced him to reſign his crown, and then barbarouſly mu 
dered him. 

III. That after the death of Richard, he unjuſtly 
the crown from Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche, 
it lawfully belonged. 

IV. That he had unjuſtly put to an 
quality, who were guilty of no other crime than W 145 
to redreſs the mal -· adminiſtration of the government, a. 55 
contrary to law, he had impriſoned the biſhops by 2 
authority. : ”_ 

V. That he had oppreſſed the. people with needles © 
and by his threats had hindered them from complaining: * 

VI. That he had violated the privileges ot che _— of 
his oath to maintain them, by taking away the (repo 
electing members of parliament, 

VII. That at a parliament held at Wincheſter, he 


the 


detained 
to whom 


l 
death ſeveral perſons d 
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had Auen 


Roman 


his aſlent to a very pernicious ſtatute againſt * and b ' 
church, and the authority conferred upon dt. _ ſors | 
other d. 


ſucceſlors: that therefore ſimony, perjury, ans d 
had crept in among the clergy as well as nobilit), 
the vacant benchces to perſons unqualiſied to ſerve th 

VIII. "That notwithſtanding the frequent inſtances 
veral lords of his council, he had refuſed to pa) ih 
Marche's rauſom, and ſhifted of his juft res ſei 3 
charging that prince with having voluntarily yieſded Pt 
priſoner to the VWelth, 

IX. That upon theſe accounts they 
with deſign to iree the nation from the oppreſho 
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J. Phat Henry upon his return to England had proteſted 
4 | | 


rant, and place the lawful heir on the throne» aut! 


. 


red, and partly impriſoned. 
OY k Alnwick, and all t. 
red, the King 100 HW and all the 
s belonging to the earl; and eee the 
od fortune in Wales, he exitered that country, 
po vas not ſo {ucceistul, by reaſon of the tu: den 
re 
« of waters, which deſtroy [ed his carriages, together 


Berwick being 
pert! h 


thus recos“ 

other caſtie 
like g 
wher 


floods vou ards of fifty w zins laden with treaſure: there- 
= q , turned to W Orc. ſter. 0 ven Ge ndour, the 


n, chief, fearing the king would take revenge for 

2 . former actions, nad before confederated with 
— v ho ſent a body of forces in a hundred and 
* g bo (7 is aſſiſtance, but with the loſs of moſt of 
or boſk (ICS 111 the patla; 18e, tor want of water, Thelord 
Berkeley and Henry de P ay _ fifteen of their (hips 
in the harbour of Milford Haven; ſoon after they late | 
ſege to the town of Caerm arthen, which, upon per- 


mil lion of marching Out wit! 1 bag * and baggage, Was 


ſurre: 24 derecl 
The king being again in want of money, he once 
NE 


more ſolicited the pachament z amd after much reluctan 
cy and deny. in March, 1405, they furniſhed him w ith 
a ſubſid e, grant! ing him, among other things, three ſhil- 
ines Al oy fout- pence on every ſtipendiary and chantry 
mneſt, and allo on every Mer Ge ant friar. Some part 
of this money was employ ed in ſecret practices with the 
&-ts, that the ear! of Northumberland and lord Bar- 
dolf might be delivered into his hands, in exchange for 
ſon ne 5 wriſoners of that nation. Upon notice of which, 
oe two noblemen fled into Wales; and the Sass 
miling their pu. poſe, flew Lord Flemming for diico- 
veſing i 1eir intentions to his diltretted guc ts, as by the 
uns of honour and hoſpitality he was obliged. Th 
nt filed Scotland with new civil Foes, t to 
avoid the dangers of which, and for the improvement 
of his education, Robert, king of Scotland, ſent his 
{on and heir by fea into France, who being taken at 
fea, together with the buthop of Orkney, by lome Nor- 
{lx mariners, ne was prelented to king Henry, who 
detained him priſoner in the Lower of London: but 
terwards he gave him ſuch a noble educati 0: 1, as to 
al princely qualtfications, that the Scots and the young 
prince had reaſon to conclude, that king Henry's care 
turned all to the advantage of them and their king. In 
the mean time, 1407, the French proſecuting their 
atfurs in Wales, ſent thicher thirty-eiglit transports 
equippecl vith ſoldiers, of which number the Englich 
took eight, and not long after fitteen {ail laden with 
wax and wine. This ſucceſs was, however, far inferior 
to the great ſervice which Henry Pay, with {OMe ge 
belong ing to the cinque- ports, and about Hitecn others, 
pan med againſt a numerous fleet of an hundred and 
nth laul, laden with 1 iron, ſalt, oil, and Rochelle wine. 


About the ame ti me a perton was executed for ſett! ng 
up n eve 


king Richard being ſtill alive. 


Ia the {; me year a dreadful peſtilence deſtroyed mul- 
titudes of people throuz rhe out the kingdom, eſpeci: a ly 
in London, where, within a ſhort ſpace of time, no leſs 
than thirty tnouiand were lwept away by the unrelenting 
hand of de th. But the molt memoral ble was the Geath 
of the venerable Gag i Sir Robert Knolles *; a man 
born of mean parents, but by his valour and abilities 
rated to the he Soi "of glory under king Edward III. 
” ter which he | became hichly celebrated for many works 
0 Charity and mag gnificence; among which the famous 
done bridoe at Rocheſter! in Kent was one 


2 a the mean tim e, the war with the W elch was manag- 

Dy young 

* m Be, but Owen Glendour fhortly after 

3 11 e ruoned it with tome of his OWN fol- 

5 ee r e proipe red for 1 {hort tunc; but 

dot, Kea, To. 3 Of Northumberland and lord Bar- 
ales, and railing new forces in the north 
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34 died at his manor of Scene Thorp, i in Norfolk, and 
uried with his 


Vhite F lady in the body of the church of the 
p. 412. riars, which he had newly built. Dugdale, vol. 11. 
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to aſſert their rights, were encountered by the ſheriff of 
Vorkſhire, who after a ſharp conflict flew the earl in the 
field, and fo dreadfully wounded lord Bardolt, that he 
ſhortly after died. This ſucceſs did not hinder the king 
from purſuing his journey that way; but arriving at 
Vork, he laid heavy fines upon many, and put others to 
death, according to the magnitude of their crimes. 
The biſhop of Bangor and abbot of Hales, who were 
taken priſoners, met with different fates according to 
the diverſity of their habits; the abbot being taken in 
armour was hanged +, the biſhop being taken in his 
own clothes was pardoned, The heads of the two 
peers were ſevered from their bodies, fixed upon ſpears, 
and placed upon London bridge to deter others from 
failing into a ſimilar error: an- | this was the miſerable 
end of father, ſon, and brother, and almoſt the period 
of one of the moſt valiant and illuſtrious families in the 
kingdom; all which was owing to a mere caprice of 
honour, which engaged them ina a quarrel with a mi: zhty 
monarch, from whom they thought tar extraordinary 
merit ought to have met with n.  repulie: a preſumption 
that has and will deceive many : for princes vill not 
acknowledge any ſuperior, nor that they recerved their 
being from their [ub ies; the very idea of which is not 
caſily pardoned. Here 1 ing Henry's adverſe fortune 
ſeemed to have a conciufion ; and in this calm he qui it- 
ted all domeſtic iu” picions and jealouſies, having in the 
reſt of! his hort reiza only tome Grallf, Tre ign armies which 
did not o much weary him, as teen him In exerciſe. 
The tranouillity of Ch riſtend om ho PT been long dio. 
lently diſturbed by a ſchiſm, raiſed 5 wy the ambition of 
to oppoſite popes, of whom one was choſen at Rome, 
the other at Avignon, as before mentioned, by contra- 
ry factions of the cardina! Is; a g neral cou acil was {um- 
moned to be ava at Piſa, in la. to which place king 
Henry {ent amhaſſadors in 1409, and the clergy elected 
Robert Alun, 9 of Oxford; and biſhop of 
Saliſbury, to ſignity, that unlels both popes would de- 
cline the pontificate, neither of them for the future 
ſhould be acknowledged as 3 of the church. The 
king in his letter to pope Gregory charged him with 
Ne Jury, and that this papal ea „n had been the 


1 


cauſe of the deaths of more than two hundred and thirty 
thoufand Chriſtians, flain in wars at different times, each 
pope having publiſhed crutaces, engaging the various 
princes of Europe in their ſeparate intereſts; ſo that 
many thouſands of lives were loſt in detending one of 
theſe prelates againſt the other. There aſſembled a 
creat number of cardinals, archbiſhops, biſho 

other mitred prelates, who pitched upon Peter de Can- 
dia for the new pope, whom they elected 5 5a the 
name of Alexander V. He had been ra:ncd up in 
Oxford, where he took his degree in theglogy. By this 
means the other two, who had long and violently con- 
tended tor the holy ce, were ſet alide. 

Thele conteſts and ſchiſms in the church did not ſo 
much diſturb the clergy of England, as the increaſe 
of the doctrines of Wickliff. "Notwithſtanding the 
leverity with which the Lollards had been treated, as 
betorementioned, their numbers daily augmented, and 
their doctrines met with greater approbation. The 
doctrines were even defe aded by ſeveral doctors at Ox- 
ford, both in their diſputations and writings. The 
biſhops in particular became greatly alarmed at it, and 
obtained an order from the king for the members of the 
univerſity to meet in convocation, to examine the 
writings of Wickliff. As the major part of the doctors 
and ſtudents were ſtill attached to the old doctyine, his 
books were condemned and the univerſity publiſhed 
a decree torbidding all her members, upon pain of de- 
gradation, to preach or teach the doctrines therein con- 
ane. 


In the mean time, Owen Glendour, after infinite 


+ See alſo Speed, vol. 11. p. 620. 

The books condemned were „De Sermone in Monte,“ 
© 'Triologorum de Simonia,” © De perfectione Statuum,“ 
« De ordine Chriſtiano ,' “ De gradibus cleri Eecleſiæ.““ 
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miſchiefs committed, ended his life, in the tenth year of | 
After the death of Glendour, king Henry 
cad a parliament, (in 1410) to {earch out means for 
the Taiſing of more money, to the charge and manage- 
ment of which he ordained Sir Henry Scrope, creating 
him lord treaſurer, and Thomas Beaufort the king's 
half-brother, lord chancellor. In this parliament was 
revived the former ſacrilegious attempt of alienating the 
temporals of the clergy, in which in was alledged, that 
what the biſhops, abbots, priors, &c. had ſpent lewdly 
and waſtefully, would be ſufficient to maintain a hun- 
dred and fifty earls, at the rate of three thouſand marks 
er year; fifteen hundred knights, at an hundred marks 
cach; fix thouland two hundred eſquires, at forty 
marks each; and a hundred hoſpitals more than were 
already founded, at a thouſand marks each: but the 
king, upon mature conſideration, deteſting their diſ- 
tempered zeal, denied their petitions, and, in perſon, 
commanded them, upon pain of his indignation, not to 
preſume to concern themſelves with affairs of that nature. 
The commons allo petitioned, that the ſtatute enacted 
againſt the Lollards, might be either repealed, or ſof- 
tened in ſome of its articles. Inſtead of repealing this 
ſtatute, he rephed, that + He wiſhed rather the rigour 
of it was heightened, that herely might be entirely 
rooted out of the kingdom.” And the king, willing 
to let his parliament ſce that he intended to favour the 
clergy, ſoon after ſigned the warrant for the burning ot 
Thomas Badby, a Lollard +. In this year, the duke of 
Burgundy made uncommon Proviſions to reduce the 


R - . * . . " . 
town of Calais to the dominion of the French ; which 
Proviſions were ſtored up at St. Omer's: they were all, 


however, conſumed by an accidental fire, winch gave 
great eaſe to the inhabitants of that town. 

In the year 1411, the great and dangerous factions 
between the dukes of Bureundy and Oricans in France 
broke out; they were occationed by the murder of 
Lewis, brother to the French king, and father to the 
duke of Orleans, as he came late from the queen's apart- 
ments, who was then in child-bed. The duke of Bur- 
gundy juſtified the fact, alledging that Lewis had uſed 
means with the pope to depole the preſent king, upon 
pretence that he was as unfit to govern as the laſt king 
Childeric, againſt whom pope Zachary had pronounced 
ſentence. This paved the way for that terrible and 
dreadtul flaughter which afterwards took place in the 
kingdom of France. Each party endeavoured to 
ſtrengthen themſelves by foreign as well as domeſtic 
friends : the duke of Burgundy had the king and dau- 
phin on his tide; and the other had the Kings of Navarre 
and Arragon, the dukes of Berry and Bretagne, with 
many of the chief nobility. The duke of Burgundy, 
who with the king and government kept in Paris, 
icaring the power of his adverſarics, offered to the king 
of England a daughter of France in marriage with his 
lon, and many advantages, if he would join in the de- 
tence of the king, and ſend over a competent number 
of forces. To which king Henry is ſaid to have an- 
lwered, * Our advice is, that you ſhould by no means 
hazard a battle with one who ſeems to proſecute a juſt 
revenge for the death of his father; but by all realon— 
able means endeavour to aſſuage the fury of the exaſ- 
perated young man. If that be unlucceſsful, ſtand 
upon your guard, and retire to the belt place of ſafety, | 
with ſuch forces as may belt ſerve for your defence. 


* Owen Glendour was the ſon of Griffith Vaughan, lord of 
Glendourdwy and Kyntleath, by his wife Helena, eldeſt daugh- 
ter (and co-heireſs with her younger ſiſter, Eleanor, wife of 

Sir 1 udor ap Girno, and brother to Meredith, father to Owen 
Tudor, grandfather to Henry VII.) of Thomas ap Llewellyn 
ap Owen, by his wife Eleanor Gaon, daughter and co-heireſs 
of Catherine, thezagheehild and heire(s of Llewellyn ap Grit. 
fith, the UE ale: of the Welth blood, who was ſlain 
in. the year "42823 near Buclt, in South Wales, "This Owen 

Glendour was born in 1354. -See Ellis's Account of Owen 

Glendourdwy among bilbop Humphreys's Mes. Though | 
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Aſter this precaution, if he will not be appeaſe; 
may engage him with the fater conſcience, and 17 iT 
a caſe, we will not fail to aſſiſt you, accordino Wa | 
requeſt,” For the preſent he lent over the «i. © 
Arundel and Kyme, and many other, men Ds 
with a numerous body of Engliſh archers, who ane 
late at Paris, where they every way anſwered = 
cient glory of their nation. PETE 
The duke of Orleans, and his partizans, 95 NY 
other ſide endeavoured to divert the king of | Fn: 
from his purpoſe ; and thereupon ſent over, in th... 
1412, one Falconet with others, with folemn RS 
credence, whom they made their © irrevocable d 
rator to treat with the moſt excellent king of N Wes 
&c. for the reſtitution of the dukedom of G 
and all its appendages, which were the inheri:o«c. 


the moſt excellent tord the king of England.“ « 
8 0 0 r rr 
The ambaſſadors having produced their credentiak. 


exhibited the points of their negociation in theſs a 
cles, which ſhew how far the ſpirit of revenge will 3 
{port the minds even of the greateſt perſonages. « 7... 
they offer their bodies to be employed agninft a men 
for the ſervice of the king of England, faving their dl. 
legiance to their own {oyereign, as knowing the kins g. 


England would not otherwite deſire them, Scan! 
3 


their tons, daughters, nephews, and nieces, to bees 
marriage at the king of England's pleaſure. Thirdly 
their caſtles, towns, treaſure, and all their goods to he a 
the ſervice of the ſaid king. Fourthly, their friends, thy 
gentlemen of France, the clergy, and rich burole:: 
who were all on their fide, as by proof ſhould well a. 
pear. Finally, they offer to him the dukedom ct 
cony entire, and in as full a manner «as cer hi 
ceſſors enjoyed it; ſo as they chemſclves will hold and 
acknowledge to hold their lands in thoſe parts direfly 
of the laid king, and deliver all they can into his poſſet- 
ion, and do their utmoſt to conquer the reit for him. 
All this upon condition on the other {ide, firft, that“ 

king of England ſhoull aifift the faid lords gau, 

duke of Burgundy for the murder commit! 
late duke of Orleans. Secondly, that he {her 
this aſſiſtance, till all the loſſes were repaired Which 
and their friends had ſuſtained upon 
Thirdly, that he ſhould help to ſettle the quiet of the 
realm,“ &c. Theſe offers being balanced with the . 
ticles upon winch the duke of Burgundy bad CHa 


er un DICGC» 


dle of Auguſt the ſame year, before all thoie that bac 
been ſent with the carl of Arundel to the contrary a! 
were returned into England, forces were ordercd tor tae 
aſſiſtance of the duke of Orleans, to the aſtoniſhment o 
all thoſe who were not in the ſecret ; fo that Thoms 
duke of Clarence, Edward duke of York, the car! ot 
Dorict, and many others, with an army conſiſting of one 
thouland men at arms, and three thouſand archers, were 
{ent over to the duke of Orleans, while the carl of An. 
goulcme continued a hoſtage in England for the pay: 
ment of a hundred and ninety thouſand crowns, aud Pei” 
tormance of articles. The Englith landed in N ormanuy; 
but whether the confederates, moved with the dangets 
to which their nation would be precipitated, or for lome 
other cauſes, the duke of Orleans, contrary to dee 
meat, declined repairing to the appointed place; Wales 
cauſed the Vnglith to burn, pillage, and take vail q 
tities of riches in many parts of the country, to 85) 
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moſt hiſtorians aſſert that Glendour died in 1409, Rapin be. 
quaints us, that it is certain he lived till 1417» 

+ Rapin tells us, that the prince of Wales u 
the execution, and, as the poor wretch gave (en! 
the torture he endured, he ordered the fire to be rem pi Ker 
promiſed him a penſion for life, provided he would er 8 
But Badby being come to himſelf, refuſed to comply V! pa 
oftcr, and ſuffered death with an heroic courage: I 100 
act ſo exaſperated the commons, that when the king a 
for a ſubſidy, they poſitively refuſed to grant one. 
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het The dukes of Clarence and Orleans came at 
ye paid. 


h to a treaty 3 after which the Englith marched 
engen nv. to take up their winter- quarters, and the 
2 8. returned into his own country, Dur- 
oo tranſactions, the lord of Heyle, marſhal of 
* n many other lords, and an army of eight 
ag men, laid ſiege to a certain ſtrong place in 
een which Sir John Blount, with three hundred 
on nut only defended, but alſo drove the enemy from 
took twelve of their principal perſonages pri- 
io n and a hundred and twenty other gentlemen. 
"Kino Henry did not live to fee the courſe and for- 
tune of theſe wars, but began now to turn his thoughts 
ters of a contrary nature: for, having reduced 
+ kingdom t© a ſtate of tranquillity, his actions were 
1 en to a greater degree of temperance, inſomuch 
that he {ccmed to be wholly defirous A peace. Juſtice 
was adminittered without diſtinction, he ſhewed him- 
Caf affable, liberal, and pious, fo that his fubjects now 
begun to love him, as much as they formerly fcared and 
deſpiſed him; and having ſet his thoughts chiefly upon 
God, he reſolved to ſpend the remainder of his days 
wholly in his ſervice. His greateſt ſecular concern 
as for his eldeſt fon Henry, now about twenty-four 
rears of ave, whoſe behaviour and carriage had raiſed 
both the hopes and fears of the whole kingdom. 

This wondrous prince had formerly been a ſtudent 
in Queen's college, Oxtord, under the tuition of his 
uncle Henry Beaufort, chancellor of that univerſity; 
from whence he was removed to court, and committed 
to the government of the earl of Worceſter. But 
coming afterwards to his own diſpoſal, wheiher being 
by nature courageous, and yet not well tempered by 
time and experience; or whether incited by dangerous 
companions, or emboldened by his own greatneſs, he 
ran into many courſes unworthy of a prince *; ſo that 
it was much doubted how he would conduct himſelf 
when he aſcended the throne. It is reported, that he 
by in wait for the receivers of his father's revenues, 
and in the perſon of a robber {et upon them and rifled 
tzem, Afterwards, when one of his affociates was ar- 
raigned for felony before the lord chief juſtice, (Wil— 
ham Gaſcoigne,) he went boldly to the King's Bench 
bar, and endeavoured to free the priſoner by force; but 
being withſtaod by the judge, he ſtruck him a violent 
low upon the face. Hereupon the judge, without 
heſitation, told him, that the offence was not com- 
nutted againſt himſelf, but againſt the king his father, 
in whole place he ſat : wheretore, to make him ſenſible 
of his crime, he immediately committed him to priſon. 
The calmnefs with which the prince conducted himſelf 
in his cauſe, was really ſurpriſing, eſpecially when we 
oniider that he had juſt before outrageouſly endea- 
voured to fave his companion; for he quietly obeyed 
the judge's ſentence, and ſuffered himſelf to be led to 
Linon. This circumſtance was not a little pleaſing to 
te king, to find he had a judge of ſuch courage, and 
a ton. of ſuch ſubmiſſion; but yet for theſe and other 
luch actions he removed him from being preſident of 
5 council, and placed in his room his ſecond brother 
8 Clarence. This made the prince fo 
aul I ather's diſpleaſure, that he made ule of 

Me⸗ regain his fayour. 

The king had given ear to many evil reports con- 
Ing his fon, ſo that he be tremel { 
ears, Fog Br e became extremely unealy, 
As fon 85 e prince had ſome deſign on his throne. 
ther's 6, Ed. Henry was acquainted with his fa- 
of bas * 8 8 of the ſecret machinations 
king wh 2 yon a private audience with the 
et, and fai ing obtained, he caſt himſelf at his 

ad, “ Sir, 1 have been credibly informed, 
7 


i * 
3 * Whilſt He 
0 reputation, w 
Celion to the th 
Mroying his, by d 

ah he was 


grow 


v 


ary, ſays Rapin, was endeavouring to regain 
hich had been ſomewhat ſullied ſince his ac- 
rone, the prince of Wales was entirely de- 
ally abandoning himſelf to riot and debauchery, 


es till the duke of Orleans (hould cauſe them to | 


naturally of a great and generous ſpirit, he 
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that ſome malicious perſons have cauſed you to enter- 
tain a ſuſpicion of me very injurious to my honour, and 
to the reverence and veneration 1 have for your perſon. 
It is true, 1 frecly own it, I have been guilty of ſome 
intemperate {allies which deſerve vour indignation ; but 
I never had the leaſt thought of attempting any thing 
againſt your perſon or government. They that dare 
charge me with fo baſe, fo diabolical a crime, teek only 
to diſturb your quiet and to render me ungaſy. It is in 
order to clear myſelf of this imputation that I have 
taken the liberty to throw myſelf at your feet, humbly 
intreating you to cauſe all my actions to be as narrowly 
and cloſely examined, as if I were the meaneſt of your 
ſubjects. I am ready to undergo this ſtrict ſcrutiny, 
well knowing you will be fully ſatisfied of my inno- 
cence.” The king ſeeing with what franknels the 
prince offered to vindicate himſelf, grew perfectly eaſy 
upon his account, and reſtored him again to favour. 
The king, however, lived not long to enjoy the 
happy fruits of this reconciliation; for, about Chriſtmas, 
1412, he was taken ill at Eltham; but recovering a 
little from his indiſpoſition, he repaired to London a 
Candlemas, 1413, with a view to hold a parliament, 
the end of which he never ſaw. Here he took upon 
him the Cruſade, and began to make proviſion for his 
journey to Jeruſalem ; but being at prayers. before St. 
David's ſhrine, be was ſuddenly taken with an apo— 
plectic fit, and was thereupon removed to the abbot of 
Weſtminſter's houſe ; where recovering, and ſinding 
himſelf in a ſtrange place, he demanded where he was? 
Being told that he was in the abbot's houſe, in a 
chamber called Jeruſalem, he exclaimed, “ Lord have 
mercy upon me! for this is the Jeruſalem where a 
ſoothſayer told me I muſt die.” Here the vulgar 
chronicles tell us a very peculiar {tory ; that the king, 
while he lay dangerouſly ill, ordered the crown to be 
{et on a pillow at the head of his bed; and when ſud- 
denly his pains ſeized him {o vehemently that all con- 
cluded him dead, the prince coming in, took away the 
crown. The father unexpectedly reviving, ſoon miſſed 
the crown; and calling for his ſon, demande why he 
meant to deprive him of that, to which he had yet no 
right? The prince boldly replied, © Since I and all 
others believed you to be dead, I took it as my own 
right, but now return it with joy.” To which the 
king with a deep figh made anſwer, What right I had 
to it God only knows.” „ge that as it will, returned 
the prince, you gained it by the ſword, and by the 
ſword I will maintain it.” The king hearing his reſo- 
lation, entered into diſcourſe concerning ſome diſcord 
he feared might ariſe between him and his brother the 
duke of Clarence : to which the prince thus declared, 
« If my brothers will be true ſubjects, I will honour 
them as my brothers; but if otherwiſe, I will do jul- 
tice upon them, as well as the meaneſt in my king- 
dom.” The king rejoicing at this unexpected anſwer, 
both prudently and piouſſy charged him before God, 
« To adminiſter the law indifferently, to eaſe the op- 
preſſed, to beware of flatterers, not to defer juſtice, nor 
yet to be ſparing of mercy ; to puniſh all thoſe who in 
the leaſt oppreis the people ; by which, he told him, he 
would obtain the favour of God and the love of his 
ſubjects, who while they had wealth would continue 
obedient, but if made poor by oppreſſions, would be- 
come rebellious.” With theſe, and the like admom- 
tions, he expired on the 2oth of March, 1413, being 
then in the forty-ſeventh year of his age, after an active, 
politic, and victorious reign of thirteen years, hve months, 
and twenty-one days. His body with all funeral pomp 
was conveyed to Canterbury, and there folemnly interred, 
in the preſence of his fon, and many of the nobility. 
This was the end of Henry the Fourth, who had all 


J 
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ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by perſons Who, to ſerve their 
own ends, flattered his vicious paſſions, and diverted him from 
the paths of virtue, His court was the receptacle of libertines, 
debauchees, buttoons, paraſites, and others of the like ſtamp.” 
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the qualificat ions of a great and mighty prince, and one 
who by his vigour and management had ſurmounted 
infinite difficulties; all ariſing from the want of a juſt 
title to the crown, Which compelled him to wade 
through ſeas of blood, and to bring veil mitchicts upon 


the Engliſh ſubjects. As to his perion he was of a 
moderate flature, well proportioned and comp! 
he was of great Hrength and agility of body, 
arms, and of a quic ck diſpatch equal uy ets himſelt 
both carneſt and well adviſed in all Fx actions. He 
was of a ready imagination, forward in attempt, cou- 
rageous in execution, and generally fortunate in the 
event. There was no great place of employment or 
charge which he would rather affect lor clory, than re- 
fuſe for peril or P ains; and in ſervice he utually proved 
himſelf nct only a f{ltul commander by e1V! ing rec: 
tions, but alto an admirable ſoldier in uſing his weapon, 
ſometimes venturing, his perſon further than policy or 
even prudence would allow. His expences were liberal 
and honourable, yet not exceeding the meaſure of his 
receipts; he was courteous and familiar towards all 
men, by which he procured more love among the meaner 
than the greater of his ſubjects. In all the change S of 
his ſlate he preſerved an uniformity of temper ; in ad- 
verſity he was not dejccted, in proſperity he was not 
clated ; ſtill retaining his majeſty in the one, and his 
mildrels in the other : nor did the continuance of his 
reign caule any pride of carriage or behaviour in him; 
but in his latter ycars he appeared o mild and gentle, 
that it almoſt wore cut all the hatred which had been 
borne him from the death of king Richard. He would 
not eaſily be drawn into any cauſe, hut was firm and 
conſtant in a good one ; yet was more eaſy to be either 
corrupted or abuſed by flatterers, than terrified by 
threats. His great error was his mighty thirſt after 
human glory, which made him too little examine the 
juſt and religious means of attaining it; for which the 
vengeance of Heaven ſeems to have met his polterity 1n 
the third generation. 

By Mary Bohun“, Henry had four ſons and two 
daughters; viz. Henry, his ſucceſſor; Thomas, duke 
of Clarence ; John, duke of Bedford ; and Humphrev, 
(created duke of Glouceſter by Henry V.) Bianch, the 
eldeſt of his daughters, was married to Lewis Barbatus, 
elector palatine; and Philippa, his ſecond, was eſpouled 
to Eric, king of Denmark aud Norway. 

There were ſeveral acts of piety and charity done in 
this reign, bendes thoſe by the famous WW. illiam of 
Wickham before mentioned ; 1n naming of which, we 
ought not to pais by the ex cellent Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, mayor of London, who erected a college in 
that city, with lodging and weekly allowances for divers 
poor people. He erected that gate of London called 

Newgate, which before was a loathſome priſon; and 
built more than half St. Bartholomew's hoſpital in 
Smithfield ; and the beautiful library in the Grey-Friers, 
now called Chriſt's Hoſpital. He allo built a great part 
of the caſt end of Guild-Hall, and a chapel adjoining to 
it, with a library of ſtone, for the cuſtody of the records 
of the city ; and in his laſt will; he ſhewed the higheſt 
marks of compaſſion and Chriſtianity. 
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ENRY the Fourth, was immediately ſucceeded 
by his eldeſt lon Heary, of Monmouth, in the 


teenty-fHixth year of inis age. Though lome of his for- 


mer actions had railed the fears of many, yet the high 


eſteem wiuch the nation now had of his perion, procured 


* 1 — * 


* She was the daughter of the earl of Hereford. 

+ The toinb of Henry IV. is in the cathedral of Canter- 
bury, of alabaſter, partly guilt, and ſeems to have been erected 
by his ſecond queen Joan of Navarre, whoſe effigies are placed 
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b ſuch an entire 


1 


On the gth of April, the 


confidence in him, that both lords ang 
tne 24th of March, 141: 3, Propoſed 
ſwear allegiance to him before he was crowned, 2 ; 
taken the cuitomary oath to govern P zh 
| i oe Neroui y thank ed them! Or che ir of 50 da 5 
and exhorted them in their ſeveral ſtations 
an ir power for the good of the pu JuC ; ; dec 
began his reign v ith the pardon of all the 
fender him, and wien tuch a real deſign of pro 
Unis people”: bappineis, that he would be of prom n 
other condition, than to empl: Jy his author; ity 
end; Praying to Ge 5d, that if | 30 e forcl; law he WOu.d n 
prove a jult am good governor, he would pleale t 508 
bim innmedlie cl out of the wor id, rather than {eat 
him on the throne for a Fo lic c. Jamity t 


commons, upon 


0 NS, 
. ) ule al 


g n 'y 
401 1 
as = L112 


for that 


| 
0 151 18 Country. 
Ole. nn ties of his COronat * 


ronation 
Woe pc rtormec by Lhonas Arundel, archbunop of 
x „ ng 


Canterbury; which p: a Gay of extraordinary 
ſtorms, W Im: * luperſtitious obſervations. He be. 
gan his reio n, wih renouncing the companions of hi 
former riots, who had flattered themtelves with a th 
hopes oi the b ſt places of honour N relerment: 
he even forbade them, under fevere pe ena, lies, - to ap- 
proach his perſon, or to come within ten miles of Ins 
court; and all the favour they receive J, was only to It 
be diſmiſſed with ſome liberal gitts from | nis roh: 4 'unty 4] 
He next proceeded to make an alteratic 4 


ration amonz tha 
Ins dhe 


judges, and other officers of the crown, remorin 


NT ile 
who were known or ee to be guilty of cor Wh 
DIA. Tices 5 and c: adv aneing Ot! I Ig N Oe inte. grity 4 


abilities rendered them fit for th e higheſt em ployments 
And that the people might have free and impa Kh 
tice, after the example of his fat 


- 
% + 


ther, it Was dis CU, n 


7 
every day, for an hour or more attur dinner to lean ona IN 
cuſhion, a + receive petitions 1 rom his ſubjects, whe ||! 
he Pa tient! * Sd ard the ir CON L Du: aints . a! ad ror ted tow 8 


. 
w ww — 


grievances, Hes allo, by proclamation, encd 
provide againſt the corruption oi manners, tat 
which had et into government; in which! 
manded the clergy to be faithful in their ſacred Clary 
and by their lives, as wel U as diſ court 


of p1 iety to tho Pe ople: ied he 


les, to afford len 
lalty to lerve God and obey their tovereign, forbid un 
upon his higheſt di pleaſure, all as of adulteries, wil 

periuriea, at nd prophane : Caring : ank] for a further 

(enmmonuy of his gene nd Comn: her ale diſpoſition, pans 
he removed the l of bin FT Richard „ too meaty in- i 
terred at Langley, in great late to Wellminſter Abber, 0 
and there lan! him end! Wined. by queen Anne his fil 
wife, as No liinlelt had Gchred and anpoint d, found- 
ing a weekly memorial, and an annual diſtribution of 
money to the poor. And to nearly did his death affect 
this king, that he ſent to his holineſs the pope, to be 
abloived from the guilt of his fat! er's act; and wil- 
lingly performed what penance was enjoined bim. At 
ter which, he, in perion, attended the obſequies of bis ta- | 
ther, which were celebrated with great lolemnity at the ö 
city of Canterbury +. E| 


After the detection of a conipiracy mad 


Whitlock, and ſome others, a Þ arliame at met in Ma, 7 
in which, the commons petitioning t“ e King tor the fe- 
dreſſing of grievances, or for th * 1 hmeat o good 
order, many wie laws were e i] to 1185 the nation 
rich, flouriſhing, and pro! 88 And thus King 
Henry was eaſy and tecure in the bcginn! ing of | 115 elan, 
only two inter _ dilal tors diminiſhing the pui ic o 
and ſatistaction; a great Plague witch deſtroyed rr 
bers Of the people, and a v iolent fire in Norv wich. K 5 
laid in aſhes moſt of that large city. Yet amount g the ca- 
lamities of theſe times, we micht reckon the ſultefine 
of Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, fince it Was © 
ſtrange example of injuſtice and cruelty, that à noble 
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by his fide, It is ſituated between tvo pillars on the zument 
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of the chapel Of St. Thomas Becket, oppotite to che * * any 
\ | it 
of Edward the Black Prince, It does not apperr if 


epitaph was placed upon this monument, 
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on Jeared to the king by his excellent qualities, 
—_ by the hatred ot the clergy he implaca bly Pur- 
15 4 ti Gy TU 1. '. [1115 ki; rt, call ed lord ( Cobham, WW as 
0 1 ublic nod ACCU < < bY the clergv Of herely, in 
"hy | int nz ieveral ot \W ickliff' 8 0 Ni! INS, ATC ( Propa- 
—_ thein in the dioceſes of London, Rocheſter, and 
Heretor 1; againſt whom allo ſome ſelect inquititors at 
Oxford prelet ated his name, with a 
concluſions, V\ hich they had collected as heretical, The 
king, nccnted by the arch} ep (Thomas Arundel) 
ſuggeſtions againſt the Loitards, was farther made to 
4. 5 that they had tet un bills in various places, 
threatening, that a hund ed thoutand perſons h. 225 de- 

Wall tha 


clared tucy were TE! ady to take up arms a2; ain 

o ed the Ar Io ſormat ion, CLIVE 4 Amon; Y - thele lg rd L Th = 
bam vas reputed the chiet. he k ing he ard the com- 
pant of the at chbithop, and, being at Kennington, 
prom:'ed to confer with lord Cobham lumſelf, which 


accordinaly he did, urging him to tubmit to the cen- 
ſure of the church, and be obedient to the archbilhop. 
But Cotham humbly told his majeſty, that he owed 
nis f ue ion only to nimſolt, whom God had placed 
| e rent to 30vern 11s Dee ple Of Ingla nd: 


f 
as to the pope "of Rome, ts. owed him no ſervice, rhe 
would he pay him any; find, 


onvinccd in his 
conlcience That he was the great Anti- A . 
« on of Pet 


dition, and the open Advert Go 
was 38 to the re p, With power 
to cite, examine, and Pry as tlie canons of the 

churen in ſuch 5 had GCC e. $ 

the arch biihop now heed out a citation for him to 
appear at his Court at a certain time. This citation 
was deltecced to lord Cobham by John Butler, a gentle- 
man of ihe pre y- chamber, becau'c the tummoner durſt 
not do it himlelf; and the archbiſhop, that nothing 
might be wanting, cauſed copies of it to ve ſet upon the 
the cathedral of Rocheſter. Theſe being 
cuickh palles down, the clergy were greatly 1 | 
more ſo, becaule the actors ce Wa no the re 
Lord Cobham, - ths la- 
lice of his enemies, and his own danger, re! ale to ap- 


Par; shercupon he was excommunmcited tor contu— 


a5 us ODie vice 


| IC Was C 


Th aaiwer 
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mien, and further proceſſes were iſſued out againit 
him. i: the me ui time he wrote a form of his faft U, 
and preſents q it to the king, who refuted to receive it, 
but (uiſtered him to be cited even in his own preſe nce; 
wr 1 Cobham, lor is purg gation, ff. re q 4 hundred 


ats and elquires, but this was not accepted. Ie 
then 1, according to his de gres: and the law ot arms, re- 
quired]: trial by lingle combat with either Chriſtian or 
aan as to the truth of his faith, the! king and] council 
oy excepted, ins likewiſe was not nitted, o 
that las * H obliged to appear before the arc! biſhop ; and 
bus ſutira gans; where, after ſeveral examin: 00h, Ne an- 
ered with luch vivacity of {pirit and COUr: 
camocation was amaze d. and at a lots 4 to reply. 
5 was, notwithiltanding, 0 emnly condemned for a 
e and committed tot he Tower of London: and 
4 5 lame fynod the arch! viſhop paſſed a decree, 

That the -oly < Scriptures hould not be tranilated 


Pa | 4 
Int ' 
uo the Engliſh tongue.” As to Cobham himlelt, 


Perg 


> th: I. che 


3 * made an eſcape from the Tower into Wales, 
IIC 

"72K; u Saxe an occaſion to his euemies to raite new ſea- 
5 and they confidently ailured the king, that he 
Q 115 


in St. ( Ne had a deſign upon his life, and that 
Order to (+ tr 3 Holborn, Bo were io moet-th 
Alan's aj the the monalleries of WY eltmunſter, St. 
che al the religious houkes in 1,ondon, and the 
1 after mid; 5 e king, therefore, 2 
venty thouf 2 Bk engered the field with an ar my of 
Cap fachen = 8 where, as their enemies relate, 
(ec | 5. © 585 ity perlons, who declared they Came 
in thoſe da obham. But their friends alledge, that 
Often _ days ot perſecution, ſuch aſſemblies h. Ad been 
BY og 50 hang the goſpel preached, winch other- 
i not enjoy; ſo that in this place, then 

Wn with Outhes, and unit tor ar: Ules, thote 


Wer - 
c Vs 5 to hear John Beverly, a pious divine; 
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great number of 
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but lord Cobham could not be found, though the King 
had promiſed a thouſand marks to any perion that 
{ſhould take him, and alto great privileges to any town 
or City in Eng]: ind WR ho was dliſcovered: by which 
it may be guefled, ! Walſingham, that near the 
Whole Kingdom then e his opinions; thirty- 

leyen of that aſlembly were condemned, of whom ſeven 
were conſumed with fire; Sir Roger Acton, Beverly, 
and Morly *, were hkewite executed as traitors in Ja— 
nuary 1414. 

Upon archbiſhop Arundel's death, in February 1414, 
renry Chicheley, who was hkewiſe an enemy to the 
Lollards, was, by the king's conlent, and the monks 
of C antoroury; elected to that exalted ſtation. But the 
politic elect neither accepted nor refuſed, but left it to 
the will and pleature of the pope; who at firſt was diſ- 
pleated that they had proceeded to far without his di- 
rections; yet was ſoon pacified by Chicheley's ſubmiſ- 
tion, and ſome particular gratiſications. This man, 
though not ſo conſpicuous for his birth as Arundel, was 
Fe as ſtrong for the clergy, and more in favour with 
his king, as the ſequel proved. His firſt eflays of both 
were ſufficiently ſhewn in a parliament held at Leiceſter, 
where the former deſign againſt the church lands was 
revived, and a bill exhibited accordingly ; in which 1t 
was demonſtrated, that the temporalities upon which 
the religious and other {ritual perſons lived o luxuri- 
outly and waſtetully, amounted to three hundred and 
twenty-two thouland marks yearly ; and that bc 
{aid {fun 


ſiddes the 
, Civers religious houſes poſſeſſed as many tem- 

poralities as would maintain fifteen thouſand prieſts and 
clerks, allowing to cach man ſeven marks a ven „ 
according to Hall, cauled _ corpulent abbots to 
ſweat, priors to frown, the poor triars to 
curle, toohih nuns to weep, , all the merchants 
and here 


of the church to fear that Babel would fink : 
indeed the exceſſive power began to diminith, when, 
by the authority of this parliament, 3 a hundred and ten 
priorics allen were ſuppreſſed, and all their polleſſions 
given to the king and his heirs ſor ever. T. herefore, to 
Tt the impending ſtorm, it was politically concluded 
15 V "Chicheles y and others, that the moſt effect 
was to find th 


Pill, 
z 


tlic pou 14 


the 


ual courie 
e young king lome other employ ment {or 
tlic vigour of his courage, "which miglit othe weilte prove 
(Ju Ngerous to them. Accord ingly they yu red it ne- 
ceſſary to turn his thoughts te ) War, and to {olicit his 
ambition, by reminding him of the title he had to the 


crown of France, deſcended to him by the mighty 
Edward the Third. Therefore, in a formal premedi- 


tated {pecch before the king in parliament, the arch- 
biſhop ict forth his ma jeſty' S UNQU: *ftionable title to the 
realm of France from the moſt illuſtrious of all his pre- 
decefiors Edward the Tlurd, “ who bravely attempted 
to conquer by arn 15, what he co uid not obtain by a juſt 
treaty. That hi us majeſty had the ſame title to demand 
that crown, and the tame caſons to denounce war upon 
aretutal.” He added, © that as he was ict 185 that 
the French would oppoſe their imaginary Salic law 
ageünſt that claim, ſo he knew that they old contra- 
dict themlelves in aſſigning the original of that law; 
and it it were granted that ſuch a law was in being, 
yet France was n dot concerned in it. For it was in yan 
for them to pretend that it was made by Pharamond 
the founder of their monarchv, when no mention vas 
nade of it until above tour hundred years atter his 
death: and this was when Charles the Great, returnipg, 
from the conqueſt of Saxony, part of hi army 1 aged 
the Sula, and teitled between that rie 
and from the name of the former ue: called a 
Gauls : which new colon) deteſting the vicious manners 
of the German women, by a law prohibited that {ex 
from inberiting lands in their {ſmall dominions. But, 
what was this to the French nation? how could they 
prove that by this law their crown could not deſcend to 
any daughter of their Kings, when it maniteſtly appear- 
ed, that The title of the great Vepin, tne claim f-+ lugh 
Capet, the pofleſhion of Lewis the Saint, et al 
the French kings to that day, were derived iron lewele 
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338 HILTON T UF 
heirs? ſo that the name of the Salic-law was but an il- 
luſion to debar the Engliſh kings from their claim to 
the French crown, But granting that ſuch a law had 
always been obſerved, yet it was contrary to the laws of 
God, and the cuſtom of all nations; ſo that the French 
alone violated the ſtatutes of Heaven, and lighted the 
laws of mankind, that they might devolve their crown 
on whom they pleaſed. But if his majeſty would ex- 
tend his righteous arms into the bowels of France, no 
true Engliſhman would refrain from devoting his life 
and fortune to the glorious ſervice of ſo great a king. 
And in full perſuaſion of the juſtice and ſucceſs of the 
war, the clergy, beſides their extraordinary prayers to 
Heaven, had given {uch ſums of money to maintain it, 
as had never been granted to any of his predeceſſors.“ 
This ſpeech, which elevated the thoughts of the whole 
aſſembly, was ſtrenuouſly debated and examined by the 
earl of Weſtmoreland, governor of the marches of 
Scotland, and the duke of Exeter, uncle to king 
Henry. The former thought it moſt ſafe, firſt to 
check the Scots, as the neareſt and moſt certain ene- 
mies; but the latter judged it better policy to begin 
with France, the root and ſupport of the other, eſpe- 
cially ſince it was now diſtracted by the grand factions 
of Burgundy and Orleans. The arguments of the lat- 
ter ſoon prevailed with the king and his brothers, who 
being young, and fired with the proſpect of new glories, 
they became impatient to fignalize their courage againſt 
the old enemies of their country: and the fame ſpirit 
being diffuſed through the minds of the reſt of the no- 
bility, they all declared for a war againſt France; which 
being thus reſolved, the parhament which met at Lei- 
ceſter was prorogued to Weſtminſter. There the king's 
generolity was ſhewn to Henry Percy, ton to the famous 
Hotſpur, who was now reſtored to the earldom of North- 
umberland, and to all the lands and dignities which 
his grandfather and father had forfeited to the crown. 

The war againſt France being determined, an em- 
baſſy was diſpatched to that kingdom, which firſt de- 
manded the crown of France to be reſigned to king 
Henry; but ſoon after deſcended only to require thoie 
provinces which his predeceflors had poſſeſſed in that 
kingdom, together with the French king's daughter, 
the princeſs Kathcine, to be married to king Henry, 
with a portion of t. millions of crowns, two of which 
were to equal an Eiuvliſh noble. Theſe demands were 
thought extravagant, and being rejected, others were of- 
tered by the French, but without effect. A ſecond 
embaſſy was lent over iu the beginning of the following 
year, which, infiiting upon the fame demands, was at 
laſt diſhonourably treated. The dauphin, by way of 
derifion, ſent king Henry a tun of tennis- balls, intima- 
ting that his youth and practices had been more agreea- 
ble to thole, than the rough exerciſe of arms. But the 
Engliſh king, fired with reſentment, declared, that he 
would return his preſent with ſuch dreadful balls, as the 
gates and walls of Paris ſhould not be rackets ſufficient 
to rebound. 

King Henry now made preparations to invade France; 
and reſolved to vindicate his cauſe by an open war.— 
Having about eight hundred thouſand crowns in his 
treaſury, he furniſhed out a ſtrong fleet, and, beſides 
his own ſhips, he hired ſeveral tranſports of the Hol- 
landers and Zealanders. He raiſed troops, provided 
engines of battery of vaſt bulk and force, and appoint- 
ed the rendezvous of his fleet and army to be at 
Southampton upon the twenty-fourth of June, 141 5. 
The people cheartully contributed the neceilary aids of 
men and money, and the nobility, according to cuſtom, 
brought their JE of ſoldiers into the field; and 
the mouths of men were filled with the diſcourſe of 
conquering France. The French, dreading theſe pre- 
parations, {olicited the Scots to make inroads into Ing- 
land ; but Sir Robert Umfrevil, a knight of the gar- 
ter, with only four hundred men, engaged the Scots 
army, conſiſting of near two thouſand, and defeated 
them; atter which, with three hundred and ſixty pri- 
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ſoners, he returned to Roxborough Caſtle, of whic 
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h be 


The French monarch finding his deſigns Ineffe&yz 


reloived to fend an embaſly into England to endeavoy 
to promote an accommodation. The principal wk 
lador was the archbiſhop of Bourges, who, with M 
reſt, was ſolemnly introduced to king Henry at w. 5 
cheſter. The ambaſladors paid their reſpects to Dh 
and made an offer of ſeveral territories in France a | 
gether with the French king's daughter the pn 
Katherine, and a dowry of eight hundred thouſang 
crowns in gold, it king Henry would immediately gi 
band his army, and conclude a peace. Theſe ropa. 
{als occaſioned ſeveral conferences, but the king and i 
friends inſiſted upon larger demands, which being te. 
{uſed, war was immediately denounced to profecute the 
king's juſt rights to the crown of France. When tie 
ambaſſadors heard this, they forgot the reſpect que t) 
crowned heads, and they, in contempt, laughed a 
the king and his council; and the archbiſhop of Boye. 
ges, with the higheſt indignation, told the king. that 
he was ſo far from having a right to the crown of 
France, that he had none to that of England, which 
belonged to king Richard's heirs. After this they de. 
manded a ſafe conduct out of his dominions, and that 
he would fend his anſwer, in writing, under his hard 
and ſeal. The king bore all this ſtorm of words with 
great temper ; and, though a provoking indienity us 
offered him, he would not violate the laws cf nati ns, 
by injuring the perſons of ambaſladors. He granted 
them all that they laſt demanded, and fatisfied him 
with letting them know, that they might go when they 
pleated, and that he would fova follow them into 
France, not as into their country, but his own right- 
{ul inheritance, which he would recover by the all- 
ance of Heaven, and the power of his ſword. 
King Henry having diſmiſſed the French ambaſſador, 
proceeded in his journey to Southampton, where he 
deſigned to embark his army; but before his arrival, 
by the advice of his council, he cauſed copies to be 
drawn of the treaties which had been made between bis 
father Henry IV. and the court of France, concerning 
the reſtitution of Gaſcony to the crown of England, 
which treaties were now, by the French, openly violated 
and neglected. Thele copies being firſt ſealed by a 
public notary, were ſent to a general council then ft. 
ting at Conſtance, under the emperor Sigiſnund and 
other princes of Europe, that all Chriſtendom might 
know what injury was done to him by the faithlels de- 
ings of the French, and that, contrary to his nclinat!92, 
he was conſtrained to take up arms in viadication of tis 
rights. Being arrived at Southampton, he lent Aut. 
lope, his puriuivant at arms, with another letter tothe 
French king, written in Latin, with renewed proteta- 
tions, that © it was not avarice or ambition that moved 
him to war, but a juſt deſign to recover bis rignts 3 
therefore he once more required him to reſtore tao 
provinces which had been ſo often demanded by ls 
ambaſſadors. That it was only the fear of God, an 
love of peace, that made him ſo moderate in his ce» 
mands; for which reaſon he was now ready to relinguilk 
fifty thouſand of the crowns offered in marriage wit the 
princeſs, if with her he would deliver up What his 10 
deceſlors had anciently poſſeſſed in France. 1 
delire was to enjoy a peaceable life with that cxcche, 
princeſs, in whom he thould be happy; but he de, 
not do any thing to the prejudice of his rights an of 
nour,” The French king in his anſwer declared, 11 
« The demands of the king of England were oy N 
and that it was ſtrangely prepoſterous for one » 0 . 
love to a princeſs when covered with the blood 0 5 
father's ſubjects. But ſince he was reſolved 20 ef 
enemy, and in an hoſtile manner to enter his Jones 
he ſhould find him prepared to make uch oppe® 
as ſhould eatity repel him.“ 1 an the laſt da of 
King Henry being ready to embark on tue 1 
July, a diſcovery was made of a dangerous c Bk 
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ſormed againſt him in the army, —_ my e put 
1 to all his deſigns: for the French embracing 
* tunity of working upon the diſſatisfied ſpirits 
11 WM the Engliſh nobility, managed a private in- 
of 2 Richard, carl of Cambridge, brother to the 
ingue Vork; Henry Scrope, lord treaſurer; and Sir 
duke yt rev, a privy-counlellor ; animating them to 
rn againſt the crown and the life of their prince. 
- oa on which deſign, a vaſt ſum, no leſs than a 
"ion bf French livres, was remitted them; which 
made the French ambaſſadors ſo confident, that when 
they returned, they declared, that the King of England 
would either alter his purpoſe of en France, or 
loſe his life in the conſpiracy. The Cefign of theſe men 
as to raiſe an army, and carrying Edmund, earl of 
Marche with them 1nto Wales, to perſuade him to al- 
ſume the government, as true heir to the crown, in de- 
exxce of Henry of Lancaſter as an uſurper. Yet ſtill 
they were to make ule of King Richard's name, and Sir 
Thomas Grey was to procure One out of Scotland, who 
nearly reſembled him, in order to induce young Percy 
to join them with a competent force. This deſign 
was diſcovered, by the conipirators, to the ear] ot 
Marche, with the greateſt threats and ſtricteſt obliga- 
tions, but the carl foreſeeing the diſmal coniequences to 
the nation, generouſſy, revealed it to the king himſelt, 
who was extremely chagrined at the ingratitude of thoſe 
men he had fo ſignally favoured. Having ſecured their 
perſons, he in a public afſembly of his nobility and offi- 
cers told them, © That ſince they had conſpired to mur- 
der him, the head and father of the people, it was not 
to be doubted, but that they allo marked out thoſe 
brave men for ſlauchter, to their country's ruin, and 
their own perpetual infamy : therefore ſince they had 
been guilty of ſuch an execrable crime, they ſhould, 
without mercy, receive the juſt demerits of their vil- 
hny,” Whereupon the criminals were led out to exe- 
cution, which was performed in the fight of the whole 
army. The carl of Cambridge had wrote a ſubmiſſive 
and pathetic letter to the king to obtain his pardon, 
but could gain no greater {xvour than to be beheaded 
with Sir Thomas Grey, while lord Scrope was put to 
the moſt infan;cus puniſhment ot drawing, hanging, and 
quaitering, Alter the execution, the king again ex- 
preſed his refentwents before his nobility and officers, 
and further declared, „That if they would be faithful 
to him in this ju war, he would not only be a partner 
with them in all hazards, but alſo foremoſt in the dan- 
ger.“ Moved with this generous declaration, they ex- 
prelied their loyalty in joyful acclamarions and vous for 
his ſafety and ſucceſs, proteſting, that while they were 
able to draw a ſword, they would defend him againfl 
the lecret plots, or open force of his enemies. The 
King rejoiced to hear the expreſſions of ſuch a general 
affection, and hoped that, all diſcontents were ex- 
tinguiſned in the blood of the executed traitors : but 
5 the ſcenes of futurity are beyond the · proſpect of all 
uman wildom, he did not ſee that this conſpiracy was 
but a park of that flame which afterwards broke forth 
to conſume the two houſes of York and Lancaſter. 
W being attended by his two brothers, the 
" rence and Glouceſter ; his uncles the duke 


- by According to Rapin, book x1. he did not ſail till the 18th 
119th of that month. 


þ The 21ſt, according to Rapin. 


Ae de Grac e was formerly called Frangois Ville, 
DK 8 lt is the capital of a government of the ſame 
* 122 part of Caux in Normandy. The town is 
8 tolerably well built, Havin been ſeized by the 
conſiderat it was delivered up to queen Elizabeth in 1362, in 
rench avs of the aſſiſtance which ſhe afforded them. The 
r recovered it the next year. It is a place of 
oundland and other parts. In April, 1757, 

w down the playhouſe while Sampſon was 
The candfe. and upwards of a 4 perſons loſt their lives. 
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of York and carl of Dorſet, with the earls of Kent, 
Cornwall, and Huntingdon, and a great body of nobi— 
lity and gentry, ſet fail upon Wedneſday the 7th of 
Auguſt*, with a fleet of fifteen hundred veſſels, and an 
army conſiſting of fix thouſand men at arms, and 
twenty-four thouſand archers, beſides gunners, engi- 
neers, artificers, and pioneers. On the 1 5th of the 
lame month, the king arrived at the mouth of the river 
Seine in France, and landed his forces at Havre de 
Grace, within five miles of Harfleur d. Here falling 
upon his Knees, he defired God's aſſiſtance to recover 
his right, making proclamation, upon pain of death, 
that churches ſhould be ſpared from all violence, that 
church- men, women, and children, ſhould not be hurt, 
abuſed, or injured. Then conferring the honour of 
knighthood upon many of his followers, he aſſigned his 
ſtandards to men of the greateſt ſtrength and courage; 
which done, he aſcended the hill near adjoining, and 
rom thence took a view of the town of Harfleur, re- 
lviving to make that the firſt effay of his fortunes in 
Fiance, The town being ſtrong and commodioufly 
ieated between two hills, the king took. poſſeſſion of 
that neareſt the fea, at the foot of which he cauſed a 
deep ditch to be made, and filled it with water ; and 
raiſing the rampier to a great thicknels, he erected mary 
ſconces of earth upon it like little caſties, ſet thick to- 
gether, between which were narrow {paces for the ſol- 
diers to ſally out as occation required, The intrench- 
ment thus fir:thed from the rock to the ſca, and the 
horſes, ammunition, and proviſions ail brought on ſhore, 
the king with the greateſt part of his army, marched 
up the hill; his brother, Clarence, was ſent with ſome 
regiments to occupy the otter hill, which proved to be 
a nine nules march, on account of the windings and 
turnings. This being gained, the king commanded his 
{hips to caſt anchor as near the town as they could with 
latety, by which the place became beſieged both by ſea 
and land; he then mounted his artillery, began his 
mines, brought his work cloſe to the ditch, prepared 
faſcines to fill it, and ſoon gained the lower town. 
Within the town Monticur Gracourt was governor, 
who, accompanied with {ome noblemen, and a hundred 
knights and eſquires, together with a conſiderable force, 
{allied out of the caſtie upon that quarter where the earls 
of Huntingdon and Cornwall lay, by whom, with loſs 
on hoth fides, they were repulſed, the gates fired, ſome 
breaches made, and fire-works thot into the ſtreets, 
which greatly annoyed the beheged. But nothing diſ- 
couraged them more than the mines made under the 
walls; againſt which, though they often counter-mined, 
and bravely fought hand to hand with the beſiegers, yet 
they ſoon found that jt would be of little advantage to 
them ; the walls being likely to fall, and ſuch breaches 
made in them, that they perceived king Henry was re- 
ſolved to carry the town by ſtorm. Whereupon Gra- 
court the governor, forelecing the danger, deſired a 
parley, and promiſed to ſurrender. the town, if not re- 
lieved by a certain day which he aſſigned. While the 
king lay before the town, he ſent a letter of defiance to 
the dauphin of France, in which he challenged him to 
ſingle combat, that the lives of to many men might be 
ſpared, and their conteſt honourably decided by them- 
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the harbour is formed by two jetties of ſtones. A very cu- 
rions phœnomenon is obſervable in the harbour of Havre: the 
water in it does not begin to ebb, at leait ſenſibly, till three 
hours after full tide, inſomuch that fleets of a hundred and twenty 
ſail have often been obſerved to ſail out of it in one tide, even 
with the wind againſt them. "The cauſe of this uncommon 
phcenomenon is generally aſcribed to the Seine, whoſe current, 
croſſing the mouth of the harbour, comes down with ſuch 
force, as ſoon as the ſea begins to retire, that it confines the 
water in the harbour till it has ſpent its ſtrength, which is ge- 
nerally in about three hours. ; 

$ Harfleur, (anciently Hareflot,) is ſituated between two 
mountains at the entrance of the Scine, 
conſiderable ſea-port town in the neighbourhood of Havre de 
Grace; but when the latter was found to be more convenient, 
the former was neglected, and is at preſent only capable of re- 
ceiving ſmall veſſels. 
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ſelves 3 on condition that it the dauphin fel. i be en | tinual ſkirmifhes upon his marching army, the 
N . f Lk. 5 
counter, the crown of France and its dependencies thoull J down the bridges, cut gown trees, ILOPPC c 
8 "a ST _ 13 . 20 . , 1 X f 
be delivered to king ec. after the pretent French þ ways, ſtuck ſharp ſtakes in the fords an, , 
the Gofeoed being re- J laid ainbulcades, and convered all kinds of 
Kine” $ Ceath. In tn 8 mean t1 ime the 9: neger ee, IC aid MPLOUTCAUES, ANKLE CON -) SSL SL SINUS ot * JV} 
duc ed to oreat nec! ties, (oOltcited t! K for r. I. ts (1 th Countries tnrougn ien tt) IC FE, 1g. * 
. ' + \ 0 1 - by d ! . Ab cas % 4 * THE nie Vere ez. 
which was often pro miſed; hut with 10 Hite ect, that, Bb yk JO: By which methods th ey re afonahh : 
at . upon the 22d of September, Gracourt the go- | cinded, tit it | ing Henry and his own army woula | 
vernor reſolved to ſubmit; and accordinoiv, with twenty - | enthared, who now was arrived at V1 ron, with ade 
. . . ' 1 bf 4. . $4 1 
foun lelect Captains and burahers, he came out of the þ to pals the river Somme at B. n ue: but that b. he 
town to kno Henry, who then i: ( in hi Pas! l unte 5 ind 0 Well fortified agunt * him, he changed Ive th 
* 1 | g © 1 4% 4 14. | * a i 
a cloth of ſtate, his nobles about him, and the cat of . cok marched by Vormes, and encam; wed ; » 2 
9 0 | 1 1 ' - 5 17 a , I, ; 1 | © = 
tine upon his right band, bearing his calket with an inmtending to have Nall the river at Port (2 bl 
imperial crown upon it, betet with jewel: ol neſtimablc } but that being alio ſecus „ He Pate. d along the 55 W. 
value. 1 hc governor Aan N the res Nt. Al no tem- | largeſt, while ths L"ICIICH UV MNATC hes dup I the a 
{elves 1t th © KING'S < icet, donverct 0 1 TRE \ th Th l. e 01 bank, unde T7 thc Conduct : jf * aarie 8 dle Albert, con nl . 
the town, acco [ding to the covenant ande betivecn , of France. K. 118 Henry Toll endeay: uring to ay = 
them, which was a ceflation of arms for fire daus, and | river Somme, reiolved to try it even at the mouth, ac 
then it no relief came, to {urrender the town to him, paſſing by Amiens, Bowes. and Cothy, he enc amm th 
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and t» deliver into his hand 


ſtanc 


ſthirtv of their Principal 


men to for hte or death at his own n tie þ 
reſt were to Gepart without armour, we: INONS, OT ANY 
of their goods: and thus was this important town lur- 
rendered, after having been b liegel hve weeks. 

On the 0 dbb day one of the king's b rothers made 
his entrance 1n great pomp, and tendered to the inha- | 


bitants an oz th ot fidelity to king Henry, and {ent ſuch 
as retuted into Ungland. He gave hbertv to all the ec- | 
cleſiaſties, and 10 the lad! les 10 0 Out in their 1 \ 1 ha- c 
bits, ittietly forbidding all im: modeſt and licentious be— 


bavicur to them; after which they were by the Englift: 


mrnithed with bread and wine for their Juurncy to 
Rouen. The garrilon and oſticers were made hpritoners 


and the town was abandoned to be D und le! 
re, who enriched themſelves witli the {froils of 
crown opulent by piracy; but in exact obierv- 
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command, thev forbore offerin: ; the 
leaf? VIC lence tothe chaſtity of the WOmen, F. Ing Een — 
IV 8 Ci3t3aAnce into the town Was not Welch triumph OT - 
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namcats, like Cælar's in to Rome, but in the molt hum- 


ble manner rr ine barctoot th rough the itrects to the 
church oi 8 Mamas, where he (Olemy ly gave thanks 
to ti:c Girer of; Avic. ry tor the Di tperity of his arnis 
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great civility, and entertaired iuntable to their rant, 
Deigring to fortif* on oarriion the place, hc cleared 
it of omen and children 01 as cl, Dor, and ditca! 

people, whom he ſuffered not only to carry with chem 
what they could, but gave to every one five [os ter: 
Pre:ent tubſhilence. Fe took Care likewite to 1 e 
the place with new inhabitants, in the ſtcad of tune ro- 
moved, and to that end iffued out a prociat ation 


throughout England, that all perions who would come 
over and ſettle in Harficur, [{.ouid have houtes {ecurcd 
to them and their heirs: upon which invitation, great 
numbers of Engliihmen traniplanted themiclves and fa- 
miles tiither. At laſt he conſt. uted his uncle Beaufort 
ear! of Doriet, governor of the town, with v. , om he 
joinecl Sir John Falltati; and having repaired th 
Hications, he placed a 
land! ſelect men. 


r gourr wary goe rr Tt . K Ser 


rt 
garriton in it 'of about _ 0 thou— 
The teaton being now far advanced, 
and the army extremely diminithed by ſlaughter an d 
diſtemper, it was relolved to lend the remainder into 
winter-quarters at Calais and the neighbouring villages. 
But for the glory of the F neliſh name, and that there 
might be no appearance of reproac h to a victorious king, 
it was Iikewtte reſolved not to go by fea, but to march 
directly t rough the enemics' country. 

The French court notwithltandins was divided with 
factions, while under a weak and diſterpered king > the 
great men tought to make themſelves greater, and the 
COMINON enemy endangering rail, king Char les, the duu- 
pln, his brother of Ponthicu, the king of Sicily, 1 the 
dukes of Berry and Bretagne, with the whole Power of 
2568 e atlembled at Rouen, and in council concluded, 
that tlie In, lith. (hould be engaged before the y Teac 16 15 
Calais, and relolved immedlat ely to incomunode King 
Heary as much as poſlible. This was attcrapted oon 
aller lis r | from Hariicur ; tor beſides their con— 
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A valley adjoinin 25 here he command el Ins arch 

Prov de Tal es ſharpe ned al both ends, which a \ {tt x 
proved of ſingular utc to him. hn! Hearing by | 

ſpies that the river was tordable at Bet! encou . 

negligent guard of the forces ol Se. Quf mon's, "a n 
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11 t the day in OTC toil and | ng marches, the nicht | 
were 9010 and wet, "I" the French were alxars ho: 
ing about them without intermiſſion, According ti | 
French writers, thele crrcumitanoces moved | 
to offer the reltitution * Llartleur, and other: 
tages, provided he might be allowed a tree pat | 
Calais. But, however, he gained great relief 
Ja Lee An piety he ule in thole Darts; for th Ns | 
was in the nudſt of enemies " "nd his {oldicrs DIC 
with want ot necetlarics, he commanded, upon pa of 


that none of his ins thouid rob am church; 
in which, when one ol his men had offen, led, he {irit 
cau ted reſtitution to be made, and then 9 uniſhe! the 

ender with death. The fame 91 this act induced 


hues t 
mon people, contrary to the ſtrict com 


1 it] 
death, 
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Front! ing, frequently to ſupply the fainting Eugen 
with their 0:41 proviſions. In this ee ee, 
MATCH th! gh infinite dift: 1 in fevcral p 
until about the ead of October he arrived in view 0 
the trench army near Ao 1Court, in the county ct d. 
aul; upon n. 82 of which, he comma 

horieinn to al 505 d be whole ariny ! 

with ever and Pands lifſted wi fo Heavcn, 

divine altift, Ince to make ti: n 5. JUS, 


11 1e i re 110 ly «THY IN NN 10 f 118 3 Ang Henry and 


e town of Calais the g d IV Alert in de 
with the dukes of "Ole 1115 and Bourbon, lent three he- 

1.1 1. 3 rp A 
ralcls to the king of England with a challenge 0 give 


um battle, I AVINg it ED to ali: gu the 
Ihe ng hoon: ably entertained the 
then! Lack with rich marks of hts 

employed two of his own to ſiguity to the Þ ren b. 
nerals, that they well knew thit of late he lad cont 
nued a conſtant march, and they might have fought him 
when they pleaſed ; therefore if they deſired a gener 
battle, there was no need of appointing time: und place, 
ſince they {hould always find them in the open field: th. 
is ES At care was not ty . 9 any thing um th Ol him 5 
elf; and as he would not be the ark aggret lr, lo Was 
3 attacked, he would not ens that h. 
was relolved to continue his m. 534 and 2 . 
Per endeavoured 10 Pbrevent Run. i; Ul N lind dang. 2 i 
the attempt: thercfore he advilcd them not to 0j or 
ne Pat. We, that thote fies mie "Vt not be 1 rel wit! 

Chriſtian blood. On the 2oth of October, the [rene 
gencrals ſent again to king Henry ; to lg ily, That U 0 

would vive him battle on the Gaturday toll. | 
gave the herald two hundred crowns, and 2 7! 
aid now being {ure of battle, he rode ,cvcr 
mour, and uſed the molt engaging methods to! 
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eurace Of his brave (oldiers, who were all refolved to 
find their ground, notwithſtanding, the vaſt diſpropor- 
* of the reſpectixe armies. ARG David Gam, who at- 
ned the King with a party of W elſhmen, having been 
ar to review the ſtrength of tlie enemy, made the fol- 
ſet g Jaconic report to his royal maſter: May it pleaſe 
= liege, there are enough to be killed, enough to 
de taken priſoners, and enough to run away.” Indeed, 
the odds as to number were exceeding great ; for the 
Engliſh army conſiſted of no more than nine or ten thou- 
and men, whereas the French, according to their own 
writers, amounted to A hundred and forty, and fome lay 
a hundred and fifty thouland men; and allo with this 
remarkable difference, that the French were freſh and 
rieorous, and well ſupplied with proviſions; and the 
Enghth wearied with long marche=, and great ſufferers 
through want of food. Thet- advantages made the 
French ſo confident of victory, that they thought of 
nothin? leſs than the ruin of the whole Enghih army, 
and be to repair the diſhonour which had been brought 
won their nation at Crefly and Poictiers. They now 
rolved, ſince they had inclotecd them, that none should 
ene the ford, but the king and his chief commanders, 
who ſnhouid he reſerved for the ornaments of a triumph. 
They divided the imaginary ſpoil among themtelves, diſ- 
poled of the pritoners, and propoſed to lead the captive 
Ling to Paris; commanding all the neighbouring cites 
ind towns to make public rejoicings as for a certain vic- 
tory, and by way of derifion, they ſent a perion to king 
Henry with this inſolent demand, “What will you give 
for your ranſom ?” His anſwer was, that © he hoped 
within a few hours to reduce the French to ſuch a 
condition, that they ſhould have the {utc care of pro- 
riding ranfoms.” As they were fluſhed with the 
aſſurance of victory, it was no wonder that they icorn- 
fully rejected the herald whom the prudent king Henry 
had fent with offers to reſtore Harilcur, and to com- 
penſate all the damages of the war with other conceſ- 
ſions, if they woul-! pen to him a trce and undiſturbed 


the French commanders were again{t coming to a bat- 
tie, and particularly the old duke of Beriy, who had 
himſelf been an eye-witneſs of the Englith valour at the 
battle of Poictiers. 
King Henry finding his offer :cfuſed, with invin- 
eile bravery reſolved to conumit his cauſe to God, 
and the valour of his ſoldiers; and having the night be- 
lore the battle called council of his ofiicers, he declared 
that hace the implacable enemy would be ſatisfied with 
nothing but their blood, there were now no hopes of 
ſatety but in the protection of Heaven, and their own 
courage: that it they would rely upon thoſe two, they 
had no reaton to fear an army lo far exceeding 
them in doint of numbers: therefore thev ſhould 
prepare tor the glorious battle, not doubting but he 
would be their deliverer. This important might Was 
Crelelsly bent oy the French in ſeaſting, triumphs, and 
WU the inſults of mercileſs conquerors; but by the Eng- 
hin walchings, valiant reſolutions, and a manly regard 
: Wer emergent circumſtances ; having their ſpirits all 
8 We Np by the cheartul ſound of warlike in- 
de Wh 0 3 Te the important morn approached ; 
e rns 1 2 the field, preſſing torwards as 
Wan Fe ory, t err horſe being their greatelt ſtrength. 
= bon ertul force of which, king Henry, with 
332 Placec his archers on cach fide of his main 
10 ah ch erg well detended by ſharp piles or ſtakes, 
cularly he 45 moveable at pleature. But parti- 
ns Sor = ae bow-men of extraordi- 
meds ne, 10 1 ity to lodge themſelves in a low 
hem fr re a deep catch of water might ſecure 
N the horle, and the buthes cover them from 
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ne, vir Philip Stanhope, not being created 
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ſight. Che flanks of the army were guarded by woods 
on lides; in one of which the king placed, by 
way of ambuſh, a ſtrong body of horſe, with orders to 
attack the enemy 1n the rear when the battle was joined, 
which they ſucceſsfully performed. The van was com- 
manded by the duke of York, which ſtation, as a place 
ot moſt danger and honour, he had defired ; and with 
him were joined the lords Beaumont, Willoughby, and 
Stanhope “. In the main battle, clad in complete ar- 
mour, rode the king himſelf, his ſhield quartered with 
the royal arms of England and France; on his helmet 
for a creſt, he had a bright crown of gold framed after 
the imperial faſhion. On the other fide the French 
drew up in three lines, the firſt was led by the conſtable 
of France, the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and 
leveral other of the principal nobility, who all trove to 
be foremoſt in endeavouring to obtain the honour of 
the firſt charge. The ſecond line was commanded by 
the duke of Berry, the earls of Alencon, Nevers, and 
many others. The third was commanded by the duke 
of Brabant, the earls of Marle, Forquenberge, and M. 
de Lorny. The right wing was led by Arthur, earl of 
Richemont, and the left by Lewis de Bourbon. In 
(hort. moſt of the French, and among them thoſe of 
the highett quality in the nation, had enlifted in, and 
were preſent with this army, except the king and the 
davuphin. 

ihe tuo armies, thus drawn up, ſtood in order until 
between nine and ten in the morning, when the heroic 
ng Henry, riding along the front of his battalions, with. 
the molt enlivening looks, geſtures, and ſpeeches, ani- 
mated the courage of his ſoldiers. He told them, 
That they were now entering into the molt glorious 
held of honour, which by their valour might prove 
more renowned than thoſe of Crefly and Poictiers.— 
That as for his own part, England ſhould never be 
charged with his rantom, nor any Frenchman triumph 
over him, but death or victory ſhould be his certain fate, 
as he expected it would be theirs.” The loldiery in- 
pired with new valour at the gallant behaviour of their 
King, an{wered him with triumphant acclamations, 
and defired to be led on immediately to the charge. 
The dukes of York. Clarence, and Glouceſter, ad- 
viſed his majeſty not to ſuffer this their frſt ardour to 
cool; but he, weighing the nughty conſequence of the 
battle, would not precipitate any thing, but proceeded 
with a moſt admirable conduct, as well as the nbleft 
courage. He was unwilling to quit the advantage Ot his 
ground, and ſtood expecting the French to give the firſt 
charge; but when he found they did not advance, and 
that the eager impatience of his men was no longer to 
be reſtrained, hie exclaimed, „ Since our enemies have 
intercepted our way to Calais, let us break through 
their army, in the name of the moſt glorious Trinity, 
and in the molt propitious hour of the whole year.” 
Then alighting trom his horſe, with a reſolution to put 
himielt in the {ame danger with the meaneſt of his ar— 
my, he commanded his ſtandards to move forwards, 
and the archers on the right and left to advance upon 
the enemy. 

The arrangement of the battle was committed to Sir 
Thomas Erpingham, an old experienced knight ; who, 
with a truncheon in his hand, led the way, and gave the 
ſignal for engaging by throwing it into the air, at which 
the whole army gave a loud and terrible ſhout. But 
perceiving the French did not advance to meet them, 
they halted; and, with a ſecond ſhout, the archers in 
the van began the engagement. Thele being lightly 
clad, uſed their bows with fuch ſtrength and agility, 
that their yard-long arrows, drawn up to the head, 
pierced with irreſiſtible force wherever they fell. At the 
{ame time the two hundred bow- men in ambulh per- 
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the 14th of Charles I. carl of Cheſterfield. The perſon here 
meant, fays L'indal, was Sir John Cornwall, aſterwards lord 
Stanhope, Vid. Dugdale. 
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formed wonders, every arrow, as it were, being winged 
with inevitable deftruction. A thouſand ſelect French 
horſe bravely advanced againſt the archers in the van, 
and with great fury endeavoured to break them; but 
were ſo terrible annoved, that they raſhly advanced 
without orcler, the hindermoſt ranks preſſing thole be- 
fore, inſomuch that they ſoon became a confuſed mats, 
reſembling a tumultuous rabble, rather than orderly 
troops; and the horſes ſinking into the miry ground, 
törmented hkewile with arrows, were grown furious, 
and would no longer yield to the government of their 
ut the bow-men perceiving the French ad- 
vance with that ferocity, retired within their ſharp- 
pointed pikes, which covered them in the front and 
both the flanks. The enemy in their heat and fury 
ipurred their horles on theſe pikes, with which their 
breaſts, ſides, and ſhoulders, were greatly galled, ſo 
that they flounced and plunged, and either tumbled on 
the ſpikes, or throwing their riders, impaled them. 
The Englith continued to overwhelm the difordered 
enemy with ſhowers of arrows; and the French troops 
being thus diſcomfited, fell back with ſuch precipita- 
tion upon their main body, that thev broke their order. 
The archers ſeeing their rank opened, with great bra- 
very threw away their bows, and with iword anil bat- 
tle-axe ruthed into a cloſe fight: for though the French 
men at arms at firſt tought valiantly, and repulſed 
them, yet being difordered and broken, they could not 
luſtain a ſecond charge, but were entirely routed, and 
the greateſt part of them deſtroyed. 

In the nan time the victorious Henry, at the head 
of his main body, advanced to charge the ſecond line of 
the enemy, which yet ſtood firm. In this rencounter, 
he acted not only the part of a general, but allo of a 
common ſoldier, and his excels of courage made him 
hazard a life on which alone depended the ſafety of his 
wholc army. He fought with great bravery in the tront 
of his forces, where his perion was expoled to lo much 
danger, that eighteen French gentlemen having com- 
bined together to kill him, penetrated ſo near to his 
perlon, that one of them with a battle-axe ſtruck him 
on the creſt of his helmet. But thus bold action was 
tatal to them, for they were all ſlain upon the ſpot ; and 
here the valiant David Gam, formerly mentioned, ſig- 
nalized himſelf in defending his prince with the loſs of 
much blood, and at laſt with the life of himſelf and 
two of Ins relations; of which ſervice the king was ſo 
:-nfible, that as they lay languiſhing in the field, he 
gave them the honour of kmghtiood, as the only ac- 
{.nowledgement he could make for their bravery. Still 
the fight continued with great obſtinacy and fury; in 
wich the duke of Glouceſter being ſtruck down with 
attle-axcs, the king gallantly {ſtood over his brother's 
ody, dcicnded him, and ſaved his life; where he re- 
cerveit fo violent a blow on his head, that he tell on one 
Knee, wiule two gentiemen, whole armour was like the 
king's, were killed. The Englich, ſtill encouraged by 
their glorious king, at length broke the lines of the 
French battalions, and put them into ſome ditorder ; 
for their horſe, which had been galled with arrows, were 
now ungovernable; and the Engliſh horte, placed in 
ambuſcade within the wood, rwwthul forth with a mighty 
(out, and furiouſly attacked their rear. The duke of 
Alengon, luppoiing the battle loſt, and diſdaining to 
ſurviwe the fatal day, preſled into the thickeſt of the 
figlit, and! attacked king Henry in perſon, crying out 
that he was the duke of Alengon, and, with a furious 
blow of lus tword, clave off a great part of the crown, 
which was tlie creſt of his helmet. This fo rouzed the 
Engliſh monarch, that with redoubled force, he not only 
ſtruck Alencon to the ground, but, with his own hand, 
flew two ot his tollowers. Thoſe who were about his 
majeſty's perion toon {urrounded the duke, and, with 
many wounds, cauled his death, While the generous 
king endeavoured in vain to ſave ſo noble a competitor : 
tor the faithful Engliſh, enraged with the fight of their 
prince's danger, could not be perſuaded to ſpare a lic 
that had put his to the leatt hazard, 
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The French troops in the rear were yet in 9. 
order, and it they had not wanted courage, might feat 
renewed the battle; but when they ſaw the 9 
lines of their army entirely routed, they were dithe N 
ened; and obſerving that the Engliſh horte wheeleq x 
to charge them in the rear, they fled without ret} = 
The Engliſh ſoldiers then made a great flaughter ar... 
them. Some flying troops of the enemy again alli. 
which the king oblerving, and conſidering the num | 
of thoſe that fled were more than all his army, he c., 
a command to them by a herald to leave the n 
threatening, that it they preſumed to withſtand Ira, 
torious arms, he would ſhew them no mercy; » hich f 
daunted their nunds, that they immediately oheye, * 
withdrew; only fix hundred men at arms making a "oy 
of reſiſtance, were immediately put to the fword, hy % 
Engliſh ſoldiers. The victorious king thought he had 
cleared the field of all his enemies, when ſudden}; % 
was alarmed with a noiſe that the French had entered 
his camp and plundered it. For ſome troops of th. 
French, who had fled firſt, underſtanding that the kino 
camp was weakly guarded, ſoon broke into it, eithe- 
aiming to retrieve the diſhonour of their defeat, or 8 
vetous of booty; and, having eaſily overcome the fe 
that were placed for its defence, they robbed the tent; 
and carriages, and carried off the king's crown, glory. 
ing in the noble ſpoil, as it. they had been victorious, 
It was now the cloſe of the evening, and the kins he. 
came apprehenſive that the numerous enemy, thoweh 
broken and diſperſed, might gather into 2 body add 
ſurround him in the dark. He knew that the number 
of priſoners exceeded that of his own men, and that i; 
was impoſſible, at the fame time, i fobt and fecure 
them from deſtroying his own toldiers; which nations 
apprehenſion, together with the intelligence of the ar- 
rival of freſh troops, forced lim upon an action fo cot- 
trary to his mercitul and generous temper, that he cou! 

not refolve upon it without the higheſt regret ; he com- 
manded all the priſoners to be put to the tword, exceyt 
thoſe who were of the grcateſt note; which order, 
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though in appearance barbarous, was gendered neceſſaꝶ 
by the extrenuty of his affairs. He then ordered his 
forces to prepare for another engagement, who, thoug 
weary with fighting three hours, and many of them be- 
ing wounded, yet they readily obeyed; and with ther 
former reſolution, marched to beat them out of their 
camp; but they having haſtily plundered it, toon Jett 
it, and were got beyond the reach of purſuit. The 
bale ſurpriſal of the king's carriages, which was one 
main cauſe of the ſlaugahter of the French priſoners, was 
ſo generouſly retented by the duke of Burgundy, that he 
impritoned the chief actors, and deſigned to have put 
them to death, had not his lon, (to whom they pre. 
ſented king Henry's ſword, the guards of which were 0 
gold, belet with jewels of great value,) interfered in 
their behalt. 

Thus, by the mighty valour of king Henry and the 
FEnglith, a glorious and wonderful victory was obtained; 
yet this great prince was juſtly ſenſible of a fuperior caule, 
and that evening, at the head of the remaining pat 
of his army, he lolemnly praiſed the Sovereign o the 
univerſe for his ſucceſs, directing the 115th plain te 
be ſung; and at that verſe, * Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but to thy name be the glory,” he copy 
manded all his army to proftrate themſelves to be 
ground, as a token of their deep humility. Atte _ 
the preſence of his nobility and officers, anc Ve French 
heralds, who were to obtain for leave 10 bury thc 
dead, he declared, That it was not his OWN, but * 
Almighty band wluch had gained lo great 2 victory 3 
and that the diſimal fight they had pelore rg” 
was ordered by the divinc juitice to UE the ns 4 
France.” He then put the queſtion, n form, n 
the French and Englich leralcls, whether he ny 
king of France was to be acknov edged victor: . « 
having the honour adjudged to hin, he aſked tne 3 
of the next caſtle, to which an'wer was made 1.0 
court.” Then ſaid he, It this, to all qa * 
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led THE BATTLE OF AciNcouRT.” After 
be c got night growing late, he marched with his 
1 N ſoldiers out "of the "held to Maſconcelles, where 
the —_ had lodged the night before. In this memorable 
artle were in, on the ſide of the French, the general 
* ber conſtable of France; the admiral of 
e dukes of Brabant, Bar, and Alengon ; the 
wy 0 ters. Marle, Vandemont, Blamont, Rouſſy, 
"1 Faukenberge; and many other noblemen, of 
wh) a long lit remains upon record. In all were de- 
troved about ten thouſand men, of whom ſeven or 
elt rh cl were ſaid to be of noble birth, and above 
.drod of them princes, who had banners carried 
_ in the field. The account given by Elm- 
that there were killed one archbithop, 
| fix earls, ninety-two barons, fifteen hun- 
od Lights, and ſeven thouſand elquires and gentle- 
men. Of the priſoners ſixteen hundred were men of 
quality, among whom were the dukes of Orleans and 
Bouch n, the marſhal Bouciqualt, and the earls of Eu, 
Vendoſme, and Richemont. All this was effected with 
avery inconfiderable loſs on the part of the Engliſh: 
Walfngham only reckons the duke of York; uncle to 
Ling Henry; the young carl of Suffolk, four knights, 
ure, and twenty-eight common ſoldiers ; 
a Others, with more probability, account the 
er of the Lain to be about four or five hundred. 
don the day after the battic, the twenty-ſixth - 
October „king Henry took his march towards Cala 
and paſſing the bloody held, he ordered ſearch to = 
made for all the Englith, whom he cauſed to be in- 
terred according to their quality; but he took the bo- 
dies of his uncle the duke of York, and the carl of 
Suffolk along with him, 1n order to their being more 
honourabiy interred in England. Then viewing _— 
army, he, in an animated ſpeech, applauded the 
oor of which he had ſeen ſuch admirable elſects i in 
the victory he had fo lately gained: yet he admoniſhed 
them, to aſcribe all to the tavour of the Almighty, 
who had wrought a miracle, in making fo ſmall a body 
of men victorious over ſuch a numerous army, to abate 
their vanity and preſumption. He further added, that 
he could not but adore the Divine Providence for its 
care of the lives of his ſubjects, that to few had fallen 
in battle : vet he could not behold ſuch ſtreams of 
blood, but the fi ht of ne own tellow-toldiers affected 
him with the moſt tende compaſſion; therefore he 
had derformed the laſt rites due to ſuch magnanimous 
touls, in bu: ing their bodies, that they mic »ht not be 
IN el ty s and vuitures, In his march to Calais 
mp J=er _ 189150 ſhe ed the moſt obſiging behaviour 
to us none priloners, the dukes of Oricans, Bourbon, 
and the tet, ; ana entertaining them at dinner, he with 
We 85 Net t modeſty condoled their cendition, and ap- 
© we their v: our, attributing nothing to hum Melt, 
out to the God of armies, which had deſigned to pu- 
lh the cr Ving fins of! 2 rance ; and after di inner he pre- 
ented to cvery one of them a robe of rich damaik ; 
ng the lame inclinations to Peace, as he 
i 5 Yeoan the war. Atterwards when the 
"Ra cans appeared very melancholy, and de- 
0 cating, the King with the moſt engaging air ſaid, 
r good coulin, [ have not conquered YOu, 
Nan 6h. mY pane in merit, but becauſe God would 
b ul 0 A 1 pope tor their heinous tins ; and if he 
2 oY wr them, it is not decent for you to 
Shortly Pn 3 or to repine at his proceeding.” 
ok of hs RA " Ha xe of Burgundy, enraged at the 
© Neves, Gor ot _ the duke of Brabant and count 
threatening Tn a herald with a gauntlet of defiance, 
: with the utmoſt revenge. The king 


himſelf; ; 
France 3 


—_— 


umly returned the gauntlet with this prudent anſwer, 
that he has no reaſon to be my 
m heartily lorry for the death of his 
is not to be charged upon me or my 
if he pleaſes to come to Boulogne, he 
tisfaction out of the priſoners | have In 


* Go, tell your maſter, 
enemy; that I a 
others, which! 
Oldiers; and 

ll receive la 


for 
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my poſſeſſion, that the French atone arc guilty ot their 
blood, and of them he is to require it.” As this 
battle was highly afflic ting to all France, to it affected 
the Dauphin to ſuch a d. egree, that he Ned {ſhortly 
after, | 
On the 16th of Noveinber the triu mpan t king left 
Calais, and embarked for England; and, 


al ton Ci}: 
countering a violent ſtorm, arrived ſatele at Dover. 
where he was received amidſt the arcclomations of his 
rejoicing ſubjects, who were atlembled in vail crowds 


along the ſhore. Arriving near Cantor! 11r 
bithoj , abbot, and monks met him in that n It 
bits; and as he approached London, the mayor and 


IT w 


| aldermen, together with about four hundred of the 
principal citizens in their gowns, atten ed his coming 
on Blackheath ; and at St. Thomas of Watering, the 


clergy of the city waited on him in a fole 
with the reiics of ſeventy faints. Such was the luper- 
ſtition of the time. As he pafſed through the ſtrects, 
he law both fides of the u ay hung with the richeſt 
ipeſtry, wherein were repreſented the glorious actions 
of the Engliſh kings in war; he peard pl. alms and 
hymns ſung in joy for his victory. Yet {ill giving all 
the glory to God, he declined his own praiſes ; and in 
all this triumph would not permit his dented helmet, 
and bruiſed armour to be carried before him as the 
trophies of his daring valour, but exprefsly forbade it, 
as too vain an affectation of glory. At St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral he alighted from his horſe, and made his offer- 
ings with the utmoſt devotion ; and then proceeded to 
Weſtminſter, where his palace was prepared for his re- 
ception, and for the accommodation of the chief of 
the French priſoners. In the morning the mayor and 
aldermen, with two hundred of the citizens, attended 
his majeſty with a preſent of a thouſand pounds in gold, 
in two golden batons worth five hundred pounds more, 
which were received with the moft oblizing marks of 
gratitude. Then that all his ſu wects might | join with 
him in praiſing God for the ſucceis of His arms, 
pointed days of tha: \styiving to be obſerved throu n all 
his dominions: and that he might perform the latt rites 
to the memory of the duke of York and the earl of 
Suffolk, he ſummoned a great number of bithops and 
abbots- to celebrate their obſequics, the former being 
buried at Fotheringay in Northa imptonſhire, and the 
latter at ivvhelme in Oxfordihire. And thus concluded 
that great and memorable year for the glory ot the 
Englith nation 1415. 
The wars between 3 
alarmed all Europe, and: 
fired, that the C Chriſtian 755 Ces mizht unite againft the 
common enemy Turk, Sigiin und the CmPeror, a 
man of great iſdom and adilities, employed his me- 
diation, with a view 3 make war upon the Turks. 
Intending to vilit both. tl cio Welter n monarchs, he went 
to the trench court in the beginning of 1416, attended 
with eight hundred horle, where he carncitly ſolicited 
bing Charles to a ccommodate matters with the Engliſh; 
and tinding an outward appearance that he was Teady 
to embrace the motion, he took with him the arch— 
biſhop of Rheims as ambaſſador from the French king, 
and travelled in the ſame ſtate to Calais. Here the 
governor of the town, the earl of Warwick, with the 
Sarriſon in arms entertained him at king Henry's charge 
with ſo much honour, that his Imperial majeſty was 
charmed with the reception, and atterwards acquainted 
the king that no Chriftian prince had a knight equal 
to him for wiſdom, good breeding, and courage; 
and that if all courtely were loſt, it might be found 
again in the carl of Warwick. After two days con- 
tinuance, thirty of king Henry's (hips arrived, in 
which the emperor embarked with a noble retinue, 
conſiſting of a thouſand perlons, amo: whom were 
the count palatine of the Rhine, the duke of Milan, 
and many ſovereign princes both of Germany and Italy. 
On the 29th of April he landed at Dover, where he 
found the duke of Glouceſter, conſtable of the cattle, 
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with many Engliſh nobility on the ſhore; who boldly 


ſtepped into the water with their drawn words, as the 
emperor was ready to {et his foot on land, declaring, 
That if he came as a mediator for peace, they would 
receive him with the honours due to the imperial dig- 
nity: but if, as emperor, to claim any authority in 
England, which was a free kingdom, they were ready 
% oppole his landing.” The emperor affuring them, 
that his thoughts were free from any tuch deſign, and 
that he came to eftabliſh peace between England and 
France, the Engliſh nobility received and conducted 
him in an honourable manner. At Canterbury ae was 
met by the archbiſhop of that fee, at Rocheſter by the 
duke of Bedford, at Dartford by the Duke of Clarence, 
and at Blackheath by the king himtelt,” not only with 
that reſpect which his dignity and merit challenged, 
but with an affection que to a perſon related to him by 
the marriage of Barbara, daughter to the carl of Zilie, 
the king's coulin-german. His entertainment was mag- 
niticent, and his charges all borne by king Henry, who 
the more to honour him, inſtalled him kright of the 
Garter at W indſor, after the moſt ſolemn and pompous 
manner; and the emperor ſo eſteemed this honour, that 
heaiways wore the collar when he fat in any aftembly. 

Shortly after the emperor inſiſted upon the bulinets 
for which he came, and carneſtly entreated that a peace 
might be concluded with France, in which he was 
calmly tend by the Engliſh King; but upon new dit- 
putes {or 4 haus o men in the territories of Rouen, the 
Idea at that tunc was lad aſide, and could not ſuccced, 
leſt the French fhould ſuppoſe him diſcouraged at a 
mall lois. Yet the emperor, continuing his intercel- 
tion for peace, had probably effected it by his perſua- 
nons, if the French had not about the lame time laid 
liege to Harficur, both by ſea and land. For not 
long before the carl of Dorſet, governor of that place, 
having made an inroad into the county of Caux, in 
Normandy, was attacked by the earl of Armagnac, tlie 
conſtable of France, and to diſtrefled, that hc was 
forced to retire into an orchard, with the loſs of three 
Hundred men. After which, in his march toward 
Harfleur, hie was intercepted by the carl, with tuch 
numbers and tuch advantages by the ſea- ſide, that the 
conſtable was lo ſure of victory, that he ſent a herald 
to the car; 


ar of Dorſet to ſummon him to turrender him- 
iclt and his troops priloners. To which Dorſet he— 
roically replied, “ That it was not the cuſtom of the 
nah to viel without lighting, nor was he fo con- 
ch 35 to lurrender to an enemy whom God might 
deliver into his power.” Upon which Armagnac 
narched fiercely down the hill to ſeize his prev, but 
was % vigoroutly annoyed by the archers with a per- 


v1. 


valour and bravery, prevailed againſt the incquality of 
numbers, and defcated the conſtable, with the lots of 
twelve hundred of his men, and the great hazard of his 
own perlon : which victory was the more contiderable, 
Ince the number of the Inglith, according to Wal— 
iingham, was no more than ſifteen hundred, and that 
of the French fifteen thouland. To repair this dit- 
grace, the conſtable firſt hanged up many of his men, 
and after a renntorcement he beficged the town of Har- 
Heur by land, while the viſcount Narbonne, vice adniural 
of France, with a large fleet entered the mouth of the 
Seine, and did the ſame by water. 

King Henry hearing of this news, immediately re- 
called Ju; ambatladors, the biſhop of Norwich and Sir 
Thomas Erpingham, then in commiſſion for an accom- 
modation wit France; and the emperor perceiving 
that the trench took all advantages, and that king 
Henry wan not bear ſuch uſage, judged it in vain 
LO make any further endeavours ; therefore he relulved 
to Lye them ng the lad cihets of war, and enter into a 
leaonc with the hing of England, which was zoon con- 
Clugnl tis Clcct ; „That fince his Imperial ma- 
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zeſty, deſiring to eſtabliſh a general peace in al 
Chriſtian ſtates, had endeavoured to compole all rb 
ences between France and england; and "Ra 8 
French King had induftrioufly declined all alles 
might contribute to the happinels of either : ther * 
the king of England, and the emperor Sigiſmund Pp 
entered into a ſtrict alliance mutually to fuppor Na 
detend each other againſt all perſons, the church = 
pope of Rome only excepted. That neither en 
ſhould purſue any deſigns injurious to the other: 1 
vantage ; but contribute all they could to the an 
ment of each other's honour and benefit. That R * 
out any act of hoſtility. the ſubjects of both ** 
ſhould have tree hberty of trading in all their Fanny 
nions, paying the uſual tolls and cuſtoms, That ne. 
ther of the two princes ſhould allow {anuary ty *r 
rebel or exile of the other's {ubyects ; nor ſhould engage 
in any war, without the knowledge and conſent 0 S 
other. That both the princes might proſecute the 
againſt France for the recovery of their rights; 
that they ſhould mutually aſſiſt each other f. 
taining of that end. And, it a peace ſhould be con- 
cluded with France, and the demandcd territories he 
reſtored, they ihould mutually maintain each other in 
the poffeffion of them.” © The league was concluded 
and ſigned Augult the 1 zth, 1415, and not long after 
confirmed in parhament. 

In the mean time the French, who had experienced 
the weight of the FEnoliſh arms, and feen that king 
Henry nad recalled his plenipotentiar;cs tor peace, . 
ſolved to fit out their grcateſt naval power, beth t 
block up | tarfizur, and annoy the Hngliſh nation. But 
becauic the Hrench king could not ſuddenly Provide 
uch a manber of thips as the occation er. quired, ne 
hired of the republic ot Genoa eh large CATTACKS, 
and other veſicls fromm Spain and Flanders, which with 
his own ibis made a flect of tire hunered fall. Thee 
cruiſing about the Britiſh ſcas inſulted many Englh 
merchant thips, which ſo cxalperated king Henrv, thi: 
he deſigned to have gone in perſon againſt them, bu: 
the emperor difluading hun from the attempt, 
charge of that cnterprize was committed to his brother 
John, duke of Bedford, accompanied with the earls of 
Marche, Oxtord, Huntingdon, Warwick, Arundel, 
Saliſbury, and Devonſhire, who having between thre? 
and four hundred thips, and twenty thouland men on 
board, rejovlved to engage the French fleet. Shortly 
after a fierce and long rencontre took place, in which 
the valour of the duke of Bedford and his brave 
adventurers fo far prevailed, that the French ſlups were 
moſt of them diſabled, funk, and taken; and, accort- 
ing to Harding, their loſs amounted to twenty thou- 
land men. Immediately after, the duke {upphed Har- 
ſicur with ammunition, proviſions, and other necet- 
ſarics, which the garriton were in extreme want ct. 
This circumſtance ſo much diſcouraged the conſtable 
D' Armagnac, that he broke up the fiege, and returned 
to Paris. Thus extraordinary ſervice was 10 much ad- 
mired by the emperor, that he openly declared.“ [hat 
England was happy in having to excellent a king, but 
the king more happy in laying iuch courageous ang 
aftectionate {ubjects ;” aid cover atter (hewed a Pater 
cular eſteem lor the duke of Bedtord. 

The emperor's affairs being finitlied, and 
tertaimnents oratefully acknowledged, he prepare 
his return to Germany, and king Henry, te 90 ; 
more honour, accompanied him to Calais; Khete ws 
their arrival, the duke of Burgundy repalted to paß 
homage to the emperor ; which duke tome mon. 
tore, had concluded a truce with the car: of 9 
in behalf of king Henry, for the counts 01 Flandern 
and Artois. Henry, therefore, in hopes OL 4 Eyed 
amity with a man of his intereſt, lent his Drown © 
duke of (ilouceſter, and the car! of Marche 10 Pee 
hofloges aw St. Omer's tor Burgundy 5 late Ane, es 
conduct, with whom he ſent the car! Ol 1 
elcort him to Calais. His reception was e. hond 
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te forme! performed lu homage, anc 
with t » he rene my the truce for two years 
. 15 whic 25 were fo di {pleating to the Lee the 
nocror was COndemn: ed by them for ausmenting thoſe 

«ries in France which he Preton w d he came to re- 
"i by anim ating Burgundy again t Orleans, and en- 
* | king Henry '; yanity in the thoughts he had 
cer artail — of prev: ailing 2 againſt a weak ki ne 2 This! 15 
-.-:ain, from the archives of this kingdom, that ſecret 
cles were nech at Calais by the duke of Burgundy, 
Vcation of king Henry's title, in which he ac- 
U vledaed him tobe th 2 rightful king of France, and 
| ding would declare himſelf for him in due time. 
naler months after, as though he had forgot that 
5 ment, he ee and Iworc ton league 

4 king anc 9. Lal phin 01 France hy ainsi the 10 
1 and., and ac ted according]v. 

Itter the duke of Burgundy's departure, the king 
| for his return into Engl. ind, and the emperor 
5 by {ea to Port! in his way to Germany. 
of obtaining a peace between E noland 
ad was extreme ly diſſatisſled that he had 
in an uni uccetsful mediation; he 
ſhifting diſpoſition of the 
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- known between two princes. - After the moſt ami- 


the erapcror {et fail for Dort, to which 
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parting, 
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was attended by the duke of Glouceſter, Sir 
Tiptoft, and many other Ungliſh knights and 


dentlemen, to whom he priejented a thoutand crowns 
n gold; and hkewile tent many rare aud valuable pre- 
tente to king Henry, as pledges of his gratitude and 
From Dort bis imperial maje{ty repaired to 
council of Conſtance, which had now con- 
4d near three years. As the Englth had bore a 
er. cat thare in this council, we cannot the 
Nations of 1 it 1n (lence. - 
Ine churches eds oa Chriitcndom had been diſ- 
{pace of twenrty-nine Years, and now in- 
luitcrably alicted thr rough the ſchilmatical ambitions 
NYUNA, ned by three p apal monarchs, mounted ente St. 
| 5 chair. each of them 10 violently gratis the 
joints of it were torn alunder, and the 
ple crown ſo battered by their tu! mi: unt execr ations, 
bat it was rendered unfit for an ny of their heads. The 
CE e Were Beneclict XIII. clected by tl S 
Gregory XII. tet up by the French; and 
| XXIV. pr. ferred by the Italians. To prevent 
the RE ariſing from this furious ſtruggle, the 
Pinces of Chriſtendom appointed a general council to 
De held at Conſtance in Germany, which be: gan in Fe- 
buy 1414, and continued above the ſp ace of three 
ars; to which were atiembled the emperor, tne pope, 
| of the Rhine, four patriarchs, twenty - 
VEN C: Ms korty-ſeven archbiſhops, 4 hundred and 
0 oultops, barons, and gentlemen, with 
thoirattenk dants, above thirty thou 1nd: To this coun— 
Ku ing Henry ſent the bithops of London, Saliſbury, 
Iehheld and Coventry, Bath and Wells, Norwich, 
Mere ord, and St, David's, with the abbot of Weſt- 
ter and prior of Worceſter, accompanied alto with 
te _ of Warwick, to make the nobler appearance; 
UAC! miclves and attendants amounting to eight hundred 
horte: ſo that it was doubtful whether thi zeir honour- 
a oy pres more graced the aſſemb! Y, Or their learn- 
coun, rer ment impre oved the whole body of the 
ral or two of theſe bit hops were made cardi- 
„and of the dlürty {elected to aſſiſt the cardinals in 
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or OY and Wells were choſen, and the biſhop 
Fr: 1 N \\ | oro nominated for pope ; but he him- 
Otho C Tr che man that ſucceeded, which was 

Olo da, by the name of Martin V. whole coro- 
allon was with mighty Im; agniticence tolenuuzed by 
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maid Bridget canonized for a faint, and that England 
0 . _ * — 
was male a nation in rank before Spain. 
1 11 by i — _— 1 5 g : LH * 
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Called A 10 I in London. u Orlet | ee 
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his title to the French crown, where the 9 0 chancel- 
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lor, + > of W incheſter and cardinal, in the kings 
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>chalt made an cloquent oration, r the carncit 


2 his P had to make a NC ace With the French, 
Fhich their! king Conti ally oppo! ed, and, ag . tlie 
uw of arms, denied upon ranſom "ns clellver the prifon- 


ers taken at ee ſo that the peace to bo ex- 
pected muſt be burchaf vc] by the ſword alone: To 
which the whole body conſented, and granted the kins 
a ſubſidy and a te: ith, which was graciouſly accepts F 
but 1t was not ſufficient to defrav the might tY Ca 
the deſigned expedition, therefore the King was obli 2d 
to pledge Is crown to his uncle the bithon of Win- 
cheſter jor a Jarge ſum of money, as he did teyeral va— 
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ſuable jewels to the lord mavor of London for ten 
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toms of Exeter; Which reward, t though liber 
thought proportionable to us merits and N 

The emperor's mediation b England and 
France being "4 fruttr 1 . Dy he Cuhons of the — F [ ench, 
king Henry dildained to rolinguith hi right to olten 
deni anded, therefore ro-afft ng his cl: in, he began 
the year 1417 with great 55 lor And 
having got M things in readinets, with a powertul 
army, he reſolved upon 2 fecond e xpedition into France, 
taking advantage of the two Prevalling factions in that 
kingdom, thole of Pare nndy and Orleans ; in which 
the king of France joined with the former, and the 
dauphin with the atter. King Henry's flect conſiſted 
of fitteen hundred fail, having on board many lords 
and men at arms, with twenty live thouiand, five 
hundred, and twenty-ſeven {oldiers, beſides a thouſand 
Carpenters, artificers, and labourers. But betore his 
departure, ke appointed his brother John, 
Bedford, protector of HHngland during his abſence z 
which done, upon the 28th of July, he took ſhipping 
the fails of his own vetlel being ot Purple filk molt 
richly embroidered with gold. On the iſt of Auguſt 
he landed in Normandy, ſtriking the inhabitants with 
terror, ſo that they fled from the ſhores, and left the 
country without men or cattle; N ON ich, that twenty- 
five thoutand of them retired to zretagne; 10 formid- 
able was the approach of the E vg No looner had 
king Henry {ct his foot on land, but he honoured forty- 
eight of his brave tollowers with knighthood ; and then 
gave ſtrict orders, upon pain of death, that the perſons 
of eccleſiaſtics, 0 of women, ſhould be inviolable, 
and likewiſe all others who ſubmitted themſelves to his 
government. 

King Henry began with taking a view of Harfleur, 
after which he laid liege to Conqueſt. one of the {trong- 
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Augult, and gave, together with the revenues belong- 
ing to it, to his brother the duke ot Clarence : and 
to the earl of S Saliibury, the commander of his ſecond 
line, he gave the caſtle of Damvilliers, which about 
the fame time he became maſter of; allo that of Louvre 
to the earl-marihal ; and thele were the firſt that were 
inveſted with any revenue in France. He then marched 
againſt Caen, one of the capital cities of the province, 
which place was ſtrongly fortified, well garriſoned and 
{tored with proviſions, lo that nothing was wanting for 
a vigorous defence. Yet the king fat down before i - 
and his batteries not being able to make the defired 
impreſſion, he attempted it by mines, and deſtroy ed a 
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* See Appendix to this Book, No. IV. 
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reat part of the wall; yet ſtill the beſieged made a no- 
le defence, and bravely drove the Engliſh back from 
the breach. Nevertheleſs Henry, ſeeing that they could 
not long ſubſiſt, unwilling to carry it by ſtorm, which 
would inevitably have ended in the deſtruction of the 
inhabitants, whom he ſought to make his ſubject, ſum- 
moned them by a herald, and promiſed them mercy; 
which they, in hopes of relief, utterly deſpiſed. Here- 
upon he proceeded to a ſtorm, which was ſucceeded by 
a great ſlaughter, until the king ſtayed the fury of the 
ſoldiers, and cauſed the citizens to qiſarm themſelves, 
ſetting a ſtrong guard, as well to keep his men from: 
pillaging, as the inhabitants from hoſtile attempts: and 
they that diſobeyed were either put to death, or obliged 
to procure ranſom, which was frecly diſtributed among 
his officers and ſoldiers; by which regular act:on king 
Henry here gained the eſtimation of a great commander, 
and an upright prince. The report of his clemency 
and generoſity to thoſe he had conquered ſpreading 
through the country, the governors of the neighbour- 
ing towns ſent to him the keys of their gates. Lhe 
king, to invite and encourage the people, made a pro- 
clamation, that thoſe who voluntarily ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to his juriſdiction, ſhould enjoy all ſafety, and 
numerous privileges under the protection of his govern- 
ment. King Henry proceeding in his conqueſts, upon 
the 1ſt of December fat down before the ſtrong town 
and caſtle of Falaiſe, and though it was the midſt of 
winter, with invincible patience he continued the ſiege 
till the 2oth of the ſame month, when the garriſon of 
the town, being no longer able to hold out, deſired a 
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offered for his apprehenſion. Not long after th 
Powis took him in Wales, after a noble ref, 10 
many wounds ; and brought him to Weſtmi 
he appeared before the parliament. Havi 
fore outlawed upon treaſon in the king's 
excommunucated by the archbiſhop for he 

adjudged upon the record and proceſs, that h 
be carried to the Tower, and thence he drawn 


lord 
ſtance and 
nſter, Where 
ng been he. 
bench, and 
rely, It Was 
e ſhould 
through 


the city to the new gallows in St. Giles's Fields, fh. ar 
to be hanged about the middle, and burnt hangin 80 fr 
chain. All which was performed n a w 


| | vith the hig] 
crations ot the prieſts, who adjured the peopl 


pray for a man who was * certainly going to | 
cauſe he died in obſtinate rebellion againſt th 
Thus died the great lord Cobham ; and as 
firſt noble blood that was ſhed in England 
count of religion by popith malignity 
any {uffered a more cruel martyrdom. 

In the year 1418, the unhappy kingdom of Francs 
was more and more filled with the miterics of ney 
which king Henry projecuted with ſuch unwearied vi 
gour, that he heſieged and took towns in the depth of 
winter, nor could all the rigours ot the ſcaſon {top the 
progreis of his conqueſts. Io make the quicker ad. 
vances in ſubduing Normandy, by beſieging mam 
towns and caſtles at the fame time, he divided his army 
into ſcveral bodies. The duke of Clarence at the head 
of one of them beſieged Chambroiſe, and the caſtle & 
| Beche-Lovvn; the ſurtender of the firſt being Wy 


teſt exe. 
© Not ty 
ell, be 
1 Pope,” 
this was the 
land on the ac. 
» 10 perhaps never 


the 4th of May following. The duke of Glouceſter ll 


parley, and ſurrendered upon articles, too long for in- 
ſertion in this place. 

While this courageous prince had, by a rapid con- 
queſt, in four months recovered a great part of thoſe 
dominions which anciently belonged to the Engliſh 
kings in France, the Scots thinking his own kingdom 
unprovided, and hoping to make advantage of a diſ- 
contented party in the nation, invading England with a 
powerful army, and waſted the country with fire and 
{word. Theſe ſtill pretending that king Richard was 
alive, under the conduct of the duke of Albany and the 
earl of Douglas, brought along with them a counter- 
feit king, and laid fiege both to Roxborough and Ber- 
wick, where all imaginable methods were uſed for the 
taking of thoſe two places. But before they could ſuc- 
ceed in their extraordinary attempts, the protector John, 
duke of Bedford, and the duke of Exeter, had made 
ſufficient proviſion againſt them, and with an army 
marched into the north, where, joining with the earls 
of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, their forces 
amounted to a hundred thouſand men, a great part of 
them well formed and regular. A remarkable inſtance 
of the ſtrength of the nation, which beſides the forces 
employed in France, could on a ſudden raiſe ſuch a 
vaſt army. To cheſe joined Henry Benet, archbiſhop 
of Vork, who was ſo decrepid with age, that he was 
borne in his chair about the field; and the fame of his 
arrival, and the dread of the great Engliſh general, to 
diſcouraged the Scots, that they broke up their ſiege, 
in great diſorder, and retired into their own country, 
leaving their baggage behind them. This was fuc- 
ceeded for a conſiderable time after with great devaita- 
tions made by the Engliſh in many parts of Scotland, 


The king's affairs thus ſettled in the north, the | 


clergy were much eaſed by the ſecuring of lord Cob- 
ham, their great diſturber in the fouth ; who had lately 
made new ſteps towards the expoſing of their errors 
and oppoſing their exorbitant power. But one main 
complaint againſt him was, that he had defaced the 
pictures of the ſaints in many mals-books ; ſome of 
which were ſhewn to the people at St. Paul's Croſs, 
where the preacher inſinuated that the offence was done 
to the triumphant ſaints in Heaven. A parliament 
being then atlembled by the protector's authority, for 
a ſupply of money againſt France, it was there thought 
+ matter of that importance, that a great reward was 
4 


another body of the army into the county of Conftar. 
tine, a large neck of land reaching into the fea, oppo- 
ſite Portland on the Engliſh ſhore. The town and 
caſtle of Vire were agreed to be ſurrendered February 
the 21ſt, and the like agreement was made about &. 
Lon the 12th of March. On the 16th of the fame 
month, the town and caitle of Charenton capitulated; 
on the following day Pontdown was delivered to him, 
and eight days atter St. Saviour le Vicone. The ſtrong 
town of Cherburgh made a ſtouter reſiſtance than any 
of the reſt, but at length was forced to capitulate in the 
latter end of Auguſt. While thete and ſeveral other 
places were taken by the Engliſh, king Henry, after 
ſome new offers of accommodation, reſolved to beſiege 
Rouen, the capital oft Normandy, a city {trongly for- 
tified with extraordinary walls, towers, and a vaft ditch, 
and containing a very numerous garriſon. The citi- 
zens allo. preſuming upon the ſtrength of the garriſon, 
and in their own numbers, which were near three hun- 
dred thouſand, reſolved to defend the place with the 
greateſt vigour, and to endure all extremities, rather 
than ſurrender, fince to that one place the inhabitants 
of Normandy had brought all their treaſure, account- 
ing it their laſt refuge and retreat, and by a prudent 
foreſight had been diligent to ſortify it in the beginning 
of the war, 

The king after he had taken Pont de I'Arche, eight 
mules diſtance from Rouen, and accounted the key ol 
the river Seine, laid cloſe ſiege to this important place: 
but underſtanding the obſtinate reſolution of the be- 
ſieged, he would not lavith the lives of his ſoldiers in 
continual attacks, but determined to cut off ail prov. 
ſions and relief, and reduce it by amine. To this end 
his army ſurrounded it by land, and a ſquadron ol [hips 
blocked up the mouth of the Seine. Then to ſecure ls 
camp trom atlaults, he encompaſled it with a lage . 
trenchment pitched with ſharp ſtakes, and defended by 
a high rampart, bulwarks, and turnpikes. Sir Robert 
Bapthorp was appointed to overſee this work, which he 
performed with great {kill and diligence, as he had before 
the trenches between the camp and the town. 165 
king himſelf cncamped on the caſt of the city, the duke 
of Clarence on the welt, and the duke of Excter on the 
north ; between whom was quartered the marſhal, one 
with the carl of Ormond, and the lords Harrington apd 
Talbot. Belore the port of St. Hilary, the 14 


cluded on the 9th of March, and that of the latter on 
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Roſs Willoughby, Fitz-Hugh, and Sir William done 
” 4d their forces. The cars of Mortaigne ane 
encamp” itched near the abbey of St. Katherine's 
N En about the chapel on mount St. Michael's, 
. Gi Philip Leech upon a hill adjoining. The river 
and ; blocked up with three iron chains, one of them 
—_—_—— above the water, another level with it, 
- - third two feet below it, to hinder all relief 
and pres to the city by boats; and the charge of 
rer was committed to Thomas, baron of Carew, 
* ery exactly performed it, On the other fide of 
wo yas were encamped the earls of Warren and Hunt- 
m_ the lords Neville and Ferrers, and Sir Gilbert 
tiafreville directly before the great port de Pont; and 
for a general communication of one part of the army 
wth the other, a bridge was made over the river Seine, 

! Fient for carriages as occaſion might require. 
* During this memorable ſiege, many ſkirmiſhes hap- 
nened, but no general aſſaults; and thus it continued 
om the beginning of July till December, when the 
befieged began to be in great diſtreſs for want of pro- 
viſions; and to diſburthen themſelves, they thruſt out 
twenty thouſand men, women and children, who were 
unſerviceable for the defence of the city, and expoſed 
them to the mercy of the Engliſh. When king 
Henry ſaw this miſerable multitude ſhut out of the 
gates, though he reſolved to force them back to increaſe 
the miſery of famine, yet being unwilling to attack a 
company of unarmed and helplels exiles, he gave or- 
ders to pour upon them a ſhower of arrows, ſhot from 
bows ſlightly down, to afiright rather than wound them. 
Fear drove the poor ſtarved creatures to ſhelter them- 
ſelves in the ditches of the town; and while they re- 
mained there three days in great miſery, many of the 
women were delivered: at laſt, the cries and groans of 
ſo many thouſands prevailed upon the king's compaſſion 
to ſend them food, until the pity of the garriſon was 
moved to receive many of them within the walls. The 
famine and mortality ſoon grew to that height, that fifty 
thouſand of both ſexes periſhed ; and in one burying- 
place above two and thirty thouſand were thrown into 
the ground. Perſons of better quality ate their own 
horſes, and the poorer people fed on dogs, cats, rats, 
and mice; ſo obſtinate were they in holding out to the 
aſt extremity. Little infants hung on the breaſts of 
their ſtarved mothers as they lay dead in the ſtreets ; 
and the rage of famine forced the diſtracted multitude to 
2 thouſand violences, and they wounded and even 
killed one another to rob them of their execrable ſub- 
liſtence, which was ſcanty indeed. And ſo tyrannical 
ws the force of hunger over the moſt powerful conſi- 
derations, that young virgins abandoned their modeſty, 
and proſtituted themſelves for a morſel of bread. In 
this deplorable condition, relief was often promiſed, but 
Inſtead of ſupplies, the biſhop of Beauvois, accompa- 
ned with the cardinals of Erſins, ſent from the pope, 
vere diſpatched to king Henry to ſolicit for a peace; 
and the better to effect it, they brought the princeſs 
Katherine's picture, which gave king Henry great ſa- 
uation, inſomuch, that according to tome, he became 
"amoured of the lady at the fight of it. But he demand- 
© a million of crowns, with the dukedoms of Norman- 
25 N Anjou, and other territories for her por- 
therefore nothing material was concluded. 
6 Fagth the enraged Rouennois, totally deſtitute 
* ours, and deſpairing of peace, reſolved to make 
or ir rv king's quarters, to perform which ten 
pre- elect men, with their commanders, iſſued 
en 2 The van-guard, conſiſting of two 
mixfortur es paſt and engaged with the beſiegers, by 
VV 1 the draw-bridge broke down with over- 
numbers r and drowned, killed, and hurt vaſt 
could not d us to deſtroyed the paſſage, that they 
were anc. * to the relief of their companions who 
viſtance* A „but by another gate at a conſiderable 
as, ut before they could aſſiſt them, their whole 
2 tor want of {upport, and molt of them 
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killed and taken priſoners. Upon which ſtrange diſ- 
aſter, the ſoldiers within mutined againſt De Boutelier 
their general, boldly complaining that he had contrived 
the breaking of the bridge. In theſe calamities, after 
leveral remonſtrances on both ſides, king Charles re- 
turning towards Paris, tent a meſſage to the beſieged, 
that they muſt take care of themſelves; which ſurpriſing 
anſwer {truck a fatal damp upon their hearts, and raiſed 
the rage of the multitude to that degree, that they wil- 
lingly agreed to a treaty with king Henry; which being 
propoſed to the king, three magnificent tents were 
erected at Port St. Hilary for the reception of the com- 
miſſioners, who were four eccleſiaſtics, four knights, 
and four burghers of the town: thole for the king were 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the earl of Warwick. 
The demands of the Rouennois were many and high, 
but the anſwers received were thort and peremptory, 
that no conditions would be allowed, but barely yielding 
to the king's mercy. Which anſwer being returned in 
a public aſſembly, rage and deſpair prompted them to 
all extravagancies that could proceed from fire, ſword, 
and the demolition of the whole city. But the generous 
king, pitying a wretched people to obſtinately bent on 
their own ruin, reſolved to fave them in ſpite of them- 
ſelves, and to have that noble city delivered to him, un- 
touched by fire. Remitting therefore the rigour of his 
firſt demands, he again ſent for the commiſſioners by 
the archbiſhop to treat upon milder conditions, which 
was at laſt concluded in twenty-three articles on the 
13th, and the town was ſurrendered on the 19th of 
January 1419 : of which one was, “ That the inhabitants 
ſhould pay the ſum of three hundred thouſand crowns of 
gold, two of which were to be equal to an Engliſh 
noble.” For which the citizens of Rouen were to enjoy 
all the liberties and privileges that had been granted by 
any of the kings of England, and dukes of Normandy, 
before Philip de Valois. And thus Rouen was ſubdued 
to the crown of England, two hundred and fifteen years 
after the conqueſt of it by Philip, king of France. 

On the following day king Henry made a triumphant 
entry into the city, accompanied with four dukes, ten 
earls, eight biſhops, ſixteen barons, and a great number 
of knights, eſquires, and men at arms. At his entrance 
within the gate, all the bells of the city were rung, and 
the abbots and prieſts met him in a ſolemn proceſſion, 
in which were carried forty-two croſſes, with the relics 
of ſeveral ſaints. They marched before him to Notre 
Dame, the great cathedral, where at the porch he 
alighted, being received with the utmoſt ſolmnity by 
the biſhop and canons; then entering the church, he 
offered up his thankſgivings at the high altar, and or- 
dered his chaplains to ſing a plalm of praiſe. He took 
up his abode in the caſtle that night, and continued in it 
the enſuing day, receiving homage from the citizens. In 
the morning he gave orders that Alain Blanchart, an in- 
cendiary excepted in the articles, ſhould be beheaded, 
but pardoned the reſt that were left to his mercy, im- 
poting only a tine upon them. Then to ſettle his new con- 
queſt he eſtabliſhed in this city his exchequer, coinage, 
and chamber of account of the revenues of Normandy, 
and built a tower behind the caſtle, as an additional 
ſtrength to keep the city in ſubjection. He fortified 
the bridge, and began to build a palace on the Seine, and 
publiſhed new orders to regulate the buſineſs of trade, 
reducing the meaſures to a certain ſtandard. He kept 
his court at Rouen for ſome time, and wore the ducal 
robes as duke of Normandy. On February the 1 5th, he 
ordered proclamation to be made, that all who would 
come in and ſwear allegiance to him, ſhould be received 
into his favour and protection: on March the 12th he 
gave orders, that an exact account ſhould be taken of the 
names of all the inhabitants, men, women, and children, 
within the bailiwicks of Rouen, Conſtantin, and Alengon. 

King Henry had now not only the dukedoms of Nor- 
mandy {ſubjected to him, but Picardy and the Ifle of 
France lay open to his arms; inlomuch, that though the 
French king and the duke of Burgundy had ſtrongly 
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5 
garriſoned the frontiers to ſtop the inc urſions of the 
Engliſh troops, yet they penetr: ated as far as Ponthoite, 
Cleremont, Beauvais, Montdidier, Met wit Amiens, 
Abbes ille and St. Valerie; and plunder] ing t-veral places, 
enriched themſelves with the booty. 1 his mighty pro- 
greſs firſt brought the Joke of Breta gne to an alliance 
with king Henry; who finding France unable to pro- 
tect him, agrece | to a mutual amity, and that no acts of 
hoſtility ſhould be committed by either of their tubjects 
without a declaration of war fix months betore. In the 
mean time the dauphin, who in oppoſition to the duke 
of Burgundy had taken upon him EP Iminiſtration of 
the government in France, invited the king of England 
to a tre: aty ; but when the ambaſſadors ſhout d have mes 
to appoint the place and manner, the French not on!; 
failed to appear at the appointed time, but ſhewed fuch 
colluſion when they came, that the pacific endeavours 
proved ineffectual. However, the duke ot Burgundy 
became ſo apprehenſive of the dauphin's incre: ing in- 
tereſt, that he once more deſired a treaty with king 
Henry, that by the help of ſuch a potent ally, he mi 
{ecure himſelf againſt the deſigns which that prince b 6 
concerted to cauſe his deſtruction. It was therefore de— 
termined in the council of the king of France, “ That 
it was e expedient for the ſafety of the nation, to Eule an 
alliance with the king of England, by giving him in mar— 
riage the princets with {ome province s Of the kingdom.“ 
After an embaſly and a ſhort truce, it was concluded, that 
the two kings ſhould have a Glem in interview & Melun, 
where the queen and princels ſhout be Pro ſent. For _ 
purpoſe a ſpacious field was well intrenche " and 1 
parted with ſtrong gates, and two flate!y pavilions erect- 
cd in it, the one tor the two kings to converſe and re- 
pole, and the other for their agents to conſult in. 
King Charles, queen Iſabel, the princets Katharine, 

the duke of Burgundy, and the count St. Paul, iirft 
arrived with a train and guard of a th. ſand horie. 
On the other fide, King Hen! * * with his brothers the 
dukes of Clarence 2':4 Glouceſter, attended with a 
thouſand horſe, obſerved the appointed time and pl ace: 
and no the illuſtiious company met with the utmolt 
pomp and ceremony ; king Henry ſaluted the queen 
and princeſs, and received Burgundy into his arms; 
and the two nations, though mortal enemies, demeanc 4 
themſelves with ſo much civility, that no cauſe of quar- 
rel was offered on either fide. Iany points were d 
cuſſed, and many offers were made to king Henry 
particularly, that all the territories and towns contained 
in the treaty of peace made at Bretagne with I.dward 
III. the whole dukedom of ee v, and all other 
places now in his poſſeſſion, ſhould be confirmed to 
him and his heirs. Many days were ſpent without 
coming to a concluſion, and many conferences were 
held, from which the princeſs had abſented herſelf. 
The queen had brought her to the ſirſt interview, in 
hopes that the charms of her be auty might prevail more 
on a young conqueror than all the ſubtle arts of ſtateſ- 
men in a treaty, Nor was ſhe wholly miſtaken ; for 
his heart, though armed with fierce bravery and un- 
daunted courage, was not impenetrable to the lofter 
paſſions ; and that ſoul which never was acquainted with 
ſcar, at the firſt fight of ſo engaging a lady, was won 
by her appearance. The diſcerning queen ſoon ob- 
{erved that her daughter's eyes were more powertul than 
all the arms of France, and reſolved to make all po!- 
ble advantage of this violent affection; flattering her- 
ſelf that the king would comply to any conditions, Pro- 
vided his marriage with the princels were one of them. 
She thought, therefore, to practiſe upon him the utual 
arts of her lex, and to inflame his paſſion by the ab- 
{ence of his miſtreſs; but her detign had a different 
tuccels than ſhe expected; for, as he was quick of dit- 
cernment, he ſoon oblerved the artifice, and the fene 
of the affront made him inflexible to any condetcention, 
ſo that he inſiſted more firmly on his firſt propotitions, 
And knowing that the chiet affairs of France were com- 
mitted to the duke of Burgundy, the idea that he had 
obſtructed, the concluſion of the peace and marriage 
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f * vce our Abridgment of the Treaty of Bretagne, p. 284. 
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Shorth alter he underitood that the dauphin 
and the duke were reconciled, and entered into a firm 
alliance, which much raiſed the indignation Ot the her 
and though in appearance all the forces of France wer 
united againſt him, this was 6 far irom diſcou avg 
him, that it rouſed his martial : ardour to oppole tie 
growi ing danger. And having taken care to regulate 
and reform the corruption of ee an 10 Giſcipn 
e Churches of L. ngland and Normandy, he retain 
proceed with vigour a Vi2Hance. | 
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Th us the glor! * of the ! * ne ih arms, and the miſer! les 
of France daily inc realed ; it being torn in pieces by 
ſoreign power and domeſtic faction For thongy the 
latter ſeemed to have been allayed, yet itil there was a 
ſecret and irreconcileuble hatred betwe en the da uphin 
and the duke of Burgundy; and the former was ſo much 
prevailed upon by the bertus ons of thole about him, 
that he believed the miſeries of France could not 
ned but by the Quke's death. In order to effect tis 
e e fe gn, the dauphin being at Montereau, 
town in Brie, tent for the duke from Troyes, under 
pretence of concerting metiures with 
further and empioying their united power 
againſt the common enemy, the Engl, The dube 
at firſt made ſeveral excuſes, having innumerable {u{p1- 
cions reſpecting the ſincerity of the: dauphin; but hur— 
ned on by his own fate, and former Quilt, he repaired 
| five hundred 
entrance 
three Þbarricadoes, and 


i}, 
5 * # * © 
Alllance, 


Horte, 
= two eee of which 
place the dauphin 
himſelf ſock in 
duke, u 


* . * * 1 
ners: At the. 


had fixed 
to receive the 
th only ten toilowers. The due approaching 
his preſence knecled Gown UPON one nee and lalute 4 
him with all the reſpect due to his . ty but the 
other negle ted all ceremonies, me 
him with a breach of fidelity, and 1 
many promiſes, and after a tew words pioceeded to far 
W to call him traitor. The duke putting his hand be- 
lind him to adjuſt his word that hal been altered by 
his kneeling, Robert de Loire det.  Crie4] out, 
What are you drawing upon your pr mee?“ At which; 
an old ſervant of the murdered duke of Orleans truck 
him on the face with 1 . and cut off his chin; 
and others with many wounds put a ek: > to his e 557 
tence before he could draw his fword in his own detence: 
Thus fell the oreat duke of Burgundy, who as he had 
_ Ne Years betore cauſed the duke of Orleans to be al- 

tal ot 


n in the ſtreets of Paris, to by the rec 
ne Divine Juſtice, his own life was abandoned to vile 
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very . treaty were large and numerous, and 
thele , "has _— dwantage and ee of king Henry. By 
the prince. . © That the ſaid king Henry ſhould marry 
queens of En x 4 7 and allow her the uſual dowry of the 
after the death 78 forty thouſand crowns per annum: that 
polleion die, 1 Sing Charles, who was to hold his prefeat 
and dominions e ite, the crown of 3 France, With all the rights 
enry and his! oe pertaini: 18 00 it, thoul | CEVOLVC upon king 
heirs for ever, But becauſe king Charles was 
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treachery. And it is highly remarkable, that as he was 
xorbitant in his luſts, both as to ambition and women, 
ſo one of his miſtreſſes, Madame Giac, was the principal 
perlon that betrayed him to his ruin. However, this 
manfleſt murder was juſtly reſented by a great part of 
the kingdom of France; but to far by queen Iſabel, mo- 
ther to the canphin, that ſhe did not only excite Phil ip. 
who was the new duke of Burgundy, to revenge his fa- 
ther's death, but alſo urged her huſband to diſinherit the 
dauphin, and give his d ſaughter Katharine in marriage 
to king Henry, now in the heart of France. As theſe 


7 
great perionages expreſſed fuch paſſionate reſentment 


on account of the duke's de ath, o his fon Philip, with 
14% much ak and more eihcacy, purſued the vengeance 


blood, and fore he wouid 1 
arms, nor make peace or truce till he had ex- 
Firpated all his murderers. In order to effect his pur- 
pole, he lent the bithop of Arras, with other ambatla- 
gore, to king Henry at Rouen, to mediate a peace; 
and again ent” the jame biſhop with tuch propotals to 
ne King, that he tho ught fit to ſen] the byhop of Ro- 
cheſter, the carls * W. arw:ck and Gaſcony to Arras, 
who were very acceptable to the young duke : fo that 
between Rouen and Arras emiſſaries continually paſſed 
til a truce was concluded; whic Bh, notwithſtanding all 
the offers and obitructions of the dauphin, was pro- 
Clanmec : to continue from ab- "ut the feaſt of Epiphany 
until the middle of March enſuing, between king Hen- 
ry. e Charles, and Philip, duke of Burgune 72 At- 
fairs having thus far tucceeded with king Henry, he 
wrote to the new po De, toliciting his holineſs! 3 conſent 
to admit hum his mog e ion of France, and to 
give his benediction tor the confirmation of the marriage 
and amity, defi tween (1 cle two Princes. King 
Henrv's right to the „andi 
the mileries * lun eee but the > dau- 
phin's intereſt was with the pope, ch at 
(ute to confirm any thing to the prejudice of his title. 
Ana tne 


nie leg“ 1ation i. 1 e \Ct. ſti w. nt tord ards, 

| OIreet on lor confir: nation of the articles Was 
Troyes in Champaigne, where king Charles and his 
Gueen then reſided; and! to winch place the duke of 

the carls of Warwick and Kyme, and the 
and others, attended with five hundred horſe, 

Imbatialors from king Henrv. Theſe ar- 
were honourably received, and ami- 

cably reſolved on a tinal peace, and there the princels 
Katharine was. attended as the langlülh queen, and par- 
ticular perions left to guard her by king Henry's com- 
mand. His ambaffador b: eing return 4: and his at— 
fection inflamed, himſelf, attended bo his brothers the 
dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, the duke of Exeter, 
the earls of 3 Huntingdon, and Saliſbury, and 
many of the nobility, with a guard ot ſixteen hundred 
men, Jeparted trom Rouen to Ponthons, to St. Denis, 
and to into Champaigne, where he was met near Troyes 
by the duke of Burgundy, and many other French no- 
blemen ; and with the moſt magmticent attendance 
conducted into the town. King Henry immediately 
after his arrival made a viſit to the French kit , the 
queen, and the princels Katharine ; to the latter o 
whom he made his addretles, and preiented her with 4 
ring of ineſtimablie value. There were atterwards many 
allemblies of the king's council fully to conclude the 
'eace and the alliance; and king Fleury! having altered 
what he diſliked in the treaty, 
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which before had been 
drawn up in wv ring, it was at laſt entirely coinpleted 
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on the 21ſt of May, 1420“. 
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indiſpoſed, the whole power and exerciſe of the government ot 
France thould immediately be transferred to king Henry a8 
regen 0 that eingdom, 10 {FOVern in conjunction With the 
council « f the eſtates of the Seller: according to the known 
laws and 10 ges Of it. To make which the more cafy to king 
Henry, all th e nobility, both ſpiritual and temporal, and all 
corporations and communities ſhould be obliged to take par 
ticul: ir oaths of fidelity to king Henry, both as to his -rebing 
adminiſtration and future inheritance; 'Then to preſerve an 
4 I entire 
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After having ſettled the articles, the Pe Katha- 
rine was betrothed to king Henry in St. Peter's church 
at Troyes. The king was attended with forty Eng- 
lith nobles and gentlemen, and the dutche!s of C larence 
with her train of ladies; and the q ucen of France and 
eu were attended by the duke of Pure rundy, 

d forty of his council. King! Henry and the queen of 
1 ance met in the midſt of the church, and went tc gether 
up to the high altar, where the articles of peace being 
opents wad: Were {caled with the feals of both the kings, 
and a tle: mn oath taken to obſerve them; . and the king 
and princels joining their hands, were contracted. T hen 
the duke of Bu: -oundy made oath to obey king Henry 
as regent of France during the preſent king's Ute; and 
after his decente he would become his lie ge ſubject. On 
the other we, king Henry promiſed that he would de- 
liver to the duke all the murderers of his father, who 
ſhould fall into Has wer. The peace was proclaimed 
firſt in the 2 French tongue, and then in the Engliſh; and 
the articles of it publiſhed at Paris, and all the principal 
cities of France. King Henry allo in a letter to his 
brother the duke of Bedford, gave him an account of 
the concluſion of this great treaty, ordering him to pro- 
claim the peace throughout England, and inſtructing 
him abe 8 ring his title in his ſeals and Ny olarnations 
during the F rench king's life, which was now to run 
thus: © Hi entry, by the grace of God, king of H ngland, 
heir and regent of the re: alm of France, and lord of Ire- 
land.” Oa the 2oth of May the nuptials were lolem- 
nized between king Henry and the princels Katharine, 
v. ich 0 t ragrdinary pomp and magnificence, and graced 
with the preience of the duke of Burgund y, the prince 
of Orange, the count de Luxemburgh, and the princi- 
pal nobility of Burgundy and France. 

King Henry being nc wy eee regent of France, 
all the nobility that were at Troyes iv {wore fide- 
lity to him: for the fame of his 3 actions in war, 
when his perſon was unknown to them, had acquired 
him an univerſal eſteem, and they knew not which moſt 
to admire, his courage, his conduct, or his fuccets ; 
but now his preſence procurcd a greater veneration. 
y bey knew him to be prudent in counſels, exp CTICNCC(| 


the 


k 11% 


in war, undaunted in danger, and generally proſperous 
in his ; undertaking s and therefore perſuaclec the mſelves 
my r co untry would be happy under the inſluences 
Ot bin 9 -overnment. Ther god od opinion of him was 


confirme- J, when t! ey heard him in a full affemb Y thus 
exnrels the moderation and temper of his foul: * My 
noble lords, I do aflure you, it is, and ſhall be, my per- 
petual concern, how by all my councils and actions I 
may make both theſe nations, now by the favour of 
Heaven to fortunately united, a great and flouriſhing 
kinzdom; and as it is at prelent the moſt glorious in 
Europe, to all animoſities and factions extinguithed, it 
may continue happy as well as great to all 3 ſuc- 
ceſſions. 10 acc: >mplith this noble deſign, it is ne— 
ceſlary that we all endeavour to ſuppreſs the * of 
thoſe civil diſſentions, Which are alone kept. alive by 
that perſon whom you have juſtly deprived of the ho- 
nour of being dauphin of France. That our country, 
therefore, may flouriſh in peace and undiſturbed great- 
nels, we mult ule our utmoſt power to reduce lum to 
that obedience he owes to his father and his ſovereign, 
and to oblige him to ſubmit to that government which 
has been eſtabliſhed by an aſſembly of the ſtates of the 
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entire peace and concord between England and France, when- 
ever king Henry, or any of his heirs, Ihould come to Wear the 
crown of F rance, the two kingdoms ſhould ever be united un- 
der one king, viz. under king Henry during his life, and after 
his deceaſe under his heirs in a continued ſucceſſion, and not, 
at the ſame time, be governed by two kings; and yet the 
rights, liberties, and Na of each kingdom, Jhould be kept 
diſtinct and inviolable, without ſubjecting one to the other: 

the better to eſtabliſh which, all hatred, animoſities, diviſions, 
and wars, ſhould ceaſe between the two nations, and the peo- 
ple be mutually united in aftections, councils, and defence 
avainſt all ecnemics, But becaule the dauphin and his adhe- 
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Kingdom; which 1t n ot effected, France will not rb 
be expoſed to preſent calamities, but the tears 0 7 . 
from the gov ernment ot one who has 
marks of tyranny. FO * 4. 
clare his high — for the French n- tices. oy oo 
them all to an union of hearts and affet jon: = 0 
nations, with ſuch an obliging gracefulne. here, 
that they all departed with the utmoſl reliance ana ©.) 
lastion. NEE 
ing 2 had now in a | 
the height 011 18 am bition, obtaining no! only ee 
able qucen, hea allo the {overcio nty Over a new?) | 
dom; yet ſtill the dauphin and his followers ae 
oppoled him, and reſolved never to deſiſt untl! ther 5 
brought him to their own terms. They firſt Ar 
how to preſerve themſelves in ſo imminegt an 
they were ſenſible, that to fit ſtill would increat. 
ſucceſs of the Engliſh, and to riſe without ſuſie 
ſtrength, would plunge themſelves nto f further mic | 
tunes. In this diſtraction that voice wa & bent | x 
{poke moſt for the! ſatety of the 3 whoh ; 
alone gave life to the after- -hopes of E rance, and f 
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b. od . 
or the N 
fortityi ing thoſe places which might be of moſt offene; 

the enemy. This then was agreed | in a council of war 

that the dauphin ſhould at no time hazard his perl = 1 
the held, and that levies of ſoldiers ſhould be n ads: 5 c 
be oarrifoned i in convenient places, and leave the rei a 95 
time and opportunity; in which relolution every mar 
took to his charge, with a view to oppoſe che actions of 
king Henry. As theſe conſulted for the ſtate of the 
French, ſo at the ſame time, 1420, in 7. a part. 
ment of the three eſtates was atlembled. ! 

as were guilty of the duke ot Bu dy” s de: 
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forces pt repared 8 "thoſe towns tha h 1 
him, 
In the mean time the two kings, with th cir o 
and the dukes of Clarence and Bur: gundy, ! 
againſt Sens, a town in Burgundy ; which | 
days” ſiege, ſurrendered upon compoſition ef life, 
only excepted that were guilty of the duke 6: 
gundy's death. Montereau was the next place which 
was entered by force, where the body cf the duke 0 
Burgundy, indecently buried by the en 
taken u; p. and, by his ſon Philip, ſent in great pon 
Dijon, the capit al of his dukedom, and there * ur- 
ab ly interred. The town being taken, the caſtle hel ] 
out, under the government of lord De Guitry, to whom 
were ſent ſome French priſoners under a guard to per- 
ſuade him to ſurrender, which they did in the moſt 
humiliating manner; but his obſtinacy and ill uſage of 
the herald lent to ſummon him to ſurren: er, occahoned 
the hanging up of thoſe priſoners, as rebels to t! 
French King their natural fovercign : the beſie ed el 
out eight day s longer, and then ſurrendered the caſtle ai 
condition of having life, liberty, and goods fecure(; 
but all thoſe who were concerned in the duke of Bur- 
gundy's murder, were excepted. After this the king 
undertook the ſiege of Melun“ „of which the lord De 
Barbaſon, and Pierre de Bourbon, were governors, the 
former an admirable commander, anc d the 
of the blood, whole garriton conſiſted of ſeven hundred 
Dauphinois. Theſe made fo ſtout a detence, that the 
beſiegers could not make their approaches without great 
difficulty and danger; but having made a breach by the 
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rents ſtill oppoſed the common peace of both kingdoms, lie 
Henry ſhould make uſe of all the power of his arms to reduce 
all territories, Cities, towns, Caſtles, and perſons joining We tl 
him; and never enter into any treaty of peace with him, will N 
out the conſent of king Charles, the duke of Burgund) a 
the. three eſtates of England and France. 
* This town was a ren arkably ilrong place at the ee 
when Henry laid {icve to it, It is a very ancient place, = 
is the capital of the diſtrict of Hurepoix in the Ille of Fance. 
It is ſeated on the river Scine, at the diſtance of ten miles 
from Fontainbleau, and twenty-five from Paris. 
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b their cannon, the Engliſh and Burgundians 
Rear” \ cons out-work, and built a bridge of boats 
1. ror Scine, lo that from either quarter, they 
munication with each other without imped1- 
"B, th king Henry and the duke of Burgundy 
1 their camps after an extraordinary manner; _ 
oſture the ſiege continued eighteen weeks, 
> the ic Idiers of the garriſon made ſome, 
not | requent, ſallies. King Henry, impatient of 
Id forward the ſiege to the uttnalt: and 
mine _underreath the walls, which being 
beſieged countermined againſt him ; 
4 great reſolution, entering firſt into 
ane on hkewile his within the town 
other ith thi ir dran {words, and nobly per- 
| the parts of Private CO mbarants. Until at length 
to diſcover themſelves, and firſt Barbaſon 
toben his name, then king Henry did his; 
on the French lord ſude lenly retiring cau (ed 
-aJoes to be cloſed, and king Henry "returned 
rar ls camp. During this fiege, king Henry often 
went o Corbeil, where the court then was, which now 
Gt of French and Engliſh. Here he perſuaded 
the king of France to repair N th him to the n thut 
bene Int influence his ea 
ous {ſubjects to return to th \eir duty. But when ey 
ed to yield to their na itural ſove! CBT, re 
Autely anf :ered, + That they would joytu ally open 
r gates to their monarch, that they would never obey 
he Ln noliſh king, the ancient mortal enemy of the king- 
n of France.” Though neither the preſence nor au- 
| of the F 1 king could avail, yet he ti Il 
ontinucd in the camp, to which the beautiful queen ot 
Enxkand lwewiſe came with a noble train of ladies, for 
whoſe entertainment a good houſe was built at ſuch a 
Ciſtanca as fecured them from all danger: to entertain 
them with martial muſic, eight or ten trumpets were 
ſounded every morning, and had the ſtate and magni— 
ficence of a court : amidſt all the noiſe and diſorders of 
war; and yet with uninterrupted diligence he employed 
himſelf in all the buſineſs of the ſiege. As there was a 
ſtrong party of Scots in the garriion, the young king of 
de cotland, now in the army with king He ary, ſent to 
require them upon their allegiance, that th ey ſhould 
not employ their arms againſt troops where he was in 
per! on, but fight under the ſtandard of their king. To 
whom they returned this anſwer, © That they would 
not own or obey him as their king, who was in the power 
of another ;” for which affront, twenty of them were 
alterwards executed. About the ſame time mandator: 
letters were ſent by king Charles into Picardy, to put al 
Pacer that held for him in thoſe parts into king Henry's 
polieſiion, and to take the oath of obedience to him, as 
the only true heir, {uceefor, regent, and governor of 
25 the execution of which was committed to the 
re of dene of the French nobility. 
"Th e diſtreſs of Melun was now become exceedingly 
Feat, as well upon the beſiegers as the beſieged; the 
one afticted aad extremely weakened with mortality, 
and the other v iolently oppreſſed with famine, and other 
clamities, incident to loi ng ſieges. After eighteen weeks 
hege, the Englith were lupphe 4 with reintorcements out 
of Picardy, the light of which at firſt put the town in 
hopes of relief from che aut hin; but the garriſon find- 
E themſelves unh appihy dit appointed, capitulated in 
Kei and were forced to ſurrender upon very hard 
terms; one of which was, that they ſhould all be made 
narogtk of Lg and that all the Engliſh and Scots 
al left to the abſolute diſpoſal of the king of 
nd; and that all acceflaries to the duke of Bur- 
Ed's mud [hould ſuffer death. The articles be— 
38 WK ed, an Englith garriſon was put into Melua : 
arms who adhered to the d. auphin's party, of 
Whom the 
wake rg with five or fix hundred Per! ons of 
e lexes, and the greateſt part ot the chief 
» Were conveyed under a ſtrong guard to Paris, 
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principal were Pierre de Bourbon, and the 
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2 vr and other places. Two monks, who were con- 
victed of engaging in Burgundy's murder, were be- 
headed in the cit, as was Bertr and de Chaumont, 
a gentleman of king Henry's houſchold. The latter 
had renounced the intereſt of France, and devoted 
himiclf to the ſervice of the king of Engl. and, and was 
highly in his favour, as a man of approved valour. But 
clear evidence being Aaken acaintt him, 
the treaty for ſurrendering the town, he had favoured 
the eſcape of one Aimerion de Law, a ſuſpected ac- 
complice in the duke's murder, for a tum of money 
the king, though the dukes of Clarence 
interceded for the life of fo valiant a perſon, would not 
pardon li im, but have orders for his execution, declar- 
ing, he would axe no traitors in his army. Yet to 
ſhew his value for bis abilities, he was wok to fav, he 
would have given fifty thouſand nobles th A eee 
had not been guilty of ſuck a crime. Bar! ON Was ac- 
culed by the duke of Burgundy as an accomplice in his 
father's murder; but | he, in an open trial, defended him- 
ſelf, proteſting, “ That though he was a ſervant to the 
dauphin, he was ſo far from con! ſenting to the fact, that 
he knew nothing of it until it was effected.” Though 
the evidence againſt him was not clear, yet there was 
ſo ſtrong a f. ulpicion as not to admit of his being ſet at 
liberty; ſo that he continued a priſoner nine years. Some 
writers inform us, that he ſaved his life, by pleading it 
would be a diſhonour for king Henry to put a perſon to 
death, who was his brother in arms, and who had ſigna- 
lized himleit 1 in a fingle combat with him; which, by the 
heraids, was allowed to be the fame thing as if he had 
fought with him in appointed liſts. 

Melun thus taken, and the government given to the 
carl of Huntingdon, the two kings, with the duke of 
Burgundy, made a public entry into Paris, being met 
by the citizens, who, in great ſolemnity, came out 
grat ulate their arrival. 
the honles 111 
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Con- 
The ſtreets were ſpren and 
ing with rich cloth, while the people, 1:1 all 
parts, expreiied their extraordinary joy in the higheſt 
eee 21s. The two kings rode together under a 
rich canopu, Henry on the left hand, next to whom fol- 
lowe d 1 the dukes of Clarence and Bedford, and on the 
other fide of the w a, the duke of Burgundy in deep 
mourning; the prince ces and nobility, in each nation, fol- 
lowed in order, the c clergy with proceſſions, and their 
venerable ns. going before them to Nötre Dame 
cathedral. Rich P irelents. flags, ſtreamers, and conduits 
running wich wine, were all uted by the citizens to ex- 
preſs how grateful the peace was to them, and how 
much they cxult ed in the honour of having two kings 
reſident among then King Henry's palace was pre- 
pared in the Louy re; and king Charles's court in the 
Hotel de St. Pol; tor, as ſome author oblerves, young 
Henry commanded all, and his brother exerciſed ſu- 
preme authority, while old Chartes ſtood as a cypher, 
and the French nobility had nothing to do. As king 
Henry had the ditpotal of all paces ot honour and truſt, 
ſo the French nobility and gentry addrefled themſelves 
to him, and endeavoured to raile their fortunes by ob- 
taining an intereſt in his favour. He made a great al- 
teration among the officers, dilcarding many who had 
been put in by the old duke of Burgundy or his ton, 
and conferring their employments on others whom he 
accounted more firm to his intereſt. As regent of 
France, he allo redreſſed grievances, reformed abuſes, 
and corrected all miſcarriages in the government, and 
he cauted a new coin to Pe {t umped, to exprels the 
union of the two kingdoms, on the reverſe of which, 
the arms of England and France were quartered together. 
The better 0 eftablith affairs of ſtate, during king 
Henry's ſtay at Paris, a grand parliament was lummon— 
ed to meet at that city; 5 in which was the final agree. 
ment between the two kings openly acknowledged by 
king Charles, as made by his allent, and with the advice 
of all the council of France; whereupon it was there allo 
ratified by the ſtates general of the kingdom, and {worn 
to by all the nobility and magiſtrates, ſpiritual and 
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the agreement, which were ſent into England to be 
preſerved in the king's exchequer at V\ eltminſter. But 
in this parhament the murder of the duke of Burgundy 
was in a more ſpecial and particular manner examined, 
and the actors, with all their accomplices, were lolemn- 
ly ſentenced ; and methods were uted to oblige them 
likewiſe to build churches, and perto! m {everal public 
acts of charity, in order to expiate that execrable fact. 
The aflembly even proceeded lo far as to ſummon the 
dauphin himſelf before the grand marble table, with all 
the uſual formalities. Upon his non- appearance, he 

was pubicly attainted and convicted of murder, was 
declared unworthy of all ſucceſſion, Mey , of that to 
the crown of France, and was baniſhed the kingdom 
for ever. From this ſentence, as given by incompetent 
1dges, and contrary to the laws of the kingdom, the 
dawphi in appealed to God and his fword, and immedi: 
ately transferred the par lament and univerſity to the 
city of Poictiers, at which place the moit illuſtrious 
members of thoſe two bodies d1d not fail to appear. Thus 
almoſt every thing was double in the kingdom of France; 
there were two kings, two regents, two parhaments, two 
conſtables, two chancellors, two admirals, and to of moſt 
ot the great officers, not to mention the multitude of 
marſhals of France, whereot each party made as many 
as they thought fit. 

King Henry having eſtabliſhed the grand affairs of 
France, as well as theſe unſettled times would permit, 
relolved for a while to return to England, and there 

ertorm the tolemnities of his queen's coronation; in 
order to which, he firſt appointed for his licutenant of 
France, h1s brother the duke of Clarence, and allo left 
the duke of Exeter with five hundred men at arms to 
continue in the city of Paris; and then, attended with 
great magniſicence, he repaired to Amiens, from which 
place he went to Calais. But before he took ſ!hipping, 
he adjuſted ſeveral affairs in Normandy and other parts, 
treated with the duke of Breta agne, and generouſly dil- 
charged the count De Richemont, who had been pri- 
ſoner ever ſince the battle at Agincourt. But for the 
duke of Bourbon, who was diſcharged afterwards, he 
agreed tor a ranſom ot no lets than an hundred thouland 
crowns, beſides other advantages. From Calais the 
king croſſed the {cas to Dover, and made a triumphant 
entry to London, the people receiving him with great 
cordiality and friendſhip, as well on account of his 
ſafe return, as by reaſon of the acceſſion of another 
kingdom to his own. 

King Henry was now in the height of his grandeur ; 
and on his return into England, be found the nation 
flouriſhing and proſperous under the government of 
Humphrey, duke of Glouceſter, his brother, who had 
ſucceeded the duke of Bedford in the regency. The 
1s of the king had not only been ſucceſsful in France, 
but alſo in Ireland; ever ſince his acceſſion to the Crown ; 
ſo that he found no diſaſter to becloud his joy in the 
poileflion of his conſort, or to diſturb the pomp which 
was preparing for her coronation. The day appointed 
for this great folemmity was the 24th of February, 
(421, where, after the ceremonies of the coronation 
in Weſtminſter Abbey, the queen, with her retinue, 
went to the hall, where a ſplendid entertainment was 
provided tor the nol bles, biſhops, ladies, mayor, and 
aldermen of London. On the right hand, and end of 
the queen's table, were {cated the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and the cardinal biſhop of Wincheſter; on 
the left, the king of Scotland in his robes, with the 
dutchets ot York, and countels of Huntinodon. The 
carl of Marche holding the royal ſceptre in his hand, 
nceling on the right hand of the queen, and the carl 
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* Likewiſe called Burlington, It is a good market town 
of the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire, It is alſo a ſea-port town, 
being ſeated on a creck of the ſea, having a good and ſafe 
harbour, which is muck frequented by veſſels employed in the 
coal trade. The inhabitants carry on a pretty good trade, 
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marſhal in the like manner on the left; the- 
Kent fat at her right foot, and the cou ntet: 
her left; while the duke of Glouceſter 
ſtood before her majetty bare-headed. The reſt of 

ſplendid train had their ſeveral and diſtinct tab) 2 the 
hall; and the whole feaſt, though in the tim, 5 Ts % 
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COININons C hearſuily gave A filte Elit! 1, thoug vn x petit 
was preſented, filed with the fad 7 complaints of the 
poverty of the people, and intolerable burden of war. 
At the fame time there was a convocation of the Ceroy 
at St. Paul's, who offered a tenth to the king, and the 
rich biſhop of Wincheſter in advance of the rioney | 
him twenty thouſand pounds. At the lame tinie the 
king wilely took care to {ecure his kingdom from any 
invaſion of the Welſh or Scots during his g y- Cc | 
compoled the tumults in Wales, and reduce 
ple to their duty; and to make the Scots 2 
gave liberty to their king to return to his country a 
throne, ten years after his being firſt taken by king 
Henry IV. and detained in the Engitth court. But b. be 
feu years after in the next reign. 
He alto eſtabliſhed a peace with him, ſtrengthened with 
an alliance, by giving him in marriage the lady Anne, 
his niece, and daughter of the duke of Clarence. It 
was agreed that her dowry ihould pay part of his ran- 
ſom; "that for the payment of the reſt he ſhould ge 
hoſtages, and likewiſe engage himſelf never to make 
war upon England. Having taken all neceilary pi 
cautions, king Henry, with a ere army of four tho gu- 
{and men at arms, and twenty -four thouland arc! 
returned into France to proſecute. the 
The king now found his preſence kg 
for before he took ſhipping, he was iu pri ed with | 
news of the unfortunate miſcarriage of the duke 0! 
Clarence, of which this was the oct the earl 0 
Buchan, the earl of Douglas, and other co 
with ſeven thouland Scots, had enters «a 3 'rance to alli! 
the dauphin; and joining his party in Amo u, delt gal 
to ſurprue the duke of Clarence unawarcs: 
enterprize, tour ſtraggling Scots, taken an n 
priſoners to hum as he lat at din 
detign and ſtrength of the enemy, 
was very near. Hereupon the duke 
horſe, crying, “ They are all ours!“ ca 
to follow him with the utmolt expedition. 
expected appearance cauſed tome of the __ 
their ſafety in the church of Baugy, where Wan 
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ſeſending themfclves, the reſt of their forces took 
um, and the earl of Buchan ſecured the main 

155 to whole aſſiſtance came Hugh Kennedy with an 
Vee, horte. The duke of Clarence percerving, it 
hundrec agile to force his paſſage with luis flender 
" u Ae3 diſmounted with his troop, and made a 
11 5 ba upon the carl of Buchan; and the English, 
th dudain to meet with their old enemies, fought 
: " the createt! fiercencts imaginable. But NONE was 
blade and daring than the duke h:imfelf, who being 
„ lbech by his rich armour, and a golden coronet 
pa ne with ſewels, but more remarkable for his va— 
3 5 i: ſingled out by John Swinton, a Scotch ca- 
e who, with his lance, wounded him on the face. 
The cuke. however, ruſhed with undaunted intrepedity 
the thickeſt of the enemy s forces, where the carl of 
han ruck him, with a truncheon, ſuch a violent 
Mo: that he brought him to the ground I winch Dlow 
2 period to his exiitence. The Englith, diſbeart- 
vncd at the fall of o great à gencral, and being furiouſly 
utacked by the whole army, were ſoon routed, with 
the loss of fifteen hundred men, after they had flain 
upwards of a thouſand of the enemy. The deaths of the 
Jord Roſs and Gray, and Sir Gilbert Umtreville, and 
the captivity of the earls ol Huntingdon, Somerlet, and 
Perche, the lord Fitz Walter and Sir William Bower, 
cauſed a general concern in the Engliſh army; vet the 
duke of Clarence had the greateſt ſhare in their torrow, 
who, as he was gencrally beloved for his wiſdom, valour, 
and other excellent qualities, to his death was unver- 
lr lamented, not only by the Engliſh, but alto by the 
ene themielves. His body remained a few hours in 
their hands, who were carrying it to the dauphin; but 
they did not Jong keep either that or the field of battle; 
though the body of the army, which, under the car] 
of Saliſbury, had tolo ed the duke, could neither keep 
mace with lis wilt mare h, nor advance time enough to 
repent his fate and the 40 of (o many gallant ſoldiers; 
ret they came up ſoon enough to force the French to a 
ciforderly retreat, and to recover the dead body of the 
duke, which was conveyed into England, where it was 
intertech with oreat foleninity. The earl of Buchan, tor 
hs valour, was by the dauphin made conſtable of France. 
King Henry, enraged at the loſs of a brother he 
juttly eſteemed, haſtened his expedition into France: 
and leaving his brother John, duke of Bedford, his licu- 
tenant, and his queen, honowably attended, upon the 
oth of June he landed at Calais with all his forces, 
making, at this time, his laſt entrance into France. On 
tie dax atter his arrival, he diſpatched the earl of Dortet 
and lord Chtford with twelve hundred horſe and foot in- 
to Paris, to the relief of the duke of Exeter, who was 
haraſſed by the Dauphinois, who had taken Boneval, 
Glandon, and ſome other forts, and after that marched 
to Chartiers, and inveſted it with ſeven thouſand men at 
ums, tour thouland croſs buw-men, and tix-thoutand 
archers. King Henry, after a ſhort continuance in 
Calais, marched to Nlonſtrelet, and there quartering 
us army, he found the duke of Burgundy ſomewhat im- 
pared in his health. Three days being ſpent in con- 
terence, the king marched into Ponthieu, and the duke 
to '\bbeville upon Somme, to facilitate his patlage 
were to be made, of which they had ſome doubt, by 
reaton of the diffatisfaction of many of the inhabi- 
ants, Henry in his march took the fort called La 
Ferte, commanded by the baſtard of Betluy, which 
urrendered upon ſummons; but being committed to 
"rare, of Borflers of Picardy, was again betrayed 
— e 3 ns: hag brom hence the king 
3 of at A »eviile, where he was Iplendidly 
* ws: Wy  prelented with many rich gifts; trom 
ces e Moy Bcuuwois, Gilors, and Bais-dc- 
eee bs wre king Charles and his queen reſided, 
25 K Part _ with great honour, and, laſtly, to the 
ceny ente Mo he was graciouſly receive and mag- 
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add them to the Engliſh, marched towards Meaux, re- 
ſolving, in revenge of his brother's death, to engage the 
dauphin, who had now laid before Chartiers the ſpace 
of three weeks. But hearing of king Henry's approach, 
he, at the hea] of a frmidable army, broke up the ſiege 
and retired ; upon which the king marched directly to 
Dreaux, and fat down before that place. The inhabi- 
tants and garriſon, apprehenſive of their danger, beat a 
parley, and agreed to ſurrender the town, if the dau— 
phin did not reheve them by a certain day; which be- 
ing expired, the town was delivered, and eight hundred 
oi the dauphin's party were permitted to retire upon 
their oaths not to bear arms againſt king Henry for the 
{pace of one year. While king Henry lay before this 
place, Mezeray tells us, that an honeſt hermit, un 
known to him, repreſented to him, the great evils he 
brought upon Chriſtendom by his unjuſt ambition and 
uſurpation of the kingdom of France, againſt the known 
right and the will of Heaven; wherefore, in the name 
of God, he threatened him with a ſevere and ſudden 
puniſhment, if he did not deſiſt. The king took this 
exhortation either for a viſionary fancy, or a ſuggeſtion 
of the dauphin's, therefore proſecuted luis defigns with 
greater vigour, and purſuing the flying dauphin, he took 
Baugency and Vendome upon the Loire, with other 
forts, but could not encounter that prince who ſo in- 
duſtriouſly avoided battle. And though he had the 
greater army, and had engaged himſelf by his heralds, 
to meet the king of England in the field, confirming it 
alſo with an oath, he, contenting himſelf with waſtino 
the country, drew oft to Bourges, as to a place of late 
retreat, both for the ſtrength of the place, and the tide- 
lity of the people: and for his conſtant reſidence there, 
he was, by way of jeer, called the king of Bourges. 
King Henry finding it in vain to attack him in that 
advantageous poſt, firſt ravaged the country, and then 
relolved to beſiege Meaux, the capital city of the 
county of Brie, a place ot great ſtrengthi and conſe— 
QUENCE, Having provided engines, and all other ne— 
cetlarics, he tent his uncle the duke of Exeter with tour 
thoutand men, to potlets himfeli of the ſuburbs, to 
prevent the oarriion from firing them ; and then follow- 
ing with An arms Aten Guten men, ON Ogobher 
the 6th, he wveiled the place, inclofed us camp with 
an intrenchment, and raked Ins batteries againtt the 
walls and gates. Ihe governar of the city was the 
baſtard de Varus, who had with um many other officers, 
and a thoutand telect toldiers, beſfdes the inhabitants, 
who were allo relolute to defend the place to the laſt ex- 
tremity. And, indeed, they bravely held out for ſeven 
months, while great numbers of the Engliſh and Bur- 
gundians died, either by ſickneſs, ſallies, or aſſaults from 
the walls. 

During this tedious winter ſiege, the king heard that 
the queen was delivered of a young prince at Windſor 
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Henry fur les Fous. It is commonly related, that 
when he heard his fon was born in Windfor Cattle, he 
rated a bad omen from tl - place, as foreboding tome 
unhappy fate; and, as Hall lays, {pake thele prophet:ca] 
words to lord Fitz-Hugh, his chainberlain: © I, Henry, 
born at Monmouth, ſhall a ſmall time reign, and 
gain much; and Henry, born at Windlor, ih: 
« reign long, and loſe all, but God's will be done.” 
Among thote to whom the care of this royal intant was 
committed, Jaqueline de Baureri, dutcheſs of Brabant, 
had the principal employment. At the fame time the 
duke of Richemont, whom king Henry had releaied 
without ranſom, came at the head of a numerous body 
f horte to the camp before Meaux,. to fave him in the 
ſiege, which was {Ul proſecuted with vigour ; though 
upon notice, that tome of the dauphin's troops hal tur- 
prized Avranches, and killed and taken between tuo 
and three hundred of the garriton, the king ordered n 
ſtrong detachment to march to the athflance of the cart 
ot Saliſbury, governor of Normandy, who, with thote 
recruits, oon recovered the town, About that time, 
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againſt whom ſome Engliſh garriſons aſſembled, flew 
three hundred of his men, himſelf hardly eſcaping by 
the fleetneſs of his horſe. Oliver de Manny“ likewiſe 
invaded Conſtantin, notwithſtanding he had ſolemnly 
{worn at the ſurrender of Falaiſe, never to bear arms 
againſt king Henry : but in the midit of his career he 
was defeated, and taken priſoner by the earl of Suffolk. 
King Henry" s forces being diminiſhed by theſe com- 
motions in Normandy, and his thoughts much em— 
ployed that way, De Offemont, u hom the garriſon of 
Meaux earneſtly deſired ſhould be their governor, found 
an opportunity to approach the walls with forty ſelect 
{oldiers, in order to enter the town; but ready to be 
received by ladders over the walls in the night, the cen- 
tinels diſcovered the men, and he himſelf not being able 
to recover the ladders, fell into the ditch, where being 
alſo unable to free himſelf from his heavy armour, he 
was wounded, and then taken priſoner, with moſt of his 
followers. King Henry eſteemed the taking of ſo 
valiant a commander as a prize of great importance, 
and puſhed forward the ſiege with freth vigour and reſo- 
lution. At length the defendants, hopdets of relief, and 
finding themſelves unable to hold out, carried all their 
g00ds from the town into the caſtle ; but the beſiegers 
diſcovering their actions, and fearing the lots of booty, 
made a ſudden and furious attack, and by force made 
way into the town with ſword in hand. There Henry 
brought his guns to bear on the caſtle, and ſhortly after 
reduced it to that extremity, that beſides want ot bread, 
moſt of their hand weapons were broken, and the men 
dangerouſly wounded ; yet they did not deſiſt from pro- 
voking the Engliſh with opprobrious words and vile in- 
dignities, which cauſed harder conditions to be laid up- 
on them, than in any other town taken during the war; 
by which the whole garriſon and the inhabitants were to 
be priſoners at the king's pleature, ny having their 
lives laved ; but the governor De Varus, and fome 
other men of note, were to be delivered up to im— 
mediate execution. The city thus turrendered, king 
Henry immediately ſent eight hundred ſelect men pri- 
ſoners to Paris, Rouen, and England. The governor 
was beheaded, and his body hung! upon a tree before the 
town, called by his own name, becauſe he had formerly 
hanged on it many Engliſh and Burgundians, and 
his head was fixed upon a po at the top of the fame 
tree. This was followed by the execution of ſeveral 
other perlons of rank in Paris, who had given more 
tlan common provocation during the time of the ſiege; 
and ali the riches of the city was diſtributed by king 
Henry to his commanders, and thoſe who were found 
to be moſt deſerving of them. Orders being taken for 
the repairing of the breaches, and the city being well 
garriſoned, Creſpy, the caſtle of Pierrepont, Merlau, 
Offemont, and teveral other places ſubmitted to the 
king's arms; while others were {et on fire to hinder him 
of the fruits of his conqueſt. 
places in the marches of Beauvais heard that king 
Henry: s courage could not be withſtood, ſeeing he had 
taken the towns and forts which they thought impregna- 
ble, they had ſuch an apprehenſion of his might, that 
they ſent deputies to treat about lurrendering at an ap- 
pointed tinie, if the dauphin did not give them gue aſ- 
liſtance. 
Qucen Katharine in England daily hearing of the 
king's ſuccels, greatly deſired the light of his perlon, 
and for that end prepared for a voyage to France, un- 
der the conduct of duke John, the King Ss brother, then 
regent of England, who, tor the time of his ablence, de- 
puted his brother Humphrey duke of Glouceſter, and 
took {ſhipping at Southampton. The winds 
proſperous, on the 21ſt of May, 1422, the landed at 
Hartlcur, and, with increaſing trains of nobility, by ca ly 


* This perfidious man, being brought before king Henry, 
he addreſſed himſelf in the following manner to him: “ You 
are an ancient knight, and ought to have obſerved your faith 
and honour, which you have baſely broken, and, by the law of 
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journies, advanced to Rouen, and from thence t 
de-Vincennes, where her royal huſband, with h yr 
and mother, came in great pomp to meet her, * "ther 
utmoſt demonſtrations of joy. From thence ode ry N 
dined to the city of Paris; and, at the celebrat 1 
teſtival of Pe ntecoſt, a magnificent feaſt was » on {th 
; c as Prepa red ; 
the great hall of the Louvre, where, at one table In 
king and queen of England lat with their ion, Ars 
robes, and at the other, manv ot the French key — 
nobility and gentry. The F rench court at the Ho 
de St. Pol, was, at the ſame tune, very thin; and * 
Charles had the mortification to find that he v va 15 
lected and abandoned by thoſe who were bots b 
jects, who now adorcd their young, riting "When: 992 
The former had the title of king of France, hi ** 
latter held the reins of government. This dr ark 
of the French u: waly ; but the Engliſh Ki ing was 1 : 
feſtly too great to be opboſcd. Here he made 4 bi 4 
effort of his power, in cauſing the tax rajjk 05 
mark of filver for minting his new money to 5 1 
lected at Paris, as if it h ad been in other places * 
though the people became diſcontented and n wr mire " 
yet they were ſo awed, that they durſt not break out! [ 
any tumult. But thei ir _rcfentments were ah ated, « 
rather turned into affection, when they felt the THF ga A 
fluence of king Henry's juſt and moderate govern. 
ment, and obſerved his exact adminiftration of ju F 
tice in redreſſing grievances, and puniſhing th 
without P: artiality or favour. By this juſt conduct he c 
gained the love of the common people, who re garded 
him not as their conqueror, but as their father aud 
protec *tor. 
Though the Princes of Champagne, Piczrdy, Brie, 
Norma ndy, and the Ile of France, were: in king Ho: nry's 
poſſeſſion, yet all were not reduced to a quiet obedi. 
ence; for a great and ſtrong part {till held out for the 
dauphin, who, with twenty ende eſſective men, be- 
ſieged La Charitie upon the Loire, and took 1 It; from 
whence he marched to Cone upon the lame ner, 
where the beſieged treated about a ſurrender, and gare 
hoſtage to de liver it up on the 16th of Auguſt, if they 
were not reheved bctore that time by the duke of Bur- 
gundy. The prince and duke, by -onlent, agreed to 
Bus the cauſe to the deciſion of a battle, t to be ſought ON 
the {aid 16th of Auguit ; ; and this was mutually declared 
by their heralds. The duke not only ſent orders to ly 
new forces to augment his army, but likewiſe begzed 
Henry's particular aſſiſtance; to which the king gave 
anſwer, that he himſelf would come at the hcad ct ls 
whole ar: ay 10 join ** ith him 1 In the battle. But as tlus 
mighty conqueror prepared for his march, he was ſtrucs 
with a diſtemper which ſoon put a period to bis exlt⸗ 
ence; and all he could do was to command the ub : 
Bedford and ear] of Warwick to give all necetlary a- 
ſiſtance to the duke of Burgundy. Though he 
much weakened by his diſcaſe, he was yet animated Þy | 
al courage natural to lum; fo that tak i ng his lat. leave 
of king Charles and the two queens at Sculis, he fe. 
paired to Melun, with a defign to go [rOM th at city, 
and put himſelf at the head of the ar my. But lus alt- 
temper increaſing, and his body being too fecble to 
anſwer the great neſs ot his mind; though he went m 
a litter, to be carried among his troops, yet, nu Ing 
himſelf extremely ill, he was obliged to return 0 Bor. 
de- Vincennes, where he ſtayed while the duke of E- 0. i 
ford, by his order, marched with the whole army te jul 
the duke of Burgundy at Vezlay. 
The duke of Burgundy grateſully acknowledged 
king of England's kindneſs, and joining all the 1orce 
he took his march to Cone, which was beſieged by 1 | 
dauphin, and encamped near the town, preparing * 
that important battle which was to be ought UE 3 nes 
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ur. The French prince finding his enemies to ex- 
pt bim in number; and ſtrength, notwithitanding he 
96 made 1 pub ic defiance "by his heralds, imme— 
ha ly broke up the fie 9e, and retreated to Bourges 
E The duke having thus raiſed the ſiege, 
his enemies to a moſt diſhonourable retreat 
returned to Troyes with his army. 
ir march the duke of Bedford recevVedl the 
in Of ful news, that his brother king Henry's lite was 
er] upon which he left his army, and, attended 
5 \ few choice fric nds, rode full ipced to de Vin- 
_ The brave king, - ſenſible that he was dying, 
gare orders that the duke of Bedford, the du ke Ot! 
Lxeter, the carl of Warwick, Sir Lewis Robeflat, and 
{yen of eight more, who had the greateſt place in Jus 
Affection and confidence, ſhould ſtand around his bed. 
To whom he ſpoke to this effect: “ am juſt now 
approaching. the period of my lite, which, though ſhort, 
has been glorious, and conduc! ing to the good and ho- 
nour of my people; and, though it has been ſpent in 
wars. and W q, yet ſince milder methods have 
been ineffectual, and nothing lels could vindicate my 
naht, the mileries produc ed are not to be imputed to 
e, but to my enemies, as the effect of their injuſtice. 
15 7 ath ne 0 appeared formidable in ſo many bat- 
tles and ſieges, 95 can now, without horror, behold 
its gradual approaches in a diſeaſe; ; and fince it is the 
will of Heaven to put a period to my exiſtence, I 
chearfully reſign myſe if to its ple 1 ure. Nor ſhould ! 
leave the world ach the leaſt - relu8 rance, if two things 
pre nearly touch me. One 1s, that I nut go out 
it when my ſubjce ts are involved in the confuſion of a 
var, before 1 {ce the enemy, who oppoles the peace 
and glory of both nations, entirely fubducd by my 
arms; and the other is, that I tee myſelf called from 
the throne at a time, when mv ſon is only an infant, 
and! incap able of filling it.“ IT herefore, to obviate all 
ſoture mconvemencics, he, with the moſt pathetic and 
endearing C xpreſſions, urged them all ſtrictly to ob- 
lerve 5 advice and inſti uctions. The ſubſtance of 
which was: „That they would take the muit exact 
care in the education of his fon, and inviolably pre- 
lere their lov: alty to him; and that they would com- 
fort his beloved queen, now the moſt diſconſolate prin- 
cels Iiving : that th cy would keep {trict taith with the 
duke of Bugu ndy, and never make peace with the 
cauphin, on any other condition, than that of having 
al the Culedom of Normar ndy entirely lecured to the 
Engliſh crown: that they would | preſerve a ſtrict union 
themtekes, an't not dijcharge the duke of 
1 the count d Eu: and tome other noble pri- 
N until Pay lon was of years to govern: that his 
wolle T the duke of Be dtord, with the aſſiſtance of the 


diate 
and Berry. 
and! erced 
without ſiglit ing 


ae of burgundy, ſhould manage the kingdom of 


| Feats; and that his uncle the duke of Exeter, with 
als rothe tae duke of Gloucelter, ſhould govern that 
ot England.“ 

Tue torrowfl nobles oblerved, 1 in prolound filence, 
and, with aftured promises, gave their approbation to 
thele laſt counſels ſo (enfibly ureed by their expiring 
Monarch; who, h. wing: thus elkabliſt:ed his ſecular at- 
| my, Mal "ne thoughts wholly employed about the 
condition of his ul now departing into another world: 

Ordel ting 11s Phyſicians to come into his pretence, he 
Gemandet « ot them how long he had to live; but they 
885855 ing a Are. T antwer, and flattering him with the 
, es ot lite, the king, with extreme cuttatisfaction, 
reed thin,” upon cheir allegiance, to declare their 
on in poſitive terms. After {ome little contulta- 
© mong themſelves, one of them, kneeling down, in 
ame oh the reſt, aid, „“ Sire, we advitc you to think 
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ut 1 have here followed the opinion of various hiſtorians, 
ne Well known that the ſtatue was only covered over 
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zen Wyer plate gilt, except the head, which was of maſly 
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C , 1 head, at the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries in the 
0 lenary VIII. was ſtolen from the trunk, to that no- 

WY renuns to be ſeen but a headlefs monument, Uhe 
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upon your ſoul; for, according to our opinion, with- 
out a miracle, you cannot live long er than two hours. 
Upon which, with the higheſt devotion, he proceeded 
to confeſſion, commancing his prieſts to ſing the ſeven 
penitential plalms; and when in the hfty-Arſt pſalm they 
came to thoſe words, © Build up the walls of Jerut alem,“ 
he bade them ſtop, and raiſing * 3 voice, he de clared, 
upon the word of a dying man, That, after the ſettle- 
ment of the kingdom of France, he really intended, 
with the will of the Supreme Being, to have made war 
againſt the Infidels, for the fole purpoſe of the con- 
Having finiſhed their devotions, 
this oreat king expired at the hour which the phyſician 
had toretold, on the 31ſt of Auguit, 1422, in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age, after a mort, but moſt magnificent 
and trivmphant reign of nine years, tour months, and 
eleven days. 


By the gratitude of this age, his funeral obſequies 


were proportioned to his worth and grandeur. His 


body, embalmed and encloſed in lead, was v7 on a 
chariot of ſtate, richly adorned with cloth of gold; and 
on a bed in the fame chariot was laid a liv ely hi rure of 
his perſon, with imperial robes, a crown of gold, Rl 
iceptre and globe, like a triumphant monarch ; and 
over all was a ilk canopy. The chariot was drawn by 
ſix horles richly harnefled : the firſt bore th 0 arms 
of St. George, the ſecond the arms of Normandy, the 
third thoſe of king Arthur, the fourth thoſe of king 
Edward, the fifth the arms of France, and the fixth 
thole of England and France. James, king of the 
Scots, followed It ag principal mourner; and after him 
the duke of Exeter, the earls of Warwick, Marche, 
Stafford, and Mortaigne; the lords Fitz-Hugh, Hun- 
gerford, Bourchier, "Stanhope, and Cromwell, Sir 
Robert Robeſſart, and Sir John Cornwall. The ban- 
ners of the ſaints were borne by the lords Lovel, 
Audley, Morley, and Zouch ; the baron Dudley bore 
the great ſtandard, and the carl of Lonoueville the 
banner. The hatchments were carried by twelve com- 
manders, and around. the chariot rode five hundred 
nen at arms all in black armour, their horſes barbed 
black, and their lances held with their points down- 
ward. Three hundred cloathed in white, bearin 
lighted torches, alto turrounded the chariot, with lords 
bearing banners, bannerols, and penons ; thote of the 
king's houſehold, cloathed in black, followed it, and after 
them the royal family in deep mourning while the 
{orrowtul queen, with a noble retinue, followed at a 
league's diſtance. In this ſolemn manner the body 
was conveyed from Bois-de-Vincennes to Paris, from 
thence to Rouen, to Abbeville, to Calais, to Dover, 
from which place it proceeded to the city of London, 
through which it paſſed to W eſtminſter, where it was 
interred with fuch pompous ceremonies, fuch mourn— 
ings of the nobility, prayers of the eccleſiaſtics, and 
lamentations of the commons, as were never before ob- 
ſerved in England. He was buried in the abbey-church, 
and his queen cauſed his image in filver gilt, of the ful! 
proportion, to be laid on his tomb. Theſe were the 
laſt honours done to this mighty W the wonder 
of all Chriſtendom, who was ſo highly beloved by his 
people, that his tuneral was attended with an univerſal 
lorrow. 

As the character of Henry V. is laid before us in a 
juſt and impartial manner by Rapin, we thall preſent 
our readers with that hiſtorian's delineation of it. 

* It in order to know the character of the monarch 
whole reign we have juſt gone through, a man ſhould 
Keep clote, without any turther examination, to the 
commendat ions giwen him by the writers of his own 
nation, he could not help repretenting him to his mind 
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following monkiſh verſes were placed upon the tomb: 
Dux Normannorum, Verus _Conqueſtor eorumy 
Heres Francorum decęſſit, & Hector 80rums 
THAT 15, 


Duke of the Normans, their true conqueror, 
| Died heir of the Franks, and alſo their Hectss, 
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as a prince ſurpaſſing all the moſt accompliſbed that 
had ever appeared in the world before him. Not one 
Ungliſh hiſtorian aſcribes to him the leaſt defect, but all 
with one mouth, {peak of him as a perfect hero. On 
the other hang, the French have endeavoured to draw, 

in his portraiture, certain ſhadows which tarniſh the 
ſuſtre. It will be necetlary, therefore, in order to form 
a jull repreſentation of him, to confider his actions with 
their circumſtances, abſtracted from the admiration of 
ſome, and the envy ot others. 

© In the frſt place, with reſpect to the government 

of his own kingdom, he ought not to be denied his due 
praie, in that he avoided to tread in the ſteps of Rich- 
ard II. and even of his own father, and conſtantly re- 
ſrainec to incroach on the liberties and privileges of the 
people. His readinets at all times to give the royal 
atlent to ſuch acts as the parliament ud, >ed neceſſary tor 
the welfare of the kingdom, was a clear evidence of 
his having the good an! | happineſs of his people at heart. 
Nevertheleſs, in this very thing, he was to blame to 
inffer himtelf to be carried] to {fo great len; 2ths 3, As Con- 
trary to his own inclination, and the dictates ot his 
reaſon, to content to the perſecution of the os wary 
merely out of condetcention to the clergy. Indeed 1 
was next to impoſſible, that being endowed with an 
excellent judgment, he ſhould not be ſenſible on how 
ſlender a foundation the charge againſt them was built, 
in the beginning of his reigu; and yet rather than pub- 
iicly retract his opinion, he all along leigned to believe 
it, juit at the very time when he the wed about to loine 
that were ſentenced to cleath, who had perſiſted in plead- 
ing Kat guilty of the pretended crunc. 

© But it 1 not chic ly for what he acted in Ungland, 
a liftorians have been to laviſh ot their prailes; Ins 
warlike exploits arc the main tubject of Jus panegyric. 
And yet it may be ſau, perhaps, without magmitving 
matters, that his martial deeds were what he was the 
Jealt remarkable for, notwithſtanding the glorious ſuc- 
cels that attended his arms. The conqueſt of France 
conſidered in itſelf, has ſomething grand and marvel- 
lous. But the view of the poſture of affairs in that 
kingdom. renders it doubtlets not ſo wonderlul, as it 
appears to be when ahſtracted from all its circum- 
ttances. Lewis VIII. father of St. Lewis, conquered 
England at a like juncture, and yet no one ever took it 
in his head to aſcribe the conqueſt ſolely to his wildom 
or valour. Henry formed the project of his enterprize 
at a time, when the civil diſſentions of the French ren- 
dered them unable to ſtand upon their defence. The 
towns he took from them were defended only by the be- 
ſieged themſelves, without any army ever appearing to 
reheve ther. And yet ſome of theſe places took him 
up ſeveral months, and ſurrendered not till compelled by 
famine. 

The battle of Agincourt 1s then the great and al- 
mo only warlike exploit winch can juſtly aftord matter 
tor panegyric. In this famous action he gave proots of 
an uncommon conduct, reſolution, and bravery. But 
tlus very battle, the flue whereol was to him to glori 
ous, aftords likewiſe a handle to tax him with unpru— 
dence. It may be faid, that it he came off conqueror, 
it was becauſe he had reduced himlelt to a necetlity of 

vanquithing or dying, to which a general never expoles 
himſelt, without cauling lus conduct to be feverely cen- 
tured. Whatever the event may be, his underiaking 
to retire to Calais, without weighing belorchand the 
difficulties of the march, and without being lure of a 
patlage over the Somme; his wiltulnets in retolving to 
pals that river, in order to force his way through an 
army lo ſupcrior in number to his own, cem not to be 
excuſed but by the ſucceſs of the battle of Agincourt, 
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* One of our hiſtorians in particular, ſpeaking of him, ſays, 
“For his great acts he has been compared to no leſs than three 
of the nine worthies of the world; to David the prophet for 
picty: to Ca-ſar the invincible for glory; and to Alexander 
the Great for magnanmity : and with this advantage, that he 
Was not unchaſte like David, vain-glorieus like Cæſar, nor 
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became flaves to their own patlions, 


which was a fort of miracle. Had he loft the ga, 
he ſhould naturally have done, the Rab is nou | 
have failed to charge him with indiſcretion gr ra) 7 
The neceſſity he was reduced to during bis mare, . 
we may believe the French hiſtorians, of of mar, t 
reſtore Harfleur, and repair the yay cal BF ws. 
to France, plainly ſhew how much he hin; 
vinced of the falle ſtep he hal made. 
therefore, was more glorious to him on 
perlonal valour, than with regard to his capacity ;, , 
art of war. It mult be confeſſed, that never di. In i 
expoſe himſelf more in a battle, and give mor * fea 
proots of true valour than did Henry chat 5 
action. 4 
As to his other conequſts in T 4 
know whether his greate ſt adinurers have rea n to 
he had met with more oppoftion. What 
happened in that cale, is beyond human nd. 
It cannot, howe ver, be denied, but that 0 * 
Agincourt ſtrongly prep: olleſſes us in his f£oour 
what may be extolled in him, withou! THT 


he 
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d. ceived, 1s thc excelle Dey of his « 24 "113144 an 
dity of * judgment. He knew .. 15 
orcat under aking he had formed, WHOLE wor 

dence and addreſs. wilely takin. uf adlvantace 4 


ral revolutions which | wy pencch in France, 
them all turn to lus benetit. Few princes 
known like him, how to hold their hand a 
rious a victory + that Aoincourt, 
quiet, the which, though in Apen 
able as the. continuation of the war, w 
him more advantageous. This 
opinion, 1s one of the Det things ne ever dun 
and the ſtrongeſt proof of the foundneis ©) 15 
ment. His negociations with the daup td 4nd "ak af pL 
Burgundy at one and the fame time , a his inttra | 
tions to his ambailadors, are plain indications of | 
abilitics, and how difficult it was to over-rcach him. 

* It is no great wonder, that the profperovs iſlue of 
his undertakings ſhould gain him extraordinary com- 
mendations from his own nation, elpeciaily as it cannot 
be denied, that his ſucceſs was no leis owing to his bru— 
dent conduct, than to the favourable unctures he met 
with. Ina word, he forced the French to on him tor 
regent and heir of their kingdom. And this is one of 
thoſe actions which ſeldom fail of being praiſed beyond 
mealure. Accordingly hiſtorians have not been tatished 
with comparing him to Day id, Alexander, and Cætar, 
but have ranked him far above theſe great men Bot 
without going ſo far for comparitons, which after al 
leem not altogether juſt, I think he might, with more 
realon, be put in parallel with Edward III. his great- 
grandfather. However, I ſhould ſcarce make any 
icruple to give the preference to Edward, vary 
had to deal with all France united againſt him, and 
difficulties he encountered in his conqueſts were inc; 
parably greater, and required an abler head to fur mount 
them, than did thole which oppoled the p! rogrels of 
Henry V. 

« What I have been ſaying of thi: 
relates only to the main buſineis of his ife us wa 
France. 1 ſhall now detcribe his other qualilic ations, 
which, though not fo glaring, are no lets Worthy of ad- 
miration, than the elorious tuccets of 1145 arm, uch 
has lads wholly enorofi «1 the attention Of the pul : 
It 1s certain, he had” all the endowments voi bord my 
mind necctlary to the forming of a great man, ey 
tall and majeſtic of Hature, thou! >(1 A little 100 is 
and fjomewhat long-necked. 1 Is Hair was bla | 
[11s EeYUuS of the (41 ne colour mba exceeding | Dns 
lively. He was rong and robutt, very ex pete! 
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intemperate like Alexander; who, while they Conque! 6 wt 
As 0 © C 2 {1 then! 
1 bie 
theſe qualifications, fo he was not inferior to them in 
tunes, being neither ſo dejested as David, fo mug 
Ctar, nor fo dreaded as Alexander; it being, uy & 


tune never to be diſtreſled, dittruſtcd, or detpited,” 
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chaſte, temperate, at leaſt after he 


1 exetciſes, . . 
_ the crown, wured to hardlhips, and patiently 


er hunger and thirſt, heat and cold. In all theſe 
Ju: hg - 


ds he Was A landing example to his troops of mo- 
wer- and conſtaney. A great lover of juſtice, 
cd it himſelf, and ſaw it obſerved very punctu- 
oat Religious without ditguiſe, perſevering in piety, 
„ oagant in his private as well as public devotions. 
* yes friend of the church and clergy ; he won by 
A * alities, the eſtcem and affections of the eccle- 
woe Mn, did not 2 little contribute to ſet off 
cot of his glity. Fle was prudent in council, 
bold in undertaking, and reſolute in executing. As 
to his valbur, he gare continual proofs of it through- 
aut the whole Couric of his life. There is another 
e, fikewife for which he ought to be praiſed, he 
aw 4 military diſcipline to flouriſh again, which had 
inn entirely neglected in England, ever ſince 
8 of award III. Never did the Engliſh na- 
555 anne with luch luſtre as under thus renowned 
es, To this we may add, he was fo fortunate, 
to finith his days in the midſt of his proſperity, 
and not hive to Ice, ike Edward III. the fruits of all 
bis Iabours come to nothing. 3 
Having related what the Engliſh ſay to this prince's 
ackamtage, the taithtulnels of an hiſtorian requires that 
[ paſs not over in ſilence ſome imperfections which the 
French upbraid him with, and which envy and dilguſt 
kave perhaps cauled them to aggravate. In the firſt 
place, they tax him with cruelty, and making war in a 
barbarous manner. They ground their charge not only 
upon the flaughter of the pritoners of the battle of Agin- 
court, but allo upon his putting to death ſeveral offi- 
cers aſter the taking of Caen, Melun, and Meaux. 
gut as to the prifoners of Agincourt, there is no diſ- 
pute but the maxims of war; and the neceſſity of pro- 
riding for his own ſafety, will juſtity the orders he 
gave upon that account, granting they were not too 
haſty, As to his treatment of the burghers and garri- 
{ons of the places he became mafter of, I confels it is 
not impoſſible but he might be ſwayed a little by re— 
renge, on the {core of the time theſe brave men made 
him loſe ; but this can only be faid by conjecture, 
That he uſed ſeverity toward tome we know; but the 
realons why he did lo we cannot ſay. To diſcuſs ſuch 
matters of fact, more circumſtances are required than 
are come to our knowledge. However, with regard 
to thoſe of Meaux, it is certain, they had incurred the 
gullt of ſeveral murders, for which doubtleſs they de- 
fred to be puniſhed, It was neither unjuſt nor har- 
barous to order the baſtard of Varus to be hanged on 
the lame tree whereon he himſelf had cauſed to be 
banged all the adherents of the duke of Burgundy that 
tell into his hands. For the other three that were exe- 
cuted at the ſame time, I know not the reaſon : but 
t to be prelumed, that they were not pitched 
upon out of all the reſt of the garriſon, purely to be 
nltances of the ſeverity of the conquerors. As for 
hc Englith and Iriſh which were in the ſervice of the 
an9's enemies, their being excepted in the capitula- 
uon, needs no apology. It were to be wilhed for 
Henry's reputation, that he could be as cafily juſtified 
1 retuſing to give quarter to the Scots, on pretence 
"at they had retuſed to obey their King who was ac- 
willy his priſoner. 
g The French accuſe moreover this prince of ex- 
lure pride, even to the cauſing, as they atlure us, 
the Marſhal de FIfle-Adam to be committed to the 
1 Ning dared to look in his face whilſt he 
Kinn 1. to. him. It is true, if he had no other 
x s Was a high ſtrain of haughtineſs and ri- 
— 5 on can it be denied that a look, a bare get- 
8 d be ſometimes very oftenfive? And who 
ns but the marſhal, as he poke, uicd tome ag- 
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gravating circumſtance, or raſh expreſſion, which ren- 
dered him worthy of chaſtiſement, and which they have 
thought fit to conceal, 1n order to make what the king 
did appear the more odious ? 

*© Avrarice is another blemiſh they confidently re- 
proach him with. They affirm, that after he was de- 
clared regent and heir of France, he never did one act 
ot generoſity either to any of the Burgundian party 
who had ſerved him, or to thoſe of the dauphin's, who 
had voluntarily ſubmitted to him. 1 ſhall not take 
upon me to clear him from this charge, eſpecially as 
it does not appear that he was very liberal to the Eng- 
liſh themſelves who ſerved him, either by reaſon of 
the great expence he was at, or becauſe his inclina- 
tion did not he that way, Though he had abundance 
of good officers, and excellent generals, we do not 
tind that he rewarded them according to their merit 
and fervices. We muſt, howevet, except the carl of 
Dorſet, to whom he aſſigned a penſion of a thou- 
ſand pounds a year, when he created him carl of 
Exeter“; Falſtaff, to whom he gave a conſiderable 
eſtate near Harfleur ; lè Captal de Buch of the houſe 
of Foix, who had the lordſhip of Longueville ; and 
the carl of Saliſbury, to whom he gave the earldom 
of Perch. But after all, it is very poſſible that Henry's 
want of hberality was the effect of his prudence. The 
revenue of the crown amounted not to above fiſty- ſix 
thouſand pounds, and he was tain to pawn his jewels to 
ſupply what the ſums granted him by parliament wanted 
to detray the charges of the war. Was it proper to 
appear liberal in fuch circumſtances ? Upon many o- 
cations it would be well if ſovereigns would ſtint their 
bounties, which are but too often beſtowed at the 
expence of the poor people. 

« Laſtly, An unbounded ambition is a vice which 
the French think they may juſtly tax him with. 
In order to know whether this charge be well 
grounded, a man ſhould examine whether he was in 
the right to renew, or rather to continue a war againft 
France, which the herſelf was the occaſion of by the 
breach of the treaty of Bretagne, to which recourſe 
may be had, and which ſhe herlelf had commenced. 
But this inquiry would be needleſs, after what has 
been ſaid upon this ſubject in the reign of Edward 
III. However, it cannot be denied but that Henry 
was very ambitious. His firſt project was only to 
reſtore the peace of Bretagne. But as ſoon as he 
had a glimpſe of being able to alcend the throne of 
France, his ambition hurried him beyond the bounds 
he had ſet to himſelf in the beginning of the war. I 
have already taken notice, that he had thoughts of 
making one of his brothers king of Naples, and the 
other of Sicily; and that in order to procure the duke 
of Glouceſter four provinces of the Low Countries, 
he made ute of means which certainly were not very 
honourable. We find in the Collection of Public 
Acts, that he had a deſign to purchaſe the duchy of 
Luxemburg of the emperor Sigiimund, and to treat 
with him about the pretended claim of the emperors 
to the dauphin. In fine, it appears there alſo, that he 
would have paid the ranſom of a lord of the Houle of 
Blois, who was priſoner to the marquis de Bade, ap- 
parently, in order to aſſert one day the pretenſions of 
that Houle to the duchy of Bretagne.” 

By Catharine of France his queen, Henry left but 
one fon, of the fame name with himſelf, about eight 
or nine months old. The queen his widow, forgetting, 
the had been wife to ſo great a prince, and was deſcend- 
ed from the moſt illuſtrious houſe of Europe, married, 
lome time after, Owen Tudor, a Welth gentleman, 
not without giving great offence both to the Englth 
and French. It is pretended that this gentleman was 
deicended from the ancient king of Wales, but whe- 
ther his extraction be well made out, we cannot pre- 
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the greatneſs of his ſervices. See before p. 346. 
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tend to declare“. Owen Tudor had by the queen 
three ſons, namely, Edmund, Jaſper, and Owen. The 
eldeſt married Margaret, only daughter of Jann Beau- 
fort, duke of Somerlet, orandton of John of Gaunt, 

duke of Lancaſter, and Catharine Roet, his third wife. 
He was father of Henry VII. whom we ſhall tee here- 
after aſcend the throne. 

Charles VI. king of France, out- lived Henry but two 
months. By the death of theſe two monarchs, a differ— 
ent ſcene from that we have juſt beheld was opened. 

Henry V. erected the monatteries of Bethlehem and 
Bridget, near his manor of Richmond. He allo made 
many preſents to the works and furniture of Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey, beſides the fraternity of St. Giles without 
Cripplegate. He firſt inſtituted Garter principal king 
at arms, beſides other honourable augmentations to 
the order of St. George. 


c 


HENRY VI. SIRNAMED or WINDSOR. 


N the death of Henry V. 
infant, was proclaimed king of England and 


France, by the name of Henry go zut as the 
wildom of tome ſupplies the defects age in others, 
fo his father had by his laſt will az , and nos 
the lords by their conlent confirmed, the grand cure 
of the public to his two uncles, john duke of Bediord., 
and Humphrey duke of Glouceſter. The tormer, 
joining with the duke of Burgundy, had the reg nc, 
of France, and the latter the government of Eng hd; 
and the care and tuition of the royal infant was com- 
mitted to the two brothers, Thomas duke of Ixcter. 
and Henry Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter and chan- 
cellor of England. This appointment proved really 
advantageous to the Engliſh nation; for the truſt re— 
poſed in them by the dying king, had made them be 

ter affected towards his lon. And, indeed, the begin- 
ning of this reign, like the fair morn of a moſt tempel- 
tuous day, promiſed nothing leſs than a continuance 


of paſt felicitics : for the ſtate of the Engliſh affairs was 


eat and flouriſhing; England without tumult, the 
natural fience humours of her people conſuming or in- 
creaſing themſelves in France; and France bertel, at 
leaſt the greater part of it, together with the city of 
Paris, was at their devotion. In ſhort, there wanted 
nothing but Henry himſelf to compleat the work al- 
ready begun; for, beſides the duke of Bedford, there 
were the two terrors of France, Thomas earl of Saliſ- 
bury, and John lord Talbot, and armies of veteran ſol- 
diers, where almoſt each man was equal to a command- 
er. Yet Providence 1n time thought fit to change the 
whole courſe of affairs; and the firſt diſadv antage \ which 
happened to the. Engliſh cauſe, was the death of king 
Charles of France, who ſurvived king Henry no more 
than fifty-three days. This may be truly called the 
frſt diſadvantage, becauſe the imbecilities of that prince 
were a great ſtrength to the Engltth ; and on the other 
fide, the infancy of young Henry was an advantage to 
Charles the dauphin, who by his own partizans was 
proclaimed king of France, as the Engliſh in derflion 
uſed to ſtyle him king of Berry 4, becauſe he had not 
much more left than that prov ince. 

On the gth of November, a parliament was aſſembled 
in England, the better to eſtabliſh the crown upon the 
infant's head, and provide for the public neceſſities of 
the ſtate z among wich money was liberally granted, 
particularly five nobles upon every fack of wool. It 
was a new and uncommon fight to the Engliſh nation, 
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* Tt is likewiſe ſaid he was the ſon of a brewer; but the 
meanneſs of his extraction was made up by his delicacy of per- 
ſon, being reckoned the handſomeſt man of his time. — Findal. 

+ He died October 21, 1422. 

+ Tus province is bounded on the north by the GJatinois, 
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to ſee an infant fitting in his mother's 1- w, and 
ciſing ſovercian power in open parlia went; 5 5 ht 
Catharine, to ilumil 

preſence of her royal babe, removed from Winde 
London, an with him in her arms was carries ti! 
the city in a pompous and ſplendid manner to Wella | 
ſter, where Rel ſeated upon his throne, 
{peaker of that high court, he faluted the: api b 
and propoled matters of the higheſt conſe ue 
molt mature conſideration. 2 3 55 
monarch, . were wilelv eſtablithe 
were no lets vigorouſly proſecuted in trance hy th 
worthy regent the duke of Bedford; who 
Joining with the duke of Burgundy, fortifc ed the fry, 
tiers of their pofleſſions, alembled 1 ir d=putics ; * 
reprelentatives, and uſed all m cthods to a 
of their own party. In our public a embliy at Pa 
the duke of Bedford in a ſolemn Ip ech ex 
nobility of France, * not to violate their worn adde 
glance, nor endeavour by the! le ve. hore 4 * 
Fraud their ſovercign lord king H EI 


ate the public afteinhle with 
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;nherifance ; nor to countenance anv taithlel 
would reviie the animoſitics 
trench and Enchiilh rames and 
would remember, that, I the boun 
the two king, 00s of France and Enviand were U 
ctual agus, un 
l elv citabiilhec bes ond the extent of all hu 
Ch at thouth they had beer great ſuffer 
yet they would be no lefs gainers, if 
loved, 55 obeyed their |; 0 fal ſovereig: 
and accord. no to their bor nden duty pr 
mies to the utmo{t cs ctremit, 
received ; and young Henry was {; 
at Paris king of England and Fra 
men as Were pretent « did their homa 
Of The like obligat! 
glance were in the ſame manner pu 
men in the Englhth domimons in It. 

The dauphin, who now ſtelel imtelf 
France, by the name of Charles VII. be 
twenty-ſeven years of age, wy of Cour: 
with the hopes of ſucceſo, gathered together 2 
ber of forces. He had the duke of Alen 
veral princes of thu D000, and pects ot France on his 
all of whom he purchaled at a dear rate; tor = na 
conſtrained to engage his caſtles, and the belt par: 
his demeſnes in Þlec ge for them. But the greats! 
ſtrength of his army contiſted of tome 40 zuiands oi the 
Scottiſh nation, who, as true enemies to the [ gl 
ſerved under his banner. In attempting to rekeve Ct 
vant, which the Englith had befeged, Charles“s forces 
were put to flight with the loſs of about two thouland 
men. Charles and his adherents were fo far from nk? 
under the apprehenſions of ſo ill an Omen, | that they ke: 
lolved to encounter adverſe fortune with increte 
courage. Purluing this retolution, the in a thort time 
after repaired the Lf they had juit {uſtained by ovet- 
throwing a party of Englth, from whom, with the 
laughter of fifteen hundred men, they rec rered a great 
booty, eſpecially of cattle, which they wh; Zotten Mn 
the counties of Nugion and Maine. Proceed [ing in tb 
manner, Charles took M-:ulan upon ti 
nuary, 1423, and put the Englith garriion 

word: but the poſſeſſion was Mort, and the revelly* 
ſpeedy; for the carl of Saliſbury, whom + 

Vergil compares to the old Ronians 15 r va 
bravery, taking with him Joha de Lvorou 
ral of the Burguadian horte, recovered the 
ordered all the French tout in it toe 
Word. 
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La Marche ＋ 
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Orleannois, and Blaiſois; on the 
Bourbonnoisz on the ſouth by the Bourbo 11015 and an 
and on the weſt by Touraine and Poitou. It 4s 3 5 
Upper and Lower, and is exceedingly fertile, The capital; 
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The bettet to eſtablich the Engliſh affairs, at the city 
CA; nens in 1 IC ardy, the three gre At dukes ol Bo d- 
7 Burg gundy, and Bretagne, with the earl of Riche- 
ford, 


f. me tin great ſtate; 5 where they renewed the ſor- 
mots 


N 


mer league, a Iding, © That each ſhould be the other's 
nd, amd that all of them ſhoule [unite their forces in 
N 1 Gone 01 K ing J Henry” 8 ü. 21 bo But Ft ＋ the bet- 


me den 
ter C onfir! nation 
In the Stn of 


\chelor, married the 


"winch was 
" Bedford, 
der to the 


5 this profitable ane 
April, the duke 


ady Anne. 


1 
conclu.' | 


» 
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duke « 1 undy; ; and the car. of Richemont mar- 
e another of the duke's filters named Margaret. 
| gent was abſent from Paris upon thele oC- 

the Pariſt ms, who not long belore had ſent 
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" 3 Eco axe dt red 
I entered into a deſign to denver up the city to 
p R : '1 J 4 Las 17 2 
les the new pI Ne regent m. 9 timely notice 
. 6 Tied 1 * 11 | 161 14.0 Wel * da 
of this da werous Piracy, 9” Win his pre lence re 
0 ” 0 7 P71 0 th ell duty, vun the EXECUTION Ol {everal 


ot the chie actors. Not long after, there {eafonably 


arrived From Ungland, a body of ten th ,ouland treih 
OLQNers, Over 20m for ( 11Mmanders, ne appointed 
Curl of Salitbury, WVWVilllam 1 01e, earl ol Suffolk, 
VII il rhiy : and of CIS SF Wile he were tor 
Le genctal {ervice, led eight hundred hor rlemen, and 
ut thut Ane 0 t. With theſe forces the nin ot 
uppor: held toge 

! 1 icultie Nel Carl us aven- 
nt took from Charles ra 
d 0 Crot WV, Co! N de, Balas, 

many others. 
The regent s chick deti gn was to draw Charles to a 
ncra butle, hoping, by tuch a circumſtance, to finiſh 
8 work; 0 which end he marched into Normandy, 


while the other drew up his foldiers in Touraine. To 
this deſign, the regent laid ſiege to Ivres; 
whereapon the duke of Alengon was det: ached at the 
head of fixteen thouland men, with inſtructions to fight 
© occaon ſerved, but Charles himſelf was not per- 
mitted to hazard his perion. Not far from the town 
of Verncuil, which the Englich had taken before Alen— 
con, and the Caroli: U could relieve it, the two ar— 
mie $ Were arrang edi in bat talia. The tight began; and the 
inured to the Beach wars, having Lorne the 
iercet attack of their enenues, by an uniform 
OUrg9 ranks, and put them to 
ht, a und che regen um! elt, with BY battle- Axe, Per- 
formed won lers, And gunecd iminortal honour in the 
conteſt. In this battle, which was ſought on the 18th 
of Auguſt, 424: were flain on the part of the French, 
five earls, 1/0 viſcounts, twenty barons, and above ſeven 
thoutand ſoldiers betides two thoutand ſeven hundred 
Scots lately arrived; and the Englith took the duke of 
Nencon, with many other pe- ple of eminence, priion- 
ers, beides a vaſt number of Privates. The lots on 
the fide ot the E. glich, amounted to about two thou- 
land orc hundred privates, and the two lords, Dudley 
and Charicton. After which the regent returned to 
Paris, and the earl ot Saliſbury, with ten thouſand men, 
took the firong city of Mons, the town of St. Suſan, 
the fort of St. . rd, and other places; from whence 
m 8 into Anjou, he there pe rtormed ſuch heroic 
acts, that even his name grew terrible to France. The 
news of theſe tranſactions arriving in England, cauled 
great reſoicings among the people, both for the victory 
in the open! field. and che gaining of lo many conſiderable 
pla ces; for which general proceſlions and public thankt- 


giving 5 Were appoin ted. 

In England, during theſe proſperous proceedings, 
James I. King of Scotland, Whole ranſom had been 
mg in the ate reign, was now fully ſet at liberty; 
ut, before his departure out of the kingdom, he did 
3 young king Henry in WW ind{or. $ aſtle, 1 
3 13 many of the nobility and gentry, in cheſs 
me and fig ames Stuart, king of the Scots, will be 
ai to vou lord Henry, king of england, 

the luperior lord of Scotland; and to vou 
Make my fdelity tor the {id kingdom, whack I hold 
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and claim to you, and will do you ſervice for the 
ſame, ſo help me God, and theſe holy evangeliſts. 
But, notwithſtanding this ſolemn oath, and the man y 
munificent pre ſents that were made to him, is did 
not long cont nue in the intereſt of the Englith, but af- 
terwards became as firm to the French as any of his 
predeceſſors. After Eaſter, in the third year of this 
reigh, by the advice of the peers, the young king called 
a parliament, and going to the houſe himſelf, he was 
conveyed through the city of London upon a noble 
ourter, in extr aordinary triumph, the people thronging 
che ſtreets to behold the child, whom they judged to 
have the lively features and countenance of his olorious 
father, and likely to ſucceed him in all mighty qualifi- 
cations and abilities, as well as kingdoms and domi- 
nlons. b LOR ſeaſon, Edmund Mortimer, the laſt 
carl of Marche of that name, and neareſt heir to the 
crown of England, deceaſed without iſſue, and his great 


patrimony deſcended to Richard Plantagenet, earl ot 


Cambridge, {on and heir to the tame carl of Cambridge 
that was beheaded in the beginning of the laſt reign, In 
the time of this parliament allo, John Mortimer, couſin 
to the deceaſed earl, was impeached tor high-treaſon, 

and pub hclv executed; on account of wh oſe death the 
people gre: ly murmured, 

In the mean time, the amity and alliance with the 
duke of Burgundy, which the I” had found 0 
advantageous in their cor queits, was now in danger Of 
be: Ng utterly broken upon this occaſion, Hum Phrey, 

ube of Glouceſter, protector of England, following. 

Jvices unworthy of his perion and tation, contracted 
bimſelf with 1 the lady Jaqueline of Bavaria, ens Ot 
t lojiland, Zealand, Hain ault, and of many other do- 
mimone notwithſtanding the duke 


in the Netherlands, 
of Brabant, her huſband, was then 1 4 nd that the 
ue un © Was! 171 


uit of divorce, commenced by Jas 
pe cling between them. The du ke of Burgundy, in this 
ted tlie indig- 


II de- 


attair, joined with Brabat nt, which {oon 1 
nation of the duke of Glouceſter, who, not being accul- 
tomed to mect with oppoſition, went over, in perion, 
with an army to take e potiefſion of Hainault, in right oi 
** ſuppoled wife; 5. fine line himicit diſ. appointed 1 DY 
the ſuccours which Burgundy ſent to the duke of Bra- 
vant, he procecded to challe -nge the former in combat, 
and to call him traitor. This was accepted, but, by the 
mediation of the duke of Bedford, the challenge 
dropped, and the matter was accommodated ; ſo that 
the duke of Glouceſter, without pertorming any thing 
for which he came, left his lady at her town of Mons, 
and returned to England. Here Mezeray is of opinion, 
that if this unſeaſonable conteſt had not append, the 
reſt of France, at this time, would undoubtedly have been 
ſubdued. Not long after the duke of Glouceſter's re- 
turn, the ſirſt marriage which had been made and con- 
lummated between the duke of Brabant and the ſaid 
lady Jaqueline, was 8 law ful and valid by pope 


Martin V. who then fat in the papal chair. Whereupon 


ſuſtained many loſſes, 
ſhortly after married 
lord Cobham ot Stir- 


the duke of Glouceſter, having 
both of friends and treaſure, 
Eleanor, the daughter of the 
borough. | 

In 142 3, the court of England began to diſcover the 
uſual effects of an intant's fitting upon the throne, by 
the dangerous emulation of the two principal men 1n 
the nation, the duke of Glouceſter, and his uncle the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, the one protector of the king- 
dom, and the other tutor to the king. Whether the 
former hated the riches and pompous living of the 


latter, or the latter envied the great authority of the 
mer, it is certain, that the Englill {h court, the c 5 
London, and the whole kinodo: n, were diſturb: hy 


this unhappy contention: alterations not to be we = 
dered at; for, as thunder foreruns à form, ſo king 
Henry's misfortunes were not to happen without being 
preceded by many diforders, which, though ſeparately 
conlidered, were of no great moment, yet being joined 
together, were uch as At length cauſed his ruin. "Ihe 


news of theſe domeſtic diſturbances obliged the great 
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duke of Bedtord to return ſrom France in December, 
though the ſtate of that realm ſufficiently required his 
preſence. For the duke of Bretagne, notwithſtanding 
his late renovation of the league with the regent, grow- 
ing jealous of the greatneſs of the Engliſh, ſuddenly 
turned to Charles's party; and with him the earl of 
Richemont his brother. This gave freſh life to the de- 
clining prince, who made Richemont conſtable of his 
party of France, in the room of the carl of Douglas 
ſlain in the battle of Verneutl; and he, to ſhew his gra- 
titude, drew together an army of about twenty thouſand 
men, and fuddenly inveſted St. Jean, a town in Nor- 
mandy, upon the frontiers of Bretagne, which the duke 
of Somerſet, governor of Normandy, had lately forti- 
fied and repleniſhed with ſoldiers. This unexpected 
approach of the French at firſt much perplexed the 
Engliſh ; but upon better conſideration, they courage- 
outiy ſallied upon them, both on the front and the rear, 
which to terrified them, that with the lofs of their ar- 
tillery, and many of their men, they abandoned the 
ſiege. To redeem which diſhonour, Richemont turned 
his fury againſt the country of Anjou, pillaging and de- 
populating many places. The regent having reſolved 
to return into England, left behind him Beauchamp, 
earl of Warwick, for his heutenant, who was lately ar- 
rived in France with tix thouland freſh troops. Hay- 
ing entered the city of London, the duke was magni- 
ficently received by the citizens, and preſented with 
two filver baſons gilt, and a thouſand marks in money, 
as an inſtance of their eſteem and gratitude. 

The happy prelence of the duke of Bedford, regent 
of France, was highly uſeful to the ſtate of England. 
For the wiſdom and authority of to great a prince, eldeſt 
uncle to the king, and one whom many actions had 
rendered famous, ſoon allayed the diſtemper which he 
found at his arrival. Differences were debated firſt at 
St. Alban's, then at Northampton, and, laſtly, in a 
parliament at Leiceſter, which continued there until 
towards the end of June. The duke of Bedford him- 
ſelf, to avoid all marks of partiality to his brother at 
Glouceſter, would not interfere, otherwiſe than in ge- 
neral words to encourage amity, but directed the whole 
cauſe to be referred to the moſt conſiderable men in 
the nation, both for birth and wiſdom. By the prudent 
endeavours of theſe, all their differences, grievances, 
and acculations, were done away; and without mention 
of compentations on either hide, the duke {wore by his 
princehood, and the bithop by his priefthood, truly to 
obſerve the award, and were for that time fully recon- 
ciled. This pious and neceffary work of private recon- 
ciliation, was fucceeded by ſeveral acts of feſtivity and 
honour. For, in the ſame town of Leiceſter, the young 
king, not then five years of age, was at the high feaſt of 
Whitſuntide, ſolemnly knighted by his uncle the re- 
gent of France, Immediately after the king honoured 
Richard, carl of Cambridge“, heir to the late earl of 
Marche, with the ſame order of knighthood, and about 
forty more with him. 

Now the triple cord began to be untwiſted, and one 
of the great ſupporters of the King's infancy, the duke 
of T.xeter, departed this life towards the end of the year 
1426. He wasa man of no {mall wildora and abilities; 
but as he had no ſons, he made the king his heir, though, 
belides the biſhop of Wincheſter his brother, and the 
Counteſs of Weſtmoreland his lifter, he had many ne- 
phews. To ſupply his room, Beauchamp, earl of War— 
wick, was conſtituted guardian and tutor to the young 
king. But he did not inimediately return into England, 
for being lieutenant to the duke of Bedford in France, 
he continued there for ſome time, and performed many 
noble actions. He entered into the county of Maine, 
and took the town of Chitcau de Loire, and after that 
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* This carl of Cambridge was at this patliament, by a fatal 
error, not only reſtored to his blood, tainted by his father, 
but likewiſe created duke of York; and he was the pcrſon that 
afterwards cauſed the extirpation ef the male lines, both of his 
own and the houſe of Lancaſter. And it was more than pro- 
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them battle, but they underſtanding his def 


the caſtles of Maiet and Lude, in all which 
eee and Engliſh governors. Here he 
ormed that the French were gathered togethe 
county of Beaux, upon which he haſtened to 
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the terror of his name and nation. The 2 02 
return got poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Montdubl 

where leaving lord Willoughby, he returned to == 
It would be endlets to take notice of all the l1eges 8 
miſhes, and enterprizes in thoſe wars, both * = 
domeftic. There was not a city or borough in r ws 
without garriſons; forts and caſtles were built In all 3 
venient places, upon hills, rivers, narrow ways and wake 
fields; every lord had his ſoldiers, or rather his "i.e 
robbers, who maintained themſelves by feedin Hay 
tae poor miſerable country people. During the wy 
mities, means were uſed by the duke of Burgundy * 
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the freedom of the duke of Alengon, taken at the buy 


tle of Vernewl; and now tor the {um of two hundred 
thouſand crowns he was ſet at liberty; but nothino could 
induce him to acknowledge king Henry's title to rw 
crown of France. . 

The duke of Bedford having at length eſtabliſhe] 
the peace of England, took {hipping with his lady and 
landed at Calais in February, 1427, where the biſhog 
of Wincheſter, who went over with him, received the 
habit, cap, and dignity of a cardinal; which Promotion 
| the late king, with a penetrating eye, ſeeing his bound. 

leſs ambition, had more than once defeated. But non 
the king being young, and the regent his friend, he ob- 
tained his purpoſe, to his great profit, and the Impore- 
| riſhment of the ſpiritualities of England; for, by aleoan- 

tine bull, which he purchaſed from Rome, he gathered 
ſo much treaſure, that he gained the name of the rich 
cardinal of Wincheſter. With the regent there went 
over a great number of ſelect ſoldiers, under the com- 
mand of lord Talbot, whoſe victories, lays Polydore, 
were 10 numerous, that his name was not only formi- 
dable to the French, but famous throughout the world, 
To convey an idea of his temper and fierceneſs, upon 
one ſide of his broad ſword he had this motto, © Sus 
* Talboti,” and on the other this boiſterous ſentence, 
Pro vincere inimicos eos.“ Not long after his ar- 
rival at Montarges, near Orleans, a party of Englith 
received an overthrow with the loſs of about fittcen 
hundred men; and in Bretagne the French ſuſtained 
great damages from a commander under the duke ot 
Somerſet. Soon after this, the inhabitants of Mons, in 
Maine, permitted the French to enter the town by night, 
who barbarouſly maſſacred moſt of the Engliſh in the 
place. William, earl of Suffolk, governor of the town, 
retiring with ſome of his forces into the caſtle, ſent to 
lord Talbot for ſuccour. He immediately came, and 
his ſoldiers unexpectedly exclaiming, . St. George 6 
Talbot!“ the French were ſuddenly reduced to the 
laſt extremity, and moſt of them were put to the ſword. 
All the reſt were ſpared, only thirty citizens and thirty- 
five prieſts and other religious perſons were beheaded as 
| traitors, and the city remained in its former condition. 
It was hard to judge which of three things were mot 
commendable in Talbot, his wiſdom, his celerity, or us 
valour. 

In June, 1428, above a year after the earl of Wa. 
wick had been declared governor to the king, he left 
France and returned into England ; and the earl of Salil- 
bury, who went over with five thouſand ſoldiers, 1uc- 
cceded him in his charge. Conſulting with the regent, 
he bethought himſelf of tome action that might ante 
the greatnels of his name, and raiſe the affairs of the pub- 
lic; and accordingly, in council, propoſed to lay liege 
to Orleans. The credit of the carl was a ſufficient fes. 
lon to convince them how practicable it was; and he 
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bable, that he would never have made ſuch a bold attemf 0 
had he not been promoted to this honour, and to other age 
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and places of truſt, that gave him an opportunity to effect us 


purpoſes, 


was accordingly furniſhed with all competent proviſions. | 
The inhabitants of Orleans, dreading the approaching 
ſtorm, with great diligence providec for their defence; 
and the ſuburbs, as large as ſome cities, were leyelled 
6 the ground, that the enemy might not annoy them 
from there; and they wanted not men, vickuale, am. 
munition, and a conſtant Tetolution 0 font. The earl 
of califhary, lord Talbot, and a formidable force under 
expert commanders, in a ſhort tine preient, 4 them- 
cles beſore this large and beautiful city. NO enemies 
ar pearing abroad, the car! approached near to the walls, 
and finding attacks fruitleſs, he intronched about the 
city; and the more to lecure the camp, caſt up ſeveral 
ramparts, and other works Of defence. He lerzed upon 
the fort which ſtood at the bridge toot beyond the river 
Loire, and furrounded the beſieged on every de, o 
that Charles of France Could tend no ſufficient rehet to 
The city was reduced to the laſt extremity, the 
ſiege havin? Ged ixty days, not without great blood- 
ted on bot des. The earl of Saliſpury, impatient 
of fuch delay, propoſed to give a general aflault; and 
the better to conſicler of the manner of it, he ſtood to 
take a view at a window, barred with ion, which over- 
looked the city towards the eaſt, - While engaged in 
making the neceflary ootervations, he, together with 
Sir Thomas Gargrave, were lo gricvoufly wounded, that 
they both died in a few days. Soon after the death of 
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this man, the fortumt of war changed; and now other 


them. 


ginning of misſortuncs; for they quickly loft all their 
poſſeſſions in that eingdom. ; 
However, the ftege of Orleans did not end with his 
life; for De la Pole, earl of Suffolk, lord Talbot, and the 
reſt, maintained the fame all the winter. The neceſſi- 
ties of the camp were relieved by a convoy from Paris, 
conducted by Sir John Falſtaff, and fifteen hundred 
ſoldiers, who lately arrived, notwithſtanding the endea- 
urs of ten thouiand French to intercept then“. At 
leugth the city offered to ſurrender, but not to the 
Ungliſh; the, beſieged were content that the duke of 
Burgundy {hould have the honour: an artilice to break 
the athance beiween the Engliſh and him. The regent 
and his council being made acquainted with the cir— 
cumſtance, they concluded it unreaſonable, fince the 
 Foolith had been at all the labour and charge. The 
duke of Burgundy lecretly relented this refutal, which 
from that time palied the triendihip that ſubſiſted be- 
tween the duke and the Engliſh: yet the regent an- 
Ivered, that the war was made in king Henry's name, 
therefore Orleans ought to be his. 
lu theſe difficulties were the French affairs involved: 
but while Charles of France grew more ſenſible of the 
mücrable ftraits of this city, and ignorant how to re- 
medy ſo great a misfortune, a young virgin of eighteen 
Jears ot age preſented herſelf to him at Chenon, called 
Joan of Lorrain, daughter to James of Arc, dwelling in 
wnremy upon the Neule, an ordinary thepherdels, 
who defired him to be of good cheer, conſtantly at- 
Hrming. that God had ient her to deliver the realm of 
ace trom the Engliſh yoke, and reſtore him to all 
his dominions. She was not immediately credited ; but 
when the wiſeſt of the eccletiaſtics and military men 
1aG but many queſtions to her, and ſhe ſtill continued 
ME uttering nothing but what was mo- 
8 * 2 holy, mag and belief was at length 
on IE a ney. * pon which Joan armed herlelt 
rr = Foquiring to have that iword which 
ww, Þ Sh 5 weed J church o& Fierebois in Tou- 
ere A _ increatecl their admiration, and 
the old ODS Ince ſuch a tword was found among 
eee — 1 5 otive tokens of that r Thus 
gs ue warlike manner the rode Immecuately to 
» Wacre forces and proviſions lay for the relief of 
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Orleans; with which ſhe and the admiral, and marſhal 
of France, ſafely entered. This highly encouraged the 
declining French; and Joan, the Maid of God, as ſhe 
was now called, wrote this ſingular letter to the earl of 
Suffolk, then lying before the town: © King of Eng- 
land, do juſtice to the King of Heaven, in his blood 
royal; deliver up to the virgin the keys of all the good 
cities you have forced. She is come from Heaven to 
reſtore the blood royal, and is ready to make peace, if 
you be willing to do juſtice: yield therefore, and re- 
ſtore what you have taken, O king of England. But 
iH you will not, I am the chief of this war, therefore I 
encounter your men in France, and will purſue them; 
it they will obey, I will take them to mercy. The vir- 
gin comes from the King of Heaven to drive you out 
of France: if you will not obey, ſhe will raiſe ſuch a 
flame as has not been known theſe thouſand years in 
France. And be aftured, that the King of Heaven will 
ſend to her, and her good men at arms, more forces 
than you have. Go, in God's name, into your coun- 
try: be not obſtinate, for you ſhall not hold France of 
the King of Heaven, ton of the Holy Mary; but king 
Charles, the lawful heir, ſhall enjoy it, to whom God 
has given it; he ſhall enter Paris with a noble train. 
You, William Paulet, earl of Suffolk, John, lord Tal- 
bot, Thomas, lord Seales, heutcnants to the duke of 
Bedford; and you duke of Bedford, calling vourſelf re- 
gent of France, {pare innocent blood, and leave Orleans 
at liberty. It you do not juſtice to them you have 
wronged, the French will perform the greateſt exploit 
that ever was known in Chriftendom. Underſtand 
theſe tidings from God and the virgin.“ 

This letter was entertained by the Engliſh with laugh- 
ter, and Joan reputed no better than an enthußaſt or 
enchantrets ; though to {ome 1t was thought more ho- 
nourable to the Engliſh, that they were not to be re- 
pelled by human force, but by ſomething eatraordinarr, 
if not divine. Du Serres gives this character of the 
wirgin, that {he was of a modeſt aſpect, ſweet, civil, 
and reſolute; her diſcourſe moderate, rational, and re- 
ferved ; her actions demonſtrating great chaſtity, with- 
out vanity, affeciation, or levity. Whatever her qua- 
lifications were, by her encouragements and conduct 
ne Engliſh ſoon loſt their hopes of Orleans, after they 
had ſuffered the duke of Alencon to enter with freſh 
forces, and with great loſs were conſtrained to break up 
the ſiege. In all actions ſhe was the foremoſt, and ſhe 
made ſeveral fierce ſallies upon the Engliſh ; in one of 
which being thot through the arm with an arrow, ſhe 
courageouſly cried out, * This is a favour from Hea- 
ven, let us go on; they cannot eſcape the hand of 
« God.” The Engliſh loſt in this ſiege the carl of 
Saliſbury, lord Molun, lord Paynings, and great 
numbers of inferior perſons, flain by the ſallies of 
this martial virgin. Lord Talbot marched off in good 
order with above nine thouſand men, whom Joan 
would not ſuffer the French to purſue. In memory of 
this extraordinary deliverance the city of Orleans crected 
1 monument, where Charles VII. king of France, and 
Joan the martial maid, were repreſented kneeling in 
armour, elevating their eyes and hands to Heaven, in 
token of their thanks and acknowledgment. 


An interchangeable taking and recovering of towns, 
and places of importance, now took place on both 
ſides. The caſtle of Galiard was ſurrendered to the 
French upon compoſition, where, 1n a grated chamber, 
they found lord Barbaſon, who, having ſworn to be x 
true priſoner, could not be induced to come out of that 
place, until captain Kingſton, to whom he had given 
that oath, was upon fate conduct recalled to acquit him, 
which was accordingly done. Lord Taivot took La- 
vall, and the earl of Suffolk threw himtelf into Jer- 
geaux : to which laſt place the duke of Alengon, with 
Joan and other great commanders, marched and forced 
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it by ſtorm. Sir Alexander Pole, brother to the ear! 
of Suffolk was ſlain, and many other perlons ; and the 
earl himſelf was taken priſoner. After the duke of 
Alengon had added ſome other places to his conqueſts, 
his numbers were augmented by the conjunction of the 
conſtable of France, the carl oft Vendome, lord D'Al- 
bert, and others; ſo that now their whole army con- 
ſiſted of about twenty-three thouland effective men. 
With theſe they ſuddenly attacked lord Talbot, who 
had not above a fifth part of their number, at a village 
called Patay, whom they charged ſo unexpectedly, that 
his archers had no time to fortify their ſtations after their 
uſual manner, by paliſadoes or empalement of ſtakes, 
ſo that they were driven to uncommon ditnculties. After 
three hours reſiſtance, the Englith were put to the rout; 
and lord Seales, lord Hungertord, Sir Thomas Ram- 
wone, and even lord Talbot himlelt, after being wounded 
in the back, were taken priſoners. The fouttnen force 
to truſt to their ſwords, under the ſhelter of tuch horſe- 
men as remained, retreated in good order, and got to 
a place of tatety, after they had loſt about twelve hun- 
dred men, and the French about half that number. This 
blow ſhook the very foundation of the Engliſh great- 
nets in France, and awaked multitudes, even of thole 
who had before {worn fealty to king Henry ; and now 
violating their oaths, they readily joined with the victors 
tor recovering the common liberty. There tucceeded 
an immediate revolt of ſeveral towns; and it was not 
long before Charles himſelf iſſued out in arms, and re- 
covered the city of Rheims in Champagne; where, ac- 
cording to the maid's direction, he was foulemnly crowned 
king of France. Hitherto ſhe might plauſibly be thought 
prophetical and fortunate ; and it ſcemed that the chief 
part of her employment was accompliſhed, yet ſhe flou- 
riſhed for ſome time longer. 

The duke of Bedford, to prop the declining ſtate of 
the Engliſh upon the untortunate news of the relief of 
Orleans, and captivity of Talbot, gathered all his forces 

together, which amounted to about ten thouland Eng- 
Iſh, beſides ſome Norman auxiliaries. With theſe he 
marched out of Paris, and bravely oppoted himſelf 
againſt the current of Charles's proſpects, who now de- 
ſigned to have attempted that capital city; being encou- 
raged by ſome of the citizens, who held ſtrict and ſecret 
corre{pondence with him. But this prince knowing the 
regent's valour and retolution, tulpended the execution 
ot his detign, as yet having no hopes to effect it; and 
being by Joan diſſuaded from engaging, the regent re- 
Shortly after Compeign and Beauvois 


82 
turned to Paris. a 
voluntarily ſubmitted to the new crowned king. The 
regent having ſettled the ſtate and garriſons of the chief 
eity, paſſed into Normandy, to provide for a late re- 
treat, if the Engliſh ſhould be conſtrained to quit their 
other holds and dominions; of which he began to be 


apprehenſive, becauſe he had information of many ſe— 
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* The actions of the celebrated Joan of Arc have made fo 
much noiſe in the werld, that we think it neceſſary in this place 
to give ſome account of them: it muſt, however, be obſerved, 
that we have but one contemporary author (Monſtrelet) who 
ſeems to have written with any degree of modeſty on the ſubject, 
and he had feen and converſed with the girl. This author ac- 
quaints us, that the maid of Orleans was born in the parts 
between Lorrain and Burgundy, at a place called Droymi 
Dompre), not far from Vaucouleurs. She ſtyied herſelf Pu- 
celle, or Virgin, inſpired by Divine Grace, and ſaid ſhe was 
ſent to the king to put him in poſſeſſion of his kingdom, of 
which he was wrongfully deprived. The letter which {he ſent 
to the king of England, before the hege of Orleans was railed, 
is inſerted at length in p. 361, col. 2. We ſhall here, as our 
limite will not atlow us to enter into a particular detail of the 
minutice refpeciing this celebrated perſonage, give an abſtract 
account of ber examination and trial, Being charged to ſpeak 
the truth, ſhe replied, ſhe would fay what concerned her father 
and mother; but that ſhe would not diſcloſe the revelations ſhe 
had told king Charles, but that in eight days ſhe ſhould know 
whether ſhe might ſpeak of them or no, Concerning her name 


and family ſhe ſaid, that {he was of the village of Dampre; that 
in her own country they called her quenette, but in France Jaenne 
d' Are; that her father's name was James of Arc, aud her mo- 
That ſhe was then (1431) about twenty-nine 


ther's Labella. 
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cret endeavours to gain the Burgundians from Kine 

Henry's intereſt. While the regent was abſent 0 

this occaſion, Charles gained the town of St. Denis 

far from Paris, but held it not long. From when 

ſent the duke of Alengon with the maid of Olea; 

try their friends at Paris. Here, however, ther filed | 

tucceis ; for the Englith gave them ſo rough an 90m 

tainment, that Joan herteli was wounded, and the reſt 

with great flaughter repelled. The regent hearing of | 
0 | 
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theſe attempts, entruſted the towns on the 
Normandy to the care of the duke of York ; and Roben 
to the duke of Somerſet, and haſtened to Paris, when 
he highly commended the foldiers and citizens for ue. 
imitating the difloyalty of their neighbours, 

New tupplics arriving from England, 14 zo, the ner. 
CNtLerPrizc was to reduce Compeign 10 obedience N 
effect which john de Luxemburg, with the "Elie . 
dians, and tome Englith ſoldiers inveſted it. Here Al 
the glory of Joan de Arc came to a period ; for, ad. 
vancing to relievc the place, ſhe ſucceſofully entered: 
but afterwards tallwing out, her troops were beaten, and 
hertelt. as ſome lay, betrayed, taken priſoner by the 
la Burgundian knight, who, for the value of her fan- 
tom, which was ten thouland pounds, Tournois, and 
three hundred crowns annual rent, delivered her into 
the hands of the Engluh, notwithſtanding the lege was 
raiſed; atter which, they ient Joan to the city of Rouen, 
where avout nine or ten months after ſhe was burnt alive, 
The Roman Ciælla was faved by Perſennoi; and it i: 
not to be doubted but that the magnaaimity of the 
English would have {pared her, had they not found it 
neceſſary to deface the opinion which the French, to the 
higheſt ſuperſtition, had entertained of her. The Eng- 
liſh writers ſhew, that the courle of her life being legally 
examined by the biſhop of Beauvois, in whoſe diocele 
(he was taken; and ſhe being for ſofcery, bloodſhed, 
and unnatural uſe of maſculine habiliments, condemned 
to die, was notwithſtanding, upon her ſolemn abjuiing 
all her lewd practices, pardoned her life, until again 
convicted of a perjurious relapſe, though acknowledging 
herſelf a ſtrumpet, and feigning herlelf with child, ſhe 
met with that puniſhment the injuſtice, or rather ſuper- 
ſtition of the times, thought fit to inſuct upon lier. Many 
of the French writers ſhew the higheſt value for her 
memory; and Mezeray ſays, „ that, being on the 
pile for execution, ſhe foretold the Engliſh, that the 
hand of God was ready to ſtrike them, and that lus 
juitice would not only drive them out of France, but 
purtue them into England, and make them fuffer the 
ſame miſeries and calamities they had inflicted on the 
French.“ She was a perſon of extraordinary valour and 
ſpirit, and the chief reſtorer of the kingdom of France; 
and if ſhe did not drive the Engliſh from thence, as (he 
herſelf boaſted, ſhe was the principal, or at leaſt one 01 
the chicf human cautcs why the Engliſh loſt France“. 


Or not 
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and not a ſhepherdeſs. That ſhe went every year to confefion. 
That ſhe frequently heard a voice from heaven, and that in he 
place where ſhe heard the voice, ſhe ſaw alſo a light, which ſhe 
took for an angel. That the voice had often warned her to 29 
into France, and to cauſe the ſiege of Orleans to be raiſed. Be- 
ing interrogated whether ſhe had ever ſeen any fairies, ſhe an- 
ſwered, No; but that one of her god-mothers pretended to have 
ſeen ſome at the fairy tree by the village of Dompre. She told 
them that betore ſeven years were over, the Englif ſhoulc 
leave a greater pledge than what they had left before Oren 
and ſhould loſe all they held in France. That they ſhould oy 
tain in France a much greater loſs than what they had already 
done, by means of a great victory which the French [nouls ge” 
over them. Being aſked whether ſhe bore any coat of wy 
ſhe anſwered, No, but only her ſtandard. That it was true a 
king had given her brothers a coat of arms. That the * 
talked with St. Katharine and St. Margaret at the fairy 5 
and not with the fairies, as ſhe had been accuſed of. That To 
began at thirteen years of age to converk „ 


e with theſe ſaints. 
the charge of having ſeveral times communicated in _ 
clothes, and kneeled to the voice which ſpoke to her; © e 
felled it all. Ihe proctteor, having atked advice Concerns. 
articles which had been drawn up by the judges from her 
feflions, the judpes told lum, that what Joan of Arc has ns 
was all a cheat, and the invention of the devil to deceive p- 


That ſhe was by trade a ſempftrets and ſpinſter, 
4 


rare of age. 


B ke a 5 her naſe!” 
people. That ſhe was guilty of difobedience to her pen”... 
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131, the Fngliſh affairs were oblerved more and 

1 5 line but , to re medy their misfortunes, it 
berg mY 10 necc off ary for young king Henry to go over 
0 We vned in Paris. He had the laſt vear received 
ol * neland at t WW eſtminſter, being then about 
: 5 of a This Year relolv! ing to viſit I rancec, 
15 de barture Richard, duke of Y ork, was made 
conftab e of England during life. The affairs of 
| | eing ſettled, : ine | new lupp: ies of n OneV grant- 
-arliat nent, the young king, with a noble retinue, 
our" . thipping at Dover, and landed at Calais, from 
ance he removed to Rouen, where he was received 
nn . mon and reſpect. In November he departed 
Rouen, in order to make a public entry into Paris; 
ch was performed in the company of the two great 
als of Winchciter and York, and the chief princes 
= ebe Noot ; dukes, car is. baron: , prelates, the flower 
. the. E. ngliſh, Fre ach. Burgundians, and Normans, 
wh a {elect body of three thouland men to guard his 
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perion. 
On the 5th of December he was publicly crowned 


ping of France, in the C athedral at Paris, by his great 
uncle the cardinal of Wine heſter ; and in his return to 
be re he had one crown on his head, and another 
e betore him; as hkewile, one ceptre in his hand, 
l a ſecond carried before him; implying that he was 
> of ſeveral kingdoms. The duke of Bedford en- 
rained the great aſſembly with a ipeech, in which he 
hre king He nry his nephew's undoubted title to 
the crown on his head, and recommended the tame to 
their idglities, adding ſeveral promiſes of honour and 
drantages. Such of The French nobility as were pre- 
ent did homage: the people were flattered by « engaging 
ords; and money, corn, and wine, by way of dona- 
tive, Were liberally beſtowed among[t them; and pro- 
dlamations made that all Frenchinen who came in by a 
5xed dav. ſhould be protected by king Henry. 
This (ple >ndid entertainmen did not pals without ſome 
Cpl: aſure among the 3 nobility; tor the cardinal 
o Wincheſter commanded the duke of Bedtord to lay 
ade the name of regent during the king's preſence, 
aledging, that while he was there in perlon, the power 
of a! ſubſtitute was at an end. The duke of Bedford 
took ſuch a ſecret diſpleaſure at this haughty proceed- 
ing, that he never after fav oured the cardinal, but op- 
pot {ed him in all his actions; and this was the root, ac- 
cording to ſome hiſtorians, of that diviſion among the 
Englith nobility, whereby their glory in the realm of 
France began firſt to decline. After five days conti- 
zuance in Paris after the coronation, which were ſpent 
in public tournaments and entertainments, the king 
was advited to leave Paris, and remove to Rouen, 
where he kept his Chriſtmas. Still Charles of France 
eſteemed himſelf no lets a king, but daily purſued his 
alas; and his forces took the city of Chartres by ſtra- 
tagem, and put the biſhop of the place and others to the 
N Nor were the Engliſh unemployed; for the 
uxe of Norfolk, the earls of Arundel, Warwick, and 
Suffolk, ſoon made up the lots with much advantage ; 
which was increaſed by the dehverance of lord T ilbot; 
who by virtue of an exchange was now ſet free. It was 
obfervah le among foreigners, and not without admura- 
tion, that the mall and "iſant country of England, un- 
der the government of an infant, ſhould ſo long and to 
fuccelfully contend with ſuch a potent and populous 
kingdom as France. But at that time ſuch was the 
our and martial vigour of the Engliſh nation, that 
_ Icarce knew any medium between death and vic- 
I always preterring an honourable end before a lin- 
lech Wvitude. This moved pope Eugenius, and all 
85 riltian princes, ſo often to make overtures of ac- 
mMncuation between theſe two contending kingdoms 
but until this year could effect nothing, but a very im- 


ert, 
letle t truce for fix years: which being agreed upon, 
1 


all 


nd of Wo! ary, to the diſhonour of the church. The ſentence 
'$ ent to the univerlity of Paris, was confirmed there by the 
bl LEI and ratthed by a decree, and joan pronounced 

, chiſmatic. Afterwards the abjured her errors ; 
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bing Henry took his laſt farewell of France, and landed 
at Dover upon the 21ſt of February. 

In the beginning of 1432, his uncle, the duke of 
Glouceſter, gave a very faithful account of his govern-- 
ment in England, during the king's abſence; which 
the ſupprefon of an inſurrection at. Abingdon in Berk- 
ſhire, was not the leaſt ſervice. A weaver, the bailiff 
of the town, was the head to which all the contagion 
gathered; who, changing his name, called himſelf Jack 

Sharp, ot Wigmore's lands, in Wales. One of his 
chief deſigns was to maſſacre prieſts, whoſe heads, he 
ſud, © he would make as cheap as ſheeps' heads,” for 
which, being taken, h eloſt his own. Whatever his pre- 
tenſions were, the mentioning of Wigmore" 5 lands, the 
ancient inheritance of earl Mortimer, and now in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the fatal duke of Vork, who from thence 
challenging the crown of England, intimated ſomething 
further. It is rather aſtoniſhing, that the council 
under king Henry, hearing that title ſo frequently 

glanced at, provided no better againſt the miſchief. In- 
quictude now reigned abroad as well as at home; for 
the ſoldiers of Calais, diflatisfied with their pay, began 
to be mutinous and troubleſome. But the regent go- 
ing there in perſon, ſoon put an end to the tumult by 
beheac ding the ringleaders, and caſhiering and baniſhing 

a hundred and ten of the reſt, as had been formerly 
done to fix {core others. Thele were inconſiderable 
affairs; but the lots of France began to be more con- 
ſpicuous. In the regent's journey, king Henry's intereſt 
was apparently depreſſed; for, being 4 widower, and 
arriving at Tur without the duke of Burgundy” 8 
privacy, he married the lady Jaquet, about ſeventeen 
years of age, daughter to Peter of Luxemburg, earl of 
St. Paul, and no friend to the duke. This match was 
very injurious to the Engliſh affairs; for Ann, the re- 
gent's former wife, ſiſter to the duke of Burgundy, a 
ſtrong ligament of amity between them, wezkened the 
ſame by her death; and this ſecond marriage, unpleaſ ing 
to the duke, yet more and more diminiſhed it. 

Still the accidents ot war, between the Engliſh and 
French, were numerous and various, fometimes the one, 
and ſometimes the other, getting and loſing, as oppor- 
tunity ſerved ; which uncertainties produced inteſtine 
convulſions, great outrages, an unreſtrained licentiouſ- 
neſs, and a (carcity of the neceſſaries of life. It would 
be tedious to recount the particular leſs actions, and 
almoſt impoſſible to deſcribe all the ſieges, ſurprizes, 
and ſkirmiſhes: yet the fortune of Reyner duke of 
Anjou, and Barre, muſt not be omitted, becauſe king 
Henry afterwards unhappily married into his family.— 
His wife was Iſabel, daughter and heireſs to Charles, 
duke of Lorrain, upon whole death, Reyner expected 
to ſucceed him in all his dominions; but the earl of 

Vallemont, brother to duke Charles, preſuming he 
had a nearer title, drove the matter to be decided by war. 
Char les, king of France, was a ſteady ſupporter to Rey- 
ner's claim; "and the regent and duke of Burgundy eſ- 
pouſed the cauſe of the earl. The aſſiſtance of the 
latter prepailed lo far, that Reyner's troops were beaten 
from the fiege of Vallemont, with the loſs of three 
thouland men ; and himſelf, with two hundred others, 
remained priſoners to the duke of Burgundy ; one of 
whote ſubjects commanded in chief in that enterprize. 
The king of France might ſeem to have tuitained a 
great lols by the c aptivity of the duke; but the Englith 

oained no advantage by it; for his perſuaſions and private 
ſervices on the behalf of king Charles, did not a little 
prepare the duke of Burgundy's heart to receive impreſ- 
ſions of reconcihation. The French who lived under 
the regency, or were in danger of the Englith power, 
made choice of the duke of Burgundy to protect them, 
from which they could not be fairly debarred, becauſe as 
yet he appeared to be king Henry's friend. Indeed, 
this unſettled ſtate of affairs, was full of horror and 
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but again returning to her former opinion, was dec! ared an here- 
tick relapſe, and was accordingly ſentenced to be burnt, which 
{entence was put into execution as above related. 


confuſion, 
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confuſion, which Polydore Vergil thus deſcribes: while 
the Engliſh and French contended for their dominion, 
ſovereignty, and life itſelf, men's goods were violently 
taken by the licentiouſneſs of war, churches robbed, 
people in all places murdered, wounded, or tortured; 
inatrons abuſed, virgins torn from their parents arms, 
and mercileſsly raviſhed, towns daily tal cen, plundered, 
and defaced; the riches of the inha bitants uſed at the 
conqueror's pleaſure; houtes and villages on all fides 
flaming with fire; no kinds of cruelty unpractiſed upon 
the miſerable French. Nor was England herſelf free 
from theſe calamities, who every day heard the news 
of her valiant childrens' funerals, ſlain in perpetual 
ſkirmiſhes and encounters, and found her general 
wealth continually ebbing and decreafing ; fo that 
the evils ſeemed almoſt equal, and the whole weſtern 
world echoed the groans of either nation's qu: arrels, as 
being the common foundation of diſcourſe and compat- 
fion throughout the European ſtates. The methods at 
this time uſed by the Engliſh, only faintly kept alive the 
general ſtate of the regency in France, without putting a 
period to the war, either by finiſhing the conqueſt, or 
eſtabliſhing what was gained. The earl of Arundel and 
lord Talbot, however, ranged about with victorious 
forces, territying the inhabitants of Anjou, Maine, and 
other parts. In Normandy the common people gather 
ed together in great multitudes; of whom fixty tho 
{and were rebelliouſly combining i in Vexin, Normandy, 
and twenty thouſand in Caux. Their deſign and pre- 
tenſions were to drive out all the Englith offi ers, and 
to have favourcd king Charles's intereſt. To ſtop their 
inſolency, and the Progress they made towards Caen, 
the earl of Arundel, and Robert lord W illoughby, with 
thirteen hundred light horle, and fix thou and archers, 
marched againſt them, by the direction of the dukes of 
York and Somerſet, who had the chief heutenancies in 
Normandy. The carl laid in ambuſcade with two parts 
of his men, while lord Willoughby drew the rebels into it 
with a third. Many were p Ut to death before the tury 
of the ſoldiery could be reſtrained. The multitudes 
were permitted to return home, but the ringleaders were 
executed. Not long after, the earl of Arundel received 
his death wound in a ſkirmiſh at Gerberoy, in Beau- 
voiſin, where La Hire, a famous French commander, 
obtained the victory. 

The regency ſtill continued and the miſeries of 
France were no ways diminiſhed; and nothing could put 
a period to them, while the duke of Burgundy Kept in 
league with the Engliſh. Therefore, to prepare matter 
for a diſunion between the regent and the duke, ſuch of 
the nobility as went over to the latter inſinuated to him, 
e king Charles had, upon all occafions, poke ho- 
nourably of him, and inwardly withed well to him; and 
that he never heard the murder of his father named, 
but it cauſed him, with fighs and proteſtations, to de- 
clare his innocence.” Theſe, and ſimilar mollifying al- 
legations, ſoon began to operate, when applied to the 
mind of one whole affections towards the Hngliſh daily 
decreaſed, by means of ſeveral jealouſies and averſions; 
to that there wanted nothing but an outward honourable 
occaſion to bring him entirely to the French party. In 
the mean time, to put an end to the general calamity, 
the deputies of the grand council urged the French, 
Lngliſh, and Burgundians, to come to a treaty; and 
the city of Arras was appointed for that purpoſe, where 
a congreſs met Augult 6, 1435. From the pope and 
council of Pila came the cardinals of St. Cratle and 
Cyprus, with twelve bilhops ; for the king of France 
were the duke of Bourbon, the earl of Richemont, the 
archbiſhop of Rheims, and many other great and learned 
men; for the king of England were the cardinals of 
2 and Wincheſter, the earls of Suffolk and Hun- 

tingdon, lord Hungerford, and ſeveral doctors of divi- 
nit); tor the duke of Burgundy were the duke of 
Guelders, the earl of Naſſau, and a great number of 
ther noblemen. Mezeray lays, that it was the g greateſt 
and nobleſt aſſembly that had been known to this age, 
here all the princes of Chriſtendom had their ambatla- 
Ars; and the harbingers took up ſtabling for ten thou- 
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fand horſes, But, notwithſtanding all this care 
ineffectual; for te! va Fr being in DoffeR; 
#191 ily ut rg2u t! 102 115 rl of « dotce t, and the act OF the 
king Charles VI. by which the crown of France it 
rf upon Henry V. and the iſſue of Katharine! his wif. 
nd theretore ih pro, oed no other conditions of 8 | 
but that Henry their king ſhould have all, ang Chart, ; 
to hold under him. The French offered entirch 
two dukedoms of Normandy and Gafcony. ry the 
aliembly broke up without any turther agreement. K 5 
Charles reſolving to maim the Engliſh faction ung n. | 
terms, {ent the duke of Burgundy a blank pape: bi 
ding him pretcribe his own conditio ons and dem 
which he did: and his conditions, fays a French au th 
were ſo numerous as to fill a volume, and to unre mine . 
able, that it was amazing that fo great a monarch hoy! 4 
ſtoop to much to a ſubject and vaſſal. But, Neceſſity 
urging, they both joined upon the 24th of Septe mb 
and the duke, tranſported by profit, dec Jared him 
an enemy to all oppoſers of king Charles, after de 
cauſed the deaths of three hundred warms. Na | 
his quarrel, beſides the deſtruction of innume:: 
and tow ns. 


This mav be 
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Was fer. 
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aid to be the firſt party blow whi- 
50 ated the French dominions from the E ng! aſh 
ergnty ; and the event declared, that the 1 ngliſh 1 
d. ne more politicly, it they had accepted of = 
and] Gaſcony, but in thoſe circumſtances they could u 
in honour comply. By this conjunction king Henrylo 
not only a powerful ally, but was conſtrained to re! 
on his own ſtrength, as well againit king Chat! 12 
declared enemy, as now againſt The duke of Burgundr 
who more than ſeemed to have betr. wed the cue. Ty 
give a fair colour to this fact, the duke diipatched am- 
bafladors into England in the ſpring of 1436, to kin: 
Henry, to give the realons of his treaty wi th Kit 
Charles, and to periuade him to reſt ſatisfied with n 
had been tranſacted; which embaſſy was ſo >dious t. 
the Englith, that they took the liberty to call the dyke 
a time-ſerver, a perjured man, and a traitor; 3 and the 
popular fury arote ſo high againſt the duke's ſuhicd t- 
hiding in London, that 't many ot them were 1 ain, b lore 
{1 proclamation could put a {top to it. The ambzfadors 
returned with admonitions to their maſter, again! wer 
his ears and his ſenſes were irreſiſtibly fortific ed; ; for king 
Charles had ſurrounded and loaded him with ba. 
privileges, honours, money, cities, towns, and, indee 
whole provinces that were confirme.! to him, only t 
oblige him to abandon the Engliſh. This extraorcl ay 


D 
munificence toon made the © Juke a true Frenc human; 


cha 


cel tion of wy anger 9 the French from 4 
reign government, as his firſt atluming of it made the 
Englith lords over France. But, howe ver, the duke“ 
indig nation for the murder of his father 1a moved him 
firſt to embrace the Engliſh intereſt, he afterwards, Dy 
way of compenſation, ſubtilly converted his revenge to 
the enlargement of his own riches and power. Atter 
the return of his ambaſladors, he fent back all Contracts 
to the duke of Bedford at Faris, and renounced the ur 
lance of England, declaring, * That every man! Would 
look to his own intereſt.“ 
Hereupon each party made new and vigorous Prep, 
rations, in order to recover that by force, which they 
could not obtain by reaſoning: but all thing -; maniſclil 
tavoured the French Jefigrs, Fw 7 ene was lcafce 
out of his childhood, and atter that not inan elvwugl {0 
deal with ſuch turbulent occurrences; the We. the 
blood weakly united tor the common g00d; the pry: 
tector, though vigilant over Jing}: une! Nd th Ky 
caretul for. France, yet both priv: ately : e d; Ro 
duke of York, increaſing in ftrengti:, but be 
relerving himſelf for a ſelcct day; many of the g . 
Engliſh warriors ſlain; and, in hort, a declining Wu 
bility through the whole body of the Englith re 
which, though otherwile, they might have prolonge 17 
War, and kept their footing, yet the death of the oy yo 
regent doubled the diff iculty, or almoſt the unps! _ 
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Th Pins at Paris, alter having been! ent fo - 
- + died at Parts, alter having reg Ju 


France being dead, the late treaty be- 
duke Of Burg! Ky, ſoon 

1 fy the molt dangerous to tlie I.nglith 
7 3 towns immediately revolted ; and mul— 
<f ihe French, who through fear had been re— 
filing all the Engliſh dominions were 
ate  aflemblies, aid corre pondencies with 
0 Ungliſh as were then in France were 
but yet, through a fatal ſecurity or 
once at 8 0 they wanted recruits to ſupport 
gn To ſupply the vacancy of the duke of Bedtord, 
ene. duke of York, now a prevailing favourite, 
1 rent of France; and Edmund. duke 04 
. tual rival, ſtill continued governor 
1 This atter violently Opp. fed the ad- 
ne former to this elevated ſtation; wiely 
the protector and all the council 
18 oppotition was unſca ona] le and 
t York had gained ſuch a party 
| 1 rot ee the diſadvantage 
t title, winch alone was ſullicent to have 
him from great trutts in a politic government, 
e prevailed ; but beivre he could arrive in France, the 
ene of Yaris was loſt. Robert lord W illoughby was then 
wrcrnor for the Eneiith, who had not above two thou- 
ind fot hiers with hin; for in cafe of extrenuty, the faith 
was prelumec] to ſupply all defects againſt 
a common reſiſtance. but on the contrary, the citizens, 
percetving the declenſion ot the Englith, eſpeci ially after 
the regent's de: ath, conſpired ag: inſt them i j and the 
treaſon was carried on 10 fubtilly by {ome of the prince * 
pal megiſttates, who articied lor a general pardon from 
king Charies, that the deſign took effect before it could 
be diſcoverecl. 1 ord Beaumont introduced the lots 
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wn mistortune; for the carl of Richemont, 
contatle of France, hovering about Paris, in hopes to 
fecov r pirrr! lord Beaumont with ſome hundreds 
0! Engliſh, falling in with him about St. Denis, were 


worled, While the ruimonr of this inconſiderable de- 
1h, and much aggravated, the French ad- 
ity walls, upon which a gate was im- 
to them by their partizans. And 
Kho were lately lubjects, ſuddenly 
A the woinen and children attacked 
in trom their WINdOWs with all torts of mit- 
and many were beaten down, and mat- 
{irects. Lord 
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this prince was appears, in ſome meaſure, 
„which were, regent of France; duke of Bed- 
100, Alencon, and Anjou; earl of Maine, Richmond, and 
Kendale, aud l1ph-conttable of England: and what ex zcoeded 
his greatücſs, Was his being one of The beſt patriots and ge- 

als that ever ſprumn from che royal ſtem of the Plantagencts. 
iS Valour Was not more formidable to the enemy, th: in his 
Tmory was honourable: for Lewis XI. the next king of 
Fr Luce; being g atterwards adviſed by certain envious perſons to 
demoliſh his itately tomb at Rouen, in which was buried all 
vic good fortune of the Engliſh, he generouſly returned this 
noble anſwer: & VV hat honour can it be to us, or you, to de- 
bee this monum ent, and to diſturb the bones of him, who, 
R lving, neit ber my father, nor your progenitors, with all 
power, were once able to repel ? Who, by his ſtrength, 

policy, and coi duct, ke pt them all out of the principal Gori 
mans of France, and out of this noble dukedom of Normandy : 
Wacrefore I fay, God fave his ſoul, and let his body now lie at 
5 pee nen he was alive, would have terrified the proudeſt 
he - a 4 Ido, his tomb, 1 think it not fo worthy or con- 
10 en = _—_— and acts deſe rved.. It is obſervable, 
= xp 1 N ons of king Henry IV. did degenerate; a thing 
ee 2 1 irge a family : Henry V. died in the purſuit of 
thous] Ny 0 Nr Go duke of (Clarence vali: antly fighting, and 
Th Vl 0 rd. of a natural death, and Glouceſter afterwards 

X et they died not with leſs fame than the reft, 

| um or Ghent, 1 is a large and handtome city; the capi- 

dle Auttrian Flanders. It is ſeated at the confluence ot 
Sab e TWers, Viz. the Scheldes the Lys, the Lieve, and 
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the place with many others, fled to St. Anthony's gate 
and the Baſtile, place s which BY had reſerved for 
defence in times of neceſſity. Many more had been 
laved in thoſe places, but the eee drew chains acroſs 
the ſtreets, and 8 their pallage. At length thoſe 
in the Baſtile after ſome ſhew of defence, demanded a 
parley, and agreed to Set with their lives and bag- 
gage. They were ae d about the town beneath 
the Louvre, to embark upon the NYE Seine, and ſo 
pats to Rouen; for eral could not ſafely pats through 
the city. The people being adviſed of this ran to the 
walls, and expreſſed great joy on the departure of the 
Engliſh. Thus Paris returned to its former government, 
(about ſeventeen years aſter the duke of Clarence had 
placed a garriſon there in behalf of his brother Henry V.) 
on the 2th of April, 1436 

Paris was loft in the worſt time to march an army; 
for the duke of York, the regent, being hindered by the 
badneſs of the ſeaſon, arrived atterwards, accompanied 
with the earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk, lord Falconberg, 
and other perions, together with an army of 
eight thouſand men. But this regent never did any 
material ſervice in France; though ſtill the Englith 
affairs were not come to the laſt extremity. In the late 
conquered parts o- France they held Normandy entire, 
but not without much trouble; for the people again re- 
belled in Cauz, which kiurbance was quelled "with 4 
greater and more mercileſs deſtruction of the authors 
and actors, than the former. No leis than five thou- 
land of them were put to death by the fury of the Eng- 
liſh, under the conduct of lord Sc lord loo, and 
others; who burnt all the: habitations; made booty of 
their goods, and drove the whole body of them out of 
the country. Lord Scales not long alter defeated La 
Hire and his men near Rouen. The war was managed 
on all ſides Without full or complete armies; ſkirmithes 
were the ordinary ways of fighting ; and the French 
were cautious in venturing all u ot a pitched battle. 

The duke of B zurgundy as vet had ot in perſon given 

any proof againſt the Engliſh of his aftection to king 
Charles: but now he attempted t the recovery of Calais; 
though he 7 believ ed to have been moved to this ac- 
tion by a deſire of private revenge: tor the Engliſh, 

pon his foriaking their alliance, had endeavoured to 
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cales, 


ſtir up the inhabitants of Gaunt +, and other Flemish 
towns ſubjcct to the duke, to rite in rebellion; but the 


opinion that king Henry's affairs were dangerouſly de- 
clining, made them unwilling to move. Howev er, the 
news s of this ſucceſsleſs 2 attempt excited the duke to a 
revenge, and cauled him to bring an army ot torty 


ſtrong, and is ſurrounded by a wall, and other fortifications, ten 
or twelve miles in circumference. Within the town are about 
thirty-ſeven thouſand houles, ſeven pariſh churches, and fifty. 
hve monaſteries and nunneries. But little more than half of 
the ground within the walls is built upon, the reſt conſiſting of 

fields and gardens. It is, however, not a very ſtrong town. 
The ftreets are wide and tolerably well paved, the market places 
are ſpacious, and the houſes are built of brick. The town is 
divided into fix and twenty iſlands, by the rivers and canals 
which paſs through it, over which there are near an hundred 
bridges, On the bridge called Dogebrack are two brazen ſta- 
tues repreſenting a ſon in the act of bel wading his father: for 
it is related, that both of them being condemned to dic, a par- 
don was offered to him who would be the executioner of the 
other; and the father having prevailed on the ſon to take the 
othce upon him, when his hand was uplitted to ſtrike the fatal 
blow, which was for ever to have laid his father in the ſhades 
of night, the blade of the tword brake in his hand, L his being 
looked upon as miraculous, they were both pardoned, The ſilk 
and woolen manufactures flouriſh very well in this town, and 
the inhabitants carry on a good trade in the linen manufacture. It 
is the ſee of a biſhop under the arc hbiſhop of Me chlin, and the 
provincial court is held here, from which, however, there is an 
appeal to that oi Nlechlin. The government of Ghent is lodged 
in the Burgomatier and Schepins, 2. e. the mayor and alder- 
men, as in molt of the cities oi the Low Countries; beſides 
which, there is a great Council or ſenate, which W 5 upon 
extraordinary occaſions. Ghent is twenty-two miles ſouth- 
welt of Antwerp, twenty-fix north-weſt ot Bruflels, and fifty- 
LWO TH It vi Du lnkirk. 
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thouland men before Calais. The chief commanders 
there for king Henry were lord Dudley, who had the 
charge of the caſtle, and Sir John Ratcliff, who had 
the care of the town : the duke's def ſign was to hase 
blocked up the harbour by tinking (hips laden with 
ſtones ; but upon the ebb tide the Caliſians eaſily re- 
moved thole impediments. King Henry being in— 
formed of the ſiege of this important place, the protec- 
tor, the duke of Glouceſter, was ſent over in perion 
with a powerful fleet and army, who bravely challenged 
the duke of Burgundy to meet him in the open field. 
Here authors differ, yet they generally agree in tlus, 
that the duke of Burgundy raited the ſiege without any 
battle. The protector became maſter of the duke's 
camp, and ſpent eleven days in his dominions, burning 
Poppering and Bell, and doing great damage about 
Graveline, Boulogne, and other places ; ; then ſettling the 
affairs of Calais, he returned home with great honour 
to his charge in England. The Engliſh were thought 
to have created new work for this active duke in his 
own dominions, where many great tumults arole, in one 
oft which his own perlon was endangered at Burges, 
where Liſle Adam, the captain of his guard, was lain. 
Hence it came, perhaps, that a medium was found out, 
by contracts made with Itabel the duchels, his third 
with and an ingenious woman, to hold a league with 
England, and yet make no breach with France. 

The following year, 1437, was memorable tor the 
death of three great princeſſes, Katharine, mother to 
the preſent king Henry, and ſiſter to the king ot France; 
the old dowager of king Henry IV. daughter to the 
king of Navarre; and the old countels of Armagnac, 
daughter to the duke of Berry, and mother to the duke 
of Savoy; who all died within forty-eight hours of cac! 
other. The former of the three, not long after is 
death of her huſband, Henry V. ſecretly married Owen 
ap Tudor, as before mentioned. Two of their children, 
Edmund and Jafper, are mentioned in hiſtory. The 
former (being atterwards created earl of Richmond, and 
married to Margaret, the daughter of John, duke of 
Somerſet, who was grandton to John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaſter) became father to the famous king Hen- 
ry VII. In the tame year the ducheſs dowager of Bed- 
ford, widow to the lat» regent of France, married alſo 
below her degree to Sir Richard Woodville, who be- 
came father to the lady Elizabeth, who had the honour 
to marry king Edward IV. and by this was both her- 
telf a queen, and a progenitreſs of thoſe kings and 
queens that followed ; for from her and this match 
ſprung another Elizabeth, the renowned wife of king 
Henry VII. as king Henry himſelf did of the former 
match. Both theſe matches proved fortunate to Eng- 
land ; but another happened which threatened danger 
to king Henry; this was the match made by James, 
king of Scotland, with his daughter Margaret, to Lewis 
the dauphin, and ſent new ſupplies of men againſt the 
ingliſh. He deſigned alſo to have attempted lome- 
thing in perſon, but before he could effect it, he was 
murdered by traitors at Perth, ſuborned by the carl of 
Athol, his near kinſman, in hopes to obtain the crown; 
jor which in part of his puniſhment, a red-hot crown 
of iron was put upon his head“. 

In France, the new regent, the duke of York, conti- 
nucd active, but performed nothing worth remarking. 
But the duke of Somerſet, accompanied with lords Tal- 
bot and Falconberg, and a competent force, laid fiege 
to Harfleur, which the Normans in the late rebellion 
had beheged, and maintained under the French com- 
manders. King Charles upon this ſent a body of tour 
thouland men to relieve the place, but not being able 
to effect it, Harfleur ſurrendered to the duke. Not 
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* "Though king James was a virtuous prince, yet this hor- 
rid murder is by ſome hiſtorians accounted as a juſt and de- 
ſerved puniſhment upon him, for his voluntary breach of his 
homage, oath, and fidelity made to king Henry VI. at the 
time when he was fet at liberty after his long captivity in 
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Engliſh power, and the wite managen 
produced a reconciliation. Betore any 
could be made of this e d the regen 
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quality of "35s Or Fr rance. 

King Charles havin diſoblige : 1:15 
lought, in 1440, to redcem bis Credit, 
the recovery of Pontlioite, near 1 55 
ford had not long before furprized by a 
accordingly he lat down before | 
thouſand men, while lord Chord made 
within. The duke of York, lately landed 
as regent, aſſembled his chiet forces, cont! 
or eight thouland men, an d ollered Lhe | 
he kept bimſelf within his trenches. 
of pretent action, uncxpectedly patied the aver Ones 
which run between the two camps. 
Charles to remove with precipitation, the duke bmi 
gained the ſpoil of the French king 
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King ng to be rather thought raſh than twmorous ; by 
got e 3 
a n exploit he re- eſtabliſhed his reputation, and 
wine app! aule of h1s people. 
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ree hun red thouſand crowns, a'ier he had been DT1- 
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in England about twenty ſix years, ever ſince the 
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this high-Horn * C2, for the murder of his 
head and ipring.of that un- 
rage red between the hou! es of 
gurounde and Orleans. The dul KE © t Glonceſter pru- 
ently forei-cing the dangers likely to eniue upon Or- 
1rongly o oppo! cd it, but without effect *. 
c2is when he et about 
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the Tetor mation of Engin, in 1441, which tuſfered 
much from the mimanagements of the cardinals of 
Vork and Wincheſter, eſpecially the latter; for thoug! 
te dake x as gOVernor of the 1 ng. RE Lge ag of 


other, Act 41 Many thin 8 with gut the e bn of the 
1 1 
5 2 0 I! in; at W116 I 3 greatly or: tond: <a, he de- 


Wees 0 che! ing Ie W mus h the cardinal and the arch- 


hilt! * Had { }! i CL ho tn I11 118 majeity and the laws of 


the ration. The duke 's comp aint was drawn up in 
twenty-four articles, which ch¹iefly imported, that the 
cardiual of W incheſter kad continually, through his 
ambitious defire of ſurmounting all others in honour 
and dignity, ſought to 2 hun elf, to the great da- 
mage of che king, as not only defrauding him ot his 

prejudd: 


ure, but alſo practiſing th ing s highly Ccial to 

wi akatls in E race 3 Partie u ri D\ trecing t 1 King ot 
Scotland upon juch e ditious, that his mafeſty 
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The countv of Amiens was ravaged by the En; Sliſh un- 

der the lords Willoughby and \albot in 1442 

gent and 


the re- 
the duke of Someriet marched nde Anjou, 
where they loaded their carriages with plunder, and re- 
urned into Normandy : after v wich the duke of So- 
merlet parted from the other; and performed ſeveral 
explo!ts n and about Bretagne. Dieppe in Normandy 
being beſieged by the Engliſh, was relicved by the dau- 
Pata, to tue great loſs of the former; white the French 
King « gained iome advantages in 5 about Gaſconv. 
During chele variable tramactions, John lord Talbot, 
late ly ICC: led into Lngland, Nas tor his apPNioV ed COU- 
ge and wiidom, both in England and France, as well 

n PEACE aS War, created earl of Shrewibury, and with a 
bo ay of three thouſand men tent over again into Nor- 
manuy, for the better defence of that country. Not 


long alter the counteſs of Cominges dying, the king of 


F 'rance and the earl of Ar MAgnac became violent com- 
poor tor the inheritance. The earl too policition 1 in 

4435 but fe aring the king of France's orcatnels, O1- 
1 0 his daughter in marriage to the king of England, 
with a large portion in money ; promiſing allo to de- 
wer ful Ipolleſſion Of all ſuch towns and caſtl es, as were 
Y lum or his anceſtors detained in Galc icony, and had 
cen formerly conquered by king Henry's predeceilors, 
he ambatladors for this affair were well received by 
ing Henry, and honourably ſent back: after whom 
were lent Sir Edmund Hall, Sir Robert Rois, and 
Others to conclude the affair; by whom the Young 
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* The reaſons which the duke of Glouceſter made uſe of on 
OcCalion appeared to him ſo wei: zhty, that he required to 
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lady was by N affianced to king Henry, 
king of France diflik. ing this match, {ent t 
with a powertul army, who took the ear! pritoner, with 
his youngelt ſon, and both his d aughters, and gained 
the counties of Armagnac, Louverne, Rouvergne, and 
other parts, 
the country; by \ chich means the conſummation of the 
marriage was delerred, and never effected. 

The: affairs ot lurope being much diſturbed by theſe 
wars, the kings 
came mediators tor a peace between the two kings of 
England and France. Ambaſladors on all ſides were 
ent, many mecungs were held, and many propoſals 
made: but in conclution only a truce for eighteen 
—_— is was agreed on +, During this negociation, 
De la Pole, e. ar] of Suffolk, a great favourite, and one 
of the commiſſioners for this peace, exceeded his com- 
miſhon ; tor, without acquainting his aflociates, he 
treated of a marriage between the king of England and 
Margaret, the daughter of Reyner, duke of Anou, 
and niece to the queen of France. This Reyner now 
ſtyled himſclf king of Sicily, Naples, and Jeruſalem; 
and the earl of Suffolk was lo active in this affair, that 
Ti brought the aſperſion of bribery upon him; and 
without his maſter's warrant he proceeded ſo lar, as to 
appoint an interview between the two kings, Which was 
to be held betwixt Rouen and Chartres. Upon the re- 
turn of his commiſſioners, the carl of Suffolk {et forth 
the beauty and qualifications of the propoled bride, and 
the benefits of peace that would redound to the king— 
dom by this match. The king and many others were 
eahly induced to credit the relation, but the duke of 

Glouceſter oppoled it, partly becauſe it was a mani- 
teſt injury to the carl of Armagnac's daughter, to 
whom the king had. been ſolemmy afianced ; which 
match was honourable and advantageous ; and nartly 
becaule the latter brought nothing with it but lols and 
diſhonour, as the delivery of the dukedom of Anjou 
and county of Maine, bulwarks to Normandy, Which 
now ought ſpecially to be retained in order to con- 
clude a laſting peace with France, King Charles un- 

der! tancling that Hear: ry had contented, he icat over. the 
count of Jo endome and the archbithop of Rheims, who 
concluded the contract; and the more to hunour this 
match, king Henry created three dukes and one mar- 
quis, which latter was the earl of Suffolk, who, for his 
further honour, was made his deputy to celebrate the 
formality of the nuptials, and bring the bride to Eng- 
land. 

All things being in readineſs, the new marquis 
went over to France, with his wife, and ſeveral 
ladies, and gentlemen, with letters from the bride's 
father, who, though he was rich in titles of imaginary 
kingdoms, was not able to ſend her honourably to ler 
huſband ; fo that all the charge, which was very great, 
fell to king Henry's ſhare. The noble company being 
arrived at T ours, the marquis marricd the lady 1n t lic 


he d: auphin 


name of his maſter, in the preſence of tlie king of 


France, the queen, and a numcrous train of princes 
and noblemen, among whom were the dukes of Orleans, 
Calabria, Alengon, and Bretagne; and the nuptials 
were ſolemnized with magnificent fealts and tourna- 
ments. The lady was now conveyed in great ſtate to 

dngland, and at Southwick in Hampſhire was ſolemnly 
married to king Henry at the abbey of Titchfield, on 
the 22d of April, 1445. Thence the removed to Lon- 
don, being met in a very pompous manner by the duke 
of Glouceſter, and others of the nobility ; and the fa- 
mous poet John Lydgate, monk of St. [dmundibury, 
competed the {peeches for ſuch triump':ant receptions 
as were made upon her entrance into the city. A tew 
days after, on the zoth of May, the yas crowned queen 
at Weſtminſter with the uſual folemnitics. Po lydore 
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teſtimony of the diſcharge of his duty. 


This truce was concluded at Tours on the 28th of May, 
1444: 
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Vergil gives no improper character of this queen, when | 
he ſays, ſhe was one {ufficiently provident, ambitions 
of glory, abounding in diſcourſe, counlel, officiouſneſs, 
and maſculine courage; in which appeared much in- 
genuity, vigilance, and care. 

France had for above thirty years ſuffered all the con- 
vulſions and calamities of war, both civil as well as 
foreign; but thoſe miſeries ſeemed now to be transfe Tred 
by gradual ſteps to England, and from the year 1446, be- 
gan the apparent forerunners of the nation's misfortune. 
In a ſhort time all the king's affairs were governed by 
the queen and her council, to the great detriment of 
the realm, and the no leſs obloquy of the queen, who 
thereby became expoled to many falte reports. All 

which miſeries, ſays Fabian, arole from breach of the 
promiſe made by the king to the carl of Armagnac's 
daughter, as moſt writers agree, This, as he "adds, 
will in ſome meature appear by the lols of Normandy 
and the reſt of France, the diviſion of the lords within 
this kingdom, the rebellion of the commonalty again 
their prince and ſovereign ; and, finally, the king him- 
ſelt depoted, and the queen, with the prince, forced to 
fly the land, and loſe the goverament ot it tor ever. 
Theſe, and ny ny other cvils, were the product of the 
ſuccceding times. However, ſtill ſome care was taken 
about the aflairs of France, and the parliament granted 
{tupphes ot money to carry on the war upon the expira- 

ion of the truce, which had been prolonged, at teveral 
times, till April 1, 1449. The. duke of York was 
recalled from his regency, and the duke of Somerlet 
was ſent in his place, with {uch proviſions as were reputed 
competent, 

The protector, the duke of Glouceſter, felt the fir! 
fatal blow of the evil that was come upon Ingtand, to 
root out her nobility. This duke had been a great 
oppoſer of the late marriage, and was much hated by 
the queen and her faction, as the only man, who, by 
his prudence, as alſo by the honour and authority of 
his birth and place, ſeemed to hinder that ſovereign 
power which they pretended to ſettle in the King's per- 
ton, but deſigned indeed, as is uſual, under weak 
princes, to reign themſelves in another's name. The 
marquis of Suftolk, and leveral of the nobility, at the 
time of a parliament held at St. Edmundſbury, on the 
toth and 11th of February, 1447, were engaged to 
concur to his ruin; notperceriving, that by ſo doing they 
made way for the duke of Yor to enter, who over- 
whelmed them in a deluge of blood. Whether they 
had any real tear of Glouceſter himſelf, leſt perhaps he 
ſhould take revenge upon ſome particular perſons among 
them, is uncertain; though it ſeems probable enough, 
that they had. Beſides the duke's trequent conteſts 
with the cardinal of Wincheſter, and ſeveral others, 
there were {ome former accidents that concurred to 
make way towards his ruin. For about five years be- 
tore, Eleanor, his dutchels, was convened for witchcraft 
and ſorcery, and afterwards 1ndicted for treaſon before 
the earl of Huntingdon, Staftord, Suffolk, and North- 
umberland, and other lords and judges; of which crime 
the was appealed by one Bolingbroke, an aſtronomer, 
and Thomas Southwell, a canon, which laſt was charged 
with ſaying maſles over certain inſtruments, by which 
the aſtronomer ſhould practile necromancy ag ainſt the 
life of the king. Theie being taken, acculed her as an 
accellary, and one who had deſired the aſſiſtance of 
their art to know her fortune; and part of this ſhe 
contefied, tor which ſhe was put to public { lulemn penance 
in London, upon three ſeveral days, with extraordinary 
ſhame to her perlon; and after that ſhe was committed 
to perpetual impritonment under the care of Sir I ho 
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* By a pardon granted to one of his ſervants, may be ſeen 
the pretence made tor committing the murder, namely, « he 


« was one of the many traitors who came with the duke of 


« Glouceſter to deſtroy the king, and ſet his Wife Eleanor at 
« liberty,” 
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mas Stanley, The duke of Glouceſter, her unhan, 
lord and huſband, whom, by love po tions, ſhe's 10 
to have inchanted, being provoked with this aer 
might reaſonably be » fuppo! ed to have! ſtirrod lin de 
fair. However it was, his deſtruction certa unly Wako 
ed countenance from that opinion. The dit. a. 
fore being come to attend at this parliament u 8. 
dms indſÞurv, in the {econd day of — 1 lac ben . 
arreſted for high treaſon by lord Beaumont 3 
of England, the duke of Buckingham, ang 
and all his followers taken from him, whereg' bir 
were committed to ſeveral priſons; and the day ar | 
impriton! nent he was found murdered in his heq. 10 
he was expoled the fame day, with a deſian to n ave i 
thought he died of a pally or impoſthy me, thous} 
that ſaw his body, perceived that he died a yio! 
1 Ira bes H1s corple was conveyed the fl 
day . Alban's, and there interred. Fiye of 
es grit condemned to be drawn, hanged, a 10 
quartered, the mi wous of Suffolk, to effec t pop! U 
brought their pardons, and ſaved their lives“ A 
Such was the end of this crc at prince, who, notuith. 
ſtanding his body was EXP ole d, and —_ crimes pre. 
tended, was, by the people of England, thought * 
doubly murdered as it were, in his reputation, as well a; 
in his perſon. His death was much lam mages by the 
whole kingdom, from whom he delerved the 
(3004, for he was a lover of his country, a friend tt 
good men, a protector to the learned, of u Chi ch bim{l; 
was one, and ſo great an encourager of them, that he 
built the divimty ſchools at Oxtord ; a work worthy 
to be admired in all reſpects. His main opinion co. 
cerning the government of king Henry's French d. 
nions, was generally oppoſed by the cardinal of Wir 
cheſter, a and ſome others, who altogether perſuaded to 
peace; but the duke, infiſting upon the honour and 
majcity of the Englith name, was a profeſſed enemy : 
from which fountain of divided councils ſlowed innume- 
rable inconyernencies. Though he had many virtuous 
qualifications, yet he had been blamed for incontin: ncy 
and ambition, one or both of which formerly cauicd a 
dangerous breach with the duke of Burgun- Iv. Aiter 
him the title of Glouceſter was reputed ominous, for 
the tour lait dukes of Glouceſter came to violent ends+, 
The death of the preſent duke, proved the queen, who 
was eſpecially concerned in it, not to have been ſo careful 
or politic, as common reaton ſeemed to require of het; 
tor while he lived, his authority and near relation to the 
crown, would eatily have ſtifled the duke of York's 
claim: and here were the firſt ſeeds ſown between the 
houſe of Lancaſter, whoſe badge was the red rote, and 
the houſe of York, who gave that of the white, And 
now, fays Polydore Vergil, good men, apprehenſive ct 
their OWN fateties, forſoołk the court, into whole places 
ſucceeded many, who, ſecking their own intereſt, opened 
way for new factions. The duke of Glouceſter was 
ſoon followed by the cardinal of Wincheſter, the 2 other 
chief counſellor of the nation ; fo that the whole trame 
of the government was laid upon the queen, and! ſuch 
favourites as the king, by her recommendation, ap. 
proved of. We are atlured, that when this rich prejate 
lay upon his death-bed, he exclaimed, “ Why ſhould 
I die that have lo mich wealth ? If the whole kingdom 
would fave my life, 1 am able, by my policy. to get 
it, or, by my meney, to buy it. Will not death be be 
bribed, nor money do any thing?“ Bc ing dead, - 
was ſuecceded in his biſhopric by William Waint 
called trom the place of his nativity in Linc 
though his real name was Patin. He tounded N 
college 1 in Oxtord. 
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Thomas, ſon to "Rand III. was ſtrangled : 
Thomas Spencer, earl of Gloucelter, beheaded 7 
Ilumphrey, the preſent duke, died as now relate a ; and 
duke of (Hlouc: (ber, afterwards flain i battle. 
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marquis of Suffolk, now the chief favourite, was 
duke, June 2, 125. which rendered him a 
adicuous mark of envy than ever, beyond even 

_—_ r mot the king, Or the qucen. And now the 
the pro oy nt where Somerſet was regent, were 
nipected, 1 nor the governors of the country 

ns \Ivited ; but the king a: d 1 realm of England, much 
ci 11 1 b rance, lay exp. ned to the pernicious deſigns 
£ 3 duke of York: He, by an error of the 
3 & made great, and grown ſtronger by affected 
l „ pe erceiving the king to Oe A ruler and not to 
began ſecretly to declare his title to the crown 
of the nobit ty, and alto to the SOVvernors of 
is attempt was 0 ſecretly 


The 


created à 


att rs 0! 


ft ne! July 
f 
11 


ſtate, bel 
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me 
— cities and towns. Th 
e his Provition was ready before his inten— 
The public {tate of affairs ſeemed 
10 fav! there was a milder king than 
kncland the n delerved; a coun ici]. out of favour with 
8 ple; numerous loſſes and diſhonours abroad ; 

wh 12 torbulent and unfettied condition of affairs at 
Lame: Or ail which, the duke of York. made a per- 

nicious ule, cheriſhing the popular averſions, without 
ſcking to redreſs any evils, but repreſenting them worte 
than they really were, only to bring about _ ambiti- 
ous ay np His removal from the regency of 
France did not a little diſoblige him, becau! © the duke 
of Some ſet gained it from him; but it was not long 
beto re Somerlet's ill management of that truſt, and the 
0 chining fortune of the Engliſh, gave him occafſi On ro 
reigice at the fall of his dreaded enemy, which, in 
ſhort. was thus: during the truce between E nelan d and 
France, Sir Francis Surienne, a k. night of Arragon, 
ſerving under the regent, turprized the city of F ougers, 
belonging to the duke of Bretagne, where he met with 
Aer ty of above txtzen hundred thouſand crowns. 
Upon wh:ch repar tion and reſtitution was demandcd ; 

but the duke of Somerlet a Proud man, contrary to 
04 Ur ous cheriſhing his foldiers in their riots and 
Ort wiltuily neglected the ; jultice of nations 1n 
at po oint. After fix months delay, in 1449, the duke 
* Br etagne began to revenge this injury, and, by the 
Fr nch king's content, ſurprized Pont de LAche. 
and town alter town, ſo many and ſo faſt, that king 
Charles, after he found no reſtitution would be made; 
uniting his forces, ſoon became maſter of Rouen itſelt, 
of Cacn, Bayeux, and indeed of all other places be- 
longing to the Ingliſh in thoſe parts, to the great 
diſhonour of the duke of Somerſet and the En 1ghth na- 
von, And thus was all Normandy regained by the 
teach, or rather, as Mezeray ſays, helped to recover 
1 el. in one year and ſix days; after it had continued 
in the e polleſ ion of the E. nghth above thirty years trom 
the conqueſt of it by Henry V. Ian this dukedom were 
a hundred | ſtrong towers and forts, all tenable and 
of conkequence, 882 thoſe deſtroyed in the wars; 


and it alto contained one archbithopric and fx biſhop- 
ics. 
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Alter the lols of Normandy, the calamities of Eng- 
land | began in 1450 to diſcover themlelves more openly 
than ever: for, while the French triumphed in their new 
acquiſitions, three cruel enemies, among many others, 
grierouſly urged on the ruin of the nation at home. 
ne Mas preſu: nption in governing, by tome that were 
molt unfit to rule, as the queen with her private Coun- 
lellors and favourites; next an inveterate malice and 
Pride, as well as inſatiable avarice in the ſtates, both 
piritual and 1 and, laſtly, the general diſcon— 
ens ot the people, who began to fink under the tedi- 
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of ed was the remarkable end of William de la Pole, duke 
wred in > a perlon of very conſiderable abilities, who had 
3 22 forty-four years without intermiſſion, during 
Wis taken W mY he never faw his own country, When he 
pounds, + LS os his ranſom coſt him twenty thouſand 
years fangs then he w was only a knight; he was of thirty 
ain at th 085 of the Order of the Garter; his father was 

e uege of Harfleur, his eldeſt brother at Agincourt, 
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ouſneſs as well as weight of their burdens. Theſe find- 
ing that by miſgovernment all things were running to— 
wards confuſion, as well within the realm as without, 
they began to exclaim againſt the duke of Suffolk, 
char ging him as the only cauſe of the delivery of Anſou 
and Maine, the chief procurer of the duke of Glou- 
ceſter's death, the very occaſion of the loſs of Nor- 
mandy, the devourer of the king's treaſure, the remover 
of good and virtuous counſellors from about the prince, 
and the advancer of vicious perſons, and ſuch as were 
enemies to the P aublic. Hereupon the queen appre- 
bending not only the duke's deſtruction, but alſo her 
Own Con tut fl, cauſe <q the parhament, which had met 
at London, to be adjourned to Lei iceſter, thinking there 
10 ſuppreſs 1 Th malice and ill opinions conceived 
agnnit the duke and here It. At that place, however, 
fe of the nobility would appear; therefore the parlia- 
ment was again adjourned to Weſtminſter, where there 
was a full appearance. In this ſeſſion the commons drew 
up many articles of impeachment againſt the duke of 
Suffolk. contift ing of leve ral cr jmes, as well treaſon as leſs 
mildemeanors; mol of winch he denied. But when he 
was Charged with making the unhappy marriage for the 
king, and the lots of Anjou and Maine, he alledged, 
that the very next parliament after the conſummation of 
the match had ſo well approved of it, as to vote him 
rewards or his ſervice. But, notwithſtanding all his 
dctence, the queen juſtly doubting ſome commotion it 
he patied with Impunity, cauſed him to be committed 
to the Tower: here remaining about a month, he was 
again deliy ered, and reſtored to the king's favour ; which 
lo di pleaſed the people, that if extraordinary care had 
not been taken, innumerab le miſchiefs might have hap- 
pened. Hor the common people, in ſev eral places of the 
kingdom, aſſembled in numerous bodies, and choſe a 
captain for themielyes, whom they called Blue-Beard ; ; but 
before they had performed any enterprize, their leaders 
vere apf ehended, and tie matter pacified without any 
turther damage. 

Alter theſe outr ages were allayed, the parliament was 
adjourned to Leiceſter, where the king and queen ap- 
pe ared in great ſtate, ind with them the duke of Suffolk 
as chief counſell or. The houte of commons not for— 
getting their old reſentments, petitioned the king, that 
all ſuch perſons as conſented to the delivery of Maine 
and Anjou, might be duly punithed. And as privy to 
that fact, they acculed the duke of Suffolk as principal, 
with John, bith op of Saliſburv ; Sir James Fines, lord 
Say, and divers others. The king perceiving that no 
common methods would appeaſe the fury of the peo- 
ple, to pacify their inveterate hatred, he firſt removed 
lord Say from being high-treaturer, and lome others of 
the duke's adherents from their offices and places; and 
atter that bamthed the duke himſelf for five years, as 
being the preſent annoyance of the nation. But he 
was now puriued by a more inevitable vengeance from 
above; for embarking in Suffolk tor France, he was 
engaged by a vetiel of force belonging to the earl of 
Exeter, taken, and brought into Dover road, where his 
head was ſtruck off in a cock-boat, and his body igno- 
minioutly thrown upon the ſhore; whence it was taken 
by one of his chaplains, and baried in the college of 
W ingtield in Suffolk “. 

The death of this miniſter was very prejudicial to 
the king, who greatly ſtood in need of his ſervice and 
tupport ; 1nd this circumſtance much ammated thoſe 
who were of the duke of York's faction, who now 
{pared no pains to render the king deſpicable, and the 
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and his two younger in the fame wars; ſo that it cannot be 
denied, bur that his prince and country did owe much to him, 
ſince he ſpent his life in the ſervice of the one, and his reputa- 
tion in the ſervice of the other. But after all, ſuffering himſelf 
to be guided by a prodigious ambition, he fell into two dread- 
ful errors : his making of a ſtate marriage, not only pernicious 
in itſelf, but contrary to an expreſs contract before; and his 
contributing towards the worthy duke of Glouceſter's murder. 
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queen odious. They alſo inſiſted upon the duke's brave 

management in Ireland, where at preſent he reſided as 
governor, and where by his wiidom and valour he had, 
in a manner, tamed a ſavage people, and reduced them 
to that diſcipline and obedience, that he thereby ſhewed 
how much England wanted {uch a king. Theſe inſi- 
nuations were not only privately whit ſpered, but Public ly 
diſperſed: and every man had the vanity to report them 
abroad, to ſhew their wiſdom, and their affection to the 
public weal. The duke of York before the death of 
Suffolk had wrought the end of Adam Molines, biſhop 
of Chicheſter, and lord privy-ſeal; for, fearing that a 
man of his integrity might oppoſe his defigns, he cauſed 
him to be ailaſſinated by fiſhermen at Portſmouth, that 
he might be thought to be ſlain by the outrageous com- 
motion of that lower ſort of people. But theſe things 
tending more to the ruining than the rating of his pro- 
jects, he denyned to 0 gin his work with ſome popular 
edition, which precipitating the rebels into a crime un- 
parc IGOR, and the tear of puniſhiment making them 
obltinate, he might ute them cither c. ollected or diffuſed, 
as occaf 0 2 1 7 lerve. For that end the common 
peor le of Kent were excited to take up arms, under 
the conduct and command of Jack Cade, who had for- 
merly been a lervant to Sir Thomas Dagre, a Suſtex 
Kniglit, but having killed a woman with child, abjured 
the land and reſide: 4 in France. 

This Cade was a native of Ireland, and a man of ex- 
cellent courage. He took the name of John Mortimer; 
intending, as is ſuppoſed, to pats himtelt tor a fon of that 
Sir John Mortimer, who had been ſentenced to death 
by parliament, a and executed, in the beginning of this 
reign, without any trial or evidence, merely upon an 
indictment ot h gh treaton given in againſt him. On 
the ſirit mention of that popular name, the common 
Pe cople of Rent, to the number of tWenty thoutand, 
tiocked to Cade's ſtandard, and he excited their zeal by 
publiſhing complaints againſt the numerous abuſes in 
government, and demand:ng a redrets of grievances. 
The court, not yet tully ſeniible of the dang; er, lent a 

ſmall force ag ainſt the rioters, under the command of 
Sir Humphrey otaftord, who was defeated and flain in 
an action near Sevenoak ; and Cade, adrarcing with 
luis followers towards London, encamped on Black- 

heath. ugh clated by his victory, he fill main— 
tained theappearance of moderation; and {ending to the 
court a plauſible lift of grievances, he promited, that 
when thele ſhould be redreſſed, and when lord Say the 
treaſurer, and Cromer, ſheriff of Kent, ſhouid be Pu— 
niſhed for their malveriations, he would imm iechately lay 
down his arms. The council, who obſerved that no- 
body was willing to fight againſt men ſo reaſonable in 
their pretenſions, carried the king, for preſent latety, to 
Kenelworth; and the city of London immediately 
opened its gates to Cade, who maintained, during ſome 
time, great order and diſcipline among his followers.— 
He always led them into the fiele during the night- time; 

and . levere edicts againſt plunder and violence 
of every kind: but being obliged, in order to gratit\ 

thelr e 9's againſt Say and Croiner, to put thele 
men to death without a le: gal trial, he ound that, alter 
tie commiſſion of this crime, he was no longer maſter 
of their riotous dips fition, and that ail his orders were 
neglected. They broke into a rich houte, winch they 
piundered; and the citizens, alarined at this act of yio- 
leace, ſhut their gates againſt them; and being teconded 
by a detachment of (oldiers lent them by lord Se: ales, 

governor of the Toner: they repulted the rebels with 
great laugh CT, The er eee nere 10 diicourag ed 
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Rocheſter, and there dilperſed. 
alter ammulled, as extorted by violence: the price of a 
nd marks was ſet on Cade's head, and he was 
Killed by one Iden, a gentleman of Suflex. His body 
vas broupht to London; Wliere he was beheaded and 
quart. id; h's lead being placed on London Bridge, 
d his dunters being tent to divers places in Kent. 
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| Many of his followers were alſo capitally Puniſher 


The parddon was loon 
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their rebellion. 
The Kentiſh rebellion being thus pacified and nk 

far greater and more dangerous troubles ſuce cedeq. d 
Thete had their ſource from Richard, duke of York, 
the true fon of that Richard whom Henry v. þ, 
created earl of Cambridge, and laden with wealth N 
favours; but as no bounty or benef its can Things 
treacherous diſpoſition, 10 he conſpired the de: | 
benefactor Henry V. as the duke of Vorl * lon, | 
boured to depoſe the prelent king He nry, his pr, bas. a 
vancer. The humours of the "IS 


a 


bt D Ople Were in the 1.0 
cCoinmotion nor Ge ure ly (1! COVE ret! ; and 00 G pn; . 
monwealth had really ſome cnormitics, throu 


milmanagement of great oilicers, but yet the 
was far leſs permcious than the remedy, 
telligence of which, the duke of York c 
out ot Ireland in 1451, and to begin hi s uſutped au. 
tho ritv; lle anprehende: | Tohn Sutton, lord Du? lex, 
Regin. ald, abbot of (Gl: itenbury, and another 
priſoned them in his caſtle of Ludlow. 
of Someriet, after Suitoik's death, was the perſon why 
moſt ſupported the king's 1: tereſt by his vigil : 
hazards, and OO! Xi Counts, gue eavouring YT, bv ; 
thods,” to clear the realm from factions | 
the Kind and quiet. Yoth | Ice 
found that Sufelk periſhed in vain, if 
were Conterred upon Somerk ts Rn 
had a particular preience of en. | 
of Caen in Normandy, the duke ot 
was by him delivered to the French, _ n the En 
affairs became deiperate in thoſe parts; Sir Da 
the lieutenant to the duke ” York, not 1 
though the renowne.y Talbot was pretent at the {1 
der, and became a hoſtage for perform ance ot art! 
ihe duke of York hereupon conſul with his chief 
friends the carl ct Salt{bury and his fon, 7 earl of Devon- 
hire, lord Cobham, and others, how he might belt get 
bofleſhon of the throne of England, and how to ruin 
the duke of Somerict, from whom they were t9 Expat 
the grea ateſt oppoſition. At length they agreed to hare 
recourte to arms, but to conceal th e d Uuke ot Yor 
title, they publiſhed to the world, © That they de! 52 
all honour and obedience to king Henry, but only would 
remove certain ill-defigned men from about his perton 
W ho 5 the peo} ble, and made a prey ot the 
pub! Which, to gain more credit, and to blind 
the caly king, the tubile duke, in a proclamation, 
ulcd theſe hyp. critical words : * God knows, f 
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whom nothing is hid, J am, have been, and ever n 
be, his true licgeman, Kc. For proof of w. ich 
offer myſelf to be fyorn on the bl {ſed {acra nen 


receive it as a pledgs of my faivation at 


doom.” Becaule it was the mivtortunc 
Somerliet, that Normandy du 


his enemies had the more ohpert unt to 2429 
with the people, who forbore: cot at hi. 
him ſeveral injuries and indi ni 
pain of death, they were reliraiine!, 
which prociamation, a perlun was bene 
Cheap, in London. 
Notwithltanding all the 
the king law ſo much of his Getivi 
lis plauſible pretenſions; but, by tlic 
5 IC RR, and Ciuctly of the duke of SOT | 
cred a more numerous force than tie « 
1414 dee TILE Aln {1 h1 111 towards \\ ales. 1 ne 
ing the king's approach, turn, (1 
with the ute {1 ©X pedition, marched 10 | 
but that Cit, th IS \ 41 | 10 If © OL :; i rebellion ; 
hearken to them. ſercupon he retired. with! | 
+ place Ot lis ore: ateſt unerctt, + 
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into Kent, 1 
Camp el by "Sy heath, near Dartto rd, abJut 2 
miles from London, deſigning to engage tente 
tunity. The Fin 7, with haſty march. 5 

and [/ 1tched Ils IC wal 1. Uiclan 4 upon 31 ck. tn, | 
Tl purpohs 10 teach his c. alin of York orte (14) 5 ; 
loyalty. 
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Ilie fate of 1e 


termined, king Henry being more inclined to pacific | 
dc « than mk ing a battle. though, from 1 in. 
— _ of the dube of York's forces, it 15 more than 
- rei ty an end might have been put to the conteſt. 


Such theret ore 25 ſecre tly 
orerthrow, * 
m e an Im © pi ware ag 
two arms Ihe duke, in a letter to the kit 7, alt c1 
his uſual manner , pretended loyalty and particular in- 
wee, as that the king's ſervants, Sir John Talbot at 
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CHengers were daily {ent between the 


jut les, 
Holte aſtle, Sir 1h. 8 f 
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in different Pia & 9 | by N * 2 2 | 
That by two 01 the Norris I, DULKICY, \JUllit, 
her g -ntlemen, he was Facts 1d den to land) at Beau- 
any Ter eſhme. nt, afürming to him 
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Goes declare, repute, and admit him as a true aud faith- 
ful ſubſect, i be duke 
upon thts ac; van . one 1. 10 zurther, and wrote to the 

king, that juſtice might be _- 1 80 all pertons of 


Lito 113 
and as is CI- elo ed COULEIT)I.L 
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what doo & 5 ES. Wi.O WCerc ! Ul . % Hants 1 [LICE] 0 be 
guilt ty of trealon; Amine at the duke of Somerſet in 
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partic Wai, Conte fi Oh ubted not iO GYETWHREe tm wn 
ſt: ohts ar 0d calamnies, as he and his adherents hat done 
to the duke of Suffolk. 

The king promised to ſend Somerſet to the Tower, 
and accordingly gave orders for his being apprehended. 
The duke of York was greatly ſurprized at this conde- 
ſcenſion, and Lttierciore his troops, and i 
pairec 10 CC urt; where, in the | King 8 | Teen E. he AC 
et with tre aiun, and enucavoured to per— 
(race the King, that he was the 2 reateſt traitor that had 


UK. ine 22 Ii iow 
rv. and! that he had {acrificed 


EX 
(diſbanded 
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favourcd him, fearing Lis 


ever aphearee d in this count 

tl e int. 41 t of the nat ion to [11s OW anl3tion and ava— 
|  Someriet, who had been 

i denty {tanned forth to anfver 
the duke of York in bis turn, with 
1 © 10 Gethro e the King. 
"ork now perceived the danger he was in; and, with 
| nd eming unconcern, told the king, 
rohen his word with him, by the juggci- 
tions of the duke of Someriet, on whom he caſt the 
baienels of the fraud. The king now dilmitied the 
duke of York, but ordered him to be a; 1 ended 
as oon as he was gone out of his prelence. | all pro- 
bability the duke of York's ruin would have now been 
effected, had not the public faith ſcemed engaged for 
his nds maity, as 'haviuz Come upon the King's word, 
and allo that the hearts of the people were not well aſ- 
lured to the king, which by executing the duke might 
have been more unſettled, becauſe they would have 
been ready ty veleve, that he was facritnced to Somer— 
ſet's relentinent, and not for 
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the iaiciy of the nation. 
aierations, and the reports of the duke 
cr earl of March, being ready with an ar- 
my to reſcue his father, the duke was no longer kept 
under reſtraint, as he bad been by Somertet's weighty 
àcculations; but to at. entle ven 
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he made a tormal tubnuilion, and 


z * The form of wo rds to Which he ſwore and ſubſcribed, 
"gt ang, expr. Is, and moſt lolemn, and may be ſeen both 
nes une av 1 ced; Which bei! 8 aſter wards reiterated 

mink er, and then at Cover TENT) tlie breach of 
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of Gaſcony, or Aquitain, was a large 
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ſolemnly took his oath to be a true, faithful, and obe- 
die ent ſub} eck. This was firſt done in St. Paul's church, 
in the preſence of the king and moſt of the chief nobi- 
Itty, as = dukes of Buc kingham, Norlolk, and So— 
merlet, nine earls, two viſcounts, many barons, both 
the archbithons of the realm, and three biſhops“. 

As it were to divert theſe domeſtic r rancours and dif- 
turbances, two French noblemen came ſecretly over 
ron 1 Galcony into England, petitioning 7 for an army to 
"Oe lent into their country, declaring that Bourdeaux and 
the Galcons would readily return to the Engliſh ſub- 
duly lupported againſt the French 
King, Upon v vich an army was ſoon decreed for their 
reduction; and the celebrated Talbot, firſt carl of 
Shrewſbury, was made general in that enterprize ; who, 
landing in Gatcony, the fame of ſuch a ſoldier cauſed 
fexcral places to vield. The city of Bourdeaux itſelf 
lecretly OPC ned a gate to him, which the French garri- 
lon perceiving, | fled out at a poſtern; but many being 
o ertaken, were cut in pieces by lord LE {parre and the 


Englith. After which new ſupplies and proviſions ar- 
rived, under the conduct of the carl of Shrewſ{bury's 


younger ſon; and Pourdeaux being well manned and 
tortined, the carl received advice that the French had 
laid ſiege to Caſtillon, a place of importance upon the 
river Dordogne. 10 that place the carl directed his 
march; but impruclently charging the enemy upon un- 
ecual terms, he was there, together with his ſon, un— 
tortunately flain+. The Engliſh fortunes and hop 
which began to revive, with®*this commander made an 
unhappy conciution, to the in finite lols of the Ungliſh, 
and the great aillction of te cons, who ge enerally 
diſliked the French, my «1 qt ot the E nolith, as 
having {o long and honcurably governed thole domi— 
nions. B. urdeaux elf and al other places: alter this, 
were by ſiege reduced again to the French king, who 
protecuted thote affairs in his own perſon. From that 
time forwards the Engliſh never obtained any further 
looting in thoſe parts, the tortune of this attempt break- 
ing all further c WKY ations of the Gaſcons 4. Here, 
in a great mature, ended all the Engliſh ſovereignty in 
France, when all the martial men were recalled from 
that country, to carry on more unfortunate and calami- 
taus Getigns in their own. About this time a French 
captain | icoflingly aſked an Engliſhman, when they 
would return again into France? To whom the latter 
made this memorable anſwer; when your ſins are 
greater and more Crying than ours: a ſentence worthy 
the notice of all i neliſhmen to this day. In this fallen 
eſtate of the! cnelith, the queen, upon the 13th of Octo- 
ber, was delivered of her firſt ſon, who was named Ed- 
ward, proving the child of ſorrow and infelicity$. 
After all the loſſes and misfortunes of the Engliſh 

abroad, they ſoon felt greater: at home, and the long 
miſeries and calamities of France ſcemed to be all tranſ- 
terred to the kingdom of England. The grand occaſion 
and foundation of them was the ſubtle and ambitious 
duke of York, who, ever reſtlefs in his defigns, now, 
contrary to the molt religious and ſolemn oaths, reſolv ed 
to mount the throne of England. He doubted that 
king Henry's known goodnels and piety would render 
the butinets extremely difficult; elpecially ſince he held 
the crown not by any uſurpation of his own, but by two 
ſucceſſive deſcents from father and grand-father, and 


province, containing four archbiſhoprics, fifteen earldoms, two 
hundred and two baronies, and above a thouſand captainſhips 
and bailiwicks; ſo that the world may caſily conjecture, how 
great the loſs was of luch a noble inheritance, which had con- 
tinued Engliſh for about three hundred years, 

§ As this was an unfortunate year to England, ſo it was no 
leſs to all Europe by the great progreſs of the Turks. who in 
the ſame year became Eg of Conſtantinople, and finally 
ciflolved the Grecian empire, after it had laſted from Conſtan- 
tine the Great, eleven hundred and twenty-three years. 
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both worthy princes. This conſideration fo far pre- 
vailed as to keep him long within the bounds of diffi- 
mulation ; for- knowing how dangerous it might prove 
if he made known his deſigns, he thought it beſt to 
make the world believe, that he acred for the public 
good, when he ſought only his own ends. He knew 
alſo that by reviving his prete nſions againſt the duke of 
Somerſet, he might 1 revenge himſelf of a mortal enemy, 
free himſelt from the greate ſt obſtacle, deprive the king 
of his greateſt ſupporter, and, at the ſame time, purchalc 
the love of all men; the love of all the people, by ruin- 
ing a man deteſted for the loſs of Normandy ; and the 
love of the nobility, by reducing him, w ho for his ex. 
orbitant authority was highly envied by moſt of them. 
But not contented with this, he forb ore not to v ilify king 
Henry's reputation, repreſenting him to be poorly Ii 
rited, and affirm ing, the condition of the preſent times 
required a king that would not be governed by his wife, 
or any third perſon, but by his own juds ment, a wie 
man and vigor us, and maſter of ſuch virtues as were 
not to be found | in him. Having by thele means pre- 
pared the people's inclinations, he firmly ſecured to 
himſelf two extraordinary men, the father and fon, the 
one carl of Saliſbury, who! C 0 aug er he had married, 
and the other earl of Warwick; the firſt celebrated for 
his wile counlel, and the latter for his invincible refolu- 
tion. By the aſſiſtance of thele two, he caul led the 
duke of Somerſet to be arrefted 1n the queen's apart- 
ments, and {ent to the Tower in the beginning of 1454; 
to which he was more e:nboldened by reaſon of the 
king's being at that time much inditpoted; whoſe 
double w eakneſs, both of body and mind, encouraged 
him, and aſſiſted his working himſelf into the govern- 
ment. 
But as ſoon as king Henry recovered his health, un— 
derſtanding that nalice an d deſign were the chief cauſes 
of York's accuſations, he not only {ct the duke of 
Somerſet at liberty on the 5th of February, 1455, but 
alſo made him governor of Calais, with the count y of 
Guiſnes, the only place that remained to the Engliſh in 
France. This gave new occations of d. (guſt, and York 
finding that he had twice failed in his endeavours to ruin 
him, retired into Wales, where, having gathered a con- 
ſiderable army, he marched towards London. accom— 
panied with the beforementioned lords, and many others. 
The king ſo much diſtruſted the fidelity of that city, 
that he would not ſtay for the duke's, coming there, 
but encamped with his forces at St. Alban's, where his 
adverſary preſented himſelf to give him battle. The 
king had in his camp the dukes of Somerlet and Buck- 
ingham ; the earls of Ormond, Pembroke, Stafford, 
Northumberland, Devonſhire, and Dorſet, with lords 
Clifford, Ludley, Berners, Roſs, and others; and Pro- 
cceding, according to his pacific diſpoſition, he ſent 
to the duke to know why he came'1n that hoſtile man- 
ner. The duke, in a letter to the king, requeſted that 
he would deliver up ſuch perſons as he thould name, to 
deſerved puniſhment. The king, to let him know his 
authority, returned this anſwer, hat he and the reſt of 
his adherents were traitors ; and rather than they ſhould 
have any lord from him at that time, he himſelf would 
live and dic in the quarrel, Hercupon the earl of 
Warwick unawares attatked the van-guard royal, and 
diſordered it before the duke of Somerſet could repair 
the diſaſter; ſo that the forces on both ſides falling in, a 
bloody battle enſued; in which, on the king's party 
were ſlain the duke of Somerlet himſelf, the earls of 
Northumberland and Stafford, and lord Clifford, with 
about five thouſand of inferior rank, and about fix hun- 
dred on the other tide. All tius was done in the ſpace 

of half an hour, by the ſuddennels of the attack and 
the impetuoſity of the duke of York's army. The 
king. himſelf was wounded in the neck with an arrow, 
the duke of Buckingham and lord Seales in the faces, 
and lord Dorlet was {0 wounded that he was forced to be 
carried away in a cart. The king's army were entirely 
ailpertccl ; the king himſelf unguarded, fled to a poor 


5 


thatched houſe at a little diſtance; of which 4 5 
ot York having intelligence, he, with the earls of ont 
bury and Warwick, the father and ſon, approached tin 
on their knees, humbly craving his royal Pardor N 
claring, that ſince the common enemy was d. 
had no more to require. Upon which the ki; 
with fear, „Let exp be no bloodſhed, and 1 e 
what you requeſt.” This firſt battle of St. Alb | 
tought upon the 23d of May, and thirty-third 
this reign; and the bodies of the Ker of Somerſct. 
arl of Northumberland, and lord Cl; ford, were b 
In the chapel of that town. And: now the 3 . 
Vork, in the king's name, commanded a ceffa: enten 
further hoſtilities: and, with a great appearance of 1 
verence, conveyed the king to London, 
kept the feaſt of Pentecoſt together. 
A parliament was immediately called, in v wh! 
things were decreed directly oppoſite to What ha 
enacted | in former parliame nts, tO teſtit that he 1 Lia 
government had been unjuſt, and the 8 | 
the malice of thoſe who counſelled him; Hun 
duke of Glouceſter, was declared to have been toy ty 
the king, and faithiſul to his country; all gra; h 
ſoever, "whether by patent from the king or 1» 
ment, n from the firſt day ot the pretent reien 
were revoked ns things chat impove hed the 2 
and ee its luſtre. And that” the late in os 
tion might be thought meritorious, declaration was 
made, that the duke of Somerſet, the lord chief ju ; 
tice Thorp, and WòIliam Joſeph, were the g e | 
caſions of 1t, by detaining a Pacificatory letter, which, | 
it it had been delivered to the King, would have fe- | 
moved the foundation of the efore! ad diſorders; Rr 
lore the duke of York, the earis of Saliſbury and War- 
wick, and their adherents, ought not to be blamed for 
the future. Theſe pretences thus paſſec Rs ther 
proceeded more directly to their bufinets, by * am- 
ing a triumvirate for the ground-work oi their (che 
monarchy ; Vork cauſed himtelt to be created protector 
ot the kingdom; Saliſbury, lord chancellor ; and War- 
wick, governor of Calais: ſo that the political awthonty 
remained in the firſt, the civil in the-{econd, and the 
military in the third; whilſt Henry, king only in 
name, was deprived of all authority; all that had a de- 
pendance upon the king, were gradually removed 
trom his council; and John Hollane , duke of Exeter, 
was by force taken from Weſtminſter, whither he 
was fled tor ſanctuary, and ſent priſoner to Pontctract 
Callle. 
The king was now in a declining condition, and the 
queen ſo lutpicious, that ſhe durſt only truſt thote who 
were to run the like fortune with her huſband. Yet 
the reſpect due to the king was not ſo much diminiſhed, 
but that the young duke of Somerſet, the duke of 
Buckingham, and other lords, reſolved no longer to 
endure the! injury done to him, and to quit themtelres 
of the 11minent danger that threatened them: tor every 
man now ſaw York's deſigns to be the uſurpation of the 
crown, and that his delays proceeded from the appre- 
henſions of danger; for the king, by realon o his piety, 
being reverenced by the beſt, he thovob! be COU udn of 
luddenly compalis his deſigns without direct ſcandal; 
and being oppoled by the greateſt part of the kingdom 
if that happened it might tor the preſent ruin, and for 
the future totally loſe all! 115 hopes. After a Cc onſultation 
with the queen, who was of a high ſpirit, and * 
tient under ſubjection, a great council uas called at 
Greenwich, in February, 1456, wherein it was ke 
lolved, that ſince the king was no child, and con 
quentiy needed no protector, nor was 10 void of under 
ſtanding as to be governed by other men's dicfetions, 
therefore the duke of York ſhould be freed from ls 
protectorſhip, and the earl of Saliſbury from being jor 
chancellor, and that he ſhould ſurrender the great te alto 
whom the king ſhould think fit. The d luke of York 
could not fence himſelf from this ſudden blow, beitg 


taken unprovided ; and it was ſtrengthencd with realons 
not 
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e baron of UE Saliibury's ſons, 

Hain and 
ng able to 
but by the ruin 
two earls of Sainſbury and 
abt > to work their ruin, but by fraud 


to go to Coventry, un- 


people were 
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not 021 
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s Ta cw 


weaned a bh 
cauſed the King 


ſing away his tune in hunting and 
hanging _ air. She {mind that 
don w. as ton Chinch 


af alr, le ſent for thele 
ters from! 
at Coventry, to which place, 
Jer, they elorted, But being 
V Private fric nds A of the 
they, by ſught, avoided that danger, 
raiſe might have been fatal to them. 80 
le: ave, they Geparted from court; the 
n of Wales, the carl of 
11s caſtle « i Mid dlcham in the North, and 
of Warwick to Calais. And t! ough theſe three 
leparated in their perions, yet they continued 
amy umted in their inte rolls, and kept an uninter— 
nahe corretponc ence v 1th eac 1 other. 
Ihe king das much dilpleaſed at theic proceed! nas of 
Queen, as being contrary to his pious inclinations; 
© returning to London, he Called & grand 
having: ſtated the condition of the 
he thewed, that the late diviſions had encou- 
4 both the Scots and the French to atlauit hum at 
home, and therefore a reconciliation was necetlary, which 
li the fat ings of particular men, and thoſe of his own la- 
mily we re Hel to obſtruct, he, for his part, would for- 
vet the injuries done to himſelf, and would endeavour 
for þ s Telaty; "ns agrecment with them, who in the late 
Conteſt had thed their blood; promising that the duke 
and his friends ſhould, in this affair, have no- 
to but barely to aſk and deſire. Upon this 
ng declaration, choice v as made of proper perions 
55 bar to ne chief men ot both parties, many of 
nem had tvibore c. oming to court tince the battle of 
q Albani's; and Oey le Were « defired to come and treat of 
© Mey and expedient tor the public peace. The 
Tork N came to London, and, with 
5 9985 men, took up his quarters at Bay nard's 
Wy 0 - 2 01 Salitbury, with five hundred, retired 
haute called the Harbour ; the duke of Ixeter, 
55 related, and the duke of Somerſet, with cight 
g ed more, were lodged within 'Lemple-Bar 3 the 
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dick. with ſix hundred, all in a very re- 
it, were quartered at Grey Friars; and the 


carl of No umberland, with the lords Egremont and 
Clifford, with fifteen hundred men, were quartered in 
Holborn: fuch was the cuſtom of that military age. 
Upon the 175th of March, 1459, the king and queen 
came to London, and took up their reſidence at the 
biſhops palace; and Godfrey Boleyn, the mayor and 


anceſtor to Anne, queen to Henry VIII. having five 


thouſand men in readineſs, with a competent number 
gat! ly travericd the city, for the preſervation of the 
king's peace. The lords refic ling within the city, held 


their « council at Black-Friars, the other at the Chapter- 
Houle in Weſtminſter. 

After a few m detin 88, by the exhortations of the arch- 
biſhop of Van erbury, and other prelates, the parties 
were induced to a communication, and afterwards to a 
nal agreement, upon ſeveral articles in writing, in which 
the king himſe If was made the ſole arbitrator of their 
differences Certain ſatisfactions were awarded to be 
made bv the duke of Vork, and his two friends, the 
carls of Saliſbury and Warwick, upon the account of 
the death of the duke of Somerſet, and others ſlain in 
the battle of St.. And rhe aid duke of Somer- 
ſet, the earl of North umberland, and lord Clifford were 
declared true liege- men to the king gat the day of their 
deaths, as well as the duke of York „and the earls of 
Warwick and Saliſbury. Many other articles were 
maze, in order to reconcile the alienated hearts and at- 
fections. The re joicings for this accommodation were 
E xtraordinary among all good Engliſhmen, who, in great 
multitudes, thronged to the celebratian of it. For, 
upon the 25th of March, a ſolemn broceſſio n was made 
into St. Paul's cathedral, where the king, adorned with 
his crown and royal robes, went in perſon, before whom 
walked the duke of Somerſet and the earl of Saliſbury in 
one rank, the duke of Exeter and the earl of Warwick 
in another, and ſo one and one of each party, till they 
were all marthalled: and behind the king hinielf ad- 
vanced the queen, led by the duke of * ork, with the 
moſt obliging marks of Keen on both ſides. 

The affairs of the public, for a ſhort time, ſeemed to 
have been in a peaceable I happy condition; but: 
Providence had ſtiil reſerved tar greater puniſhments 
for the Engliſh nation, which were to be brought about 
by the head and hands of Richard, duke of Y ork. It 
is nt to be doubicd, hut a man of his pro found thoughts 
and reftilels ambition, 1t:}l con enden his deſigns for the 
crown, otwithftanding al] lis varnithed pretences, and 
only ſeemed to lay it alide, becauſe be pres the 
time incommodious. On the other ſide, the queen, 
who was tlie he ad and life of the contrary party, in re- 
gard of herielf, her huſband, and ſon, may probably be 
thou! ht to have ; omitted any thing, rather than that vi- 
gilance and jealouly which former perils, : and the enemy's 
preient power, might juitly Kee ep alive ein her. The thin 

Athes cheretore Which COV ered thele glowing coals S, Were 
calily unraked and blown away, and particularly by 
means of this accident. While the king and many of 
the lords continued ar Weſtminſter, there happened, or 
periay s was deſigned, a quarrel between one of the 
king's tervants ard an attendant of the earl of Warwick, 
who hurt the king's ſervant. Upon which his tellow- 
rvants of all forts, and with all kinds of weapons, in 
oreat diforder allaulted the earl himſelf, as he was 
coming from the council; in which conteſt many were 
hurt, — the carl, with great difficulty, eſcaped into a 
barge, and gained the city. The queen immediately 
commanded the carl to be committed to the 'Lower, 
but he foreſeeing the danger, poſted into Yorkie, 
where he acquainted the duke of York, and his father 
the carl oi Salitbury, of all the occurrences, with the 
QUEEN'S inveterate diſpoſition, adviſing them to ſtand 
upon their guard, and provide againſt the approaching 
ſtorm. Ihe Y orkilts directly charged the qucen with 


Ihan's. 
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all this as a plot laid for the earl's deſtruction; and 
Warwick haſtened to Calais; and being then lord admi- 
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ral, he took with him all the king's ſhips that were in 


n ewrye hh 


readineſs ; and ſcouring the ſeas, met with five great 
carracks, three of Genoa, and two of Span, and after 
an engagement of two days, took three of them, which 
he carried into Calais, 450 ut the d of 1458. 
There unloading their freight, ten 


latt LCr Ci 


he found it worth t 


thouſand pounds in ſtaple commodities, beſides the 
ſhips and priſoners. Shortly after the young duke of 
Somerſet was ſent to be governor of Calais; but War- 
wick refuſed to reſign, notwith®: anding the King's com- 
mands, I Ke was conftitutec! oy the parlia- 
ment. 8 \ that Somerle t was rejected not only with 
dange r to bis 5 r 'n, but with the lols of ſeveral of ky 

mens' heads, which Warwick commanded to * {truck 
off. Theſe were bold procecdings in this carl; whom 


yet the impetuous multitude hig! ly extolied and ap- 
plauded. 

The duke of Yorls, in the mean time, and W. 
with his tather the the 


arivick 5 


earl of Salitbury, triumvirate of 


England, carefully contulted of their affairs: Salfbury 
reſolved, with word in hand, to expoſtulate the danger 
and injury Offered to his fon at Weſtminſter. The 


qucen, a dy of preat magnanimity and penetration, 
being juſlly | , that now king Henry, or the duke 
of York muſt x per ih, and that one king lom was not 
capacious enough for bot h their families, actively ſtirred 
herſelf to maintain the potieffion of he crown, and ad- 
vance her own fon prince Edward, by ruining 
other's houle, whoſe whole building confifted of 

caſtrian beneficence. "Therefore ine daily 
lent, ſpoke, gave, and A d herſelf with triends 
on all fides, eſpecially 1 | Chelhirc; cauſing her fon to 
diſtribute filver ſwans, as his ba idge and Tod rg to all 
the gentlemen of that country, and to many others 
throughout England. Ina ſhort time Saliſbury march- 
ed from his caſtle at Middicham with five or fix thou- 
land men; but James Toucket, lord Audley, having 
got together about ten tho uland men, by the qucen's 

order, unadviiedly encountered him upon Blorcheath, 
near Muckclitone in 1439. The carl of Saliſbury, 
though not more than halt as ſtrong as the enemy, did 
not think proper to retreat, but retolved to make ule of 
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in 


the 
Lan- 


coniultcd., 


every means 1n his power to obtain a victory, which 
otherwite be could have no great proſpect of. Lord 


1? 
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Audley being encamped on Bloreheath, on the banks 
of a little river, Saliſbury poſted himſelf on the other 
fide, as if he meant to guard the pais and hinder the 
enemy from making an attack upon him. Suddenly, 
pretending fear, he retired in the night, ordering bis 
march ſo that at day-break his enemies might Rill ſee 
the rear of his army. This retreat, ſeemingly made in 
haſte, inſpired the royaliſts with eagerneſs, infomuch 
that they began to pals the river in diſorder, imagining 
they had nothing to do but to purſue the fiving troops 
of the adverle partv. While in this contuſion, the ear] 
of Saliſbury whecied fuddenly round upon thote who 
had already paſſed the river, and charged them with 
ſuch unabated fury, that the greater part of them were 
quickly put to the ſword. They were, however, {till 
reinforced by troops from the other fide of the river, ſo 
that the conilict laſted between four and five hours; but 


as this could not bave been done without lome con{u- 


hon, the royaliſts were ai length entirely routed. Be- 
fides lord Audley himlelt, were flain no tewer than two 
thouſand four hundred men ; but the chief lots fell up- 
on the Chefhire men, who wore the prince of Walcs's 
very. This was the tecond battle tought between the 
families of York and Lancaſter, which was the cir- 
cumſtance that rumed boch parties, though far a while 
it was fortunate to York's {ucceilor; but alter much 
bloodſhed, both the houles of York and Lancaſter were 
united, and a period was put to the civil wars, which dc- 
luged this country with blood. 

By this laſt action the carl of Saliſbury opened him— 
ſelf a paſlage to Ludlow, where the head of thor CON 1- 
bination, the duke of York, eriployed himlelt in gather- 
ing forces; and being met, cy concluded, that they 
would act no longer | 111 clouss, but ligt it out to the 
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However, taking younger fon the carl © 
with him, he haſtened into Ireland: the earl of Marche i 
his eldeſt fon and heir, the earls of Saiibury and M 
wick, with much dif iculty e ag to Calai "which 
aeg as Polydore Vergil obicrves, 410 ary - had in 

me taken from his e enemies, they WP without queſtion, 
been irrecoverably ruined. Ihe multitude th 
under the triumvirate found mercy ; but their tenants 
were many of them executed, maimed, or, for the mol 
part, pillaged. The town of Ludlow itſelf was plan 
dered even to the walls, and the duchels of York de- 
prived of all her goods. The caule was purlue d more 
ſeverely againſt the great offenders in the nes t parla- 
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that he might not leave inch danger bein: 
him, he ſent Sir John Denham with a company o. 
ſoldiers, who entered the haven Re of Sandwich, 
which being unguarded, he en ou Rirers ang 1715 
ſon in their beds; 0 tnougn the ſolddiers aua | 
made head and wounded Denham, to as to lame him. 
he notwithſtanding Wo! ted them, and plunder, 4 855 ny 
houſes ; and being favoured by the mariners, he made 
himſelt maſter ot the Kings Hips, furniſhed with {tort S, 
and carried them into Calais. NV) th thele ſhips War- 
wick conveyed himtelf into Ireland to the duke of York; 
and in his going and coming, he was o favoured by the 
winds, that he ipent not above thirty days! | his whole 
rorage. The duke of Exeter was mae admiral, wit! 
orders to intercept his paſſage; but he tailed in the at. 
tempt, and many ot his nien delerting him, he duft 
not attack the earl. nor v.a he WILLING to attack th: 


duke, upon pretence that he was of the bing's blood: 


ſuch was the artifice and ſubtlety of the Yorants, to pre- 
tend rexerence to that blood they mon deurcd to fhed, 
Five hundred freth foidiers waited at Sunawich,, to be 
ſhinped over to the duke of Someriet for his fate con— 
quct into England; but Warwick's troobs came ud 
deniv upon them, flew Montfort the comander, with 
many others, and diiarmed the reit. Such was the dil- 
tracted ſtate of Fngland, through the rid. zu reit! 
ambition of one or two preſumptuous men. ne 
though nothing was more true, than that the duc of 
York ſought the crown of England; vet nothing wa 
more plain, than that his friends pretended the con- 
trary: for the veneration of king Henry's piety was 
likely to turn greatly to their diſadvantage. 
The king 9 
Warwick, or his town of Calais, the Vorkiſts ſent over 
ſereral articles into Kent, in which they {ubilely com- 
plained of certain general enormities concerning injuries 
done to the church, and the ill admini{tration of juilice, 
abule of purveyors, the king's poverty by the corruy- 
tion of his officers, and other things of the like plauf b 
nature, Where they mentioned the perton of the king, 
they freed him from all exceptions, as being of as nob/e, 
virtuous, and rightcous a dilpoſition, as any eartily 
prince whatever. When they mentioned their enemies, 
wo were the king's faithful friens, they named the 
arls of Shrewſbury, and Wiltſhire, and lord Beaumont, 
as principal perſons concerned in the attainders of the 
Yorkifts at Coventry. Where they ipoke of themlelves 
and their intentions, they proſeiſed all ſincerity and 
loyalty to king Henry, and that chey only meant to come 
upon their guard to ſpeak with him concerning the com- 
mon good, and their own fafetics; and that now they 
would attempt the ſame again in the name of the land, 
and not tuffer ſuch miſchicts to gain upon them. In 
the concluſion of theſe pecious pretences, they had theſe 
_ ; requiring you, on God's behalf, therein to 
were k oing always the duty of hege-men in our per- 
| riad lovercign lord, to his eſtate, prerogative, 
and Pre-eminence, and to the ſecurity of his moſt noble 
r » troop have ever been, and will be as true 
Lach A 0 Megs alive; whereot we call God, our 
Witt — N wc all the laints in Heaven to witnels. 
edna, #. Teng on and impious Proceeuings they 
Paco. pou 3 ie unthinhing multitude; and lord 
thortl oy wal ent ONey to found thenr affections; and 
ee ie ar 5 Ot Marche, W arwick, and Sali 
at the pee at 1 andwich in Kent, in June 1460. 
earchbülhahee oy > ; not the only deluded perſons; for 
lieved het ry anterbury,and other vencrable men, 
e had declared nothing but the truth; 
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failing thus to gain the perion of the earl of 
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which, that they might do effectually, the carl of War- 
ick publicly made oath upon the croſs of Canterbury, 
chat they had ever borne true faith and allegiance to 
king Henry. The king before their arrival had quitted 
London, as not truſting the affections of the citizens, 
wo hated. feveral of his miniſters, and appointed the 
rendezvous of his forces at Northampton, where he re- 
haed. The enemy advanced that way; and, in the mean 
ne, their agcomplices endeavoured to take the Tower 
ondon, in which were {ſeveral loyal noblemen, as 
the lords Scales, Hungerſord, Veſcie, Lovel, De la 
Ware, 
In the mean time the queen, with the king in her 
company, bad gathered a 
Ampton; and among 


1 
and others, 


1 


a conſiderable army at North- 
other lords the duke of Pucking- 
ham, who no ſooner arrived, but they heard of the 
enemy's aj proach, therefore paſſing the river, they en- 
camped in the neighbouring fields. The earls of 
Marche and Warwick being denied admittance to the 
| 112g 5 prelence; Pr ceeded LO X} NEW V1CCE of ſubtlety, 
and! ordered a cry to go through the field, „That no 
manſhould lay hands upon the king, nor the common 
Degple, but uon the lords, Kniglits, and eſquires.“ 
Carly in the erning the carl of Marche, who com- 

nded the centre, be Al the battle, winch was ob- 
tinate, and ialte! ive hours, without any great in- 
quaiity, At length, lord Gray of Rüthen, who com- 
mancled a conſideraue body ot the rovauſts, went over 
to the carl's ie, 1nd the king was defeated with the 
10! of ten thou and men; and being Geprived of his 
1cienlers, who were flain around his perſon, he fell into 
the poyer of his enemies. This dreadful battle was 
[UP upon the gth of July, (in which the king's ord- 
1ance could not play, by reaſon of the rains) wherein 
ere ſlain the duke of Buckingham; Talbot, earl of 
rev (Dury; lord Eoremont, viicount Bcauimnont, and 
ny cther kniglits and gentlemen, The priſoners 
The queen, wich prince Edward her 


% 


Wei DIM.CTOUS, 
ſon, and the luke of Somerſet, fled to the hithopric of 
Durham. The victors being returned to London, in- 
flicied ſuch puniſhments as dale attend civil wars; 
among ſuch of their adve: aries as were found in the city, 
thoſe who could eſcape had the heſt fortune. Thoma 
1eguer, cndcavourting 
28. taken aud com- 
mitted priſoner to the Tober, and after that, by the 
commons, beheaded at Hliglgate. Thoſe in the 
Tower hal yielded upon certain conditions, which 
forced lord Scales to endeavour to take ſanctuary at 
Weſtminſter; but being upon the Thames, he was mur- 
dered by a waterman belonging to the earl of Warwick, 
and his body, wallowing in blood, was ſtripped of all its 
apparel, and left to public view. Let {till the two carls 
of Marche and Warwick continued their utual hypocriſy 
to the king, now in their ryoileffion, and addreſſed him 
in this manner: * Moſt noble prince, be not diſpleaſed 
that God has granted us the victory over our mortal ene- 
mies, who, by their inveterate malice, have unjuſtly ex- 
cited your highneſs to banith us from the land, and would 
have put us to final thame and contuiion. We come 
not to diſquiet or afflict your highneis, but to pleaſe 
vour noble perſon, tenderly defiring the proſperity of 
that and all your realm, and to be your true liege ſub- 
jects as long as our lives [hall endure.“ 

In the mean time Scotland, by reaſon of the late af- 
finity with the houle of Beautort, whole head was the 
duke of Somerſet, deſcended from John of Gaunt, was 
a {pecial fupport to king Henry in all his tempeſtuous 
adverſities; but now that refuge was much hazarded. 
For king James II. partly in favour of king Henry, 
laid fiege to Roxborough Caſtle, then in cuſtody of 
king Henry's enemies; where going into the trenches 
to lee the lion, a famous piece of ordnance, and the 
other artillery diſcharged, one of them burſt, and with 
a ſplinter of it flew the King, and dangerouſly wounded 
che carl of Angus. This unfortunate accident happened 
upon the zd ot Auguſt. The queen of Scotland, never- 

| theleis, 
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to elcape in the habit of a monk, 
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theleſs maintained the 1g, and gained that place as | 
well as the caſtle of Warke, both which the in revenge 
levelled with the ground: James III. a child of feven 
years of age, ſucceede: | his father, as well to the ſupport 
ol the diſtreſſe q If e as to the crown of Scotland. 
The death of the king of Scots was followed by that of 
Charles, king of F rance, whi ich, though it was not vio— 
lent, was not lets {ſtrange and unuſual. Being lick, tome 
of his flatterers, to manifeſt their ze al, put an imagina- 
tion into his head, that tome perlons deftgned to potſon 
him; which cauled him to abſtain from all lu{lenance 
for ſeveral days. And when his phyſicians told him 
that his weaknels proceeded from wait ot meat, and not 
from any ticknels, he endeavoured to eat, but could not; 
tor the Channels through winch his meat ould pals were 
cloled up; whereupon he died with hunger, and left his 
kingdom to his ſon Lewis XI. 

The news of the battle of Northampton being con- 
veyed to the duke of York in Ireland, he retolved to 
throw off the maſk he had worn ſo long, and come to 
London, where the earls of Marche and Warwick had 
{ummoned a parhame nt to mect in the king's name up- 
on the 8th of October. He alighted from "his horie at 
the king's palace at Weſtminſter, and entering into the 
houſe of lords, he laid his hand upon the throne, as it by 
that act hc h ad taken poſleiſion of it, and, when he re- 
moved his hand, he turned to thoſe that were by, as duſir- 
ous to read his future ſuccets in their countenances; and 
he thought they approved of this action. But the arch- 
biſhop of Cante rbury ſtanding up and aſking him, 1t he 
would be pleaſed to go and ſee his majeſty, he changed 
countenance, and angrily anlwered him, he knew none 
in the kingdom to whom he owed that duty; but, on the 
contrary, all men owed it to him. The archbiſh« op go- 
ing forth to acquaint the king with his an{wer, the duke 
likewile went fort th, and entered the king's reſidence, 
and broke open all the doors and locks, to the great in- 
dignation of many. Alter this, without any relerve, he 
laid claim to the crown ot England, notwithſtanding the 
moſt ſolemn oaths to the contr ar\ ; and publiſhed It in 
open parliament, together with his pedigree. But the 
duke, though at Grit ne tull y deſigned to have depoſcd 
king Henry and crowned himſelf | by the 11t of Novem- 
ber, yct, UnUINg {uch alto: uſhmc nt and filence, he ſent 
them his pedigree and his cl: aim in writing, that they 
might conſider of it; yielding, as he pretended, to ſub- 
mit to their Feen en 
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*The I of the duke of York's claim to the crown 
of England was as follows: « King Edward III. had ſeven 
ſons, F . d, prince of Wales; William, of Hatheld; Lio- 
nel, duke of Clarence; John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter; 
Edmund, duke of York; Thomas, duke of Glouceſter; and 
William, of Windſor. Edmund, the eldeſt, died during his 
fatner's life, and left one fon, king Richard li. who died with- 
out iſſue, as allo did king Edward's ſecond ſon William; Lio- 
nel, the third fon, had only one daughter named Philippa, 
who being married to Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche, the 
had by him Koger, carl of Marche, who afterwards had two 
ſons and two daughters, of whom three died without iflue ; 
only Anne, the ſole heireſs of the houſe, inarried to Richard, 
earl of Cambridge; the ſon of Edmund, duke of York; the 
fifth fon of king "Edward III. which earl of Cambridge was 
father to Richa rd, duke of York, the prefſcnt claimant. On 
the other ſide, John of Gaunt, the fourth ſon of king Ed- 
ward III. and younger brother to Lionel, had a fon named 
Henry, who immediately after king Richard's reſignation, un- 
juſtly entered upon the throne, becauſe Edmund, earl of 
Marche, ſon to Philippa, the daughter and hcirefs of the aforc- 
ſaid Lionel, elder brother to John of Gaunt, was then alive; 
and the ſaid Henry, ſon to John of Gaunt, and his ſucceſſors, 
had hitherto held the crown of England wrongfully, becauſe 
the ſaid Richard Plantagenet, the preſent duke of York, was 
the-lawful heir, as being the fon of Richard, carl of Cambridge, 
and Anne before mentioned.” This was the ſubſtance of the 
duke of York's title and claim, which, as to matter of genealo- 
gyn was undoubtedly true: though, in bar to this claim, king 

enry's friends, without denying any part of the premiſes, had 
not a inde to plead for him; and, among other things, they al- 
ledged, K That king Richard 11, reſigned up his crown aud 
* at large; and that no other making claim but Henry, 
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While this weighty controverſy was det ating, t 
I Here 


happened this ſurpriſing accident: a crown th a 
hung up for ornament in the parliament-houſe, fg... 


dd 
{ell down n; as lkewiſe did another, . hich, ye, 


for t ue BY ne 


cauſe, was placed upon the higheſt tower of D 

© Oer 

Caſtle: this was generally believed to portend, that kin, 
R 

Henry's reign was ended, and that the cr 


wn ſhould t, 4 
transferred from one line to another. {he lords for: » 
JT \ [ 7 Ot 


not the duke's demands; and, to takes the! Det ter dire 

tions, divers of them, both [piritual and tem oat 
with many of the commons, daily niet at Rl: emp, ; 
and other places, to treat of this matter, that u. vac 
Arent importance. In the mean time the duke of Y,; 
would by no inducement viſit the king, ti nough in the 
{ame palace with himſalf, until ſome concluß 5 
made in the affair; decl: ing, that he was fbjee: ton 
man, but only to God, un ier whom he had no fi 
After a long debate, and deliberate Contuitatio 
the peers, prelates, 
Jalnts, it was de 


uh 


a 


Erior. 
220 Amo 12 


and commons, upon the eh Al 
erminec , 85 That foral UMmuch as Henry 
ach been 4c kn wleds ged king for the [pace of thirty. 
eight years and he ſhould enjoy that nawne x 
title. 1 ir the poſſeſſion of the kingdom, during his 
tural life. And if he either died or ref 
the tame by breaking or violating any point 
tract, then the ſaid crown and di ignit y thou] 
ately devolve upon the duke of * lk, {411 4 th 
heirs of his body, excluding all tho. of K. 
This folemn agreement was ingrolled, "Who ſcaled, 
and {worn to by the King and duke, as likewiſe all en- 
acted in this parliament. On this account the king, 
accompanied with the duke of York, on Al Sunts day, 
rode in proceſſion to the cathedral of St. Faul's with 
the cron upon his head. And upon the Satur day fol- 
lowing, the duke was ſolemnly proclaimed heir an- 
parent to the crown of England, and protector of the 
realm. 
The active queen, now in the north, would by no 
means allo of this determination; therefore, when the 
K ing, at the duke of York's inſti gation , {ent for her to 
repair to him at London, ſhe relying upon the dukes of 
Somerlet and Exeter, and other royaliits, retuſed; and 
Henry being ſtill acknowledged as king, the arms taken 
for his deliverance had the greater juſtice, The duke 
ot Vork miſſing h1s expected be left the king 
London with the duke of Norfolk 
and taking with him his young ſon the earl of Rutlind, 
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duke of Lancaſter, fon of John of (aunt, he was admitted to 
the throne by the conſent of the three 87 of the land: that 
Richard, carl of Cambridz 


was attainted of hs ory 
and executed, and his! fue Sts red incapable of any inhc 
tance; that Richard, his fon, now challenging the crown ct 


England, being reſtored and advanced by the clemency and 
good neſs of king Henry VI. had voluntari p acknowledged 
hi m for his lawful foyer re:gn, and folcinnly ſwore to the fame; 
and that the ſame Richard, after that had been juſtly att ainted 
for treafon, and adjudged incapable of inheriting. They fur- 
ther alledged ſeveral acts of parliament to eſt. tlidh the right 
of the line of Lancaſter; the ſucceſſion of three kings, Henn 
IV. 8 V L the politic gov ernment of the f rit, me nob! i 
victorics of the ſecond, and the pious life of the third; which 
three kings reigns contained no leſs than ſixty years, in W ich 
number this was the thirty-ninth of king Henry VI. who Was 
deſcended from the male line, and the duke of York but fron 
the female, which line had never been in poſletion of rae 
crown.” Theſe were thought great and weighty points, an 
more conſiderable, becauſe king Henry' s perfon bc ing no _ 
than a priſoner, no act of his to eſtabliſh the duke's title cou 
bind in law or conſcience; and the leſs, becauſe he he da wile 
and a fon both at liberty, _ ready to tree him by force e * 
or to hazard the deſtruction of the Englith mane. But Py 
who on the duke's behalt abffractedly diſputec th of high o 
tions, inſiſted upon a rule of law, that the rige of blood o 
not without their ſpec ulative and remote co liderations, g 
countenance the particulars of their cauſe; ſo that it —_ . 
that in monarchics, where lineal ſucceſſion is the rule of inner 
tance, there ſometimes happen as great and as indetermu 
difficulties, as where election deſigns the ſucceſſor: of 
both France and England have been miſerable inftances- 
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the carl of Saliſbury, and five thouſand men, he 
| ned towards Wakefield in Yorkthire, to purſu 


Date 1 
the cue en and her ſon, 


y 


ſending orders to the earl 
Ma re to {ollo * with all his 50 IT Ir the calde of 
I dall, within v 8 f akelleld, the duke LOOK up 
s quarters upon n Chriſtmas-exe, waiting for the in- 
craſe of his army. The queen bet 
thoug cht it wile dom to eng ige before t gre 100 
ſtrong; and thereupon advanced with an army of 
teen thouſand men, led by the dukes of Somerſet ani 
Fxeter, the Farls of Devonſhire and Wiltſhire, the 
Verde Nrvil, Clifford, and R s, and in effect all the 
nonthern Part of the army preſented itſelf 
Sandall Caftle, in order to provoke the duke to 
who, fired with this bravado, and perhaps igno- 
bis enemies) multitude, retoived to meet them, 
the earl of Saliſpury and Sir David Hall ear- 
urged him to ſtay tin his fon the carl ot Marche 
\ his numerous ; forces : but his impetuoſity 
could not be reſtrained. The queen therefore added 
polic y and ſtratagem to her power, that lus ruin might 
be inev Itahle; 0 for which cauſe, on the Jatt lay of > IC 
cember, the earl of Wiltſhire upon one fide of the hill, 
and lord Clifford upon the other, lay in ambulcade to 
get beten him and the caltle; ; While the dukes of 
Somerſet and Exeter drew up in open field. This de- 
fon _ its defired effect; for the duke iſſuing out of 
the caitle, with his ſmall army down the hill, ſoon found 
himſeif furrounded, and though he ſhewed great valour 
and brayerv, within halt an hour his whole forces were 
defeated, and himſell, with many of his friends, were 
beaten down and flain. There lay dead about him Lord 
Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Nevil, fon to the earl of 
Saliſbury ; Sir David Hall, with ſeveral knights, and 
others, to the number of two thou! land] eight hundred 
men, amongſt whom were the heirs of many gentlemen 
of the ſouthern parts, whole blood was hortly after 
ſeverely revenge), The duke's chaplain, and tutor to 
the earl of Kutland *, ſeeing the ill ſucceſs, led his 
charge out to fave ms but Lord Clifford obſe 
bis rich habit, followed, and, with a dagger in his hand, 
demanded who he waz? The unfortunate youth itruck 
dumb with fear, with knees, hands, and eyes, begged 
tor mercy and pardon ; and the chaplain, who by nam- 
ing him thought O have laved him, told him who he 
Was, and, that if þe would fave his life, he would fpend 
it in his {ſervice ; but Clifford, with dreadful impreca- 
tions declared, that as the earl's father had flain his 
Parent, he would endeavour to es ctirpate his pro: geny, 
and then truck bis dagger into his heart; not ul 
1 with this, caſling himſelf upon the dead body 0 
2 duke of York, hc cut Off his head, and crowning 5 
n deriſion with a crown of paper, he prelented it to 
tue queen, who ungenerouſly made herteif merry with 
that ghaſtly ipectacle. This was the fatal end of the 
amc us Richard, who, contrar, to all oaths and other 
Ootigatio, ns, had cauled | infinite milchiefs to the Engliſh 
nation; of whom it u as {aid by the duke of Somerſet, 
bis former antagoniit, „ That the had not learned to 
xg the king by his regency in E red he had never 
* The ear} 
2 al Jury, here taken pritoacr, was with other pri- 
18 18 2555 at Pontefract, and their heads, toge- 
hr the © dukes, {et upon the Zates of Vork; 5 _ 
3 "= triun red and rejoiced, who not many d 
"oy F thelr oven calami ty, as did the queen; or 
7 Ke fortune, as did lord Clifford. 
dure ph of Marche, ſon and heir to the deceaſed 
mind ful of, caling of this tragical adventure, with 
WE grief and reve enge, anch an army of twent y- 
oaths Gs men, reſolved to march againſt the 
. ut he found more immediate employ ment ; 


"oy 
»- 


1 informc ed that Jaiper Tudor, earl of Pem- 

carl of ©. bo | nr to wag. Henry, and James Butler 

8 eps and Wile ire, had with them a great 
eth and Irith to intercept his march; this 
Ur br: wy man, whole preſence and behaviour 


youthity!, | 

Dd | 
um beloved of the people, reſolved firſt to 
O. XX. * II. 


le duke 


eigh- 


5 Hilitv. 


came up with 


% ing 
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ing adviſed of this, 


3 VI. 7"; 


ed 4 
try his fortune againſt thofe earls, He therefore ſud 
denly turned back from Shrewſbury, 9 at a place 
called W Croſs, near Ludlow, he ngazed the 


enemy on Candlemas-Day, 1461. The 
tained the tight with great fury; 


SF VI LIC he 


armics main- 
but at length the ear} 
obtained a cc mplete victory, with the deaths 
of three thouſand eight hundred of his enemies; the 
earls of Pembroke and Wilt! 1 5 laving themſelves by 
fight. But Sir Owen Tudor, father to the earl of Pem- 
broke, and huſband to king Flenry Vth's (Queen, with ſe- 


veral other priſoners of note, were beheaded | at Hereford. 
The queen on the other hand being encour aged by 
her late victory, marched towards London with an 
army conſiſting of Scotch, Welſh, and Iriſh, as well 
as L. nolith. But wh en her ſoldiers were once out of the 
Trent, they proceeded to ravage the country aſter a 
barbarous manner, Advancing near to St. Alban's, 
they were informed that the duke of Norfolk, and the 
earl of Warwick, with the king in perſon, were pre- 
pared to g ive them battle; whereupon they haſtened to 
mM arch through the town. But not being ſuffered to 
paſs, they furiouſiy attacked their enemies in the field 
called Bernard-he: ath, where a moſt obſtinate battle was 
tought, and many of the oppoſite party put to light; 
ane 4 the lords about the k1 ung's perion, perceiving, oreat 
danger, withdrew them ſelves ; Xcept Ic rd Bonvile, wao 
came 1n a. complimentary manner to tho king, and de- 
clared his affection to his majeſty; he was uniortunately 
importuned by him, together with Sir Thomas 


Kyriel, 
a Kent! th knight, to ftav with him: bis 


- majeſty 
paſſing his royal word that there mould be no injury 
done to them. Upon winch promiſe they ſtaid, bis 
to their ruin; for the cucen, hearing that the commons 
had beheaded baron Thorp at Fligbgate, without con- 
ſidering her huſband's word, in revenge cauſed both 
their heads to be taken off at St. Alban's 
were flain in this battle about two aasee three hun- 
dred men, but none of not e or name, except Sit John 
Grey, who the {ame day had Des n. 8d x with twelve 
others, at the village of Colncy. Ibis battle was the 
ſixth 5 wht in thele unhappy civil wars „ and the ſecond 
at St. Alban' 8, it being upon Shrove-Tuelday the 17 th 
or February. 

And now the king was adi 
the victors to acquaint them, that he would' come to 
them, 1f 1t might be done with {atety and convenienc cy; 
upon which the earl of Northumberland appoint: 2: ſe- 
veral lords to attend him to lord Cliſlord's tent, where 

he Queen and the young prince met him with N 
dinary joy. But it was now obterved, as it were in the 
deſtiny ot king Henry, that though he was the mor 
pious prince in his age, yet no enterprise ot war ever 

roſpered where he was preſent. At the queen's re- 
queſt the king honoured thirty gentlemen With. knight- 
hood, who cha day before had | {ous ut againſt that part 
ot the army where he was: the young Prince, now eight 
years of age, was allo knighted, Atter which they 1 re- 
paired to the monaltery, were they were received with 
anther NS, and likewite an humble petition, to be pro- 
trom the outrazes oi the loote ſoldie rs; which 
was promiled, and proclamation mace accordingly, but 
to 1 mall eftect, for the troops of the north country al- 
5 That by agree! nent they were to have all the 

ſpoil in every place atter they had paſled the Trent,” 
and fo acted like lawlels people, to the great damage 
of the king's affairs. de avout this time the quee 
ſent commands to the lord mayor of London to ſend 
her in proviſions for her men, which he obeyed ; but 
the people oppoled ee and {topped the carts at tlie 
city gates. This ſerves to ſhew how prince: ire de- 
lu. led, when they promiſe themſelves 1 ence 1 1 
d.ilatished Peop le; . who, without fear of puniſh— 
ment, have already begun to ditobey. The W 
laid open all the miſchiets that might enſue, b at could 
not 8 for {il t they cried out the * That 
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There 


ia] to ſend a meſſenę zer to 


tec Ctec 


che city 10 no Cccaſion to reheve them that came 
with a detign to Pillag age it.“ This diſobedience grew 


| more obſtinat by reaton of an iniolent troop of horſe, 
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* A youth about twelve years of age, 
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who at the ſame time came from St. Alban's to pillage 
the ſuburbs; and many of them haſtening to Cripple- 
gate where the carts were ftopped, and endearouring 
to enter, they were beaten back, and three of them 
lain; to the great concern of many people; for it was 
feared, that rhe queen being in arms, ane ſo many ways 
offended, would rigorouſſy reſent it. The mavor tent 
to excule himſelf to 1 council reſiding at Barnet, and 
the ducheis of Bedford, accompani ad. by lady Scales 
and Jorne prelates, , went to the queen with a view to 
pacify her. They W her that tome lords might 
be ſent, with four hundred armed men, who riding 
about the ſtreets might appeale the d r and that 
part ot the aldermen thould come to meet her at Barnet, 
to bring her and rhe king Bene ceably into the city. 

But all thete deſigas tuddenly vaniſhed at the news 
of the defeat of the earls of Pembroke and Wiltthire ; 
and that the earis of Marcne and Warwick were joined, 
and marching tow arcs London, with a force not caſily 
to be reſiſted. This fo terriftes] that the 


the Gueen, 
ſuddenly returned towards the northern party , where the 
had moſt friends; impoliticly leaving 450 marks ot 
ſeverity and cruelty behind her. 1] he carl of Marche 
on the contrary, who for his amiable qualifications was 
in every man's mouth and aflections, hearing of the 
queen's retreat, marched directly to London, where, 


upon the 28th of February, 
uni erlal applau ule 5 Ol the A660 
the e A Zeal 


he was received with the 
On the 2d of Narch, 
friend to the earl of 
y 1n St. John's F1:ids, and 
ing, he read aloud to 
then n the agreement ot the Parliament, and then de— 
manded, Whether they would have king Henry, who 
had violated that agreement, to reign over then? They 
all cried out, No, no!” He then aſked, whether 
they would have the _ of Marche, who according to 
the ſame agreement cugznt to be king, to reign over 
them? They with a 5 clamour anlwered, ** Yea, 
6 Jen! 5 pon which ſome commanders, and others 
of the city, repaired to the earl ot Marche at Bay nard's 
Caſtle, to "acquaint him with what had paſted ; who at 
firſt ſcemed to excuſe himſelf, as unable to execute ſo 
great a charge; but being animated by the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the biſhops of London and Exeter, and 
the carl of \Varwick, he at laſt contented to take it upon 
3 On the next morning he went in proceſſion to 
Paul's cathedral, and after Te Deum had been ſung, 
0 was in great ſtate conveyed to Weſtminſter. There 
ſeated in the moſt conſpicuous place of the grœnt hall, 
worth the ſcepter of St. Edward in his hand; he made a 
declaration of his double title to the crown * firſt, by 
deſeent as heir to the third fon of king Uadward III. 
Secondly, by authority of parliament, whic] 1.upon the 
examination of the duke of York's title, nac conferred 
the crown immediately on him and his heirs, when 
Henry VI. ſhould make forfeiture of it, by death, re— 
ſignation, or breach of that agreement there folemnly 
ſworn to by them. And that this agreement was 
broken, the fla Luzhter of the duke of York at the bat- 
te of Wakefield tadly manifeſted. Neverthelels he 
Toteſted himiclt ready to give up the juſtice of his 
ure rather than enter upon it without their tree vote. 
At Which, with loud applaules, they exclauned, “ King 
Edward, king Kdward !” Trantporte«| when they 
found their voices were required to confirm him king, 
who had declared he would not receive that title without 
their ſuffrage. The formality of tlus ſecond election 
thus palled. he went in proceſſion to the abbey church; 
whence after much folemnity, and homage from the no 
bility pres ent, he returned by water to the biſhop of 
London's palace, and was iminediately proclaimed King 
vliroughout the city by the name of Edward IV. Thus 
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was done on the 4th of March, after king Henry 
near torty vears of age, had patled « 
thart\ -eight 


no 
Wer. 4 
Go . n unfm. T "4 
O! years, 

* | 


and four days. N 
Thus ended the rewn of Henry VI. of whons it; 
oblerved, Ix all) perion Came to be kin 8 | 
oom atter hi s birth, nor ceaied to be king fo 10 NO * 

g be- 


. 1 bs . q 
fore Its de: wy LLC LOIINCI 501 8 but eight III. Onthe 


the latter twelve years. It has alto been trul obs. mg 
that : the tons of king Edward III. as wel ; 

all the ſons of John of Grant, and all the Ge 2 
Kirn IV. were ee te Veroes; men the moſt f. 
nowwned in N for perlonal ſtrenę gth, con 
bravery : but wl 11 "this heroical att pe Mition "Ip 1 ps: 
height in J! enry \ . how it came to degenerate in Hemd 
VI. is not caſily accounted for. As to his Perſon hi 
was comely and well-proportioned, and was remarkable 
for his piety; no king ever thewing more zeal "A 
ſervice of God than himtelt. He had one immuaite 


peculiar to himſalf,. that no man could ever be rere. 
on him, becauſe he never offered any man an inivry 
He was ſo chaſte and modeſt, that, when in a 0 
mat, uerade, ſome ladies pretented themfſclvec 4 ge 


him with their breaſts uncovered, be immecliateh. 

un, and exclaimed againſi their behaviour; fo merciſy 
ly 

that when he faw the quarters of A traitor ove 7 Cripnk I. 


gate, he cauicd them to be taken down, declaring. * 
would have no Chriſtian fo cruelly treated for his lake; 


ſo free from {wearing, that he never Ul ed any aflevers- 


wilt 


tion but forjoeth and veri/y > patient, that to ons 
who flmuck him when re” was taken Fee | 
only tad, “ You wrong yo Arte more than 


ſtrike the Lord's anointed:“ fo devout, t 
chief holy days, he uſed to wear !ackcloth neut his ſcin: 
and ſo innocent in general, that his conietlor declared, 
that for ten vears pace he never found a: ay thing he had 
{ad or done, tor which he might juſtly enjoin him e- 
nance. And herein conſiſted his happinei 8, that he was 
the only prince perhaps in the world, that never d. 
guithed betu ven adverſity and r rity; | 
tent upon his devotion, as to think nothing adv. 
that did not interrupt that 
der the ſole power of others, an 
prieſt than a king; and had 
the public, as thote of his father, neither the dube 
of York nor his fon durſt have conteſted with him! 
* kingdom. Not to exclude Providence, the peoples 
\chnation was then the only thing. Worn took the king- 
Jon from one, and gave it | er; which may 
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1d made him fitter for 
15 virtues beœen as ulefulto 
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of princely actions, is not ſutheient tor their conlerva- 
tion. In him was confirmed that wile ſentéence, © Woe 
to that nation whoſe king is a child,” and rather 


\ v* o ' ir 
1 * Lid J 1804 


e m 


ſhews it means in government more than in 
as long as he continued a child in years, his king 
llourithed by the care of his uncles : but when | 
to be ſo in years, and continucd to be fo ine 
all things ran to ruin both in 1D 
and a great part of his time was. a reign of dug 
miſery, and bloodthed. And ne ouwithiiand! 
traordinary piety, his manitfeſt breach of 
carl of Arraagnac ought not to pals uncenſured 
Chriſtian biſtorian : and the great Rue ich 0b eres, 
that as he refuſe the daughter of that prince, by wt op 
he might have defended his inheritance in Fre NCe = 
married the daughter of 17 * by which he loſt 
that he had in that country; {0 in condetcending ot 
unworthy death of luis uncle the duke o Gloucener, = 
main pillar of the houle of Lancalt-: „ he dre W wake wy 
lelt and his kingdom the greatelt ls and dr{honoV's 
that ever it luſtained fince the Nori. COngue:t 
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No. I. 


Y an a? made in the 
Bu „IV. uu was mat Ie 


or put out his 


4 


fifth year of the reign of 
felony to cut out any per— 
eyes. Thee were crimes 
were very frequent. This ſavage 
irit of re. FO {| 1 "One My denotes 4 barb arous people; 
p h. perhaps, it Was ſomewhat .increaled by the pre- 
ne factions and civil commotions of Sou oragang | 
The irt commiſſion of. array to be met with in Eng- 
; 4 the reion of Henry Ya 
Wh h iſt. ry, Was inued in 
eien alſo, the military part of the feudal 
nolt eſſential circumſtance of it, 
„dit ved] and could no longer ſerve for 
of the kingdom. Henry, therefore, when 
to France, in 1415, empowered ſeveral com- 
de, in every county of the realm, a re- 
the freeme a able to bear arms, to divide 
to com and to keep them in readineſs for 
{ting an en emy. This Was the era when the feudal 
ngland gave way to one which was, perhaps, 
and re: Zular. 
The a an remarkable law, which paſſed 1 in the reign 
or Henry VI. was that for the due election of membe rs 
of parlament in count Alter the abolition of che 
ſeudal ſyſtem, the duttine tion of tenures was in {ome 
| and every frecholder, as N was as thoſe who 
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Humus 


Md their lands of meſne lords, as the immediate tenants 
ol the crown, were by degrees emitted: to give their 


ciec tions. 


of Henry IV“. It 


rotes a1 
firmed by a en 
4 multuuc 
mult and diorier, In che. eighth and tenth 5e ars of the 
the taid king Henry VI. laws were 


gave right to tuch 
CH — 


teign 01 
if ;mitin: 8 tr wi el-Ctors 
ger in lan free from 
This nn alent to about twenty pounds 
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( Kions 15 remar able: 11 18, 
England, been made 
bers ot people, man 
value, vet pre: 
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{mall tubitince 
[| 


10 Ot t! at of 
and elguires; e 63 mantlauhte rs, riots, batteries, 
an dwiſions 
hal! very tKely rile and be. 
v be prov ded in this be Halt. e. 


the lame count les, 
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m E. 1211 ok that 
all 


atlembly was beg inning in this pe ride 
ne great au chority: the commons had it mucl 


and if they failed of iucceſs in this particular, it 
nal. } AD 

CCCUC els from anv exo bit ant DOWer ot the crow II, 
than from the licentious pirit of the ar iſtocracv, and, 


erhaps, from the rude education of the age, . the! 
ou * n gor 1 


adminiſtration of juſtice. 
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and many reltratats were, by 
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t Ibid, 8 and 10 Hen. VI, 


4 Hen, IV. cap. 15, and 5 Hen. IV. cap. g. 


dee the $ 
Hen VI. can tatutes at Large, 15 Hen. VI. cap 
| Se b. ©, 


7 Hen. IV. cap. 15. 


ce Cotton's Abridgement, p. 62 55 620. x 
Los. vin. b. 510. 
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This new mode was indirectly con- 
of electors, as was the occaſion of much -tu- 


enacted, 
to ſuch as poſſeſſed forty ſhillings a 
| burdens within the county . 
a year 
of our pi nes money. The preamble of the ſtatute re- 
| Whereas the 
of knights have of late, in many counties ot 
by outrages and exceflive num- 
and 
ung to a riglit equal to the beſt knights 


among the ge 1tlenen and other people of 
un lets 


expretſions we may Perce ive, what an important matter 
the e elec ion of a nie * er of Par! 119 Ament was NOW becom e 


in their Power to eniorce the execution ot the laws; 
Pro- 


Fance of the advantages reſulting — 1 reoul: Th 


O. II. 
"(YA tro 6 . 5 
COMMERC , 1 the reit an of Fen ay IV. Was very 
ile no Li 
ile underſtoocd or engaged in. In this king's reign a 


ainſt merchant ftrang gers, i. e. 
law, 
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impoſed upon them, viz. 


% , g - # 1 4 1 #7 Þ 
acc ütrech by th: 
z 


that they ſhould lay out in 


Englich manufactures or commodities, all the money 


! 


ale of their goods; that they ſhould not 
with one another, and that their goods ſhould 
nths after importation 1. The 
laſt chu 1 was found io inconvenient, that it was ſoon 
after repealed by parliament. | 
In the reivn of Henry VI. permiſſion was given by 
Par! liament to export COT when 1t was at low prices; 
wheat at {ix ſhillings an 0 eiglit- pence a quarter, money 
of that age; barley at three ſhillings and four-pence$. 
„ that corn ſtill remained at 


buy or ic! 


l 1575 . (* 1 5 * 
bediſpoſed ot three in 


It appears from theſe price 
near halt its pretc nt value; though” other commodities 
were much cheaper. The inland commerce of corn 
was allo opened in the eightcenth ycar of this king” 8 
reign, by allowing any collector of the cuſtoms to grant 
a licence tor carrying it from one county to another. 

The {ame year a kind of na Vvigation act was propoſed 
with re: gard I 1278 ces within the ſtreights; but the 
king rejected | 


No. BI. 


FROM Rymer ** we learn, that the expence of the 
king's houſehold in the time of Henry IV. amounted to 
the annual ſum of nineteen thouſand, five hundred 
pound „ money of that age. 

The ſame authority 4+ gives us an exact and an au- 
thentic account of the ordinary revenue of the crown 
during the reign of Henry V. which amounted only to 
hity-fve thouland, {even hundred, and fourteen pounds, 
ten ſhillings, and ten-pence ber annum. This is nearly 
the fame, {vs Hume, with the revenue of Henry III. 
and the kings of England had neither become much 
richer nor poorer 10 tie courſe of ſo many years. The 
ordinary expence ment amounted to forty- 
two thouſand, five hund: red, and ſeven poun: ds, fixteen 
{mulings, aud ten-pence: ſo that the king had only a 
{urptus of chirtcen thouſand, two hundred, and ix 
pounds, fourteen thilings, for the ſupport of his houſe— 
hold; for his wardrobe; for the expence of embaſhes 
and other articles. This tum was by no means ſuffi- 
clent; and therefore he was obliged frequently to have 
recou le to parliame ntary how Lag 'S, and was thus, even 
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le. 
pe. h neither the prince's ordinary ee nor the 
extraordinary ſupplies, were able to ſupport; and the 
ſovereign was always reduced to milerable ſhifts, in or- 
der to make any tolerable figure in them. He gene- 
rally borrowed money from all quarters; he pawned his 
Jewels; and eren the crown itſelf; he ran in arrcars to 
his army; and was olten obliged, notwithſtanding all 
theſe expechents, to flop in the midſt of his carcer of 
victory, and grant truces to his moſt inveterate enemies. 
The exceedingly high pay which was given to loldiers 
at that period, ill agrecd with the low income of the 
prince. All the extraordin: wy lupplics granted by par- 
liame nt to Henry during the courſe of his reign, were 
only (even tenths and liftteenths, andunting to about two 
hundred and three thouſand pounds tt. It is an ealy 
taik to compute how toon this money mult be exhauſted, 
by armies of twenty-{our thouland archers, and fix thou- 
land horle, when each archer had fix-pence a day &&, 
and each horieman two ſhillings. The moſt fplend1) 


* 


++ Tom. X. p. 11g. 

++ Sce che Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. 1x. p. 168. 

Ig From feveral pallages of Rymer it appears, that the 
king paid twenty marks à year for an archer, which is conſi- 
de rably above fix-pence a day. The price had riſen, as is na- 
tural, by rating the denomination of money, 
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ſucceſſes proved commonly fruitleſs, when ſupported by 
ſo lender a revenue; and the debts and difficulties 
which the king thereby incurred; made him generally 
pay dear for his victories. The civil adminiſtration like- 
wile, even in time of peace, could never be very regular, 

where the government was ſo ill enabled to ſupport it- 
ſelf. Henry V. owed debts till within a. year of his 
death, which were contra&ed when he was prince of 
Wales. In vain did the parliament pretend to reſttain 
him from arbitrary practices, when he was reduced to 
{ſuch neceſlities*. Though the right of levying pur- 

veyance had been guarded again! by Magna Charta 
itſelf, and was frequently complained of by the com- 
mons, it was found abſolutely unpraXicable to aboliſh 
it ; and the parliament at length ſubmitting to it as a 
lc cal prerogative, contented themſelves with enacting 
laws to limit and confine it. 

From the moſt early times, till the reign of Ed- 
ward III. the denomination of money had not been al- 
tered: a pound ſterling was ſtill a pound troy ; that is, 
about three pounds of our preſent money. That con- 

queror was the firſt who made any- innovation in this 
unportant article. In the twenticth. year of his reign he 
cauted twenty-two ſhillings to be coined from a pound 
Fra and in his twenty -teventh, he ordered twenty-five 
ſhillings to be coined from the ſame quantity. Henry V4 
who was alſo a conqueror, raiſed the denomination {Ul 
farther, and coined thirty ſhillings from a pound troy : 
his revenue, therefore, mult have been about one hun- 
dred and ten thouſand pounds of our pretent money, ac- 
cording to Hume ; w hich, conſidering the difference in 
the price of provilions, 1s worth at prelent about three 
hundred and fixty thouſand pounds. 


No. IV. 


Toux Huss. This famous perſon lived at Prague 
in the higheſt reputation, both on account of the ſanctity 
of his manners, and the Pu 1ty of his doctrine. He was 
alſo diſtinguithed by his uncommon eruditicn and elo- 
quence, and performed, at the fame time, the functions 
of proſeſſor of divinity in the univerſity, and of ordinary 
paſtor in the church of that famous city. A Bohemian 
ecuit, who was far from being favourable to John 
Huls, and who had the beſt opportunity of being ac- 
quainted with his real character, def cribes him thus : 
* He was more ſubtle than 8 but the gravity 
« and auſterity of his manners, his frugal and exem- 
„ plary life, his pale and meagre countenance, his ſweet- 
e nels of temper, and his uncommon affability towards 
« perſons of all ranks and conditions, from the higheſt 
to the loweſt, were much more periuative than any 
« eloquence could be.“ Hauis declaimed, with vehe- 
mence againſt the vices that had corrupted all the dif- 
terent ranks and orders of the Clergy, nor was he ſingu- 
lar in this reſpect; for ſuch remonſtrances were now 
become common, and they were generally approved by 
the wile and good. But Hubs went farther than any cf 
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nis contemporarics and, fron) the year 1 408, utc his | 


utmolt endeavours to withdraw the univerſity of Prague 
from che jurifdiftion of Gregory XII. whom the king- 
dom of Bohemia ha kitherro acknowledged ns the true 
and lawful head of the church. The archbithop cf 
Pra; zus, and the clergy in general, were greatly exal- 
perated at th ele oroceedings, hecauſe they were warmly 
attach. ed | 10 1 * in ntereſts 01 Gre S0 ry. 

viclent qu arre! | be cen the incen! 6 pr: ate and the zea- 
lous reformer, nich . 0 latte r nflamed and anomented, 
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* We may here obſerve, that the city of Calais alone was an 
annual expence to the crown of nineteen thouſand, one hun- 
dared, and nineteen pounds; that is, above one third of the com- 
mon charge of the time of peace, Ireland coſt two thouſand 
pounds a year, more than its own revenue, which was certainly 
very low, 

; Vid. Fl-etwond's Chronicon Pretioſum, p. 52. - 

Vid. Boliuſ, Balbinus, Lpitom. Rer. Bohem, lib. 1v. 
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| the court of Rome, and the corruptions th- it pre 
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am. ng the ſacerdotal oder. 
| {lances that firſt excited the 
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Such were the crc. 
> relentment of the 2 
againſt John Huſs. Some time after a vag tk * "8 
Germans left the univerſi ity of Prague, and Jo 0 Hy 
the more openly inveighed againſt the corr: e, 
the clergy; he even proceeded | o far as to rec, tin 
the writings and opinions of Wic kliff§, the celchy Foy 
Engliſh reformer, of whom we have before ©... 
Hence an accuſation was brought againſt kin; 
before the tribunal of John XXIII. by N 
ſolemnly expelled from the communion of the cht 
This excommunication he treated with conte mpt, 
both in his converſation and in his u riting , he l 1 
the diſorders that preyed upon the vitals cf t. ba 
and the vices that diſhonoured the conduc of its pe 
niſters; and the fortitude and zeal he dulc: rel 
matter, were almoſt umvertally applau« ed. Th: 
nent man, whole picty was truly fervent and Gn; 
though his zeal perhaps was rather too violent, 
prudence not always equally circumſpect, was { 
moned to appear before the council ol Conttnc, | 
obedience to this order, and ima; gining kim 
from the rage of his enemies by ſafe-conduct. 
been granted him by the emperor Sigilmun 
his journey to Conſlance, his refidence in ce 
and his return to his own country, John Hus 
before the council, to demonſtrate by innocci 
to prove that the charge of his having e 
church of Rome was entircly 9roundlets, 
be with truth affirmed, that his rig | 
leaſt in matters of importance, were « olan, 
eſtabliſhed doctrine of the church in that ave. 
claimed, indeed, with vchemence, againſt tit 
pontiſis, the biſhops, and the monks; but thi 
was looked upon as lawiul, and was uted cory d 
the council of Conſtance, where the tyrann- 
court of Rome, and the corruption cf t e 
and monaſtic orders, were cenſured with feyerity, 
enemies, however, of this good man, who were unter 
ous both in the kingdom of Bohemia, and alſo in th 
council of Con ANCE, coloured che accutation tl. it 128 
brought againſt him with ſuch artifice and luccels, that, 
by the moſt ſcandalous breach of public faith, he was 

caſt into priſon, declared a heretic, becauſe he retuicd 
to obey the order of the council, which commanded bum 
to plead guilty againſt the dictates of his conſcience, and 
was burnt alive the 6th of July, 1415. This dreadiul 
puniſhment he endured with unparalleled magnanim ity 
and reſignation, expreſſing, in his laſt mements, the no- 
bleſt feelings of love to God, and the moſt triumphant 
hope of the ” accompliſhment of thoſe trantporung pro 
mites with which the Goſpel arms the truc Chrulaan al 
the approach of eternity. The fame unhappy fate nas 
borne with the ſame pious fortitude and conſtancy ci 
mind by 

JEROME OF PRAGUE, the intimate compan' 
Huls, who came to this council with the gen erous d | 
ſign of ſupporting and ſeconding his perlecuted ime 

Territ ied by the proſpect of a cruel de atin, Nd gu is 
ſirſt appeared willing to ſubmit to the orden 010 e 
Cil, and to abandon the tenets and pin, 2 Bo 
had condemned in his writings. This ſubn | 
ever, was not attended with the ad antages! e CXPE- 
from it, nor did it deliver him from the clole: and level“ 
continement in which he was kept. Fie thereto: 
ſumed his fortitude, profefled anew with an here S, 
{lancy, the opinions which be had 2 tor 3. n 
from a principle of tear, and maintamed then! 
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Cap. v. p. 431. 
§ It mutt, however, be underſtaod, that the wWiitings 


opinions of W icklift, which were recom mended by Hut 0 
thoſe only w hich related to the papal hierarchy, th Cap a 
the court of Rome, and the corruptio 1. of thc cler 80 LP 
other relpc cts, it is certain that e adhered to then 01 ou” 
ſtiticus doctrines of the church, as appears by 10 {CY mond“ 

had prepared for the council of Conttance, 
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aumes, in which he expired on the zoth of May, 
1410. Writram GASCo1GNt * was promoted to the 

_ king Henry IV. ſoon after his acceſſion to 
2 8 and died in the firſt. year of the reign of 
the h A. D. 1413. This juſtly celebrated judge is 
Henry . 4 by Shakſpeare, in the ſecond part of king 


im mortal!ze 


Henry IV. | t. 
wed Church, in Yorkſhire, 


Mr. Oldys, in his 


ED WA -D IV. 387 


« Britiſh Librarian,“ mentions that he had ſeen a gold 
medal ſtruck in commemoration of the tranſaction of 
ſending Henry V. while prince of Wales, to priſon, be- 
cauſe, when the judge was in the exerciſe of his function, 
he had the imprudence to treat him with great indignity. 
On one ſide of the medal was the image of the judge, 
and his name written round it in letters of the old Eng- 


A monument, with his effigies, is in Har- | liſh character. 
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A 
EDWARD: N. 


DWARD, now in his twentieth year, was pro- 
claimed on the 5th of March, 1451. He was 
of a temper, according to Hume, well fitted to make 
his way through fuch a ſcene of war, havock, and de- 
vaſtation, as muſt conduct him to the full poſſeſſion of 
that crown, which he claimed from hereditary right, 
but which he had aſſumed from the tumultuary election 
alone of his own party. He was bold, active, enter- 
priing; and his hardneſs of heart and leverity of cha- 
racter, rendered him impregnable to all thole move- 
z2nts of compaſſion, which might relax his vigour in 
the vrolcontion of the molt bloody revenges upon his 
eremics. The very commencement of his reign gave 
ſrmptoms of his ſanguinary diſpoſition. One Walker, 
a grocer, of London, whole [hop had the fign of the 
crown, faid that he would make his fon heir to the 
crown; this harmleſs plealaatry was interpreted to be 
ipoken in deriſion of Edward's aſſumed title; and he 
was condemned and executed for the offence q. 
an act of tyranny was a proper prelude to the events 
which enſue). The ſcaffold, as well as the field, incei- 
auth Greamed with the nobleſt blood of England, ſpilt 
1 the quarrel between the two contending families, 
mace aniinobily was now become implacable. The 
copie, Livided in, their affections, took different ſym- 
035 Of party; the partizans of the houſe of Lancaſter 
mule the red e as their mark of diſtinction; thoſe of 
York were denominated from the white; and theſe civil 
Wars Were uus Known, over Europe, by the name of the 

quarrel between the two roles. 
| I te citizens of London, and the ſouthern parts of 
tue kingdom became greatly diſpleaſed at the licence, in 
"Ich queen Margaret had bcen obliged to indulge her 
oops; and as the there expected an obitinate reſiſtance, 
Ihe had prudently retired northwards among her own 
Partzans. The fame licence, joined to the cal of fac- 
un, ſoon brought great multitudes to her ſtandard; 
and ſhe was able, in a few days, to atlemble an army of 
ixty thouſand men in Yorkthire. Tic king and the 
crl of Warwick haſtened with an army of torty thou- 
and men, to check her rogrels; and when they 
reached Pontefract they diſpatched a body of troops, 
under the command of lord Fitzwalter, to ſecure the 
— thy Ferry-bridge over the river Ayre, which lay 
cen tnem and the enemy. Fitzwalter executed his 
comnulion; but was not able to maintain it againſt lord 
N force was greatly ſuperior to his Own. 
84 ww, $ mew chaled back with great flaughter ; 
ed of Wa Io ter himſelf was flain in the action. The 
. he , dreading the conſequences of this diſ- 
ime when a deciſive action was every hour 


No. XXXII. 
See p. 335: 
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Containing the Reigns of Edward IV. Edward V. and Richard III. 


expected, immediately ordered his horſe to be brought 
him, which he ſtabbed before the whole army; and, 
kiſſing the hilt of his ſword, ſwore, © That he was de- 
* termined to ſhare the fate of the meaneſt ſoldier. A 
proclamation was iſſued, at the ſame time, giving to 
every one full liberty to retire; but menacing the ſe- 
vereſt puniſhment to thoſe who ſhould diſcover any 
ſymptoms of cowardice in the enſuing battle. Lord 
Falconberg was ſent to recover the poſt which had been 
loſt: he paſſed the river ſome miles above Ferry-bridge, 
and, falling unexpectedly on lord Clifford, revenged the 
tormer duaſter by the defeat of his party, and the death 
of. their leader. 

The two armies met at Touton, a ſmall village in 
Yorkſhire, where a fierce and obſtinate battle entued. 
While the Yorkiſts were advancing to the charge, there 
bappened a great fall of ſnow, which drove in the faces 
of their enemies, infomuch that they were almoit 
blinded; and this advantage was improved by a ſtrata- 
gem of lord Falconberg's. That nobleman ordered 
lome infantry to advance before the line, and, after 
having ient a volley of flight arrows, as they were call- 
ed. amidit the enemy, immediately to retire. The 


| Lancaſtrians, ſuppoſing they were within reach of the 


"an 


oppulite army, diſcharged all their arrows, which thus 
fell ſhort of the Vorkiſts. After the quivers of the 
enemy were emptied, Edward advanced his line, and 
did execution with impunity on the diſmayed Lancaſ- 
trians: the bow, however, was ſoon laid afide, and the 
{word decided the combat, which ended in a total vic- 
tory on the ſide of the Yorkiſts. Edward now, accord- 
ing to Habington, iſſued orders to give no quarter: 
the routed army was purſued to Tadcaſter with great 
bloodſhed and confuſion; and above thirty- ſix thouſand 
men are computed to have fallen in the battle and pur- 
ſuit: among theſe were the earl of Weſtmoreland, and 
his brother Sir John Nevil, the earl of Northumber- 
land, the lords Dacres and Welles, and Sir Andrew 
Trollop. The earl of Devonſhire, who was now en- 
gaged in Henry's party, was brought a priſoner to 
Edward, and was foon atter beheaded, by martial law, 
at York. His head was fixed on a pole erected over a 
gate of that city; and the head of duke Richard, and 
that of the earl of Saliſbury, were taken down, and bu- 
ried with their bodies. Henry and Margaret had re- 
mained at York during the action ; but learning the 
defeat of their army, and being ſenſible that no place in 
England could now afford them ſhelter, they fled with 
great precipitation into Scotland. They were accom- 
panied by the duke of Exeter, who, though he had 
married Edward's ſiſter, had taken part with the Lan- 
caſtrians; and by Henry, duke of Somerſet, who had 
commanded in the unfortunate battle of Touton, and 
who was the fon of that nobleman who was flain in the 


firſt battle of St. Alban's. And thus we find the untor- 
5 D tunate 


t See Habington in Kennet, p. 4313 and Grafton, p. 791. 
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tunate king Henry, after above thirty-eight years' 
reign, was not only driven from his throne and crown, 
but alſo from all his dominions. 

In the interim king Edward, with as glorious a tri- 
umph and dilated joy as victory could beget, marched 
towards London, where the citizens rece:ved him with 
great ſplendor and magnificence; and, on the 28th of 
Tune, 1461, he was crowned at Weſtminſter, where, 1n 
St. Peter's church, it was the next day again folemnly 
{et on his head, and on the third ſo crowned ne went to 
St. Paul's cathedral. 

Scotland, notwithſtanding the great animoſity which 
prevailed between the kingdoms, had hitherto not ex- 
erted itſelf vigorouſly to take advantage of the civil 
commotions which aroſe between the contending fami- 
lies. James I. employed in civilizing his ſubjects, and 
taming them to the falutary yoke of law and juſtice, 
avoided all hoſtilities with foreign nations; and though 
he ſeemed intereſted to maintain a balance between 
France and England, he gave no farther aſſiſtance to 
the former kingdom in its greateſt diſtreſſes, than per- 
mitting, and perhaps encouraging, his ſubjects to enliſt 
in the French ſervice. After the murder of that excel- 
lent prince, the minority of his fon and ſucceſſor, 
Tames II. and the diſtractions incident to 1t, retained 
the Scots in the ſame ſtate of neutrality; and the ſupe- 
riority, viſibly acquired by France, rendered it then 
unneceſlary for her ally to interpoſe in her defence. 
But, when the quarrel commenced between the houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, and became ablolutely incura- 
ble, but by the total extinction of one party, James, 
who now had riſen to man's eſtate, was tempted to ſeize 
the opportunity, and he endeavoured to recover thole 
places, which the Engliſh had formerly conquered from 
his anceſtors. He laid ſiege to the caſtle of Roxbo- 
rough in 1460, and had provided himleit with a {mall 
train of artillery for that enterprize: but his cannon 
were fo ill framed, that one of them burſt as he was 
firing it, and put an end to his exiſtence in the ſlower of 
his age. His fon and ſucceſſor, James III. was allo a 
minor on his acceſſion: the uſual diſtractions enſued 
in the government: the queen-dowager, Anne of 
Gueldres, aſpired to the regency : the family ot Doug- 
las oppoled her pretenſions: and queen Margaret, when 
ſhe fled into Scotland, found there q people little leſs 
divided by faction, than thoſe by whom the had been 
expelled. Though ſhe pleaded the connexions between 
the royal family of Scotland and the houſe of Lancaſter, 
by the young King's grand-mother, a daughter of the 
carl of Somerſet; ſhe could engage the Scottiſh council 
to go no farther than to exprels their good wiſhes in her 
favour: but, on her offer to deliver to them imme— 
diately the important fortreis of Berwick, and to con— 
tract her ſon in marriage with a ſiſter of king James, 
ſhe found a better reception; and the Scots promuled 
the aſſiſtance of their arms to reinſtate her family upon 
the throne. But, as the danger from that quarter ſeemed 
not very urgent to Edward, he did not puriue the tugi- 
tive king and queen into their retreat; but returned to 


* Sce Hume. 

+ See the Statutes at Large, 1 Edw. IV. cap. 1. 

+ « That we may judge how arbitrary a court that of the 
gonſtable of England was, we may peruſe the patent granted 
to the earl of Rivers in this reign, as it is to be found in Spell— 
man's Gloſlary zu ver Conflabulartus; as allo more fully in 
Rymer, vol. x1. p. 581. Here is a clauſe of it: & Et ultertus 
de uberiori gratia nofira erdem comiti de Rivers plenam potrf- 
tatem damus ad cog noſcendum & procedendum, wm ommbus & 
Ang ulis canſis et neg ons, de et ſuper crimi ne {ee majeſlatts ſeu 
Juper occaſtone eatertſgue cauſts, quibuſrungue fer prefatum 
comitem de Rivers, ut conſlabularium Anglia qua in curia 
conſtabularii Anglia ab antiquo, viz. tempore dicti dom 
Culielmi Conqueſloris, ſeu aliquo tempore atra trattart, audiri, 
examinart, aut decidi conſueverant, aut jure debatraut, aut de- 
bent, cauſaſque et negotia preditla cum omnibus et ſingulis 
emergenttbus, incidentihus, & connexts, audrendum, examnan- 
dum et fine debito terminandum, etiam ſunmuare et de plano, fine 
Hrepitu et figura jujtitie, ſola face veritate inſhecla, ac cliam 

4 
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London, where a parliament was ſummoned for (ettr 
the government . This aflembly met on the A 
November, and recognized the title of Edward 5 : M 
reditary delcent, through the family of Mortime an 
declared that he was king by right, from the ge 
his father, who had alſo the tame lawful title: — A 
he was in poſſeſſion of the crown from the day 1 = 
aſſumed the government, tendered to him by theac 1 
mations of the people. They exprefled their 2 
rence of the uſurpation and intruſion of the 
Lancaſter, particularly that of the earl of! Derby, oth. 

wile called Henry IV. which, they faid, had bes AD 
tended with every kind of diforder, the murder * x 
lovereign, and the oppreſſion of the ſubject. Ther my 
nulled every grant which had paſied in thoſe wh: 
they reinſtated the king in all the poſſeſſions which ia! 
belonged to the crown at the pretended depoſition «x 
Richard II. and though they confirmed judicial deat. 
and the decrees of inferior courts, they reverſed a 
tainders patied in any parliament ; particularh that of * 


bor. 
houſe gf 


*r 1 1 Lv * 4 „ rOrn Ti 

earl of Cambriadge, the King's grand-father; as well as 

the attainders ot the earls of Saliſbury and Glonce8.. 
. A - Wi 

and that of lord Lumley, whoſe life and eſtate had be 5 

. 1 . : . - i 1a CCl 

forteited for adhering to Richard II. 


act was extended to the dukes of Somerſet and Excter: 
to the earls of Northumberland, Devonſhire, Pen. 
broke, Wilts; to the viſcounts Beaumont; the lord; 
Roos, Nevil, Clifford, Welles, Dacre, Gray of Ruoe- 
mont, Huneerford; to Alexander Hedie, Nichols 
Latimer, Edmund Montfort, John Heron, and many 
other perſons of diſtinction. They veſted the eſtates of 
all thele attainted perlons in the crown; though their 
ſole crime was the adhering to a prince, whom every 
individual of the parliament had long recognized, and 
whom that very king himſelf, who was now feated on 
the throne, had acknowledged and obeyed as his [upe- 
rior and lawful ſovereign. The neceſſity of ſupporting 
the government eſtabliſhed will more fully juſtify tome 
other acts of violence, though the method of condu&- 
ing them may ſtill appear exceptionable. ſohn, cacl ot 
Oxtord, and his ton Aubrey de Vere, were detected in 
a correſpondence with Margaret, were tried by martial 
la before the conſtable, were condemned and executed. 
Sir William Tyrrel, Sir Thomas Tudenham, and John 
Montgomery, were convicted in the fame arbitrary 
court, were executed, and their eſtates forfeited. This 
introduction of martial law into civil government vas 
high ſtrain of prerogative; which, were it not tor the 
violence of the times, would probably have appearei! 
exceptionable to a nation ſo jealous of their bers 3 
the Engliſh were now become . 


F _- 
* 
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manu regia, ft opportunum ſum fuert r1dem comiti de Rivers, 
vices noſtras appellatione remota.” „ The office of conttable 
was perpetual in the monarchy; its juriſdiction was not Hime 
to times of war, as appears from this patent, and as we Jar" 
from Spellman. Yet its authority was in dircct contradiction 
to Magna Charta; and it is evident, that no regulr Iver} 
could ſubſiſt with it. It involved a ſull dictatorial power, ©" 
tinually ſubſiſting in the ſtate. The only check on the crow, 
beſides the want of force to ſupport all its prerogatives, Wes 
that the office of conſtable was commonly either hereditary, © 
during life; and the perſon inveſted with it was, for that reaton, 
not fo proper an inſtrument of arbitrary power in the king: 
Accordingly the office was ſupptelled by Henry VII 5 
moſt arbitrary of all the Englith princes. The practice, how'- 
ever, of exercifing martial law ſtill ſubſiſted; and was nt 7 
liſhed till the petition of right under Charles F 


. . 1 2 | rae 
epoch of true liberty confirmed by the reſtoration, and en-a's 
and ſecured by the revolution.” Hume, 
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EDWARD IV. 434 


Tue new eſtabliſh ment ſtill leemed precarious and un- 
not only from the domeſtic diſcontents of the 
1. but from the efforts of foreign powers. Lewis 
Men 1 ſmall body of troops to Henry's aſſiſtance 
ar 1 Varenne, ſenelchal of Normandy; who landed in 
Northumberland, in 1462, and got poſſeſſion of the 
a4 of Alnwic: but as the indefatigable Margaret 
ES ron to France, where ſhe ſolicited larger 
vent e lng promiſed Lewis to deliver up Calais, if 
applies, and promue S o deliver up alais, 
her family hould, by his means, be reſtored to _ 
throne of England ; he was induced to {end along with 
her in 1402, a body of two thouſand men at arms, 
which enabled her to take the field, and to make an in- 
road into England. Though reinforced by a numerous 
train of adventurers from Scotland, and by many parti- 
zans of the family ot Lancaſter, ſhe received a check at 
Hedoley-moor on the 25th of April, from lord Monta- 
cute, brother to the earl of Warwick, and warden ot 
the exit marches between Scotland and England. Mon- 
tacute, encouraged with this tuccels, notwithſtanding a 
numerous reinforcement was on their march to join him 
by orders from iLdward, ventured, with his own troops 
alone, to attack the Lancaltrians at Hexham on the 
1«th of May; where he obtained a complete victory 
over them. The duke of Somerlet, the, lords Roos 
and Hungerford, were taken in the purſuit, and imme- 
diately beheaded by martial law at Hexham. Summary 
juſtice was in like manner executed at Newcaſtle on Sir 
Humphrey Nee, and ſeveral other gentlemen. All 
thoſe who were {pared in the field ſuffered on the {cat- 
fold ; and the utter extermination of their adverſaries 
was now become the plain object of the York party; a 
conduct which received but too plauſible an apology 
from the preceding practice of the Lancaſtrians. The 
ſue of the unfortunate royal family, after this defeat, 
was ſingular. Margaret, flying with her ſon into a 
foreſt, where ſhe endeavoured to conceal herſelf, was 
beſet, during the darkneſs of the night, by robbers, 
who, either ignorant or regardleſs of her quality, de- 
ſpoiled her of her rings and jewels, and treated her with 
the utmoſt indignity. The partition of this rich booty 
railed a quarrel among them; and while their attention 
was thus engaged, the took the opportunity of making 
her eſcape with her ſon, into the thickeſt of the foreſt, 
where ſte wandered for ſome time, overſpent with hun- 
ger and fatigue, and ſunk with terror and affliction. 
While in this wretched condition, ſhe ſaw a robber ap- 
proach with his naked ſword, and finding that the had 
no means of eſcape, ſhe ſuddenly embraced the reſolu- 
tion of truſting entirely for protection to his faith and 
generoſity. She advanced towards him; and preſent- 
ing to him the young prince, called out to him, “ Here, 
my friend, I commit to your care the ſafety of your 
* king's ſon *.” The man, whoſe humanity and ge- 
nerous ſpirit had been obſcured, not entirely loſt by his 
Victous courſe of life, was ſtruck with the ſingularity of 
the event, was charmed with the confidence repoled 1n 
im; and vowed, not only to abſtain from all injury 
agunſt the princeſs, but to devote himſelf entirely to 
her ſervice +. By his means ſhe dwelt ſome time con- 
cealed in the foreſt, and was at laſt conducted to the 
@coalt, whence the made her eſcape into Flanders, 
Me palled thence into her fathers' court, where ſhe 
ved ſeveral years in privacy and retirement. Her 
bang was not ſo fortunate or to dexterous in finding 
ny vn of elcape. Some of his friends took him 
jeir Protection, and conveved him into Lanca- 
nt where he remained Concealed during twelve 
ms; but he was at laſt detected, delivered up to 
evard, and thrown into the Tower 4. The ſafety of 
? perlon was owing lets to the generoſity of his ene- 
mes, than t 55 8 ) GR 
W. 0 the contempt which they had entertained 
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garet, the execution and confiſcation of all the moſt 
eminent Lancaſtrians, ſeemed to give full ſecurity to 
Ldward's government, whole title by blood being now 
recognized by parliament, and univerſally ſubmitted to 
by the people, was no longer in danger of being im- 
peached by any antagoniſt. In this proſperous ſituation, 
the king delivered himſelf up, without control, to thoſe 
pleaſures which his youth, his high fortune, and his na- 
tural temper invited him to enjoy ; and the cares of 
royalty were leſs attended to, than the diſſipation of 
amuſcment, or the allurement of paſſhon. The cruel 
and unrelenting ſpirit of Edward, though inured to the 
ferocity of civil wars, was at the ſame time extremely 
devoted to the ſofter paſſions, which, without mitigating 
his fevere temper, maintained a great influerice over 
him, and ſhared his attachment with the purſuits of am- 
bition, and the thirſt of military glory. During the 
preſent interval of peace, he lived in the moſt familiar 
manner with his ſubjects, particularly with the citizens 
of London. He became at length the peculiar favou- 
rite of the young and gay of both ſexes. As it is diffi- 
cult to confine the ruling paſſion within the ſtrict rules 
of ceconomy and prudence, the amorous temper of 
Edward led him into a ſnare, which proved fatal to his 
repoſe, and to the ſtability of his throne. 

Jaqueline of Luxemburg, ducheſs of Bedford, had, 
after her huſband's death, to far ſacrificed her ambition 
to love, that ſhe eſpouſed, in ſecond marriage, Sir 
Richard Woodeville, a private gentleman, to whom 
ſhe bore ſeveral children ; and among the reſt, Eliza- 
beth, who was remarkable for the grace and beauty of 
ner perſon, as well as for other amiable accompliſh- 
ments. This young lady had married Sir John Gray 
of Groby, by whom the had children; and her huſband 
being flain in the ſecond battle of St. Alban's, fighting 
on the ſide of Lancaſter, and his eſtate being for that 
reaſon confiſcated, his widow retired to live with her 
father, at his ſeat of Grafton in Northamptonthire. 
The king came accidentally to the houte after a hunting 
party, in order to pay a viſit to the ducheſs of Bedford; 
and as the occaſion ſeemed favourable for obtaining 
ſome grace from this gallant monarch, the young widow 
flung herſelf at his feet, and with many tears entreated 
him to take pity on her impoveriſhed and diſtreſſed 
children. The fight of ſo much beauty in affliction 
ſtrongly affected the amorous Edward; love ſtole in- 
ſenſibly into his heart under the guiſe of compaſſion ; 
and her ſorrow, ſo becoming a virtuous matron, made 
his eſteem and regard quickly correſpond to his affection. 
He raiſed her from the ground with affurances of fa- 
vour ; he found his paſſion increaſe every moment by 
the converſation of the amiable object ; and he was ſoon 
reduced, in his turn, to the poſture and ſtyle of a ſup- 
plicant at the feet of Elizabeth. But the lady, either 
averſe to diſhonourable love from a ſenſe of duty, or 
perceiving that the impreſſion which ſhe had made, was 
lo deep as to give her hopes of obtaining the higheſt. 
elevation, obſtinately refuted to ſubmit to his embraces; 
and the endearments, carefles, and importunities of the 
young and amiable Edward, proved fruitleſs againſt her 
rigid and inflexible virtue. His paſſion, irritated by 
oppoſition, and increaſed by his veneration for ſuch ho- 
nourable fentiments, carried him at laſt beyond all 
bounds of reaſon ; and he offered to ſhare his throne, 
as well as his heart, with the woman, whoſe beauty of 
perſon, and dignity of character, ſeemed ſo well to en- 
title her to both. The marriage was privately cele- 
brated at Grafton. The ſecret was carefully kept for 
ſome time: no one ſuſpected, that fo libertine a prince 
could ſacrifice ſo much to a romantic paſſion : and there 
were allo ſtrong reafons, which at that time rendered 
this ſtep to the higheſt degree dangerous and imprudent. 

The king being extremely deſirous to ſecure his 
throne, as well by the proſpect of iſſue, as by the alli- 
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ances of foreign powers, had determined to make ap- 
plication to ſome neighbouring princes ; accordingly he 
caſt his eye on Bona of Savoy, ſiſter of the queen of 
France, who, he hoped. would, by her marriage, enſure 
him the friendihip of that power, which was alone both 
able and inclined to give ſupport and aſſiſtance to his 
rival. To render the negociation more ſucceſsful, the 
earl of Warwick had been dit (patched to Paris, where 
the princels then reſided ; he had demanded Bona in 
marriage for the king; his propotal had been accepted; 
the treaty was fully concluded; and nothing remained 
but the ratification of the terms agreed on, and the 
bringing over the princels to England. But when 
Edward's marriage remained no longer ſecret, the 
haughty earl deeming himſelf affronted, both by being 
employed 1n this fruitleſs negociation, and by being 
kept a ſtranger to the king's intentions, who had owed 
every thing to his friendihip, immediately returned to 
England, inflamed with rage and in- lignation. The 
influence of paſſion over ſo young a man as Edward, 
might have ferved as an excuſe for his imprudent con- 
duct, had he deigne to acknowledge his er:or, or had he 
pleaded his weak neſs as an apology : but his faulty ſhame 
or pride prevented him from mentioning the matter 
to Warwick ; and that nobleman was allowed to de- 
part the court, full of diſcontent and ill humour. Every 
incident now tended to widen the breach between the 
king and his powerful ſubject. The queen, who loſt 
not her influence by marriage, was equally ſolicitous to 
draw every grace and favour to her own friends and 
kindred, and to exchude thoſe of the earl, whom ſhe 
viewed as her greateſt enemy. Her father was created 
carl of Rivers, May 24, 1466 : he was made treaſurer 
in the room of lord Mountjoy : he was inveſted in the 
office of conſtable for life; and after his death his fon * 
was honoured with that dignity. The earl of Warwick 
could not ſuffer with patience, the leaſt diminution ot 
that credit which he had ſo long enjoyed, and which he 
rightly thought he had meritec! by ſuch important ſer- 
vices. Though he had received lo many grants from 
the crown, that the revenue ariſing from them amount- 
ed, beſides his patrimonial eſtate, to eighty thouſand 
crowns a year, according to the computation of Philip 
de Comines ; his ambitious ſpirit was ſtill diflatisfied, 
while others ſurpaſſed him in authority and influence 
with the king. Edward alſo, jealous of that power 
which had ſupported him, and which he himſelf had 
contributed ſtill higher to exait, was well pleaſed to raiſe 
up rivals in credit to the earl of Warwick; and hequl- 
tified, by this political view, his extreme 'partiality to 
the queen's kindred, But the nobility of England, 
envying the ſudden growth of the Woodevilles, were 
more inclined to take part with Warwick's dilcontents, 
to whoſe grandeur they were already accuſtomed, and 
who had reconciled them to his ſuperiority by his gra- 
cious and popular manners. And as Edward obtained 
from parliament a general reſumption of all grants 
which he had made ſince his acceſſion, and which had 
extremely impoveriſhed the crown ; this act, though it 
paſſed with ſome exceptions, particular ly one 1n favour 
of the earl of Warwick, gave a general alarm to the 
nobility, and diſguſted many, even zealous partizans of 
the family of York. But the moſt conſiderable aſſo- 
ciate that Warwick acquired to his party, was George, 
duke of Clarence, the king's ſecond brother. This 
prince deemed himſelf no leis injured than the other 
grandees, by the uncontrolled influence of the queen 
and her relations; and as his fortunes were ſtill left on a 
precarious footing, while theirs were fully eſtabliſhed, 


* The ſame young nobleman was married to the only 
daughter of lord cales, enjoyed the great eſtate of that family, 
and had the title of Scales conferred upon him. Catharine, 
the queen's ſiſter, was married to the young duke of Bucking- 
ham, who was a ward of the crown: Mary, another of her ſiſ- 
ters, eſpouſed William Herbert, created earl of Huntingdon : 
Ann, a third ſiſter, was given in marriage to the ſon and heir 


of Gray, ns Ruthyn, created carl of Kent. "The daughter 
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tlement which, as it was ſuperior to any that the 


in June 1468, and the marriage was | 


this neglect, joined to his reſſleſs ſpirit, inclined him + 
give countenance to all the malecontents. The 2 
able opportunity of ga1! ung lum was elpied by the . 
of Warwick, who offercd him in marriage h he a 
daughter, and co-heir of his immenſe - forty ines; a 6 
himſelf could confer upon him, imp ediately attac | * 
him to the party of the earl. Thus an extenſive z. | 
dangerous combination was inſenſib ly forn ned: ; 
Edward and his miniſtry. Though the in ö 
ject of the malecontents was n it to overturn the 
it was difficult to foreſee the « t remities to wi 0 ther 
might be carried : and as oÞP: tion to govern; nent y in 
uſually | in thoſe ages proſecuted by force of arms. G 
convulſions and diforders Were 11 kely to be ſoon t * 
. — ²rQ mA EE 
While this cloud was gathering at home. 
carried his views a broad, "and endea woured 
himſelf againſt his factious nobility by enteri; 
reign alliances. With this view a negociation with 
duke of Burgundy was {et on foot, in \ February, ”w 
becauſe he being deſcend- 4 by his mo Jang 
of Portugal, from Tohn of Gaunt, 
clined to favour the houſe of Lang aſter: 
ſideration was eaſily overbalanced 0 oltical motives; 
and Charles, pe rcciving the inte reits of that houſe et 
be extremely decayed in Englin« d, ſent over his natural 
brother, commonly called the Baſtard of Burgund. , to 
carry in his name propoſals of marringe to Marg 
the king's 5 ſiſter. The alliance of Burow 11 ly \ vas more 
popular among the Engliſh than that of ! Trance; the 
commercial intereſts of the two nations i! Wed the 
princes to a cloſe union; their common aa 
Lewis was a natural cement between them; 2: 
ward, pleaſed with ſtrengthening hi: nſelf | by lo } 
confederate, ſoon concluded the allianc: 
his ſiſter upon Charles. He was con I 
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paret, 


oi vi July following. A league which Lad. 
ume concluded with the duke of Brittany, et 
to increaſe his ſecurity, and to open to him tt; 
of rivaling his predeceſior in thole f 
which; however {hort-lved and unnro:! 
dered their reign ſo popular and i!u{lrig 
Whatever ambitious Icherne: 5 the ki. 
built on theſe alliances, they were COON 
teſtine commot ions, which broke out 
groſſed all his attention. 
not immediately from the mtr; 
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wick, but from accident, aldec * 
ol the age, by the general hu: 1, r of 
that popular nobleman had in! tied int 
perhaps by tome remains of attachmen 
Lancaſter. The hoſpital of St. 3 
had received, from an ancient grant of kin! 
a right of lex vying. a thrave of corn upon & * pl 
land | in the county; and as thele charitable eſa! | 
are hable to abule, the country people con ane. 
the revenue of the hoſpital was no longer cn 
the relief of the poor, but was fecretecl by the mange 
and employed to their private purpoles. / 
repining at the contribution, they abiuute!) 
payment; eccleſiaſtical and civil cenfures were he 
againſt them; their goods were diftraine«, and thei 
perſons thrown into priſon, till, as their 11-humour Tr 
increaſed, they role in arms; put the ofucers of. on 
hoſpital to the ſword, and proceeded in a 
fittcen thouſand, to the e gates of Lor. 

gue, who commended in thole Darts, OP?! 
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and heir of the duke of Exeter, who was all 
was contracted to Sir Thomas Gray, one of 1 
by her former huſband ; and as lord Montague Was 
a marriage between his ſon and this le dy, the prelerence 2 : 
to young Gray was deemed an injury and affront to the) 
family of Nevil. Hume. 

See the Parliamentary Liſtory, vol 1. b. 32“, 
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a rogreſs: and having been fo fortunate in a ſkir— | 
. - ae to ſeie Robert Hulderne their leader, he or- 
me | him immediately to be led to pre” that 
2825 method being conformable to the pract ice of 
rent The rebels, however, {till continued A arms; 
being ſoon headed by men of greater dis inction, 
sir Henry Nevil, lon of lord Latimer, and Sir John 
Conters, they advanced fouthward, and began to ap- 
eur fort 11dable to go ernment. Herbert, car! Ol Pem- 
brot e, who had rcce! wed that title on the forfeiture of 
Jaſper Tudor, was ordered by [Edward to march again!y 
em at the 'F bad of two thouſand horie; and he was 
ined by five th: uſanch archers under the command ot 
$aford, carl of Devonthire, who had ſuccceded 
that title to the tal Of ( our! ney, which hal atio been 
\ttainted. But a trivial differ enee about quarters having 
beg tten an anum of! 46% bet Ween 15 heie 100 BO b lemen; the 
earl of Devon ſhire retired v th bis arcners, and left 
pen broke alone to encounter the rebels. The two ar- 
mies approached each other near Banbury ; and Pem- 
broke, having prev: alled in a pany ſh, and having taken 
Sir henry Nevil priſoner, ordered hum mne 2 its ly to 
be put to death, wW haut any form or procels. This 


execution 1 vithout terrifymg, 4150 e they 
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them, put them to the {rord without mercy ; and 
having ezed Pembroke, thev took immediate revenge 
upon 1 m for the de ati) of their lender. 
uting this mist0! tuns to Inc carl of Devonſh Ure, Who 
had deſerted Pembroke, ordered him to be executed in 
a like ſummary manner. But theſe ſpeedy executions, 
or rather nurders, did not toy there: the northern re— 
bels, ſending a party to Gra? ton, under the command 
of one Robert Hilliard, terized the earl of Rivers and 
his fon John; men who had becom e noxious by their 
near relation to the king, and 1s partiality towards 
them: theſe were immediately executed by orders from 
Sir Jonn Coniers. | 

There is no part of Enghſh hiſtory, ſays Hume. 
ſince the Conqueſt, ſo obſe ure, o uncertain 0 little 
authentic, or conſiſtent, as that of the wars between the 
two Roles: hiſtorians differ about many material cir- 
cumſtances; ſome events of the utmoſt conlequence, in 
which they almoſt all agree, are incredible, and contra- 
dicted by records“; and it is remarkable, that this pro- 
found darkneſs falls upon us juſt on the eve of che re- 
ſtoration of letters, and when the art of printing was 
already known in E 8 5 All we can diftinguith with 
certainty through the decp cloud which covers that pe- 
riod, is a {cence of horror arid bloodih ed, iav: age manners, 
arbitrary executions, and treacherous, diſnonourable 
conduct in all parties. There is no poſſibility, lor in- 
ſtance, of account! ng for the*views and intentions of the 
earl of Warwick at this time. It 1s agreed, that he re- 
lied, together with his ſon-1n-law the duke of Clarence, 
in lis government of Calais, during the commencement 
of this rebellion: and that his brother Montague acted 
with vigour agantt the northern rebels. We may thence 
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* We ſha!! give an infance: almoſt all the hiſtorians, even 
omines, and the continuator of the Annals of Croyland af- 
fert, that Edward was about this time taken priſoner by Cla- 
rence and Warwick, and was committed to the cuſtody of the 
archbiſhop of York, brother to the earl; but being allowed to 
take the diverſion of hunting by os prelate, he made his 
eſcape, and alterwards chaſed the rebels out of the Kingdom. 
But that all the ftorv is tulle, appears from Rymer, where we 
ad that the k! ng, chroughout all this period, conti nually exer- 
ciſed | his: 
ment. On the -th of March, 147 05 he Q1N PS 2 commilic 11 of 
9 whom he then imagined 4 good lubject ; 
for app 4 23d of the ſame month we find him itluing. an order 
Fs . Peres I Beſides, in the king's manifeſto againſt 
* age 0 A (Clauſe 10, Edward IV. m. 7, &,) Where 
3 es all their trcaſous, he mentions no ſuch fact: he 
ſebelllen Wer as accuſe them of exciting young Welles" 
r 2 only lays, that they exhorted him to continue x 
Mpreſented may judge how ſmaller facts will be mif- 
, 4 by hiltorians, who can, in the moil material trant- 
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attacked the earl's army on the 26th of July, routed | 


zuthority, and never veas interrupted in his govern | 


D 38.5 
preſume, that the inſurrection had not proceeded from 
the ſecret counſels and inſtigation of Warwick; though 
the murder committed by the rebels on the earl of 
Rivers, his capital e enemy, forms, on the other hand, 
a violent preſumption againſt him. He and Clarence 
came over to Kngland, offered their ſervice to Edward, 
were received without any ſuſpicion, were entruſted by 
lum in the higheſt commands, and ſtill | perleyered in 
their fidelity. Not long after, we find the rebels quiet- 
ed and diſperſed by a general Faden, granted by Kd- 
ward from the advice of the earl of Warwick: It ap- 
pears th at, after this int dame e there was an interval of 
Peace, during which the king loaded the family of Nevil 
with honours 5 and favours of the lwgheſt nature: he made 
lord Montague a marguis by the ſame name; he created 
his {on George duke of Bedford; he publicly declared 
his intention of m. arrying that young nobleman to his 
5 laughter Elizabe th, who, as he had yet no ſons, 

pre fun: ptive help of the crown: yet we find that 
ſoon after, bei ing invited to a ſcaſt by the archbiſhop of 
York, a Vouneer brother of W arwick and Montague, 
he entertained a ſudden ſuſpicion, that they intended to 
leize lis perſon, or to murder him; and he abruptly left 
the entertainment. 

In the var 3 470 another rebellion broke out, which 
is as unac count; able as all the p preceding events; chiefly 
becaul- no {ufficient reaſon 18 aſſigned for it, and de⸗ 
cau'e, fo far as it appears, the family of Nevil had no 
hand in exciting and fomenting it. It aroſe in Lincoln- 
(hire, and was headed by Sir Robe rt Welles, fon to the 
lora of that name. The army of the rebels amounted 
to thirty thouſand men; but lord Welles himſelf, far 
{rom giving countenance to them, fled into a ſanctuary, 
in order to tecure his perion againſt the king's anger or 
ſutpicions. He was allured from this retreat by a pro- 
mite of ſafety, and was foon after, no withſtanding this 
ailurance, beheaded along with Sir Thomas Dymoc, by 
orders from Edward. On the 13th of March the king 
fought a battle with the rebels, defeated them, took Sir 
R obert Welles and Sir T homas Launde priſoners, and 
ordered them to be immediately executed; and they 
were in conlequence of this order beheaded. 

Edward, during theſe tranſactions, entertained but 
little jealouſy of the earl of Warwick or duke of Cla- 
rence, inſomuch that he ſent them with commiſſions of 
array to levy forces againſt the rebels: but theſe male- 
contents, as toon as they left the court, raiſed troops in 


their own names, iffued declarations againſt the govern- 


ment, and complained of grievances, oppreſſions, and 
bad. miniſters. The unexpected defeat of Welles diſ- 
concerted all their meatures; and they retired north- 
wards into Lancaſh»e, where they expected to be joined 
by lord Stanley, who had married the carl of Warwick's 
fitter. But as that nobleman refuſed all concurrence 
with them, and as lord Montague alto remained at reſt 
in Yorkthire, they were obliged to diſband their army, 
and to take refuge in Devonthire, where they embarked 
tor Calais ＋. | 


—— A. * * 


actions, miſtake ſo groſsly. There may even ſome doubt 
ariſe with regard to the propoſal of marriage made to Bona of 
Savoy; though almoſt all the hiſtorians concur in it, and the 
tact be very likely in itſelf: for there are no traces in Rymer 
of any ſuch embaſſy of Warwick's to France. The chief cer- 
tainty in this and the preceding reign ariſes either from public 
records, or from the notice taken of certain paſſages by the 
French hiſtorians. On the contrary, for ſome centuries after 
the Conqueſt, the French hiſtory is not complete without the 
aſſiſtance of Engliſh authors. We may conjecture, that the 
reaſon of the ſcarcity of hiſtorians during this period, was the 
deſtruction of the convents, Which enfued ſoon after: copies of 
the more recent hiſtorians not being yet ſufficiently diſperſed, 
theſe hiſtories have periſhed. Hume, 

# The king offered by proclamation a reward of one thou- 
ſand pounds, or one hundred pounds a year in land, to any 
that would ferze them, Whence we may learn that land Was 
at that time = tor about ten years" purchale. Sce Rymery 
vol. x1. P. 0g 
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ills to that unhappy family. 


886 


One Vaucler, a Gaſcon, whom Warwick had left as 

deputy governor of Calais, ſeeing the earl return in this 
miſerable condition, refuſed him admittance; and would 
not permit the ducheſs of Clarence to land; though a 
few days before ſhe had been delivered, on ihip-buard; 
of a ſon, and was at that time extremely diſordered by 
licknels: With difficulty he would allow a few flagons 
of wine to be carried to the ſhip for the ule of the 
ladies: but as he was a man of ſagacity, and well ac- | 
quainted with the revolutions to which England were 
ſubject, he ſecretly apologiſed to Warwick for this ap- 
pearance of infidelity, and repreſented it as procceding 
entirely from zeal for his ſervice. He ſaid, that the 
fortreſs was ul ſupplied with proviſions: that he could 
not depend on the attachment of the garriſon ; that the 
inhabitants, who lived by the Engliſh commerce, would 
certainly declare for the eſtabliſhed government; that 
the place was at preſent unable to reſiſt the power of 
England on the one hand, and that of the duke of Bur- 
gundy on the other; and that, by ſceming to declare for 
Edward, he would acquire the confidence of that prince, 
and {till keep it in his power, when it ſhould become 
ſafe and prudent, to reſtore Calais to its ancient maſter. 
It is uncertain whether Warwick was ſatisfied with this 
apology, or ſuſpected a double infidelity in Vaucler ; 
but he ſeigned to be entirely convinced by him; and, 
having ſeized fome Flemyh veſſels which he found lying 
off Calais, he immediately departed for France. Ihe 
king of France, unealy at the cloſe conjunction Hetween 
Edward and the duke of Burgundy, teceived the unfor- 
tunate Warwick with great reſpect, with whom he had 
formerly maintained a tecret correſpondence, and whom | 
he hoped {till to make his inſtrument in overturning the 
government of England, and re-eſtabliſhing the houle 
of Lancaſter. No animoſity was ever greater than that 
which had long prevailed between that houſe and the 
earl of Warwick. His father had been executed by 
orders from Margaret; he himlelt had twice reduced 
Henry to captivity, had baniſhed the queen, had put | 
to death all their moſt zealous partizans either in the 
field or on the ſcaffold, and had occationed innumerable 
For this reaſon, believing 
that ſuch inveterate rancour could never admit of any 
cordial reconciliation, he had not mentioned Henry's 
name, when he took arms againſt Edward; and he 
rather endeavoured to prevail by mcans of his own ad- 
herents, than revive a party wh:ch he fincerely hated. 
But his pretent diſtreſſes, and the entreaties of Lewis, 
made him harken to terms of accommodation; and 
Margaret being ſent for from Angers, an agreement 
was, trom common intereſt, ſoon concluded between 
them. It was ſtipulated, that Warwick ſhould eſpouſe 
the cauſe of Henry, and endeavour to reſtore him to 
liberty, and to re- eſtabliſh him on the throne; that the 
adminiſtration of the government, during the minority 
of voung Edward, Henry's ſon, ſhould be entruſted 
conjointly to the earl of Warwick and the duke of 
Clarence; that prince Edward ſhould marry the lady 
Aane, lecond daughter of that nobleman; and that the 
crown, in caſe of the failure of male iſſue in that prince, 
ſhould deſcend to the duke of Clarence, to the entire 
excluſion of king Edward and his poſterity. The mar- 
riage of prince Edward with the lady Anne was ſhortly 
after celebrated in France. 

Edward, by his ſagacity, eaſily perceived, that it would 
be no hard matter to diflolve an alliance compoſed of 
ſuch diſcordant parts. For this purpole he ſent over a 
lady of great wiſdom and addreſs, who belonged to the 
train of the duchels of Clarence, and who, under co- 
lour of attending her miſtreſs, was empowered te nego- 
ciate with the duke, and to renew the connexions of 
that prince with his own family. She reprelented to 
Clarence that he had unwarily, to lus own ruin, be- 
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* Clarence was only one and twenty years of age, and ſeems 
to have poſleſſed but a ſlender capacity; yet could he eaſily ſec 
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actixe, had little foreſight or penetration. He was not 


come the inſtrument of Warwick's vengeance, and dag 
thrown himſelf entirely in the power of his moſt bis 
terite enemies; that the mortal injuries which the = 
royal family had ſuffered from the other, were now 1 
all forgivenets, and no imaginary union of nw, 
could ever ſuffice to obliterate them; that even if the 
leaders were willing to forget paſt offences, the n 
lity of their adherents would prevent a coalition of par. 
tics, and would, in ſpite of all temporary and verbal 
agreements, preſerre an cternal oppulition vf meaſyr. 
between them; and that à prince who deferttd his own 
kindred, and joined the murderers of his father, If 
himſelf ſingle, without friends, without protection, and 
would not, when misfortunes inevitably fell upon him 
be fo much as entitled to any pity or regard from the 
reſt of mankind ®. During this negociation, Warwick 
was ſecretly carrying on a correſpondence of the {ame 
nature with his brother the marquis of Montague, who 
was entirely truſted by Edward; and like motives pro. 
duced a like reſolution in that nobleman; The marquis 
allo, that he might render the projected blow the more 
deadly and incurable, reſolved to watch a favoutable 
opportunity for committing his perfidy, and ſtill to 
maintain the appearance of being a zealous adherent to 
the houſe of Vork. Alter theſe mutual ſnares were 
thus carefully laid, the deciſion of the quarrel advanced 
apace. Lewis prepared a fleet to eſcort the carl of 
Warwick, and granted him a tupply of men and mo- 
ney. The duke of Burgundy, on the other hand, en- 
raged at that nobleman tor his ſeizure of the Flemiſh 
veſſels before Calais, and anxious to ſupport the reign- 
ing family in England, with whom his own intereſts 
were now connected, fitted out a larger fleet, with 
which he guarded the Channel; and he inceffantly 
warned his brother-in-law of the imminent danger to 
which he was expoled : but Edward, though brave and 


lenſible of his danger; he made no ſuitable preparations 
again{t the earl of Warwick; he even ſaid, that tae 
duke might ſpare himſelf the trouble of guarding the 
ſeas, and that he wiſhed for nothing more, than to {te 
Warwick ſet foot on Engliſh ground. A vain cont: 
dence in his own prowels, joined to the immoderate 
love of pleaſure, had made him incapable of all ſound 
reaſon and reflection. 

The event ſoon happened, of which Edward ſeemed 
ſo deſirous. A ſtorm diſperſed the Flemiſh navy, and 
left the fea open to Warwick. That nobleman ſeized 
the opportunity, and ſetting fail, landed at Dartmouth 
in September, together with the duke of Clarence, tlc 
earis of Oxford and Pembroke, and a {mall body of 
troops; while the king was in the north, engaged in 
ſuppreſſing an inſurrection which had been railed by 
lord Fitz-Hugh, brother-in-law to Warwick. The 
prodigious popularity of Warwick, the zeal of the 

ancaſtrian party, the ſpirit of diſcontent with which 

many were infected, and the general inſtability of the 
Engliſh nation, occaſioned by the late frequent revolu- 
tions, drew ſuch multitudes to his ſtandard, that in 4 
tew days his army amounted to fixty thouſand men, and 
was continually increaſing. Edward haſtened louti- 
ward to encounter him, and the two armies approache 
each other near Nottingham, where a decthve action 
was every hour expected. The rapidity of Warwick 
progreſs had incapacitated the duke of Clarence 2 
exccuting his plan of treachery; and the marqu> © 
Montague had here the opportunity of ſtriking the fit 
blow. He communicated the deſign to his adherents, 
who promiſed him their concurrence : they took 5 
arms in the night time, and haſtened to ward of 
ters: the king was alarmed at the noile, and 3 
from bed, heard the cry of war uſually emploncg 0 
the Lancaſtrian party. Lord Haſtings, his Cham 
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neſs from his brother, he ſecretly engaged, on 2 oy he 

opportunity, to deſert the earl of Warwick, and aban 


the force of theſe reaſonings; and upon the promiſe of forgive- 
2 , i 


Lancaftrian party, Jain, 


d him of the danger, and urged him to 
xe by ſpeedy flight from an army where he 
concealed enemies, and where few ſeemed 

ug attached to his ſervice. He had juſt time to 
per back, and to hurry with a {mall retinue to 
4 in Norfolk, where he luckily found ſome ſhips, 


board of which he inſtantly embarked. And after 
Ou UC 
manner t 
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bad fo many 


he earl of Warwick, in no longer pace 
n elexen days after his firſt landing, was left entire 
of the Kinędom. But Edward's danger did not 
ad his embarkation. The Eaſterlings, or Hanſe- 
5 were then at war both with France and Eng- 
orge® ſome of their ſhips, hovering on the . 
coat, eſpied the King's vetſels, and gave cliaſe to ˖ dem; 
nor was it without great difficulty 1 he made his 
eſcaps into the port of Alcmer in Holland: He had 
8-4 from England with ſuch precipitation, that he had 
carried nothing of value along with him; and the only 
enard which he could beſtow on the captain of the vet- 
el that brought him over, Was a robe lined with (ables ; 
romifing hum an ample recompence, if fortune mould 
wer become more propitious to him: Edward now 
repaired to tlie duke of Burgundy ; and Vaucler, the 
deputy governor of Calais, though he had been con- 
frmed in his command by Edward, and had eten re- 
ceived 4 penſion rom the duke of Burgundy oh account 
of his fidelity to the crown, no looner law his old maſter 
Warwick reinſtated in authority, than he declared for 
him, and with great demonſtrations of zeal and attach- 
ment, put the whole garriſon in his livery. And the 
intelhozace which the duke received every day from 
England, ſcered to promile an entire and full ſettlement 
in the family of Lancaſter: 


this 
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UPON Fdward's flight the kingdom was left at 
Warwick's dilpoſal, and that nobleman immediately re- 
paired to London; and taking Henry from his con- 
fnement in the Tower. into which he himielt had been 
the chief cauſe of throwing him, he proclaimed him 
king with great ſolemnity. A parliament was fum- 
moned, in the name of that prince, to meet at Weſt— 
minſter; and as this aflembly could pretend to no liberty 
while ſurrounded by ſuch enraged and inſolent victors, 
gorerned by ſuch an impetuous ſpirit as Warwick, their 
votes were entirely dictated by the ruling faction. The 
treaty with Margaret was here fully executed: Henry 
was recognized as lawful king; but his incapacity for 
government being avowed, the regency was entruſted 
to Warwick and Clarence till the majority of prince 
Edward : and in default of that prince's iflue, Clarence 
was declared ſucceſſor to the crown. The uſual buſi- 
nels alſo of reverlals went on without oppoſition : every 
tute made during the reign of Edwatd was repealed ; 
that prince was declared to be an uſurper; he and his 
atherents were attainted; and in particular Richard, 
duke of Glouceſter, his younger brother: all the attain- 
ders of the Lancaſtrians, the dukes of Somerſet and 
Exeter, the earls of Richmond, Pembroke, Oxford, 
and Ormond, were reverſed ; and every one was re- 
red who had loft either honours or fortune by his 
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0 This accompliſhed perſon, ſays Hume, born in an age 
- _ where the nobility valued themſelves on ignorance 
A E and left learning to monks and ſchool- 
= we » he indeed the ſpurious crudition that prevailed 
N- * had been ſtruck with the firſt rays of true ſci- 
r 45 i 2egan to penetrate from the ſouth, and had been 
of aware N is exhortation and example, to propogate the love 
8 eee, his unpoliſhed countrymen. It 1s pretended, 
fe wes ge had not produced on this nobleman himſelf the 
* n 2 attends it, of humanizing the temper, 
gs none n e heart; and that he had enraged the Lancaſ- 
Foun Os _ by the ſeverities which he exerciſed upon 
9 g che prevalence of his own party. He endea- 

o conceal himſelf after the flight of Edward; but was 


Cauy | « 
* on the top of a tree in the foreſt ot Weybridge, was 
ueted to London, 
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| men, who made inroads in the Low Countries; and the 
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tried before the carl of Oxford, con- | 
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former adherents to Henry's cauſe. The only perſon 
who was ſacrificed to party rage at this time, was John 
Tibetot, or Tiptoft, earl of Worceſter*. All the other 
conſiderable Vorkiſts either fled beyond fea, or took 
ſhelter in ſanctuaries; where the eccleſiaſtical privileges 
afforded them protection. In London alone, it is com- 
puted that no leſs than two thouſand perſons ſaved 
themtclves in this manner; and among the reſt, Ed- 
ward's queen, who was there delivered of a ſon, called 
by his father's name. 

The other rival queen Margaret had not yet appeared 
in England; but on becoming acquainted with War- 
wick's {uccels, the prepared, with prince Edward, for 
her journey. All the baniſhed Lancaſtrians flocked to 
her; and, among the reſt, the duke of Somerſet +, ſon 
of the duke beheaded after the battle of Hexham, be- 
fore recorded. 

Though the duke of Burgundy, by neglecting Ed- 
ward, and paying court to the eſtabliſhed government, 
had endeavoured to conciliate the friendſhip of the Lan- 
caſtrians, he had not the ſucceſs he defired ; and the 
connexions between the king of France and the earl of 
Warwick ſtilt held him in great anxiety. This noble- 
man, too haſtily regarding Charles as a determined 
enemy, had tent over to Calais a body of four thouſand 


duke ot Burgundy ſaw himſelf in danger of being over- 
turned by the united. atms of England and of France. 
He refolved therefore to grant ſome affiſtance to his 
vrother-1n-law ; but in ſuch a covert manner as ſhould 
give the leait offence poſſible to the Engliſh government. 
In 1471, he equipped four large veſſels, in the name of 
ſome private metchants, at Terveer in Zealand; and, 
cauſing fourteen ſhips to be ſecretly hired from the 
Eaſterlings, he delivered this ſmall ſquadron to Edward, 
who, receiving allo a ſum of money from the duke, im- 
mediately ſet {ail for England. No ſooner was Charles 
informed of his departure, than he iſſued a proclamation 
inhibiting all his ſubjects from giving him the leaſt aſ- 
ſiſtance. This artitice, which could not deceive the 
earl of Warwick, might ſerve as a decent preſent, if 
that nobleman were ſo dilpoſcd, for maintaining friend- 
{hip with the duke of Burgundy. 

Edward, now become impatient to take revenge on 
his enemies, and to recover his loſt authority, made an 
attempt to land with his forces, (which exceeded not 
two thouſand men) on the coaſt of Norfolk; but being 
repulled, he failed northwards, and diſembarked at 
Ravenſpur 1n Yorkſhire. Finding that the new ma- 
giſtrates, who had been appointed by the earl of War- 
wick, kept the people every where from joining him, 
he pretended, and even made oath, that he came not 
to challenge the crown, but only the inheritance of the 
houle of York, which of right belonged to lum; and 
that his intention was not to diſturb the peace of the 
kingdom. His partizans every moment flocked to his 
ſtandard: he was admitted into the city of York; and 
he was ſoon in a ſituation which gave him hopes of tuc- 
ceeding in his claims and pretenſions. The marquis of 
Montague commanded in the northern counties; but 
from ſome reaſons which, as well as many other impor- 
tant tranſactions in that age, no hiſtorian has cleared up, 
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demned, and executed. 

This nobleman, who had long been regarded as the head 
of the party, had fled into the Low Countries on the diſeom- 
fiture of his friends; and as he concealed his name and quality, 
he had there languiſhed in extreme indigence. Philip de 
Comines tells us, that he himſelf ſaw him, as well as the duke 
of Exeter, in a condition no better than that of a common 
beggar; till being diſcovered by Philip, duke of Burgundy, 
they had ſmall penſions allotted them, and were living in ſilence 
and obſcurity, when the ſuccels of their party called them from 
their retreat, But both Somerfet and Margaret were detained 
by contrary winds from reaching England, till a new revolu- 
tion in that kingdom, no leſs ſudden and ſurpriſing than the 
former, threw them into greater miſery than that from Which 
they had jult emerged, 
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he wholly neglected the beginnings of an inſurrection, 
which he ought to have eſteemed to formidable. War- 
wick aſſembled an army at Leiceſter, with an intention 
of meeting and of giving battle to the enemy; but d- 
ward, by taking another road, paſſed hin unmoleſted, 

and preſented himtelt before the gates of london. His 
numerous friends now iſſued from their lanctuarics, and 
were active in lis cauſe; many rich merchants, who had 
formerly lent him money, faw no other chance for their 
payment, but Is reſtoration; the city-dames, who had 
been liber al of their favours to him, and who ſtill re- 
tained an affection for this young and g:ulant prince, 
frayed their huſbands and friends in lis fi our; lo that 
the city of London eſpouſed his caule ; and, above all, 
the archbiſhe 5 of York, Warwick's brother, to whom 
the care of the city ws committed, had ſecretly, from 
unknown reaions, entered into a corretpondence with 
him; and he facilitated Edward's admiſſion into London, 
on the 11th of April. 

Edward's entrance into London made him maſter 
not only of that rich and powertul city, "= alio of the 
perſon of Henry, who thus tell again into the hands of 
his enemies. 

It docs not appear that Warwick, during his ſhort 
adminiſtration, which continued only fix months, had 
been guilty of any unpopular act, or had any wile de- 
ſerv ed. to lole that ge rn favour with which he had fo 
lately overwhelmed Edward. But this prince, who was 
formerly on the defenfive, was now the aggretior ; and 
having overcome the difficulties which always attend 
the beginnings of an inſurrection, potletled many advan- 

tages above his enemy : his partzaus were actuated by 
that zeal and courage which the notion of an attack in- 
ſpires; his oppone -nts were intimidated for a like reaſon; 

every one who had been diſappointed in the hopes which 
he had entertained from Warwick's elevation, either 
became a cool friend, or an open enemy to that noble- 
man; and each malecontent, from whatever cauſe, 
proved an acceſſion to Edward's army. The king 
thercfore, found himſelf in a condition to face the earl 
of Warwick; who, being reinforced by bis jon-in-law 


the duke of Clare nce, and his brother the marquis of 


Montague, took polt at Barnet, in the neighbourhood 
of Lond on. The arrival of queen Margaret was every 

day expected, who would have drawn together all the 
genuine Lancaſtrians, and have brought a great acceſ- 
hon to Warwick's forces. This conſideration; how 
ever , proved 4 motive to the ear] rather to hurry on a 
dec ifive action, than to ſhare the victory with rivals and 
ancient enemies, who he foreſaw would, in cafe of ſuc- 
cets, claim the chief merit in the enterprize. But while 
his er % was directed towards that fide, he over- 
looked the dangerous infidelity of friends, who lay the 
neareſt to his botom. His brother Montague, w ho had 
lately temporited, ſeems now to have remained lincerely 
attached to the intereſts of his family: but his fon-1n- 
law, though bound'to him by every tie of honour and 
oratitude, though he ſhared the power of the regency, 
though he 8 been invelted by Warwick in all the ho- 
nours and patrimony of the houſe of York, reſolved to 
tullil the ſecret engagements which he had formerly 
faken With his brother, and to ſupport the intereſts of 
hs own family : he deſerted to the king in the night- 
tine. and carried over a body of twelve thouſand men 
along with him. Warwick was now too tar advanced 
to retre: 1 2 ndl as he rejected with diſdain all terms of 
peace ofiered by Edward and Clarence, he was obliged 
10 hazard a Zencral engagement. The battle was tought 
acar Barnet on the 1411 of April, with obſtinacy on both 
des: the two armics, in Imitation of their leaders, 
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* Some time after Lewis, king of France, paid fifty thou- 
nd crowns for her ranſom, and that princeſs, who had been ſo 
active on the {tage of the world, and who had experienced ſuch 
a varicty of fortune, paſled the remainder of her days in es 
qi: _ and privacy, till the year 1432, when ſhe died: 
aimirable princeſs, but more illultrious by her uudaunted fois - 
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diſplayed uncommon valour : ind the yis i07F ren 
long undecided between them. But an acc; de 
the balance to the ide of the Y OrEiſts 
nizance was a ſun; that of Warwick a {?; es oh 
and the miſtineſs of the morning rende ring 10 we 
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wick, contrary to his note uſual practice, 
day on foot, reviving to thew his army that 
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the thickeſt of the engagement. = | da 4, 
went the {ame fate: and as Edw: hats 1 5 
ot to gu ve any quai MTs a great and un nou 
ſlaughter was made in the puri uit. Abos | 
dred of the victors were ſlain. 
decihve ba ares was fought, q 
now about e:ghtcen years of age „landed at V\ cymout! 5 
tupported by a ſmall body of 1 rench forces. nw 
this princess received intelligence of her huſband's cy. 
tivity, and of the deſeat and death of the ear! of War. 
wick, her courage, which had ſupported her under & 
many diſaſtrous events, now left her; and ſhe! imme. 
diately forelaw all the diſmal conſequences of this age 
mity. At firſt ſhe took na in the abben 
Beaulieu; but being encourage by the appearance a 
Tudor, car] of penn broke, and Courtney, ex! of De. 
ronjhire; ot the lords W enloc and St. John, with other 
en of rank, who exhorted her {till to hope for ſuccek, 
thc reſumed her former {pirit, and determined to de- 
tend to the utmoſt the ruins of her fallen fortunes. She 
advanced thr ugh the counties of Devon, Somerſet, and 
Giouceſter, increatino ner army on each dar 9.26 ch; 
but Was at laſt overtaken on the ath of May by t he ex- 
pedlitious VKdward, at Tew on the banks ot the 
Severn. The e e were h were totally defe wok 
the earl oft Devonſhire and lord Wenloc were killed in 
the field : the duke of Somerlet, and about twenty 
other perſons of diſtinction, having taken ſhelter in a 
church, were ſurrounded, dragged out, and immediately 
beheaded : about three thouſand of their fide fell inbat- 
tle; and the army was duperſed. 
Queen Margaret a and her fon were taken pritoners 
and brqught to the king, who intultinghy aſked the 
Prince, How he Gared to invade his dominions?” 
The young prince, more mindtul of his high birth than 
of his pretent fortune, rephed, “ 1 hat he came thither 
« to claim his juſt inheritance,” The ungenerous 
Edward, inſenſible to pity, ſtruck- him on the face with 
h1s gauntlet ; - and the dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, 
lord Haſtings, and Sir Thomas Gray, taking the blow 
as a ſignal tor farther violence, hurried the prince into 
the next apartment, and there diſpatched him with their 
daggers on the 211t of the lame month. Margaret was 
conducted into the Tower“: king Henry expired 1 in 
that confinement a few days after the battle of Tewke 
bury ; but whether he died a natural or violent deb. 
the hiſtoric page does not intorm us. It is certain 
however, that Henry's death was tudden; and though 
he laboured under an ill ſtate of health, this circumtance 
joined to the general manners of this age, gave a nat ral 
ground of ſuſpicion, which was rather increaled than 
diminiſhed, by the expoſing of his body to public Ine 
ſpection. 
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rit in adverſity, than by her moderation proſperity. 
ſeems neither to ume enjoyed the virtues, nor been ſubjec 
the weakneſlſes of her ſex; and Was as much tainte 
ferocity, as endowed with the courage of that bu 
which the lived, 
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in battle, or on the ſcaffold : the earl of | 
Pembroke, who was levying forces in W ales, diſband- | 
1 iis army when he received intelligence of the battle 
ir Tewkeſbury ; and he fled into Brittany with his ne- 
hen, the young earl of Richmond. The baſtard of 
-iconberg, who had levied fome forces, and had ad- 
vanced to London during Edward's ablence, was re- 
ſed ; his men deſerted him; he was taken priſoner, 
and immediately executed and peace being now fully 
reſtored to the nation, a parliament was {unmoned on 
the 6th of October, which ratified, as ulual, all the acts 
of the victor, and recognized his legal 


1 % 


authority. 
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who had been fo ſum, active, and in- 


ame entirely maſter of this kingdom, and had no lon- 
ger any enemy who could give him anxiety or alarm. In 
he year 1474 the king was rouſed from his legarthy by 
nulariry of foreign conqueſts, which probably his de- 
popularity, more than the ſpirit of ambition, had 


made him covet. Thoug' he deemed himſelf little 
beholden to the duke of Burgundy for the reception 


which that prince had given lum during his exile, the 
political interelt of their ſtates maintained ſtill a cloſe 
coanexion between them; and they agreed to unite 
taeir arms in making à powerful invaſion on France 
A league was formed, in which Edward ſtipulated to 
pals the ſeas with an army exceecling ten thouland men, 
and to invade the French territories : Charles promiſed 
to join him with all his forces: the king was to chal- 
lenge the crown of France, and to obtain at leaſt the 
Provinces of Normandy and Guienne : the duke was to 
acquire Champagne and ſome other territories, and to 
free all his dominions from the burden of homage to 
the crown of France; and neither party was to make 
peace without the conſent of the other. They were the 
more encouraged to hope for ſucceſs from this league, 
as the count of St. Pol, conſtable of France, who was 
malicr of St, Quintin, and other towns on the Somme, 
had ſecretly pro:miſed to join them; and there were alio 
hopes of engaging the duke of Bretagne to enter into 
the confederacy. The proſpect of a French war was 
always 2 ſure means of making the parliament open 
their purſes, as far as the habit of that age would per- 
mt. They voted the king a tenth of rents, or two 
ſhillings in the pound; which muſt have been very in- 
accurately ievied, ſince it produced only thirty- one thou- 
land, four hundred, and ſixty pounds; and they added 
to this ſupply a whole ſixteenth, and three quarters of 
another. But as the king deemed theſe ſums {till un- 
equal to the undertaking, he attempted to levy money 
by way of benevolence. The clauſes annexed to the 
parliamentary grant ſhew ſufficiently the init of the 
nation in reſpect to the granting of ſupplies. The mo- 
ney levied by the fifteenth was not to be put into the 
king's hands, but to be kept in religious houſes; and 
if the expedition into France ſhould not take place, it 
nas immediately to be returned to the people. After 
lace grants the parliament was difſolved, which had fat 
n two years and a half, and had been prorogued 
exeral times. 
0 ln June 1475, the King embarked at Sandwich for 
1 With an army of fitteen hundred men at arms, 
ee e eben ; attended by all the chief 
ceſſes {rom e 99 bs WR, Prognol cating ſutate ſuc- 
theatr . by: b = OS We! C . 8 to appcar On tus great 
5 onour 7. Buc thelr {anguine hopes were 

ech when they found on entering the French terri- 
Ones: that nete 153.1 : 
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at purpoſe, ſays Hume, ſuitable preparations were 
cquigni, near Amiens. A cloſe rail was drawn 
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them, nor the duke of Burgundy bring them the ſmalleſt 
aſſiſtance. That prince, tranſported by his ardent tem- 
per, had carried all his armies to a great diſtance, and 
had employed them in wars on the frontiers of Ger- 
nany, and againft the duke of Lorrain : and though he 
came in perſon to Edward, and endeavoured to apolo- 
gize for this breach of treaty, there was no proſpect that 
they would be able this campaign to make a conjunc- 
tion with the Engliſh. This circumſtance gave great 
diſguſt to the king, and inclined him to hearken to thoſe 
advances which Lew1s continually made him for an ac- 
commodatioa. That monarch, more ſwayed by poli- 
tical views than by the point of honour, deemed no ſub- 
miſſions too mean, which might free him from enemies 
who had proved ſo formidable to his predeceffors, and 
who, united to ſo many other enemies, might ſtill ſhake 
the well-eſtabliſhed government of France. When 
Edward {ent a herald to that monarch to claim the 
crown of France, and to carry him a defiance in c:fe of 
refuſal, ſo far from anſwering to this bravado 1: like 
hauzhty times, he replied with great temper, and even 
made the herald a conſiderable preſent : he took after- 
wards an opportunity of ſending a herald to the Engliſh 


br 


camp; and having given him directions to apply to the 
lords Stanley and Howard, whom he heard were friends 
to peace, he defired the good offices of theſe noblemen 
in promoting an accommodation with their maſter : and 
as Edward was fallen into ſimilar diſpoſitions, a truce 
was concluded on the 29th of Auguſt, on terms more 
advantageous than honourable to Lewis. He ſtipulated 
to pay Ldward ſeventy- five thouſand crowns at that 
time, on condition that he ſhould withdraw his army 
from France, and promued to pay him fifty thouſand 
crowns a year during their joint hives: it was added, that 
the dauphin, when of age, ſhould marry Edward's eldeſt 
daughter. In order to ratify this treaty, the two mo- 
narchs agreed to have a perſonal interview +, 

Lewis's aim was to gain the affection of the moſt 
conſiderable among the Engliſh nobility, as well as to 
preſerve good underſtanding with Edward. He be- 
ſtowed penſions, to the amount of ſixteen thouſand 
crowns a year, on ſeveral of the king's favourites; on 
lord Haſtings two thouſand crowns ; on lord Howard 
and others in proportion ; and thele great miniſters were 
not aſhamed thus to receive wages from a foreign prince. 
As the two armies, after the concluſion of the truce, 
remained ſome time in the neighbourhood of each other, 
the Engliſh were not only admitted freely into Amiens, 
where Lewis reſided, but had allo their charges de- 
frayed, and had wine and other proviſions furniſhed 
them in every inn, without any payments being de- 

aanded. They flocked thither in fuch multitudes, that 
once above nine thouſand of them were in the town, and 
they might have made themſelves maſters of the king's . 
perſon ; but Lewis concluding, from their jovial and 
diſſolute manner of living, that they had no bad inten- 
tions, was careful not to betray the leaſt ſign of fear or 
jealouſy. And when Edward, informed of this diſor- 
der, deſired him to ſhut the gates againft them, he re- 
plied, that he would never agree to exclude the Eng- 
lin from the place where he reſided; but that Edward, 
if he pleated, might recal them, and place his own 
officers at the gates of Amiens, to prevent their return- 
ing. Lewis's defire of confirming a mutual amity with 
England, engaged him even to make imprudent ad- 
vances, which coſt him aſterwards tome pains to evade. 
In the conference at Pecquigni, he had faid to Edward, 
that he withed to have a viſit from him at Paris; that 
he would there endeavour to amuſe him with the ladies; 
and that, in caſe any offences were then committed, he 
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acroſs a bridge in that place, with no larger intervals than 
would allow the army to paſs; a precaution againſt a ſimilar 
accident to that which befel the duke of Burgundy in his con- 
ference with the dauphin at Montereau. Edward and Lewis 


came to the oppoſite ſides; conferred privately together; and 
having confirmed their friendſhip, and interchanged many mu- 


| tual civilities, they ſoon after parted, 
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Would aſſign hu the cardinal of Bourbon ay confeſſor, 


who from fellow feeling would not be over and above 
ſevere in the penances which he would enjoin. 


hint made deeper impreſſion than Lewis intended. 


Lord Howard, who accompanied him back to Amiens, 


told him, in confidence, that, if he were {o diſpoſed, 
it w ould not be impoſſible 10 perſuade | 00 Iward to take 
a journey with him to Paris, where they might m: ke 
merry together. Lewis pretended at firſt not to he: 
the offer; but, on Howard's repeating it, he expretli q 
his concern that his wars with the duke of Bur 
would not permit him to attend his royal gueſt, and do 
him the honours he intended. Edward,” laid he, 


priva tely to Comines, "16. 6 very handſome, and 
very amorous prince: ſome lady at Paris may in- 
4 


vite him to return in another manner. It is better 
that the {ea be between us. 

Notwithſtanding Edward had but little reaſon to be 
ſat isfied with the conduct of the duke of Burgundy * 
he rclerved to that prince a power of ac ceding to the 
treaty of Pecquizm : but Charles, when the offer was 
made him, laughtily replied, that he was able to ſug- 
port himtelf without the aſſiſtance of England, and 
hat he would make no peace with Lewis, titl three 
months after Edward's return into his own country, 
I.dward no leis impolitic than the duke of Burgund, 
was actuated by private paſſions, unworthy of a ſove— 
reign and a ſtateſman. Jealo uy of his brother 
rence had cauled him to ne lect the advances 
were made of marrying that prince, now a widower, 
Mary, heirets of Burgundy ; and fent her propotals of 
elpouſing Anth 10ny, earl of Rivers, brother to his 
Gueen, who retained an entire alcendant over him. But 
tne match was rejected with ditcain, and Edward per- 
mitted France to proceed without interruption, in her 
conqueſt over ins defencelets ally. Any pretence made 
by the court of France was ſufficient. 70 latisty Ldward, 
who abandoned himſelf entireiy to d olence and piea- 
jure. The only object which at 1151 h is attention, was 
the improving of the public revenue, Which had been 
dilapidatec by the neceſſities. or even by the negligence, 
of his predeceſſors; and tome of his «pedients for tha! 
Pu! pole, thougli unknown to us, were deemed, during 
the time, oppreſſive to the people. The detail of pri- 
vate M rongs naturally eſcapes the notice of hiſtory; but 
an act of tyrannv, of which . award was ge uilcy in his 
own family, has been taken notice of by. writers, 
has met with general centure, and delt tes to be 

xecrated in the ſtron; 2 eſt terms. 

The duke of Clarence, by all 
ic * never been able 
friendſhip, which he had forfeited by lus former conle— 
deracy with that nobleman. He was {till regarded at 
court as a man of a dangerous and fickle character : 
and the imprudent opennets and violence of his temper, 
ogy wit. rend deren 8 much leis dangerous, tended 
CXC. And 160 Incenſe them 
others, he had the mis fortune 
en herlelt, as well as to 
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* "This prince poſleſſed all the ambition and courage of a 
conqueror z but being defective in policy and prudence, qua- 
lities no leſs eflential, he was unfortunate in all his enterprizes, 
and periſhed at laſt in battle againſt the Switzers; a people 
whom he deſpiſed, and who, though brave and tree, had hi- 


therto been in a manner n : in the genera] lyſtem of 


Europe. "This event, Which happened in the year 1477, pro- 
duced a great alteration in the views of all the princes, and was 
attended with conſequences which were felt for many genera- 
tions, Charles left only one daughter, Mary, by his firſt wife; 
and this princeſs being heir of his opulent and extenſive do- 
minions, was courted by all the potentates of Chriſtendom, 
who contended for the poſſeſſion of fo rich a prize. Lewis, 
the head of her family, might, by a proper application, have 
obtained this match for the dauphin, and have thereby united 
to the crown of France all the provinces of the Low Coun- 
tries, tozether with Burgundy, Artois, and Picardy 3 which 
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would at once have rendered his kingdom an over-match for 
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judgment was taken from the court, by the kings ap- 


his brother the duke of Glouceſter, a Prince of 1 
deepeſt policy ot the Op oft unre lenting am!» tion, ay 
the leaſt ſcrupulous in the means which he emp : 
for the attainment of Hu: ends. A combination! betwe a 
thele potent adveriaries being ſecretly formed _ 
3 it was determined to begin by attac! by 4 wy 
friends ; in hopes, that it he patic ntly endured thi 
ſury, his pu! III 1 mity would diſhonour hi 
of the public ; if he made reſiſtance, 
ſentment, his all on Mea ron 
which might give them advantages agvinfl him, T 5 
* ing huntit g one day in the Park 15 
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him. This expreſiio 'n of reſentment, which micht 
been overlooked had it fallen from any other ner 
was rendered crinu "1; in that gentleman, bv th: 
{hip in which he had the misfortune to live 
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as with Burdet, was expoſed to a 
and barbarous proſecution. This cle. 
more learned in the mathematics and a{lro: 4: 
was uiual in that age, lay under the imputat ion o. 
mancy with the ignorant vulgar; and the C001 


hold of this popula Tr rumour. to effect his de ruck. n. 


He was brought to his trial for that imaginary er 
many of the greateſt peers co untenanced the nr 
tion by their preſence ; he was condemned, put 
torture, and exc cated. 

The duke of (Aarerice was al: 
theſe acts of tyranny 
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on the late o the Food duke of Glov 


the aft reign, W 30, after ein- * the moſt inte nous! 
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| his 8 But Clarence, nite of 
own life againſt the preſent datos Ry 111 
terve, openly juſti 3ed the 1 innoe enge * 
exclaimed againſt the iniquity of their proſe- 
king offended wit! 1 bys free: dom, commit 
1ower, ſumme ned a parlia! Net 
lite before the houſe of peers, the 
nation, January 1th. 1478. 
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all its neighbours. But a man wholly intereſted is as rare, 45 
One entirely endowed with the o oppoſite quality; and Lewis, 
though impregnable to all the ſentiments of generoſity and 
fric ndthip, w. was, on this occaſion, carried from the road of true 
policy by the paſhons of animolity and revenge. He had im- 
bibed ſo dee p a hatred to the houſe of Burgundy, that he rathe 
choſe to ſubdue the princels by arms, than unite her to his 
family by marri; age, He conquered the duchy of Bur, 7undY's 
and that part of Picardy which had been cede 4 to Philip the 
Good by the treaty of Arras; but he thereby trce d the ft. tes 
of the Netherlands to beſtow their ſovercigu in marriage 0 
Maximilian of Auftria, ſon of the emperor 1c {rom 
whom they looked tor protection in their preſent « 
and by theſe * means France Joſt the opportu ity 
never could recal, of making that important 
power and territory, Hume. 

+ Habington, p. 475» Hollingſhed, p- 203. 
More in r p. 498. 
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„ derſonally as his brother's accuſer, and plead- 
* aoainſt him“. But a ſentence of con- 
A even when this extraordinary circumſtance 
_ place, was a neceſlary conſequence in thoſe 
ute proſecution by the court or the prevailing 
umes,“ 150 the duke of Clarence was pronounced guilty 
Parte?  The houſe of commons were no leſs 
OS f 1 >tit1 Ort! "EC 
eh and unfuſt : they both petitioned L101 FNC EXECU= 
© the duke, and afterwards pafled a bill of at- 
oginſt him +. The only favour which the king 
Tis brother, alter his condemnation, was to 
choice of his death; and he was privately 
13th of February, 1479, in a butt of | 
Toner: a whimſical choice, winch 1m- 
he had an extraordinary fondacts for tha 
e duke leit two children Dy the eldet 
Me carl of Warwick; a fon, created an 
is orandfather's title; and a daughter, after— 
<intels of Saliſbury 
ef were allo untortunate in their end, and died 
alt all the deicendants ot the biood royal in Eng— 


f 5 rtly after the death of the duke of Clarence, the 
tem Lewis XI. and Edward had taken to de le their 
terences by arbitration, was farther proto ec, and 
leduke of Glouceſter appointed by Edward one of the | 
„ ttators in the room ct the duke of Clarence 
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n95 were ended. The ambattador 
n, Edward appointed coimmitſion- 
chat length the treaty was con- 
Leeb propoied, . But this was 
1479. \\ hat delayed 4 little this 
8 deſire, rſt to make ture of his 
1'S marriage with the dauphin. Io 
„ teut twoambailadors into France, with power 
But in all ikehhood 
eis und tome excuſe to put it off, In the mean 
une he mage the ſecond payment of ten thoulan crowns 
Queen Patgaret's ranſom. 
 Taward now addicted himfelf to his pleaſures, hav- 
Ing no other deſign than to pals the refiduc of his days 
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The lollowing articles were exhibited againlt him: 1. 
Thar, by his lecitious diſcourſes, he had endeavourcd to draw 
2m the King the hatred of his ſubjects, by acculing him of 
having unutly put Burdet to death, 2. "that he had bribed 
+ o! his domeſtics, and others, to ſpread ſuch a report. g. 
Songs {aid the King made uſe of necromancy to know 
' * 4+ That he had taxed the king with having poi- 
eh fn. e perions, whom he thought he could not put to 
Rr 5 way, 3. Tnat he had athrimed, the King was 
e Fes duke ot Vork, but ot one the ducheſs their 
eee admitted to her bed. 6. hat interring from 
2 nat the crown was fallen to him, he had diſcovered 
againſt al =o F by requiring many to Wear to ſer ve hint 
n Ar NS wing, Net excepting the king himſelt. 7- 
lad accuſed the king of uting magic to take away his 


life, by c. 
S ) caufiug him to Conſume 41Wwav like 4 taper. 8. Laſtly, 
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in effeminate floth : but the pleaſures which he purſued 
with ſo much eagerneſs, were more chargeable to him 
than the moſt burdenſome war: and therefore his coffers 
being empty, in the year 1479 many illegal methods 
to extort money from his tubjects were made uſe of. 
That which occationed the greateſt terror, was his pro- 
curing the rich to be accuſed of high-treaſon, in order 
lo confilcate their eſtates to his own uſe, or to extort 
com them large tums for their pardon. In the mean 
time, he kept on foot with ſeveral princes, negociations 


aye) 1 . I ' 1 ir | * he * * q ! q p 
Which tended to lecure him the continuance of that eaſe 
1 Ol * b 5 . | "Reg "7 » a 72. 3 1 * * f th * 
he was ſe yery fond of. Ihe firſt of theſe negoclations 


was with the king of Denmark, the alliance they had 
At laſt, 
that prince having tent ambatiudors to London, the al- 
* 
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matte not having, been well kept on either fide; 


One of the condttuvns of the treaty was, that the Eng- 
liſh thuuld not ſet foot in the ifle of Iceland without a 
pais from the king of Denmark. Two days after the 
concluſion of this treaty, the French ambaſſador and the 
king's commiſiioners ſigned that treaty which we have 
before mentioned, whereby Lewis XI. bound himſelf 
and his {ucceilors to pay to the king of England fifty 
thouland crowns every year, as well during the life of 
| | Lt hundred years atter, to commence 
at the dcath of the longeſt liver. Next day they figned 
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18 
tie pace of a hundred years, with promiſes of aſſiſting 
one another againſt their rebellious ſubjects. The other 
articles were, that if either of the two princes ſhould be 
driven out of ns kingdom, the other thould be obliged 
lo receive him, and afaſt him with all his forces: that 
they {ſhould make no alliance without each other's con- 
(cit: that the king of France ſhould ratify this treaty, 
and caylc it to be confirmed and ratified by the ſtates : 
and that Edward ſhould get it liłkewiſe confirmed by the 
Parliament. Laſtly, that the dauphin's marriage with 


the princeſs Eiizabeth ſhould be completed, according 
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ſuch articles as he himſelf had propoted. This was one 
of Lew1s's artificęes, againſt which it is a very hard mat- 
ter to be provided. Vith princes of this character the 
ſhorteſt and ſureſt way: would be never to enter into a 
negoclatlon. 

As Levis amuled Edward with the marriage of 
Elizabeth with the daupain, Maximilian ulcd the tame 
means to gain him to his intereſts. Though Philip his 
ſon was only a year old, he offered Edward to marry 
him with Anne his third daughter. Edward accepted 
the propolal; and in the mean time, till they could 
IC marriage articles, the two princes ſent 


one another letters patents, promhing not to marry 


agree upon t 
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procuring an authentic copy of the act of parliament paſfed 
during the earl of \V arwick's uſurpation, whereby the crown 
was adjudged to him, after the death of Henry VI. and big 
heirs male. 

he meaſures of the parliament, during that age, furniſh 
us with examples of a ftrange contraſt ot freedom. and ſervility: 
they ſcruple to grant, and ſometimes refuſe to the king the 
ſmalleſt ſupplics, the moſt neceſſary for the ſ:pport of goveru- 
ment, even the molt neceflary for the nic'iicenance of wars, 
for which the nation, as well as the parliaumient itſelf, expreticd 
great fondneſs: but they never ſcruple to concur in the molt 
flagrant act of injuſtice or tyranny, which tails bn any indivi- 
dual, however diſtinguiſhed by birth or merit. Theſe maxims, 
ſo ungencrous, fo oppoſite to all principles of good parliaments, 
are very remarkable in all the tranſactions of the Englith hil- 
| tory for more * a century after the period in which we are 

unic. 
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their children without ea 
ſpace of three years. 
About the ſame time Edward had thoughts of mar- 
rying Catharine, his fourth daughter, to Tohn, infant 
of Caſtile and Arragon, fon of king Ferdinand, and 
Iſabella of Caſtile. It even appears by the Collection 
of Public Acts, that he ſent ambaſſadors into Spain to 
forward the buſineſs, which, however, proved of non- 
effect. Lewis, in the mean time, duly paid the penſion 
ot fifty thouſand crowns, as appears by ſeveral acquit tances 
in the above collection. We find there likewite, that 
in the month of May, 1480, he completed the payment 
of Margaret' s ranſom. Lewis readily performed all the 
articles of the treaty ot Amiens, EXCept that of the dau- 
phin's marriage, which he ſtill found ſome freſh excuſe 
to ſhift off, though he perſiſted in his pronmſe to fultil 
that engagement. Edward, turprized at all theſe de— 
lays, called a council upon that occaſion, wheretn 1t. was 
reſolved, that he {hould ſend ambaſtadors to Lewis, pe- 
remptortly to demand the performance of his promiſe, 
and the ratification of the late treaty at London. The 
lord Howard, and Thomas Langton, treaſurer of the 
church of Excter, were pitched upon for that embaſſy. 
Howard, who was one of Edward's conhdants, was, in 
all appearance, the chief of thoſe that had ſuffered them- 
{elves to be won by the king of France's favours. In 
the mean time Lewis was in no ſmall trouble. He had 
gix en his word for the marriage, and had even bound 
himſelf by a treaty, though he had never any tho üghts 
of concluding it. On the other hand, his ambatladors 
at London had ſigned another treaty upon the baſis he 
himſelf had propoſed ; - and vet he was bent not to ratify 
it. His ſole aim had been to amule Edward, fear 
he ſhould join with the arch- duke. To get at of this 
perplexity, he reſolved to diſſemble and to continue to 
promiſe the completing of the match, whillt, by ambaſ- 
ſadors whom he had tent to Scotland, he endeavoured 
to perſuade James II. to break the truce with Eng- 
land. This negociation fucceeded to his with. King 
James ſuffered himſelf to be guided by three favourites 
whom he had raed from a low eftate, and took advice 
of no lord of his realm. It was no hard matter for the 
king of France to bribe thele mercenary ſouls, who 
promiſed to induce their maſter to break the truce with 
the Engliſh. And indeed, very oon atter James made 
preparations which plainly diſcovered his deſign. Ed- 
vard, ſurpriſed at the rupture likely to take place be- 
tween the king of Scotland and him, was at no great 
lols to guels the author of it. Hed ilembled. howey er, 
his reſentment, and contented himſelf with ordering an 
army to be raiſed, the command whereof he reſolv ed to 
conter on the duke of Glouceſter his brother. Then 
he began to open his eyes, and perccive the treachery 
of the king of France, who had amuſed him with talic 
promiſes ever ſince the death of the duke of Burgundy 
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though he had let flip the fair opportunities that h. 0 
offered, yet he turned his t houghts to revenge. This 


is what appears by ſeveral pieces of the Collection of the 
Pub! mic Acts „ all bearing date in the year 1480, before 
cots had actually broke the truce. Firſt, he ſent 
ambatladors to Caſtile, to make 1 reparation tor Certain 
outrages committed by the Englih during the carl of 
VWarwick's adnuniſtration, contrary to the alliance be- 
tween Caſtile and Ingland. When a prince oflers of 
bis own accord to repair the damage Jus fubjects have 
done to another nation, there is room to pretume it is 
done with a view to os other deſign. {UI Ward's was 
to engage the King of Caſtile to make war with France, 
or at Kalt to hinder him ar pod all Ulting W In the 
lecond place, he ratified the treaty lus ambaſladurs had 
concluded at Hamburgh, with the king of Deinnark. 
Thirdiy, he confirmed the treaty of alliance he had 
made with the late duke of Burgundy, and promited to 
ſend Maximilian and Maria an aid of 1ix thouland men, 
purtuant to the treaty. The arch-duke obliged hinnſelf 
Or 1 Party to pay him fifty thouſand crowns yearly, in 


lc the hing of France ſhould dilcontinue his penſion, 
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riage, and though he punctually paid twenty five thou- 


and awar ſhould entue between them upon that ac 
Laſtly, the marriage of Philip, earl of Charolois. Os 
Maximilian and Maria, with Ann, daughter of * 0 
was concluded, with promiſe on both hides to ring: 
conſummated as ſoon as the parties ſhould he of x : 
By this treaty Edward gave with his daughter a hun Fur 
thouſand crowns : but, by a ſubſequent treaty, a ae 
was looked upon as an equivalent for the fifty thouſn! 
crowns, which the arch- duke was obliged to pay inſt - 
of the king of France, and they diſcharged one anot! 
trom the engagement. By another treaty, Edward 
miſed to ute his endeavours to procure Maximili, 
truce with the king of France, to offer to become arhj. 
trator between Lewis; and if Lewis refuſed, he en g 00 
to declare againſt him. This 1 J WAS not a v; wy 
fair one; but apparently, he did not th ink himfelf 
obliged to act more ſincerely than LN had d 
reſpect to him. 
Edward having thus ſettled his affairs with Maxim. 
han and Mari. L, ſent in ambaſſaclors to France, 
preis the marriage of his d: aughter Elizabeth with the 
dauphin. It Lewis had com: | plied, i it is very likely he 
would ave made no {cruple to drop the arch-· duke 
But Lewis having put him off as uſual, with lome trivia 
excule, he fitted cut a flec t, and gave the command 
of it to John Middleton, to go to the aſſiſtance of tis 
new allies. | 
In June, 1481, the Scots made an Irruption into the 
borders of England before Edward's army was read 
and carried off ſome booty. Edward was not over 
to tend an army again ſt Scotla: Kd, as well becauſe he 
hoped ſtill to make up matters amicah! y, as becauſe he 
was very ſenſible that king James's circ umſtances were 
ſuch, that he could not do him much hurt. Hi: grand 
deſign was to be revenged of Lewis XI. for although 
that prince, with his uſual diſſimulation, {til put e in 
hopes that he would perform his promiſe as to the 
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ſand crowns cvery fix months, Edward plainly * 
ccived, that he intended not to be as good as his w 
with regard to the firſt article, and that a rupture would 
be unavoidable. Upon this account he renewed hisal- 
liance with the duke of Bretagne, and concluded the 
marriage ot the prince of Wales his lon, with Ann, eld- 
eſt daughter of that duke, or in caſe he ſhould happen 
to dic before conſummation, with Ifabella her younger 
ſiſter, upon theſe conditions; that if there ſhould be 
ſeveral ſons, the ſecond, or he that was next to him that 
ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England, ſhould be dub 
of Bretagne, and reſide in the country; that if the duke 
ſhould he reafter have a ſon born in wedlock, he ſhouit 
eſpouſe Edward's daughter that ſhould be mel ſuitable 
to his age; that if Edward had no daughter to give 
him, the duke ſhould not marry his {on without the 
king's content, Laſtly, 1t was agreed betwixt them, 
that i it the king of France ſhould make war upon the 
duke of Bretagne, Edward ſhould fend the duke an aid 
of three thouſand men at his own charge. I Owe 
was obliged to do the fame in caſe of a war bet 
England and France. | 
In the beginning of the year 1482, Edwa Ke W 
luis alllance with Portugal. Shortly after he! | 
ſaclors to Caſtile, to conclude the marriage 01 "his RO 
ter Catharine with the infanta: but that butine's vc 
cceded not to his with. Alll thele trcaties, thele re! 0 
ings of alliances, theſe projects of marriages, ſnew that 
Award intended to wage war with Ifrance. 
Whit Edward was intent upon Cvery thing | 
could contribute to the good ſucceſs of huis undertaking 
Alexander, duke of Albany, brother of the king 0 
Scotland, made his eleape out of his confinenen' s = 
came by ſca into England, to unp lore the king's pie 
tection, Befides the general realons which all the gk 
had to complain of their [OVercign, A!" abe al 
great ones in particular. "The death vi Ll: 2 i 
br other, and lus own unpriſonment, made him ease oy 
ſeek the means to be revenged ; and aw bition, wu 
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, was no ſmall ſpur to his paſhon*. We find in 
ei tion of public Acts a treaty which Al lexander 
_ + Edward, wherein he aſſumes the title of king 
made . ane promiſes to do homage for that king- 
of = to the Cr Own of En zl; ind. He | ainds himielt like- 
m_ to break the ancient alliance of France with Scot- 
and to make one with Edward againſt Lewis XI. 
u ) Berwick to England, anc to marry Cicely, 
Edi ard 5 davghi er, 50 trothe 0 10 prince. Iames h:5 ne- 
bew. pre * ded that, by th: © UCCTCC Ol the church, he 
coul be divorced from his wife. That in caſe he could 
he prom es not to marry his lon but 00 4 princeſs 
royal family of England. Edward obliges himſelf 
art. to aid him with all his power to take pot- 
ſeſſt Wm of the throne ot Scoti: and. This re Aly 56 ing 
fone g. Edward ſent an army againft Scotland, under 
the 3 mand of the duke of Glouceſter his brother, 
Kun of Albany would accompany, but with- 
ut taking, however, the title of king. Apparently the 
tren e been {peaking of, was a ſccret known but 
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to ſe. l At tlie utne ume n dve 11 E 
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Scotland. The duke of Gboucefter having aclvanced tO 
his 00! ders of the two kingdoms, took the. town 0 


Berwick, a and, not being willing to loſe time in beficging 


the CA! ſtle, left it inveſted, and march eq cirectly 10 
Eeinburgh. | | 
Whilſt the duke of Glouceſter was moving forward 
at te opal of his army, 5 KIN James, who had entered 
F Without A av MANNCT ot re aton, and with- 
n me PI es for the vigorous proſecution 
of it, was at a oreat 'ofs what to do. The only means 
be had to with. ih: nd t the Engliſh, was to auemble the 
nobility; but he durſt not undertake it, knowing how 
much diflatisfied they were with him and his miniſters. 
There WAS 4 BCCC: ity, however. ro re Olve upon it, Or 


to caſt himſelf upon the mercy of the Engliſh. Where- 
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fore ' aving ſummoned the lords, they came with their 
troops to Louther, v Wee the king expected them. But 
to what ſtraits focver that prince was drove, he al- 
tered not his conduit. His three favourites were his 
ole bone le and not a man hardly dared to enter his 

ence, but themiclves or their creatures. The no- 
Fr full of badete at this management, were fe- 
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tholc tliat beict After having « onfulted toge- 
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ther about the matter, lone of the m went to the king” 8 
ehgutment * 280 Atte ne! ccd, auc Da rind rt cl Ol 5 the 
three favourites who: ! Meltered them ves in his 
toom, they by Nieht thera to the army, where they 
czuled them immediate to he hanged. Jar es, in a 
ont, dre bog > they would make an attempt upon his 
ite, rogue! L 1 = in. his condluct for che uture. But 
: 7 4 withdrew to the Caii e oft * Wark Dur rh. 
09 hat the army being without a leader, diſbanded 
apa and the lords returned to their own homes. 
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Miftorians have limited his deſire 
s of bringing the king his bro- 
„and procuring to Rimſeif the reſtitu- 
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an opportunity to get rid of 
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ments, made no anſwer. In the mean time the nobles 
aſſembled at Hadington, and ſent deputies to the duke 
of Glouceſter, to acquaint him, that it was their earneſt 
defire that the intended narriage ſhould be conſum- 
matcd, and that it {hould not be their fault if the truce 
was not unc ally oblerved. The duke of Glouceſter 
replied, that tlie marriage not having been projected but 
purely to keep up a good underſtanding between the 
two nations, and king James har, ing lefign edly broke it 
without any provocation, he did not know whether the 
king his brother deſired the match ſhould be conſum— 
mated : that, however, he had orders to receive the 
ſums that had been paid in P2 rt of the pri 1cets's dower: 

that as to the truce, they mig It be fore it would be 
kept by England, pro vided the Kt. brother was put 
in poſſeſſion ot che caſtle of Be 7 or at leaſt, the 
Scots would pronuie not to give any aſſiſtance to the 
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beſieged. Affairs ftanding thus, th ie duke of Albany 
dema: ded of the Scotch lords a ſaſe co nduct, and hav- 


ng obtained if, he went with them. In the ene 


it was agreed, “ That the duke of Albany ſhould be 
*« made rc event of Scotland: that the citizens of Edin- 
* burgh ſhould be obhged to pay the king of England 
the money James had rect ved, in caſe the marriage 
e intended mould not take effect: laſtly, that the caſtle 
of Berwick ſhould be Tamer to the duke of 
4 


Glouceſter,” For the duke of Albany's private ſe- 
curity, the archbihop of St. Andrew, the biſhop of 
Dunkeld, the | high chancellor, and the earl of Aroyle, 
bound themſelves to procure him a gcneral pardon for 
all crimes whatever, even for attempting to dethrone 
the king, and to get him reſtored to his whole eſtate. 
On the other hand, the duke promiſed to acknowledge 
the king his brother tor his lawful ſovereign, and to 
ſwear allegiance to him. This g gives ground to pre- 
ume. that the treaty he had made with Edward was 
Known in Scotland, or chat the duke thought proper to 
chiſcover it, that it might be included in the pardon, 
This agreement being made, the duke of Albany gave 
Over his project Ol mounting the thro! either out of 
veel he ſhould find it too 


gene roſity, or becaulc he belie 
1 
i} 


difficult a taſæ. On the other ide, the duke of Glou- 
ceſter paſſed tome time at Newcaitie, till the king his 


brother ſhould let him know his pleaſure touching his 
daughter's marriage. 

The duke of Albany ſeeing himſelf thus maſter of 
the kingdom, rettored the king his brother to his former 
ſtate, without relerving to humtelf any thing but his own 
eſtate, ; and the glory ot his generoſity. James pleated, 

s we may believe, to have got off thus for a little fear, 
veel at firſt to behave in a very different manner from 
what he had done before: prelently after, he reſolved 
to go to Amiens and viſit the relics of St. John, or 
As aps to take new meaſures with Lewis XI. But we 
annot determine whether hie put his deſign in execu- 
tron, though we hnd in the Collection of the Public 
Nets a fate conduct for him and a thoutand attendants. 
Be that as it will, his diſſimulation laſted not long. He 
fell to his old courſe of life, and reſumed his enmity to 
ns 1 with a reſolution to diſpatch him out of the 
w. His detign was kept 1o private, that when the 
Q Ae was told of it, he had but juſt time to throw him- 
eh into a fiſhing-hoat, and eſcape to the cattle of Dun- 
bar with a few friends. From thence he ſent into 
England the earl of Angus and ſome others, to renew 
with Edward the treaty they had made laſt year, and 
which was ſet aſide by the accommodation which inter- 


. This treaty was in eflec confirmed February 
11, 1483, wich an addition of jome articles. But Ed- 


ward's n 3 vihich happened a ſhort time after, pre- 
vented it from being put in execution.” The duke ot 
having, in the mean while, purſuant to the 
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treaty, put the fortreſs of Dunbar into the hands of the 
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tion of his eſtate. But the Collection of the Public ARs fur- 
niches authentic evidences, that Alexander's delign_ Was to ob- 
tain poſſethon of the throne, 
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Englith, and {. deing n no appearance of being ſuceoured, Þ to expect good ſucceſs. There 


withdrew into France, wher A was unfortunate! y killed 
with the {plinter of a lance, at « tournament by the duke 
of Orleans, who wa: cant king of France under 
the name of Lewis XII. 

The war with Scotland being ended, Edward turned 
all his thoughts to the war he intended to carry into 
France. But he was far from havine to kar an oppor- 
tunity to be avenged of Lewis Al. as he had bctore the 
rupture with Scotland. Maria, duchels of Burgundy, 
being killed by a fall tom her horte in March 1481, 
the arch- duke, her ſpouſe, had to little au; hority among 

the Flemings, that he was conſtraincd to iuffer his ch il. 
dren, by that princeſs, to remain in the hands of the 
Gantois. Then Lewis XI. endeavouring to make the 
Flemings dread the power of the houte of Auſtria, per- 
ſuaded Gantois to give in marriage to the dau hin his 
lon, Margaret, daughter of the deceaſed duc!:-15, with 
the earldoms of Artois, B. urgundy, Macon bis, Aux- 
erre, and Charolais. This negociation was carried on 
with that ſecrecy, that IId xard had no in telligence of 
it; inſomuch that Lewis ſtill continued to amuſe the 
Engliſh ambaſſadors, even after it was ended to Ins 
with. The firſt news they had of 1t was the arrival of 
the young dauphineſs, two years old, who was brouglit 
to Paris in April 1482. The nuptials were {olem- 
nized in July. This was a very great affront to 1£4d- 
vv ard, W110 by 14 cauled [; 
Hyled Madam the Dauphineſs. He had, perhaps, forgo! 
the ailront he numielt nad put upon L vis with regard 
to his own marriage, or Elie he imagine that love 
would excuic him: Put Lewis thought himlelt no lets 
excutcd by politics, and what kings call reaſons of ſtate. 

Edward now fired with indiznation, bent all his thoughts 
to revenge: but it was too late, the opportunities he 
had let flip were paſt recovery. He could no longer 
rely upon the aſſiſtance of the Flemings, who had uſt 
thewn to openly their attachment to tae intereſts of 
France. The duke of Bre tagne Was {cized with a mc- 
lancholy, which rendered him incapable of any Coiiti- 
derable undertaking. The king of Scotland had no 
reaſon to be plea fad, and ail that Edward could expect 

from the alliance he had made with the !. ings of na 
and Portugal, was, that they would not give any al- 
ſiſtance to Lewis: 10 that. to be revengec, Edward 
muit, like Henry V. 
England alone; but France was very tar from being in 
the fame circumſtances, as whe: Henry V. began the 


war. Neverthelcis, in ſpite of the little Itkelth 0 of 


tucceeding iu tuch an ut Klertaking , Edward was retolved 
to try. Tot that purpole, he aitlembled all the lords 

that were at court or about London, and in a very 
moving tpeech, repreſented to them how great realon 
the Ienglith nation, and he himtelt in particular, ha to 
reſent the egregious atironts put upon them by the king 
of France. He ſor got not to diſplay the claim which 
the kings of I nga nd had to the crown of France. 

That was the chief thing which would touch the hearts 
of the Ungliſh. In thort, he added whatever he thought 
capable to periuade them, not only that it was neceflary 
to go to war with France, but allo that there was reaton 


— — —— — — 


* Edward the IVth's monument is placed in the new chapel 
of Windſor, which himſelf had founded. 
{tee] poliſhed and gilt, repreſenting a pair of gates between 
two towers of curious workmanſhip atter the Gothic manner. 
This tomb is fronted with touchſtone, and ſtands in the north 
arch near the high altar. His epitaph, as regiſtered in a book 
in the college of arms, is as follows: 

« Carmina que letus cecini, cano triſtia meſtus, 
Heu pater, heu paſtor, heu rex, heu bellicus arms, 
Heu dofus Salomon, 22 „ Arthurus iu Halle, 
Ileu were legis cuftos, lieu gloria plebis, 
Fuwardus Ouarus Augliæ rex, et decus orbts, 
{ollitur a nobis Roſa mundi folq; triumph, 
Abſolom in vultu, Salomon trifle quaſi cullu, 
Temp ſundator, caſtri nouus ot recreator. 
A nobis natts qu fat jam queſo bealus, 
Gallus obedit jus valtu, ludluſque ſubcy tt. 
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cloquence to induce the Enghth to wage war wit 
country 


All the lords, with one accord, ded, 
t! Ney thous! it the war uit anc erty, and | 
king, they Were re ady to Rand by bim with 
and fortunes. Then 2port being {pread over 
dom, that war with France was refolved upon 
traordinary joy appeared 11 the countenance: 
multitude, as if they had recelved | 
victory, 

zut whilit the preparations wert n 
portant war, which was 0 juickly to be 
ſeized with a mortal diften npcr, which 
hirn the vanity of ail his praects. bin 
proach, he beheld with another eve 
before, all that had wiolly taken up lis t 
his palt life ; and, it is pretended, that 
Of a ſincere repentance. But, in the! 
but the gre at Searcher of hearts, can 
Ceority ot Wijiiat the toncue 
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that Edward dic echt Av at bein 
Lewis XI. But we arc 0 © niider what 
4 bare conjecture, eſpeclaby eels Edda 
vinced of Lewis's intince: ty two vears 
mot probable o opinion 1 „that he ae of 
Ing been uſed to endeavour to « Iwert his! 
ceflive cating and drinking“. 

122 are now 10 cConſidler the character of! 
but we mult firſt remark, that a man muſt be 
guard with ele to the Iittorians that h: 
this prince, as well as of Richard NI. his 
orcatetl 5 wrote at a time waen the 
with the princes of the houſe of! 
extremely jealous of their rights, a. 
lingly bear that the y ſhould be tou: 
the kings of the houte of York the 
of. Thoſe that wrote aiterwards, . 
were forgotten, have tranicribed win 
their friſt hiſtorians, and have frequently gu 
what was only the effect of the pre ucliec r 1 
tormer hiſtorians. For our part, we [hall 

GIVE h1s real cl haractc Is without CXLU 13 

ies "ex his bad qualities. 

When Edward aſcended the throne, 
the handſomeſt men in Enland,” al : | 
His noble mien, his tree and eat 
ri. ige, together ab an und. 3 
elteem and affection of all. 

Philip de Comines affirms, that he 0 
ration to the throne, to the inclhnation whe 100 
ladies had for him. But that would have been of lite 
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moment, had he not likcwiſe had the 
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huſbands, and, in general, of the niagor pa: 
ended upon thi 


people, he would never have ventured | 
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the throne with the help of two thouſand men, 
ko were moſt of them foreigners. For ſome time he 

2 ccetling liberal ; but at length he grew covetous, 
mY © ich for his natural temper, as out of a neceſſity 
A hear the immoderate expences which his plealures ran 
due into. Though he had a great deal of wit, and a 
"0 judgement, he committed, however, leveral over- 
rohts. The firſt was, when he ſuffered himſelf to be 
ſurdriscd by the carl of Warwick. But that fault was 
* zroot meaſure repaired, by the dexterity and read1- 
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wherewith he got out of the hands of the archbiſhop 
| The ſccond was, to truſt ſuch perſons as 
hetrayed him, and were {old to France. The third 
was, to ſuffer himſelf to be fo long impoſed upon by 
lewis XI. who was univerlally condemned for his ill 
N Moſt of the hiſtorians have mightily aggravated 
tuts matter, as being ignorant that from the year 1480, 
he began to take mealurcs to wage war with Lewis, as 
appears from the Collection of the Public Acts. He iS 
bla ned like le upon two other accounts, wherein it is 
more ealy to niſtify him. Firſt, for having broke off 
the war already begun with France for an inconſiderable 
ſum of money, at a time when he miglit have flattered 
himſelf with a proſpect of ſucceſs. But it a man fully 
exumines the circumſtances of that affair, he will eafily 
perceive, that being forſaken by the dukes of Burgundy 
and Bretagne, his allies, he would have acted a. very 
raſh part to puriuc with his own forces alone, the execu- 
tion of ſo great an enterprize, wherein he would not, in 
all avoearance, have come off with honour. The other 
ting he 1s blamed for, is, his not joining with the heir- 
& ot Burgundy, to ſtop the progrels of the king of 
France. This was really a fault; but it may be con- 
derably leſſened, by reflecting on the examples of ie- 
xeral princes eminent for their abilities, who have be- 
hared in the fame manner on the like occaſions. Un- 
certain of the event, princes often imagine they ſhall be 
great gainers by ſetting their neighbours at variance, in 
hopes they will awaken one another. But it falls out 
memes, that the iſſue anſwers not their expectations. 
tis certain, that if Maria of Burgundy, and aiterwards 
the arch-duke her huſband, had more vieorowly with- 
ſtood the attacks of Lewis XI. nothing was more capa-— 
ble to render Edward the umpire of Hurope, than the 
mutual weakening of theſe two powers. By this con- 
duet he made himielf courted by the king of France and 
the duke of Burgundy, becauſe he kept hunlelt always 
in a condition to make the balance incline to one fide. 
It may be, he was in hopes it would always be the tame: 
but he had to do with a prince of more cunning than 
himſelt. Theſe are properly political faults, which are 
Gen conſidered as ſuch, only becauſe of the events, 
viuch. are not in the power of man. The crimes Ed- 
ward 1s more juſtly charged with, are his cruelty, perjury, 
al incontinence. The firſt appears in the great num- 
ber of princes and lords that he put to death on the 
Iafold, atter he had taken them in battle. If ever 
mere was room to ſhew mercy in cale of rebellion, it 
was at that tatal time, when it was almoſt impoſſible to 
land acuter, and ſo difficult to chooſe the juſteſt fide 
vetween the two houſes that were contending for the 
con. And yet we do not {ce that Edward had ever 
au regard tor that conſideration. The death of the 
Prince ot Wales, ſon of Henry VI. murdered almoſt in 
» preience; and that of Henry himſelf, innocent as he 
Mas, will perhaps be juſtified in ſome meaſure, by thole 
uho think nothing unlawful when the ſecuring a throne 
© queſtion ; but they will never be excuſed by thoſe 


Who have any ting IC f 
0 have any tincture of religion. As to the death of 


1 le d Loa F * N 
an Yea ot Clarence, we cannot declare, whether it 
; = be poflible to find the leaſt cxcule, if it were true, 
Ky J To a | 
leems to be, that the duke was innocent. Fd- 
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= ſhore, wife to a citizen of London. 
Rr me life of Monk, duke of Albemarle, there is a gene- 
Seal table, which ſhews him to be deſcended from Edw. IV. 
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ward's breach of faith was viſible in the unjuſt puniſh- 
ment of lord Wells and his brother-1n-law, after he had 
enticed them out of ſanctuary by. a ſafe- conduct; in pu- 
niſhing the baſtard of Falconberg, whom he had par- 
doned : and laſtly, in the oath he took at York, even 
when he was deterinined to break it. All theſe actions 
are to be reckoned among thoſe that cannot be juſtified 
but by political reaſons ; a poor excule in all matters 
where honour and religion are concerned. As for 
Edward's incontinence, we may with truth declare, that 
bis whole lite was one continued ſcene of exceſs that 
way. He had abundance of miſtreſſes, but eſpecially 
three, of whom he ſaid, one was the merrieſt *, the 
other the wittieſt, and the third the holieſt in the world, 
ſince ſhe would not ſtir from the church but when he 
{ent for her. He had, however, but two natural chil- 
dren, both by Ehzabeth Lucy +, to whom it was ſaid 
he was contracted before his marriage; Arthur, fir- 
named Plantagenet, who was created viicount L'Ifleby 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, who was wife of Thomas 
Lumley. What is moſt aſtoniſhing in the life of this 
prince, is his good fortune, which ſeemed to be prodi- 
gious. He was raiſed] to the throne after the loſs of two 
vattles, one by the duke his father, the other by the 
carl of Warwick, who was then devoted to the houſe 
of York. The head of the father was {till upon the walls 
of York when the fon was proclaimed at London. 
ward elcaped, as it were by miracle, out of his con- 
nnement at Middleham. He was reſtored to the throne, 
or at leaſt received into London, at his return from Hol- 
land, betore he had overcome, and whilſt his. fortune, 
yet depended upon the iſlue of a battle, which the earl 
ot Warwick was ready to give him. In a word, he 
Was ever victorious in all the battles wherein he tought 
in nertun, 

{11zabeth his queen brought him a numerous Hue ; 
namely, three princes, and eight princeſſes, of whom 
one lon and two danghters died in their infancy. We 
Mall toon lee the tate of his eldeſt fon, Edward, who ſuc- 
ccedled him, and of Richard, duke of York, his brother, 
Elizabeth, the eldeſt of the daughters, had been con- 
tracted to the duuphin, fon of Lewis XI. who was at- 
terwards king of France, by the name of Charles VIII. 
In proces of time, the was married to Henry VII. king 
ot england. Cicely, who had been betrothed to the 
prince of Scotland, eſpouſed lord Wells; and after- 
wards, upon his death, ſome other perſon. She died 
without Hue. Ann had been contracted to Philip, fon 
of Maxinulian of Auſtria, and Maria of Burgundy. 
But that march not taking effect, ſhe married Thomas 
Howard, duke of Norfolk, by whom ſhe had two ſons, 
who died without Hive. Bridget was a nun. Mary, 
who had bcen promiſed to the king of Denmark, died 
at Greenwich before her marriage was ſolemnized. 
Catharine, whom the king her father would have given 
to the infanta of Spain, had for huſband William 
Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, by whom ſhe had a ton 
who was created marquis of Exeter, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 


. 


Do 
DV ARD V. was proclaimed king of England on 
the gth of April, 1483, being between twelve 
and thirteen years of age. At that time he refided in 
the caſtle of Ludlow, on the borders of Wales; whither 
he had been ſent, that the influence of his prelence 
might overawe the Welſh, and reſtore the tranquillity 
ot that country which had been diſturbed by tome late 
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and Elizabeth Luey, whoſe daughter one of his anceſtors had 
married 
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399 
commotions. His perſon was committed to the care of 
his uncle the earl of Rivers“, confeſſedly the mott ac- 
compliſhed nobleman in England of his time. 

The queen, anxious to preſerve that aſcendent over 
her ſon, which ſhe had long maintained over her htil- 
band, wrote to the earl of Rivers, that he ſhould Jevy 
a body of forces, in order to eſcort the king to London, 
to protect him during his coronation, and to Keep him 
from falling into the hands of their enemies. The op- 
poſite faction, ſenſible that Edward was now of an age 
when great advantages could be made of his name and 
countenance, and was approaching to the age when he 
would be legally entitled to exert in perion his authority, 
foreſaw, that the tendency of this meature was to per- 
petuate their ſubjection under their rivals: and they 
vehemently oppoſed a reſolution, which they repreſented 
as the ſignal for renewing a civil war in the kingdom. 
Lord Haſtings declared he would depart to his govern- 
ment of Calais: the other nobles ſeemed reſolute to 
oppoſe force by force: and as the duke of Glouceſter, 
on pretence of paciſying the quarrel, had declared againſt 
all appearance of an armed power, the queen, truſting 
to the ſincerity of his friendſhip, recalled her orders to 
her brother, and defired him to bring up no greater re- 
tinue than ſhould be neceſſary to ſupport the ſtate and 
dignity of the young ſovereign. The duke of Glou- 
ceſter, in the mean time, ſet out from York, attended 
by a numerous train of the northern gentry. When he 
reached Northampton, he was joined by the duke of 
Buckingham, who was alfo attended by a ſplendid re- 
tinue; and as he heard that the king was hourly ex- 
pected on that road, he reſolved to wait his arrival, un- 
der colour of conducting him thence in perſon to Lon- 
don. The earl of Rivers, apprehenfive that the place 
would be too narrow to contain ſo many attendants, ſent 
his pupil forward by another road to Stony-Stratford; 
and came himſelf to Northampton, 1n order to apolo- 
gie for this meaſure, and to pay his reſpects to the duke 
of Glouceſter. He was received with the greateſt ap- 
pearance of cordiality: he paſſed the evening in an ami- 
cable manner with Glouceſter and Buckingham; he 
proceeded on the road with them next day to join the 
King: but as he was entering Stony - Stratford on the 1ſt 
of May, he was arreſted by orders from the duke of 
Glouceſter : Sir Richard Gray, one of the queen's 


with Sir Thomas Vaughan, who poſſeiled a confidera- 
ble office in the king's houſchold; and ail the priſoners 
vere inſtantly conducted to Pontefract. Glouceſter ap- 
proached the young prince with the greateſt demon- 
{trations of reſpect, and endeavourcd to ſatisfy him with 
recard to the violence committed on his uncle and bro- 
ther: but Edward, much attached to thele near rela- 
tions, by whom he had been tenderly educated, was not 
ſuch a maſter of diſſimulation as to conceal his diſplea- 
lure}. The people, however, were extremely rejoic- 
ed at this revolution; and the duke was received in 
London on the 4th of the fame month amid ſhouts of 
applautc. The queen no ſooner received intelligence 
ot her brother's impriſonment, than ſhe foreſaw that 
Glouceſter's violence would not ſtop there, and that her 
On ruin, if not that of ail her children, was finally de- 
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This nobleman firſt introduced the art of printing into 


England. Caxton was recommended by him to the patronage 
of Edward IV. Sce the Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors. 


+ Hift, Croyl. cont. p. 504, 505: 

+ Sir T. More, p. 484. 

$ Hitt. Croyl. cont. p. 565. 

Ihe queen was on a ſudden ſtruck with a Kind of preſage 
of his future fate. She tenderly embraced him; ſhe bedewed 
him with her tears; and bidding him an eternal adieu, deli- 
vered him, with many expreſſions of regret and reluctance, 
into their cuſtody. Sir I'. More, p. 491. 

* He repreſented, ſays Hume, that the execution of per- 
ſons ſo near related to the King, whom that prince fo openly 
profeticd to love, and waole tate he ſo much relented, would 
never paſs unpuniſhed; and all the actors in that ſcene were 
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termined. She therefore fled into th 
Weſtminſter, attended by the marquis 
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f bt: Dorſet . 
ſhe carried thither the five princefles, together we 5 
duke of Vork F. She imagined that the uk 
privileges which had formerly given protection 
the fury of the Lancaſtrian faction, would not 
violated by her brother-in-law, while her ſon 
throne; and ſhe reſolved to await there t 
better fortune. But Glouceſter, anxious to have th 
duke of York in his power, propoſed to take bln 0 
force from the ſanctuary; he therefore repreſenteg ) 
the privy council, both the indignity put upon the : 
vernment by the queen's ill-grounded apprehenfions, and 
the neceſſity of the young prince's appearance at the 
enſuing coronation of his brother. It was further urge 
that the eccleſiaſtical privileges were originally Intended 
only to give protection to unhappy men perſecuted for 
their debts or crimes; and were entirely uſeleſs to a He. 
lon who, by reaſon of his tender age, could be unde 
the burden of neither, and who, tor the fame reaſon, 
was utterly incapable of claiming lecurity from any fine. 
tuary. But the two archbithops, cardinal Bouchier the 
primate, and Rotherham, archbithop of York, pro. 
teſting againſt the ſacrilege of this meaſure; it was 
agreed, that they ſhould firſt endeavour to bring the 
queen to compliance by perſuaſion, before ag vic 

'Theie prelates 
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ſhould be employed avnintt her. 1 
themſelves perſuaded of the duke's good intentions 
employed every argument, accompanied with ecarnef 
entreaties, exhortations, and afurances, to bring her 
over to the ſame opinion. She long continued ob. 
nate, and inſiſted, that the duke of York, by living in 
the lanctuary, was not only fecure himielf, by 
lecunty to the king, whoſe life no one would dare to 
attempt, while his ſucceſſor and avenger remained in 
fafety. But finding that none ſupported her in theſe 
ſentiments, and that force, in caſe of retuſal, was threat- 
encd by the council, the at Jait complied, and pro- 
duced her ton to the two prelates |]. 
The duke of Glouceſter, being the neareſt male of 
the royal family capable of exercting the government, 
was appointed protector by the council, without waiting 
tor the content of parliament. Very few ſuſpected any 
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harm intended to the perions of the young princes, but 
the duke being a man who had abandoned all princi- 
ples of honour and humanity, was ſoon carried by his 
paſhon beyond the reach of fear or precaution ; and 
Glouceſter, no longer heſitated in removing the other 
obſtructions which lay between him and the throne— 
The death of the earl of Rivers, and of the other pri- 
ſoners detained in Pontefract, was firſt determined; and 
he obtained the content of the duke of Buckingham, as 
well as of lord Haſtings, to this ſanguinary meature, 
Orders were accordingly iflued to Sir Richard Natel, 
a proper inſtrument in the hands of this tyrav!, 40 10727 
the heads of the priſoners from their bodies. The 
protector then aſſailed the fidelity of Buckinolam by? 
the arguments capable of ſwaying a vicious 31, wlll 
knew no motive of action but intereſt-and arabition**, 
Well knowing the importance of gaining lord Haſcngs, 
he founded his ſentiments, by mcans of Catelby, à dal. 
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yer, who lived in great intimacy with that nobteman; 
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bound in prudence to prevent the effects of his future ven- 
geance: that it would be impoſfible to keep the queen for ws 
at a diſtance rom her ſon, and equally impoflible to preven 
her from in{tiling into his tender mind the thought OI fete 
liating, by like executions, the ſanguinary infults committeg 
on her family: that the only method of obviating thele Qi: 
chiefs, was to put the ſceptre in the hands of à man 0! oy 
friendihip the duke might be aſſured, and whole years «+ 725 
perience taught him to pay reſpect to merit, and to the rights 
of ancient nobility: and that the ſame nece/ity high t 5 
ried them fo far in reſiſting the uſurpyion c dete nde“ 
muſt juſtify them in attempting farther innovation wt 
making, by national content, a new ſettlement Os tC 488 of 
ſion. To thele reaſons he added the offers of great ft 
advantages to the duke of Buckingham; and he can Ot 
from him a promile of ſupportins him in all his che, 
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ſound him impregnable in his allegiance and fide- 
4 he children of Edward, who had ever honoured 
et i his friendſhip. He ſaw, therefore, that there 
_ longer any meaſures to be kept with him; and 
1 — to ruin utterly the man whom he de- 
Sd of engaging to concur in his uſurpation. On 
| i 3th of June, when Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan, 
wo ecuted, or rather murdered at Pontefract, by 
2 hs of Haſtings, the protector ſummoned a coun- 
* Tower; whither that nobleman, ſuſpecting no 
3 0 acainſt him, repaired without heſitation. The 
dene ol Glouceſter was capable of committing the moſt 
er and treacherous murders with the utmoſt in- 
ERrence and coolneſs. On _— his place at the 
council-table, he appeared in the moſt jovial humour 
imaginable. He ſecmed to indulge himſelf in familiar 
— Srfation with the counſcllars, before they ſhould 
enter on bulineſs; and having paid ſome compliments 
to Morton, biſhop of Ely, on the good and early ſtraw- 
berries which he raiſed in his garden at Holborn, he 
begged the favour of having a cih of them, which that 
prelate immediately diſpatched a ſervant for, The pro- 
tector then left the council, as if called away by ſome 
other buſineſs ; but ſoon after returning with an angry 
countenance, he aſked them, what pumihment thoſe 
deſerved that had plotted againlt his life, who was ſo 
nearly related to the king, and was entruſted with the 
adminiſtration of government ? Haſtings rephed, that 
they merited the puniſhment of traitors. © Theſe 
& traitors, cried the protector, are the. ſorcereſs, my 


converial 


« others their aſſociates : ſce to what a condition they 
tt have reduced me by their incantations and witch- 
« craft;” upon which he laid bare his ſkrivelled arm. 
But the counſellors, who knew that this infirmity had 
attended him from his birth, looked on each other with 
amazement : and above all lord Haſtings, who, as he 
had fince Edward's death engaged in an intrigue with 
Jane Shore “, was naturally anxious concerning the 
Iſſue of theſe extraordinary proceedings. Certainly, 
« my lord, ſaid he, if they be guilty of theſe crimes, 
« they deſerve the ſevereſt puniſhment.” © And do 
© you reply to me, exclaimed the protector, with your 
« 2/5 and your ands ! You are the chief abettor of that 
ec witch Shore: you are yourſelf a traitor : and I ſwear 
e by St. Paul, that I will not dine before your head be 
„ brought me.” He ſtruck the table with his hand; 
armed men ruſhed in at the ſignal: the counſellors were 
thrown into the utmoſt conſternation: and one of the 
guards, as if by accident, or miſtake, aimed a blow 
with a poll- axe at lord Stanley, who aware of the dan- 
ger, ſhipped down and crawled under the table; and 
though he ſaved his life, he received a ſevere wound in 
the head in the protector's preſence. Haſtings was 
lelzed, hurried away, and inſtantly beheaded on a 
timber-log which lay in the court of the Tower. Two 
hours after, a proclamation, well penned and fairly 
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* Sir Thomas More, who has been followed, or rather 
trauſcribed, by all the hiſtorians of this ſhort reign, ſays, that 
ane Shore had fallen into connexions with lord Haſtings; and 
this account agrees beſt with the courſe of the event: but in 
a proclamation of Richard's, to be found in Rymer, vol. XII. 
P. 20% the marquis of Dorſet is reproached with theſe con- 
axons. This reproach, however, might have been invented 
by Richard, or founded only on popular rumour, and is not 
ulicient to overbalance the authority of Sir Thomas More. 
ne proclamation is remarkable for the hypocritical purity of 
manners affected by Richard: this bloody and treacherous ty- 
rant upbraids the marquis and others with their gallantries and 
mrigues as the moſt terrible enormities. 

8 This lady was born of reputable parents in London, was 
ell educated, and married to a ſubſtantial citizen; but un- 
appily, views of intereſt, more than the maid's inclinations, 

We conſulted in the match, and her mind, though framed 

* had proved unable to reſiſt the allurements of Ed- 

* ho ſolicited her favours: but while ſeduced from her 
oy this pay and amorous monarch, ſhe ſtill made herſelf 


relpectable by her other virtues; and the aſcendant which her 
charms and 
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« brother's wife, and Jane Shore his miſtreſs, with 
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Vivacity long maintained over him; was all em- 
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written, was read to the citizens of London, enumera- 
ting his offences, and apologizing to them, from the 
ſuddenneſs of the diſcovery, for the haſty execution of 
that nobleman, who was very popular among them : 
but the ſaying of a merchant was much talked of on 
the occaſion, who remarked, that the proclamation was 
certarmly draton by the ſpirit of prophecy. Lord Stanley, 
the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of Ely, and other 
counſellors, were committed priſoners in different 
chambers of the Tower: and the protector, in order 
to carry on the farce of his accuſations, ordered the 
goods of Jane Shore to be ſeized ; and he fummoned 
ner to anſwer before the council for ſorcery and witch- 


craft. But as no proofs which could be received even 
in that 1gnorant age were produced againſt her, he di- 


rected her to be tried in the ſpiritual court for her adul- 
teries and lewdneſs; and ſhe publicly did penance in a 
white ſheet at St. Paul's f. The protector now made 
no ſecret of his intentions to uſurp the crown. The li- 
centious life of Edward, who was not reſtrained in his 
pleaſures either by honour or prudence, afforded a pre- 
tence for declaring his marriage with the queen invalid, 
and all his poſterity legitimate, It was aſſerted, that 
before eſpouſing the lady Elizabeth Gray, he had paid 
court to the lady Eleanor Talbot, daughter of the earl 
of Shrewſbury ; and being repulſed by the virtue of that 
lady, he was obliged, before he could gratify his de- 
fires, to conſent to a private marriage, without any wit- 
neſſes, by Stillington, biſhop of Bath, who afterwards 
divulged the ſecret. It was alſo maintained, that the 
act of attainder paſſed againſt the duke of Clarence, had 
virtually incapacitated his children from ſucceeding to 
the crown; and theſe two families being ſet aſide, the 
protector remained the only true and legitimate heir of 
the houſe of York. But as it would be difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to prove the preceding marriage of the late 
king; and as to the rule, which excludes the heirs of 
an attainted blood from private fucceſſions, was never 
extended to the crown; the protector reſolved to make 
| uſe of another plea ſtill more ſhameful and ſcandalous, 
His partizans were taught to maintain, that both Ed- 
ward IV. and the duke of Clarence were illegitimate; 
that the ducheſs of Vork had received different lovers 
to her bed, who were the fathers of theſe children; that 
their reſemblance to thoſe gallants was a ſufficient proof 
of their ſpurious birth; and that the duke of Glouceſter 
alone, of all her ſons, appeared by his features and 
countenance to be the true offspring of the duke of 
York, Nothing can be imagined more impudent than 
this aſſertion, which threw ſo foul an imputation on his 
own mother, a princeſs of irreproachable virtue, and 
then alive; yet the place choſen for firſt promulgating it 
was the pulpit, before a large congregation, and in the 
protector's preſence. Dr. Shaw was appointed to 
preach on the 22d of June in St. Paul's; and having 
choſen this paſſage for his text, © Baſtard ſlips ſhall not 
« thrive Þ,” he enlarged on all the topics which could 
diſcredit 


ployed in acts of beneficence and humanity, She was ſtill 
forward to oppoſe calumny, to protect the oppreſſed, to relieve 
the indigent; and her good offices, the genuine dictates of her 
heart, never wanted the ſolicitation of preſents, or the hopes 
of reciprocal ſervices. But ſhe lived not only to feel the bit- 
terneſs of ſhame impoſed on her by this tyrant, but experienced, 
in old age and poverty, the ingratitude of thoſe courtiers who 
had long ſolicited her friendſhip, and been protected by her 
credit. No one among the great multitudes whom ſhe had 
obliged, had the humanity to bring her conſolation or relief: 
ſhe languiſhed out her life in ſolitude and indigence: and 
amidſt a court inured to the moſt atrocious crimes, the frail- 
| ties of this woman juſtified all violations of friendſhip towards 
her, and all neglect of former obligations. Hume, 

t The whole paſſage, as it ſtands in the gd, 4th, gth, and 
6th verſes of the fourth chapter of the Wiſdom of Solomon, is 
as follows: „But the multiplying brood of the ungodly ſhall 
« not thrive nor take deep rooting from baſtard lips, nor lay 
« any faſt foundation. For though they flouriſh in branches 
« for a time; yet ſtanding not fait, they ſhall be ſhaken with 
« the wind, and 238 the force of winds they ſhall be rooted 
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de gut. The imporf branches ſhall be broken off, their 
| « frug 
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diſcredit the birth of Edward IV. the duke of Clarence, 
and of all their children. He then broke out in a pa- 
negyric on the duke of Glouceſter; and exclaimed, 
« Behold this excellent prince! the expreſs image cf 
his noble father! the genuine deſcendant of the houſe 
of York ; bearing no leſs in the virtues of his mind, 
than in the features of his countenance, the character 
of the gallant Richard, once your hero and favourite: 
he alone is entitled to your allegiance : he muſt de- 
liver you from the dominion of all intruders : he 
alone can reſtore the loſt glory and honour of the 
nation.” It was previouſly concerted, that as the 
doctor ſhould pronounce theſe words, the duke of 
Glouceſter ſhould enter the church; and it was expected 
that the audience would cry out, © God fave king 
& Richard! Which would immediately have been laid 
hold of as a popular conſent, and interpreted to be the 
voice of the nation: but by ſome miſtake, the duke did 
not appear till after this exclamation was recited by the 
preacher. The doctor was therefore obliged to repeat 
this rhetorical figure out of its proper place: the au- 
dience, leſs from the abſurd conduct of the diſcourſe, 
than from their deteſtation of theſe proceedings, kept a 
profound filence: and the protector and his preacher 
were equally abaſhed at the ill ſucceſs of their ſtratagem. 
The duke, however, was too far advanced to recede 
from his criminal and ambitious purpoſe. A new ex- 
pedient was tried to work on the people. The mayor, 
who was brother to Dr. Shaw, and entirely in the pro- 
tector's intereſts, called an aſſembly of the citizens; 
where the duke of Buckingham harangued them on the 
protector's title to the crown, and diſplayed thoſe virtues 
of which he pretended that prince was poſſeſſed. He 
next aſked them, whether they would have the duke for 
king? and then ſtopped, in expectation of hearing the 
cry, © God fave king Richard!“ He was ſurprized 
to obſerve them ſitent; and, turning about to the 
mayor, aſked him the reaſon. The mayor replied, 
that perhaps they did not underſtand him. Bucking- 
ham then repeated his diſcourſe with ſome variation; 
enforced the ſame topics, aſked the fame queſtion, and 
was received with the ſame filence. “ I now ſee the 
«© cauſe,” ſaid the mayor, The citizens are not ac- 
« cuſtomed to be harangued by any but their recorder; 
© and know not how to anſwer a perſon of your grace's 
&« quality.” The recorder Fitz-Williams, was then 
commanded to repeat the ſubſtance of the duke's ſpeech; 
but the man, who was averle to the office, took care, 
throughout his whole diſcourſe, to have it underſtood 
that he ſpoke nothing of himſelf, and that he only con- 
veyed to them the ſenſe of the duke of Buckingham. 
Still the audience kept a profound ſilence: “ This is 
« wonderful obſtinacy,” cried the duke: * Exprets 
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© we apply to you on this occaſion, it is merely from 


the regard which we bear to you. The lords and 
commons have ſufficient authority, without your con- 
ſent, to appoint a king: but I require you here to 
declare, in plain terms, whether or no you will have 
the duke of Glouceſter for your ſovereign ?” After 
all theſe efforts ſome of the meaneſt apprentices, incited 
by the protector's and Buckingham's ſervants, railed a 
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« fruit unprofitable, not ripe to eat, yea meat for nothing. 


« For children begotten of unlawful beds are witneiles of 


« wickedne(s againſt their parents in their trial.” 

* Sir T. More, p. 496. 

+ It is remarkable, that Foreſt rotted away by piece-meal; 
Dighton, after he had lived for fome time deſpiſed, died miſe- 
rably at Calais; Tyrrel was beheaded; and the tyrauuical 
uſurper Richard was {lain in battle. 


t This happened in Auguſt, 1 483. 


« "The bones of theſe two princes, by the order of 


Charles II. were put into a marble urn, and depoſited among 
the monuments of the royal family, in the chapel of Henry VII. 
with a Latin monumental inſcription upon it; Which is as 
follows: «K H. S. 8. 

RELIQUi Mz 
Edwardi Vi Regis Anglia et Richardi Ducts Eloracenſis. 
Hos jratres germangs tubre Londin i concluſes injecliſque cul- 


your meaning, my friends, one way or other: when | 
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ſceble cry, © God ſave king Richard * i» T 
timents of the nation were now ſufficiently d 
Ihe voice of the people was the voice of G . 
Buckingham, with the mayor, haſtened to 
Caſtle, on the 25th of June, where the prot 
reſided, that they might make him a tene 


he ſen. 
chred; 
od:“ ang 
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crown. Richard being told that a great multitude » 
. "her — 5 . : , 
in the court, he refuſed to appear; but being by 


2 at laſt 
nce; and 
Buckingham 


perſuaded to ſtep forth, he kept at ſome diſta 
aſked the meaning of their importunity, 
then acquainted him} that the nation was reſolved | 
have him for king: and the protector haran wed by 
people in the following manner: „“ Since f fe 1. 
* whole kingdom is reſolved not to ſuffer any of by 
ward's children to reign, for which I am extremely 
concerned, I am tully convinced, that the crown oy 
of right belong to none but me, who am the a 
doubted ſon of the late duke of York my oy 
To this title is kdded, moreover, that of « 8 
tion by the lords and commons of the realm, 2 BY 
Which 1 ſhall look upon as the chief and moſt * 
able of all. Upon theſe accounts! graciouſſy rn 
your petition, and from this moment take U | 
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nd 
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the latter by God's help, and my people's aſſiſtance 


to be ſubdued.” At this they cried out, 
live king Richard III!“ 

This ridiculous farce was ſoon after followed by a 
ſcene. truly tragical: the murder of the two vouro 
princes, Richard gave orders to Sir Robert Braken- 
burg, conſtable of the Tower, to put his nephews to 
death; but this gentleman, who had ſentiments of ho- 
nour, refuſed to have any hand in the infarnous office 
The tyrant then ſent for Sir James Tyrrel, who pro- 
miſed obedience ; and he ordered Brakenbutg to refien 
to this gentleman the keys and government of the 
Tower for one night. Tyrrel chooiing two aſſociates, 
John Dighton, and Miles Foreſt, came in the night- 
time to the door of the chamber where the princes vere 
lodged ; and ſending in the aſſaſſins, he bade them exe- 
cute their commiſſion, while he himſclf ſtaid without f. 
They found the young princes in bed, and fallen into 2 
profound fleep. After ſuffocating them with the bol- 
ſter and pillows, they ſhewed their naked bodies to 
Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the foot of 
the ſtairs, deep in the ground, under a heap of itones}, 
Thele circumſtances were all confeſſed by the actors in 
the following reign ; and they were never puniſhed for 
the crime: probably, becauſe Henry, whole maxims of 
government were extremely arbitrary, deſired to eſa- 
bliſh it as a principle, that the commands of the reign- 
ing ſovereign ought to juſtify every enormity in taole 
who paid obedience to them. In the reign of Charles Il. 
occaſion required that the workman ſhould remove 
ſome ſtones, and dig in the ſpot where it was reported 
the two princes had been buried; and the bones ot t 
perſons were there found, which by their {ze corte- 
ſponded to the age of Edward and his brother: they 
were concluded with certainty to be the remains of thole 
princes, and were interred under a marble monum-uty 
by orders of king Charles $. Cine 
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citris ſuffocatos abdite, et inhoneſte tumulart Ju}! 
Kichardus perfidus remni proado cia deftderatorum, < 
tum que/ita poſt annos CXC EI. ſcalurum 12 5 
(cala iſtæ ad ſacellum turris allæ naper ducebant) A 5 
ndicits certi/ſumis ſunt reperta XVII. de putts 2 ; 
MDCLXXIIII. Carolus II. Rex clementiſſinis, acer ea, 
tem miſer alas, inte, aura monumenta, Print} {th 
Jufta per foiu, Anu Dom. 1678. Anno Regui ſui 30. 
Is ENGLISH. 

e lere lies the remains of Edward V. | 
and of Richard, duke of York. Theſe unnap?) Nn 
were ſhut up in the Tower, und there {ryothered WIE Pr. 
by order of their perfidious uncle, Richard, the uſorben Buck 
throne, were privatcly aud indecently buried. Iberer 
deſited bones, diligently and often ſought tor, * ak 
1074, one hundred and ninety-one years after their des, 
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dug up in the ruins of a ftair-cale, that Iornmers, 
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RicttaRD III. saVaνν C ROOE-BACK. 
HARD began his adminiſt ration with reward- 
oſe who had aſſiſted him in ufurping the 
crown, and gaining by favours, thoſe he thought beſt 
able to ſupport his furure government. Thomas, lord 
Howard, was created duke of Norfolk; Sir Thomas 
Howard his ſon, earl of Surrey; lord Lovel a viſcount 
by the ſame name; even lord Stanley was let at liberty, 
and made ſteward of the houthold * : Burt the perſon 
who, both from the greatnels of his ſervices, and the 
awer of his family, was beit intitled to lavours under 
* new government, was the duke of Buckingham 73 
and Richard ſeemed determined LO [pare no pains Or 
bounty in ſecuring him to his intereſts. The duke of 
Buckingham now claimed the reſtitution of that portion 
Hereford eſtate which had cſcheated to the 
which 


IC 


ing th 


Tra as well as of the great office of conſtable, 
had long continued | | : 
that family, Richard readily complied with theſe de- 
mands; and that nobleman was inveſted wich the office 
of conſtable ; he alſo received a grant of the eſtate of 
Hereford ; many other dignities and honours were con- 
ſerred upon him ; and the King th ught himſcif ſure of 
rclctrving the fidelity of a perſon whole intereſt ſecmed 
o cloſrly connected with thoſe of the uſurpation. 

Tae friendſhip formed between Richard and the 
duke of Buckingham was, however, of no long conti- 
nuance ; and the duke, for ſome cauſe which hiſtorians 
have not fully made known, was the firſt to form a con- 
ſpiracy to overchrow that uſurpation he had fo zealouſly 
contiibuted to eſtabliſh, 

« Never was there in any country,” ſays Hume, “ an 
uſurpetion more flagrant than that of Richard, or more 
repugnant to every principle of juſtice and public in- 
tereſt, His claim was entirely founded on impudent 
allegations, never attempted to be proved, ſome of 
them incapable of proof, and all of them implying ſcan- 
dalous reflections on his own family, and on the perſons 
with whom he was te moſt nearly connected. His 
title was never acknowledged by any national aſſembly, 
ſcarcely even by the lowelt populace to whom he ap- 
pealed ; and it had become prevalent, merely for want 
of ſome perſon of diſtinction who might ſtand forth 
aguntt him, and give a voice to thoſe ſentiments of 
general deteſtation which aroſe in every boſom. Were 
men diſpoſed to pardon theſe violations of public right, 
the ſenſe of private and domeſtic duty, which is not to 
be effaced in the moſt barbarous times, mult have be- 
gotten an abhorrence againſt him; and have repreſented 
the murder of the young and innocent princes, his ne- 
phews, with whoſe protection he had been entruſted, in 
the moſt odious cojours imaginable. To endure ſuch a 
bloody uſurper ſeemed to draw diſgrace upon the nation, 
and to be attended with immediate danger to every in- 
avidual who was diſtinguiſhed by birth, merit, or ſer- 
vices, Such was become the general voice of the peo- 
ple; all parties were united in the ſame ſentiments, and 
the Lancaſtrians, fo long oppreſſed, and of late ſo much 
Ueredited, felt their bluited hopes again revive, and 
anxiouſly expected the conſequences of theſe extraurdi- 
mary events, The duke of Buckingham, whoſe tamily 
ad been devoted to that intereſt, and who by his mo- 
tier, a daughter of Edmund, duke of Somerſet, was 
allied to the houſe of Lancaſter, was eafily induced to 
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Clape] of the White Tower, and known by moſt undoubted 


roo * moſt compaſſionate king Charles II. pitying 
Nader mh 5 * thought fit to order thoſe moſt untortunate 
3 place amongſt the mounments of their forefathers, 
year ot our lord 1678, and the thirtieth of his reiga.” 
FEA e had become noxious by his firſt oppoſi- 
owager of * l views, and alſo by his marrying the counteſs 
ef th ichmond, heir of the Somerſet family; but ſen- 
© neceſſity of ſubmitting to the preſent government, 


by inheritance in his anceltors of | 
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eſpouſe the cauſe of this party, and to endeavour the 
reſtoring of it to its ancient ſuperiority, Morton, biſhop 
of Ely, a zealous Lan-aftrian, whom the king had im- 
priioned, and had afterwards committed to the cuſtody 
of Buckingham, encouraged theſe ſentiments ; and oy 
his exhortations the duke caſt his eve towards the young 
earl of Richmond, as the only perſon who could free 
the nation from the tyranny of the preſent uſurper.” 

Henry, earl of Richmond, was at the courc of the 
duke of Brittany; and his deſcent, which ſet med to 
give him fome pretenſions to the crown, nad cen a 
great object of jealouſy both in the late and in che pre- 
lent reigns, He was the repreſentative gf the elder 
branch of the houſe of Somerſet ; he was the heir to the 
title of that family to the crown; and th ugh its claim, 
while any legitimate branch ſobſiſted of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, had always been much diſregarded, the zeal 
of faction, after the death of Edward l. and the mut« 
der of priace Edward immediately conferred a weight 
and conſideration upon it. | 

Edward IV. finding that the Lancaſtriens had turned 
their attention towards the young earl of Richmond as. 
the object of their hopes, thought him alſo worchy of 
his attention; and purſued him into his retreat in Brit- 
tany, whether his uncle the earl of Pembroke had car- 
ried him after the battle of Tewkſbury, fo fatal to his 
party, He urged Francis II duke of Brittany, to de- 
ver up this fugitive, who might be the ſource of future 
diſturbances in England: but the duke, averſe to the 
diſhonourable propoſal, would only conſent that, for the 
{ecurtty.of Edward, che young nobleman ſhould be de- 
tained in cuſtody ; and he received an annual penſion 
from England for the fafe-kceping, or the ſubſiſtence of 
his priſoner, But towards the end of Edward's reign, 
when the kingdom was menaced with a war both from 
France aud Scotland, the anxieties of the Engliſh court, 
with regard to Henry, were much increaſed ; and Ed- 
ward made a new propoſ:l to the duke, which covered, 
under the faireſt appearances, the molt ſanguinary and 
treacherous intentions. He pretended that he was de- 
ſirous of gaining his enemy, and of uniting him to his 
own family, by a marriage with his daughter Elizabeth; 
and he ſolicited to have him ſent over to England, in 
order to execute a ſcheme which would redound ſo much 
to his advantage. The pretences, ſeconded as is ſup- 
poled by bribes to Peter Landais, a corrupt miniſter, by 
whom the duke was entirely governed, gained credit 
with the court of Brittany : Henry was delivered into 
the hands of the Engliſh agents: he was ready to em- 
bark: when a ſuſpicion of Edward's real deſign was 
ſuggeſted to the duke, who recalled his orders, and thus 
laved the unhappy youth from the imminent danger 
which hung over him. 

The univerſal deteſtation of Richard's conduct turned 
the attention of the nation more towards Henry; and 
as all the deſcendants of the houſe of York were either 
women 9r minors, he ſeemed to be the only perſon from 
whom the nation could expect the expulſion of the 
odious tyrant, Notwithſtanding theſe circumſtances, 
Buckingham and the biſhop of Ely well knew, that there 
would ttill he many obſtacles in his way to the throne ; 
and that though the nation had been much divided be- 
tween Henry VI. and the duke of York, while preſent 
poſſeſſion and hereditary right ſtood in oppoſition to 
each other; yet as ſoon as thele titles were united in 
Edward IV. the bulk of the people had come over to 
the reigning family; and the Lancaſtrians had extremely 
decayed, both in numbers and in authority. It was 
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he feigned ſuch zeal for Richard's ſervice, that he was re- 
ceived into favour, and even found means to be entruſted 
with the molt important commands of that public and jealous 
tyrant, 

+ Buckingham was Jefcended from a daughter of Thomas 
Woodſtock, duke of Glouceſter, uncle to Richard II. and by 
this pedigree he not only was allied to the royal family, but had 
claims for dignities, as well as eſtates of a very extenſive 
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therefore ſuggeſted by the biſhop, and aſſented to by the 


duke, that the only means of overturning the preſent 
uſurpation, was to unite the oppoſite factions by con- 
tracting a marriage between the earl of Richmond and 
the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of king Edward, 
and thereby blending together the oppoſite pretenſions 
of their families, which had ſo long been the ſource of 
public diſorders and convulſions. The project was firſt 
opened to the counteſs of Richmond by the bithop, 
through the medium of Reginald Bray her fteward ; 
and the plan appeared fo advantageous for her fon, and 
at the ſame time ſo likely to ſucceed, that it admitted 
not of the leaſt heſitation. Dr. Lewis, a Welth phyſi- 
cian, who had acceſs to the queen-dowager in her ſanc- 
tuary, carried the propoſal to her; and found, that 
revenge for the murder of her brother and of her three 
ſons, apprehenſions for her ſurviving family, and indig- 
nation againſt her confinement, eaſily overcame all her 
prejudices againſt the houſe of Lancaſter, and procure 
her approbation of a marriage to which the age and 
birth, as well as the preſent ſituation of the partics, 
ſeemed ſo naturally to invite them. She ſecretly bor- 
rowed a ſum of money in the city, ſent it over to the 
earl of Richmond, required his oath to celebrate the 
marriage as ſoon as he ſhould arrive in England, ad- 
viſed him to levy as many foreign forces as poſſible, and 
promiſed to join him on his firſt appearance, with all | 
the friends and partizans of her family, 

This plan being thus laid, it was ſecretly communi- 
cated to the principal perſons of both parties in all the 
counties of England; and all ſeemed willing to forward 
its ſucceſs and completion. It was not poſſible that fo 
extenſive a conſpiracy could be conducted to ſecretly as 
to eſcape the vigilant cye of Richard; he ſoon received 
intelligence that his enemies, headed by the duke of 
Buckingham, were forming ſome deſign againſt his au- 
thority. He immediately put himſelf in a poſture of 
defence, by levying troops in the north; and ſum- 
moned the duke to appear at court, in ſuch terms as 
ſeemed to promiie him a renewal of their former amity, 
But that n biemnan, well acquainted with the barbarity 
and treachery of Richard, replied only, by taking arms 
in Wales, and giving the ſignal to his accomplices for a 
general inſurrection in all parts of England, But at that 
time, October 1483, there fell ſuch heavy rains, as ex- 
ceeded any known in the memory of man; and the 
Severn, with the other rivers in that neighbourhood, 
ſwelled to a height which rendered them impaſſable, 
and prevented Buckingham from marching into the 
heart of England to join his aſſociates. The Welſh— 
men, partly moved by ſuperſtition at this extraordinary 
event, and partly diſtreſſed by famine in the camp, fell 
off from him; and Buckingham finding himſelf deſerted 
by his followers, put on a diſguiſe, and took ſhelter in 
the houſe of Banniſter, an old ſervant of his family: but 
being detected in his retreat, he was brought to the 
king at Saliſbury, and was inſtantly executed, according 
to the ſummary method practiſed in that age. The 
other conſpirators, who took arms in four different 
places, at Exeter, Saliſbury, Newbury, and Maidſtone, 
hearing of the duke of Buckingham's misfortunes, de- 
ſpaired of ſucceſs, and immediately diſperſed themſelves. 
The marquis of Dorſet and the biſhop of Ely made 
their eſcape beyond ſea: many others were equally for- 
tunate : ſeveral fell into Richard's hands, of whom he 
made ſome examples. His executions leemed not to 
have been remarkable ſevere. The earl of Richmond, 
in concert with his friends; had ſet fail from St. Malo's, 
carrying on board five thouſand men, levied in foreign 
parts; but his fleet being firſt driven back by a ſtorm, 
he appeared not on the coaſt of England till after the 
diſperſion of all his friends; and he found himſelf obliged | 
to return to the coaſt of Brittany. 

On the 23d of January, 1484, Richard ventured to 
ſummon a parliament ; a meaſure which his crimes and 
flagrant uſurpation had induced him hitherto to decline. 
Though it was natural that the parliament, in a conteſt 
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his feet, the parliament had no choice left! 


ef national parties, ſhould always adhere to the victor, 
4 


he ſeems to have apprehended, leſt his title, founded 
no principle, and ſupported by no party, mig on 


ice » . it be i 
jected by that aſſembly. But his enemies e te- 


bel 
b ng not 2: 


. . , Out to rec 
nize his authority, and acknowledge his right tn 58 
9 the 


crown. His only fon Edward, then about twelve y 
of age, was created prince of Wales: the duties of 
nage and poundage Were granted to the king for ne 

and Richard, in order to reconcile the nation 70 * 
vernment, paſſed ſome popular laws, particularly = 
againſt the late practice of extorting money on pr ng 
of benevolence. The king now became ſeulide au 
the only circumſtance which could give kim "Bile 
was to gain the confidence af the Yorkitts, therefore i, 
paid court to the queen dowager with ſuch art 
dreſs, made ſuch earneſt proteſtations of his 
good-will and friendſhip, that this princeſs, d 
of ſucceſs from her former projects, left 

and put herſeit and her daughters under the protection 
of the tyrant, He now thought it in his power to te. 
move the chief perils which threatened his government 
The earl of Richmond, he knew, could never be Gor. 
midable but from his projected marriage with the Prin- 


ceſs Elizabeth, the true heir to the crown; ard he 


therefore intended, by means of a papal Ciſpenſaticn, 
to eſpouſe, himſelſ, this princeſs, and thus to unite, i 
his own family, their contending titles. The queen 
dowager, eager to recover her loſt authority, neither 
ſcrupled this alliance, which was regarded in England 
as inceſtuous; nor felt any horror at martyins ber 
daughter to the murderer of her three ſons and of her 
brother: the even joined ſo far her intereſts with thoſe 
of the uſurper, that ſhe wrote to all her partizans, and 
among the reſt, to her ſon the marquis of Dore, de- 
firing them to withdraw from the ear! of Richmond; 
an injury Which the earl could never. after forgive: th; 
court of Rome was applied to for a difverſation: 
Richard thought that he could eaſily deicnd humſcif du- 
ring the interval, till it arrived; and he had afterwards 
the proſpect of a full and ſecure ſettlement. But chose 
who lay wait to deſtroy the innocent, generally fall iat 
the ſnare themſelves. 

The crimes of Richard, fays Hume, were ſo horrid 
and ſo ſhocking to humanity, that th natural ſentiments 
of men, without any political or public views, were a 
ficient to render his government unſtable; and every 
perſon of probity and honour was earneſt to prevent the 
ſceptre from being any longer polluted by that bh 
and ſaithleſs hand which held it. All the exiles flocked 
to the earl of Richmond in Brittany, and exhortec tum 
to haſten his attempt for a new invaſion, and to preven 
the marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth, which mut prove 
fatal to all his hopes. The carl, fenſible of the urgent 
neceſſity, but dreading the treachery of Peter Landaty 
who had entered into a negoclation with Richard for 
betraying him, was obliged to attend only to his prev 
ſafety ; and therefore made his elcape to tie court 0 
France. The miniſters of Charles VIII. who tad n0V 
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ſucceeded to the throne after the death of his 12th vings 
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Lewis, gave him countenance and protection; 80% 0 names 
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ing deſirous of raiſing diſturbance to Richard, the)! 
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cretly encouraged the carl in the levies Wo) Ur _ 
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for the ſupport of his enterprize upon England. | 
earl of Oxford, whom Richard's ſuſpicions had oy 
into confinement, having made his eſcape, hete Jr 
Henry ; and inflamed his ardour for the attempt, 0 
the favourable accounts which he brought of the an 
ſitions of the Engliſh nation, and their untvertal Hatte 
of Richard's crimes and uſurpation. anger, 

The earl of Richmond {rt il from Harfieur 1 Us plar 
Normandy on the 7th of Auge it, 1435, WF * mw W 
army of about two thouſand men; and after a mm 
of ſix days, he arrived at Milford-haven un ok 
where he landed without the leatt oppoſition. Hege 
who knew not in what quarter he might expect (ne 0 
vader, had taken poſt at Nottingham, in © ney: 
the kingdom ; and having given commiſſions W F « * 
ent perſons in the feyeral counties, as vel 1% WO 
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„ e nlind, whom he empowered to oppoſe his enemy, 
Mo ecnfed in perſon to fly on the firſt alarm, to the 
he Pulp o danger. Sir Rice ap Thomas, and 
Lecter Herbert, were entruſted tO 1 
"wales: but the former immediately deſerted to 
11 : the ſecond made but fecble oppoſition to him: 
„ n, advancing towards Shrewſbury, received 
bounce reinforcement from his partizans. Sir 
Gübert Talbot joined him with all the vallals and re- 

*..rc of the family of Strewtbury ; Sir Fhomas Bou- 
xl and Sir Walter Hungerford marched at the head 
7 park friends to {hare his fortunes 3 and the PR 
nee of men ot diſtiction in his camp made his cauſe, 
een at this early period, wear a favourable aſpe Ct. ; 

The danger, however, to which Richard was chiefly 
expoſed, proceeded not o much from the zeal of his 
ft enemies, as from the infidelity of his pretended 
ends, Scarcely a nobleman of diſtinction was ſin⸗ 
cetely attached to his caule, except the duke of Nor- 
{1 ; and thoſe who feigned the moſt loyalty were only 
waiting for an opportunity to betray and detert him. 
zut the perſons of whom he cnte1 tained the greateſt ſuſ- 
picion, were lord Stanley and his brother Sir William; 
whole comections with the family of Richmond, were 
wyer entirely forgotren or overlooked by him. When 
he empowered lord Stanley to levy forces, he retained 
bis eldeſt ſon lord Strange, as a pledge for his fidelity; 
aud that nobleman was, on this account, obliged to 
employ great! caution in his proceedings. He raiſed] a 
powerful body in Chethire and Lancaſter, but did not 
obenly declare himſelf; and though Heary had received 
ſcctet aſſurances of his friendly intentions, the armies on 
both ſides karw not what to infer from his equivocal 
behaviour. he two rivals at laſt approached each 
other at Boſworth near Leiceſter, on the 22d of Au- 
mt Henry, at the head of fix thouſand men, Richard 
# the head of an army of above double the number ; 
1d a decitive ation was hourly expected between them. 
Stamer, who commanded above ſeven thouſand men, 
dated himſelf at E therſtone, not far from the hoſtile 
camps; and made ſuch a diſpoſition as enabled him, on 
occafion, to join either party, Richard's ſagacity di- 
covered his intentions from the movements he made; 
but le conceated it from his own men for fear of dit- 
co2:2910g thetw ; he had Stanley's ſon in his poſſeſſion 
hoſtage, but took not immediate revenge on him, 
of his Courtiers adviſed ; becauſe he hoped, that 
rats egg would induce the father to prolong 
father lis ar1v:;2u0us conduct, and he haſtened ro 
Wu by the quarrel with his competitor ; being 
cectam, tata viclory over the earl of Richmond would 
cache um to fate himfelf with revenge on all his 
Fence, Concealed as well as open. 

The van of Richmond's army, conſiſting of 
"cer, was commanded by the carl of Oxford; Sir 
Gilbert Talbot led the right wing; Sir John Savage the 
len: the car! himſelt, accompanied by his uncle the 
"ha Pembroke, placed himſelt in the main body. 
8 2119 100K doſt in his main body, and entruſted 
ue command of his van to the duke of Norfolk: as his 
"ng3 were never engaged, we have not learned the 
vanes of the ſeveral commanders. Soon after. the bat- 
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Leicæſter, Nov. 20. 
ge which you once honoured with the name of 
"19ental monument of that brave king Rich. III. 
en lang eſteemed, and viſited by every curious 
T HEN ine many tragments of antiquity with which 
Monareh', "Dake N yeſterday on the grave of that 
Nea toundatiom on the fide of St. Auſtin's 
Ader late | 

haſtily age tion appeared to me, ſome time ſince, 
Glogs) 3 lung. It fel yeſterday about eleven o'clock, oc- 
1 *PPreheng, by the waters, which had ſwelled by the 
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iſibly undermined by the ſtream that paſſed 
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tle begun, lord Stanley, whoſe conduct in this whole 
affair diſcovers great precaution and abilities, appeared 
in the field, and declared for the earl of Richmond. 
This meaſure, which was unexpected to the men, though 
not to their leaders, had a proportionable effect on both 
armics: it infpire4 unuſual courage into Henry's ſol- 
ciers; it threw Richard's into diſmay and confuſion. 
The intrepid tyrant, ſenſible of his deſperate ſituation, 
calt his eye around the field, and, deſcrying his rival at 
no great diſtance, he drove againſt him with fury, in 
hopes that either Henry's death or his own would de- 
cide che victory between them. He flew with his own 
hands Sir William Brandon, ſtandard-bearer to the earl: 
he dtimounted Sir John Cheyney : he was now within 
reach of Richmond himſelf, who declined not the com- 
bat; when Sir \Wilham Stanley, breaking in with his 
troops, lurrounded Richard, who, fighting bravely to 
the laſt moment, was overwhelmed by numbers, and 
periſhed by a fate too mild and honourable for his mul- 
tiphed and deteſtable enormities. His men every 
where ſought for ſafety hy flight.” Such is the ſummary, 
but juſt, account given by Hume of this famous and 
deciſive battle, 

About four thouſand men are ſuppoſed to have been 
ſlain on the fide of the vanquiſhed; among theſe were 
the duke of Norfolk; lord Ferrers, of Chartley ; Sir 
Richard Ratchfte, Sir Robert Piercy, and Sir Robert 
Brackenburg. The loſs was inconſiderable on the ſide 
of the victors. Sir William Cateſby, a great inſtru- 
ment of Richard's crimes, was taken, and ſoon after 
beheaded, with ſome others, at Leiceſter. The body 
of Richard was found in the field covered with dead 
enemies, and all beſmeared with blood: it was thrown 
careleſsly acroſs a horſe ; was carried to Leiceſter amidſt 
the ſhouts of the inſulting ſpeCtators ; and was interred 
in the Grey-Friars church of that place *. 

Thoſe hiſtorians who favour Richard maintain, that 
he was well qualified for government, had he legally 
obtained it; and that he committed no crimes but ſuch 
as were neceſſary to procure him poſſeſſion of the crown. 
This 1s a poor apology, when 1t 1s confeſſed that he was 
ready to commit the moſt horrid crimes which appeared 
neceflary tor that purpoſe ; and it is certain, that all his 
courage and capacity, qualities in which he really ſeems 
not to have been deficient, would never have made com- 
penſation to the people for the danger of the precedent, 
and for the contagious example of vice and murder ex- 
alted vpon the throne, Tuis prince was of a ſmall ſta- 
ture, hump-backed, (whence his name,) and had a 
{| harſh difagreeable countenance ; ſo that his body, ſays 
Hume, was in every particular no leſs deformed than 
his mind. In this opinion molt hiſtorians agree, though 
ſome of the preſent day pretend, that he was ſaid to be 
crooked in body, becauſc his mind was deformed, 
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We ſhall cloſe the hiſtory of the Plantagenets with a 
brief recapitulation of the moſt memorable events which 
befel the kings of that race, whilſt they were on the 
throne of England. In this ſummary of fourteen reigns 
we may obſerve, that the happineſs and glory which that 
race enjoyed for above three hundred years, were ſcarce 
worth recording in comparilon of their misfortunes. 
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that any perſon was paſſing in at that time, although on a market- 
day. The noiſe it made in the water, when it fell I find was 
heard at ſome conſiderable diſtance. 

Ihe hiſtorv of Bow- Bridge is too well known to need much 
of a recital, Thus far may be neceſſary. It was built origi- 
nally for the religious of the huuſe of the Auguſtine friars, as a 
paſlage over the old river Soar, now called the Back Stream. 
At the dillolution ot religious houſes, when the monument of 
Richard III. was deſtroyed at the Grey Friars church, Lei- 
ceſter, the rabble dug up his bones, carried them in deriſion 
and triumph through the ſtreets, and when tired with thus 
inſulting kis memory, they threw his bones into that part of 
the river over which Bow-Bridge ſtood, 
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402 HISTORY 
Henry II. the firſt king of this houſe, was the great- 
eſt of all the Engliſh monarchs with reſpect to the ex- 
tent of his domimions. Beſides the kingdom of Eng- 
land, he had in France, Guienne, Poictou, Saintongc, 
Auvergne, Limoſin, Perigord, Augoumois, Pourainc, 
Anjou, Maine, and Normandy, to which he joined 
Bretagne, by the marriage of one of his ſons with the 
heireſs of that duchy ; and laſtly, crowned all with the 
conqueſt of Ireland. But amidſt all this grandeur he 
was ever unhappy. His conteſt with Becket, the vex- 
atious periecutions from pope Alexander III. the re- 
bellion of his queen and ſons, and the unfortunate iſſue 
of his laſt war with France, ſuffered him not to enjoy a 
moment's. eale. 
Richard J. 
by the conqueſt of the He of Cyprus, by the taking © 
Arc, and by a great victory over the Saracens. 


| 
rendered his name famous in the Eaſt, } 
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But 
the fame he acquired by that expedition was a dear 
purchaic to Chrittendom, and eſpecially to England, or 
account of the vaſt numbers of men, and prodigious 
quantity of gold and filver, which were exported trom 
thence, and after all, were of no great ſervice to the 
Chriſtians of Paleſtine. Richard himſelf, at his return 
into Europe, underwent the hardſhips of a grievous 
and long impriſonment, from whence he could not get 
free but by paying an exhorbitant ranſom, which quite 
drained his kingdom. And at length, after ſcveral 
years hard ſtruggle with Philip Auguſtus, to very little 
purpoſe, an arrow ſhot from a crols-bow unfortunately 
gave him his death's wound at the ſiege of Chaluz, 
which his greedy deſire of money had put him upon 
undertaking. 

John Lackland enjoved not a moment's happineſs 
throughout his whole reign. Perſecuted firſt by the 
king of France, then by pope Innocent III. and laſtly 
by bis own ſubjects, his reign was nothing but a train 
of misfortunes, one upon the neck of another. He ſet 
out with loſing all the provinces his anceſtors had pol- 
ſcilcd in France. After which Innocent III. took his 
crown from him, and gave it nct back but upon 
ſhametul and diſhonourable terms. In a word, he had 
the great mortincation to fee his barons in arms againſt 
him, and to die at a time when all England was paying 
allegiance to a foreign prince. 

Henry III. a prince of a very mean ſpirit, lived in a 
continual ſtate of ſubjection, though ſeatrd on a thront: 
being at one time a flave to his favourites and miniſters, 
and at another to the imperious will of the pope. At 
length, ſtripped of his authority by his own ſuhjects, he 
remained for ſome time priſoner in the hands of his 
moit inveterate enemies. And he was entirely beholden 
to a victory luckily won by the prince his fon, for his 
reſtoration, and the tranquillity he enjoyed the two laſt 
years of his life. 

Edward I. rendered his name famous by the con— 
queſt of Scotland. But after the ſpilling of torrents of 
blood in that unjuſt quarrel, he had the mortification to 
ſee his prey ſnatched out of his hands, and to die before 
he could get it again, His ſubduing of Wales was in- 
deed the beſt thing for England that ever had been 
done by any king. | 

The reign of Edward II. is remarkable only for the 
ill management and misfortunes of that prince. It is 
he that has furmſhed the firſt inſtance of a king of 
England depoled by authority of parliament. And it 
had been well for him if the fury of his enemies had 
ſtopped there. But with an unparalleled barbarity, 
they made him ſuffer the moſt cruel death that could 
pothbly be deviſed. 

Edward III. was one of the moſt illuſtrious kings of 
England, as well on account of his perſonal qualities, as 
for his victories in France, and the famous treaty of 
Bretagne, which brought him back with intereſt, the 
provinces John Lackland had ſuffered to be taken away. 
But his reign, though glorious, was not without its ble- 
miſhes. His minority was ſullied by the tragical death 
of Edward II. his father, and of the earl of Kent his 
uncle, To puniſh theic horrid degde, he was forced to 
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keep his mother in priſon as long as ſhe lived, A. 
towards the end of his days, he had the mortificar "L400 
ſee himſelf ſtripped of all that he had re. conquer 
France, without any proſpect of being ever "PM 

: I , . * 6 x S ever able tr 7 
pair his lots. In a word, he ruined his gun _ 15 

a . . 4 6b 8 Utans 
and died at a time when his ſubjects began 0 = * 
eſtrem they had once entertained for him, ; 
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Thus wy it is caſ to ſee, that the race of f 
tagenets had enjoyed no great ſhare-of happin 
their misfortunes, which were blended with 
perity, were mere trifles in compariſon of what tha. 
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afcerwards went through. If we take a view ot a 
happened to the poſterity of Edward III. we ſhall be. 
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hold nothing but difaſters, tragical or 1 
hatred, animoſity, revenge, civil wars, unkes; 
elites, among princes ſprung from t! lame 
England had never ſcen ſo terrible a haveck of her: 
habitants, nor had the ſcaffold been ever dytd with - 
much noble and royal blocd, as during the hi +... 
years between the death of Edward III. and th. 
Richard III. Let us briefly run ove! — 
branches of Edward III's family, in : 
reſpective calamitic 
Edward the Black Prince, one of the mot 
phihed princes that ever wes born, died in the 
fixth year of his age, having firſt buried his cl 
Edward, who was but ſeven years old. 
Richard II. his other fon, who mounted the thror— 
after his grandfather, was depoſed, impriſoned, | 
barbarouſly murdered. 

Lionel, duke of Clarence, ſecond fon of Edward III 
died out of his native COUNLYY in the flower of h1s ave, 


as 


He left but one daughter, whole marriage into the l. 
mily of the Mortimer's was the occation of all the 
calamities England was afflicted with for thirty years 
together, 

Ihe poſterity of John of Gaunt, Edward's third Jer. 
were far from being happy. Henry IV. fucceffor of 
Richard II. paſted his whole reign under continusl. at. 
prehenſions of loſing a crown waich he had gained by 
extraordinary methods, and kept by the vio 
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of Richard II. whom he had cauſed to be murdered in 
priſon. 
Henry V. one cf the moſt illuſtrious kings that « 
ſwayed the Engliſh ſcepter, after having pulhed maten 
in France to ſuch a height as to be declared regent an; 
heir of that kingdom, enjoyed ſo great an honuur 965 
above two years, or rather had only a foretaſte of via 
he had fo eagerly thirſted after. He died in the over 
of his age, leaving a ſon but nine months old, who a 
terwards proved very unfit to complete the work Wc! 
his illuſtrious father had ſo glorioutly begun, | 
The dukes of Clarence, Bedford, and Gloucete;, 
dicd all three without iſſuc. Glouceitcr was long 
poſed to the fury of his enemies, and at ler gtn el 
lacrifice to their vengeance, Lhe 
Henry VI. fon of Henry V. lot all that the king 
father had gained upon France. After which he Vs 
ſtripped of his royalty, impriſoned, reſtored for a ſho! 
ſpace, and at laſt murdered by a prince ſprung trom dt 
ſame ſtem with himſelf. | 
Edward his fon, prince of Wales, 
manner, and by the ſame hand. 
In running over the other branc 
Lancaſter, namely, that of Beaufort-50 
ſhall we lind one prince but what loft his 
or on the ſcaffold. | 
The houſe of York, of whom Fmt 
fourth ſon of Edward III. was head, fared 
Some unlucky {tars ſeemed to be continually 11 8. 
their malignant influences upon that fam). r 
Edmund de Langley himiclf, firſt duke 0 ro 
the princes deſcended of him died a violent or were 
death. ; 
Edward, duke of York, his eldelt ſon, V 
the battle of Agincourt. | : 
Richard, earl of Cambridge, loſt his head on 
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fold. Richalo, 
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Richard, third duke of York, and Edmund, earl of 
land, his ſon, periſhed in the battle of Wakefield. 
ry duke of Clarence, was afterwards drowned 

Georges f 
in a butt of M almſey wine. 
: Edward, IV. after having enjoycd the crown of Eng- 
5 . 4 . 
und ſome years, to which he had a better title than the 
a . . py 
houſe of Lancaſter, died indeed a natural death, but it 
0 - 
was in the two and fortieth year of his age. 
Edward V. and Richard his brother, were ſmothered 
in their bed. | Wiles hoof mich It; was 
Edward, Prince of Wales, fon of Richard III. was 
taken out ot the world in the eleventh year of his 


29%. : 
"Richard III. was Filled at the battle of Boſworth, 
Edward, carl of Warwick, Jon of the unfortunate 


114 * / ] > — * 31 3 1 4 | * 
duke of Clarence, and the only male relict of the houſe 
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of York, ended his days by the hand of the execu- 
tioner. 


Nothing more remains to complete the account of 


the diſaſters which happened to the poſterity of Ed- 


ward III. but to take notice that Thomas of Wood- 


ſtock, earl of Glouceſter, fifth ſon of that monarch, 
died a violent death in priſon at Calais. 

The misfortunes which fell on the heads of Ed- 
ward III's poſterity, may be looked upon as the effects 
of God's vengeance extended to the fourth generation, 
for the barbarous murder committed on the perſon of 
Edward II. At leaft, we cannot but perceive in theſe 
events the tragical death of Edward II. revenged upon 
Richard II. that of Richard upon Henry VI.; that of 
Henry upon Edward V.; and that of Edward upon 
Richard III. 
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THE LINES OF YORK 


VII. 


AND - LANCASTER UNITED. 


Containing the Rergns of Ring Henry VII. Xing Henry VIII. Amg Edward VI. 
Oucen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. 
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TENRY, having obtained the victory at Boſworth, 
cauſed Te Deum to be ſung on the field: the 
arny beſtowed the zppellation of king on the victorious 
gencral; and his ears were ſaluted with © Long live 
« Henry VII.“ on the 22d of Auguſt, 1485. The 
pretenſions whereon he built his right to the crown 
were; 1. Conquelt; 2. 
the princeſs Elizabeth, heireſs of the houſe of York; 
and, 3. His deſcent from the houle of Lancaſter by the 
mother's ſide. 

Henry had ſcen moſt of his near friends and relations 
periſh in the battle, or by the hands of the executioner, 
and had been.cxpoted in his own perſon, to many hard- 
ſhips and dangers; and therefore he had imbibed a vio- 
ent antipathy to the York party, which neither time 
nor experience were ever able to efface. Inſtead of 
embracing theſe fatal diſtinctions, of uniting his title 
with that of his conforr, and of beſtowing favour indil- 
criminately on the friends of both families, he carried 
to the throne all the partialities which belong to the 
head of a faction. To exalt the Lancaſtrian party, to 
depreſs the adherents to the hoe of York, were till the 
favourite biects of his purtuit; and through the whole 
courſe of his reign, he never forgot theſe early prepoſ- 
ſeſnons. Incapable, from his natural temper, of a 
more enlarged and more benevolent ſyſtem of policy, 
ne expoled himſelt to many preſent inconveniences, by 
too anxiouſly guarding againſt that future poſſible event, 
which might disjoin his title from that of the princeſs 
whom he eſpouted. And while he treated the Vorkiſts 
as enemies, he ſoon rendered them ſuch, and taught 
them tO ditcufs that right to the crown, which he ſo 
care ay Kept ſeparate; and to perceive its weakneſs 
and invalidity, 
\,vuded by theſe ideas, Henry ordered Sir Robert 
Wiloughby to take Edward Plantagenet, earl of War- 
wick, fon to the duke of Clarence, from his conhne- 
ment at Sherit Hatton, in Yorkſhire, (whither he had 

en lent and detained by the jealouſy of his uncle 
Richard,) and conduct him to the Tower, where he 
3 be kept in cloſe cuſtody. The ſame meſſenger 


ben Contincd to the ſame place, ſhould be conducted 


His intended marriage with 


| 


directions that the princeſs Elizabeth, who had 


to London, in order to meet Henry, and there cele- 
brate her nuptials. 

Henry now ſet out for the capital, and advanced by 
flow journies, making peaceable progreſs through his 
dominions. The acclamations of the people were loud 
and hearty. Beſides that a young and victorious prince, 
on his acceſſion, was naturally the object of popularity, 
the nation promiſed themſelves great felicity from the 
new {cene which opened before them. During the 
courſe of near a whole century, the kingdom had been 
laid waſte by domeſtic wars and convulſions ; and if at 
any time che noiſe of arms had ceaſed, the ſound of 
faction and diſcontent ſtill threatened new diſorders. 
Henry, by his marriage with Elizabeth, ſeemed to en- 
ſure an union of the contending titles of the two families ; 
and having prevailed over a tyrant univerſally deſpiſed, 
who had anew disjointed the ſucceſſion even ot the houſe 
of York, and had filled his own family with blood and 
murder, he was every where attended with the im— 
feigned favour of the people. Numerous and ſplendid 
troops of gentry and nobility attended his progreſs. The 
mayor and companies of London received him as he 
approached the city ; the crowds of people and citizens 
were zealous in their expreſſions of ſatisfaction : but 
Henry, amidſt this general effuſion of joy, diſcovered 
ſtill the ſtatelineſs and reſerve of his temper, which made 
him ſcorn to court popularity; and he entered London 


'1n a cloſe chariot, and did not even gratify the people 


with a fight of their new ſovereign and guardian. 

The king, however, did not ſo much neglect the 
favour of the people, as to delay giving them aſſurances 
of his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, which he 
knew the nation deſired. On leaving Brittany, he art- 
fully dropped ſome hints, that if he ſhould ſucceed in 
his enterprize, and obtain the crown of England, he 
would eſpouſe Anne, the heir of that duchy; and the 
report of this engagement had already reached England, 
and had begotten anxiety in the people, and even in 


Elizabeth herſelf. Henry diſſipated theſe apprehen- | 


ſions, by renewing, before the council and principal 
nobility, the promiſe which he had previouſly given to 
celebrate his nuptials with the Engliſh princeſs. But 


though bound by honour, as well as by intereſt, to com- 


plete this alliance, he was reſolved to poſtpone it till the 
ceremony of his own coronation ſhould be finiſhed, and 
till his title ſhould be recognized by parliament. Still 
anxwus to ſupport his perſonal and hereditary right 8 

the 
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the throne, he dreaded left a preceding marriage with 
the princeſs ſhould imply a participation of ſovercignty 
in her, and raiſe doubts of his own title by the houte of 
Lancaſter. | | 

In September and October there raged in London, 
and other parts of the kingdom, a ſpecies of mala dy 
unknown to any other age or nation, the ſweating ſick- 
neſs, which occaſioned the ſudden deaths of great mol— 
titudes ; though it ſeemed not to be propagated by any 
contagious infection, but aroſe from the general diſpo— 
ſition of the air and of the human body, In leſs than 
twenty-four hours the patient commonly died or reco- 
vered ; but when the peſtilence had exerted its fury for 
a few weeks, it was obſerved, either from alterations in 
the air, or from a more proper regimen which had been 
diſcovered, to be conſiderably abated. 


Preparations were now made for the ceremony of- 


Henry's coronation. In order to heighten the fplen 
dour of that ſpectacle, he beſtowed the rank of &night 
banneret on twelve perſons; and he conlerred pecrages 
on three. Jaſper, earl of Pembroke, his uncle, was 
created duke of Bedford ; Thomas, lord Stanley, his 
father-in-law, earl of Derby ; and Edward Courtenay, 
earl of Devonſhire. At the coronation on the goth of 
October hkewile there appeared a new inſtitution, which 
the king had eſtabliſhed for ſecurity as well as pump, a 
band of fifty archers, who were termed yeomen of the 
guard. But leſt the people ſhould take umbrage ar this 
unuſual ſymptom of jealouſy in the prince, as If it im- 
plied a perſonal diffidence of his ſubjects, he declared 
the inſtitution to be perpetual. The ceremony of co- 
ronation was performed by cardinal Bouchier, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. 

On the 7th of November following a parliament was 
aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and the majority immediately 
appeared to be the devoted partizans of Henry; all per- 
ſons of another diſpoſition either declining to ſtand in 
thoſe dangerous times, or being obliged 1 to diflemble 
their principles and inchnations. The Lancaltrian party 
had always been ſucceſsful in the elections; and many had 
been returned, who during the prevalence of the houtc 
of York had been expoſed to the rigour of law, and had 
been condemned by ſentence of attainder and outlawry. 
Their right to take feats in the houſe being queſtioned, 
the caſe was referred to all the judges, who aflembled in 
the exchequer chamber, in order to deliberate on fo 
delicate a ſubject. The judges determined, that the 
members attainted ſhould forbear taking their ſeat till an 
act were paſſed for the reverſal of their attainder. There 
was no difficulty in obtaining this act; and in it were 
comprehended a hundred and ſeven perſons of the 
king's party *. But a ſcruple of a nature ſtill more im- 
portant was ſtated. The king himſelf had been at- 
tainted ; and his right of ſacceſion to the crown might 
thence be expoſed to ſome doubt. The judges extri- 
cated themſelves from this dangerous queſtion, by al- 
ſerting it as a maxim, © That the crown takes away all 
defects and ſtops in blood; and that from the time 
the king aſſumed royal authority, the fountain was 
cleared, and all attainders and corruptions of blood 
diſcharged.” 

The king now made a ſpeech to the parliament, and 
the entail of the crown was drawn according to the ſenſe 
of the king, and probably in words dictated by him. 
He made no mention in it of the princels Elizabeth, nor 
of any branch of her family; but in other reſpects the 
act was compiled with ſufficient reſerve and moderation. 
He did not inſiſt that it ſhould contain a declaration or 
recognition of his preceding right ; as on the other hand 
he avoided the appearance of a new law or ordinance. 

He chole a middle courſe, which was entirely free from 
uncertainty and obſcurity. It was voted, “ That the 
« jnheritance of the crown ſhould reſt, remain, and 
« abide in the king 1; but whether as rightful heir, 
or only as a preſent poſſeſſor, was not determined. In 
like manner, Henry was contented that the ſucceſſion 
ſhould be ſecured to the heirs of the body; but he pre- 
tended not, in caſe of their failure, to exclude the houſc 
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of York, or gtve the preference to that of Loncan, 
he left that gre at point ambiguous for th. pre reſent, « mY 
truſted that, if jt ſhould ever become requiſite * nt 
termine it, future incidents would open tlic W 2 * 
deciſion of the matter. 

After all theſe precautions, the ! King ſeome 
ſatis fied with his own title, that, in the f. low 
he applied to the pope for a confirmation hr 
the court of Rome gladly einb raced al! 


q 40 Iitth. 
ing 992 
ing year, 


188 
* % 


which the ah ) Fude! Ce; wea! «N cls, Or | 1 
princes afford ed it to extend its influence, 1 
dent VIII. 8 } ( 
cent VIII. read ly granted a bull in wha— 


king was pleaſed to deſire. All Heny's oy 
ceihon, marriage, Eper g choice 
are there enumerated; and to tine 


religion is added; excommunication is de 


Nr 
14 


every one who ſhould either iſturb um in the dete, 
Poffeſſion or the heits of his body in the future ; 
ion of the crown, and fron 55 0 


except in the article of death, Could be 


the pope himſelt, or his n Clil comm! 
Wotwithft Cal Inc t Ic utaind 8 had be 
parliament, at tha inſt:gation of 2 Kin 
of attainder agginſt the "bo e king himie) 
duke of Norfollk, the carl ot Surre uV, 
na lords Zouche and Ferrars, of Clartlcr 
and Sir James I Harrington, oh William 


Humphrey Stafford, C Catefby, and abou! 
gentlemen, who had fought on Richara' 
battle of Bolworth, The king, having gained fo many 
points of conſequence from the parliam: nt, thought I 
not expedient to demand any ſupply from them, Which 
the profound peace enjoyed by the nation, ond the lite 
forfeiture of Richard's adherents, {cemed to render 
ſome what ſuperfluous. The parliament, however, on 
the 10th of December, conferred on him, during Ie, 
the duty of tonnage and poundage, which had | been en- 
Joyed in the ſame manner by ſome of his immediate 
predeceſſors; and they ad: ded, before they broke up, 
other money bills of triſling importance. The king, 
on his part, made returns of grace an: | favour to the 
people. He publithed his royal procla mation, offering 
pardon to all ſuch as had taken formed 
attempts againſt him; provided t they 
ſelves to mercy by a certain Cav, Rag rok the ufual 
oath of tealty and allegiance. U hon this | 
many came out of their ſanctunrles; 
the people were much qui ted. lere 
wholly to himſelf the merit of an act of grade, 
able to the nation ; rather than communicate iT WA 
parliament, (as was his firſt intention,) by palling a vill 
to that purpoſe, But the earl of Surrey, thou; 1 he had 
ſubmitted, and delivered himſelf into the ads hands, 
was lent priſoner to the Tower, and th: 
The king, during the parliament, 

vours and — on ſome particular perſon 
attached to him. Edward chclxſt 
duke of Buckingham, 
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Stafford, 
attainted in the late | 
reſtored to the obus of his fami ly, a5 well as to Its 
fortune, which was very conſiderable. Thus generoſit 
ſo unuſual in Henry, was the effect of his grab 

the memory of Buckingham, who had irit concel rid 
the plan of his elevation, and who, by his 0w1 Tun, [130 
made way for that great event. Clan los of Brittany 
was created earl of Bath; Sir Giles Davbeny, 1079 
Daubeny ; and Sir Robert Willoughby, lord 2 
Theſe were all the titles of nobility conterred by tr 
king during this ſeſſion of parhament. But th. ie whon 
Henry molt truſted _ 3 were not chen 0 
among the nobility, or even from among dis 
John Morton and Richard | R, two 0 | 

the men to whom he chictt, confided Js affair aj 
ſecret counſels. 
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They had ihared with him all his! 
mer dangers and diſtreſſes, and he now made the. 2 . 
ticipate in his good fortune. 1 hey were both ca © 
the privy council; Morton was ored to the bill 
ric of Ely, and Fox was create bl = of} xeter. Ihe 
former ſoon after, upon the death of Bouchier, 
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e ſee of Canterbury; the latter was made 


6f- I 8 
raiſed to c 


1. and ſucceſſively biſhop of Bath, Wells, 


privy-ſeal; 


and Wincheſter. For Henry, as lord Bacon 


JI; ram) 

Du; es loved to emp loy and advance prelates; be. 
wh baving rich biſhoprics to beftow, it was ealy for 
. ve x ward their ſervices: and it was his maxim to 
1 Hog p 
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hed the inferior It ES; it being good policy to act in 
1 
tna 1 1 1186. the parkamer 1 
Jn 1! Fun Ci } JUATY', 1480, 1111. 
ne” Eh. lea undliſputed {ſuccctlion to the crown, 
' * 1 8 2 © * - * 
1 lenry to Cit Ulle th | HNCCTS Eh aber : 
nt n 5 che the p! tente ot 
7 
A D 9 nd latriage 
pm ed at London, in March {tollow 
, 1 arofe from the partial joy 
| r imagined ws fhewn to the Ivnile of 
4s Gi! zurbed his tranquillity during his 
b + EYE! rec. "ml ail towarcls 1118 of Wort 
EE a CMAPEU all his at e eng. oy ments. 
Thom vit tuns, aint. _ and obſ:quious to the laſt 
ene bett er MEL wit! A proper rc of affection, 
. E en ot c i ſrom her huſband: and the 
5 ge 17 ion ſtill, in his tn}en mind, pre- 


3 Et on h: {=1i01NenNts of conqug al © end: $4 {* 5. 
| e made a journey into the northern com- 


nes. \ FieW tO CC. pole the minds <4 the people.— 
Whe: ed at Nettingham, he heard that viſcount 
Lovel, wich Sit l hrey St A0. rd, and Thomas his 
7, had fecretiy- \ ithdrawn themſclves from their 
7 at . Ae er but this news appeared not to 


1 rot ** im YOrtaince as to top his journey 5 and! le 
drocecded on his way to“ 'ork.. He there heard that 


the Stab rds had levied an army, and were marching to 
| ty. of Worceſter: and that Lovel, at the 
b ct four thauſand men, was approaching to 
en hum in Vork. Henry was not in the leaſt diſ- 


f this intchigencc. Fils active courage, full 
& T 116 {1atels rant | ' J H 
ot ues, immediately prompted lm to find th 
pr Ginedy, Thovoh ſurruunded wit cnemies In 
ee tec Countid 3 alle! 10 4 4 {m2 11 bod 47 01 
1 n u hem u Mer th a umand) of the duke 
x | SE incd co chem ul 14S OWn attendants; 
(nt chis halty armament was more for 
Hurit and their zealous attachment to 

him, by the arms or military ſtores with which the 
Wer i de. , We the rere Save 1 orders not 


1. 
to approach che enemy; 


but previouſly to try every 
proper. expedient to d jupe 


ric them. Bedford publiilicd 


a gencra ns of pardon to the rebels, which had a 
Ercater ehect on their leader than on his followers, 
Lore had undertaken an enterprize that excecded 
fl * i | L 


and capacity, was ſo terriſicd wich the fear 


0: mong his troops, that he ſuddenl) with- 
dre | ; and after lurking ſome time in Lanca- 
Ihire, he madd his eſcape into |-landers, where he was 
pro Cc II ducheßs ot Iu! gul ndy. ils army ſub- 
ire to the „king clemency; and the oth er. rebels, 


ns of this ſucceſs, railed the ſiege of Worcelter, 


« Upericd themielves, The Staffords took lanctuary 
10 „Colaham, a village near Abingdon; 
Ty t ds found that this church had not the privi- 
Rat © $192 protection to rebels, they were taken from 
KNCE: Thie 0 was executed at Tyburn; the younger, 
t' % ac he had been miſled by his brother, ob- 
ned apa ardon. On the 20th of September, Henry's 
P _ reed of a prince at Wincheſter, to whom 
di rh ih king = ot Arthur, in memory of the famous 

chat name, from whom it was ſaid the 

Tudor derived its deſcent. 

e people now became diſcontented becauſe the 


qucen 

coun 80 coronation was deferred; and likewiſe on ac- 
tw te confinement of the young earl of Warwick. 
a 4 rs 


"tj ar - » that Warwick was reſerved for a 
«© to chat Which attended the children of F.d- 


4 c 
polſclled f "ot rd Simon, a prieſt of Oxford, who 
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No. XX KN y, and ſtill more enterprize and 
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temerity, had entertaued the deſign of diſturbing 
Henry's government, by railing a pretender to his 
crown ; and for that pur pole he caſt his eyes on Lain- 
ve rt Simnel, a youth of fifteen years of age, who Was 
fon of a baker: and who, being endowed u ich un- 
0 my anchng above his Years, and add; els above lus con 
dition, {come} well fitted to perſonate a prince of royal 
extraction. A report had been ſpread among the peo- 
ple, and received with great avidity, that Richard, duke 
of York, lecend ſon of Fdward IV. had, by a ſecret 
Hape, faved himfelf ſromm the cruelry of his uncle, and 
lay lormewnere concealed in England. Simon taking 
advantage of thi ee had at firſt inſtructed his pu- 
i to aflime that name, which he found to be ſo fon: ly 
cheriſhed by the pi dic.” but hearing afterwards a new 
rep Ort, that Warwick 175 made his eſcape from the 
Lower, and obſerving that this news was attended with 
n2 lefs general fatisfactie: , he changed the plan of his 
impaſture, and made DUNNE] per{onate that un! 


OTLINnatet 
prince, It was conjectured, th 


c perſons of higher rank, 
Darttzans of the houlc of v. ork „ had laid the pl an of this 
contpiracy, and had conv: 


as 01 S, 


proper inſtruftions to the 
| 4 ne queen red herſelt was expoſed to 
* ion; and it was indeed the general opinion, that 
ſhe p 20 ſecretly given her conſent to the impoſture: but 
this was very unlikely. Whatever care Simon might 
take to convey inſtruction to his pupil Simnel, he was 
ſenſible that the impoſture would not bear a cloſe in- 
(pection; and he was therefore determined to open the 
firſt public ſcene of it in Ireland. That iſland, which 
was zealoully attached to the houſe o York, and bore 
an afiectionate regard to the memory of Clarence, War- 
wick's father, who had been their heutenant, was im- 
providently allowed bz ' Henry to remain in che ſame 
condition in which he found it; and all de countellors 
and officers who had been appointed by his predeceilors 
ſtill retained their authority. o Hoger did Si nmel 
preſent himſcif to ! * s Fit Gcrald, earl of K: dare, 
the deputy, and Neo his prove: tion as e unh rtupate 
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Warwick, ar dec us noblemat nut ſuſpꝰcting 
ſo bold an we! u e, 2.ve attention to hon, and be- 
gan to ct joine perlons of rank with regard to 
| Crilipary incident. Theſe he found even more 
ſangtine in their zeal and belief than himſelf: and in 
proportion as the tory diffuſed itſelf among thoſe of 
lower cconditi n, ir ecame the object of Bll greater 
Pe mon and credu licy, till che people in Dublin tendered 


their allegiance to Simnel, as to the true Plantagenet. 
bond of a novelty, which flattered their natural pro- 
pe nſity, they ov erlooked the daughters of Edward IV. 
who flood before Warwick in the order of ſucceſſion ; 
they paid the pretended prince attendance as tacir ſove- 
reign, provided apartments for him in the caſtle ot 
Dublin, crowned him with a diadem taken from a itatue 
of the Virgin, and publicly proclaimed him king, by 
che a appellation of Edward VI. The whole iſland fol- 
lowed the example of the capital; and not a {word was 
any where drawn in Henry's quarrel. Intelligence of 
this affair being communicated to the king, it reduced 
him to ſome perplexity. Determined always to face 
his enemies in perſon, he yet ſcrupled at preſent to 
leave England, where he ſuſpected the conſpiracy was 
firſt framed, and where he knew many perſons of con- 
dition, and the people in general, were much diſpoſed 
to give it countenance. In order to diſcover the ſecret 
ſource of the contrivance, and take meaſures againſt 
this open revolt, he held frequent conſultations with his 
miniſters and counſellors, and laid plans for a vigorous 
deſence of his authority, and the ſuppreſſion of his 
enemies. 

The king now commanded that the queen-dowager 
ſhould be ſeized, that her lands and revenues ſhould be 
forleited, and that her perſon ſhould be cloſely confined 
in the nunnery of Bermondiey. This act of authority 
was covered with a very thin pretence. It was alledged 
that, notwithſtanding the ſecret agreement to marry his 
daughter to Henry, ſhe had yer yielded to the ſolicita- 
tions and menaces of Richard, and had delivered that 
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princeſs and her ſiſters into the hands of the tyrant. | 
This crime, which was now become obſolete, and might 

admit of alleviations, was therefore ſuſpected not to be 

the real cauſe of the ſeverity with which the was treated; 

and men believed that the king, unwilling to accuſe fo 

near a relation of a conſpiracy againſt him, had cloaked 

his vengeance or precaution under colour of an offence 

known to the whole world. They were aicerwards the 

more confirmed in this ſuſpicion, when they found that 

the unfortunate queen, though ſhe ſurvived this diſgrace 

feveral years, was never treated with any more lentty, 
but was allowed to end her life in poverty, ſolitude, and 
confinement. 

The king then ordered that Warwick fhould be taken | 
from the Tower, be led in proceſſion through the ſtreets 
to London, be conducted to Sr. Paul's, and there ex- 
poſed to the view of the populace. He even gave di. 
rections that ſome men of rank, attached to the houſe | 
of York, and beſt acquainted with the perſon of this 
prince, ſhouid approach him, and converſe . with him: 
and he truſted that theſe, being convinced of the abſurd 
poſture of Simnel, would put a ſtop to the credulity 
of the vulgar. The expedient had its effect in England: 
but in Ireland the people ſtill perſiſted in their revolt, 
and zealouſly reterted on the king the reproach of pro- 
pagating an impoſture, deceiving the pubic by ſhewing, 
and of having a countericit Warwick. 

Shortly after John, earl of Lincoln, fon of John de 
la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, eldeſt ſiſter 
to Edward IV. took part in the conſpiracy. The am- 
bition of this nobleman was encouraged by the known 
intentions of his uncle Richard, who had formed a de- 
ſign, in caſe he himſeif ſhould die without iſſue, of de- 
claring Lincoln ſucceſſor to the crown. The king's jea- 
louly againlt the York party, and his rigour towards 
Warwick, cauſed the earl of Lincoln to ſeek for ſafety 
in the moſt dangerous counſels. Having fixed a ſecret 
correſpondence with Sir Thomas Broughton, a man of 
great intereſt in Lancaſhire, he retired to Flanders, 
where Lovel had arrived a little before him; and he 
lived during ſome time in the court of his aunt the | 
ducheſs of Burgundy, by whom he had been invited to 
that country ; and who, after conſulting with the earl of 
Lincoln and lord Lovel, hired a body of two thouſand 
Germans, under the command of Martin Swart. 
Theſe were ſent over, together with the earl of 
Lincoln and lord Lovel, to join Simnel in Ireland, in 
the beginning of 1487. The countenance given by 
perſons of ſuch kigh rank, and the acceſſion of this mi- 
litary force, much raiſed the courage of the Irich, and 
made them entertain the reſolution of invading Eng- 
land, where they believed the ſpirit of diſaffection as 
prevalent as it appeared to be in Ireland. The king, 
who was not 1gnorant of the intentions of his enemies, 
prepared himſelf for deicnce. He ordered troops to be 
levied in different parts of the kingdom, and put them 
under the command of the duke of Bedford and earl of 
Oxford. He confined the marquis of Dorlet, who he 
ſuſpected would reſent the injuries ſuffered by his mother 
the qucen-dowager: and, to gratity the people by an 
appearance of devotion, he made a pilgrimage to our 
lady of Wallingham, famous tor miracles; and there 
Ollered up prayers tor ſucceſs, and for deliverance from 
the machinations of his enemies. Being informed that 
Simnel landed in May at Foudry in Lancaſhire, he 
drew together his forces, and advanced towards the 
enemy as far as Coventry. The rebels had entertained 
hopes that the difatt-cted counties in the north would 
riſe in their favour : but the people in general, averſe 
to join Iriſh and German invaders, convinced of Lam 
bert's impoſture, and kept in awe by the king's reputa- 
tion for ſucceſs and conduct, either remained in tran- 
quillity, or gave alſiſtance to the royal army. The 
earl of Lincoln, therefore, who commanded the rebels, 
finding no hopes but in victory, was determined to 
bring the matter to a ſpecdy deciſion; and the king 
ſupported by a great acceſſion of voluntcers, who had 


. poſe, or they ſuffered puntihment by a ſentence of 3 


Strange, declined not the combat Mot: 
range, declined not the combat. The hoſtihe arm 


met at Stoke, in Nottinghamſhire, on the 6th of ] = 
when a battle was fought, which was more = 4 
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quality of their force, The leaders of the re 

reſolved to ongner Or tO periſh, and their troops were 
inſpired with a like reſolution. The Germans kept th 

event long doubtful; and the Iriſh, though ill at h 
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Dravery, 


dels were A 


ſhewed themielves not deſcctive in {pirit and 
The king's victory was purchaſed with great loſs, bur 

was entirely decifive. Lincoln, Broughton, and Sa . 
periſhed in the field of battle, with about four thouſand 
ot their followers. As Lovel was never heard cf .c 
terwards, he was belicved to have undergone the ** 
fare. Simnel wich his tutor Simon, was taken » 
ſoner. Simon being A prieſt, was only committeq x 3 
cloſe cuſtody : Simnel being too contemprible to be 21 
object either of apprehenſion or reſentment to 1 
was pardoned, and made a ſcullion in the king's Kuches 
whence-he was afterwards advanced to the ran 
falconer *. 
zenry now made a progrels into the northern parts 
where he gave many proofs of vigorous diſpoſition, A 
ſtrict enquiry was made after thoſe who had affiſted o. 
favoured the rebels. The puniihmer:ts were not at: 
ſanguinary: the king made his revenge ſubſervient 
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his avarice. Heavy tines were levied upon the Ci. 
QUEnts. The proceedings of the courts, and even the 


1 : . 7 | 3 
courts themſelves, were arbitrary. Either the crimi. 
nals were tried by commiſſioners appointed for the pur- 
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court- martial. And as a rumour had prevailed before 
the battle of Stoke, that the rebels had gained the vie- 
tory, that the royal army was cut in pieces, and that p 
the king himſelf had eſcaped by flignt, Henry was re- n 
ſolved to interpret the belief or propagation of this re- 
port as a mark of diſaffection; and he puniſhed many 
for that pretended crime. But ſuch in this age was the 
ſituation of the Engliſh government, that royal pre- 
rogative, which was but unperfettly reſtrained during 
the moſt pcaceable periods, was ſure, in tumultuous, 
or even ſuſpicious times, which frequently recurred, to 
break all bounds of law, and to -violate the liberty ot 
the ſubjects. After the king had gratificd his rigour by 
the puniſhment of his enemies, he determined to give 
contentment to the people in a point which, though 2 
mere ceremony, was paſſionately defired by them. The 
queen had been marricd near two years, but had not 
yet been crowned; and this affectation of delay had 
given great diſcontent to the public, and had been one 
principal ſource of the diſaffection which prevailed. 
The king, inſtructed by experience, now finiſhed the 
ceremony of her coronation on the 25th of November, 
and, to ſhew a ſtill more gracious diſpoſition, he fe- 
ſtored the marquis of Dorſet to liberty, who had been 
able to clear himfelf of all the ſuſpicions entertained 
againſt him by the king or his partizans. N 
In 1488, the nobles of Brittany became greatly a 

pleaſed with their ſovereign for having reſigned the Ct 
rection of the government to Peter Landais his fat 
rite, The barons united among themleives, and 1n 
violent manner ſcized, tried, and put to deat! 15 
noxious miniſter. Dreading the relentment of U 

. . . . . 8 rhein 

prince for this invaſion of his authority, many ot te =_ 
retired to France; others for protection and 1atct) t 
maintained a ſecret correſpondence with tlie e 00 
miniſtry, who, obſerving the great diflenf10ns wry 
the Bretons, thought the opportunity favouravtt 2 
vading the duchy; and ſo much the rathef, 45 ry 
could cover their ambition under the tpecious pn | 
of providing for domeſtic ſecurity. Lew A 5 
Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, and preſumptte fe, | 

5 | Mp \ SAminiftraton Nun N 
of the monarchy, had diſputed the aduumtttrat 
the lady of Beaujeu ; and though his preten 
been rejected by the ſtates, he fill mamtamcc 15 
with many of ine grandes, and laid ſchemes it 15 
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himſelf in Beaugen i; but as his revolt was precipitate, | 
1 
e conſedet: R dy to join him, he had 
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ench miniſtry were ple ſed to impoſe upon him. 

Kuate I ever, by Bis ambi tie D, and eve 0 OY His 
. he ſoon retire: | Out ” Eimer and tonk |! \elce r 
ih l he duke of Brittany, 10 was defirous of Rrength- 
ening himſe If againſt the deſigns of th 2 lady of Bezujeu, 
by tt the friendſhip and credit of the duke of Orlcans. 
| aſcendant which 
En- 
gaged many Of us parti Zans to J in him at th; if court, 
and bal formed the d: en of aggrandizin g himſeli by a 
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This latter pr ince allo, perceiving t 
he {oon acquired over the duke of 'Brintany, hac 
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make an invaſiem on their country. Defiruus, huw- 
ne! of preſerving its indet pendency, they had regu- 
lated the number of fucchurs hen France was to fend 
em, and had ſtipulated that not ornfied place in Brit- 


1 
bs ay thould remain in Pr Tit by Of that monarchy : tle 
French invaded B. 1 rany wih trees three tunes more 
nu:nerous than thoſe whicu chey had promiſed to the 
beron; and advancing into the heart of the country, 
I ! Ic (0 Plocrincl. { ODPpoIC them, the d ake 
med a numerous but ill-Giſciplined army, which he 
put Under the command of the duke of Orleans, the 
count of Dunnts, aid others of the French nobility. 
The ar my, diſcontented wit 
their confeder tes, oon Lifbanc cd, and left their prince 
with too ſmall a force co fog ep the held againſt his in- 
vaders He retired to Vannes; but being vigor uily 
purſued by the French; who had now made themſelves 
maſters of Ploermel, he eſcaped ro Nantz; and the 
enemy, having previouſly taken and garrifoned V annes, 
Dinant, and other places, laid cloſe liege to that city. 

ne barons of Brittany, finding their country menaced 

wich total ſubjection, began gradually to withUraw from 

the French army, and to make peace With their love 
reign 

The deſertion of the Bretons did not diſcourage the 
court of France from purſuing her favourite project vi 
reducing Brittany. I he ſituation of Europe appearec « 
favourable to the exccution of this deſign ; ſeveral ſta 
being variouſly engaged. Richard alone was ewabled 
by her power, as we f as engaged by her interelts, to 
ſupport the ind ;epenciency of the duc hy; and the mult 
Gangerous oppolition was there fore, by Anne of Beau- 
Jeu, expected, from chat quarter. In order to cover 
her real deligns, no ſooner was the informed of Henry's 
ſucceſs againſt Simmel and his par UZANS, than ſhe dil- 
patched ambaſl adors to the court of England, and made 
profeſſions of the greateſt truſt and cunhidence in the 
ory of tkis kingd: om. 

The French ambaſſadors amuſed Henry with ſpe- 

C1015 Pretences, An d ſeemingly Arne inclinations ; and 
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enry endeavoured to Proc ure peace and good un; 
derſtand ing detwcen the two contending parties, dy the 
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mon wr, a man of acldircis and abilicies, to make an oller 
N his mediation to the be Uigerent Parties; an Ou, ler 
Which he thought, if ac cepted by France, would ſoon 
cal to a compolure of all differences; if refuſed or 
euded, would at leaſt diſcover the perſeverance of that 
Court il her a! nbicious P roje ts. U ric OCund che iadv 
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| Beaujeu, now duckets of Bourbon, engaged in the 
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45 Sc of Nantz, and found that his maſter's offer of me- 
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enen vas readily embraced, with many expreſſions of 
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dence and moderation. That able princeſs con- 


ar 8 oat he duk £ of Oriear, 55 who governed the 
D rittany, foreſeeiog that every accommodation 
"Tub Nek at his EXPENCC, would ule all his intcreſt 
me enry's propotal rejected; and would by that 
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e approach of obſtinacy be in- 
The event juitificd her prucl ence. When the 


Joined to that kingdom, 


his choice, and jealous of 
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Engliſh ambaſſador made the ſame offer to the duke of 
Brittany, he received for anſwer, in the name of that 
prince, that having to long acted the part of protector 
and guardian to Henry during his youth and adverſe 
f,rmmne, he had ex} pected from a monarch of ſuch- vir- 
tue, more affectual aſſiſtance in his preſent diſtreſſes, 
than a barren offer of a mediation, which ſuſpended not 
the progreſs of the French arms: that if Henry's grati- 
tude were not ſufficient to engage him in ſuch a meaſure, 
his Pr. Kence, as hing of England, thould diſcover to 
him the pernicious conſe uences attending the conqueſt 
of Brittany, and its being annexed toy the crown of 
France: that this King om, already too powerful, would 
be enabled, by ſo great an acceſſion of force, to diſplay, 
to the ruin of England, that hoſtile diſpoſſtion, which 
had always fubliited hetween thoſe rival nations: that 
Brittany, fo uſeful an ally, which by its ſituation, gave 
the Ungliſh an entrance into the heart of France, bring 
would be equally enabled, irom 

to diſturb, eicher by pita ies or naval ar- 
the commerce and peace of England: and 
that, it che duke rejected Henry" 0 mediation, it pro- 
Ct ee neither from an inclination to a war, which he 
experienced to be ruinous to him, nor from a confidence 
in his own force, which he knew to be much inferior to 
that of the enemy ; bur, on the contrary, from a ſenſe 


ite ſitusti n, 
maments, 


Of his preſent neceſſities, which mult engage che king to 
act the Part of his COniecerate, rather than that of a 


mecdtator. 

This anſwer being commumcated to the king, he 
abandoned not the plan which he had formed: he only 
concluded, that more time was requiſite to quell the 
obitinacy of the Bretons, and make them ſubmit to 
rcaſon. And when he le nes that the people of Brit- 
tany anxious of their duke's ſafety, had formed a tu- 
multuary army of ſixty thouſand men, and had obliged 
the French to raiſe the lies ze of Nantz, he lortificd him- 
teit tne more in his opi nion N, that the court of France 
would be reduced, by on Atiplicd obltacles and difficul- 
ties, to abandon the project of reducing Brittany to ſub- 
Ir Ction. He CO ntinued theretore 11s cher ne of nego- 

ciation, and by that mene cap ed lamielt to be de- 
ceived by the artifices of the French: miniſtry; who 
ſtill pretending pacific intentions, ſent lord Barnard 
Daubigney, a Scotchman of quality, to London, and 
prefic ty Hengy not to be diic ouraged in otfering his 
mediation to the court of Brittany. The king on his 
part, dilpaiched another embaſly, conliſting of Urſwic, 
the abbot of Avingdon, and Sir Richard Lonſtal, who 
carried new pro polals for an amicable -treaty. No ef- 
fectual ſuccours, mean while, were provided for the 
diſtreſſed Bretons. Lord Woodville, brother to the 
quecn-dowager, having aſked leave to railc tecretly a 
body of volunteers, and to tranſport them into Brittany, 
met with a refufal from the king, who was delirous of 
preſerving the appearance of a Arict ncutrality. That 
nobleman, however, flill perſiſted in its purpoſe. He 
went over to the Iſle of Wight, of which he was go- 
vernor, levicd a body of four hundred men, and having 
at laſt obtained, as is ſuppoſed, the lecret permiſſion of 
Henry, failed with them to Brittany. This emterprize 
proved iatal to the leader, and brought ſmall relief to 
the unnappy duke. The Bretons rath y engaged in a 
general action with the French at St. Aubin, on the 28th 
ol July, in which they, were worſted. Woodville and 
all che Euglih were put to the Iword ; together with a 
body of Bretons, „no bad been accoutred in the garb 
ot Eine in order to itrike a greater terror into 
he French. The duke of Orleans, the prince of 
Orange, and many other pertuns of rank, were taken 
Priſoncts: : and the nutitery force of Brittany was totally 
broken. The death of the duke Francis II. which 
happened on the gth of September following, threw, 
a(l4irs into till greater confuſion, and ſeemed to threaten 
the tate n hich a 2 final ſubjcction the crown of France. 
On the death of the du c, Henry determined to aſſiſt 
his daughter againtt all oppolers; and therefore he 
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ſummoned a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter, which 
he perſuaded to grant him a conſiderable ſubſidy *, This 
ſupply, though voted by parliament, involved the king 
in unexpected difficulties, The counttes of Durham 
and York, provoked by the oppreflions under which 
they had laboured, after the ſuppreſſion of Simnel's re- 
bellion, reſiſted the commiſſioners who were appointed 
to levy the tax. The commiſſioners, terriked with this 
appearance of fedition, mad- application to the earl of 
Northumberland, and deſired of him advice and aſſiſt- 
ance in the execution ot their office. That nobleman 
thought the matter ot importance enough to conſult the 
king; who, unwilling to yield to the humours of a dil- 
contented populace, and foreſceing the pernicious con- 
Icquences of ſuch a precedent, renewed his orders for 
ſtrictly levying the impoſition. 
moned together the juſtices and chief frecholders, and 
delivered the king's commands in the moſt impexious 
terms, which, he thought, would enforce obedience, 


a} 


Northumberland ſum— 


but which tended only to provoke the peopls, and make 


them believe htm the adviſer ot thole orders which he 
delivered to them . They betook themſelves to arms, 
attacked Northumberland in his houſe, and put him to 
death. Their mutinous humour then prompted them 
to declare ugainft the king himſeli; and being infligated 
by John à Chamber, a ſeditious fellow of low birth, 
they choſe Sir John Egremond their leader, and pre- 
pared themſelves for a vigorous reſiſtancr. Henry not 
diſmayed with this inſurreftion, immediately levied a 
force, which he put under the command of the earl of 
Surrey, whom he had freed from confinement, and re- 
ceived into favour. His intention was to fend down 
theſe troops, in order to check the progreſs of the re- 
bels; while he himſelf ſhould follow with a great body, 
Surrey having come vp with the 1nfurgents, ſoon put 
them to the rout. John à Chamber was taken priſoner, 


and afterwards executed with ſome of his accomplices ; | 


Sir John Egremond fled to the ducheſs of Burgundy, 
who gave him protection; and the greater number of 
the rebels were pardoned. 


Henry imagined, when he obtained this grant from | 


parliament, that he ſhould be able to terminate the 
affair of Brittany; but before he proceeded to violent 
neafures, he reſolved to try what might yet be done by 
negociation. 
ſtill multiplied, and became every day more urgent; fo 
that he ſound himſelt obliged to ſupport them. On the 
death of the duke, the J rench had revived ſome anti- 
quated claims to the dominion of the duchy; and as the 
duke of Orleans was now captive in France, their for- 
mer pretence for hoſtilities could no longer ſerve as a 
cover to their ambition. The king reſolved, therefore, 


to engage as auxiliary to Brittany; and to conſult the 


intereſts as well as deſires of his people, by oppoſing 
himſelf to the progreſs of the French power. Beſides 
entering into a league with Maximihan, and another 
with Ferdinand, he levied a body of ſix thouſand troops, 
wich an intention of tranſporting them into Brittany. 
For their ſervice the young ducheſs engaged to deliver 
into his hands two ſea-port towns, there to remain till 
ſhe ſhould entirely refund the charges of the armament, 
The forces arrived in Brittany in March 1489, under 
the command of lord Willoughby, of Broke; and 
made the Bretons, during ſome time, maſters of the 
field. The French retired into their garriſons, and 
expected, by dilatory meaſures, to waſte the fire of the 
Engliſh, and diſguſt them with the enterprize. The 
ſcheme was well laid, and met with fuccels. Lord 
Broke found ſuch diſcord and confuſion in the councils 
of Brittany, that no meaſures could be concerted for 
any undertaking; no ſupply obtained; no proviſions, 
carriaccs, artillery, or military ſtores procured. Ihe 
Whole court was rent into factions: no one miniſter had 


—_ 


The diſtreſſes of the Bretons, however, 


acquired the aſcendant: and whatever project was 
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* Polydore Vergil, p. 579, ſays, that this impoſition was 
„ Capitaton tax; the other hiſtorlans ſay, it Was a tax of two 
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formed by one, was ſine to be traverſe! by 
The KEngliſh, diſconcerted in every enterprize by fer 
animolities and uncertain counſels, returned home ic. 
having been in Brittany ten months, the time füt, 
for their ſtay in that country; leaving only a pe 
riſon in thoſe towns which had been confined to 1 
Thus Brittany was left entirely at tue mercy 7 
enemy, 25 

In the beginning of 1400, the young duckeſ; v. 
married by proxy to Maximilian, king of the Roman 
and the ducheſs thenceforth aſſumed the tile of thy. 
of the Romans, But this magnificent appellation u 


not; 


; 
» 
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all the gained by her marriage. Maximilian, deſtins 
; - . b y — * . . end. 
06i troops and money, and embarraſſed with the cant 
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nual revolts of the Flemings, could ſend no ſuccate 5 
ko os 4:14 L 


his diſtreſſed conſort; while d'Albert, enraced at th 
Preference given to his rival, ack rted his Cauſe, and 
received the French into Nantz, the moſt im. 


place in the duchy. 


an' 
* 114 


Anne appeared deſtructive to the grandeur, and n 
ſecurity, of the French monarch; white that prince, 
poſſeſhing Flanders on the one hand, and Pritany on 
the other, might thus, from both quarters, make in. 
roads into the heart of the country ; the only remedy 
for theſe evils appeared to be the diltolution of the tu 
marriages, which had been celebrated, but not config 
mated ; and the eſpouſal of the duchefs of Brittany by 
the king of France. It was neceflary that this expe 
dient, which had not been foreſeen by any court in 
Europe, and which they were all ſo much intereſed t 
oppole, ſhould be kept a profound ferret, and ſhould 
be diſcovered to the world only by the full execution of 
it. The meaſures of the French miniitry in the con- 
duct of this delicate enterprize were wiſe and political 
While they preſſed Brittany with all the rigours af war, 
they ſecretly gained the count of Dunois, who poſſlſed 
great authority with the Bretons; and having allo en- 
gaged in their intereſts the prince of Orange, conlm- 
german to the ducheſs, they gave him his liberty, and 
lent him into Brittany, Theſe partizans, ſupported oy 
other emiſſaries of France, prepared the minds of mea 
for the great revolution projected, and diſplayed all the 
advantages of a union with the French monarchy. 
They repreſented to the barons of Brittany, that ther 
country, harraſſed during ſo many years with perpetual 
war, had need of ſome repoſe, and of a folid and laſting 
peace with the only power that was formidable to them: 
that their alliance with Maximilian was not able to a 
ford them even preſent protection; and, by clotely 
uniting them to power which was rival to the greatne!s 
of France, fixed them in perpetual eamity with that 
potent monarchy: that their vicinity expoſed them firlt 
to the inroads of the enemy; and the happieſt ccc 
which, in ſuch a ſituation, could befal them, would be 
to attain a peace, though by a final ſubjection to France, 
and by the loſs of that liberty tranſmitted to them from 
their anceſtors : and that any other expedient, COMP 
tible with the honour of the ſtate, and their duty to their 
ſovercign, was preferable to a ſcene of ſuch done, 
devaſtation, and bloodſhed. : 2 
The Bretons were influenced by theſe ſuggeſtions; 
but the chief difficulty lay in ſurmounting the Prejudice 
of the young ducheſs herſelf. That princess had im- 
bibed a ſtrong prepoſlefſion againſt the Frenc" _ 
particularly againſt Charles, the author of all the cas 
mitics which, from her carlieſt infancy, had belallen bet 
family. She had alfo fixed her affections on Maximl- 
lian; and as the deemed him her huſband, ſhe cou. 
3 . 1 violating 
not, without incurring the greateſt guilt, and. ! 1 
the moſt ſolemn engagements, contract a marriage 
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ſhillings in the pound. 
+ Bacon, p. 598. 
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r perſon. In order, therefore, to overcome This, however, was nat practicable ; for England it- 
inacy Charles liberated the duke of Orleans“ J ſelf was not free from domeſtic diſcontents ; and in 
oy M areſchal Ricux, and chancellor Montau- Scotland, the death of Henry's friend and ally James III. 


anv 0 er 


hci 0 


. | 
2149. reconciled by his mediation; and thele rival y who had been murdered by his rebellious ſubjects, had 
ban Were 


79 concurred with the prince ef Orange and the made way for the ſucceſſion of his ſon James IV. who 
min "= 2 Dunois, in preſſing the concluſion of a mar- was « devoted to the French intereſt, and would ſurely be 
_— u Charles. BY their ſuggeſtion, Charles ad- I alarmed at any important progreſs of the Engliſh arms. 
age 4 with a pow erful army, and inveſted Rennes, at | All theſs obvious conſiderations had no influence on the 
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__ . 
wo the reſidence of the ducheſs ; who, aftailed on Parliament. Inflamed by the ideas of ſubduing France, d 
that _ 5 f Andi. 18 none to ſupport her 1 10 her laud- and of enrich! ng them {elves | oY the ipolls of that king- * 
zl fe ty, at laſt opened the gates of the city, þ dom, they gave into the ſnare prepared for them, and * 
x 33 4 to efpoule the King of France, They were V oted the ſup piy which the king demanded. To 1 1 | 
- ingly married at Langey in Tovraine ; conducted | teenths were granted; and the better to enable his vaſ- m 
* Dennis, where ſhe was crowned ; thence made ] lals and nobility to attend him, an act was paſſed, em- 7 | 
ver entry into ! d aris, amidit the Joyful acclamations of powering them to {ell their eſtates, without paying any Fi 
the peop le, who regarded this marriage as the moſt | fines for alienation. f | is 
proſperous event that could have befallen the monarchy. 1 us ſupported, the king croſſed the ſea and arrived 4% 
ü ict) had now reaſon to reproach himſelf with mil- | at Calais on the 6th of October, 1492, with an army 44 
ce at in this important tranſaction; and though the of twenty-five thouſand foot, and ſixtecn hundred horſe, bY 
10 1 1 terminated in a manner which he could not | which he put under the command of the duke of Bed- it 
- ecifely foreſer, his negligence in leaving his moſt uſe- ford and the earl of Oxford : but as ſome inferred, from 1 


10 ally fo long expo! ied to the invaſion of ſuperior his opening the campaign in ſo late a ſcaſon, that peace : 
| power) could not but appear, on reflection, the reſult would ſoon be concluded berween the crowns, he was 19 + 
of timid C2 non and narrow politi ics. Henry's avarice | delirous of luggelting a contrary inference. © He had 1 1 
kad prompted him to act in this neglectful manner; } © come over, he ſaid, eto make an entire conqueſt 
but even in his pre ſent diſappointments he fought the “ of France, which was not the work of one ſummer. 
Action of this ruling paſſion. On pretence of a || © It was therefore of no conſequence at what ſeaſon he 
French war, he iſſued (July 7) a commiltion for levy- began the invaſion; , eipectally as he had Calais for 
ing a bene evolence on his people; a ſpecies of taxation |} winter quarters.” As if he had ſcriouſly intended 
waich kad been ab hined by a recent law of Rich. III. this enterprize, he inſtantly marched into the enemy's 
Tis violence fell chiefly on the commercial part of the count ry, and laid fiege to Boulogne : but notwithſtand- 
nati , wo were pe oficfied of the ready Money. Lon- ng this appearance of hoſtility, there had been ſecret Wt 
don al ve contributed near ten thouſand pounds. Arch- gy advances made towards peace above three months be- 8 
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biſhop Morton, the chancellor, inttructed the commiſ- | fore; and commiſſioners had been appointed to treat of 1 1 
8 to employ a dilemma, in which every one might ; the terms. The better to reconcile the minds of men 1 
be comprchended: if the perſons applied to lived fru- | to this unexpected meaſure, the king's ambaſſadors ar- | 
eal'y, they were told, that their parſimony muſt neceſ- | nved in the camp from the Low Countries, and informed iff 
anly nave enriched them: if their method of living f him that Maximilian was in no readineſs to join him; 10 
were {;lendid and hoſpital, they were concluded to be | nor was any aililtance to be expected from that quarter. (248 
— nt on account of their expences. Soon after meſſengers came from Spa: 1, and brought We * 
"The king ſummoned the Parliament to meet at Weſt- neus of a peace concluded between that kingdom and 9 
minſter on the 271h of October, and he even expected j France, in which Charles had made a ceſhon of the Wh 
to enrich himſcli 3 by working on their paſſions | counties of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne to Ferdinand. 1 
and prejudices. 2 knew the ditpleaſure which the; Though theſe articles of intelligence were carefully diſ- Be! 
Engitth ha ay ed *gainlt | V rance on account of the | perſed throughout the army, the king was ſtill appre- 1 
acquiition of Brittany: and he teok care to inſiſt on j henſive leſt a ſudden peace, after ſuch magnificent pro- 4 
chat topic, in the ſpeech which he himſelf pronounced g mites and high expectations, might expole him to re- 1 | 
he pariiament He told them that France had pro- proach. In order the more eflectually to cover the | pi 
reved to a Contempt of England, and had refuſed to intended meaſures, he ſecretly engaged the marquis of Wh 
pay the tribute which Lewis XI. had mipulated to Lorſet, together with twenty- -three perſons of diſtinc- | by: 
Edward IV. that it became fo warlike a nation as the I tion, to preſent him a petition for agreeing to a treat . 4 
Loglih to be rouzed. by this indi; gnity, and not to limit J with France. The pretence was founded on the late | „ 
lhcir pretenſions merely to repelling the injury: that, | {eaſon of the year, the difficulty of ſupplying the army i 


or his part, he was determined to lay claim to the | at Calais during winter, the obſtacles which arole in the 
crown of France, and to maintain by force of arms fo | fiege of Boulogne, and the deſertion of thoſe allies whoſe 
Juſt a title, tranſmitted to him by his anceſtors : that aſiſtance had been molt relied on. 
Creſſy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, were ſulficient to in- In conſequence of theſe preparatory ſteps, the biſhop 
ſtruct them in their ſuperiority over the enemy; nor did 3 of Exeter and lord Daubigny were ſent to confer at 
he deſp ar of a Kung new names to the glorious cata- Elſtaples with the mareſchal de Cordes, and to put the 
logue: that a king of France had been priſoner in | finiſh:ag hand to the treaty. A few days ſufficed for 
London, and 2 king of England had been crowned at | that. purpoſe : the demands of Henry were wholly pe- 
Paris; event ; which ſhould animate them to an emu- | cuniary ; and the king of France, who deemed cl 
ation ot ike giory with that which had been enjoyed peaccable poſſeſſion of Brittany an equivalent to auy 
by their forefathers, : that the domeſtic dillentions of | ſum, readily agreed to the propoſals, He engaged to 
gland had been the ſole cauſe of her loft ling thele fo- pay Henry ſeven hundred and forty-five thouſand 
reign dominions; and ker prefent internal union would | crowns, near four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling of 
CO Sidi al meaus of recovering them; that where our preſent money; partly as a reimburſement of the 
ting honour was in view, and ſuch an important ſums advanced to Brittany, partly as arrears of the pen- 
ate " it became not brave men to repine at the fion due to Edward IV. And te ſtipulated a yearly 
ing ot a little treaſure ; and that, for bis part, he | penſion to Henry and his heirs, of twenty-five thou- 
> Eitr mined to make the war maintain itſelf; and | ſand crowns +. 
. by the invaſion of ſo opulent a kingdom as The ſituation of affairs now ſeemed to promiſe peace 
5 co increaſe rather than diminiſh, the riches of | and tranquillity to England: but the ducheſs of Bur- 


the 
nation. gundy, full of reſentment tor the depreſſion of her fa- 
mily 
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* The « duke of () 


ducheſs; leans had formerly been a ſuitor to the || tereſt at the court of Brittany in ſavour of Charles. 


ing obtained his freedom, he employed his in- | + According to Hume, Maximilian was, if he pleaſed, com- 
X 5 I prehended 
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mily and its partizans, rather irritated than difcouraged ] arid in order to provide at ct for his digg ..s - 
by the ill ſucceſs of her paſt enterprizes, was deter- curity, gave him a guard for his perſon, ; 
mined; at leaſt, to diſturb that government which ſhe | Congreſal accepted the office of captain, . 
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found it ſo difficult to ſubvert, By means of her emiſ- | courters readily embraced a fiction which 2 ” 


ſaries ſhe propagated a report that her nephew Kichdrd Þ reign thought it his intereſt to adopt: } 


Plantagenet, duke of York, had efcaped from the | 
Tower, when his eldeſt brother was murdered, and that 
he till lay ſomewhere concealed : and finding this ru- 
mour, however improbable, to be received by the peo- 
ple, ſhe had been looking out for ſome young man 
proper to perſonate that unfortunate prince. One 
Warbec, a renegado Jew of Tournay, who had been 
carried by ſome buſineſs to London in the reign of 
Edward IV. had there a fon born to him. Having 
had opportunities of being known to the king, and ob- 
taining his favour, he prevailed with that prince to ſtand 
godfather to his fon, to whom he gave the name of 
Peter, corrupted after the Flemiſh manner, into Peter- 
kin, or Perkin. It was by ſome believed that Edward, 
among his amorous adventures, had a fecret commerce 
with Warbec's wife; and people thence accounted for 
that reſemblance, which was afterwards remarked, be- 
tween young Perkin and the monarch. Some years 
after the birth of this child, Warbec returned to Tour- 
nay ; where Perkin his ſon did not long remain, but by 
different accidents was carried from place to place, and 
his birth and fortunes became unknown, and difficult to 
be traced by the inquiries of the moſt diligent ſcruti- 
nizers. The variety of his adventures had happily fa- 
voured the natural verſatility and ſagacity of his genius; 
and he ſeemed to be a youth perfectly fitted to act any 
part, or aſſume any character. In this light he had 
been repreſented to the ducheſs of Burgundy, who, 
{truck with the concurrence of ſo many circumſtances 
ſuited to her purpoſe, defired to be made acquainted 
with the man on whom the already began to ground 
her hopes of ſucceſs. She found him to exceed her 
moſt ſanguine expectations; ſo comely did he appear in 
his perſon, ſo graceful in his air, fo courtly in his ad- 
dreſs, ſo full of docility and good ſenſe in his behaviour 
and converſation. The leſſons neceſſary to be taught 
him, in order to his perſonating the duke of York, 
were ſoon learned by a youth of fuch quick apprehen- 
ſion ; but as the ſeaſon ſeemed not then favourable for 
his enterprize, Margaret, in order the better to conceal 
him, ſent him, under the care of lady Brampton, into 
Portugal, where he remained a year in a manner ſe— 
queſtered from the prying eyes of European courtiers. 
As a war was now expected to break out between the 
kingdoms of France and England, that circumſtance 
ſeemed to afford a proper opportunity for the diſcovery 
of this new phænomenon; and Ireland, which ſtill re- 
tained its attachment to the houſe of York, was choſen 
as the proper place for his firſt appearance“. He 
landed at Corke; and affuming the name of Richard 
Plantagenet, drew to him partizans among that credu— 
lous people. He wrote letters to the earls of Deſmond 
and Kildare, inviting them to join his party: he diſ— 
perſed every where the ſtrange intelligence of his eſcape 
from the. cruelty of his uncle Richard : and the people | 
began to make him the general ſubject of their diſ- 
courſe, and the object of their friendſhip and favour. 
The news of the pretended duke of York ſoon 
reached France ; and Charles, prompted by the ſecrer 
ſolicitations of the ducheſs of Burgundy, and the in- 
trigues of Frion, one of Henry's ſecretaries, who had 
deſerted his ſervice, ſent Perkin an invitation to repair 
to him at Paris. He received him with all the marks 
of regard due to the duke of York ; ſettled on him a 
handiome penſion, aſſigned him magnificent lodgings, 
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prehended in Henry's treaty ; but he diſdained to be, in any 
reſpect, beholden to an ally of whom he thought he had reaſon 
to complain: he made a ſeparate peace with France, and ob- 
tained reſtitution of Artois, Franche Compte, and Charolois, 
which had been ceded as the dowry of his daughter when ſhe 
vw. afhanged to the king of France. 
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plihments, as well as the ſingular adventures 


| which he 141 0/21 
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erkin, both; 
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his deportment and perſonal qualities, ſuppor: 1 1 
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prepoſſeſſion which was ſpread abroad of his rv 
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orec ; and the whole kingdo: was full of the X00 


<nts, as well as the {ingy Ares and mi. 
ortunes, of the young Plantagener. Thus Perk 
7 5 Ferkin;; 
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account gained credit in France and in Emus ...; | 
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the impoſtor began to entertain hopes of final f cceſ⸗ | 
nis undertakings f. * F 
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Some time alter a peace was concluded 
France and England at Elſtaples, and Henry applied t 
have Perkin put into his hands; but Charles no! cho 
ing to betray him, would only agree to diſmißz hn 
The prctended Nichard now retired to the Auchels of 
V1, unAy, and Craving her protection and Ade 
offered to lay beſore her all the proofs of that birth 1 

„ princeſs affected Ignotance 
of his ; cruions: even put on the appearence of dl 
rſt ; and having, as ſhe laid, been already deceived 
by Simnel, ſhe was determined nevei gain to be * 
duced by any impoſtor. She defired beture li the 
world to be iuitructed in his reaſons for aſfun » the 
name which he bore ; ſeemed to examine cvery circyn. 
ſtance with the moſt ſcrupulous nicety ; put mam var. 
ticular queſtions to him; affected aftonihhment ar bs 
anſwers; and at laſt, after long and ſevere ſcrutiny 
burſt out into joy and admiration at his wonderful del. 
verance, embraced him as her nephew, tlie true ima 
of Edward, the ſole heir of the Plantagener:, and tj 
legitimate ſucceſſor to the throne of England. In the 
beginning of 1493, ſhe aſſigned him an cquipage fut 
to his pretended birth; appointed him a guard of tin 
halberdiers; engaged every one to pay Court to hin 
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and on all occalions honoured him with the appellation 
of the White Roſe of England. The Flemings, moved 
by the authority which Margaret, both from her rank 


$3) 


and perſonal character, enjoyed among them, readily 
adopted the fiction of Perkin's royal delcent, And the 
Fngliſh, from their great communication with the Loy 
Countries, were every day more and more prepolicilcd 
in favour of Perkin, Several of the Engliſh nobu 
alto came into the icheme ; particularly lord ERz-M aA. 
ter, Sir Simon Montfort, Sir Thomas "Thwaitc:, be- 
trayed their inclination towards him: Sir William Stag- 
ley himic!f, lord Chamberlain, who had been ! active 
in raiſing Henry to the throne, entertained the project 
of a revolt in favour of his enemy . dir Rovert Cu— 
ford and William Barley were ſtill more open in taetr 
mtaſures: they went over to Flanders, were 1-4r0- 
duced by the duckels of Burgundy to die Ace 
of Perkin, and made him a ter wer of their {ervices, 
Clifford wrote back to England, that he Kne pTA 
the perſon of Richard, duke bf York, that is Young 
man was undoubtedly that prince hiniſelt, and thet no 
circumſtance of his ſtory was expoled to the leaſt dift- 
culty. Such pofitive intelligence, conver e:l by a pet- 
ſon of rank and character, was ſufficient, witn many, © 
excite the attention of the moſt indifferent. I he uncle 
nation was held in ſuſpence; a regular conſpiracy bs 
formed againſt the king's authority; and a co:relpoi” 
dence ſertled between the malecontents in Kander, and 
thoſe in this country. The king being informed of al : 
theſe particulars, endeavoured to aſcertain the death a | 
the real duke of York, and to confirm the opinion ves 
had always prevailed with regard to that ons = | 
harte: ? Jul 
perſons had been employed by Richard in the c 
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* Polydore Verg. p. 589. Ny” 
Iltis recorded by Hume, that Sir George Nev!! 
Taylor, and above a hundred gentlemen more, We 
in order to offer their ſervices wo him. 

1 Bacon, p. 608. 


„ Sir forn 
Dirie 
it to Paris 


of his nepherws, ke could give eviderice with regard to it: 

were Sir James Tyrrel, to whom he had com: -*tred 
11 nent of the Tower for that purpoſe, and who 
had Teen the dead princes; Foreſt and Dighton, who 
"orrarcd the crime; and the prieſt who buried the 
PE. Tyrrel and Dighton alone were alive, and 
_ loreed in the ſame ſtory ; but as the prieſt was dead, 
i as the bodies were ſuppoſed to have been removed 
vl Richard's orders, from the place where they were 
got interred, and could not now be found, ir was not 
in Henry's power to put the fact, ſo much as he withed, 
beyond all doubt and controverſy. ic 
noſe wretches were, however, publiſhed. He diſperſed 
his {pies to different parts of Flanders and England ; he 
-nzaged.many to pretend that they had embraced Per- 
kin's party ; he directed them to inſinuate themſelves 
ino the confidence of the young man's friends; in pro- 
portion as they conveyed intelligence of any confpirator, 
be bribed his retainers. His domeſtic ſervants, nay, 
ſometimes his confeſſor, and by theſe means traced up 
ſme other confederate : Clifford himſelf he engaged, 
by the hope of rewards and pardon, to betray the ſecrets 
committed to him ; the more truſt he gave to any of 
bis ſpies, the higher reſentment did he fezgn againſt 
them; ſome of them he even cauſed to be publicly ana- 
chematized, in order the better to procure them the 
confidence of his enemies: and in the iſſue, the whole 
plan of the conſpiracy was clearly laid before him ; and 
the pedigree, adventures, and life, of the pretended 
duke of York. This part of the ſtory was immediately 
publiſhed for the ſatistaction of the nation; but the con- 
ſpirators were reſerved for a ſurer vengeance *. Henry 
then defired the arch-duke Philip to deliver up Warbec ; 
but the arch-duke abſolutely refuſed, fo that Henry or- 
dered his ſubjects not to trade with the Flemings, and 
even baniſhed the Flemings out of England: the arch- 
duke in return, baniſhed the Engliſh out of Flanders. 
Sir Robert Clifford was now, in 1494, directed to 


at the king's feet while he fat in council; craving par- 
don for paſt offences, and offering to atone for them by 
any ſervices which ſhould be required of him. Henry 
then told him, that the beſt proof he could give of pe- 
nitence, and the only ſervice he could now render him, 
was the full confeſſion of his guilt, and the diſcovery of 
All his accomplices, however diſtinguiſhed by rank or 
character. Encoureged by this exhortation, Clifford 
accuſed Sir William Stanley, lord Chamberlain, then 
prelent, as his chief abettor; and offered to lay before 
the council the full proof of his guilt, Stanley himſelf 
could not diſcover more ſurprize than was affected by 
Henry on the occaſion. He received the intelligence 
* abſolutely falſe and incredible; that a man, to whom 
he was in a great meaſure beholden for his crown, and 
even for his life ; a man to whom by every honou rand 
favour he had endeavoured to expreſs his gratitude ; 
Wwhofe brother, the earl of Derby, was his own father- 


lis perſon, by creating him lord Chamberlain: that this 
man, enjoying his full confidence and affection, not ac- 
tated by any motive of diſcontent or apprehenſion, 
ſhould engage in a conſpiracy againſt him. Clifford 
Tas therefore exhorted to weigh well the conſequences 
of his accuſation ; but as he perſiſted in the fame poſi- 
ave alleverations, Stanley was committed to cuſtody, 
nl was ſoon after examined before the council. He 
denied not the guilt imputed to him by Clifford : he did 
ow endeavour to extenuate it; whether he thought 
rank and open confeſſion would ſerve as an 
CO, or truſted to his preſent connections and his 

mer ſervices for pardon and ſecurity. But princes 
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* 
8 r in the ſame inſtant he arreſted Fitzwalter, Mont- 
* be 1 twaites, _ with William Daubeny, Robert 
"Rs 0 L homas Cre enor, and Thomas Aſt wood. All theſe 
in adbe agned, convicted, and condemned for hign treaſon, 
ring and promiſing aid to Perkin. Montford, Ratcliff, 


and D lung ale 8 
aubeny, were immediately executed: Fitzwalter was 


The depoſitions of 
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are often apt to regard great ſervices as 4 ground of 
jealouſy, eſpecially if accompanied with a craving and 
reſtleſs diſpoſition in the perſon who has performed 
them. The general diſcontent alſo, and mutinous hu- 
mour of the people, ſeemed to require ſome great ex- 
ample of ſeverity. And as Stanley was one of the moſt 
opulent ſubjects in the kingdom, being poſſeſſed of 
above three thouſand pounds a-year in land, and forty 
thouland marks in plate and money, beſides other pro- 
perty of great value, the proſpect of ſo rich a forfeiture, 
lays Hume, was deemed no {mall motive for Henry's 
proceeding to extremities againſt him. After ſix weeks 
delay, which was interpoſed in order to ſhew that the 
king was reitrained by doubts and ſcruples, the priſoner 
was brought to his trial; condemned and ſhortly after 
be headed, on the 15th of February, 1495. The fate 
of Stanley made great impreſſion on the kingdom, and 
{truck all the partizans of Perkin with the deepeſt diſ- 
may. From Clifford's deſertion they found that all 
their ſecrets were betrayed; and as it appeared that 
Stanley, while he ſeemed to live in the greateſt confi- 
dence with the king, had been continually ſurrounded 
by ſpies, who reported and regiſtered every action in 
which he was engaged; nay, every word which fell 
from him: a gencral diſtruſt took place, and all mutual 
confidence was deſtroyed, even among intimate friends 
and acquaintance, No one knew but that his actions 
and convertation were regiſtered, and tranſmitted to the 
king's council. 

Perkin now found that the king's authority daily 
gained ground among the people, and. that his own pre- 
tenſions were becoming obſolete ; therefore he reſolved 
to attempt ſomething which might revive the hopes and 
expectations of his partizans. Having collected a band 
of . outlaws, pirates, robbers, and neceſſitous perſons of 
all nations, to the number of ſix hundred men, he put 
to Jea, with a reſolution of making a deſcent in Eng- 


come over privately to England, and to throw himlc;: 


n- lau; to whom he had even committed the truſt of 


| ail his correſpondence with the nobility was cut off by 


land, and of exciting the common people to arms, ſince 


Henry's vigllance and ſeverity. Having received in- 
formation chat the king had made a progreſs to the 
north, he caſt anchor on the coaſt of Kent, and ſent 
ſomce 0! his retatners aſhore, who invited the country 
people to join him. The gentlemen of Kent aſſembled 
lome troops to oppoſe him, but they purpoſed to do 
| more efJenrizl ſervice than by repelling the invaſion : 
they carried the femblance of friendſhip to Perkin, and 
invited him to come himſclt athore, in order to take the 
command over them. But the youth, always on his 
guard, obſerving more order and regularity in their 
movements, than couid be ſuppoſed in new levied forces 
who had taken arms againſt eſtabliſhed authority, refuſed 
to entruſt himicif into their hands: and the Kentiſh 
troops, deſparing ot ſucceſs in their ſtratagem, fell up- 
on ſuch of his retainers as were already landed. Beſides 
tome whom they flew, they took a hundred and fifty 
priſoners. Theſe were tried and condemned; and all 
of them executed by orders from the king. 

A parliament was ſummoned this year in England, 
and another in Ireland; and ſome remarkable laws were 
paſſcd in both countries. The Engliſh parliament 
enacted, that no perſon, who ſhould by arms or other- 
wiſe aſſiſt the king from the time being, ſhould ever 
afterwards, either by courſe of law or act of parliament, 
be attainted for ſuch an inſtance of obedience. This 
ſtature might be expoſed to ſome cenſure, as favourable 
to uſurpers; but Henry, conſcious of his difputed title, 
promoted this law, in order to ſecure his partizans againſt 
all events; but as he had himſelf obſerved a contrary 
practice with regard to Richard's adherents, he had 
reaſon to apprehend, that during the violence which 
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ſent over to Calais, and detained in cuſtody; but being de- 
tected in practiſing on his keeper for an eſcape, he ſoon after 
underwent the ſame fate. The reſt were pardoned, together 
with William Worſeley, dean of St. Paul's, and ſome others, 
who had been accuſed and examined, but not brought to pub- 


lic trial. Polvdore Vergil, p. 592. 
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uſually enſues on public convulſions, his example rather 
than his law would, in cale of a new revolution, be 7 8 
lowed by his enemies. This parliament alſo paſſed a 
act, empowering the king to levy, by courſe of law, a 
the ſums which any perſon had agreed to pay by way of 
benevolence : a ſtatute by which "that arbitrary method 
of taxation was indirectly authorized and juſtified. The 
king's authority appeared equally prevalent and uncon- 
trolled in Ireland. Sir Edward Poynings had been ſent 
over to that country, with an intention of quelling the 
partizans of the houſe of Yorx, and of reducing the na- 
tives to ſubjection. He was not ſvpported by forces 
ſufficient for that enterprize : the Iriln, by flying into 
their woods, moraiies and mountains, for tome time 
cluded his efforts: but Poynings ſummoned a pari:a- 
ment at Dublin, where he was more Jucceistul. He 
paſſed that memorable {tatute, which ſtill bears his name, 
and which eſtabliſhes the authority of the Engliſh go- 
vernment in Ircland. By this ſtatute all the former 
laws of England were made to be of force in Ireland; 
and no bill can be introduced into the Infh parliament, 
unlels it previouſly receives the ſanction of the council 
of England, This latter claule ſcems calculated for en- 
ſuring the dominion of the Enghth ; but was really 
granted at the defire of the Iri commons, who in- 
tended by that means to ſecure themſelves from the 
tyranny of their lords, particularly of {uch Irutenants or 
deputies as were of Iriſh birth? 

Perkin having been repulied from the coaſt of Kent, 
retired into Flanders; but as he found it impoſſible to 
procure ſubſiſtence for himſelf and his followers, while 
he remained in tranquillity, he made an attempt upon 
Ireland; but not meeting with a friendly reception, he 
bent his courſe towards Scotland, and preſented hiimſelf 
to James IV. who then fat on the throne of that King- 
dom. He had been previouſly recommended to this 
prince by the king of France, who was diſgulied 
ſome part of Henry's conduct; and this recommenda- 
tion was ſeconded by Maximilian. The countenance 
given to Perkin by theſe princes, procured him a fa- 
vourable reception with the king of Scotland, who al- 
ſured him̃ that whatever he was, he never ſhould repent 
putting himſelf into his hands: the inſinuating addreſs 
and plauſible behaviour of the youth himſelt, ſcem to 
have gained himſelf credit and authority, Jame S, Whom 
years had nor yet taught diſtruſt or caution, was Izduced 
to believe the ſtory of Perkin's birth and adventures; ; 
and he carried his confidence ſo far, as to give him in 
marriage the lady Catharint Gordon, daughter of the 
carl of Huntley, and related to himicit; a young lady, 
eminent for her virtue as well as for her beauty and en- 
gaging manners. 

Fhortly after, in the ſpring of 1496 +, James made 
an inroad into England; and carried Perkin along with 
him, in hopes that the appearance of the pretended 
prince might raiſe an inſurrection in the northern coun- 
ties. Perkin himſelf diiperſed a manifeſto, in which he 
ſet forth his own ſtory, and craved the aſſiſtance of all 
his ſubjects in expelling the ulurper, whole tvranny and 
mal- 4455 ſtration, whole depretlion of the nobility by 
the elevation of mean perſons, whole oppreſſion of the 

cople by multiphied unpolitions and vexations, had 
juſtly, he ſaid, rendered him odious to all men. Per— 
kin's pretenſions were not well reccived; ſo that he 
became rather an unwelcome gueſt, "The ravages 
committed by the borderers, ſtruck a terror into all 
men; and made the people prepare rather {or repelling 
the invaders, than for joining them, Perkin, that he 
might ſupport his pretenſions to royal kieih, e igucd 
great Compaſſion for the milery of his plundered 1 wor ts; 
and publicly remonſtrated wich his ally agaiaſt the de- 
predations exercited by the Scottiſh army, But James 
cold him, that he doubted his concern was employed 
only in behalf of an enemy, and that hie was anxious to 


* Sir John Davies, p. 235. 
| I his year Henry granted a patent to John Cabot, to go 


ENGLAND, 


preſerve what never ſhou!: belong to him, 7. int prine 
now began Lt) Pe receive that his attempt Wouig be * f 
leſs; and hearing of an a- ny 
attack him, he thought roper to retreat into his ow 
| country. And Hevry e little anxiety to ing 
cure reparation, or to take vengeance or this inſult 
committed on him by the Scot 1111 nation: his chi of 
concern was to draw advantage from it, by the pretence 
which it nu; „it allord him to levy Impoſitio Ns 6n hi 


own 1! abjects and therefor e, on the 


* nich Vas 95 its mar ch 9 
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complain As aint th e eruption of che Scos the i mak 2 
Impoſture cuntenanced by tha t nation. the Cruel de. [ 
valtations committed in the northern counties „ and the r 
e we 9 1 

kingdom of 1 he pari:ament made the ex. 
pected return to this diſcourſe, by granting 
che amount of one hundred and twenty tho 
together wich two fifteent!;s, | 


* 2 a I. ' 
Offered DOtn to the 


King ah ö 
4 


a ſubſidy to 
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All — r maki Uns grant 
they were diſmiſſrddl. The vote 2 l a ment for ; im 
poſing the taux, was without much diſhcultv procured by 
the authority of Henry; bur he fo und i $8.29 10 ealy to { 


le vy the monev upon his ſubjects. 
were acquainted with the 

had amaſſed, could ill brook the new imp 
on every fight oo caſion. When the ivolidy began: 
be levied in Cornwall, the umhabitant, n nured again 0 
a tax occafioned th a ſudden inroad of the Sco cots, [ig om 
which they eſtecined themſelves entirely { 
which had uſually becn repelled by he. 

northern counties. Their ut humour was farther in. 
cited by one Michael joſeph, à farrier al Bo Tia, 
notable prong fellow, who, by thruſting himſelf fo; 
ward on ever" occa ſion, and being loudeſt 
comphint again L the government, had acquired an au- 
thority among thoſe unpolſhed d peopie. And Thoma 
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Flammoc, a lawyer, who hed become the oracle of the 
neighbourhood, encouraged the edition, by imorming 
them that the tax, though impoſcd by parliament, Was 
entirely illegal; that the northern nobifity were bound 
by their tenures to defend the nation Against the Scots; 
and that if theſe new impoſitions were tamciy ſubmitted 
to, the avarice of Henry and of his miniters would 
ſoon render the burden intolerable to the nation. The 
Corniſh people, he ſaid, muſt deitver to the king a pt 
tion, ſeconded by ſuch a force as would give it authority; 
and, in order to procure the concurrence of the 2 05 
the kingdom, care muſt be taken, by their ordert 
portment, to ſhew that they had nothing in view but 
the public good, and the redreſs of all thoſe grievances 
with whic b the nation had been long burdened, Er 
couraged by the exhortations of theſe | 
titude flocked together, and arme. 
axcs, bills, bows, and ſuch wea 
are viſually poſſeſſed of. | 
cholen their leaders. They {von conduftcd 
niſn men through the county of 1Zcvyon reach * 
that of Somerſet. At Tauntan the rebels Killed, in ſr 
their fury, an officious and eager commiſſioner Or Mt 
ſubſidy, whom they called the Provoir 0 Petia, 
they reached Wells, they were joined by Jod 
a nobleman of an ancient fam uy, pop " | 
ment, but vain, ambitious, and reftlefs in n 

He had from the beginning maintained a 1ecrer cone 
ſpondence with the firſt movers in the injurrec! 
was now joyfully received by them as tels, 2558 
Proud of the countenance given them by | o CON3crabk 
a nobleman, they continued their march; breathing l 
deſtruction to the king's miniſters and ſaveurites PP. g 
ticularly to Morton, now a cardinal, and Sit N 

Bray, who were deemed the moſt active inftr gut oY 

all his opprcffions. Notwithſtanding their 15 > . en 
the admuniltration, the y careiully followed the dir 1 | 
given them by their leaders ; and as they me! oil lth 
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aſtance they committed, during their march, no 
q 
0 lence or giſorder“ 

. Corniſh * marched on to Fltham in the 
ec hood of Lo ndon, where they pitched their 
8 id invited all the people to join them; they, 


cones an > {1 ter 
ver, got rein rcement from no quarter, 
howe vel, 8. 


Henry ba g levied an army with a view to oppoſe 
U 

| „ he; rat it under the command of lord Dau— 
ne Scots, ha : 
ih the cha _ a un; and as ſoon as he heard of the 
ben); 


he ordered it to march ſouthwards, 
the 1 els. Not to leave the northern 

0 detencelels, - diſpatched thither the earl of Sur. 
= .mbled the forces on the b: ders, and malle 
8.0 1 the enemy. Henry found here the con- 
x wh of the three moſt fatal incidents that can befall 
-nemy, a domeſtic rebellion, and 


Corniſh inſurrectio 


ar | HY ULTS 


anarchy; a for ; 

pretender to his crown; but ne enjoyed great re- 

'rces in his ariny aid trealure, and ſtill more, in the 
nerepidity and courage of his temper. He did not, 
however, immeclietely give full ſcop e to his military 
wrir On other Occaſions he hal gener: ly haſtened to 
"deciſion * and it was an afoul i laying with him,“ That 
© his rebels :” but as the Corniſh 
mutincers behaved in an inoftenſive manner, and com— 
folk on the country; as they received no ac- 
cel Rot res on cheir rh or M _ Se pages; 


« he defired but to 


mitted 10 


pected very momend 5 del ay; he CO JK 
1 Hin London, and aſſiduouſly prepared the means of 
casting victory. Having collected his forces toge- 
ther, he divided them into three bodies, and marche' 
out to anvil the enemy. The firſt body, commanded 
15 the earl of Oxford, and under him by the earls of 
Tex and Suffolk, were appointed to place themſelves 
behind the hill on which the rebels were encamped : the 
ſecond and moſt conſiderable, was under the command 
of brd Daubenv, who was ordered to attack the enemy 
in front and bring on the action. The third he kep 
as a C07 þs de reſerve about his own perſon, and took 
Pal in St. George's Fields; here he ſecured the city, 
and could afily;. as occalion ſerved, either reſtore the 
not, or fimih the victory. To put the enemy off 
their guard, he had ſpread a report that he was not to 
@tmck them till ſome days alter; and the better to con- 
tum them in this opinion, he began not the action till 
dear the evening. Daubeny beat a detachment of the 
redels from Deptford brich ge; and before the main body 
exuld b. be in order to receive him, he gained the aſcent 
oe the hill, and plac 60 o ſelf in array before them. 
hey were formidable, being about fixteen thouſand 
in number, and were no wile defective in valour; but 
being th! wulku⸗ ry troops, ill armed, Says not provided 
. * 85 1! 1 Cpt © 


web FUR 5 1 

n cavalry or artillery, they were but an unequal 
7 UC EE s forces. )1hbe: y Dc Zan TAC ATTACK 
With Contra ze, DUt 


having e ed into the 
i was taken pritone : he was, however, 
$991 alter wars releatccd Dy ok OI troops. After 
"I remance, the rebels were broken, and put to 
18. Lord A aley, Flammoc, and Joleph, their 
a Ci vere ta en, and all three executed. The lat- 
ler ſecmed even to exult in his end, and boatted with a 


Pepoilerous a ould make a figure in 


midſt of tie! M, 


e k 1 
11 Aten, 1 [ic 
* 


. he rebels; b: ing Hu rounded on every ſide 
by Sar” } n * A ' 9 
3 Zs troops, were almoſt all made priſoners, 
8 01 nn 111+ v 


; amediateh 7 cſi! ed without farther puniſhment. 
uns MUC ghove two thouſand of the rebels, and 
"aj 27 three! hun ee of the king's troops, were ſlain on 
Th. A This battle was tou; Ih in June, 1497. 
* 1 h King re mained not inactive during theſe 
men in England. He levied a conliderable 
, and fat down before the caſtle of Norham in 
i 0 1 * but found that place, lo well pro- 
e 0 vim men and amunition, that he made 
Progreis in the ſiege. Hearing that the earl 


dur. 

e 

is 067 Was advancing againſt him, he retreated into 

| CO! try 
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4 wore! 
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In; ads of l and left the frontiers expoſed to the 
un gli general, who beſieged and took 


a ſms j . ; : 
» Umall town and cattic lying aicw miles beyond 
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Berwick. Henry being deſirous of peace as well as 
James, employed in this friendly office Peter Hialas, 

man of addreſs and learmn 85 who had come to him as 
ambaſſador from Ferdinand and 1fabella, and who was 
charged with a commiſſion of negociating the marriage 
of the infanta Catharine their daughi with Arthur, 
prince of Wales. Hialas accordingly Na north- 
wards, and offered his mediation between James and 
Henry, as miniſter of a prince who was 1n 


alliance with 
both potentates. 


Commiſhoners were ſoon appointed 
to meet, ani confer on terms of accommodation. The 
Arit demand of the E. noiſh was, that Per] 


cin ſhould be 
put into their N ge replied, that he himſelf 
was no judge of the 


Hung man's pretenſions, but hav-— 
ing received him as a 1 plica If, and promiſed | um pro- 
tection, he was deter 


4 ” * 

had truited on his 554 buch Ke oenerofiry. The next 
9 C a 3 * * 1 8 5 * — * - n 

de nand Ot the 1 Nahnn met WIti NA bete Fe! rece e Ption: 


they required reparation for the ravages commit ted by 
the late inroads into England; the Scottiſh commiſ- 
ſioners replied, that the ſpoils were like water f. pit upon 


the ground, which could never be rec ene and that 
Henry's ſubjects were better able to bear the 11s, than 
their maſter's to repair 17.  Heary's commiſſioners next 
propoſcd, that the to ings ſhould have an interview 
at Newcaſtle, in order to adjuſt all differences ; but 
James ſaid, that he meant to treat of a peace, not to 
heg for it. Leſt the conferences ſhout « off 
gether without effect, a trce was concluded for ſome 
months; ant James, perceiving. that, whit | 
remained in Scotland, he e 10utd enjoy no ſolid 
peace with Henry, privately deFfred him to repair to 
lome place of greg: er ſec ority, Hrreupon Perkin re- 
tired to the Low Countries, his uſual retreat in all his 
diſappointments. The #lemith merchants, who ſe- 
verely felt the loſs relulting from the interruption of 
commerce with England, had made ſuch intereſt in the 
arch-duke's council, that commiſſioners were lent co 
Lonc lon, in order to treat of an accommodation. The 
Flemith court agreed, that all Engliſh rebels thould be 
exciuded the Low Countrics; and in this prolübition 
the demeſnes of the Anden e were expreſsly 
comprehended. When this principal article was agreed 
to, all che other terms were 55 adjuſted. A treaty 
of commerce was finithed, which was lav our able to the 
Flemings, and to which ther long gave the appellation 
of Intercurſus Magnus, the Great Treaty : 1 when the 
Engliſh merchants returned to their uſual abode at 
Antwerp, they were well received. 5 
Perkin finding that the people of the Low Countries 
were determined to keep on terms of friendſhip with 
the court of England; he thought fit rather to hide 
himſelf, during tome time, in the wilds Ireland. 
impatient, however, of, a retreat, which was both dif- 
agreeable and dangerous, he held confultations with his 
tollowers, Herne, Skelton, and Alhley, three tradeſ- 
men who had failed in buſineſs: by their advice, he 
reſolved to try the affections of the Corniſh people, 
whoſe mutinous diſpoſition, notwithitanding the king's 
lenity, ſtill ſubſiſted, after t 
bellion. He appeared at Bodmin in Cornwall in 1498, 
when the populace to the number of three thouſand, 
flocked to his ſtandard; and Perkin, elated with this 
appearance of ſucceſs, took on him, for the firſt time, 
the ap pellation of Richard IV. king of England. Not 
to ſuffer the expectations of his { followers to languiſh, he 
preſented himlclf before Excter; and, by many fair 
promiſes, invited that city to join him. Finding that 
the inhabitants ſhut their gates againſt um, he laid liege 
to the place; but being u: anprovided with artillery, am- 
munition, and every thing requilice for the attempt, he 
made no, progreſs in His une adenaking Meitengers were 
lent to the king, informing lum of this inſurrection : the 
citizens of Exeter, mean while, were determined to 


the ſuppret] JON of 4 their re- 


. hokl out to the laſt extremity, in expectation of receiv - 


ing ſuccour from the vigilance of Henry. 
When that monarch was intormed that Perkin was 


landed in England, he expreſſed great joy, and prepared 


5 M himiel! 


* Vid, Hume; 
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himſelf with alacrity to attack him. The courtiers, ſen- | 
fible that their activity on this occaſion would be the 

moſt acceptable ſervice which they could - render the 

king, diſplayed their zeal for the enterprize, and for- 

warded his preparations. Lord Daubeny and Broke, 

with Sir Rice ap Thomas, haſtened forward witli a 

ſmall body of troops to the relief of Exeter. The earl 

of Devonſhire, and the molt conſiderabie gentlemen in 

the county of that name, took arms of their own accord, 

and marched to join the king's generals. The duke of 
Buckingham put himſelf at the head of a troop, con- 

ſiſting of young nobility and gentry, who ſerved as vo- 
Tunteers, and who longed {or an opportunity of diſplay- 
ing their courage and their loyalty, The king himiclt 
prepared to follow with a conſiderable army ; and thus 
all England ſeemed united againſt a pretender who had 
at firſt not only engaged their attention, but divided 
their affections. 

Information reſpecting theſe preparations was con- 
veyed to Perkin; who immediately raiſed the ſiege of 
Exeter, and retired to Taunton. Though his followers 
amounted to about ſeven thouſand, and feemed ſtill re- 
ſolute to maintain his cauſe, he himſelf deſpaired of tuc- 
ceſs, and withdrew to the ſanctuary of Beauheu in the 
New Foreſt. The Corniſh rebels ſubmitted to the 
king's mercy, and found that it was not yet exhauſted in 
their behalf. Except a few perions of deſperate fortunes, 
who were executed, and ſome others who were ſeverely 
fined, all the reſt were diſmiſſed with impimity. Lady 
Catharine Gordon, wife to Perkin, fell into the hands 
of the victor, at St. Michacl's Mount, and was treated 
with a generoſity which does him honour. He foothed 
her mind with many marks ot regard, piaced her in a 
reputable ſtation about the queen, and aſſigned her a 
penſion, which the enjoyed even under his ſuccaſſor. 

As Perkin had retired to a ſanctuary, Henry was at 
2 loſs what courſe to take. Some counſclied him to 
make the privileges of the church yield to reaſons of 
ſtate, and to take him by violence from the ſanctuary: 
bur the king deemed not the matter ot ſuch importance. 
as to merit fo violent a remedy. Ie cinployec Tome 
perſons to perſuade Perkin, under promte of parton, 
to deliver himſclf into the king's hands: which being 
done, the king conducted him, in a ſpectes of mock 
triumph, to London. As Perkin paſſe along the road, 
and through the ſtreets of the city, men of all ranks 
flocked about him, and the populace treated him with 
the utmoſt contempt. Notwithſtanding the eyes of the 
nation were generally opened with regard to Perkin's 
real parentage, Henry required of him a confeſſion of 
his life and adventures; and he ordered the account of 
the whole to be diſperſed, ſoon after, for the ſatisfaction 
of the public“. But Perkin, though his life was 
granted him, was ſtill detained in cuſtody ; and keepers 
were appointed to guard him. Impatient of confine- 
ment he broke from his keepers, in the beginning of 
1493, and flying to the ſanctuary of Shene, put himſelf 
ioto the hands of the prior of that monaſtery. The 
prior had obtained great credit by his character of ſanc- 
tity ; and he prevailed on the king again to grant a par- 
don to Perkin. But, in order to reduce him to (til! 
greater contempt, he was ſet in the {ſtocks of Weſtmin- 
ſter and Cheapſide, and obliged in both places to read 
aloud to the people the confeſſion which had formerly 
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* As his regard to decency, ſays Hume, made him entirely 
fupprets the ſhare which the ducheſs of Burgundy had had in 
contriving and conducting the impoſtor, the people, who 
knew that {he had been the chief inſtrument in the whole af- 
fair, were inclined, on account of the ſilence on that head, to 
pay the leſs credit to the authenticity of the narrative. 

+ Stowe, Baker, Specd, Biondi, Hollingſhed, Bacon. Some 
late writers, particularly Mr. Carte, have doubted whether 
Perkin was an impoſtor, and have aſſerted him to be the true 
Plantagenet; but their hypotheſis have been founded in error. 

+ This violent act of tyranny, the great blemith of Henry's 
reign, by which he deſtroyed the laſt remaining male of the 
line of Plantagenet, begat great diſcontent among the people, 
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been publiſhed in his name. He was then 
the Tower, where his habits of reſtleſs intrigue and 

terprize followed him. He inſinuated himfelf im W 
intimacy of ſome ſervants belonging to Sir John mfg 
lieutenant of the Tower; and, by their means 0 A 
a correſpondence with the earl of Warwick CER 
confined in the fame priſon. This unfortunate 8 
who had from his carlièſt youth been ſhut n 
commerce of men, and who was ignorant even of 5s 
molt common affairs of life, had fallen into « (rr * 
which made him ſuſceptible of any impreſſion, © = 


- The 
continued dread alſo of the more violent effegz * 
8 ICT 1 


Henry's tyranny, joined to the natural love of liberty 
engaged him to embrace a project for his eſcape bythe 
murder of the lieutenant ; and Perkin offered 8 ag 
duct the whole enterprize. The conſpiracy elcaped : 
the king's vigilance: it was even very generalle bs 
le ved, that ſcheme had been laid by himfcif I 
order to draw Warwick and Perkin into the ſnare © 
the ſubſequent execution of two of Digby's ſervants fo 
the contrivance, ſeems to clear the king of that Imputz. 
tion, which was indeed founded more on the gene-! 
idea entertained of his character, than on any evidence 
waich could be procured. By this new attempt, Perkin 
rendered himſelf entirely unworthy of mercy; and he 
was accordingly arraigned, condemned, and hon after 
hanged at T'yburn, perſiſting ſtill in the confeſfon of 
his impoſture , on the 23d of November, 1459, 
The earl of Warwick was next brought to trial, and 
accuſed not of contriving his eſcape, but of forming 
deſigns to diſturb the government, and raiſe an inſur. 
rection among the people. Warwick confeficd the in. 
dictment, was condemned, and the ſentence was eve. 
cuted upon him, on the 28th of the ſame month +, 
On account of the great fame which Henry Ad ac. 
quired throughout Chriſtendom, the various potencares 
ſought his friendihip and alliance; and even pope 
ander VI. neglected not the friendihip of a m 
whole reputation was ſo univerf4i' » ſpread an 
ledged. In the beginning of 150%, he fent a nine! 
imo England, who cxhorted the Ku to tabe 
the great alliance projected for 
iloly Land, and to lead in perſon his forces againſt th 
Infidels. But Henry, like an able politician, 'regrected 
to the nuncio the diſtance of his Gwation, whi 
dered it inconvenient for him to expoſe His perſon in 
defence of the Chriſtian cauſe. He promiſed, howe- 
ver, his utmoſt aſſiſtance by aids and contributions; and 
rather than the pope ſhould go alone to the holy Wars 
unaccompanied by any monarch, he even promiled 9 
overlook all other conſiderations, and to attend him u 
perſon. He only required as a neceſſary condition, that 
all differences thould previouſly be adjuſted among 
Chriſtian princes, and that ſome ſca-port towns in a 
ſhould be conſigned to hin for his retreat and ſecurlt: 
It was ealy to conclude, that Henry had determiacd 
not to intermeddle in any war againſt the Turks: b 
by reaſon of his great name, the knights of Khöks 
who were at that time eſteemed the bulwarl of Clu 
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Henry now ſtrenuouſly fought tie alltance Gun, 
nand of Arragon, whoſe polcy had rendered 1 
molt conſiderable monarci in Europe. 1 


a remarkable ſimilarity of character between, 
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who ſaw an unhappy prince, that had long 0c * 
privileges of his high birth, even been cut F tf 
mon benefits of nature, now at laſt depr!”” 
merely for attempting to thake off that op,. | 
he laboured, In Vain did Henry endcar ur be ö 

odium of this guilt, by ſharing it with us a, e et 
Arragon, who, he ſaid, had ſcrupled to give ng att 
Catharine in marriage to Arthur, While al) Maw delce , felt 
the houſe of Vork remained. Mien, on . ene 
higher indignation at ſeeing a young prince fache ge and 
law and juſtice, but to the jealous politics o WP il 
crafty tyrants, Hume. 
| | pilnces* 


, both were full of craft, intrigue, and deſigns, 
ADS a reſemblance of this nature be a ſlender 
2 3 tor confidence and amity, where the intereſts 
ene in the leaſt interfere: ſuch was the ſitua- 
ol bar Barr and Ferdinand, that no jealouſy ever aroſe 
_— hem. The king 27%, yl a marriage, which 
11d been projected and negociated during * courſe of 
geren years, between Arthur, prince of Vy ales, and ne 
Infanta Catharines fourth daughter of Fercinand and 
Tabella ; he hear ſixreen years of age, ſhe eighteen. 
But this Marriage, which he celebrated on the 12th of 
November 1501, proved in the iſſue unproſperous. 
The young prince a fe months atcer ſickened anu dicd, 
at Ludlow Caitie, on the 2d of April, 1502. He was 
much regretted by the nation. Henry, defirous to con- 
tine his alliance with Spain, and alſo unwilling to re— 
lhre Catharine's dowry, which was two hundred thou- 
and ducats, obliged his ſecond ſon Henry, whom he 
ercated prince of Wales, to be contracted to the Infanta. 
The prince made all the oppolition of which a youth 
of twelve years of age was capable; but as the king 
peratcd in his reGluton, the eſpouſals were at length, 
by means cf the pope's diſpenſation, contracted between 
the parties. This event was aiterwards attended with 
thc moſt important conſequences. | 
In the c urſe of this year another marriage was cele- 
L---2 ich was allo in the next age productive of great 
events: the marriage of Margaret, the king's elder 
daugater, wien James, king of Scotland. This alliance 
had been negociading during three years, though inter- 
rupted by ſeveral broils. Amidit theſe proſperous in- 
cidents, Henry's queen died in child- bed in the Tower 
on the 11th of February, 1503 *; and the infant did 
not long ſurvive her. This princeſs was deſervedly a 
fAynurice of the nation; and the general affection for 
her increaſed, on account of the harſk treatment which 
it was thought ſhe met with from her conſort: and the 
people were the more confirmed in their opinion of his 
karth behaviour, from the little 1mprefſion which this 
domeſtic calamity made on his mind. 
Henry's affairs ſcemed now to be in every reſpect 
proſperous. His alliances had ſecured the forrign 
powers, and his vigour and prudent conduct had rc- 
avced the people of his own nation to ſubmiſſion and 
odedience. Uncontrolled, therefore, by apprehenſion 
or oppotition of any kind, he gave full ſcope to his na- 
tral propenſity ; and avarice, which had ever been his 
rung pailon, being increaſed by age, and encouraged 
by ad{ylute authority, broke all reſtraints of thame or 
jultice, He diligently fought out two miniſters, (Emp- 
ton and Dudicy f,) who were perfectly qualified to fe- 
cond his rapacious and ty rannical inclinations, and to 
prey upon his defencclets people. It was the uſuz] 
practice of theie execrable tyrants, at firſt to oblerve ſo 
kar the appearance of law, as to give indictments to 
thoſe whom they intended to oppreſs: upon which the 
perions were committed to priſon, but never brought to 
trial; and were at length obliged, in order to recover 
teir liberty, to pay heavy fines and ranſoms, which 
were Called mitigations and compoſitions. 
tne very appearance of Jaw was neglected: the two 
Miniſters ſent forth their precepts to attach men, and 
lummon them before themſelves and ſome others, at 
their private houſes, in a court of commiſſion, where, 
im a ſammary manner, without trial or jury, arbitrary 
Gcrecs were iſſued, both in pleas of the crown, and 
, pleas of the crown, an 
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ms was buried at Weſtminſter. Stowe. 
\ was 970 A . . E - 
5 2 a perion of mean birth, of brutal manners, and of an 
— 114 17 1 . 

' mung temper, the ſecond had been better born, better 
Inflexib'e 1 a x : 
fed wy e. By their knowledge in law theſe men were quali- 
. pervert the forms of juſtice to the oppreſſion of the 
innocent: and tl 8 0 i k 
. formidable authority of the king ſupported 
| in all their iniquitous inclinations and practices. 
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controverſies between private parties. Juries them- 
ſelves, when ſummoned, proved but ſmall ſecurity to 
the ſubject; being brow-beaten by theſe oppreſſors, nay 
fined, impriſoned, and puniſhed, if they gave ſentence 
contrary to the inclination of the miniſters. The whole 
{yſtem of the feudal law, which ſtill prevailed, was 
turned into a ſcheme of oppreſſion. Even the king's 
wards, after they came of age, were not ſuffered to 
bitant fines. Men were alſo haraſſed with informations 
of 1ntruſion upon ſcarce colourable titles When an 
outiwry in a perſonal action was iſſued againſt any man, 
he was not allowed to purchafe his charter of pardon, 
| except on the payment of a great ſum; and if he re- 
fuſed the compoſition required of him, the ſtrict law, 
winch in fuch cafes allows forfeiture of goods, was ri- 
goroully inſiſted on. Nay, without any colour of law, 
the half of men's lands and rents were ſeized during two 
years, as a penalty in cate of outlawry. But the chief 
meanz of oppreſſion employed by theſe miniſters were 
the penal ſtatutes, which, without conſideration of rank, 
quality, or lervices, were rigidly put in execution againſt 
all men: ſpics, informers, and inquiſitors, were re- 
warded and encouraged in C very quarter of the king- 
dom : and no difference was made whether the ſtatute 
were benci1-12] or hurtful, recent or obſolete, poſiible 
or in:poſſible to be executed. The fole end of the king 
and his miniſters was to amaſs money, and bring every 
one under the laſh of their authority T. On account of 
theſe oppreſſions the people looked for protection from 
the parliament, which was frequently ſummoned during 
this reign, but they looked in vain. In January, 1504, 
that alley was ſo overawed, that the commons choſe 
for their ſpeaker Dudley, the very man who was 'the 
chief inſtrument of Henry's iniquities. And though 
the king was known to be immentely opulent, and had 


» — 


By degrees | 


1 , l 
better bred, but was equally unjuſt, ſevere, and | 


p. 604; Polyd. Verg. p. 61g. 615 and otner f 


no pretence of wars or expenſive enterprizes of any 
kind, they granted him the ſubſidy which he demanded, 
but ſo infatiable was his avarice, that next year, 1505, 
he levied a new benevolence, and renewed that arbitrary 
and opyreffive method of taxation. By all cheſe arts of 
ac:mulation, joined to a rigid frugality, he lo filled his 
cofters, that he is ſaid to have poſſeſſed in ready money 
che ſum of one million, eight hundred thouſand pounds: 
this was an amazing treature, if we conſider the ſcarcity 
of money in thole times C. 

This year Henry ſent three perſons whom he could 
confide in to Italy and Spain, to enquire into the perſon 
and condition of the young queen of Naples, whom he 
had thought of eſpouſing; and alſo to enquire into the 
affairs and deßgus of Ferdinand, king ot Caſtile and 
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at firit could turn out more contrary to the king's 
wiſhes than the tranſactions in Spain. Ferdinand, as 
welt as Henry, had become very unpopular, and from 
a like cauſe, his former exactions and impoſitions, and 
the ſtates of Caſtile dilcovered an evident reſolution of 
preferring the title of Philip and Joan. In order to 
take advantage of theſe favourable diſpoſitions, the 
arch-duke, now king of Caſtile, attended by his con- 
fort, embarked for Spain in January, 1506 ; but, meet- 
ing with a violent tempeſt in the Channel, was obliged 
to take ſhelter at Weymourh on the Engliſh coaſt, Sir 
John Trenchard, a gentl-man of authority in the county 
of Dorſer, hearing of a fleet upon the coaſt, had aſſem- 
bled ſome forces; and being joined by Sir John Cary, 
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hiſtorians, ; 

$ Silver was, during this reign, at thirty-ſeven ſhillings 
and fixpence a pound, which makes Henry's treaſure near 
three millions of our preſent money. Beſides, many commo- 
dities have become above thrice as dear by the increaſe of gold 
and filver in Kurope. And what is a circumſtance of {till 
greater weight, all other ſtates were then very poor in compa- 
riſon of what they are at preſent : theſe circumſtances make 
Heary's treaſure appear very great; and may lead us to con- 
ccive the oppreſſions of his government. 
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enter into poſſeiTion of their lands without paying exor- 


Arragon, whole queen, Iſabella, had lately died. Nothing 
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who was allo at the head of an armed body, he came to 
that town, Finding chat Philip, in order to relicve his 
lickneſs and fatigue, was already come Sony he 1n- 
vited him to his houſe ; and immediately diſpatched :; 

meſſenger to inform the court of this important W 
The king ſent in all haſte the earl of Arundel to com- 
pliment 5 bill on _ arrival in England, and to inform 
him that he intended to pay him a viſit in perſon, and 
to give him a ſuitable reception in his dominions. Philip 
"Ala what he could not now depart without the king's 


- = ep? — . * 
conſent; and therefore, for the ſake of diſpatch, he re- 


) 


O00 4 
1 
EY 


folved to anticipate his vifit, and to have an interview 
with him at * indſor. Henry received him with all 
the magnificence imaginable, and with every poſſible 
cordiality ; ; 36 he reſolve d, notwithſtanding, to draw 


ſome A Van Ae 


from this involuntary viſit paid him by 
his royal CU ſt. 


Edm: und de la Pole, carl of Suffolk, nephew to Ed. 
ward IV. and brother * the carl of Laincnin, flain in 
the battle of Sc. Kc, had fome years before kiled a man 
in a adden ht of paſſion, and had been obliged to apply 
to the king for a remiſſon of the crime. The King had 
or 8080 his requeſt; but b ing little indulgent to all 
Perſon s CONN bp with the houſe of COP nc objied 
him co appear op nly in cm and piead his parde 1. 
Suffolk, more re ſenting che affren! than grateful for the 
favour, had fled int de taken ſhelter with 
h:5 aunt, the ducheſs of 8117. Jt t being promited 
forgivencſs by the king, Lo revnnes to Eg land ard 
eee 4 new 5 | AEvarea, however, by the 
natural inquictude a t. and uncaly from debt: 
which Neg Fad contrafted by hi ate xpence at prince 
Arthur's wedding, he again made an clepement into 
Flanders. The king, well acquainted with he gene al 
diſcontent which P! revaiicd againſt his admiration, 


neglected not this incident, which might become of im 
portance; and he employed his uſual artifices to elude 
the efforts of his enemies. He directed Sir Robert 
Curſon, governor of the caſtle of Flammes, to deſert 
his charge, and to inſinuate himſelt into the confidence 
of Suffolk, by making him a tender of his ſervices. 
Upon information ſccredy conveyed by Curſon, the king 
ſeized William Courtney, eldeſt fon to the. earl of De- 
vonſhire, and married to the lady Catharine, ſiſter 
the queen ; William de la Pole, brothe 
Suffolk; Sir James Tyrrel, and Sir James Windhim, 
with forme * crions of inferior quality; and he committed 
t to cuſtody. Lord Abergavenny and Sir Thomas 
Green were allo apprehended; but were ſoon after re- 
leaſed from their confinement. William de la Pole was 
long detained in priſon; Courtney was attaintecd, and 
though not excruted, he recovered not his liberty du- 
ring the King's life-time. But Henry's chief ſeverity 


* 
— 


ham 


4a „* 


fell upon Sr James Windham and Sir James Tvyrrel, 
who were brought to their trial, condemned, and exe- 
cured : the are of the latter gave general ſatisfaction, 
on account of his Þ UCHatOn in the murder of the 
young pr „ lons of I dward IV. Notwithſtanding 
thel ove ies and executions, Curſon was ſtill able 
to maintain peilt WI th the earl of Suffolk: Henry, 
in order 40 Ve all ſuſpicion, had ordered him to be 
CXKCommuntate |, together with Suffolk himſecltf, for 
his prete? rebellion. Eut aer that traitor had per- 
formed all the ſervices expected rom n he ſuddenly 
defertcd the earl, and caric over to gland, where the 
ing received him With unuſual mari:s of favour and 
confidence. Sullolk, aftonithed at e 10 inſtance of per 
fidy, finding that even the duckets of Burgundy, tired 
With 15 any II cles einst, "ey YECOMme indifferent 
to his cauſe, Aled tecrerly into France, thence into Ger- 
many, and returned at iait into the Low Countries; 
* He built the chapel at Weſtminſter which bears his 
name, and eis contigaous to the abbey, at che expence of four- 
teen thautand paume, money of that age. He alſo built three 
houſes for Franciſc is, c. ervants, at Richmond, Crreen- 
Wich, aud Newark: and likewiſe three for conventuals at 
Caucrbury, Newcaſtle, and Southampton. He turned the 


9, 
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r to the carl of 
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of part of his ill-gotten treaſtircs, a reconciliation with 


ENGLAND. 


where he was protected, though not countenanced, | 
Philip, then in cloſe alliance with the King, vy 
neglected not the preſc nt oppor tunity of com 
Phil ip of the reception which Suffolk had 
his d b minioas. „ I really thought,” re 
of Caſtile, © That your greatneſs and ka 
« you far above aprehenſions from 
ictle conſequence : but, 


Hine, 
Pplaining to 
mer witz; In 
plied the kino 

4 licity had ſer 


4 ny Perſon of 0 
10 give YO '1 {1+ ation, 


{hall baniſh him my ſtate.” « expect that you will 
carry your complaiſance farther,” fad as king. 
deſire to have Suffolk put into my hands, w. 
alone can depend u on * ſubmiſſion and 
ence.“ That meature,' ſaid P hiſip, * will r 
diſhonour upon you as well as myſelf, You will be 
thought to have treated me as a pri Honer,” « Then 
the matter is at an end,“ replicd tlie king, « be. | 
will take that diſhonour upon mc; and 65 vour hg. 
r is aved. The Kin; 4 f Cai! 25 howe ver 
Hut without having firſt obtai 
"95:mile, that he would {pare Suffolk” s [1 har nn. 
man was invited over to England by Philip; TY 
a 7 grant him pare don, « on the in ere: (7 n 
his friend an ally. Upon his a, be ar 
1506, he was committed to the '{ 
00 Caſtile, having fully ſatisficd Sh nry, as wel 
nceſſion, as by fignin: a treaty ot Commerce 
Pas ys d Caſtile, which was adlvaniageo 
{Ormer kinga m, was at laſt allowed to Nen al 
ſtay of three months. He landed in Sp „„ Was 19! 
received by the Caſtilians, and was in N14 n. lately 
poſleſſion of the throne. He « 
lowing, and Joan his widow f. 
choly, Ferdinand was again en. 
in auchority, and to govern till 
whole Spahiſh monarchy. 
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the day of | his death tune 


Worable occurs in che rem ning part of 
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and ſiſter of Pi:ilin. Burt the decline of 
His health put an end to all fich thoughts; and he be- 
Zan to cait his eye r e exiſtence, which 
the inquities and {eve reign rendered a very 
dif:nal proſpect to him. the terror under 
winch he labouarcd, lt ur, by diſtributing 
alms, and founding religious to atone- 
ment for his crimes, aint to PRO by the ſacrifice 
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his juſtly offended Maker. Remorſe ſeized him, at in- 
tervals, for the abuſe of his authority by Emp fon and 
Dudley; but not ſufficient to make hin 80 JP the rapa- 
cious hand of thoſe oppreflors, his avarice ti} Il being 
predominant : Sir William Capel was again fined two 
thouſand pounds, under ſome frivolous pretence, and 
was committed to the Tower for daring to murmur 
againſt the iniquity. Harris, an alderma n of London, 
was indicted, and died of vexation before his trial came 
to an iſſue. Sir Laurence Ailmer, who * been 
mayor, and his two ſheriffs, were condemned in heavy 
fines, and ſent to priſon till they made payment. 15 
king gave countenance to all theſe oppreſſions; d 
death, by its nearer approaches, impreſſed new terrots 
upon him; and he then ordered, by a general clavſe n 
his will, that reſtitution ſhould be made to 4 9 
whom he had injured. He died of a conſumption, | 
his favourite palace of Richmond, on the 22d of 9000 
509, after a reign of twenty-three years. and eig 
months, and in the fifty- ſecond year ot age f. 


12 
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Savoy into. an hoſpital, 

+ His monument is a moſt magn! 
in the fine chapel, w wich | is added to Ve 
was made by Peter, a Florentine, for one. 
ſterling, and is all of wrought copper, Which ite + 
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HE N NK VII. 477 
cumulate riches. So laying down this fixed principle 
of his policy, not to engage in any war without an abſo- 
late neceſſity, he never ſwerved from it. It is this that 
ug by extraordinary good fortur e, and perhaps un- made him unconcernedly behold the loſs of Brittany, 
l 1 1 of, before he was invited into England by the | and without reſentment ſuffer the inſults of the king of 
Le of Buckingham. The other was to accumulate Scotland, becauſe it was not from the w 
148 © As he never ſuffered himſelf to be diverted 
EEO 05/7 


X BY PUPS 91 - * 
le the hiſtory of this reign be read with but little at- 
-n it will caſily be perceived, that Henry's views 
mel 9 ä 

l # but wo. The firſt was to Keep the crown, ac- 
were bi a 


ar that he in- 
tended to reap any advantage, but only from the prepa- 
by other thoughts, his whole application centered upon | rations that were to be made to ſupport it. However, 
one ſingle object, namely, upon thoroughly examining | this policy would have been unreat 


realonable when it Was 
every thing that could have any relation to the ends he attacked by domeſtic enemies, whoſe aim was to rob 


had propoſed. Ambition, honour, glory, love, plea- } him of his crown. As his all was then to ſtake, he 
ſures, and all the other paſſions which generally diſquiet cheartully faced the danger, though with all the precau- 


the hearts of princes, made bur little impreſſion upon F tions poſſible not to run any nazard. He won two bat- 
tles upon the rebels, one at Stoke, and the other at 


him. Content with enjoying his Crown, he thought nei- 
11110 5 « 


ther of new acquiſitions, nor of rendering his name illuſ- Blackheath, But in boch he was very ſuperior in num- 14 
, "IC. 2 - \ rf gn FF 3 — * 4 1 95 0 nv 20 i 1 5 
trious by great actions. Ait his thoughts were confined ber of troops, and faught againſt perſons Il armed and 0 


to prevent or defeat the deſigus of his domeſtic enemies, unſlilled in the art of war. So it cant be ſaid what 
or to fill his coffers. IIe had a won: ri] ſagacity, to he would have dong, had he been oppoſed with equal 
cover, in the affairs that occurred, the ſide from forces. It is no lets difficult to know, whether it was 
whence ſome advantage could be drawn. This is what I owing to his courage that ne headed his armies in per- 
he plainly ſhewed in the affair of Brittany, in his pre- ſon, or to his diſgut of thoſe who ſerved him. How- 
tended wars witii France and Scotiand, and even in his | ever this be, he was alway 


ays fortunate in his domeſtic 
domeſtic troubles, which by his addrefs, turned all to j wars, and thereby gained ſo great a reputation, that all 
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his profit. the princes of Europe earneſtiy courted his alliance. En . : 
{ * 2 1 a = 0 a l 2 
Though he was ſometimes forced to take arms, never | the other hand, ſays Rapin, the eſteem fortigners ex- "A 
prince loved peace more than he. As he had no am- preſſed ior him, did not a little contribute to render him bo. 


bicion, he ſaw no advantage for him in war. On the | formidable to his ſubjects. I ſay formidable, for it is 
contrary, he conſidered that all the events of a war, certain he was never beloved, In ſhort, his method of 
whether foreign or domeliic, were againit him. The governing, which approached to arbitrary power, eſ- 
farmer could at moſt but procure him ſome glory and pially towards the end of nis reign, his inſatiable avarice, 
acquiſitions abroad, of which he was not very defirous : J his haughunets, his pride, and his dark and reſerved 
and by the latter he might be a great loſer. Beſides, a temper, were no proper qualities to win the affections 
time of commotion afforded no opportunities to ac- | of his people, 
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workmanſhip in the world, as lord Bacon confirms in his | for wiſdom, rickes, and the fame of his great actions. Te 
hiſtory of this prince's reign, where he ſays, « That he lieth which nature had bounteouſly added her choicett gifts; eleva- 
« buried at Weſtminſter, in one of the ſtatelieſt and daintieſt tion of aſpect, majeſty of features, and dignity of form. He 
« monuments of Europe, both for the chipel and for the ſe- was joined in marriage to a conſort equally effectionate, beau- 


« pulchre; ſo that he dwelleth more richly dead in the mo- | tiful, chaſte, and fruitful, 
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Happy parents in their offspring; 
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4 nument of his tomb, than he did live in Richmond, or any to whom, England, you owe a Henry VIII.“ za | 
* of his palaces.” And about the facclium both within and without, are em- 1 

On the ſouth fide of this tomb, towards the top, and near I bolled theſe verſes in old Englith characters: Wl 
the king's effigies, is this inſcription: | wal 

Hic jacet Henricus ejus nominis ſeptimus, Angliæ quon- « Septumus Henricus tumulo requigſcit in iſto, 8 
dam rex, Edmund: Nich mondiæ comitis filius, quid die XXII. Qui regum ſplendor, lumen et orbis erat; 8 
Auguſt rex creatus, ftaitm pot apud Weſtmonaſtertum die Rex tigil, et jafnens, coms mvirtults amator, 1 
XXX Odlobris coronatur, Anno Domint 1483. Moritur de- Egregius forma, ſtrenuus atque potens : 1 
inde XXI. die Aprilis Anno atatzs LI. Regnavit annos Nu? pepertt pacem reguo, qui bella peregit 
XXIII. Menſes VIII. minus uno die.“ Plurtma, qui tittor ſemper ab hoſle redit; 

Is Excgrra: Cui natas buns conſunxtt regibus ambus, 

© Here lies Henry VII. of that name, king of England Regubus et cunelts federe Jundtus erat : 
lon of Edmund, earl of "are | : e bre 5 e _ : Qu ſacrum hoc ftruxil templum, | 2 que ſepulchrum, 
Auguſt 22, was crowned the aoth * October following in I A Jer poque Vow he he "2 doms. 
the year of our Lord 1485, 'He died April 21 in the fifty⸗ ee e eee, 62: compleverat annis, 

N : t 5 i 


n . Nam tribus oclenis regia {ceptra tulit. 

turd year of his age, and reigned twenty-three years, and | | | 9 

eight months 8 = you CE years, 2 Quindectes Domini centerus fluxerat annus. 
8 5 ant? 4 . 

g n th . © nun * day. . 5 | Currebat nonus, cum dent atra dies. 

Fond e north ſide of this monument on the left hand of this Septima ter menſis lux tum fulgebat Aprilis, 
Nes eh oro © ae ys 1 a 2 0 ( gs 

# ee oe es that of Elizabeth his queen, under which, Cum clauſit ſummon tanta corona diem. 

dtablatur 5 þ . 3 
Nur Nulla d:4ere prius tantum i fecula egen 


his epitaph: | 
Hic jacet Regina Eliz eb Edward: quart nd . | n 
5 RESET nnn Anglia, dix flinilem poſtertora dabunt, 


regig ½ 2 „ b 1 

4 fulta, Edward: guinti regis quondam nommate foror, 
anc dad reite min 3 AI. . 8 . 

Foes aer 14g: mater enclyta. Obit autlem [uum Gem 272 
Nn 18 8 . 8 PA I 1 
im Londontarum, Dic. xi. Feb. Anno Domint 1502. 3d. 


IN ENGLISH: 
Anno uin tale funda.” 


« In this tomb reſts Henry VII. who was the glory of 
kings, and the light of the world. A vigilant and wiſe prince, 
a lover of wholetome virtue, egregious tor beauty, ſtrength, 
Ws; » , ' ' ; ' 5 0 
Here lie 7174 5 a eſolution: who reſtored the kinzdom's peace, terminate 
liter of ey > rin Elizabeth, daughter of King Edward IV: _ _ a6 lu ays returned victorious a. his _ _ 

AN Kino a 8 * 2 N 2 ars, < al Ways Ic 0 S IT 5 i . 
nowne, ng: award V. wife of king Henry VII. and re. in n enen eee 3 | | 1 
ned mother of: king Henry VIII. She. died Feb. 11. ho married his two daughters to two, and was in alliance with 
1302 . * l >) 14 s 0 i . 3 4s 20 A . . f 4 "A, ge . 
502, in the Os We : ; all. kings: who {founded this holy chapel, and erected this ſe— 
ciehth 9. © Wer of London, having compleated her thirty- ras, eee * Py Co e 57 
Eath year. pulchre for himſelf, his conſort, iſſue, and family. He lived 

"Me frieze of this monument beginning on the ſouth ſide fifty- three years, and reigned near twenty-four. He died 
at the nead, are theſe Latin verſes : on ” April 21, 1509. England! no former ages have given thee 
r out ; at a king; f{uture will {carce vive thee his equail” 

He uu tt ſilus eft Ilenricus, gloria regumy o great à King: P ro 


Is EnGL15n : 


1 0 : + * ; ers „Arie 12 i 1 * 

ados um, tþfres qui tempeſtate fuerunt. As a proof of Henry s avarice' we find him paying at- 

agen ate N 1 | tention to things whereby the ſmalleſt profits might ariſe. 

* /4e oabus, geſlarum & nomine rerum 8 | * 
Aefſere qutbus naturg nn : Bacon tells us, that he had ſeen a book of accounts kept by « 
+ 40 ( > © n . - : ; 

YOntts honos, facies auguſt ] 8 5 i Empſon, and ſubſeribed in almoſt every leaf by the king's own 
Zundlagu et [uavis conux e re. oo hand. Among other articles was the following: “ Ute, 
Et fecunda ſunt; ferlices * Ea Halten. « Received ot ſuch a one five marks for a pardon, which if it 

. N . . { A, - „ C * 9 0 

chνι,ν,n quibus oHννα:e 175 1 77 A « do not paſs the money to be repaid, or the party otherwiſe 

terra Auglia debes. | & ſatisfied,” Oppoſite to the memorandum the king had 
IV ExcGLiisn: 


u Here] written with his own hand, “ otherwiſe ſatisfied.“ Bacon, 
2 X70 VII. the glory of the kings of his time, | Pp. 030, 
. 4 4 4 1 
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He never opened his mind to any man, except per- 
haps to one or two miniſters. As for the reſt, he ſet 
them to work without knowing themſelves the motives 
ol their own proceedings. The world was ſo perſuaded 
he had always ſome hidden deſign even in his moſt in- 
different actions, that what was only a pure effect of 
chance was often alcribed to his, policy. 

His ſpies in foreign courts gave him an extenſive 
knowledge of all that paſſed there. On the other hard, 
his ambaſſadors were always charged to inform them- 
ſelves of the ſecrets of the prince to whom they were 
lent. Very often this was the principal article of their 
inſtructions. By this means he mace ſuch diſcoveries 
as enabled him ro convince the foreign miniſters, re- 
fiding at his court, of his great inſight into their maſter's 
affairs. Hence he reaped many conſiderable advan- 
tages, chicfly in that the princes of Europe fearing his 
abilities, were very forward to hve in good underſtand- 
ing with him. His ſtrict friendſiip with Ferdinand, 
king of Arragon, a prince of much the fame character, 
was extremely utrtul to him. Probably it hindered the 
court of France from interpoſing more 1n the affairs of 
England, and was was one of the principal cauſes of his 
conſtant peace with his ncighbours. 

Inſtead of increaſing the credit of the nobility, he 
took all poſſible care to leſſen it. His council was al- 
moſt wholly compoſed of churchmen and lawyers, who 
being devoted to his intereſts, never oppoſed his Will. 
This unlimited compliance of his council, was the cauſe 
of his addicting himfelt to his natural paſſion of heaping 
up money, there being no perſon about him, that had 
boldacſs of conſcience enough to give him good advice 
upon that head. This conduct drew upon him the ha 
tred of the Engliſh, which at firſt made him ſfomewh:. 
uneaſy ; but when he had ſurmounted all his troubles, 
regarded it not. On the contrary, he affected to rule 
with an abſolute power, making of his council a court 
of juſtice, where all the plcas oi the crown were decided, 
which had never been done before by any of his prede- 
ceſſors. 

He has been extremely praiſed for the good laws 
made in his reign, as if he had been the ſole legiſlator, 
and his parliament no ways concerned. Hence per- 
haps was given him the glorious name of the Solomon 
of England, though he much more reſembled that 
prince in the heavy yoke he laid on his people. But if 
theſe laws are carefully examined, it will doubtleſs be 


found, that the king's interelt was the true motive, 


though in appearance they ſeemed to be made for the 
good of the people. Thus did Wilham the Conqueror 
formerly act, whom Henry reſembled in ſo many things 
that thay may be every juſtly compared. In ſhort, 
Henry's moſt diſtinguiſhing character was, that he lived 
entirely for himſelt, conſidered things only with reſpect 
to his own private inte reſt, and regarded not any affairs 
where that was not concerned, indeed ſuch a character 
is not common among princes. But he had this in 
particular, that whereas the intereſt of other princes is 
uſually devided into ſeveral branches, Henry's was in a 
manner contained in one ſingle branch, namely to have 
always full coffers. 

He was extremely ſuſpicious, as are generally thoſe 
who act by ſecret ways, becauſe they think all the world 
ke themſelves. The houſe of York's title, and the 
people's opinion concerning it, filled his mind with fears 
and ſuſpicions, with which he was continually racked. 
It is true, he took great care to conceal his uneaſineſs. 
But his conduct and precautions plainly demonſtrated, 
his mind was not as he would have had it thought to be, 
at ret. This perpetual diſtruſt led him inceſſantly to 
prevent the dangers, in which he was not always ſuc- 
ceſsful. Witneſs the report that cauſed to be ſpread that 
the duke of York was alive, which had a quite contrary 
effect to what he expected. His genius was but mean, 
He {aw better near than at a diſtance, and his wiſdom, 
conſiſted more in extricating himſclf out of difficulties, 
than in finding means to avoid them. The chief trou- 
bles of his reign may be ſaid to have happened by his 
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| tharine, born February 2, 1503, died ſoon 0 


fault, However, he acquired, by a long 
qualities which by nature he had not. 

It is not ſurpriſing, that a prince always intent upo 
preventing the rebeilion of his ſubjects, and e 
employed in heaping up money, ſhould have perform 1 
nothing glorious for himſelf or the kingdom. Con N 
rors do not always make the greateſt kings, On, 
contrary, peace would have been very advantacegys = 
the Engliſh, had it rendered them happy. But it * 
till more fatal to them than war itſelt, ſince the bing: 
inſatiable avarice incetlantly carried him to deviſe Su 
to accumulate riches, which could be done only ar thei 
expence. There are princes that heap up money ſolely 
to diſperſe it; but Henry kept it carctully in his off: 
without any communication. Liberality was a virtue be 
did not pretend to. If he made any pretent, 
only to ſpies or informers. 

As for his religion and morals, nothing certain can 
be affirmed, by reaſon of the contraricties & hich met in 
him. He was chalte, temperate, an enemy to open 
and ſcandlabbus vices, conltant in the exerciſes of devo- 
tion, and obierving net juſtice where his intereſt was 
not concerned. 


experience, 
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But on the other hand, his extreme 
avarice made him commit many inzuſtices, and the fear 
of lofing his crown, Cauſed him to confider as law ful, 
al! means which could free him from that danger, how 
unjuſt ſocver they might be in other reſpects. | hs ex 
of Warwick's death wilt be an everlaſting ſtain to his 
memory. His making a jeſt c religion, in cauſing a 
ſolemn proceſſion to b made on purpoſe to ſhew that 
prince to the people, and the excomnu-ications he or- 
dured to be pronounced againit his own {pics, are clear 
evidences that his religion was not proof againſt his 
uiterelt, 

In general, it cannot be denied, this prince had great 
abilities; but as theſe abitiaes centered only in himſelf, 
they would have been more valuable in a private perſon 
Lan a great monarch, Though all his projects were 
crowned with ſucceſs, his reign cannot be ſaid to be 
happy, either for himſelf or ivr England. He lived 
under continual fears and ſuſpicions, and his tubjects 
were always expoſed either to domeſtic tronbles or op- 
preſiion, One thing rendered this reign remarkable; 
namely, that by Henry's abilities, the civil wars, which 
had ſo long afflicted England, were at length happuy 
ended, ſince it was very indifferent, with reſpect to the 
welfare of the Engliſh, whether the kingdom Was g0- 
verned by a prince of the houle of Lancalter, or 4 
prince of the houle of York. | 

Henry VII. was of a ſerious temper, ever thoughttul 
and intent upon his affairs, without being diverted by 
his pleatures, to which he was little addicted, | He ned 
a book wherein he marked down with his own hand, the 
qualities and characters of the perſons he knew, in oraer 
to employ them upon occahon. A money chu be 
kept in his chamber, having one day toc !.i ute 900% 
all to pieces, he appeared grieved as at lome very great 
lols. ; 

He was of ſtature taller than the generality ot Eng- 
liſhmen. His face was long, thin, and lean, uke die 
reſt of his body, but with all very grave, Which mad 
people ſpeak to him with fear. He could, hovereh 
be affable, when his affairs required it, He was ram 
{tudious than learned. What he read in his leilute 
hours was generally French, though he like wc undel- 
ſtood Latin. c 

By his queen, Elizabeth of York, eldeſt daughter 0 
king Edward IV. Henry had four ſons; 1. A 
born September 23, 1486. He died April 2 
2. Henry, born June 28, 1491, Who ſuccceded hot 
3, Edmund, born February 21, 1498; '* om" 
this life in 1499. 4. Edward, born in Febru«'! Link 
who died young. He had alſo four daughters 3 Fr * # 
garct, born November 29, 1489, married, in 500 1 
James IV. king of Scotland. 2. Elizabeth, born } ** 
1492 ; ſhe died September 14, 1495. 3 Nat, C. 
in 1498, married Lewis XII. king of France. 4 
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C-H- AP. H. 
VIII. 


HENRY 


N the death of Henry VII. his ſon Henry ſuc- 
cceded to the throne. He was then about eigh- 
bears of age. His father, in order to remove him 
8 the knowledge of public buſineſs, had hitherto oc- 
rd him entirely in the purſuits of literature; and the 
oficiency which he made gave no bad prognoſtic of 
his parts and capacity. Even the vices of vehemence, 
irdour, and impatience, to which he was ſubject, and 
which afcerwards degenerated into tyranny, were conſi- 
dercd only as faults incident to unguarded youth, which 
would be corre cted when time had brought him to 
17 moderation and maturity. And as the contend- 
ing ticles of York and Lancaſter were now at laſt fully 
united in his perſon, men juſtly expected from a Prince, 
noxiꝰus to no party, that impartiality of adminiſtration, 
which had long been unknown in this country. He 
ſhewed great prudence in the eſtabliſhment of his new 
council, and choſe for his adviſers, Warham, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and chancellor; the ear] of Shrewſbury, 
ſteward; lord Herbert, chamberlainz Sir Thomas 
Lovel, maſter of the wards and conſtable of the Tower; 
Sr Edward Poynings, comptroller ; Sir Henry Mar- 
ney, afterwards lord Marney ; Sir Thomas Darcy, af- 
terwards lord Darcy; Thomas Ruthal, doctor of laws; 
and Sir Henry Wyat. Theſe men had long been ac- 
cuſtomed to buſineſs under the late king, and were the 
leaſt unpopular of all the miniſters employed by that 
monarch, 
The young king indulged himſelf in many extrava- 
eancies, inſomuch that the vaſt treaſures which had been 
amaſſed by the late king, were gradually diſſipated in 
the giddy expences of the preſent. One party of plea- 
ſure ſucceeded to another: tilts, tournaments, and ca- 
rouſals, were exhibited with all the magnificence of his 
age: and as the preſent tranquility of the public per- 
miced the court to indulge itſelf in every amuſement, 
ſerious buſineſs was but little attended to. Or if the 
king interinitted the courſe of his feſtivity, he chiefly 
-*mployed himſelf in an application to mulic and litera- 
ture, which were his tavourice purſuits, and which were 
well adapted to his genius. tle had made ſuch pro- 
hciency in the former art, as even to compole ſome 
pieces of church mulic which were ſung in his chapel 
He was initiated in the elegant learning of the ancients. 
And though he was ſo unfortunate as to be ſeduced into 
a ſtudy of the barren controverſies of the ſchools, which 
vere then faſhionable, and had choſen Thomas Aquinas 
for his favourite author, he ſtill diſcovered a capacity 
litted for more uſeful and entertait ing knowledge. 

A proclamation was ſoon after iſſued to encourage 
complaints, and the rage of the people was let looſe on 
al informers, who had ſo long exerciſed an unbounded 
tyranny over che nation “: they were thrown into pri- 
5 condemned to the pollory, and moſt of them loſt 
den hves by the violence of the populace. Empſon 
on D udley, who were moſt expoſed to public hatred, 

ic nmediately ſummoned before the council, in or- 
rhe Las for their conduct, which had rendered 
3 er in the eyes of the people. Empſon 
aſſoc: rewd apology for hinſelf, as well as for his 
Play He told the council, «© That fo far from 
Fox... Jultly expoſed to cenſure for his paſt conduct, 

eimes themſelves grounded their clamour on ac- 
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t Uerbert, Hollingſhed, p. 804. 
Wa = 23 met on the 21ſt of January, 1510. A 
ad ene —_ in order to prevent ſome abuſes which 
bend fatutes _ St ie late reign. The forfeiture upon the 
| educed to the term of three years. Cofts 
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tions which ſeemed rather to merit reward and appro- 
bation : that a ſtrict execution of law was the crime of 
which he and Dudley were accuſed; though that law 
had been eftabltithed by general conſent, and though 
they had acted in obedience to the king, to whom the 
adminiſtration of juſtice was entruſted by the conſtitu- 
tion: that it belonged not to them, who were inſtru- 
ments in the kands of ſupreme power, to determine 
what laws were recent or obfolete, expedient or hurt- 
ful; ſince they were all alike valid, ſo long as they re- 
mained unrepealed by the legiſlature: that it was na- 
tural for a licentious populace to murmur againſt the 
reſtraints of authority; but all wiſe ſtates had ever made 
their glory conſiſt in the jult diſtribution of rewards and 
puniſhments, and had annexed the former to the ob- 
ſervance and enforcement of the laws, the latter to 
their violation and infraction : and that a ſudden over- 
throw of all government might be expected, where the 
judges were committed to the mercy of the criminals, 
the rulers to that of the ſubjects f.“ Notwithſtanding 
this defence, Empſon and Dudley were ſent to the 
Tower; and ſoon after brought to their trial. They 
were, however, not tricd on account of their extortions ; 
but it was pretended, that they had entered into a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the ſovereign, and had intended, on the 
death of the late king, to have ſeized by force the ad- 
miniſtration of the national affairs: and the jury were ſo 
far moved by popular prejudices, joined to court in- 
Auence, as to give a verdict againſt them; which was 
afrerwards confirmed by a bill of attainder in parlia- 
ment Þ, and at the earneſt defire of the people was exe- 
cuted by warrant from the king hq. Thus, in thoſe ar- 
bitrary times, juſtice was equally violated, whether the 
king ſought power and riches, or courted the good 
wiſhes of his ſubjects. 

The new monarch, while he puniſhed the inſtruments 
of pait tyranny, had yet ſuch deference to former en- 
gagements as to deliberate, immediately after his acceſ- 
lion, concerning the celebration of his marriage with 
the infanta Catharine, to whom he had been affianced 
during his father's lite time. Her former marriage with 
his brother, and the inequality of their years, were the 
chief objection urged againſt his eſpouſing her: but on 
the other hand, the advantages of her known virtue, 
modeity, and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, were inſiſted on; 
the affection which ſhe bore to the king: the large 
dowry to which ihe was entitled as princeſs of Wales; 
the intereſt of cementing a cloſe alliance with Spain; 
the neceſſity of finding ſome confederate to counter- 
ballance the power of France; the expediency of ful- 
filling the engagements of the late king: when theſe 
conſiderations were weighed, they determined the coun- 
cil, though contrary to the opinion of the primate, to 
give Henry their advice for celebrating the marriage, 
which was accordingly done on the 3d of June. The 
counteſs of Richmond, who had concurred in the ſame 
ſentiments with the council, died on the 29th of the 
lame month. 

Henry's undiſputed title, his extenſive authority, the 
popularity of his government, his large treaſures, and 
the tranquillity of his ſubjects, rendered his domeſtic 
adminiſtration eaſy and proſperous : the ſituation of fo- 
reign affairs was no leſs happy and defirable, and 
Henry's alliance was courted by all parties; at the 
ſame time that he was not engaged by any immediate 
intereſt or neceſſity to take part with any. 

On the 1oth of April, 1510, Julius II. the reigning 
pontiff, ſent Henry a conſecrated roſe, perfumed with 
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the accuſed: more ſevere puniſhments ware enacted againſt 
perjury: the falſe inquiſitions procured by Empſon and Dudley 
were declared null and invalid. Traverſes were allowed; and 
the time of tendering them enlarged. x Hen. VIII. c. 8, 10, 
11, 12. 


$ Empſon an Dudley were beheaded on Tower Hill, 
Aug. 17 1519+ 
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muſk, and anointed with chriſm : this was done with a 
view to engage Henry in alliance with him againſt the 

French. The pope alſo engaged Chriſtopher Bam- 

bridge, archbiſhop of York, and Henry's ambaſſadors 

at the court of Rome in his intereſts. Bambridge per- 

ſuaded Henry to enter into the league againſt France, 

and the pope for his ſervices made him a cardinal on the 

11th'of March, 1511. The French king finding him- 

ſelf ſo beſet by the pope, and liable to be greatly diſ- 

turbed by his machinations, thought it requiſite to make 

an attempt on the pope himſelf, and to diſpoil him as 

much as poſſible, of that ſacred character which chiefly 

rendered him formidable. He engaged ſome cardinals, 

diſguſted with the violence of Julius, to deſert him; 

and by their authority, he was determined, in conjunc- 

tion with Maximilian, who ſtill adhered to his alliance, 

to call a general council which might reform the church, 

and check the exorbitancies of the Roman pontiff. A 

council was ſummoned at Piſa, which from the begin- 

ning bore a very inauſpicious aſpect, and promiſed little 

ſuccels to his adherents. Hxcept a few French biſhops, 

who unwillingly obeyed the king's commands 1n attend- 

ing the council, all the other prelates kept aloof from 

an aſſembly which they regarded as the offspring of 
faction, intrigue, and worldly politics. Even Pila, the 

place of their reſidence, ſhewed them ſigns of contempt; 

which engaged him to transfer their ſeſſion to Milan, 

a city under the dominion of the French monarch. 

Notwithſtanding this advantage, they did not experi- 

ence much more reſpectful treatment from the inhabi- 

tants of Milan; and found it neceſſary to make another 

remove to Lyons. Lewis himlelf fortified theſe violent 

prejudices in favour of papal authority, by the ſymp- 

toms which he diſcovered, of regard, deference, and 
ſubmiMon to Julius, whom he always ipared, even 
when fortune had thrown into his hands the moſt in- 
viting opportunities of humbling him. And as it was 
known, that his confort, who had great influence over 
him, was extremely diſquieted in mind on account of his 
diſſentions with the holy father, all men prognoſticated 
to ]vlius final ſucceſs in his conteſt, which was very 

unequal. The enterpriſing pontiff knew his advan- 

tages, and availed himſelf of them with the utmoſt inſo- 

lence. So much had he neglected his ſacerdotal cha- 
racter, that he acted in perſon at the ſiege of Miran- 
dola, viſited the trenches, faw ſome of his attendants 
killed by his fide, and, like a young ſoldier, cheerfully 
bore all the rigours of winter and a ſevere ſeaſon, in 
purſuit of military glory: yet was he {till able to throw, 
even on his moſt moderate opponents, the charge of 
impiety and prophaneneſs. He ſummoned a council at 
the Lateran : he put Piſa under an interdict, and all the 
places which gave ſhelter to the ſchiſmatical council: he 
excommunicated the cardinals and prelates who attended 
it: he even pointed his ſpiritual thunder againſt the 
princes who adhered to it: he freed their ſubjects from 
all oaths of alliance; and gave their dominions to every 
one who could take poſſeſſion of them. 

In the year 1512 pope Julius gave Henry hopes, that 
the title of Moit Chriſtian King, (which had hitherto 
been annexed to the crown of France, and which was 
regarded as its moſt precious ornament, ) ſhould, in re- 
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ward of his ſervices, be transferred to that of England. 


Impatient allo of acquiring diſtinction in Europe, he 
could not long remain neuter amidſt the noiſe of arms; 
and the natural enmity of the Engliſn againit France, 
as well as their ancient claims upon that kingdom, led 
Henry to join that alliance, which the pope, Spain, and 
Venice, had formed againſt the French monarch. 

herald was ſent to Paris, to exhort Lewis not to wage 
impious war againſt the ſovereign pontiff; and when he 
returned withour ſucceſs, another was fent to demand 
the ancient patrimonial provinces, Anjou, Maine, Gui- 
enne, and Normandy. This meflage was underſtood 
to be a declaration of war; and a parliament being lum- 
mond on the 4th of February, readily granted ſupplies 
for a purpoſe ſo much favoured by the 1.nglhith nation. 


By the advice of Ferdinand, {lcnry ſent forces to. 


Fontarabia, whence it was ſuppoſed he could 6c 
make a conqueſt of Gui Diovincss. al | 
: a conquelt of Guienne, a province in which 
was imagined the Engliſh had ſtill ſome ad EY | 
I*erdinand promiſed to aſſiſt this conqueſt by ti * | 
tion of a Spaniſh army; and fo forward did he { it | 
promote the intereſts of his ſon-in-law, that Ko 0 
lent veſſels to England, in order to tranſport oye even | 
forces which Henry had levied for that Purpoſe "I 
marquis of Dorſet commanded this armamen: 2 
conſiſted of ten thouſand men, chiefly infantr * | 
Howard, fon of the earl of Surrey; lord Broke | 
I*crrars, and many others of the young gentry and wa 
bility, accompanied him in this ſervice. All tet © | 
fire to diſtinguiſh themſelves by military atchievemens, 
and to make a conqueſt of importance for their mage, 
The ſecret purpoſe of Ferdinand was ſuſpected by 6 
body ; but the following ſhort narration wil diſco - 
his deceit and treachery : the ſmall kingdom of Names 
lies on the frontiers between France and Spain; a 
John d'Albert, the ſovereign, was connected by i 
ihip and alliance with Lewis, -the Opportunity ſcemed 
favourable to Ferdinand, while the Engiith forces Were 
conjoined with his own, and while all adherents 80 the 
council of Piſa lay under the ſentence of cxcommunici. 
tion, to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of theſe domipions 
No ſooner, therefore, was Dorſet landed in Gabi 05 
than the Spaniſh monarch declared his re:cGine!; 0 Ba 
him with his forces, to make with united arms an inve- 
lion of France, and to form the ſiege of Bayonne, which 
opened the way into Guienne: but he remarked to the 
Engliſh general, how dangerous it might prove to leave 
behind them the kingdom of. Navarre, which being in 
cloſe alliance with France, could eaſily give admittance 
to the enemy, and cut off all communication between 
Spain and the combined armies. To provide againſt 
ſo dangerous an event, he required, that John thould 
itpulate a neutrality in the preſent war; and when that 
prince expreſſed his willingneſs to enter into any ergage- 
ment for that purpoſe, he allo required, that ſecurity 
ſhould be given for the ſtrict obſervance of it. John 
having likewiſe agreed to this condition, Ferdinand de- 
manded, that he ſhould deliver into his hands fix of the 
moit contiderable places of his dominions, together 
with his eldeſt fon as a hoſtage. Theſe were not terms 
to be propoſed to a fovereign ; and as the Spaniſh mo- 
narch expected a refuſal, he gave immediate orders to 
the duke of Alva, his general, to make an invaſion on 
Navarre, and to reduce that kingdom. Alva ſoon 
made hiniſelf maſter of all the ſmaller towns; and being 
ready to form the ſiege of Pampeluna, the capital, he 
ſummoned the marquis of Dorſet to join him with the 
Engliſh army, and concert together all their operations. 
Dorſet now began to ſuſpect, that the intereſts of hs 
maſter were very little regarded in all theſe tranſactions; 
and having no order to invade the kingdom of Navarre, 
or make war any where but in France, he reſuſed tb 
take any part in the enterprize. He remained therefore 
in his quarters at Fontarabia ; but ſo ſubtle was tue co 
trivance of Ferdinand, that, even while the Engliſh 
army lay in that ſituation, it was almoſt equally ſervice- 
able to his purpoſe, as if it had acted in conjuncu? 
with his own. It kept the French army in we, n 
prevented it from advancing to ſuccour the Kingdom * 
Navarre; fo that Alva, having full leiſure to Condur 
the ſiege made himſelf maſter of Pampcluna, 4 
obliged John to ſeek for ſhelcer in France. The yn 
niſh general applied again to Dorſet, and propoſed © 
conduct, with united council, the operations eee" 
Holy League, for by that name it was called, 289% 
Lewis; but as he {till declined forming the lies g 
Bayonne, and rather inſiſted on the invaſion of 1 
cipality of Bcarne, a part of the king ol Navarre 0 
minions, which lies on the I'rench lide of the 1 me 
Dorſet, jullly ſuſpicious of his ſiniſter Intentions, 2 
preſented, that, without new orders irom luis 3 
he could not concur in ſuch an undertaking. 5 ak 
to procure thele orders, Ferdinand diſbatched Maru . 
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6A ory and ſcrupulous humour of the Tingliſh Julius's joy on the diſcomfiture of the French, was 4 
* d, he n favouroble opportunities Were loft, | viſible to all uro ©; and the more ſo, as he had been 448 
Ben was neccaary he fhouid, on all occalions, act | beholien lor it to the Swils, a people whoſe councils, 1» 
e ich 5 Spamth commander; who was beſt J he hoped, he ſhould always be able to influence and go- * 
if eich the ſituation of the country, and the | vern. "the pontiff, however, did not long ſurvive this N 
; every ORCTALON, But before orders to this J fuccels; and in his lace vas choſen i hn de Medicis, 9 
oC + Spain, Dorſet had become extremely | on the 24{t of Februa 'V, 1512, Who took the app pella⸗ 1 
Iz +4 obt-rving that [213 tarche > ftay ſerved not tion of Leo N, and proved one of the moſt illuſtrious Þ * 1 
| 1055 main unclertabing, 4 that his army | Princes tha: cer tat on the papal throne. By the ne- +4 
| | perillenig by want and Icxncls, he cemented ; gocisttes, of Len, the emperor Maximilian was de- 92 1 
a WES ? ieriinand to tran! port them back into ! tached from the French intereſt; and Henry, notwith- ia 
N © Verdinand, Who. was bound by treaty to fur- | ſtanding his diſappoint ments in the former campaign, 4 8 
£ ian with tats ſupply, wherever Cemanded, was ar | Was tt encourazed to proſecute his warlike meaſures 1 
ok alter many dclays, obliged to vicid to his im- f again tle french king. Id 

: | +] Dorkr, embark ag his troops, prepared Fenty having previouſſy ſummoned a new parhia- 13 . 
2 Cr the voyage Mean while, tie meſſenger ment on che 14th of - Novem ber, 1512, obtained the 4 1 
Fr \ orders from Henry, that the troops ſhould J grant of a poll-tax, and impolcd diſferent ſums, accord- 48 
eg in Spain; but the foldiers were 10 diſcontented | 1nz 70 the tation and riches of the perſons. A duke 5 0 
ue the treatment which they had met with, that they paid ten marks, an earl five pounds, a baron four 4 
. 2 and obliced their commandeis to ſet fail for 3 p9! is, a Knight four marks; every man valued at v4 
Y 3a | Henry was much diſplealted with the it} ſuc- eight hundred pounds in goods, four marks. Ar im- | 
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els 9 ulty that | polition was all granted of two fiſteenths and four 
Tocſer, by explaining the fraud! ent conduct of Ferdi- | tenths. By thefe upp — e, joined to the treaſure which 


Ruh, WAS art all Able 10 adp ale hin © 
e ſammer of this year there happened an action 
at ſez, Which brought not 
Pnelim. Sir Thomas Knevet, maſter of horfe, was 
" nt to the coaſt of Brittany with a tl-et of forty-five 

and he carried with him Sir Charles Brandon, Sir 
ohn Carew, and Men)) other young courticrs, WHO 


any more advantage to the 
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jane for all Opportun! * Of CHLLDOIAaY THY che ir Valor. 
Aker ey had COnRMINIFCEt JOrGE ce] TECATIONS, - AL TENC h 
} * : . a : a 1 » Ea \ 7 * * * | 

f-e: of thirty nine lail Wiued from Breit, under the com- 
mand (1 C.. i (L134 4520 ty 2110 Oc gan 1111 { } 3 "= mend Witii 


had been left by his fat her, and winch was not yet en- 
tirely dillipated, he was enabled to levy a great army, 
and render rewe f formid ble to his enemy. The 
Englth are ſaid to have been much encouraged in this 
enterprize, by . arrival of a veſſel in the Thames un- 
der de papal banner. It carried preſents of wine and 
nam to the king, and the more eminent courtiers; and 
inch fond devotion was at that time entertained towards 
the court of Rome, that theſe trivial preſents were 
every where reccived with the greateſt marks of reſpect 
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te E. gliſnh. Fire ſeized the Nip of Prima get, who, In order to prevent any invaſion from Scotland, while | 
findung his deſtr. 5 1 10evitabic, bore Jown upon the; Henry's arms ſhould. be employed in the continental 14 
Th of the Eugliſn admiral, ind grappling with her, J. war, Dr. WI dean of Windſor, was diſpatched on Wow 
relcjved to make her fharc his fate. Bo a Aleets ſtood an embaſſy 8 James ne ES 7 ; brother-in-law; with * Q 
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kingdoms, as well as to diſcgver the intentions of the 
SCOTHN court. SOME complaints had already been made 
Cnc Barton, a Scotchman, having fuf- 
ferec inſuries from the Portugueſe, for which he could 
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1 
tie tm: uns deſtroyed the Engliinf. The reſt ga obtain no redreis, had procured letters of marque againſt 1 ty. 
rec n let made their eſcabc Into Tibor erent harbours chat nation; but hie had no ſooner PUT to ſea, than he "I 
on the coatt of France. | was guilty of the grofleit abuſes, commuted depreda- 1 

The hoſtilities which had been commenced by Eng- tions upon the daglih, and much infeſted the narrow 1 
land againſt France, though it brouglit no advantage to leas 5. Lord 140 ward and Sir Edward Howard, ad- 1 
the former ! angdom, „ were of great prejud ice to the | mirals, and ſons. of the earl of Surrey, ſailing out un 1 
liter; and by obliging Lewis to withdraw [15 forces tor ; quett of the maurauder, engaged him; the pirate was i 
the defer ace of his own. dom:mons, loft kim that ſuperi- : Killed ; and they brought the ſhips into the Thames. fi * 
Or! ty, which his arms, in the beginning of the c campaign, As tic ary rciuſed all ſatisſaction for this act of juſtice, 3 
had attained in Italy. Gaſton de Foix, his nephew, a ſore of che borderers, who wanted but a pretence for 1k 
young Nero, had been entruſted wich the command of f depredations, entered England under the command on 
the Freach forces; and in 2 few months performed ſuch lord Hume, warden of the marches, and committed 


_ of milicary art and Prowe iS, as Were ſufficient, lays 
WICCardin, to render illuſtrious the life of the oldett 


wo His carcer fit nihed with the battle of Ravenna, 
Wi, 


* * 0 
m das wer tac molt obttinate conflict, he gained over 


great ravages on th at l:ingdom. Notwithſtanding thele 
mutual grounds of F diffatisfa& dion, matters might caſily 
have been accommodated, had it not been for Henry's 

intended iuvaſion of France, which rouzed the jealouty 


ic dpaniih and papal armies. He perithed at the time 
i FR _ i th. 

S «var vas CO! npleted ; and with him perilhed the 
tune of the French arms in Italy. The Swils, who 
» pea themſelves xa ines tormidable by their 
a cuciplned infantry, invaded the Milaneſe with 


"Sj 
28 army, and 2 ted the inhabitants to re- 
"againſt 'rance, 


of the . Scottiſh nation ||. The ancient league which 
{ublilled betwer a. F rance and Scotland, wa 5 conceived 
to be the ſtrongeſt band of connection; the the Scots 
imagined that, were it not for the countenance ' which 
they received from his foreign alliance, they had never 
een able to maintain their independence againſt a peo- 
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Genoa followed the example of ple fo much ſuperior in arms and warhke achievements. 

N k 
fitan ; and Lewis, in a few weeks, entirely loſt his James was ſarther incited to take part in the quarrel by 
| . conqueſts, except ſome garriſons; and Maxi- the invitations of Anne, Jucen of France. The re- 
{ ms Sforza, the ſon of Ludovic, was reinſtated in the | monſtrances of his wiſeſt countellors were in vain op- 
polleſſion of the laſt mentioned duchy. poſed to the martial ardour of this prince, He firſt 
- — 
3 2 0 
. n IJ Hume. ploying means for the execution of them. The ſole de ect, 
k tdlydore Vergil, lib. 27. Stowe, p. 490. Lanquet's | indeed of his character, was too great fineſſe and artifice; a 
f 77 Chronicles, fol. 27g. fault which, both as a prieſt and an Italian, it was difficult tor 
| iftble., "@ was, ſays Hume, « humane, beneficent, generous, | him to avoid,” 5 
50 e dad — Parron of every art, 211d triend of eve ry virtue ; J Stowe, PD. 489. II. ingſhed, D. 611. 
5 1 J leſs Capable of torming great deſigus than his Ir Buchan: un, lb. XIII. 3 in the Life of James IV. 
2 Or, 


ut was 
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more gentle, pliant, and artful in em- | 
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fent a ſquadron of ſhips to the aſſiſtance of France “; | 
and though he ſtill made profeſſions of maintaining a 
neutrality, the Engliſh ambaſſadors eaſily perceived that 
a war would in the end prove inevitable: and he gave 
warning of the danger to his maſter, who ſent the ear] 
of Surrey to put the northern parts of the kingdom in a 
poſture of defence, and to reſiſt the invalion which was 
expected from that quarter. Henry was little diſcou- 
raged by this appearance of a diverſion from the north ; 
and ſo much the lefs, as he flatrered himſelf with the al- 
{iſtance of all the conſiderable potentates of Europe in 
his invaſion of France, The pope {till continued to 
thunder out his excommunications againſt Lewis, and all 
the adherents of the ſchiſmatical council: the Swiss 
Cantons made profeſſions of violent animoſity againſt 
France: the ambaſſadors of Ferdinand and Maximi- 
lian had Ggned with thoſe of Henry a treaty of alliance 
againſt that power, and had ſtipulated the tiinc and place 
of their intended invaſion : and though Ferdinand diſa- 
vowed his ambaſſador, and even ſigned a truce for a 
twelyvemonth with the common enemy; Henry was not 
yet fully convinced of his {elfiſh and ſiniſter intentions, 
and ſtill hoped for his concurrence after the expiration 
of that term. He had now got a miniſter who com- 
plied with all his inclinations, and flattered him in every 
ſcheme to which his impetuous temper was inclined. 
This was Thomas Wolſcy, dean of Lincoln, and al- 
moner to the king. He ſurpaſſed in favour all Henry.'s 
miniſters, and was faſt advancing towards that unri- 
valled grandeur which he afterwards attained F. 

The branch of adminiſtration in which Henry moſt 
excrted himſelf, while he gave his entire confidence to 
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* This, fays Hume, is the only fleet which Scotland ſeems 
ever to have poſſeſſed. 5 

+ This man, ſays Hume, was fon of a butcher at Ipſwich; 
but having got a learned education, and being endowed with 
an excellent capacity, he was admitted into the marquis of 
Dorſet's family as tutor to that nobleman's children, and ſoon 
gained the friendſhip and countenance of his patron. He was 
recommended to be chaplain to Henry VII. and being em- 
ployed by that monarch in a ſecret negociation, which regarded 
his intended marriage with Margaret of Savoy, Maximilian's 
daughter, he acquitted himſelf to the king's ſatisfaction, and 
obtained the praiſe both of diligence and dexterity in his con- 
duct. That prince, having given him a commiſſion to Maxi- 
milian, who at that time reſided in Bruſſels, was ſurprized in 
leſs than three days after, to ſee Wolſey preſent himſelt before 
him ; and ſuppoſing that he had protracted his departure, he 
began to reprove him for the dilatory execution of his orders. 
Wolſey informed him, that he had juſt returned from Bruſſels, 
and had ſucceſsfully fulfilled all his majeſty's commands. « But 
on ſecond thoughts,” ſaid the king, I found that ſomewhat 
« was omitted in your orders; and have ſent a meſſenger after 
« you with fuller inſtructions.” „I met the meſſenger,“ re- 
plied Wolſey, “on my return: but as I had reflected on that 
« omiſſion, I ventured myſelf to execute what, I knew, muſt 
« be your majeſty's intentions.” The death of Henry, ſoon 
after this incident, retarded the advancement of Wolſey, and 
prevented his reaping any advantage from the good opinion 
which that monarch had entertained of him: but thencefor- 
wards he was Jooked on at court as a riſing man; and Fox, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, caſt his eye upon him as one who might 
be ſerviceable to him in his preſent ſituation. This prelate, 
obſerving that the earl of Surrey had totally eclipſed him in 
favour, reſolved to introduce Wolley to the young prince's 
tamiliarity, and hoped that he might rival Surrey in his inſi— 
nuating arts, and yet be contented to act in the cabinet apart 
ſubordinate to Fox himſelf, who had promoted him. Ia a lit- 
tle time Wolſey gained ſo much on the king, that he ſup- 
planted both Surrey in his favours, and Fox in his truſt and 
confidence. Being admitted to Henry's parties of pleaſure, he 
took the lead in every jovial converſation, and promoted al] 
that frolic and entertainment which he found ſuitable to the 
age and inclination of the young monarch. Neither his own 
years, which were near forty, nor his character of a clergy- 
man, were any reſtraint upon him, or engaged him to check, 
by any uſeleſs ſeverity, the gaiety, in which Henry, who had 
ſmall propeniton to debauchery, paſled his careleſs hours. Du- 
ring the itnervals of amuſement he introduced buſineſs, and 
1ahnuated thoſe maxims of conduct which he was defirous his 
matter ſhould adopt. He obferved to him, that while he en— 
truſted his attairs into the hands of his father's counſellors, he 
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Wolſev, was the military; which; as it ſuired the n. 

ral gallantry and bravery of his temper, as well be 
ardour of his youth, was the principal object of his 0 
tention. Finding that Lewis had made oregr Drej a 
tions both by ſea and land to reſiſt him, he leviea 11 
midable army, and equipped a conſiderable leet for th 
invaſion of France. The command of the fleet r 
intruſted to Sir Edward Howard; who, after ers 
the Channel for fome time, preſented himſelf befor, 
Breſt, where the French navy then lay; and he chat 
lenged them to a combat. The French admiral wh 
expected from the Mediterrnean a reinforcement 5 
ſome gallies, kept within the harbour, and ſaw with pa- 
tience the Engliſh burn and deſtroy the country in te 
At hit fix gallics arrived under ta 
command of Prejeant de Bidoux, and put into en 
queſt, a place within a few leagues of Breſt, where he 
lecured himſelf behind ſome batteries, which he had 
planted on rocks that lay on each fide of him, Howard 
was, notwithſtanding, determined to attack him; 2nd 
as he had but two gallies, he took himiclt the command 
of one, and gave the other to lord Ferrars. He was 
followed by ſome row-barges and ſome crayers unde: 
the command of Sir Thomas Cheyney, Sir Willam 
Sidney, and other officers of diſtinction. He imme. 
diately faitened on Prejeant's ſhip, and leaped on board 
of her, attended by one Carroz, a Spaniſh cavalier, and 
leventcen Enghthmen, The cable mean while, which 
faltened his ſhip to that of the enemy, being cut, the 
admiral was thus left in the hands cf the French; and a; 
he ſtill continued the combat with great gallantry, he 
was puſhed overboard by their pikes . Lord Ferrers, 
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had the advantage indeed of employing men of wiſdom and ex. 
perience, but men who owed not their promotion to his ſarour, 
and who fcarcely thought themtelves accountable to him for 
the exerciſe of their authority: that by the factions, cabcls, 
and jealouſies, which had long prevailed among them, they 
more obſtrusted the advancement of his aftairs, tnan they pro- 
moted it by the knowledge which age and practice had con- 
terred upon them: that nile he thought proper to paſs hs 
time in thoſe pleafures, to which his age and royal fortune in- 
vited him, and in tt {& ſtudies, which would in time enable 
him to ſway the ſceptre with abſolute authority, his belt ſyſtem 
of government would be to entruſt his authority into the hands 
of tome one perſon, who was the creature of his will, and who 
could entertain no view but that of promoting his ſervice: ant 
that if this miniſter had alſo the ſame reliſh tor pleaſure with 
himſelf, and the ſame taſte of ſcience, he could more ealily, 
at intervals, account to him for his whole conduct, and intro- 
duce his maſter gradually into the knowledge of public baſ:- 
neſs; and thus, without tedious conſtraint cf application, im- 
tiate him in the ſcience of government. Henry entered ite 
all the views of Wolſey; and finding no one ſo capable of exe. 
cuting this plan of adminiſtration as the perſon wao propoſed 
it, he ſoon advanced his favourite, from being the companion 
of his pleaſures, to be a member of his council; and from be- 
ing a member of his council, to be his ſole and abſolute mi. 
niſter. By this rapid advancement and uncontrolled author) 
the character and genius of Wolfey had full opportunity te l 
play itſelf. Inſatiable in his acquiſitions, but itil} more Mag- 
nificent in his expence: of extenſive capacity, but ſtil ow 
unbounded enterprize: ambitious of power, but flill more ds. 
ſirous of glory: infinuating, engaging, perfualve; ans 1 
turns, lofty, elevated, commanding : haughty to dis cd 
but affable to his dependants; oppretive to his people, 
beral to his friends; more generous than grateful; lee! 
by injuries than by contempt ; he! was framed to tare 1 
cendant in every intercourſe with others, but cxerted in 
periority of nature with ſuch oſtentation, „ Knee . 
envy, and made every one willing to recal the re e 
riority, or rather meanneſs of his fortune, As bas, ey 
tranſactions of Wolſey's life will be interſperſed in the 1099” 

ing pages of this reign, we ſhall not anticih 
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ate the sade? | 
pleaſure, by inſerting in this place, what mult 
put in other parts. „ 
1 It was a maxim of Howard's, that no admiral we 85 . 
for any thing, that was not even brave to 4 degree 01 N 
As the ſea- ſervice requires much lets plan #9 ent . | 
and capacity than the land. Tnis maxim had gre Pete es 
and appearance of truth: though the fate of Howard 
may ſerve as a proof, that cven their courage 0ugnt 12 5 
pered with diſcretien. 
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ze the admiral's galley fall off, followed with the 
ſeeing 0 veſſels; and the whole fleet was ſo diſcou- 
on by the loſs of their commander, that they retired 
— before Breſt *. The French navy came out of 
from . *** even ventured to invade the coaſt of Sul- 
. They were repulſcd, and Prejeant, their com- 
# loft an eye by the ſhot of an arrow. Lord 
Howard, brother to the deceaſed admiral, ſucceeded to 
the command of the Engliſh fleet. Great preparations 
We been making at land during the whole winter, for at. 
_— on France by the way of Calais ; but the fum- 
mer was well advanced before every thing was in ſuf- 
cient readineſs for the intended enterprize. A conſi- 
derable part of the forces, which Henry levied wr this 
ecoec/itions conſiſted of archers ; and the vanguard of 
* army amounting to eight thouſand men, under the 
command of the carl of Shrewſbury, lailed over to 
Calis. Shrewſbury was accompanied by the ear] of 
Derby, the lords Leitz walter, aſtings, Cobham, and 
Sir Rice ap- Thomas, captain of the Light horſe. An- 
other body of ſix thouſand men ſoon after followed un- 
der the command of lord Herbert the chamberlain, at- 
tended by the earls of Northumberland and Kent, the 
lords Audley and Delawar, together with Carew, Cur- 
fon, and other gentlemen. The king himſelf prepared 
to follow with the main body and rear of the army; 
and he appointed the queen regent of the kingdom du- 
ring his abſence. That he might ſecure her adminiſtra— 
tion from all diſturbance, he ordered Edmund de la 
Pole, earl of Suffolk, to be beheaded in the Tower on 
the 20th of April f. Henry was led to commit this 
act of violence by the dying commands, as is imagined, 
ol his facher, who told him, that he never would be 
free from danger, while a man of ſo turbulent a diſpo— 
ſition as Suffolk was alive. And as Richard de la Pole, 
brother of Suffolk, had accepted of a command in the 
French ſervice, and fooliſhly attempted to revive the 
Yorl; faction, and to inſtigate them againſt the preſent 
government, he probably, by that means, drew more 
ſuddenly the king's vengeance on this unhappy noble- 
man. At laſt Henry, attended by the duke of Buck- 
ingham, and many others of the nobility, arrived at 
Calais, on the zoth of June, and entered upon his 
French expedition, from which he fondly expected ſo 
much ſucceſs and glory. Of all thoſe allies on whoſe 
aſſitance he relied, the Swiſs alone fully performed 
their engagements, The emperor Maximilian appeared 
in the Low Countries, and joined the Engliſh army 
with ſome German and Flemiſh ſoldiers, who were uſe- 
fol in giving an example of diſcipline ro Henry's new 
levied forces. Obſerving the diſpoſition of the Engliſh 
monarch to be more bent on glory than on intereſt, he 
eviſted himſelf in his ſervice, wore the croſs of St. 
Grorge, and received pay, (a hundred crowns a-day,) 
© one of his ſubjects and captains, But while he exhi- 
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nger from want of proviſions and am- 
„„ than from the aſſaults of the beſiegers. Hav- 
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201 Herbert, Hollingſhed, P. 816. 

1.41 14d been attainted and impriſoned during 

1, that theſe very Cavalry had before be- 
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who had advanced to Amiens with his army, that 
prince gave orders to throw relief into the place. Fon- 
trailles appeared at the head of eight hundred horſemen, 
each of whom carried a fack of eunpowder behind him, 
and two quarters of bacon. With this ſmall force he 
made a ſudden and unexpected irruption into the Eng- 
Iſh camp, and, overcoming all difficulties, advanced 
to the fotlee of the town, where each horſeman threw 
down his burden. They immediately returned on the 
gallop, and were ſo fortunate as again to break through 
the Engliſh, and to ſuffer little or no loſs F. This cir- 
cumſtance happened on the 16th of Auguit. 

The Englith, however, had, ſoon after, full revenge 
for the inſult. Henry had reccived intelligence of the 
approach of the French horſe, who had advanced to 
protect another incurſion of Fontrailles; and he com- 
manded ſome troops to paſs the Lis, in order to oppoſe 
them. The cavairy of France were, on fight of the 
enemy, ſcized with ſo unaccountable a panic, that they 
Immediately took to flight, and were purſued by the 
Enehihy. The duke of Longueville, who com- 
manded the French, Buſſi d' Amboiſe, Clermont, Im- 
bercourt, the chevalier Bayard, and many other officers 
of diſtinction, were made priſoners l. This action, or 
rather route, is ſometimes called the battle of Guinegate, 
from the place where it was fought: the French, that 
day, made more ule of their ſpurs, than of their ſwords 
and other inſtruments of war. Aſter this conſiderable 
advantage, the king, who was at the head of a com- 
plete army of above fifty thoutand men, returned to the 
liege of Tcrouanc, 
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Ine £34c;nors were obliged, ſoon 


Ic & 
after, to capitulate; and 1icary found his ac guiſition of 
ſo little moment, though gained at the expence of much 
blood, and of much valuable time, that he immediately 
demoliſhed the fortifications. The anxieties of the 
French were again revived with regard to the motions of 
the ivnglſh, Tone Swiſs, at the ame time, had entered 
Burgundy with a formidable army, and laid fiege to 
Dijon, which was in no condition to reſiſt them: and 
Ferdinand himſelt, though he had made a truce with 
Lewis, ſeemed diſpoſed to lay hold of every advantage 
which fortune ſhould preſent to him. But Lewis was 
extricated from his preſent diificulties by the egregious 
blunders of his enemies. The Swiſs allowed them- 
ſelves to be ſeduced in a negociatioa by Tremoille, 
governor of Burgundy ; and, without making inquiry 
whether that nobleman had any powers to treat, they 
accepted of the conditions which he offered them. Tre- 
moille, who knew that he {hould be diſavowed by his 
maſter, ſtipulated whatever they were pleaſed to de- 
mand ; and thought himſelf happy, at the expence of 
payments and very large promiſcs, to get rid of ſo for- 
midable an enemy *. The meaſures of Henry ſhewed 
equal ignorance in the art of war, with that of the Swiss 
in negociation. 1 ournay, within the Frontiers of Flan- 
ders, belonged to France, and aflorded the troops of 
that kingdom a paſſage into the heart of the Nether- 
lands. Maximilian, who was deſirous of freeing his 
grandſon from ſo troubleſume a neighbour, adviſed 
Henry to lay fiege to the place ; and the Enghſh mo- 
narch, not conſidering that ſuch an acquiſition no wiſe 
advanced his conqueſts in France, imprudently followed 
this intereſted counſel, The city of Tournay, by its 
ancient Charters, being exempted from the burden of a 
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their ſovereign, {irenuouſly inſiſted on maintaining this 
dangerous privilege ; and they engaged, by themſelves, 
to make a vigorous defence againſt the enemy. Their 
courage failed them; matters came to a trial; and after 
a few days fiege, the place was ſurrendered to the 
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8 Hiſt. de Chev. Bayard, ch. LVII. Memoires de Bellai, 
I Memoires de Beilai, liv. 1. Polydore Virgil, liv. XxVII. 
Hollingſhed, p. 822. Herbert HIND 

e Memoires du Mareſchal de Fleuranges, Bellarius 
lib. xiv. 
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Engliſh, on the 24th of September“. The biſhop of | 


Tournay was lately dead ; and, as a new biſhop was al- 
ready elected by the chapter, but not inſtalled in his 
office, the king beſtowed the admini{tration of the ſce 
on his favourite Wolſeyz and put him in immediate poſ- 
ſeſſion of the revenues, which were conſiderable f. 
Soon after this Henry returned to England : and carried 
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the greater part of his army with him. Succels had } trances ana entreaties Of 1 the = rench amb.! 
attended Henry in every enterprize; and his youthitil y 14007, Hack eee cachhon, upon the enemy. a 
mind was much elated with this ſeeming proſperity ; |; only Sir Ld ward Toward, At te head of his diyi 
but all men of judgment, comparing the advantages of | received them with great vaiwur z but : 
his ſituation with his progreſs, and his expence with his b commande cht Ac une, Wacel'no 15 
acquilitions, were convinced that this campaign, ſo f ne , ICH Upon TREK kcar, nd pur 
much vaunted, was not only ruinous, but inglorious do 1 WC WI hon It 5 40 1e Givihon u: 
that monarch, and tliat under Bothwel, animated by the 
Ihe ſocceſs which had attended Henry's arms in the their leavers, ſtill made head àgatnſt the lt 
north, was much more deciſive. The king of Scot- f throwiag themclecs into a Circle, protratte. 
land had aſſembled the whole force of his kingdom; 5 till nighticparated the con O etants. 55 he vi 
and having paſſed the Tweed with an army of above Yet! ded, and the nunoers that fell 
fifty thouland men, he ravaged thoſe parts of North- ere nearly Equals amouting to ab wt $1 
umberland which lay neareſt that river, and he employed mn: Gut the morning UeOVvere d where LC 


himſelt in taking the caſtles of Norham, Ital, Werke, 
Ford, and other places of no great importance. Lady 
Ford being taken priſoner in her caltle, was preſented 
to James, and fo gained on the affections of the prince, 
that he waſted in pleaſure the critical time which, during 
the abſence of the enemy, he ſhould have employed in 
puſhing his conqueſts, His troops lying in a barren 
country, where they ſoon conſumed all rhe proviſions, 
began to be pinched with hunger; and, as the authority 
of the prince was feeble, and military diſcipline, during 
that age, extremely relaxed, many of them had ſtolen 
from the camp, and retired homewards. Mean while 
the carl of Surrey, having collected a force of twenty- 
ſix thouſand men, of which five thouland had been ſent 
over from the king's army in France, marched to the 
defence of the country, and approached the Scots, who 
lay on ſome high ground near the Cheviot hills. The 
river Till ran between the armies, and prevented an 
engagement: Surrey, therefore, fent a herald to the 
Scottiſh camp, challenging the enemy to deſcend” into 
the plain of Milficld, which lay towards the ſouth ; and 
there, appointing a day for the combat, to try their va- 
lour on equal ground. Receiving no ſatisſactory anſwer, 
he made a feint of marching towards Berwick ; as if he 
intended to enter Scotland, to lay waste the borders, 
and cut off the proviſions of the enemy. The Scotriſh 
army now put themſelves in motion; and having ſet 
fire to the huts 1n which they nad quartered, they de- 
ſcended from the hills. Surrey, taking, advantage of 
the ſmoke which was blown towards him, and which 
concealed his movements, paſſed the Till with his ar- 
rillery and vanguard to the bridge of Tuiſcl, and ſent 
the reſt of his army to ſeek a ford at another part of the 
river. An engagement was now become inevitable, 
and both ſides prepared for it with tranquility and order, 
on the gth of September. The FEngliih divided their 
army into two lines: lord Howard led the main body 
of the firſt line, Sir Edmund Howard the right wing, 
Sir Marmaduke Conſtable the left. The earl of Sur- 
rey, himſelf, commanded the main body of the ſecond 
line, lord Dacres the right wing, Sir Edward Stanley 
the left. The front of the Scots preſented three divi- 
ſions to the enemy: the middle was led by the king 
himſelf: the right by the earl of Huntley, aſſiſted by 
lord Hume: the left by the earls of Lenox and Ar- 
gyle. A fourth diviſion, under the earl of Bothwel, 
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* 'T ournay is a handſome and a conſiderable town of Flan- 
ders, in the Auſtrian Netherlands. It is now defended by a 
ſtrong, caſtle, is a large trading. place, has ſeveral fine manu- 
tactorics, and is particularly famous for good ftockings. The 
cathedral church, and the abbey of St. Martin, are very mag- 
nificent. It was taken by the Allies in 1709, but ceded to 
the Houſe of Auſtria by the treaty of Utrecht: though the 
Dutch put in a garriſon, as being one of the barrier towns. It 
was taken by the French in 1745. It is thirty miles $. W. of 
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leſs condition of his ſiſter and nephew. 


lay. he Enghth had lolt only perions of ſh; 
but the flower of the Scottiſhh nobility had fa 
tle, and their king lumſelf, afcer the molt dingen 
Guiry, could no where be found, TI 

- Eneiith met with a Gerd body which re; cd kim. 
and was arrayed in a {imijar habit; and they but it in 2 
icaden coflin and ſent it to London I* The © 8 
ever, ſtill aticrrted that it was not James's body wh; 
was found on the ficld of battle, but that of one Elkin 
ſtone, who had been arrayed in arms tetembüng the 
king's, in order to divide the attention of the Fool 
and ſhare the danger with his maſter. It was believe 
that James had been ſeen crofting the T weed at Keilo; 
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Surrey, who had gained him fo great a vi! 
reſtored, in 1514, to the ütle of duke Gl 
which had been forſcited by his father, tor eng. n 

the fide of Richard III. Lord Howard was hu 


| with the title of earl of Surrey ; Sir Charles Pranden 


the king's favourite, whom he had before cre'= 
count Liſle, was now railed to the dignity of dite 
Suffolk. Wolſey, who was both his favourite and 
miniſter, was created biſhop of Lincoin. Lord j 
bert obtained the title of earl of Worcetter; Sr 41S) 
Stanley that of lord Monteagie. 
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prince now approached the age of puberty, the king 
had expected the immediate completion of the mar- 
riage, and the honourable ſettlement of a lifter, for 
whom he had entertained a tender affection. 

The duke of Longneville, who had been made pri- 
ener at the battle o Guinegate, and who was ſtill de- 
tained in England, was ready to take advantage of all 
Hipofitions of Henry, in order to procure a peace, 
and even an alliance, which he knew to be paſſionately 


delired by lis maſter. He repreſented to the king, 
that Anne, queen of France, being lately dead, a door 
was thereby opened for an affinity which might tend to 
15 


nue 4 


avantage of both kingdoms, and which would ſerve 
co terminate honourably all the differences between 
them; that ſhe had leſt Lewis no male children, and as 
hne had ever entertained a ſtrong deſire of having heirs 
dy the crown, no marriage ſeemed more ſuitable to him 
can that with the princeſs of England, whoſe youth and 
beauty afforded the moſt flattering hopes in that parti- 
cular : that, though the marriage of a princeſs of ſix- 
teen, With a king of fiſty- three, might ſeem unſuitable, 
yet the other 2\vantages attending the alliance were 
1 e than a ſufficient compenſation or this INequ; ality: 
nd tzat Henry, in looſehing | his connections with Spain, 
from which he bad ng 7 reaped any advantage, would 
contract a cloſe affinity with Lewis, a prince who, 
through his whole life, had invariably entertained the 
character of probity and honour. As Henry liſtened 
very attentively to this diſcourſe, Lo ongueville acquain- 
ted his maſter of the probability of bringing the matter 
to a happy concluſion z and he received full powers [Or 
negociating the treaty. 
attention which Henry 
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zut notwichſtanding the great 
ſeemed to pay to the duke of 
converiation, he thought it abſolutely 
Necet; any to confer with his favourite W olſey * Com- 
miſſioners being appointed between the two kings, the 
articles of treaty. were ſpeedily drawn up, and were 
ſigned on the of Auguſt following. There were 
three ſcparate treaties. The firſt concerned only the 
renewing of the alliance between France and Lovlanl. 
Phe ſecond was about the marri-ge of che princcis 
Vary with Lewis XII. The third related to ths Pay- 
ment of a million of crowns 7 
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with my honour ſavyd ! mi. ht do: 
« Saying forther more to hyme that, vit 


I myght demande 
with my honour any leflc, or take am leife 
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maſter is ſo well mynded to the forſaid alyance and amyte) I 
wolde be glad to do that at hys ene but leſs then thys hit 


can nott ſtonde with my honour, nor my fudjectes wyll nat be 
Fand that LN hulde take. 

My lord, I thuyd him forthermore that, yff he thoght we 
myght truſt to have this ende, I wolde be content that Vou/ 
and they thulde commune on all other artycylles, Concernyng 
the: umyte a nd marriage, tyil we myght have ablolute aflarince 
in that be! nalt for lyſyng of time: 


«K To w' 255 he he anſwa: rde, that he colde na t aſſure me 


thereof; but that he truſtyde, ſeying my demans wer ſo re- 
ſonable, that hys maſter wholde agre cherto. 


« On truſt hereon we woll that you begyne to penne the 
reſidue off the artycylles as ſoon as yow Can. 

« And thus fare you well.” 

Wryttyn with the lande of your loving maſter. 

HENRY R. 

Though this letter has no date, we may by ſeveral cireum- 
ſlances conjeRure it was written in June, 1514. 

+ As theſe treaties ferved for foundation to many others 
hereafter concluded, it is neceflary to inſert the ſubſtance ot 
them, at leaſt with reſpect to the moſt material articles: 


Treaty of Peace and Amity between Lewis XII. and 
Henry VIII. 40 cluded at London, Auguſt 7, 1514. 

That the a. mity between the two kings ſhould Jait ut year 
after one of their deaths. That the ſucceſſor of him th-: died 
firſt, ſnould give notice within the year to the other, WH ther 
he would prolong this or make a new treaty. That all impo- 
fitions laid, fince fifty-two years laſt paſt, by one king on the 
{jects on the other, ſhould be abolithed. That the peace 

{hould not be deemed: violated by the outrages which ſhould 
be committed on either fide, That neither of the two kings 


ſhould atford pt roreclion or refu: ge to the rebels of the other. 


By the th, 15th, and 10th articles, the two kings bound 
7 
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Purſuant to the declaration of this treaty, Mary was | 
ſent to I'rance with a ſplended retinue, and Lewis met 
her at Abbeville, where the eſpoufals were celebrate 
on the gth of October. He was enchanted with the 
beauty, grace, and numerous accompliſhments of the 
young princels ; ; and being naturally of an Oos dil- 
poſition, which his advanced age I1: " not entirely cooled, 
he was ſt duced into ſuch a courſe of gatery and pleaſure, 
as proved very unſuitable to his declining ſtate of health. 
He died in leſs than three months after the marriage on 
the 4th of January, 1515, to the extreme regret of the 
French nation, who, ſenſible of his tender concern for 
their welfare, gave him, with one voice, the honourable 

appellation of Father of his people.“ Francis, duke 
of Argoulen ne, a youth of one an! twenty, who had 
marricd Lewis's eldeſt daughter, ſucceeded him to the 
throne ; and, 05 his activity, valour, generolity, and 
other virives, gave prognoſtics of a happy and glorious 


reign, I his young g monarch had been extren ely ſtruck 
with the charms of the Engliſh princeſs; and, even 


a 31 2 ef? 5 
during his be edeceſic 


time, had paid her ſuch al- 
ſiduous CO 


as ride {ome on his friends apprehend, 
that he had en micrtatned views of gallantry towards her. 
But being warned that, by indulging his paſſion, lie 
might cabal bly exclule himſelf from the throne, he 
forebore all farther addreſſes; * even watched the 
young dowager with a ve cry caretul eye during the firſt 
months of her widowhood. Charles Brandon, duke of 
Ouftolk, was then in the court of France, the moſt 
comely perlonage of Ras time, and the molt accom- 
plith ed in all the exerciſes which were then thought to 
befit a courtier and a ſoldier. He was Henry's chief 
favourite; and that monarch bad even once entertained 
thouglits of marrying him to his ſiſter, and had given 
indulgence of the mutual paſſion which took place be- 
tween them. The queen aſked Suffolk, whether he 


' 
uM 
1 
1 
4 


tance in three caſes: 1. hs defence 
4 One anothe 8 dominons: 2. For recov ery C of t he territo To 
with-held by other heinces: g. Ia caſe one of the two kings 
ſhou! be attacked on the ſcore of the preſent treaty, provided 
he gave his word and honour that it was upon that account. 
In each of theſe caſes the conditions were different. In the 
firit caſe, Lewis was to furniſh one thouſand lances by land, 
and five theuſand men by fea, with convenient ſhipping; and 
Henry ten theuſand archers by land, and five thouſand men at 
lea, with {hippuig. In the fecond, Lewis was to lend Henry 
fx: hundred lances only, and Henry him but hve thoufand 
archers, with the fare { as before- 


themſelves to mutual afi:: 


ga- forces on boch hides, 


ENGLAND. 


had now the courage, without farther ref. ion, 

poute her? And ſhe told him, that her | bro! es 2 
more caſily forgive him for not aſking | his c. ws Would 
for acting Contrary to his orders, Suſtoll. dec. ; LON 
ſo inviting an Oirer; and ch eir nuptials were ue I 
jebrated at Paris. rand iS, Who was pleaſed wer oF 
marriage, 2. as ic prevented Oy: from forming this 
powerful alliance by means of his ſiſter, Interpofed hi 
good ofiices in appeaſing him: and even W olley, ; 
ing entertamcd no Teal 5111 Y of Suff. olk, Who v 45 
to participate in the King's pleaſures, : 
5 tion to engage in public bulinels, was active 
ciling the 15 ing to his liſter and brother. in-law; 
obtained them DCFLH 
VW ollcy by his tut 
ter, anc on nauoltiy 
many enenm! N a rivet him faſt 
in Henry's confidence 3 who valued nimſelf on ſupp: Ru 
| ng 5 choice whi e had made, and who: was ine: 
ö 8 ke to the my; the 4. 
or to the Uiſconteats of the great. That artfu 4 
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ſhould naturally have given birth 
the archbithoprie ot York became va 
ot Bambridge; and , oy, reſigning 
Lincoln, was promoted to that ee 

By realon of 
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Vary mould enjoy her dowry and 1 ane re 
whether the refided in France or 1. poland. 


2. Treaty for the Payment of. a Million of Crew! 

By this treaty Lewis XII. ackn: ted ned, that DY th 
of Eſtaples, Charles VIII. was bound to paz Henry 5 
his ſucceflors, the ſum ot fen ven 4 thin dred and forty- nve thout2ns 
Crowns, and that himſelf was obliced to pay the arrears 6 ! 
ſaid ſum. Moreover, that Charles, duke of C 
father, by an obligation dated March the 57th, 1444 
owned hiinſelf debtor in a certain ſum to M. rg aret of » 
grandmother of Henry VIII. That theſe two fun et 


R ̃§˙ A 


mentioned. In the third, one was to aid the other at his | yet paid, Lewis bound himſelf to pay to he bin 
charge that was invaded. But in the laſt caſe ney promile« | or his ſucceſſors, a million of crowts, a weil 
mutual aid, though the aſſailant ſhould be relat friend, or ot the ſaid two ſums, as on account of the : 
ally of one or both. ny included #1 the Hy as his al- | borehim, and to the end their amity might be the 
lies, the popc, the Swift, and the ane of Scotland. Ong That the payment of this million bob! 
Henry's part were + HE the popes, Bologna, all the towns of | paying to tae king of England tv 

the patrie ſony of St. Peter, the ar chduke of Auſtria and the | no is every ſix months, till the whole 

Swits. Sc tland was not included in the treaty, but on condi- | Thus the war, which had been 

Bon that tie 8 ts hould commit no hoſtilidies againſt England of religion, and for the glory of 

aſter tlie th 5 November. That the treaty thou! d be rati- þ herein there is no mention either - of 

hed and n to by the two kings, and confirmed by the par- I church. 

| of Enazlegd, and the ſtates-general of #rance,” That | * Vid. Petius de Angleria, Epi“. 

ach of the two dipgs fhould ute his endeavour to obtain of the XXVII. 

% A Jenience of Exconm munication agaimt him (of the two) + Beſides enjoying. the admin! 

chat nduld v de due peace pofleſſion, O. eaſy len 5 of t! '\ 


ut the WENT ge of Þ.ews II. with the 


banal Aar * 
oa 

ht matrimony Pould be contracted by proxies, and per 
verba do brefintis; wid ten days after the date of this treaty. 
the kin ef Englan fhowd convey at his own charge, the 
prince lis iter to Abbeville, Where within jour days after 
arrival t 5 of France. ſhould fulemnlvy marry her. 
Maury ihould nave... dawer four hu ted tioulind 
( „ kW and whereo! mould be rekoned for 


jewels, Ke. and tit incaſe of recovery, Lewis ſhould b. 
obliged to retore the wels, & which mould be valued. at 
owns. That the other halt 
to two humid thout tid crowns) 
by cet! the „r tic fat 


the {1117} Oi tee und (1 1 ian! 7 
Henry ſhould py 
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was bound tv | K. | nat the ſuture qucen's 
10 ö TY nga Fo Ainc of Brittany, 
a hat in cale of Lewis's death, 
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Warham, arc hbiſhop of Canterbury and chancel- 
oy med his office of chancellor; and the great ſeal 
. lately « delivered to Wolley. re ſtand- 
ww this new ACCU ulation of gory. increaſed his ene— 
a a ſtrict adi ninittration of ſuſtice took place during 
nics, 


| 

| 

his enjoV! nent of the C: wancellorſbip ; and no one in that | co 
(u 14 


jr reſig 
« imme: 


bi office ever Ul! covered greater impartiality in Nt: 
Jeciſi 5185 deeper penetration of Jud; Tinent, Or more 8 
lrged knowledge of law and equity. The duke ot 
Norfolk likewiſe finding the king s money almoit 2 
hauſted by profits and pleafures, while his inclination 
for expence till continued, reſigned his office of trea- 
ſurer, and retired from court. Fox, biſhop of WI in- 
cheſter, withdrew hit ſelf wholly to the care of his 
Theſe incidents left Wolſey to enjoy witho: 
the whole E and favour of che king ; we 
very kind of authority. In 


(ioc ele. 


a rival, t 
they put into his hands 


} y 


er the ſervant to be greater than his male : 
Henry reÞ lied, © that he well knew how to retain all 
« his {abies in obedient buc he continued [ti] an 
unlimited deference in ev cry thing to the directions and 
counſels of W olley. 1. rh ty was now well cſta- 
blimed in England, the cbe ience ot the people was 
entire, the general adminittration 07 qt by £16 car- 


« not to fuft 


dinal's means Was cxact, and 110 domettic Gee rrence 
happened conſiderable enough to diſturb the repole Of 


vain did Fox, bef:re his retirement, warn the king, | port ſerve as a clo! 
| 
| 
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bulent kingdom, he perceived, was rather to be con- 
1 tered as a conſederacy of petty. princes, than a regu- 

r ſyſtem of civil policy; and even the king, much 
more a regent, pe feffed an aur nor: wy Very uncer rtain 
and precarious. Arms more than laws prevailed ; and 
courage, preferable ro equity or juſtice, was moſt va- 
ue d and ret (pected; . The nobi! ö ya. In whom the > Who 
power reſided, were 0 
or 1» divided by inveterate en gities, ay it was ; impoſ- 
ble, without emp! wing an armed force, either to pu- 
niſn the moſt Hlagrait gut, or give ſecurity to the moſt 
entire innoccace Rapine 2nd V1 lence, when CXCcT=- 


* 
3 © Y . % . " * * 
1 


ciſcd on a hoſtue tribe, inſtead of making 1 perſon 
odiotis arne 18 his _ clin, rather recommended hin, 
to dneir etteem and approbation; and by rendering him 
uleful to the Nied entiticd him to a preference above 
his fellows. And though the neceſſity of mutual ſup- 
cement of amity among thoſe of 
tic lame hindred, the ſpirit of revenge a aint enemies, 
and (e lire of broſecuting the deadly fer Uds, (lo they 
Were C alled, ) I 111 appcarcd to be paſſions che moſt pre- 
Gotamant a! LON the uncultivated Des ple of Scotland. 
Anny On. his arrival applied for information, with 
regard to the itate 04 the og to thoſe who hap- 
pened to be invetcrate enemies of Hume“; and they 
repreiented that nobleman as the chief ſource of public 


dilorders, and the great obſtacle to the execution of the 


which confirmed that deſtination, had exnretsly hmited 
her authority to the condition of her remaining unmar- 
ried; but notwithifanding this limitation, a few months 
afer her huſband's death, ſhe elpouied the earl of 


the king and his tn NHLET, | laws and the en rn of juſtice. Albany, moved 
Tall =" 4p 1 „ © . — 
The late kin g of Scotland left his wicow regent of by the artfi1] tales of theſe pertons, was induced to for- 
the kingdom, St rhe wot of therenmvention of. Faw s, get Hume's Pat ſervices, to which he had chiefly been 
i 


indebted for the regency ; and he no longer bore to- 
wards him that favour rable countenance with which he 
was wont to receive him. FHume's quick penet ation 
ſoon perceived the alteration, and was incited, both by 


Angus, of the name of Douglas, a young n, bleman of 
great family and promiſing hopes. Some of the nobi- 

ly now propoſed the el: ction of Angus to the regency, 
and recommended this choice as the moſt Iicely means 
of preſerving peace with E ng] and: but the jealouſy of 
the great families, and tne fear of exalting the Doug— 
lalies, begat oppoliti on to the me aſure. Lord Hume, 
tae molt pon vertal chieftain in the kingdom, inſiſted on 
recalling the duke of Albany, ſon to a brother of 
James III. who had been baniſhed into France, and 
who, having there married, had left poſterity that were 
the next heirs to the crown, and the neareſt relations to 
their young ſovergigu. Albany, though firſt prince of 
the blood, had never been in Scotland, was totally un- 
acgu, in ted with the manners of the people, ignorant of 
mer uaion, unpractited in their language; yet ſuch 
was the favour atteixling the French allian 1ce, and to 
oreat the a Andie of Hume, that this prince was in- 
vcd to acc Francis, how- 
cer, detained Albany ſome time in FACE 3 but at 
engt, lenſible how important it was to ki ep Scotland 
in mus inte reſts, he permicted | him to go ver and take 
PO leſſion 04 the regency: he 85 en renewe: | the ancient 


une that * om ! — * N * 
IE kingdom, thouch it 10D lied ſuch a 
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in Tain. Literature, which was then 1 its infancy, 
ay! 4 Senerous Patrons and both by his awe iblie inſti- 
and 2 baun „„ he gave encouragement to every 
or crudtion. Not content with this munificence, 
zaUned | him the appro ion of the wiſe, he ſtrove to! 
. : populace, by the {piendour of his equi- 
* 5 the coltly embroich, TY of his liveries, the 
t * 1 s apparel, He was the hirit clergyman in England 
ap re ſulk and Zold, not ny on his! abit, but alſo on his 

pings of his horſes, He . his cardi— 
a e aloit by a perſon of rank; and when he 
King s cimpel, would permit it to be laid on no 
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regard to his own ſafety, and from motives ot revenge, 
co take meaſures in opp ſition to the regent. He ap- 
pled himſelt to Angus aid the qu en. dowager, and re- 
preſented to them te danger to winch the inſant prince 
was expoſed from the anthition of Albany, next heir to 
the Crown, do whom tlie ou bad imprudently en- 
truſted the whole authority © of government. Margaret, 
by his perſtialy Mn, formed the duſign of carrying off the 
and putting him under the protection of 
and when that conſpiracy was detected, 


your 5 ing, 


her brother; 


FY 2 - y« + © # 44 {+ * + 5 3 3 Iz } 
into the cerr:s rie 301 the king 6 and, Were {he 
# * fl * > \ C 7 1 . : ! ye 
vas de nlvercd Oi a daughter 1101 if Ng « alter Her arrival. 


Henry, in order to check the auinority of Albany and 
che F rench party, gave encouragement to theſe male- 
coONents, and afſaced them of his tt pport. Hume and 
the regent however, atterwards appeared to be recon- 
ciled, and that nobleman returned into his own country; 
but notwithſtanding this {e-ming reconciliation, mutual 
lulp! cions and. jealouſtes ſtill prevailed. He was com- 
mitted to cuitody, under the care of the carl of Arran 
his brother-in-law ; and was for ſome time detained 
priſoner in his caſtle. But having perſuaded Arran to 
enter the conſpiracy with him, he was allowed to make 
his eſcape; and he cpenly levied war upon the regent. 
| 

| 


A new accommodation cnſued, not more fincere than 
the foregoing; and Hume was fo imprudent as to en- 
truſt hitmſcit, together wich his brother: into the hands 
of chat prince. They were immediately ſeized, com- 
mirted to cuſtody, brought to trial, condemned, and 


place but the altar. A prieſt, the talleſt and moſt comely he 
could hnd, carried before hin a pillar of ſilv 
vas placed a crols : 
he thought himſetf entitled as cadinal, he provi ed another 
prieft of equal ſtature and beauty, who marched along, be: ring 
the croſs of York, even in the dioceſe of Canterbury; con- 
fra ry 10 the ancient rule and the agreement between th 2 Pre- 
lates of theſe rival ſecs. Ihe people made merry with the 
Cardinul's oſtentation; 420 ſaid, they were now ſenſible, that 
one crucifix alone was not ſufficient for the expiation of his 
fins and offences. Hume, ; 
* Buchanan, lib. xiv. Drummond. 
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executed *, The regent took advantage of the preſent 
calm ; and being invited over by the French king, who 
was at that time willing to gratify ent he went into 
France; where he intended to remain fome years. 
During the abſence of the regent Gee confuſions pre- 

vailed in Scotland, and ſich mutual enmity, rapine, 
and vislence among the great families, that the king- 
dom was for a long time utterly diſabled, both from 
offending its enemies and aſſiſting its friends. 

Francis I. king of France, was a young and active 
prince, and of ſo martial a qiſpolition. that it was ima- 
gined he would ſoon employ the great prepa rations 
which his predeceſſor before his death had made for the 
conqueſt of Milan. He had been ovlerved even to 
weep at the recital of the military exploits of Gaſton de 
F ed _ theſe tears of emulation were held to be fure 
preſages of his future valour. He renewed the treaty 
which Lewis had made with Henry r having left 


4 


3 
every thing ſecure behind him, he marched his armies 


towards the ſouth of France; pretending that his fole 


purpoſe was to defend his kingdom againſt the incur— 
ſions of the Swiſs. This formidable people ſtill retained 
their animoſity againſt France ; and were determined ro 
detend the duke of Milan againſt the invader. They 
fortifed themſelves in all thoſe vullies of the Alps, through 
which they thought the French muſt neceſtarily pals ; 
and when Francis, with great ſecreſy, induſtry, 3 
periev erance, made his entrance into Piedmo nt by a 
other paſſage, they were not 3 dos delcenc "= 
into the plain, though unprovided with cavairy, and 
oppoſed themſelves to the progreſs of Te French arms. 
At Marignan, near Milan, they fought with Irancis 
one of the moiſt furious and beit conteſted battles, that 
is to be met with in the hiſtory of theſe later ages, on 
the 13th of September, 1515; and it required all the 
heroiſm of this prince to inſpire his troops with courage 
ſufficient to reſiſt the deſperate aſſault of thoſe moun- 
taincers. After a very obſtinate action in the evening, 
night and darkneſs parted the combatants; but next 
morning the Swiſs renewed the attack with unabated 
ardour; and it was not till they had Joſt all their braveſt 
troops, that they could be prevailed on to retire. 
Twenty thouſand men were lain on both ſides: and 


the mareſchall Trivulzio, who had been preſent at etgh- | 


teen pitched battles, declared, "That every engage- 
«© ment which he had yet ſcen, was only the play of 
* children; but that the action of Marignan was a 
« combat of heroes .“ After thi, great victory, the 
conquelt of the Milaneſe was eaſy and open to the arms 
ct the French. 

The ſucceſs of Francis began to excite jealonſy in 
Henry ; and his rapid progreſs was not regarded with- 
out apprehenſions by the Engliſh munity . Henry 
complained of Francis for ſending the duke of Albany 
into Scotland, and ee the Power and credit 
of his ſiſter the queen-dowager. The revaring of the 
fortifications of Teroiienne was « Nhewide 8 as a 
breach of treaty. But that which tended moſt to alie- 
nate the court of England, was the diſguſt which Wol- 
ſey had entertained againſt the French king: and 2 5 
haughty prelate excited his maſter Henry to ſeek a 
occaſion of quarrel with Francis. The emperor Maxi- 
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* It is remarkable that no legal crime was proved againſt 
theſe brothers: it was only alledged, that at the battle of 
Flouden they had not done their duty i in ſupporting the King 
and as this backwardneſs could not, from the courſe of their 
paſt life, be aſcribed to cowardice, it was commonly imputed 
to a more criminal motive. The evidence, however, of guilt 
produced againſt them, was far from being valid or convincing ; 
and the people, who hated them while living, were much diſ- 
ſatisfied with their execution. 

+ Hiſtoire de la Ligue de Cambray. 

+ Italy was at that time, the ſeat of religion, of literature, 
of commerce; and as it poſleſled alone that luſtre which has 
ſince been divided among other nations, it attracted the atten- 
tion of all Europe; and every acquiſition which was made 
there appeared more important than its weight in the ballance 
of power was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, entitled to. 

2 


milian engaged in Henry's cauſe for a ſim of m. 
but his interference was to no purpoſe; ar 0 Her 
ſound, after ſpendling five or [ix hund red thouſand 7 
cats, to gratify his own and the cardinal's hum, ur wg 
he had only weakened his alliance with Fran oe; "wid X | 
diminiſhing the power of that monarchy; 355 
In the year 1516 died Ferdinand the Ca: tholic, ; 
he was ſucceeded by his grand N Charles to his ente 
ſve dominions. toda account of Charle S'S acceſpon e 
power and ati thority, Francis thou: T11t it Highly a of 
tary to ſeek the confidence and fri er ſhi Np of Henry; | 
obrcaln hic! N no e $815 dien 0 uid De ound EC al to 3 
of br:bing the care nal. 8 
In the year 1318 Bonnivet, admiral of France . 
diſpatcl. ed to the court of London, and he was da. 
to employ all his addreſs to procure himſelf a 9h 
W 01 ſey S 201 vs races. He GK A ON: 


"a 


* 
* 


cla ring bi s maſter's regret, that, by | 
Dreht nlions, he had loſt the fri: | 
Ficnilſhip which he fo much velu-d wn; ed. The | 
prelate was not deat to theſe advances from 1 = ; | 
menarch, and was thencetorth oben. IK Mi. 
ſelf in favour of the French alliance, | 
gage him in his intereſts, Francis enter . | 
Hence with him, that he aſked his advice even s | 


molt {ccret affairs; and had recourſe to him in all 6: 
cult emergencies, as to an Cracis of wiſdom and! 


found policy. The cardinal 3 2 no fecrct to the! 1 
of this private comeſpondence and Henry was fo | 
poſſeſſed in favour of the great capacity of his mi; 


that he ſaid, © He ver rily believed he would | 

Francis as well as himfeit\.” Having Pre | 
way, the admiral acquainted the cardin al, that his f | 
ter was deſirous to. recover T ournay ; and | 
without heſitation, engaged to effect his pur 
repreſented to the king and council, that 7 
remote from Calais, and that it would be very : 
in caſe of war, to keep the communication open be- 
tween theſe two places: nd as it was fir ated on the 
frontiers both of France and the Netherlands, it wes 

expoſed to attack from both theſe countries, and mu 
nec flartly, either bv torce or famine, fall into the 


hands of the firſt aſſailant: that even in the time of peace 

it could not be preferved without a large garritun, t9 
reſtrain the numerous and mutinous inhabitants, cv 
diſcontented with the Engliſh government: and that the 
pol ſion of Tournay, = it was thus DIecar xy | 


penſive, fo was it entirely uſelets, and anion. 

no means of ani 10yIn 2, ON OCCAail: n, the dominions e 
ther of Charles or of Francis. The real NE aiv 
the cardinal were of themſelves conviocing ; ama treat 
was entered into for the ceding of IT ournay to be | 
French 8. 


Francis having ſueceedecd {5 well in his negocionn, 
began to enlarge his views, and to hope for more 0 
ſiderable advantages. To this end he prac! 5 
vanity and felf-conceit of the favourite. He 1 edounied 
his flatteries to the cardinal, conlulted him more As- : 
qt ucntly in every difficult caſe, called him in each letter N 


noſt un- 


ather, tutor, £0VEYTNOY, and Profe led the III 

1210 X 
bounded defe rence to his advice and opinion. Tucie i 
careſſes were preparative to a ne gociation for the dcli- 


[ 
| 
anpear- 


In order to give to that meaſure a more gract fal * 


ance, it was agreed, that the dauphin and the prince 
both of them — ſhould be betrothed, and that is 
ſhould be conſidered as the dowry of the princels. vu bn. 
of agreement were then common among ſovereigns, thoug . 
was very rare that the intereſts and views of the parties co 
nued fo ſteady as to render the intended marriage _ K | 
But as Henry had been at conſiderable expen 1 1 10 (6 1 
Citadel at Lournay, Francis agreed to pa; uim fix = wu 

thouſand crowns at twelve annual payments, Aa: 1d to 5 

his hands eight hoſtages, all of them men of quality, Fine 

performance of the article: and left the carcinal ſhou 8 0 
himſelf neglected in theſe ſtipulations, Franc 5. 
yearly nention of twelve thouſand livres as an cd 


his adminiſtration of the biſhopric ci 1 ournay: [ume 


very wh 


Apirin. 


HEN 


„ok Calais, in conſideration of a ſum of money 
very Francis intended to pay for it. This Wolſcy 
der wa impracticable, and therefore the matter was 
. Soon after this the cardinal fell into new 
0 wich the king of Spain, and the great 
£-nd(hip which ſubliſtec between Francis and him be- 
e or24ually to decline. i 
8 Wolley's pride was now farther increaſed by a great 
mon of power and dignity. He was igveſted with 
1 feoiflarive power, together with the right of vilit- 
* i} the clergy and monaſteries, and even with ful- 
PS. all the laws of the church during a twelve- 
F 1 {his acceſſion of power prompted Wolſey to 
NE os which he called the Iegantine court; and 
ac he was now, by means of the pope's commiſſion and 
the king's favour, inveſted with all power, both eccle- 
paltical and civil, no man knew what bounds were to be 
ct to the authority of his new tribunal f. Offence was 
taken on this commiſſion ; and the people were the 
more diſguſted, when they perceived that W Olſey, 
amm who indulged himiclt in poinp and pleature, was 
{ſevere in repreſſing the lcaſt appearance of licentioul- 
neſs in others: and to render his court ſtill more dilagree- 
able, Wolſey made one John Allen judge in it T. The 
clergy and the monks in particular, were expoled to 
the tyranny. of this court; and as the ſibertiniſm of their 
ves often gave a juſt handle againſt them, they were 
obliged to purchaſe an indemnity, by paying large ſums 
of money to the legate or his judge. Not content with 
this authority, Wolſey pretended, by virtue of his com 
miſſion, to aſſume the juriſdiction of the biſhop's courts; 
particularly that of judging of wills and tenements; and 
tis deciſons in thoſe important points were deemed not 
a little arbitrary. As if he himſelf were pepe, and as, 


% 


if the pope could abſolutely diſpoſe of every eccleſiaſ- 


tical preferment, he preſented to whatever priories or 
benefices he pleated, without regard to the right of 
election in the monks, or of patronage in the nobility 
and gentry. 

Archbihop Warham was the only one who dared in- 
form the king of the diſcontents of his people on ac- 
co int of the uſurpations of the legate. Henry profeſſed 
bis ignorance of the whole matter. A man,” ſaid 
be, © is not ſo blind any where as in his own houſe : 


« but do you, father,” added he to the primate, © gu 
* to Wolſcy, and tell him, if any thing be amis, that 
The amend it.” This reproof only ſerved to augment 
Wolſey's enmity to Warham : but one London having 
Prolecuted Allen, the legate's judge, in a court of law, 
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* Hereupon Wolſey made a new difplay of that {tate and 
parade to which he was ſo much addicted. On ſolemn feaft- 
Cys he was not content without ſaying mals after the manner 
of the Pope himſelf: he had not only biſhops and abbots to 
ſerve him; but even engaged the firſt nobility to give him 
ater ani a towel, He affe ed a rank ſuperior to what had 
ever been claimed by any churchman in England. Warham 
ming written him a letter, in which he ſubſcribed 
Lag loving brother, Wolſey complained of his pre- 
moo in thus challenging an equality with him. When 
- again told what offence he had given, he made light 

matter. “ Know ye not,” ſaid he, “ that this man 1s 

TIO Wil too much proſperity ?” 
8 inte on it a kind of inquiſitorial and cenforial 
thn hi = over the laity, and directed it to enquire into all 
Wl: ine 1 into all conduct which had given fcan- 
mi ant appear ban which, though they eſcaped the law, 

>The! Jan to good morals. — | 
rats, vol. ; n Allen, according to Strype, in his Memo- 
Walley kimcie 12655 Was a perion ot ſcandalous life, whom 
perjury: ang 0 as Chancellor, had, it is ſaid, condemned for 
nes fen e it n pretended, that this man either extorted 
took brit. * one u hom he was pleaſed to lind guilty, or 
appearance 0x op, prolecutions, men concluded, and with an 


realon, that he ſhared with the cardinal thofe | 
Mquity, 


| : 
ne primate } 
umielf your 


Ages ot } 


[ON 
intereſis 


this competition, as much as from oppoſition of 
nich ſe 


arole th. S 
) arole that emulation between theſe two monarchs, 
s them i 


"pb n to remarkable a contraſt to each other: both 
ae princes endowed with talents and abilities; brave, 
beloved by their ſervants and ſub— 


d Active, warlike; 
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and having convicted him of malverſation and iniquity; 
the clamour at laſt reached the king's ears; and he ex- 
prefied ſuch diſpleaſure to the cardinal, as made him 
more cautious for the future in exerting the authority 
wherewith he had been inveſted, 

On the 12th of January, 1519, the emperor Maxi- 
milan died, and by his death the firſt ſtation among 
Chriſtian princes was left vacant. This ſer the paſſions 
of men in aviation, and proved 2 kind of zra in the 
general ſyſtein of Europe. The king of France and 
Spain immediately declared themſelvꝰes candidates for 
the imperial crown; and employed every expedient of 
money or intrigue. Henry was alſo encouraged to ad- 
vance his pretenſions; but his miniſter, Pace, who was 
diſparched to the electors, found that he began to ſolicit 
too late, and that the votes of all theſe. princes were al- 
ready pre-engaged either on one ſide or on the other. 
Francis and Charles made profefſion from the begin- 
ning of carrying on this rivalſhip with emulation, but 
without enmity; and Francis in particular declared, 
that his brother Charles and he were, fairly and openly, 
ſuitors to the ſame miſtreſs: the more fortunate, added 
he, will carry her; the other muſt reſt contented. But 
every body apprehended, that this moderation would 
not be of long duration ; and that incidents would cer- 
tainly occur to ſharpen the minds of the candidates 
againſt each other. It was Charles who at length pre- 
vailed, to the diſappointment of the French monarch, 
who ſtill continned to the laſt, in the belief that the ma- 
jority of the electoral college was engaged in his favour. 
And as he was ſome years ſuperior in age to his rival, 
and, after his victory at Marignan, and conqueſt of the 
Milangſe, much {uperior in renown, he could not ſup- 
preſs his indignation, at being thus, in the face of the 
world, after long and anxious expectation, diſappointed 
in ſo important a pretenſion d. During the tranſactions 
of theſe affairs, Henry, by the native force of his king- 
dom and its ſituation, held the balance between thoſe 
two powers. He, however, fought not any means to 
take the advantage which his power gave him; but 
was, in his character, heedleſs, inconſiderate, capricious, 
impolitie; guided by his paſſions on his favourite; vain, 
imperious, havghty ; ſometimes actuated by friendſhip 
for foreign powers, oftened by reſentment; ſeldom by 
his true intereſt: and thus, though he exulted in that 
ſuperiority which his ſituation in Europe gave him, he 
never employed it to his own advantage, or to that of 
his ſubjects. 


. 


Francis, who was well acquainted with Henry's cha- 


jects, dreaded by their enemies, and reſpected by all the world: 
Francis, open, frank, liberal, munificent, carrying theſe vir- 
tues to an exceſs which prejudiced his affairs: Charles, poli- 
tical, cloſe, artful, frugal; better qualified to obtain ſucceſs in 
wars and in negociations, eſpecially the latter. The one the 
more - amiable man; the other the greater monarch. The 
king from his overſights and indifcretions, naturally expoſed to 
misfortunes; but qualihed by his ſpirit and magnanimity, to 
extricate himſelf from them wich honour: the emperor, by 
his deligning intereſted character, fitted, in his greateſt ſuc- 
ceſſes, to cxcite jealouſy and oppoſition even among his allies, 
and to rouſe up a multitude of enemies in the place of one 
whom he had ſubdued. And as the perſonal qualities of theſe 
princes thus counterpoiſed each other, fo did the advantages of 
their dominions. Fortune alone, without the concurrence of 
prudence or valour, never reaped up, of a ſudden, fo great a 
power as that which centered in the emperor Charles. He 
reaped the ſucceſſion of Caſtile, of Arragon, of Auſtria, of 
the Netherlands: he inherited the conqueſt of Naples, of 
Grenada: clection entitled him to the empire: even the 

bounds of the globe ſeemed to be cularged a little before his 

time, that he might poſſeſs the whole treaſure, as yet entire 

and unrifled, of the New World. But though the congur— 

rence of all theſe advantages formed an empire, greater and 

more extenſive than any known in Europe ſince that vi the 

Romans, the kingdom of France alone, being cloſe, compact, 

united, rich, populous, and being interpoſed between the 

provinces of the emperor's dominions, was able to make a 

vigorous oppoſition to his progreſs, and maintain the conteſt 

againft him. 
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He ſolicited an interview in 1520 near Calais; in ex- 
pectation of being able to gain _ the friendſhip and 
confidence of che Engliſn king. Woltcy earncitly lc- 
conded this propoſal ; and hop ed in the preſence of 
both courts, to make parade of his riches, his fplen- 
dour, and his influence over both 8 * While 
Henry was preparing to depart from Calais, he received 
intelligcnce that the emperor was arrive ed at Dover; 
and he immediately haſtened thither with the queen, 1n 
order to give a ſuitable reception to his royal gueſt. 
That great prince being informed of the intended inter- 
view berween Francis and Henry, became appichenlive 
of the conlequences, and reſolved to tawe the opportu- 
nity in his paſſage from Spain to the 1,0w Countries, to 
make the king ſtill a greater comphment, by paying 
him a Wilt in his own dominions 15 xClulive of the 
marks of regard and att chment winch he gave to 
Henry, he ſtrove, by every teltunony Of friendſhip, by 
flattery, prote ſtations, promiſes and preſents, to gain 
on the vanity, the avarice, and the ambition of the car- 
dinal, He inſtilled into this alpiring prelate the hope of 
aſcending the papal throne ; and as that was the ſole 
point of "elevatto n beyond his preſent greatneſs, it was 
ſure to attract his withes with the ſame ardour, as if 
fortune had never ver favoured him with any of her 
preſents. Buoying himſelf up with the 1dea of reaching 
this dignity by the emperor's ailjitance, he lecretly de- 
voted himiclt to that monarch's intereſts; and Charles 
was perhaps the more liberal of his promiſes, becauſe 
Leo was a very young man; 85 as it was not likely 
that, for many years, he ſhould be called upon to ful- 
fil his engagements. Henry obſcrved this courtſhip 
aid to his miniſter ; but inſtead of taking umbrage at 
it, he only made it a ſubject of vanity; and believed 
that, as his favour was W olley” s fole ſupport, the obet- 
lance of ſuch mighty 1 monarchs to his ſervant, was, in 
reality, a more conſpicuous homage to his own grandeur. 
The day of Charles departurt, May 30, Henry 
went over to Calais with the queen and his whole court ; 
and proceeded to Guiltes. Francis atte nded in the 
hike manner, came to Arares and . two monarchs 
met, fo r the firſt tm e, in the fields, at a place ſituated 
between hefe two wins, but (till within the E ngliſh 
pale: 755 Francis agr. ed to pay this compliment to 
Heary, in conlideration of that prince's pailing the ſca 
that he might be preſciit at the interview. Wellcy, to 
whom b had ans -ultecd the regulation of the 
ceremonial, contrived this circumſtance to honour his 
maſter T. The two monarchs, after ſaluting each 
other, retired into a tent which had been erected on 
purpoic, and held a ſecret conference together. Henry 
propoſed to make fome amendments on the articles of 
their former alliance; and he began to read the treaty, 
I Henry, king: theie were the firſt words; and he 
{topped a moment. He ſubjoined only the words © of 
Ungland,“ without adding « France,” the uſual ſtyle 
of che! Ungliſh monarchs. Francis remarked this deit- 
cacy, and expreſſed by a lime, I1s ere of it. 
tie took an opportunity ſoon after of paying a higher 
compliment to Henry. That prince, full of honou 
hit iel and incapable of diſturbing others, was ſhocked 
at the * PreCautic ons which were obſerved, whenever. he 
lad an interview with the Engliſh monarch the num- 
ber of their guards and attendants was carefuily reckoned 
en both tides: every ſtep was ſcrupuloully meaſured 
and achjuſted: and if the two kings imtcaded to pay a 
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* As Henry h imſelf lov o« ! thow and marniftcence, and had 
entertained a curiolity o be! mu perfonally acquaint -d witn the 
I rench kin, be cacarfully ad uſted ali the proimivaries of this 
interview. Ihe N ty of both nations vied with each other 
in pomp and experice, My Y of them involvea thernfelves in 
read debts, and Were not a „ by che DC e, of their wholc 


live „ to repair the! ain tp! Ende Hur of a few davs. The duke of 
Buckiroham, u 105 gd x very rich, was. f. metin.cs addicted 
10 Frugal uiry, nde; nus ea on 1 | this 1 ilival amount os 
immens ſums, threw our. tac expreilions ut ditpleaſure againft 
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rafter endeavoured to accommodate his conduct to it, | 
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viſit to the queens, they departed f from ti 
quarters at the tame inſtant, which was marke 
hring of a culverin ; they paſted each other in FÞ 
dle point between the places; and the moment tl 
Henry entered Ardres, Francis put himſ-lf 3 ” 
hands of the Englich at Guiſnes. In order to i 
this tedious ceremonial, which contained ſo many 7 
honourable implications, Francis took with him K 
gentlemen and a page, and rode directly into G if 
1 he guards were ſurprized at the preience of 
narch, who called aloud to them “ You are all m 
« priſoners: carry me to your maſter,” Henry 8 
equally aſtonihed at the appearance of Conc 10 
taking him in his arms, „ My brother,” faid he, 4 yy 
% have played me the molt ag reeable trick in 7 
cc world, and have ſhewed me the full con dence [ may 
place in you: I lurrenuer myiclf your prifoner from 
this moment.” He took from his neck a collar of 
pearls worth fifteen thouſand an: oels L; and Putting ; 
avout Francis's, begged him to wear it for the " 
his prifoner. Þraicis agreed, but on condition Pr 
Henry ſhould wear a brzcelet, of which he made him: 
preſent, and which was dynb le in value to the C0] lar. 
The king went next day to Ardres, without ovards and 
attendants; and confidence being fully eſtabliſned be. 
tween the monarchs, they employ ed t e reſt ot the time 
entircly in tournaments and 1010 tivals. The two kirs; 
having {ent a detiance to each other's cou t, and through 
all the chief cities in Europe, d 
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the plains of 'icardy, to anfwer all comers that were 
« gentlemen, at it, tournament, | 
monarchs, in order to FUL this challenge, 
into the field en korieback, Francis 
Henry's guards, and Henry with 
They Were gorgeoulty apparcled; 
them very comeiy pertonages, as well as · very expert in 
military ezerciſes. II hey cat rried aw: iy the prize at al 
trials in thoſe rough and da ingerous paſtim. s; and feve- 
ral horſes and riders were overthrown by their vi 
and dexterity. Ihe ladies were the judges in theſe teat 
of chivairy, and put an end to the rencounter, when 
ever they judged it expedient. Henry erected a tpa- 
cious hou 10 of wood and canvas, which had be en ſtamed 
in London; and he there feaſted the French monarch. 
ile had placad a motto on this fabric, under the fue 
of an Engliſh archer embroidered on it,“ Cu ey 
praeft ;” He prevails whom | favour &“ Exprer 
ling his own ſituation, as holding in his hands the be- 
lance of power among the potentates of Europe. 1 
did the two kings P# oh their time, nll their departure 
from each other on * 24th of June. 

The ceremonies of this viſit bei ing over, Henry 
paid a viſit to the emperor and Margaret of oh 4 
Gravelincs; whom he eng: aged to accompany him t0 
Calais, and paſs ſome days 3 1n the ſortreſs of that t 
Charles here compleated the imp reſlionò which he 
begun to make on Henry and his favourite, an ] ef. 
all the friend{hip to which "= frank and ge _ 7 4 
ture of Francis had given birt As the ho: Je ot 40. 
tria appeared now to take the ; ; 
monarchy, the intereſt of England re(quir 
tupport ſhould be given to the latter, and. 
that any important wars ſhould be prevent ic | 
might beſtow on cither of them a deceive : oper : 
over each other. "Phe jealouty, however, of the - ; 
liſn againſt the French had ul: 6977 y preven: 
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and barrier, 
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the cardinal, whom he believed. the aut”: 
{11 IMPrigdle lice Winch Was Hot 

1 Tie 110 Pity both 01 | alice Ty F. 
their magnihcence with ſuch „wall al 
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n between thoſe nations: but we cannot help in- 
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1 in the tho waht, that if the arms of England and 
Ane were nited, no nation upon earth would be 
ira 
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1 r | } ' *7 He F yt 
able to tand a againtt he Ora 9 of one a nc ene POREY 
of the other. Charles, ſenſible of th = animity, and 


1-frous to latter Henry's vanity, had made him an 
offer, (an offer in which Francis was after warqds OLE 
to concu: r,) that he (ould be the 1 {ole arbiter in anv 
diſpute hat might ariſe between tlie wept But 
the maſter- bie ce of Charles's politics was the ſccuring 
of W olfey in his int, 8 by very imp Ortant fervice 5, 
and fill higher pro! | He renewed aflur FANCES Of 
alſiſting him in obrain ung the papacy ; and put him in 
rele nt P oſleſſion of he revenues = onging ng 9 The e lecs 
of Badaja and Place ncia in Catti Phe ac; quiſitions 
Oo? e\Wolley were ho become ſo ex Wen th at, J. ines 
to the penſions {FO foreign POWETS, which Henry | 
lawed him to pollets, his revenues Were” Comprited 
nearly (9 to thoſe wi ch Delon; ood to the crown i Cit 5 
Ale ent them with a mazmiicence, or rather an 


Gſtent ati: n, which gave general olence to people, and 


even it ene d his maſter in the eyes of foreign powers. 
In 1521 1011 itics Commenced between the CON- 
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the Crongeit defire of peace, and both of them 1nccl- 
ſintly carried their complaints to Henry, as to the any 
pire between them, 1 K 1e king eng raged tliem to {end 
their ambaltadors to Calis, there to negoct tate A Peace 
under the mediation of” Volſey and the pope” S nuncio. 

The emperor was well aj yprifed of the partiality of theſe 
mediators 3 ara his dem: nds in the conference were 10 
unrealonable, as panty ſhewed that he was conſcious of 
the advantage. He required the reſtitutio n i of Burgun- 
Gy, a province which many years before had been ceded 
to France by treaty, and which, if in is poſſeſſion, 
would have __ nm entrance into the heart of that 
kingdom : and he demanded to be freed from homage 
which his anceftors had always done for Flanders and 
Artois, and which he himfclf had by the treaty of 
Noyon, engaged to renew, On Francis's 
theſe terms, the congreſs of Calais broke up, and 
Wollety, oon after, took a journey to Bruges, WIICre 
he met with the Emperor, . ho received him on tne 4th 
of Noveinber, with the farne ſtate, magnifcence, and 
reipect, as if he had been the king of E gland Himſelf; 


ccd 


1 

and he concluded in his maſter's name, an offenſive al- 
lance with the pope and the emperor- againft France. 
He ſtipulated, that 1 nes ſhould next ſummer, in- 
vade that oe m with forty thoufand men; and be- 
trothed to Cliarles the 1 Y tne king's only . 
Who had now bone Profpect of inheriting the crown 
This exIray a 21 Alllan DE. hich v WAS s prejudici 
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Ty 
of April: was ſoon after brought to a trial; and the 
duxe of Norfolk, whoſe ſon, che earl of Surrey, had 
married Buckingham! s daughter, was created lord ſtew- 
ard, in order to preſide at this ſolemn procedure, The 
jury confiffed of a duke, a marquis, ſeven earls, and 
tweive barons ; and they gave their verdict againtt Buck 


uy zhem f, Who was accordingly beheaded on the 17th 
May. 


"A reformation of the church or eccleſiaſtical order, 
Waz nos become abſolute'y neceſſary, as well on ac- 
count of the corruptions of the church as af the diſſo- 


lute tves of the cle: Ty, [BIT IINg ſyzme Years moſt parts 


ot Europe had 2 . e with thoſe theo] gical 
Controver{ ny which 


oduced in the end, that reſor- 
mation n Was one "of the greateit events in hiſt TY. 
bur ibis tine Fienry took part in the quarrel, and 
therctore We inal here lay down in the writings of 
ame, a circumſtancial account of its riſe and pro- 
= CIS, 
Moſt of the arts and profeſſions in a ſtate gte of ſuch 
a nature, that, While they en e the intereſts of the 
Heicty, they are uſeful or 2vreeable to ſome individuals; 
and in that cate, the conſt, 117 rule of the magiſtrate, 
EXCCPDt, Ee maßps, ON the firſt introdution of any arts, 
Is, to leave che profefion to itfelf, and truſt its encou- 
ragemeut to thoſe who reap the benefit of it. The ar- 
czuns, finding their profits to riſe hy the favour of their 
C1, uſt WIRETS, 11 Cre: ie, as much as poflible, their {kill and 
inctaftry; and as matters are not diſturbed by any inju- 
ranged tampering, the commodity is always ſure to be 
at all times nearly proportioned to the demand. But 
there are allo ſome callings which, though uſeful and 
even neceſſary in a ſtare, bring no particular advantage 
or pleaſure to any individual; and the ſupreme power 
is obliged to alter its conduct with regard to the retain- 
ers of thoſe profeſſions. It muſt give them public en- 
couragement in order to their ſubſiſtence; and it muſt 
provide againſt that negligence, to which they will na- 
turally be ſubject, either by annexing peculiar honours 
to the e by eſtabliſhing a long ſiebordination 
of ranks and a ſtrict dependence, or by ſome other ex- 
pedient. The perſons ws 750 in the finances, ar- 
mies, fleets, and magiſtracy, are inſtences of this order 
of men. It may naturally 'be thought, at firſt fight, 
that the eccleſiaſſics belong to the firfi claſs, and that 
their encouragement, as well as that of lawyers and 
Phyſicians, may ſafely be entruſted to the liberality of 
individuals, who are attached ro their doctrines, and 
who find benefit or conſolation from their ſpiritual mi- 
niſtry and aſſiſtance. Their induſtry and vigilence will, 
no doubt, he whetted by ſuch an Ton motive; 
and their ſkill in the protetiion, as well as their addreſs 
in governing the minds of the people, muſt receive 
daily inc reaſe, from their increaſing practice, ſtudy, and 
attention, Bur if we conſider the matter more cloſely, 
WC "ball find, that this intereſted diligence ot the clergy, 
is what every wiſc legiſlator will [tudy to prevent ; be- 
cauſe in every religion, except the true, it is highly 
pernicious, and it ha as even a natural tendency to per- 
vert the true, by infuſing into it a ſtrong mixture of 
ſuperſtiti⸗ 'n, of folly, ind of deiuſton. Each ghoſtly 
practitioner, in order to render himſelf more precious 
and ſacred in the eyes of his retainers, will inſpire them 
with the moſt violent abhorence of all other lcCts, and 
continually endeavour, by ſome novelty to excite the 
languid devotion of his audience. No regard will be 
paid to truth, morals or decency, in the doctrines in- 
oulcated. Every tenct will be adopted that beſt ſuits the 
ditorderly affections of the human trame. | 

Of all che eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhments' none ſeem to 

have been fixed upon a worfe foundation than that of 


+ By his attainder the office of conſtable, which Bucking- 
nam had iaherited from the family of tae Bohuns, earl of 
Hereford, was extinct, and was never afterwards revived in 
England. 
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the church of Rome, or to have been attended with 
circumſtances more hurtful to the peace_and happinels 
of mankind. The large revenues, privileges, immu- 
nities, and powers of the clergy rendered them formi- 
dable to the civil magiſtrates, and armed with too ex- 
tenſive authority, an order of men, who always adhere 
cloſely together, and who never want a plauſible pre- 
tence for their encroachments and uſurpations. Ihe 
higher dignities of the church ſerved, indeed, to the 
—4 of gentry and nobility ; but by the eſtabliſhment 
of monaſteries, many of the loweſt vulgar were taken 
from the uſcful arts, and maintained in thoſe recepta- 
cles of ſloth and ignorance, The ſupreme head of the 
church was a forcign potentate, guided by intereſts al- 
ways different from thoſe of the community, ſometimes 
contrary to them. And as the hierarchy was necefla- 
rily folicitous to preſerve an unity of faith, rites, and 
ceremonies, all liberty of thought ran a maniteft riſque 
of being extinguiſhed ; and violent perſecutions, or, 
what was worſe, a ſtupid and abject credulicy, took place 
every where. To increaſe thefe evils, the church, 
though ſhe poſſeſied large revenues, was not contented 
with her acquiſitions, but retained a power of prac- 
tiſing farther on the ignorance of mankind. She even 
beſtowed on each individual prieſt, a power of enrich- 
ing himſelf by the voluntary oblations of the faithful, 
and left him ſtill an urgent motive for diligence and in- 
duſtry in his calling: And thus, that church, though 
an expenſive and burthenſome eſtabliſhment, was liable 
to many of the inconveniences which belong to an or- 
der of prieſts, truſting entirely to their own art and in- 
vention for attaining a ſubſiſtence. The advantages at- 
tending the Romiſh h crarchy were but a {mal} compen- 
fation for its inconveniences. The eccleſiaſtical pri- 
vileges during barbarous times had ſerved as a cheque 
on the deſpotiſm of kings. The union of all the 
weſtern churches under the ſupreme pontiff facilitated 
the intercourſe of nations, and tended to bind all the 
parts of Europe into a cloſe connexion with each other. 
And the pomp and ſplendour of worſhip which belong- 
ed to ſo opulent n eſtabliſiment, contributed, in ſome 
reſpect, to the encouragement of the fine arts, and be- 
gan to diffuſe a general elegance of taſte, by uniting it 
with religion. It will eafily be conceived, that though 
the balance of evil prevailed in the Romiſh church, this 
was not the chief reaſon which produced the reforma- 
tion, A concurrence of incidents muſt have contri- 
buted to forward that great revolution. Leo X. by 
his generous and enterpriſing. temper, had much ex- 
hauſted his treaſury, and was obliged to employ every 
invention which might yield money, in order to ſupport 
his projects, pleaſures, and liberalities. The ſcheme 
of ſelling indulgencies was ſuggeſted to him, as an ex- 
pedient which had often ſerved in former times to draw 
money from the Chriſtian world, and make devout peo- 
ple willing contributors to the grandeur and riches of 
the court of Rome. The church, it was ſup poled, 
was poſſeſſed of a great ſtock of merit, as being enti- 
tled to all the good works of all the ſaints, bevond what 
were employed in their own juſlification ; and even to 
the merics of Chriſt himſclf, which were infinite and 
unbounded : and from this unexhauſted treaſury, the 
pope might retail particular portions, and by that traffic 


* Father Paul and Sleidan. 

+ Father Paul, Sleidan. 

t Father Paul, lib. 1. 

\ Proteſtant writers have imagined, that becauſe 'a man. 
could purchaſe for a ſhilling an indulgence for the moſt enor- 
mous and unheard-of crimes, there muſt neceſſarily have en- 
ſued a total diſſolution of morality, and conſequently of civil 
lociety, from the practices of the Roman church. They do 
not conſider, that after all theſe indulgencies were promul- 
gated, there till remained (beſides hell-fire) the puniſhment 
by the civil magiſtrate, the infamy of the world, and ſeeret 
remorſes of conſcience, which are the great motives that ope- 
rate on mankind, 'The philoſophy of Cicero, which allowed 
of an Elyllum, but rejected all Jartarus, was a much more 
univerſal indulgence than that preached. by Arcemboldi or 
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ENGLAND. 


acquire money, to be employed in pious Pure ol 
reſiſting the infidels or tubduing ſchiſmatics, 
the money came into his exchequer, the great 
It was ulually diverted to other purpoſes “. 

It is commonly believed that Leo, fron n the 
tration of his genius, and his familiarity with an 
lite rature, was fully acquainted with the ridicule 
faility of the doctrines which, as ſupreme Pontiff, þe 
was cbliged by his intereſt to promote: it is 
wonde r, therefore, that he em ployed, for h: 
thoſe pious frauds which his pred 
norant and credulous, had always, under Plauſible 
tences, made ute of for their ſeltih Purpoſes. 
liſned the fale of a general indulgence in 18157 
his expences had not only exha! ated his ulval reve 
put even anticipated the me ney ex] 
"traordinary expedient, the . eral br anche Of it were 
openly given away to, Particu idle perion „ Who Were en. 
titled to levy the 


impolition. 


Cibo, natural ſon of innocent 


to enhance her profit, 


one Arcemboldi, a Genoeſe, 


from this truſt had derived both profit and Conſiderati 
but Arcemboldi, fearing. leſt practice might have aus 

them means to ſecret the money T, and exp ecting rg 
extraordinary fuccets from the ordinary methods of col- 
lection, gave this occupation to the Dominicans. Theſe 
mon&s, in order to prove themſelves worthy of diſtine- 
tion conferred on them, exaggerated the benefits of 
indulgencies by the moſt unbounded panes gy ries; and 
advanced doctrines on that head which, though not 
more ridiculous than thoſe already received, were not 
as yet entirely familiar to the ears of the people F To 
add (0 the icandal, the Collect ors of this revenue are 
ſaid to have lived very licentious lives, an! to have 
ſpent in taverns, gaming-houſes, and places fall more 
infamous, the money which devout perſo ns had faved 
from their ut; ſual 2b in order to / 


ſton U} ( e: oF. 


Theſe 1 might have given oftence, but 
would have been attended with no event cf ny impor- 
tance, had there not riſen a man qualified to tab adv an- 
Martin Luther, an Auflin fra, 
profeſſor in the umverſity of Wittemberg, rc {c PLING the 
aftront put upon his order, began to pre ach ac; yy che 
abuſes in the ſale of indulgencies ; and be ing T Naturally of 
a hery temper, and provoke: by Op poll ion, he 1 * 
cecded even to decry indulgencics themſclves; and was 
then carried by the heat of difpure, to que! (tion che au- 
thority of the pope, from which his adverſaries derived 


tage of the incident. 


od who 


the prod: ICE Partie *. 
larly of Saxony, and the countries bordering on tlie 
B: iltic, was aſſigned to his filter Magdalen, marticd t, 


VIII.“ 


their chief arguments againſt him * 


larged his re . FS 


S553 


in orde r to f p port their tenets, 
diſcovered fome new abuſe or error in the church d 
Rome; and finding his opinions grcechty heat Kcned to, 
he promulgated them by writing, diſcourſe, termon, 
conference; and daily increaſed the number of lis one 


ciples. All Saxony, all Germany, 


r: i Wt 
a little time filled with the voice of Luther; and mes, 


CC 11 * the mr 


The Auſtin friars had ufizlly been 
employed in Saxony to prezch the indulgencirs, and 


all 


Tetzel: yet nobody will ſuſpect Cicero of 
5s he lale Ot indul ons s 


mote immorality. 


no more Criminal than any other cheat -of the 
or of any other church, 


ing purgatory, did really, inftead of park al _indulg; 
CG y 


'i he reformers, 


by the pope, give gratis a general ind 

ture, for all crimes and offences withou 
tion, The fouls once conſigned to hell, 
to be redecmedable by any price. 


inſtance of a damned foul that was laved, an, 


Cial interceſhon of the Virgin. 


Letters. An indulgence ſaved the perſon why Þ 


from purgatory only. 


| Father Paul, lib. 1. 


** [ther Paul: 


Sleidan. 


"There 
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option of diſt inc. 
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bithop, who {till retained all the lucrative arts of 
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41 from that lethargy in which they had fo long 
rouzer' began to call in queſtion the moſt ancient and 
received opinions. The clector of Saxony, fa- 
”—_ Ne to the doctrine of this reformer, protected him 
vourab 7 violence of the papal jurildiction : the republic 
_ even reformed their church according to thei 
ol f many ſovereigas of the empire, and the 
o 44 dict itlell, ſhewed a favourable diſpoſition 
a it: and Luther, a man naturally inflexible and 
ehem ent, was become incapable, either from promiſes 
of advancement or terrors of ſeverity, to relinquiſh a 
ct of which he was himſelf the founder, and which 
brought him a glory ſuperior to all others, the glory of 
gictating the religious faith and principles of multitudes. 
The ramour ſoon reached England; and as there ſtill 
ſubliſted great remains of the Lollards in that kingdom, 
whoſe principies reſembled thoſe of Luther, the new 
goctrines ſecretly gained many partizans among the laity 
Henry had been edu— 
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and they could without much difficulty, perceive its 
defect in truth and authenticity. In order to beſtow on 
this topic the greater influence, Luther and his fol- 
lowers, not ſatisſied with oppoling the pretended divinity 
of the Romiſh church, and diſplaying the temporal in- 
conveniences of that eſtabliſhment, carried matters 
much farther, and juſtly created the religion of their 
anceſtors as abominable, deteſtable, damnable ; fore- 
told by Sacred Writ itſelf as the ſource of all wicked- 
ne!s and pollution. They rightly denominated the pope 
Antichrijt, called his communion the Scarlet Whore, and 
gave to Rome the appellation of Babylon ; expreſiions, 
vich were to be found in the Scriptures of Truth, 
and which were better calculated to operate on the mul- 
titude, than the moſt folid arguments. Excited by con- 
teſt and perſecution on the one hand, by ſucceſs and 
applauſe on the other, many of the reformers carried to 
the greateſt extremity their oppoſition to the church of 


of all ranks and denominations. Rome ; and in comradiction to the multiplied ſuper- 4 

cated in the church of Rome, and he bore a particular ſtitions with which that communion was loaded, they 
prejudice againſt Luther, who. in his writings ſpoke adopted an enthuſiaſtic ſtrain of devotion, which ad- 4J 
contemptuouſly of Thomas Aquinas, the king's favou- | mitted of no obſervances, rites, or ceremomes, but 14 
rite author: he oppoied himſclt therefore, to the pro- placed all merit in a mvſterions Pecies of faith, inward 4 
greſs of the Luthe ran tenets, by all the influence which viſion, raptine, and ecitacy. The new ſectar ies, ſeized 1 
bis extenſive and almoſt abſolute authority conferred | with this ſpirit, were indefatigable in the Propagation of x { 
vpon him; he even undertook to combat them with | their doctrine, and ſet at defiance all the apathemas and b | 
weapons not uſually empioycd by monarchs, eſpecially } puniſhments with which the Roman pontiff endeavoured 1 
thoſe in the flower of their age and force of their paſ- to overwhelm them. In order to gain protection from A 
Gons. He wrote a book in Latin againſt the principles Þ the civil powers againſt the «cc ical juclgliction, the 4 
of Lacker ; a performance which, it allowance be made Lutherans advancel doctrings. avourable in me re- * 
for the ſubject and the age, does no diſcredit to his ca- ſpect to the temporal authority tovereions. hey ©" 
pacity, He ſent a copy of it to Leo, who received ſo I inveighed 2oamftt the abuſcs of the court of Rome; and 10 | 
magnificent a preſent with great teſtimony of regard; they exhorted princes to reine themitives in thoſe "4 
and conferred on him the title of © Defender of the j powers of which the encroaching irrit of the eceleſiaſ- 1 
Fath ;” an appellation ſtill retained by the kings of tics, eſpecially of the fovercige pontiff, had fo long 1 
England. Luther, who was in the heat of controverſy, | bereaved them. They condemned celibacy and mo- 44 

ſoon publiſhed an anſwer to Henry; and, without re- | nattic vows, and thereby opened the doors of the con- if 
gard to the dignity of his antagoniſt, treated him with f vents to thote who were either tired of the obedience 9 
all the acrimony of ſtyle, to which in the courſe of his and chaſtity, or diſguſted with the Hcence in which they . 
polemics, he had ſo long been accuitom-d. The king, had hitherto lived. They blamed the exceſive riches, 8 
by this ill uſage, was ſtill more prejuci d againit the | the idleneſs, the libertiniſm of the clurgy ; and pointed 1 
new doctrines; but the public, who nai ally iavour the q out their treaſures and revenucs as lawful {pnils to the 0 
weaker party, were inclined to attribute *2 Luther the | firſt-invacer, As the ccelcſiaſtics had hitherto con- =. 
victory 1n the diſpute *. And as the contro: erly be- | ducted a willing and {rupid audicnce, and were totally 8 
came more illuſtrious by Henry's entering che lifts, it | unacquainted with controveriv, much more with every ©: 
drew ſtill more the attention of manki:d; and the ] ſpecies of true literature; they were unable to deſend "9M 
Lutheran doftrine daily acquired new converts in every | themſelves againſt men armed wth authoricics, quota- 4 


part of Europe, but more particularly in Germany. 

The rapid progreſs of Lutheraniim, may be partly 
alcrived to the invention of printing and revival of 
learning: not that reaſon bore any conſiderable ſnare in 
opening men's eyes with regard to the impoſtures of the 
Romi church: for all branches of literature philo- 
lophy had, as yet, and ſtill long aiterwards, made the 


tions, and popular topics, and qualified to triumph in 
every altercation or debate. Such were the advantages 
with which the reformers began their attack on the 
Romiſh hierarchy ; and ſuch were the caules of thcir 
rapid and aſtomiling ſucceſs. Leo X. whoſe over- 
fights and too ſupine truſt in the profeund ignorance of 


— 


the people, had given rife to this ſect, but whoſe ſounc 


Nie 
moſt inconſiderable progreſs; neither is there any in- | judgement, moderation, and temper, were well quali- 
ance that argument has ever been able to free the pro- I fied to regard its progreſs, died in the flower of his age, 
pe from that enormous load of abſurdity, with which 1 a little after he received the king's book againſt Luther, 
luperſtition has every where overwhelmed them : the | on the iſt of December, 1521. He was tucceeded in 
at ot printing and che revival of learning forwarded its | the papal chair by Adrian, a Fleming, who had been 
progrets in another manner. By means of that art the | tutor to the emperor Charles. This man was fitted to 
boots of Luther and his ſectaries were propagated more gain on the reformers by the integrity, candour and 


2 and in greater numbers. The minds of men, 
omewhat awakened from a fleep of fo many centuries, 
* = 3 2 2 5 
2 prepared for every novelty, and ſcrupled leſs to 
req 72+ . F 5 — . 

your in any unuſual path which was opened to them. 
nd as copies of the Scriptures and other monuments 

of the Chriſtian faith hoo, 

5 ny wminan faith became more common, men per— 
Iv 3 1 3 . | 
= the innovations which were introduced after the 

1 and though argument and reaſoning 

* 1X give conviction, an hiſtorical fact, well ſup- 

ported, was able 


limplicity of manners which diſunguthed his character; 


but ſo violent were theſe prejuctices againſt the church, 
he rather hurt the cauſc by his imprudent exerciſe of 
thoſe virtues, Hic frankly confefled, that many abo- 
minable and deteſtable practices prevailed in the court 
of Rome; and by tins ſincere avowal he gave occaſion 
of much triumph to che Lutherans. This pontiff allo, 
whole penetration was not equal to his good intentions, 
was ſeduced to concur in that league which Charles and 
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r to make impreſion on their under- Henry had formed againſt France ; and he hereby aug- 3 
he hk 7 of the powers, indeed, aſſumed by mented the ſcandal occalioned by the practice of ſo 4 | 
w almon Q come, were very ancient, and were prior | many preceding pope's, who ul m de their fpiritual 'Y 

urope 3 Political government eſtabliſhed in 4 arms ſubſervicnt to political Intereſts. s. UK 

Rath oy - the decleltadden would der agree to pol- Charles imagining that W ra Fg received a diſ- 'F [ 
might x 4 ] vs as matters Ot cli! rg, which ume | »PPOINTMENT in his ambitious hopes by the chection of 1 

S "ener valid, but appealed ſtill to divine origin, 


Men We . . 3 
dre tempted to look into their primitive charter; 


No. XXXVII. 
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Adrian, paid another viſit to England; where he landed 
on the 26th of May, 1522; and beſides flattering the 
£8 vanity 
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thould joſe by a breach with France. 
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vanity of the king and the cardinal, he renewed to 
Wolſcy, all the promiſes which he had made him, of 


feconfling his pretenſions to the papal throne. Wolſey, 
ſenſible that Adrian's great age and infirmities promiſed 


a ſpeedy vacancy, diſſembled his reſentment, and hoped 
tor a more proſperous iſſue to the next election. The 
emperor renewed the treaty made at Bruges, to which 
ſome articles were added; and he agreed to indemnify 
both the king and Wolſcy for the revenue which they 
The more to in- 
gratiate himſelf with Henry and the Engliſh nation, he 
gave to Surrey, admiral of England, a commiſſion for 
being admiral of his dominions; and he himſelf was in- 
ſtalled knight of the garter at London. 
ſix weeks in England, he embarked at Southampton, 
and in ten days arrived in Spain, where he ſoon pacified 
the tumults which had ariſen 1n his abſence. 

In the ſpring of this year, the king declared war 
againſt France; and this meaſure was founded on ſo 
little reaſon, that he could alledge nothing as a ground 
of quarrel, but Francis's refufal to ſubmit to his arbi- 
tration, and his ſending Albany into Scotland. — This 
laſt ſtep had not been taken by the French king, till he 
was quite aſſured of Henry's reſolution to attack him. 
Surrey landed ſome troops at Cherbourg in Normandy; 
and after laying waſte the country, he failed to Mor- 
laix, a rich town in Brittany, which he took ahd plun- 
dered. The Fngliſh merchants had great property in 
that place, which was no more ſpared by the ſoldiers 
than the goods of the French. Surrey then left the 


charge of the fleet to the vice-admiral; and failed to 


Calais, where he took the command of the Engliſh 
army deſtined for the invaſion of France. This army, 
when joined by forces from the Low Countries, under 
the command oi ihe Count de Buren, amounted in the 
whole to cighteen thouſand men. The French had 
made it a maxim in almoſt all their wars with the Eng- 
liſh, ſince the reign of Charles V. never, without great 
neceſſity, to hazard a general engagement; and the duke 
of Vendome, who commanded the French army, now 
embraced this wiic policy. He ſupplied the tawns moſt 
expoled, efpeciaily Boulogne, Montreuil, Terouenne, 
and Hedin, with ſtrong garriſons and plenty of proviſions. 
He himſelf took poſt at Abbeville, with ſome Swils 
and French infantry, and a body of cavalry, Fhe 
count of Guilc encamped under Montreuil with fix thou- 
ſand men. Theſe two bodies were in a ſituation to join 
upon occaſion; to throw ſupplies into any town that was 
threatened ; and to harraſs the Engliſh in every move- 
ment. Surrey, not being provided with magazines, 
firſt divided the troops for the convenience of ſubſiſt- 
ence; but finding his quarters were beaten up by the 
activity of the French generals, he drew together his 
forces, and laid fiege to Hedin. He did not however 
ſucceed in this enterprize. 'The garriſon made vigorous 
fallies upon his armies; the French forces aſſaulted him 
from without; great rains fell; fatigue and bad weather 
threw the ſoldiers into dyfenteries; and Surrey was 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and put his troops into win- 
ter-quarters about the end of October. His rear-guard 
was attacked at Pas in Artois, and five or fix hundred 
men were cut off; nor could all his efforts make him 
maſter of one place within the French frontier. The 
allies were more ſucceſsful in Italy. Lautrec, who 
commanded the French, loſt a battle at Bicocca near 
Milant; and was obliged to retire with the remains of 
his army *. After this battle the caſtle of Cremona was 
the ſole fortreſs which remained in the hands of the 
French in Italy. 

The duke of Albany, finding his ally, the king of 
France, involved in a war with England, ſought mea- 
ſures ro diſturb the latter kingdom; and therefore ſum- 
moned the whole force of Scotland, to meet in the fields 
of Rofline. He thence conducted the army ſouthwards 


nt — — 


* This misfortune, which proceeded from Francis's negli- 
zence in not ſupplying Lautrec with money, was followed with 


After a ſtay of | 


ENGLAND. 


into Annandale; and prepared to paſs the 
Solway-Frich. But many of the nobility wer 
with the regent's adminiſtration; and obferyj 
connections with Scotland were feeble, in c 
thoſe which he maintained with France, th 
that, for the ſake of foreign intereſts, their 
ſo often be diſturbed, and war during their King's m 
nority be wantonly entered into with a neighbour. 
nation, ſo much ſuperior in force and riches T. 
Gordons, particularly, refuſed to advance any farth 3 
and Albany, obſerving a general diſcontent tg on 
was obliged to conclude a truce with lord Dacre: * 
den of the Engliſh welt marches. Soon aſter the 1 
departed for France. le 
In 1523, during the abſence of the regent of Sece. 
land, Henry marched an army into that country, under 
the command of Surrey, who ravaged the Merſe ng 
Tiviotdale without oppeſition, and burned the town of 
Jedburgh. The Scots had neither king nor regen; to 
conduct them; the two Humes had been put to dexth 
Angus was in a manner baniſhed, by being ſen * 
France before the departure of the duke of Albany ; rg 
nobleman of vigour or authority remained, who 
qualified to aſſume the government; and the Egli 
monarch, who knew the diſtreſſed fituarion of the coun. 
try, determined to puſh them to extremity, in hopes of 
engaging them, by the ſenſe of their preſen: weakneſs, 
to make a ſolemn renunciation of che French alliance. 
and to embrace that of England f. He even gave 
them hopes of contracting a marriage between the lady 
Mary, heireſs of England, and their young monarch; 
an expedient which would for ever unite the two king 
doms; and the queen dowager recommended every 
where the advantage of this alliance, and of a conſede- 
racy with Henry, She, together with her party, de- 
clared, © That the intereſts of Scotland had too long 
been ſacrificed to thoſe of che French nation, who, 
whenever they were reduced to difficulties, called for 
the aſſiſtance of their allies; but were ready to abandon 
them as ſoon as they found their advantage in making 
peace with England: that Where a ſmall ſtate entered 
into fo cloſe a confederacy with a greater, it muſt al- 
ways expect this treatment, as a conſequence of the 
unequal alliance; but there were peculiar circumſtances 
in the ſituation of the kingdoms, which in the preſent 
caſe rendered it inevitable: that France was fo diftant 
and fo divided from them by ſea, that ſhe ſcarcely could 
by any means, and never could in time, fend fſuccours 
to the Scots, ſuſficient to protect them againſt ravages 
from the neighbouring kin om: that nature had in 
manner formed. an alliance. beten the two Britiſh ne. 
tions; having incloſed them in the fame iſland; given 
them the ſame manners, language, laws, and form et 
government; and prepared every thing for an intimate 
union between them: and that if national antipatiies 
were aboliſhed, which would ſoon be the effect of peace, 
theſe two kingdoms, ſecured by the ocean and by thei 
domeſtic force, could ſet at defiance all foreign enemits 
and remain for ever ſafe, notwithſtanding the moleſta- 
tions of neighbouring fates.” The partizans of the 
French alliance, on the other hand, faid, © That the 
very reaſons which were urged in favour of a league WI 
England, the vicinity of the kingdom and 1s penn 
force, were the reai cauſes why a fincere and durable 
confederacy could never be formed with that hoſe na- 
tion: that among neighbouring kingdoms occalio K 
quarrel were frequent; and the more powerful woul bo 
ture to ſeize every frivolous pretence ior oppreſſing 5 
weaker, and reducing it to jubjection: that as nds 
neighbourhood of France and England had _ 
war almoſt perpetual between them, it was the = 2a 
of the Scots, if they wiſhed to maintain their F 
dence, to preſerve their league with the former LY 
dom, which ballanced the force of the latter: that“ 
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the loſs of Genoa. 
+ Buchanan, lib. x xv. Herbert. 


they deſerted that old and ſalutary alliance on which 
n portance in Europe chiefly depended, their an- 
= cries ſtipulated both by intereſt and by bat. 
— 5 ſoon invade them with ſuperior force, and 
ie them of all their liberties: or if they delayed 
3 the inſiduous peace, by making the Scots 
ſordet the uſe of arms, would only prepare the way for 
enſſaving the Scottiſh nation.“ Soon after theſe tranſ- 
actions the duke of Albany returned to Scotland and 
afſembled an army with a view to avenge the ravages 
committed by the Engliſh in the beginning of the cam- 
AigN. He led them ſouthwards : but when they were 
paſſing the Tweed at the bridge of Melroſs, the Engliſh 
irty raiſed ſuch oppoſition, that Albany thought pro- 
er to retreat. He ma. hed along the banks of the 
Tweed, keeping that river on his right; and fixed his 
camp oppoſite to Werk-Caſtle, which Surrey had lately 
repaired, He ſent ſome troops to beſiege this fortreſs, 
who made a breach in it, and ſtormed ſome of the out- 
works, but hearing of the approach of the Engliſh ar- 
my, he thought proper to diſband his forces, and retire 
to Edinburgh, Albany, however, ſoon after went to 
France. and never returned again to Scotland, 

We muſt not paſs over the general ſurvey which 
Henry cauſed to be made of the whole kingdom, 1n 
1522. The vaſt ſams of money which Henry VII. had 
Jeſt were all ſpent in diſſipation ; and the revenues of 
the crown were unequal to the ordinary charges of go- 
vernment ; { that his military enterprizes were entirely 
to be provided for, With a pecuntary view he ordered 
accounts to be taken of the numbers of men, their years, 
profeſſion, ſtock, revenue “; and expreſſed great ſatis- 
{ation on finding the nation ſo opulent. He then iſſued 
privy ſeals to the moſt wealthy, demanding loans of par- 
ticular ſums F, On the 1 5th of April following Henry 
ſummoned a parliament, together with a convocation ; 
and found neither of them diſpoled to complain of the 
infringement of their privileges. It was doubted how 
farthey would carry their liberality to the king. Wolley, 
who had undertaken the management of the affair, be- 
gan with the convocation, in hopes that their example 
vould influence the parliament to grant a large ſupply. 
He demanded a moiety of the eccleſiaſtical revenues to 
be levied in five years, or two ſhillings in the pound 
during that time; and though he met with oppoſition, 
be reprimanded the refraftory members in fuch ſevere 
terms, that his requeſt was at laſt complied with. I he 
cardinal afterwards, attended by ſeveral of the nobility 
and prelates, came to the houſe of commons; and in a 
long and elaborate ſpeech laid before them the public 
neceliities, the danger of an invaſion from Scotland, the 
alfronts received from France, the league in which the 
king was engaged with the pope and the emperor ; and 
he demanded a grant of eight hundred thouſand pounds, 
divided into four yearly payments; a ſum computed, 
rom the late ſurvey or valuation, to be equal to four 
Ihilings in the pound of one year's revenue, or one 
ſhilling in the pound yearly, according to the diviſion 
Ir poſed T. So large a grant was unuſual from the 
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* Herbert, Stowe, p. 514; 
+ This act of power, thouph ſomewhat irregular and ty- 
7 Pink _ been formerly practiſed by kings of England; 
_ aloe were now familiariſed to it, But Henry this 
nh 9a iS authority much farther, He publiſhed an edict 
KY, get 3 upon his ſubjects, which he ſtil] called a 
r el. 2 ted five ſhillings in the pound upon the clergy, 
a 9 155 upon the laity. This pretended Joan, as be- 
8 Sular, was really more dangerous to the liberties of 
and was a precedent for the king's impoſing taz 
onient of parliament. 
SE Bm lurvey of valuation is liable to much ſuſpicion, as 
de rents a great deal too high; unleſs the ſum compre— 
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p. 518, Parliamentary Hiſtory. Strype, 
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wa. N laid, that when Henry heard that the commons 
beat difficulty of granting the required ſupply, he was 
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commons; and though Wolſ-y's demand was ſeconded 
by Sir Thomas More the {>Caxer, and ſeveral other 
members attached to the court, the houſe could not be 
prevailed with to comply d. They alſo voted two 
ſhillings in the pound on all who enjoyed twenty pounds 
a year and upwards ; one ſhilling on all who poſſeſſed 
between twenty pounds and forty ſhillings a year; and 
on the other ſubjects above fifteen years of age, a groat 
a- head. This laſt ſum was divided into two yearly pay- 
ments; the former into four; and was not, therefore, 
at the utmoſt, above fix-pence in the pound. The 
grant of the commons was but the moiety of the ſum 
demanded ; and the cardinal, therefore, much mortified 
with the diſappointment, came again to the houſe, and 
defired to reaſon with ſuch as refuſed to comply with the 
king's requeſt. He was told, that it was a rule of the 
houle never to reaſon among themſelves; and his 
deſire was rejected. The commons ſomewhat enlarged 
their former grant, and voted an impoſition of three 
ſhillings in the pound on all poſſeſſæd of fifty pounds a 
year and upwards l. The proceedings of this houſe of 
commons evidently diſcover the kumonr of the times: 
they were extremely tenacious of their money, and re- 
fuſed a demand of the crown, which was far from being 
unreaſonable ; but they allowed an encroachment on 
national privileges to puſs ventured, thovgh its direct 
tendency was (© ſubvert entire rhe liberties of the 
people. 

Wolſey received in this ycar 4 new diappointment in 
his aſpiring views. Pope Adrian VI. died; and Cle- 
ment VII. of the family of Medicis, was elected in his 
place, by the concurrence of the Imperial party. Wol- 
ley could now perceive the infincenty of the emperor, 
and he concluded that prince would never ſecond 
his pretenſions to the papal chair. He highly reſented 
this injury, and began to eſtrange himſelf from the Im- 
perial court, and to pave the way for an union between 
his maſter and the French King. Mean while he can- 
ccaled his diſguſt; and after congratulating the new 
pope on. his promotion, applied for a continuation of 
the legantine powers, Which the two former popes had 
conferred upon him. Clement knowing the 1nport- 
ance of gaining his friendſhip, graviing him a commiſſion 
for life; and by this unuſual conceſſion, he in a manner 
transferred to him the whole papal authority in England. 
In ſome particulars Wolſey made a good uſe of ts ex- 
tenſive power. He erected two collezes, one at Ox- 
ford, another at Ipſwich, the place of his nativity ; he 
ſought, all over Europe, tor learned men to lupply the 
chairs of theſe colleges ;_ and, in order to beſtow en- 
dowments on them, he fuppreſted tome imaller monaſ- 
teries, and diſtributed the monks into other convents. 
The execution of this project became the leſs diſticult 
for him, becauſe the Romiſh cur! began to perceive 
that ſhe over-abounded in monks, any wanted 
ſome ſupply of learning, in order g 0b) * 21nNGuifl- 
tive, or rather diſputative humour 9? ;. reſurmers. 

On the opening of the campaign, d, Gincciardin, 


the confederac againlt France tecined more ſormigable 
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ſo provoked that he ſent for Edward Montague, one of the 
members. who lad « confider:ble influence on the houſe; and 
he being introduced to his majeſty, had tlie mortification to 
hear him ſpeak in thick: word, : Ho? man! will they not 
« ſuffer my bill ro hats?“ And laying his hand on Montague's 
head, who was then on his knees before him, “ Get my bill 
« paſſed by to-morrow , or elſe to-morrow this head of your's 
« ſhall come off,” This cavalier manner of Henry ſucceeded ; 
for next day the bill paſted, Collins's Britiſh Peerage. 
Grove's Life of Wolſey. We are told by Hall, fol, 38, that 
cardinal Wolſey endeavoured to terrify the citizens of Lon- 
don into the general loan exactcd in 1525, and told them 
plainly, „that it were better that ſome thould fufter indi- 
„ gence, that the king at this time ſhould lack; and 
therefore beware and reſiſt not, nor ruſſte not in this 


* 
* 


« caſe, for it may fortune to coft fome people their 
« heads.” Such was the ſtyle employed by this king and his 
miniſters 
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than ever. Adrian had renewed the league with Charles 
and Henry. The Venetians had been induced to deſert 


the French alliance, and to form engagements for ſe- 
curing Francis Sforza, brother to Maximilian, in pol- 
ſeſſion of the Milaneſe. The Florentines, the duke of 
Ferrara and Mantua, and all the powers ot Italy, com- 
bined in che ſame meaſure. The Emperor, in perſon, 
menaced France with a powerful invaſion on the ſide of 
Guienne : the forces of England and the Netherlands 
hovered over Picardy : a numerous body of Germans 
were preparing to ravage Burgundy : but all thele perils 
from foreign enemies were leſs threatening than a do- 
meſtic conſpiracy which had been formed, and which 
was now come to full maturity, againſt the French mo- 
narch: Charles, duke of Bourbon, conſtable of H rance, 

was a prince of great abilities: and, beſides diſtinguiſh- 
ing himſelf in many military enterprizes, he was adorned 
wich every accompliſhment which became a perſon of 
his high {lation v. Bourbon, provoked at all the indig- 

ties he received, and thinking that, if any injuries could 
juſtify a man in rebellion againſt his prince and country, 
he muſt ſtand acquitted, had entered into a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with the emperor and the king of E neland. 

Francis, pertinatious in his purpoſe of recovering the 
Milaneſe, had intended to lead his army in perſon into 
Italy; and Bourbon, who feigned ſickneſs, in order to 
have a pretence for ſtay ing behind, purpoſed, as ſoon 
as the king ſhould have paſſed the Alps, to raiſe an in- 
ſurrection among his numerous vaſſals, and to introduce 
foreign enemies into the heart of che kingdom. Francis 
was informed of his deſign; but, as he was not expedi- 
tious enough in ſecuring ſo dangerous a foe, the con- 
ſtable made his eſcape ; and entering into the emperor's 
ſervice, employed all the force of his enterpriſing ſpirit, 
and his great talents for war, to the prejudice of his 
native country. 

Henry delirous that Francis ſhould undertake his Ita- 
lian expedition, did not openly threaten Picardy this 
year with an invaſion ; but on the 24th of Auguſt the 
duke of Suffolk, who commanded the Engliſh forces, 
paſſed over to Calais. He was attended by the lords 
Montacute, Herbert, Ferrars, Morney, Sandys, 
Berkley, Powis, and many other noblemen and gen- 
tlemen. The Engliſh army, reinforced by ſome troops 
from the garriſon of Calais, amounted to about twelve 


thouſand men; and having joined an equal number of 


Flemings under count de Buren, they prepared for an 
invaſion of France. The ſiege of Boulogne was firſt 
propoſed ; but that enterprize appearing difficult, it was 
thought more adviſable to leave this town behind them. 
The frontier of Picardy was ill provided with forces. 
Ihe only defence of that province was the activity of 
the French officers, who infeſted the allied army in 
their march and their garriſons, with great expedition, 
into every town which was threatened by them. Atter 

oalting the Somme, and paſſing Hedin, Montreuil, and 
oats the Englith and Flemings preſented them- 
iclves before Bray, a place of ſmall force, wiuch com- 
manded a bridge over that river. Here they reſolved 
to pals, and to take up winter quarters in France; but 
Crequt threw himſelf into the town, and ſeemed deter- 
mined to defend it. The alhes attacked him with vi- 
gour and ſucceſs; and when he retreated over the 
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* His wirtucs, embelliſhed with the graces of youth, had 
make ſuch impreſſion on Louiſe of Savoy, Francis's mother, 
that, withour regard to theilt inequality of their years, ſhe made 
him propoſals of m arriag e; and mecting with a repulie, ſhe 
formed ſchemes of unrelenting Vengeance againſt him. She 
Was - woman falſe, deceittul, vindictive, malicious; but, un- 
happily for France, had, by her capacity, Which was conſi- 
derable, acquired an ablolice aſcendant over her fon. By her 
inſtigation h rancis put many affronts on the conſtable, which 
it was diftcuit for a gallant ſpirit to endure; and, at laſt, he 
permitted Louitc to profecute a law ſuit againſt him, by which 
on the molt trivulous pretences, he was deprived of his ample 
poſſeſſious; and incvitable ruin was brought upon him. 

+ This Chime rical partition immediately failed of execution 
in the article Which was moſt cafily performed: Bourbon re- 
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, they purſued him, fo that he had not 
break Ihe allies routed his arm; 
next advanced to Mondidies which they þ a 
took by capitulation. Meeting with no gba and 
they proceeded to the river Oiſe, about + 42 ion, 
ſrom Paris, and threw that city into great Ws ou 
tion ; tall the duke of Vendome haſtened with 5. 
forces to its relief, The coniederates, fart 0 3 
4 Del ing 
ſurrounded, and being reduced to extremiri; 
an advanced ſeaſon, thought p roper to retreat, 
didier was abandoned; and the Engliſh ard Fes 
retired into their reſpective countries, With 
any thing. 
The kingdom of France Getendec 
other invaſions with facility and cond fi 
thouſand Lanſquenets entered Burgundy 1 
mand of the count of Furltenburg, 
Guile, who defended that frontic 
poſe to them but ſome 


time tg 


Gown, 
They 


ed 


* it cl] cctino 
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Militla, and at 


heavy-armed cavalry. Ele threw the mitte 
garriſon towns; and keeping the feld wi 

he ſo harrailed the CHINAns, that th (treated 1 
Lorraine. Guiſe attacked them as they p: led 


* 
ne 
Meule, put them into diſorder, and cut oi; the greater 


part of their rear. 

Charles made preparations on the ſide of Na rare; 
and that frontier ſcemed expoled e te 
powerful invaſion which e ned it, though it was 
well guarded by nature. It he emperor befieged Fon. 
tarabia; and when he had drawn tlücher Lavtrec, the 
French general, he ſuddenly raiſed tae ſiege, and fat 
down betore Bayonne. Lau: rec, aware of that frata- 
gem, threw himſelf into Ba onre, vihich he Ceicnded 
with ſuch vigour, that the Spaniards were conſtrained o 
raiſe the ſiege. The emperor returned to !oncarabia and 
laid ſiege to that place, winch was fre | 
days: and Charles, having finithec his 
his troops into winter-Guarters. 7! 
various ſkirmiſhes and dilappoinimerts, . 
compelled to leave Italy; and ite pore enoent 
bring about a reconciliation between tr 
and Francis of France; but Wolicy was de 
act as he thought hit, and therefore periua 
to reject the pope's mediation: a new 1 Was then 
concluded between Henry and Charles for the invalion 
of France, Charles (tipulated to ſupply the duke of 
Bourbon with a powerful army, in order to conquer 
Provence and Dauphiny : Henry agreed ta pay him 
hundred thouſand crowns for the tirlt 
which, he might either chooſe to continue the lame 
monthly payments, or invade Picard wich a powerful 
army.. Bourbon was to poſtets theſe provinces "with the 
title of king; but to hold them in = of Henry as King 
of France. The duchy of Burgundy was t9 be giycll 
to Charles: the reſt of the Kinodom to Henry f. 

Not long after the king of Fra: Ce inv: vaded Italy, 
paſſing the Alps at Mount Cenis, and no 1 oner ap- 
peared in Piedmont than he threw the | 
conſternation. The forces of the emperor 2 
retired to Lodi, and Francis imprude: tly hid 
Pavia, a town of conſiderable ltrenoth, weil g: 
and defended by Leyva, one of tlc bravelt oficers a 
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fuſed to acknowledge Henry as king of France. 
prize, however, ap rainlt Provence ſtill took place. 
rous army of Impe rialifts invaded that Country, 
command, and that of the m. rquis at Peſcara. 
ſiege to Vlarſeilles, Which being, weakly g arrilone 
nected to reduce in a ny le time; but che iti 1 
themſelves with ſuch valour and Obi nacy, that Bou! g 
Peſcara, who heard of the French King's ap! 9551 ieh 
merous army, found themiclves under 4 necel- ity ot u l 
ſiege; and they led their forces, ucake „ bafflech! f 
heartened, into Italy, NONE 

+ Every atteinpt which the French king made i. 
important place proved fruitleſs. He b. 
made breaches; but by the vigilance of Lev e! 
ments were inſtantly throw up be bind the bienche 
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it was th of winter,) had waſted þ and protein 
23 ion, (for It was TRY CEPT. OT ANTE, 2 ARE" a bre 


ench army. The Imperial generals, mean while, 
inactive. Paſcara and Lonnoy, vice roy of 


ere hot 
85 aſſembled forces from all quarters. Bourbon 
3a; 5 ſedged his jewels, went into Germany, and 


Laving . . p 4 
nd] money; aided by his perſonal intereſt, levied a 
wit 


f twelve thouſand Lanſquenets, with wiuch he 
Hy Imperialiſts. This whole army advanced to 
ogy ee; Pavia: and the danger to the French 
Tor 33 day more imminent, The Imperial ge- 
ven after cannonading the French camp for leveral 
r at luſt made a general aſſault, and broke into the 
En chraents.; LEyvE ſallied from the town, and in- 
_—_ che confuſion among tae beſiegers. The Swils 
2 contrary to their uſual Practice, benaved in a 
4;f-ardly manner, and deſerted their boſt. IN rancis's 
Grees were routed ; and he lumſcl! ſurrounded by his 
eres; after fighting with heroic valour, and killing 
ſeren men with his o'vn hand, was at laſt obliged to 
ſurrender himſelf priſoner. | Almott the whole army, 
5:11 of nobility and brave officers, eicher periſed by the 
(rord, or were drowned in the tiver. The few who 
ef-:7ped with their lives, fell into the heads of the enemy. 
This battle was fought on the 24th of February, 1525. 

The news of this victory was carried 
br Penaloſa, who paſſed through Þ rance by means of 
\ 6 conduct granted him by the captive King. 1 he 
moderation which Charles diſpiayed on this occaſion, 
LA i been ſincere, would have done him honour. In- 
fe 1 Gf rejoicing, he expreſſed ſympathy with Francis's 
m1 Fortune, and diſcovered his ſenſe of thole calamities 
to which the greateſt monarchs are expoſed. He re- 


— 


ſuled the city of Madrid permiſſion to make any public 
erpreſſion: of triumph; and ſaid that he reſerved all his 
nition ti he ſhould be able to obtain ſome victory 
- InAdels. He ſent orders to his frontier garri— 
cod mit no hoſtilites upon France. He DOC 
of cout ling, immediately, a peace on reatonable 
time. But this ſceming moderation was hypocriſy, ſo 
macn the more dangerous as it vas protound. And he 
was whelly occupied in forming ſchemes how, from this 
creat incident, he might draw the utmoſt advantage. 
and gratify chat exhorbitant ambition by which, in all his 
actions, he was cver governed. Penaloſa, in paſſing 
trough France, carried a. letter from Francis to his 
mother, whom he had left regent, and who then refided 
2t Lyons. It contained only theſe few words: “ Ma- 
* dam, all is loit except our honour.” The princeſs 
was [track with the greatneſs of the calamity, She ſaw 
the kingdom without a ſovereign, without an army, 
Without generals, without money: ſurrounded on every 
id: by implacable and victorious enemies: and her 
chief reſource, in her preſent diſtreſſes, were the hopes 
ſhe entertained of peace, and even of aiBſtance from 
the king of England. 

The calamities of France, and the diſtreſſed ſituation 
of Francis, made Henry feel for the fate of Europe. 
Ciarles's power was now grown too great; and Henry, 
8 well as his miniſter Wolſey, had become ſomewhar 
diſguſted at Charles's conduct *. Henry, though im- 


careful to ſave appearances in the change; and he cauted 
do neings to be every where made on account of the 
victory of Pavia, and the captivity of Francis. He 
publicly difmmifſed the French envoy, whom he had for- 
mny allowed, notwithſtanding the war, to reſide at 
London: but upon the regent of France's ſubmiſſive 
8 to him, he again opened a correſpondence 
an her; and, beſides aſſuring her of his friendſhip 
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rpg on the courſe of the Tein, which ran by one 
ler 81 and defended it; but an inundation of the river 
ring a Jo. _ night, all the mounds which the loldiers, 
The 650 daa 8 with inhnite labour, had been erecting, 
lich 1 ror 10 ill ſupported the appearance of modera- 

© at firſt aſſumed, that he even changed his uſual 
ene); and, inſtead of writing to him with his own 


tion, * 


(o the emperor 
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tection, he exacted 2a promiſe, that the never 
would conſent to the diſmembering of any province 

from the monarchy for her ſon's ranſom. With the 
emperor, however, he put on the appearance of vigour 
and enterprize; and in order to have a pretence for 
breaking with him, he, diſpatched Tonſtal, biſhop of 
London, to Madrid, with propoſals for a powerſul in- 
vaiton of France. He required that Charles ſhould 
enter Guenne at the head of an army, in order to put 
him in pollc{lion of that province; and he demanded 
the payment of large ſums of money which that prince 
had borrowed from him in his laſt viſit at London. He 
Knew that the emperor was in no condition of fulfilling 
either of theſe demands; and that he had as little incli- 
nation to make him maſter of ſuch conſiderable territo- 


ries upon the frontiers of Spain. Tonſtal informed his 
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Plains againſt England, and, in particular, was diſ- 
pieafed with Henry, becauſe laſt year he had neither 


vaded Picardy, according to his ſtipulations: Tonſtal 
ined, that inſtead of expreſſing an intention to eſpouſe 
Mary when ſhe ſhould be of age, the emperor had 
nearkened to propoſals for marrying his niece Iſabolla, 
princeſs of Portugal; and that he had entered into a 
ieparate treaty with Francis, and-leemed determined to 
reap alone all the advantages of the ſucceſs with which 
fortune had crowned his arms. Henry, influenced by 
theſe motives, concluded at Moore, on the :oth of 
Auguſt, his alliance with the regent of France, and en- 
gaged to procure her fon his liberty on reaſonable con- 
ditions: the regent alſo, in another treaty, acknow- 
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winch Henry was to receive during lite a yearly pen- 
ton of a hundred thouſand, A large preſent of a hun- 
ed thouſand crowns was alſo 1 e oy f. * 

Greed GONLANndG CrOWns was allo made tO VY OUCY lor 18 
good offices, but covered under the pretence of arrears 
due on the penſion granted him for relinguiiting the 
oilnopric of Lovrnay, 

( * . * 9 * * * 

Henry imagining; that this treaty with France would 
involve him in a war with the emperor, was determined 
to fill his coffers by impolitions upon his ſubjects 3 but 
as the parliament had dicovered tome reluctance in 
complying with his demands, he followed the counſel 
of Wolſcy, and retolve: to make uie of his prerogative 
for that purpoſe. He Hhica commiſhons to all the 
counties of England or! 1 
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pound upon the clergy, three üllags and tur- pence 
upon the laity ; and ſo uncontrollable did he deem his 
authority, that he took no care to cover, as formerly, 
this arbitrary exaction, even under the ſlender pretence 
of a loan. But he foon ound chat he had preſumed too 
far on the paſſive {ub:miſſion of his ſubjects. The peo- 
ple diſpleaſcd with this egorbitant exagtion, murmured, 
complained, and oppoſed the commit zners, inſomuch 
that their refractory diſpolidion ſeemed to threaten a ge- 
neral inſurrection. Henry dreading the conſcquences, 
ſent letters to all the counties, declaring that he meant 
no force by this lat impoſition, and that he would take 
nothing from his ſubjects but by the way of benevolence, 
He flattered himfeit, that this condeſcenſion in employ- 
ing that diſguiſe would fatisty che people, and that no 
one would dare to render Himielf noxious to royal au- 
thority, by refuſing any pay ment required in this man- 
ner. But the ſpirit of oppolition once rouzed, could not 
ſo eaſily be quicted. A lawyer in the city objecting 
the ſtatute of Richard III. by which Genevolences were 
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hand, and ſubſcribing himſelf your af/ect.onate ſon and coufen 5 
he dictated his letters to a ſecretary, and funply ſubſcribed 
himſelf Charles. Wolſe) alfo perceived a diminution in the 
careſles and profeſſions with which the emperor's letters to him 
were formerly loaded; and this laſt imprudence, proceeding 
from the intoxication of ſucceſs, was probably more dangerous 
to Charles's intereſts than the other, 
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for ever aboliſhed, it was replied by the court, That 
« Richard being an uſurper, and his parhament a fac- 
« tious aſſembly, his ſtatutes could not bind a lawful and 
ce abſolute monarch, who held his crown by hereditary 
ce right, and needed not to court the favour of a licen- 


« tious populace.” And the judges poſitively affirmed, 
e That the king might exact, by commiſſion, any tum 
<« he pleaſed,” Armed with the formidable authority 
of royal prerogative and a pretence of law, Wolſey ſent 
for the mayor of London, and deſired to know what he 
was willing to give for the ſupply of his majeſty's neceſ- 
ſities. The mayor {cemed .defirous, before he, ſhould 
declare himſelf, to conſult the common council: but 
the cardinal required, that he and all the aldermen 
ſhould ſeparately confer with himſelf about the benevo- 
lence; and he eluded by that means the danger of a 
formed oppoſition. Matters, however, went not ſo 
ſmoothly in the country. An inſurrection was begun in 
ſome places; but as the people were not headed by any 
conſiderable perſon, it was caſy for the duke of Suflolk, 
and the earl of Surrey, now duke of Norfolk, by em- 
ploying perſuaſion a d authority, to induce the ring- 
leaders to lay down their arms and furrender themiclves 
priſoners. The King, finding it dangerous to puniſh 
criminals, engaged in ſo popular a cauſe, was deter- 
mined, notwithſtanding his violent imperious temper, to 
grant them a general pardon ;z and he prudently imputed 
their guilt, not to their want of loyalty or affection, but 
to their poverty. The offenders were carried before the 
ſtar- chamber, where, after a ſevere charge brought 


made him a preſent of the building, and to! 
from the firſt he had erected ic for his uſe. 
The affairs of Europe were now alone in ſuch a f 

ation, that it was not fafe for England to remain 5 = 
neutral. The feigned moderation of the GN 
of ſhort duration; and it was ſoon obvious that 155 a 
dominions, far from gratifying his ambition, e n 
regarded as the means of acquiring an empire {ij = 
extenſive, The terms which he demanded of lis th. 
loner were ſuch as mult for ever have annihi} ted the 
power of France, and deſtroyed the balance of de 

* 


Theſe terms were propoled to Francis foon aſter the 
yn 
2ichitont, 


battle of Pavia, while he was detained in Piss 

and as he had hitherto truſted ſomewhat to the emv. 
ror's generoſity, the diſappointment excited in his Hz 
the moſt lively indignation. He faid, that he w 
rather live and die a prifoner, than agree to diſme 
the kingdom; and that even were he ſo haſc as to 44 
mit to ſuch conditions, his ſubjects would never pemi 
him to carry them into execution. Francis was encoy: 
raged to perſiſt in demanding more moderate terms by 
the favourable accounts which he heard of Henry's as 
poſition towards him and of the alarm which had ſized 
the chief powers in Italy upon his defeat and cantivir 
He was uneaſy, however, to be ſo far diſtant from the 
emperor with whom he mult treat; and he exprefi 
his defire (which was complied with) to be removed to 
Madrid, 1n hopes that a perſonal interview would ore. 
rate in his favour, and that Charlts, if not influenced 
by his miniſters, might be found poſſeſſed of the ſame 


a him, that 


Irely 


eaſt 
Ould 
mber 


againſt them by the king's council, the cardinal ſaid, 
«© That notwithltanding their grievous offence, the 
ce king, in conſidera ion of their neceſſities, had grant: d 
« them his gracious pardon, upon condition that thry 
«© would find ſuretics for their future good behaviour.“ 
But they replying * they had no ſureties,“ the cardinal 
firſt, and after him the duke of Norfolk ſaid, that they 
would be bound for them; hereupon they were let at 
liberty. 

I heſe impoſitions were imputed to the counſel of the 
cardinal; and the clemency of the pardon was aicribed 
to the king; ſo that the king was conſidered as having 
made atonement on his part, for the 1liegality of the 
meaſure. Notuithſtanding this Wolſey, ſupported both 
by royal and papal authority, proceeded to violate all 
eccleſiaſtical} privileges, which, during that age, were 
much more ſacred than civil; and, having once pre- 
vailed in that unuſual attempt of ſurpreſſing ſome mo- 
naſteries he kept all the rett in awe, and exerciſed over 
them an arbitrary juriſdiction. By his commiſſion as 
legate, he was empowered to viſit them, and reform 
them, and chaſtize their irregularities; and he employed 
his ulual agent, Allen, in the exerciſe of this authority. 
The religious houſes were obliged to compound for 
their guilt, real or pretended, by paying large ſums to 
the cardinal or his deputy ; and this oppreſſion was car- 
ried fo far, that it reached at laſt the king's ears, which 
were not commonly open to complaints againſt his fa- 
vourites. Wolſey had built a ſplendid palace at Hamp- 
ton- court ®, which he probably intended, as well as 
that of York-place in Weſtminſter, for his own reli- 
dence ; but fearing the increaſe of envy on account of 
this magnificence ; and deſirous to appeaic the king, he 
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* Hampton Court is delightfully ſituated on the north bank 
ef the river Thames, about two miles from Kingſton, and at 
a ſmall diſtance from a village called Hampton. Cardinal 
Waolſey placed here two hundred and eighty filk beds for 
ſtrangers only, and richly ſtored with gold and ſilver plate. 
King Henry greatly enlarged it,. and it had then five ſpacious 
courts adorned with buildings, which in that age were 10 
greatly admired, by foreigners as well as natives, that Grotius, 
jpeaking of it, ſays: | 


« Sz quis nefcit (fed quis tamen ule?) Britannus, 
Hamptncurta conſulat tlie Lanes : 
Contuterit tolo cum ſparſa palatia mundo, 
Diet 1b Aeg es, Ric habitare 1eos.” 


frankneis of diſpoſition by which he himſclf was diſtin- 
guiſhed. Ile was ſdon convinced of his miſtake: and 
verily from want of exerciſe, partly from refcCtions on 
his pretent melancholy fituation, he fell into a lan- 
guiſhing illneſs; which: begat apprehenſions in Charles, 


* 
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| Jeſt the death of iis captive ſhould bercave him of all 
| thole advantages which he propoſed to extort from him. 
Fe then paid him a viſit in the caſtle of Madrid; and 
as he approached the bed in which Francis lay, the fick 
monarch called to him; “ You come, Sir, to vilit your 
« priſoner.“ No.“ replied the emperor, . come 
« to viſit my brother and my friend, who ſhall ſhon ob- 
© tain his liberty.“ He ſoothed his afffictions wich 
many ſpecches of a like nature, nich had fo good an 
effect, that the king daily recovered ; and ther.c.iona 
employed himſelf in concerting with the miniſters of the 
emperor the terms of the treaty. Ar laſt the emperor, 
dreading a combination againſt him, was willing to 
abate ſomewhat of his rigour ; and the treaty of MLadrid 
was ſigned on the 14th of January, 1526; by which i 
was hoped an end would be finally put to the differences 
between theſe great monarchs f. 

On the 18th of March Francis entered his own £0 
nions, and delivered his two eldeſt ſons as hoſtages into 
the hands of the Spaniards. He mounted à Turin 
horſe, and immediately putting him to the gallop, ne 
waved his hand, and cried aloud ſeveral times, © | at 
« yet a king.” He ſoon reached Bayonne, where * 
was joyſully received by the regent and his wile Cour. 
He immediately wrote to Hlenry, acknowledging on 
to his good offices alone he owed his liberty, ànd pre” 
teſting that he ſhould be entirely governed by his cur. 
ſels in all tranſactions with the emperor. Wen tie 
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THAT 1s: 325 
« If any one (but who can he be?) ſhould not know Xn, 
Britiſh wealth is, let him repair to Hampton rar _ 
when he ſhall have viewed all the palaces ol the cart ** 
will ſay, Thoſe are the reſidences of Kings, but this 03 © 
« gods.” | © Francis 
+ "The principal condition was, the reſtoring 0 — 0 
liberty, and the delivery of his two eldeſt ſons as de fe 
the emperor for the ceflion of Burgundy: it * a 
ſhould afterwards occur in the execution Of this Ja . tbr 
from the oppolition of the ſtates either of France wy ould 
province, Francis ſtipulated, that in {ix years tm : mance 
return to his priſon, and remain there till tic full peri 
of the treaty, 
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„or demanded his ratification of the treaty of 
„that lic had fully recovered his liberty, he 
Fd the propoſil, under colour that it was previ- 
ugs necelſary ta alle nble the ſtates both of E rance and 
gun 5 and to 8 their conſent. The ſtates 
ei ſoon met, and declaring againſt the clauſe 
-d an engagement for alienating their pro- 
cy expreſſed their re ſolution of op poſing, EVEN 
of arms, the execution of ſo ruinous and un 
The imperial miniſter then required 
Tj Francis, in conformity to the treaty of Madrid, 
Mould now return to his priſon; but the French mo- 
narch, nl. cad 8 complying, made public the treaty, 
which 4 Ii tle before he had ſecretly concluded at Cog- 
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rac, again! . 

the emper Os : . : 
Pope Clement, the Venetians, and other Italian 
25 who were intereſted in theſe events, had been 
1 s ſuſpence with regard to the re- 
ion w' "Ft rancis ſhou Id take after the recovery of 
* y m— the pope in partic ular, had offered him 
[rom all his  oatlis engagrments. 

in {uipen but entered imme 

Aue een propoſed to any It was 
ſlips alated Oy that king, the Pope, the e the 
Swift, the Florentines, hl tlie dube of Milan, among 
3 cles 1 that che y would « Chize the emprrol 
ee to delive up the two Princes. t France on recet ing 
« q rc aſonable ſum of money; ai to reſtore. Muan to 
« Storza, without farcher conditi ion or 1 
ke king of England was 1nvit 
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| while he entertained theſe hopes, 


more remus in his warlike Preparations ; nor 

. . - — 4 . 
nd in due time FCINLOLCEULENT 0 11s allles in 
The duke of Bour! bon had got poſſe (jon Of the 
F lane! e, in tlie beg nn 5 "of i 5 on Which 


cror intend lcd LO 8 rant him the inveſtiture; 3 and 

levicd a conſiderable army in Germany, he be- 
came lormidablt to all the Italian potentates : and not 
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The general was extremely beloved by his troops; and in 
order to prevent thoſe mutinies which were ready to break out 
every moment, and which their affection for him had hitherto 
reitratne d, he led them to R. me, and promiſed to enrich them 


A tac Pune er of that opulent city. He was himſelf killed as 
on the Gch 


as p untiag a ſcaling-laddec a; Zainſt the walls, 
o tay; but his ſoldiers, rather enraged than diſcoutaged by 
fil: death, mounted to the «flault with the utmolt valour, and 
entering me e city [word in hand, exerciſed all their brutalities 
Wi may be expected from ferycity excited by reſiſtance, 
and from info! ence which takes. place when that reſiſtance is no 
wöre. Tais city, expoſcd by her renown alone to fo many 
woe e never endured, in any age, even from the barba- 
& mY = vwaom ſhe was often ub ued, ſuch indignitics as the 
'2> now Com pelled to ſutfer. The 3 rained mallacre and 
10 W. nich continued for ſeveral d- ays, were the leaſt ills 
ry 9 e unhappy Ro: nans were exp oled. VV hatever W:iasS 
A "Mem inoveity, or facre\ 1 Tr religion, ſeemed but the 
| 75 9 provose the inſults of the ſol liety. Virgins ſuffered 
1 in the arins of their parents, and upon thoſe very al- 
ACN they kad fled for protection. Aged prelates, 
& Every indignity, and even every torture, were 
= cane 01s, and menaced with the moſt cruel death, 
oh Ke tem reveal their ſecret treaſures, or purchaſe 
it dy exorbi Clement himſelf, who had 
ton to the ſacredneſs of his character, and 

e make his cape in time, was taken captive; and 

10 . de diguty, u. hich procured him no regard from the 

” giers, draw vn him the infolent moc kery of 
zeliciaily attached to the Lutheran 
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the leſs ſo becavſe Charles had not been able to remit 
any pay to the tarces “. Rome was ſhortly after taken 
together with the pope, and when intelligence of that 
event was 8 to the Charles, habitu- 
ated to hypocr ly, expref] ed the moſt pro foun d {>rrow 
for the ſucceſs of h is arms: he put himſelf and all his 
court in mournin 22 he top. ed the rejoicings Or TRE 
birth of his ſon P whip: and knowing that every article, 
however grob, is ab! e, when ſecon: led by autho! rity, d 
impoſe upon the people, he ordered noe (| 1urin 8 _ 
veral months to be pit up in the churches for the pope 
liberty; which every one knew covld have been el 
by a ſingle. letter under his own hand. The concern e 
prefied by Hen: y and Francis for the calamity of hel 
ally was more ſince re. Theſe two 3 had con- 
cluded a treaty on the zoth of April at Weſtminſter, in 
which, beſides rencwi ag former alliances, they agreed 
to ſcnd ambaſſadors to Charles, requiring him to accept 
of two millions of crowns as the ranſo; m of the French 
princes, and to repay the money borrowed from Henry ; 
and in caſe of refuſal the ambaſſadors, attended by he- 
ralds, were ordered to denounce war againſt him . No 
ſooner did the monarchs receive inte ligence of Bour- 
bon's en: erprize, than they changed, by a new treaty 
on the 29th of May, the ſcene of the Pre wted war 
from Do Netherlands to Italy; and he ring of the 
pope's captivity, they were farther ſtimulated tq un der- 
rake the war with vigour for liberating the pontitf. 
\V oifey himſelf croſſed the ſca, in order to have an in- 
ter vicw with Francis, and to concert meaſures for that 
purp ſc; an he difplayed all that grandeur and magni- 
acrace with which he was ſo much intoxicated F 
In order to cement the union berween theſe princes 
the more {trongly, a new treaty was concluded at Lon- 
don on the 18 vi Seprember; in enry agreed 
hnally to renougce all claims to the crown of France; 
which might welt be rey ages chinerical, but which of- 
ten ſerved as a pretence for exciting the unweary Engliſh 
to wage War upon the French nation. In return tor 
Child conceſſion, Francis bound himſcit and his ſucceſſors 
to pay for ever fiſty thouſand crowns a yeer to Henry 


Emperor 


WIA! L 


and his fucceliors ; and that greater Hlemnity might be 
given 05 this rreatl 55 IC WA5 agreed, that the parliaments 


ani great nobility Gi both kingdoms ſhould give thei 

aiſear to it d. This union between France and Eng- 
land, was not able to bend the emperor to ſuomit en- 
tirely to the conditions inſiſted = by the allies. He 
departed indeed from his demands of , Burgundy as the 
ranſom of the French princes * he required, pre- 
vioully to their liberation, that F rancis ſhould cvacuate 


principles, were pleaſed to gratify their animoſity by the abaſe- 
ment of the ſovereign pontiff. 

+ This war it was agreed to proſecute in the Low Coun- 
tries, with any army of thirty thouland infantry, and - fifteen 
hundred men at arms, two-thirds. to be fu; plied by Francis, 
the reſt by Henry, And in order to hren, «then the alliance 
between the princes, it was ſtipulated that either Francis, or 
his ſon the duke of Orleans, as thould afterwards be agreed on, 
ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Mary, Henry's daughter. 

+ He was attended by a train of a thouſand herſe. 
cardinal of Lorraine, and the chancellor Alen con, met him at. 
Boulogne: Francis hin fit, beſides granting to that haughty 
prelale the power of giving in every place where he came li- 
berty to all priſoners, made a journey 2s far as Amiens, to 
meet him, and even advanced fome miles from the town, the 
more to honour his reception. It was here ſtipulated, chat the 
duke of Orleans thould eſpouſe the princeſs Mary, and as the 
emperor ſeemed to be taking ſome tteps tow ards aſſom bling a 
general council, the two mon: irchs a! arecd not to ackno wied: ge 
it; but during the interval of the pope 8 captivity to govern the 
churches in their reſpective dominions by their own "authority. 
Wolſey made ſome attempts to get his legantine power ex- 
tended over France, and even over Germany; but finding his 
efforts fruitleſs, he was obliged, through wich great reluctance, 
to deſiſt from theſe ambitious enterprizes. 

$ The mareſchal Montmorency, accompanied by many 
perſons of diftinction, and attended by a pompous equipage, 
was ſent over to ratify the treaty; and was received at London 
with all the parade which ſuited the ſolemnity of the occa- 
lion. 
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Genoa; and all the fortreſſes held by him in Italy: ant 
he declared his intention of bringing Siorza to a trial, 


and confiſcating the duchy of Milan, on account of his | 
pretended tre: fon. The F nglſh and French herakls, 
therefore, according to agreement, declared war againſt 
him, and ſet him at defiance. Charles anſu ered the 
Engliſh herald with moderation ; but to the French he 
reproached his maſter with breach of faith, reminded 
him of the private converſation which had paſſed be- 
tween them at Madrid before their ſeparation, and ot. 
fered to prove, by ſingle combat, that he had ated 
dyhonourably. Francis reraliated this challenge, by 
calling Charles a falſifier; and after demanding ſecurity 
of the field, he offered to maintain his caufe by ſingle 
combat. Many meſſengers paſſed to and fro between 
them ; and though both princes were undoubtedly brave, 
the intended duel never took place. The French and 
Spaniards during that age, zealouſly di{pi 
the monarchs incurred the blame of this failure; but all 
men of moderation every where lamented the power of 
fortune, that the prince, the more candid, generous, 
and ſincere, ſhould by unhappy incidents have been re- 
duced to ſo cruel a ſituation, that nothing but his vio- 
lation of treaty coul d preſerve his people, and that he 
muſt ever aſter, without being able to make a proper 
reply, bear to be reproached with breach of promiſe 
a rival, inferior to him both in honour and in virtue. 

Though the challenge between Charles and Francis 
had no immediate conſequence with regard to thric 
mona chs theuiſclves, it pre duced a conſiderable alte- 
ration of the manners of the 

\ otwithitancing the : deference paid to papa! authority 

belore the ret —rmation; the marriage Henry with 
Katharine of Arragon, his brot! ners widow, had not 
paſſed without much icruple and difficulty, The pre- 
pudices of the people were in general bent againſt a con- 
jugal union between ſuch near relations ; and the late 
king, though he had betrothed his ſon when that prince 
was but twelre years of age, gave evident proofs of his 
intention to take afterwards a proper opportunity of an- 
nulling the contract. He ordered the young Prince, as 
ſoon as he came of age, to enter a proteſtation againſt 
the marriage ; and on i his death-bed he charged him, as 
his laſt injunction, not to finiſh an alliance ſo unuſual 
and expoſcd to ſuch inſuperable DORN. After the 
king's acceſſion ſome members of the privy-council, 
particularly Warham the + primate, cpe -nly declared 
againſt the reſolution of completing the marriage; and 
though Henry's youth and diſtipation Kept him during 
ſome time from entertaining any ſcruples with regard to 
the meaſure which he had embraced, there happened 
incidents ſufficient to rouze his attention, and to inform 
him of the ſentiments generally entertained on that ſub- 
ject. The ſtates of Caſtile had oppoſed the emperor 
Charles's eſpoulal with Mary, Henry” s daughter ; and 
had inſiſted on the illegitimacy of the young princeſs. 
And when the negociations were afterwards opened with 
France, and mention was made of betrothing her to 
Francis, or the duke of Orleans, the biſhop ot Tarbe, 
the French ambaſſador, revived the ſame objection f. 
But though theſe events raiſed ſome doubts in Henry's 
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* The practice of challenges and duels, which had been 
part of the ancient barbarous juriſprudence, which was ſtill 
preſerved on folemn occalions, and which was ſometimes coun- 
tenanced by the civil magiſtrate, began thenceforth to prevail 
in the molt trivial incidents; and men, on any aftront or in- 
jury, thought themſelves entitled, or even required in honour, 
to make revenge on their enemies, by openly vindicating their 
rights in ſingle combat. "Theſe abſurd maxims, ſhed much of 
the beſt blood in Chriſtendom during more than two centuries; 


and notwithſtanding the ſeverity of law, and eee of rea- 
fon, ſuch is the prevailing force of cuſtom, they are far from 


being as yet entirely exploded. 
+ "Rymer, vol. XIV. p. 192, 20g. 
| Burnet, vol. 1. p. 38. Stowe, p. 548. 
$ Le Grand, vol. 111. p. 46, 190, 
Heylin, p. 4. 
| Burnet, vol. 1. p. 38. Strype, vol. 1. p. 88. 
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mind, there concurred other cauſes, which, + 
increalc my remorſe, and render his cor! f 
[crup 15 The queen was fix years oder pr... ( 
| king; 120 the decay of her beauty, togethe! . | | 
ticular infirmities and diſcales, had Co1 Rees ] 
withſtanding her blameleſs character and 4 5010 
render her perſon unacceptable to 3 T. F 
had borne him ſevere] children, they all t, 8 
tata INCY,. except ONE Aaukehter! and he N 8 pl | 
truck with chis mi. tune, becaule the. aft" * 
childleſs is the very eee contained in tu. f 
cal law againſt, thoſe who efſpoute their brut! er f 
he jucceſſion too of the crown was a con! l 
that occurred to Every One, Wit never tlie le l 

lenry's marriage was called in qutttion; ane 
apprehended, that if donbts of Mary's legitim 


curred with the weaknetls of 
land, ent heir, would advance lis Dr-terfion 
might throw the Kingdom into confuſion. The 
of civil wars and convulio ariing r from 
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ns, 
title, made great mprefſic n on the 
to icck the diiſblution of 
clleemed, lawful marria: ge N ith 
atrerwards declared that his ſeruples + aroſc rom 
vate reflection; and that, on conſulting his 
the biſhop of Lincoln, he found the & rok 
with the ſame doubrs and diſticulties. The 1; 
being a great caſuiſt and divine, next procee 
mige the queſtion more carefully by his 077 
and ſtvdy ; and having had recourſe to Th 
nas, he obfſerved, that this celebrated dus 
authority was great in the Sauren, and -abſolu;; 
him, had treated of that vet y caſe, and had 
declared againſt the law fulneſs of ſuch marr: ++. 
prohibit! IONS, {aid Thomas, containe in i. evilicus 
among the reſt, _ marrying a brother's wi 
mortal, ctern: l, and founded on a divine! 
though the pope 1 may diſpenſe with t. 
churc! hn, the laws of God cannot be ſet aße 
thority leſs than that which enacted them. Th. 
biſhop of Canterbury was then applicd to; and 
required to conſult his bre: 
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England, except Fiſher, bihop of Roche! 8 
mog declared, under their hand a u fal, th y 
deemed the king's marriage unlawiul k. Wolle, | 
fortified the king's ſcrup] ics $ ; partly wih a vic j 


promoting a total breach with the . peror, Katharine“ 
nephew; partly deſirous of conne&ing the king 
clutcl with Francis, by marrying him £6 the dv 

\lencon, ſiſter to that imonarch; ane! feria, 
eee diſguſted with the queen heelelf, who a2 
proved him for certain freedoms not becoming 
racter and ſtation ff. But Henry 11 
though perhaps not at firſt excited, by a tnouve ! 
forcible than even thic ſuggeltion : 
vourite. 

A little before this time Anne Boleyn 
court, as maid of honour qucen; 
frequent opportunities of being cen by Henry 
converſing with him, ſhe had [COAT d an e. 
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* This young lady, whote 1 
Ke, 

rendered her ſo celebrated, vas d. ughter of Sir 1 
who had been employed by the King in fevers! 


who was allied to all the principal noviliey un dg “ 


His wife, mother to Anne, was daug ghier cf the die th 
folk ; his own mother was dat er of the carl oi 

his grandfather, Sir Geott:; © | yh who had ber he 
Loudon, had eſpouſed one of the d aughiters and , 
lord Haſtings, Anne hericit, ag then in he 1 he 
been carried over to Paris by ze king's fiſt r. When pe 


cefs eſpouſed Lewis XII. of France; and upon te we 
that monarch, and the return of his dowager ie 7s” 
this damiel, whoſe accomplitiinents even in her 1 
were always much admired, 
Claude, queen of France, ſpoute i Franc oy 
death of that princeſs ſhe patlcd into the la 
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ther was the more deſirous of a divorce from 
and as his proſpect of ſucceſs was inviting, 

ſalved to make application to Clement, and he ſent 
den rig his ſecretary, to Rome for that purpoſe. That 
E not ſhock the haughty claims of the pontiff, he 
RE to found the application on any general 
ri conceming the papal power to permit marriage 
* geater degrees of contanguinity; but only to in- 
Gt on particular grounds of nullity in the bull winch 
Tulius had granted for che marriage of Henry and Ca- 
wing “. Jubus's bull, when examined, afforded abun- 
2 matter of this kind; and any tribunal favourable to 
Henry need not to want a ſpectous colour for gratifying 
1 n in his applications for a divorce, It was faid in the 
reamble, that the bull had been granted upon his ſol- 


moured 
Catharine, 


95 ion, though it was known that at that time he was 


nder twelve years of age: it was alſo affirmed, as an- 
ther motive for the bull, that the marriage was requi- 
fre, in order to preſerve peace between the TWO crow] 
thouzh it appears that there was not than any ground or 
appearance of quarrel between them. Theſe falſe pre- 
miſes in Julius aForded Clement a ſufficient rcaſon or 
pretence for annulling it, and granting Henry a diſpen- 
tion for a ſecond marriage F. But though the pretext 
r tnis indulgence had been leſs pauſible, the pope was 
in ſuch a ſituation that he had the ſtrongeſt monves to 
embrace every opportunity of gratifying the Englith 
monarch. He was then a pritoner in the hands of the 
emperor, and had no hopes ot recovering his liberty on 
any reaſonable terms, excert by the efforts of the league 
which Henry had formed with Francis and the Italian 
powers, in order to oppoſe the ambition of Charles. 
When the Engliſh ſecretary, therefore ſolicited him 
in private, he received a very favourable anſwer, and a 
diſpenſation was promiſed to be granted to his matter. 
Soon after, the march of a French army into Italy, un- 
der the command of Lautrec, obliged the Imperialiſts 
to reſtore Clement to his liberty; and he retired to 
Ovictto, vhere the ſecretary, with Sir Gregory Caſſali, 
the king's reſident at Rome, renewed their applications 
to him. They ſtill found him full of profeſſions of friend- 
ſip and gratitude to the king; but not ſo prompt in 
granting his requeſt as they expected, The emperor, 
who had received intelligence of Henry's application to 
Rome, had exactæd a promite from the pope, to take 
no {teps in the affair before he communicated them to 
the Imperial miniſters; and Clement, embarraſſed by 
tis promiſe, and overawed by the Emperor's forces in 
laly, ſeemed willing to poſtpone the conceſſions deſired 
dy Henry. The Engliſn miniſters, however, impor— 
tuned his holiuc s, infornuch, that he put into their hands 
a commiſſion to Wolfey, as legate, in conjunction with 
tne archbiſhop of Canterbury, or any other Engliſh pre- 
a, to examine the validity of the king's marriage, and 
of Julius's ditpenſation : he. likewiſe granted them a 
Proviional Citpentation for the king's marriage with any 
ler pericn; and promiled to iflue a decretal bull, an- 
nulling the marriage with Catharine 4. 
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den ſhe returned to England is not perfectly known; but it 
was after the kin 


ne we g had entertained doubts with regard to the 
. lb 2; ot his marriage with Catharine; if the account is to 
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d which he himſelf afterwards gave of that tranſac- 
8 rupee had made him break off all coljjugal 
dur os = t ie queen; but as he ſtill ſupparted an inter- 
"x whats =_ and friendſhip with her, he had occaſion, in 
the oth A 74 which he paid her, to obſerve the beauty, 
3 3 arms of Anne Boleyn, Finding the accom- 
Lava 090 er mind no wile inferior to her exterior graces, 
Was the rar the deſign of raiſing her to the throne; and 
er Meine ur. on 3 in this reſolution, when he found that 
paffon in 1. modeſty prevented all hopes of gratiſying his 
„„. en other manner, 

be a maxim in the court of Rome, that if the pope 
falf "array any conceihion, or grant any indulgence upon 
preten We _ = bull mayatterwards be annulled; and this 
called an, ray y been employed wherever one pope had re- 
+ Callie, Frey by any of his predecetlors. | 

Vitel. 1 % cclel. Hiſt. vol. II. p. 25. from the Cott. Lib, 
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Henry received the commiſſion of diſpenſation from 
his ambaſſadors, in the beginning of 1 528, and was in- 
formed of the pope's advice. He laid the whole before 
his miniſters, and aſked their opinion in ſo delicate a 
ſituation. The Engliſh counſellors conſidered the dan- 
ger of proceeding, in the manner pointed out to them. 
Should the pope refuſe to ratify a deed, which he might 
juſtly call precipitate and irregular, and ſhould he diſa- 
vow the advice which he gave in ſo clandeſtine a man- 
ner, the king would find his ſecond marriage totally in- 
validated ; the children, which it might bring him, de- 
clared illegitimate; and his marriage with Catharine 
more armly rivetted than ever. And Henry's appre- 
henſions of the poſſibility, or even probability, of ſuch 
an event, were confirmed when he reflected on the cha- 
racter and ſituation of the ſovereign pontiff; he being 
then a priſoner ta the emperor. 

Charles, having received intimation of the timid diſ- 
poſition ot the pope, threw out perpetual menaces of 
lummoning a general council; which he repreſented as 
neceſſaty to reform the church, and correct thoſe abuſes 
which the ambition and avarice of the court of Rome 
had introduced into every branch of eccleſiaſtical admi- 
niſtration. The power of the ſovereign pontiff himſelf, 
ne laid, required limitation; his conduct called aloud 
for amendment; and even his title to the throne which 
he filled might juſtly be called in queſtion S. While 
Charles terrified the pope with theſe menaces, he allured 
him by hopes which were no leſs prevalent over his af- 
fections. When the emperor's forces ſacked Rome, 
and reduced Clement to captivity, and the Florentines, . 
paſſionate for their ancient liberty, had taken advantages 
of his diſtreſſes, and, revolting againſt the family of 
Meclicis, had entirely aboliſhed their authority in Flo- 
rence, and re-eſtabliſhed the democracy. The better 
to protect themlelves in their freedom, they had entered 
into the alliance with France, England, and Venice, 
againſt the emperor ; and Clement found, that, by this 
intereſt, the hands of his confederates were tied from 
aſſiſting him in the reſtoration of his family; the event 
which, of all others, he moſt paſſionately deſired. The 
emperor alone, he knew, was able to effect this pur- 
pole ; and therefore, whatever profeſſions he made of 
fidelity to his allies, he was always ready to embrace 
every propoſal of a cordial reconciliation with that 
. POTENTate, 

Theſe views of the pope were well known in Eng- 
land: and as the oppolition of the emperor to Henry's 
divorce was forcſeen as well on account of the honour of 
Catharine his aunt, as the motive of diſtreſſing an ene- 
my, it was deemed dangerous to take any meaſure of 
conſequence, in expectation of the ſublequent concur- 
rence of a man ot Clement's character, whoſe beha- 
viour contained great duplicity, and who was at preſent 
but little at his own diſpoſal. The ſafeſt meaſure ſeemed 
to conlilt in previouſly engaging him ſo far, that he 
could not afterwards recede, and in making uſe of his 
preſent ambiguity and uncertainty, to extort the molt 


So great was the pope's fear of the emperor, that he re- 
preſented to them the dangerous conſequences which mult en- 
ſuc to him, if theſe conceſſions ſhould come to the emperor's 
knowledge; and he conjured them not to publiſh thole papers, 
or make any further uſe of them, till his affairs were in ſuch a 
fituation as to ſecure his liberty and independence. And his 
ſecret advice was, whenever they ſhould find the proper time 
for opening the ſcene, that they ſhould prevent all oppoſition, 
by proceeding immediately to a concluſion, by declaring the 
marriage with Catharine invalid, and by Henry's inſtantly 
eſpouſing ſome other perſon, Nor would it be ſo difficult, he 
laid, for himſelf to confirm theſe proceedings after they were 
paſſed, as previouſly to render them valid by his conſent and 
authority. Cott. Libb. Vitell. B. 10. 
$ It muſt be obſerved, that that pope had always paſſed for 
the natural ſon of Julian of Medicis, who was of the ſovereign 
family of Florence; and though Leo X. his kinſman had de- 
clared him legitimate, upon a pretended promiſe of marriage 
between his father and mother, few believed that declaration 
to be founded on any juſt reaſon or authority. 
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important conceſſions from him. For this purpoſe, 
Stephen Gardiner, the cardinal's ſecretary, and Edward 
Fox, the king's almoner, were diſpatched to Rome on 
the 1oth of February, and were ordered to ſolicit a 
commiſſion from the pope, of ſuch a nature as would 
oblige him to confirm the ſentence. of the commiſſioners, 
whatever it ſhould be, and diſable him to recall the com- 
miſſion, or avoke the cauſe to Rome. But the tame 
reaſons which made the king ſo defirous of obtaining 
this conceſſion, cauſed the pope to refuſe it. He there- 
fore granted a new commiſſion, in which cardinal Cam- 
peggio * was joined to Wolſey, for the trial of the king's 
marriage ; but he could not be prevailed on to 1nlert 
the clauſe deſired of him: and though he put into Gar- 
diner's hand a letter, promiſing not to recall the preſent 
commiſſion; this promiſe was found, on examination, 
to be couched in ſuch ambiguous terms as left him Kill 
the power of abandoning his word, whenever a ht op- 
portunity ſhould offer, 

Campeggio being arrived in England, exhorted the 
king to deſiſt from proſecuting his divorce ; but finding 


that this counſel gave offence, he ſaid, that his intention 


was alſo to exhort the queen to take the vows in a con- 
vent, as he thought it his duty previouſly to attempt 
an amicable compoſure of all differences. The more co 
pacify the king, he ſhewed to him, as allo to the car- 
dinal, the decretal bull, annulling the former marriage 
with Catharine ; but no intreaties whatever could pre- 
vail on him to acquaint any other of the king's council 
with the circumſtance . 

The ambiguous behaviour of the pope and the legate, 
kept the court of England in ſuſpence, and determined 
the king to wait with patience the iſſue of ſuch uncertain 
councils. Shortly after, in 1529, Clement was ſeized 
with a dangerous illneſs, and the intrigues for electing 
his ſucceſſor began already to take place among the 
cardinals. Wolley in particular, ſupported by the in- 
tereſt of England and of France, entertained hopes of 
being ſeated in St. Peter's chair; and it appears, that if 
a vacancy had then happened, there was a probability 
of his reaching that. ſummit of his ambition. But the 
pope recovered, though after ſeveral relapſes; and he 
returned to the ſame train of falſe and deceitful politics, 
by which he had hitherto amuſed the court of England. 
He till flattered Henry with profeſſions of the molt 
cordial attachment, and promiſed him a ſudden and fa- 
vourable iſſue to his proceſs : he ſtill continued his ſe- 
cret negociations with the emperor, and perſevered in 
the reſolution of ſacrificing all his promiſes, and all the 


O 
intereſts of the Romiſh religion, to the elevation of his 


O 
family. Campeggio, who was perfectly acquainted with 
his views and intentions, protracted the deciſion by the 
moſt artful delays; and gave Clement full leiſure to ad- 
Juſt all the terms of his treaty with Charles, who was 
well acquainted with the king's earneſtneſs in this affair, 
was determined that he ſhould obtain ſucceſs by no 
other means than by an application to him, and by de- 
ſerting his alliance with Francis, which had hitherto 
ſupported the tottering ſtate of the French monarchy, 
He willingly hearkened to the applications of Catharine, 
his aunt ; and promiſing her his utmoſt protection, ex- 
horted her not to yield to the malice and perſecutions of 
her enemies. The queen herſelf, naturally of a firm 
and reſolute temper, was engaged by every motive to 
perſevere in proteſting againſt the juſtice to which ſhe 


— — — —— - — — — 


* Campeggio lay under ſome obligations to the king; but 
his dependance on the pope was fo much greater, that he con- 
formed himſelf entirely to the views of the latter; and though 
he received his commiſhon in April, he declared his departure, 
ſo that it was October before he arrived in England, 

+ In order to atone for this obſtinacy, he expreſſed to the 
king and the cardinal, the pope's great 7 Ye of ſatisfying them 
in every reaſonable demand; and in particular, he ſhewed, that 
their requeſt for ſuppreſſing ſome more monaſteries, and con- 
verting them into cathedrals and epiſcopal ſees, had obtained 
the conſent of his holineſs. Rymer, vol. x1y, p. 270, Strype, 
vol. 1. p. 110, 111. Append, No. a8. 
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thought herſelf expoſed. The imputation 95 
which was thrown upon her marriage with Henry ftrucl 
her with the higheſt indignation : the INegitimacy of le 
daughter, which ſeemed a neceſſary Conſequence der 
her the moſt juſt concern: the reluctance of vield; 8 
a rival, who, ſhe believed, had lupplanted . 
king's affections, was a very natural motive. 
by all theſe conſiderations, ſhe ceaſed not to 
nephew's aſſiſtance, and earneſtly intreated an evocar, 
of the cauſe to Rome, where alone ſhe thounhe # 
could expect juſtice; and the emperor, in a]! his hon 
ciations with the pope, made the recall of the con 
ſion which Campeggio and Wolſey exerciſed in Ego. 
land, a fundamental article. M 
In the mean time the two legates, opened their courts 
at London, and cited the king and queen to appear he. 
fore it. They both preſented themſelves; and the 
king anſwered to his name when called: but the quten 
inſtead of anſwering to hers, roſe from her ſeat, and 
throwing herſelf at the king's feet, made a very pathe. 
tic harangue, which her virtue, her dignity, and her 
misfortunes, rendered the more affecting. She told 
him, « That ſhe was a ſtranger in his domin; ns, with. 
out protection, without comcil, without alliftance ; , 
poſed to all the inſuſtice which her enemies were pleaſed 
to impoſe upon her: that ſhe had quitted her native 
country without any other refource than her connections 
with him and his family, and had expected that, inttead 
of tuffering thence any violence or iniquitv, the was af. 
ſured in them of a ſateguad againſt every misfortune: 
that ſhe had been his wife during twenty years, and 
would here appeal to himſelf, whether her affectionate 
ſubmiſſion to his will had not merited bettet treatment, 
than to be thus, after ſo long a time, thrown from kim 
with fo much indignity : that ſhe was conſcious, {le 
himſelf was eftured, ] that her virgin honour was yet un- 
ſtained, when he received her into his bed, and that 
her connections with his brother had been carried no 
farther than the ceremony of marriage: that iheir pa- 
rents, the king of England and Spain, were eſtcemed 
the wiſeſt princes of their time, and had undoubtedly 
acted by the belt advice, when they forme: the agree. 
ment for that marriage, which was now repreſented 2s f 
criminal and unnatural :' and that ſhe acquieſed in their 
judgement, and would not ſubmit ker cauſe to be tried 
by a court, whole dependance on her enemies was too 
viſible, ever to allow her any hopes of obtaining from 
them an equitable or impartial deciſion.” Having 
ſpoken theſe words, ſhe roſe, and making the king a 
low reverence, ſhe departed from the court, and never 
would again appear in it. After her departu e, the king 
acknowledged, © That ſhe had ever been a duriful 
« and affectionate wife, and that the whole tenor of her 
&* behaviour had been conformable to the ſtricteſt rules 
« of probity and honour.” He only infilted on h, 
ſcruples with regard go the legalicy of their marriage, 
and he explained the origin, the progrels, and che 
foundation of thoſe doubts, by which he had bern 
long and ſo violently agitated. He acqvited car mal 
Wolſey from having any hand in encourzging ws cl: 
ples; and he craved a ſentence of the court agrecav'e 0 
the juſtice of his cauſe. The legate, after citing die 
queen a new, declared her “ contumacious,” norwith 
(landing her appeal ro Rome: and then proceeded !9 
the examination of the cauſe F, The trial which on 
chief 
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t The firſt point which came before them, was the proof of 


prince Authur's conſummation of his marriage With Catharine 3 
and it muſt be confeſled, that no ſtronger arguments © 

reaſonably be expected of ſuch a fact after ſo long an interval 
The age of the prince, who had paſſed his fifteenth yet; hy 
good {tate of his health, the long time that he had ver 8 
with his conſort, many of his expreſſions to that very PV pos 
all theſe circumſtances form a violent preſumption it favour 
of the king's aſſertion. Henry himſelf, after his brother's 
death, was not allowed for ſome time to bear the title of Pr ty 
of Wales, in expectation of their pregnancy , te Spaniſh 5 
baſſador, in order the better to enſure poſleſſion of het jointure, 
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fly conducted by Campeggio, was ſpun out till the 
8 of July. Wolſcv, thaugh the eldeſt cardinal, per- 
g him to act as preſident in the court; becauſe it 
un though! that a trial managed by an Italian cardinal, 
would carry the appearance of greater candour, than if 
the king's OWN miniſter and favourite had preſided in it. 


The buſineſs ſeemed now to be drawing to a period; 


2 


2 


and t lis great ſurprire. C. 091 
in his fivour ; when, tO N1S great UPFPTIZE, Ampeggio 


ſaddenly, without any warning, and upon very frivolous 
retences, prorogued the court till the iſt of October; 
and the evocation, which came a few days after from 
Rome, put an end to all the hopes of ſucceſs which the 
Ling had long and anxiouſly cherithed. 

Waile the trial was carricd on before the legates at 
London, the emperor had, by his miniſters, earneſtly 
ſolicited Clement to evoke the cauſc ö and had em- 
ployed every topic of hope Or terror which could Ope- 
"are either on the ambition or timidity of the pontiff. 
The Englith ambaſſadors, on the other hand, in con- 
junction with the French, had been no Jeſs earneſt in 
their applications, that the legates ſhould be allowed 20 
enih the trial; but though they employed the ſame 
engines of promiſes and menaces, the motives which 
they could tet before the pope were not ſo urgent or 
immediate as thoſe which were held vp to him by the 
emperor, The dread of lofing England, and of forti- 
fying the Lutherans by ſo conſiderable an acceſſion, 
made ſmall inpreflion upon Clemeat's mind, in compari- 
fon of the anxiety for his perſonal ſafety, and the debre 
of reſtoring the Medicis to their dominton in Florence. 
As ſoon, therefore, as he had adjuſted matters with the 
emperor, he laid hold of the pr-tence of juſtice, and 
ſuſpending the commiſſion of the legates, he adjourned 
the cavſe to his own perſonal judgement at Rome. 
Campeggio had, before-hand, received private orders, 
delivered by Campana, to burn the decretal bull with 
which he was entruſted, Wolſey had long foreſeen that 
this meaſure would be the forerunner of his ruin. 
Though he had at firſt defired that the king ſhould ra- 
ther marry a French princeſs than Anne Boleyn, he had 
employed himſeif with the utmoſt aſſiduity and earneſt- 
neſs to bring the affair to a happy iſſue. But he had 
ſufficient experience of the extreme ardour and impa- 
tience of Henry's temper, who could not bear to be 
contradicted, and who was wont, without examination 
or diſtinction, to make his miniſters anſwerable for the 
ſucceſs of thoſe tranſactions with which they were en- 
truſted. Anne Boleyn alſo, who was pre poſſeſſed againſt 
him, had imputed to him the failure of her hopes; and 
as ſhe was newly returned to court, whence ſhe had 
been removed from a regard to decency during the trial 
before the legates, ſhe had naturally acquired an addi- 
tonal influence on Henry, and ſhe ſerved much to for- 
fy his prejudices againſt the cardinal. Even the queen 
and her partizans, judging of Wolſey by the part which 
be had >yenly acted, had exprefſcd great animoſity 
agunſt him; and the moſt oppoſite factions ſeemed now 
t combine in the ruin of this haughty miniſter. The 

Sh opinion itſelf, which Henry had entertained of the 
cardinal's capacity, tended to haſten his downfall ; while 
© imputed the bad ſuccels of that miniſter's underta- 
dungs, not to ill fortune, or to miſtake, but to the ma- 
Shit) or infidelity of his intentions. The blow, how- 
ever, fell not inſtantly on his head. The king, who 
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ha : : 
ad ſent over to Spain proofs of the conſummation of her mar- 


Apes bull itſelf was founded on the ſuppoſition, that 
9 ya 1 had knowledge of the princeſs: in the very 
ee A. — enry's marriage, the conſummation of the for- 
Tak 8 0 with prince Arthur is acknowledged on both 
e yer E were all laid before the court; ac- 
Pope's Nen many reaſonings concerning the extent of the 
bas IP and againſt his power of granting a diſpenſa- 
Dae At Arte the prohibited degrees. Campeggio 
anding his octrines with great impatience z and, notwith- 
1 $ relolution to protract the cauſe, he was often 
"**NPted to inter 


- rupt and ſilence the king's counſel, when the 
ivited on ſuch diſagreeable topics. b = 4 
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fe king was every day in expectation of a ſentence | 
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probably could not juſtify, by any good reafon, his 


alienation from his ancient favourite, ſeems to have re- 
mained ſome time in ſuſpence ; and he received him, if 

ot with all his former kindneſs, at leaſt with the ap- 
pearance of truſt and eſteem. 

The king, however, was determined ta bring on the 
ruin of the cardinal with a motion almoſt as precipitate 
as he had formerly employed in his elevation. The 
dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were ſent on the 18th of 
October, to require the great ſeal from him; and on 
his ſcrupling to deliver it without a more expreſs war- 
rant, Henry wrote him a letter, upon which it was ſur- 
rendered, and it was delivered by the king to Sir 
Thomas More, a perſon who, beſides the ornaments of 
an elegant literature, poſſeſſed the higheſt virtue and 
integrity. Wolſey was ordered to depart-from York- 
Place, a palace which he had built in London, and 
which, though 1t really belonged to the ſee of York, 
was ſeized by Henry, and became afterwards the reſi- 
dence of the kings of England, by the title of White- 
hall. All his furniture and plate were alſo ſeized : their 
riches and ſplendour befitted rather a royal than a pri- 
vate fortune. The walls of his palace were covered 
with cloth of gold or cloth of ſilver : he had a cupboard 
of plate of maſly gold: there were found a thouſand 
pieces of fine Holland belonging to him. The reſt of 
his riches and furniture was in proportion, and many 
believed his opulence was a ſmall inducement to his 
perſecution. The cardinal was ordered to retire to 
Ether, a country ſeat which he poſſeſſed near Hampton- 
Court“. The ſmalleſt appearance of his return to 
favour threw him into tranſports of joy unbecoming a 
man. The king had ſeemed willing, during ſome time, 
to intermit the blow which overwhelmed him. He 
granted him his protection, and left him in poſſeſſion of 
the ſces of York and Wincheſter. He even ſent him 
a meſſage accompanied with a ring, as a teſtimony of 
his affection. Wolſey, who was on horſeback when the 
meſſenger met him, immediately alighted ; and* throw- 
ing himſelf on his knees in the mire, received, in that 
humble attitude, theſe marks of his majeſty's gracious 
diſpoſition towards him. But his enemies, who dreaded 
his return to court, never ceaſed acqusinting the king 
with his ſeveral offences; and Anne Bolcyn in particu- 
lar, contributed her endeavours in conjunction with her 
uncle the duke of Norfolk, to exclude him from all 
hepes of being reinſtated in his former authority. He 
diſmiſſed, therefore, his numerous retinue; and as he 
was a beneficent maiter, the ſeparation paſſed not with- 
out a plentiful effuſion of tears on both ſides. + The 
king's heart, notwithſtanding ſome gleams of kindneſs, 
ſeemed now quite hardened againſt his old favourite. 
He ordered him to be indicted in the ſtar chamber, 
where a ſentence was paſſed againſt him. And, not 
content with this ſeverity, he abandoned him to all the 
rigour of the parliament, which after a long interval, 
was again aſſembled, in November. The houſe of 
lords voted a long charge againſt Wolſ-y, conſiſting of 
forty-four articks ; and accompanied it with an appli- 
cation to the king for his puniſhment, and his removal 
from all authority. Little oppoſition was made to this 
change in the upper houſe : no evidence of any part of 
it was ſo much as called for; and as it chiefly conſiſts 
of general accuſations, ir was ſcarcely ſuſceptible of 
any 7. The articles were ſent down to the houſe of 
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* The world that had paid him ſuch abje& court during 
his proſperity, deſerted him on this reverſe of fortune. He 
himſelf was much dejected with the change; and from the 
ſame turn of mind which had made him be fo vainly elevated with 
his grandeur, he felt the ſtroke of adverſity with double 
vigour. . 

+ The firſt article of the charge againſt the cardinal, is his 
procuring the legantine power, which, however, as it was 
certainly done with the king's conſent and permiſſion, could. 
be no wiſe criminal. Many of the other articles impute to 
him as crimes, particular actions which were natural or una- 
voidable to any man that was prime miniſter with ſo unlimited 
an authority; ſuch as receiving firſt all letters from the king's 

miniſters 
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commons, where Thomas Cromwell, formerly a ſervant 
of the cardinal's, and who had been raiſed by him from 
a very low ſtation, defended his unfortunate patron with 
ſuch ſpirit, generoſity, and courage, as acquired him great 
honour, and laid the foundation of that favour which he 


afterwards enjoyed with Henry. | 


The cardinal's enemies finding that either his inno- 
cence or his caution prevented them from having any 
Juſt ground of accuſing him, had recourſe to an extra- 
ordinary expedient. An indictment was laid againſt 
him; that, contrary to a ſtatute of Richard II. com- 
monly called the Statute of Proviſors, he had procured 
bulls from Rome, particularly one inveſting him with 
the legantine power, which he had exerciſed with very ex- 
tenſive authority. He confeſſed the indictment, pleaded 
ignorance of the ſtatute, and threw himſelf on the king's 
mercy. He was, perhaps, within reach of the law; 
but beſides that this ſtatute had become obſolete, no- 
thing could be more rigorous and ſevere, than to im- 
pute to him as a crime what he had openly, during the 
courſe of ſo many years, practiſed with the conſent and 
approbation of the king, and the acquielcence of the 
parliament. Not to mention what he always aſſerted, 
and what we can ſcarcely doubt of, that he had obtained 
the royal licence in the molt formal manner, which, 
had he not been apprehenſive of the dangers attending 
any oppoſition to Henry's lawful will, he might have 
pleaded in his own defence before the judges. Sen- 
rence, however, was pronounced againſt him, * That 
he was out of the king's protection; his lands and 
goods forfeited; and that his perſon might be com- 
mitted to cuſtody.” But this proſecution of Wolley 
was carried no farther. Henry even granted him a 
pardon for all offences; reſtored him part of his plate 
and furniture; and ſtill continued to drop cxpreſſions 
of favour towards the cardinal. 

The complaints againſt the uſurpations of the eccle- 
ſiaſtics had been long made in England, as well as in 
moſt other European nations; and as this topic was 
become popular, it had paved the way for the Lutheran 
tenets, and reconciled the people in ſome meaſure to the 
frightful idea of hereſy and innovation. The commons, 
finding the occaſion favourable, paſſcd ſeveral bills re- 
ſtraining the impoſitions of the clergy ; one for the re- 
gulating of mortuaries ; another againſt the exactions 
for the probates of wills; a third againſt non- reſidence 
and pluralities, and againſt churchmen being farmers of 
land. But what appeared chiefly dangerous to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical order, were the ſevere invectives thrown out 
almoſt without oppoſition in the houſe againſt the diſſo- 
lute lives of the prieſts, their ambition, their avarice, 
and their endleſs encroachments on the laity : though 
the firſt broaching of religious controverſy might, en- 
courage the ſceptical turn in a few. perſons of a ſtudious 
diſpoſition ; the zeal with which men ſoon after attached 
themſelves to their ſeveral parties, ſerved effectually to 
baniſh for a long time all ſuch noxious liberties. The 
bills for regulating the clergy met with ſome oppoſition 
in the houſe of lords. Biſhop Fiſher imputed theſe 
meaſures of the commons to their want of faith; and 
to a ſcttled reſolution derived from hereucal and Lu- 
theran principles, of robbing the church of her patri- 
mony, and overturning the national religion. The 
duke of Norfolk reproved the prelate in ſevere terms. 
He told him © that the greateſt clerks were not always 
the wiſeſt men.” But Fiſher replied. “that he did not 


miniſters aboard, receiving firſt all viſits from foreign miniſ- 
ters, deſiring that all applications ſhould be made through him. 
He was alſo accuſed of naming himſelf with the king, as if he 
had been his fellow, te king and JI. It is reported that ſome- 
times he even put his own name before the king's, ego & rex 
meus. But this mode of expreſhon is juſtified by the Latin 
idiom. It is remarkable that his whiſpering in the king's ear, 
knowing himſelf to be affected with venereal diſtempers, is an 
article againſt him. Many of the charges are general, and 
incapable of proof, Lord Herbert goes ſo far as to affirm, 
that no man ever fell from ſo high a ſtation who had ſo few 
real crimes objected to him, This opinion is perhaps a little 
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remember any fools in his time who had prov 
clerks.” The exceptions taken at the bilhop of R 
cheſter's ſpeech ſtopped not there. The commen: - 
Sir Tt 3as Audlcy, their ſpeaker, made com ui 
to tne king of the refiections thrown upon het; a 
the biſhop was obliged to put a more favourable c. 
ſtruction on the words which had given offence. © 
The king was not diſplcaſed that the court of 
and the clergy ſhould be ſenſible that they were en 
tirely dependant on him, and that his parliament, if * 
were willing to ſecond their inclinations, was ſufficiently 
diſpoſed to reduce the power and privileges of the = 
cleſiaſties. The commons gratified the king, by rene: 


ed great 


Rome 


ing him a diſcharge of all thoſe debts which he had 
contracted ſince the beginning of his reign; and they 
grounded their bill on a precence of the king's gen 
care of the nation, and ot his regularly employing all 
the money which he had borrowed in the public ſer. 
vice. Moſt of the king's creditors confilted of friendz 
to the cardinal, who hach heen engaged by their patron 
to contribute to the ſupply of Henry's neceſſities; and 
the preſent courtiers were pleaſed to take the Opport; 
nity of finding them. 

Notwithſtanding the war which Henry had mag. 
againſt the emperor, the mutval advantages reaped by 
the commerce betwe-n England and the Netherland 
had engaged him to ſtipulate a neutrality with thoſe ay 
vinces ; and except by money contributed to the }:ajizn 
wars, he had in effect exerciſed no hoſtility againſt ary 
of the Imperial dominions. A general peace was thi; 
ſummer eſtabliſhed in Europe. | 

Anne Boleyn made all her efforts in order to make 
Henry proceed to extremities againſt the por; bh 
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as it was the readieſt way to her attending royal digi, 
and as her education in the court of the duchef of 
Alengen, a princeſs inclined to the reformers, had ad- 
ready diſpoſed her to a belief of the new doctrine, But 
notwithitanding theſe inducements, Hears hal frons 
motives ſtill to deſire a good agreement with the tove- 
reign pontiff. He apprehended the danger of (uct 
great innovations: he dreaded the reproach of herely: 
he abhorred all connexions with the © Lutherar 
chief opponents of the papal power ; 2nd having 
exerted himſelf with ſuch applaufe, as he imag | 
deience of the Romiſh communion, he was aſhamed 
to retract his former opinions, and betray from paſi,on 
ſuch a palpable inconſiſtency. While he was agitated 
by thele contrary motives, an expedient was prop, 
which, as it promiſed a ſolution of all difiiculties, vas 
embraced by him with the greateſt joy and ſatisfacticn. 
Dr. Thomas Cranmer, fellow of Jeſus College in Can- 
bridge, was a man remarkable in that univerſity for bis 
learning, and ſtill more for the candour and difintereſte@- 
neſs of his temper. He fel one evening by acct: 

into company with Gardiner, now ſecretary ol ſtate, 
and Fox, the king's almoner; end as the buitiiel> 0! 
the divorce became the ſubject of converſation, he 00- 
{crved that the readieſt way, either to quic! Henrys 
conſcience, or extort the pope's conſent, Would be de 
conſult all the univerlitics of Europe with regard to tus 
controverted point. If they agreed to approve of the 
king's marriage with Catharine, his remorics would . 
turally ceaſe; if they condemned it, the pope Wor 
find it difficult to reſiſt the ſollicitations of ſo great 4 
monarch, ſeconded by the opinion of all the learned 
men in Chriſtendom. While the king was informed ©! 
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too favourable to the cardinal. Vet the reſutation of the a5” 
cles by Cromwell, and their being rejected by a houſe 0 co. 
mons, even in this arbitrary reign, is 2\noſt a demonitrat 
of Wolſey's innocence, Henry was, no doubt, entirely 70 
on his deſtruction, when, on his failure by a parliamentary oo 
peachment, he attacked him upon the Statute of Proviſors, W \; 
afforded him ſo little juſt hold of that miniſter. For that f gr 
indictment was ſubſequent to the attack in parliament, mw 
by Cavendiſh's Life of Wolſey, and Stowe, p. 55! 5 ; robo 
certainly by the very articles of impeachment mans Joftt 
Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. 111. p. 42, art. 7- Cores ohh. 


p. + fol. 89. 7 
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vropoſal, - 10 
the Franmer had got the right ſow by the car.“ — 


that hat divine; entered into converſation with 
He lent for that a AER e Og AT . 
1 conceived a high opinion of his virtue and under- 
3 engaged him to write in defence of the di- 
a immediately, in proſecution of the ſcheme 

þ 3 . x 1 : 
propoſed, employed his * to collect the judgement 
ok all the European univerſities. 

The marrying of a brother's widow was fo unuſual, 
that no other inſtance of it could be found in any hif- 
torr of any Chriſtian nation; and though the pope's 
were accultomed to diſpenſe wich more eſſential precepts 
of morality, and even permitted marriages within other 
rohibited degrees, the imagmations of men were not 
vet reconciled to this particular exerciſe Ot; his authority. 
Several univerſities of Europe, therefore, in 1 530, gave 
verdict in the king's favour ; not only thoſe of . rance, 
Paris, Orleans, Bourges, Toulouſe, Argliers, which 
might be ſuppoſed to lie under the influence of their 
prince, ally to Henry; but alſo thoſe of Italy, Venice, 
Ferrara, Padua; even Bologna itſelf, though under the 
immediate juriſdiction of Clement. Oxford alonc, a 4 
ambridge, made ſome difficulty; becauſe theſe uni- 
verſities, alarmed at the progreſs of Lutheraniſin, and 
dreading a defection from the holy ſee, ſcrupled to give 
their ſanction to meaſures whoſe conſequences, they 
feared, would prove fatal to the ancient religion. I heir 
opiaion, however, conformable to that of the other unt- 
verſities of Europe, was at laſt obtained ; and the king, 
in order to give more weight to all theſe authorities, 
engaged his nobility to write a letter to the pope recom- 
mending his cauſe to the holy father, and threatening 
him with the moſt dangerous conſequences in caſe ot a 
denial of juſtice. The convocations too, both of Can- 
terbury and York, pronounced the king's marriage in- 
valid, irregular, and contrary to the law of God, with 
which no human power had authority to difpenie. But 
Clement, lying ſtill under the influence of the emperor, 
continued to ſummon che king to appear, either by him- 
ſelf or proxy, before his tribunal at Rome; and the 
king, who knew that he could expect no fair trial there, 
refuted to ſubmit to ſuch a condition, and would not 
even admit of any citation, which he regarded as a high 
Inſult, and a violation of his royal prerogative. The 
lather of Anne Boleyn, created earl of Wiltſhire, car- 
ed to the pope, the king's reaſons for not appearing by 
proxy; and, as the firſt inſtance of diſreſpect from Eng- 
land, refuſed to its his holineſs's foot, which he held 
out to him for that purpoſe, 
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* The cardinal well knew that it would be in vain to reſiſt; 
and therefore took up his reſidence at Cawood in Yorkſhire, 
where he rendered himſelf popular in the neighbourhood by his 
affability and hoſpitality; but he was not allowed to remain 
long unmoleſted in this retreat. The earl of Northumberland 
received orders, vithout regard to Wolſey's eccleſiaſtical cha- 
Tacter, to arreſt him for high treaſon, and to conduct him to 
London, in order to his trial. The cardinal, partly from the 
Fatigu.s of his journey, partly from the agitation of his anxi- 
ous mind, was ſeized with a diforder which turned into a dy- 
vanes ; and he was able, with ſome dittcul:y, to reach Leiceſ- 
ter. abbey. When tne abbot and the monks advanced to re- 
ve him with much reſpect and reverence, he told them, that 
© was come to lay his bones among them; and he immedi— 
7970 took to his bed, whence he never roſe more. On the 
robe 2828 a little before he expired, he addreſſed him- 
of the Tos 58 Words to dir Willam Kingiton, conſtable 
me heart wg N 0 had him in cuſtody : I pray you, have 
, y FecCommendced unto his royal majelty, and beſeech 
mn on my behalf, to call to his remembrance all matters that 


Je a Fa, Far» — 2 3 7 1 N 
n pa od be tWeen us from the beginning, efpecially with re— 
Fard to his b 5 


6 Seng u le wich the qucen; and then Will he know in 
e : whether I have oltended him, He 1s a prince 
than he wine. bodies e, and hath a princely heart; and rather 
ber the one half Fi jor part of his will, bs will een 
often kneeled bee. dis kingdom. I do aſſure you, that I have 
perſuade Pak : e mY hum, {ometimes three hours together, to 
Had I but for DP will and appetite z but could nor prevail. 
e Would not h. vod as diligently as I have terved the king, 
is the juſt e 21yen me over in my grey hairs. But this 
No. XX ard tunt J muſt receive for my indulgent pains 

XXX Y111, | 


he was delighted with it, and ſwore | 
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The extremities which Henry was puſhed to, both 
againſt the pope and the eccleſiaſtical order, were very 
dilagreeable to cardinal Wolſey ; and as Heary forefaw 
his oppoſition, it is the moſt probable reaſon that can 
be afligned for his renewing the proſecution avainſt his 
favourite. After Wolſey had remained ſome time at 
Eher, he was allowed to remove to Richmond, a pa- 
lace which he had received as a preſent from Henry, 
in return for Humpton- court: but the courtiers, dread- 
ing ſtill his vicinity to the king, procured an order for 
him to remove to his ſee at York “. 

On tne 16th of Janvary, 1531, a new ſeſſion of par- 
hament was held, together wich a convocation ; and the 
King here gave ſtrong proofs of his extenſive authority, 
as well as of his intention to turn it to the depreſſion of 
the clergy. As an ancient ſtatute, now alchoſt obſo- 
lete, had been employed to ruin Wolſcy, and render his 
exerciſe of the legantine power criminal, notwithſtand- 
ing the king's permiMon ; the ſame law was now turn- 
ed againſt the eccleſiaſtics. It was pretended that every 
one who had ſubmitted to the legantine court, that is, 
tne whole church, had violated the Statute of Proviſors; 
and the attorney-general accordingly brought an indict- 
ment againſt them f. "The convocation knew that it 
would be in vain to oppoſe reaſon or equity to the 
king's arbitrary will, or picad that their ruin would have 
been the certain conſequence of not ſubmitting to 
Wolley's commiſſion, which was procured by Henry's 
conſent, and ſupported by his authority. They choſe, 
therefore, to throw themſelves on the mercy of their 
ſovereign; and they agreed to pay one hundred and 
eighteen thouſand eight hundred and forty pounds tor a 
pardon . A conceſſion was likewiſe extorted from 
them, that © the king was the protector and the ſu- 
preme head of the church and clergy of England;“ 
though ſome of them had the dexterity to get a clauſe 
inſerted, which invalidated the whole f::bmiflion, and 
which ran in thele terms; © in fo far as is permitted 
by the law of Chriſt.” The commons, finding that a 
pardon was granted the clergy, began to be apprehen- 
five for themſelves, leſt they {ſhould afterwards be 
brought into trouble on account of their ſubmiſſion to 
the legantine court, or a ſupply in like manner be ex- 
torted from them in return for their pardon, They 
therefore petitioned the king to grant a remiſſion to his 
lay ſubjects; but they met with a repulle. He told 
them, that if he ever choſe to forgive their offence, 
it would be from his own goodneſs, not from their ap- 
plication, leſt he ſhould ſeem to be compelled to it. 


and ſtudy, not regarding my ſervice to God, but only to my 
prince. Therefore let me adviſe you, if you be one of the 
privy-council, as by your wiſdom you are ht, take care what 
you put into the king's head: for you can never put it out 
again.“ Cavendiſh. — Thus dicd this famous cardinal, ſays 
Hume, whoſe character ſeems to have contained as ſingular a 
variety as the fortune to which he was expoſed. The obſti- 
nacy and violence of the king's temper, may alleviate much 
of the blame which ſome of his favourite*'s meaſures have un- 
dergone; and when we conſider, that the ſubſequent part of 
Henty's reign was much more criminal than that which had 
been directed by Wolſey's counſels, we ſhall be inclined to 


ſuſpect thoſe hiſtorians of partiality, who have endeavoured ta 


load the memory of this miniſter with ſuch violent reproaches. 
If in foreign politics he ſometimes employed his influence over 
the king for his private purpoſes, rather than his maſter's ſer- 
vice, which he boaſted he had folely at heart; we mult re- 
member that he had in view the papal throne ; a dignity which, 
had he attained ic, would have enabled him to make Henry a 
ſuitable return for all his favours, "The cardinal of Amboiſe, 
whoſe memory is reſpected in France, always made his apology 
for his own conduct, which was in ſome reſpect ſimilar to 
Wolſey's, and we have reaſon to think that Henry was well 
acquainted with the views by which his miniſter was influenced, 
and took a pride in promoting them. He much regretted his 
death, when informed of it; and always ſpoke favourably of 
his memory. A proof that humour more than reaton, or any 
diſcovery of treachery, had occaſioned the laſt perſecutions 
againſt him. 

+ Antiq. Brit, Eccleſ. p. 323. Burnet, vol. 1. p. 106. 

+ Hollinglhed, p. 92g. 
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Some time aſter he iſſued a pardon to the laity; and 
the commons expreſſed great gratitude for that act of 
clemency. 

By this ſtrict execution of the Statute of Proviſors, a 
great part of the profit, and ſtill more of the power of 
the court of Rome was cut off; and the connections 
between the pope and the Engliſh clergy were in ſome 
meaſure diitolved, The next ſeſſion which opened on 
the 15th of January, 1532, found both king and par- 
liament in the ſame diſpoſitions. An act was paſſed 
againſt levying the annates, or firſt fruits“. This ſeſ- 
ſion the commons preferred to the king a long complaint 
againſt the abuſes and oppreſſions ot the eccleſiaſtical 
courts; and they were proceeding to enact laws for re- 
medying them; when a difference aroſe, which put an 
end to the ſeſſion before the parliament had finiſhed 
their buſineſs. It was become a cuſtom for men to 
make ſuch ſettlements or truſt-deeds of their lands by 
will, that they defrauded not only the king, but all other 
lords, of their wards, marriages, and reliefs ; and by 
the ſame artifice the king was deprived of his premier 
leilin, and the profits of the livery, which were no in- 
conſiderable branches of his revenue. Henry cauſed a 
bill to be drawn to moderate, not remedy altogether, 
this abuſe: he was contented that every man thould 
have the liberty of diſpoſing in this manner of the half 
of his land; and he told the parliament in plain terms, 
« If they would not take a reaſonable thing when it 
c was offered, he would ſearch out the extremity of 
cc the law, and then would not offer them fo much 
« again,” The lords came willingly into his terms; 
but the commons rejected the bill: the commons, how- 
ever, found reaſon to repent of their victory. The 
king made good his threats; he called together the 
judges and ableſt lawyers, who argued the queſtion in 
Chancery ; and it was decided, that a man could not by 
law bequeath any part of his lands in prejudice of his 
rightful heir. 

On the 10th of April the parliament was again aſ- 
ſembled, when tlic king cauſed two oaths to be read to 
them, viz, that which the biſhops took to the pope, and 
that to the king, on their inſtallation ; and as a contra- 
diction might be ſuſpected between them, while the 
prelate ſeemed to ſwear allegiance to two fovereigns, the 
parhament ſhewed their intention of abohſhing the oath 
to the pope, when their proceedings were ſuddenly 
ſtopped by the breaking out of the plague at Weſtmin- 
ſter, which occaſioned a prorogation . After the pro- 
rogation, Sir Thomas More the chancellor, perceiving 
that the meaſures of the King and parliament led to a 
breach with the church of Rome, and to an alteration 
of religion, with which his principles would not permit 
him to concur, deſired leave to reſign the great ſeal ; 
and he left his high ſtation with joy J. 

In the mean time the court of Rome was not without 
ſollicitude; and ſhe entertained juſt apprehenſions of 

loſing her authority in England. While the Imperial 
Cardinals intreated Clement to proceed to extremitics 
againtt the king, his more moderate counſellors repre- 


* This was a year's rent of all the biſhoprics that fell ya- 
cant. The tax was impoſed by the court of Rome for grant- 
ing bulls to the new prelates, and was found to amount to con- 
ſiderable ſums. Since the ſecond of Henry VII. no leſs than 
one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds had been tranſmitted to 
Rome on account of this claim; which the parliament reduced 
to hve per Cent, on all the epiſcopal benefices. The better to 
keep the pope in awe, the king was entruſted with a power of 
regulating theſe payments, and of confirming or infringing this 
act at his pleaſure : and it was voted, that any cenſures which 
ſhould be paſſed by the court of Rome on account of that law 
ſhould be entirely diſregarded ; and that maſs ſhould be ſaid, 
and the ſacraments adminiſtered, as if no ſuch cenſures had 
been iſſued. | 

+ It is remarkable that one Temſe ventured this ſeſſion to 
move, that the houſe ſhould addreſs the king to take back the 
quecn, and ſtop the proſecution of his divorce. "This motion 
made the king ſend for Audley the ſpeaker; and explain to 
him the ſer uples, he ſaid, which had proceeded from no wan- 
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ſented to him the indignity of his Proceedings; 
great monarch, who had ſignalized himſelf boch 
pen and his ſword in the cauſe of the pope, 
denied a favour which he demanded on tuch jy 
and which had ſcarcely ever before been rect 
perſon of his rank and ſation, Notwithitanding tlicle and 
remonſtrances, the queen's appeal was receiveq ch 
Rome; the king was cited to apf ear; and ſeveral hy 
ſiſtories were held to examine the validity of their Fang 
riage. Henry was determined not to fend any proxy 7 oe 
plead his cauſe betore this court : he only diſpatched dr on 
Edward Karne and Dr, Bonner, in quality of excuf of 
tors, (to they were called,) to carry his apology for as by 
paying that deference to the papal authoricy, The pre. 
rogatives of his crown, he ſaid, mult be ſacrificed it he 
allowed appeals from his whole Kingdom: and as the 
queſtion regarded conſcience, not power or intereſt 
no proxy could ſupply his place, or convey that ſat 
faction which the dictates of his own mind alone could 
confer. In order to add greater ſecurity to his intended ur 
detection from Rome, he procured an interview with pc 
Francis at Bologne and Calais, on the 11th of Octo. te 
ber, where he renewed his perſonal friendſhip, as wel 
as public alliance with that monarch, and concerted all 
meaſures for their mutual defence. He even employed 
arguments, by which he believed he had perſuaded 
Francis to imitate his example, in withdrawing his obe- . 
dience from the biſhop of Rome, and adminiſtering ec- 
cleſiaſtical affairs without having farther recourſe to that 
ſee. And being now fully determined in his own mind, *. 
as well as reſolved to ſtand all conſequences, he pri- 
vately celebrated his marriage on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, with Anne Boleyn, whom he had prev:oully cre- 
ated marchionels of Pembroke. Rowland Lee, foon 
after raiſed to the biſhopric of Coventry, officiated at 
the marriage. The duke of Norfolk, uncle to the new 
queen, her father, mother, and brother, together with 
Dr. Cranmer, were preſent at the ceremony. Shortly 
after their marriage Anne became pregnant; and this 
event gave great ſatisfaction to the king, and was re- 
garded by the people as a proof of her modeſty before 
the was advanced to the royal dignity. 

On the 4th of February, 1533, the parliament was 
again aſſembled ; and Henry, in conjunction with the 
great council of the nation, proceeded till in thoſe gra- 
dual and ſecure ſteps by which they looſened their con- 
nections with the ſee of Rome, and repreſſed the uſur- 
pations of the Roman pontiff. An act was made again 
all appeals to Rome in cauſes of matrimony, divorces, 
wills, and other ſuits cognizable in eccleſiaſtical courts, 
The more to ſhew his diſregard to the pope, Henry 
finding the new queen's pregnancy to advance, publicly 
owned his marriage on the 12th of April; and in order 
to remove all doubts with regard to its lawfulneſs, he 
prepared meaſures for declaring by a formal ſentence, 
the invalidity of his marriage with Catharine : a ſentence 
which ought naturally to have preceded his eſpouſing ot 
Anne Boleyn. 

Henry even amidſt his ſcruples, on account of his 
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ton appetite, which had ariſen after the fervours of youth were 
paſt, and which were confirmed by the concurring ſentimoms 
of all learned ſocieties in Europe. Except in Spain and " 
tugal, he added, it was never heard of that any man nad es- 
pouſed two ſiſters; but he himſelf had the misfortune, he be⸗ 
lieved, to be the firſt Chriſtian man that had ever married his 
brother's widow. | 6 
t The auſterity of Sir Thomas More's virtue, and the 
ſanctity of his manners, had no wiſe encroached on tte gen- 
tleneſs of his temper, or even diminiſhed that gaiety to ue 
he was naturally inclined. He ſported with all tlie Vater 
of fortune into which he was thrown ; and neither the Ne 
naturally attending a high ſtation, nor the melancholy e 
to poverty and retreat, could ever lay hold of his en 
equal ſpirit. While his family diſcovered ſymptoms o 12 
on laying down the grandeur and magniſicence whic . 
had been accuſtomed, he drew a ſubject of mirth from uu 
diſtreſſes; and made them aſhamed of loſing even 3 mo:nen 


® 


| cheerfulneſs on account of ſuch trivial misfortunes. Gelb 


| 


had always treated Catharine with reſpect 


arriage, | 
uy kin gion; and he endeavoured to perſuade her to 
an K 


depart from her appeal I 1 and her op rer * 
+ dvorce. Finding her obſtinate in maintaining the 
bis f her cauſe, he had totally forborne all viſits 
ultice en with her; and had deſired her to make 
bee any one of his palaces in which ſhe ſhould 
3 reſide. She had fixed her abode for ſome time 
＋ pthill near Dunſtable; and it was in this latter 
town that Cranmer, created archbiſhop of Canterbury 
on the death of Warham “, May I, was 8 to 
open his court for examining the vali Ity o her mar- 
nage. The near neighbourhood of the place was 
choſen, in order to deprive her of all plea of ignorance; 
and as ſhe made no anſwer to the citation, either by 
herſelf or proxy, {he was declared © contumacious; 
and the primate proceeded to the examination of the 
cauſe, The evidences of Arthur's conſummation of his 
marriage were produced afreſh ; the opinions of the 
univerſities were read together, with the judgement pro- 
nounced two years before by the convocations of Can- 
terbury and York ; and after theſe preliminary ſteps 
Craamer proceeded to a ſentence, and annulled the 
king's marriage with Catharine as unlawful. By a ſub- 
ſe went ſentence he ratified the marriage with Anne 
Boleyn; who ſoon after was publicly crowned qucen, 
vith all the pomp and dignity ſuited to that ceremony. 
To complete che king's ſatisfaction on the concluſion of 
is intricate and vexatious affair, ſhe was ſafely deli- 
v:-24 on the 7th of September, of a daughter, who 
ret ved che name of Elizabeth, and who afterwards 
ſcared the ſceptre of the Engliſh throne with great re- 
oven and felicity. Henry was ſo much delighted with 
the birth of this child, that he ſoon after conferred on 
her the title of the princeſs of Wales F. The king's re- 
gard for the new queen ſeemed rather to increaſe than 
diminiſh by his marriage; and in order to efface as 
much as poſſible all marks of his firſt marriage, lord 
Mountjoy was ſent to the unfortunate and divorced 
queen, to inform her that ſhe was thenceforth to be 
treated only as princeſs-dowager of Wales; and all 
means were employed to make her acquieſce in that de- 
termination, But ſhe continued obſtinate in maintaining 
the validity of her marriage; and ſhe would admit no 
perſon to her preſence who did not approach her with 
the accuſtomed ceremonial. Henry forgetting his won- 
ted generoſity towards her, employed menaces againſt 
uch of her ſervants as complied with her commends in 
this particular; but all his menaces were not able to 
make her relinquiſh her title and pretenſions. | 
Intelligence of theſe tranſactions was ſpeedily con- 
veyed to Rome. It put the conclave in a rage, and 
all the cardinals of the Imperial faction urged the pope 
to proceed to a definitive ſentence, and to dart his ſpi- 
ritual thunders againſt Henry. But Clement only de- 
cared the nullity of Cranmer's ſentence, as well as that 
. &Henry's ſecond marriage; threatening him with ex- 
communication, if before the 1ſt of November enſuing, 
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3 Burnet has given us an account of the number of 
* 2 r. Cranmer's inſtallation. By one bull, directed 
of Cane = © 15 upon the royal nomination made archbiſhop 
made archbif ' By a ſecond directed to himſelf, he is allo 
"i F 4 By a third he is abſolved from all cenſures. 
dee an A a IN to the ſuffragans, requiring them to re- 
Ma = nouledge him as archbiſhop. A fifth to the dean 
8 2 the ſame purpoſe. A ſixth to the clergy of 
tall that E * ſeventh to all the laity in his ſee. An eighth 
conſeerate 11 _ of it. By a ninth he was ordered to be 
rack the A ing the oath that was in the pontifical. By a 
of York Lay res tent him. By an eleventh, the archbiſhop 
Ny : the bithop of London were required to put it on 
Which the e were ſo many devices to draw fees to offices, 
may be w. Us oa _ erected and diſpoſed of for money. It 
oath to Fit ob erving, that Cranmer, before he took the 
thereby to 1 er a proteſtation, that he did not intend 
to, either b * ain himſelf from any ching that he was bound 
his duty to God, the king, or his country; and 
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he did not replace every thing in the condition in which 
it formerly ſtood. 


Not long afterwards the pope and Francis had an in- 


terview at Marſcilles, when the latter prevailed on the 


former to promiſe that Henry would ſend a proxy to 
Rome, and thereby ſubmit his cauſe to the holy ſee, he 
ſhould appoint commiſſioners to meet at Cambray, and 
form the proceſs ; and he ſhould immediately afterwards 


| pronounce the ſentence of divorce required of him. 


Bellay, bithop of Paris, was next diſpatched to London, 
and obtained a promiſe from the king, that he would 
ſubmit his cauſe to the Roman confiſtory, provided the 
cardinals of the Imperial faction were excluded from it. 
The prelate carried this verbal promiſe to Rome; and 
the pope agreed, that if the king ſhould ſign a written 
agreement to the ſame purpoſe, his demands ſhould be 
fully complied with. A day was appointed for the re- 
return of the meſſengers ; and all Europe regarded this 
affair, which had threatened a violent rupture between 
England and the Romith church, as drawing towards 
an amicable concluſion. But the greateſt affairs often 
depend on the moſt frivolous incidents. The courtier 
who carried the king's written promiſe was detained be- 
yond the day appointed. News was conveyed to Rome 
that a libel had been publiſhed in England againſt the 
court of Rome, and a farce acted before the king in 
deriſion of the pope and cardinals. Hereupon the 
pope and cardinals, on the 23d of March, 1534, en- 


tered into the conſfiſtcry enflamed with anger; and by a 


precipitate ſentence the marriage of Henry and Catha- 
rine was pronounced valid, and Henry declared to be 
excommunicated if he refuſed to adhere to it. Two 
days after the courier arrived; and Clement, who had 
been hurried from his uſual prudence, found, that 
though he heartily repented of this haſty meaſure, it 
would be a very difficult matter for him to retract it. 
We cannot imagine that the pope, had he conducted 
himſelf with ever ſo great moderation, could hope, du- 
ring the life-time of Henry, to have regained much au- 
thority or influence in England. That monarch was of 
an impetuous and obſtinate temper, and having pro- 
ceeded ſo far in throwing off the papal yoke, he never 
could again have been brought tamely to bend his neck 
to it. Even at the time when he was negociating a re- 
conciliation with the court of Rome, he had aſſembled 
a parliament, and continued to enact laws which were 
deſtructive of the papal authority 4. So that there is 
reaſon to believe, that the king, after having procured 
a favourable ſentence from Rome, which would have 
removed all doubts with regard to his ſecond marriage 
and the ſucceſſion, might indeed have lived on terms of 
civility with the Roman pontiff, but never would have 
ſurrendered to him any conſiderable ſhare of his aſſumed 
prerogative. The importance of the laws paſſed this 
ſeſſion, even before intelligence arrived of the violent 
reſolutions taken at Rome, is ſufficient to juſtify this 
opinion. All payments to the apoſtolic chamber; all 
proviſions, bulls, and diſpenſations, were aboliſhed: mo- 
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that he renounced every thing in it that was contrary to any 
of theſe. This was the invention of ſome caſuiſt, and not 
very compatible with that ſtrict tincerity, and that ſcrupulous 
conſcience, of which Cranmer made profeſſion, Collier, 
vol. 11. in Coll. No. 22. Burnet, vol. 1. p. 128, 129. 

+ It ſhould be obſerved that Heary had, during his former 
marriage, thought proper to honour his daughter Mary with 
that titſe; and he was determined to beſtow on the offspring 
of his preſent marriage the ſame mark of diſtinction, as well as 
to exclude the elder princeſs from all hopes of the ſucceſſion. 

+ The people had been prepared by degrees for this great 
innovation. Each preceding ſeſſion had retrenched fomewhat 
from the power and profits of the pontiff. Care had been 
taken, during ſome years, to teach the nation that a general 
council was much ſuperior to a pope. But now a biſhop 
preached every Sunday at St. Paul's crofs, in order to incul- 
cate the doctrine, that the pope was entitled to no authority 
at all beyond the bounds of his own dioceſe, Burnet, vol. 1, 
147 ä 
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naſteries were ſubjected to the viſitation and government 
of the king alone: the law for puniſhing heretics was 
moderated ; the ordinary was prohibited from impri- 
ſoning or trying any perſon upon ſuſpicion alone, with- 
out preſentment by two lawful witneſſes ; and it was de- 
clared, that to ſpeak againſt the pope's authority was no 
hereſy : biſhops were to be appointed by a conge d'elire 
from the crown, or in caſe of the dean and chapter's 
refuſal, by letters patent; and no recourſe was to be had 
to Rome for palls, bulls, or proviſions : Campeggio 
and Ghinucci, two Itahans, were deprived of the 
biinoprics of Saliſbury and Worceſter, which they had 
hitherto enjoyed: the law which had been formerly 
made againſt paying annates or firſt fruits, but which 
had been leſt in the king's power to ſuſpend or enforce, 
was final) 7 eſtabliſned: and a ſubmiſſion wluch was ex- 
acted two years before from the clergy, and which had 
been obtained with great difficulty, reccived this ſeſſion 
the ſanction of parliament. In this ſubmiſſion the clergy 
acknowledged, that convocations ought to be aſſembled 
by the king's authority only; they promiſe to enact no 
new. canons without his conſent ; and they agree that he 
ſhould appoint thirty-two commiſſioners, in order to 
examine the old canons, and abrogate ſuch as ſhould be 
found prejudicial to his royal prerogative. An appeal 
was alſo allowed from the biſhop's court to the king in 
chancery *. But the molt important law paſſed this 
ſeſſion, was that which regulated the ſucceſſion to the 
crown: the marriage of the king with Catharine was 
declared unlawiul, The primate's ſentence annulling it 
was ratified: and the marriage with queen Anne was 
eſtabliſhed and confirmed. The crown was appointed 
to deſcend to the ĩſſue of this marriage, and failing them 
to the King's heirs for ever. An oath likewiſe was en- 
Joined to be taken in favour of this order of ſucceſſion, 
under the penalty of impriſonment during the king's 
pleaſure, and forfeiture of goods and chattels. And all 
ſlander againſt the king, queen, or their iſſue, was ſub- 
jected to the penalty of miſpriſion of treaſon. After 
theſe compliances the parliament was prorogued ; and 
thoſe acts, ſo contemptuous towards the pope, and fo 
deſtructive of his authority, were paſſed at the time that 
Clement pronounced his haſty ſentence againſt the king. 
Henry's reſentment againſt Catharine, on account of 
her ob inacy, is ſupp#-{ed to have been the reaſon why 
he exciuded her daugnter from all hopes of ſucceeding 
to the crown. The oath which 2 to the ſucceſſion 
was generally taken throughout the kingdom. Fiſher, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More, were the 
only perſons of note that entertained ſcruples with re- 
gard to its legality, Filher was diſlixed on account of 
fome practices into wluch his credulity ſeems to have 
betrayed lum: but as More was a perſon of the greateſt 
reputation in the kingdom for virtue and integrity ; and 
as it was believed that his authority would influence the 
ſentiments of others, great pains were taken to convince 
him of the lawfulneſs of the oath. He declared, that 
he had no ſcruple with regard to the ſucceſſion, and 
thought chat the parliament had full power to ſettle it: 
he offered to draw an oath himſelf, which would enſure 
his allegiance to the heir appointed ; but he refuſed the 
oath preſcribed by law; becauſe the preamble of that 
oath aſſerted the legality of the king's marriage with 
Anne, and thereby implied that his former marriage 
with Catharine was unlawful. Cranmer the primate, 
and Cromwell, now ſecretary of ſtate, entreated him to 


* We may here obſcrve, that the king found his eccleſiaſtical 
ſubjecis as compliant as the laity, The convocation ordered, 
that the act againſt appeals to Rome, together with the king's 
appeal from the pope to a general council, ſhould be affixed to 
the doors of all the churches in the kingdom: and they voted 
that the biſhop of Rome had, by the, law of God, no more 
juriſdiction in England than any other foreign biſhop ; and 
that the authority which he and his predeceſſors had there ex- 
erciſed was only by uſurpation, and by the ſufferance of Eng- 
liſh princes. Four perfons alone oppoſed this vote in the 
lower houſe, and one doubted. It paſſed unanimouſly in the 
upper. Ihe bithops went fo far in their complaiſance, that 


- 


lay aſide his ſcruples ; and their friendly im n 
ſeemed to weigh more with him than aj 8 OY * 

attending his retuſal. He perſiſted, however 2 
though firm manner, to maintain his reſolution ; ava. 0 
King, irritated againſt him as well as Piber, n 6 
both to be indicted upon the ſtatute, and cy 4 

priſoners to the Tower, "EO 
On the 3d of November the parliament was 482: ne 
aſſembled. This parliament conlerred on the Hi. ny 
S e 


title of ſupreme head on earth of the church of } 


land; as they had already inveſted him wich al! the real b 
power belonging to it f. They alſo declared ir trons, E 


to attempt, imagine, or ſpeak evil againſt che Ling * ta 
queen, or his heirs, or © endeavour deprivine het of 

their dignities or titles. They gave him a right ++, £1 
the annates and tithes of benefices, which ha ecke 
been paid to the court of Rome. They grented hin 
ſubſidy and a fifteenth, They attainted More 
Filher for miſpriſion of treaſon ; and they c my bens 
union of England and Wales, by giving all the bench. ti 
of the Engliih laws to that principaliry. 2 huz the 5 
thority of the popes was ruined by the excef. of its 7 
quiſitions. Indulgencies had formeriy tended to enrich 
the holy ſee ; but being abuſed, they ſerved to excire 
the firſt commotions and oppoſitions in Germany, The 
prerogative of granting diſpenſations had alſo contrib cd 1 
much to attach all the ſovercign princes and great fan 


lies in Europe to the papal authority ; but mcetine x; n 
an unlucky concurrence of circumſtances, was now the 
cauſe why England ſeparated herſelf from che Romi 
communion. The acknowledgment of the king's fl. 
premacy introduced there a greater ſ1raphcity in the 
government, by uniting the ſpiritual with the il 
power, and preventing diſputes about limits, which 
never could exactly be determined, between the con- 
tending juriſdictions. A way was prepared for check- 
ing the exorbitances of ſuperilition, and breaking tho 
ſhackles by which all human reaſon and policy had 1 
long been encumbered. The prince, it may be ſup 
poſed, being head of the religion, as well as of th 
temporal juriſdiction of tie kinglorn, tough it may 
ſometimes employ the former to an engine of cavern- 
ment, had no intereſt, like the Roman pontifi, in now 


riſhing its exceſſive growth ; and except when blinded 6 
by his own ignorance or bigotry, wovki be ture to retain 


it within tolerable limits, and prevent its abutes. And 
on the whole, there followed trom this revoution many 
beneficial conſequences ; thuugh perhaps neither fore 
ſeen nor intended by the perions who had the chief hat f 
in conducting the reform. | 

During the time that Henry proceeded with ſo mc! 
order in changing the national religion, and wle 45 
authority ſeemed entirely ſccure in Eugland, 1 Vi 8 
ſomewhat diſturbed by the ſtate of affairs in Ire.and ans 
in Scotland. The carl of Kildare was deputy vt lie. 


Nera 
** . 


ſon, who bore the title of lieutenant; and as Kite i 
was accuſed of ſome violences againit the fam 0 : 


Offory, he was ſummoncd to antwer ior his cod 
He left his authority in the hands of his lon, MIO Hegg 
ing that his father was thrown into priton, and Wea © 


danger of his life, immediately took up arms, and join. 


ing himſelf to O'Neal, O'Carrol, and other 111m Ws 
bility, committed many ravages, murdered A at”: 
biſhop of Dublin, and laid fiege to that city. kild 5 05 
mean while died in priſon, and his fon, pericveits * 
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they took out new commiſſioners from the crown 
all their ſpiritual and epiſcopal authority was CXpre'»') _ 
to be derived ultimately from the civil maglittates 1 
entirely dependent on his good pleaſure. Gor? © 


Hiſt, vol, II. 


+ In this memorable act the parliament £1! 


12 
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ted him p. 
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or rather acknowledged his inherent power, * 00 80 — 1 

« preſs, redreſs, reform, order, correct, relttam 55 
b 7 * N 60 138 v** 

« all errors, herclics, abuſes, offences, Conempees | 


| 44 


« mities, which fell under any ſpiritual aunotty = 
« tien. 26 Hen, VIII. C, I. 


4 


applied to the emperor, who promiſed him | 
The king was obliged to ſend over ſome 
do Ireland, which ſo Harraſſed the rebels, that this 
_ tbleman, finding the emperor backward in tul- 
ore 1 jromiles, was reduced to the neceſſity of 
3 118. himſelf priſoner to lord Leonard Grey, the 
3 © brother to the marquis of Dorſet. He 
pee over to England, together with his five 
vncles; and after trial and conviction they were all 
brought to public muttice 3 though two of the uncles wy 
pretended to Jon tC king S party in order to ſave the 


kis revolt, 
alſiſtance. 


18 
riet 


Was Call 


tamily. : - 3 
The earl of Angus had acquired the entire aſcendant 


in Scotland; and h. ving gotten poſſeſſion of the king's 
\erfon, then in carly youth, he was able, by means of 
that advantage, and by employing the power ot his own 
Gmily, to retain the reins of government. The queen- 
dowager, however, his conſort, bred him greater diſ- 
turbince. or having ſeparated herſelf from him, on 
account of ſome diſgult, and having procured a divorce, 
he had married another man of quality, of the name of 
Stuart; and ſhe joined all the diſcontented nobility who 
oppoled Angus's authority. | James himſelf was difla- 
tehed with the lavery to which he was reduced; and by 
ſecret corre ſpondence he incite 0 firſt Walter Scot, then 
ear] of Lenox, to attempt by force of arms the freeing 
him from the hands of Angus. Both enterprizes failed 
of ſacceſs ; but James, impatient of reſtraint, found 
means at laſt of cſcaping to Stirling, where his mother 
then refided ; and having ſummoned all the nobility to 
tend him, he overturned the authority of the Dou- 
olaffes, and obliged Angus and his brother to fly into 
Enzland, where they were protected by Henry. The 
king of Scotland, being now arrived at years of majo- 
rity, ook the government into his own hands; and 
employed himſelf with great ſpirit and valour in repreſ- 
firg thoſe diforders, which though they diſturbed th 

courſe of public juſtice, ſerved to ſupport the martial 
ſpirit of the Scots, and contributed by that means to 
maintain national independency. He was deſirous of 


but fading Francis in cloſe union with England, and on 
that account ſomewhat coid in hearkening to his propo- 
lais, he reccived the more favourably the advances of 
ti: emperor, who hoped, by means of ſuch an ally, to 
breed dilturbance to England. He offered the Scottiſh 
king the choice of three princeſſes, his own near rela- 
tons, and all of the name of Mary; his ſiſter the dow- 
ger of Hungary, his niece a daughter of Portugal, or 
tus couſin the daughter of Henry, whom he pretended 
tO diſpoſe of unknown to her father. James was more 
ncuned to the latter propoſal, had it not, upon reflec- 
tion, been found impracticable; and his natural pro- 
penuity to France at laſt prevailed over every other con- 
lIderztion, The alliance with Francis neceſſarily en- 
Bage James ro maintain peace with England, But 
«ugh invited by his uncle Henry to confer with him 
* Nevwcale, and concert meatures for repreſſing che 
cockelaaltices in both Kingdoms, and ſhaking off the 
20Ke ot Rome, he could not be prevailed on, by enter- 
ung England, to put himſelf in the King's power. In 
Ader to have a pretext for retuling the conference, he 
5 = bn pope, and obtained a brief, forbidding 
nike of os n any perianal negociations with an 
1 oo oy mw Henry concluded irom theſe 
lip of 5 | ie could depend very little on the f. end. 

ephew. But thoſe events did not take 


ace till f | . > 
Face till ſme time aſter the period we are at preſent 
treating of 
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ge Ui Pofirion of intereſts between the laity and 
the hve 41 80 ; and berween the Engliſh clergy an 
"ge oe? : ome, had ſufficiently prepared the nation 
"rica "ith the lovereign pontilf; and men had 
Bhinly ca1. Pans to dilcover abuſes, which were 
Lv bp ue reg the temporal advantages of the 
leſs fe bo OY they tound deſtructive of their own. 
1 cemed proportioned to human under— 
"25 and even the people who telt the power of 
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intereſt in their own breaſt, could perceive the purpuſe 
of thoſe inventions which the intereſted i irh of the 
Roman pontiff had introduced into religion. Brit witen 
the reformers proceeded thence to diſpute concerning 
the nature of the ſacrament, the operations of grace, 
the terms ot acceptance wich the Deity, men were 
| | 7 
at a loſs how to clioule their party. The icaorance in 
which both the clergy and laity formeriy lived, and clietr 

freedom from theological altercations, had produced a 

{incere, but indolent, ac quieicence in recei cd opinions; 

and the multitude were neither attached to them by to- 

pics of reaſoning, nor by thoſe antipathies agaiſiſt opp1- 

nents, which have ever a more natural and powerful 

influence over them. As ſoon, therefore, as a new 

opinion was advanced. they felt their capacity totally 

unfitted for ſuch diſquiſitions; and they perpetually 

fluctuated between tlie contending parties. Fence the 

quick and violent movements by which the people were 

agitated, even in the moſt oppoſite directions: hence 

their ſeeming proſtitution, in ſacrificing to preſent power 

the moſt ſacred principles: and hence the rapid pro- 

grets during ſome time, and the ſudden as well as entire 

check ſoon after, of the new doctrines. When men 

were once ſettled in their particular jects, and had ſorti- 

ed themſelves in an habitual deteſtation of thoſe who 

were denonunated heretics, they adhered with more ob- 

ſtinacy to the principles of their education; an} the 
limits of the two religions thencetorth remained fixed 
and immutable. 

The firſt progreſs of the reformers was greatly for- 
warded by their offering to ſubmit all religious doctrines 
to private judgement, and then defiring every one to 
examine the principles formerly impoſed upon him. 
Though the multitude were totally unqualified for this 
undertaking, they yet were highly pleaſed with it. 
They fancied that they were exerciting their judgement, 
While they oppoled to the-preudices ot ancient authority, 
more powertul prejudices of another kind. The no- 
velty itſelf of the doctrines ; the pleaſure of an imagi- 
nary triumph in diſpute; the fervent zeal of the re- 
formed preachers ; their patience, and even alacrity in 
ſuffering perſecution, death, and torments; a diſguſt at 
the reſtraints of the old religion; an indignation 2zainft 
the tyranny and intereited ſpirit of the ecclc'. ..tics : 
theſe motives were prevalent with the people; and by 
ſuch conſiderations were men fo generally induced during 
that age to throw off the religion oi their anceſtors. 
But in proportion as the practice of ſubmitting religion 
to private judgemenc was acceptable to the people, it 
appeared in tome reſpects dangerous to the rights of 
lovereigns, and ſeemed to deſtroy that obedience on 
which the authority of the civil magiſtrate is chiefly 
founded. The very precedent, of ſhaking ſo ancient 
an eſtabliſhment as that of the Romiſh hierarchy might, 
it was apprehended, prepare the way for other innova- 
tions. The republican ſpirit which natur uy took place 
among the reformers, increated this jealouty. The fu- 
rious inſurrections of the populace, excited by Muncer, 
and other anabaptiſts in Germany, turniſhed a new 
pretence for decrying the reformation. 

We cannot find any European prince who was poſ- 
ſeſled of ſuch ablolute authority as Henry, not even the 
pope himſelf, in his own capital, where he united both 
the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers; and there was fmall 
likelihood that any de ctrine which lay under the 1mpu- 
tation of encouraging ſedition, could ever pretend to his 
favour and countenance. Beſides this political jealouly, 
there was another reaſen which inſpired Henry with an 
averſion to the reformers. He had early declared his 
ſentiments againſt Luther; and having entered the liſts 
in thoſe ſcholaſtic quarrels, he had received from his 
courticrs and theologians intinite applaute for his per- 
formance. Elated by this imaginary ſueceſs, he re- 
ceived with impatience, mixed with contempt, any con- 
tradiction to his ſentiments. Luther allo had been ſo 
imprudent as to treat in a very indecent manner his 
royal antagouilt ; and though he aterwards made the 
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moſt humble ſubmiſſions to Henry, and apologized for 
the vehemence of his former expreſſions, he never could 
efface the hatred which the king had conceived againſt 
him and his doctrines. The idea of hereſy ſtill ap- 
peared deteſtable as well as formidable to that prince ; 
and whilſt his reſentment againſt the ſre of Rome had 
corrected one conſiderable part of his early prejudices, 
he had made it a point of honour never to relinquiſh the 
remainder. Separate as he ſtood from the Romith 
church, he ſtill valued himſelf on maintaining the ca- 
tholic doctrine, and on guarding by fire and ſword, the 
imagined purity of his ſpeculative principles. Henry's 
miniſters and courtiers too were of as motley a character 
as his conduct; and ſeemed to waver, during this whole 
reign, between the ancient and the new religion. The 
Gueen, engaged by intereſt as well as by inclination, fa- 
voured the cauſe of the reformers: Cromwell, who was 
created ſecretary of ſtate, and who was daily advancing 
in the king's confidence, had embraced the ſame views; 
and as he was a man of prudence and abilities, he was 
able, very effectually, though in a covert manner, to 
promote the late innovations: Cranmer, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, had ſecretly adopted the Proteſtant tenets ; 
and he had gained Henry's friendſhip by his candour 
and ſincerity. On the other hand, the duke of Nortolk 
adhered to the ancient faith, and by his high rank, as 
well as by his talents both for peace and war, he had 
great authority in the king's council: Gardiner, lately 
created biſhop of Wincheſter, had enliſted himſelf in 
the fame party; and the ſuppleneſs of his character, and 
dexterity of his conduct, rendered him very uſeful. 
Notwithſtanding the irreconcileable difference between 
the religious opinions of the miniſters, they were obliged 
to diſgmſe them, and to pretend an entire agreement 
with the ſentiments of their maſter. Cromwell and 
Cranmer ſtill carried the appearance of a conformity to 
the ancient ſpeculative tenets; but they artfully made 
uſe of Henry's reſentment to widen the breach with the 
ſee of Rome. Norfolk and Gardiner feigned an aſſent 
to the king's ſupremacy, and to his renunciation of the 
ſovereign pontiff; but chey encouraged his paſſion for 
the catholic faith; and inſtigated him to puniſh thoſe 
daring heretics who had preſumed to reject his theolo- 
gical principles. Both ſides hoped, by their unlimited 
compliance, to bring him over to their party: the king, 
mean while, who held the balance between the factions, 
was enabled by the courtſhip paid him, both by proteſ- 
tants and catholics, to aſſume an unbounded authority. 
And though in all his meatures he was driven by his un- 
governed humour, he caſually ſteered a courſe which 
led more certainly to arbitrary power, than any which 
the moſt profound politics could have traced out to him. 
Arrtifice, refinement, and hypocriſy, in his ſituation, 
would have put both parties on their guard againſt him, 
and would have taught them relerve in complying with 
2 monarch whom they could never hope thoroughly to 
have gained: but while the frankneſs, ſincerity, and 
openneſs of Henry's temper, were generally known, as 
well as the dominion of his furious paſſions, each {ide 
dreaded to loſe him by the ſmalleſt oppoſition, and flat- 
tered themſelves that a blind compliance with his will 
would throw him cordially and fully into their intereſts. 


— 
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* This man, whoſe elegant genius and familiar acquaint- 
ance with the noble ſpirit of antiquity, had given him very 
enlarged ſentiments, and who had in his early years advanced 
principles, which even at preſent would be deemed ſomewhat 
too free, had, in the courſe of events, been ſo irritated by 
polemics, and thrown into ſuch a ſuperſtitious attachment to 
the ancient faith, that few inquiſitors have been guilty of 
greater violence in their profecution of hereſy. Though 
adorned with the gentleſt manners as well as the pureſt inte- 
grity, he carried to the utmoſt height his averſion to hetero- 
doxy; and James Bainham, in particular, a gentleman of the 
Temple, experienced from him the greateſt ſeverity. Bainham, 
accuſed of favouring the new opinions, was Carried to More's 
houſe; and having retuſed to diſcover his accomplices, the 
chancellor ordered him to be whipped in his preſence, and af- 
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| We may here obſerve, that the ambjouity .c 
King's conduct, though it kept the courtiers , 
lervea to encourage the proteſtant doctrine am 
ſubjects. There were ſome Engliſhmen. 
Joye, Conſtantine, and others, who dr -ading i, 
tion of the king's authority, had fled to Antwers, wank 
the great privileges poſſeſſed by the Low Co 
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vinces, ſerved, during ſome time, to give the: pro- 


tion. Theſe men employed themſeclvez 
Enghſh books againſt the corruptions of the 
Rome; againſt images, reliques, pilgtimagcs; nd 
they excited the curioſity of men with regard fn f. 
queſtion, the moſt important in theology. f whe 
acceptance with the Supreme Being. 
the Lutherans, and other proteſtants, 

ſalvation was obtained by faith alone; and thar eee 
infallible road to perdition, was a reliance 85 W 
works; by which terms they underſtood a: well 
moral duties, as the ceremonial and mon: ac,” 
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over to England, began to make converts every 
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but it was a tranſlation of the Scriptures by Tindal tar 
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and could not afford to loſe a great part of the im; 
ſon, was longing for an opportunity of correcting his 


7 2 : WW 9 
errors, of which he had been made ſenfible. Torts, 


Antwerp; and he burned them publicly in Cheapfde. 
By this meaſure he ſupplied Tindal with money, enabled 
him to print a new and correct edition of his work, 2d 
gave great ſcandal to the people in thus committing ts 
the flames the Oracles of Truth. : 
The diſciples of the reformation met with little ſcre- 
rity during the miniſtry of Wolley, who, though him- 
telt a clergyman, bore ſo ſmall a regard to the ecclelizl- 
tical order, that he did not ſerve as an inſtrument of 
their tyranny ; it was even an article of impeachment 
againſt him, that, by his connivance, he had encouraged 
the growth of herely, and that he had protected and ac- 
quitted ſome notorious offenders. Sir Thomas Mort, 
who ſucceeded Wolſcy as chancellor, is at once an ob- 
ject deſerving our compaſſion, and an inſtance of tie 
uſual progreſs of men's ſentiments during that age“. 
Such was the ſpirit of the times, that many wer? 
brought into the bithop's court for offences which ap- 
pear trivial, but which were regarded as ſymbuls gf 
party: ſome tor teaching their children the Lord's prac! 
in Engliſh ; others tor reading the New Teſtament 1 
that language, or for ſpeaking againſt pilgrimages; “ 
harbour the perſecuted preachers, to neglect the taits 0! 
the church, to declaim againſt the vices of the cle“, 


were capital offences F Though Henry neglected 1 
10 
5 


the torture. The unhappy gentleman, overcome by al #7 
ſeverities, abjured his opin:ons z but feeling after Ware 1 
deepeſt compunction for his apoſtacy, he open'y returne : 
his former tenets, and even courted the crown ot mart) rden, 
He was condemned as an obſtinate and relapſed herctien .. 
was burned in Smithfield. Fox. 

+ One Thomas Bilnev, a prieſt, 0 9" Lon Us 
new doctrine, had been terrified into an abjuration; ge +. 
fo haunted by remorſe, that his triends dreaded ſome 3 e. 
fects of his deſpair. At laſt his mind ſeemed to be 0 15. 
lieved; but his appearing calm procceded only = a by an | 
lution which he had taken of expiating his pait olſen . 
open confeſſion of the truth, and by dying 4 mareyr u. is FRO 
went through Norfolk, teaching the people to et e 
latry, and of truſting for their ſalvation either to 20 299% of 
or to the cowle of St. Francis, to the Prayers c. ee 
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proteſtant doctrine, which he decmed 
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"ic who, having their immediate dependence on 
mon ks, 


the Roman pontiff, apprehended their own ruin to be 
certain conſequence Ol aboliſhing his authority in 
dae 8 eto, a friar, preaching before the king, 
England. Peyto, „ P 3 we 8 
had the aſſurance to tell him, © 1 hat many ying pro- 
« nhets had deceived him; but he, as a true Micajah, 
« warned him, that the dogs would lick as blood, as 
« they had done Ahab's .“ The king took no notice 
of the inſult, but allowed the preacher to depart in 
ace, -- Next Sunday he employed Dr. Corren to 
each before him; who juſtified the king's proceedings, 
ind gave Peyto the appellations of a rebel, a ſlanderer, 
a dog, and a traitor. Elſton, another friar of the ſame 
houſe, interrupted the preacher, and told him that he 
was one of the lying prophets, who ſought to eſtabliſh 
by adultery the ſucceſſion of the crown; but that he 
himself would juſtify all that Peyto had ſaid. Henry 
ſlenced the petulant friar ; but ſhewed no other mark 
of reſentment, than ordering Peyto and him to be ſum- 
moned before the council, and to be rebuked for their 
offence T. He even here bore patiently ſome new in- 
ances of their obſtinacy and arrogance : when the earl 
of Eſſex, a privy counſellor, told them, that they de- 
ſerved for their offence to be thrown into the Thames. 
Elſton replied, that the road to heaven lay as near by 
water as by land . 

About this time ſeveral monks were detected in a 
conſpiracy, which, as it might have proved more dan- 
gerous to the king, was attended with more fatal conſe- 
quences to themſelves. Elizabeth Barton, of Alding- 
ton in Kent, commonly called the Holy Maid of Kent, 
had been ſubject to hyſterical fits, which threw her body 
into unuſual convulſions ; and having produced an equal 
diforder in her mind, made her utter ſtrange ſayings, 
which, as ſhe was ſcarceiy conicious of them during the 
time, had ſoon after entirely eſcaped her memory. The 
people in the neighbourhood were ſtruck with theſe ap- 
pearances, Which they imagined to be ſupernatural ; 
and Richard Maſters, vicar of the pariſh, a deſigning 
fellow, founded on them a project from which he hoped 
to acquire both profit and conſideration. He went to 
Warham, the primate, then alive; and having given 
him an account of Elizabeth's revelations, he ſo far 
wrought on that prelate, as to receive orders from him 
to watch her in her trances, and carefully to note down 
all her future ſayings. The regard paid her by a perſon 
of ſo high a rank toon rendered her till more the ob- 
ject of attention to the neighbourhood ; and Maſters 
ealily perſuaded them, as well as the maid herſelf, that 
her ravings were inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt. She 
{von learned to counterfeit trances; and uttered, in an 
extraordinary tone, ſuch. ſpeeches -as were dictated to 
her by her ſpiritual director. Maſters aſſociated with 
bim Dr. Bocking, a canon of Canterbury; and their de- 
lign was to raiſe the credit of an image of the Virgin, 
wich ſtood in a chapel belonging to Maſters, and to 
draw to it ſuch pilgrimages as uſually frequented the 


more famous images and reliques. In proſecution of 


tuts deſign, Elizabeth pretended revelations, which di- 
ited her to have recourſe to that image for a cure; 
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to mages. He was ſoon ſeized, tried in the biſhop's court, 
and condemned as a relapſed heretic; and the writ was ſent 
e " burn him, When brought to the {take, he diſco- 
dee, patience, fortitude, and devotion, that the ſpecta- 
_ oy much affected wich the horrors of his puniſhment; 
— * mendicant friars who were, preſent, fearing that his 
. ale l om would be imputed to them, and make them loſe 
def ms which they received from the charity of the people, 
red him publi 
"aan, " willingly complied ;' and by this meekneſs gained 
1 1 = ſympathy of the people. Another perſon till 
profence 8 eing brought to the ſtake for denying the real 
— 2 almoſt in a tranſport of joy; and he tenderly 
efaggots which were to be the inſtruments of his 
ent, as the means of procuring him eternal reft, In 
I 
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cly to acquit them of having any hand in his 
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and being brought before it in the preſence of a great 
multitude, ſhe fell anew into convulions ; and after 
diſtorting her limbs and countenance during a compe 
tent time, ſhe affected to have obtained a pertect eco. 
very by the interceſſion of the Virgin & This miracle 
was ſoon diſperſed abroad; and the two prieſts, finding 
the impoſture to ſucceed beyond their own expecta- 
tions, began to extend their views, and to lay the foun- 
dation of more important enterprizes. "They taught 
their penitent to declaim againſt the new doctrines, 
which the denominated herely ; againſt innovations in 
eccleſiaſtical government; and againſt the king's in- 
tended divorce from Catharine, She even afferted that 
if he proſecuted that deſign, and married another, he 
ſhould not be a king a month longer, and ſhould nct an 
hour longer enjoy the favour of the Almighty, bur 
ſhould die the death of a villain. Many monks through- 
out England, entered into the deluſion; and one Der- 
ing, a friar, wrote a book of the revelations and pro- 
phecies of Elizabeth |}, Miracles were daily added to 
increaſe the wonder ; and the pulpit every where re- 
ſounded with accounts of the ſanctity and inſpiration of 
the new propheteſs. Meſſages were carried from her 
to queen Catharine, by which that princeſs was ex- 
horted to perſiſt in her oppoſition to the divorce ; the 
pope's ambaſſadors gave encouragement to the popular 
credulity ; and even Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, though 
a man of ſenſe and learning, was carried away by an 
opinion ſo favourable to the party which he had eſ- 
pouſed **, The king at laſt began to think the matter 
worthy of his attention ; and having ordered Elizabeth 
and her accomplices to be arreſted, he brought them 
before the ſtar chamber, where they freely, without 
being put to the torture, made confeſſion of their guilt. 
The parhament, in the ſeſſion heid the beginning of 
this year, paſſed an act of attainder againſt ſome who 
were engaged in this treaſonable impoſture ; and 
Elizabeth herſelf, Maſters, Bocking, Deering, Rich, 
Riſby, and Gold, ſuffered for their crime. The biſhop 
of Rocheſter, Abel, Addiſon, Lawrence, and others, 
were condemned for miſpriſion of treaſon ; becauſe they 
had not diſcovered ſome criminal ſpeeches which they 
heard from Elizabeth I: and they were thrown into 
priſon. The better to undeceive the multitude, the 
torgery of many of the propheteſs's miracles was de- 
tected ; and even the ſcandalous proſtitution of her 
manners was laid open to the public. Thoſe paſſions 
which ſo naturally inſinuate themſelves amidſt the warm 
intimacies maintained by the devotees of different ſexes, 
had taken place between Elizabeth and her confede- 
rates; and it was found, that a door to her dormitory, 
which was jaid to have been miraculouſly opened, in 
order to give her acceſs to the chapel, for the ſake of 
frequent converſe with Heaven, had been contrived by 
Bocking and Maſters for purpoſes of a very different 
nature, 

This impoſture, as may be readily imagined, was at- 
tended with ſo many odious circumſtances in the detec- 
tion, that the credit of the eccleſiaſtics, particularly the 
monks, was hurt, and the king was inſtigated to take 
vengcance on them. He ſuppreſſed three monaſteries 
of the Obſervantine friars, in the beginning of 15383 
and finding that little clamour was excited by this act of 


* 


ſhort, the tide turning towards the new doctrine, thoſe ſevere 
executions, which, in another diſpolition of men's minds, 
would have ſufficed to ſuppreſs it, now ſerved only to diffuſe it 
the more among the people, and to inſpire them with horror 
againſt the unrelenting perſecutors. Hume. 

* Strype, vol. 1. p. 167. 

+ Collier, vol. 11. p. 86. Burnet, vol. 1. p. 151. 

+ Stowe, p. 562. | 

$ Stowe, p. 570. Blanquet's Epitome of Chronicles, 

Strype, vol. I. p. 181. 

** Collier, vol. It. p. 87. 

++ 25 Hen. VIII. c. 12. Burnet, vol. 1. p. 149. Hall, 
fol. 220. 


| tt Godwin's Annals, p. 33. 
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power, he was the more enconraged to lay his rapacious | 
hands on the remainder. Ihe perhament had made It 
treaſon to endcav wr depriving the king of his dignity 
or titles: they had lately a ded to his other titles, thar 
of Supreme Head of the Church: it was inferred, tha at 
to deny [115 lupremacy was treaſon; and many | 10 | 
and eccleſiaſtics lolt tl eir! lives, tor this new * ©CICS | 
guilt “. 

The king now having an incli. 


nation to ſtrike terror 


— 


into the whole nations, rclulved to make CXampiCcs of 
Licher and More, and accortingy proceeded to their 
trials. John Fither, biihop of Rochefter, was a pre- 
late eminent tor learning and morals, icall mere than tor 
the eccleſiaſtical dignitics, and or tie high favours 
which he had long enjoycd with the king, When he 
Was throw into priſon on account of Its reſulting the 


cath which re: garded the {icceft and his concealinent 
of Elizabeth Barton's trea! NN le ipceches, he had 
not only been 4 88 of all his revenues, but ſtripped 
af his very clothes, and without We eee Oi lis ex- 
treme age, he was allowed nothing but rags 
condition he lay in priton a ore i a ewelvem mL when 
the pope, willing to recom} pencc the ierings Ct 10 
faithful an adherent, create him a N though 
Fiſher was ſo indifferent about tue dig EF: that even if 
the purple Vere at "kis fect, he declared that he 
_— not ſtoop to take it. , promonon d a man, 
merely for his oppoſiti on to rovel authority, rouzed tne 
a of kin | tie rctolved to make th. 
innocent perſun feel th 
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was indicted on the 22d of June, for denying the King's 

ſupremacy, was tried, codec Gs: mord) alter 
* 4 

executed. The beheaving of tlus prelute was intended 


2 
as a warning to More, whole c \mpliance, on account 
2 — * * 1 i * " yg * Mn 44% " % *% I « , * 
91 his great 40 Hor! ty both abroad and e 10e 3 LISLE his 


high reput ation for learning and virtue, was anxiouſly 
delired by the king. Tha: prince allo bore as great 
perſonal affection and re gard to More, as his imperious 
mind, and the { port of pa Mons, was ſuſe eptible of to- 
wards a min who in any pat eum oppoſed his violent 
inclinations. But More could never be prevailed on to 


aclznowledge any opinion o contrary to his princip les as 


that of the king's ſupremacy qa, though Henry ex- 
acted that com pliance from the whole nation, there was 
as yet no law Obliging any one to take an oath to that 


purpoſe. Rich, the 1ol! icitor- -gcneral, was {ent to con- 
fer with More, then a priſoner, who kept a cautious 
ſilence with regard to the ſupremacy: he was only in- 
N to ſay, that any queſtion with regard to tlie law 

vhich eſtabliſhed that prerogative, was a two-edged 
rakes if a perſon anſwer one Ys it will confound his 
ſoul ; if another, it will deltroy his body, No more 
was wanted to found an indictment of high treaſon againſt 
the priſoner. Hs filence was called malicious, and 
made a part of his crime; and theie words, which had 
caſually dropped from him, were interpreted as a denial 
ot the ſupremacy f. Trials were mere formalitics du- 
ning tis rcign: tlie jury gavC lentence againſt More, 

ho had lone 2 expected this fate, a d who needed no 
0 paration to fortif y him againſt the terrors of death. 
Not only his conſtancy, but even his chearfulngſs, nay 
his uſual face tioulnck, never forlook him ; and he made 
a lacritice of tis lite to his integrity, with the fame 1n- 
ditference that he maintained in any ordinary occurrence. 
Wen he was mounting the ſcaffold, he ſaid to one, 
« Friend help me up, and Whe n I come down again, 


1 v3 
114 


let me hut lor 1mylclt.” The cxecutioner atkins 
him torgivenets, = granted the FEquie it, but told him, 


% Fou Will never get credit by belieading of me, my 


— — — —— — — — — — . ßxfñ—3—— — — — — 


* It was certainly a high inſtance of tyranny) ſays Hume, 
to punt ih the mere delivery of a politic; Omen, Cloeclally 
one that no wite affe 
tal OR ence, though 
lament in pating this law had overlooked all tie principles by 
which a cwilized, much more a rte people, Ihould be 
verned : but the vio! lo luddenly the who 
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ec is fo ſhop: Then laying tt. j;- 


block, he bade the executioner ſtay till he 
% For,” ſaid he, “ it never commit: 

ator. Vas wanting to the glory of his a =o Hoy 

better cauſc, more free from weakneſs and luperſtit, 

lic t his principles and ſenſe of Au 

however miſguided, his conſtancy and inte, pi 

the lf Is ohne ts of our admiration. He V, © . 


on the Sch of July, in the fifty-third year 
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1he c:ccution of theſe great men was h. : 
Orte d at come, when very ONE CHUOvercy . #1 
violent rage againſt the King; and numer; | 
publiſhed by the wits and orators of Italy, BY! 


Caligula, Nero, Doniutan, and all te na 
g tyrants ot antiquity. Clemeut WII. ha 


nun T9 
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oem 115 Xx 108 the a itt r hc Pronounc Ci 1 ic necnce 25 , 
the king; and Paul III. of the name of Farnet 
lucceeded to the papal throne. This pont iff, | 

lille cardinal, had always favoured Henry's c aufe, In 1 


hoped that, pert onal animoſities OY buried with hi; 
P1CaUucen or, it might not be 1 impoſl ble to form 
ment with Eng land: and the ki ing nimm I was deli 
of accom mods ting matters in a negotiation which 
entered into with Francis ; a little before this t time, he 
required that that monarch ſhould conciliate a friend? ip 
between him and the court of Rome, But Hercy was 
accuſtomed 10 preſcribe, not to recci (C1 rms; and wi 
even whale he was negociating for peace, his uſual vi- 
lence often carried him to commit offences which ren- 
dered the War re incurable. The execution of 
imer was regarded by Paul as jo great an im ury, that 
|: c Ig cenſures againſt the king on the ad of Auguſt 

» him and all his adherents to appear in Rome 
W chin ninety days, in order to anſwer for their crimes: 
if they failed, * excommunicated them; deprived the 
_ ot Ins crown; laid the kingdom under an interdict; 
deci. ared his iſſuc by Anne Boleyn illegitimate; Alert 
all leagues which any catholic princes had made wi: 
him; gave his kingdom to any invader ; commanced 
the n obility to take arms againft lim; freed his ſubjects 
from all oaths of allegiance; cut off their commerce 
with ſorcign ſtates; and declared it lawiul for any one 
to leize them, to make flaves of their perſons, and 
convert th But th: ug! thele _ ; 
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© their eflects to his own uſe 1 theſe 
ceniures were paſſed, they were not at that time opealy 
den zunced : the pope delayed their Publica on ny ne 
Hould find an agreement with England eſpe⸗ 
ate; and till the emperor, ho was at that time hard 
r eſſed by the Turks and the proteſtant princes in Ge! 
many, ſhould be in a condition to carry the ſentenc: 
Ito cxecution. 
The king now renewed his friendihip with Francis, 
and ©; pened negbciations for marrying his in fant-daug 
ter, Elizabeth; with the duke of Angould me, hid ba oy 
of Francis. "The two monarchs allo made-a&vances dd 
the princes of the protec {tant league in Germany ; M0 
Henry, beſides remitting them {OMC money, ſent b 
biſhop of Hereford, as Francis did Belly, lord 01 
Lingley, to treat with them. But during the firit {cl 
Vours of the reformation, an agre ement in theok gical Eng 
tencts was held, as well as a union of intereſts, to 1 = 
cllential to a good correſpondence among [TALES 3 ans... (&lye 
Uough both Francis and 11 ary flattered the ION 
princes with hopes of their embracing the Conemnon rv 
Kugſburg, it was looked upon as 2 ba: 
their lincerity „ that hey exerciſed ſuch cxtre! 
43 unt all Prede hers of the retorm: ion in their reſpec | 
dominions. Henry proceeded fo far, as to Invite oc 
Mclancthon, Bucer, Siurmius, Draco, and ot ther Let 
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during many ages, it had been hereiy to alert i 
Which may appear ſomewenat CXtLaorcinary. | deb et. 
wiecienting nund of Henry was at lirit ecke . A 
CULIary mealures'; ail he went ſo far as te | change his gi : 
and dreſs; pretending forrow for the 1863 by Which BY * ag 
muthoed toluch extremities, 


+ Morc's Life of Sir Thomas More. 
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that they might confer with him, and in- 
in the found of their tenets, The 
inces told the king, that they could not 
vines; and as Henry had no hopes of 
cement with ſuch zealous diſputants, and knew that 
Sa the followers of Luther would not aſſo- 
- bert the diſciples of Zuinghus, becauſe, though 
=_ 2X; 20 bl every thing elſe, they differed in ſome 
of > rticulans with regard to the euchariſt, he was 
more indifferent on account of their refutal, He 
und alſo foreſee, that even while the league of Smal- 
r 14 not act in concert with him, they could always 
Kale d 5 . 

de carried by their inte reſts to oppoſe the emperor. 
And the hatred between 1 rancis and that monarch was 
© invercrates that he deemed himſelf ture of a ſincere 
ally in one OT other of thele princes. EN 

While the negociations were going on, an incident 
Velen England which promiſed a more amicable 
concluſion of thole diſputes, and ſcemed even to open 
ks way for a reconciliation between Henry and Charles. 
een Catharine was ſeized with a lingering illneſs, 
Ich ended with her life. She died at Kimbolton in 
Huntingdonſhire, on the 6th of January, 1536, in the 
eficth year of her age. A little belore ſhe expired, the 
wrote a very tender letter to the king; in which the 
mve him the appellation of ner molt dear Lord, 
« King, and Huſband.” She told him, that as the 
boayr of her death was now approaching, ſhe laid hold 
of this laſt opportunity to inculcate on him the import- 
ance of his religious duty, and che comparative empti- 
ref; of all human grandeur and enjoyn. end: that though 
bis fondneſs towards theſe periiuabie advantages had 
thrown her into many calamities, as well as created to 
himſelf much trouble, ſhe yer forgave hini all paſt in- 
res, and hoped that his pardon would be ratified in 
caren: and that ſhe had no other reque!t to make, 
an to recommend to him his daughter, the ſole pledge 
0 their loves; and to crave his protection fur her maids 
aud ſervants. She concluded with thete words; © I 
make this vow, that mine eyes deſire you above all 
things. The king was touched even to ſhedding 
of tears, by this laſt render proof of Catharine's alfec- 
ton; but queen Anne is ſaid to have expreſſed her joy 
ior the death of her rival. 

The emperor imagined that, as the demiſe of his 
unt aid removed all toundation of perſonal animoſity 
derveen him and Henry, it might not now be impoſſi- 
dir 70 detach him from the alliance of trance, and to 
renew us Own confederacy with England, from which 
ie had formerly reaped fo much advantage. He ſent 
Henry propofals for a return to ancient amity, upon 
uric conditions; that he ſhould aſſiſt him in his war 
vun the Turk, and that he ſhould take part with him 
d 5 5 2 threatened the duchy of 

{ng rephed, that he was willing to be on 
good terms with the emperor, provided that prince 
would acknowledge, that the former breach of triend- 
ap ame entirely from himſelf. As to the conditions 
Rag proceedings againlt the biſhop of Rome 
nn and 10 fully ratified by the parliament of 
and, that they could not now be revoked; when 
, 0 Aae e have ſettled peace among them- 
e = 0 e to exert that vigour which be- 
iy wit _ the enemies of the taith ; and after 
oll > e emperoi was once fully reſtored, he 
andi; 5 as —_ friend both to him and 
"Sig SE oy either to mediate an agreement be- 

ee 22 0 aſſiſt the injured party. 
the uſual d ne 3 eee, to the advances of 
the ntellio, a ) mes incerity of that monarch ; and 
tion; Ing EM ich he received of the preſent tranſ- 
lad Gio 3 Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, 
be duc Aue: and the emperor maintained 
voc „cu being a fief of the empire, was de- 
tive ede um as head of the Germanic body: not to 
ig Se, however, to the ſtates of Italy, he pro- 
..* tion of beſtowing that principality on 
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even made offer of it to the duke of Angoulème, third 
ſon of Francis. The French monarch, who preiended 
that his own right to Milan was now revi.ed upon 
Storza's death, was content to ſubſtitutæ luis ſecond fon, 
the duke of Orleans, in his place ; and the emperor 
pretended to cloſe with this propolat. But his fole in- 
tention in that hberal conceſſion ſeemed to be his deſire 
to gain time, till he ſhould put himſelf in a warlike 
poſture, and be able to carry an invaſion in F'rancis's 
dominions. The ancient enmity between theſe princes 
broke out anew in bravadoes, and in perſonal infults on 
each other, ill becoming people of their high rank, and 
ſtill leſs ſuitable to men of ſuch unqueſtioned bravery. 
Charles ſoon after invaded Provence in perſon, with an 
army of fifty thouſand men; but met with no ſucceſs. 
His army periſhed with ſickneſs, fatigue, famine, and 
other diſaſters; and he was obligechto raile the ſiege of 
Marſeilles, and retirc into Italy with the broken remains 
of his forces. An army of Imperialiſts, near thirty 
thouſand in number, which invaded France on the fide 
of the Netherlands, and laid ſiege to Peronne, made 
no greater progreſs, but retired upon the approach ot 
a French amy. And Henry had thus the ſatisfaction 
to find, both that his ally Francis was likely to ſupport 
himſelf without foreign aſſiſtance, and that his own tran- 
quillity was fully entured by theſe violent continental 
- Wars, 

Whatever inquietude remained with the Engliſh 
court, was folely occaſioned by the ſtate of affairs in 
Scotland. James, receiving intelligence of the dan— 
gerous ſituation of his ally Francis, levied tome forces ; 
and embarking them on board veſſels hired for that 
purpoſe, landed them in France; whither he went in 
perſon ; and making haſte to join the French camp, 
which then lay in Provence, he met the French mo- 
narchs at Lyons, who having repulſed the emperor, was 
returning to his capital, Recommended by 10 agree- 
able and ſcaſonable an inſtance of friendſhip, the king 
of Scots paid lis addreſſcs to Magdalen, daughter ot 
| the French monarch ; and this prince had no other ob- 
| jection to the match, than what aroſe from the infirm 
tate of his daughter's health, which fteemed to threaten 
her with a ſpcedy diſſolution. But James having gained 
the aftections of the princeſs, and obtained her conſent, 
the father would no longer oppoſe the united deſires of 
his daughter and his friend: they were accordingly 
married, and ſoon after ſet fail for Scotland, where the 
young queen, as was foreleen, died in a little time after 
her arrival. Francis, however, was afraid leit his ally 
Henry, whom he likewiſe looked on as his friend, and 
who lived with him on a more cordial footing than is 
uſual among great princes, ſhould be diſpleated that this 
clole union between France and Scotland was con- 
cluded without his participation. He therefore diſ- 
patched Pommeraye to London, in order to apologize 
tor this meaſure ; but Henry, with his uſual openneſs 
and freedom, expreſſed ſuch diſpleaſure, that he refuted 
even to confer with the ambaſſador ; and Francis was 
apprehenſtve of a rupture with a prince who regulated 
his meatures more by humour and paſſion, than by the 
rules of political prudence. But the king was ſo fettered 
by the oppoſition in which he was engaged againſt the 
pope and the emperor, that he purſued no farther this 
diſguſt againſt Francis; and in the end every thing re- 
mained in tranquillity, both on the fide of France and 
of Scotland. 

The peace of England ſecmed now to be expoſed to 
more hazard by the violent innovations in religion; and 
in this dangerous conjuncture nothing enſured public 
tranquillity to much as the deciſive authority acquired 
by the king, and his great aicendant over all his fub- 
jects. His frankneſs, his ſincerity, his magnificence, 
his generoſity, were virtues which counterbalanced his 
violence, cruelty, and impetuoſity: and the important 
rank which his vigour. more.than his addreſs, acquired 
him in forcign negociations, flattered the vanity of Eng- 
lihmen, and made them the more willingly endure 
thole domeſtic hardihips to which they were expoled. 
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The king, conſcious of his advantages, was now pro- 


ceeding to the molt dangerous exerciſe of his authority; 
and after laying the foundation for that meaſure by ſe- 
veral preparatory expedients, he was at length deter- 
mined to ſuppreſs the monaſteries, and to but himſelf 
in poſſeſſion of their revenues, which were very ample. 

The number of monaſteries had greatly increaſe: 1; 
and if matters be conſidered merely in 1a p olitical light, 
will appear the radical inconvenience of the catholic re- 
ligion. Papal uſurpations, the tyranny of the inquiſi- 
tion, the multiplicity of holidays; all theſe ſetters on 
liberty and induſtry were ultimately derived from the 
authority and inſinuation of monks, whoſe habitations 
being eſtablithed every where proved ſo many ſemina- 
ries of ſuperſtition and of folly. This order of men was 
extremely enraged againſt Henry ; and regarded the 
abolition of the papal authority in England, as the re- 
moval of the ſole protection which they enjoyed againſt 
the rapacity of the crown and of the courtters, T hey 
were now ſubjected to the king's viſitation 3 the ſup- 
poſed ſacredneſs of their bulls from Rome was rejected; 
the progreſs of the reformation abroad, which had every 
where been attended with the abolition of the monaſtic 
orders, gave them reaton to apprehend like conſe- 
quences in England; and though the king ſtill main- 
tained the doctrine of n to which moſt of the 
convents owed their origin and {fupport, it was foreſeen, 
that in the progreſs of the conteſt he would every day 
be led to depart wider from ancient inſtitutions, and be 
drawn nearer the tenets of the retormers, with whom 
his political intereſts naturally induced him to unite. 
The friars, moved by tiele conſideratio ns ; employed 
all their influence to inflame the people againtt the king's 
government; and Henry, findu;z their ſafety irrecon- 
cileable with his own, was determined to ſeize the pre- 
ſent opportunity, and utterly deſtroy his declared ene- 
mies. 

Cromwell, ſecretary of ſtate, had been appointed 
vicar- general *, He employed Layton, London, Price, 
Gage, Petre, Bellaſis, and others, as commiſſioners, 
who every where made a rigorous enquiry with regard 
to the conduct and deporument of the triars. Friars 
were encouraged to inform againſt their brethren, the 
ſlighteſt evidence was credited; and even the calumnies 
ſpread abroad by the friends of the reformation were 
regarded as grounds of proof. Great ditorders are there- 
tore ſaid to have been found in many ot the religious 
houſes : whole convents of women abandoned to lewd- 
neſs : ſigns of abortions procured, of infants murdered, 
of unnatural luſts between perſons of the ſame lex. 
Some monaſteries, terrified with the rigorous inquiſi- 
tion carried on by Cromwell and his commiſlioners, 
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* This was a new office, by which the king's ſupremacy, 
or the abſolute uncontroluble power aflumed over the church, 
was delegated to him. 

+ By this act, 27 H. VIII. c. 28, three hundred and ſe- 
vent) y-tix monaſterics were ſuppreſled and their revenues, 
amounting to thirty-two thouſand pounds a year, were granted 
to the kins ; beſides their goods ö chattels, and plate, com- 
puted at a hundred thouſand pounds more. It does not appear 
that any oppoſition was made to this important law : ſo abſolute 
was Henry's s authority! A court, called the court of augmen- 
tation of the king's revenue, was erected for the m anagement 
of tneſe funds; and the people concluded, from this circum- 
ſtance, that Henry intended to proce &d in deſpoiling the 
church of her patrimony. 

t The friends of the reformation aſlerted, that nothing 
could be more abſurd than to conceal, in an unknown tongue, 
the word of God itſelf, and thus to counteract the will of 
Heaven, which had been revealed for the benefit of mankind : 
that if this practice were not abſurd, the artifice at leaſt was 
grols, and proved a conſciouſnets that the gloſſes and traditions 
of the clergy ſtood in direct op -polition to the original text 
dictated by Supreme Intelligence: that it was now "necetlary 
for the people, ſo long abuſed by intereſted pretenſions, to lee 


with their own eyes, and to examine whether the claims of 


the eccleſiaſtics were founded on that charter, which was on 
all hands acxnowledged to be derived from Heaven: and that 
S 2 ſpirit of reſearch and curioſity was happily revived, and 
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ſurrendered their revenues into the A ing's hand, 
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the monks received mal penſions ns as th a 


de rey, ard of th. 
obſequiouſneſs, Orders were given to dif mils Gon © 4 


and friars as were below four and t * 5 woe N 
were on that account ſuppoſed not to he b. indir acts 


doors of the convents were opened, even to g 
1 2 

were above that age; and every one recovered Y 

berty who deſired it. But all theſe cxpedients di 
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fully anſwer r the king's 5 he ha id recourl. 
uſual inſtrument of power, the parliament; and ov 
der to PISS IC inen {or the T 5 Actions proj Cctec "mh 
report Gf the viſitors was publiſh ed, and a genere WH 


rOr Was ende. 1voured 10 Ic CXCI: ed 1 In the ratio! ¹ again 

inſtitutions which had been the objects of the —_ | 

found veneration to their anceſtors, 4 
Henry, though determined to abolif 0 the monat. 


orders, reſolved to proceed gradually in this great Wor! 
and he gave directions to rhe parhamem on the ath ar 
February to go ng further at 
the leſſer monaſteries, which potlcſlea revenycs | 
amounting to two d pounds 2 year f. 

The act formerly paſted, empov. ing the ire en 
name thirty-two commiſſioners for fra ming a * 
Canon law, Vas renewed but (| 1E [1 Oe WIS ney 
carried into execution. I! lenry thought that the prefers 
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perplexity of that law increaſed his authority, and kept 
the clergy in ſtill greater dependence. 
was made in completing the union of Wales with 5 
land: the ſeparate juriſclictions of ſeveral great Jord 's or 
marchers, as they were called, which obſtructed the 
courſe of juſtice in Wales, and encouraged robber: 
pillaging, were aboliſhed; and the au uthoriry of o the 
king's court was exte nded every where. Some furt. 
dictions of a like nature in England were alſo aboliſhed 
this ſeſſion. The commons, ſenſible | 
gained nothing by oppoſing the king's will, when 
formerly endeavoured to ſecure th c Projits © { mandhin 
and liveries, were now content: ed to frame a law, ſuch 
as he dictated to them. It was enacted, that the pol 
ſeſſion of land f {tall be adjudged to be in thoie who o hare 
the uſe of it, not in thioſc to whom it is trans{erred in 
truſt. After all theſe laws were Paſſed the king (! 
ſolved the partiament on che 14th of APA | 
The convo cation v hie h fat during this tell 
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tures. Thi e 71 A thoug! 1 
rected by humic in a new ES. was ſtill cor NP! L1n20 
of by the clergy as inaccurate and unfaithtul ; and it ws 
now propoſed to them, that they thould themiclves 
publiſh a tranſlation, which would net be liable to tale 
objections 4. 
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men were now obliged to make a choice among ae Cont! 
ing doctrines of diltercnt ſects, the proper materials _ = 
ſion, and above all, the Holy Scriptures, ſhould be . 
them; a and the revealed will of God, which the changed ths 
guage had lumewhat obſcured, be again by th eir me ans 
fore mankind. Ihe favourer of the ancient rel! teien n: 
tained, on the other hand, that the pretence of m yy 
people ſee with their own eyes was a Cre cheat, and wa 
felt a Very groſs ar tilice, by Which the new P Ned chers uopc 
obtain the guidance of them, and to ſeduce them roger tho 
paſtors whom the laws, whom ancient eſtabliſhments, 
Heaven itfclf, had appointed for their ſpiritual direction: 8 
the people were, by their ignorancc, their ſtupidit Vs 155 vl 
cellary avoc: tions, totally unqualified to choole their oh 
ciples; and it was a mockery to ſet materials beſore the, * 
which they could not poſſibly make any Proper uſe ; that e. 
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in the affairs of common life, and in their tempor: l conce = 
which lay more within the compaſs of human -caſon, me , n 
had in a great meaſure deprived: them of the right - tn 
judgement, and had, happily for their own and the . e 
tereſt, regulated their conduct and behaviour; that ar comp! 
queſtions were placed far beyond the ſphere.of 55 dar. the 
henſion; and ecclehaſtics themiul ves, thoug) 455 7 5 

advantages of education, e me" and an afſiduous Tee 
the ſcience, could not be fully aftured of a 9 K God \ 


cept by the promite made them im Scripture, 
be ever pretent with his church, | 


\e retainers to the new religion were exulting 
in their proſperity” they met with a mortification hic h 
do blaſt all their hopes. Their patroneſs Anne 
Boleyn poſſeſſed no longer the king's favcur ; and ſoon 
- Joſt her life by the rage of that furious monarch * 
* enemies ſoon perceived the fatal change; and 
ey e 5 to widen the breach, when they found 
hat they incu red no danger by interpoſing in thoſe 
Abende concerns. She had been delivered of a dead 
ſon; and Henry's fondnels for male iſſue being thus diſ- 
* e he was d n to make the innocent mo- 
ther inſwerable for the misfortune. But the chief means 
which Anne's Ct nemies employed to inflame the king 
avainft ler, Was his jealouty. Though Anne appears 
to have been innocent, and virtuous in her conduct, ſhe 
had a certain gaicty, if not levity of character, which 
threw her Of her guard, and made her lets circumſpect 
n her chalted ſituation required. Her education in 
ra ce rendered her tie more Prone to thoſe freedoms ; 
it was wich difficulty ihe conformed herſelt to that 
\ ' ceremonial practued in the court of England. 
More vain than haughty, ſhe was pleaſed to fee the in- 
fluence” o f her beauty on all around her, and ſhe indulged 
le ſet in an caſy familiarity with perſons who were for- 
merly her equz ils, and who might then have pretended 
to her fricadihip. Henry's dignity was .oftended with 
theſe pop. alar manners; and though the lover had been 
ntirely blind, the huſband poſſeifed but too quick diſ- 
cernment and penetration. [er enemics put a malig- 
nant interpretation on the harmlels liberties of the 
N the viſcounteſs ol Rochetord, In particular, who 
was married to the queen's brother, but who lived on 
bad terms with her ſiſter-in-law, inſinuated the moſt 
cruel ſuſpicions 1nto the king's mind; and as ſhe was a 
woman of profligate Character, ſhe paid no regard either 
to truth or humanit ity in thoſc calumnics which the lug- 
geltcd. She pretended that her own huſband was en- 
gaged in a cruminal correſpondence with his ſiſter; and, 
not Content with this imputation, ſhe poiſoncd every 
action ot the quecn's, and repreſented each inſtance of 
favour which the conferred on any one as a token of 
cction. Henry Norris, groom of the ſtole, Welton, 
me | B; creton, gent eincn ot the king's chamber, toge- 
acr With Mark Somerton, groom of the chamber, 
were odleryed to pottcts much of the queen's friendſhip; 
they lerved "oo with a zcal and attachment which, 
ch chic „derived from gratitude, might not im- 
rovably be > Sp ab with tome mixture of tenderneſs 
for fo amiable a princeſs. The king's jcalouſy laid hold 
of the ſiighteſt circumitance, and finding no particular 


while th 


(ec! ned 


the 


on every one that came within the verge of its fury. 


Henry's jcalou iy was not derived from love, but it was 
a more itern jealouſy, toltered entirely by pride: his 
3 transferred to another object. Jane, daughter 
Sir John Scymore, and maid of honour to the queen, 
young lady of great beauty and merit, had obtained 
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an aicendant over him; and he was determined to ſa- 
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ſhould not prevail againſt her: that the groſs errors adopted by 


tne wiſeſt Heat! nens, proved how unfit men were to ſearch 
rang own way through this profound darkneſs; nor would gr 
3 an. if truſted to every man's judgement, be able 
; mevy; on the cont! ary, they would much augment thoſe 
. that Sacred Writ itſelf was involved in ſo much 
nin: re n rit? to fo many dithculties, contained fo many 
pon . 655 2 enge actions, 2 at it was the moſt dangerous wea- 
0 99444 De enmruited into the hands of the ignorant and 
oo eee s os t tae poctical ſtyle in which a great part 
en in the 2 = the fame time that it occaſioned uncer- 
nm tlie ſente, by its multiplicd tropes and figures, was 
—— ien 8 — 5 the zeal of {anaticiſin, and thereby che 
ſds mul 0 the moſt furious combuſtion : that a thouſand 
Its tenet ariſe, which would pretend each of them to.derive 
I Ton the "RX ripture; and would be able, by ſpecious 
Women ws, 2 I Without {pecious arguments, to ſeduce ſilly 
. inciples f N nt mechanics into a belief of the moſt abſurd 
nd that if cver this diſorder, dangerous to the 
Mic, received a. remedy, it mult be from the 
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object on v e it could faſten, it vented itlelf e qually | 
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crifice every thing to the gratification of this new appe- 
tite. Unlike to moſt mona rchs, who judge lightly of 
the crime of gallantry, and who deem the young dam- 
ſels of their court rather honoured than diſgraced by 
their paſſion, he ſeldom thought of any other attach- 
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ment than that of marriage; and i in order to attain this 


end, he underwent more difficulties, and committed 
greater Crimes, than thoſe which he fought to avoid by 
forming that legal connection. And having thus enter- 
tained the defign of raiſing his new miſtreſs to his bed 
and throne, he more willingly hearkened to every ſug- 
geſtion which threw any imputation of guilt on the un- 
fortunate queen, 

The king's jealouſy firſt pearen openly in a tilting 
at Greenwich, on the 1ſt of May, 1536, where the 
queen happened to drop her havkerchief; an incident 
probably caſual, but interpreted by him as an inſtance 
of gallantry to ſome of her par amours. He imme— 
diately retired from the place; ſent orders to confine 
her to her chamber; arreſted Norris, Brereton, Weſ- 
ton, Smeton, together with her brother Rocheford; 
and threw them into prilon.. The queen, aſtoniſhed 
at theſe inſtances of his fury, thought that he meant 
only to try her; but findinghim in carneſt, he reflected 
on his obſtinatc unrelenting ſpirit, and prepared herſelf 
for that melancholy doom which was awaiting her. 
Next day ſhe was ſent to the Tower - and on her way 
thither ſhe was informed of her ſuppoſed offences, of 
which ſhe had hitherto been ignorant: ſhe made ear- 
neſt proteſtations of her innocence ; and when ſhe en- 
tered the priſon ſhe fell on her Knees, and praying to 
God fo to help her, as the was not gullty of che crime 
imputed to her- Her ſurprize and con fuſion threw her 
into hyſterical diſorders; and in that ſituation, ſhe 
thought that the beſt proof of her innocence was to 
make an entire confeſſion, and ſhe revealed ſome in- 
diſcretions and Jevities wich her ſimplicity had equally 
betrayed her to commit and to avow. She owned that 
ſhe had once rallicd Norris on his delaying his marriage, 
and had told him, that he probabiy expected her when 
ſhe ſhould be a widow : the had reproved Weſton, ſhe 
ſaid, for his affection to a kinſwoman of hers, and her 
indifference towards his wife: but he told her that ſhe 
had miſtaken the object of his affection, for it was her- 
ſelf: upon which ſhe defied him. She affirmed that 
Smeton had never been in her chamber bur twice, when 
he played on the harpiichore : but ſhe acknowledged 
that he once had the boldneſs to tell her, that a look 
ſufficed him. The king, inſtead of being ſatisfied with 
the candour and ſincerity of her confeſſion, regarded 
theſe indiſcretions only as preludes to greater and more 
criminal intercourſes. 

Notwithitanding the multitudes whom the beneficence 
of the queen's remper had obliged during her proſpe- 
rous fortune, no one durſt interpole betw een her and 
the King's fury; and the perſon whoſe advancement 
every breath had favoured, 25 every countenance had 
ſmilcd upon, was now left eglected and abandoned. 


tacit acquieſcence of the people in ſome new authority; and 
it was evidently better, without farther conteſt or enquiry, to 
adhere peaccably to ancient, and therefore the more ſecure 
eſtabliſhments. "Theſe latter arguments, being more agree- 
able to eccleſiaſtical gov ernment, would probably have pre- 

vailed in the convocation had it not been for the authority of 
Cranmer, Latimer, and tome other bithops Ss, who were fup- 
poſed to ſpeak the king's ſenſe of the matter. A vote was 
pailed for publiſhing a new tranſlation of the Scriptures z and 
in three year's time the work was hnithed and printed at Paris. 
This was deemed a great point 2 gained by the reformers, and a 
conſiderable advancement of their cauſe.” 

* Henry had perſevered in his love to this lady during fix 
years that his proſecution of the divorce laited, aud the more 
obſtacles he met with to the gratification of his paſſion, the 
more determined zeal did he exert in purſuing his purpole, 
But the aftection which had ſubſiſted, and ſtill increaſed under 
difficulties, had not long attained ſecure poſleſſion of its ob- 
ject, when it languithed from ſatiety; and the King's heart 
Was apparently eltrans ed from his conſort. 

Even 
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Even her uncle the duke of Norfolk, preferring the 

connections of party to the ties of blood, was become 

her moſt dangerous enemy; and all the retainers to the 

catholic religion hoped, that her death would terminate 

the king's quarrel with Rome, and leave him again to 

bis natural and early bent, which had inclined him to 

maintain the moſt intimate union with the apoſtolic ſee. 

Cranmer alone, of all the queen's adherents, ſtill re- 

tained his friendſhip for her ; and, as far as the king's 

impetuoſity permitted him, he endeavoured to mode- 

rate the violent prejudices entertained againſt her. The 

queen herſelf wrote Henry a letter from the Tower, 

full of the moſt tender expoſtulations, and of the warm- 

eſt proteſtations of innocence . This letter had no in- 

fluence on the unrelenting mind of Henry, who was 

determined to pave the way for his new marriage by 

the death of Anne Boleyn. Norris, Weſton, Brereton, 

and Smeton, were tried; but no legal evidence was 
produced againſt them. The chief proof of their guilt 
conſiſted in a hearſay from one lady Wingheld, who was 
dead. Smeton was prevailed on, by the vain hopes of 
life, to confeſs a criminal correſpondence with the queen; 
but even her enemies expected little advantage from this 
confeſſion ; for they never dared to confront him with 
her; and he was immediately executed; as were alſo 
Brereton and Weſton. Norris had been much m the 
king's favour ; and an offer of life was made him, if he 
would confeſs his crime, and accuſe the queen: but he 
. generouſly rejected the propofal; and faid, “ That in 
« his conſcience he believed her entirely guiltleſs: but 
for his part, he could accuſe her of nothing, and he 
would rather die a thouſand deaths than calumniate 
an innocent perſon.” : 

The queen, and her brother George Boleyn, viſcount 
Rocheford, were tried by a jury of peers, conſiſting of 
the duke of Suffolk, the marquis of Exeter, the earl of 
Arundel, and twenty-three more : their uncle the duke 
of Norfolk preſided as high ſteward. Upon what proot 
or pretence the crime of inceſt was imputed to them is 
unknown: the chief evidence, it is ſaid, amounted to 
no more than that Rocheford had been ſeen to lean on 
her bed before ſome company. Part of the charge 
againſt her was, that ſhe had affirmed to her mimons, 
that the king never had her heart; and hai ſaid to each 
of them apart, that ſhe loved him better than any per- 
ſon whatever: which was to the ſlander of the iſſue 
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* This letter contains ſo much nature, and even elegance, 
as to deſerve to be tranſmitted to poſterity, without any alte- 
ration in the mode of expreſſion. It is as follows: 

« Sir, i 

« Your Grace's diſpleuſure and my impriſonment, are things 
ſo ſtrange unto me, as what to write or what to excule, I am 
altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto me (willing me 
to confefs a truth, and ſo obtain your favour) by ſuch an one 
whom you know to be mine ancient profeſſed enemy, I no 
ſooner received this meſſage by him than I rightly conceived 
your meaning; and it, as you ſay, confeſſing a truth indeed 
may procure my ſafety, I ſhall with all willingneſs and duty 
perform your command. 

« But let not your Grace ever imagine, that your poor wife 
will eyer be brought to acknowledge a fault, where not fo 
much as a thought thereof preceded. And, to ſpeak a truth, 
never prince had wife more loyal in all duty, and in all true 
affection, than you have ever found in Anne Boleyn: with 
which name and place I could willingly have contented myſelf, 
if God and your Grace's pleaſure had been fo pleaſed. Neither 
did I at any time fo far forget mylelf in my exaltation, or re- 
ceived 128 but that I always looked for ſuch an altera- 
tion as I now find ; for the ground of my preferment being on 
no furer foundation than your Grace's fancy, the leaſt altera- 
tion I knew was fit and ſufficient to draw that fancy to fome 
other object. You have choſen me from a low eftate to be 
your queen and companion far beyond my deſert and deſire. If 
then you found me worthy of ſuch honour, good your Grace 
let not any light fancy, or bad counſcl of mine enemies, with- 
draw your 2 favour from me; neither let that ſtain, that 
unworthy ſtain, of a diſloyal heart towards your good Grace 
ever caſt fo foul a blot on your moſt dutiful wife, and the " 
fant princes your daughter, Try me, good king, but let me 
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<< begotten between the king and her.“ B 
interpretation, her guilt was brought under the ſtatute of 
the 25th of this reign ; in which it was declared ce. 
nal to throw any ſlander upon the king, queer 5 q 
ſue, Theſe abſurdities were admitted ; and 1 
regarded by the pcers of England as + 111 
for ſacrificing an innocent queen to the cruelty of th. 
tyrant. Though unaſſiſted by counſel, ſhe deen . 
herſelf with preſence of mind; and tlie ſpectators l * 
not forbear pronouncing her entirely innocent. fuk n 
ment, however, was given by the court, both Ae 
the queen and lord Rocheford; and her verdict or 
tamed, ©* That ſhe ſhould be burned or beheaded at l. 
« king's plraſure.“ When this dreadful ſentence uy 
pronounced, ſhe was not terrified, but lifting U 8 
hands to Heaven, ſaid, O Father ! 0 Creator f Fr 
« who art the way, the truth, and the life, thou . 
« eſt that I have not deſcrved this fare,” And ther 
turning to the judge, made the moſt pathetic Selen 
tian ot her innocence. Henry, not ſatistied with , 
cruel vengeance, was reſolved entirely to an] ! 
riage with Anne Boleyn, and to declare her id 
timate : he recalled to his memory, that a li: er 
her appearance in the Engliſh court, ſome attach 
had been acknowledged between her and the call , 
Northumberland, then lord Piercy ; and he now ow. 
tioned the nobleman with regard to theſe engagement 
Northumberland took an oath before the tuo arc . 
biſhops, that no contract or promiſe of marriage had 
ever paſſed between them: he received the facramerr 
upon it, before the duke of Norfolk aid others of te 
privy council; and this ſolemn act he accompanied Wich 
the moſt ſolemn proteſtations of veracity. The queen 
however, was ſhaken by menaces of executing the en- 
rence againſt her in its greateſt rigour, and was pre- 
vailed on to confeſs in court fore lawful impcdiment ts 
her marriage with the king. The afllicted priimate why 
lat as judge, thought himſelf obliged by this coniefſion 
to pronounce the marriage null and invalid. The oueca 
now prepared for ſuffering the death to which Ke was 
ſentenced. She ſent her laſt meſſage to the king, and 
acknowledged the obligations which the oed him, in 
thus uniformly continuing his endeavours fur her ad- 
vancement: © From a private gentlewoman, ſhe ſad, 
<« he had firſt made her a marchioneſs, then a cueen, 
and now, ſince he could raiſe her no higher in this 
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his general judgement-ſeat, where both you and my felt un 
ſhortly appear, and in whofe judgement J doubt not ( wnatio- 
ever the world may think of me) mine innocezce thall be 
openly known and ſufficiently cleared. 

My laſt and only requeſt ſhall be, | 
bear the burden of your Grace's diſpleaſure, and that it may 
not touch the innocent ſouls of thoſe poor gentlemen who, (4 
I underſtand) are likewiſe in ſtrait impriſonment for my lake. 
If ever I have found favour in your ſight, if ever the name ot 
Anne Boleyn hath been pleaſing in your cars, then let me 
obtain this requeſt, and I will fo leave to trouble your race 
any farther, with mine carneſt prayers to the Trinity to have 
your Grace in his good keeping, and to direct you in all Vet 
actions. From my doleful priton in the Tower, this 642 dt 


May; 


that myſcl{ may only 


wWite, 


have a lawful trial, and let not iny ſworn enemies fit as my 
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„ Your mot loval and cycr faithfu: * 
- * ; 
© ANNE Vetus, 


ce world, 


s ſending her to be a faint in Heaven.“ 
en renewed the proteſtations of her innocence, 

She oy ; \ended her daughter to his care. Before the 
un = he Tower, and all who approached her, 
leuten at ho Ike declarations ; and continued to be- 
ſhe ſelf with her uſual ſerenity, and even with 
have chess « The executioner,”” ſhe ſaid to the heu- 
N. a | hear, very expert; and my neck is very 
. gender! upon which the graſped it in her hand, and 

led. When brought, however, to the ſcaffold, on 
ſr £ th of May, ſhe ſottened her tone a little with re- 
ak 4 her proteſtations of innocence, She probably 
reflected that the obſtinacy of queen Catharine, and her 
oppoſition to the king's will, had much alienated him 
om the lady Mary: her own material concern, there- 
Gre, for Elizabeth, prevailed in theſe laſt moments, 
over that indignation which the unjuſt {ſentence by which 
we ſuffered, naturally excited in her. She ſaid, “ That 
„te was come to die, as ſhe was ſentenced by the 
« hw: the would accuſe none, nor fay any thing of 
« the ground upon which ſhe was judged. She 
raved heartily for the king; called him © a moſt mer- 
« ciful and gentle prince; and acknowledged ce that 
« he had always been to her a good and gracious ſove- 
« :eion;” and if any one ſhould think proper to can- 
vaſs her cauſe, {he deſired them © to judge the beſt *,” 
She was beheaded by the executioner of Calais, who 
was ſent for as more expert than any in England. Her 
body was negligently thrown into a common cheſt of 
elm-tree, made to hold arrows; and was buried in the 
Tower of London f. 
The lady Mary now thought of reconciling herſelf 
to the king, who, beſides other cauſes of diſguſt, had 
been offended with her on account of the part which 
ſhe had taken in her mother's quarrel. Her advances 
were not at firſt received ; and Henry exacted from her 
ſome farther proofs of ſubmiſſion and obedience : he 
required this young princels, then about twenty years 
of age, to adopt his theological tenets ; to acknowledge 
his ſupremacy ; to renounce the pope ; and to own her 
mother's marriage to be unlawtul and ince{tuous. Theſe 
points were of hard digeſtion with the princeſs ; but 
after ſome delays, and even refuſals, ſhe was ar laſt pre- 
veiled on to write a letter to her father, containing her 
alſent to the articles required of her: upon waich the 
was received into favour, But notwithſtanding the re- 
turn of the king's affection to the iſſue of his firſt mar- 
riage, he diveſted not himſelf of kindneſs towards the 
laly Elizabeth; and the new queen, who was bleſt with 
2 ſingular [weetneſs of diſpoſition, diſcovered ſtrong 
proots of attachment towards her. 
Tae king now imagined it neceſſary to ſummon a new 
parlament ; which was accordingly done on the 8th of 
June; and he, here, in his ſpeech, made a merit to his 
propie, that, notwithſtanding che misfortunes attending 
his two former marriages, he had been induced, tor their 
good, to venture on a third. The ſpeaker received 
this profeſſion with ſuitable gratitude; and he took 
thence occaſion to praiſe the king for his wonderful gifts 
of grace and nature: he compared him, for juſtice and 
prudence, to Solomon; for ſtrength and fortitude, to 
dampſon; and for beauty and comelineſs, to Abſalom. 

ne king very humbly replicd, by the mouth of the 
er. That he diſavowed thele praites ; ſince, if 

& were really poſleſſed of ſuch endowments, they 
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" Burnet, vol. 1. p. 205. 
4 8 of this unfortunate queen, ſays Hume, 
the vie Os y be called in queſtion. Henry himſeif, in 
=P rs his rage, knew not whom to accule as her 
1 ugh he imputed guilt to her brother, and four 
The whole Ho ie was able to bring proof againſt none of chem. 
a. Kin er ol her conduct forbids us to aſcribe o her 
"Fri oy 290 acter, ſuch as is implicd in the king S ac- 
5 Nag I been fo loſt to all prudence and tenſe of 
au eee, have expoſed herſelf to detection, and afrorded 
the moi 1 3 evidence againſt her. But the king made 
<tual apology for her, by marrying Jane Seymour 
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« were the gift of Almighty God only.“ Henry found 
that the parliament was no leſs ſubmiſſive in deeds, than 
complaiĩſant in their expreſſions, and that they would go 
the ſame lengths as the former, in gratifying even his 
moſt lawleſs paſſions. His divorce from Anne Boleyn 
was ratified ; that queen and all her accomplices were 
attainted ; the iſſue of both his former marriages were 
declared illegitimate, and it was even made treaſon to 
aſſert the legitimacy of either of them; to throw any 
ſlander upon the preſent king, queen, or their iſſue, was 
ſubjected to the ſame penalty ; the crown was ſettled on 
the king's iſſue by Jane Seymour, or any ſubſequent 
wife; and incaſe he ſhould die without children, he was 
empowered, by his will or letters patent, to diſpoſe of 
the crown. Whoever, being required, refuſed to an- 
ſwer upon oath to any article of this act of ſettlement, 
was declared to be guilty of treaſon ; and by this clauſe 
a ſpecies of political inquiſition was eſtabliſhed in the 
kingdom, as well as the accufations of treaſon multi- 
plied to an unreaſonable degree. The king was alſo 
empowered to confer on any one, by his will or letters 
patent, any caſtles, honours, liberties, or franchiſes ; 
words which might have been extended to the diſmem- 
bering of the kingdom, by the erection of principalities 
and independent juriſdictions. It was allo, by another 
act, made treaſon to marry, without the king's conſent, 
any princeſs related in the firſt degree to the crown. 
This act was occaſioned by the dilcovery of a deſign 
formed by Thomas Howard, brother of the duke of 
Norfolk, to eſpouſe the lady Margaret Douglas, niece 
to the Ring, by his ſiſter the queen of Scots and the 
earl of Angus. Howard, as well as the young lady, 
was committed to the Tower. She recovered her li- 
berty ſoen aſter ; but he died in confinement. - An act 
of attainder paſſed againſt him this ſeſſion of parliament. 

By this parh1iment the king, or any of his ſucceſſors, 
was empowered to repeal or annul, by letters patent, 
whatever act of parliament had been paſſed before he 
was four and twenty years of age : whoever maintained 
the authority of the biſhop of Rome, or endeavoured in 
any manner to reſtore it in England, was ſubjected to 
the penalty of a premunre ; that is, his goods were for- 
ſeited, and he was put out of the protection of the law. 
And any perſon who poſſeſſed any office, eccleſiaſtical 
or civil, or received any grant or charter from the 
crown, and yet retuſed to renounce the pope by oath, 
was declared to be guilty of treaſon, The renunciation 
preſcribed runs in the ſtyle of © So help me God, all 
« ſaints, and the holy evangeliſts S.“ The pope, hear- 
ing of Anne Boleyn's diſgrace and death, had hoped 
that the door was opened to a reconciliation, and had 
been making ſome advances to Henry: but this was the 
reception he met with. Henry was now become re- 
gardleſs of papal c<ntures ; and finding a great increaſe 
of authority, as well as of revenue, to accrue from his 
quarrel with Rome, he was determined to perſevere in 
his preſent meaſures. This parliament allo, even more 
than any foregoing, convinced him how much he com- 
manded the reſpect of his ſubjects, and what confidence 
he might repole in them. 

The complaiſance of the convocation, which fat at 
the ſame time with the parliament, encouraged him in 
his reſolution of breaking entirely with the court of 
Rome. There was ſecretly a great diviſion of ſenti- 
ments in the minds of this allembiy ; and as the zeal of 
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the very day after her execution, His impatience to gratify 
this new paſhon, cauſed him to forget all regard to decency; 
and his cruel heart was not ſoſtened a moment by the bloody 
cataſtrophe of a perſon who had tv long been the object of his 
moſt tender affections. 

+ The parliament, in annulling the king's marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, gives this as a reaſon, “ For that his highneſs 
« had cholen to wite the excellent and virtuous lady Jane, who 
for her convenient years, cxccllent beauty, and pureneſs of 
« fleſh and blood, would be apt, God willing, to conceive 
« jflue by his highneſs.” 
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the reformers had been augmented by ſome late ſuc- 
ceſſes, the reſentment of the catholics was no leſs ex- 
cited by their fears and loſſes : but the authority of the 
king kept every one ſubmiſſive and ſilent ; and the new- 
aſſumed prerogative, the ſupremacy, reſtrained even 
the moſt furious movements of theological rancour. 
Cromwell preſided as vicar-general; and though the 
catholic party expected that, on the fall of queen Anne, 
his authority would receive a great ſhock, they were 
gz to find him ſtill maintain the ſame credit as 
before. The church in general was averſe to the re- 
formation; ; and the lower houſe of convocation framed 
a liſt of opinions, in the whole ſixty- ſeven , which they 
pronounced erroneous, and which was a en of 
principles, ſome held by the ancient Lollards, others by 
the modern proreſtants, or Goſpellers, as they were 
ſometimes called. The convocation came at laſt, after 
ſome debate, to decide articles of faith; and their tenets 
were of as motley a kind as the affembly itſelt, or ra- 
ther as the king's ſyſtem of theology, by which they 
were reſolved entirely to ſquare their principles. I hey 
determined the ſtandard of faith to conſiſt in the Scrip- 
tures and the three creeds, the Apoſtolic, Nicene, and 
Athanaſian; and this article was a ſignal victory to the 
reformers : auricular confeſſion and penance were ad- 
mitted, a doctrine agreeable to the catholics: no men- 
tion was made of marriage, extreme unction, confirm- 
ation, or holy orders, as ſacraments; and in this omil- 
ſion the influence of the proteſtants appeared: the real 
preſence was alerted conformabiy to the ancient doc- 
trine: the terms of acceptance were eſtablithed to be 
the merits of Chriſt, and the mercy and good pleaſure 
of God, ſuitably to the new principles. 50 far the two 
lects ſeem to have made a fair partition, by alternately 
ſharing the ſeveral clauſes. In traming the iubſequent 
article: 5, each of them ſeems to have thrown in its in- 
gredient. The catholics prevailed in aſſerting, that the 
ule of images was warranted by Scripture ; the protei- 
tants, in warning the people againſt Klolatry, and the 
abuſe of theſe ſenſible repreſentations. The ancient 
ſaith was adopted 1 in maintaining the expedient of pr aying 
to ſaints; the late innovations in rejecting the peculiar 
pat ronage of ſaints to any trad c. profeſſion, or courle 
of action. The former rites of 
holy water, and the ceremonies practiled on Aſh- Wed- 
neſday, Palm-Sunday, Good-l riday, and other feſti- 
val: „ Were till maintained ; but the new refinements, 
which made light of theſe inſtitutions, were alto adopted, 
by the convocation's denying that they had any inune- 
diate power of remitting fin, and by its aſſerting that 
their ſole merit conſiſted in promoting pious and devout 
diſpoſitions in the mind. But the article, with regard 
to Purgatory, contains the molt curious Jargon, ambi- 
guity, and heſitation, ariſing om the mixture of Op- 
poHire tenets.” It was to this purpoſe 7; “ Since, ac- 
cording to due order of charity, and the book of Mac- 
cabees, and divers ancient authors, it is a very good 
and charitable deed to pray for ſouls de parted; and 
ſince ſuch a practice has been maintained in the church 
from the beginning; all biſhops and teachers ſhould in- 
ItrTuc > the people not to be gricved for the continuance 
of the ſame. But ſince the place where departed ſouls 
are retained, before they reach Paradiic, as well as the 
nature of their pains, is Jeit uncertain by Scripture; all 
ſuch queſtions are to be ſubmitted to God, to whole 


With the vicar-general concurred Cranmer the primate, 
Latimer, biſhop of Worceſter; SHAXCON, of daliſbury; Hilley, 
of Rochetter Fox, of Hereford; and Barlow, of St. David's. 
The oppolite faction was headed by Lee, archbiſhop of Vork; 
Srokell. „ biitop of London; Tonital, of Durham; Gardiner, 
of Wincheſter j Longland, of Lincolu; Sherbone,, of Chi- 
cheſter; Nix, of Norwich; and Kite, of Carliſle. The 
armer party, by their oppolition to the pope, ſeconded the 
4mb:tion and love of power: the latter party, by unun— 
__ the ancient theological tenets, were more conformabie 

) his tlpcculative principles and both of thein had alternaicly 
advantage of gaining on his humour, by Winch he was more 
TV CT Dt] than by either of thele moves 
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Theſe articles, when framed by the convocation, » 
corrected by the king, were ſubſcribed by every 3 on 
ber of that aſſembly ; while, perhaps, neither the: . 
throughout the whole kingdo! m, could one n 
found, except Henry himſelf, who had 
ciſely theſe very doctrines and op! inions. 
there be not any contradiction in the tenets a Dore 
tioned, it had happe ned in England, as in all cl, 
countries, where factious diviſions have Place 
creed was embraced by each party ; few neuters wi 
to be found, The proteſta; ts all of them carried the, 
oppoſition to Rome tarther than thc aer articles: none q 
the catholics went ſo far. And the king, by being able 
to retain the nation in ſuch a delicate me. dium, diſ 
the utmoſt power of an imperious deſpotiſen, of which 
any hiſtory furniſhes an exa umplc. To change the el 
gion of a country, even when ſeconded by a a party, 
one of the moit perilous enterprizes which any reren 
can attempt, and oſten proves the moſt deltrutiive ts 
royal authority. But Henry was able to ſet the politic 
machine in that furious movet nent, and yet regulate ard 
even ſtop its career: and he m- de every vote of | 
Parliament and convocation ſubſerv: ent, not on! to þ 
intereſts and paſſions, but even to his greateſ caprices, 
nay, to his moſt refined ſubtiltics. 

'The concurrence of theſe two national aſe mhle 
ſerved to increaſe the king's power over the prop! 
ana raiſed him to a greater "authority, than any prince in 
Europe was ever able to attain. But there arc cert; 
bounds beyond which the moſt ſlaviſh ſubmiſſion cannor 
be extended. All the late innovations, particularly the 
diflolution of the ſmaller monaſteries, and the imnune; 
danger to which all the ret were expoted, had bred di- 
content among the people, and had diſpoſed them to 
revolt. The "expelled monks, Wandering about the 
country, excited bot h the pity and compallion of men; 
and as the ancient religion took hold of the oP ulace by 
powerful motives {uited to vulgar PRE v, it was: 
nov that it was Droug dit into apparent Haza! mes to rale 
thc ſtrongeſt zeal in its favour. Diſcontents had ever 
reached tome of the nobthry and gentry, 
had founded the monaſteries, and v 10 placed 
in choſe inſtitutions, as well a as rea # xe fore benefit from 
them, by the proviſions which they afforded them tor 
their younger children. The more ſuperſtitious wer 
intereſted tor the ſouls of their forefathers, which, ther 
belived, muſt now lie during many ages in the torments 
of purgatory, for want of maſſes to relieve them. l. 
ſeemed unjuſt to abolith pious inſtitutions for the fault, 
real or pretended, oi individuals. Even the m oft mo- 
derate and reaſonable deemed it ſomewhat ing uitous 5 
that men who had been invited into a courſe of lite by a 
the laws human and divine, which prevailed in te! 2 
country, ſhould be turned out of their doſfelten, 3 125 
ſo little care be taken of their future ſubſiſtence. An 
when it was obſerved, that the rapacity and bribery 0: 
the commiſſioners and others, employed in vititing dae 
monaiteties, inte: cepted much of the profits refulin 
from theſe confiſcations, it tended greatly to were in 0 
general diſcontent. But tlic people did not break ney 
open ſedition, till the complaints of the fecular clerg 
concurred with thoſe of the regular. As Cromwell“ 
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The firſt riſing was in 1 ancointhre, It was headed by 
Ir Mackrel, prior of Barlings, who was diſguiſed like 
een mechanic, and who bore the name of Captain 
Cobler . They acknowledged the king to be the 


ſudreme nead of the church of England; but they com- 


Lined of ſuppreſſing the monaſteries, of evil coumſel— 
rs, of prrſons meanly born raiſed to dignity, of the 
danger to which the ſewels and plate of their Parochial 
churches were expoſed: and they prayed the king to 
conſult the nobility of the realm concerning the redreſs 
of thete grievances. Henry was little diipoſed to en- 
tertain apprehentions Of danger, elpeciatly trom a low 
multitude, whom he deſpiſed. He {ent forces againſt 
he rebels under the command ot the duke of Suffolk; 
ind be returned them a very ſharp anſwer to their pe- 
frion. There were ſome gentry, whom the populace 
had conſtrained to take part with them, and who kept a 
ſecret correſpondencet with Suffolk. They informed 
him, that reſentment againſt the King's reply was the 
clef cauſe which retained the malecontents in arms, anc 
that a milder an{wer would probably ſuppreis the rebel- 
ion. Henry had levied a great force at London, with 
hich he was preparing to march againſt the rebels; 
11d being ſo well ſupported by power, he thought that, 
without loling his dignity, he might now ſhew them 
Ove greater condeſcenſion. He ſent a new proclama- 
tion, requiring them to return to their obedience, with 
ſecret aſſurances of pardon. 'T his expedient had its ei- 
ſect: the populace was di:;peried : Mackrel, and fome 
of their leaders, fell into the king's hands, and were 
executed: the greater part of the muintude retired 
peaceably to their vival occupations : a fe of the more 
obltinate fied to the north, where they joined the infur- 
tectiop that was raiſed in thoſe parts. 

Thote who had role in the north, as they were more 
numerous, were alfo on other accounts, more formidable 
than thoſe of Lincolnſhire ; becauſe the people were 
there more accuſtomed to arms. and becaule of their 
vicinity to the Scots, who might take advantage of 
theſe diforders, One Alke, a gentleman, had taken 
the command of them, and he poſſeſſed the art of go- 
verning the populace . The carl of Shrewthury raiied 
ome forces, though without anv commiſſion, in order 
to oppole the rebels. The carl of Cumberland repulſed 
tem from his caſtle of Skipton: Sir Ralph Evers de- 
Ended Scarborongh Caſtle againſt them: Courtney, 
marquis of Exeter, the king's coufin-german, obeyed 
orders from court, and levied troops. The earls of 
Huntingdon, Derby, and Rutland, 1mitated his exam- 
Je. The rebels, however, prevailed in taking both 
Hil! and Vork: they had laid ſiege to Pontefract- 
Cattle, into which the archbiſhop of York and lord 
7 Arc! had thrown themſclves. Ir was ſoon furren- 


celeb dem; and the prelate and nobleman, who ſe— 
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ec WHDEO WECETS to The inſurrestion, ſeemed to yield 
de terce inpoſtd on them, and ined the rebels. 
& Noitoik was appointed general of the king's 
res agel the northern rebels; and as he headed the 
8 Court which ſupported che a11.:cnt rehgion, he 
ds allo lulpectecdd 01 bearing tome favuur to the caule 
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te which he cxerciſed being ſo new, ſo abſolute, 
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which he was ſent to oppoſe. His prudent conduct, 
however, ſeems to acquit him of this imputation. Le 
encamped near Doncaſter, together with the earl of 
Shrewſbury ; and as his army ſcarcely exceeded five 
thouſand men, he made choice of a poſt where he had 
a river in front, the ford of which he purpoſed to defend 
againſt the rebels. They had intended to attack him in 
the morning ; but during the night there fell ſuch violent 
rains as rendered the river impaſſable; and Norfolk 
witely laid hold of the opportunity to enter into treaty 
with them. In order to open the door for negocia 

tion, he ſent them a herald ; whom Aſke, their leader, 
received with great ceremony ; he himſelf” fitting in a 
chair of ſtate, with the archbiſhop of York on one 
hand, and lord D' Arcy on the other. It was agreed, 
that two gentle men ſhould be diſpatched to tlie King with 
propolais from the rebels; and Henry purpoſely de- 
layed giving an anſwer, and allured them with hopes of 
entire ſatisfaction, in expectation that neceſſity would 
ſoon oblige them to diſperſe themſelves. Being in- 
formed that his artitice had in a great meaſure ſucceeded, 
ne required them inſtantly to lay down their arms, and 
| DIME to mercy; promising 2 pardon to all except fix 
$ whom he named, ant fur When he 

| 


* 


reſerved to him. 
ſelf the power of naming. But though che greater part 
of the rebels had gone home for want of {ubſiltence, 
they had entered into the moſt ſolemn engagements to 
return to their ſtandards, in cafe the king's anſwer 
{hould not prove ſatisfactory. Nortolk, therefore, ſoon 
found himicit in the ſame difficulty as before ; and he 
opened again a negociation with the leaders of the mul- 
titude. He engaged them to fend three hundred per- 
{ons to Doncaſter, with propoſals for an accommoda- 
tion; and he hopec to low the ſeeds of diſſention among 
{0 great a number. Aſke himſelf had intended to be 
one of the deputies, and he required a hoſtage for his 
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ſecurity ; but the King, when conſulted, replied, that 
he knew no gentlemar., or other whom he efteemed fo 
little, as to put him in pledge for ſuch a villain. - The 
demands of the revel; were lo exorbitant, that Norfolk 
rejected them; and they prepared again to decide the 
conteſt by arms. They were as formidable as ever, 
both by their nuraber and ſpirit ; and, notwithſtanding 
the ſinall river which lay hetween them and the royal 
army, Norfolk had great reaſon to dread tie effects of 
their fury. But while they were preparing e paſs the 
ford, rain fell a ſecond time in fuch abundance, as made 
it impracticable tor them to execute their deſign; and 
the populace, partly reduced to neceſſity by want of 
proviſions, partly ſtruck with ſuperſtition at being thus 
again diſappointed by the fame accident, ſuddenly diſ- 
pericd themielves. The duke of Norfolk, who had 
received power for that end, forwarded the diſperſion 
by the promiſe of a general amneſty ; and the king ra- 
tified this act of clemency. He publiſhed, however, 
on the gth of December, a maniteſto againſt the rebels, 
and an anſwer to their complaints; in which he em- 
ployed a very lotty ſtile, ſuited to fo haughty a monarch. 
He told them, that they ought no more to pretend 
giving a judgement with regard to government, than a 
blind man with regard to colours: * And we,” he 
added, © with our whole council, think it right ſtrange 
« that ye, who be but brutes and inexpert folk, do 
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ſome prieſts marched betore in the habits of their order, car- 
rying crofies in their hands: in their banners was woven a 
crucifix, with the repreſentation of a chalice and of the five 
wounds of Chriſt: they wore on their fleeve an emblem of the 
five wounds, with the name of Jeſus wrought in the middle: 
they all made oatn, that they had entered into the pilgrimage 
of grace from no other motive than their love to God, their 
care of the king's perſon and iſſue, their deſire of purifying the 
nobility, of driving bateborn perſons from about the King, of 
reſtoring the church, and of ſuppreſſing hereſy. Allured by 
theſe fair pretences, about forty thouſand men from the coun- 
ties of York, Durham, Lancaſter, and thole northern pro- 
vinces, flocked to their ſtandard; and their zeal, no leis than 
their numbers, inſpired the court with apprehenſions. 
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te take upon you to appoint us, who be meet or not | 


ce for our council.“ 

This pacification did not ſeem likely to be of long 
continuance ; for Norfolk was ordered to keep his army 
together, and to march into the northern parts, in or- 
der to exact a general ſubmiſſion. Lord D'Arcy, as 
well as Aſke, was ſent for to court; and the former, 
upon his refuſal or delay to appear, was thrown into 


priſon. Every place was full of jealouſy and com- 
plaints. A new inſurrection broke out in 1537, headed 


by Muſerave and Tilby ; and the rebels beſieged Car- 
lille with eight thouſand men. Being repulſed by that 
city, they were encountered in their retreat by Norfolk, 
who put them to flight; and having made priſoners of 
all their officers except Muſgrave, who elcaped, he in- 
ſtantly put them to death by martial law, to the number 
cf ſeventy perſons. An attempt made by Sir Francis 
Bigot and Halam to ſurprize Hull, met with no better 
ſucceſs; and ſeveral other riſings were ſuppreſſed by the 
vigilance of Norfolk. The king, enraged by theſe 
multiplied revolts, was determined not to adhere to the 
general pardon which he granted; and from a move- 
ment of his uſual violence, he made the innocent ſuffer 
for the guilty. Norfolk, by commands from his maſ- 
ter, ſpread the royal banner, and wherever he thought 
proper, executed martial law in the puniſhment of ot- 
fenders. Beſides Aſke, leader of the firſt inſurrection, 
Sir Robert Conſtable, Sir John Bulmer, Sir Thomas 
Piercy, Sir Stephen Hamilton, Nicholas Tempeſt, 
Willlam Lumley, and others, were thrown. into priton ; 
and molt of them were condemned and executed, Lord 
Huſſey was found guilty as an accomplice in the inſur- 
rection of Lincolnſhire, and was executed at Lincoln. 
Lord D'Arcy, though he pleaded compulſion, and ap- 
pealed for his juſtification to a long life ſpent in the ſer- 
vice of the crown, was beheaded on Tower-Hill *. 
Being now ſatiated with punithing the rebels, the king 
publithed a new general pardon, to which he taithtully 
adhered ; and he erected by parent a court of juſtice at 
York, tor deciding law-ſuits in the northern counties: 
a demand which had been made by the revels. 

Not long after, on the 12th of October, the queen 
was delivered of a fon, who was baptized by the name 
of Edward. But the birth of this ton coſt the queen 
her life, for ſhe died two days after f. But a ſon had 
ſo long been ardently wiſhed for by Henry, and was 
now become ſo neceſſary, in order to prevent diſputes 
with regard to the ſucceſſion, after the acts declaring 
the two prince ſſes illegitimate, that the king's affliction 
was drowned in his joy, and he expreſſed great ſatisfac- 
tion on the occaſion. The prince, not ſix days old, 
was created prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, and 
carl of Cheſter. Sir Edward Seymour, the queen's 
brother, formerly made lord Beauchamp, was raiſed to 
the dignity of carl of Hertford. Sir William Fitz- 

Villams, high admiral, was created carl of Southamp- 
ton; Sir William Paulet, lord St. John; Sir John 
Ruſſel, lord Rullel. 

The ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, and the birth of a 
ion, as they confirmed Henry's authority at home, in- 
creaſed his conſideration among foreign princes, and 
made his alliance be courted by all parues. He main- 
tained, however, a neutrality in the wars, between 
Charles and Francis; and though inclned more to fa- 
vour the latter, he determined not to incur, without 
neceſlity, either hazard or expence on his account. A 
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* Before his execution, he accuſed Norfolk of having ſe— 
cretly encouraged the rebels; but Henry, cither ſentible of 
that nobleman's ſervices, and convinced of his tidelity or 
afraid to offend one of ſuch extenſive and great capacity, re- 
jected the information, n 

+ Thus Rapin, book xv. and Hume, ch. xxXI. But ſhe 
was delivered at Hampton-Court, and died on the 24th of 
October, according to a journal that was written by Cecil, 
which ſays, that ſhe died twelve days after Edward's birth: 
and 10 1t is in the Herald's Office. 


| Collier, vol. 11, p. 143. From the Cott. Lib, Clcopa- 
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truce, concluded in 1530, between theſe potentat 
and afterwards prolonged for ten years, freed him * 
all anxiety on account of his ally, and re-eſtabliſh, 
Europe in a {tate of peace. 85 
The king continued deſirous of cementing a unio 
with the German proteſtants; and for that purpoſe te 
lent Chriſtopher Mount to a congreſs which the; bel 
at Brunſwick; but that miniſter made no great progreſs 
in his negociation. The princes withed to know : 5 
were the articles in their conteſſion wv hich Henry 45 
liked ; and they feat new ambaſtadors to him, who nad 
orders both to negociate and to diſpute, I hey endea- 
voured to convince the king, that he was guilty gf 3 
miſtake in adminiſtering the Euchariſt in one Kind only 
in allowing private maſſes, and in requiring the Golibacy 
ot the clergy Þ. Henry would by no means acknoy, 
ledge any error in theſe particulars ; and was difpjcaled 
that they thould pretend to preſcribe rules to to grex a 
monarch and theologian, He found arguments and 
ſyllogilms enough to defend his cauſe; and he dignifled 
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the ambaſlador without coming to any concluſion. Pe 


became jealous alſo leſt his own tubjects ſhould queſtiga 
his tenets, and therefore he uſed great precaution 10 
publiſhing that tranſlation of the Scripture which ws 
finiſhed this year Q. 

Henry's profuſion made him always in want of money; 
and therefore he determined the ſuppreſion ot the 
greater monaſteries, The preſent opportunity ſeemed 
favourable for that enterprize, while the {uppref} 
the late rebellion fortified and increaſed the rova! antho. 
rity ; and as ſome of the abbots were ſuſpected ol hav- 
ing encouraged the inſurrection, and of correſponding 
with the rebels, the king's reſentment was farther n. 
cited by that motive. A new viſitation was appointed 
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of all the monaſteries in England; and a pretence ons 
being wanted for their ſuppreſſion, it was ealy for a 
prince, poſſeſſed of tuch unlimited power, and 1econd- 
ing the preſent humour of a great part of the nation, i 
find or feign one. Ihe abbots and monks knew the 
danger to which they were expoſed ; and having lcarned, 
by the example of the lefler monaſteries, that nothing 
could withſtand the king's will, they were moſt oi them 
induced, in expectation of better treatment, to make 4 
voluntary reſignation of their houſes. Where promiles 
failed of cficct, menaces, and even extreme violence, 
were employed; and as ſeveral of the abbats fince tie 
breach with Rome had been named by the court wich a 
view to this event, the king's intentions were the more 
caſily effected. Some alſo, having ſecretly embraced 
the doctrine of the reformation, were glad to be reed 
from their vows ; and on the whole, the deſign was con- 
ducted with ſuch ſucceſs, that in leſs than two years tte 
king had got poſſeſſion of all the revenues belonging to 
the various monaſteries, In ſeveral places, Particularly 
in the county of Oxford, great intcreſt was made to pre- 
ſerve ſome convents of women, who, as they lved n 
the moſt irreproachable manner, juitly merited, It Was 
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bly thought that cheſe ancient efabliihments wouls be 
the ſooner {orectten, if no remains of them of any Nn 
were allowed to jubſiſt in the kingdom. | 

In order to reconcile the people to this great 1 2 
tion, ſtories were propagated of the Jdereſtabic ves : 
the friars in many ot the convents ; and great care W“ 
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tra, E. 5 fol. 173. 3 
$ He would vily allow a copy of it to be depolites W 5 

pariſh churches, where it was fixed by a chain And, os 5 

care to inform the people by a prockmation, © TH wat 

« dulgence was not the eftcct of his duty, bat oh 

and his liberality to them; who therefore motild ue i! 

« derately, tor the increaſe of virtue, not ct! 

« dered that no man ſhould read the bible ene 

„ turb the pricit while he ſang mats, nor proc 
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ſelame thoſe whom the court had determined 
_” The reliques allo, and other ſuperſtitions, 
af we o long been the object of the people's ve- 
—_— 2 expoſed to their ridicule ; and the reli- 
nerat” no leſs bent on exterior obſervances and 
N N was encouraged in this new direction “*. 
5 1 pears that the king at different times ſuppreſſed 
00 red and forty-five monaſteries - of which tw-enty- 
et had abbots that enjoyed a feat in parliament. 
_— colleges WETE demoliſhed in feveral counties; 
_ \auſand, three hundred, and ſeventy-four chantries 
15. 155 chapels; a hundred and ten hoſpitals. The 
whole revenue of theſe eſtabhſhments amounted to one 
hundred and ſixty- one thouſand, one hundred pounds. 
It is worthy of obſervation, that all the lands and poſ- 
ſeſnons, and revenues Of England, had a little before this 
«riod been rated at four millions a year 3 ſo chat the 
revenues of the monks, even comprehending the leſſer 
monaſteries, did not excecd the twentieth part of the 
national income: a ſum vaſtly inferior to what is com- 
monly apprehended. The lands belonging to the con- 
vents were uſually let at a very low rent; and the far- 
mers, who regarded themſelves as a ſpecies of proprie- 
tors, took always care to renew their leaſes before they 
expired, Great murmurs were every where excited on 
account of theſe violences; and men much queſtioned 
whether priors and monks, who were only truſtees or 
tenants for lite, could, by any deed, however voluntary, 
transfer to the king the entire property of their eſtates, 
In order to reconcile the people to ſuch mighty inno- 
vations, they were told that the king would never 
thenceforth have occaſion to levy taxes, but would be 
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Among theſe reliques we ſhall enumerate a few: Our 
Lady's Girdle was ſhewn in eleven places, and her milk in 
eight. The felt of St. Thomas of Lancaſter, a remedy for tlie 
bead- ach; tne pen- knife and boots of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, and a piece of his ſhirt, much reverenced by women 
with child; the coals that roaſted St. Laurence; two or three 
heads of St. Urſula, Malchus's ear, and the pairing of St. 
Edmund's nails; the image of an angel with one wing, which 
brought hither the ſpear's head that pierced Chriſt's ſiae; an 
image of Our Lady with a taper in her hand, which burnt nine 
years together without waſting, till one forſwearing himlelt 
thereon, it went out, 2nd was now found to be but a piece of 
wood, The crucifix of Boxley in Kent, commonly called the 
rood of grace, was a famous impoſture, to Which many pil- 
grimages were made, being contrived ſo as to be able by the 
help of ſprings to roll the eyes, and move the lips, to bow, to 
ſhaze the head, hands, and feet. It was ſhewed publicly at 

au.'s Croſs by John, biſhop of Rocheſter ; and after a ſer- 
mon upon it, there broken in pieces. Another great impoſ- 
ture was at Hales, in Glouceſterſhire, where the blood of 
Curiſt brought from Jeruſalem, was ſhewed in a chryſtal vial, 
and was faid to have this property, that if a man was in a mor- 
tl 2, and not abſolved, he could not ſee it. "Therefore every 
man that came to behold this miracle was forced to continue 
to make preſents, till he bribed Heaven to give him the ſight 
cl lo bleſſed a relic. This was now ditcovercd to be the 
blood of a duck renewed every week, and the one tide of the 
Vaal was ſo thick that there was no ſeeing through it, but the 
oner was tranſparent, It was fo placed near tne altar, that 
on un a {ecret place behind could turn which fide he pleaſed 
outwards, There was brought out of Wales a huge image of 
8 called Darvel Gatheren, which ſerved for fuel to burn 


de #71ar Forreſt, who adviſed people in confeſlion not to be- 
ieve the King 


A, 'S ſupremacy. Beſides which, the images of Our 
wly >> Bat 4 4x oY 
N Walſingham, of Ipſwich, of Penriſe, of Iſlington, 


who + of Oſulſton, called otherwiſe Mr. John "Thorne; 
_ bw N ſhut up the devil in a boot, and many others, 
"Tak gp a 4 urnt. Herbert, p. 213. But of all the inſtru- 
2 Rain ent Toperſiitions no one was ſo zealoutly deſtroyed 
was © Cane - homas a Becket, commonly called St. Tho— 
zealous Jof mn . This ſaint owed his canonization to the 
and on E which he had made for clerical privileges; 
the hi ere alſo the monks had extremely encouraged 
Were the oe Pg Images towards his tomb; and numberleſs 
"ene -= 4 Which they pretended his reliques virought 
Nui 1 = vous Votaries, | l'hey raiſed his body once a 
Which wa e which this ceremony was performed, 
7 S Called the day of his tranſlation, was a general ho- 
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of Very fiftieth year there was celebrated a jubilee to his 
wur, Which |] 


alted fifteen days“ plenary indulyencics were 
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able, from the abbey lands alone, to bear during war, 
as well as peace, the whole charges of government. 
While ſuch topics were employed to appeaſe the popu- 
lace, Henry took an effectual method of intereſting the 
nobility and gentry in the ſucceſs of his meaſures: he 
either made a gift of the revenues of convents to his 
favourites and courtiers, or told them at low prices, or 
exchanged them for other lands on very diladvantageous 
terms . 

Excluſive of the lands poſſeſſed by the monaſteries, 
the regular clergy enjoyed a conſiderable part of the 
benefices of England, and of the tithes annexed to them; 
and theſe were allo transferred to the crown, and by 
that means paſſed into the hands of laymen: an abuſe 
which many zealous churchmen regarded as the moſt 
criminal ſacrilege. The monks were formerly much at 
their eaſe in England, and enjoyed revenues which ex- 
ceeded the regular and ſtated expence of the houſe . 

The intelligence of thele acts of violence was received 
with indignation at Rome; and it may be caſily ima- 
gined, how much the eccleſiaſtics of that court, who 
had ſo long kept the world in ſubjection by high ſound- 
ing epithets, and by holy execrations, would now vent 


their rhetoric againſt the character and conduct of 


Henry. The pope was at laſt incited to publiſh the 
bull which had been paſted againſt that monarch; and 
in a public manner he delivered over his foul to the 
devil, and his dominions to the firſt invader. He was 
often reproached with his refemblance to the emperor 
Julian, whom it was ſaid he imitated in his apoſtacy 
and learning, though he fell ſhort of him in morals. 
Henry could diſtinguiſh in ſome of the libels the ſtyle 
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then granted to all that viſited his tomb; and a hundred thou- 
ſand pilgrims have been regiſtered at a time in Canterbury. 
Ihe devotion towards him had quite effaced in that place the 
adoration of the Deity; nay, even that of the Virgin, At 
God's altar, for inſtance, there were offered in one year, three 
pounds, two ſhillings, and fix-pence; at the Virgin's, ſixty- 
three pounds, five ſhillings, and fix-pence; at St. Thomas's, 
eight hundred and thirty-two pounds, twelve ſhillings, and 
three-pence. But next year the diſproportion was {till greater: 
there was not a penny offered at God's altar; the V irgin's 
gained only four pounds, one fhilling, and eight-pence ; but 
St. Thomas had got for his ſhare, nine hundred, and fifty. four 
pounds, ſix ſhillings, and three pence. Lewis VII. of France 
had made a pilgrimage to this miraculous tomb, and had be- 
{towed on the ſhrine a jewel, eſteemed the richeſt in Chriſten- 
dom. It is evident how noxious to Henry a faint of this cha- 
racter mult appear, and how contrary to all his projects for 
degrading the authority of the court of Rome. He not only 
pillaged the rich ſhrine dedicated to St. Thomas: he made the 
ſaint himſelf be cited to appear in court, and be tried and con- 
demned as a traitor : he ordered his name to be ſtruck out of 
the calendar; the office for his feſtival to be expunged from all 
breviaries; his bones tobe burned, and the athes to be thrown 
in the air. Rapin. Burnet, Hume, 

+ He was fo profule in theſe liberalities, that he is ſaid to 
have given a woman the whole revenue of a convent, as a re- 
ward tor making a pudding which happened to gratify his pa- 
late. He alſo ſettled penſions on the abbots and priors, pro- 
portioned to their former revenues, or to their merits ; and 
gave each monk a yearly penſion of eight marks: he erected 
ux new biſhoprics, Weſtminiter, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Briſtol, Cheſter, and Glouceſter ; of which five ſubſiſt at this 
day: and by all thele means of expence and diſſipation, the 
profit which the king reaped by the ſeizure of church lands, 
tell much ſhort of vulgar opinions, 

We read of the abbey of Chertſey in Surrey, which poſ- 
ſeſled ſeven hundred and forty-tour pounds a year, though it 
contained only fourteen monks ; that of Furneſe in the county 
of Lincoln, was valued at nine hundred and fixty pounds a year, 
and contained about thirty. In order to diſſipate their reve- 
nues, and ſupport popularity, the monks lived in a hoſpitable 
manner; and beſides the poor maintained from their offals, 
there were many decayed gentlemen, who paſſed their lives in 
travelling from convent to convent, and were entirely ſubſiſted 
at the tables of the friars. By this hoſpitality, as much as by 
their own inactivity, did the convents prove nurſeries of idle- 
neſs; but the king, not to give offence by too ſudden an inno- 
vation, bound the new proprietors of abbey lands to ſupport 
the ancient hoſpitality, But this engagement was fulfilled in 
very fe- places, and tor a very thort ume, 
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and animoſity of his kinſman Pole; and he was thence 
incited to vent his rage by every poſſible expedient on 
that famous cardinal. 

Reginald de la Pole, was deſcended from the royal 
family, being fourth ſon of the counteſs of Saliſbury, 
daughter of the duke of Clarence. He gave, in early 
youth, indications of that fine genius, and generous 
diſpoſition by which during his whole life he was fo 
much diſtinguiſhed ; and Henry, having conceived 
great friendſhip for him, intended to raiſe him to the 
higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignities; and, as a pledge of fu- 


ture favours, he conferred on him the deanery of 


Exeter, the better to ſupport him in his education. 


Pole was carrying on his ſtudies in the univerſity of 


Paris at the time when the king ſollicited the ſuffrages 
of that learned body in favour of his divorce ; but though 
applied to by the Engliſh agent, he declined taking any 
part in the affair. Henry bore this neglect with more 
temper than was natural to him; and he appeared un- 
willing, on that account, to renounce all friendthip with 
a perſon whole virtues and talents he hoped would prove 
uſcful, as well as ornamental, to his court and kingdom. 
He allowed him ſtill to poſſeſs his deanery, and gave 
him permiſſion to finiſh his ſtudies at Padua: he even 
paid him ſome court, in order to bring him into his 
meaſures; and wrote to him while in that univerſity, 
deſiring him to give his opinion freely with regard to 
the late meaſures taken in England for abohihing the 
papal authority. Pole had now contracted an intimate 
friendſhip with all perions eminent for dignity or merit 
in Italy, Sadolet, Bembo, and other revivers of true 
taſte and learning; and he was moved by theſe connec- 
tions, as well as by religious zeal, to forget, in tome re- 
ſpect, the duty which he owed to Henry, his benetactor 
and his ſovereign. 
The Unity of the Church, in winch he inveighed againſt 
the king's ſupremacy, his divorce, his ſecond marriage; 
and he even exhorted the emperor to revenge on him 
the injury done to the imperial family, and to the ca- 
tholic cauſe. Henry, though provoked beyond mea- 
ſure at this outrage, diſſembled his reſentment; and he 
ſent a meſſage to Pole, deſiring him to return to Eng- 
land, in order to explain certain paſſages in his book, 
which he found ſomewhat obicure and difficult. Pole 
was on his guard againſt this inſiduous invitation; and 
was determined to remain in Italy, where he was 
univerſally beloved. The pope and emperor thought 
themiclves obliged to provide for a man of Pole's emi- 
nence and dignity, who in ſupport of their cauſe had 
ſacrificed all his pretenſions to fortune in his own coun- 
try. He was created a cardinal; and though he took 
not higher orders than thoſe of a deacon, he was ſent 
legate into France about the year 1536. Henry was 
ſenſible that Pole's chief intention, in chooſing that em- 
ployment, was to foment the mutinous diſpoſition of 
the Engliſh catholics ; and he therefore remonſtrated in 
ſo vigorous a manner with the queen of Hungary, re- 
gent of the Low Countries, that ſhe diſmiſſed the legate, 
without allowing him to exerciſe his functions. The 
enmity which he bore to Pole was now as open as it was 
violent; and the cardinal on his part, kept no farther 
meaſures in his intrigues againſt Henry. He is even 
ſuſpected of having aipired to the crown, by means of 
a marriage with the lady Mary ; and the king was every 
day more alarmed by informations, winch he received of 
the correſpondence maintained in England by that fugi- 
tive, Courtney, marquis of Exeter, had entered into 
a conſpiracy with him; Sir Edward Nevil, brother to 
lord Abergavenny; Sir Nicholas Carew, maſter of 
horſe and Knight of the garter; Henry de la Pole, lord 
Montacute, and Sir Geoftrey de la Pole, brothers to 
the cardinal. 'I hele perſons were indicted and tried, and 
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* We know little concerning the juſtice or iniquity of the 
ſentence pronounced againſt theſe men: we only know, that 
the condemnation of a man who was at that time proſecuted by 
the court, forms no preſumption of his guilt; though, as no 
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He replied, by writing a treatiſe of 
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convicted before lord Audley, who preſided in gi. 
as high ſteward : they were all EXEC!Ired PO met 
— . Xcept 8 
Geoffrey de la Pole, who was pardoned ; and b.,, 
this grace to his having firſt carried to the "pq e 
intelligence of the conſpiracy “. 8, OM 
Henry was well adapted to rend aſunder tho. 
by which the ancient ſuperſtitions had faſtened itſe 
the kingdom ; and though, after renouncing the N 
ſupremacy, and ſuppreſſing monaſteries, mot 
political ends of reformation were already att: 
people expected that he would ſtop at thoſe in 
The ſpirit of oppoſition, it was thought, would cams 
him to the utmoſt extremities againſt the church (5 
Rome, and lead him to declare war againſt the whit. 
doctrine and worſhip, as well as diſcipline, of thar *K 
rarchy. He had formerly appealed from the pope 7 
general council; but, when a genicral council Was ſum 
moned to meet at Mantua, he renounced all Cubmiſſer 
to it, as ſummoned by the pope, and lying entirely un. 
der ſubjection to that ſpiritual uſurper. He eno20ed 
his clergy to make a declaration to the like pur = 
and he had preſcribed to them many other debates 
from ancient tenets and practices. iy 
vantage of every opportunity to carry him on in |; 
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Cranmer took a 


courſe; and while queen Jane lived, who favoured + 
reformers, he had, by means of her inſinuation and 4 
dreſs, been ſucceſsful in his endeavours. Aﬀer be 
death Gardiner, who had returned from his embaſi % 
France, kept the king more in ſuſpence; and by ſcign. 
ing an unlimited ſubmiſſion to his will, was frequent; 
able to guide him to his own purpoſes. Fox, biste 
of Hereford, had ſupported Cranmer in his ſchemes {; 
a more thorough reformation ; but his death had mate 
way for the promotion of Bonner, who, though he kat 
hitherto {ſeemed a furious enemy to the court of 
was determined to ſacrifice every thing to preſent ir 
tereſt, and had joined the confederacy of Gardiaer, ani 
the partizans of the old religion. Gardiner bimſclh ir 
was believed, had ſecretly entered into meatures wit! 
the pope, and even with the emperor; and in concer: 
with theſe powers he endeavoured to preſerve as much 
as poſſible, the ancient faith and mode of worſhip. 
Though Henry had withdrawn from the ancient teh 
gion in moſt points, he yet maintained a few, which he 
deemed eſſential; and he chiefly reſted his orthodoxy oil 
the real preſence ; that very doctrine in which, among 
the numberleſs victories of ſuperſtition over common 
ſenſe, her triumph is the moſt ſignal and egregions. A 
departure from this principle he heid to be heretical and 
deteſtable ; and nothing he thought would be more 10- 
nourable for him, than while he broke off all connec 
tions with the Roman pontiff, to maintain in this amis 
the purity of the catholic faith. One Lambert, a ſchodl. 
maſter in London, who had been queſtioned and cc 
fined for unſound opinions by archbithop Warham; 0 
upon the death of that prelate, and the change ot c. 
ſels at court, he had been releaſed, not terrified vi 
the danger which he had incurred, ſtill continued i 
promulgate his tenets ; and having heard Dr. Tay" 
atterwards biſhop of Lincoln, defend in a lermn the 
corporal preſence, he could not forbear expretfing © 
Taylor his diſſent from that doctrine ; and hc crew up 
his objections under ten ſeveral heads, LVO od 
municated the paper to Dr. Barnes, who Wis 4 Lutte, 
ran, and who maintained, that though the fubſtance 0 
bread and wine remained in the ſacrament, yet tt real 
body and blood of Chriſt were there alſo, and were 11! 


rial elements. By the preſent laws and practice, Barnes 
was no leſs expoſed to the ſtake than Lambert; " 
ſuch was the perſecuting rage which prevailed, that ' 
determined to bring this man to conuign puniſhmeſt; 
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ſent caſe any complain 
that ſuſhcient e 
f Exeter and his 


hiſtorian of credit mentions in the pre 
occationed by theſe trials, we may preſume, 
dence was produced againſt the marquis o 
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aſſociates. Herbert in Kennet, p. 210. becule 


1 their common departure from the ancient 
4 ventured farther than himſelf. He engaged 
-cuſe Lambert before Cranmer and Latimer, 
ho were obliged to conform themſelves to the ſtandard 
x hodoxy eſtabliſhed by Henry. When Lambert 
- ad before theſe prelates, they endeavoured to 
r to a recantation; and they were ſurprized 
when, inſtead of complying, he ar his appeal tO the 
king. The king, not diſpleaſed with an opportunity 
where he could at once EXCTT his ſupremacy, and di- 
dur his learning, accepted the appeal ; ang reſolved to 
mix the magiſtrate with the diſputant. Pub” notice 
Was given, that he intended to enter the hſts with the 
©oolmaſter : ſcaffolds were erected. in W eſtminſter- 
hall for the accommodation of the audience: Henry 
appeared on his throne, accompanied with all the en- 
ms of majeſty: the prelates were placed on his right 
hand; the temporal peers on his left: the Judges and 
moſt eminent lawyers had a place aſſigned them behind 
the biſhops 3 the courtiers ot great, diltinction behind 
the peers: and in the midit of this ſplendid aſſembiy was 
roduced the unhappy Lambert, who was required to 
defend his opinions againſt his royal antagonitt. : The 
biſhop of Chicheſter opened the conference, by laying 
« That Lambert, being charged with heretic a pravity, 
had appealed from his biſhop to the king; as it he ex- 
dected more favcur from this application, and as i the 
king could ever be induced to protect a heretic : that 
though his majeſty had thrown off the uſurpations of 
me ſce of Rome; had difincorporated ome idic monks, 
who lived like drones in a bee-hive ; had aboliſhed the 
olatrous worſhip of images; had publiſhed the bible 
n Engliſh, for the inſtruction of all his ſubjects ; and 
ad made ſome leſier alterations, which every ont mutt 
approve of; yet was he cectermined to maintain the 
purity of the catholic faith, and to puniſh with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity all departure from it: and that he had 
taken the preſent opportunity, beiore ſo learned and 
grave an audience, ot COnVINCI!!,7 Lambere of his errors ; 
but if he ſtill continued obſtinate in them, he muit ex- 
pect the moſt condign punihment.” Aiter this pre- 
amble, which was not very encouraging, the king 
ternly aſked Lambert, wliat his opinion was of Chriſt's 
corporal preſence in the ſacrament of the altar; and 
when Lambert began his reply with ſome compliment to 
is majeſty, he rejected the praiſe with diſdain and in- 
dignation. He afterwards preſſed Lambert with argu- 
ments drawn from Scripture and the ſchoolmen: the 
audience applauded the force of his reaſoning, and the 
extent of his erudition: Cranmer ſeconded his proots 
by ſome new topics; Gardiner entered the liſts as a 
ſupport to Cranmer : Tonſtal took up the argument 
ater Gardiner: Stokeſley brought freſh aid to Tonftal: 
lx bilhops more appeared ſucceſſively in the field after 
Stokeſſey: and the diſputation, if it deſerves the name, 
was prolonged for five hours; till Lambert fatigued, 


becauſe ! 
ſaith he ha 


was 


| lence, The king then, returning to the 
charge, aiked him whether he were convinced? And 
'* propoſed, as a concluding argument, this intereſting 
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p Collier, in his Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. 11. p. 152, has 
ug led account which Cromw nl gave of this conterence, 
Ae 3 Thomas Wyat, the king J ambailador in 
. i 25 king's majelitv,” ſays Cromwell, « for 
Ethos rk holy ſacrament of the altar, did ſit openly 
"one, br _ pretuled at the ditputation, proceſs, and 
8 N. 2 089 heretic ſacramentary, who was burned 
princely, wich os r, 1538.] It was a wonder to ſee how 
115 EL G ane" eating ht and incltimable majeſty, 
bs —_ _ he very office 2 of 
; overt the mes ns his = ary DA 0 — wn 
45 niganels alledged a mint him ] with th Res _ a rare 
dentates of Chriſtendom to have ad: wel I oh = Gen 
t. Undoubted) 28 ps lad a _ P ace to ws een 
ieſty*s mon Nell icy thoulc have much marvelled at his ma- 
Gere = 8 wildom and judgement, and reputed him no 
| (El the lame, than in 2 manner the mirror and 

ther &1Ngs and princes in Chrſtendam.”” It was 
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his execution, four Dutch anabaptifte, 
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contounded, brow-beaten, and abaſhed, was at lait re- 
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queition, © Whether he were reſolved to live or die?“ 
Lambert, who poſſeſſed that courage which conſiſts in 
obſtinacy, replied, © That he caſt himſelf wholly on his 
«© majeſty's clemency: the king told him, that he 
would be no protector of heretics ; and theref::re if that 
were his final anſwer, he muſt expect to be committed 
to the Names. Cromwell, as vicegerent, pronounced 
the ſentence againſt him“. Lambert, whoſe vanity 
had probably incited him the more to perſevere on ac 
count of the greatnels of this public appearance, was not 
daunted by the terrors of the puniſhment to which he 
was condemned. The executioner took care to make 
the ſufferings of a man who had perſonally opphſed the 
hing, as cruel as poſſible : he was buraed at a flow tire ; 
his legs and thighs were conſumed to the ſtumps; and 
when there appeared no end of his torments, tome of 
the guards more merciful than the reſt, liſted lim on 
their halberts, and threw him into the flames, where he 
was conlumed. While they were employed in this 
friendly office, he cried aloud feveral times, * None but 
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e Chriſt, None but Chriſt ;”” and theſe words were in 
his mouth when he expired T7. Some {ew days before 
"CE men and a 
woman, had faggots tied to their backs at 5:. 
Croſs, and were burned in that 
and a woman of the ict and country were buracd in 
Smrchfe]d T. 

The king ſummoned a parliament on the 28th of 
April, 1539, Which was opened by the chancellor, who 
Intorized the houſe of lords, * Thar it was his majeſty's 
© earneit Ceare to extirpate from his kingdom all di- 
verſity of opinion in matters of religion; and as this 
undertaking was, he owned, important and arduous, 
he deſired chem to chooſe a committee from among 
themſelves, who might draw up certain articles Gi 
laith, and communicate them atterwards to the par- 
« lament.“ The lords named the vicar - general, 
Cromwell, now created a peer, the archbiſhops of 
Canterbury and York, the biſtops of Durham, Car- 
ile, Worceſter, Bath and Wells, Bangor, and Ely. 
The houſe might have ſeen what an arduous taſk they 
had undertaken : this ſmall committee itſelf was agitated 
with loch diverſity of opinion, that it could come to no 
concluſion. The duke of Norfolk then moved in the 
houſe, “ That, ſince there were no hopes of having a 
« ;eport from the committee, the articles of faith, in- 
« tended to be eſtablithed, ſhould be reduced to fix ; 
and a new committee be appointed to draw an act 
« wita regard to them.“ As this peer was underſtood 
to ſpeak the ſenſe of the king, his motion was imme- 
diately complied with ; and after a ſhort prorogation, 
the bill of the ſix articles, or the bloody bill, as the 
proteitants juſtly termed it, was introduced, and having 
paſſed the two houtes, received the royal aſſent. In 
this law the doctrine of the real preſence was eſtabliſhed, 
the communion in one kind, the perpetual obligation 
of vows of chaſtity, the utility of private maſſes, the 
celibacy of the clergy, and the neceſſity of auricular 
conſeſſion 8d. The king, in framing this law, laid his 
oppreſſive hand on both parties; and even the catholics 
had 
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by ſuch flatteries that Henry was engaged to make his ſenti- 
ments the ſtandard to all mankind; and was determined to 
enforce, by the ſevereſt penalties, his reaſons for tranſubſtan- 
tation. | 

+ Fox's Acts and Monuments, p. 427. Purnet. 

+ Stowe, p. 550. 

$ The denial of the firſt article with regard to the real pre- 
ſence, ſubjected the perſon to death by fire, and to the ſame 
forfeiture as in caſes in treaſon; and admitted not the privilege 
of abjuring : this kind wi ſeverity was unknown even to the 
inquiſition itſelf, The denial of any other of the five articles, 
though recanted, was puniſhable by the forfeiture of goods 
and chattels, and impriſonment during the king's pleaſure : an 
obitinate adherence to error, or a relapſe, was adjudged to be 
felony, and punithavle with death. The marriage of prieſts 
was ſubjected to the ſame puniſhment. .1 heir commerce with 
women, on the firſt ottence, forfeiture and impriſonment ; on 
the ſecond, death, The abſtaining from conteſhon,. and trom 
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had reaſon to complain, that the friars and nuns, though 
diſmiſſed their convents, ſhould be capriciouſly re- 
ſtrained to the practice of celibacy : but as the protel- 
tants were chicily expoſed to the ſeverity of the ſtatute, 
the miſery of adverfaries, according to the uſual maxims 
of party, was regarded by the adherents to the ancient 
religion, as their own proſperity and triumph. Cranmer 
had the courage to oppole this bill in the houſe; and 
though the king deſired him to abſent himſelf, he could 
not be prevailed on to give this proof of compliance, 
Henry was accuſtomed to Cranmer's freedom and ſin- 
cerity ; and being convinced of the general rectitude of 
his intentions, gave him an unuſual indulgence in this 
particular, and never allowed even a whiſper againſt 
him. That prelate, however, was now obliged, in 
obedience to the ſtatute, to diſmiſs his wife, the niece 
of Oſiander, a famous divine of Nuremberg; and 
Henry, ſatisfied with this proof of ſubmiſſion, ſhewed 
him his former countenance and favour. Latimer and 
Shaxton threw up their biſhoprics on account of the law, 
and were committed to priſon. 

The parliament having reſigned all their religious 
liberties, proceeded to ſurrender of their civil; and by 
one act they made a total ſubverſion ot the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution. They gave to the king's proclamation the 
lame force as to a ſtatute enacted by parhament ; and 
to render the matter worſe, if poſſible, they framed this 
law as if it were only declaratory, and were intended to 
explain the natural extent of royal authority“. But to 
give this ſtatute an appearance of moderation, they 
enacted, that no proclamation ſhould deprive any per- 
ſon of his lawful pofleſſions, liberties, inllieritances, pri- 
vileges, franchiſes ; nor yet any common law or Jaud- 
able cuſtom of the realm. Henry bore a violent hatred 
to cardinal Pole, on account of the circumſtances be- 
fore mentioned; this hatred had extended ittelt to all his 
friends and relations; and his mother in particular, the 
counteſs of Saliſbury, had therefore become extremely 
oclious in the eyes of the king. She was allo accuſcd 
of having employed her authority with her tenants, to 
hinder them from reading the new tranſlation of the 
bible; of having procured bulls from Rome, which it is 
ſaid have been ſeen at Coudray, her country ſeat; and 
of having kept a correſpondence with her Jon, the car- 
dinal : but Henrv found, cither that theſe offences could 
not be proved, or that they would not by law be ſub- 


receiving the Euchariſt, at the accuſiomed times, ſubjected 
the perſon to hne and to impriſonment during the king's plea- 
lure; and if the criminal perſevered after conviction, he was 
puniſhable by death and forteiture, as in caſes of felony. Com- 
miſtioners were to be appointed by the king for enquiring into 
theſe hereſies and irregular practices; and the criminals were 
to be tried by a jury, 

* The preamble contains, that the king had formerly ſet 
forth ſeveral proclamations which froward perſons had wilfully 
contemned, not conſidering what a king by his royal power 
may do; that this licence might encourage offenders not only 
to diſobey the laws of Almighty God, but only to diſhonour 
the king's moſt royal majeſty, who may full ill bear it; that 
ſudden emergencies often occur, which require ſpeedy reme- 
dies, and cannot await the flow aflembling and deliberations of 
parliament ; and that, though the king was empowered by his 
authority derived from God, to conſult the public good on 
theſe occalions, yet the oppolition of refractory ſubjects might 
puſh him to extremity and violence; for theſe reaſons the par- 
liament, that they might remove all occaſion of doubt, aſcer- 
tained by a ſtatute this prerogative of the crown, and enabled 
his majeſty, with the advice of his council, to ſet forth procla- 
mations enjoying obedience under whatever pains and penal- 
ties he ſhonid think proper: and theſe proclamations were to 
have the force of perpetual laws. 31 Hen. VIII. c. 8, 

+ Coke's 4th Inſt. p. 37, 38. 

+ Rymer, vol. x1v. p. 652. 

S As the letter from the counteſs of Saliſbury to her ſon at 
Rome, the original of which is preferved in the Exchequer 
Record Office, ſerves to ſhew her good affection to the king, 
„e ſhall here tranſcribe it; 


« Son Reginald, 


00 [ ſend you God's bleſſing more of my charity than of your 
deſerving. Where my hope and truſt was in God to have 
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| learned by this deciſion, that ſuch a method of 


counteſs's houſe . No other proof ſeems to have 


jected to ſuch ſevere puniſhments as he deſired .. 
flict upon her. He refolved, however, to N 175 
a more ſummary and more tyrannical manner: . by 
that purpoſe he ſent Cromwell, to aſk the ie 
Whether the parliament could attaint a perten 7? 
« was forth-coming, without giving him any triz ho 
« citing to appear before them r? The judges wy 
plied, “ That it was a dangerous queſtion, and tha, 1 ; 
« high court of parliament ought to give the exam... 
eto inferior courts, of proceeding according to jun; 
© no inferior court could act in that arbitrary . 
and they thought that the parliament never wou“ 
Being preſſed to give a more explicit anſwer, they 
plied, © That if a perſon were attainted in that mx 
ce the attainder could never aftzrwards be brous); 
« queſtion, but muſt remain good in law,” } 
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equity, was yet practicable ; and this being all he u. 
anxious to know, he reſolved to employ it againſt u. 
countefs of Sahfbury, Cromwell ſhewed to the bone 
of peers a banner, on which were embroidered the g 
wounds of Chriſt, the ſymbol choſen by the northerr 
rebels; and this banner, he affirmed, was found in the 
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her; and they involved in the fame bill, wichout an 
better proof, as far as appears, Gertrude, marchione; 
of Exeter; Sir Adrian Forteſcue, and Sir Thomas 
Dingley. Theſe two gentlemen were executed: the 
marchioneſs was pardoned, and ſurvived the king; the 
countels was reprieved Q. 

Every art that could be thought of was uſed to per. 
ſuade the abbots to ſurrender their monalleries : by: 
three abbots had ſhewn more conſtancy than the ref, 
vg. the abbots of Colcheſter, Reading, Glaſtonbury ; and 
in order to puniſh them for their oppoſition, and make 
them an example to others, means had been found to 
convict them of treaſon ; they had perithed by the hands 
of the executioner, and the revenue of the convents had 
been forfeited |. The king, however, well knew, that 
a ſurrender made by men who were only tenants for lite, 
would not bear examination; and he was therefore re- 
ſolved to make all ſure by his uſual expedient, an act of 
parliament **, It is remarkable, that all the mutred 


comfort of you, the ſame by your dem22nor is turned into ſor- 
row. Alas! that you ſhould ever be the caule that [, bearing 
towards you ſo motherly and tender a heart, as | have done, 
ſhouid for your folly receive from my ſovereign lord ſuch mel- 
ſage as I have lately done by your brother, to whom, being 2 
woman, his highnels has ſhewed ſuch mercy and pity, wich 
never lay in my power, by no ſervice that I could do, to de- 
ſerve. But truſting that my children ſhould, by their ſervice, 
do ſome part of my bounden duty for me; and now to lee you 
in his grace's high indignation, unleſs God ſhew his power 
unto me, I am not able to bear it. Truſt me, Reginald, ters 
went never the death of thy father, or of any child to niga my 
heart, as this hath done: wherefore, upon my bleſſing [ charze 
thee to call thy ſpirits to thee, and to take another Ways and 
ſerve your maſter, as thy bounden W is to do, unleſs thou 
wilt be the confuſion of thy mother. ou wrote of a apy 
made of you to God. Son, that was to cv? God and wy 
prince, whom if thou do not ſerve with thy wit with a 
thy power, I know thou cannot pleaſe G d, and your hou * 
duty is ſo to do above all other: for wh. has brought EY 
and maintained you to learning, but his highnets, Whom 4 
will not with your learning ſerve, to the denten 5 
mind, as your bounden duty is, truſt never in me; an = 
you may ſo ſerve his highneſs, I ſhall daily pray to wy 11 
grace, and to make you his ſervant, e.fc take you de 
mercy,” 
| 31 Hen. VIII. c. 10. 8 
* [n the preamble to this act, the parliament afſcrth _ 
all the ſurrenders made by the abbots had been, pings" 
« conſtraint, of their own accord, and according 2 ea 
« courſe of common law.” And in conlequence» ales 
houſes confirmed the ſurrenders, and ſecured the Pace, 
the abbey lands to the king and his ſuccellots tor eve. 9 
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„ ane proteſts againſt this injurious ſtatute. 
5 eis ſellion che al of all the great W of 
4. ws fixed: Cromwell, as vice-gerent, h. d the 
--tency af joned him ove ail of them. It was 
en ug 5 that a blackſmith's ſon, tor he was no 
5 "ould have place e next tne roy a] fam uy.; j and 
a man poſſeſſed of no manner of literature ſhould 
5 ter at the head | of the church. : 
* No Ooner Was the * of the fix articles paſſec, than 
n - catholics were very S in informing againit ot- 
enders; and in a ſhort time near hve hundred perſons 
5 ere ven into Priton. ut Cromwell, who had not 
ball intereſt to prevent that act, was able for the preient 
6 le its cxccution. Seconded by the duke of Sut- 
folk and chancellor Audicy, as w c 2s by Cranmer, he 
monttrated again che cruelty ot pi unith! ing 0 many 
dclinquents; 2 id he obtained permiſſion to let them at 
Ubertr. The uncertainty of the King's humour gave 
each party an opportunity of triumphing iin its turn. No 
2 15 Henry paſted this law, which ſcemed to in- 
flict fo deep: a woun ad on the reformers, than he granted 
1 general permiſſion for every ne to have the new 
tranllation of the bible in his family. A conceſtion re- 
gar led by that party as very important. 
As Henry was 0 bſcrved to be much gove rned by his 
wives while he retained his fondneſs for them, the final 
prevale nce of cither party ſeemed much to depend on 
the choice of the future QUEEN, Immediately after the 
death of Jane Scymou Ir, the moſt beloved of all thoſe 
whom he had eipe uſed, he began to think of a new 
marriage, He firſt caſt his eye towards the ducheis- 
dowager of Milan, mece to the e emperor z and he made 
pr potals for that alhance But meeting with diflicul- 
ties, he was Jed to think of a French princeſs. He de- 
manded the duchels-dowager of Longueville, daughter 
of the duke of Guile, a prince of the houſe of Lorraine ; 
but Francis told him, that the lady was already betrothed 
to the king of Scotland. The king, however, Would 
nct take a refuſal; he had ſet his heart extremely on the 
m uch: the information which he had received of the 
ducheis's accoi e hments ana beauty, had pre poſſeſſed 
him in her favour; and having privately fent over 
Meautys to examine her perſon, and got certain intelli- 
Ber ot her conduct, the accounts which that agent 
brought lum, ferved farther to inflame his deſires. He 
learned that ſhe was a large woman; and he thought 
her on that account the more proper match for him, 
Who was now become ſomewhat corpulc nt. The plea- 
ſure too Of mortifying his nephew, whom he did not 
love, was a farther | incitement to his Dro! ſecution of this 
match; and he infilted that Francis ſhould give him the 
preierence tO the. King of Scots. But Francis, though 
enlibie that the alliance of England was of muc] n greater 
importance to his intereſts, e not affront his "fend 
and al iy; and to prevent farther ſollicitation, he imme- 
Uately lent the Princeſs to Scotland. Not t Hock, 
wever, Henry's humour, Francis made hum an, « er 
if Mar of Bourbon, daughter of the duke of Ven- 
tome ; but as the king was informed that James had 
fort neriy rejected this princeks, he would not hear any 
farther of ſuch a propolal. The French monarch then 
olfered him the choice of the two younger ſiſters of the 
queen of Scots; and he aſſured hum that they were no 
viſe inferior either in merit or ſize to their eldeſt ſiſter, 
and that one of them was even ſuperior in beauty. The 
ng was as ſe rupulous with regard to the perſon of his 
Wives, as if his heart had been rea! ly ſuſceptible of a 
delicate Palſion; and he was unwilling to truſt any rela- 
Uons, or even pictures, with reg zard to this important 
particular, He propoſed to Francis, that they thould 
ns conlererice at Calais, on pretence of buſineſs; 
Wat this monarch ſhould bring along with him the 
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ustortune was common with all Kings, who could 
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two princeſſes of Guile, together With tie fineſt Tae: 

of quality France, that he might make a choice 


among them. But th: 
thocked with the Pro} : he was impreſſed with too 
much regard, he aid. 72% the fair ſcx, to carry ladies 
of the firſt quality like geldings to market, there to be 
choſen or rejected by the humour of the purchaſer. 
Henry would hearken to none of theſe niceties, cur {till 
inſiſted on his propoſa I; which, however, notwithitand-- 
ing Francis's carneit deſire of obliging him, was finally 


galt. 112 0 LL as 4" 
© ran [1:1rt of Francis was 
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The king now turned his thoughts towards a German 
alliance ; and as the Irmer 5f the Smalcalaic jcague 


were extremely diſguſted with the emperor on account 
of his perſecuting their reli: gion, he hoped d, by matching 
himſelf into one of their families, to renew a conan 
which he regarded as ſo advantageous to him. Crom- 
well ſeconded this intention ; and propoſed to him Anne 
of Cleves, whoſe father, the duke of that name, had 
great intereſt among the Lutheran princes, and whoſe 
liſter, Sybylla, was married to the clector of Sax ny, 
the head of thi proteſtant league. A flattering picture 
of the princeſs by Hans Holbein, 4 termined J Lenry to 
apply to her father; and after ſome negociation, the 
marriage, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the elector 
of Saxony, Was concluded; ; and Anne was ſent over to 
England. The king impatient to be ſatisfied with re- 
gard to the perſon of his bride, went privately to 
Rocheſter, where he had a fight of her. He found her 
large deed: and tall as he could wit h; bututterly de- 
lticure both of beauty and grace; very unlike the pic- 
ture and repreſentations Which he had received : he 
Iwore the was a great Flanders mare; and declared, 
that he never could poſſibly bear her any affection. 
The matter was worie, when he found that ſhe could 
is no language but Dutch, of which he was entirely 

gnorant ; and cha t the charms of her converſation were 
not likely to compentate for the homelinels of her per- 
lon. He returned to Greenwich very mcla W 
and he much lamented his hard fate to Cromwell, 
well as to lord Ruſſel, Sir Anthony Brown, and Sir 
Anthony Denny T. It was the ſubject of debate among 
the King's counſellors, whether the marriage could not 
yet be aiffolved, and the princeſs be ſent back to her 
own country. Henry's ſituation ſeemed at that time 
very critical; after the ten years truce concluded be- 
tween the emperor and the king of France, a good un- 
derſtanding was thought to have taken place between 
thele rival monarchs ; and fuch marks ot union ap- 
peared as gave great jealouty to the court of England. 
1 he emperor, = o knew the generous nature of Fran- 
cis, even confided in him, Which i is uncommon among 
great princes. An inſurrection had been raiſed in che 
Low Countries by the inhabitants of Ghent, and ſeemed 
to threaten the moſt dangerous conſequences. Charles, 
who reſided at that time in Spain, reſolved to go in per- 
ton to Flanders, in order to appeaſe thoſe diſorders; 
but he found great difficulties in chooling the manner of 
his paſſing thither. The road by Italy and Germany 
was te NG the voyage through the Channel danger- 
dus, by reaſon of the Englith "naval power + he aſked 
Francis's permiſſion to pats through his dominions; and 
he entruſted himſelf into the hands of a rival whom he 
had greatly offended. The French monarch received 
him at Paris with great magnificence and courteſy ; and 
though prompted both by revenge and intereſt, as well 
a8 by the advice of his miſtreſs and favourites, to make 
advantage of his preſent opportunity, he conducted the 
emperor lately out of his domi mons; and would not 
even ſpeak to him of buſineſs during his abode in France, 
leſt his demands ſhould bear the air of violence upon his 
royal gueſt. 

Henry now believed that an entire union had tal:en 
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not, like private perſons, chooſe for themſelves ; but mult re- 
ceive their wives from the judgement and fancy of others. 
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place between theſe princes; and that their religious 
zeal might prompt them to uaite their arms againſt 
England. An ailiance with the German princes there- 
fore ſeemed more than ever requiſite tor his intereſt and 
ſafety; and he knew that if he ſent back the princets of 
Cleves, ſuch an affront would be highly reſented by 
her friends and family: and he relolved, notwithſtand- 
ing his averſion to ker, to complete the marriage on the 
th of January, 1540; telling Cromwell, that ſince 
matters had gone ſo far, he muſt put his neck into the 
yoke. Cromwell, who knew how much his own in- 
tercits were concerned in this affair, was very anxious 
to learn from the king next morning after the marriage, 
whether he now liked his ſpouſe any better. The king 
told him, that he had hated her worſe than ever, and 
that her perſon was more diſguſting on a near approach: 
he was reſolved never to meddle with her; and even 
ſuſpected her not to be a virtuous woman: a point 
about which he entertained an extreme delicacy. He 
continued, however, to be civil to Anne; he even 
ſeemed to repoſe his uſual confidence in Cromwell ; , but 
though he exerted this command over himſelf, a diſcon- 
tent lay lurking in his breaſt, and was ready to burſt out 
whenever an occaſion ſhould offer. 

A parliament was ſummoned to meet on the 12th of 
April, this year, and none of the abbots were allowed a 
place in the houſe of peers. The king, by the chan- 
cellor, complained to the parliament of the great diver- 
ſity of religions which ſtill prevailed among his ſubjects : 
a grievance, he affirmed, which ought the leſs to be 
endured, becauſe the Scriptures were now publiſhed in 
Engliſh, and ought univerſally to be the ſtandard of be- 
het to all mankind. But he had appointed, he faid, 
ſome biſhops and divines to draw up a liſt ot tenets to 
which his peopie were to aſſent; and he was determined 
that Chriſt; the do&rine of Chriſt, and the truth, ſhould 
have the victory“. Cromwell, as vicar-general, made 
alſo, in the king's name, a ſpeech to the upper houle, 
and the peers, in return, beſtowed great flattery on him, 
and in particular ſaid he was worthy, by his deſert to be 
vicar-general of the univerſe. That miniſter ſeemed to 
be no leſs in his maſter's good graces: he received, 
{oon after the ſitting of the parliament, the title of the 

ar] of Eſſex, and was inſtalled knight of the Garter, 

There now remained but one religious order in Eng- 
land; the knights of St. John of Jerutalem, or the 
knights of Malta, as they are commonly called. This 
order, partly eccleſiaſtical, partly military, had by their 
valour done great ſervice to Chriſtendom; and had 
very much retarded at Jeruſalem, Rhodes, and Malta, 
the rapid progreſs of the barbarians, During the ge- 
neral ſurrender of the religious houſes in England, they 
had exerted their ſpirit, and had obſtinately refuſed to 
yield up their revenues to the king; and Henry, who 
would endure no foctety that profeſſed obedience to the 
Pope, was obliged to have recourſe to his uſual expe- 
dient, the parliament, for the diſſolution of this order. 
Their revenues were large, and formed an addition no 
wife contemptible to the many acquiſitions which the 
king had already made. But his profuſe generoſity 
diſſipated faſter than his rapacity could ſupply ; and the 
parliament was ſurprized this ſeſſion to find a demand 
made upon them of four-tenths, and a ſubſidy of one 
ſhilling in the pound during two years: to ill were the 
public expectations anſwered, that the crown was never 
more to require any ſupply from the people, The com- 
mons, though laviſh of their liberty, and of the blood 
of their fellow - ſubiects, were extremely frugal of their 
money ; and it was not without difficulty ſo ſmall a grant 
could be obtained by this dreaded monarch, "The con- 
vocation gave the king four ſhillings 1n the pound to be 
levied in two years. 

Henry's favour to Cromwell, and his acquieſcence 
in the marriage with Anne of Cleves, were deceitful 
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* The king ſeems to have expected more effect in aſcer- 
tauing truth, from this new book of his doctrines, than had 


a . 5 1 0 
your majeſty; and yet the frail fleſh incites me to callt 


appearances : his averſion to the omen daily 
and having at laſt broken all reſtraint, it pre 
at once to ſcek the diſſolution of a marriage 5 . 

him, and to involve hi, miniſter in ruin, Who Nee 
the innocent author of it. The fall of Cram. "I 5 
haſtened by other cauſes. All che nobility hated. ; OY 
who, being of ſuch low extraction, had not or; IT 5 ay 
above them by his ſtatin of vicar-gencral, * 10 N 
groſſed many other conſiderable offices in the i | 
the crown. Beſides enjoying that commiſhon . 
gave him a high and almott bſolute aut uit 8 
clergy, and even over the Jaity, lie was tip. 
chamberlain, and maſter of the wards: he nad elt, & 
tained the order of the garter, a digaity which had hes 
ever conferred only on men oi wwiirions families my 
which ſeemed to be profaned by ics being communi. 
cated to ſo mean a perſon. The people were aver{ 6 
him as the ſuppoſed author of the violence on the mo- 
naſterics: eſtabliſhments which were fill revered and 
beloved by the comm nalty. The catholic regarded 
lim as the concealed enemy of their religion: che nn. 
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teſtants obſerving his exterior concurrence with at 
perſecutions exercited againſt them, were inclined 0 
bear him as little favour ; and reproached him wick the 
timidity, if not treachery, of lus conduct. And the 


king, who found that great cdlamqurs had on all han; 


cd to 
throw on Cromwell the load of public hatred; and he 


hoped by making fo eaſy a facrifice, to regain tie ae 
tion of his ſubjects. But there was another cauſe which 
{ct theſe motives in action, and brought about an untx- 
pected revolution in the miniſtry. The king had fixed 
his affection on Catharine Howard, niece to the due 
of Norfolk; and being determined to eratify this new 
paſſion, he could find no expedient but by procuring a 
divorce from his preſent conſort, to raiſe Catharine t 
his bed and throne, The duke, who had long been 
engaged in enmity with Cromwell, made the fame ute 
of her inſinuations to ruin this miniſter, that he had 
tormerly dope of Anne Boleyn's againſt Wolſey : and 
when all engines were prepared, he obtained a commil- 
ſion from the king to arreſt Cromwell at :« council 
table, on an accuſation of high-treaſon, and td commit 
him to the Tower. Immediately after, a bill of ata. 
der was framed againſt him; and the houſe of peers 
thought propef, without trial, examination, or evidence, 
to condemn to death a man, whom a few days before 
they had declared worthy to be vicar-general of 70 
univerſe, The houſe of commons paſſed the bull, thous! 
not without ſome oppoſition. Cromwell was acculcs 
of hereſy and treaſon ; but the proofs of his trraſouable 
practices are utterly improbable, and even abſolutely 
ridiculous. The only circumſtance of his conduct, br 
which he ſeems to have merited this fate, was his ben 
the inſtrument of the king's tyranny, in conducting like 
iniquitous bills in the preceding ſeſſion againſt the coli 
teſs of Saliſbury and others. Cromwell endeavoured (0 
ſoften the king by the moſt humble ſupplications ; but 
he ſupplicated in vain : it was not the practice ot ta 
prince to ruin his miniſters and favourites by halves 
and though the unhappy priſoner once wrote to dum d 
ſo moving a ſtrain as even to draw tears from dus e, 
he hardened himſelf againſt all movements of pity, and 
refuſed his pardon. The concluſion oi C romwel!'s let 
ter ran in theſe words: © I, a moſt woſul priſonet; 23 
ready to ſubmit to death, when it ſhall pleaſc OO d 
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ariſen againſt the adminiſtration, was not diſpleaſe/ 
1 
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your grace for mercy and pardon of mine offences 
Written at the Tewer with the heavy heart and Come 
bling hand of your highnefs's moſt miſerable priiore”. 
and poor ſlave, Thomas Cromwell.” And a little . 
low, Moſt gracious prince, I cry for mercy, mer 2 
mercy.” When brought to the place of execuuon ai 
the 28th of July, he avoided all carneſt proteltations 
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enſucd from the publication of the Scripts: 


H N 


cence, and all complaints againſt the ſentence 
upon him. He knew that Henry woulc! 
* ſent on his fon thoie ſymptoms rs oppoſiuon to han 
will, and that his dcath alone would not terminate that 
Aanarch's vengeance“. 3 

"The Ling now thought of being divorced from Anne 
of Cleves and the houſe of peers, in conjunction with 
he commons, petitioned the king to allow his marriage 
he examined; and orders were immediately given to 
the matter before the convocation. Anne had for- 
e been contracted by her father to the duke of Lor- 
ar but the, as well as the duke, were at that time 
4 er age, and the contract had been afterwards an- 
nulled by conſent of both parties. The king pleaded 
this precontract as a ground of divorce ; and added two 
reaſons, which may leem A little extraordinary; that 
when he eſpouſed Anne he had not inwardly given his 


his 1NN 
ronounce 


conſent, and that he had not thought proper to conſum 


mate the marriage. The convocation was ſatisfied with 
hoe reaſons, and ſolemnly annulled the marriage be- 
een the king and queen : the parliament ratified the 
wecifion of the clergy f: and the princefs was ſoon after 
made acquainted with the ſentencc. "7 

Anne was bleſt with a happy inſenſibility of temper, 
ren in the points which the molt nearly affect her ſex; 
«nd the king's averſion towards her, as well as his pro- 
oition of divorce, had never given her the leaſt un- 
She willingly hcarkened to terms of accom- 
-odation with him; and when he offered to adopt he 
2x his ſiſter, to give her place next the queen and his own 
daughter, and to make a ſettlement of three thouſand 
younds a year upon her; ſhe accepted of the conditions 
aud gave her conſent to the divorce 4. She even wrote 
to ker brother, (for her father was now dead,) that ihe 
hal been very well uted in England, and defired him 
to live on good terms with the king. Ihe only inſtance 
of pride which ſhe betrayed was, that ſhe refuſcd to re- 
turn to her own country after the affront which ine had 
received, and ſhe lived and died in England. Anne's 
moderation, however, was not able to prevent this in- 
cident from producing a great coldneſs between the 
king and the German princes ; bur as the political ſitu- 
ation of Europe was much aktcred, Henry was indit- 
Icrent about this retentment, The cloſe intimacy which 
ha taken place between Francis and Charics had ſub- 
ited during a very ſhort tin: tne diiimilarity of their 
characters hon renewed, With greater violence than 
ever, their Hr er anitnoiitv. 

Charles nnire pretented the confidence Francis had 
repoſ d in him, and invited IIcnry to a renewal of an- 
cent anuity, Ilemy willingly accepted ot the offer; 


at 010 
Caen. 
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* Hewaz, (% Hume, a man of prudence, induſtry, and 
NUNES 3 Worthy of à better maiter and of a better fate, 
1 nough fo el to the ſummit of po.ver from a low origin, he 
bertaped no inſolence or contempt towards his inferiors; and 
vo CURL to remen. ber all the obligations which, during his 
more numble fortune, he had owed to any one. He had ſerved 
"> «Private Centinel in the Italian wars; when he received 
"Mc got ofnces from a Lucqueſe merchant, who had entirely 
cn his perſon, as well as the ſervice which he had ren- 
im Cromwell in his grandeur happened at London to 
u lis eye on his benefactor, now reduced to poverty by mis- 
nes. He immediately ſent for him, reminded him of their 
Went hiendſhip, and by his grateful aſſiſtance reinſtated him 
"> lormer profperity and opulence. Burnet, vol. 1. p. 172. 
wy Lo ſh:w how much Henry ſported with law and common 
„dos ſervilely the parliament followed all his caprices 
2 SE = 1 3 them were loft to all ſenſe of ſhame; an 
as 5 5 = leſſion, declaring that a pre-contract ſhould 
vs es anch tor annulling a marriage; as if that pretext had 
Anne of rw uſe of both in the caſe of Anne Boleyn and 
e * But the King's intention in this law is faid 
of legetim ©. 90 Fo toring the princeſs Elizabeth to her right 
than the Rn: 05 = - was his character never to look farther 
bis condu', THE : without e the inconſiſtency of 
diloſution of Hane liament made it high treaſon to deny the 
er. 1 marriage with Anne of Cleves. Herbert. 
De Barnes, ee a 
den beser n, Who nad been the cauſe of Lambert's exe- 
e mendoned, felt in his turn, the ſeverity of the 
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and thinking himſelf ſecure in this alliance, he neglected 
the friendſhip both of France and of the German 
princes. 

his alliance was extremely agrecable to his catholic 
ſubjects ; and as it had perhaps contributed, among other 
realons, to the ruin of Cromwell, it made dem enter= 
tain hopes of a final prevalence over their antagoniſt, 
The marriage of the king with Cathirine Howard, 
which was celebrated on the 8th of Auguſt, vas alſo 
regarded as a favourable incident to their party ; and 
the ſubſequent events correſponded to their expec- 
tations. The King's councils being now directed by 
Norfolk and Gardiner, a jurious perſecution com- 
menced againſt the proteſtants ; and the law of the ſix 
articles was executed with vigour & Henry not only 
exerted this viojence againſt che proteſtants, but ſparecl 
not the catholics who denied his ſupremacy ; and a fo- 
reigner at that time in England had reaſon to lay, that 
thoſe who were 2goinlt the pope were burned, and thoſe 
who were for him were hanged. The king even diſ- 
played in an oſtentatious manner this tyrannical impar- 
tiality, which reduced both parties to ſubjection, and 
Iniujed terror into every breaſt ||. 

Notwithſtanding the ſpirit of the Engliſh, which 
ſeemed to be ſunk under the defpotic power of Henry, 
there appeared ſome ſymptoms of diſcontent ; an incon- 
ſiderable rebellion brot e out in Yorkſhire, headed by 
Sir John Nevil; but it was ſoon ſuppreſied, and Nevil, 
with other ringleaders, was executed. The rebels were 
ſuppoſed to have been inſtigated by the intrigues of car- 
dial Pole; and tic king was inſtantly determined to 
make the counteſs of Saliſhury, who already lay under 
ſentence of death, ſuffer for her ſon's offences. He 
ordered her to be carried to execution, on the 27th of 
May, 1541; and this venerable matron maintained {til}, 
in theſe dittrelstul circumſtances, the ſpirit of that long 
race of monarchs from whom {he was deſcended “. 

Thais inſurrection engaged Henry to make a progreſs 
thither, in order to quict the minds of his people, to 
reconcue them to his government, and to aboliſh the 
ancient ſuperſtitions, to which thoſe parts were much 
addicted. He had alſo another motive for this journey: 
he propoſed to have a conference at York with his ne- 
phew the king of Scotland, and, if poſſible, to cement 
a cloſe and indiſſoluble union with that kingdom. 

A ſimilar ſpirit of religious innovation with that which 
had ſeized other parts of Lurope, had made its way into 
Scotland, and had begun before this period, to excite 
ſimilar jealoufies, fears, and perſecutions. Several per- 
ſons, among whom ſome were of noble birth, were 


tried, condemned to the ſtake, and executed, {or hereſy, 


—ñ— —[—' 


perſecuting ſpirit; and, by a bill which paſſed in parliament, 
he was, without trial, condemned to the flames, together 
with Jerome and Gerrard. He diſcufled theological queſtions 
even at the ſtake; and as the diſpute between him and the 
ſheriff turned upon the invocation of ſaints, he ſaid, that he 
doubted whether the ſaints could pray for us; but if they could, 
he hoped in half an hour to be praying for the {ſheriff and all 
the ſpectators. He next intreated the ſheriff to carry to the 
king his dying requeſt ; which he imagined would have autho- 
rity with that monarch who had ſent him to the ſtake. The 
purport of his requeſt was, that Henry, beſides repreſſing ſu- 
perſtitious ceremonies, ſhould be extremely vigilant in pre- 
venting fornication and common ſwearing. 

| Barnes, Gerrard, and Jerome, had been carried to the 
place of execution on three hurdles ; and along with them 
there was placed on each hurdie a catholic, who was alſo exe- 
cuted for his religion. 'I hcfe catholics were Abel, Fether- 
ſtone, and Howel, who declared that the moſt grievous part 
of their puniſhment was the being coupled to ſuch heretical 
miſcreants as ſuffered with them. 

** She refuſed to lay her head on the block, or ſubmit to a 
ſentence where ſhe had received no trial. She told the exe- 
cutioner. that if he would have her head, he muſt win it the 
beſt way he could : and thus ſhaking her venerable grey locks, 
ſhe ran about the ſcaffold ; and the executioner followed her 
with an axe, aiming many fruitleſs blows at her neck, before 
he was able to give the fatal ſtroke, Thus periſhed the laſt 
of the line of Plantagenet. 
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or 4 Cloſely adhering to the real dictates of the Bible. 

The moſt dangerous ſymptoms for the clergy in Scot- 
land was, that the nobility, from the example of Fng- 
land, had caſt a wiſhful eye on the church revenues, 
and he pe , it a reformation took place, to enrich them- 
ſelves | by the plunder of the eccleſiaſtics. N him- 
* who was very poor, and was ſomewhat! inclined to 
magniticence, p: articularly in building, had been ſwayed 
by Ke motives; and began to threaten the clergy with 
the ſume fate that had attended them in the neighbour- 

ing coontry. Henry alſo never ceaſed | exhorting his 
nephew to initate his cx ample; and being moved both 

by the pride of making proſelytes, and the proſpect of 
ſecurity, ſhould Scotland embrace a cloſe union with 
him, he follicieed the king of Scots to meet him at 
Vork; and he obtained a promiſe to that purpole. 
The 3 ; Were alarined at this refolution of 
Jam 2 As C CIND WY CU every ex pedient in order to 
prevent th. execution of it. They repreſented the dan- 
ger of innovation; the pernicious coniequences of ag- 


grandizing the nobtlity, 'already too powerful; the 
hazard of putting himſelf into the hands of the Engliſh, 
his hereditary enemies; the dependence on them which 
mutt, enſuc upon his loſing the triendihip ot France, and 
of all forcign powers. To theſe conſiderations they 
adde the proſpect of immediate intereſt, by which they 


found the ting to be too much governed: they offers | 


him a preſent gratuity of fifty thouſand pounds: they 
promiled | him, that the church ſhould always be ready 
to contribute to his fpply: and they p- inted out to him 
the confiſcation of heretics, as the means of filling his 
exchequer; and of adding a hundred thouſand pounds a 
year to the crown revenues *, The inſinuations of his 
new queen, to whom youth, beauty, and addreſs, had 
rtul influence over him, teconded all theſc 
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his Journey, then to fend excuſes to the king of Eng- 
land, who had alr« ay come to York, in order to be 
D. le us Al O98 INTEFVIEW 17 

he vowed Vengeance ab; aint Ns nephew, He began by 
Permitting piracies at ica and incurſions at land. But 
he received toon atter, in his own family, an atiront to 
which he was much more jenſible, and which touched 
him in a point where he always thewed an extreme de- 
licacy, IIe had = it imme very happy in his new 


marriage: the agrecable perion and Uilpolition of 


Catharme had entirely captivated his affections; and he 
made no ſecret of his devoted attachment to her. He 
had even publicly, in his chapel, returned ſolemn thanks 
to Heaven tor the fclicity which the canjugal fate at- 
ſorded him; and he directed rhe biliop of Lincoln to 
compoſe a form of prayer for that purpoſe. Bur the 
queen's conduct very uttic merited tis tenderneſs : one 
Latcclles brought N of her diſolute lite to 
Cranmer; and told him that his filter, 8 a ſer- 
vant in tlie tamiiy of the alk ducheſs of INortolk, with 
whom Catherine was educated, had given him a Parti- 
cular account of her licentious manners. Derham and 
Mannoc, bot of them ſervants to the ducheſs, had 
been admitted to her bed; and ſhe had even taken lit- 


tle care to conceal her ame from the other ſervants of 


the family, The primate, ſtruck with this intelligence, 
which it was equally dangerous to conceal or to diſcover, 
communicated the matter to the earl of Hertford, and 
to the chanccllor. They agreed that the matter thould 
by no means be buried in Iilence; and the archbiſhop 
hiniclf jeemed the moſt pr oper perſon to diſcloſe it to 
the king. Cranmer, uns willing to Ipcak on ſo delicate 
a ſubject, wrote a narrative of the whole, and conveyed 
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8 1 | : 
* Buchanan, lib. XIV. Drummond in Jac, V. . Pitſcotic, 
ibid. Knox. 

+ Henry bad fent fome books, richly ornamented, to his 
nephew, Wio, as [VO as he fiw by the title, that they had a 
tendency to defend his new douctrines, threw them into the fi ew 
un the pretence of the perfun who brought them: adding, it 
was better ans mould de roy them, than they him. See F.piſt, 
Re Sinald. 1 ole, 145 1. Þ» 172 «a » 
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it to Henry, who was inſinitely aftoni{he;; 
ligence. So confident was he of the fide); 
fort, that at firſt he gave no credit to t! 8 
and he ſaid to the privy-ſcal, to lord Ruft, hien. 
miral, Sir Anthony Brown, and W riothefley, t. 
regarded the whole as a falſehood, Cranmic: 


found, certain and inevitable deſtruction hun 
The king's impatience, however, and Jealouiy, 
ted lym to ſearc h the matter to the bottom: +1, 
ſeal was ordered to examine Laſcelles, who yerr 
the information he had given; and (til! appcyl.; 
teſtimony of his ſiſter. That nobleman next +. 
pretence of hunting, and went to Suffex, Where 
woman at that time reſided : he found her bott 

[tant in her former intelligence, and particular a 
facts; and the whole bore but too much the abt 
ot probability. Mannoc and Derham, wh *** 
relled at the lame time, and examined by the ch. 
lor, made the queen's guilt entir iy certain by 
confeſſion; and diſcovered other particular: 
dounded ſtill more to her dithonour, 1 HK | 

the family were admitted into her ſecrets, and (/ 
them had even paſſed the night in bed with her a; 
lovers. All the examinations were laid before thy 
who was ſo deeply affected, that he remained a 
time {peechlets. and at laſt hurſt into tears, He 


tue, of which he boaſted in the calc of Ani 
had failed him in that of his preſent conſt, 
queen, being next queſtioned, denied her gut 


114. 


only | infiſted that © the — never W falſe to 
bed. But as there was evidence that one Cole; 


credit in this aſſeveration; and the king, enraged t 
cl ence berween thele degrees of guilt, 


tyranny, a parliament, Which he fummoned to me 
Lie th of January, 1542. Ihe WO houlcs, 114 
received the queen's conſeſſion, made an adreh 15 I 


| 


bility of human aſtairs ; and from thele views to da 
a lubject ot conſolation. They deſired leave to ha 
bill of attainder againſt the qucen and her accompl 


in perſon, which would renew his vexation, and mi 
endanger his health, but by commiſſioners appointę. 


on the preſent occaſion, have tranſgreile; 4 any pal 
the ſtature, Having obtained a gracious anſwer tot 


tainder for treaſon againſt the queen, and the viſcou 


prchended. At the ſame time they paike da bill ol 
tainder for miſpriſion of treaſon agamil the old du 
of Norfolk, Catharine's grandmother - her uncle 


caule they knew the queen's vicious CQUrie o. 
ner marriage, and had conccaled it 4. 
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t This was an effect of Henry's uſual extras. and 
peut that parents fhould fo tar forget the ties of 11 
tion, and the fentuncnts of ſhame and decency, © 
him the moſt ſecret diſorders of their family. Hie 
pardoned the duchels of Norfolk, and molt c e C 
demned tur miſprilion of tiealon, 


in a very perilous ſituation ; and had not fi pro 
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when es hat a Tull add of A was m. ne he con- 


CE 
had paſſe d the nig ht wich her alone fince her marriage 


Te 45 It al: pearcd Li nat {1 IC had take en Derhan ttly ner old 
panne into her ſervice, ſhe ſcemed to deſerve lit 


Henry now had recourie to lus ulual inltrumen 


kung. They entreated him not to be vexed with ! 
untoward accident, to which all men were lubject; 
to conlider the frailty of human nature, and the itz 


that purpoſe. And as there was 4 law in force, Making 
it treaſon to peak 11] of the qucen, as well as ot tl 
king, they craved his royal pardon if any of them har N 


requeſts, the parliame nt proceeded to vote 2 bill of at: 


of Rocheford, who had conducted her ſecret amours3 
and 1n this bill Colepepper and Derham were alto com- 
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Wiltam Howard, and his l; dy, avg ether with f 
countels of Bridgewater, and nine pertons more; be 
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rienry, willing to ſecure himſelf for the future, as 

as his ſucceſſors, from this fatal accident, engaged 
ag iament to paſs ſome laws of a very extraordinary 
os a After theſe laws were paſſed, the qucen was 
. on Tower-Hill, together with lady Roche- 
ford. They behaved in a manner ſuitable to their diſ- 
lure life; and as lady Rocheford was known to be the 
chief inſtrument i bringing Anne Boleyn to her end, 
ſhe died unpitied; and men were farther confirmed by 
the diſcovery of this woman s$ guilt, in the favourable 
ſentiments Which they had entertained of the untortunate 

e. 

1 not demand any ſubſidy from this parlia- 
ment; but found means of enriching his exchequer from 
another quarter: he took farther ſteps towards the diſ- 
lution of colleges, hoſpitals, and other foundations of 
that nature. Ihe courtiers had been Practiſing on the 
prelidents and governors to make a ſurrender of their 
venues to the King; and they had been ſucceſsful with 
tight of them. But there was an obſtacle to their far- 
ther progrels : it hac been provided, by the local ſta- 
nes Gt moſt of theic foundations, that no preſident, or 
any number of tellws cc conſent to ſuch a deed 
wilde the nnanimous vote oi all the fellows; and this 
rote was not eaſily obtained. All ſuch ſtatutes were 
zanulled by parliament; and the revenues of theſe 


goules were now expoſed to the rapacity of the king 


aud his favorrices f. From the regular, Henry now 
proceeded to make devaiiations on the ſecular clergy. 
le extoried trom many of the biſhops a ſurrender of 
chapter lands; and by this device he pillaged che fee of 
Canterbury, Vork, and London, and enriched his 
oreedy paraſites and Hatterers with their ſpoils, 

It is well known that the clergy have commonly 
made a concern for their temporal intereſts to go hand in 
tand with a jealouly for orthodoxy ; and both theſe pal- 
tors have been regarded by the people as proots of zeal 
(or religion: but the violent and headſtrong character 
of Henry now disjoined theſe objects. His rapacity 
ws gratitiecl by plundering the church, his bigotry and 
arrogance by perſecuting heretics. Though he engaged 
the parliament to mitigate the penalties of the fix arti- 
cies, ſo far as regards the marriage of prieſts, which 
Was now only ſubjected to a forteiture of goods, chat- 
tels, and lands, during life ; he was ſtill equally bent on 
manainnga rigid purity in ſpeculative principles. Fic 
24d appointed a commiſſion, conſiſting of the two arch- 


tl . . | 
viinops and ſeveral biſhops of both provinces, together 


Vith a conſiderable number of doctors of divinity ; and 
by virtue of his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, he had given 
Um in charge to chooſe a religion for his people. 
Before the commiſſioners had made any progreſs in this 
arduous undertaking, the parliament, in 1 541, had paſſed 
alaw, by which they ratified all the cenets which theſe 
dviaes thould thereafter eſtabliſh with the king's con- 
ent and they were not aſhamed of thus exprelsly de- 
caring, that they took their religion upon truſt, and 
ad no other rule, in ſpiritual as well as temporal con- 
C&rns, chan the arbitrary will of their maſter. There is 
only one Clauſe of the ſtature which may ſeem at firſt 
81 to ſavour ſomewhat of the ſpirit of liberty: it was 
od, that the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners ſhould 
5 erm ins repugnant to che laws and ſtatutes of 
robin 5 * in reality this proviſo was inierted by 
wake” vo I» ve his own purpolcs. By introduciꝗg a 

a contradiction into the laws, he became 
:))... DER SLB 
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* 
Ar I, that any one who knew, or vehemently 
cloſe it to ml 8 t in the queen, might within twenty days diſ- 
any former la ing or council, without incurring the penalty of 
every one at * 2 defaming the queen; but prohibiting 
or even privat e- time from ſpreading the matter abroad, 
that if the Veg, whitpering it to Others: it was alſo enacted, 
taking ner 3 any woman who had been incontinent, 

D maid, ſhe ſhould be guilty of treaſon if 

previoully reveal her guilt to him. 


7 t Was ens . 2 a 
rial of: d enacted by this parliament, that there ſhould be 
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Ne. N N ay county where the king ſhould zppoint by 
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more maſter of every one's life and property. And as 
the ancient independence of the church ſtill gave him 
jealouſy, he was well pleaſed, under cover of ſuch a 
clauſe, to introduce appeals from the ſpiritual to the 
civil courts. It was for a like reaſon that he would 
never promulgate a body of canon law; and he encou- 
raged the judges on all occaſions to interpoſe in eccle- 
hattical cauſes, wherever they thought rhe law of royal 
prerogative concerned. A happy innovation; though 
at firſt invented for arbitrary purpoſes. The king, 
armed by the authority of parhament, or rather by their 
acknowledgement of that {piritual ſupremacy which he 
believed inherent in him, employed his commiſſioners 


to ſelect a ſyſtem of tenets for the aſſent and belief of 


the nation. A ſmall volume was ſoon publiſhed, called 
the © Inſtitution of a Chriſtian Man,” which was re- 
ceived by the convocation, and voted tube the ſtand- 
ard of orthodoxy. All the delicate points of juſtifica- 
tion, faith, free-will, good works, and grace, are there 
defined, with a leaning towards the opinion of the re- 
tormers : the ſacraments, which a few years before were 
only allowed to be three, were now increaſed to the 
number of ſeven, conforniably to the ſentiments of the 
catholics. The king's caprice is diſcernible throughout 
the whole ; and the book is in reality to be regarded as 
his Compoſition. For Henry, while he made his opt- 


nion a rule for the nation, would tie his own hands by 


no canon or authority, not even by any which he him- 
ſelf had formerly eſtabliſhed. The people had occaſion, 
ſoon after, to lee a fartner inſtance of the king's incon- 
ſtancy. He was not long ſatisfied with his & Inſtitution 
of a Chriſtian Man; and therefore ordered a new book 
to be compoſed, called the Erudition of a Chriſtian 
Man;“ and, without aſking the aſſent of the convoca- 
tion, he publyhed, by his own authority, and that of 
the parliament, this new model of orthodoxy. It dif- 
ters from the Infurution ; but the king was no leſs po- 
ſitive in his new creed than he had been in the old; and 
he required the belief of the nation to veer about at his 
ſignal. In both theſe compoſitions he was particularly 
careful to inculcate the doctrine of paſſive obedience; 
and he was equally caretul to retain the nation in the 
practice, 

While the king was ſpreading his own books among 
the people, he leems to have been extremely perplexed, 
as were alſo the clergy, what courſc to take with the 
Scriptures, A review had been made by the iynod, of 
the new tranſlation of the Bible; and Gardiner had pro- 
poſed, that inſtcad of empioying Enghih expreſſions 
throughout, ſeveral Latin words ſhould be ſtili pre- 
ſerved, becauſe they contained, as he pretended, 1uch 
peculiar energy and ſignificance, that they had no cor- 
reſpondent terms in the vulgar tongue. Among theſe 
were, eccleſia, panitentia, poutifex, contritus, holocauſta, 
ſacramentum, elementa, ceremonia, myſtermm, preſbyter, 
ſacrificium, humilitas, fatisfattio, peccatum, gratia, 
hoſtia, charitas, Sc. But as this mixture would have 
appeared extremely barbarous, and was plainly calcu- 
lated for no other purpoſe than to retain the people in 
their ancient ignorance, the propoial was rejected. The 
knowledge of the people, however, at leaſt their diſpu- 
cative turn, ſeemed to be an inconvenience ſtill more 
dangerous; and the king and parliament, which met 
January 23, 1543, ſoon after the publication of the 
Scriptures, retracted the conceſſion which they had for- 
merly made; and prohibited all but gentlemen and 


— 
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commiſhon. The ſtatutes of treaſon had been extremely mul- 
tiplied in this reign; and ſuch an expedient ſaved troub;e and 
charges in trying tnat crime. The fame parliament crected 
Ireland into a kingdom; and Henry hencetorth annexed the 
title of king of Ireland to his other titles. This ſeſſion the 
commons firſt began the practice of freeing any of their mem- 
bers who were arreſted, by a writ iſſued by the ſpeaker. For- 
merly it was uſual for them to apply for a writ from chancery 
to that purpoſe. This precedent increaſed the authority of 
the commons, and had afterwards important conſequences, 


Hollingſhed, p. 955) 950. Baker, p. 289. 
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merchants from peruſing them“ . Even that liberty 
was not granted without an apparent helitation, and a 
dread of the conſequences 7. The maſs-book alſo 
paſſed under the king's reviſal, and little alteration was 
as yet made in it: ſome doubtful or fictitious ſaints only 
were ſtruck out; and the name of the pope was eraſed. 
This latter precaution was likewiſe uſed with regard to 
every new book that was printed, or even old book that 
was fold ; but this perſecution of it rather imprinted it 
more ſtrongly in the memory of the people. 

About this time the king cleared the churches from 
another abuſe which had creeped into them. Plays, 
interludes, and farces, were there often afted in deriſion 
of the former ſuperſtitions; and the reverence of the 
multitude, ſays Burnet, for ancient principles and modes 
of worſhip was thereby gradually effaccd. Thus Henry 
laboured inceſſantly by arguments, creeds, and penal 
ſtatutes, to bring his ſubjects to an uniformity in their 
religious ſentiments : but as he entered himſelf with the 
greateſt earneſtneſs into all thoſe ſcholaſtic diſputes, he 
encouraged the people, by his example, to apply them - 
ſelves ro the ſtudy of theology; and it was in vain af— 
terwards to expect, however preſent fear might reſtrain 
their tongues or pens, that they would cordially agree 
in any ſet of tenets preſcribed to them by any let of 
men. 

Henry was determined to avenge himſelf on the king 
of Scots for ſlighting the advances which he had made 
him, and would gladly have obtained a ſupply from 
parliament, in order to proſecute that enterprize ; but 
as he did not think it prudent to diſcover his intentions, 
that aſſembly, conformably to their frugal maxims, 
would underſtand no hints; and the King was diſap- 
pointed in his expectations. He continued, however, 
to make preparations for war ; and as ſoon as he thought 
himſelf in a condition to invade Scotland, he publiſned 
a manifeſto, by which he endeavoured to juſtify hoſtili- 
ties. He complained of James's breach of word, in 
declining the promiſed interview ; which was the real 
ground of the quarrel: but more ſpeciouſly to colour 
the enterprize, he mentioned other injuries; namely, 
that his nephew had granted protection to ſome Engliſh 
rebels and fugitives, and had detained ſome territory, 
which Henry pretended belonged to England. He 
even revived the old claim to the vaſſalage of Scotland, 
and ſummoned James to do homage to him as his liege 
lord and ſuperior. He employed the duke of Norfolk, 
whom he called the ſcourge of the Scots, to command 
in the war ; and though James ſent the biſhop of Aber- 
deen, and Sir James Learmont, of Darſay, to appeaſe 
his uncle, he would hearken to no terms of accommo- 
dation. While Norfolk was aſſembling his army at 
Newcaſtle, Sir Robert Bowes, attended by Sir Ralph 
Sadler, Sir Ralph Evers, Sir Brian Latoun, and others, 
made an incurfion into Scotland, and advanced towards 
Jedburgh, with an intention of pillaging and deſtroying 
that town. The earl of Angus, and George Douglas, 
his brother, who had been many years baniſhed their 
country, and had ſubſiſted by Henry's bounty, joimed 
the Engliſh army in this incurſion; and the forces, 
commanded by Bowes, were upwards of four thouſand 


men. James had not been negligent in his preparations 


for defence, and had poſted a conliderable body, under 
the command of the earl of Huntley, for the protection 
of the borders. Lord Hume, at the head of his vaſſals, 
was haſting to join Huntley when he met with the Eng- 
Iſh army; and they came to an action on the 24th of 
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* 32 Hen. VIII. c. 1. The reading of the Bible, however, 
could not at that time have much effect in England, where ſo 
few perſons had learned to read. There were but five hundred 
copies printed of this firſt authorized edition of the Bible; a 
book of which there are now ſeveral millions of copies in the 
kingdom. 

+ Theſe perſons were allowed to read, © fo it be done qui- 
etly and with good order.” And the preamble to the act ſets 
forth, & That many ſeditious and ignorant perſons had abuſed 
the liberty granted them of reading the Bible, and that great 
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Auguſt. During the engagement the f 
Huntley began to appear; and the Enzlit 7 | 
being ſurrounded and overpowered, for, "Thad 

flight, and were purſued by the enemy. Ever: Ls = 
and tome other perſons of diſtinction, were x Troger, | 
ſoners. A few only of ſmall note fell in the Qs * 
In the mean time the duke of Norfolk began 10 == 1 
from his camp at Newcaſtle ; and being attended | : 
the earls of Shrewſhury, Derby, Cumberland 15 0 

Hertford, and Rutland, with many others of the _ 

lity, he advanced to the borders. His forces amount 

to above twenty thouſand men; and it required the 
molt efforts of Scotland to reſiſt ſuch a formidable - 
mament. James had aſſembled his whole militars 
at Fala and Sautrey, and was ready to advance 26 
as he ſhould be informed of Nortolk's invading his 
dom. The Engliſh paſſed the Tweed at Berwic! 


a. 
ſoret 
oo 
King. 


; K, and 

marched along the banks of the rivers as tar as Kelſo, 
* f |; 0 

but hearing that James had collected near thirty thay. 


land men, they repaſſed the river at that village, wy 
retreated into their own country. The king of Send 
inflamed with a deſire of military glory, ad of N 
on his invaders, gavè the ſignal tor purſuing them, art 
carrying the war int» England: but his nobles oppoſed 
this reſolution, and refulcd to atten] him in lis pre 
enterprize. Enraged at this mutinv, he-reproacted 
them with cowardice, and threatened venzeance; bur 
ſtill reſolved, with his torces which adhered to him, 99 
make an impreſſion on the enemy. He ſent ten t!oy- 
land men to the weltern borders, who entered new 
at Solway Frith ; and he himſelf followed them 4 2 
imall diſtance, ready to join them uon occafiun. 1.4 
guſted, however, at the refractory diſpoſion t wi; 
nobles, he tent a mcilage to the army, define 4.4 
Maxwell, their general, ot his commuilion, and ce. 
ring the command on Oliver Sinclair, a private gentc- 
man, who was his favourite. The army was extreme! 
diſguſted with this aitcration, and was ready to difſhand; 
when a ſmall body of Engliih appeared, not excecding 
five hundred men, under the command of Dawes and 
Muſgrave. The Scots became diſmayed, immeuatcly 
took a flight, and were purſued by che cnemy . | 

Intelligence of this affair was ſpceduy conveyed tothe 
king of Scots, who was attonithed ; and being naturally 
of a melancholic diſpoſition, as well as endowed vit 2 
high ſpirit, he loſt all command of his temper on this 
diſmal occaſion. Rage againſt his nobility, who be 
believed had betrayed him; ſhame for a deſcat by fuch 
unequal numbers ; regret tor the paſt, fear of the future; 
all theſe paſſions ſo wrought upon him, that he would 
admit of no conſolation, but abandoned himfelf wholly 
to deſpair. His body was waſted by ſympathy with hs 
anxious mind; and even his life began to be thought in 
danger. He had no iſſue living; and hearing that lis 
queen was lately delivered, he aſked whether ſhe had 
brought him a male or a temale child ? Being told the 
latter; he turned himſelf in his bed: “ Ihe crown 
came with a woman,” ſaid he, “ and it will go win 
one: many miſeries await this poor kingdom: Hen! 
will make it his own either by force of arms or Mar 
riage. A few days after, December 14, he expite 
in the flower of his age; a prince of conſiderable vir 
and talents ; well fitted, by his vigilance and perion® 
courage, for reprefſing thoſe diſorders to which 115 
kingdom during that age was ſo much expoſed. = 
executed juſtice with impartiality and rigour; but 42 * 
ſupported the commonalty and the church againſt de 
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diverſity of opinion, animoſitics, tumults, and ſchilms, 
been occaſioned by perverting the ſenſe of the Sept | 
t This circumſtance happened on the 24th ot Ne 

1542. Few were killed in this rout; for it Was eg oY 
but a great many were taken priſoners, and ſons. 07 ni 
Cipal nobility: among theſe the carls of Caflilis and © 1 Grew 

the lords Maxwell, Fleming, Somerville, Oliphant, 18 geit 
who were all ſent to London, and given in cute) 2 
noblemen. 
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... of the nobility, he eſcaped not the hatred of that 

4 The proteſtants alſo, whom he oppoſed, have 
mo” wired to throw many ſtains on his memory; but 
e been able to fix any conſiderable imputation 


rap 


end 
have NC 
upon him. | 0 4 P 

On the death of James, Henry projected, in 1543; 


the ſcheme of uniting Scotland to his own gar ene 

br marrying his ſon Edward to the heireſs of that King- 

dom. He called together the Scottiſh nobles who were 

his priſoners 3 and after reproaching them in ſevere 

terms for their pretended breach of treaty, he began to 

ſotten his tone, and propoſed to them this expeqient, 

by which he hoped the ſe diſorders, ſo prejudicial to both 

es, would for the future be prevented. He offered 

to beſtow on them their liberty without ranſom; and 

only required of them engagements to favour the mar- 

ciaoe of the prince of Wales with their young miſtreſs. 

They were eaſily prevailed on to give their aſſent to a 

propoſal which ſeemed fo natural and ſo advantageous to 

both kingdoms ; and being conducted to Newcaſtle, 

they delivered to the duke of Norfolk hoſtages for their 
return, in caſe the intended nuptials were not com- 

pleted : and they thence proceeded to Scotland, where 

they found affairs in ſome confuſion. 

The Roman pontiff, obſerving his authority in Scot- 
und to be in danger from the ſpreading of the new opi- 
rions, had beſtowed on Beaton the primate the dignity 
of cardinal, in order to confer more influence upon him; 
end that prelate had long been regarded as prime mi- 
iter to James *, and as the head of chat party which 
defended the ancient privileges and property of the ec- 
ciefiaſtics. James, earl of Arran, of the name of 
Hamilton, was next heir to the crown of Scotland by 
his grandmother, daughter of James III. and on that 
account ſeemed beſt entitled to poſſeſs that high office, 
no which the cardinal by his forgery had intruded him- 
ſelf, The proſpect alſo of his ſucceſſion after a princeſs, 
who was in ſuch tender infancy, procured him many 
parcizans ; and though his character indicated little ſpirit, 
activity, or ambition, a propenſity which he had diſco- 
vered for the new opinions, had attached to him all the 
zealous promoters of thoſe innovations. By means of 
thele adherents, joined to the vaſſals of his own family, 
he had been able to make oppoſition to the cardinal's 
admiaiſtration; and the ſuſpicion of Beaton's forgery, 
with the acceſſion of the noblemen who had been pri- 
loners in England, aſſiſted too by ſome money ſent 
from London, was able to turn the balance in his favour. 
The earl of Angus and his brother, having taken the 
Pr clent opportunity of returning into their native country, 
oppoted the cardinal wich all the credit of that powerful 
family ; and the majority of the convention had now 
embraced oppoſite interelts to thoſe which formerly pre- 
Vailed. Arran was declared governor; the cardinal 
Vas committed to cuſtody under the care of lord Seton; 
al a negociation was commenced with Sir Ralph 
Sadler, the Engliſh ambaſſador, for the marriage of the 
ntant queen wich the prince of Wales f. The cardiual 
primate, however, prevailed on Seton to reſtore him to 
= liberty, and by his intrigues, he confounded all the 
tchemes which were laid by Henry, notwithſtanding 
their *ppearing to be well concerted F. He gained ſe- 
"eral partizans by pecuniary motives, be rouzcd up the 
al of thoſe who were attached to the catholic worſhip ; 
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W death of the king, this man, apprehenſive of 
io keep 2 both to his party and to himſelt, endeavoured 
of 8 _ Ot power; and for that purpoſe he is accuſed 
er 3 r which required a high degree of temerity. 
and the LE aid, a will for the king, appointing himſelf, 
minority ** emen more, regents of the kingdom during the 
ell agreed ; 8 gry princeſs: at leaſt, for hiſtorians are not 
James, ky ah - circumſtances of the fact, he had read to 
te deliriu e * a import, to which that monarch, during 
ent and an, 4 preceded his death, had given an impertect 
himſelf in ne By virtue of this will Beaton had put 
itereſts 1 3 ion of the government; and having united his 
itt thoſe of the queen-dowager, he obtained the 
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and repreſented the union with England as the ſure fore= 
runner of ruin to the church and to the ancient religions 
The national antipathy of the Scots to their ſouthern 
neighbours, was alſo an intallible engine by which the 
cardinal wrought upon the people; and though the ter- 
ror of Henry's arms, and their own inability ro make 
reſiſtance, had procured a temporary aſſent to the alli- 
ance and marriage propoled, the ſettled habits of the 
nation produced an extreme averſion to thoſe meaſures. 
The Engliſh ambaſſador and his retinue received many 
inſults from perſons whom the cardinal had inſtigated to 
commit thoſe violences, in hopes of bringing on a rup- 
ture: but Sadler prudently diſſembled the matter, and 
waited patiently till the day appointed for the delivery of 
the hoſtages. He then demanded of the regent the 
performance of that important article ; but received for 
anſwer, that his authority was very precarious, that the 
nation had now taken a different impreſſion, and that it 
was not in his power to compel any of the nobility ta 
deliver themſelves as hoſtages to the Engliſh. Sadler, 
foreſeeing the conſequence of this refuſal, ſent a ſum- 
mons to all thoſe who had been priſoners in England, 
and required them to fulfil the promiſe which they had 
given, of returning into cuſtody. None of them ſhewed 
ſo much ſentiments of honour as to fulfil tueir engage- 
ments, except Gilbert Kennedy, earl of Caſſilis. Henr 
was ſo well pleated with the behaviour of this nobleman, 
that he not only received him graciouſly, but honoured 
him with preſents, gave him his liberty, and ſent him 
back to Scotland, with his two brothers whom he had 
left as hoſtages, 

The behaviour of the generality of the Scottiſh no- 
bles, though it reflected diſhonour on the nation, was 
not diſagrecable to the cardinal, who foreſaw that all 
theſe perſons would now be deeply intereſted to main- 
tain their enmity and oppoſition to England. And as a 
war was ſoon expected with that kingdom, he found it 
neceſſary immediately to apply to France, and to crave 
the aſſiſtance of that ancient ally during the preſent diſ- 
treſſes of the Scottiſh nation. Though the French king 
was fully ſenſible of his intereſt in ſupporting Scotland, 
a demand of aid could not have been made on him at a 
more unſeaſonable juncture. His pretenſions on the 
Milaneſe, and his reſentment againſt Charles, had en- 
gaged him in a war with that potentate; and having 
made great, though fruitleſs, efforts during the pre- 
ceding campaign, he was the more diſabled at preſent 
from defending his own dominions, much more from 
granting any ſuccour to the Scots. Matthew Stuart, 
earl of Lenox, a young nobleman of a great family, 
was at that time in the French court; and Francis, be- 
ing informed that he was engaged in ancient and here- 
ditary enmity with the Hamiltons, who had murdered 
his father, ſent him over to his native country, as a 
ſupport to the cardinal and the queen- mother: and he 
promiſed that a ſupply of money, and, if neceſſary, even 
military ſuccours, ſhould ſoon be diſpatched after him. 
On account of theſe preparations Arran the governor 
aſſembled his friends, and made an attempt to get the 
perſon of the infant queen into his cuſtody ; but being 
repulſed, he accommodated the affair with his enemies, 
and to entruſt that precious charge to four neutral per- 
ſons, the heads of potent families, the Grahams, Areſ- 
kines, Lindſeys, and Levingſtones. The arrival of 
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ſions of the earl of Arran. 

+ The following conditions were quickly agreed on; that 
the queen ſhould remain in Scotland till ſhe ſhould be ten years 
of age; that ſhe ſhould then be {ent to England to be educated; 
that fix Scottiſh noblemen ſhould immediately be delivered as 
hoſtages to Henry: and that the kingdom, notwithſtanding its 
union with England, ſhould ſtill retain its laws and privileges. 

To this end he aflembled the moſt conſiderable eccleſi- 
aſtics; and having repreſented to them the imminent danger to 
which their revenues and privileges were expoſed, he coriaded 
them to collect privately from the clergy a large ſum of money, 
by which if entruſted to his managemeut,, he engaged tw 
| overturn the ſchemes of their enemies. 


donſent ; : 
of the convention of ſtates, and excluded the preten- 
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Lenox, in the midſt of theſe tranſactions, ſerved to 
reader the victory of the French party over the Engliſh 
ſtill more indiſputable. 

The oppoſition Henry met with in Scotland from 
the intrigues of the French, excited his reſentment 
againſt France, and of uniting his arms with thoſe of 
the emperor. Henry pretended that Francis kad en- 
gaged ro imitate his example in ſeparating himſelf en- 
tirely from the ſee of Rome, and that he had broken 
his promiſe in that particular. He was diſſatisfied that 
James his nephew had been allowed to marry, firſt 
Magdalene of France, then a prince of the houſe of 
Guiſe; and he conſidered thele alliances as pledges 
which Francis gave of his intentions to ſupport the 
Scots againſt the power of England. He had been in- 
formed of ſome railleries which the French king had 
thrown out againſt his conduct with regard to his wives. 
He was diſguſted that Francis, after ſo many obligations 
which he owed him, had ſacrificed him to the emperor ; 
and, in the confidence of friendſhip, had raſhly revealed 
his ſecrets to that ſubtle and intereſted monarch. And 
he complained that regular payments were never made 
of the ſums due to him by France, and of the penſion 
which had been ſtipulated, Impelled by all theſe mo- 
tives, he alienated himſelf from his ancient friend and 
confederate, and formed a league with the emperor, 
who earneſtly courted his alliance. That they might 
have a pretence tor enforcing their claims, they tent a 
meſſage to Francis, requiring him to renounce his alli- 
ance with ſultan Soiyman, and to make reparation for 
all the prejudice which Chriſtendom had ſuſtained from 
that unnatural confederacy. Upon the French king's 
refuſal, war was declared againſt him by the allies f. 

Henry during the negociation with the emperor, ſum- 
moned a new ſeſſion of parhament, on the 22d of 
January, in order to obtain ſupplies for his projected 
war with France. The parliament granted him a ſub- 
ſidy, to be paid in three years . The convocation 
gave the King (ix ſhillings in the pounds, to be levied in 
three years, Greater ſums were always, even during 
the eſtabliſhment of the catholic religion, exacted fronx 
the clergy than from the laicy: which made the empe- 
ror Charles ſay, when Henry diflolved the monaſteries, 
and fold their revenues, or beitowed them on his nobi- 
lity and courticrs, © That he had killed the hen which 
brought him the golden eggs 5.“ The parliament alſo 
facilitated the execution at the former law, by which the 
king's proclamations were made equal to ſtatutes: they 
appointed, that any nine counſellors ſhould form a legal 
court for puniſhing all diſobedience to proclamations. 
The total abolition of juries in criminal cauſes, as well 
45 all parliaments, ſeemed if the king had ſo pleaſed, 
the neceliary conſequence of this enormous law. He 
might iſſue a proclamation, enjoining d. e execution of 
any penal ſtatute, and afterwards try the criminals, not 
tor breach of the ſtatute, but for diſobedience to his 
proclamation. It was enacted || this ſeſſion, that any 
jpiritual perſon who preached or taught contrary to the 
doctrine contained in the king's book, the Erudition 
of a Chrittian Man,” or contrary to any doctrine which 
lie ſhould thereafter promulgate, was to be admitted on 
the firſt conviction to renounce his error; on the ſecond 
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* This league, beſides ſtipulations for mutual defence, con- 
tained a phen for invading France; and the two monarchs 
agreed to enter Francis's dominions with an army, each of 
twenty-five thouſand men; and to require that prince to pay 
Henry all the ſums which he owed him, and to conſign Bou- 
logne, Montreui!, Terouenne, and Ardres, as a ſecurity for 
the regular payment of his penſion for the future: in caſe theſe 
conditions were rejected, the confederate princes agreed to 
challenge for Henry the crown of France, or, in default of it, 
the duchies of Normandy, Aquitaine, and Guienne; for 
Charles the duchy of Burgundy, and ſome other territories, 
Rymer, vol. X1v. p. 768. vol. xv. p. 2. 

F Ir may be proper to remark, that the partizans of France 
objected to Charles his alliance with the heretical king of Eng- 
land, as no leſs noxious than that which Francis had contracted 


with Solyman; and they obſerved, that this league was a 
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he was required to carry a faggot ; which if h. 


Fay : 4 
to do, or fell into a third offence, ! 
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refule 
] ie Was to be burn 
But the laity, for the third offence, were only 8 
their goods and chattels, and be liable to per 


to forfeit 
Perpetual im. 


priſonment. Indictments muſt be laid within + 8 
year 


atcer the offence, and the priſoner was allowed to brin: 
witneſſes {or his exculpation. Theſe penalties 45. 
lighter than thoſe which were formerly impoſed Mg 
denial of the real preſence: it was, however 
in this ſtatute, that the act of the ſix articles was ſtill j 
force. But in order to make the king more rg 
maſter of his peoplr, it was enacted, that he might (ow 
after, at his pleature, change this act, or any Proviſion 
in it. By this clauſe both parties were retained in fi. 
jection : ſo far as regarded religion, the king was jnyeſ«.4 
in the fulleſt manner with the fole legiſlative authority in 
the kingdom : and all his [ubjetts were, under che ſe. 
vereſt penalties, expreisly bound to receive implicitir 
whatever doctrine he ſhould think proper to put forth, 

On the 12th of July the king married Catharine Pa- 

| 
widow of Nevil, lord Latimer; a Woman of Vi1tue, and 
iomewhat inclined to the new doErine. By this mas 
riage Henry confirmed what had formerly been foretold 
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From this marriage allo the reformers began to enter 
tain hopes of the king's favour: and Henry's league 
with the emperor ſcemed a circumſtance no leſs favour: 
able to the catholics ; and thus matters remained (i 
nearly balanced between the contending parties. The 
advantages gained by the powertul confederacy between 
t lenrv and Charles, were inconſiderable during the pre- 
ſent year. The campaign was opened with a victory 
gained by the duke of Cleves, Francis's ally, over tte 
forces of the emperor. Francis in perſon took the fed 
early; and made himſelf maſter, without reſiſtance, of 
the whole duchy of Luxembourg: he afterwards tos 
Landrecy, and added fome fortifications to it. Chari 
having at laſt aſſembled a powerful army, appeared in 
the Low Countries; and after taking aimolt every tor- 
trels in the duchy of Cleves, he reduced the duke to 
accept of the terms which he had picated to pretcrive to 
him. Being then joined by a body of fix thouland 
Engliſh, he ſat down before Landrecy, and covered the 
ſiege with an army of above forty thouſand men. 
Francis advanced at the head ot an army not much in- 
terior ; as if he intended to give the emperor battle, 0r 
oblige him to raiſe the ſiege : but while thele two ri 
monarchs were facing cach other, and ail men were d 
expectation of ſome great event, the French king found 
means of throwing ſuccour into Lendrecy ; and naving 
thus effected his purpoſe, he ſkjltully mace a retreat 
Charles finding the ſcaſon far advanced, delpured 9 
ſucceſs in his enterprize, and found it ncceſſary to reure 
during the winter. 1505 
Henry's vanity was flattered by the figure nch d 
made in the great tranſactions on the continent : 04 1% 
intereſts of the kingdom were more decp.y CNcernce 
the event of affairs in Scotland. Arran, che governs 
was of an indolent and unambitious charactat, 1 5 
had he not been ſtimulated by his triencs, he never bet 
alpired to any ſhare in the adminiſtration; and WHEN Me 
tound himſelf overpowered by the party of cle 
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breach of the ſolemn promiſe which he had given to win 
ment VII. never to make peace or alliance Wich Englan 3 
This ſubſidy was levied in a peculiar mannet; _—_ 
ceeded not three ſhillings in the pound upgn ati IgG: 
They who were worth in goods twenty milgs 326 Bro. 
to five pounds, paid four-pence in every pound; from. 
pounds to ten pounds, eight-pence z from ten purine bo a 
pounds, ſixteen-pence ; for twenty and upwatus, tonne 
Lands, fees, and annuities, from twenty 1 1 
pounds, paid eight-pence in the pound; from 
ten pounds, ſixteen-pence; from ten pounds to 5 
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two ſhillings; from twenty pounds atd ο‚,νσf f 
lings. 
§ See Collier, vol. 11. p. 176. 
| 34 and 34 Henry VIII. C. 3. 
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ne families of Lenox and Arran, made the 1n- 
ele two noblemen entirety incompatihle; 
cardinal and the French party, in order to 

10% the more in their cauſe, had Rartered him 
hopes OF IUCCE _ to- the crown after their 
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-ency; and as he was become aſſuming on ac- 
ſervices which he had rendered the party, 
nal found, that fince he muſt chooſe between 
in of Lenox and that of Arran, the latter 
nan, who was more eaſily governed, and who was 
with pre ſent authority, was in every reſpect 
i Lenox, finding that he was not likely to 
ficceed in his pretenſions to the queen-dowager, and 
avoured by the cardinal, had acquired the 
retired to Dumbarton, the governor of 
ce was entii Urely at his devotion : he entered into 
rrefondence with the Engliſh court; and 
is vailals and partizans to attend him. All 
nchen to the proteſtant religion, or 
rere on ane account diſcontented with the cardinal's * 
e now regarded Lenox as the head of the 
ny; they readily made him a tender of their 10 er- 
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vices. 7s a little time he had collected an army of ten 
thouſand men, and he threatened his enemies with im- 
mediate deſtruction. The cardinal had no equal force 
to oppoſe to him; but as he was a prudent man, he 
horeſa that Lenox could not long ſubſiſt ſo great an 
army, and he endeavoured to gain une by opening a 
negociation with him. He ſeduced his followe rs by 
various artifices; he prevailed on hs Douglaſſes to 
change party; he repreſented to the whole nation the 
danger of civil wars and commotions: and Lenox, ob- 
ſerving the unequal conteſt in which he was engaged, 
Was at halt obliged to lay down his arms, and to acce ept 
of an accommodation with the governor and the cardi- 
ral. Preſent ptace was ad. but no confidence 
took place between the parties. {anon fortifying his 
aſt and putting himſelf in a poſture of detence, 

ite, 206 arrival of Engliſh ſuccours, from whoſe al- 
ita ce alone he expected to obtain the ſuperiority over 
his cnen NES, 


On the 14th of Ja muary, 1544, he ſummoned a new 
parliament ; in which a law was patled CON cerning the 
— 1 ion of the crown. After ded aring that the prince 
* oa $0 any of the King's male iſſuc, were firſt 
bee 45 ae neirs to the crown, the! parliament re- 
le „ princelies, Mary and | ed to their 
wt Werben 'n. But notwithſtandling chis, Henry 
"ew che acts to be reverſed w ich had de- 
wo Hoſe princel es legitimate : he made the parlia- 
"rk mer on him a power of {till excluding them, if 
re _— o ſubmit ro any conditions Which he ſhould 
to impoſe; and he re quired them to enact, 
aut of his own iſſue, he might ditpoſe of 


Own as he pleaſed by will or letters patent. An- 
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an: xccul Tot n. once rning any of the offences comprized 
in that ſangu nary ſtate, exce Dt ON the oath of twelve 
perſons before commiſſioners authorized for the purpole ; 
and that no perton ſhould be arreſted or comaittied D 
ward for any ſuch oflence before he was indicted. Bay 
preacher accuſed of ſpeaking in his ſermon Contrary t 
cheſe articles, mult be indifted within torty days. 
The king always experienced the limits 0 his autho- 
rity whenever he demanded | ubſidies, however mode- 
rate, irom the parliament; and therefore, not to hazard 
a refuſal, he made no mention this ſeaſon of a ſupply: 
but as bh 1 ars both in France and Scotland, as well as 
his uſual prodigality, had involved him in great ex- 
pences, he had recourſe to other methods of filing his 
exchequer. Notwithſtanding the former abolition of kis 
debts, he yet required new loans rom his ſobjects and 
he enhanced gold from forty-five to forty-eight ſhillings 
an ounce ; and filver, from three ſhillings and nine- 
PENCC to (OUT ſhillings. His pretence for this innova- 
tion, was to prevent the money from being c ported; 
as if that expedient could any wile ſerve the purpoſe 
He even coined {ome baſe money, and ordered it to be 
current by proclamation. He named commiſſioners 
tor levying a benevolence, and he extorted abour ſeventy 
thoutand pounds by this expedient. 
London, a man lomewhat advanced in year: „ having 
retuled to contribute, cr not co! ning up to Fs expecta- 
tion of the eommitlioners, was inroffeck as à foot- ſoldier 
in the Scottiſh wars, and was there taken priſoner. 
Loach, who had been equally refractory, was thrown 
into prion, and obtained not his liberty but by paying 
a large compoſition. . Theſe powers of the prerogative, 
the compelling of any man to ſerve in any office; and 
he impriſonin g of any man during pleaſure, not to 
mention the Practice Of extortn S | loans, rendered the 
ſovereign in a ee lte maſter of the perſons 
and properties of all his fu bjects. 
In the early part of this year the king ſent a fleet 


and an army to invade Scotland. The fleet conſiſted of 


near two hundred veſſels, and carried on board ten 
thouſand men. Dudley, lord Liſle, commanded the 
ſea forces; the earLof Hertford the land. The troops 
were diſembarked near Leith; and, after diſperſing a 
ſmall body which oppoſed them, they took that town 
without reliſtance, and then marched to Edinburgh. 
The gates were ſoon beaten Oh and the Englith Urſt 
pillaged, and then {et fire to the city. As the regent 


yet ſubjoin his eccle ſtaſtlcal 1 


remacy in oppoſition to the 
claims of chat court. 
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474 
and cardinal were not prepared to oppoſe ſo great a force, 
they fled to Stirling. Hertford marched caſtward; 
and being joined by a new body under Evers, warden 
of the eaſt marches, he laid waſte the whole country, 
burned and deſtroyed Haddington and Dunbar, then 
retreated into England; having loſt only forty men in 
the whole expedition. The earl of Arran collected 
ſome forces; but finding that the Engliſh were already 
departed, he turned them againſt Lenox, who was 
juſtly ſuſpected of a correſpondence with the enemy. 
That nobleman, after making ſome reſiſtance, was 
obliged to fly into England; where Henry ſettled a 
penſion on him, and even gave him his niece, lady 
Margaret Douglas, in marriage. In return, Lenox 
ſtipulated conditions by which, had he been able to 
execute them, he muſt have reduced his country to total 
ſubjection. ; 
Henry now thought of carrying on an enterprize 
againſt France, in which he intended to employ the 
whole force of his kingdom. He had concerted a plan 
with the emperor, which threatened the total ruin of that 
monarchy, and muſt, as a neceſſary conſequence, have 
involved the ruin of England. Thele two princes had 


agreed to invade France with forces, amounting to 


above a hundred thouſand men: Henry engaged to let 
out from Calais; Charles from the Low Countries : 
they were to enter on no ſiege ; but leaving all the fron- 
tier towns behind them, to march directly to Paris, 
where they were to join their forces, and thence to pro- 
.ecd to the entire conqueſt of the kingdom. Francis 
could not oppoſe to theſe formidable preparations much 
above forty thouſand effective men. 

Henry, having appointed the queen regent during his 
abſence, went to Calais with thirty thouſand men 1n 
July, accompanied by the dukes of Norfolk and Sui- 
folk, Fitzalan, earl of Arundel; Vere, earl of Oxford; 
the earl of Surrey, Paulet, lord St. John; lord Ferrars, 
of Chartley ; lord Mountjoy, lord Grey, of Wilton; 
Sir Anthony Brown, Sir Francis Bryan, and the moſt 
flouriſhing nobility and gentry of his kingdom. The 
Engliſh army was ſoon joined by the count de Buren, 
admiral of Flanders, with ten thouſand foot and four thou- 
land horſe ; which together made a very formidable 
army. The chief force of the French armies was drawn 
to the ſide of Champagne, in order to oppole the em- 
peror's forces. Charles, with an army of near ſixty 
thouſand men, had taken the field much earher than 
Henry; and, not to loſe time, while he waited for the 
arrival of his confederate, he fat down before Luxem- 
bourg, which was ſurrendered to him : he thence pro- 
ceeded to Commercy on the Meuſe, which he took: 
Ligny met with the ſame fate: he next laid ſiege to St. 
Diſier on the Marne, which, though a weak place, 
made a brave reſiſtance, under the count of Sancerre 
the governor, and the ſiege was protracted beyond ex- 
pectation. The emperor was employed before this 
town at the time the Engliſh forces were aſſembled in 
Picardy. Henry, from what motive we know not, fat 
down before Montrewl and Boulogne. The duke of 
Nortolk commanded the army before Montreuil: the 
king himſelf that before Boulogne. Verrin was gover- 
nor of the latter place, and under him Philip Corle, a 
brave old ſoldier, who cncouraged the garriſon to de- 
tend themſelves to the laſt extremity againſt the Eng- 
iſh. He was killed on the 14th of September, while 
the ſiege was carrying on, and the town was ſurrendered 
to Henry by the cowardice of Verrin ; who was after- 
wards beheaded for this diſhonourable capitulation. 
During the courſe of this ſiege Charles had taken St. 
Diſier; and finding the ſeaſon much advanced, he began 
to hearken to a treaty of peace with France, ſince all 
his ſchemes for ſubduing that kingdom were likely to 
prove abortive. In order to have a pretence for de- 
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* Charles ſtipulated to give Flanders as a dowry to his 
daughter, whom he agreed to marry to the duke of Orleans, 
Francis's ſecond ſon; and Francis in return withdrew his 
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men into Tivividale, and was employed in ravaging 


ſerting his ally, he ſent a meſſenger to tlic 
requiring Henry immediately to fulfil his engagement 
and to meet him with his army before Paris. Hen 
replied, that he was too far engaged in the ity 
Boulogne to raiſe it with honour, and that the en wn 
himſelt had firſt broken the concert by beer © 
Diſier. This anſwer ſerved Charles as a ſufficient * 
ſon for concluding a peace with Francis, at Cre, 9 
the 18th of the fame month, where no men Bas 
made ot England. This peace was 
the deciſive victory obtained in the 
campaign by the count of Anguyen over the lim. erial 
ilts at Ceriſolles in Piedmont, and partly by the Ee 
ror's defire to turn his arms againſt the proteſtant Rn 
in Germany. Charles ordered his troops to fam 
trom the Inglith in Picardy; and Henry, finding way 
ſelt obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Montreuil, returned 
into England about the Zoth. 

During the King's abſence the war with Scotland 
was conducted fecbly, and with various ſucceſs, 55 
Kalph Evers, now lord Evers, and Sir Bryan Lata 
made an inroad into that kingdom; and having laid 
waſte the counties of Tiviotdale and the Merſe, | 
proceeded to the abbey of Coldingham, which they took 
poſſeſſion of, and fortified. The governor afſembied 
an army of eight thouſand men, in order to diflods: 
them from this poſt ; but he had no ſooner opened hi 
batteries betore the place, than a ſudden panic ſeize 
him; he left his army, and fled to Dunbar. He com- 
plained of the mutiny of his troops, and pretended ap- 
prehenſions leit they ſhould deliver him into the hands 
of the Engliſh : but his own unwarlike ſpirit was gere. 
rally believed to have been the motive of this diſho- 
nourable flight. The Scottiſh army, upon the depar- 
ture of their general, icll into confuſion ; and had no: 
Angus, with a few of his retainers, brought off the 
cannon, and protected their rear, the Englith might 
have gained great advantages over them. Ever; 
elated with this tuccels, boaſted to Henry that lic had 
conquered all Scotland to the Forth ; and he claimed a 
reward for this important tervice. The duke of Nor- 
folk, who knew with what difficulty ſuch acquiſitions 
would be maintained againſt a warlike enemy, adviſed 
the king to grant him, as his reward, the conqueſts ol 
which he boaſted ſo highly. The next inroad made by 
the Engliſh ſhewed the vanity of Evers's hopes. In tie 
beginning of 1 545, this general led about five thouland 
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that country, when intelligence was brought him that 
ſome Scottiſh forces appeared near the abbey of Me- 
roſs. Angus had rouzed the governor to more activity; 
and a proclamation being iſſued for afſembling the tro9ps 
of the neighbouring counties, a conſiderable body l- 
repaired thither to oppoſe the enemy. Norman Lei, 
ſon of the carl of Rothes, had alto joined the army W 
ſome volunteers from Fife; and he inſpired courage 19 
the whole, as well by this acceſſion of force, as by l 
perſonal bravery and intrepidity. In order to bis 
their troops to the neceſſity of a ſteady defence, the 
Scottiſh leaders ordered all their cavalry to dilmount 
and they reſolved to wait, on ſome high grountls nc! 
Ancram, the aſſault of the Engliſh. The Eng 
whole paſt ſucceſſes had taught them too much to = 
ſpiſe the enemy, thought, when they {aw the Scott 
horſes led off the field, that the whole army Ws eur 
and they made an attack upon them on the | pu f 
February. The Scots received them in £295 greet 
and being favoured by the advantage i 5 n 
well as by the ſurprize of the Lngliſh, te n 
them to flight, and purſued them with confieradk 
ſlaughter. Evers and Latoun were bot 
above a thouſand men were made jriloncrs- 
to ſupport the Scots in this war, Francis Jon, 
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Milan, Naples, and other territories in Ital. 
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er a body of auxiliaries, to the number of three 
gve hundred men, under the command of 
thouſand five n 
gomery, lord of Lorges. Reinforced by theſe 
es the governor aſſembled an army of fifteen 
ee d at Haddington, and marched thence to 
_ + eaſt borders of England. He laid all waſte 
. le came; and then retired into his own coun- 
where" ithanded his army. The earl of Hertford, 
wk = commirted ravages on the middle and welt 
. e and the war on both ſides was ſignalized ra- 
— by the ills inflicted on the enemy, than by any con- 
lerable advantage gained by either ſide. | 
The war likewiſe between France and England was 
mt ditinguiſhed this year by any memorable event : 
Prancis had equipped a fleet of above two hundred fail, 
beſides gallies; and having embarked ſome Jand-forces 
on board, he lent them to make a deſcent in England. 
They failed to the INe of Wight, where they found the 
Engliſh fleet lying at anchor in St. Helen's. It con- 
fifted not of above a hundred fail ; and the admiral 
thought it moſt adviſable to remain in that road, in 
hopes of drawing the French into the narrow channels 
and the rocks, which were unknown to them, The 
to fleets cannonaded each other for two days; and 
except the ſinking of the Mary Role, one of the largeſt 
ſhips of the Engliſh fleet, the damage on both ſides was 
inconſiderable. Francis's chief intention in equipping 
o great a fleet, was to prevent the Engliſh from throw- 
ing ſuccours into Boulogne, which he reſolved to be- 
fieve; and for that purpoſe he ordered a fort to be 
built, by which he intended to block up the harbour. 
After a conſiderable loſs of time and money, the fort 
was found ſo ill conſtructed, that he was obliged to 
abandon it; and though he had aſſembled on that fron- 
tier an army of near forty thouſand men, he was not 
able to effect any conſiderable enterprize. Henry, in 
order to defend his poſſeſſions in France, had levied 
ſourteen thouſand Germans; who having marched to 
Fleurines in the biſhopric of Liege, found that they 
could advance no farther. The emperor would not 
allow them a paſſage through his dominions : they re- 
ceived intelligence of a ſuperior army on the ſide of 
France ready to intercept them : want of occupation 
and of pay ſoon produced a mutiny among them: and 
having ſeized the Engliſh commiilaries as a ſecurity for 
arcears, they retreated into-their own country. 
By reaſon of the expence of theſe two wars maintained 
by Henry, he was obliged to ſummon a new parliament, 
which he did on the 23d of November. The com- 
mons granted him a ſubſidy, payable in two years, of 
two ſhillngs in the pound on land *: the ſpirituality 
vored him ſix ſhillings in the pound. But the parlia- 
mend, apprehenſive leſt more demands ſhould be made 
upon them, endeavoured to fave themſelves by a very 
extraordinary liberality of other people's property ; by 
one vote they beltowed on the king all the revenues of 
the univerſities, as well as of the chauntries, free cha- 
pels f, and hoſpitals. Henry was pleaſed with this 
conceſſion, as it increaſed his power ; but he had no in- 
tention to rob learning of all her endowments; and he 
oon took care to inform the univerlities that he meant 
"rt to touch their revenues. Thus theſe ancient and 
celebrated eſtabliſhments owe their exiſtence to the ge- 
OL the king, not to the protection of this ſervile 
proutute parliament. 
: ae 1th of December, the king made, in perſon, 
the parliament on proroguing them; in 
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* Thoſe who poſſeſſed goods or money above five pounds, 


and be . : : 
Te clow ten, were to pay eight-pence in the pound: thoſe 
© ten pounds, a ſhilling. 
Þ Chauntry was a little church, chapel, or particular altar 


in ſome cathed- | 
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which, after thanking them for their loving attachment 
to him, which, he ſaid, equalled what was ever paid 
by their anceſtors to any king of England, he com- 
plained of their diſſenſions, diſputes, and animoſities in 
religion. He told them, that the ſeveral pulpits were 
become a kind of batteries againſt each other ; and that 


one preacher called another heretic and anabaptiſt, 


which was retaliated by the opprobrious appellations of 
papiſt and hypocrite : that he had permitted his people 
the uſe of the Scriptures, not in order to furniſh them 
with materials for diſputing and railing, but that he 
might enable them to inform their conſciences, and in- 
ſtruct their children and families: that it grieved his 
heart to find how that precious jewel was proſtituted, 
by being introduced into the converſation of every ale- 
houſe and tavern, and employed as a pretence for de- 
crying the ſpiritual and legal paſtors: and that he was 
lorry to obſerve that the word of God, while it was the 
object of ſo much anxious ſpeculation, had very little 
influence on their practice; and that, though an ima- 
ginary knowledge ſo much abounded, charity was daily 
going to decay. Thus we find, that the king could 
give good advice; but his own example, by encourag- 
ing ſpeculation and diſpute, was ill fitted to promote 
that peaceable ſubmiſſion of opinion which he recom- 
mended, 

In 1546 Henry employed the money granted by par- 
lament in military preparations ; and he ſent over the 
earl of Hertford and lord Liſle, the admiral, to Calais, 
with a body. of nine thouſand men, two-thirds of which 
conſiſted of foreigners. Some ſkirmiſhes of ſmall mo- 
ment enſued with the French; and no hopes cf any 
conſiderable progreſs could be entertained by either 
party. Henry, whole animoſity againſt France was not 
violent, had given ſufficient vent to his humour by this 
ſhort war; and finding that from his great increaſe in 
corpulence and decay in ſtrength, he could not hope for 
much longer hte, he was deſirous of ending a quarrel, 
which might prove dangerous to his kingdom during 2 
minority. Francis likewite, on his part, was not averſe 
to peace with England ; becauſe having lately loſt his 
{on the duke of Orleans, he revived his ancient claim 
upon Milan, and foreſaw that hoſtilities muſt ſoon, on 
that account, break out between him and the emperor. 
Commitſioners, therefore, having met at Campe, a 
ſmall place between Ardres and Guiſnes, on the 7th of 
June, the articles were ſoon agreed on, and the peace 
ſigned by them . 

The king now freed from foreign wars, had leiſure 
to give his attention to domeſtic affairs; particularly to 
the eitabliſhment of uniformity in opinion, which he fo 
much deſired. Though he allowed an Engliſh tranſla- 
tion of the Bible, he had hitherto been very careful to 
keep the mals in Latin; but he was at laſt prevailed on 
to permit that the litany, a conſiderable part of the ſer- 
vice, ſhould be cclebrated in the vulgar tongue ; and, 
by this innovation, he excited anew the hopes of the 
reformers, who had been ſomewhat diſcouraged by the 
ſevere law of the ſix articles. One petition of the new 
litany was a prayer to fave us from the tyranny of the 
biſhop of Rome, and from all his deteſtable enormities. 
Cranmer employed his credit to draw Henry into far- 
ther innovations; and he took advantage of Gardiner's 
ablence, who was ſent on an embaſly to the emperor: 
but Gardiner having written to the king, that if he 
carried his oppoſition againſt the catholic religion to 
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+ The chief conditions of the peace were, that Henry 
ſhould retain Boulogne during eight years, or till the former 
debt due by Francis ſhould be paid. This debt was ſettled at 
two millions of livres, beſides a claim of hve hundred thouſand 
livres, which was afterwards to be adjuſted. Francis took 
care to comprehend Scotland in the treaty. Thus all Henry 
obtained by a war which coſt him above one million three hun- 
dred and forty thouſand pounds ſterling, was a bad and a charge- 


fk nd endowed for much the ſame purpoſe as the 
Jacob's Law Dictionary. 
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| able ſecurity for a debt which was à third of the value. 
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greater extremities, Charles threatened to break off all 
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commerce with him, the ſucceſs of Cranmer's projects 
was for ſome time retarded. Cranmer loſt this year the 
moſt ſincere and powerful friend that he poſiefſe wh at 

court, Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk * : the quee 
dowager of France, conſort to Suffolk, had died ſome 
years before. 

Cranmer, when bereft of this ſupport, was mu ch 
expoſcd to thoſe cabals of the courtiers, which the op- 
poſition in pa y and religion, joined to the uſual mo- 
tives of inter it, rendered ſo frequent at ꝛong Henry's 
miniſters and counſellors. The catholics took hold Of 
the king by his paſſion for orthodoxy ; an d they re; 
ſented to him, that if his laudable zeal of enforc ing che 
truth met with no better ſucecſs, it was 
to the primate, whoſe example and enc 
were, in reality, the ſecret ſupports of hereſy. Ienry, 
ſeeing the point at which they aimed, feigned a com 
pliance, and deſired the council ro make enquir) into 
Cranmer's conduct, promiſing that, if he were found 
guilty, he ſhould be committed to priſon, and brought 
to condis gn puniſhment. Every conlidered 
the primate as loſt ; and his old friends from intereſled 
views, 2s well as the oppoſite party, from r be 
gan to ſhew him marks of neglect and diſregard. Ie 
was obliged to ſtand ſeveral hours among the lacqueys 
at the door of the council-chamber, before he could be 
admitted; and when he was at lait called in, he was 
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told, that they had determined to ſend him to the 
Tower. Cranmer ſaid, thac he appealed to the king 


himiclf; and finding his appeal diſregarded, he pro- 
duced a ring, which Henry had given him as a pledge 
of favour and protection. The council were Cun- 
founded ; and when they came before the king, he re- 
proved them in the ſevereſt terms; and told them, that 
he was well acquainted with Cranmer's merit, as well as 
with their malignity and envy : but he was determined 
to crulh all their cabals, and to teach them, by the ſe- 
vereſt diſcipline, ſince gentle methods were ineffectual, 
a more dutitul concurrence in promoting his ſervice. 
Norfolk, who was Cranmer's capital enemy, apologized 
for their conduct, and ſaid, that their only intention was 
to ſet the primate's innocence in a full light, by bring- 
ing him to an open trial: and Henry obliged them all 
to embrace him as a ſign of their cordial reconciliation. 
The mild temper of Cranmer rendered this agreement 
more ſincere on his part, than is uſual in ſuch forced 
compliances. 

Notwithitanding Henry's favour for Cranmer ren 
dered all accuſations againſt him of none effect, his 
pride and peeviikncls impelled him to puniſh wich feve- 
rity all who prelumed to entertain a different opinion 
from himſelf, particularly in the point of the real pre- 
ſence. Anne Alcue, a young woman of merit as well 
as beauty, who had great connections with the chief 
ladies at court, and with the 8 hericlf, was accuſed 
of dogmatizing on that delicate article. She was pre- 
vailed on by Bonner's menaces to make a ſceming re— 
cantation; but the qualitzed 1 it with ſome reſerves, which 
did not fatisfy that zealous prelare. She was thrown 
into priſon, and ſhe there empivyed herſelf in com- 
poſing prayers and diicouries, by, winch ſhe forticed 


her reſolution to endure the urmoſt cxtremity, rather 
than relinquiſh her religious principles. She even 


wrote to the king, and told him, that as to the Lord's 
ſupper, ſhe believed as much as Chriſt himſelf had ſaid 
of it, and as much of his divine doctrine as the catholic 


Church had required: but while ſhe could not be brought 
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gether Ine. :pable of a cordial and tcady triendihi p; and Suftolk 
ſecms to have becn wortny of the favour which, from his car- 
lieft youth, he had enjoyed with his maller. The king was 
fitting in council when informed of Suffolk's death; and he 
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would merit it by a recantation. Fey on ard 
this offer as a new ornament to their crown of mar: 
dom ; and they ſaw with tranqui ity the cxccutid: 
kindle the flames, which conſumed them, 
the queen eſcaped trom this peril by the ſcere 
fidelity of Anne Aſcue, that princeſs ſoon al.vr 
a new danger, from which the was layed With dAcuiy, 


An ulcer had broken out in the king's leg, wich, added 


to his Carpulency, and his bad hab: t of body, begin 
both to threaten his life, and to render him even more 
than uſvally pecvich and paſſionate. "The 
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huis temerity. By lome means this important 
into the hands of one of the queen's friends, 
ne iately carried the intelligence to her. She 
" Cle of the extreme danger to which ſhe was 
85 7.1. but did not deſpair of being able, by her pru- 
pn addreſs, {till to elude the efforts of her ene- 
_ : Ghe paid her uſual viſit to the king, and found 

n a more ſerene dilpoſition than the had reaton to 
e e entered on the ee was lo tami— 
lar to him; and he {cemed to challenge her to an ar- 
oument in d1vinity. She gently declined the COAveria- 
Bon. and remarked, that ſuch profound ſpeculations 
were ill ſuited to the natural imbecility of ner lex. 
women, ſhe ſaid, by the firſt creation, were made 
ſubſect to men: the male was created after the image 
of God ; the ſemale after the image 01 the male: it 
pelonged to the hutband to chooſe principles for his 
wife, the wife's duty was, in all caſes, to adopt impli- 
eitly the ſentiments of her huſband: and as to herlelt, it 
1s doubiy her duty, being bleſt with a hutband who 
was qualified, by his judgement and learning, not only 
to chooſe principles for his own family, but for the moſt 
wiſe and knowing of every nation. Not ſo! by St. 
Mary,” replicd the king; “ you are now become a 
gocter, Kate; and better fitted to give than receive in- 
ſtruction.“ She meekly replied, © That ſhe was fen- 
ole how little ſhe was entitled to thete prailes ; and 
though ſhe utually declined not any converſation, how- 
ever tublime, when propoted by his majeſty, ſhe well 
knew, that her conceptions could {erve to no other 
urpole, than to give him a little momentary amute- 
ment; that ſhe found the converſation apt to languiſh, 
when not revived by ſome oppoſition, and ſhe had ven- 
tured ſometimes to feign a contrariety of ſentiments, in 
order to give him the pleature of retuting her; and that 
ſhe alſo purpoſed, by this innocent artitice, to engage 
him into topics whence ſhe had obſerved, by frequent 
experience, that the reaped profit and inſtruction.“ 
« And is it fo, ſweetheart ?”* replied the king, © then 
are we perfect friends again,” He embraced her with 
great atfection, and ſent her away with affurances of his 
protection and kindneſs. Her enemies, who knew no- 
thing of this ſudden change, prepared next day to con- 
vey her to the Tower, purtuant to the king's warrant. 
Henry and Catharine were converting amicably in the 
garden when the chancellor appeared with forty of the 
purſuivants, The king ſpoke to him at ſome diſtance 
from her; an ſeemed to expoſtulate with him in the 
erereſt manner: ſhe even overheard the appellations of 
knave, foul, and beaſt, which he liberally beſtowed 
nat magilitrate 5 and then ordered him to depart 
his preſence : the afterwards interpoſed to mitigate his 
IC 1414 te her, “ Poor toul! vou know not how 
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Ginger, Ws careful not tor offend Henry's humour by 


an) contradiction; and Gardiner, whote malice had en- 
deavoured] o widen the breach, could never afterwards 
ſean the iyour and good opinion of the king“. 
enry's tyranmical diſpoſition burſt out toon after to 
the deſtruction of the duke of Norfolk and his father, 
Who during this whole reign, and even a part of the 
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e Burnet, vol. 1. p. 314. Herbert, p. 560. Speed, 
p. 780. Fox's Acts and Monuments, vol. 11. p. 58. 
0 t The duke hinifelf had in his youth acquired reputation 
/ naval enterprizes; he had much contributed to the victory 
332 the Scots at Flouden: he had ſuppreſled a danger- 
= og in the north : and he had always done his part 
 SoHnour- in all the expedittons againſt France. 
and 41 was a young man of the mult promiſing hopes, 
. iſtinguiſhed himſelf by every accompliſhment which 
Ae. a courtier, and a Komen: He N on in 
couraged the eres COR nerds 4 : 2 had 
made fome fc, [ $ y his patronage and ; ple: | 
3 cccſsful attempts in poetry; and being ſmitten 
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| foregoinꝑ, had been regarded as the greateſt ſubjects in 

the kinzdom, and had rendered conſiderable ſervice to 
the crown + ; and fortune ſeemed to conſpire with 
his own induſtry, in raiſing him to the greateſt eleva- 
tion. From the tavours heaped on him by the king he 
had acquired an immenſe eſtate : his majeſty had ſuc- 
ceſſively been married to two of Ins nieces; and the 
king's natural fon, the duke of Richmond, had married 
his daughter: beſides his deſcent from the ancient family 
of the Moubrays, by which he was allied to the throne, 
he had e{pouled a daughter of the duke of Buckingham, 
who was deſcended by a female from Edward III.: and 
as he was believed {lull to adhere lecretly to the ancient 
religion, he was regarded, both abroad and at home, 
as the head of the catholic party. But all theſe circum- 
ſtances, in proportion as they exalted the duke, pro- 
voked the jcalouſy of Henry; and he forelaw danger, 
during his ſon's minority, both tothe public tranquillity 
and to the new eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem, from the attempts 
of ſo powerful a ſubject. Nothing tended more to ex- 
poſe Norfolk to the king's ditpleature, than the preju- 
dices which Henry had entertained againſt the earl of 
Surrey, fon of that nobleman . Henry actuated by 
theſe prejudices, and perhaps influenced by that old dit- 
guſt with which the ill conduct of Catharine Howard 
had inſpired him againſt her whole family, he gave pri- 
vate orders to arreſt Norfolk and Surrey; and they 
were, on the 12th of December, committed to the 
Tower. Surrey being a commoner, his trial was the 
more expeditious; and as to proofs, neither partaments 
nor jurics ſeem ever to have given the leaſt attention to 
them in any cauſe of the crown during this rein. He 
was accuſed of entertaining in his ftunily tone Italians, 
who were ſuſpected to be ſpies; a ſervant of his had paid 
a viſit to cardinal Pole in Italy, whence he was fuſpected 
of holding a correſpondence with that noxious prelate ; 
he had quartered the arms of [Kdward the Contettor on 
his eſcutcheon, which made him be ſuſpected of alpiring 
to the crown, though both he and his anceſtors had 
openly, during the courſe of many years, maintained 
that practiſe, and the heralds had even juſtified it by 
their authority. Theſe were the crimes for which a 
jury, notwithſtanding his eloquent and ſpirited defence, 
condemned the earl of Surrey on the 19th of January, 
1 547, for high-treaſon; and their ſentence was exe— 
cuted upon hun a tew days after. 

The duke of Norlolk's innocence was {till more ap- 
parent than that of his ſon; and his ſervices to the crown 
had been greater. His duchets, with whom he liwwed 
on bad terms, had baſely carried intelligence to his ene- 
mies of all ihe knew againit him: Elizabeth Holland, 
a miſtrels of his, had been equally tublervient to the 
deſigns of the court: yet with all thete advantages his 
acculers diſcovered no greater crime than his once ſay- 
ing, that the king was ſickly, and could not hold out 
long; and the kingdom was likely to fall into diſorders, 
through the diverſity of religious opinions. He wrote a 
{ pathetic letter to the king, pleading his paſt ſervices, 
and proteſting his innocence : {oon after, he embraced 
a more proper expedient for appealing Henry, by 
making a ſubmiſſion and confeſſion, tuch as his enemies 
required ; but nothing could mollity the unrelenting 


— 
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maſque and tournament. His ſpirit and ambition were equal 
to his talents and his quality; and he did not always regulate 
his condnct by the caution and reſerve which his ſituation re- 
quired. He had been left governor of Boulogne when that 
town was taken by Henry ; but though his perſonal bravery 
was unqueſtioned, he had been unfortunate in ſome rencoun- 
ters with tie French. The king; fomewhat diſpleated with his 
conduct, had ſent over Hertford to command in his place; and 
Surrey was ſo imprudent as to drop fome menacing expreſſions 
againſt the miniſters, on account of this affront which was put 
upon him. And as he had refuſed to marry Hertford's daugts 
ter, and even waved every other propoſal of marriage, Henry 
imagined that he had entertained views of eſpouſing the lady 
Mary; and he was inſtantly determined to repreſs, by the moſt 
ſevere expedients, ſo dangerous an ambition, Hume. 
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temper of the king. He aſſembled a parliament on the 
14th of January, as the ſureſt and moſt expeditious in- 
firument of his tyranny ; and the houſe of peers, with- 
out examining the priſoner, without trial or evidence, 
paſſed a bill of attainder againſt him, and ſent it to the 
commons. Cranmer, though engaged many vears in 
an oppoſite party to Norfolk, and though he had re- 
ceived many and great injuries from him, would have no 
hand in ſo unjuſt a proſecution ; and he retirec to his 
ſeat at Croydon. The king was now approaching, faſt 
towards his end; and fearing leſs Norfolk ſhould eſcape 
him, he ſent a meſſage to the commons, by which he 
deſired them to haſten the bill, on pretence that Nor- 
folk enjoyed the dignity of the earl marſhal, and it was 
neceſſary to appoint another, who might officiate at the 
enſuing ceremony of inſtalling his fon prince of Wales. 
The obſequious commons obeyed his directions, and 
the king, having aMxed the royal aſſent to the bill by 
commiſſioners, iſſued orders for the execution of Nor- 
folk on the morning of the 29th of January. But news 
being carried to the Tower that the king himſelf had 
expired that night, the heutenant deferred obeying the 
warrant ; and it was not thought adviſable by the coun- 
cil to begin a new reign by the death of the greatel| 
nobleman in the kingdom, who had been condemned 
by ſo unjuſt and tyrannical a ſentence. 

Henry had long been in a dechning ſtate; but for 
ſeveral days thoſe about his perion imagined they law 
his end approaching. He was become to froward, that 
no one durſt inform him of his condition; and as ſome 
perſons during this reign had ſuffered as traitors for fote- 
telling the king's death, every one was atraid, leſt in the 
tranſportsof his fury, he might on this pretence puniſh 
capitally the author of ſuch friendly intelligence. At 
laſt Sir Anthony Denny ventured to diſcloſe to him the 
tatal ſecret, and exhorted him to prepare for the fate 
which was awaiting him. He expretled his reſignation; 
and deſired that Cranmer might be ſent for: but before 
the arrival of that prelate the king was ſpeechleſs; 
though he {till ſeemed to retain his tenſes. Cranmer 
deſired him to give ſome ſign of his dying in the faith 
of Chriſt: he ſqueezed the prelate's hand, and imme- 
diately expired, after a reign of thirty- ſeven years and 
nine months: and in the fifty- ſixth year of his age “. 

The character of Henry, as delineated By Hume, we 
ſhall here lay before our readers: “It is difficult, ſays 
that excellent hiſtorian, to give a juſt ſummary of this 
prince's qualities: he was ſo different from himſelf in 
different parts of his reign, that, as is well remarked by 
lord Herbert, his hiſtory is his beſt character and de— 
{cription. The ablolute uncontrolled guthority which 
he maintained at home, and the regard which he ac- 
quired among foreign nations, are circumſtances which 
entitle him in ſome degree to the appcllation of a great 
prince; while his tyranny and barbanty exclude hum 
from the character of a good one, He poſſeſſed, indeed, 
great vigour of mind, which qualiſied lum for exerciting 
dominion over men, Courage, intrepidity, vigilance, 
inflexibility, and though theie qualities lay not always 
under the guidance of a regular and folid judgment, 
they were accompanied with good parts and an exten- 


Ss The king had made his will about a month before his de- 
miſe; in which he confirmed the deſtination of parliament, by 
leaving the crown firſt to prince Edward, theu to lady Mary, 
next to lady Elizabeth: the two princeſics he obliged, under 
the penalty of forfeiting their title to the Crown, not to marry 
without conſent of the council, which he appointed for the 
government of the minor ion. Alter his own children, he ſet- 
tled the ſucceſhon on Frances Brandon, marchioneſs of Dorſet, 
elder daughter of his ſiſter tie French queen; then on Eleanor, 
counteſs of Cumberland, the ſecond daughter, In paſſing over 
the poſterity of the queen of Scots, his elder ſiſter, he made 
uſe of the power obtained from parliament ; but as he ſub- 
joined, that after the failure of the French queen's poſterity, 
the crown ſhould deſcend to the next lawful heir, it atterwards 
became a queſtion, whether theſe words could be applied to the 
Scottiſh line. It was thought that theſe princes were not the 
next heirs after the houſe of auſtolk, but before that houſe ; 


. gether deſtitute of virtues : he wa 
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Ive capacity; and every one dreaded a conteſt with . 
man Wo was known never to yield or to forgive + 
who in every controverly, was determined thor 
ruin himſelf or his antagoniſt, A catalogue of his 0 
would comprehend many of the worſt qualitie 
tohuman nature: violence, cruelty, profuſion 
injuſtice, obſtinacy, arrogance, bigotry, pretumptig! 
Caprice : but neither was he ſubject to all theſe > Ml, 
the moſt extreme degree, nor was he at intervals ">; 

| s fincere, open, 564 
lant, liberal, and capable, at leaft of a temporary friend. 
(hip and-attachment. In this reſpect he was unforty- 
nate, that the incidents of his reign ſerved to difplay lis 
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faults in their full light: the treatment which he me: 
with from t he court of Rome provokcd him tov 
the danger of a revolt from his ſuperſtitious ſubject; 
leemed to require the moſt extreme ſeverity. But ir 
muſt at the fame time be acknowledged, that his fun. 
tion tended to throw an additional laftre on what war 
great and magnanimous in his character: the emulation 
between the emperor and the French king rendered kj. 
alliance, notwithitanding his impolitic conduct, of ore 


tolence; 


importance in Europe: the extenhve powers of his pre. 
rogatwe, andthe ſubmiſſive, not to lay flaviſh. Glinol, 
tion of huis parliaments, made it the more eaty-tor hit 
to aſlume and maintain that entire dominion, by which 
his reign is ſo much diſtinguiſhed inthe Engliſh hiſto! 
It may ſeem a little extraordinary, that notwithflandiac 
his cruelty, his extortion, his violence, his arbitrary ac; 
miniſtration, this prince not only acquired the regard of 
his ſubjects; but never was the object of their hatred: 
he ſcems even in ſome degree, to have potlefled to the 
laſt their love and affection T. His exterior qualitic 
were advantayeous, and fit to captivate the multitude 
his magniticence and pertonal bravery renlered him il. 
luſtrious in vulgar eyes: and it may be ſaid with truth, 
that the Engliſh in that age were ſo thoroughly ſubdued, 
that like eaſtern flaves they were inclined to admir: 
thoſe acts of violence and tyranny which were exerciſcd 
over themſelves, and at their own expence, With re- 
gard to foreign ſtates, Henry appears long to have tun- 
ported an intercourſe of friendſhip with Francis, more 
ſincere and diſintereſted than uſually takes place between 
neighbouring princes. Their common jealouly of thc 
emperor Charles, and ſome reſemblance in their charac- 
ters, though the compariſon ſets the French monate“ 
in a very ſuperior and advantageous light,) terved as the 
cement of their mutual amity. Francis 1s ſaid to have 
been affected with the king's death, and to have ex- 
preſſed much regret for the loſs. His own health began 
to decline: he toretold that he ſhould not long turvive 
his friend: and he died in about two months after him. 

I. By queen Catharine of Arragon he had, 1. tvv 
ſous, who lived but a ſhort time. 2. Marv, born 
Feb. 8, 1515. She was afterwards queen of England 
II. By Anne Boleyn he had, 1. Ilizabeth, born Sept.), 
i533, who tucceeded her ſiſter queen Mary. 2, A 
lon ſtill-born, Feb. 29, 1535. III. He had by Jan 
Seymour prince Edward, born Oct. 12, 1337. te 
ſucceeded his facher by the title of king Edward VI. 
King Henry had no iſſuc by his three laſt queens, Aue 
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and that Henry, by expreſſing himſelf in this manner, mer 
entirely to exclude them. Ihe late injuries, which he ne 
received from the Scots, had irritated him extremely againt 
that nation; and he maintained to the laſt that character . 
violence and caprice, by which his life had been to much dit- 
tinguiſhed. Another circumſtance of his will may ſuggclt the 
ſame reflection with regard to the ſtrange contrarietie5 ol 5 
temper and conduct : he left money for maſles to be ſaid — 
delivering his ſoul from purgatory; and though he deſtroye 
all thoſe in{titutions eſtabliſhed by nis anceſtors and others fol 
the benefit of their fouls; and had even left the doctrine : 
purgatory doubttu] in all the articles of faith which he Pon 
gated during his latter years; he was yet determined, 3 
hour of death was approaching, to take care at leatt 0! c 
own future repoſe, and to adhere to the ſafe {ide of the de 
tion.— Henry VIII. was buried at Windſor: 
+ dtrype, vol. 1, p. 389. 
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of Cleves, Catharme Hor ore and Catharine Par. But | that all authority and) uriidiction, as weil eccleſiaſtica 
Elizabeth, daughter of iT lohn Blunt, knight, and as civil, is originally derived from the king. | 
2 of Sir Gilbert Tanbon he had a natural fon, The cxecutors next ſhewed a more ſubmiſſive de. 
_—_— Henry Fitzroy, whom he 192de earl of Notting= I ference to Henry's will ; becauſe ſeveral of them found 
* duke of Richmond, high-admiral, lieutenant of | their account init. Thelate king nad inten ed, before 
land, &c. and who died July 24, 1539, aged ſeven- I his death, to make a new creation of nobiſity, in order 
3 ears to lupply the place of thoſe peerages which had fallen 
teen yea: by former attaingers, or the failure of iſſue; and that 
he migat enable the new peers to ſupport their dignity, 
CHAT; <1, he had reſolved, either to beſtow eſtates on them, or 
advance them to hizher offices. 
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He had even Sone 10 
far as to inform them of this reſolution ; and in his will 
he charged] his executors to make good all his promiſes + 
Several to whom high dignities were offered, refuſed 


DNN I. 


ENRV VIII. by the regulations which he im- 


poſed on the government of his infant fon, as well | them ; becuuic the other part of the king's promiſes, 
ac by the limitations of the ſucceſſion, had projected to | the beſtou ing of eſtates on them, was deferred till a 


reign even after his deceaſe; and he imagined that his 
miniſters, who had been devoted to his intereſts durirg e eriet th | he mean 
his life time, would never afterwards depart from the Þ time, endowed with ſpiritual preterments, deaneries and 
plan which he had traced out to them. ; He fixed the prebends. For, among many other mvafions of eccle- ö 
majority of the prince at the completion of his eighteenth F fiaſtical privileges, this irregula practice of beſtow ing | 
year; and as Edward was then only a few months more {piritual bencfices ON [21 men began OW 10 prevail. 
than nine, he appointed ſixteen executors * ; to whum | Lhe carl of Southampt on had always bcen engaged 
during the minority of the king, he entruſted the go- in an oppotite party to Somerſet; and it was not likely 


more convenment opnortunity. Some of them, how- 
ever, as allo Someric: the protector, were, in t. 


vern nent of the realm. The hrt act of the executors | thai fact ions, which had ſecretly prevailed even during g 
and counſellors was to depart from the deſtination of the the arbitrary reign of Henry, ſhould be ſuppreſſed Th 
late king in a niaterial article. As ſoon as they met 10 the weak adnuniſtration that uſunliy attends a minority. i 
was ſuggeſted, that the government would lole , dig- The former, that he might have the greater leiture for ) 
nu v, for want of ſome head, who might repreient the attending to public butineſs, had put the great ſeal in { 
roral majeſty. who might receive adirefles from foreign j commiſſion, and had empowered four lawyers, South- a 
ambaſſadors, to whom diſpatches from Hngliſh miniſters | wel, Fregonel, Oliver, and Bellaſis, to execute in his 
abroad might be carried, and wlioie name might be em- ablence the office of chancellor. This meature ſeemed 
ployed in all orders and vruclamations : an as the king's very exceptionable ; and the more fo, as two of the | 


will emed to labour under a defect in this particular, | commiſſioners being canoniſts, the lawyers ſutpected 
it vas deemed neceſſary to fupply it, by chooſing a pro- that by this nomination the chancellor had intended to 
tector ; who, though he ſhould poſſeſs all the exterior | ditcredit the common law. Complaints were made to 
ſyinbols of royalty, ſhould yet be bound, in every act of | the council; who g;--!ly laid hold of the opportunity to 
power, to follow the opinion of the executors. Thus J deprels Southampton. They conſulted the judges with 
propolal was difagreeable to chancellor Wriothefley, Þ regard to fo unuſual a caſe, and rece:ved for antwer, 
ho Oppoſed the propoſal of chooſing a protector, and j that the commiſſion was illegal, and that the chancellor, 
repictented that innovation as an infringement of the late by his preſumption in granting it, had juſtly forfeited 
king's will, which, being corroborated by act of parlia- Þ the great teal, and was even liable to puniihment. The 
ment, ought in every thing to be a law to them, and I council ſummoned him to appear before them: he 
could not be altered but by the fame authority which | maintained, that he held his office by the late king's 
had eftabliſhed it; but he ſeems to have ſtood alone in I will, founded on act of parliament, and could not lofe it 
the oppoſition. It was therefore agreed to name a pro- without a trial in parliament; that if the commiſſion 
tector, and the choice fell on the earl of Hertford, who, | which he had granted were found illegal, it. might be 
s he was the King's material uncle, was ſtrongly inter- I cancelled, and all the ill conſequences of it be eatily re- 
elted in his ſafety ; and, poſleiling no claims to inherit | medied ; and that the depriving him of his office for an 
ne crown, could never have any ſeparate intereſt, which I error of this natur, was a precedent by which any other 
might lead him to endanger Edward's perſon or his au- innovation might be authorized. But the council, not- 
tiorty. Tue public was informed by proclamation of | withſtanding theſe topics of defence, declared that he 
thus Change in the adminiſtration, and diſpatches were | had forfeited the great fecal ; that a fine ſhould be im- 
tent to all foreign courts to give them imitation of it. | poſed upon him; and that he thould be confined to his 
Al thole who were poſſeſied of any office reſigned their | own houſe during pleaſure. | : 

"mer commiſſions, and accepted new ones in the name The removal of this nobleman increaſed the protec- 
9 te young king. The bithons themſelves were con- | tor's authority, as well as tended to lupprets faction in 
Mane to make a like tubmittion. Care was taken to | the regency ; vet Somerſet was not contented with this 
wet em their new commiſſions, that they held their | advantage, his ambition prompted him to ſeek (till far- 
Auces during pleature : and it is there expretslyaftirmed, | ther acquiſitions. Pretending that the vote of the exe- 
— — 
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of y . * 2 N . + : Y 6 
[ hcir names were, Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury; J Sir John Baker, Sir Ralph Sadler, Su Thomas Seymour, Sir 
ord Wriothefley, chancellor; loid St. John, great maſter; | Richard Southwel, and Sir Edmund Peckham. 


of Ruftel, privy-feal; the earl of Hertford, chamberlain ; | That they might aſcertain his intentions in the moſt au- 
l 22 Liſle, «dmiral; Fonſtal, bithop of Durham; Sir J thentic manner, Sir William Paget, Sir Anthony Denny, and 
X 83 matter of horſe; Sir William Paget, ſecre- Sir Willlam Herbert, with whom Henry had always converſed 
* "Rp ate; dir Edvard North, chancellor of the court of Ina familiar manners. Were called before tne board ot regency z 
3 ev Sir Edward Montague, chiet jultice of the and having given ee of what Apen concerning the 
18 15 eas: 7 yy Sir * a J * A »» | uv was ? _ 1 

| oy nol Toe MB Free Knut end 10 Dos Morn ones Fo Eo FOE 
X dard Wotton, treaturer of Cala { Ir. Wa 5 pl f af F e e - Heonford was created duke f$ 8 
ee ton, treaturer of Calais; Dr. Wotton, dean of | © run) 1547+ . Fergors was © ated duke of Somerſet, 
1 "1 ury. Lo theſe executors were appointed twelve conn- | mareſchal, and lord treaſurer; Wriotheſley, earl of Southamp— 
bt oi polleſſed no immediate power, and could only at- | ton; the earl of Eſſex, marquis of Northampton; viſcount 
1 | mn their a 


Ne Coon: 
0: e council W 


dvice when any aſtair was laid upon them. J Liſle, earl of Warwick; Sir Thomas Seymour, lord Seymour 
Sl þ 


as compoſed Of the earls of Arundel and Eftex 8 ot Sudley, and admiral 3 Sir Richard Rich, Sir William Wil- 
ape, er 2 treaſurer of the houthold ; vir John loughby, and Sir Edward Sheffield, accepted the title of baron 
un; gir Wil * 3 Sir Anthony WIug eld, vice chamber- Stowe's Annals, p. 394. 

iam retre, ſecretary of itate; Sir Richard Rich. 
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cutors which choſe him protector, was not a ſufficient 
foundation for his authority, he procured a patent on 
the 12th of March, from young Edward, by which he 
entirely overturned the will of Henry, and procured a 
total revolution in the government. He named himſelf 
protector with ſull regal power, and appointed a council, 
conſiſting of all the oh counſellors, and all the exc- 
cutors, except Southampton: he reſerve] a power of 
naming any other counſellors at pleaſure: and he con- 
ſulted with ſuch only as ſuited his inclination. The 
protector and his council were likewiſe empowered to 
act at diſcretion, and to execute whatever they deemed 
for the public ſervice, without incurring any penalty o1 


forfeiture from any law, ſtatute, proclamation, or ordi- 


nance whatſoever. The executors acquieſced in the 
new eſtabliſhment, and by that means made it to be 
univerſally ſubmitted to. The young, king diſcovered 
an extreme attachment to his uncle, who was alſo in 
appearance a man of moderation and probity ; no objec- 
tions were made to his power and title. And thoſe who 
ſaw the nation divided by the religious zeal of the op- 
polite ſects, deemed it the more neceffary to entruſt the 
government to one perſon, who might check the exor- 
bitances of faction, and enſure the public tranquility : 
but though tome clauſes of the patent ſeemed to imply 
a formal ſubverſion of all limited government, ſo little 


jealouſy was then uſually entertained on that he ad, that 


no exception was ever taken at bare claims or preten- 


ſions of this nature, advanced by any perſon poſſeſſed 


of ſovereign power. 

The imperious character and extenſive authority of 
Henry had retained the partiſans of both religions in 
ſubjection; but upon his demiſe, the hopes of the pro- 
teſtants, and the tears of the catholics, began to revive, 
and the zeal of theſe parties produced evere where diſ- 
putes and animotities, the utual preludes to more fatal 
diviſions. Somerſet had long been regarded as a ſecret 
partiſan of the reformers; and being now freed from re- 
ſtraint, he Icrupled not to diſcover his intention of cor- 
recting all abuſes in the religion of the church of Rome, 


and of adopting ſtill more of proteſtantiſm*®. After 


Southampton's tall, few members of the council-ſeemed 
to retain any attachment wo the Romiſh communion; 
and moſt of the counſellors appeared even ſanguine in 
forming the progrets of the reformation. The riches, 
which moſt of them had acquired from the ſpoils of the 
clergy, induced them to widen the breach between Eng- 
land and Rome; and by eſtabliſhing a contrariety of 
ſpeculative tenets, as well as of diſcipline and worthip, 
to render a coalition with the mother church altogether 
impraCticable. Their rapacity allo, the chief ſource of 
their reforming ſpirit, was excited by the proſpect of 
pillaging the ſecular, as they had already done the re- 
cular clergy ; and they knew that while any ſhare of the 
old principles remained, or any regard to the eccleſiaſ- 
tic, they could never hope to ſucceed in their intended 
purpoſc. 

Somerſet, in his ſchemes for advancing the reſorma- 
tion, had always recourſe to the councils of Cranmer, 
who probably forefaw, that a ſyſtem which carefully 
avoided the extremes of reformation, was likely to be 
the moſt laſting; and that a devotion merely ſpiritual 
was fitter only for che firſt fervours of a new ſect, and 

upon the relaxation of theſe naturally gave place to the 
inroads of ſuperſtition. He ſeems, therefore, to have 
intended the eſtabliſhment of a hierarchy, which, being 
ſuited to a ſettled government, might ſtand as a perpe- 
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* He took care that all perſons entruſted with the klng's 
education ſhould be attached to the ſame principles; and, as 
the young prince diſcovered a zeal for every kind of literature, 
eſpecially the theological, far beyond his tender years, all men 
foreſaw, in the courſe of his reign, the total abolition of the 
catholic faith in England; and they early began to declare 
themſelves in favour of thoſe tenets, which were likely to be- 
come in the end entirely prevalent. 

+ The chief purport of their inſtructions was, beſides cor- 


' reAing immoralities and irregularities in the clergy, to aboliſh 


2 


| 


ſuſpended, during the interval, the | Juriidiction of 1 
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tual barrier againſt Rome, and might retain th 
rence of the people, even after their enthuſiaſtic 2 
was diminiſhed. But biſhop Gardiner oppoſed, ww; it! er 
greateſt authority, any farther advances towards TOM 
mation : ; Who, though he had not obtained a pla Ih 92 
the council of regency, on account of fone 1 difo 05 * 
which he had given to Henry, was entitled, hy bis « "ag 
exp erience, and capacity, to the higheſt truſt a nd ch. 
ſidence of his party. This prelate till continued ++ 
magnify the great wiſdom and learning of the 1; ue kin 
which indee <d; were generally and ſincerely revered | 
er nation ; and he inſiſted on the pruden e of ny 
ering, at leaſt till the young king's major ity in 1 
eccleſiaſtical model eſtabliſhed by that oreat monarch. 
He defended the ute of images, which were now ; ms 
attacked by the pro ;teſtants ; and he re preſented then wa. 
ſerviceable in maintaining a ſenſe of reli gion amon; 
illiterate multitude. He even wrote an by 106 
holy water, which big. p Ridley had decried jn » . 
mon; and he maintained that, by the power of the A 
mighty, it might be rend. 100 an inſtrument of do 
good; as much as the {hadow of St. Peter, the hen; 
Chriſt's garment, or the ſpittle and clay laid upon the 
eyes of the blind. Above all, he inſiſted that ”= laws 
ought to be obſerved inviolate, and that it wa : 
ous to follow the will of the ſovereign, 1 in oppoſ Nan to 
an act paſſed by the great council of the nation, But 
though there remained at that time in I Ng! 1 an idea 
of law vs and a conſtitution, ſufficient at leaſt to furniqh 
41 topic of a Woume nt to {uch as. Were diicontented With 
an immediate exerciſe of authority, this plea could 
ſcarcely in the preſent caſe be maintained with any 
plauſibility by Gardiner. An act of parliament had in- 
veſted the crown with a legiſlative power; and royal 
proclamat1: ons, even during a minority, were armed 
with the force of lass. IT he protector, finding himſclt 
lupported by this ſtatute, was determined to employ 
his authority in favour of the reformers ; and dane 
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bithops, he ap pointed a general viſitation to he ma ad 
in the dioceſes of England. The viſitors conſiſted ot a 
mixture of clergy an- 1 laity, and had fix circuits aſſig Ned 
them . Nothing required correction more than the 
abulc of preaching, , which was now generally employed, 
throughout England, in defending the ancient practices 
and ſuperſtitions, which had been invented tor tae profit 
of the clergy. Orders were therefore given to teſtrun 
the topics of their ſermons; and twelve homies were 
publithed, which they were enjoined to read to the 
people. Every clergyman was probib! ted, wi ithout ex 
prels permiſſion, from preaching any where hut in their 
pariſh churches. The purpole of this injunction wast® 
throw a reſtraint on the catholic divines; while, D te 
grant of particular licenſes, an unbounded cg y ſhov'd 
be allowed to the proteſtant. Bonner made lome 1 
poſition to theſe meaſures; but ſoon after ret reated and 
acquieſced. Gardiner was more high-{pirited and more 

ſteady. He repreſented the peril of perpetua | innova- 
tions, and the neceſſity of adhering to {ome ſyſtem. 
* It is a dangerous thing,” ſaid he, de to ule too much 
freedom in reſearches of this kind. It you cut the old 
canal, the water is apt to run further than you have 3 
mind to. If you indulge the humour of n welty, . 
cannot put a ſtop to people s demands, nor govern \ xg 

indiſcretions at pleaſure.” For my part, ſald he, on 

another occaſion, * my whole concern 18; 10 manage 
the third and laſt act of my lite with decenc;, and t 
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the ancient ſuperſtitions, and to bring che diſcipline and _ 
ſhip ſomewhat nearer the practice of the reformed chute 
The moderation of Somerſet and Cranmer is apparent 100 0 
condect of his delicate affair. The viſitors were on 
retain, for the preſent, all images which had not been 22 
to idolatry; z and to inſtruct the people not to deſpiſe ſuc c ſome 
monies as were not yet abrogated, but only to bew. 15 i beds 
particular ſuperſtitions, ſnch as the ſprinkling of "of cond {E- 
with holy water, and the rir ging vi bells, or uſing o 


crated candles, in order to drive aw: iy the evil ſprity make 
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Sake a handſome exit off the ſtage: Provided = 
ene fcured, J am not ſolicitous about the reſt. 
2 ly by nature condemned to death: no man 
. 4 N ardon from this ſentence; nor ſo much 
vo 5 l . reprieve. To ſpeak my mind, and to 
Nh af conſcience directs, are two branches of ag 
which J can never part with. Sincericy in ſpeech, an 
integrity in action, are entertaining qualities: they WII 
ick by a man when every thing elſe takes its lcave; 
ad | muſt not reſign them upon any conſideration. 
The beſt of it is, if I do not throw them away mylelt, 
13 man can force them from me. But if 1 give them 
vp, then 1 am ruined myſelf, and deſerve to loſe all 
my preferments *. 1 This oppoſition of Gardiner drew 
en lum the indignation ot the council; and he was ſent 
to the Feet, where ſome degree of ſeverity was uted. 
Ye of the chief objectious, urged by Gardiner 
againſt the new homilies, was, that they defined, with 
te moſt mecaphyſical preciſion, the doctrines of grace, 
and of juſtification by taith; points, he thought, which 
it was tunerfluous for any man do KNOW exactly, and 
which certamly much exceeded the comprehenſion of 
the vulzar. Fox, the famous martyrologiſt, calls Gar- 
diner, on account of this opinion, © an inſenſible als, 
and one that had no feeling of God's ſpirit in the matter 
of juſtification.” The meaneſt proteſtant imagined, at 
that time, that he had a full comprehenſion of ail thoſe 
myſterious doctrines ; and he heartily deſpiſed the moſt 
earned and knowing perſon of the ancient religion, who 
acknowledged his ignorance wich regard to them. It 
is certain, that the reformers were very {ortunate in 
their doctrine of juſtification, and might venture to fore- 
tel its ſuccels, in oppoſition to all tue ceremonies and 


ſuperſtitions of popery. By exalting Chrift and his ſuf- 
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* Collier, vol. 11. p. 228, ex MS. Col. C. C. Cant. 
Bibliotheca Britannica, article GARDINER. 

+ There was ou Wiſhart, a gentleman by birth, who em- 
poyed himſelf with great zeal in preaching againſt the ancient 
ſuperſtitions, and began to give alarm to the clergy, who were 
Ju|t'y terrified with the danger of ome fatal revoiution in reli- 
gion. This man was celebrated for the purity of his morals, 
and for his extenſive learning. The age was in general ſo ig- 
norant, that molt of tae prieſts in Scotland imagined the New 
Teitament to be a compoſition of Luther's, and aſſerted that 
the Old alone was the word of God. But however the caſe may 
have ſtood with regard to thoſe eſtimable qualities aſcribed to 
Wiſhart, he was ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the defire of innova- 
ten; and he enjoyed thoſe talents which qualiſied him for be- 
Coning a popular preacher, and for ſeizing the attention and 
atecuons of the multitude. "Lhe magiltrates of Dundee, 
nere he exerciſed his miſon, were alarmed with his progrels ; 
and being unable or unwilling to treat him with rigour, they 
contented themſelves with denying him the liberty of preach- 
ing, and with diſmilling him the bounds of their juriſdiction. 
Vithart, moved with indigaation that they had dared to reject 
him, together with the word of God, menaced them, in imi- 
tation of the ancient prophets, with ſome imminent calamity 
aud he withdrew to the weſt country, where he daily increaſed 
the number of his proſelytes. Mean while a plague broke out 
in Dundee, and all men exclaimed, that the town had drawn 
down the vengeance of Heaven by baniſhing the pious preacher, 
ind that the peſtiſence would never ceaſe, till they had made 
ge ever for their offence againſt him. No ſooner did 
ar 0 mY of _ change in their diſpoſition, than he re- 
but leſt he Ay made them a new tender of his doctrine: 
8 w_ | ron the contagion by bringing multitudes 
1004 iſbn ere - his puipit on the top of a gate: the infected 
n Lo the others without. And the preacher failed 
1 a ers to take advantage of the immediate 

he aſiduit ens and to enforce his evangelical miſſion, 
Sen 9 - 2 of Wiſhart became an object of at- 
ment of lo cr. _ 3 and he reſolved, by the puniſh- 
innovators en a preacher, to ſtrike terror into other 
and to deli er . engaged the earl of Bothwel to arreſt him, 

, Seuver him into his hands, contrary to a promiſe given 

Y Bothwel to that unh . _ FR ” © 
e conducted ii nappy man. Being poſſeſſed of his prey, 
amen q mm to St. Andrew's, where, after a trial, he 
5 e him to the flames for hereſy. Arran, the governor, 
ne CM his temper; and the cardinal, though he had 

damed him over to hi z ) > 

in the condemn. is party, found that he would not concur 
ined, theref,. ion and execution of Wiſhart, He deter- 
bring that Wah, without the aſſiſtance of the ſecular arm, to 
No. XII. to puniſhment; and he himſelf beheld from 
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ferings, and renouncing all claim to independent merit 
in ourſelves, it coincided wich thoſe principles of ſelt- 
abaſement which generally have place in religion. Ton- 
ſtal, biſhop of Durham, having, as well as Gardiner, 
made ſome oppoſition to the new regulations, was diſ- 
miſſed the council; but no farther ſeverity was exer- 
ciſed againſt him at that time. He was a man of great 
moderation, and of the moſt unexceptionable character. 

The partizans of the ancient and of the new religion, 
became daily more violent againſt each other, particu- 
larly in Scotland; where the reſolution which the 
cardinal primate had taken, to employ the moſt rigo- 
rous puniſhments againſt the reformers, br-u.zht matters 
to a quick deciſion 7. 

During five ſhort reigns, which ſucceſſively followed 
in Scotland, and as many long minorities, the execution 
of juſtice which the prince was beginning to introduce, 
had been always interrupted by che cabals, factions, 
and animoſities of the great. But beſides theſe evils 
the diſputes and contentions of theology, which were 
ſufficient to diſturb che moſt ſettled government; and 
the death of cardinal Beaton, ſeemed much to weaken 
the hands of the adminiſtration. But the queen-dow- 
ager, a womaa of uncommon alents and virtue, did as 
much to ſupport the government as could be expected 
in her ſituation, The Scotch reformers requeſted the 
protection of the Englith court; and the protectors of 
England, as ſoon as tae ſtate was brought to ſome com- 
polure, made preparations for war with Scotland; oring 
determined, if pollible, to unite the two kingdoms by 
marriage, on which the late king had been > intent, 
and which he had recommended with his dying breath 
to his executors. He levied an army of eighteen thou- 
ſand men, and equipped a fleet of ſixty ſail, one half of 
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his window the diſmal ſpectacle. Wiſhart ſuffered with his 
uſual patience ; but could not forbear remarxing the triumph 
of his inſulting enemy, He foretold, that, in a few days, he 
ſhould in the very ſame place lie as low as now he was exalted 
in oppoſition to true piety and religion. This prophecy was 
probably the immediate cauſe of the event which it foretold. 
The diſciples of this martyr, enraged at the crue] execution, 
formed a conſpiracy againit the cardinal; and having aſſociated 
to them Norman Leſly, who was diſguſted on account of fume 
private quarrel, they conducted their enterprize with great ſe- 
crecy and ſucceſs, Early inthe morning they entered the car- 
dinal's palace, which he had ſtrongiy fortined; and though 
they were not above ſixteen perſons, they thruſt out a hundred 
tradeſinen and fifty ſervants, whom they ſcized ſeparately, be- 
fore any ſuſpicion aroſe of their intentions; and having ſhut the 
gates, they procceded very deliberately to execute their pur- 
poſe on the cardinal. That prelate had been alarmed with the 
noiſe which he heard in the caſtle; and had barricadoed the 
door of his chamber: but finding that they had brought fire in 
order to force their way, and having obtained, as he believed, 
a promiſe of life, he opened the door; and reminding them 
that he was a prieſt, he conjured them to fare him. T'wo of 
the aſſaſſins ruſhed upon him with drawn {word*; but a third, 
James Melvil, more calm and more contiderate in villainy, 
ſtopped their career, and bade them reflect that this work was 
the work and judgement of God, and ought to be executed 
with becoming deliberation and _ Then turning the 
point of his ſword toward Beaton, he called to him, « Repent 
thee, thou wicked cardinal, of all thy fins and iniquities, eſpe- 
cially of the murder of Wiſhart, that inſtrument of God for 
the converſion of theſe lands: it is his death which now cries 
vengeance upon thee : we are ſent by God to inflict the de- 
ſerved puniſhment. For here, before the Almighty, I proteſt, 


that it is neither hatred of thy perſon, nor love of thy riches, . 


nor fear of thy power, which moves me to ſeek thy death: but 
only becauſe thou haſt been, and ſtill remaineſt, an obſtinate 
enemy to Chriſt Jeſus, and his holy goſpel.” Having ſpoken 
theſe words, without giving Beaton time to finiſh that repen- 
tance to which he exnorted him, he thruſt him through the 
body: and the cardinal fell dead at his feet. "This murder wat 


executed en the 28th of May, 1546. The aſſaſſins, being re- 


inforced by their friends, to the number of a hundred and fort 
perſons, prepared themſelves for the defence of the caſtle, and 
ſent a meſſenger to London, craving aſſiſtance from Henry. 
That prince, though Scotland was comprehended in his peace 
with France, would not forego the opportunity of diſturbing 
the government of a rival kingdom; and he promiſed to take 
them under his protection, 
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which were ſhips of war, the other laden with proviſions | 
and ammunition. He gave the command of the fleet 
to lord Clinton : he himſelf marched at the head of the 
army, attended by the earl of Warwick *. The pro- 
tector, before he opened the campaign, publiſhed a 
manifeſto, in which he declared, "That nature ſeemed 
originally to have intended this iſland for one empire ; 
and having cut it off from all communication with 
foreign ſtates, and guarded it by the ocean, ſhe had 
pointed out to the inhabitants the road to happineſs and 
ſecurity : that the education and cuſtoms of the people 
concurred with nature ; and by giving them the ſame 
language, laws, and manners, had invited them to a 
perfect union: that fortune had at laſt removed all ob- 
ſtacles, and had prepared an expedient by which they 


might become one people, without leaving any place 


for that jealouſy ro which rival nations are naturally ex- 
poſed : that the crown of Scotland had devolved on a 
female; that of England on a male; and, happily, the 
two ſovereigns, as of a rank, were alſo of an age the 
moſt ſuitable to each other : that the hoſtile diſpoſitions 
which prevailed between the nations, and which aroſe 
from paſt injuries, would ſoon be extinguiſhed, after a 
ſecure peace had eſtabliſhed confidence between them: 
that the memory of former miſeries and animoſities 
which would then ſerve only to make them cheriſh a 
ſtate of happineſs and tranquillity, ſo long unknown to 
their anceſtors: that when hoſtihtics had ceaſed between 
the kingdoms, the Scottiſh nobility, who were at pre- 
ſent obliged to remain perpetually in a warhke poſture, 
would learn to cultivate the arts of peace, and would 
ſoften their minds to a love of domeſtic order and obe- 
dience : that as this ſituation was deſirable to both king- 
doms, ſo particularly to Scotland, which had been ex- 


poſcd to the greateſt miſeries from inteſtine and foreign 
wars, and ſaw herſelf every moment in danger of loſing 


her independency, by the efforts of a more powerful 
people: that though England had claims of ſuperiority, 


ſhe was willing to reſign every pretenſion for the ſake of 


future peace, and defired a union, which would be the 
more ſecure, as it would be concluded on terms entirely 
equal: and that beſides all theſe motives, poſitive en- 
gagements had been taken for completing this alliance; 


and the honour and good faith of the nation were 


pledged to fultil what her intereſt and ſafety ſo loudly 
demanded F.” 

Somerſet's penetration ſoon perceived that theſe re- 
monſtrances would not avail ; and that the queen dow- 
ager's attachment to France and to the catholic religion, 
would render ineffectual all negociations for the intended 
marriage. He found himſelt, therefore, obliged to try 
the force of arms, and to conſtrain the Scots by neceſ- 
ſity to ſubmit to a meaſure, for which they ſeemed to 
have entertained the greateſt averſion. He paſſed the 
borders of Berwick on the 2d of September, and ad- 
vanced towards Edinburgh, without meeting any re- 
ſiſtance, except from ſmall caſtles which he obliged to 
ſurrender at diſcretion. The protector intended to have 
puniſhed the governor and garriſon of one of theſe caſtles 
for their temerity in reſiſting ſuch unequal force: but 
they eluded his anger by aſking only a few hours' reſpite, 
that they might prepare themſelves for death ; after 
which they found him more open to their applications 
for mercy. 

In the mean time the governor of Scotland had ſum- 
moned together the whole force of the kingdom ; and 
his army double in number to that of the Engliſh, had 
taken poſt on advantageous ground, guarded by the 
banks of the Eſke, about four miles from Edinburgh. 
The Engliſh came within ſight of them at Faſide; and 
after a ſkirmiſh between the horſe, where the Scots 
were worlted, and lord Hume dangerouſly wounded, 


* 
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* Theſe hoſtile meaſures were covered with a pretence of 
revenging ſome depredations committed by the borderers ; but 
belides that Somerſet revived the ancient claim of the ſuperio- 
rity of the Englith crown over that of Scotland, he refuſed to 
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retics, abhorred of God, and much expoſcd to divine 


Somerſet prepared himſelf for a more deci 
But having taken a view of the Scottiſh cam 
ear] of Warwick, he found it difficult to m. 
tempt upon it with any probability of ſuccek, 
wrote, therefore, another letter to Arran; and gg; 1 
to evacuate the kingdom, as well as to repair al 10 
damages which he had committed, provided the For 
would ſtipulate not to contract the queen to any "Wig 
prince, but to detain her at home till ſhe reacheq 1 
age of chooſing a huſband for herſelf. This mode 
demand was rejected by the Scots merely on accoun! + 
its moderation; and it made them imagine, that g. 
protector muſt either be reduced to great diltreſs, or 
influenced by fear, that he was now contented to abi 
to much of his former pretenſions. Inflamed all, j 
their prieſts, who had come to the camp in great 2 
bers, they believed that the Engliſh were deteitable he. 


ve ation, 
P wich the 
Ke an at. 
He 


vengeance ; and that no ſucceſs could ever crown their 
arms. They were confirmed in this fond conceit when 
they ſaw the protector change his ground, and mn: ye 
towards the ſea ; nor did they any longer doubt that he 
intended to embark his army, and make his eſcape on 
board the ſhips, which at that very time moved int) the 
bay oppoſite to him. They now determined to cut of 
their retreat, and with that view quitted the camp; ard, 
paſling the river Efke, advanced into the plain. They 
divided their army into three bodies: Angus com- 
manded the vanguard ; Arran the main body; Huntley 
the rear: their cavalry conſiſted only of light ho.ic, 
which were placed on their left flink, ftreng(hened by 
{ome Iriſh archers, whom Argyle had brought over tor 
this ſervice, Somerſet was much pleaſed when he {ay 
this movement of the Scottiſh army; and as the Engiih 
had uſually been ſuperior in pitched battles, he con- 
ceived great hopes of ſucceſs. He ranged his van on 
the left, farther from the ſea; and ordered them to re- 
main on the high grounds on which he placed tem, ul 
the enemy ſhould approach; he placed his main battle 
and his rear towards the right ; and beyond the van he 
poſted lord Grey at the head of the men at arms, and 
ordered them to take the Scottiſh van in flank, but not 
till they ſhould be engaged in cloſe fight with the van of 
the Engliſh. While the Scots were advancing on the 
plain, they were galled with the artillery from the Eng- 
liſh ſhips : the eldeſt ſon of lord Graham was killed: 
the Iriſh archers were thrown into diſorder; and even 
the other troops began to ſtagger ; when lord Gf, 
perceiving their ſituation, neglected his orders, leit tus 
ground, and at the head of his heavy-armed horte, 
made an attack on the Scottiſh infantry, in hopes of 
gaining all the honour of the victory. On advancing, 
he found a ſlough and ditch in his way; and bean 
were ranged the enemy armed with ſpears, and the fe 
on which they ſtood was fallow ground, broken via 
ridges which lay acroſs their front, and diſordered 15 
movements with the Engliſh cavalry. From all there 
accidents, the ſhock of this body of horſe was feeble 
and irregular; and as they were received on the pos 
of the Scottiſh ſpears, which were longer than the 
lances of the Engliſh horſemen, they were in à mon 
pierced, overthrown, and diſcomfited. Grey himſe 
was dangerouſly wounded: lord Edward Seymour, 19 
of the protector, had his horſe killed under kim: We 
ſtandard was near being taken: the protector, alſlle i 
by Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir Ralph Vane, n 
himſelf with diligence and ſucceſs in rally ing the cla, 
Warwick ſhewed great preſence of mind in wait 
the ranks of the foot, on which the horſe had ou ; 
he made Sir Peter Mentas advance, captain 0! 725 
harquebuſiers, and Sir Peter Gamboa, casten ay 
Italian and Spaniſh harquebuſicrs on Rorivoacs 
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enter into a negociation on any other condition, thai 


riage of the young, queen with Edward. 
+ See Sir John Haywood in Kennet, P. 279. 
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tered them to ply the Scottiſh infantry with their ſhot. 
= marched to the ſlough, and diſcharged their pieces 
* ſaces of the enemy: the ſhips galled them from 
= dank: the artillery, planted on a height, infeſted 
tem from the front: the Engliſh archers poured in a 
mower of arrows upon them : and the vanguard, de- 
ſending from the hill, advanced leiſurely, and in good 
order, cowards them. Diſmayed with all theſe circum- 
ſtancts, the Scottiih van began to retreat: the retreat 
(os changed into a flight, which was begun by the 
nh archers. The panic of the van communicated it- 
A to the nun body, and paſſing thence to the rear, 
endertd the whole field a ſcene of confuſion, terror, 
g.-kt, and conſternation. The Engliſh army perceived 
len de heights the condition of the Scots, and began 
the pu wit wich loud outs and acclamations, which 
a ded ſtill more to the diſmay of the vanquiſhed, The 
b rſe in particular, eager to revenge the affront which 
ticy had received in the beginning of the day, made 

cat havoc among the flying enemy; and from the 
Feld of battle to Edinburgh, for the ſpace of five miles, 
the ground was ſtrewed with dead bocies. The prieſts 
above all, and the monks, received no quarter; and the 
Engliſh mae ſport of flaughtering men, who, from 
Ficir extreme zeal and animoſity, had engaged in an 
ercerprize fo ill be fitting their profeſſion. Few victo- 
rics have been more deciſive, or gained with ſmaller 
cf to the conquerors. 
tie Englith ; and, according to the moſt moderate 

omput.tion, there periſhed above ten thouſand of the 
Scots. About fifteen hundred were taken priſoners. 
This action which happened in September, was called 
tle battle of Pinkey, trom a nobleman's ſeat of that 
name in the neighbouring country. 

The quecn-diwager, together with Arran, fled to 
Stirung, and weie ſcarceiy able to collect ſuch a body 
of forces as could check che incurſions of ſmall partics 
of the Engliſh. About the fame time, the earl of Lenox 
and lord Wharton entered the weit marches, at the 
head of five thouſand men, and after taking and plun- 
dering Annan, they ſpread devaſtation over the neigh- 
bouring counties. Somerſet having taken the caſtles of 
Hume, Dunglak, Eymouth, Faſtcaſtle, Roxborough, 
and ſome other places; and having received the ſubmiſ- 
lion of ſome counties on the borders, he being eager to 
return to England, quitted Scotland. The flect, beſides 
deſtroying the ſhipping along the coaſt, took Broughty 
in the frich of Tay; and having fortified it, they left a 
garriſon. Arran deſired leave to ſend commiſſioners in 
order to treat of a peace; and Somerlet, having ap- 
pointed Berwick for the place of conference, left War- 
nick with full powers to negociate: but no commiſ- 
liners from Scotland ever appeared. The overture of 

e Scots was an artifice to gain time, till ſuccours 
ſhould arrive in England. The protector, on his arri- 
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* All laws were repealed which extended the crime of trea- 


— beyond the ſtatute of the twenty-fifth of Edward III.; all 


vs enacted duri ng 


the late reign extending the crime of felonv: 
the former la S = be 


ws againſt Lollardy or hereſy, together with 
e fix articles. None were to be accuſed for 


reveal nonth after they were ſpoken. By theſe 
* 282 of the moſt rigorous laws that ever had paſſed 


were annulled; and ſome dawn, both of civil and 


owever, was f! began to appear to the people. Hereſy, 


ill a capital crime by the common law, and 
Was ſubjected to th , Wy : x . 
"0 preciſe ſtanda e penalty of burning : only there remained 


etermineg- rd by which that crime could be defined or 


a Circumſtance which might either be advantage- 
0 f 9 
Fa or hurtful to public ſecurity, according to the diſpoſition of 
e Judges, 


A repeal alſo paſſed of that law, (the deſtruction 


__ a ſtatute, That other law likewiſe was miti- 
ich the king was empowered to annul every ſta- 
ore the four and twentieth year of his age: he 


3 future execution; but could not recal ws 


ich had SOT PRs 
thatall who Fe re . an from them. It was alſo cnacted, 
ould for the fi 


er impriſon 


g's ſupremacy, or aſſerted the pope's, 
rſt offence forfeit their goods and chattels, and 
ment during pleaſure; for the ſecond offence 


There fell not two hundred of 
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val in England, ſummoned a parliament in November: 
and being ſomewhat elated with his ſucceſs againſt the 
Scots, he procured from his nephew a patent, appoint- 
ing him to fit on the throne, upon a ſtool or bench at 
the right hand of the king, and to enjoy the ſame ho- 
nours and privileges that had uſvally been poſſeſſed by 
any prince of the blood, or uncle of the kings of Eng- 
land. In this patent the king employed his diſpenſing 
power, by ſetting aſide the ſtatute of precedency enacted 
during the former reign. But if Somerſet gave offence 
by aſſuming too much ſtate, he deſerves great praiſe to 
account of the laws paſſed this ſeſſion, by which the ri- 
gour of former ſtatutes was much mitigated, and ſome 
ſecurity given to the freedom of the conſtitution . The 
members in general diſcovered a very paſſive diſpoſi- 
tion with regard to religion: ſome few appeared zealous 
for the reformation : others ſecretly harboured a pro- 
penſity to the catholic faith: but the greater part ap- 
peared willing to take any impreſſion which they ſhould 
receive from intereſt, authority, or the reigning faſhion. 
The convocation met at the ſame time with the parlia- 
ment; and as it was found that their debates were at 
firſt cramped by the rigorous ſtatute of the fix articles, 
the king granted them a diſpenſation from that law, be- 
fore it was repealed by parliament. The lower houſe 
of convocation applied for liberty to fit with the com- 
mons in parliament; or that no law regarding religi n 
might paſs in parliament without their conſent and ap- 
probation. But this was rejected. 

In the beginning of 1548, orders were iſſued by coun- 
ci}, that candles thould no longer be carried about on 
Candlemas-Day, aſhes on Aih-Wednefday, palms on 
Palm-Sunday. The council allo iſſued an order for 
the removal of all images from the churches : an inno- 
vation which was much deſired by the reformers, and 
which alone, with regard to the populace, amounted 
almoſt to a total change of the eſtabliſhed religion F. 
Private maſles having been aboliſhed by law, it became 
neceflary to compole a new communton-ſervice ; and 
the council, in the preface prefixed to this work, left 
the practice of avricular conteſſion wholly indifferent Þ. 


The people were at that time diſtracted by the oppoſite 


opinions of their preachers; and as they were totally 
unable to judge of the reaſons advanced on either fide, 
and naturally regarded every thing which they heard at 
church as of equal authority, a great confuſion and fluc- 
tuation reſulted from this uncertainty. The council had 
firſt endeavoured to remedy the inconvenience, by lay- 
ing ſome reſtraints on preaching ; but finding this expe- 
dient ineffectual, they impoſcd a total filence on the 
preachers, and thereby put an end at once to all the po- 
lemics of the pulpit. This, however, could not but be a 
temporary reſtraint: for in proportion as the ceremonies 
of public worſhip, its ſhews and exterior obfervances, 
were retrenched by the reformers, the people were in- 
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ſhould incur the penalty of a præmunire; and for the third be 
attainted of treaſon. But if any, after the iſt of March enſu- 
ing, endeavoured, by writing, printing, or any overt act or 
deed, to deprive the king of his eſtate or titles, particularly of 
his ſupremacy, or to confer them on any other, he was to be 
adjudged r ha of treaſon, If any of the heirs of the crown 
ſhould uſurp upon another, or endeavour to break the order of 
ſucceſſion, it was declared treaſun in them, their aiders and 
abettors. "Theſe were the molt conſiderable acts paſled during 
this ſeſſion. 

+ An attempt had been made to ſeparate the uſe of images 
from their abuſe, the reverence from the worſhip of them 
but the execution of this deſign was fennd, upon trial, very 
difficult, if not wholly impracticable, 

+ This was a prelude to the entire abolition of that inven- 
tion, one of the moſt powerful engines that ever was contrived 
for degrading the laity, and giving their ſpiritual guides an en- 
tire aſcendant over them. And it may juſtly be ſaid, that 
though the prieſt's abſolution, which attends conſeſſion, ſerves 
ſomewhat to eaſe weak minds from the iu mediate agonies of 
ſuperſtitious terror, it operates only by enforcing ſuperſtition 
itſelf, and thereby preparing the mind tor a mere violent re- 
lapſe into the ſame diſorders. 
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clined to contract a ſtronger attachment to ſermons, 
whence alone they received any occupation or amuſe- 
ment. The ancient religion, by giving its votaries 
ſomething to do, freed them from the trouble of think- 
ing: ſermons were delivered only in the principal 
churches, and at ſome particular faſts and feſtivals: and 
the practice of haranguing the populace, which, if 
abuſed, is ſo powerful an incitement to faction and ſedi- 
tion, had much lets ſcope and influence during thoſe 
times. 

As the reformation advanced in England, the union 
with Scotland receded; and the queen-dowager, as well 
as the clergy, became the more averſe to all alliance 
with a nation which had ſo far departed from the ancient 
principles. Somerſet, having taken the town of Had- 
dington, had ordered it to be ſtrongly garriſoned and 
fortified by lord Grey: he alſo erected ſome fortifica- 
tions at Lauder: and he hoped that theſe two places, 
togecher with Broughty and ſome ſmaller fortreſſes 
which were 1n the hands of the Engliſh, would ſerve as 
2 curb on Scotland, and would give him acceſs into the 
heart of the country. Arran, being diſappointed in ſome 
attempts on Broughty, relied chiefly on the ſuccours 
expected from France for the recovery of theſe places ; 
and they arrived at laſt in the Frith, to the number of 
ſix thouſand men; half of them Germans. They were 
commanded by Defle, and under him by Andelot, 
Strozzi, Meilleraye, and count Rhingrave. The Scots 
were at that time ſo ſunk by their misfortunes, that five 
hundred Engliſh horſe were able to ravage the whole 
country without reſiſtance, and make inroads to the 
gates of the capital“: but on the appearance of the 
French ſuccours, they collected more courage; and 
having joined Defle with a conſiderable reinforcement, 
they laid ſiege to Haddington. This was an underta- 
king for which they were by themſelves totally unfit ; 
and, even with the aſſiſtance of the French, they placed 
their chief hopes of ſucceſs in ſtarving the garriſon, 
After ſome vain attempts to take the place by a regular 
ſiege, the blockade was formed, and the garriſon was 
repulſed with loſs in ſeveral ſallies which they made upon 
the beſiegers. 

The hoftile attempts which the late king and the 
protector had made againſt Scotland not being ſteady, 
nor regular, had ſerved only to irritate that nation, 
and to inſpire them with the ſtrongeſt averſion to the 
union ſo earneſtly deſired. And thoſe who were in- 
clined to the Engliſh alliance, were diſpleaſed to have it 
impoſed on them by torce of arms: the earl of Hunt- 
ley, in particular, ſaid pleaſantly, © that he diſliked not 
the match, but he hated the manner of wooing f.“ The 
queen dowager, finding theſe ſentiments to prevail, 
called a parliament in an abbey near Haddington ; and 
it was there propoſed, that the young queen, for her 
greater ſecurity, ſhould be ſent to France, and be com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of that ancient ally. Some ob- 
Jected, that this meaſure was deſperate, allowed no re- 
ſource in caſe of miſcarriage, expoſed the Scots to be 
ſubjected by foreigners, involved them in perpetual war 
with England, and left them no expedient by which 
they could conciliate the friendſhip of that powerful na- 
tion. It was anſwered, on the other hand, the queen's 
preſence was the very cauſe of war with England ; that 
that nation would reſiſt when they found that their views 
of forcing a marriage had become altogether impracti- 
cable ; and that the king of France, being engaged by 
ſo high a mark of conſidence, would take their ſove- 
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* Beague, Hiſt. of the Campagnes 1548 and 1549, p. 6. 

+ Heylin, p. 46. Patten. 

1 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 8g. Buchanan, lib. xv. Keith, p. 55. 
Thuanus, lib. v. c. 15. Hume, c. xxxiv. 

$ Lord Seymour was a man of inſatiable ambition ; arro- 
gant, aſſuming, implacable; and though eſteemed of ſuperior 
Capacity to the protector, he poſſeſſed not to the fame degree 
the confidence and regard of the people. By his flattery and 
addreſs he had fo inſinuated himſelf into the good graces ef the 
gueeu dowager, that, forgetting her uſual prudeace aud de- 
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| reign under his protection, and uſe his utmoſt effortz 


at Dunbarton: an extraordinary voyage for ſhips of that 


* = 5 . a : 60 
| Camden, Thuanus, lib. iv. c. 5. Haynes, P 


defend the kingdom. Theſe arguments Were aided k 


French gold, which was plentitully diſtributed 
the nobles. The governor had a penſion conf 
him of twelve thoutand livres a year, received the LI 
of the duke of Chatelrault, and obtained for his ſon * 
command of a hundred men at arms. And as Y 
clergy dreaded the conſequence of the Engliſh alliance 
they feconded this meaſure with all the zeai and i 


* 
among 
rred on 


ance, 


eit 


accordingly determined to fend the qucen to Francs 
and what was underſtood to be the necefiory conf. 
quence, to marry her to the dauphin. gaignon. 
commander of four French gallies lying in the Hh 
Forth, ſet ſail as if he intended to return homt; bur 


when he reached the open fea he returned northward, 
paſted by the Orkneys, and came in on the weft coaſt 


fabric. The young queen was there committed to | 


LIN; 
and being attended by the lords Areſkine and Living. 
ſtone, ſhe put to ſea, and after meeting with ſome tem- 
peſtuous weather, arrived ſafely at Breſt, whence the 
was conducted to Paris, and ſoon after ſhe was be. 
trothed to the dauphin 4. 
The protector mexting with difficulties at home, and 
deſpairing of ſucceſs in his Scottiſh enterpriſe, was de- 
ſirous of compoſing the differences with that kingdom, 
and he offered the Scots a ten years truce ; but as they 
mſiſted on his reſtoring all the places which he had ta- 
ken, the . propoſal was laid aſide, The Scots reco- 
vered the fortreſſes of Hume, and Faſtcaille, by ſurpriſe, 
and put the garriſons to the ſword ; they repulicd with 
lofs the Engliſh, who, under the command of Lord 
Seymour, made a defcent, firſt in Fife, tien at Mont- 
role : in the former action James Stuart, natural brothet 
to the queen, acquired honour ; in the latter, Areſkine 
of Dun. An attempt was made, by Sir Robert Bowes 
and Sir Thomas Palmer, at the head of a conſiderabie 
body, to throw relief into Haddington ; but theſt troops 
falling into an ambuſcade, were almoſt wagi!y cut in 
pieces. And though a ſmall body of two hundred men 
eſcaped the vigilance of the French, and arrived fate 
in Haddington, with ſome ammunition and Proviions, 
the garriſon was reduced to ſuch difficulties, that So- 
merſet found it neceſſary to provide more cfectually 
for their relief. He raiſed an army of eighteen thouland 
men, and adding three thouſand Germans, whom the 
diſſolution of the proteſtant alliance had offered their 
ſervice to England, he gave the command of the whole 
to the earl of Shrewſbury. Deſſe raiſed the blockade 
on the approach of the Engliſh, and with great diff 
culty retreated to Edinburgh. where he poſted him 
advantageouſly. Shrewſbury, who had loft the oppor 
tunity of attacking him on his march, durit not 2 
him battle in his preſent ſituation; and contenting 1 
ſelf with the advantage already gained, Ot luppyts 
laddington, he retired into Ingland. I hougi rk 
protection of France was of great conſequence NE: 
Scots in ſupporting them againſt the invaiion» ot SE 
land, they reaped ſtill more benefit {rom the dittract 55 
and diviſions which had creeped into the cou 0! 8 
latter kingdom. Even the two brothers, the Fr 
and admiral, had entertained the moſt violent qed p g 
of each other; and they divided the hole _ c 
kingdom by their oppoſite cabals and mare 
The firſt ſymptoms of this miſunderſtanding en. 
with the protector commanding the army i 969 


the demiſe ot © 


cency, ſhe married him immediately upon 1 
oved pregnam'; 


late king: inſomuch that, had ſhe ſoon proved Fro. 
| 4 7 1 d che child belong 
might have been doubtful to which huſband of 


parks ; 1 : the ambition 
I'he credit and riches of this alliance jupporte d wt Someltes 
the admiral; but gave umbrage to the 2 auld have tie 
. + 13 x” » i : 

who, uneaſy that the younger brother's WI -n and, wich 
precedency, employed all her credit with her hu! a 


: * breac 
was too great, firſt to create, then to widen the b. 
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tween the two brothers. Hayward, p. 391+ 
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paget, a man devoted to Somerſet, obſerved 
Nour was fo rming ſeparate intrigues among the 


$ efvetary 


coun „ was Corrup Ling g, by preſents, the king” 5 
. n endezvou ing, by imp prop er indul- 

exrvants 3 4 c 
| | and li era! ir jes, 0 0 apt ivate che. aftec tions of 
Ce Kies 4 


voung mon arch. 9 repreiented bo lum the 


þ ot Of thus Conduct ; < C ſired um to re! lect ON the 
dinge oe _ 

derous enemies, whom the ſudden elevation of their 
N 1 1 115 . i A 
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h e had created; and v. arned him, that any diilen- 
unn n. g 2 a ; 
fon between him and the protector would be greeaily 
ld Hold of to effect the ruin of both. His remon- 
ſtrances being dire garded 
ner to Somertet, Tod perſuaded him to leave 


10 | 

tie enterpriſe upon Se otland untinithed, in order to guard 
#1T X Sy n 1 5 a {7 * 0 % 21 
„tnc attempts of his domeſtic enemies. In the 
s . * 1 F ! = Lu _— - — X 
ment which met ſoon after, the admiral's projects 
1 * EY N . * . ® 

u carcd {111 mort dangerous to public tranquillity ;-and 


- had acq! red many partizans, he made an attack 
54950] f his bro ther 5 authority, He repre ſented to his 


(ci that formerly, duri ga minority, the office of 
ector ry e K inge lom hath been kept ſeparate from 
00 rnor of tte king's perſon; and that the preſent 


ion G. theft two im portant truſts conferred on Same let 
v hich could not ſaſely be lodged in any ſubjcct. 
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The yount king was even prev: ailed on to write a letter 


SS 4 


+ the parlament, deſiring that Seymour might be ap- 
d his covernor ; and that nobleman had formed a 


U 
party in the two houſes. by which HE hop ed to « ect 
ws burpoſc. The dclign was dite 
( Ion; and ſome friemis were ſent to remo! Utrate wich 
jun; but had fo little influence, that he threw out many 
menacing cxpreſſoms, and threatened, © That if he 
were thwa! ied in his atte mpt, he would make this par- 
lament the blackeit that ever fat in England.“ The 
chumcil tent for him to anſwer for his conduct; but he 
reuſed to attend: they then began to threaten in their 
torn, and informed him that te King's letter, Inſtead 
of 2vaiing him any tiuug to te EXECUTION Of his VIEWS, 
would be imputed to 5 m as a criminal cnterprize, and 
be conttrued as a deſign to diſturb the government, by 
tor f ming 4 Ic; TALE inte reit V. 1 a Chill” 4i1Cl minor. * . wy 
even let (all ſorne menaces ol ſending him to the Tower 
tor his temerity; and the adiniral, Ending himfelf pre- 
vent ain 11S deſign, was obliged to ſubmit, and to de- 
lire a reconciliation with his brother: Here the mild 
and moderate temper of Somerſet made lum WING, to 
forget theſe enterprizes of the admiral ; but the amb! 
in of that turbulent ſpirit could not be ſo caſily 455 
Reg His IÞ Ouie, the queen dowager, died in child- 
but ſo far from regarding this event as a check to 
is aljring views, he founded on it the ſcheme of a 
more extraor dinary elevation. Ile made his addreſſes 
to tne lady 5 lizabeth, then in the ſixteenth year of her 
a 4; anutut princels, Whom even UC hurry of bufinels, 
due the puriuts of ambition could not, in her more at 
venced vears, Ok ngage entirely from the tender pal 
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TS, KEN to have liſtened to the inſinuations of a man 
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} 
"s 150 1 1 led every talent 1 oper; LO Cap tivate the alfec- 
uns di tlie fair *, But as Henry V Lil. had excluded 


ered before its exe- 


12yNCE, p. 953 96, 102, 108. 
1 15 3 100. 
Dudley, carl of Warwic k, was the fon of that Dudley 
lber to Hem ry VII. who hay ing by rapine, extortion, 20 
* Ton of Jaw, incurred the hatred of the public, had been 
i red to pc N animoſity in the beginning of the ſubſe- 
que. | en Lhe late king, ſenſible of the in; quity, at leaſt 
TH hy che ſenten CC, had afterwards reitored young Dud— 
aby acc of parliament; and finding him endowed with 
_— . induſtry, and activity, he had entruſted him with 
Dortant commands, and had ever found him ſucceſsful 


N 9. crore Kings. He raiſed him to the Ggnity of viſcount 
1 ; vicrred on him the office of admiral, and cave him by 
Pro re place among his executors. Dudley made ſtill farther 
ae during the ee and eh. F © btained me title ot 
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Ng 5 = oh key v Was much alortbed to 515 courage: 5 
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he conveyed intelligence of 
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his daughters from all hopes of ſucceſſion, if they mar- 
ried without the conſent of his executors, which Sey- 
mour could never hope to obtain; it was concluded, 
that he meant to effect his purpoſe by ſtill more raſh 
and criminal expedients. All the other meaſures of the 
admiral tended to confirm this ſuſpicton. He continued 
to attack, by preſents, the "ulcliry of thoſe who had 
more immediate acceſs to the king's perſon : he endea- 
ad to ſeduce the young pr rince into his intereſts : he 
tound means of holding a Private correſpondence with 
him: he ope piy decried his brother's adminiſtrauon ; 
and aflertecd, tliat by enlliiting Germans and other fo- 
reigners; he intended to form an icrcenary army, which 
might endanger 1 King's e and the liberty of 
tne people: by promiſes and peri 12fon he brought over 
to his party man of te principal nubility ; and "had ex- 
ren: ic a his | INTETCEI all Over J. i Jian - he neglected 0 
even the moſt Ne ons Ot icrior rank ©; ard had 


L 


computed that he co 4 on Ooccaſion, muiter an army 
Gt ten thouſand men, c BUY {ec dof his th rvants, tenants, 
and retainers T: he had aiready provided arms tor their 
ule; and having cated; in 1 INtere!1 74; Sir John Sha- 
rington, a Corrupt man, maſter of the mint at Briſtol, 
he tlatrered huntelt tut money would not be wanting. 
Somerict was wall informed. of all theſe alarming circum- 


ſtances, and endeavoured, by tne mf} 11endly methods, 
by intreaty, reaſn, and cven by heaping new favours 
upon the aumiral, ta make him deſiſt trot n theſe danger- 
els; but inding all endeavours ineffectual, he 
began to think of more levere remedies. The earl of 
Warwick Þ was an lll inſtrument between the brothers; 
and had formed the deſign, by 1 inflaming the quarrel, to 
raiſe his own fortune on the ruin of both. 

Someriet having found that the public peace was en- 
gaged by his brother's ſeditious ſchemes, was tic more 
cally periuaded by Warwick to emp!oy the extent of 
royal authority againſt him ; and, depriving him of the 
office of 2 Eniral, he ſigned a warrant for committing 
him to the Tower. Some of his accomplices were allo 
taken into raw & z and three privy counſcllors being 
(ent to cx mine them, made a report that they had met 
wich ver, l and important diſcoverics. Yet ſtill the 
N ſuſpended the blow, and ſhewed a reluctance 
W ruin lag hrscher. He offered to deſiſt from the pro- 
feeution, it Seymour would promiſe him a cordial re- 
conciliation 3 and, renouncing all ambitious hopes, be 
contented with a private life, and retire into the country. 
But as Seymour made no other anſwer to theſe friendly 
Ollers han menaces and defiances, he ordered a charge 
to be drawn up againſt him, conſiſting of thirty-three 
articles; and the whole to be laid before the privy- 
council F. 

A parliament, the uſual inſtrument of vengeance in 
thoſe days, being lummoned on the 4th of November, 
it was reſolved to proceed againſt Seymour by a bill of 
attainder; and the young king being induced, after 
much ſollicitation, to give his conſent to it, a conſider- 
able weight was put on his approbation. The matter 
vas firſt laid before the upper houle ; and ſeveral peers, 
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conduct; and he was un averiaily regarded as a man equally 
endow ed with the talents of peace and of war. But all theſe 
virtues were obicured by ſtill greater vices ; an exorbitant am- 
bition, an infatiable avarice, a nevlect of decency, a Contempt 
of juſtice: and as he found that lord Seymour, whoſe abilities 
and enter priſing ſpirit he chiefly dreaded, was involving him- 
ſelf in ruin by his raſh countels, he was er n to puih him 
on the precipice, and thereby remove the chief obſtacle to his 
own projected greatneſs. Hume. 

t lt is pretended, that every particular was ſo inconteſtably 
proved, both by witneſſes and his own hand-writin g that there 
was no room for doubt; yet did the council think proper to go 
in a body to the Pane: in order more fully to examine the 
priſoner. He was not daunted by the appearance: he bold ly 
demanded a for trial required to be confronted with the wit- 
nelles; deſired that the charge might be left with him; in or- 
der to be conlidered and refuſed to an{wer any interrogatories 
by which he might accuſe himſelf. 
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riſing up in their places, gave an account of what tliey 


knew concerning lord Seymour's conduct, and his crt- 
minal words or actions. "Theſe narratives were received 
as undoubted evidence; and though the prifoner had 
formerly engaged many friends and partizans among the 
nobility, no one had the courage to move that he might 
be heard in his defence, that the teſtimony againſt him 
ſhould be delivered in a legal manner, and that he ſhould 
be confronted with the witneſſes. A little more ſcruple 
was made in the houſe of commons: there were even 
ſome members who objected againſt the whole method 
of proceeding by bill of attainder paſſed in abfence ; and 
inſiſted that a formal trial ſhould be given to every man 
before his condemnation: But when a meſſage was tent 
by the king on the 20th of March, 1549, enjoining 
the houſe to proceed, and oftering that the ſame narra- 
tives ſhould be laid before them which had ſatisfied the 
peers, they were eaſily prevailed on to acquieſce. The 
bill paſſed in a full houſe. Near four hundred voted 
for it; not above nine or ten againſt it. The ſentence 
was toon after executed, and the priſoner was beheaded 
on Tower-Hill. The warrant was ſigned by Somerlct, 
who was expoſed to much blame on account of the vio- 
lence of theſe proceedings. 

The principal buſineſs tranſacted this ſeſſion, beſides 
the attainder of lord Seymour, related to the affairs of 
the church; which were now the chief object of atten- 
tion throughout the nation. A committee of biſhops 
and divines had been appointed by the council to com- 
pole a liturgy ; and they had executed the work com- 
mitted to them. They proceeded with moderation in 
this delicate undertaking : they retained as much of the 
ancient maſs as the principles of the reformers would 
permit: they indulged nothing to the ſpirit of contradic- 
tion, which ſo naturally takes place in all great innovations: 
and they flattered themſelves that they had eſtabliſhed 
2 ſervice in which every denomination of Chriſtians 
might without ſcruple concur, The parliament eſtabliſhed 
this form of worſhip in all the churches, and ordained a 
uniformity to be obſerved in all the rites and ceremo- 
nies. Another material act paſſed during this ſeſſion. 
The former canons had eſtabliſhed rhe celibacy of the 
clergy ; and though this practice 1s. uſually aſcribed tv 
the policy of the court of Rome, yet was this inſtitu- 
tion much forwarded by the principles of ſuperſtition in- 
herent in human nature. Notwithſtanding the law per- 
mitting the marriage of prieſts, it is confefled in the 
preamble, . That it were better for prieſts and the mi- 
niſters of the church to live chaſte and without marriage, 
and it were much to be wiſhed they would of themſelves 
abſtain.” The inconveniences which had ariſen from 
the compelling of chaſtity and the prohibiting of mar- 
riage, are the reaſons aſſigned ſor indulging a liberty in 
this particular. The ideas of penance alſo were fo 
much retained in other particulars, that an act of parlia- 
ment paſſed, forbidding the ute of fleſh-meat during 
Lent and other times of abſlinence, 

The principal tenets and practices of the catholic re- 
ligion were now abollſhed, and the reformation, ſuch as 
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* Burnet, vol. 11. p. 3. Rymer, tom. Xv. p. 181. 

+ Some tradeſmen in London were brought betore theſe 
commiſſioners, and were accuſed of maintaining, among other 
opinions, that a man regenerate could not fin; and that, though 
the outward man might oftend, the inward was incapable of all 
guilt, They were prevailed on to abjure, and were diſinifled, 
But there was a woman accuſed of heretical pravity, called 
Joan Bocher, or Joan of Kent, who was ſo pertinacious, that 
the commiſſioners could make no impreflion upon her. Her 
doctrine was, „ That Chriſt was not truly incarnate of the 
Virgin, whole fleſh, being the outward man, was ſinfully be- 
gotten, and born in ſin; and conſequently, he could take none 
of it: but the Word, by the confent of the inward man of the 
Virgin, was made fleſh.” This opinion, it would ſeem, is 
not orthodox; and there was a neceſſity for delivering the 
woman to the flames for maintaining it. But the young king, 
though in ſuch tender years, had more ſenſe than all his coun- 
ſellors and preceptors ; and he long refuſed to ſign the warrant 
tor her execution, Cranmer was employcd to perſuade him to 
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enjoyed at prefent, was almoſt | 
But the doctrine of the real prot 
tacitly condemned by the new commune 
by the abolition of many ancient rites, til renne 
hold on the minds of men; and it was the lat . ; 
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chict cauſe was really the abſurdity of the 
and the veneration which of courte it jm * en 
imagination. The prieſts were much inclined to f. we 
an opinion which attributed to them o miraculon | 
power; and the people, wh» believed that they parti 5 
pated of the very body and blood of their Savide 4... 
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loth to renounce ſo extraordinary, and fo ſalutar 
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vilege. The general attachment to this dooma v ; 
violent, that the Lutherans, notwithſtanding "= 
ration from Rome, had thought proper, un. 1 * 


name, ſtill to retain it: and the catholic reaches 
England, when reſtrained in all other partic ala. 
not lorbear on every occaſion inculcating t 


Bonner, for this offence among others, had bros test 
by the council, had been deprived of his fee, and ht 


been committed to cuitody. Gardiner ally, y 

recovered his liberty, appeared anew refractory : 
authority which eſtabliſhed the late innovations; ard 
ſecmed willing to countenance the opinion, that ve 
king was indeed ſupreme head of the church, but 55 
the council during a minority. Having declined to vive 
full ſatisfaction on this head, he was tent to the Tower, 
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pleaſure. 
Such ſeverities, being 
office and authority, ſeemed in that age a nccellary pg 


licy, in order to enforce a uniformity in public worthio 
and diſcipline: but chere were other inſtance: 
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O Perle- 
cution, derived from no origin but the bigotry of tles. 
logians; a malady which ſeems almoſt incurable, 
Though the proteſtant divines had ventured to renounce 
opinions deemed certain during many ages, they re- 
garded, in their turn, the new ſyſtem as ſo certain, tha: 
tney would ſuffer no contradiftion with regard to it; 
and they were ready to burn in the fame flames, from 
which they themielves had fo narrowly eſcaped, ever! 
one that had the atfurance to differ from them. 4 
commiſſion by act of council was granted to the primate 
and ſome others, to examine and ſearch after all ana- 
baptiſts, heretics, or contemners of the book of com- 
mon prayer *. The commiſſioners were enjoined t9 
reclaim them if poſſible ; to impole penance on them, 
and to give them ablolution : or if theſe criminals wer? 
obſtinate, to excommunicate and impriſon them; and 
to deliver them over to the ſecular arm: and in tae 
execution of this charge, they were not required to db- 
ſerve the ordinary methods of trial; the forms of law 
were diſpenſed with; and if any ſtatutes happened to in- 
terferc with the powers in the commiſſion, they. Wer? 
over-ruled and abrogated by the council f. By tlus de. 
vere method of proceeding the whole nation Was 100% 
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compliance; and he ſaid, that there was a great difference be⸗ 


tween errors in other points of divinity, and thoie which wer? 
in direct contradiction to the Apoſtles? creed: thete latter were 
impictics againſt God, which the prince, being God's depathz 
ought to repreſs, in like manner, as inferior magiſtrates Were 
bound to punith offences againſt the king's perton, Edwatcy” 
overcome by opportunity, at laſt ſubmitted, though With eo” 
in his eyes; and he told Cranmer, that if any wrong were done, 
the guilt ſhould lie entirely on his head. The primate, * 
making a new effort to reclaim the woman from her errors, ane 
tinding her obſtinate againſt all his argements. at laſt commit” 
ted her to the flames. jan 
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Some time after, a Dutchman | 
Van Paris, acculcd of the hereſy which has received the 27 , 
of Arianiſm, was condemned to the ſame puniſhment, 1 
ſuffered with fo much ſatisfaction, that he huzged and ers . 
the faggots that were conſuming him; a ſpecies of frenzy) : 
which there is more than one inſtance among the mae 
that age. Sec Burnet; Strype's Memoirs of Cranes 
Huus. brought 
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goed modes of worſhip. When preſſed and 
a ve pr this head, ſhe applied to the emperor, who, 
3 intereſt with Sir Philip Hobby, the Enghth 
baſfidor, procured a temporary connivance from the 


_ ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries a vaſt number 
of eſtates had got into other channels; the money ariſing 
tom them was now chielly ſpent in the capital, inſtead 
of being conſumed on the eſtates. The rents were 
raiſed, and the farmers had not the ſame mode of diſ- 
"to of the articles which their induſtry had produced, 
The abbots and priors, generally gave leaſes at an under 
value, and received in return a large preſent from the 
tenant. But the noblemen, living at a diſtance from 
their eſtates, committed the management of them to 
tewards, who for the moſt part raiſed the rents of the 
monaſtic lands to an enormous height, and oppreſſec 
the farmers in the moſt unheard-of manner. Theſe 
gevances of the common people were at that time 
keightened by other cauſes. "The arts of manufacture 
were much more advanced in other European countries 
than in England ; and even in England theſe arts had 
made greater progreſs than the knowledge of - agricul- 
ture; a profeſſion which of all mechanical employments 
requires the moſt reflection and experience. A great 
demand aroſe for wool both abroad and at home : pal- 
turnge was found more profitable than unſkilful tillage: 
the tenants, regarded as a uſeleſs burden, were expelled 
their habitations: even the cottagers, deprived of the 
commons on which taey formerly fed their cattle, were 
reduced to miſery : and a decay of people, as well as a 
diminution of the former plenty, was remarked in the 
kingdom, This grievance was now of an old date ; and 
Sir Thomas More, alluding to it, obſerves in his 
Utopia, “ That a ſheep had become in England a more 
ravenous animal than a lion or wolf, and devoured whole 
villages, cities, and provinces.” The general increaſe 
alſo of gold and filver in Europe, after the diſcovery of 
the Welt Indies, had a tendency to inflame theſe com- 
plaints, The growing demand in the more commercial 
countries, had heightened every where the price of com- 
modities, which could eaſily be tranſported thither; but 
in England, the labour of men, who could not to eaſily 
change their habitation, ſtill remained nearly at the an- 
Cent rates; and the poor complained, that they could 
no longer gain a ſubſiſtence by their induſtry. It was 
by an addition alone of toil and application they were 
enabled to procure a ſcanty maintenance; and though 
ts increaſe of induſtry was at laſt the effect of the pre- 
tent ſituation, and an effect beneficial to ſociety, yet was 
x difficult for the people to ſhake off their former habits 
of indolence ; and nothing but neceſſity could compel 
tem to ſuch an exertion of their faculties *. Somerſet 
the protector, who pitied the condition of the people, 
ncouragea theſe complaints by endeavouring to redreſs 
em, He appointed a commiſſion for making enquiry 
concerning incloſures; and iſſued a proclamation, or- 
1 late incloſures to be laid open by a day ap- 
pointed, The populace, meeting with ſuch counte- 
ers from government, began to riſe in ſeveral places, 
a. © commit diſorders, but were quieted by remon- 
3 ping. In order to give them greater 
" 98 — r appointed new commiſſioners, whom he 
demi! = with an unlimited power to hear and 
ei. . cauſes about incloſures, highways, and 

Sd. his commiſſion was diſagreeable to the on- 
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W It muſt alſo be remarked, that the profuſion of Hen; VIII. 


2 » notwithſtanding his rapacity, to ſuch diffi- 
dy 8 had been obliged to remedy a preſent neceſſity, 
in which the = W ee ot debating the coin; and the Wars 
carry fil fink. 0 — had been involved, had induced him to 
ed: the good f © ame abuſe, Ihe uſual conſequences en- 
Was coined, pecie was hoarded or exported ; baſe metal 

me, or imported from abroad in great abun- 
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bility and gentry, and they ſtigmatized it as arbitrary 
and illegal; and the common people, fearing it wauld 
be cluded, and being impatient for redreſs, ſorykt for a 
remedy by force of arms. The rifing began ot once in 
ſeveral parts of England, as if an umver!:l conſpiracy 
had been formed by the commonalty. The rebels in 
Wiltſhire were diſperſed by Sir William Ferbert: thoſe 
in the neighbouring counties, Oxford and Glouceſter, 
by lord Gray of Wilton. Many of the rioters were 
killed in the field: others were executed by martial law. 
The commotions in Hampſhire, Suſſex, Kent, and 
other counties, were quieted by gentler expedients; but 
the diſorders in Devonſhire and Norfolk threatened 
more dangerous conſequences. The commonalty in 
Devonſhire began with the vival complaints againſt in- 
cloſures and againſt oppreMons from the gentry ; but 
the pariſh prieſt of Sampford Courtenay had the addreſs 
to give their diſcontent a direction towards religion; and 
the delicacy of the ſubject in the preſent emergency, 
made the inſurrection immediately appear formidable. 
In other counties the gentry had kept cloſely united 
with government; but here many of them took part 
with the populace ; among others, Humphrey Arundel, 
governor of St. Michael's Mount. The rioters were 
brought into the form of a regular army, which amounted 
to the number of ten thouſand. Lord Rutflel had been 
ſent againſt them at the head of a ſmall iorce; but find- 
ing himſelf too weak to encounter them in the field, he 
kept at a diſtance, and began to negociate with them; 
in hopes of eluding their fury by delay, and of diſperſing 
them by the difficulty of their ſubſiſting in a body 7. 
The council, to whom Ruſſel tranſmitted an account of 
their demands, ſent a haughty anſwer, commanded the 
rebels to diſperſe, and promiſed them pardon upon their 
immediate ſubmiſſion. Enraged at this diſappoſhtment 
they marched to Exeter; carrying before them croſſes, 
banners, holy-water, candleſticks, and other implements 
of ancient ſuperſtition ; together with the hoſt, which 
they covered with a canopy. The citizens of Exeter 
ſhut their gates ; and the rebels, as they had no cannon, 
endeavoured to take the place, firſt by ſcalade, then b 
mining, but were repulſed in every attempt. 
meanwhile lay at Honiton nll reinforced by Sir William 
Herbert and lord Gray, with fome German horſe, and 
ſome Italian arquebuſiers under Baptiſta Spinola. He 
then reſolved to attempt the relief of Exeter, which was 
now reduced to extremities.” He attacked the rebels, 
drove them from all, their poſts, did great execution 
upon them both in the action and purſuit, and took many 
priſoners. Arundel and the other leaders were ſent to 
London, tried and executed, Many of the inferior ſort 
were put to death by martial law : the vicar of St. 
Thomas, one of the principal incendiaries, was hanged 
on the top of his own ſteeple, arrayed in his popiſh 
weeds, with his beads at his girdle. 

The people of Norfolk role with more violence, and 
their inſurrection was attended with greater acts of out- 
rage. They complained againſt incloſures; but finding 
their numbers amount to twenty thouſand they grew in- 
ſolent, and proceeded to more exorbitant pretenſions. 
They required the ſuppreſſion of the gentry, and plac- 
ing of new counſellors about the king, and the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the ancient rites. One Ket, a tanner, had 
aſſumed the government over them, and he exerciſed 
his authority with the utmoſt arrogance and outrage. 
Having taken policihon of Mouthold- Hill near Nor- 
wich, he erected his tribunal under an old oak, thence 
called The Oak of Reformation ; and ſummoning the 
gentry to appear before him, he gave tuch decrees as 
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dance; the common people, who received their wages in it, 
could not purchaſe commodiries at the uſual rates; a univerſal 
difidence and ſtagnation of commerce took place; and loud 
complaints were heard in every part of England. 

+ Their demands were, that the mais ſhould be reſtored, 
half of the abbey- lands reſumed, the law of the ſix articles exe- 
cuted, holy-water and holy-bread reipected, and all other par- 
ticular grievances icdretled, 
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might he expected from his character and ſituation. The 
marquis of Northampton was firſt ordered againſt him; 
but met with a repulſe in an action, where lord Sheffield 
was killed. The protector affected popularity, and 
cared not to appear in perſon againſt the rebels: he 
therefore ſent the earl of Warwick at the head of fix 
thouſand men, levied for the wars againſt Scotland; 
and he thereby afforded his mortal enemy an opportunity 
of increaſing his reputation and character. Warwick 
having tried ſome tkirmiſhes with the rebels, at laſt 
made a general attack upon them, and put them to 
flight, Two thouſand fell in che action and purſuit. 
Ket was hanged at Norwich Caſtle ; nine of his followers 
on the bouyns of the Oak of Reformation; and the in- 
ſurrection was entirely ſuppreſſed. The Yorkſhire re- 
bels learning the ſate of their companions, accepted the 
offers of pardon, and threw down their arms. Ihe 
protector ſoon after publithed a general act of indem— 
nity. 

In the mean time the French general had leiſure to 
reduce Scotland to ſome tolerable degree of ſettlement 
and compoſure. He took the fortreſs of Broughty, 
and put the garriton to the word. He ſtraitened the 
Englih at Hladdington; and though lord Dacres was 
enabled to throw relief into the place, and to reinforce 
tlie garriſon, it was found at laſt very chargeable, and 
even impracticable, to keep poſſeſſion of that fortreſs. 
The neigubourhood was laid waſte by the inroads both 
»{ the Scots and Engliſh, and could afford no ſupply to 
the garriſon : the place lay above thirty miles from the 
borders; ſo that a regular army was neceſſary to eſcort 
any proviſions thither: and as the plague had broken 
out among the troops, they periſhed daily, and were 
much reduced in number and ſtrength. For theſe rea- 
loas, orders were given to dilmantle Haddington, and 
t Cmvey the artillery and garriſon to Berwick ; and the 
cat! „ Rutland, now created warden of the catt marches, 
put tar orders in execution. The king ot France allo 
took advantage of the diſtractions anwung the Englun, 
and made an attempt to recover Boulogne, and Cul 
terricory, which Henry VIII. had conquered from 
France. On other pretences he aſſenibled an army; 
and falling ſuddenly upon the Boulounois, took the caſ- 
tles of Scllaque, Blackneſs, and Ambleteuſe, though 
well ſapplied wich garriſons, ammunition, and provi— 
ſions. He endeavoured to ſurprize Buutenberg, and 
was repulſed; but the garriſon, not thinking the place 
tenable after the loſs of the other fortreiles, deſtroyed 
the works and retired to Boulogne. The rains, which 
fell in great abundaace during the autumn, and a peſti- 
lential diſtemper which broke out in the French camp, 
deprived {Jenry of all hopes of tuccels againſt Boulogne 
itlelf; and he retired to Paris. He left the command 
of the army to Gaſpar de Coligny, lord of Chatillon, fo 
well known afterwards by the name of adiniral Coligny; 
and he gave him orders to form the fiege early in the 
ſpring. Phe active diſpoſition of this general engaged 
him to make, during the winter, leveral attempts againlt 
the place; but he proved untucceisful in every endea- 
our. Strozzi, Who communded the French fleet and 
oalleys, endeavoured to make a deſcent on Jerſey; but 
meeung there with an Angliſhi fleet, he commenced an 
A tion which ſcems not to have been deciſive, ſince the 


* Fle had erectede 2 court of requeſts in his own houſe for 
rac relief of the people, and he interpoſed with the judges in 
their behalt; a mature which might be deemed illegal, it any 
exert'on of prerogative at that time could with certainty deſerve 
that appeliation, And this attempt, which was a ſtretch of 
power, feemed the more inpolitic, becauſe it diſguſted the 
nobles, the ſareſt ſupport of monarchical authority. 

Une attainder and ex:cution of his brother bore an odious 
aſpect: the introduction of tureign troops imo the Kingdom was 
repreſent-d in invidious colours: the great eſtate which he 
fuleny acquired at the expence of thc church and of the 
crown rendered him noxiou>; and the palace which he was 
builling in the Strand ſerved, by its magnificence, and {till 
more by other Crean ltanges nich attended it, to expoſe him 
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hiſtorians of the two nations differ in their a=... 
the event. "FM 
The French war was hardly broke out, When t! 
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tector endeavoured to fortily himſelf with the alas! 


the emperor; to which end he ſent ſecretary "I 
Bruſſels, where Charles then kept court in order tg ama 
Sir Philip Hobby, the reſident ambaſſador, in "Ga 
gociation. But that prince had formed a deſig 3 
tending his dominions by acting the part of cham; 
for the catholic religion; and though evrremely defies 
of accepting the Engliſh alliance againſt France. | 
capital enemy, he thought it unſuitable to his other pre 
tenſions to enter into ſtrict confederacy wich a nation 
which had broken olt ail connections with the church 5 
Rome. He therefore declined the advances of friend. 
ſhip from England; and cluded the applications of ho 
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ambaſſadors. Somerict, deſpairing ot aſſiftance from 


the emperor, was inclined to conclude a peace With 
France and Scotland; and beſides that he was not in + 
condition to maintain ſuch ruinous wars, he thought that 
there no longer remained any object of ho{tility, The 
Scots had ſent away their queen; and could not, if ever 
lo much inclined, complete the marriage contracted with 
Edward ; and as Henry VIII. had ſtipulated to reſtore 
Boulogne in 1554, it ſeemed a matter of ſmall momen: 
to anticipate a few years the execution of the treaty, 
But when he propoſed theſe reaſons to the cCuncil, he 
met with ſtrong oppoſition from his endes, who ſeeing 
him unable to ſupport the war, were determined, * 
that very reaſon, to oppole ali propoſals {ur a pacifica- 
tion. The factions ram high in the court of England; 
and matters were drawing to an iſſue fatal to the authg- 
rity of the protector. 

Somerſet was very ambitious, but not endowed with 
a capacity proportioned to his ainbition, Warwick, 
more ſubtle and arttul, covered more cxorbuant vgs 
under fairer appearances ; and having atl ,ci2ed himiclf 
with Southampton, who had been re admitted into the 
council, he iormed a flrong party, who were determined 
to free themſelves from the ſlavery impoſed on them by 
the protector. The diicontented counſcllors found the 
diſpolition of the nation favourable to their deſigns, 
The nobility and gentry were, for the moſt part, di- 
pleated with the preference which Somerſet ſeemed to 
have given to the people; and as they aſcribed the n- 
ſults to which they had been lately expoled to his pro- 
craſtination, they apprehended a renewal of the inſurrec- 
tions from his preſent affection of popularity. But 
though Somerſet courted the people, the intereſt which 
he had formed with them was in no degrhe anſwerav!c 
to his expectations. Ihe catholic party, who retained 
influence with the lower ranks, were his avowed ehe- 
mies; and took advantage of every opportunity to deci 
his conduct f. 

Somerſct's imprudences were remarked by lis ene. 
mics, who reſolved to take advantage of them. Lord 
St. John, preſident of the council, the carls ot War- 
wick, Southampton, and Arundel, with hve membe!s 
more, met at Ely-Houſc; and aſſuming to themlelves 
the whole power of the council, began to act indepen 
dently of the protector, whom they repreſented as the 
auchor of every public grievance and misfortune. The 
wrote letters to the chict nobility and gentry in England, 
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to the cenſure of the public. The pariſh church of St. Mar, 


i : ler to ful* 
with three biſhop's houſes, were pulled dow in in orcer re 
nith ground and materials tor this ſtructure z not content w 
g en pl - ps de de „ish It Margaret be 
that facrilege, an attempt was made to demon ot wi, 
6 ame pul , 
Weſtminſter, and to employ the ſtones to the lam Ag ih 
but the pariſhioners role in a tumult and chaſed awa) l * 85 
tector's tradeſinen, He then laid his hands on 4 TT 
Paul's Church-Yard, with a cloiſter and chanel f, Jenn 
ing to it; and thele edifices, together With 4 church of St. JO” 
i e of iſe the palace Whale“ 
of ſeruſalem, were made ule ot to raile the palace. de tomde 
dered the matter more odious to the people Was, ene wg doncs 
2 xn at AIC 4® R 
and other monuments of the dead were defaced ; 1 ind 
: g 8 : : 3 round. 
being carried away were buried in WnCcontecrate gr 
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of the preſent meaſures, and requiring 


a ing them g 
ſtance : they ſent for the mayor and alderman 
cheir 


and enjoined them to obey their orders, 
en regard to any contrary ones which they might 
the = = the duke of Somerſet. They laid the ſame 
recent. 0 on the lieutenant of the Tower, who ex- 
by + his reſolution to comply with them. Next day, 
1 lord chancellor; the marquis of Northampton, 
Rich. | of Shrewſbury, Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir John 
— Sir Ralph Sadler, and chief juſtice Montague, 
ined the malecontent counſcllors; and every thing 


of London, 


hore a bad aſpect tor the protector's authority. Secre- 


ary Petre, whom he had ſent to my with the _— 
ter choſe to remain with them: the common: counci 
n he city, being applied to, declared with one voice 
rn wpprobation of the new meaſures, and their reſo- 
Iution of doing all in their power to ſupport them. 
comerſet upon his becoming acquainted with the de- 
ſection of the counſellors. removed the king from 
Hampton- Court, to Windſor-Caſtle; and, arming his 
fiends and ſervants, ſeemed determined to defend him- 
felf againſt all his enemies. But finding that no man of 
rack, except Cranmer and Pager, adhered to him, that 
the people did not riſe at his ſummons, that the city and 
Tower had declared againſt him, that even his belt 
fends had deſerted him, he loſt all hopes of ſucceſs, 
and began to apply to his enemies for pardon and for- 
giveneſs. As ſoon as this de ſpondency was known, lord 
Ruſſel, Sir John Baker, ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, and three counſellors more, who had hitherto 
remained neuters, joined the party of Warwick, whom 
every one now regarded as maſter. The council in- 
ſormed the public, by proclamation, of their actions 
and intentions; they wrote to the princeſſes Mary and 
Elizabeth to the ſame purpoſe; and they made addreſſes 
to the king, in which, humbly proteſting duty and ſub- 
miſſion, they informed him, that they were the council 
appointed by his father for the government of his king- 
dom during his minority; that they had choſen the duke 
of Somerſet protector, under the expreſs condition, that 
he ſhould guide himſelf by their advice and direction; 
that ae had uſurped the whole authority and had neg- 
lected, and even oppoſed their counſel; that he pro- 
ceeded to levy forces againſt them, and place theſe 
forces about his majeſty's perſon : they therefore begged 
that they might be admitted to his royal preſence ; that 
he would be pleaſed to reſtore them to his confidence, 
and that Somerſct's ſervants might be diſmiſſed. Their 
requeſt was complied with: Somerſet capitulated only 
for gentle treatment, which was, promiſed him. - He 
was, however, ſent to the Tower, with ſome of his 
friends and partizans, among whom was Cecil, after- 
wards ſo much diſtinguiſhed. Articles of indictment 
were extubited againſt him; of which the chief, at leaſt 
the beſt founded, is his uſurpation of the government, 
and his taking into his own hands the whole adminiſtra- 
lon of affair. 
Ide catholics were extremely elated with this revolu- 
un; and as they had aſcribed all the late innovations to 
Somerſet's authority, they hoped that his fall would 
Prepare the way for the return of the ancient religion. 
ut Warwick, who now bore the chief ſway in the 
council, was entirely indifferent with regard to all theſe 
points of controverſy ; and finding that the principles of 
the reformation had ſunk deeper into Edward's mind 
2 to be ſo eaſily eradicated, he was determined to 
MPly with the young prince's inclinations, and not to 
ard his new acquired power by any dangerous enter- 
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dd n 234 of December, Somerſet was prevail ed on to 
charge 8 necs, before the council, all the articles of 
ah f 5 and he imputed theſe miſdemeanors to his 
intention... 1 ways and indiſcretion, not to any malignity of 
was gives in e m_ ſubſcribed this confeſſion; and the paper 
examine Trapp lament, Who, after lending a committee to 
paſſed z e hear him acknowledge it to be genuine, 
ne bim y which they deprived him of all his othces, and 

No. ouland pounds a year in land. Lord St. John 
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prize, He took care very early to expreſs his intentions 
of ſupporting the reformation ; and he threw ſuch diſ- 
couragements on Southampton, who ſtood at the head 
of the Romaniſts, and whom he conſidered as a dan- 
gerous rival, that that high-ſpirited nobleman retired 
from the council, and ſoon after died from vexation and 
diſappointment. The other counſellors, who had con- 
curred in the revolution, received their reward by pro- 
motions and new honours, Ruſſel was created earl of 
Bedford: the marquis of Northampton obtained the 
office of great chamberlain of the houſhold, and got two 
large manors, Stepney and Hackney, which were torn 
from the ſee of London. A council of regency was 
formed, not that which Henry's will had appointed for 
the government of the kingdom, but one which was 
compoled chiefly of members who had formerly been 
appointed by Somerſet, and who derived their ſeat from 
an authority which was now declared uſurped and ille- 
gal: but ſuch niceties were little underſtood and ſtill leſs 
regarded, in England during that age. 

On the 4th of November, a parliament began to ſit ; 
and as it was the uſual maxim of that aſſembly to ac- 
quieſce in every adminiſtration which was eltabliſhed, 
the council dreaded no oppoſition from that quarter, and 
had more reaſon to look for a corroboration of their au- 
thority “. During this ſeſſion a ſevere law was paſſed 
againſt riots. It was enacted, that if any, to the num- 
ber of twelve perſons, ſhould meet together for any 
matter of ſtate, and being required by a lawful magiſ- 
trate ſhould not diſperſe, it ſhould be treaſon; and if 
any broke hedges, or violently pulled up pales about 
incloſures, without lawful authority, it ſhould be felony : 
any attempt to kill a privy counſellor was ſubjected to 
the ſame penalty. The biſhops complained that they 
were deprived of their power by the encroachments of 
the civil courts, and the preſent ſuſpenſion of the canon 
law ; and they could ſummon no offender before them, 
puniſh no vice, or exert the diſcipline of the church. 
From this diminution of cccleſiaſucal authority the clergy 
pretended, that vice and immorality had greatly in- 
creaſed. On account of this complaint the parliament 
empowered the king to appoint thirty-two commiſ- 
ſioners to compile a body of canon laws, which were to 
be valid, though never ratified by parliament. The 
king did not hve to affix the royal ſanction to the new 
canons. Sir John Sharington, whoſe crimes and mal- 
verſations had appeared ſo egregious at the condemna- 
tion of lord Seymour, obtained from parhament a re- 
verſal of his attainder. This man fought favour with 
the more zealous reformers ; and biſhop Latimer at- 
firmed, © That though formerly he had been a moſt 
notorious knave, he was now ſo penitent, that he had 
become a very honeſt man.“ 

In the year 1550, ſoon after Warwick and the coun- 
cil began to exerciſe the regency power, they found 
themſclves involved in the fame difficulties that had em- 
barraſſed the protector. The wars with Scotland and 
France could not be ſupported by an exhauſted exche- 
quer; ſeemed dangerous to a divided nation; and were 
now acknowledged not to have any object which even 
the molt uninterrupted ſucceſs could attain, The pro- 


ject of peace entertained by Somerſet ſerved them as a 


pretence for clamour againſt his adminiſtration, but after 
ſending Sir Thomas Cheney to the emperor, and ma- 
king again a ſruitleſs effort to engage him in the protec- 
tion of Boulogne, they found themſelves obliged to 
liſten to the advances which Henry made them, by the 
channel of Guidotti, a Florentine merchant. The earl 
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was created treaſurer in his place, and Warwick earl marſhal. 
The proſecution againſt him was carried no farther. His fine 
was remitted by the king; he recovered his liberty: and War- 
wick, thinking that he was now ſufficiently humbled, and that 
his authority was much leſſened by his late tame and abject be- 
haviour, re-admitted him into his council, and even agreed to 
an alliance between their families, by the marriage of his own 
ſon, lord Dudley, with the lady Jane Seymour, daughter of 


Somerlet. 
6 4 of 


490 
of Bedford, Sir John Maſon, Paget, and Petre, were | 


ſent over to Boulogne, with full powers to negociate. 
The French king abſolutely refuſed to pay the two mil- 
lions of crowns which his predeceſſor had acknowledged 
to be due to the crown of England, as arrears of pen- 
ſions; and ſaid that he never would conſent to render 
himſelf tributary to any prince: but he offered a ſum 
for the immediate reſtitution of Boulogne; and four 
hundred thouſand crowns were, March 24, agreed ON, 
one half to be paid immediately, the other in Auguſt 
following. Six hoſtages were given for the performance 
of this article. Scotland was comprehended in the 
treaty : the Engliſh ſtipulated to reſtore Lauder and 
Douglas, and to demoliſh the fortreſſes of Roxburgh 
and Eymouth. Peace being concluded with France, a 
project was entertained of a cloſe alliance with that King- 
dom ; and Henry willingly embraced a propolal which 
ſeemed ſuitable to his intereſts. An agreement ſome 
ume after was formed for a marriage between Edward 
and Elizabeth, a daughter of France; and all the arti- 
cles were, after a little negociation, fully ſettled : but 
this project never took effect. 

The king's marriage was not liked by the proteſtants 
in England. But ſeveral prclates were ſtill addicted to 
the communion of the church of Rome; and though 
they made ſome COMpRances, in order to fave their 
biſhoprics, they retarded the execution of the new laws, 
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* It was thought proper to begin with Gardiner, in order 
to ſtrice a terror into the reſt. Ihe method of proceeding 
againſt him was violent, and had ſcarcely any colour of law or 
Juſtice, Injunctions had been given him to inculcate, in a 
ler non, the duty of obedience to a king, even during his mi- 
nority: neglecting this topic, he was thrown into prifon, and 

there detained during two years, without being accuſed of any 
crime, except diſobedience to this ar bitrary command. The 
duke of Somerſet, lecretary Petre, and ſome others of the coun- 
cil, were lent, in order to try his temper, and endeavoured to 
find ſome grounds for depriving him: he profeſſed to them his 
intention of conforming to the government, of ſupperting the 
king's laws, and of officiating by the new liturgy : but this was 
not what they deſired, A new deputation was therefore ſent, 
who carried him ſeveral articles to fubfcribe. He was required 
to acknowledge his former miſbehaviour, and to confeſs the 
Juſtice of his confinement : he was likewiſe to oven, that the 
king was ſupreme head of the church; that the power of ma- 
king and diſpenſing with holidays was part of the prerogative 
that the book of common prayer was 2 godly and commend- 
able form; that the king was a complete ſovereign in his mi- 
nority; 4 that the law of the fix articles was jultly repeated ; - and 
that the king had full authority to correct and reform what was 
amiſs in eccſeſiaſtical diſcipline, governmem, or doctrinc. The 
biſhop was willing to ſet his hand to all the articles except the 
Hrſt: he maintained his conduct to have been inofflenſwe; and 
declared, that he would not own himſelf guilty of faults which 
he had never committed. *I'he council, finding that he had 
gone ſuch lengths, were determined to prevent his full compli- 
ance, by multiplying the difficulties upon * and ſendinp him 
new articles to ſubicribe. A lit was ſelected of ſuch points 
as they thought would be hardeſt of « ugeſt: on; and, not con- 
tent with this rigour, they alſo infiſted on his ſubmiſion, and 
his acknowledgement of paſt errors, They « 10 demanded a 
promiſe that he would recommend and publiſh all theſe articles 
from the pulpit: but Gardiner perceiving their intentions, de- 
termined not to gratity his enemies by any farther compliance: 

he ſtill maintained his innocence defircd a fair trial; and re- 
fuſed to ſubſcribe more articles, till he {hould recover his li— 
berty. For this pretended oftence his biſhopric was put under 
ſequeſtration for three months; and as he then appeared no 
more compliant than before, a commiſſion was appointed to 
try, or, more properly ſpeakiug, to condemn him. "The com- 
mMiltoners were, the primate, the bithops of London, Ely, and 
Lincoln, fecretary Petre, Sir James Hales, and ſome other 
lawyers. Gardiner objected to the legality of the commifſ. Oily 
which was not founded on any ſtatute or precedent ; and he 


appealed from the commillioners to the king. His appeal was 
not regarded: ſentence was pronounced againſt him : he was 
depri: ed of his biſhopric, and committed to cloſe cuſtody: his 


dooks and papers were {cized; he was ſecluded from all com- 
pany; and it was not allowed him either to ſend or receive any 
letters or meſſages. Gardiner, as well as the other prelates, 
had agreed to hold his office during the kinp's pleaſure : but the 
£ounct, unwilling to ne & ule ot: a conceſſion which had been 
Meg: ul y aud abitrarily extorted, Choſe rather to employ fore 
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execution of this intention was the nor Gaty, 
had all of them been ob.1ged to ttke comm. 
which it was declared, that i thy 
the king's pleaſure only “. 
Notwithſtanding almoſt every ons þ jelded ta u. 
authority of the council, the l. dy Mary v. ka | nox 5 
ply ; and ſhe continued to a'!l:cre to the maſs * 
re} ec the new liturgy. Her behaviour was lu 
time connived at; but at laſt her two ©; aplaing 1 
and Berkley, were thrown into brit 05 ; and; = 
ſtrances were made to the princeis lurfclf oy 
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Popery was now the great object of antipathy an 
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putation in thoſe days, Bucer, Peter NI; 
wcre reduced to take ſhelter in knoland 
ſccutions Which the emperor Cxcrcile. 5 1 
they received protection and cnc emen 

Alaico, a Poliſh nobicman, being exp cite d! 
by the rigours of the catholics, ſettled Sing g ſome ne 
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forms of juſtice; a reſolution which led them to commit 8 
greater iniquities and ſeverities. But the violence of the re- 
tormers did not ſtop here. Day, binop of Chicheſt 0 
of Worceſter; and Voiſey, of E xeter; were 2 6 
bilhoprics, on pretence of diſobedience. Deen Kitch 
Landaff; Capon, of Saliſbury; and Sampſon, of Coy 
though they had comphed in every thing 85 yet not ig 6 | 
poled Co! dial in their obedience, were ob}; ct to feel 
tion, by ſacrificing the molt conſiderable x evenucs of the r + hs 
to the rapacious courtiers. Theſe plund<rers neglcctet 
even ſmaller profits. An order wa iſſued by councy! for 
ing the library at Weſtminſter of all milial , lg. 
other ſuperſtitious volumes, and delivering their 22 
Sir Anthony Aucher. Many of theſe books were p 
gold and ſilver, and curiouſly emboſſed; au tn 
Po 'bly the ſuperſtition that condemned them. 
vas likewiſe made on the libraries at Oxtfoid. 
manuſcripts were def roved without diſtinction : 
divinity ſuffered for their rich bindings: thoſe of | 
condemned as uſcleſs: thoſe of geometry and an room: 
ſuppoſed to contain nothing but necromancy, "The untverite: 
had not power to oppoſe theſe barbarous violences: 
in danger of loſing their own revenues : aud expected err 
mome! — to be ſw allow ed un by the carl of Warwick aud £3 
allociates. 

4 The council wrote her a letter, by Which 
voured to make her change her ſentiments, a: 
that her religious faith was ill-grounded. 
warrant there was in Scripture for prayers 
tongue, and the uſe of images, or offering up 
tor the dead; and they deſired her to pcrute It. Aut 
the other ancient doctors, who would convince her of the £27 
of the Romilh .jup erltit on, and prove tht Vas | 
merely on fallo miracles and lying ſtories. Ih. _ on 
mained obſt lune againſt all this advice, ad d i | 
willing to endure death rather than relinquiih her 7%: 
only feared, ſhe faid, that the was not worthy to Mes 
tyrdom in fo holy a _cauſ-: and as for proteſta, t book 
thanked God, that. as the never had, ſo {he oped a6 
read any of them, Dreading farther 8 ſhe ane 
to make an cſcape to her kinſman Charles; but mt dengn D , 
diſcovered and prevented. Ihe emperor 1! | 
behalf in 1551, and even threatened hoſt ili 
conſcience were refuſed her: but though tn 
that the Kingdom was in 110 Condition to ſuppor t wi 5 
ſuch a War, Was delirous to comply ; ; they found "Abe 
Culty to OVErCOME the {cruplcs of the young Kine, 
been educated in ſuch a violent abhorrence ef th gr 
other popith rites, which he regarded as impiou * 
trous, that he thould p. irticipate, he thought, in I porn 4 
allowed ics commitlion: and when at laſt the me tun * 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Poinet, prevailed _ W. by 
oppolition, he burit into tears; lancnting le F-50006 
and bewailing his own hard fate, that 3 mutt ſuffer! 
continue in ſuch au abominable mode of woriNips 
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on of the reformed. Foreſeeing the per- 
{-curions which enſued, he removed to England, and 
brought is congregation along with him. The coun- 
i who regarded them as induſtrious uſeful people, not 
a gave them the church of Auguſtine Friars tor the 
wh. of their religion, but granted them a charter, 
b; W nich che y WCTC erecte: into a corporation, conſiſti. 8 
oa ſuperinte ndant and four aſſiſting miniſters. This 
efiaſtical eſtabliſhment was quite independ: nt of the 
ck of England, and diflered from it in ſome rites 
3 3. Theſe differences among the proteſ- 
natter of triumph to the cat! hol cs; Who in- 
| that ch je moment men geparted trom the 3 
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to 2 conęregati 
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awzy by every wind of doctrine. The continual varia- 
tions of every ſect of proteſtants afforded them the tame 
topic of re atoning. I he book of Commen Prayer un- 
de rwent a new reviſal, and ſome rites and ceremonies 
which had given offence were omitted. The ſpecula- 
tire doc Fines were reduced to forty-two articles. I hey 
were intended to obviate farther diviſions and variations; 
and the compi ling of chem had been poſtponed till the 
ei ment of the liturgy, which was regarded as a 
more material object to the peop le. 

1 he the ecological zeal of the council, though ſcem- 
y fervent, went not ſo far as to make them neglect 
ir on t. mporal concerns, which ſcem to have been 
empor. col in their thoughts: der even found lei- 

; 27761141 to the public intereſt ; ay, to the com- 
re of tue nation, which was at that time very little 
obiect of general ſtudy or attention. Ihe trade of 
.nclan | ha id anciently been Mr on 3 by ſo- 
170 ers, c niefly the inhabitants of the ! lanſe-towns, or 
erlin 8, a5 they were called; and in order to encou- 
age tele merchants to ſettle in England, they had 
erected into a corporation by Henry III. had ob- 
tu = a patent, were endowed wich privileges, and 
Kere exem pted from ſeveral heavy duties paid oy other 
aliens*, The council now thought it expedient to annul 
tae privileges of thus ad aber "ye Ms and as ſlich patents 
Were, during that age, granted by the abſolute power 
of the king, men were the leſs furprized to find them 
e by the ſame authority. The remonſtrances of 
_ Ha unburg gh, and other Hanſe-towus were of 

non- effect; for the council perſe vered in their reſolu— 
tion, and the good effects of it ſoon became viſible to 
the nation. 
About this time a treaty was made with Guſtavus 
Erick on, king of Sweden, by which it was ſtipulated, 
that if he ſent. by nion into England, he might export 
Eugliſh commodities without paying cuſtom; that it ne 
ſent other merchandiſe, he ſhuuld have free intercourte, 
Pay! ing cuſtom as a ſtranger. The bullion ſent over by 
Wer, ol, thou: gh it could not be in gre at quantit TY," {et 
th e mint to work: good ſpecie was coined; and much 
the baſe metal for merly iſſued was recalled : a cir- 
cumitance which tended extremely to the encourage- 
ment of Commerce. But all theſe ſchemes for Promo- 
ws induſtry were likely to prove aborave, by the fear 
oh domeſtic convulſions, ariling from the anb 
0 wick. 1 That nob! eman, not conten ed with the ſta- 
c he had attained, carried farther his pPreten- 
and had gained partiians, who were di {poſed to 
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ignorant were the E ngliſh of commerce, that this 
VAL utually denominated the Merchants of the Stil-yard, 
e, even down to the reign of Edward, almoſt all the 
* oy trade of the kingdom; an nd as they naturally employed 

ai bing of their own country, the navigation of En land 
ma very! mguithing condition, 

. : "then cht of the 16th of October, the duke of Somer- 
rey, David and John Seymour, Hammond and 
85 Tk of the duke's ſervants, Sir Ral; /h Vane, and 
New y dhe : mer, were arreſted, and comnutted to cuitody, 
RE 0 dr ches of Somerlet, with her favourites Crane 

Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael Stanhope, Ban- 


ler. Q 4 
„ ll others, were thrown into priſon. Sir 1 homas 
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ſecond him in every enterpriſe. The laſt earl of Nor- 
thumberland died without iflue ; and as Sir Thomas 
Piercy, his brother, had been attainted on account of 
the ſhare which he had in the Yorkſhire inſurrecticn 
during the late reign, the title was at preſent extinct, 
and the eſtate was veſted in the crown. Warwick now 
procured to himſelf a grant of thoſe ample poſſeſſi ens, 
which lay chiefly in the North, the moſt warlik e part 
of the |; ingd; m; and he was dignified with the titie of 
duke of Northumberland. His friend Paule: „ lord St. 
John, the treaſurer, was created, firſt, carl of Wilt- 
ſhire, then marquis of Wincheſter : Sir William Her- 
bert obtained the title of the earl of Peinbroke. But 
the ambition of Northumberland made him regard all 
increaſe of poſſeſſions and titles, either to himſeif or to 
his partiſans, as ſleps only to further acquiſitions, Find- 
ing that Somerſet, though degraded from his dignity, 
ſtilll e njoyed a conſiderable ſhare of popularity, he de- 
termined to ruin the man whom he regarded as the 
chief obſtacle to the attainment of his wiſhes. lhe 
alliance which had been contracced between the families 
had produced no cordial union, and oniy enabled Nor- 
thuniberland to compaſe, with more certainty, the de- 
ſtruction of his rival. He ſcer ly gained many of his 
friends and ſervants of that uiwnappy whbieman: he 
{g@metimes terrined him by the appearance of danger; 
ſometimes provoked him by ii uſage. The unguarded 
Somerſet often broke out into menacing <c:refiions 
againſt Northumberiand ; ac other times ne formed rath 
which he 1mmediatciy abandoned : his trea- 
cherous confidents carried to ins enemy every paſſi..n-ce 
word which dropped irom nim: they reve:led the 
ſchemes which they themieives na att ficoeited ; and 
Northumberland thinking that the prog, cr YRS was 
now come, began to act openy aunt him f. 

Somerlet was bronght to his tiial before tl. e marquis 
of Wincheſter, created high foward Twenty ſeven 
peers compoſcd tue Jury, ng Whym were Nuithume- 
berland, Pembroke, and Northa apton, nom decency 
ſhould have hindered from acting as judges in the trial 
of a man that appeared to be tac chem. He was 
accuſed of high trœaſon on account of the inſurrections, 
and of ſclony in laying a deſign to murder privy- -COUun- 
ſcllors. Nutwi! attanding the partiaiity of Somerſet's 
trial, the proofs were ſo ill ſupported, and his defence 
vas fo ſatisfactory, that the peers gave verdict in his 
favour. The intention alone of atlaultin g the privy- 
counſellor was ſuppo ried by tolerable evidence; and te 
jury brought him in ouilty of telony The priloner 
himſelf confeſſed that he h ad cxpre 
murdering Northumberland and the other lords; but 
had not formed any reſolution on that head: and when 
he reccived jentence, he aſked pardon of thoſe peers 
for the deſign which he had hearkened to againſt them. 
The people, by whom Somerlet was beloved, hearing 
the firſt part of his ſentence by winch he was acquitted 
for the treaſon, exprefied their joy by loud acclama- 
tions: but their ſatisfaction was ſuddenly damped, on 
finding that he was condemned to death for felony. Care 
nad deen taken by Northumberland's emiſſaries, to 
prepoſtels the young king againſt his uncle; and leſt he 
mould relent, no acceſs was given to any of Somerſet's 
friends, and the prince was Kept from reflection by a 
continued ſerics of accuſations and amuſements. The 
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Palmer, who had all along acted as a ſpy upon Somerſet, ac- 
cuſed him of having formed a deſign to raiſe an Inſurrect ion in 
the north, to att: ick the gens d vas: Mes on a muſter- day, to ſe- 
cure the tower, and to rue a rebeiiion in London : but, what 
was the puny probable accuſation, he ailerted, that Somerſet 
had once laid a | Project tor murdering Northumberland, North= 
ampton, 2 nd Pembroke, at a banguet winch was to be giv on 
them by lord Paget, Crane and his wife confirmed Palmer's 
teſtimony with reg: BR to this deſign; and it appears that ſome 
rath ſcheme of that nature had really been mentioned; though 
no regular conſpiracy had been formed, or means prepared for 
its execution, Hamnond conftefled that the duke had armed 


| men to guat d him one night in his houſe at Greenwich. 
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priſoner was brought to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill, Ja- 
nuary 22, 1552, amidſt great crowds of ſpectators, who 
bore him ſuch kindneſs, that they entertained to the 
laſt moment the fond hopes of his pardon . Many 
them ruſhed in to dip their handkerchiefs in his blood, 
which they long preſerved as a precious relique; and 
ſome of them ſoon after, when Northumberland met 
with a ſimilar fate, upbraided him with this cruelty, 
and diſplayed to him theſe ſymbols of his crime. 

The day following, January 23, a ſeſſion of parha- 
ment was held, in which farther advances were made 
towards the eſtabliſhment of the reformation. The new 
litany was authoriſed ; and penalties were enacted againſt 
all thoſe who abſented themſelves from public worſhip. 
To uſe the maſs had already been prohibited under ſe- 
vere penalties ; and the practice of toleration was equally 
unknown to all parties. To diſſent from the religion 
of the magiſtrate, was univerſally conceived to be as 
criminal as to queſtion his title, or rebel againſt his au- 
thority. A law was enacted againſt uſury; that is, 
againſt taking any intereſt for money. This act was 
the remains of ancient ſuperſtition ; but being found 
extremely iniquitous in itſelf, as well as prejudicial to 
commerce, it was afterwards repealed in the twelfth of 
Elizabeth f. A bill was introduced by the miniſtry 
into the houſe of lords, renewing thoſe rigorous ſtatutes 
of treaſon which had been abrogated in the beginning of 
this reign ; and though the peers, by their high ſtation, 
ſtood moſt expoſed to theſe tempeſts of ſtate, yet had 
they ſo little regard to public ſecurity, or even to their 
own true intereſt, that they paſſed the bill with only one 
diſſenting voice. But the commons rejected it, and 
prepared a new bill, that paſſed into a law, by which 
it was enacted, that whoever ſhould call the king or 
any of his heirs named in the ſtatute of the thirty-tifth 
of the laſt reign heretic, ſchiſmatic, tyrant, infidel, or 
uſurper of the crown, ſhould forfeit, for the firſt offence, 
their goods and chattels, and be impriſoned during 
pleaſure; for the ſecond, ſhould incur a præmunire; 
for the third, ſhould be attainted for treaſon. But if 
any ſhould unadviſedly utter ſuch a ſlander in writing, 
printing, painting, carving, or graving, he was for the 
firſt offence to be held a traitor J. The commons an- 
nexed to this bill a clauſe which was of more importance 
than the bill itſelf, that no one ſhould be convicted of 
any kind of treaton unleſs the crime were proved by the 
oaths of two witneſſes confronted with the priſoner. 
The houſe of peers paſſed a bill, whoſe object was ma- 
king a proviſion for the poor ; but the commons, not 
chooſing that a money-bull ſhould begin in the upper 
houſe, framed a new act to the fame purpoſe F. The 
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* Not long after the execution of Somerſet, Sir Thomas 
Arundel, Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir Miles Partridge, and Sir 
Ralph Vane, all of them friends of that nobleman, were 
brought to their trial, condemned and executed: great injuſtice 
ſeems to have been uſed in their proſecution. Lord Paget, 
chancellor of the duchy, was on ſome pretence tried in the 
ſtar-chamber, and condemned in a fine of 6ovol. with the 
loſs of his office, To mortify him the more, he was degraded 
from the order of the garter; as unworthy, on account of his 
mean birth, to ſhare that honour. Lord Rich, chancellor, was 
alſo compelled to reſign his office on the diſcovery of ſome 
marks of friendſhip which he had ſhewn to Somerſet, 

+ The common rate of intereſt, notwithſtanding the law, 
was at that time fourteen pounds per cent. 

+ It may be worthy of remark, that the king and his next 
heir, the lady Mary, were profeſſedly of different religions; 
religions which threw on each other the imputation of hereſy, 
ichiſm, idolatry, profaneneſs, blaſphemy, wickedneſs, and all 
the opprobrious epithets and religious zeal has invented. It 
was almoſt impoſhble, for the people, it they ſpoke at all on 
theſe ſubject, not to fall into the crime ſo ſeverely puniſhed by 
the ſtatute. 

5 ny this act the churchwardens were empowered to collect 
charitable contributions; and if any refuſed to give, or diſ- 
ſuaded others from that charity, the biſhop of the dioceſe was 
empowered to proceed againſt them. | 

his cquity, ſo unuſual in the parliament during that age 
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parliament repoſed an unuſual confidence in the big 
on another occaſion. They empowered them ta Ut , 
ceed againſt ſuch as neglected the ſundays and halide” 
Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham, was one of the * 
eminent prelates of that age, ſtill leſs for t * 
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moderation, humanity, and beneficence. He hag s 
poſed, by his vote and authority, all innovations in oA 
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ligion; but as ſoon as they were enacted, he had alwar 
ſubmitted, and had conformed to every theological 75 
tem which had been eſtabliſhed. His known probiry 
had made this compliance, he aſcribed, not to an D 
eſted or timeſcrving ſpirit, but to a ſenſe of duty, which 
led him to think, that all private opinion ought 0 de 
ſacrificed to the great concern of public peace and tran. 
quillity. The general regard paid to his character had 
protected him from any ſevere treatment during the 2. 
miniſtration of Somerſet; but when Northumberlzng 
gained the aſcendant, he was thrown into priſon; and 
as that rapa"10us nobleman had formed a defion of f 
ing the revenues of the ſee of Durhara, and of acovir 
to himſelf a principality in the northern counties, he was 
reſolved, in order to effect his purpoſe, to Ceprive 
Jonſtal of his biſhopric. A bill of attainder, therefore, 
on pretence of miſpriſion of treaſon, was introduced in- 
to the houſe of peers againit the prelate ; and it paſted 
with the oppoſition only of lord Stourton, a zealous 
catholic, and of Cranmer, who always bore a cordial 
and ſincere friendſhip to the biſhop of Durham. But 
when the bill was fent down to the commons, they re- 
quired that witneſſes ſhould be examined, that Tonſtal 
ſhould be allowed to defend himſelf, and that he ſuculd 
be confronted with his accuſers: and when theſe de- 
mands were retuſcd, they rejected the bill ||. 

Northumberland, finding the parliament not ſubſer- 
vient to his views in all cafes, quickly diffolved it; and 
in order to enſure to himſelf a houſe of commons en- 
tirely obſequious to his will, he ventured on an expe- 
dient, which could not have been practiſed, or even 
imagined, in an age where there was any idea or com- 
prehenſion of liberty **, The parliament anſwered 
Northumberland's expectations. As Tonſtal had in the 
interval, March, 1553, been depriyed of his biihopric 
in an arbitrary manner, by the ſentence of lay commit. 
ſioners appointed to try him, the ſee of Durham vas by 
act of parliament divided into two biſhoprics, which had 
certain portions of the revenue aſſigned them. The re- 
galities of the ſee, which included the juriſdiction of 2 
count palatine, were given by the king to Northumber- 
land. The commons gave the minittry another mark 
of attachment, which was at that time the moſt difficult 
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was aſcribed by Northumberland and his partizans, not to any 
regard for liberty and juſtice, but to the prevalence of Somer- 
ſet's faction in a houſe of commons, which, being choſen du— 
ring the adminiſtration of that nobleman, had been almoſt en- 
tirely filled with his creatures. They were confirmed in this 
opinion, when they found that a bill, ratifying the attainder of 
Somerſct and his accomplices, was alſo rejected by the com- 
mons, though it had paſſed the upper houſe, This parliamenty 
which had titten during this Whole reign, Was thercfore dit- 
ſolved on the 15th of April, and ſoon after a new one Was ſum- 
moned. | 
** He engaged the king to write circular letters to all the 
ſheriffs, in which he enjoined them to inform the frecholders, 
that they required to chocſe men of knowledge and experience 
tor their repreſentatives. After this general exhortationy [1.6 
king continucd in thele words: „ And yet, nc verthelets, our 
pleaſure is, that where our privy-council, or any ct them. 
thall, in our behalf, recommend within their juriſdiction met 
of lcarning and wiſdom; in ſuch caſes their directions thai v6 
regarded and followed, as tending to the fame Cnd which We 
deſire; that is, to have this aſſembly compoſed of the peru 
in our realm the beſt fitted to vive advice and go0d counke!s, 
Several letters were ſent from the king, recommending __ 
bers to particular counties, Sir Richard Cotton, to }Lamphiies 
Sir William Ficzwilliams, and Sir Henry Nevil, to Berk 
Sir William Diurys and Su Henry Benningh- wr, 0 
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ge excluded hy che late king's will; and being 
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realonings made tmprefiion on the young 

above all, his zealous 
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attachment to tne Protec! {rant re- 
gion made him appreliend the conſequences, it fo big- 
£3ca a catholic as his ſiſter Mary ſhould ſucceed to 
tu tarone. And tho! ugh he bore a tender aitection to 
Ute Iacty „Ell 2 abeth, W119 was liable to no ſuch objec ti nm, 
means were found to perſuade him a he could not 
exclude the one ſiſter on account of illegitimacy, with- 
cut Gig allo an cxcluſion to tlie er, Northum- 
berland, finding his arguments BKEeLy to operate on the 
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the -e of Suffolk 12VIng > died this ſea- 
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m ob tne ſweating ſickneh, that title was extinct ; and 


North amverl; ind en: gaged the king to beſtow it on the 
marquis ot Nr (er. by means of this favour, an of. 
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vin ſeveral noble families in a matrimon! 1 way, SO 
Mi cl tat he greatly ſtrengthened his intereſt. "Thete 


marriages were folemaiſed with great pomp and feſti- 

Vity ; and the people, who hate d Northumberland, 

could not fol bear cxpreſſiug their 1NQ1; Sin. ation at ſceing 

ſuc Iv 34, de monttrations of joy during the languiſhing 
de Ot the young prin ces health. 
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1 In the -Fear 155 2, Luward had been ſcized firſt with 
wc Mealies, then with the ImaU-pox ; but having Per- 


recovered from both theſe diſt -INPETS, the nation 
Dog ho Pes that they would on % lerve to confirm 
his health: and he had afterwards made a progress 
through foe Parts of the kingdom. It Was Labeclec 
Cat he had there OV heated himfelf in exerciſe _ he was 
„ Which proved obilinate, angd gave 
Lay neither to re gimen nor medicines: ſeveral Tara! 


IyMptoms of 1 60 ] 


Humption appeared; and though it 
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vas hoped, that as the ſeaſon advanced his youth and 
temperance might get the better ot the malady, thoſe 
avout his perſon ſaw with great concern his bloom and 
vigour decay, The general attachment to the young 
prince, joined to the hatred borne the Dudleys, made 
: be remarked, that Edward! had every moment de— 
ch med in health from the time that lord Robert Dudley 
had been put about him in quality of gentleman of the 
bedchamber. The languiſhing ſtate of Edward's health 
made Northumberland the more intent on the execution 
of his project. He removed all except his owr emiſ- 
ſaries from about the king: he himſelf attended him 
with the greateſt aſſiduity ; he pretended the moit 
anxious concern for his health and welfare; and by 
theſe artifices he prevailed on the young prince to give 
his inal conſent to the ſettleme ent pro jcctecl. Sir Vd- 
ward Montague, chief juſtice of the common pleas ; Sir 
John Baker and Sir Thomas Bromley, two judges ; 
with the attorney and folhcitor-general, were ſummoned 
to the council; where, after minutes of the intended 
deed were read to them, tlie king required them to 
draw them up in the form of letters patent. They he- 
utated to obey; and deſired time to conſider of it. 17 
more they reflected, the greater danger they found 1 
compliance. The ſettlement of the crown by Henr' 
VIII. had been made in conſequence of an act of 4 
lament ; and by another act, paſſed i in the beginning of 
chis reign, it was declared treaſon in any of the heirs, 
their aiders, or abettors, to attempt on the right of an- 
other, or change the order of ſucceſſion. Ihe judges 
pleaded theſe reaſons before the council. They urged, 
that ſuch a patent as was intended would be entirely i in- 
valid; that it would ſubject, not only the judges who 
drew it, but every counſellor who ſigned it, to che pains 
of treaſon; and that the only proper expedient, both 
tor giving ſanction to the new ſettlement, and freeing 
its parti ins trom danger, was to ſummon a parliament, 
and to obtain the conſent of that aſſembly. The king 
ſaid, that he intended afterwards to follow that method, 
and would call a parliament, in which he purpoled to 
have his ſettlement ratined ; but in the mean time he 
required the judges, on their allegiance, to draw the 
pa patent in the form required. The council told the 
jud Zes that their refuſal wouid ſubject all of them to the 
pains of tre aſon. Northumbe _ gave to Montague 
the a; ppellatt on of traitor; and iaid, that he would in his 
ſhirt fight any man in ſo uſt a Be as that of lady 
Jane" 5 "ſucceſſion. The judges were reduced to great 
difficulties between the dangers | rom the law, and thoſe 
which aroſe from the violence of pretent power and au- 
thority. The arguments were canvaſſed in ſeveral dit- 
ferent meetings betwee n the council and the judges; 
and no ſolution could be found of the difficulties, At 
laſt Montague propoted an expedient which fatisfied 
both his brethren and the counſellors. He deſired that 
a ſpecial commiſſion ſhould be paſſed by the King and 
council, requiring the judges to draw a patent for the 
new ſettlement of the crown; and that a pardon ſhould 
immediately after be granted them for any offence which 
they might have vere by their compliance, When 
the patent was drawn, and brought to the biſhop of 
Ely, chancellor, in order to have the great ſcal aſfixed 
to it, this prelate required that all the judges ſhould 
previouſly lign it. Goſnald at firſt refuſed; and it was 
with much difficulty that he was prevailed on, by the 
violent menaces of Northumberland, to comply ; but 
the conſtancy of Sir James Hales, who, though a zea- 
lous proteitant, preferred juſtice on this occaſion to the 
prejudices of his party, couid not be ſhaken by any ex- 
pedient. The chancellor next required, for his greater 
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reaned profit from the ſale of ſome chantry lands; the churches 
had been deſpoiled of all their plate and rich ornaments, which 
by a decree of counc:!, without auy ptetence ot law or equity, 
had been converted to the king's uſe: yet ſuch had been the 
rapacity of the courticrs, that the crown owed about three 
hundred thouſand pounds; and great dilapidatious were at the 
lame time made of the royal demetnes. 
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ſecurity, that all the privy counſellors ſhould ſet their 
hands to the patent: the intrigues of Northumberland, 
or the tcars oi his violence, were fo prevalent, that the 
counſcllors compited with this demand. Cranmer alone 
heſitated during fome time, but ar laſt yielded to the 
earneſt and .patnetic intreatics of the King, Cecil, at 
that time ſecretary of ſtate, pretended afterwards, that 
he only ſigned as witnels to the King's ſubſcription. 
And thus, by the King's letters patent, the two prin- 


ceſſres, Mary and Elizabeth, were ſet afide; and the 


crown was ſettled on the heirs of the ducheſs ot Sut- 
folk : for the duchels herſelf was content to give place 
to her daughters. 

After this ſettlement was made, with ſo many inauſ- 
pictous circumſtances, Edward viſibly declined every 
day; and ſmall hopes were entertained of his recovery. 
His phyſicians were now diſmiſſed by Northumberland's 
advice, and by an order of council; and he was put into 
the hands of an ignorant woman, who undertook in a 
Iitile time to rettore him to his former ſtate of health. 
Alter the uſe of her medicines, all the bad ſymptoms 
increaſed to the meſt violent degree : he felt a difficulty 
of tech and breathing; his pulſe failed, his legs 
tweed, his colour became livid; and many other ſymp- 
torlis appeared of his approaching end. He expired at 
Greenwich, July 6, 1553, 1n the ſixteenth year of his 
age, and the ſeventh of his reign “. 

The following character is given by Cardan, a famous 
Italian, who wrote it, after the death of Eadward, and 
in Italy, where this prince was deemed an heretic; and 
when he could not expect any thing by the flattery of 
ycophants: | 

All the graces were in him. He had many tongues 
when he was but a child: together with the Engliſh his 
natural tongue, he had both Latin and French: nor was 
he i2norant, as I hear, of the Greek, Italian, and Spa- 
niſh, and perhaps ſome more. But for the Enguſh, 
French, and Latin, he was exact in them; and apt to 
learn every thing. Nor was he ignorant of logic, of 
the principles of natural philoſophy, nor of muſic. The 
ſweetneſs of his temper was ſuch as become a mortal, 
his gravity becoming the majeſty of a king, and his 
diſpoſition ſuitable to his high degree. In thort, that 
child was ſo bred, had ſuch parts, was of ſuch expecta- 
tion, that he looked like a miracle of a man. Theſe 
things are not ſpoken rhetorically, and beyond the 
truth, but are indeed ſhort of it. And afterwards he 
adds, he was a marvellous boy: when I was with him, 
he was in the fiitcenth year of his age, in which he ſpake 
Latin as politely and as promptly as I did: he aſked 
me what was the ſubjects of my books, de rerum varie- 


tate, which I dedicated to him? J anſwered, that in the 


firſt chapter I gave the true cavſe of comers, which had 
been long enquired into, but was never found out be- 
fore. What is it, ſaid he? I ſaid, it was the concourſe 
of the light of wandering ſtars. He anſwered, how can 
that be, ſince the ſtars move in different motions ? How 
comes it that the comets are not ſoon diſſipated, or do 
not move after them according to their motions? To 
this I anſwered, they do move after them, but much 
quicker than they by reaſon of the diiterent aſpect, as 
we ſee in a chryſtal, or when a rainbow rebounds from 
the wall: for a little change makes a great difference of 
place. But the king ſaid, how can that be, where 
there is no ſubject to receive that light, as the wall is the 
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Ile was buried on the 8th of Auguſt following, in Henry 
the VIIch's chapel at Weſtminſter, where a ſuperb monument 
was erected to his memory, Cardan's epitaph on this virtuous 
prince is as follows: 

Flete neſas magnum, ſed toto flæbitis orbe, 
Mortales; beter cor ruit omnts honor. 

Nam reg um decus, Fuvenum ſlos, ſpeſd; lonorum, 
Delitiæ ſecli, & gloria gentts erat. 

Dia uus Apollineis lachrimus dott..q, Minerog: 
Tloſculus hau iniſese coucidit ante diem. 

Te tumulo dabimus Muſe, ſupreme; flentes 
Aunera, Melbemene triſlia faia vanet, 
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ſubject for the rainbow ? To this I anfwered, chat u: 
was as in the milky-way, or where many candles ar 
lighted, the middle place where their ſhining 1 
white and clear. From this little taſte it may be Sow 
gined what he was. And indeed the inomwiry ad 
ſwertneſs of his diſpoſition had raifed in alt gg 4. 1 
learned men the greateit expectation of him polabk 
He began to love the liberal arts before he knen tm. 
and to know them before he could uſe them: and 58 
there was ſuch an attempt in nature, that not ont Ea 
land, but the whole world had reaton to lament 
ing ſo early ſnatched away. How truly was it fad 5 
ſuch extraordinary perſons, that their lives are fg. 
and ſeldom do they come to be old ? He gate ws 4, 
eſſay of virtue, though he did not live to give a Pattern 
of ut. When the gravity of a king was necdtul, he cu. 
ricd himſelf kke an old man; and yet he was al 
aftable and gentle, as became his age. He played £ 
the Jute : he meddled in affairs of fate ; and for boun:y 
he did in that emulate his iather, though he even, x; Hou 
he endeavoured to be too good, night aher to hey. 
been bad: but there was no ground in idſbcc ing a * 
ſuch thing in the ſon, whoſe mind was cultivated by t. 
ſtudy of philoſophy.“ 
It is faid, king Edward was in body bœautifl, of - 
ſwect aſpect, and cſpecially in kts eyes, which feemes g 
ave a ſtarry livelineſs and luſtre in thera. He Kept a 
book in which he wrote the characters of all ch. 
of che nation, all the judges, lo:d-licv'enanrs, 2:d jui- 
tices of the peace over England, marking down heir 
way of living, and their zeal icr religion. He had ſtu- 
died the bulineſs of the mint, wit the exchange and 
value of money. He alſo underttood fortification, an! 
deligned well. He knew all thc harbours and ports in 
his domintons, as alfo in Scotland and trance, with the 
depth of water, and the way vi con ity them 
had acquired ſo great knowledge i toreizn alas, that 
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the ambaſſadors who were ſent into England publiſhed 
very extraurdinary things of him, in all the courts oi 
Europe. Hie took notes OC: at every thing he 
heard, which he wrote lite um Greex character., that 
thoſe about him might not underſtand them, and after- 
ward copied out fair in the journal or diary chat he kept, 
This journal, written with his own hand, is ſtil pre- 
ſerved in Sir John Cotton's famous library, In it tie 
moſt conſiderable tranſactions in this reign are perhaps 
as well regulated (ſays biſhop Nicholſon) by the yourg 
king himiclt, as by any other hiſtorian. 
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HE princeſs Mary's title to tne crown, after the 
demile of her brother Edward, was not expotcd 
to any conſiderable difficulty; and the objections ſtarred 
by lady Jane Grey's partizans were entirely NV: 
Though the proteſtants, and even ſome of the cathoucs, 
believed the marriage of Henry VIII. with Catnann* © 
Arragon to be unlawful and invalid; yet, as it had bc 
contracted by the parties without any criminal intention 
had been avowed by their parents, recognized by che 
nation, and ſeemingly founded on thoſc principles > 
law and religion which then prevailed, few image 
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Let the whole world their common loſs deplore, 
For Edward dies, and glory is no more; i 
He was the good may's hope, youth's brighteſt flow'Ty 
Joy of the age, and pride of ſovereign pow I - 

For him Apollo and Minerva moan, 

Their blooming hope untimely dead and gone- 

W hiltt theſe laſt gifts the weepily, Nine beſtow; 
Melpomene laments in ftratii's ot woe, | 

And hails theg flecting to thc ſhes Fel. 
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During the rein of Edward, the princeſs 
0 = * lawful rg. Tor : and though 
effects ot her prejudices, the 
extreme ha n e tt entertained n the Dud- 
ers, who men | orefaw would, under the name of Jane, 
% 19Ns, was more than ſutticient to coun- 
vith that party, the attachment to re- 
Northumberland, ſenſible of che oppoſition 
he muſt expect, careſully concealed the deſtina- 
"wi mad by the king; and in order to bring the two 
princeſſes | into his power, he had the precaution ty en- 
we the council, before Edward's death, to write to 
cin in that prince's name 3 their attendance, on 
infirm ſtate of Lcalth required the aſ- 
my the Conſolation of their 
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their council, 
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any, Edward expired before their arrival; but 
Northum! ie land, Ti ? 'S 4 Jer 0 11; al aN the P rincefles {all 


and the 
ad aire Ady rc ched Hoddeftien, within a 


into the f. arc, kept the king's dcat! 1 {t1ll ſceret; 


Lady Ne 
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ſs mes. of London. The earl of Arundel ſent he 
ze intelligence both of her brother's death and of 


nai her: {the immediately re- 
| Nortolk, then to Fram- 
propoſed to embark 
to ['landers, in caſc e thould find it impoſ- 
ho LEW | defend her right of de W- She wrote ler- 
ers 0 che nobility an Tmoſt cuntiderable gentry in cvery 

Unty in England 3 commandiog them to ailiit ler in 
"7 her crown anc! perivn, A n ſte diſ- 
ane tothe council ; by which ire notified 
em. t tha IL 55 brothe r 8 oth ach Was NO iOS er 2 ſec. off 
„ pr nated them pardon for paſt offences, 
2d Lc in immediately to give orders for procham— 
Northum.c:: Ali fou ind ch: >£ 1 2 reh 
to Stun . 28 
hie e Gt 
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| 8 UC; im London. 
lation W 5 frulticſs: he wen: 
anied oy the duke . Saen 12 
oe and otters of the no 
tie lady Jane, who reſided thore, wich a che reſrec 
uuzily paid to the jOverc! zu. Jane was in a g: 
tacaſure ignorant of theſe tranſa tions; aud it was 
equal (ric and ſurprize, chat te received incellig 
of them *, But ſuch was ner Palio. ir lite ratte 
tue elegant arts, and of tenderne!s tawards her autband, 
ſerving of her atfecti. „ns, TAE 1226 11. 
r heart to the flarterin: 4  HUTEMIEN: 
ton :3 and the intelligence of her clev ation t. 
Was no wiſe agreeable to her. She even ret! 

t of the preſent ; pleaded the preferable titiæ of the 
N princeſles ; expretl d her dread of the contequences 
xtra] ng an enterprize ſo dangerous, not to ay o cri- 
en and deſired to remain in cg 1 vate ſtation in 
de was born. Overcome ar laſt by tne intrea- 
ner than the reaſons oft her fatter and father-1n- 
un, an nab Ve all of her h. band, the ſubhmitted to their 
n aud Was prevailed on to relinquith her own judge- 
Det, It was then uſual for the kings of England, alter 
uy Ir acceſſt ion, tO paſs the f irſt days ! in the Lower and 
<ortumberland | immediately c- nveyed tinther the new 
Wekeign. All the counſcilors were oviged to attend 
to that fortreſs ; and by this means became in reality 
mers in the hands of Northumberland; whoſe will 
; vere neceſſitated to obe y. Orders were given by 
neil to proclaim Jane throughout the kingdom; ; 
5 cle orders were executed only in London ana the 
wa rhood. N ) 2pplauſe enſued : the be ople heard 
* Fvcaination with {: ens 15 concern: foine even 
1 cheir {corn and CONnTte nit; and One P Oc, 4 
rs apprentice, was leverely þ united for this of- 
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by Grey was a lady of an amĩable perſon, an eng aging 
01 
, accompliihed parts: and being of an eq: ual 


th Bo „ 
late Kin, fhe had received all her education with bin 
* © nel eve 


bit: 


Winnt: 
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[art of m. . to poſſeſs greater felicity in acquiring every 
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bo An Iy and polite literature. She had attained a fami- 

mo: edge of the Roman and Greet: languages, beiides 
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fence. The proteſtant teachers themſelver, who were 
emp. oyec to convince the peo] le of Jane's title, found 
their eloquence fruitleſs; and Ridley, biſhop of London, 
who preached a ſermon to that purpoſe, wrougit no 
effect upon his audience. 


In the mean time the Suffolk people paid their at- 
tendance on Mary: as they were much attached to the 


reformed. co nmunion, they could not forbear, amidſt 
thor tenders of duty, exprefling apprehenſions for their 
religion; but when ſhe aſſured tnem that ſhe never 
mcear:t to change the laws of Edward, they inliſted them- 
ſclves in her eauſt with zeal and affection. The nobi- 
wy and gentry duly flocked to her, and brought her re- 
orcements. The earl of Bath and Suflex, the eldeſt 
{ons of lord Wharton and lord Mordaunt ; Sir William 
Drury, Sir Henry Benningfieid, Sir Henry Jernegan, 
perſuns whoſe inte reſt lay in the neighbourhood, ap- 
peared at the head of their tenants and retainers. Sir 
Edward Hoftings, brother to the earl of Huntingdon, 
having received a commiſſion from the council to make 
cvics for the ay Jane in Bu cxinghamfhire, arried 
over his troops, Wt ich amounted to four hank: men, 
and joined Mary. Even a fleet which had been ſent 
by Wan berland to lie of haſt of Sulfolk, be- 
ing forced into Yarmouth by a Aera; was engaged to 
declire for that princeis. 
Northumberland's ambition had hitherto blinded him, 
but he ſaw at laſt the danger gathered round him: and 
new not to what hand to turn himſeif. He had le vied 
rer which were aſiembled at London : bt dreading 
the cabals of the courtiers and Counſellors, whoſe com- 
pliance he knew had been entirely the reſult of fear or 
ariifice, he was retolved to keep near the perſon of the 
lady Jane, and Gen Suffolk to command the army. 
But che counicy rs who wiſhed him, working on the 
bat rendernets of Jane, magniſied to her the danger 
to Which ter e would be cg poſed, and repreſcuted 
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thrr 1122 4b eriand, who had g ingd reputation by 
formeriy furmrefing a rebellion in tho te par? 5, was More 
DIUDCT TO COMIN in that enterprize. The duke him- 
ſelt, who knew the flender capacity of Suffolk, began 
tn chink that none but himiclt W 1S 2 ile to encounter the 
preſent 3 r; and he agrecd to rake on him the 
ommand of che troops. Thie counſcllors attended on 
um ac his dcparture with the higheſt proteſtations of 
attacliment, and none more than Arundel his mortal 


As he went along, he remarked che difaffec- 
le, which foreboded a fatal iſſue to his 
ainbicous hopes. © Many,” ſaid he to lord Grey, 
come out to look at us, but I find not one who cries, 
God ſperd you!” The duke had no ſooner reacke 
St. Fdmundtby uv, than he found his army, amounting 
to about ſix thoutand men, too weak to encounter the 
queen's, which was double the numb! er. He wrote to 
he council, deſiring them to lend him a reinforcement ; 
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tion of the people 
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and the counſellors immediately leit the tower, as if 
they meant to execute Northumberland's commands 
but being aſſembled at Baynard's Caſtle, a houſe be- 


longing to Pembroke, they deliberated concerning the 
met! ad of ſhaking off his uſurped tyranny. Arundel 
began the conference, by rep reſenting ng Imuſtice and 
cruelty of Northumberland, the exorbitancy of his am- 
bition, the criminal enterpri ze which he bad projected, 
and the guilt in which he had involved the whole council; 
and he Arme d, chat the only method of making atone- 
ment for their pait Offences, was BY a ſpeedy return to 
the duty wi nich they owed to their la ful ſovereign. 
This motion roy leconded by Pembroke, who, clapping 
his hand to his ſword, iwore he was re addy to fight any 


cupations and amuſements uſual with her ſex and ſtation. 
Roger Aſcham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having one day 
pui id her a viſit, found her employed | in reading Plato, while 
the reſt of the family were eny; wed in a party of hunting in 
the pari, and on his admiring "the fingularity of her e choice, 
ſhe told him, the received more pleature from chat author, thag 
the others could reap from their ſport and gaicty. 
Speed, p. $10. 
| man 
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man that expreſſed limfelt of a contrary ſentiment. The 
mayor and alderman of London were immediately {ent 
ſor, who were ready to alliſt in the. proclaination of 
Mary. The pecple expreſſe d their approbation by 
nouts of applauſe. Even Suffolk, who commanded in 
the Tower, finding reſiſtance fruitleſs, opened the gat 
and declared for the queen, The lady Jane, he 

vain pageantry of wearing a crown during ten days, re- 
turned to a private liſe with more ſatisfact tion, than ſhe 
felt when the roy alty was tendered to her: and the meſ- 
ſengers who were ſent to Northumberland with orders to 
lay down his arms, found that he had de ip Yared of ſuc- 
cels, was deſerted by his followers, and had already 
proclaimed the queen, with exterior marks of joy. The 
people every where, on the queen's approach to Lon- 
don, gave <nſible cxpreſſions of their loyalty and at- 
tachment. And the lady Elizabeth met her at he head 
of a thouſand horſe, which that princeſs had levied in 
order to ſupport their joint title againſt the uſurper. 

The queen ordered the duke of Northumberland to 
be taken into cuſtody. He fell on his knees to the earl 
of Arundel who arreſted him, and abjectly begged his 
life. At the {ame time were committed the earl of 
Warwick, his eideſt fon ; lord Ambrole, and lord Henry 
Dudley, two of his younger fons ; Sir Andrew Dudley, 
his brother the marquis of Northampton, the earl of 
Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Famer, and Sir John Gates. 
1 queen afterwards confined the duke of Suffolk, 
lady Jane Grey, and lord Guiltord Dudley. But Mary 

was de ſirous, in the beginning of her reign, to acquire 
pop! ularity by th e appearance of clemency ; and becauſe 
the counſellors pleaded conſtraint as an excuſe for their 
treaſvn, the extended her ard to moſt of them. 
Suffolk recovercd Jus liberty ; which was owing in a 
great meaſure to the contempt entertained of his « capa- 
city. Bu: Northumberland's guilt was too preat, as 
well as his ambition and courage too dangerous, to per- 
int him to entertain any reaſonable hopes of life. When 
brought to his trial, he only defired permiſſion to aik 
two queſtions of the peers appointed to fit on his jury; 
whether a man could be guilty of treaſon that obeyed 
orders given him by the council under the great ſcal? 
And whether thoſe who were involved in the tame guilt 
with himſclſ could fit as his judges? Being told that tlie 
great ſeal of an uſurper was no Authority, and that per- 
ſe: ns lying under any ſentence of attainder were {till inno- 
cent in the eye of the law, and might be admitted on 
any. jury; 4 acquieſced, pleaded guilty, was conſe- 
quently CON lemned, and was executed Auguſt 22d “. 
Thomas Palmer, and Sir John Gates ſuffered with 
1255 ; and this was all the blood ſpilled on account of to 
dangerous and criminal an enterprize againſt the rights 
of the lovercign. Sentence Was pronounced azainlt | the 
lady Jane and lord Guilford ; but without any preſent 
intention of putting it in execution. The youth and in- 
nocence of the peri Ins, neither of whom had reached 
their ſeventeenth year, pleaded greatly in their favour. 

On Mary's firſt arrival at the Tower, the duke of 
Norfolk. who had been detained priſoner during all the 
laſt reign; Courtney, fon of the marquis of Excter, 
who, without being charged with any crime, had been 
ſubjected to the ſame puniſhment ever ſince his father's 
attainder; Gardiner, Ponſtal, and Bonner, who had 
been confncd for their adhering to the catholic cauſe, 
appeared before her, and implored her clemency and 
protection. I hey were all reſtored to liberty, and im- 
mediately admitted to her conlidence and favour. Nor- 
folk's attainder, notwithſtanding it was paſſed in parlia- 
ment, was repreſented as of non-ctlect, becauſe among 
other informalities, no ſpecial matter had been alledge 0 
againſt him, except wearing a coat of arms which he 
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* At his execution he made proſeſſion of the catholic reli- 
gion, and told the people that they never would enjoy tranquil- 
lity till they returned to the faith of their anceſtors, 

+ Courtney ſoon after received the title of earl of Devan- 
ſhire; and though educated in ſuch cloſs confinement, Mat he 
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Judices ot the new queen, were pretty ge: 
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made ule oi, in the face of the cob 
nation T. Beſides prriorining ail thole 
which, though they oniy affected individua! : 3 
acceptable to the natio! x Ne 50g = endeavour -., 
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gratiate herſelf with the dt ing 
> ELCEp Foe „ and by 


pardon, though with fone e 
the ſubſidy voted to her e by the laſt pariiam.. 

Eve Ty ONCE rejOt ed on account of the luc ceflic 10 8 
lawful he! ir: but they were ſomewhat unſettled can. 
ing the future þ ate of religion; and as the biül 
nation inclined to the proteſtant communi : 


'n, tlic au 
henſions entertained concerning the princ 
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legitimacy of Mary's birth had appearcd "2 

what connected with the papal authority; and tha: 
cets, being educated with her mother, ne unbibe 
ſt rongeſt actachment to 'the catholic 
the higheſt averſion to thoſe new tenets, 875 
believed all the misfortunes of hier family had 10 
ſprung. The diſcouragements which the lay vn. 
her father, though at Jaſt they brought her to 
with his will, tended ſtill more to increaſe her di 

the reformers; and the vex ations which the pr 
and the council gave her during Edward's reign, | 
other effect than to confirm her in her pre; Accs. 
turally of a ſour and obſtinate temper, at; di 1 
contradiction and misfortunes, ſhe poſſe ſſed all t 
lities fitted to compole a bigot ; and | her extre 
rance rendered her utterly incapable of doubt 
belief, or of indulgence to the opinions of others, 
Nation, tizere ore, "had great reaſ on to 2 0 
abolition, but the berſecution of the cſtabii nee | 
from the zeal of Mary and it Was not | ng — 1 AC 
diſcovered her intentions. Gardin iner, Bonner, Tor! 
Day, Heath, and Veſcy, were rein 

either by a direct act of power, or 
ſame, by the ſentence and commuſitoners- at 
review their trial and Soden 
biſhopric of Durham had been diſiolved by auto 
parliament, the queen erected it anew by letters patent, 
and replaced Tonſtal in his regalities as s wel as his rc ve. 
nue. On pretence of diſcouraginę | 
filenced, by an act of prerog ative, al the 
throughout England, except ſuch as hould obtain apar- 
ticular licence; ; "and it was eaſy to ſoreſce that none but 
the catholics would be favoured with this privilege. 
Holgate, archbiſhop of Tork; Coverdalc, b:iho! 
Exeter; Ridley, of London; and Hooper, of Glo OU- 
ceſter, were thrown into priſon ; whither old Latimer 
allo was {ent ſoon after. Ihe zealous biſhops : 
vere encouraged in their forwardneſs to revive tne? 
though contrary to the pretent laws. Jude oe Has 
who "had diſcovered ſuch conſtancy in cl nding Us 
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legal practices; FRE” being commit ed to Cu! boah, ra 
treated with ſuch ſeverity, That he fell into a frenzy and 
killed himſelf. The men of Suffolk were brow D ; 
becauſe they preſumed to plead the promiſe which t! 
queen, when they enliſted themſclycs in her 
had given them of maintaining the retorme | religion 
one in particular was ſet in the pillory, becauſe he had 
been too peremptory in recalling to her memory Len 1 
gagements which ſhe had taken on that occalion. A 
tl though the queen ſtill promiled, in 2 pu ;blic declaration 
before the council, to tolerate thoſe who Ul! (fercc 
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her, men foreſa that this engagement, likc the ſormer, 
would prove but a feeble [ecurity when {ct in oppor 
tion to religious prejudices. 
Cranmer's merits towards the queen Qurin! | 
of Henry had been conſiderable; and he 
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was altogether unacquainted with the world, he ſoon 2640 | 
all the accompliſhments of a court.er and à gent:em-"y, 
made a conliderable figure during the tow years 

after the recovery ot his I;berty, 
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rcjudices which that monarch had entertained again! 


gut the active part which he had borne in pro- 
. ner mother's divorce, as well as in conducting 
_— io had made him the object of her hatred; 
d Gardiner had been equally forward in ſolli- 
. Foy u. d: fending the divorce, he had afterwards 
3 ſufficient atonement by his ſufferings in defence of 
the catholic cauſe; the primate, therefore, had reaſon to 
expect little favour during the preſent reign; but it was 
by his cn indifcreet zeal that he brought on himſelt the 
belt violence and perſecution *, On the publication of 
his ſentiments reſpecting the Latin ſervice, Cranmer was 
thrown into priſon, and was tried for the part which he 
kid acted in concurring with the lady Jane, and oppoling 
the qucen's acceſſion. Sentence of high trealon was 
ono nced againſt him; and though his guilt was ſhared 
the whole privy council, and was even leſs than 
that of the greater part of them, this lentence, however 
(-yere, mult be allowed entirely legal. The execution 
of it, however, did not follow; and Cranmer was re- 
ſerved for a more cruel puniſument. | 
Every ene perceived the perſecution gathering againſt 
the reformers, and Peter Mariyr, a zealous foreigner of 
tie proteſtant perſuaſion, deſired Icavt to retire from 
the kingdom; and while ſome bigoted catholics moved 
tr his commitment, Gardiner pleaded that he had come 
over by an invitation from the government, and there- 
Cre furniſhed him with ſupplies for his journey: but as 
bigoted zeal (till increaſed, his wife's body, which had 
been inter;ed at Oxford, was afterwards dug up by pub- 
lic orders, and buried in a dunghill. The bones of 
Bucer and Fagius, two foreign reformers, were about 
the lame time committed to the flames at Cambridge. 
John à Laſco was firſt ſilenced, then ordered to depart 
the kingdom with his congregation. The greater part 
of the foreign proteſtants followed him; and the nation 
thereby loſt many uſeful hands for arts and manufactures. 
Several Engliſh proteſtants alſo took ſhelter in foreign 
parts; and every thing bore a diſmal aſpect tor the re- 
formers and the reſormation. 
The proteſtants expected no protection from the parlia- 
ment, which was ſummoned to aſſemble on the 5th of 
October. Many devoted to the ancient region became 
candidates for ſeats in the houle of parliament ; and 


with 
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A report being ſpread, that Cranmer in order to pay court 
to the queen, had promiſed to officiate in the Latin ſervice, 
the archbiſhop, to wipe off this aſperſion, publiſhed a manifeſto 
in his own defence, Among other expreſſions, he there ſaid, 
that as the devil was a liar from the beginning, and the father 
of lies, he had at this time ſtirred up his ſervants to perſecute 
Chriſt and his true religion: that this infernal ſpirit now en- 
deavoured to reſtore the Latin ſatisfactory maſſes, a thing of 
5 own invention and device; and in order to effect this pur- 
Polc, had falſely made uſe of Cranmer's name and authority : 
ard that the maſs is not only without foundation, either in the 
»criptures or in the practice of the primitive church, but like- 
Wile Ciſcovers à plain contradiCtion to antiquity and the inſpired 
witings, and is beſides replete with many horrid blaſphemies. 
t ln opening the parliament, the court thewed a contempt 
of the laws, by celebrating before the two houles a mals of the 
7 ho in the Latin tongue, attended with all the ancient 
Terier N though aboliſhed by act of parliament, 
1 3 ot Lincoln, having refuſed to kneel at this ſer- 
RY 1 rely handled, and was violently thruſt out of the 
der , queen, however, {till retained the title of ſupreme 
rag nk; urch of England; and it was generally pretended, 
; rx "—_ of the court was only to reſtore religion to 
org A. 2 in which it had been left by Henry; but 
the ee a uſes of popery which were the moſt grievous 
t That FOO never be revived. 
ſeemed een however, neglected theſe overtures; and 
8 wot to 2 himſelf to the lady Elizabeth, whole 
and gran We . converſation he preferred to all the power 
Devonſhire eY er lifter, On this account Mary treated 
Made 75 1 coldneſs : and declared her animoſity againſt 
iunk doen wes 2 quarrel between their mothers had 
FR 1 . £ maliznant heart of the queen; and after the 
nage, ſhe v ae. parliament in favour of Catharine's mar- 
her ſte, Ed not a pretence for repreſentiag the birth ot 
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his good offices in mitigating the ſevere 3 thoſe who heſitated to comply with the court religion, 
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rather declined taking a feat, which, while it rendered 
them noxious to the queen, could afterwards afford them 
no protection againſt the violence of prerogative. It 
ſoon appeared, therefore, that a majority of the com- 
mons would be willing to forward Mary's deſigns; and 
as the peers were moſtly attached to the court, from in- 
tereſt or expectations, little oppoſition was expected 
from that quarter T. The bill paied by this obſæquious 
parliament was of a popular nature, and aboliſhed every 
ſpecies of treaioi. not contained in the ſtatute of Ed- 
ward III. and every ſpecies of felony that did not ſub- 
fiſt before the firſt of Henry VIII. The parliament 
next declared the queen to be legitimate, ratified the 
marriage of Henry with Catharine of Arragon, annulled 
the divorce pronounced by Cranmer, whom they greatly 
blamed on that account. All the ftatutes of king 
Edward, with regard to religion, were repealed by the 
vote. The attainder of the duke of Norfolk was re- 
verſed ; and this act of juſtice was more reaſonable than 
the declaring of that attainder invalid without farther 
authority. Many clauſes of the riot act paſſed in the late 
reign were revived: a ſtep which eluded in a great 
meaſure the popular ſtatute enacted at the firſt meeting 
of parliament. Notwithſtanding the compliance of the 
two houſes with the queen's inclinations, they had ſtill a 
referve in certain articles; and her choice of a huſband, 
in particular, was of ſuch importance to the intereſt of 
the nation, that they were determined not to ſubmit in 
that refpect to her will and pleaſure, There were three 
marriages, concerning which it was ſuppoſed, that Mary 
had deliberated after her acceſſion. The firſt perſon 
propoſed to her was Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, who 
being an Engliſhman nearly allied to the crown, could 
not fail of being acceptable to the nation ; and as he was 
of an engaging perſon and addreſs, he had viſibly gained 
on the queen's aitections, and hints were dropped him 
of her favourable diſpolition towards him 4. 

As ſoon as Charles heard of the death of Edward, 
and the acceſſion of his kinfwoman Mary to the crown 
of England, he formed the {cheme of acquiring that 
kingdom to his family; and he hoped by this incident 
to ballance all the loſſes which he had ſuſtained in Ger- 
many $. IIis fon Philip was a widower; and though 
he was only twenty-ſeven years of age, eleven years 

younger 


reformed religion off-nd:4 Mary's bigotry; and as the young 
princeſs had made ſome difficulty in diſcloſing her ſentiments, 
violent menaces had been employed to bring her to compliance, 
But when the queen found that Elizabeth had obſtructed her 
views in a point which perhaps touched her ſtill more nearly, 
her reſentment, excited by pride, no longer knew any bounds; 
and the princeſs was vilbly expoſed to the greateſt danger, 
Cardinal Pole, who had never taken pricſt's orders, was another 
party propoſed to the queen; and there appeared many reaſons 
to induce her to make choice of this preiate. The high cha- 
racter of Pole for virtue and humanity z the great regard paid 
him by the catholic church, of which he had nearly reached 
the higheſt dignity on the death of Paul III.; the queen's af- 
fection for the counteſs of Saliſbury his mother, who had once 
been her governeſs; the violent animoſity to which he had been 
expoſed on account of his attachment to the Romith commu— 
nion; all theſe conſiderations had a powerful influence on 
Mary. But the cardinal was now in the decline of life; and 
having contracted habits of ſtudy and retirement, he was re- 
preſented to her as unqualifed for tha buſtle of a court and the 
hurry of bulineis, Ihe queen, therefore, dropped all thoughts 
of that alliance; but as ſhe entertained a great regard for Pole's 
witdom and virtue, ſhe ſtill intended to reap the benefit of his 
counſel in the dminiſtration of her government. She ſecretly 
entered into a negociation with Commen jone, an agent of car- 
dinal Dandino, legate at Brutlels; ſhe fent aſſurances to the 
pope, then Julius III. of her carneſt dehre to reconcile herfeif 
and her kingdoms to the holy ſce; and ſhe delired that Pole 
might be appointed legate for the performance of that pious 
office. Thicte two marriages being rejected, the queen caſt 
her eye towards the emperor's fami y, from nich her mother 

was deſcended, and which during her own diſtreſſes had always 
afforded her countenance and protection, | 
$ By his intrigues and power, Charles had become almoſt 
the ſole maſter of Germany z and by the exercite of his arbte 
trary will, he had diſguſted the Germans, who were apprenen- 
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man that expreſſed himſelf of a contrary ſentiment. Ihe 
mayor and alderman of London were immediately ſent 
for, who were ready to alliſt in the proclamation of 
Mary. "The people exprefi ied their approbation by 
ſnouts of applauſe. Even Suffolk, who commanded in 
the Tower, finding reſiſtance Guideſs, opened the gatcs 
and declared for the queen. The lady Jane, after the 
vain pageantry of wearing a crown during ten days, re- 
turned to a private life with more ſatisfaction, than jhe 
felt when the royalty was tendered to her: and the meſ- 
ſengers who were {ent to Northumberland with orders to 
lay down his arms, found that he had deſpaired of ſuc- 
cels, was deſerted by his followers, and had already 
proclaimec, che queen, with exterior marks of joy. The 
people every where, on the queen's ap proach | to Lon- 
don, gave ſenſible cxpreſſions of their loyalty and at- 
tachment. And the jady Elizabeth met her at ths head 
of a thouſand horſe, which that princeſs had levied in 
orde r to ſupport the ir joint title againſt the uſurper. 

"he queen ordered the duke oft Northumberland to 
be taken into cuitody. He fell on his knees to the earl 
of Arundel who arreſted him, and abjectly begged his 
life. At the ſame time were committed the earl of 
Warwick, his eidett fon ; lord Ambroſe, and lord Henry 
Dudley, two of his younger fons ; Sir Andrew Dudley, 
his brother the marquis of Northampton, the carl of 
Huntingdon, Sir i homes Palmer, and Sir John Gates. 
The queen afterwards confined the duke of Suffolk, 
lady Jane Grey , and lord Guilford Dudley. But Mary 
was deſirous, in the beginning of her reign, to acquire 
popularity by the apzjzcara mcc of clemency ; and becauie 
the counſellors ple: ed conſtraint as an excuſe for their 
treaion, the extended her pardon to moit of them. 
Suffolk recovered his liberty; which was owing in a 
great me aſure to the contempt entertained of his « capa- 
city. But Northumberland's guilt was too great, as 
well as his ambition and courage too dangerous, to per- 
int him to entertain any real: onable | 10pes of life. When 
brought to his trial, he only defired permiſſion to atk 
two queſtions of the peers appointed to fit on his jury; 
whether a man could be guilty of treaſon that obeyed 
orders given him by the council under the great cal? 
And whe ther thoſe who were involved in the tame guilt 
with himſcli could fit as his judges? Being told that the 
great ſeal of an uſurper was no authority, and that per- 
ſons lying under any ſentence of attaindcr were {till inno- 
cent in the eye of the law, and mi; 2ht be admitted on 
any ſury; he acquieſced, pleaded f guilty, was conſe- 
que -ntly conde mned, and was executed Auguſt 224 * 
dir Thomas Palmer, and Sir John Gates ſuffers ed with: 
hun; and this was all the blood fpilied on account of ſo 
dangerous and criminal an enterprize againſt the rights 
of the ſovercign. Sentence was pronounced againſt the 
lady Jane and lord Guilford ; but without any preſent 
mention of putting it in execution. "The youth and in- 
nocence of the perſons, neither of whom had reached 
their ſeventeenth year, pleaded greatly in their favour. 

On Mary's firſt arrival at the Tower, the duke of 
Norfolk. who had been detained priſoner during all the 
laſt reign; Courtney, ſon of the marquis of 53 xeter, 
who, without being charged with any crime, had been 
ſubjected to the ſame puniſhment ever ſince his father's 
attainder; Gardiner, Tonſtal, and Bonner, who had 
been confined for their adhering to the catholic cauſe, 
appeared before her, and implored her clemency and 
protection. They were all reſtored to li berty, and im- 
mecliately admitted to ler conlidence and favour. Nor- | 
folk's attainder, notwithſtanding ! it was paſſed in parlia- 
ment, was repreſented as of non-eficct, becauſe among 
other miormalities, no ſpecial matter had been alledged 


againſt him, except wearing a coat of arms which he 
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* At his execution he made proſeſſion of the catholic reli- 
gion, and told the people that they never would enjoy tranquil- 
lity till they returned to the faith of their anceſtors. 

+ Courtney ſoon after received the title of earl of De von- 
hire; and though educated i in ſuch cloſs confinement, that he 
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made ule oi, in the face of the court | 
nation T. Beſides periorm 108 all thole Bog . 
which, though they only aft viduals. 
acceptable to the nation, the queen endeay; 
gratiate herſelf with ke public, by grantin 
pardon, though with ſore e::ceptions, and by r. 
the ſubſidy voted to her brother by the laſt Par; wy 
Everyone rejoiced on account of the ſucce Ty... , 

lawful heir: but they were ſomewhat unſer;]e4 8 
ing the ſuture ſtate of religion; and as the U | 
nation inclined to ihe proteſtant communion, the 
henſions entertained concerning the prin iple . 
vere pretty g 1 
legitimacy of Mary's birth had appeay ed ebe 
what connected with the papal authority; and t 
cets, being educated with her mother, had i;b; 
ſtrongeſt attachment to the catholic commun 
the higheſt averſion to thoſe new tenets, v! 
believed all the misfortunes of her family 1 
ſprung. The diſcouragements which He lay under tes 
her father, though at laſt they brought her bo crawl 
with his will, tended ſtill more to increaſe her dil 
the reformers; and the vexations which the procuch 
and the council gave her during gh ga = 
other effect than't to confirm ner in her pre Ces, 
turally of a ſour and obſtinate 8 a ul} irrt 
contradiction and misfortunes, ſhe Poſt; 
lities fitted to compole a bigot ; and N extte. 
rance rendered her utterly incapable of doubt in lier 
belief, or of indulgence to the opinions of others. 7 
nation, tliereiore, had great reaſon to dread not only 
abolition, but the perſecution of the eftabiilhed rc! 
from the zeal of Mary and it was not long befor 
diſcovered her intentions. Gardiner, 8 
Day, Heath, and Veſcy, were reinſtated in 1! 
eicher by a direct act of power, or - what is ncarly t. 
lame, by the ſentence and commiſſioners appuinted: 
review their trial and condemnation. _Thous! 
biſhiopric of Durham had been diſiolved by autos 
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and replaced Fonſtal in his regalities as well as his reve: 
nue. On pretence of duticouraging cont "ey. | 


8 
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ſilenced, by an act of prerogative, all the prea 
throughout England, except ſuch as ihould obtain af 
ticular licence ; "and it was caſy to foreſee that none bu 
the catholics would be favoured with this pa 
Holgate, archbiſhop of York ; Coverdale, biſhop 0 
Exeter; Ridicy, of London; and Hooper, of Glou- 
ceſter, were thrown into priſon ; whither old Latimer 
alſo was {ent ſoon after. Ihe zealous biſhops and =_ 
vere encouraged in their forwardnels to revive the a 
though contrary to the preſent laws. Judge Hates 
who had diſcovered fuch conitancy in defending dle 
queen's title, loſt all his merit by an oppoſition vo ty: 
illegal practices ; and being committed to Cu: boch, Was 
treated with ſuch ſeverity, hat he fell into a frenzy end 
killed himſelf. The men of Suffolk were brow-beates 
becauſe they preſumed to plead the promiſe which ! 
queen, when they enliſted themſclycs in her fervice, 
had given them of maintaining the retorme« religion: 
One in particular was ſet in the pillory, becauic he had 
been too peremptory in recalling to her mem ij the : 
gagements which the had taken on that occalion. 4 
thou gh the queen ſtill promiſed, in a public declaration 
before the council, to tolerate thoſe who clifferc d from 
her, men foreſa that this engagement, like the lormef 
would prove but a feeble lecurity when ſet in oppolt 
tion to religious pre judices. 
Cranmecr's merits towards the qu ATE 


oi lenry had been conſiderable; and he 
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was altogether unacquainted with the world, he 1007 5 
all the accompliſhments of a courtier and a gente), 
made a conſiderable figure during the tow year e 
after the recovery of his liberty, 


, love. 
fully emp E 1 . 4 » * * 2 L 
requdices which that monarch had entertained again{! 


her, But the active part which he had borne in pro- 
1 ther's divorce, as well as in conducting 
moung ef mo : . 
mation, had made him the object of her hatred; 
n diner had been equally forward in ſolli- 
„„ though Gardiner ha ae Ee 
8 ng and di ending the divorce, he had afterwards 
made ſufficient atonement by his ſufferings in defence of 
the catholic cauſe ; the primate, therefore, had reaſon to 
4 little tavour during the preſent reign; but it was 
by iy ven indiſcreet zeal that he brought on himſelf the 
| violence and perſccution vs. On the publication of 
bis ſentiments Tel} pecting the Latin ſervice, Cranmer was 
tro wn into priſon, and Was tried for the part which he 
bad acted in concurring with the lady Jane, and oppoling 
the guren's acceſſion. Sentence of high treaſon was 
ono nced againſt him; and though his guilt was ſhared 
with the whole privy council, and was even leſs than 
that of the greater part of them, this ſentence, however 
{-yere, mult be allowed entirely legal. The execution 
of it, however, did not follow; and Cranmer was re— 
ſerved for a more cruel pumiument. | 
Every ene perceived the perſecution gathering againſt 
the reformers, and Peter Mariyr, a zealous foreigner Of 
tie proteſtant periuation, deſired Icave to retire from 
the kingdom; and while ſome bigoted catholics moved 
fr his commitment, Gardiner pleaded that he had come 
over by an invitation from the government, and there- 
fre furniſhed him with ſupplies for his journey: but as 
biooted zeal (till increaſed, his wite's body, which had 
been inter;ed at Oxford, was afterwards dug up by pub- 
ic orders, and buried in a dunghill. 
Bucer and Fagius, two foreign reformers, were about 
the lame time committed to the flames at Cambridge. 
John à Laſco was firſt ſilenced, then ordered to depart 
the kingdom with his congregation. The greater part 
of the foreign proteſtants followed him; and the nation 
thereby loſt many uſeful hands for arts and manufactures. 
Several Engliſh proteitants alſo took ſhelter. in foreign 
parts; and every thing bore a diſmal aſpect tor the re- 
formers and the reſormation. 
The proteſtants expected no protection from the parlia- 
ment, which was ſummoned to aſſemble on the 5th of 
October. Many devoted to the ancient retg1on became 
candidates for ſeats in the houſe of parliament; and 


ä 
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A report being ſpread, that Cranmer in order to pay court 
to the queen, had promiſed to officiate in the Latin ſervice, 
the archbifhop, to wipe off this aſperſion, publiſhed a manifeſto 
in his own defence. Among other expreſſions, he there ſaid, 
that as the devil was a liar from the bezinning, and the father 
of lies, he had at this time ſtirred up his ſervants to perſecute 
Chriſt and his true religion: that this infernal ſpirit now en- 
Gavoured to reſtore the Latin ſatisfactory maſſes, a thing of 
5 own invention and device; and in order to effect this pur- 
poic, nad falſely made ule of Cranmer's name and authority : 
and that the maſs is not only without foundation, either in the 
»criptures or in the practice of the primitive church, but like- 
Wile diſcovers a plain contradiction to antiquity and the inſpired 
wings, and is beſides replete with many horrid blaſphemies. 

t Inu opening the parliament, the court thewed a contempt 
f the Jaws, by celebrating before the two houſes a mals of the 
eee the Latin tongue, attended with all the ancient 
Toa = emomecs, though abolithed by act of parliament, 
Beg 2 of Lincoln, having refuſed to kneel at this ſer- 
bolt. ec handled, and Was violently thruſt out of the 
were i quarry however, ſtill retained the title of ſupreme 
nurch of England; and it was generally pretended, 


"ng = intention of the court was only to reſtore religion to 
a the tion in which it had been left by Henry; but 
3 ee abuſes of popery which were the moſt grievous 
* Dee never be revived, 
fremed an however, neglected theſe overtures; and 
youth A* ag age himſelf to the lady Elizabeth, whoſe 
nd grande, 5 N converſation he preferred to all the power 
evonſhire SS w_ lifter, On this aCcoun Mary treated 
lizabeth, 758 colineſs ; and declared her animoſity againſt 
iunk deep into th ancient quarrel] between their mothers had 
er le malignant heart of the queen; and after the 
rage, he eng parliament in favour of Catharine's mar- 
8 deck not a pretence for repreſenting the birth of 
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his good offices in mitigating the ſevere # thoſe who lefitated to comply with the court religion, 
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rather declined taking a ſeat, which, while it rendered 
them noxious to the queen, could afterwards afford them 
no protection againſt the violence of prerogative. It 
ſoon appeared, therefore, that a majority of the com- 
mons would be willing to forward Mary's deſigns; and 
as the peers were moſtly attached to the court, from in- 
tereſt or expectations, little oppoſition was expected 
from that quarter F. The bill paiſed by this obſ-quious 
parliament was of a popular nature, and aboliſhed ever 
ſpecies of treaioi. not contained in the ſtatute of Ed- 
ward III. and every ſpecies of felony that did not ſub- 
fiſt before the firſt of Henry VIII. The parliament 
next declared the queen to be legitimate, ratified the 
marriage of Henry with Catharine of Arragon, annulled 
the divorce pionounced by Cranmer, whom they greatly 
blamed on that account. All the ſtatutes of king 
Edward, with regard to religion, were repealed by the 
vote. The attainder of the duke of Norfolk was re- 
verſed ; and this act of juſtice was more reaſonable than 
the declaring of that attainder invalid without farther 
authority. Many clauſes of the riot act paſſed in the late 
reign were revived: a ſtep which eluded in a great 
meaſure the popular ſtatute enacted at the firſt meeting 
of parliament. Notwithſtanding the compliance of the 
two houſes with the queen's inclinations, they had ſtill a 
reſerve in certain articles; and her choice of a huſband, 
in particular, was of ſuch importance to the intereſt of 
the nation, that they were determined not to ſubmit in 
that reſpect to her will and pleaſure. There were three 
marriages, concerning which it was ſuppoſed, that Mary 
had deliberated after her acceſſion. The firſt perſon 
propoſed to her was Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, who 
being an Engliſhman nearly allied to the crown, could 
not fail of being acceptable to the nation ; and as he was 
of an engaging perſon and addreſs, he had viſibly gained 
on the queen's affections, and hints were dropped him 
Of her favourable diſpolidion towards him 4. 

As ſoon as Charles heard of the death of Edward, 
and the acceion of his kinfwoman Mary to the crown 
of England, he formed the ſcheme of acquiring that 
kingdom to his family; and he hoped by this incident 
to ballance all the loſſes which he had ſuſtained in Ger- 
many $. lis fon Philip was a widower; and though 
he was only twenty-ſeven years of age, cleven years 
younger 


reformed religion offended Mary's bigotry; and as the young 
princeſs had made ſome difficulty in diſcloſing her ſentiments, 
violent menaces had been employed to bring her to compliance, 
But when the queen found that Elizabeth had obſtructed her 
views in a point which perhaps touched her ſtill more nearly, 
her reſentment, excited by pride, no longer knew any bounds; 
and the princeſs was viſibly expoſed to the greateſt danger, 
Cardinal. Pole, who had never taken pricſt's orders, was another 
party propoſed to the queen; and there appeared many reaſons 
to induce her to make choice of this prelate. Ihe high cha- 
racter of Pole for virtue and humanity z the great regard paid 
him by the catholic church, of which he had ncarly reached 
the higheſt dignity on the death of Paul III.; the queen's af- 
fection for the counteſs of Saliſbury his mother, who had once 
been her governeſs; the violent animoſity to which he had been 
expoſed on account of his attachment to the Romith commu- 
nion; all theſe conſiderations had a powerful influence on 
Marv. But the cardinal was now in the decline of life; and 
having contracted habits of ſtudy and retirement, he was re- 
preſented to her as unqualified for tha buſtle of a court and the 
hurry of buſineſs, "The queen, therefore, dropped all thoughts 
of that alliance : but as ſhe entertained a great regard for Pole's 
wiſdom and virtue, ſhe ſtill intended to reap the benefit of his 
counſel in the 2dminiftration of her government. She ſecretly 
entered into a negociation with Commentone, an agent of car- 
dinal Dandino, legate at Brutlels; ſhe ſent aflurances to the 

pope, then Julius III. of her earneſt daſire to reconcile herfeif 
and her kingdoms to the holy ſce; and ſhe delired that Pole 

might be appointed legate for the performance of that pious 

office. Theſe two marriages being rejected, the queen caſt 

her eye towards the emperor's fami y, from which her mother * 
was deſcended, and which during her own diſtreſſes had always 

afforded her countenance and protection, 

\ By his intrigues and power, Charles had become almoſt 
the ſole maſter of Germany; and by tie exerciſe of his arbt- 
trary will, he had dilguſted the Germans, Who were apprenen- 
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younger than the queen, this objection it was thought 
would be overlooked, and there was no reaſon to de- 
ſpair of her ſtill having a numerous iſſue. The empe- 
ror, therefore, immediately ſent over an agent to ſignify 
his intentions to Mary, who embraced the propoſal. 
Nortolk, Arundel, and Paget, gave their advice for 
the match: and Gardiner, who was become prime mi- 
miſter, and who had been promoted to the office of 
chancellor, ſeconded the project of the Spaniſh alliance. 
At the fame time he repreſented both to her and the 
emperor, the neceſſity of ſtopping all further innovations 
in religion, till the completion of the marriage. He 
obſerved, That the parliament amidſt all their com- 
pliances had diſcovered evident ſymptoms of jealouly, 
and ſeemed at preſent determined to grant no farther 
conceſſions in favour of the catholic religion: that 
though they might make a ſacrifice to their ſovereign 
of tome ſpeculative principles which they did not well 
comprehend, or of ſome rites which ſeemed not of any 
great moment, they had imbibed ſuch ſtrong prejudices 
againſt the pretended uſurpations and exactions of the 
court of Rome, that they would with great difficulty be 
again brought to ſubmit to its authority : that the danger 
ot reſuming the abbey-lands would alarm the nobility 
and gentry, and induce them to encourage the prepoſ- 
ſeſſions which were but too general among the people, 
againſt the doctrine and worthip of the catholic church : 
that much pains had been taken to prejudice the nation 
againſt the Spaniſh alliance; and if that point were urged 
at the ſame time with farther changes in religion, it 
would hazard a general revolt and inſurrection: that the 
marriage being once completed, would give authority 
to the queen's meaſures, and enable her afterwards to 
forward the pious work in which ſhe was engaged: and 
that it was even neceſſary previouſly to reconcile the 
people to the marriage, by rendering the conditions fa- 
vourable to the Engliſh, and ſuch as would ſeem to en- 
ſure to them their independency, and the entire poſſeſ- 
ſion of their ancient laws and privileges.” The empe- 
ror, well acquainted with the prudence and experience 
of Gardiner, aſſented to all theſe reaſons ; and endea- 
voured to temper the zeal of Mary by repreſenting the 
neceſſity of proceeding gradually in the work of con- 
verting the nation. Hearing -that cardinal Pole, more 
lincere in his religious opinions, and leſs guided by the 
maxims of human policy, after having ſent contrary 
advice to the queen, had ſet out on his journey to Eng- 
land, where he was to exerciſe his legantine commiſſion 
he thought proper to ſtop him at Dillinghen, a town on 
the Danube; and he afterwards obtained Mary's con- 
{ent for this detenſion. The negociation for the mar- 
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five that their liberties would be extinguiſhed by the encroach- 
ments of that monarch. Religion had ferved him as a pretence 
tor his uſurpations, and from the ſame principle he met with 
that oppoſition which overthrew his grandeur, and daſhed all 
his ambitious hopes. Maurice, elector of Saxony, enraged 
that the landgrave of Heſſe, who, by his advice and on his aſ- 
lurances, had put himſelf into the emperor's hands, ſhould be 
unjuſtly detained a priſoner, formed a ſecret conſpiracy among 
the proteſtant princes z and covering his intentions with the 
moſt artful diſguiſes, he ſuddenly marched his forces againſt 
Charles, and narrowly miſſed becoming maſter of his perſon. 
'The proteſtants flew to arms in every quarter; and their in- 
ſurrection, aided by an invaſion from France, reduced the em- 
peror to ſuch dithculties, that he was obliged to ſubmit to terms 
of peace, which inſured the independency of Germany. To 
retrieye his hunour he made an attack on France; and laying 
hege to Metz with an army of a hundred thouſand men, he 
conducted the entcrprize in perſon, and ſeemed determined at 
all hazards to ſucceed in an undertaking which had fixed the 
attention of Europe, But the duke of Guiſe, who defended 
Metz with a garriſon compoſed of the braveſt nobility of 
France, exerted ſuch vigilance, conduct, and valour, that the 
ſiege was protracted to the depth of winter; and the emperor 
found it dangerous to perſcvere any longer. He retired with 
the remains of his army into the Low Countries, much dejected 
with that reverſe of fortune, which in his declining years had fo 
fatally overtaken him. 


* An ofter was very frankly made by the Romaniſts, to 
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the queen by the conceſſions which the 


riage mean while proceeded apace ; and Mary's; 
tions of eſpouſing Philip became generally 


Y Knowntothe 
nation. 'The commons, who hoped that they had pine 
4 C A 


y had aiready 
made, were alarmed to hear that ſhe was refolved ; 
contract a foreign alliance; and, on the 6th of th 
ber, they ſent a committee to remonſtrate, in 1 
terms, againſt that dangerous meaſure, Tg prevers 
farther applications of the ſame kind, ſhe thought ki 
per to diſſolve a parliament which the found not wit 
to comply with all her caprices. 8 

At the ſame time with the parliament, a CONVocation 
had been ſummoned, and the majority here al 4. 
peared to be of the court religion“. 

On the diſmiſſion of the parliament and convoy... 
the new laws with regard to religion were more ” * 
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indifferent ſpectators with concern, by the har iſhips tg 
which fo many individuals were on that account ex- 
poſed. But the Spaniſh match was a point of mot: 
general concern, and diffuſed univerſa! apprehenſons 
for the liberty and independence of the nation. To ob- 
viate all clamour, the articles of marriage were drann 
as favourable as poſſible for the intereſt and lccuriy, 
and even grandeur of England. It was acr-ed, © that 
though Philip ſhould have the title of king, che a0ni- 
niſtration ſhould be entirely in the queen; that i (1. 
reigner ſhould be capable of enjoying any office in the 
kingdom; that no innovation ſhould be mide in the 
Engliſh laws, cuſtoms, and privileges: that Phily 
ſhould not carry the queen abroad without her ct, 
nor any of her children without the conſent of the 
nobility ; that ſixty thouſand pounds a year ſhould be 
ſettled as her jointure; that the male iſſue of this 
marriage ſhould inherit, together with England, both 
Burgundy and the Low Countries; and that it Don 
Carlos, Philip's fon by his former marriage, ſhould 
die, and his line become extinct, that then tle 
queen's iſſue, whether male or female, ſhould inhert 
Spain, Sicily, Milan, and all the other domimions cf 
Philip.” Such was the treaty of marriage ſigned bj 
count Egmont, and three other ambaſſadors ſent over te 
England by the emperor, on the 1 5th of January, 1554 
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diſpute concerning the points controverted between the t 
communions ; and as tranſubſtantiation was the article wich 
of all others they deemed the cleareſt, and founded on the moſt 
irreſiſtible arguments, they choſe to try their ſtrength) Þ) 2 
fending it. The proteſtants puihed the diſpute as jar 4e , 
clamour and noile of their antagoniſts would permit; and i 
fondly imagined that they had obtained ſome advantage, Was! 
in the courſe of the debate they obliged the cathol1C> 0 2199 
that, according to their doctrine, Chriſt, had in his lalt * 
per, held himſelf in his hand, and ud ſwallowed and 2 
himfelf. Tunis triumph, however, Was confined only to Th 
Own party: the Romaniſts maintained, that their n 6! 
had clearly the better of the day, that their adverſaries Wer 
blind and obſtinate heretics; that nothing but the _ 
treme depravity of heart could induce men to come! w_ 
ſelf-evident principles; and that the ſevereſt puniſhment: git 
duc to their perverſe wickedneſs. So plcaſed were 10) 9 


0 . 1 . a 1 > . ka how f n Aer le- 
their ſuperiority in this favourite point, that then“ 5 3 
s* 0 * 1124 +} N 197 1 FUL 448 
newed the diſpute at Oxford; and to ſhow' tat “ 
force of learning or abilities, where reaion Was 1 U 


, 115 
their ſide, they ſent thither Cranmer, Latimet, aud 1 
under a guard, to try whether theſe renowned Ccontrover hf 
could find any appearance of argument tv defend on 
fled principles. The iſſue of the debate Was VI) * 
from what it appeared to be a few yezrs belvie, Toad: 
conference held at the ſame place during the αοαν © oY 
Collier, Fox. Hume, 
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M A 
gereral complaints againſt the emperor Charles were 
0 gulec in Eng nd, and by theſe means the a 
A a rebellion ; and had any foreign 
A civen taem encouragement, or any great man 
ſa? i to head them, the conſequences might have 
app facal to the queen's authority. But the king of 
Trance though engaged in hoſtilities with the emperor, 
{ed to concur in any propoſal for an inſurrection; 
141 ſhould afford Mary a pretence for declaring war 
i him. And the more prudent part of the nobi- 
bey thought, that as the evils of the Spaniſh alliance 
were oniy dreaded at a diſtance, matters were not yet 
fully prepared for a general revolt. Some perſons, 
bowever, imagined that it would be ſafer to prevent 
than to _redre(> grievances ; and they formed a con- 
ſpiracy to riſe in arms, and declare againſt the queen's 


wonared for 
were. preparect 9 


marriage with Philip. Sir Thomas Wyat propoſed to 
miſe Kent; Sir Peter Carew, Devonſhire; and they 
engaged the duke of Suffolk, by the hopes of recover- 
ing the crown for the lady Jane, to attempt raiſing the 
Midland counties. Carew's impatience or apprehen- 
fions, engaged him to break the concert, and to riſe in 
zrms before the day appointed: he was ſoon ſuppreſſed 
by the earl of Bedford, and conſtrained to fly into 
France. On this intelligence Suffolk, dreading an ar- 
rt, ſuddenly left the town, with his brothers lord 
Thomas and lord Leonard Grey; and endeavoured to 
rae. the people in the counties of Warwick and Lei- 
ceſter, where his intereſt lay; but he was fo cloſely pur- 
fed by the earl of Huntingdon, at the head of three 
hundred horſe, that he was obliged to diſperſe his fol- 
lowers, and being diſcovered in his concealment, he 
was carried priſoner to London. Wyat was at firſt more 
ſucceſsful in his attempt ; and having publiſhed a decla- 
ration at Maidſtone in Kent, againſt the queen's evil 
counſellors, and againſt the Spaniſh match without any 
mention of religion, the people began to flock to his 
ſtandard. The duke of Norfolk, with Sir Henry Jer- 
negan, was ſent againſt him, at the head of the guards 
and ſome other troops, reinforced with five hundred 
Londoners commanded by Bret: and he came within 
ſight of the rebels at Rocheſter, where they had fixed 
their head-quarters, Sir George Harper here pretend- 
ed to deſert from them; but having ſecretly gained 
Bret, theſe two malcontents ſo wrought on the Lon- 
doners, that the whole body deſerted to Wyat; and de- 
clared that they would not contribute to enſlave their 
native country, Norfolk, dreading the contagion of 
the example immediately retreated with his troops, and 
took ſhelter in the city. After this proof of the diſpo- 
ſinons of the people, eſpecially of the Londoners, who 
vere moſtly proteſtants, W yat was encouraged to pro- 
cecd: he led his forces to Southwark, where he re- 
quired of the queen that ſhe ſhould put the Tower into 
his hands, ſhould deliver four counſellors as hoſtages, 
and, in order to enſure the liberty of the nation, 
ould immediately marry an Engliſhman. Finding 
that the bridge was ſecured againſt him, and that the 
ey Was overawed, he marched up to Kingſton, where 
e paſſed the river with four thouſand men; and re- 
turning towards London, hoped to encourage his par- 
tlans who had engaged to declare for him. He had 
mprudently waſted ſo much time at Southwark, and in 
lis march for Kingſton, that the critical ſeaſon on 
Which all popular commotions depend, was entirely loſt: 
gen he entered Weſtminſter without reſiſtance, his 
covers, finding that no perſon of note joined him, in- 
enlibly fell off, and he was at laſt ſeized near Temple- 
ar by Sir Maurice Berkeley on the 6th of February. 
Four hundred 

"cllon : four hundred more were conducted before 
.. queen with ropes about their necks; and falling on 
Ar Knees received a pardon and were diſmiſſed, Wyat 


mas wn. 
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Gun 8 wh been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord 


coun oy together an the ſame ſcaffold on Tower-hill ; but tbe 
eh dreading the compaſſion of the people for their youth, 


perſons are ſaid to have ſuffered for this 
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was condemned and executed: as it had been reported 
that, at his examination, he had accuſed the lady Eli- 
zabeth and the earl of Devonſhire at accomplices, he 
took care on the ſcaffold, before the whole people, 
fully to acquit them of having any ſhare in his re- 
bellion. 

The lady Elizabeth, during ſome time had been 
treated with great harſhneſs by her ſiſter; and many 
ſtudied inſtances of diſcouragement and diſreſpe& had 
been practiſed againſt her. She was ordered to take 
place at court, after the counteſs of Lenox and the 
ducheſs of Suffolk, as if ſhe were not legitimate. Her 
friends were diſcountenanced on every occaſion : and 
while her virtues drew to her the attendance of all the 
young nobility, and rendered her the favourite of the 
nation, the malevolence of the queen diſcovered itſelf 
every day by freſh ſymptoms, and obliged the princeſs 
to retire into the country. Mary ſeized the opportu- 
nity of this rebellion ; and hoping to involve her ſiſter 
in ſome appearance of guilt, ſent for her under a ſtrong 
guard, commutted her to the Tower, and ordered her 
to be ſtrictly examined by the conncil. But the public 
declaration made by W yat, rendered it impracticable 
to employ againſt her any falſe evidence which might 
have offered ; and the princeſs made fo good a defence, 
that the queen found herſelf under a neceſſity of re- 
leaſing her. In order to ſend her out of the kingdom; 
a marriage was offered with the duke of Savoy; and 
when ſhe declined the propoſal, ſhe was committed 
to cuſtody under a ſtrong guard to Woodſtock. The 
ear] of Devonſhire, though equally innocent, was con- 
fined in Fotheringay-caſtle. 

But this rebellion proved ſtill more fatal to the lady 
Jane Grey, as well as to her huſband: the duke of Suf- 
folk's guilt was imputed to her; and though the rebels 
and malcontents ſeemed chiefly to reſt their hopes on 
the lady Elizabeth and the earl of Devonſhire, the 
queen, incapable of generoſity or clemency, determined 
to remove every perſon from whom the leaſt danger 
could be apprehended. The lady Jane was even order- 
ed to prepare for death; a doom which ſhe kad long 
expected, and which the innocence of her life, as well 
as the misfortunes to which ſhe had been expaed, ren- 
dered no wiſe unwelcome to her. The queen's zeal, 
under colour of tender mercy to the priſoner's ſoul, in- 
duced her to ſend divines, who harraſſed her with per- 
petual diſputation ; and even a reprieve for three days 
was granted her, in hopes that ſhe would be perſuaded 
during that time to pay, by a timely converſior:, ſome 
regard to her eternal welfare, The lady Jane had pre- 
ſence of mind, in thoſe melancholy circumſtances, not 
only to defend her religion by all the topics then in uſe, but 
alſo to write a letter to her litter in the Greek language; 
in which, beſides ſending her a copy of the Scriptures 
in that tongue, ſhe exhorted her to maintain, in eve 
fortune, a like ſteady perſeverance. On the day of 
her execution, February 12, her huſband, lord Guild- 
ford deſired permiſſion to ſee her; but ſhe refuſed her 
conſent, and informed him by a meſſage, that the ten- 
derneſs of their parting would overcome the fortitude 
of both, and would too much unbend their minds from 
that conſtancy which their approaching end required of 
them: their ſeparation, ſhe ſaid, would be only for a 
moment; and they ſhould ſoon rejoin each other in a 
ſcene where their affections would be for ever united, 
and where death, diſappointment, and misfortunes, 
could no longer have acceſs ro them, or diſturb their 
everlaſting happineſs *. Lady Jane Grey ſaw her huſ- 
band led to execution; and having given him from the 
window ſome token of her remembrance, ſhe waited 
with tranquillity till her own appointed hour ſhould 
bring her to a like fate. She even ſaw his headleſs 
body carried back in a cart; and found herſelf more 
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beauty, innocence, and noble birth, changes their orders, and 
ed 


gave directions that ſhe ſhould be beheaded within the verge 
of the Tower. 


con- 


goo 


confirmed by the reports which ſhe heard of the con- 
ſtancy of his end than thaken by ſo tender and melan- 
choly a ſpectacle *. On the ſcaffold the made a ſpeech 
to the by-ſtanders ; in which the mildneſs of her diſpoſi- 
tion led her to take the blame wholly on herlelf, without 
uttering one complaint againſt the ſeverity with which 
ſhe had been treated. She laid, “ that her offence was 
not the having laid her hand upon the crown, but the 
not rejecting it with ſufficient conſtancy, That ſhe had 
leſs erred through ambition than through reverence to 
her parents, whom ſhe had been taught to reſpect and 
obey : that ſhe willingly received death, as the only 
ſatisfaction which ſhe could now make to the injured 
ſtate ; and though her infringement of the laws had been 
conſtrained, ſhe would ſhew, by her voluntary ſubmiſ- 
ſion to their ſentence, that ſhe was deſirous to atone for 
that diſobedience into which too much filial piety had 
becrayed her: that the had juſtly deſerved this puniſh- 
ment for being made the inſtrument, though againſt 
her inclination, of the ambition of others : and that 
the ſtory of her lite, ſhe hoped, might at leaſt be uſe- 
ful, by proving that innocence excules not great mil- 
deeds, it they tend anywiſe to the deſtruction of the 
commonwealth.” After uttering thele words, ſhe 
cauſed herſelf to be diſrobed by her woman; and with 
a ſteady ſerene countenance ſubmitted hericit to the 
hands ot the executioner. 

Soon after the execution of the above noble perſo- 
nages, the duke of Suffolk was tried, condemned, and 
executed. Lord Thomas Grey loſt his life for the fame 
crime. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was tried in Guild— 
hall; but there appearing no ſatisfactory evidence 
againſt him, he was able, by making an admirable de- 
fence, to obtain a verdict of the jury in his favour. The 
queen was ſo enraged at the diſappointment, that in- 
ſtead of releaſing him as the law required, ine re-com- 
mitted him to the Tower, and kept him in cloſe con- 
finement during ſome time. Her reſentment ſtopped 
not here: the jury being ſummoned before the council, 
were all ſent to priſon, and afterwards fined, ſome of 
them a thouſand pounds, others two thouſand a-piece. 
This violence proved fatal to ſeveral ; among others, 
to Sir John Throgmorton, brother to Sir Nicholas, 
who was condemned on no better evidence than had 
ſormerly been rejected. The queen filled the Tower 
and other priſons with nobility and gentry, whom their 
intereſt with the nation, rather than any appearance of 
guilt, had made the objects of her ſuſpicion. And 
finding that ſhe was univerſally hated, ſhe determined 
to diſable the people from reſiſtance, by ordering gene- 
ral muſters, and directing the commiſſioners to ſeize 
their arms, and lay them up in different fortreſſes. 

Notwithſtanding the government laboured under fo 
general an odium, the queen's authority had received 
ſuch an increaſe from the ſuppreſſion of Wyat's rebel- 
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* Sir John Gage, conſtable of the Tower, when he led 
her to execution, defired her to beſtow on him ſome ſmall pre- 
ſent, which he might keep as a perpetual memorial of her: 
ſhe gave him her table-book on which ſhe had written three 
ſentences on ſeeing her huſband's dead body; one in Greek, 
another in Latin, a third in Engliſh. The purport of them 
was, that juſtice was againſt his body, but divine mercy would 
be favourable to his foul; that if her fault deſerved punith- 
ment, her youth, at leaſt, and her imprudence were worthy cf 
excuſe ; and that God and poſterity, ſhe truſted, would ſhow 
her favour. 

+ The emperor alſo in order to facilitate the ſame end, had 
borrowed no leſs a ſum than 400,000 crowns, which he had 
ſent over to England, to be diſtributed in bribes and penſions 
among the members, 

t The more effectually to cut off Philip's hopes of poſſeſ- 
ſing wy authority in England, they paſſed a Jaw in which they 
declared, That her majeſty, as their only queen, ſhould 
folely, and as a fole queen, enjoy the crown and ſovereignty of 
her realms, with all the pre-eminences, dignities, and rights 
thereto belonging, in as large and ample a manner after her 
marriage as betore, without any title or claim accruing to the 

rince of Spain, either as tenant by courteſy of the realm, or 
y any other means. A law paſſed in this parliament for re- 
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lion, that the miniſtry hoped to find a compliant dig 

tion in the new parliament, which was fummnes : 
aſſemble on the gth of April Tf. Not to give th wah 
lie any alarm with regard to the church lands Pug 29 ing 
reſumed the title of ſupreme head of the church Liter a 
ſhe had dropped three months before, Gardiner” oe kin 
chancellor, opened the ſeſſion by a ſpeech ; in v Ws 
aſlerted the queen's hereditary title to the crown . 
tained her right of chooſing a huſhan.l for her6 
ſerved how proper a4 uſe ſhe made of that right, þy an. 
giving the preference to an old ally, de ſcended from the 
houie of Burgundy; and remarked the failure .; Ihe 
Henry VIIIch's polterity, of whom there now rem f 
none but the queen and the lady Elizabeth, He adde 
that in order to obviate the inconveniencies which mint 
ariſe from different pretenders, it was neceſſary to ,* ma 
veſt the queen, by law, with a power of diſpoſing of ihe 
the crown, and of appointing her ſucceſſyr: 3 pon 


he ſaid, which was not to be thought unprecedented 


Ich he 
Mam. 


1 , 
cn; ob. 
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in England, ſince it had formerly been conferred on * 
Henry VIII. Though the parliament was much dit. 2 
poſed to gratify the queen in all her deſires; yer when 15 
the liberty and independency of the nation were in ſuch ws, 
vilible danger, they could not be brought to comuliance * 
They knew both her hatred to the lady Elizabeth ard 12 


her attachment to the houſe of Auſtria: they were ae. 
quainted with her extreme bigotry, whic! Would had 
her to ſet aſide all conſiderations of juſtice to the $4. 
bliſhment of the catholic religion: they Imacined that 1 
deſign was formed of excluding Elizabeth as illegit- 
mate: they expected that Mary, if inveſted with ſuch 
a power as ſhe required, would make a wil! in her hu. 
band's favour, and thereby render England for ever a 
province to the Spaniſh monarchy : and they were the 
more alarmed with theſe projects, as they heard tha: 
Philip's deſcent from the houle of Lancaſter was in- 5 
ſiſted on, and that he was publicly repreſented as tix 


true and only heir by right of inheritance. The per- l 
liament, therefore, aware of their danger, were de- FR 
termined to keep at a diſtance ſrom the precipice yu 
which lay before them. They could not avoid ratiy- 
ing the articles of marriage, which were drawn very * 


favourable for England; but they declined the pal- 5 
ſing of any ſuch law as the chancellor pointed out g 
to them: they would not ſo much as declare it trea- 
lon to imagine or attempt the death of the queen's 
huſband, while ſhe was alive; and a bill introduced tor 
that purpoſe was laid aſide after the firſt reading I. And 
the queen, finding that they would not ſerve all ber 
purpoſes, finiſhed the ſeſſion by diſſolving them on the 
5th of May. 


: IP wind me 
The queen's thoughts were now entirely employe 


3 hb 3 10 . ap 
about receiving Don Philip, whole arriva e Novi! r | 
expected & A ſquadron under the command of lord pe 
Ettingham, had been fitted out to convoy Php Ham M 
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erecting the biſhopric of Durham, which had been diſtolyed by 
the laſt parliament of Edward. The queen had aircady; by " fou 
exertion of her power, put Lonſtal in poſſeſſion o. that fee: 
but though it was uſual at that time for the crown te aſume 
authority which might ſeen entirely legillative, it was Aud Hy 
deemed more ſafe and ſatisfactory to procure be ſanchion 5 ; 
parliament. Bills were introduced for ſuppretang heterogox dic 
opinions contained in books, and for reviving t- law ct es 
lix articles, together with thoſe againſt tne Lollards, den 
againſt hereſy and erroneous preaching : but Hans vl ny tre; 
could paſs the two houles : a proof that the parliament ey 
ſerves even in their conceſſions with regard to religion, about 
which they ſeem to have been leſs ſcrupulous. 
$ Ihis princeſs, who had lived ſo many ye 
and private manner, without any protp2ct 0: hope 
band, was ſo ſmitten with affection for her you" WT 
whom ſhe had never fecn, that the waited With he we 
impaticnce for the completion of the marriage; ab, 
ſtacle was to her a fource of anxicty for difcorent: Sg 
plained of Philip's delays as affected; and ume cone nt OT eſt; 
her vexation, that though ſhe brought lpm + 50 
dowry, he treated her with ſuch negloet; tat e len k 
favoured her with a fingle letter. Hor fondncls 122 1 Wh 
mote increaſed by this tupercilious trearmen: 5 and Wen a 
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ere he then reſided; but the adiniral inform- 
he diſcontents ran very high among tae 
at it was not fate for Philip to catrutt 
hands, the gave orders to diſiniſs them. 
She then dreaded leſt the French fleet, being matters of 
the ſea, might 1ntercept her huſband ; and every rumour 
of danger, every blaſt of wind, threw her into patucs 
and convulſions. Her health, and cven her underitand- 
ne, were viſibly hurt by this extreme impatience; and 
> ſtruck with a new apprehention leſt her perion; 
e by time, and blaſted by ſickneſs, thould prove 
diſagreeable to her future conſort. Her glaſs diſcovered 
do her how hagged ſhe was become; and when the re- 
marked the decay of her beauty, the knew not whether 
ſhe ought more tO delire or apprehend the arrival of 
Philip. At laſt came the moment lo impatiently ex- 
efted ; and news was brought the queen of Philip's 
rival ar Southampton on the 19th of July. A few 
days after they were married i Weitminſter ; and hav- 
ing made a pompous entry into London, where Philip 
dülplayed his wealth with great oſtentation *, the carried 
tim to Windſor, the palace in which they afterwards 
relided. g 

The queen ſon found that her huſband's ruling paſ- 
Gon was ambition; and that the only method of grati- 
fring him, and ſecuring his affections, was to render 
him maſter of England. She ſummoned a new parlia- 
ment, in hopes of finding them entirely compliant to her 
will: and that ſhe might acquire the greater auchority 
over them, ſhe imitated the precedent of the iormer 
reien, and wrote circular letters, in November, direct- 
ing a proper choice of members. The zeal of the ca- 
tholics, the influence of Spaniſh gold, the powers of pre- 
rogative, the diſcouragement of the gentry, particulariy 
of the proteſtants ; all theſe cauſes ſeconding the in- 
trigues of Gardiner, had procured her a houie of com- 
mons which was in a great meaſure to her ſatisfaction; 
and it was thought, from the diſpoſition of the nation, 
that ſhe might now ſafely omit, on her aſſembling the 
parliament, the title of ſupreme head of the church, 
though infeparably annexed by law to the crown of 
England. Cardinal Pole had arrived in Flanders, in- 
veſted with legantine powers from the pope : in order to 
prepare the way for his arrival in England, the parlia- 
ment paſſed an act reverſing the attainder, and reitoring 
his blood; and the queen, diſpenſing with the old ſta- 
tte of proviſors, granted him permiſſion to act as 
legate. The cardinal came over; and after being in- 
troduced to the king and queen, he invited the parlia- 
ment to reconcile themſelves and the kingdom to the 
2poltolic ſee, from which they had been ſo long and ſo 
unhappily divided. This meſſage was taken in good 
part; and both houſes voted an addreſs to Philip and 
Mary, acknowledging that they had been guilty of a 
molt horrible defection from the true church; profeſſing 


Spain, wii 
ing her that t 
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found that her ſubjects had entertained the greateſt averſion for 
tte event to which ſhe directed her fondeſt wiſhes, the made 
= 8 Engliſh nation the object of her reſentment. Strype. 
e. 
95 Philip's behaviour was ill calculated to remove the preju- 
ices which the Engliſh nation had entertained againſt him. 
© was diſtant and reſerved in his addreſs; took no notice of 
ehe of the moſt conſiderable noblemen; and ſo en- 
9 - * in form and ceremony, that he was in a man- 
xcceptable wie: but this circumſtance rendered him the more 
Wo 0 the queen, who deſired to have no company but 
en ra „ and who was impatient when ſhe met with any 
n ” her fondneſs, The ſhorteſt abſence gave her 
ID wu and when he ſhewed civilities to any other woman, 
1 not conceal her jealouſy and reſentment. 

oF 1 now obſerve, notwithſtanding the extreme 
8 re for and againſt popery, the object always 
eſtates: the * the nobility and gentry was their money and 
etz * were not brought to make theſe conceſhons in 
Nome, till they had received repeated aſſurances, 


Om the One -. 3 : g 
Which they Pe as well as from the queen, that the plunder 


quired ; had made on the ecclefiaſtics ſhould never be en- 
Wain es and that the abbey and church lands ſhould re- 
No x142"<lept poſſellors. But not truſting altogether 
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a ſincere repentance of their paſt tranſgreſſions; declar- 
ing their reſolution to repeal all laws enacted in preju- 
dice of the church of Rome; and praying their majef- 
ties, that ſince they were happily uninfected with that 
criminal ſchiſm, they would interceae with the. holy 
father for the abſolution and forgivencls of their penitent 
ſubjects. The requeſt was caſiiy granted. The legate; 
in the naine of his holineſs, gave the parliament and 
Kingdom abſolution, freed them from all cenfures, and 
received them into the boſom of the church F The 
pope, then Julius III. being informed of theſe tranſac- 
tions, fad; * That it was an unexampled inſtance of his 
telicity to receive thanks from the Engliſh for allowing 
them to do what he ought to give them thanks for per- 
forming.” "The parliament having tecured their own 
poſſeſſions, were more indificrent with regard to reli- 
gion, or even to the lives of their ſellow- citizens: they 
revived the old ſanguinary laws againſt heretics, which 
had been rejected in the former parliament : thev alſo 
enacted ſeveral ſtatutes againſt feditious words and ru- 
mours ; and they made it treaſon to imagine or attempt 
the death of Philip during his marriage with the queen. 
Each parliament hitherto had been induced to go a Rep 
farther than their predeccilors ; but non of them had 
entirely loſt all regard to national intcreſts. "their ha- 
tred againſt the Spaniards, as well as their ſuſpicion of 
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Philip's pretenſions, {till prevailed ; and though the 
queen attempted to get her huſband declared preſump- 
tive heir of the crown, and to have the adminiſtration 
put into his hands, the tailed in all her endeavours, and 
could not even procure the parhament's conf-nt to his 
coronation. All attempts to obtain ſubſidies from the 
commons, in order to ſupport the emperor in his war 
againſt France, proved fruitleſs : the utual animoſity 
and jealouſy of the Engliſh againſt that kingdom, ſeemed 
to have given place for the preſent to like paſſions 
againſt Spain. Philip endeavouring to court popularity, 
procured the releaſe of ſeveral priſoners of diſtinction; 
particularly lord Henry Dudley, Sir George Harper, 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Sir Edmund Warner, Sir 


William St. Lo, Sir Nicholas Arnold, Harrington, and 
Tremaine, who had been confined from the ſuſpicions 
or reſentment of the court. But nothing was mere 
agreeable to the nation than his proteCting the lady 
Elizabeth from the ſpite and malice of the queen, and 
reſtoring her to liberty T. The earl of Devonſhire alſo 
reaped ſome benefit from Philip's affectation of popula- 
rity, and recovered his liberty: but that nobleman, 
finding himſelf expoſed to ſuſpicion, begged permiſſion 
to travel; and he ſoon after died at Padua, from poi- 

ſon, as is pretended, given him by the Imperialiits 5. 
Mary was very deſirous of having iflue; and this 
made her fondly give credit to any appearance of preg- 
nancy; and when the legate was introduced to her, he 
fancied that ſhe felt the embryo ſtir in her womb ||. Her 
infant 


to theſe promiſes, the parliament took care in the law itſelf, by 
which they repealed the former ſtatutes enacted againſt the 
pope's authority, to inſert a clauſe, in which, beſides beſtow- 
ing validity on all marriages celebrated during the ſchiſm, and 
fixing the right of incumbents to their benefices, they gave ſe- 
curity to the poſſeſſors of church lands, and freed them from 
all danger of eccleſiaſtical cenſures. The convocation alfo, in 
order to remove apprehenſions on that head, were induced to 
preſent a petition to the ſame purpoſe ; and the legate, in his 
maſter's name, ratihed all theſe tranſactions, It now appeared 
that, notwithſtanding the efforts of the queen and king, the 
power of the papacy was cttectually ſuppreſſed in England, and 
invincible barriers fixed againſt its re-eſtabliſhment. 

This meaſure was not the effect of any generoſity in Phi- 
lip, a ſentiment of which he was wholly deſtitute; but of a re- 
fined policy, which made him foreſee, that if that princeſs 
were put to death, the next Jawful heir was the quzcen of 
Scots, whoſe ſucceſſion would for ever annex England to the 
crown of France, | 

$ He was the eleventh and laſt carl of Devonſhire of that 
noble family, one of the moſt illuſtrious in Europe. 

Her flatterers compared this motion of the infant to that of 
John the Baptiſt, who leaped in his mother's belly at the ſalu- 
tation of the Virgin, Diſpatches were immediately ſent to 
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infant proved only the commencement of a dropſy, 
which her diſordered ſtate of health had brought upon 
her. The belief, however, of her pregnancy was up- 
held with all poſſible care; and was one artifice by 
which Philip endeavoured to ſupport his authority in the 
kingdom. The parliament paſſed a law, in the begin- 
ning of 1555, which in caſe of the queen's demiſe, ap- 
pointed him protector during the minority; and the 
king and queen, finding they could obtain no further 
conceſſions, came unexpectedly to Weſtminſter and 
diſſolved them“. 

Gardiner, from his cautious and prudent conduct, 
met with great ſucceſs in governing the parliament, and 
engaging them to concur both in the Spaniſh match, 
and in the re- eſtabliſhment of the ancient religion, two 
points to which they bore an extreme averſion. This 
lo raiſed his character for wiſdom and policy, that his 
opinion was received as an oracle in the council; and 
his authority, as it was always great in his own party, 
no longer ſuffered any oppoſition or controul. Cardinal 
Pole himſelf, though more beloved on account of his 
virtue and candour, and though ſuperior in birth or 
ſtacion, had not equal weight in public dehberations ; 
and while his learning, piety, and humanity, were ex- 
tremely reſpected, he was repreſented more as a good 
man than a great miniſter. A very important queſtion 
was trequently debated before the queen and council by 
theſe two cccleſiaſtics; whether the laws lately revived 
againtt heretics ſhould be put in execution, or ſhould 
oniy be employed to reſtrain by terror che bold attempts 
of tlie zealots? Pole was very ſincere in his religious 
principles; and though his moderation had made him 
be ſuſpected at Rome of a tendency towards Lutheran- 
iini, he was ſeriouſly perſuaded of the catholic doctrines, 
and tliought that no conſideration of human policy ought 
ever to come in competition with ſuch important in- 
tereſts. Gardiner, on the contrary, had always made 
his religion ſublervient to his ſchemes of ſafety or ad- 
vancement; and by his unlimited complaiſance to 
Hcury, he had ſhewn, that had he not been puſhed to 
extremity under the late minority, he was ſufficiently 


bliihed theology. This was the well known character 
of theſe two great counſellors; yet ſuch is the preva- 
lence of temper above ſyſtem, that the benevolent diſ- 
poſition of Pole led him to adviſe a toleration of the he- 
retical tenets which he highly blamed ; while the ſevere 
manners of Gardiner inclined him to ſupport by perſe- 
cution that religion, which at the bottom he regarded 
with great indifference. This circumſtance of public 
conduct was of the higheſt importance; and from being 
the object of deuberation in the council, it ſoon became 
the ſubject of diſcourſe throughout the nation. The 
debates of the council relative to the toleration of pro- 
teſtaniſm being concluded, it was determined to let 
looſe the laws in their full vigour againſt the reformed 
religion; and England was ſoon filled with ſcenes of 
horror, which have ever ſince rendered the catholic 
religion the object of general deteſtation, and which 
prove, that no human depravity can equal revenge and 
cruelty covered with the mantle of religion! 

The perſecutors, to their eternal thame be it re— 
corded, began with Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul's, 
a man eminent in his party tor virtue as well as for 
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inform foreign courts of this event: orders were iſſued to give 
public thanks: great rejoicings were made: the family of the 
young prince was already ſettled; for the catholics held them- 
ſcives aflured that the child was to be a male: and Bonner, 
biſhop of London, made public prayers be ſaid, that Heaven 
would plcaſe to render him beautiful, vigorous, and witty, 
Bur the nation ſtill remained ſomewhat incredulous; and men 
were perſuaded that the queen laboured under infirmities which 
rendered her incapable of bearing children. 

There happened an incident this ſeſſion which muſt not 
be paſſed over in ſilence. deveral members of the lower houſe, 
diſſatisfied with the meaſures of the parliament, but finding 
themſclves unable to prevent them, made a ſeceſſion in order 
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learning. Gardiner's plan was firſt to attack me 

that character, whom he hoped terror would be rh 
ſubmiſſion, and whoſe example, either of p 
or recantation, would naturally have ir 
multicude : but he found a perſeverance 


nature, and of which all ages and all ſe 
leſs furniſh many examples. 


tations to compliance: he had a wife whom þ 
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: uniſhiment 
Muence on the 
and courage in 
Rogers, winch it may ſeem ſtrange to find in he 
do ne verthe. 
a a Rogers, beſide the care of 
his own preſervation, lay under other powerful temp. 
| e tender 
loved, and ten children; yet fuch was his ſerenity after 
his condemnation, that the jailors, it is faid, wa eq 1 2 
from ſlecp when the hour of his execution approache; 
He had deſired to ſee his wife before he died; but Gar 
diner told him, that he was a prieſt, and could nor 91 
ſibly have a wife; thus joining inſult to cruelty, } 
was burnt in Smithfield +. 
Hooper, bithop of Glouceſter, had been tried at tha 
ſame time with Rogers; but was ſent to his own tis: 
cele to be executed. This circumſtance was contrived 
to ſtrike the greater terror into his flock ; but it was x 
ſource of conſolation to Hooper, who rejoiced in giving 
teſtimony by his death to that doctrine which he ha for. 
merly preached among them. When he was tied to the 
ſtake, a ſtool was ſet before him, and the queen's par- 
don laid upon it, which it was ſtill in his power to wert 
by a recantation: but he ordered it to be removed; 
and cheerfully prepared himſelf for that dread:iul puniſh 
ment to which he was ſentenced. He ſuffered it in irs 
full ſeverity : the wind, which was violent, blew the 
flame of the reeds from his body: the faggors were 
green, and did not kindle ealy : all lis lower parts ver 
conſumed before his vitals were attacked: one of b. 
hands dropped off: with the other he continued to best: 
his breaſt ; he was heard to pray and exhort the people; 
till his tongue, {woln with the violence ot his agony, 
could no longer permit him utterance. He was thee 
quarters of an hour in torture, which he bore with in- 
flexible conſtancy 4. 

Sanders was burned at Coventry: a pardon was al 
offered him; but he rejected it, and embraced the ſake, 
laying, © Welcome the crots of Chriſt! welcome ever- 
laſting life!“ Taylor, parſon of Hadley, was punuhed 
by fire in that place, ſurrounded by his ancient friends 
and pariſhioners. When tied to the ſtake, he rehearſe! 
a pſalm in Engliſh : one of the guards ſtruck him in the 
mouth, and bade him ſpeak Latin: another, in a rage, 
gave him a blow on the head with his halbert, which 
put an end to his torments, | 

Philpot, archdeacon of Wincheſter, was ſo inflame? 
with zeal for orthodoxy, that having been engaged in 
diſpute with an Arian, he ſpit in his adverſary's tace, © 
ſhew the great deteſtation which he hat enterta e! 
againſt that ſpecies of herety. Ile aſterwards fate 2 
treatiſe to juſtify this unmannerly expreſſion of zeal : he 
ſaid; „ That he was led to it in order to relieve the t- 
row conceived from ſuch horrid blaſphemy, and to g- 
nify how uaworthy ſuch a miſereant was of being ad. 
mitted into the ſociety of any Christian F.“ Paupot 
was a proteſtant ; and falling now into the hands 0! 
people as zealous as himielt, but moe pwertul, he 
was condemned to the flames, and ſuſtfered at Simita- 
field . 

It is needleſs to be particular in enumerat 
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the houſe. For this inſtance of contumacy they were n 
in the King's Bench after the diflolution of parliament t 
them ſubmitted to the mercy of the court, and paid 21 E 
the reſt traverſed, and the queen died before the aa ve 
brought to an ifſue. 
+ Fox, vol. 111. p. 119. Burnet, vol. II. p. 382 

t Fox, vol. 111. p. 145, &c. Burnet, ol. 1. 
Heylin, p. 48, 49. Godwin, p. 349. a 
$ Strype, vol. III. p. 261, and Coll. No. 58. 
Hcre let us remark, that the crime for 
the proteſtants were condemned was, their refulal to won 
edge the real preſence. nly. expee* 
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Gardiner, who had v4 former 
| that a few examples would ſtrike a terror inte die ee 


to ſhew their diſapprobation, ang refufed any longer to attend 
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cas practiſed in England during the courſe of three 
. Theſe perſecurions laſted : the ſavage barbarity 
ww _ hand, and the patient conſtancy on the other, 
2 nie in all thoſe martyrdoms, that the narra- 
12 1 agrecable in itſelf, would never be reheved 
wo variety. Human nature appears not, on any 
3 {> deteſtable, and at the ſame time ſo abſurd, 
in thoſe religious perſecutions, which fink men below 
internal ſpirits in wickedneſs, and below the beaſts in 
bv. A few inſtances only may be worth preſerving, 
in order, If voſtible, to warn zealous bigots for ever to 
avoid fuck odious and ſuch fruitleſs barbarit. 
Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's, was burned in his own 
G ceſe; and his appeal to cardinal Pole was not attended 
to. Ridley, bithop of London, and Latimer, tormerly 
tikop of Worceſter, two prelates celebrated for learn- 
in. and virtuc, periſhed together in the tune flames at 
Oxtord, and ſupported each other's conſtancy by their 
mucual exhortations. Latimer, when tied to the ſtake, 
(alled to his companion, “ Be of gd cheer, brother, 
we ſhall this day Kindle ſuch a torch in ngland, as, 1 
truſt in God, ſhall never be extinguiſhed *, One Hun- 
ter, a young man of nineteen, an apprentice, having 
becn ſeduced by a prieſt into a diſputes, had unwarily 
deaied the real preſence. Senſible of his danger, he 
immediately abſcor . , but Bonner laying old of his 
father, threatened him with the greatei. ſcverities if he 
did not produce the young man to Y bis tri 
Hunter hearing of the vexatiuns t nis father wa: 
expoſed, voluntarily ſurrendered him ro Bonner, anc 
was condemned to ti flame , A Larharous Prclate. 
Thomas Hawkes, whe u con lus. ed to the ſtake, reed 
with his friends, that it he found the torture tere &, 
he would make them a ſign... co tac urpoſc in oe 
midſt of the flames. His zeal for tlie coal in „nich 
he ſuffered ſo ſupported him, tu he ſtretched out lis 


arms, the ſignal agreed on; and un tin poſture he ex- 


pred f. This example, with many ctirs of like con- 
ſtancy, encouraged multitudes not only to ſuiler, out cn 
to court and aſpire to martyrdom. And cofe of ric 
tender ſex, as they had commonly greater propenl: y co 
religion, produced many examples of the moſt intle xi- 
ble courage in ſuppor ing the profeFon of it againſt all 
the ſury of the perſecutors. One exccution in perticu- 
ar was attended with circumſtances which, even at chat 
ume, excited aſtoniſhment by reaſon of the unulual 
barbarity. A woman in Guernſey, being near the time 
of her labour when brought to the ſtake, was thrown 
into ſuch agitation by che torture that her belly burſt, 
and ſhe was delivered in the midft of the flames. One 
of the guards immeͤdiately ſnatched the iniant from the 
fre, and attenipted to fave it: but a magiſtrate on 
tne ſpot ordered it to be thrown back; being deter- 
mined, he ſaid, that nothing hond ſurvive which ſprang 
from ſo obſtinace and heretical a parent . The per- 
ons condemned to theſe puniſhments were not convic- 
Kt of teaching, or dogmatiſing, contrary to the eſta- 
Uhed religion : they were ſeized merely on ſuſpicion; 
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and articles being offered them to ſubſcribe, they were 
immediately, upon their refuſal, condemned to the 
flames F. Theſe inſtances of barbarity, fo unuſual in 
the nation, excited horror; the conſtancy of the mar- 
tyrs was the object of admiration; and as men have a 
principle of equity engraven on their minds, which even 
falſe religion is not able totally to obliterate, they were 
ſhocked to fee perſons of probity, of Honour, of pious 
diſpoſitions, expoled to puniſhments more ſevere than 
were inflicted on the greateſt ruffians for crimes ſubver- 
ſive of civil ſociety, To exterminate the whole pro- 
teſtant party was known to be impoſſible ; and nothing 
could appear more iniquitous, than to ſubject to torture 
the moſt conſcientious and courageous among them, and 
allow the cowards and hypocrites to eſcape. Each mar- 
yrdom, therefore, was equivalent to a hundred ſermons 
againtt popery ; and men either avoided ſuch horrid 
ſpectacles, or returned from them full of a violent, 
though ſecret indignation againſt the perſecutors. Re- 
peated orders were ſent from the council to quicken the 
dih1Zence of the m-giltrates in ſearching out heretics ; 
and in ſome places the gentry were conſtrained to coun- 
cnance by their preſence thoſe barbarous executions. 
1 hefe acts © 
nifh gevern Hit daily more odious; and Philip, ſenſi- 
ble of the Lancd which he incurred, endeavoured to re- 
move the rej ro2ch from himſelf by a very groſs artig ge: 
he ordered ius conieffor to deliver in his preſence, a ſer- 
10n in fuvour of toleration; a doctrine ſomewhat ex- 
magrd)s y in the month of a Spanith friar l. But the 
court inding that Bonner, however, ſhameleſs and ſa- 
vage, would not bear alone the whole infamy, ſoon 
threw off he maſk ; ana the unrelenting temper of tlie 
well as ot the king, appeared without con- 

ul. A ook! itep was even caken towards introducing 
che inquiſcion into England. As the biſhops* courts, 
thou extreme arbitrary, and not confined by any or- 
dinarv ſorms ot las, appeared not to be inveſted with 
1hvient power, a commiſſion was appointed, by au- 
-nority of the queen's prerogative, more effectually to 
cxtirpace hereſy. Twenty-one perſons were named; 
but any three were armed with the power of the hole“. 
Seme civil powers were alſo given the commiſſioners to 
punt vagabonds and quarrelſome perſons. To bring 
the methods of proceeding in England ſtili nearer to the 
practice of the inquiſition, letters were written to lord 
North, and others, enjoining them, “ To put to the 
torture ſuch obſtinate perſons as would not confeſs, and 
there to order them at their diſcretion ff.“ Secret 
{pres alſo and informers were employed, according to 
the pra'ntice of that 1n1quitous tribunal. Inſtructions 
were g:v-n to the juſtices of peace, © That they ſhould 
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call ſecretly before them one or wo honeſt perſons 
within their limits, or more at their diſcretion, and 
command them by oath, cr otherwiſe, that they ſhall 
lecretiy learn and fearch out ſuch perſons as thall cvil- 
benave tneinſetves in church, or idly, or thall deſpiſe 
openly by words, tne king's or queen's proceedings, or 
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ialſe rumours were publiſned among the ſubjets, and many 
heretical opinions were alſo ſpread among them, the commiſ- 
lioners were to inquire into thoſe, either by preſentments, by 
witnelles, or any other potitical way they could deviſe, and to 
ſearch alter all nereſies; the bringers in, the ſellers, the rea- 
ders of all heretical books: they were to examine and puniſh 
all mi{bchuaviours.or negligences in any church or chape! 3 and 
to try all prieſts that did not preach the ſacrament of the altar; 
all perſons that did not hear maſs, or come to their parich 
church to ſervice, that could not go in proceſſions, or did not 
take any holy bread or holy water: and if they found any that 
did Obſtinately perſiſt in fuch hereſies, they were to put them 
into the hands of their ordinaries, to be puniſhed according to 
the ſpiritual laws : giving the commiſſiongrs full power to pro- 
ceed as their diſeretions and conſciences ſhould direct them, and 
uſe all ſuch mans as they would invent for the ſearching ct the 
premiſes: enmpowe: ing them allo to call before them ſuch wit- 
Elles as they plealeil, and to force them to make an oath of 
ſuen things as might diſcover what they ſought after, Burnet; 
vol; II. Coll. 32. 
++ Burnes vol. IL. p. 243. 
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„iolence tended only to render the Spa- 
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go about to make any commotion, or tell any ſeditious 
tales or news. And allo that the fame perſons ſo to be 
appointed, ſhall declare to the ſame juſtices of peace the 
ill behaviour of lewd difordered perſons, whether it 
ſhall be for uſing unlawful games, and ſuch other light 
behaviour of ſuch ſuſpected perſons, and that the lame 
information ſhall be given ſecretly to the juſtices ; and 
the ſame juſtices ſhall call ſuch accuſed perſons before 
them, and examine them, without declaring by whom 
they were accuſed. And that the fame juſtices ſhall, 
upon their examination, puniſh the offenders according 
as their offences ſhall appear, upon the accuſcment and 
examination, by their difcretion, either by open puniſh- 
ment or by good abearing “. In ſome reſpects, this 
tyrannical edict even exceeded the oppreſſion of the in- 
quiſition, by introducing, into every part of govern- 
ment, the ſame iniquities which that tribunal practiſas 
for the extirpation of hereſy only. But the court had 
deviſed a more expeditious and ſummary method of 
ſupporting orthodoxy than even the inquiſition itſelt. 
They iflued a proclamation againſt books of herely, 
treaſon, and ſedition; and declared, "That whoſoever 
had any of theſe books, and did not preſently burn 
them, without reading them, or ſhewing them to any 
other perſon, ſhould be cfteemed rebels; and without 
any further delay be executed by martial law.“ We 
have thrown together almoſt all the proceedings againſt 
heretics, though carried on during a courle of three 
vears; that we may be obliged, as little as poſſible, to 
return to ſuch ſhocking violences and barbarities J. 
This mode of the burning of heretics was eſteemed a 
very natural way of reconciling the kingdom to the 
Wmih communion ; and little toll:citation was requiſite 
to engage the pope to receive the ſtrayed flock, from 
which his predeceſſors had reaped ſuch conſiderable 
profit. There was a ſolemn embaſiy ſent to Rome, 
conliſting of Sir Anthony Brown, created viſcount 
Montacute; the biſhop of Ely, and Sir Edward Crane; 
in order to carry the tubmiſſions of England, and beg to 
be re- admitted into the botom ot the catholic church. 
Paul IV. aſter a ſhort interval, now filled the papal 
chair; the molt haughty pontiff that during ſeveral ages 
had been raiſed to that dignity. He was oftended that 
Mary ſtill retained among her titles that of queen of 
Ireland; and he affirmed, that it belonged to hum alone, 
as he ſaw cauſe, cither to erect new kingdoms, or abo- 
liſh the old: but to avoid all diſputes with the new con- 
verts, he thought proper to erect Ireland into a king- 
dom, and he then admitted the title, as if it had been 
aſſumed from his conceſſion. This was a uſual artifice 
of the popes, to give allowance to what they could not 
prevent, and afterwards pretend that princes, while they 
exerciſed their own powers, were only acting by autho- 
rity from the papacy. And though Paul at nrit in- 
tended to oblive Mary formally to recede trom this title 
before he would beſtow it upon her; he found ic pru- 
dent to proceed in a leſs haughty manner, Another 
point in diſcuſſion between tae pope and the Engliſh 
ambaſſadors, was not fo eaſily terminated. Paul in- 
litted, „That the property and poſſeſſions of the church 
ſhould be reftored to the uttermoſt farthing : that what- 
ever belonged to God could never, by any law, be con- 
verted to profane uſes; and every perſon who detained 
ſich poſſetlions was in a ſtate of eternal damnation : 
tirat he would willingly, in conſideration of the humble 
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* Burnet, vol. 111. p. 246, 247. 

F Burnet, vol. II. p. 30g. Heylin, p. 79. 

1 lr is computed, that in that time two hundred and ſeventy- 
ſeven perſons were brought to the ſtake; beſides thoſe who 
were puſhed by impriſonment, fines, and confiſcations. 
Among thoſe who ſuffered by tire, were five biſhops, twenty- 
one clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, eighty-four tradefmen, 
one hundred hufbandmen, ſervants, and labourers, fifty-ftive 
wemen, and four children. "This perſevering cruelty appears 
aſtoniſhing ; yet it is much interior to what has been practiſed 
in ather countries. A great author, (Father Paul, lib. v.) 
computes, that in the Netherlands alone, from the time that 
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tubmiſſions of the Engliſh, make them a 
thieſe ecclefialtical revenues; but ſuch a conc 
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ture happineſs : that if they would truly ſhew rk 
picty, they muſt reitore all the privileges polar 
ments of the Romith church, and Peter's pence ee 
the reſt ; nor could they expect that this apultic * 
open to them the gates of paradiſe, while they detained 
from him his patrin:cny on earth.” Theic carne remur 
{rances being trantmitted to England, though they 4 
little influence off the nation, operated powertu!ly <A 
queen ; Who was determined, in order to eale her C 1 
ſcience, to reſtore all the cliurch lands whick were bil 
in the poſſeſſion If the crown : and the more to A 
her zeal, ſhe erected anew ſome convents and nion. 
ries, notwithſtanding the poverty of the exc 
When this mealure was debated in council, ſome mem 
bers objected, © I hat if ſuch a conſiderable part vt n 
revenue were dilmembered, the dignity of tc cr 
would fall to decay; but the queen replied, that {he 
preferred the ſalvation of her ſoul to ten ſuch kinauns 
as England.” Theſe imprudent matures Mou 18 
probably have taken place ſo eaſily, had it not beets tur 
the death of Gardiner, which happened about tlus tune: 
the great ſeal was given to Heathe, archbiinup of 
York ; that an eccleſiaſtic might [ill be polièiſed of char 
high office, and be better enabled Ly his aud, ig 
forward the perſecutions againit thole of the reforucd 
religion. 
Ihe perſecutions on account of religion were become 
very odious to the nation; and che cttects ot the public 
diſcontent appeared in the new parliameit ſummoncd t9 
meet at Weilminiter on the 21ſt of October. A bil 
was paſted, reſtoring to the church the tens and fuit- 
fruits and all the 1unpropriatiuns Which reuaited du we 
hands of the crown; but though this matter directly 
concerned none but the queen heiicit, great oppoliten 
was made to the bill in the houle of commouis, an 
application being made for a ſubſidy during two yeay, 
and for two tiiccenchs, the latter wa. retuiced by tua 
commons; and many members ſaid, That whit the 
crown was thus de ſpoiling itſelf of its revenue, it was n 
vain. to beſtow riches upon it.“ The pariyaincic c- 
jected a bill for obliging the exlies to return under Cct- 
tain penalties, and another for incapacicating uch 28 
were remils in the proſecution of herely from betty 
juſtices of peace, Ihe queen finding that the commoti 
were not entirely devoted to her intereſts, thouglit pro- 
per to diflolye the parliament on the gth of Decent 
following. Mary was now greatly allronted and de- 
jecte4 on account of her huſband's abſence , and te 
gave vent to her ſpleen, by daily enforcing the perice- 
tions againſt the proteſtants, and even by expreliion> 0 
rage againſt all her ſubjects; by whom the knew dt 
ſell to be hatcd, and whoſe oppoſition, in retuling 4 
entire compliance with Philip, was the cauſe, ſhe be 
licved, why he had alienated his affections from I 
and afforded her ſo little of his company. The 4848 Ke 
turn her love met with, the more it inc: caſed, and lle 
paſſed more of her time in ſolitude, v here mne 5 
vent to her paſſion, either in tears, or in Wing 65 
epiſtles to Philip, who ſchlom returned her any amd, 
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and ſcarcely deigned to pretend any ſentimeut of love 
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the edict of Charles V. was promulgated againſt th — 
cc Duty 


there had been fifty thouſand pertons hanged, behca e 
alive, or buriit, on account of religion; and that in þ rauce T , 
number had alſo been conſiderable, Yet in both counted” ſtanc 
the fame author ſubjoins, the progreſs of tg new obe 1 ſell. e 
ſtead of being checked, was rather forwarded by theſe. eloy; 
cutions. i had e 
$ Philip, becoming tired of his queen's i ered 
aad jealouly, and tinving his authority CXtFe Uopn 
England, had laid hold of the firtt opporcunity ; 


and had gone over the laſt ſummer to the emperdi u 
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c oratitude towards her. 
gr ore 3 which ſhe attended, was the extorting of 
pn her people, in order to ſatisfy her demands; 
oy 64 arliament had granted her but a ſcanty ſup- 
and rs. recourſe to expedients very violent and 
Py on She levied a loan of ſixty thouſand pounds 
"nd perſons, of whoſe compliance, either 
on Hebes of their riches or their affections to her, ſhe 
held herſelt heſt aſſured: but that ſum not ſufficing, ſhe 
caſted a gene ral loan on every one who poſſe ſſed twenty 
"nds 2 Fear. This impoſition lay heavy on the gen- 
=y who were obliged many of them to retrench their 
4 e and diſmiſs their ſervants, in order to enable 
them to comply with her demands: and as theſe ſer ; 
vants, accuſtomed to idleneſs, and having no means of 
ſubliſtence, commonly betook themiclves to theft and 
bhery, the queen publiſhed a proclamation, by which 
the obliged their former maſters to take them back to 
* ſervice. She levied ſixty thouſand marks on ſeven 
mouſand yeomen, who had not Contributed to the for- 
mer loan; and ſhe exacted thirty-{1x thouſand pounds 
more from the merchants. In order to en gage ſome 
Londoners to comply more willingly with her multiplied 
extortions, ſhe paſſed an edict, prohibiting for tour 
months the exporting of any Englith cloth or kerſey to 
the Netherlands ; an expedient which procured a good 
market for ſuch as had already lent any quantity of cloth 
hither, Her rapaciouſneſs engaged her to give endleſs 
diſturbance and interruption to commerce. The Eng- 
ich company ſcrtled in Antwerp, having retufed her a 
lozn of forty thoutand pounds, the diſſembled her re- 
ſarment till ſe found that they had bought and ſhipped 
great quantities of cloth tor Antwerp fair, which was 
approaching: ſhe then laid an embargo on the ſhips, 
and obliged the merchants to grant her a loan of the 
forty thouſand pounds at firſt demanded, to engage for 
the payment of twenty thouſand pounds more at a li- 
mited time, and to ſubmit to an arbitrary impoſition of 
twenty ſhillings on each piece. Some time aſter ſhe 
was informed, that the Italian merchants had ſhipped 
above forty thouſand pieces of cloth tor the Levant, for 
which they were to pay her a crown a-piece, the uſual 
{mpoſition : ſhe ſtruck a bargain with the merchant ad- 
venturers in London ; prohibited the foreigners from 
making any exportation; and received irom the Engliſh 
merchants, in conſideration of this iniquity, the ſum of 
hity thouſand pounds, and an impoſition of tour crowns 
on each piece of cloth which they ſhould export. She 
attempted to borrow great ſums abroad; but her credit 
was ſo low, that though {he offered fourteen per cent. to 
the city of Antwerp for a loan of thirty thouſand pounds, 
ne could not obtain it, till the compelled the city of 
London to be ſurety for her. All theſe violent expe- 
dients were employed, while ſhe herſelf was in profound 
Peace with all the world, and had viſibly no occaſion for 
money but to ſupply the demands of a huſband, who 
Eave attention only to his convenience, and ſhewed him- 
«ll entirely indifferent about the intereſts of his queen, 
or the welfare of her nation. 
Philip was now become maſter of all the wealth of 
the new world, and of the richeſt and moſt extenſive 
commons in Europe, by the voluntary reſignation of the 
emperor Charles V. who, though {till in the vigour of 
age, had taken a diſguſt to the world, and was deter- 
mak to ſcek, in the "tranquillity of retreat, for that 
*pnels which he had in vain purſued amidſt the tu- 
mts of war, and the reſtleſs projects oi ambition. He 
the ſtares of the Low Countries on the 25th 
> and, ſeating himſelf on the throne ſor the 
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[ huan, lib. xvi. c. 20. 


Mtg tran his reſolution with inflexible con- 
8 ng umſelt up in his retreat, he exerted ſuch 
enquiry beiter reſtrained even his curioſity from any 
had entirety bande 1 tranſactions of the world, which he 
reed a provent. my . He is even ſaid to have here diſco- 
dropped hint pul 0 the new doctrines ; and to have frequently 

» UNS unexpected alteration in his ſentiments. 
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laſt time, explained to his ſubjects the reaſons of his 
reſignation, abſolved them from all oaths of allegiance, 
and, evolving his authority on Philip, told him, that 
his paternal tenderneſs made him weep, when he re- 
flected on the burden which he impoſed upon him “. 
He inculcated on him the great and only duty of a 
prince, tne ſtndy of his prople's happineſs ; and repre- 
ſented how much preferable it was to govern by affec- 
tion, rather than by fear, the nations lubje&ted to his 
dominion. The cool reflections of age now diſcovered 
to him the emprineſs of his former purſuits ; and he found 
that the vain ſchemes of extending his empire had been 
the lource of endleſs oppoſition and difappointment, and 
kept himſelf, his neighbours, and his ſubjects, in per- 
petual inquietude, and had fruſtrated the ſole end of 
government, the felicity of the nations committed to his 
care ; an object which meets with leſs oppoſition, and 
which, if ſteacily puriued, can alone convey a laſting 
and ſolid ſatisfaction. A few months after, in the be- 
ginning of 1556, he reigned to Philip his other domi- 
nions: and, embarking on board a fleet, ſailed to Spain, 
and took his journey to St. Juſt, a monaſtery in Eſtre- 
madura, which, being ſituated in a happy climate, and 
amidſt the greateſt beauties of nature, he had choſen for 
the place of his retreat. When he arrived at Burgos 
he found, by the thinneſs of his court, and the ne gli- 
gent attendance of the Spaniſhi grandees, that he was no 
longer emperor; and though this obſervation might 
convince him {till more of the vanity of the world, and 
make him more heartily deſpiſe what he had renounced, 
he ſighed to find that all former adulation and obeiſance 
had bcen paid to his fortune, and not to his perſon g. 
This year an act of barbarity was exerciſed in Eng- 
land, which, added to many other inſtances of the ſame 
kind, tended to render the government extremely un- 
popular. Cranmer had long been detained priſoner ; 
but the queen now determined to bring him to puniſh- 
ment; and, in order the more fully to ſatiate her ven- 
geance, ſhe reſolved to puniſh him for hereſy, rather 
than for trealon. He was cited by the pope to ſtand 
his trial at Rome ; and though he was known to be kept 
in cloſe cuſtody at Oxtord, he was, upon his not ap- 
pearing, condemned as contumacious. Bonner, biſhop 
of London, and Thirleby, of Ely, were ſent to degrade 
him, and the former executed the melancholy ceremony 
with all the joy and exultation which ſuited his ſavage 
nature. The implacable ſpirit of the queen, not ſatis- 
fed with the eternal damnation of Crantner, which ſhe 
believed inevitable, and with the execution of that dread- 
ful ſentence to which he was condemned, prompted her 
alſo to ſeek the ruin of his honour, and the infamy of 
his name. Perſons were employed to attack him, not 
in the way of diſputation, againſt which he was ſuffi- 
ciently armed, but by flattery, inſinuation, and addreſs ; 
by repreſenting, the dignities to which his character ſtill 
entitled him, if he would merit them by a recantation; 
by giving hopes of long enjoying thoſe powerful friends, 
whom his beneficent diſpoſition had attached to him 
during the courſe of his profperity. Overcome by the 
fond love of life, territed by the proſpect of thoſe 
tortures Whick awaited him, he allowed, in an un- 
guarded hour, the ſentiments of nature to prevail over 
his reſolution, and he agreed to ſubſcribe the doctrines 
of the papal tupremacy, an of the real preſence. The 
court, equaily perhdious and cruel, were determined 
that this recantation thould avail him nothing; and they 
ſent orders chat he ſhould be required to acknowledge 
his errors in church betore the whole people, and that 
he ſhould thence be carried immediately to execution, 
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Having amuſed himſelf with the conſtruction of clocks and 
watches, he thence remarked how impracticable the object 
was in which he had ſo much employed himſelf during his 
grandeur ; and how impoltible that he, who never could frame 
two machines that would go exactly alike, could ever be able 
to make all mankind concur in the fame belief and opinions 
He ſurvived his retreat two years. 
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This happened on the 21ſt of March. Cranmer, whe- 
ther that he had fecret intimation of their deſign, or 
had repenced of his weaknels, ſurprized the audience by 
a contrary declaration. He ſaid, that he was well ap- 
rized of the obedie ce which he owed to his ſovereign 
and the laws ; but this duty extended no farther than to 
fubmit patiently to their commands, and to bear, with- 
out reſiſtance, whatever hardſbips they ſhould impoſe 
upon him: that a ſuperior duty, the duty which he 
owed to his Maker, obliged him to ſpeak truth on all 
occaſions, and not to relinquil h, by a baſe denial, the 
holy doctrine which the Supreme Being had revealed to 
mankind : that there was one mitcarriage in his hfe, of 
which, above all others, he leverely repented ; the in- 
fincere declaration of faith to which he had the weakneſs 
to conſent, and which the fear of death alone had ex- 
torted from him : that he took this opportunity of aton- 
ing for his error, by a ſincere and open recantation ; and 
was willing to ſeal, with his blood, that doctrine which 
he firmly believed to be communicated from Heaven : 
and that, as his hand had erred by betraying his heart, 
it ſhould firſt be puniſhed, by a ſevere but juſt doom, 
and ſhould firſt pay the forfeit of its offences. He wa 
thence led to the ſtake, amidſt the inſults of the catho- 
lics ; and having now ſummoned up all the force of his 
mind, he bore their ſcorn, as well as the torture of his 
puniſhment, with ſingular fortitude. He ſtretched out 
his hand, and, without betraying, either by his counte- 
nance or motions, the leaſt ſign of weakneſs, or even of 
feeling, he held it in the flames till it was entirely con- 
ſumed. His thoughts ſeemed wholly occupied with re- 
fections on his former fault, and he called aloud ſeveral 
times, © This hand has offended.” Satisfied with that 
atonement, he then dilcovered a ſercnity in his counte- 
nance ; and when the fire attacked his body, he ſeemed 
to be quite inſenſible of his outward ſufferings, and, by 
the force of hope and refolution, to have collected his 
mind altogether within itelt, and to repel the fury of 
the flames 

Some time aſter Cranmer's death cardinal Pole, who 
had taken prieſt's orders, was inſtalled in the fee of 
Canterbury ; and was thus, by this office, as well as by 
his commiſſion of legate, placed at the head of the 
church of England. Bur though he was averſe to all 
fanginnary methods of converting heretics, and deemed 
the reformation of the clergy the more eftectual, as the 
more laudable expedient ior that purpoſe ; he found his 
authority too weak to oppoſe the barbarous diſpoſition 
of the queen and her counſellors, He himſelf had been 
ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm; and as Paul, the reigning 
pontiff, was a furious perlecutor, and his perſonal ene- 
my, he was prompted, by the modeſty of his diſpoſition, 
to reſerve his credit for other occaſions, in which he 
had a greater probability of ſucceſs. 

The queen was now anxious to engage the nation in 
the war which was kindled between Irance and Spain; 
and cardinal Pole, with fome other counſellors, openly 
and zealoufly oppoſed this meaſure in 1557. Philip 
had previoully come to London in order to urge the 
queen to the undertaking, and to ſupport his partizans. 
He told the queen, that if he were not gratiſied in fo 
reaſonable a requeſt, he never more would ſet foot in 
England. This declaration extremely heightened her 
zeal for promoting his intereſts, and overcoming the in- 
flexibility of her council, After employing other me- 
naces of a more violent nature, ſhe threatened to diſmiſs 
all of. them, and to appoint counſellors more obſequious; 
yet could the not procure a vote for declaring war with 
France. At length, one Stafford and ſome other con- 
ſpirators were detected in a deſign of ſurprizing Scar- 
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* Tt is pretended, that after his body was conſumed, his 
heart was found intire and untouched amidſt the aſhes; an 
event which, as it was the emblem of his conſtancy, was 
fondly believed by the zealous proteſtants. He was undoubt- 
edly a man of merit; poſſeſſed of learning and capacity, and 
zdorned with candour, fincerity, and benehcence, and all thoſe 
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borough ; and a confeſſion being extorted fron 
that they had been encouraged by Henry int "0 from te ", 
the queen 8 *mportuntty D revailed; ; and it Was Fel, 2 
mine d to make this act of hoſtility, with others of a 
ſecret and doubtful nature, the ground of the A 
War was accordingly declared againſt France 
parations were every where made for mal: ng a 
on that kingdom. The queen now got + gcthe : 
conſiderable fleet, Which ſhe could not vict al by 
of the dearneſs of proviſions ; but by an act of to. 
ſhe ſeized all the corn ſhe could find in abe Ms, 
Norfolk, without paying any price to the owner, 
various acts of arbitrary power ſhe levicd an arm. 
ten thouſand men, which ſhe ſent over to the ho 
Countries, under the command of the ex; 1 of Pom. 
broke. Meanwhile, in order to prevent ar diſturb. 
ance at home, many of the moſt conſider: be gener 
were thrown into the Tower; and le they ſhows b. 
known, the Spaniſh practice was followed: they 
were carried thither in the night-time, or were 
winked and muffled by the guards to whoſe care: 
were entruſted in their way to that priſon. 
The king of Spain had aſſembſed an arm y wo 
after the junction of the Engliſh, amounted to a 
ſixty thouſand men, conduc! ted by Philibert t, duke of 
Savoy, one of the greateſt captains of the age. The 
conſtable, Montmore ncy, who Command at e Frend 
army, had not half the number to oppoſe t to him. 
duke of Savoy, after menacing Marie ourgh | 
Rocroy, ſuddenly ſat down before St. Qui natin; and as 
the place was weak, and ill provide d with a garriſon, he 
expected in a few days to become maſter of i Bar t 
admiral Coligny, governor ol the province, t ink ing his 
honour intereſted to fave ſo important a fortreſs, threy 
himſett into St. Quintin, with ſome troops of 1 rench 
and Scottiſh genſdarmery; and by his exhortations and 
exaniple animated the ſoldiers to a vigorous defence, 
He diſpatched a meſſenger to his uncle  Montm rency, 
on the 10th of Auguſt, deſiring a ſupply of men; and 
the conſtable ap ;proached the place with his whole army, 
in order to facilitate the entry of theſe ſuccours. But 
the duke of Savoy, falling on the reinforcement, did 
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got into the place, He next made an attack on the 
French army, and put them to total rout, killing four 
thouſand men, and diſperſing the remainder. 
unfortunate action many of the chief nobility of France 
were either ſlain or taken priſoners ; among the latter 
was the old conſtable himſelf, who, figh ting val, 
and reſolute to die rather than ſurvive "his defeat, was 
ſurrounded by the enemy, and thus fell alive into ther 
hands. The whole kingdom of France was thrown in- 
to conſternation : Paris was attempted to be fo! den in 
a hurry; and had the Spaniards preſently marched thi- 
ther, it could not have failed to fall into their hands. 
Bur Philip was of a cautious temper ; and he determined 
frſt to take St. Quintin, in order to {ecure a comm 
nication with his own dominions. A very little time, ji 
was expected, would finiſh this enterprize ; ; but tie 
bravery of Coligny {till prolonged the ſiege ſeventeen 
days, which proved the ſafety of France. Some troops 
were levied and aflembled. Couriers were {ent to 1 th 
call the duke of Guiſe and his army from Italy: and“ Ne 
French, having recovered from their firſt panic, _ 
themſelves in a Þoſture of e Philip, alter uli 
Ham and Catelet, found the ſeaſon ſo for advanced, th rn ar 
he could attempt no other ene rize: he broke « Av W! 
camp, and retired to winter-quarters. But the Abt 
activity of Guiſe, not ſatisfied with ſecuring the frontiers, 7 
yy» i a nan endel- 
prompted him, in the depth of winter, to lat 


— — 
virtues which were fitted to render him uſcfu! and amines 
ſociety, His moral qualities procured him —_— 85 ofthe 
and the courage of his martyrdom, though he fel A of tie 
rigid inflexibility obſerved in many, made him the hero 
proteltant party. 
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„ which France during her greateſt ſucceſſes had 
$306 = irded as impracticable, and had never thought 
__— Calais was in that age deemed an im- 
and as it was known to be the fa- 
of the £02112 nation, by wiom it could eafily 
rad, the recovery Of that place by France was 
be - ge ith totally deſperate, But Coligny had re- 
| ar 25 the town of Calais was furrounded with 

vhich, during the Witter, were Impatllable, ex- 

te erded by two caſcles, St. Agatha, 
* ih were of late 
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and to recall tem dn If rg, at mp r aug they 
ded their attendance ieccfiary. On this citcum- 
ſtance he had founded che dcin of making al Iuduen 
attack on Calais; lie had caule the place to be ſecretly 
viewed by ſome eng1nes rs; and a plan of the V hole 
enterprize being found among his Papers, it ters ed, 
tough he humielt was made] ener on che tak ing of 
St. Quintin, 0 ſuggeſt the pl ECL of that undertaking, 
and to direct the meaſures Of tic duke of Guiſc. Se 
vera] bodies of troops deiiled tos arus the frontiers on 
various Pretences z an the whole being luddenty allem- 
bled, formed an army, wid! Inch Guile mage an un- 
expected march towards Calais in the beginning of 
1553, At che fame time a gicat number of Fiench 
ſhips, being ordered into the Channel, under colour of 
crifing on the Engilih, conpoſed a fleet which made 
an attack by fea on the tortifications. 1 he Frencu al- 
ſzulted St. Agatha with three: thouſand harquebuiters ; 
and the garrilon, though they wade a vigoriuus deicnce, 
were ſoon obliged to abandon the place, and retreat to 
Newnam bridge. The { ege of this latter place was 
immediately undertaken, and at che fame time die feet 
battered the riſbank, which guarded the entrance of the 
harbour; and both theie caltles emed expoſed to im- 
minent danger. The governor, lord Wentworth, was 
2 brave officer ; but finding that the greater part of his 
weak garriſon was incloſed in the caſtle of Newnam 
bridge and the riſbank, he ordered them to capitulate, 
and to join him in Calais, which without their aſßſtance 
he was unable to defend. The garriſon of Newnam 
bridge was ſo happy as to effect this purpoſe ; but that 
of the riſbank could not obtain ſuch tavourable condi- 
tions, and were obliged to ſurrender at di{cretion.. The 
duke of Guiſe, now holding Calais blockaded by ſca 
and land, thought himſelf ſecure of ſucceeding in his 
enterprize, but in order to prevent all accident, he de- 
layed not a moment the attack of the place. He planted 
his batteries againſt the caſtle, where he made a large 
breach; and having ordered Andelot, Coligny's bro- 
ther, to drain the foſſce, he commanded an aflaulr, 
which ſucceeded ; and the French made a lodgement in 
the caſtle, On the night following, Wentworth at- 
tempted to recover this poſt ; but having loſt two hun- 
cred men in a furious attack which he made upon it, he 
ound his garriſon ſo weak, that he was obliged to capi- 
late, Ham and Guiſnes fell ſoon after“. The Scots 

ding their ancient allies, the French, thus ſucceſsful, 
began to move on the borders of England. Hereupon 
the Engliſh began to murmur ; and the queen became 
neceſſirared to defend the kingdom, rather than to think 
ot foreign conqueſts, 

After the peace, which took place between Scotland 
and England, in conſequence of king Edward's treaty 
with Henry, the queen-dowager, on pretence of viſit- 
ing her daughter and her relations, made a journey to 
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8 the duke of Guiſe in eight days, during the depth 
coſt Ed 75 made himſelf maſter of this ſtrong fortreſs, that had 
e 2 a ſiege of cleven months, at the head of a nu- 
battle os oe which had that very year been victorious in the 
years; a; + J The Engliſh had held it above two hundred 
Was ere It gave them an eaſy entrance into France, it 
wn: 7 as the moſt important poſſeſſion belonging to the 

* q) e the French was extreme, as well as the 
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France, and ſue carried along with her the earls of 
Huntley, Sutherland, Mariſchal, and many of the prin- 
cipal- nobility. Her ſecret deſign was, to take mea- 
ſures for engaging the earl of Arran to reſign to her the 
government of the kingdom ; and as her brothers, the 
duke of Guiſe, the cardinal. of Lorraine, and the duke 
of Aumale, had uncontrolled influence in the court of 
France, ſhe caſily perſuaded Henry, and by his autho- 
rity, the Scorttith nobles, to enter into her meaſures. 
Having allo gained Carnegy, of Kinnaird ; Panter, 
bilbop of Roſs; and Gavin Hamilton; commendator cf 
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ſuaded him, by their means, to conſent to this reſigna- 

tion, and when every thing was red for her 

purpoſe, ſhe took a journey to Scotland, and paſſed 
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| eceived 
her with refpe& and civility ; though he attempted to 
renew the old treaty for his marriage with her daughter. 
When the queen-dowager arrived in Scotland, ſhe found 
the governor very unwilling to fulhl his engagements 
and it was not till after many delays, that he could b 
pe: ſuaded to reſign his autliority. But finding that the 
majority of the young princeſs was approaching, and 
that the queen-dowager had gained the aſixctions of all 
the principal nob!lity, he thought it more prudent to 
ſubmit; and having ſtipulated that he ſhould be declared 
next heir to the crown, 


z 


and ſhould be freed from giving 
any account of his paſt adminiſtration, he placed her in 
poſſeſſion of the power ; and trom that time, April 12, 
1554, ſhe affumed the name of regent. D'Oiſel, a 
Frenchman, celebrated for his capacity, had attended 
her as ambaſſador from Henry, but in reality to aſſiſt 
her with his counſals in fo delicate an undertaking as the 
adminiſtration of Scotland; and this man had formed a 
ſcheme for laying a general tax on the kingdom, in or- 
der to ſupport a ſtanding military force, which might at 
once repel the inroads of foreign enemies, and check 
the turbulence ot the Scottiſh nobles. But though ſome 
of the courtiers were gained over to this project, it gave 
great and general dilcontent to the nation; and the qucen- 
regent, after ingenuouſly coniefing that it would prove 
perniciovs to the Kingdom, had the prudence to defiſt 
from it, and to truſt entirely for her ſccurity to the 
good-will and affections of her ſubjects. This laudable 
purpoſe ſcemed to be the chief object of her adlmini[< 


tration; yet was ſhe ſometimes drawn {rom it by her 
connections with France, and by the influence which ber 


brothers had acquired over her. Waen Mary com- 
menced hoſtilities againſt that kingdom, Henry required 


the queen-regent to take part in the quarrel; and ſhe- 


ſummoned a convention of ſtates at Nes bottle, and re- 
queited them to concur in a declaration of wer againſt 
England. The Scottiſh nobles, who were become as 
jealous of the French, as the Engliih were of Spaniſh 
influence, refuſed their aſſent, and the queen was bliged 
to have recourle to ſtratagem, in order to effect her 
purpoſe. She ordered D' Oiſel to begin ſome ſordifi- 
cations at Eymouth, a place which had been diſman— 
tled by the laſt creaty with Edward; and when the gar- 
riſon of Berwick, as ſhe forelaw, made an inroad to 
prevent the undertaking, ſhe effectually employed this 
pretence to inflame the Scottiſh nation, and to engage 
them in hoſtilities againſt England. The enterprizes, 
however, of the Scots, proceeded no farther than ſome 
inroads on the borders: when D'Oiſel, of himſelt, con- 
ducted artillery and troops to beſiege the caſtle of 
Werke, he was recalled, and ſharply rebuked by the 
council. In order to connect Scotland more cloſcly 
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glory acquired by Guiſe, who, at the time when all Europe 
imagined France to be funk by the untortunate battle of St. 
Quintin, had, in oppoſition to the Engliſh, and their allies, 
the Spaniards, acquired poſſeſſion of a place wiuch no former 
king of France, even during the diftractions of the civil wars 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, had ever ventured 
to attempt. 
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with France, and to increaſe the influence of the latter 
kingdom, it was thought proper by Henry to celebrate 
the marriage between the young queen and the dauphin; 
and a deputation was ſent by the Scottiſh parliament to 
aſſiſt at the ceremony, and ſettle the terms of the contract. 

The cloſe alliance between France and Scotland 
threatened very nearly the repoſe and ſecurity of Mary; 
and it was foreſeen, that though the factions and diſor- 
ders which might naturally be expected in the Scottiſh 
government, during the abſence of the ſovereign, would 
make its power leſs formidable, that kingdom would at 
leaſt afford to the French a means of invading England. 
The queen therefore found it neceſſary, on the 20th of 
January, 1558, to ſummon a parliament, and to de- 
mand of them ſome ſupplies to her exhauſted exchequer. 
The commons voted, beſides a fifteenth, a ſubſidy of 
four ſhillings in the pound on land, and two ſhillings and 
eight-pence on goods. The clergy granted eight ſhil- 
lings in the pound, payable, as was allo the ſubſidy of 
the laity, in four years by equal portions. The parlia- 
ment alſo paſſed an act, confirming all the fales and 
grants of crown lands, which either were already made 
by the queen, or ſhould be made during the ſeven en- 
ſuing years. It was ealy to foreſce, that in Mary's pre- 
ſent diſpoſition and ſituation, this power would be fol- 
lowed by a great alienation of the royal demeſnes ; and 
nothing could be more contrary to the principles of 
good government, than to eſtablith a prince with very 
extenſive authority, yet permit him to be reduced to 
beggary. This act met with oppoſition in the houle 
of commons *. | 

The people of England, during this whole reign, 
were under great apprehenſions with regard not only to 
the ſucceſſion, but the lite of the lady Elizabeth. The 
violent hatred which the queen bore to her broke out 
on every occaſion ; and it required all the authority of 
Philip, as well as her own great prudence, to prevent 
the fatal effects of it. The princeſs retired into the 
the country ; and knowing that ſhe was ſurrounded with 
ſpies, ſhe paſſed her time wholly in reading and ſtudy, 
intermeddled in no buſineſs, and ſaw very little com- 
pany. While ſhe remained in this ſituation, which for 
the preſent was melancholy, but which prepared her 
mind for thoſe great actions, by which her life was at- 
terwards ſo much diſtinguithed ; propoſals of marriage 
were made to her by the Swedith ambaſſador in his 
maſter's name. As her firſt queſtion was, whether the 
queen had been informed of theſe propoſals ? the ambal- 
ſador told her, that his matter thought, as he was a gen- 
tleman, it was his duty firſt to make his addreſſes to 
herſelf; and having obtained her content, he would 
next, as a king, apply to her ſiſter. But the princels 


would allow him to proceed no farther ; and the queen, - 


after thanking her for this inſtance of duty, deſired to 
know how ſhe ſtood effected to the Swedith propolals. 
Elizabeth, though expoicd to many prelent dangers and 
mortifications, had the magnanimity to reſerve herſelf 
for better fortune; and ihe covered her refuſal with 
profeſſions of a paſſionate attachment to a ſingle lite, 
which, the ſaid, {he infinitely preferred before any other. 
The princeſs ſhewed like prudence 1n concealing her 
ſentiments of religion, 1n complying with the preſent 
modes of worſhip, and in cluding all queſtions with re- 
gard to that delicate ſubject f. 

The ſupply granted by parliament enabled the queen 
to fit out a flect of a hundred and forty ſail, which, be- 
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* One Copley expreſſed his fears leſt the queen, under co- 
lour of the power there granted, might alter the ſucceſſion, 
and alienate tae crown from the Jawtul heir: but his words 
were thought irreverent to her majeſty: he was committed to 
the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms; and though he expreſſed 
forrow for his oftence, he was not relcaſed till the queen was 
applied to for his pardon. 

The common net at that time, ſays Sir Richard Baker, 
for catching of proteſtants, was the doctrine of the real pre- 
fence; and this net was uſed to catch the lady Elizabeth: for 
Veing afled one ume, what the thought of tue words of Chriſt, 
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but count Egmont coming upon him with a ſux 


did fuch execution by their artillery, that they put them 


ing joined by thirty Flemiſh ſhips, and carriage 
thouſand land forces on board, was ſent to EW og. hy 
tempt on the coaſt of Brittany. The fleet was _— 
manded by lord Clinton ; the land forces by the ta re 
Huntingdoa and Rutland. But the pen > 
the fleet and army was fo dilatory, that the ak a 
intelligence of the deſign, and were Prepared 0 15 80* 
them. The Engliſh found Breſt well guarded ; ſo eas 
attempt on that place was impracticable; but linkin p, 
Conquet, they plundered and burnt the town, RET 2 
acljacent villages, and were proceeding to 85 ON 
greater diſorders, when Kerſimon, a Breton cen] I 
at the head of ſome militia, fell upon them Not © 
the rout, and drove them to their ſhips with conſider. 

ble Joſs. But a ſmall ſquadron of ten Engliſh ſhips hag 
an opportunity of amply revenging this diſgrace wr 

the French. The marefchal de Thermes, r. of 
Calais, had made an irruption into Flanders, Tae 
army of fourteen thouſand men; and having forced a 
paſlage over the river Aa, had taken Dunkirk 1 
Berg St. Winoc, and had advanced as far as Newport, 
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force, he was obliged to retreat ; and being overtaken 
by the Spaniards near Gravelines, and finding a batte 
inevitable, he choſe very ſkilfully his ground for the 
engagement. He fortified his left wing wich all poſ- 
ſible precaution; and poſted his right along the river 
Aa, which he reaſonably thought gave him full ſecvriry 
from that quarter. But the Engliſh ſhips, which were 
accidentally on the coaſt, being drawn by the noiſe of 
the firing, failed up the river, and flanking the French, 
to flight; and the Spaniards gained a complete victo. 
Meanwhile the principal army of France, under the 
duke of Guiſe, and that of Spain, under the duke of 
Savoy, approached each other on the frontiers of Pi- 
cardy ; and as the two kings had come into their re. 
ſpective camps attended by the flower of their nobilicy, 
men expected that ſome great and important event 
would follow from the emulation of theſe warlike nations, 
But Philip, though actuated by the ambition, poſſcſſcd 
not the enterprizing genius of a conqueror; and he wag 
willing, notwithſtanding the two great victories which 
he had gained at St. Quintin and Gravelines, to put a 
period to the war by treaty. Negociations were entered 
into for that purpoſe; and as the terms offered by the 
two monarchs were ſomewhat wide of each other, the 
armies were put into winter-quarters till the princes 
could come to better agreement. Among other den- 
ditions, Henry demanded the reſtitution of Navarre © 
its lawful owner; Philip that of Calais and its territory 
to England: but in the mid{t of theſe n-gociati ins 
news arrived of the death of Mary; and Philip, no n- 
ger connected with England, began to relax in his Hrm- 
nels on that article. The queen had long been in 4 
d:clining ſtate of health; and having miſtaken her dp 
for a pregnancy, the had made ule of an unproper reg 
men, and her malady daily augmented. Every refce- 
ton now tormented her. The ceniciouſnels of being 
hated by her ſubjects, the proſpect of Elizabeth » ice 
ceſſion, apprehenſions of the danger to which te Ct 
tholic religion ſtood expoſed, ejection for the 19%: » 
Calais, concern for the ill ſtate of her affairs, and, 22996 
all, anxiety for the abſence of her huſband, Wi? ſn 
knew intended ſoon to depart for Spain, ard to dete 
there during the remainder of his lite, Rellections 
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Chriſt that was in the ſacrament. It is ſaid, that altes 

ſhe thus anſwered : 

« Chriſt was the word that ſpake it; 

He took the bread and break it 3 

And what the word did make it, 

That I believe and take it.” 

Which, though it may ſeem but a flight n 

it more ſolidneſs than at firſt appears; at leaſt, W er 
turn at that time, to eſcape the net, which by cet an 

ſhe could not have done, Baker's Chronicle, P. 32. \roved 
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uon her mind, and threw her into a lingering 
of which ſhe died on the 17th of November, 
+ aker a ſhort and unfortunate reign of five years, 


ak months, and eleven days T. 
r 6 > * . bs 1 - 
It is not neceſſary, ſays Hume, to employ many 


- . 3 (x 0 de A Tp N * 
VW * 15 in drawing the C harad 1411 01 this Princcis. She 
i 


rd few qualities either eſtimable or amiable ; and 


* 


preye d 
tevers 


* 
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ber perſon was as little engaging as her behaviour and 
. Obftinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, malig- 
e. revenge, tyranny; every circumſtance of her cha- 
2 took 4 tincture from her bad temper and narrow 
A ettanding. And amidſt that complication of VICES, 
ered entered into her compoſition, we ſhall (carcely 
OT any virtue but ſincerity; a quality which the ſeems 
. maintained throughout her Whole lte; except 
n the beginning of her reign, when the neceſſity of her 
«#zirs obliged her to make ſome promiſes to the proteſ- 
rants, which ſhe certainly Never intended to pertorm. 
gut in theſe caſes a wear bigoted woman, under the 
wovernment of prieſts, eaſily finds caſuiſtry lufficient to 
Rf to herſelf the violation of. a promiſe. She ap- 
nears alſo, as well as her father, to have been ſuſcepti- 


4 44,7 
C iDo 


die of ſome attachments of friendſhip ; and that without 
* caprice and inconſtancy which were ſo remarkable 
e ee 5 4 


in the conduct of that monarch. To which we may 
a0 h that in many circumſtances of her liſe ſhe gave in- 


m : T : 
dcations of reſolution and vigour of mind; a quality 
wich ſeems to have been inherent in her family. 


2, 


F 
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[ will hardly be credited, when we aſſert, that upon 
| the demite of Mary and the conſequent acceſſion of 
Mizabeth, an vniverfal joy ſeemed to diffuſe itſelf over 
the countenanices of the Engliſh; elpecially when it is 
confi lered, that Elizabeth held the doctrines of the 
church of Rome, to which Mary was ſo great a bigot, 
in the utinoſ contempt. 

A parliament had been aſſembled a few days before 
Mary's death ; and when Heathe, archbiſhop of Vork, 
then chancellor, notified to them that event, ſcarcely 
an interval of regret appeared; and the two houſes im- 
mediately reſounded with the joyful acclamations of 
* God tave queen Elizabeth! Long and happily may 
ſhe reign !”” The people, lets actuated by faction, and 
leis influenced by private views, exprefled a joy till 
more general and hearty on her proclamation ; and the 


— 


— 


Cardinal Pole had long been ſickly, from an intermitting 
fever; and he died the fame day with the queen, about ſixteen 
hours after her. "The benign character of this prelate, the 
modeſty and humanity of his deportment, made him be uaiver- 
lally beloved; inſomuch, that in a nation where the molt fu. 
nous perfecution was carried on, and where the molt violent 
religious factions prevailed, entire juſtice, even by moſt of the 
8 has been done to his merit. The haughty pontiff, 

au IV. had entertained ſome prejudices againſt him: and 
den England declared war againſt Henry, the ally of that 
POpe, ae teized the opportunity of revenge; and revoking 
<5 lepantine commiſſion, appointed in his room Cardinal 
%% an obſervantine friar and confeſſor to the queen. But 
miſe. would never permit the new legate to act upon the com- 

dan; and Paul was afterwards obliged to reſtore cardinal 

de to his authority. 5 


f ) d 12 . * 
W. Queen Mary was buried in Henry the VIIth's chapel at 
Veſtnunſter. 
+ On he : 
nn entrance into the Tower, ſhe could not ſorbear 
cdi * 1 2* - 
and 6 'S 8 dae great difference between her preſent fortune, 
UI, ho, 
vas co 4 ich a tew years before had attended her, when ſhe 
poſe! ray SA to taat place as a priſoner, and lay there ex- 
12 . the bigoted malignity of her enemies. She fell on 
en a and expretſed her thanks to Heaven for the deli- 
perſecuto nich the Almighty had granted her from her bloody 
Ntors ; 2 deliver * ©. 
that which D. deliverance, ſhe ſaid, no leſs miraculous than 
+ of * amel had received from the den of lions. This 
: I” 1 us Try, t . i . 
in wh 2ratiude feems to have been the laſt circumſtance 
TT 7 {1 0 — rememb 1 N . ſt | g dſh : d . . . 
ih a prog ered any paſt hardſhips and injuries, 
4 Prudence ant ...; Ns 1 . 
ene AG magnanimity truly laudable, ſhe buried 
\' + 4 - 
" 4SLLLL 
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509 
auſpicious commencement of this reign prognoſticated 
that felicity and glory which, during its whole courſe, 
ſo uniformly attended it. Elizabeth was at Hatfield 
when ſhe heard of her ſiſter's death; and, after a few 
days, ſhe went thence to London through crouds of 
people, who ſtrove with each other in giving her the 
ſtrongeſt teſtimony of their affection F. After employ- 
ing a few days in ordering her domeſtic affairs, Eliza- 
beth notified to foreign courts, her ſiſter's death, and her 
own acceſſion, She ſent lord Cobham to the Low 
Countries, where Philip then reſided ; and took care to 
exprels to that monarch, her gratitude for the protec- 
tion which he had afforded her, and her deſire of per- 
ſevering in that friendſhip which had ſo happily com- 
menced between them. Philip, who had long foreſeen 
this event, and who ſtill hoped, by means of Elizabeth, 
to obtain that dominion over England, of which he had 
failed in eſpouſing Mary, immediately diſpatched orders 
to the duke of Feria, his ambaſſador at London, to 
make propoſals of marriage to the queen; and he of- 
fered to procure from Rome a diſpenſation for that 
purpoſe. But Elizabeth declined the propoſal. 

Elizabeth wrote to Sir Edward Crane, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador at Rome, to notify her acceſſion to the pope, 
but the precipitate nature of Paul broke through all the 
cautious meaſures concerted by this young princeſs &. 
The queen finding the pope inclined to treat her with 
ſeverity, recalled her ambaſſador, and continued with 
more determined reſolution to purſue thoſe meaſures 
vluch already the had ſecretly embraced. 

Eliyabeth not wiſhing to alarm the partizans of the 
catholic religion, had retained eleven of her ſiſter's coun- 
ſellors; but, in order to ballance their authority, ſhe 
added eight more, who were known to be inclined to 
the proteitant communion |. With theſe counſellors, 
particularly Cecil, {he frequently deliberated concern- 
ing the expediency of reſtoring the proteſtant religion, 
and the means of executing that great enterprize. Cecil 
told her, © That the greater part of the nation had, ever 
ſince her father's reign, inchned to the reformation ; 
and, though her ſiſter had conſtrained them to profeſs 
the ancient faith, tae cruelties exerciſed by her miniſters 
had it} more alienated their affections from it: that 
happily the intereſts of the ſovereign here concurred 
with the inclinations of the people ; nor was her title to 
the crown compatible with the authority of the Roman 
pontiff: that a ſentence, ſo ſolemnly pronounced by two 
popes againſt her mother's marriage, could not poſſibly 
be recalled, without inflicting a mortal wound on the 
credit of the ſce of Rome; and even, if ſhe were al- 


— ——— —ͤ—— Ee 


all offences in oblivion, and received with affability even thoſe 
who had acted with the greateſt malevolence againſt her. Sir 
Harry Bennifield himſelf, to whoſe cuſtody ſhe had been com- 
mitted, and who had treated her with ſeverity, never felt, du- 
ring the whole courſe of her reign, any effects of her reſent- 
ment. Yet was not the gracious reception which ſhe gave 
proſtitute and undiſtinguiſning. When the bithops came in a 


body to make their obeiſance to her, ſhe expreſſed to all of 


them ſentiments of regard; except to Bonner, from whom ſhe 
turned aſide, as from a man polluted with blood, who was a 
juſt object of horror to every heart ſuſceptible of humanity. 
Burnet. Heylin. 

$ The haughty prelate told Crane, that England was a fief 
of the holy ſee; and it was great temerity in Elizabeth to have 
aſſumed, withont his participation, the tit e and authority of 
queen: chat being 1] egitimate, ſhe could not poſſibly inherit 
that kingdom; nor could he annul the ſentence pronounced by 
Clement VII. and Paul III. with regard to Henry's marriage; 
that were he to proceed with rigour, he ſhould puniſh this cri- 
minal invaſion of his rights by rejecting all her applications 
but, being willing to treat her with paternal indulgence, he 
would itil] keep the door of grace open to her: and that, if ſhe 
would renounce all pretenſions to the crown, and ſubmit en- 
tirely to his will, the ſhould experience the utmoſt lenity com- 
patible with the dignity of the apoſtolic ſee. 

|| "Theſe were the marquis of Northampton, the earl of Bed- 
ford, Sir Thomas Parry, Sir Edward Rogers, Sir Ambroſe 
Cave, Sir Francis Knolles, Sir Nicholas Bacon, whom ſhe 
created lord keeper, and Sir William Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate. 
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lowed to retain the crown, it would only be on an un- 
certain and dependant footing : that this circumſtance 
alone counterballanced all dangers whatſoever; and 
theſe dangers themſelves, if narrowly examined, would 
be found very little formidable : that the curſes and exe- 
crations of the Rotniſh church, when not ſeconded by 
military force, were, in the preſent age, more an object 
of ridicule than of terror, and had now as little influence 
in this world as in the next: that though the oigotry or 
ambition of Henry or Philip might incline them to exe- 
cute a fentence of excommunication againit her, their 
intereſts were ſo incompatible, that they never could 
concur in any plan of operations; and the enmity ot the 
one would always enſure to her the friendſhip of the 
other : that if they encouraged the diſcontents of her 
catholic ſubjects, their dominions alſo abounded with 
proteſtants, and it would be eaſy to retaliate upon them: 
that even ſuch of the Engliſh as ſeemed at preſent zea- 
louſly attached to the catholic faith, would, moſt of them, 
embrace the religion of their new ſovereign ; and rhe 
ation had of late been ſo much accuſtomed to theſe re- 
volutions, that men had loſt all idea of truth and falic- 
hood in ſuch ſubjects: that the authority of Henry VIII. 
ſo highly raiſed by many concurring circumſtances, firſt 
enured the people to this ſubmiſſive deference ; and it 
was the leſs difficult for ſucceeding princes to continue 
the nation in a track to which it had ſo long been ac- 
cuſtomed : and that it would be ealy for her, by beitow- 
ing on proteſtants all preferment in civil offices and the 
militia, the church, and the univerſities, both to enſure 
her own authority, and to render her religion entirely 
predominant *.“ 

Elizabeth's education as well as her intereſt, led her 
to favour the reformation ; and ſhe remained not longin 
Juſpence with regard to the party whoſe cauſe ſhe thould 
eſpouſe. But, though determined in her own mind, 
the reſolved to proceed by gradual and ſecure ſteps, and 
not to imitate the example of Mary, in encouraging the 
bigots of her party to make immediately a violent inva- 
ſion on the eltabliſhed religion. She thought it requi- 
lite, however, to dilcover tuch ſymptoms of her inten- 
tions, as might give encouragement to the proteſtants, 
lo much depreſſed by the late perſecutions. She re- 
called the exiles, and liberated thoſe who were 1mpri- 
zoned on account of religion f. The queen proceeded 


to exert, in favour of the reformers, ſome acts of power 


which were authorized by the extent of royal preroga- 
tive during that age F. The declarations of her inten- 
tions, concurring with preceding ſuſpicions, made the 
biſhops foreſce, with certainty, a revolution in religion. 


——— —— —— — — —— — —Aæ.ͥ)— —— ͤ ͤ—]r—U — —— — — — — — _— 


* Burnct, vol. 11. p- 377. 
ch. xXxxxXxXVvIII. 

+ We are told of a pleaſantry of one Rainsford on this occa- 
ſion, who ſaid to the queen, "That he had a petition to pre- 
ſent her in behalf of other priſoners called Matthew, Mark, 


Camden, p. 370. 


Luke, and John:“ ſhe readily replied, That it behoved her 


firſt to conlult the priſoners themſelves, and to learn of them, 
whether they deſired that liberty which he demanded for them.“ 
Heylin, p. 103. 

+ Finding that the proteſtant teachers, irritated by perſecu- 
tion, broke out in a furious attack on the ancient ſuperſtition, 
and that the Romaniſts replied with no leſs zeal and acrimony, 
ſhe publiſhed a proclamation, by which ſhe inhibited all preach- 
ing without a ſpecial licence; and though ſhe diſpenſed with 
tiieſe orders in favour of ſome preachers of her own ſect, ſhe 
Took care that they ſhould be the moſt calm aud moderate of the 
Party. She alſo ſuſpended the laws ſo far as to order a great 
part of the ſervice, the litany, the Lord's prayer, the creed, 
and the Goſpels, to be read in Engliſh, And, having firſt 
publiſhed injunétions that all the churches ſhould conform 
themſelves to the practice of her own chapel, the forbade the 
hoſt to be any more elevated in her preſence, Camden. 
 Heylin. Strype. Stowe. 
uy When 18 was conducted through London, amidſt the 
Joyful acclamations of her ſubjects, a boy, who perſonated 
Truth, was let down from one of the triumphal arches, and 
_ preſented to her a copy of the Bible. She received the book 
With the moſt gracious deportment; placed. it next her boſom 


Hume, 


They therefore refuſed to officiate at her corona 
and it was with ſome difficulty that the biſhop of e 
was at laſt prevailed on to perform the ceremory * 
the proceſſion Elizabeth, by her open addref, ds 5 80 
teous behaviour, acquired a popularity beyond ige 
of her predeceſſors or ſucceſſors ever could attain. Ir 7 95 
own ſex exulted to fee a woman hold the reins of ens 
with ſuch prudence and forticude ; and while a yours 
princels of twenty-five years, (for that was her ge . 
her acceſſion,) who poſſeſſed all the graces and ini... 
tion, though not all the beauty of her ſex, cn 
affections of individuals by her civilities, of tue p. 
by her ſervices ; her authority, though corroborated by 
the ſtricteſt bands of law and religion, appeaicd t be 
derived entirely irom the choice and inchnation of the 
people, : 
Elizabeth wiſely delayed the change of chain 
the meeting of the parliament, which was f 
aſſemble. The elections had gone entirt againſt + 
catholics, who ſeemed not indeed to have made ay 


great ſtruggle for the ſuperiority || ; and the haufes mer, 
* 8 * o 9 © * 1 * 
in a diſpoſition of gratifying the queen in every particy 
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lur which ſhe could deſire of them. They began the F. 
ſion with an unanimous declaration, © cat qucen Ja 
beth was, and ought to be, as well by the word ct Gul, x 
the common and {ſtatute laws of the realin, Ne las ul, 
undoubted, and true heir to the crown, lawtuily de- 
ſcended from the blood-royal, according to the order of 
ſucceſſion ſettled in the 35th of Henry VIII **,” The 
firſt bill brought into parliament, with a view of trying 
their diſpoſition on the head of religion, was that for 


- 


ſuppreſſing the monaſteries lately erected, and tor fe- 0! 
ſtoring the tenths and firit- fruits to the queen, This f 
point being gained with much difficulty, a bill was next 
introduced, annexing the ſupremacy to the crown; and 
though the queen was there denominated governels, cl 
not head, of the church, it conveved the fame extenſive 
power, which, under the latter title, had been exer- 
ciſed by his father and brother, All the bilhops vio 
were preſent in the upper houſe ſtrenuouſiy oppoted tits 
law; and as they poſſeſſed more learning than the tem- 
poral peers, they triumphed in the debate; but the nite Vi 
jority of voices in that houſe, as well as among tis 
commons, was againſt them FF. Waoſocver retuledto 
take an oath, acknowledging the queen's ſupremacy, 
was incapacitated from holding any office ; wholoever 
denied the ſupremacy, or attempted to ceprive te ar 
queen of that prerogative, forfeited, for the firit off-nce, 
all his goods and chattels; for the ſccond, was ſubjected 
to the penalty of a præmunire; but the third offene 


—— | 
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| Notwithſtanding the bias of the nation towards the pros 
teſtant ſect, it appears, that ſome violence, at ]eatt accoreins 
to our preſent ideas, was uſed in theſe elections: uve car W 
dates were nominated by the court to each borough, ad we 
to each county; and, by the ſheriff's authority, the menbet 
were choſen from among theſe candidates. See State 4 4p 
collected by Edward, earl of Clarendon, p. 92. 

* 1 Lliz. cap. g. oe 

++ By this act the crown, without the concurtence _ 
of the parliament or even of the convocation, was Ve«es wht 
the whole ſpiritual power; might repreſs all hersues, 
eſtabliſh or repeal all canons, might alter every Pont of 5 
pline, and might ordain or abolith any religious right 9. . 
mony. In determining hereſy, the ſovereign W. REPEL 
to ſuch doctrines as had becn adjudged herefy, by © ol by 
rity of the Scripture, by the firſt four general een, FR : 
any general council which followed the Scriprure a inc 
rule, or to ſuch doctrines as ſhould hereatter be _ l 
hereſy by the parliament and convocation. In order ic cpr 
this authority, the queen, by a clauſe of the acts, Was ente wi 
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vl eff, 
Dua 
wy . 


Ulle 


is Orly Inne 


an. 4 
Jan loners, ci laymen or clergymem thi 
cred to name commillioners, either laymen! Ae wards | 
uſe was altern. if 


{he ſhould think proper; and on this cla 
founded the court of ecclchaſtical commilton 3 
large diſcretionary, not to ſay arbitrary poWe'>» ** 
patible with any exact boundaries 1 the condi: nition 


which alum 
rally 10090" ! 
totally 4 w 


aud declared, that, atnidſt all the coftly teſtimonies which the 


3 


| 3s 


ft 1 4-3 £4, cit 


teclared treaſon. A law was paſſed, confirming 
_ N enacted in king Edward's time with re- 
xj the oor Ng the nomination of biſhops was given 
a = without any election of the chapters: the 
ro (he empowered, on the vacancy of any ſee, to 
3 the temporalities, and to beſtow on the bilhop- 
"w i equivalent in the impropriations belonging to 
the crown. The biſhops and all incumbents were pro- 
libited om alienating their revenues, and from letting 
* longer than twenty-one ycars, or three ves. A 
Clemn and public diſputation was held during this ſeſ- 
Con, in preſence of lord keeper Bacon, between the 
the proteſtant and thoſe of the catholic com- 


** , .* 
C es 1 


min, The champions, appointed 0 defend the re- 
un of the ſovereign, were, as in all former inſtances, 
rei uiumphapt; and the popifh diſputants, being 
„ aced refractory and obſtinate, were even puniſned 
wriſonment. he proteſtants emboldened by this 


wa , ventured on the laſt and moſt important ſtep, 
brnaht 1270 parliament a bill for aboliſhing tlie 
mate, and re-eltabli ing the liturgy of king Edward. 
lies were enacted, as well againſt thoſe who de- 
ed from thts mode of worihip, as againſt thole who 
abſcated themfeives from the church and the ſacraments. 
And thus in cue ſeſſion, without any violence, tumult, 
„ Camour, was the whole ſyſtem of religion altered, 
-n the very commencement of 2 reign, and by the will 
0! 4 vouny woman, Whoſe tit to the crown was by 
many thought liable to great objections. This ſeſlion 
the commons voted the queen a ſubſidy of four ſniings 
in the pound on land, and two ſhillings and cight-pence 
on moveabies, together with two fiſteenths. Ihe houte 
in no inſtance departed from the moſt reſpectful defe- 
rence and complaiſance towards the queen. | 


> 


Even the 
importu nate addreſs which they made her on the con- 
cluſion of the ſeſſion, to fix her choice of a huſband, 
could not, they ſuppoſed, be very diſagreeable to one 
of her ſex and age. The addreſs was couched in the 
maſt reſpectiul expreſſions ; yet met with a refuſal from 
te queen*, On the prorogation of the parliament, 
May 8, 1559, the laws enacted with regard to religion 
vere put in execution, and met with little oppoſition 
from any quarter, The liturgy was again introduced in 
the vulgar tongue, and the oath of ſupremacy was ten- 
ered to the clergy. The number of biſhops had been 
reduced to fourteen by a ſickly ſeaſon, which preceded ; 
and all theie, except the bithop of Landaft, having re- 
lcd compliance, were degraded from their fees ; but 
ot the wicrior clergy throughout all England, where 
mere are near ten thouſand pariſhes, only eighty rectors 
and vicars, fiiteen prebendaries, fifteen heads of col- 
ges, twelve archdeacons, and as many deans, facri- 
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ede LOT LVINgS to their religious principles. 

„e rites M11 preſerved in the Engliſh liturgy, bear- 
1 * fame » came | 1 0 at” . a ö . 
1s lome relemblance to the ancient ſervice, tended in 


Are to reconcile the catholics to the eſtabliſhed 
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Sn and as the QUEEN permitted no other mode of 
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inde 1 tiem to make as ſubjects, or her to bear as an 


bend. 1 f 
M princeſs: that even while ſhe was a private perſon 
ali expoſed to, 7 


gement Wray Canger, ſhe had always declined that en- 
6 41 Dru e regarded as an incumbrance z much 
the chary« co 15 would the perſevere in this ſentiment, when 
le ouphlt * At kingdom was committed to her, and her 
Wi 8. N Tree devoted to promoting the intereſts of 
as hex wrt: N of her ſubjects: that as England 
ewed her finoe. wrong to her by this pledge, (and here ſhe 
e had ole. r with the ſame gold ring upon it, with which 
ny butrethed herſelf te the Kingdom at her inau- 


Had Elizabeth gratified her own inclinajtons, the exte- 
rior appearance, which is the chief circumſtance with 
the people, would have been {till more fimilar between 
the new and the ancient f rm of worſhip. Her love of 
ſtate and magnificence, which ite affected in every thing, 
inſpired her with an inclination towards the pomp of the 
catholic religion; and it was merely in compliance with 
the prejudices of her party, that ſhe gave up either 
images or addrefles to faints, or prayers for the dead. 
Some foreign princes interpoſed to procure the Ro— 
maniſts the privilege of ſeparate aſſemblies in particular 
cities, but the queen would not comply with their re- 
queſt ; and ſhe repreſented the manifeſt danger of diſ- 
turbing the national peace by a toleration of different 
religions. 

During theſe tranſactions the negociations for a peace 
with France were conducted, firſt to Cercamp, then at 
Chateau-Cambreſis, between the miniſters of France, 
Spain, and England; and Elizabeth, though equally 
prudent, was not equality ſucceſsful in this tranſaction, 
Philip employed his utmoit efforts to procure the reſti- 
tution of Calais, both as bound in honour to indemnify 
England, which, merely on his account, had been drawn 
into the war, and as engaged in intereſt to remove 
France to a diſtance from his frontiers in the Low 
Countries. So long as he entertained hopes of eſpou- 
ling the queen, he delayed concluding a peace with 
Henry; and even after the change of religion in Eng- 
land deprived him of all ſuch views, his miniſters hinted 
to her a propoſal, which may be regarded as reaſonable 
and honourable. Though all his own terms with France 
were ſettled, he ſeemed willing to continue the war till 
the ſhould obtain fatis:action ; provided the would ſtipu- 
late to adhere to the Spaniſi alliance, and continue hoſ- 
tilities againſt Henry during the courſe of fx years : but 
Elizabeth, after conſulting with her miniſters, wiſely re- 
jected this propoſal. She was ſenſible of the low ſtate 
of her finances; the great debts contracted by her father, 
brother, and ſiſter; the diſorders introduced into every 
part of the adminiſtration; the diviſions by which her 
people were agitated; and ſne was convinced that no- 
thing but tranquillity during ſome years could bring the 
kinzdom again into a flouriſhing condition, or enable 
her to act with dignity and vigour in her tranſactions 
with foreign rations. Well acquainted with the value 
which Henry put upon Calais, and the impoſſibility, 
during the preſent emergence, of recovering it by treaty, 
ſhe was willing rather to ſuffer that loſs, than ſubmit to 
ſuch a dependence on Spain, as ſhe muſt expect to fall 
into, if ſhe continued pertinaciouſly in her preſent de- 
mand. She ordered, therefore, her ambaſſadors, lord 
Effingham, the biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Wotton, to 
conclude the negociation, and to {ettle a peace with 
Henry, on any reaſonable terms. Henry offered ta 
ſtipulate a marriage between the eldeſt daughter of the 
dauphin, and the eldeſt fon of Elizabeth ; and to engage 
for the reſtitution of Calais as the dowry of chat prin- 
cels ; but as the queen was ſenſible that this treaty would 
appear to the world a palpable evaſion, the infifted up- 
on more equitable, at leait more plauſible conditions. 
It was at laſt agreed, that Henry ſhould reſtore Calais 
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guration, ) ſo all Engliſhmen were her children; and while ſhe 
was employed in rearing or governing ſuch a family, ſhe could 
not deem herfelt barren, or her life uſeleſs and unprofitable 2 
that if ſhe ever entertained thoughts of changing her condition, 
the care of her ſubjectsꝰ welfare was ſtill to be uppermoſt in her 
thoughts; but ſhould ſhe live and die a virgin, ſhe doubted not 
but Divine Providence, ſeconded by their counſels and her own 
meaſures, would be able to prevent all diſpute with regard to 
the ſucceſſion, and ſecure them a ſovereign, who, perhaps bet- 
ter than her own iſſue, would imitate her example in loving 
and cheriſhing her people: and that, for her part, ſhe deſired 
that no higher character or fairer remembrance of her ſhould 
be tranſmitted to poſterity, than to have this inſcription en- 
graved on her tomb-ſtone, when ſhe ſhould pay the lait debt 
to nature: „ Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden 
queen.” Sir Simon d' Ewes. 
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at the expiration of eight years; that in caſe of failure, 
he ſhould pay five hundred thouſand crowns, and the 
queen's title to Calais ſtill remain; that he ſhould find 
the ſecurity of ſeven or eight foreign merchants, not na- 
tives of France, for the payment of this ſum ; that Fe 


| ſhould deliver five hoſtages, till that ſecurity were pro- 


vided ; that if Elizabeth broke the peace with France 
or Scotland during the interval, ſhe ſhould forfeit all 
title to Calais; but if Henry made war on Elizabeth, 
he ſhould be obliged immediately to reſtore that for- 


trels*, A peace with Scotland was a neceflary conſe- 


quence of that with France. 

Not long after the concluſion of the peace, Mary, 
queen of Scots, called in queſtion the legitimacy of 
Elizabeth, and conſequently denied her right to ſucceed 
to the throne f. Elizabeth alarmed at the danger, con- 
ceived a violent jealouſy againſt the queen of Scots; and 
was determined, as far as poſſible, to incapacitate 
Henry from the execution of his project. The ſudden 
death of that monarch, who was killed in a tournament 
at Paris, while celebrating the eſpouſals of his filter 
with the duke of Savoy, altered not her views. Being 
informed that his ſucceſſor, Francis II. ſtill continued to 
aſſume without reſerve, the title of king of England, 
ſhe began to coniider him and his queen as her greateſt 
enemies ; and the preſent ſituation of affairs in Scotland 
afforded her a favourable opportunity, not only of re- 
venging the injury, but of providing for her own future 
ſafety. 

The murder of cardinal Beaton at St. Andrew's had 
deprived the Scottiſh catholics of a head, whole ſeverity 
had rendered him extremely formidable to the innovators 
in religion; and the execution of the laws againſt hereſy 
began thenceforth to be more remils. The queen- 
regent governed the kingdom with prudence ; and not 
being diſpoſed to ſacrifice the civil intereſts of the ſtate 
to the bigotry or intereſts of the clergy, ſhe deemed it 
more expedient to connive at the progreſs of a doctrine 
which ſhe had not power to reprels. When informed 
of the death of Edward, and the acceſſion of Mary to 
the Englith throne, ſhe hoped that the Scotiuſh re- 
formers, deprived of the countenance which they re- 
ceived from that powerful kingdom, would loſe their 
ardour wich their proſpect of ſucceſs, and would gradu- 
ally return to the faith of their anceſtors : but herein ſhe 
was diſappointed, for many of the Engliſh preachers, 
terrified with the ſeverity of Mary's government, took 


* Philip and Henry terminated hoſtilities by a mutual reſti- 
tution of all places taken during the courſe of the war; and 
Philip eſpouſed the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of 
France, formerly betrothed to his fon Don Carlos, Ihe duke 
of Savoy niaried Margaret. Henry's ſiſter, and obtained a re- 
{ticution of all his dominions of Savoy and Piedmont, except a 
few towns, retained by France. And thus general tranguillity 
teemed to be reſtored to Europe. | 

+ The next heir of blood, ſuys Hume, was the queen of 
Scots, now married to the dauphin; and the great power of 
that princeſs, joined to her plauſible title, rendered her a for- 
midable rival to Elizabeth, The king of France had fecretly 
been ſolliciting at Rome a bull of excommunication againſt the 
queen; and ſhe had here been beholden to the good offices of 
Philip, who, from intereſt more than either friendſhip or ge- 
neroſity, had negociated in her favour, and had ſucceſsfully 
oppoſed the pretenſions of Henry, But the court of France 
was not diſcouraged with this repulſe: the duke of Guiſe, and 
his brothers, thinking it would much augment their credit, if 
their niece ſhould bring an acceſſion of Tacks, as ſhe had 
already done of Sootland, to the crown of France, enyaged the 
king, not to neglect the claim; and, by their perſuaſion, he 
ordered his fon and daughter-in-law to aſſume openly the arms 
as well as the title of England, and to quarter theſe arms on 
all their equipages, furniture, and liveries. When the Eng- 
liſh ambaſlador complained of this injury, he could obtain no- 
thing but an evaſive anſwer ; that as the queen of Scots was 
deſcended from the blood royal of England, ſhe was entitled, 
by the example of many princes, to aſſume the arms of that 
kingdom. But beſides that this practice had never prevailed 
without permiſſion being firſt obtained, and without making a 
viſible difference between the arms, Elizabeth plainly faw, 
that this pretenſion had not been advanced during the reign of 
her ſiſter Mary; and that therefore the King of France in- 
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ſhelter in Scotland, where they found mo- 
and a milder adminiſtration, and while they pro 

their theological tenets, they filled the whole je Bate J 
with a juſt horror againſt the cruelties ot "gdom an 
catholics, and thewed their diſciples the fa 
mult expect, if ever their adverſaries ſhy 
uncontrolled authority over them. 


e protection tir 


ſon lord Lorne, the earls of Morton and Gl 
Erſkine of Dun, and others, obſerving the d 
which they were expoſed, and deſirous to 5 
their principles, entered privately into a bond o 
tion; and called g. emſelves the Congregation of the 
Lord, in contradiction to the eſtabliſhed church, which 
they denominated the Congregation of Satan 7. Before 
this league was publicly known or avowed, the cleroy 
alarmed with the progreſs of the reformation, attempred 
to recover their loſt authority by a violent exercij of 
power, which tended ſtill farther to augment the 224 
and number of their enemies. Hamilton, the primate 
ſeized Walter Mill, a prieſt of an irreproachable li 
who had embraced the new doctrines ; and havine til 
him at St. Andrew's, condemned him to the flames for 
hereſy d. The man bore the torture with that courage 
which, though uſual on theſe occaſions, always appear 
ſupernatural and aſtoniſhing to the multitude, The 
people, to expreſs their abhorrence againſt the cruel; 
of the prieſts, raiſed a monument of ſtones on the place 
of his execution; and as faſt as the ſtones were removed 
by order of the clergy, they were again ſupplied from 
the voluntary zeal of the populace. This was the la! | 
barbarity of the Kind which the catholics had the power ir 
to exerciſe in Scotland. Some time after this tranlaCtion, er 
the people diſcovered their ſentiments in ſuch a manner t 
as was ſufficient to prognoſticate to the prieſts the fate 
winch was awaiting them. It was uſual on the felttyal nc 
of St. Giles, the tutelar faiut of Edinburgh, 20 carry 


anger ty 50 
y ailocia. h 


in proceſſion the image oi chat faint ; but tlie proteltants, we 
in order to prevent the ceremony, found means, on 0 
the eve of the feſtival, to purloin the ſtatue from the 

church; and they pleated themſelves with imagiaing tie 4 


ſurprize and diſappointment of his votarics. Ihe clergy, 
however, framed haſtily a new image, which, in deri 
ſion, was called by the people young St. Giles; and 
they carried it through the ſtreets attended by all tie 
eccleſiaſtics in the town and neighbourhood. The vi 
multitude abltained from violence ſo long as the queen- 
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tended, on the firſt opportunity, to diſpute her legitimacy, 
and her title to the crown: 1 
+ The tenor of the bond was as follows : „We perceiving 
how Satan, in his members, the antichriſt of our time, do 
cruelly rage, ſeeking to overthrow and to deſtroy tie goſpel 
of Chriſt ' and his congregation, ought, according to our 
bounden duty, to ſtrive in dur Maſter's cauſe, even unto the 
death, being certain of the victory in him. We do therefore 
promiſe, before the majeſty of God and his congregation ns 
we, by his grace, ſhall with all diligence continually apply out ja 
whole power, ſubſtance, and our very lives, to maintain 0 
forward, and eſtabliſh the moſt bleſſed word of Go and 150 
congregation; and ſha}l labour, by all poſſible means, te nave 
faithful miniſters, truly and purcly to miniſter Chritt St 
and ſacraments to his people: we thall maintain hems Dee 
them, and defend them, the whole congregation of On 5 
and every member thereof, by our whole power, aud at yo 
hazard of our lives, again{t Satan, and all wicked powers 55 
may intend tyranny and trouble againſt the ſaid L, ah ee 
unto which koly word and congregation we do Join ourle' ” 
and we forſake and renour.ce the congregation of alan Ao 
all the ' ſuperſtitious abomination and idolatry thereo!3 ' pre 
moreover ſhall declare ourſelves manifeſtly enemies thereon If 
this faithful promiſe before God, teſtified to this cong! "Sy - 
by our ſubſcriptions. At Edinburgh the 30 of Decen2*" 
1557.” Keith, p. 66. Knox, p. 101. n 
§ Such general averſion was entertained againſt 0140 har 
rity, that it was ſome time before the biſhops could pry, 
any one to act the part of a civil judge, and pronounce ood 
upon Mill; and even after the time of his _NECUUOR PHY ſell 2 - | | 
all the ſhops of St. Andrew's being ſhut, no one wo "it wi 
rope to tie him to the flake, and the primate jun! 
obliged to furniſh this implement. 
regent 
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wed 2 ſpectator, but the moment ſhe re- | 


oent cone! 5 0 
les hey invaded the idol, threw it in the mire, and 


t a 8 : 
ny The flight and terror of the prieſts 


broke it in pieccs. 


f frlars, : : b 2 ] . 
A diſtrels the object of worſhip, was the ſource of uni- 
eſt dite, N 3 ; 2 
verſal mockery and laughter. Encouraged by all the ſe 
1 the congregation proceeded to ſollicit ſub- 


peatan ces; 
* 


* wat with the acceſſion of Elizabeth, which hap- 
8 about this time, contributed to increaſe their 
kopes of ſucceſs in their undertaking. They preſented 
: petition to the regent, Craving a reformation of the 
church, and of the wicked, ſcandalous, and deteſtable 
bes of the eccleſiaſtics. I hey framed a petition, Which 
they intended to preſent to parliament, and in which, 
aer premiſing that they could not communicate with 
the damnable idolatry and intolerable abuſcs of the pa- 
ical church, they defired, that the laws againſt here- 
ties ſhould be executed by the civil maglitrate alone, 
and that the Scripture ſhould be the ſole rule in judging 
of hereſy. They even petitioned the convocation, and 
jnſated that prayers ſhould be ſaid in the vulgar tongue, 
an . IP a 
the gentry of the dioceſe, and priefts with the conſent 
of the pariſhioners ;z the regent prudently temporized 
between the parties, and was unwilling to procced to 
extremities with either of the contenders. After this 
concefſion 2s obtained, ſhe received orders from 
France to proceed with rigour againſt che retormers, 


and to reſtore the royal authority by tome ſingle act of 


dower. She cauſed the more eminent or the proteſtant 
teachers to be cited to appear before the council at Stir- 
ling; but when their followers were marctung chither in 
creat multitudes, in order to protect and COuntenance 
them. the entertained apprebenſions of an infurrection, 
and, it is faid, diſſipated the people by a promiſe “, that 
nothing thould be done to the prejudice or the miniſters. 
Sentence, however, was pailed, by which all minuters 
were pronounced rebels, on account of their not ap- 
xearing. This mcaſure enraged the people, and made 
ther reſolve to oppole the regent's authority by rec vi 
arms, and to proceed to extremities againit the Ciergy 
of the eſtabliſhed religion. 

About this time, John Knox arrived from Geneva, 
where he had paſſed ſome years in baniſhmenr, and 
where he had imbibed, from his commerce with Cal- 
vn, the religious opinions of that celebrated retormer. 


He had been invited hack to Scotland by the leaders of 


the reformation, in May, 1559; and mounting the 
pulpit at Perth, he declaimed with vehemence againſt 
ae idolatry and abominations of the church of Rome, 
and incite his audience to exert their utmoſt zeal for its 
luoverſion, A prieſt was ſo imprudent after this ſer- 
mon, as to open his repoſitory of images and reliques, 
and Prepare himſelt to fay mals. The audience, exalted 
to aGUlpoſition for any furious enterprize, were as much 
caged as it the ſpectacle had not been quite familiar to 
tem; mey attacked the prieſt with fury, broke the 
mages in pieces, tore the pictures, overthrew the altars, 
Catered about the tacred vaſes, and left no implement 
eo os up, as they termed 1t, entire or un- 

Woes ey thence proceeded, with additional num- 
eis and great fury, to the monaſteries of the Grey and 
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Knox, p. 127. 
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It is ſuggeſted by ſome hiſtorians, and not 
3 3 expreſs promiſe was ever given; 
ef the eic on curing times of taction, eſpecially thoſe 
Note 2 wucn men think every art lawful for 
1 ork om of cum pole. Ihe congregation in their manifeſto, 
Annas - umerate all the articles of the regent's mal- 
"He do not reproach her with this breach of pro- 
| robably nothing but a rumour ſpread abroad to 
ice. If the papiſts have ſometimes maintained, 
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ſeem ale cn was to be kept with heretics, their adveriaries 
e, deve thought, that no truth ought to be told of 
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The foll pruous term for a prieſt. 
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No vs Pallage is contained in this addreſs: & As 


No. XLIII. 


Who, it was remarked, delerted, in his great- | 


ons to their league; and the death of Mary of 


chat biſhops ſhould be choſen with the conſent ot 
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Black Friars, which they likewite pillaged : the Carthu- 
ſians underwent the ſame fate: and the populace, not 
content with robbing and expelling the monks, vented 
their rage on the buildings which had been the recep- 
tacles of ſuch abomination ; and in a little time nothing 
but the walls of theſe edifices were left ſtanding. The 
inhabitants of Couner in Fife ſoon after imitated the 
example. The queen-regent, provoked at theſe vio- 
lences, aſſembled un army, and prepared to chaſtize the 
rebels. She had about two thouſand French under her 
c:mmand, with a tew Scornſh troops; and being aſ- 
lifted by ſuch of the nobility as were well affected to 
her, the pitched her camp within ten miles of Perth. 
Even the carl of Argyle, and lord James Stuart, prior 
of St. Andrew's, the queen's natural brother, though 
deeply engaged with the reformers, attended the regent 
in this enterprize. The congregation, on the other 
hand, made preparaticns for defence; and being joined 
by the carl of Glencarne from the weſt, and being coun- 
tenanced by many of the nobility and gentry, they ap- 


peared formidable from their numbers, as well as from 


cheir zeal. They ſent an addreſs to the regent, where 


| they Plainiy infinuated, that if they were purſ1ed to ex- 


tems by the cruel beaſts the churchmen, they would 
na ye recourſe to foreign powers for aſſiſtance; and they 
tubſcribed themſelves her faithful ſubjects in all things 
not repugnant to God, aſſuming, at the ſame time, the 
name ot the Faithful Congregation of Chriſt Jeſus. 
They applied to the nobility attending her, and main- 
tained, tnat their own paſt violences were jultified by the 
word of God, which commands the godly to deltroy 
idolatry, and all the monuments of it; and though civil 
authority was ſacred, yet was there a great difference 
between the authority and tne perſons who exerciſed it; 
and that it ought to be conſidered, whether or not thoſe 
abominations, called by the peſtilent papiſts, religion, 
and which they defended by fire and ſword, be the true 
religion of Chritt j cſus. They. remonſtrated with ſuch 
of the queen's army as had formerly embraced their 
party, and told them, © That as they were already re- 
puted traitors by God, they ſhould likewiſe be excom- 
municated from their ſociety, and {rom the participation 
of the ſacraments of the church, which God by his 
mighty power had erected among them; whoſe miniſ- 
ters have the ſame authority which Chriſt granted to his 
apoſtles in theſe words, © Whoſe ſins ye ſhall forgive 
Mall be forgiven, and whoſe ſins ve {hall retain ſhall be 
retained.” They joined to theſe declarations an addreſs 
to the eſtabliſhed church; and they affixed this title: to 
it: To the generation of antichriit, the peſtilent pre- 
lates and their ſhavelings f in Scotland, the congrega- 
tion of Chriſt Jeſus within the lame ſayeth T.“ 

The queen-regent finding the rebels zealous and ob- 
ſtinate, was content to embrace the counſels of Argyle, 
and the prior of St. Andrew's, and to form an accom- 
modation with them. She was received into Perth, 
which {ubmitted, on her promiſing an indemnity for paſt 
offences, and engaging not to leave any French garrifon 
in the place. Complaints very ill founded, immediately 
aroſe concerning the infraction of this capitulation: ſome 
of the inhabitants, it was pretended, were moleſted on 
account of the late violences ; and ſome companies of 
Scotch ſoldiers, ſuppoſed to be in French pay, were 
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ye by tyranny intend not only to deſtroy our bodies, but alſo by 
the ſame to hold our ſouls in bondage of the Devil, ſubject to 
idolatry ; fo ſhall we, with all the force and power which God 
hall grant unto us, execute juſt vengeance and puniſhment 
upon you: yea, We ſhall begin that fame war which God com- 
manded Iſrael to execute againit the Canaanites; that is, con- 
tract of peace ſhall never be made till you deſiſt from your open 
idolatry and cruel perſecution of God's children. And this, in 
the name of the eternal God, and ot his ſon Chriſt Jeſus, whoſe 
verity we profeſs, and goſpel we have preached, and holy ſa- 
crament rightly adminiſtered, we ſignify unto you, to be our 
intent, ſo far as God will athit us to withſtand your idolatry. 
Take this for warning, and be not deceived, 
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quartered in the town; which ſtep, though taken on 
very plauſible grounds, was loudly exclaimed againſt by 
the congregation, It is aflerted, that the regent, to 
Juitity tneſe meaſures, declared, that princes ought not 
to have their promiſes too ſtrictly urged upon them; 
nor was any faith to be kept with heretics : and that for 
her part, could ſhe find as good a colour, ſhe would 
willingly bereave all theſe men of their lives and fortunes. 
The congregation, inflamed with their own zeal, and 
enraged by theſe diſappointments, remained not long in 
tranquillicy, Even before they left Perth, and while as 
yet they had no colour to complain of any violation of 
ti caty, they had ſigned a new covenant, in which, be- 
fades their engagements to mutual defence, they vowed, 
in the name of God, to employ their whole power in 
deſtroying every thing that diſhonoured his holy name; 
and this coyenant was ſubſcribed, among others, by 
Argyle and the prior of St. Andrew's. Theſe two 
leaders now deſired no better pretence for deſerting the 
regent, and openly joining their aſſociates, than the 
complaints, however doubtful, or rather falſe, of her 
breach of promiſe. The congregation alſo, encouraged 
by chis acceſſion of force, gave themſelves up entirely 
to the furious zeal of Knox, and renewed at Crail, 
Anftruther, and other places in Fife, like depredations 
on the churckes and monaſteries with thoſe formerly 
com.nuwed at Perth and Couper. The regent, who 
marched againſt them with her army, finding their power 
ſo much increaſed, was glad to conclude a truce tor a 
few days, and to paſs over with her forces to the 
Lothians. The reformers beſieged and took Perth; 
proceeded thence to Stirling, where they exerciſed their 
uſual fury : finding nothing able to reſiſt them, they 
bent their march to Edinburgh, the inhabitants of which, 
as they had already anticipated the zeal of the congre- 
gation againſt the churches and monaſteries, gladly 
opened their gates to them. The regent, with a few 
forces which remained with her took ſhelter in Dunbar, 
where ſhe fortified herſelf, in expectation of a reinforce- 
ment from France. Meanwhile, the employed her 
partizans 1n repreſenting to the people the dangerous 
conſequences of this open rebellion; and endeavoured 
to convince them, that lord James, under pretence of 
religion, had formed the ſcheme of wreſting the ſceptre 
from the hands of the ſovereign. By theie conſidera- 
tions many were engaged to deſert the army of the con- 
gregation; but much more by the want of pay, or any 
means of ſubſiſtence ; and the regent, obſcrving the 
malecontents to be much weakened, ventured to march 
to Edinburgh, with a deſign of ſuppreſſing them. On 
the interpoſition of the duke of Chatelrault, who ſtill 
adhered to her, ſhe agreed to a capitulation, in which 
ſhe granted them a toleration of their religion, and they 
engaged to commit no farther depredations on the 
churches. Soon after they evacuated the city ; and be- 
fore they left it, they proclaimed the articles of agree- 
ment ; but they took care to publiſh only the articles 
favourable to themſelves, and they were guilty of an 
impoſture, in adding one to the number, namely, that 
idolatry ſhould not again be erected in any place where 
it was at that time ſuppreſſed. 

This reconciliation did not laſt long; for the queen 
procured a reinforcement of one thouſand men from 
Vance, and proceeded to fortify Leith. More French 
troops ſoon after diſembarked under the command of 
La Broſſe, who was followed by the biſhop of Amiens, 
and three doctors of the Sorbonne. Theſe laſt were 
{u;plicd with ſtore of ſyllogiſins, authorities, citations, 
and ſcholaſtic arguments, which they intended to oppole 
to the Scottiſh preachers, and which, they preſumed, 
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* The Scotch lords, in their declaration, ſay, & How far 
we have ſought ſupport of England, or of any other prince, and 
what juſt cauſe we had and have ſo to do, we ſhall ſhortly 
mace manifeſt unto the world, to the praiſe of God's holy 
name, and to the confuſion of all thoſe that ſlander us for ſo 
doing: for this we fear not to confeſs, that, as in this enter— 
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would acquire force, and produce conviction by n 
influence of the French arms and artillery. © 58 Fl 
The reformers were encouragecd by the intelliven- 
which they received of the ſudden death of Henry Il. 
and having paſſed an act from their own authority 2. 
pnving the queen-dowager of the regency, and 3 
ing all the French troops to depart the Kingdom, hes 
Nan 


collected forces to put their edict in execution 402 10 
They again became maſters of Edinburgh; bs 


them. 

; h 
found themſclves unable to keep poſſeſſion of th 
for any conſiderable length of time. Their tumultuary 
armies, aſſembled in haſte, and ſupported by ng _ 
loon leparated upon the leaſt diſaſter of refiftine fuck 
veteran troops as the French, who were alſo ſeconde 
by ſome of the Scottiſh nobility, among whom the ear 
of Bothwel diſtinguithed himſelt. Hearing that th 
marquis of Elbeut, brother to the regent, was Eri 
an army againſt them in Germany, they thought them. 
ſelves juſtified in applying to England for aſſiſtance. 
Maitland of Lidington, therefore, and Robert Melvil, 
were {ſecretly diſpatched by the congregation to follici 
luccours from Elizabeth “. 

Elizabeth's good council did not long deliberate in 
agreeing to this requeſt, which concurred fo well with 
the views and intereſts of their miſtreſs. Cecil in pat- 
ticular repreſented to the queen, “ That the union of 
the crowns of Scotland and France, both of them the 
hereditary enemies of England, was ever regarded as 2 
pernicious event; and her father, as well as protector 
Somerſet, had employed every expedient, both of war 
and negociation, to prevent it: that the claim, which 
Mary advanced to the crown, rendered the preſent 
ſituation of England ſtill more dangerous, and demanded, 
on the part of the queen, the greateſt vigilance and pre. 
caution : that the capacity, ambition, and exorbuant 
views of the family of Guiſe, who now governed the 
French counſels, were ſufficiently known; and they 
themſelves made no ſecret ot their deſign to place their 
niece on the throne of England : that deeming them- 
ſelves ſecure of ſucceſs, they had alrcady taken off the 
maſk ; and 'Throgmorton, the Engliſh ambaſſador at 
Paris, ſent over, by their couriers, inconteſtible proofs 
of their hoſtile intentions: that they only waited til 
Scotland ſhould be entirely ſubdued; and having thus 
deprived the Engliſh of the advantages reſulting from 
their ſituation and naval power, they prepared means 
for ſubverting the queen's authority: that the zealous 
catholics in England, diſcontented with the prelent go- 
vernment, and fatisfied in the legality of Mary's ttt, 
would bring them conſiderable reinforcement, and would 
diſturb every meaſure of defence againſt that formidable 
power: that the only expedient for preventing tnele de- 
ligns was to ſeize the preſent opportunity, and take dd. 
vantage of a like zcal-in the proteſtants of Scotland; nor 
could any doubt be entertained with regard to thejuſice 
of a meaſure, founded on ſuch evident neceſſity, ard. 
directed only to the ends of felt-preiervation: Wa: 
though a French war, attended with great expenct, 
ſeemed the neceſſary conſequence of ſupporung de 
malecontents of Scotland, that power, if removed to 
the continent, would be much lets formidable; and 4 
ſmall diſburſement at preſent would in tne end be found 
the greateſt frugality: and that the domeſtic diſſenſions 
of France, which every day augmented, together 
the alliance of Philip, who, notwithſtanding his bigot!} 
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and hypocriſy, would never permit the entre ce 
of England, were ſufficient to ſecure the queen e 
the dangerous ambition and reſentment ot the houie 0 
Guile,” 
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Elizabeth was overcome by theſe powerful motives; 
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prize againſt the Devil, againſt idolatry and the malt 


the ſame, we chiefly and only feek God's glory de be N f 
unto men, fin to be puniſhed, and virtue to be mee 
where power faileth of ourſelves, we will eek it hecke 

God ſhall offer the fame,” Knox, p. 170. 
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ad ſhe prepared herſelf to ſupport, by arms and money, 
"" 1.chnine affairs of the Congregation in Scotland. 
- e ed a flect, which conſiſted of thirteen ſhips 
_Y 10 giving the command of it to Winter, ſhe 
6 22 to the Frith of Forth: ſhe appointed the young 
aue of Norfolk her lieutenant in the northern counties, 
"1 .Nembled at Berwick an army of eight thouſand 
men under the command of lord Grey, warden of the 
eat and middle marches. Though the court of Erance 
offered her to make immediate reſtitution of Calais, 
ovided the would not interpoſe in the affairs of Scot- 
Ind, ſhe reſolutely replied, that ſhe never would put 
in inconſiderable fiſhing town in competition with the 
{ery of her dominions ; and ſhe ſtill continued her pre- 
rations. She concluded a treaty of mutual deicnce 
with the Congregation, which was to laſt during the 
marriage of the queen of Scots with Francis, and a 
vear after; and ſhe promiſed never to deſiſt till the 


and all 


bench had entirely evacuated Scotland. And having 


tus taken all proper meaſures for ſucceſs, and received 
fo, the Scots ſix hoſtages for the performance of ar- 
ticles, ſhe ordered her fleet and army to begin their 
Operations, 

Gn the 15th of January, 1560, Elizabeth's fleet ap- 
peared in tne Frith, which diſconcerted the French 
amp, who were at that time ravaging the county of 
Fife ; and obliged them to make a circuit by Stirling, 
order to reach Leith, where they prepared themſelves 
{or deience. The Engliſh army, reinforced by five 
thouſand Scots, fat down before the place; and after 
tuo ſcirmiines, in the former of which the Englih had 
the a vantagt, in the latter the French, they began to 
baer ihe tom; and though repulſed with conſiderable 
los in an ili conducted aſſault, they reduced the garri- 
en vo great diſficuties “. The French, who found it 
m;olhble to iub{iſt for want of proviſions, and who 
ſav, wat the Englih were continally reinforced by 
hem numbers, were obliged to capitulate on the gth 
Ju, and the biſhop of Valence and Count Randan, 
pempotentiaries from France, ſigned a treaty at Edin- 
burgh with Ceci! and Dr. Wotton, whom Elizabeth 
had tent thither for that purpoſe F. In order to haſten 
tie execution of this important treaty, Elizabeth ſent 
lips, by which the French forces were tranſported into 
their own country. 


Thus the Engliſh and the Scottiſh reformers became 


united in therr intereſt, but the ſubſequent meaſures of 


the >cottiſh reformers, tended ſtill more to cement the 
union, Being now entirely maſters of Scotland, they 
made no farther ceremony or ſcruple in fully effecting 
their purpoſe. In the treaty of Edinburgh it had been 
agreed, that a parliament or convention ſhould ſoon 
be aſſembled ; and the leaders of the congregation, not 
waiting till the queen of Scots ſhould ratity that treaty, 
tought themſelves fully entitled, without the ſovereign's 
authority, immediately to ſummon a parlament. The 
relormers preſented a petition to this aſſembly; in which 
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0 IP diſtreſs was augmented by two events; the diſper- 
able xd; ey: of d'Elbeuf's fleet, Which carried a conſider- 
expired 7. Nord, and the death of the queen-regent, who 
s, one wwe time in the cattle of Edinburgh. She was 
ut poſſe. - the capacity which ſhone forth in her family, 
neared ; h ot much more virtue and moderation than ap- 
u tne conduct of the other branches of it. 

8 ſtipulated that the French thould inſtantly 
Scotland ſhould i. and the king and queen of France and 
igen re e abſtain from bearing the arms of 
faction -& r the title of that kingdom: that farther 
. r jury already done in that particular ſhould 
eule this * Za eth; and the commiſſioners ſhould meet to 
Spain AN or if they would not agree, that the king of 
ipulations r. _— between the crowns. Beſides theſe 
granted to Ly 7 regarded England, ſome conceſſions were 
liſhed for Icots; namely, that an amneſty thould be pub- 

ny og.) Paſt offences; that none but natives ſhould enj 
ny office in 8 J. to ad none DUT NATIVES mould ENJOY 
Perſons, of who. 0 that the ſtates {hould narne twenty-four 
Ne ſtates five. a 1 © queen of Scots ſhould choofe ſeven, and 
vücle a dminittrat in the hands of theſe twelve thould the 
ion be placed during the queen's abſende; 
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bts 
they were not contented with deſiring the eſtabliſhment 
of their doctrine ; they alſo applied tor the puniſhment 
of the catholics, whom they called vaſſals to the Ro- 
man, harlot ; and they aſſerted, that, among all the rab- 
ble of the clergy, ſuch is their expreſſion, there was not 
one lawful miniſter ; but that they were, all of them, 
thieves and murderers ; yea, rebels and traitors to civil 
authority; and therefore unworthy to be ſuffered in any 
reformed commonwealti . 

The prior of St. John, Sir James Sandilands, was 
ſent to France to obtain the ratification of the acts 
which were paſſeg; but was ill received by Mary, who 
denied the validity of a parliament ſummoned without 
the royal conſent ; and ſhe refuſed her ſanction to thoſe 
ſtatutes. The proteſtants gave themſelves little con- 
cern about their queen's refuſal. They immediately 
put the ſtatutes in execution: they aboliſhed the maſs; 
they ſettled their miniſters; they committed every where 
furious devaſtations on the monaſteries, and even on the 
churches, which they thought profaned by idolatry ; and 
deeming the property of the clergy lawful prize, they 
took poſſeſſion, without ceremony, of the i; 
part of the eccleſiaſtical revenues. Their new preach- 

rs, Who had authority ſufficient to incite them to war 
and infurrection, could not reſtrain their rapacity ; and 
ſanaticiſm concurring with avarice, an incurable wornd 
was given to the papal authority in that country. The 
proteſtant nobility and gentry well acquainted with the 
imperious character of the houſe of Guite, faw n. 
ſafety for themſelves but in the protection of England 
and therefore diſpatched Morton, Glencairne, and Ia. 
dington, to expreſs their ſincere gratitude to Fltizabeth 
for her paſt favours, and repreſent to her the neceſſity 
of continuing them. 

Elizabeth had equal reaſon to maintain a union with 
the Scottiſh proteſtants ; and ſoon found that the houſe 
of Guile, notwithſtanding their former diſappointments 
had not laid aſide the defign of conte ſting her title; an- 
ſubverting her authority. 
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Francis and Mary retuled 
to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh ; and ſhowed no diſ- 


poſition to give her any farisia&tion for the affront they 


had put upon her, by openly aſſuming the title and 
arms of England. She was ſenſible of the danger at- 
tending ſuch pretenſions; and it was with pleaſure ſhe 
heard of the violent {actions which prevailed in the 
French government, and of the oppotition which had 
ariſen againſt the meaſures of the duke of Guiſe. It 
was the conteſt of religion which firſt inſpired the French 
with courage openly to oppoſe their unlimited authority. 
The theological diſputes which had diſturbed other 
parts of Chnitendom, had long ago penetrated into 
France; and as they were aſſiſted by the general diſ- 
content againſt the court and church of Rome, and by 
the zealous ſpirit of the age, the prolelytes to the new 
religion were ſecretly increaſing in every province, The 
houte of Guiſe, though the iactions had obliged them 
to remit their efforts in Scotland, and had been one 


and that Mary ſhould” neither make pcace nor war without 
conſent of the ſtates. 

+ "The parliament ſeem to have been actuated by the ſame 
ſpirit of rage and perſecution. After ratifying a conceſſion of 
faith agreeable to the new doctrines, they palled a ſtatute 
againſt the maſs, anc not only aboliſhed it in all the churches, 
but enacted, that whoever, any where, either officiated in it, 
or was preſent at it, ihould be chaſtized, for the firſt offence, 
with confiſcation of goods and corporal puniſhment, at the di- 
cretion of the magiſtrate; for the ſecond, with banithment ; 
and for the third, with loſs of life. A law was alſo voted for 
aboliſhing the papal juriſdiction in Scotland: tue pretbyterian 
form of diſcipline was ſettled, leaving only at firſt ſome fade 
of authority to certain ecclettaitics, whom they called ſuperin= 
tendants. The preiates of the ancient faith appeared, in order 
to complain of great injuſtice committed on them by the 1nva- 
ſion of their property; but the parliament took no notice of 
them, till, at lait, theſe ccclctiatiics, tired with iruitlels attens 
dance, departcd the town. They were then cited to appear 
and as no body pretented himſelf, it was voted by the parlia- 
ment, that the eccleſiaſtics were entirely fatished, and found 
no reaſon of complaint. 
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chief cauſe of Elizabeth's ſucceſs, were determined not 
to relinquiſh their authority ir. France, or yield to the 
violence of their enemies. "They found an opportunity 
of ſeizing the king of Navarre and the prince of Cond ; 
they threw the former into prifon ; they obtained a 
ſentence of death againſt the latter ; and they were pro- 
ceeding to put the ſentence into execution, when the 
King's ſudden death ſaved the noble priſoner, and inter- 
rupted the proſperity of the duke of Guiſe. The 
queen's mother was appointed regent, December 4, 
to her ſon Charles IX. now in his minority : the king 
of Navarre was named heutenant-general of the king- 
dom : the ſentence againſt Conde was annulled : the 
conſtable was recalled to court: and the family of 
Guiſe, though they {till enjoyed great offices and great 
power, found a counterpoiſe to their authority. 
Elizabeth, in the beginning of 1561, was determined 
to make advantage of thele events againſt the queen 
of Scots, whom the ſtill regarded as a dangerous rival. 
She ſaw herſelf freed from the perils attending a union 
of Scotland with France, and trom the pretenſions of 
lo powerful a prince as Francis; but ſhe conſidered, 
at the ſame time, that the Englith catholics, who were 
numerous, and who were generally prejudiced in favour 
of Mary's title, would now adhere to that princeſs with 
more zealous attachment, when they faw that her ſuc- 
ceſſion no longer endangered the liberties of the king- 
dom, and was rather attended with the advantage of et- 
fecting an entire union with Scotland. She gave orders, 
theretore, to ner ambaſſador, Throgmorton, a vigilant 
and able miniſter, to renew his applications to the queen 
of Scots, and to require her ſatisfaction of the treaty of 
Edinburgh. But though Mary had deſiſted, after her 
huſband's death, from bearing the arms and title of 
queen of England, ſhe ſtill declined gratifying Eliza- 
beth in this important article; and being ſwayed by 
the ambitious ſuggeſtions of her uncles, the refuſed to 
reſign her pretenſions in any formal manner. Mean- 
while, the queen-mother of France, who imputed to 
Mary all the mortification which the had met wich dur- 
ing Francis's life-time, took care to retaliate on her by 
like injuries; and the queen of Scots, finding her abode 
in France dilagreeable, began to think of returning to 
her native country; to which end ſhe applied to Eliza- 
beth, by D'Oiſel, for a ſafe conduct, in caſe ſhe ſhould 
be obliged to pals through England : bur ſhe received 
for anſwer, that, till ſhe had given ſatisfaction, by rati- 
fying the treaty of Edinburgh, ſhe could expect no fa- 
vour from a perſon whom ſhe had ſo much injured. 
This denial excited her indignation ; and ſhe made no 
ſcruple of expreſſing her ſentiments to Throgmorton, 
when he reiterated his applications to gratify his miſtreſs 
in a demand which he repreſented as ſo realonable, The 
queen of Scots having ordered her lervants to leave her 
apartment, ſaid to him, * How weak I may prove, or 
how far a woman's frailty may tranſport me, I cannot 
tell: however, 1 am reſolved not to have ſo many wit- 
neſſes of my infirmicy, as your miſtreis had at her audi 
ence of my ambaſſador D'Oitel. There is nothing diſ- 
turbs me ſo much, as the having aſked, with ſo much 
importunity, a favour which it was of no conſequence 
for me to obtain. I can, with God's leave, return to 
my own country without her leave ; as I came to France, 
in ſpite of all the oppoſition of her brother, king 
Edward: neither do I want friends both able and wil- 
ling to conduct me home, as they have brought me 
hither ; though 1 was deſirous rather to make an expe- 
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* 'This change of abode and ſituation was very little agree- 
able to that princeſs. Beſides her natural prepoſſeſſions in fa- 
vour of a country in which ſhe had been educated from her 
earlieſt infancy, and where ſhe had borne fo high a rank, ſhe 
could not forbear both regretting the ſociety of that people, fo 
celebrated for their humane diſpoſition, and their reſpectful at- 
tachment to their ſovereign, and reflecting on the diſparity of 
the ſcene which lay before her. It is ſaid that, after ſhe was 


embarked at Calais, ſhe kept her cycs fixed on the coaſt of 
France, and never turned them from that beloved object, till 
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; France, farewell: I ſhall never fee taee mots. 


riment of your miſtreſo's friendſhip, than of g 
ance of any other perſon, I have often heard 
that a good correſpondence between her and m 
would conduce much to the ſecurity a ey low 


both our kingdoms : were ſhe well co N. 
lis 
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Mie 


g al 0 trouble her A 
concern myſelf in the affairs of her ſtate : not thar 1 am 
ignorant, that there are now in England a great We 
malecontents, who are no friends to rhe preſent eſta 
blihment. She is pleated to upbraid me as a perſon 
little experienced in the world: I freely own it: = 
age will cure that defect, Howevci, I am already old 
enough to acquit myleclf honeſtly and courteouſly to my 
icnds and relations, and to encourage no reports of 
your miſtreſs, wluch would miſbecome a queen and her 
Kinlwoman. I would alſo fay, by her leave, that Ham 
a queen as well as ſhe, and not altogether friendlch: 
and perhaps, I have as great a ſoul too; 5 that me. 
thinks we ſhould be upon a level in our treatment of 
each other. As ſoon as I have coniulted the ſtates d 
my kingdom, I ſhall be ready to give her a rcaſonable 
anſwer; and I am the more intent on my journey, in 
order to make the quicker diſpatch in this affair, Bur 
ihe, it ſeems, intends to ſtop my journey; ſo that either 
ſhe will not let me give her ſatisfaction, or is reſolved 
not to be ſatisfied; perhaps on purpole to Keep up the 
diiagreement between us. She has often reproached | 
me with my being young ; and I mult be very young 8 
indeed, and as ill-adviſcd, to treat ot matters of ſuch 
great concern and importance without the advice f my 
parliament. I have not been wanting in all my triendly 
offices to her; but ſhe ditbeheves or overlvoks them, 
could heartily with that I were as ncarly allied to her 
in affection as in blood: for that, indeed, would be 2 
molt valuable alliance.” This ſpirited reply, notwith- 
ſtanding the obliging terms interſperſed in it, was but il 
fitted to conciliate friendſhip between theſe rival prin- 
ceſſes, or cure thoſe mutual jealoufies which had aircady 
taken place. Elizabeth equipped a fleet, on pretence 
of purſuing pirates, but probably with an inteation of 
intercepting the queen of Scots in her return home- 
wards. Mary embarked at Calais; and palling the 
Engliſh fleet in a fog, arrived ſafcly at Leith on die 
19th of Auguſt, attended by her three uncles, the dube 
of Aumale, the grand prior, and the marquis of Hbeus 
together with the marquis of Damville, and other 
French courtiers “. + 
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As ſoon as the French gallies ap- 
peared off Leith, the people of all ranks flocked to- 
wards the ſhore with an earneft impatience to behold 
and receive their young ſovereign. Some were led of 
duty, ſome by intereſt, ſome by curioſity; and all ccm. 
bined to expreſs their attachment to her, and to! 

themſelves into her con ence, on the CommMEicenen. 
of her adminiſtration. ne- 
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She had now reached her nie- 
teenth year; and the bloom of her youth and beauty dl 
her perſon, were farther recommended by the ab 
of her addreſs, the politencis of her manners, and tac 
elegance of her genius. 

The firſt meaſures which Mary embraced c 
all the prepoſſeſſions entertained in her 1avour. = 
beſtowed her confidence entirely on the leaders d ihe 
relormed party, who had greatelt iniluence oer © 
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q ; eu he then or- ag | 
arkneſs fell, and intercepted it from her view. 4 

dercd a couch to be ſpread for her in the open t ae. ta — 
the pilot, that if in the morning the land were td 3 

ſhould awake her, and afford her one parting VIEW © 70 

country, in which all her aftections were cc 

weather proved calm, fo that the ſhip made little 
night-time: and Mary had once more an opportu” Ui Looking Wü 
the French coaſt. She fat upon her couch, and il — 
towards the land, often repeated theſe Words: 
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and who, ſhe found, were alone able to ſupport 


221 5 5 ene Her brother, lord James, whom the 
bel 80 iter created earl of Murray, obtained the chigt 
. and after him Lidington, ſecretary of ſtate, 


of great ſagacity, had a principal ſhare in her 
7 5 ay By the vigour of theſe men's meaſures ſhe 
ene 4 to el (tablilh order and juſtice 1 IN a4 COL mtry 
oY y public ſactions and private feuds; and that 
divided un act bie pe: ple, unacquainted with laws and 
1 ſeemed, for a time, to ſubmit peaceably to 
* and prudent adminiſtt ation. But there was 
er! ta NCC which blaſted all theſe promiſt1 ng ap- 
earances, and bereaved Mary of that general favour 
40 h her ag revabl e maimers and judicious depor CINCNT 
her" juſt re: lon to expect. She was ſtill a papiit ; 
© {though ſhe publiſhed ſoon after her arrival, a pro- 
dan ion, enjoining every one to ſubmit to the ecſta- 
iſhed religion, the preachers and their adherents could 
neither be reconciled to a perſon polluted with ſo great 
mY domination, nor lay alide their Foun es of her fu- 
tre conduct. It was with great dificulty ſhe could 
0 nia permiſ Non for ſaying maſs in her own chapel ; 
1 had not tne people apprehended, that if ſhe had 
- with a re{uſat, ſhe would inſtantly have returned 
the zealots never would have granted her 
The cry was, Shall we 
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hi re 1m: 
to France, 
even that ſmall indulgence. 
(Ter that idol to be again erected within the realm? 
I: was aſterted in the pulpit, e“ « That one mals was more 
terrible than ten thouſand armed men landed to invade 
the kinadom;” lord Lindeſey, and the gentlemen of 
] © That the idolator ſhould die the 
their e xpreſſion. 

val the dined in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, and it was there contrived, that a boy, fix years 
| uld be let down from the rook, Pl {hculd 
' r with a Bible, a pſalter, and the keys of the 
calle, 1 eſt the ſhould be at a loſs to underſtand this 
Iaiult on he. as a papiſt, all the decorations expreſſed the 
burning of Corah, Dathan, and A and other 
Punith ments inflicted by God upon idolatry. But the 
kivlence of the people was inconliderable 1 in compariſon 
of that which was exerciſed by the clergy and the 
Lrcachers, who took a pride in vilifying, even to her 
ce, this amiable princeſs . The ringlcader in theſe 
mlults on majeſty was John Knox, who poſtetied an 
uncontrolled authority 1 in the church, and even in the 
cuil affairs of the nation, and who triumphed in the 
contumelious uſage of his ſovereign. His uſual appel- 
ien for the queen was Jeze bel; and though ſhe en- 
Geavoure, by great condeſcenſion, to win his favour, 
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al her infinuat ions could gain nothing on his obdurate 
wat, She promiſed him acceſs to her w henever he 
Gem inded | It; and ſhe even deſired him, if he _ 
ur dlamcable in any ching, to reprchend her troely 1 

FW, rather than vilify her in the pulp! it before he 
vl c people: but he plainly told her, that he had a 
Public miniſtry entruſted to him; that it ſhe would 
Tru to cin Ich, the ſhould there hear the Goipel of 
krach; and that it was not his bulincis to apply to every 
50 P = had he leiſure for that occupation f. 
ice: 1 une of the 5 wy OS. men” 1- 

' 1 

of gc gy = Kay | bigs 2 ull © Rev eng n, as his 
8 : 0 ry. ough he once 
10 ended fo far as to tell the queen, that he would 
= in yes lame manner as Paul did to Nero; 
her, that « I os in this dutiful ſtrain. He ſaid to 
ad deten Frog ſcared not to ſlay Agag, the fat 
fires, ene King of Amalek, whom king Saul had 
ad B. neither ſpared Elias Jezebel's falle prophets, 


aal 
s Prieſts, though king Ahab was preſent. 


ol the church framed an addreſs, in which, 
11 at her maſs was a baſtard ſervice of God; 
() 2 
2 Fg. impiety, and the ſource of eve ry evil which 
* fore - realm; they expreſſed their hopes, that the 
n is time have preferred | 

ived opin;, Preferred trutn to ner Own Pre- 
|; >» and have renounced her religion, which, 
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guage added he, © was no magiſtrate; yet feared he 
not to f wap e Coſbi and Zimri in the very act of Blr! * 
fornication. And fo, Madam, your grace may ſee 
that 0 thers tha ei hief 1 agiſtrates may lawtull. 
puniſhment on ſuch crimes as are condemned by the 
law of God $.” Knox had formerly, during the reion 
of Mary of England, written a book againſt female ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown: the title of it is, "The brit blast 
of the trumpet againſt the monſtrous regimen of wo- 
men.” He was too proud either to recant the tenets 
of this bt OK, or even to apologize for them; and his 
conduct irdicated, that he thought no more civilit 
loyalty due to any of the ſofter ſex : the whole life of 
Mary was, from the demeanor of theſe men, tilled wich 
hitterneſs and ſorrow. This ruſtic apoſtle ſerumes not, 
in his hiftory, to inform us, that he once 


* 


8. L 
treated h her with 
ſuch ſeverity, that the loft all command of remper, and 
diſſolved in tears before him: yet ſo far from * 
moved with youth, and beauty, and royal dignity re- 
duced to that condition, he perſevered in his inſolent 
reproofs; and when he relates this incident, he diſco- 
vers a viſible pride and ſatisfaction in his own condu 915 
The pulpits had become mere ſcenes of railing acain{! 
the vices of the court; among which were always noted 
as the principal, ſcaſting, fnery, dancing, balls, and 
whoredom, their neceſſary attendants“ On account 
of the abſurd ſeverity of theſe reformers, Mary had rea- 
{on to regret her leaving France; and ſoon after her two 
cies, the duke ot Aumale, and the grand prior, with 
the other French nobility, took leave of her, and de- 
parted for that country. 
During the queen's abſerice ſome of the populace of 
Edi inburgh broke into her chapel, and committed out- 
rages ; for which two of them were indicted, and it was 
intended to bring them to a trial, but Knox wrote cir- 
cular letters to the mott conſiderable zealots of the party, 
and charged them to appear in town, and protect their 
brethren. Hereupon Knox was fummoned betore the 
dennen to anſwer tor his offence ; and he ſcrupled not 
to tell the queen, that the peſtilent Fern ts, who | AG in- 
tamed her a againſt thele holy men, were the ſons of the 
devil; and muſt theretore obey the directions of their 
father, who had been a har and a man-flayer from the 
beginning. Knox, however, notwithſtanding his inſo- 
lent behaviour was acquitted. We have related the 
above incidents at greater length than the neceſſity of 
our {ubject may ſeem to require: but even trivial Cir- 
cumſtances, which ſhew the manners of the age, are of- 
ten more inſtructive, as well as entertaining, than the 
great tranſactions of wars and negocladions, which are 
nearly y {imilar in all periods and in all countries. 
The reformed clergy in Scotland had, at that time, 
a natural reaſon for their ill humour; namely, the po- 
verty, or rather beggary, to which they were reduced. 
The nobility and gentry had at firſt laid their hands on 
all the property oi the regular clergy, without making 
any proviſion for the friars and nuns, whom they turned 
out of their poſſeſſions. The ſecular clergy of the ca- 
tholic communion, though they loſt all eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdliction, ſtill held ſome of the temporalities of their 
beneſices; and either became laymen themlelves, and 
converted them into private property, or made convey- 
ance of them at low prices to the nobility, who thus en- 
riched themſelves by the plunder of the church. The 
new teachers had hitherto ſubſiſted chiefly by the vo- 
luntary oblations of the faithful; and in a poor country, 
divided in religious ſentiments, this eſtabliſhment was 
regarded as very icanty and very precarious. Repeated 
applications were made ior a legal ſettlement to the 
preachers, and though almolt every thing in the king- 


They ſaid, that the preſent abuſes of government were ſo enor- 
mous, that, if a ſpeedy remedy were not provided, God would 


not fail in his anger to {trike the head and the tail, the diſobe- 
dient prince and ſinful people, 


Knox, p. 310. Ibid. p. 288. 
8 Ibid. p. 326. bid. p. 332, 333. 
** Ibid, p. 332. | 
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dom was governed by their zeal and caprice, it was 
with dimculty that their requeſt was at laſt complicd 
with. The fanatical 1p irit which che ö ane and 
their induſtry in dec ry ing the principles ar practices ot 
the Romiſh communion, which ned nch merit in en- 
riching the clergy, prove. d now a very ſenſible obſtacle 
to their acc juiti ions. The convention, however, paſſed 
a vote, by which t] ey divided all the eccleſiaſtical bene- 
tices into twenty-one ſhares : they aſſigned fourteen to 
the ancient poſſeſſors: : of the remaining ſeven they 
grante | three to the crown ; and if that were found to 
he public expences, they beſtowed the overplus 
e reformed miniſters. The queen was empow- 
all the ſeven; and it was ordained, that ſhe 
terwar s p ay to the Arey what ſhould be judged 
for their maintenanc The neceſſities of the 
e rapacity of the courtiers, and the ſmall at- 
Paion which Mar ry bore to the proteſtant eccleſiaſtics, 
rendered their revenues conte mptible as well as uncer- 
tain; and the preachers, finding that they could not rival 


the gemry, or even the middling rank of men, in opu- 
lence and plenty, betoc 0 themiclves to other expedients 
for ſupocting their authority. They affected a furious 
zeal toi gion, Aa manners, a vulgar and ſami- 


1015 cant; and though the liberality of 
Princes put them afterwards on a better foot- 
8 ard to revenue, and thereby corrected in 
ſome degree thoſe bad habits; it muſt be conſeſſed, 
that, while many other advantages attend the preſbyte- 
rian government, theſe inconveniencies are not caſily 
ſepara ted from the genius of that eccleſiaſtical policy. 
The queen ot Scots, deſtitute of all force, poſſeſſing 
a narrow rev: de, ſurrounded with a factious turbulent 
nobility, a oigoted peo ple, and inſolent eccleſiaſtics, 
ſoon found, that her only expedient for maintaining 
tranquillity was to preſerve a g00d correſpondence with 
Elizabeth, who, by former conneRions and ſervices, 
had acquired great authority over all theſe ranks of men. 
Soon after her en in Scotland, ſecretary Lidington 
was ſent to London, in order to pay her compliments to 
the queen, and expreſs her deſire of friendſhip and a 
good correſpondence ; and he received a commiſſion 
from her, as well as from the nobility of Scotland, to 
demand, that Mary ſhould, by act of parkan nent or by 
proclamation be declared ſucceſſor to the crown, The 
queen replied, “ That Mary had once diſcovered her 
intention not to wait for the ſucceſſion, but had openly, 
without ceremony or reſerve, aſſumed the title of queen 
of England, and had pretended a ſuperior right to her 
throne and kingdom : : that though her amb: Aladors, and 


treaty in which they renounced that claim, and promiſed 
ſatisfaction for ſo great an indignity, ſhe was ſo intoxi- 

ated with this imaginary rich it, that ſhe had rejected 
the moſt earneſt ſolicitations, and even had incurred 
ſome danger in croſſing the ſeas, rather than ratify that 
Equit: wle treaty : that her partizans every where had 
ſtill the affurance to inſiſt on her title, and had preſumed 
to talk of her own birth as illegitimate: that while af- 
fairs were on this footing, while a claim thus openly 
made, ſo far from being openly renounced, was only 
ſuſpended till a more favourable opportumty, it would, 
in her, be the moſt egregious imprudence to fortify the 
hands of a pretender t9 the crown, by declaring her the 
ſucceſſor: that no expedient could be worle imagined 
for cementing friendſhip than ſuch a declaration; and 
Kings wert often ſound to bear no good will to their 
fuct celle „ even though their own children; much more 
when the connection was ſtill continued, on the part of 
Mary: that though The was willing, from the amity 
which ſhe bore her Kinlwoman, to aſcribe her former 
pretenſions to the advice of others, by whoſe direction 
ſhe was then governed; her preſent refuſal to relinquiſh 
them could proceed only from her own prepoſſeſſions, 
and was a proof that ſhe ſtill harboured ſome dangerous 
deſigns againſt her: that it was the nature of all men to 
LC diſguſted with the preſent, to entertain flattering views 


thoſe of her huſhand, the F rench king, had f: dae 
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of futurity, to think their ſervices ill rewarded, 
pect a better recompence from the ſucceſſor; 1 
ſhould eſteem herſelf ſcarcely half a ſov ereign over t. | 
Engl iſh, if they ſaw her declare her! heir, and arm *. | 
rival with a wthority againſt her own repoſe and far. 

that ſhe knew the inconſtant nature of the people 
was acquainted with the preſent diviſions in relates, 
ſhe was not ign orant that the ſame party which c pect 8 
greater ſavour duri ing the reign of Mary, did alto ir. 
gine that the title of that Princes Was ſuperior to his 
own: that for her part, whatever claims were advances, 
ſhe was determined to live and die queen of |: noland,; 
and aſtèr her death, it was the buſineſs of other; tO x2 wy 
mine w10 had the beſt pretenſions, either by the e laws gr 
by the right of blood, to the ſucceſſion : that the nope 10 


the claim ot the queen of Scots would then be found 
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ſolid; and, conſidering the 1 injury which ſhe herſe} ha | 
received, it was fufficient indulgence, if ſhe promiled 
in the mean time, to do nothing Which might t, In any 
reſpect, weaken or invalidate it : "and that Ma- v, if her 
title were really preferable, a point which, for her own 
part, ſhe had never enquired into, poſſeſſed all advan. 
tages above her rivals ; who, deſtitute both of ans 
power, and of al} ſupport by friends, would only ex 
themiclves to inevitable ruin, by advancing any; 
or even doubtful, preteniions.” Theſe views of the 
queen were fo prude nt anc judicious, that there was g. 
lil. chhoo d of her ever departing from them: bur ha 
ſhe might put the matter to a fi ter progs ſhe offer 
to explain the words of the treaty of Edinb urgh, 
to leave no ſuſpicion of their excluding Mary's rige 
ſucceſſion; and in this form ſhe again require 1 her 9 
ratify that treaty, Matters at laſt came to thi t iſſue, 
that Mary agreed to the propoſal, and off Ted to re- 
nounce all preſent pretenſions to the crown at Englan 

provided Elizabeth would agree to declare 50 f the fee. 
ceſſor. But ſuch was the jealous character of this 7. 
ter princeſs, t that ſhe never would conſent to ſtreng 
the intereſt and authority of any claimant, by fung ur . 
ſucceſſion; much leſs would ſhe make this conceſſion i 
favour of a rival queen, who pofieſſed ſuch ow ul be 
pretenſions for the preſent, and who, though i ſhe 1 
verbally renounce them, could eaſily reſume her can 
on the {irlt opportunity. Mary's propoſal, hower., 
bore ſo ſpecious an appearance of equny and ice 
that IEhzabeth, ſenſible that rcaſ- on would, by ſuper fes 
thinkers, be deemed to lie entirely on that fide, 1%. 


no more mention of the matter; and, though tarmne! 
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weak, 
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concellions were never made by eicher 5 5 
put on all the appearances of a cordial reconciliation a 
tnendſhip with each other, 
Flizabeth obſerved that, even we Out her 1: 
tion, Mary was ſuflicie -ntly depreſſed by the mie 
ſpirit of her own ſubjects; and, in tead of 8 rn : 
land, for the preſent, any inquietude or diſturbance,“ 
employed herſelf, more uſcfully and laudav:y, in re 4 
lating the affairs of her own ki 12dom, and promo“ 
the happineſs of her people. She made me progre | 
in paying thoſe great debts which lay upon the * * 0 
the regulated the coin, which had becn much lebele⸗ | 
her predeceſſors; ſhe furniſhed her arſen!s m 
quantities of arms from Germany and ether pore 
gaged her nobility and gentry to imitate , y 
this particular; intr oduced into the k ingdom wy. 
making gunpowder and braſs Cannon ; ; on ined nen 
tiers on the ſide of Scotland; made 1729! 
the militia ; encouraged agriculture, by 4 
exportation of corn; promoted tra 
and ſo much increafed the ſhipping t e 
both by building veſſels of force hevicl aun th 
like undertakings to the merchants, © wh we 
the reſtorer of naval glory, an! 
ern ſeas *. The natural truga!!ty.« 
from incapacitating her from ches Zee 
only enabled her to execute the: 
and ſucceſs; and all the wori 
happy ellects of a vigorous pet 
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_ concerted projects . A ſingular circumſtance 

| Wei C 

2 cap nduct t and Butz w. of Elizabeth | is, that though 
» 3 i * 


in ble y heir ro her Own 1 body ly, 
ne determined 


I mn bat. ſeems allo to "ha ave e 
eee, „ that no one who had . to the 
£8 55 houlk ever have any heirs or ſucceſſors f. 
hn this time there happened ſome other events in 
dal tamily, where the queen's conduct was more 
5 Arthur Pole, and his brother, nephews to 
ding}, and deſcended irom the duke of Cla- 
ether with Anthony Forteſcue, who had mar- 
ried a ſiſter © 1 the ſe gen tleme n, and ſome other perſons, 
wore brought to their tri tal tor intending to withdraw into 
France, 55 1 view of ſolliciting ſuccours from the 
duke of Guiſe, of returning thence into Wales, and of 
* claiming Mary queen of E ngland, and Arthur Pole, 
* 1. 6 5 hey confeſſed th 2E In dictment, but 


dub 4 « Ci dre ncc. 
d, that they never meant to execute thoſe projects 
they had ſuch precautions 


aſſert 4 
onitite in caſe of her 1 e, which ſome pretenders 


du: ing tue © 3 hfe- time 
i 10 ＋ Nl had a red the Mm they might w ith 
They VV PAY 


condernned by the jury; but received a pardon from 


\b . 
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ie queen. 

; [he diverſity of opinions in religious matters had 
created great diſſenſions among the princes and poten- 
rates of Europe; 2 nd theſe diſſe nfions appe ared to break 

ear 1562, The two Zread mo- 
narchies of the contine ant, France and Spain, were poſ- 

ſeſſed of nearly equal force, and therefore were naturally 
E. ngland, from its power and ſituation, was 
entitled to ſupport its own dignity, as well as tranquil- 
ry by holding the balance between them. Whatever 
incident, therefore, tended too much to depreſs one of 
thete rival powers, as it leſt the other without cor ntrol, 

mi git be deemed contrary to the intereſts of England: 
ip found an advantage in ſupporting the eflabliſhed 
government and religion of France; and Elizabeth in 
protec ting the proteſtant c auſe. 

The queen-regent of France, when reinſtated in au- 
hority by t the death of her ſon, Francis, had formed a 
plan of adminiſtration more luotle than judicious; and, 
balancing the catholics with the J the duke of 
Guiſc with the prince of Conde, ſhe endeavoured to 
render herſelf neceſſary to both, and to eftabiliſh her 
own dominion on their conſtrained obedience. The 


1 
our more fully in the: 
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Elugonots, 
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% Notwithſtanding Elizabeth's public declarations in favour 
Of a ſingle life, fe believed that the would perſeverc tor ever 
in tant reſolution. The arch-duke Charles, ſecond ſon to the 
Emperor as well as Caſimir, ſon of the palatine, made appli- 
cations 49 ner; and as this latter prince profeſſed the reformed 
religion, he tl 10ugat himſelf on that account better entitled to 
ſucceed | in his addreſles. Eric, king of oweden, and Adolph, 
uke Of Holſtein, were encouraged Su the ſame views, to be- 
come ſultors: and the carl of / Arran, | jeir to the crown of 
enk J Gy Was: by che ſtates of that kingdom, recommended to 
a A lultable marrig ge. Even ſome of her own ſubjects, 
0972 they did not ope: ly r their pretenſions, enter- 


of ſuc * Tels, T. 
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conſtable Montmorency, moved by zeal for the ancient 
faith, joined himſelf to the duke of Guiſe. The king 
of Navarre, from his inconſtant temper, and his jealouſy 
of the ſuperior genius of his brother, un- the ſame 
party; and Ca tharine, „ finding herſelf depreſſed by this 
combi nation, had recourſe to Conde and the Hugonots, 
who gladly embraced the opportunity of fortifying 
themſelves by her countenance and protection. An 
edict had been pubiiſhed, granting a toleration to the 
proteſtants ; but the interel ted violence of the duke of 
Guiſe, covered with the pretence of religious zeal, 
broke through this agreement; and the two parties, 
| after the ſallacious tranquillity of 2 moment, rene! wed 
their mutual inſults and injuries. Conde, Coligny, 
\ndcelot, aſſembled their friends, and flew to arms: 
Guiſe and Montmorency got poſſeſſion of the king's 
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perſon ; and conſtrained the queen-regent to embrace 
their party ; four teen armies were levied and put in 
motion in different parts of France: each province, each 
city, each Raine was agitated with inteſtine rage and 
animoſity. The father was divided againſt the lon; 
brother againſt eg and women themſelves ſacri- 
hcing their humanity as well as their timidity to the re- 
ligious fury, diſting aviſhed themſelves by acts of ferocity 
and valour. Wherever the Hugonots prevailed, the 
images were broken, the altars pillaged, the churches 
demoliſhed, the monaſteries conſumed with fire : where 
ſucceſs atte nded the catholics, they burned the bibles, 
re- baptized the infants, conſtrained married perſons to 
« paſs anew through the nuptial ceremony: and plunder, 
deſolation, and bloodſhed attended equally the triumph 
of both parties. The parliament of Paris itſelf, the ſeat 
of law and juſtice, inſtead of employing its authority to 
compoſe theſe fatal quarrels, publiſhed an edict, by 
winch it put the ſword into the hands of the enraged 
multitude, and empowered the catholics every where to 
maſſacre the Hugonots : and it was during this period, 
when men began to be ſomewhat enlightened, and in 
tins nation, renowned tor pouthed manners, that the 
theological rage, which had long been boiling in men's 
veins, lecms to have attained its laſt ſtage of virulence 
and 4 

Philip alarmed at the progreſs which the Hugonots 
made in France, and dreading that the contagion would 
ſpread into the Lo. Countries, had formed a ſecret 
alliance with the princes of Guiſe, and had entered into 
a mutual concert for the protection of the ancient faith, 


— * 


profeſſions of love, which the deſire of acquiring ſo valuable a 
prize procured her from all quarters. 

+ If the excluſion given by the will of Henry VIII. to the 
poiterity of Margaret, queen of Scotland, was allowed to be 
valid, the right to the crown devolved on the houſe of Suffolk, 
and the lady Catharine G rey, younger ſiſter to the lady Jane, 
was now the heir of that family. This lady had been married 
to lord Herbert, ſon of the carl of Pembroke; but having been 
divorced from that nobleman, ihe made a private marriage 
with the earl of Hertford, fon of the protector; and her huſ- 
band, ſoon aiter conſummation, travelled into France, In a 
littie time the appeared to be pregnants which fo enraged 
Elizabeth, that the threw her 4 into the T oer, and ſummoned 


wa Is 3 earl of Ar undo!, deſcended from 
dient and noble f, mily, as well as 1 ftech of 

latterec] | amet with this proſpect z did alſo Sir William 
the peru 84 N e {1 eſtc emed 10r h 1 perſon: Al merit. But 
FS ab Ne 5 1ukely to ſucceed, was a younger fon of the late 
of his ap OT” rland, lord Robert Dudley, who by means 
come, 825 = qualities, joined to addreſs and fi: attery, had be- 
fluence in all Ne her declarad favourite, and had great in- 
diſting der counſels. The lefs worthy he appeared of 
violent a; "FM tue more was his great favour aſeribed to ſome 
Ken ach con, which could thus ſeduce the judgement of 
would ng princeſs; and men long expected that he 
narchs. Bice 15 preference above ſo many princes and mo- 
which still Kong 22 gave all theſe ſuitors a gentle refuſal, 
would tie bett e- ed their purſuit ; and ſhe thought that ſhe 
au owed to e at my them to her intereſts, it they were ſtill 
al |S alſo prohahl om opes ot ſucceeding in their preteniions. 
mixture 0. Fe 15 that this policy wa as not entirely free from a 
VI ned in her a >quetry ;z and thit, though ſhe was deter- 
i n wind never to inare her po Wer with any man, 
ot diſpleaſed with the > courtthip, ſolicitation, and 
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Hertford to appears in order to 2nfover for his miſdemeanors 
He made no fcrupic of e ledging the marriage, which, 
though concluded without the Queen's conſent, was entirely 
ſuitable to bot! parties; and for this offence he was alſo com- 
mitted to the Tower. Eliza eth's ſeverity {topped not here 

ſhe iſſued a commiſſion to enquire into the matter; and as 
Hertford could not within the time limited, prove the nuptials 
by witneſſes, the commerce between him and his conſort was 
declared unlavtul, and their poſterity illegitimate. 'T hey were 
ſtill detained in cuſtody; but, by bribing their keepers, they 
found mcans to have t farther intercourſe, aud another child ap- 
peared to be the fruit of this commerce. This was a freſh 
ſource of vexation to the queen, who made a fine of fifteen 
thouſand pounds to be ſet on Hertford by the ſtar- chamber, 
and ordered his conſinement to be thenceforth more rigid and 
ſevere, He lay in this condition ior nine years, till the death 
of his wiſe, by freeing Elizabeth from all tears, procured him 
his liberty, Haynes, vol. 1. p. 369, 378, 396. Camden, 
p, 389. Heylin, p. 134. Hume, ch. XXXVIII. 
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320 HIS TORT OEC ENGLAND. 


and the ſuppreſſion of hereſy, He now ſent ſix thou- 
ſand men, with ſome ſupply of money, to reinforce the 
catholic party ; and the prince of Conde, finding him- 
{elf unequal to ſo great a combination, countenanced by 
the royal authority, was obliged to diſpatch the vidame 
ot Chartres and Brignemont to London, in order to 
crave the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth. Moſt of the province 
of Normandy was poſſeſſed by the Hugonots : and 
Conde offered to put Havre de Grace into the hands 
ol the Engliſh, on condition that, together with three 
thoutand men for the garriſon of that place, the queen 
ſhould likewiſe fend over three thouſand to defend 
Dieppe and Rouen, and ſhould furniſh the prince with 
a ſupply of a hundred thouſand crowns. Elizabeth, 
beſide ſupporting the proteſtants, and oppoling the pro- 
greſs of the duke of Guile, had other motives which 
engaged her to accept of this propoſal. When ſhe 
concluded the peace at Chateau-Cambreſis, ſhe fore- 
jaw that France never would voluntarily fulfil the article 
which regarded the reſtitution of Calais; and many 
ſubſequent incidents had tended to confirm this ſuſpi- 
cion. Conſiderable ſums of money had been expended 
on the fortifications; long leaſes had been granted of 
the lands; and many inhabitants had been encouraged 
to build and ſettle there, by aſſurances that Calais ſhould 
never be reſtored to the Engliſh. The queen there- 
fore wilely concluded, that, could ſhe get poſſeſſion of 
Havre, a place which commanded the mouth of the 
Seine, and was of greater importance than Calais, ſhe 
ſgould calily conſtrain the French to execute the treaty, 
and loud have the glory of reſtoring to the crown that 
ancient poſieſſion, ſo much the favourite of the nation. 
Three thouland Englich immediately took poſſeſſion of 
Havre and Dieppe, under the command of Sir Edward 
Poinings; but the latter place was found ſo little capable 
of defence, that it was immediately abandoned. The 
ſiege of Rouen was already formed by the catholics, 
under the command of the king of Navarre and Mont- 
MOorcncy ; and it was with difficulty that Poinings could 
tarow a ſinall reinforcement into the place. Though 
theſe Engliſn troops behaved with gallantry, and though 
the king of Navarre was mortally wounded during the 
liege, the catholics full continued the attack of the place, 
and carrying it at laſt by aſſault, put the whole garriſon 
to the ſword. The earl of Warwic, eldeſt ſon of the 
late duke of Norchumberiand, arrived ſoon after at 
Havre with another body of three thouſand Englith, 
and took on him the command of the place. It was 
expected that the French catholics, fluſhed with their 
ſucccls of Rouen, would immediately have formed the 
ſiege of Havre, which was not as yet in any condition 


of defence; but the inteſtine diſorders of the kingdon 
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ſoon diverted their attention to another enterprize. An- 
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* little before the meeting of this aſſembly the had {allen 
into 2 dangerous illueſs, the ſmall-pox; and as her life, during 
ſome time, was deſpaired of, the people became the more ſen- 
ſible of their perilous ſituation, derived from the uncertainty of 
which, in cafe of her demiſe, attended the ſucceſſion of the 
crown. The partiſans of the queen of Scots, and thoſe of the 
houſe of Suffolk, already divided the nation into factions; and 
every one foreſaw, that though it might be poſſible at the pre- 
ſent to determine the controverſy by law, yet, if the throne 
were vacant, nothing but the ſword would be able to fix a ſuc- 
CC110r, 

+ "This ſubject, though intereſting to the nation, was not 
agreeable to the queen; and ſhe was ſenſible that difficulties 
would attend every deciſion. A declaration in favour of the 
queen of Scots would form a ſettl:ment perfectly legal; becauſe 
that princeſs was commonly allowed to poſſeſs the right of 
blood; and the excluſion given by Henry's will, deriving its 
weight chicfly from an act of parliament, would loſe all autho- 
rity, Whenever the queen and parliament had made a new ſet- 
tla nent, and reſtored the Scottiſh line to its place in the ſuc- 
ceſſfion. But ſhe dreaded giving encouragement to the catho- 
lics, by this declaration. She was ſenſible that every heir was, 
in ſome degree, a rival; much more one who enjoyed a claim 
for the preſent poſſeſſion of the crown, and who had already 
atlyanced in a very open manner, theſe dangerous pretenſions. 
he great power of Mary, both from the favour of the catholic 
princes, and her connections with the houſe of Guiſe, not to 
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delot, ſeconded by the negociations of Elizahen 
le . ; — 9 i i 1 rabeth, had 
evied a conſiderable body of proteſtants in ©: 


141 


. . 0 ; many: 
and having arrived at Orleans, the ſeat of the Hi, FAG 
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power, he enabled the prince of Conde and the Sin“ Po 


; 
to take the field, and oppole the progreſs of 
mies. After threatening Paris during ſome time ˖ 

. 2 — N 11170 Hey 
took their march towards Normandy, Voit! A. 


4 ; 3 ; : il 4 View of . 
engaging the Engliſn to act in conjunction with ji... J be 
and of fortifying them{clves by the farther an,” bs 
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which they expected from the zeal and vigour dt kj kf 
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zabeth. The catholics, commanded by the conf-aty. 


and under him by the duke of Guile, followed on e 
rear; and, on overtaking them at Dreux, obliceg « Ms 


to give battle. The engagement was maintained u 


Al \ 


. . A Wl 
great obſtinacy on both ſides; and the action was Gif. ton 
tinguiſhed by this ſingular event, that Conde and lidy 


\ 


Montmorency the commanders of the oppoſite armut 

fell both of them priſoners into the hands of thei; Vi 
mies. The appearances of victory remained with Gui. 
but the admiral, whoſe fate it ever was to be defend, 
and {till to riſe more terrible after his misfortunes, C. ad 
tected the remains of his army, and inſpiring his ong 


unconquerable courage and conſtancy in every breat 
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kept them in a body, and ſubdued ſome conſiderah!s 


places in Normandy. Elizabeth, the better to fupps; 
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his cauſe, ſent him a new ſupply of a hundred thovfand G 


CYOWns ; anc offered, if he could find merchants to lend 
him the money, to give her bond for another 
equal amount. 

The queen had emptied her coffers by the expences 
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incurred by aſſiſting the French Hugonots; and, in all 
order to obtain a ſupply, ſhe ſummoned a parlament lec 


on the 12th of January, 1563“. 

The commons, on the opening of the ſeſſion, vored 
an addreſs to the queen; in which, after enumeratine 
the dangers attending a broken and doubtful tucceen, 
and mentioning the evils which their anceſtors had ex- 
perienced from the contending titles of York and Lan- 
caſter, they entreated the queen to put an end to their 
apprehenſions, by chooſing tome hufband, whom they 
promiſed, whoever he were, gratctully to receive, and 
{z1thiully to ſerve, honour, and obey : or if ſhe had en- 
tertained any reluctance to the married ſtate, they de- 
fired that the Jawtul ſucceſſor miglit be named, at ial, 
appointed, by act of parliament. They remarke« 
during all the reigns winch had paſted tince the 
gueſt, the nation had never before been 10 unhappy as 
not to know the perſon who, in cale of the lovereigns 
death, was legally entitled to fill the vacant throne. And 
they obſerved, that the fixed order which took place in 
the inheriting the French monarchy, was one clue! 
ſource of the uſual tranquillity, as well as of the feng 
of that kingdom F. os 
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mention the force and ſituation of Scotland, was well known to 
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ſure proſpect of ſueceſſion, would not revive claims Walch we 

Id ver vet be prevailed WE i{h On the other 
could never yet be prevailed on to relinquillt, { | 
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than the order of ſucceſſion, Even many protec. _ 
themſclves in favour of Mary's claim of inherttance; ent 
thing would occaſion more general diſguſt, an dd tr 
queen, openly and without reſerve, take part ageinſt 2 
Scottith princeſs alſo, finding herlelf injured in 19/000 
point, would thenceforth act as a declared enemy. e 
ting together her foreign and domeltie friende te PE 1 
her preſent title and of her eventual ſucce fo Wore 
bring matters to extremities againſt the pretent cftav; 4 
The queen, weighing all thele inconveon ences Which Wet 
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The moſt remarkable law paſſed this ſeſſion, was that 
vhich bore the title of Aſſurance of the Queen's royal 
over all ſtates and ſubjects within her domi- 
Fane There was likewiſe another point, in which 
= ciament, this ſeſſion, ſhewed more the goodneſs 
25 intention, than the ſoundneſs of their judgement. 
ke palled a law againſt fond and fantaſtical prophe- 
cies  ahich had been obſerved to ſeduce che people in- 
to «bellion and diſorder: but at the ſame time they 
enacted a Itatute, which was molt likely to increaſe thele 
and ſuch like ſuperſtitions ; it was levelled againſt con- 
ſurations, cnchantments, and witchcraft, After the 
ament had granted the queen a ſupply of one ſubſidy 
"nd two filtcenths, the ſeſſion was finiſhed by a proroga- 
ron, The convocation likewiſe voted the queen a ſub- 
lidy of ſix ſhillings in the pound, payable in three years. 
jn the interim the French factions, enflamed ro the 
higheſt degree ot animoſiry, continued that cruel war, 
which their intemperate zeal, actuated by the ambition 
of their leaders, had kindled in the kingdom. The 
Admiral was ſucceſsful in reducing the towns of Nor- 
mandy which held tor the king; but he frequently com- 
plancd, that the numerous garriſon of Havre remained 
totally inactive, and was not employed in any military 
operation againſt the comnion enemy. The duke ot 
Guiſe, meanwhile, was aiming a mortal blow at the 
power oi tne Hugonots; and had commenced the ſiege 
of Orleans, of which Andelot was governor, and where 
the conltabic was detained priſoner. He had the pro- 
ſpect of ipecdy ſucceſs in this undertaking ; when he was 
allaſſinated by Poltrot, a young gentleman, whoſe zeal 
ed him to attempt that criminal enterprize. The death 
of this gailant prince was a lenlible loſs to the catholic 
party; and though the carduial of Lorraine, his brother, 
ſtill tupported the intereſts of the family, the danger of 
their pr grels appeared not ſo eminent either to Eliza- 
beth or © tnc Trench p roteſtants. The union tacre- 
fore, between theſe alucs wnich hau been cemented by 
their common tears, began thencciorth to be leis inti- 
mate; and the leaders ot the Fiugonors were perſuaded 
to hearken to terms of a ſeparate accommodation, 
Conde and Montmorency held conterences for ſettling a 
peace; and as they were both of them impatient to re- 
eve themſelves from captivity, they ſoon came to an 
agreement with regard to the conditions. The character 
of the queen-regent led her to embrace any plauſible 
terms; and, in ſpite of the proteſtations of the admiral, 
whoſe articles of agreement were finally ſettled between 
e parties, a tole ration, under ſome reſtrictions, was 
granted anew to the proteſtants; a general amneſty was 


pubiined ; Conde was reinſtated in his offices and go- 


vernments; and after money was advanced for the pay- 
ment of arrears due to the German troops, they were 
ſent home. 

According to the agreement between Elizabeth and 
we prince of Conde, it had been ſtipulated, that neither 
9 mould conclude peace without the conſent of the 
gel but this article was at preſent but little regarded 
/ tae leaders of the French proteſtants. They only 
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contrary to her 2 1 reply more explicit. She only told them, 
e had fixed 0 enge in the beginning of her reign, that 
aided, that th 2 ute reſolution againſt marriage; and ſhe 
cellion were fe im culties attending the queſtion of the ſuc- 
ake of her A* e that ſhe would be contented, for the 
ſery ; an, P'c» to remain ſome time longer in this vale of 
had hie ung 4 ſhould depart life with ſatisfaction, till ſhe 
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comprehended her ſo far in the treaty, as to obtain a 
promiſe that, on the relinquiſhing Havre, Her charges, 
and the money which ſhe had advanced them, ſhould 
be repaid her by the king of France, and that Calais, on 
the expiration of the term, ſhould be reſtored to her. 
But ſhe diſdained to accept of theſe conditions; and 
thinking the poſſeſſion of Havre a much better pledge 
for effecting her purpoſe, ſhe ſent Warwick orders to 
prepare himſelf againſt an attack from the now united 
power of the French. 7 he earl of Warwick, who 
commanded a garriſon of fix thouſand men, beſides ſeven 
hundred pioneers, had no ſooner got poſſeſſion of Havre, 
than he employed every means ior putting it in a poſ- 
ture of defence; and after expelling the French from 
the town, he encouraged his ſoldiers to make the moſt 
deſperate defence againſt che enemv. The conſtable 
commanded the French army; the queen-regent her- 
felt, and the king, were preſent in the camp; even the 
prince ot Conde joincd the King's forces, and gave coun- 
tenance to this enterprize ; the admiral and Andelot 
alone, anxious ſtill ro preſerve the friendſhip of Eliza- 
beth, kept at a diitance, and prudently refuſed to join 
cheir ancient ENEMIES in an attack upon the allies. But 
the plague creeping in among the Engliſn ſoldiers; and 
being mcrealed by their fatigue and bad diet, (for they 
were but ill ſupphed with proviſions,) it made ſuch ra- 
vages, that ſometimes a hundred men a- day died of it, 
and here remained not at laſt fifteen hundred in a con- 
ditioi: o do duty. The French, meeting with ſuch 
tcebl- refiitance, carried on their attacks ſucceſsfully z 
and having race wo breaches, each of them ſixty feet 
wide, they prepared for a general aſſault, which mult 
have terimnated in the ſlaughter of the whole garriſon. 
Warwick, who had frequently warned the Engliſh 
council ot the danger, and who had loudly demanded a 
luyply ot men and proviſions, found himſclf obliged to 
capiculate on the 28th of July, and to content himſelf 
with the liberty of withdrawing his garriſon. The arti- 
cles were no ſooner ſigned, than lord Clinton, the ad- 
miral, who had been detained by contrary winds, ap- 
peared off the harbour with a reinforcement ©! three 
thouland men; and found the place furrendered to the 
enemy. To increaſe the misfortune, the infected army 
brought the p\ague wich them into England, where it 
ſwept off great multitudes, particularly in the city of 
London, avout twenty thouſand perions died oi it in 
one year f. 

Elizabeth was now glad to compound matters ; and 
as the queen-regent delired to tain leiſure, in order to 
prepare mealure: ior the extermination of the Hugonots, 
e readily hearkened to any rcaſonable terms of accom- 
modation with England. It was agreed, that the hoſ- 
tages which the French had given tor the reſtitution of 
Calais, ſhould be reſtored tor two hundred thouſand 
crowns ;' and that both tides thould retain all their claims 
and pretenſions. 

Peace, however, ſtill continued with Scotland; and 
even a cordial friendſhip ſeemed to have been cemented 
between Elizabeth and Mary . The two queens had 


agreed 


degree, either in the univerſities or in common law; all ſchool- 
maſters, officers in court, or members of parliament: and the 
penalty of their ſecond refuſal was treaſon. "The firſt offence, 
in both cafes, was puniſhed by baniſhment and forfeiture. 

+ This year the council ot Trent was diſſolved, which had 
ſitten from 1545. The publication of its decrees excited anew 
the general ferment in Europe; While the catholics endea- 
voured to enforce the acceptance of them, and the proteſtants 
rejected them. The religious controverſies were too far ad- 
vanced to expect that any conviction would reſult from the 
decrees of this council, It is the only general council which 
has been held in any age truly hated and inquiſitive; and as 
the hiſtory of it has been written with great penetration and 
judgement, it has tended very much to expoſe clerical uſurpa- 
tions and intrigues, and may ſerve as a ſpecimen of more an- 
cient councils, No one expects to ſee another general council, 
till the decay of learning and the * of ignorance ſhall 
again fit mankind for theſe great impoſtures. 

+ Theſe princefles made profeſſion of the moſt entire affec- 


tion; wrote amicable letters every week to cach other; 
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agreed in the foregoing ſummer to an interview at 
York; in order to remove all difficulties with regard 
to Mary's ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh, and 
to conſider of the proper method for ſettling the ſucceſ- 
ſion of England: but as Elizabeth carefully avoided 
touching on this delicate ſubject, ſhe employed a pre- 
tence of the wars in France, which, ſhe ſaid, would 
detain her in London; and ſhe delayed till next year 
the intended interview. Mary's cloſe connections with 
the houſe of Guiſe, and her devoted attachment to her 
uncles, by whom ſhe had been early educated and con- 
ſtantly protected, was the ground of juſt and unſur- 
mountable jealouſy to Elizabeth, who regarded them 
as her mortal and declared enermes, and was well ac- 
quainred with their dangerous character and ambitious 
projects. They had made offer of their niece to Don 
Carlos, Philip's ſon ; to the king of Sweden, the king 
of Navarre, and the archduke Charles, the duke of 
Ferrara, the cardinal of Bourbon, who had only taken 
deacon's orders, from which he might eaſily be freed by 
a diſpenſation ; and they were ready to marry her to 
any one who would ſtrengthen their intereſts, or give 
inquietude and diſturbance to Elizabeth. Elizabeth 
on her part was equally- vigilant to prevent the execu- 
tion of their ſchemes, and was particularly anxious, leſt 
Mary ſhould form any powertul foreign alliance, which 
might tempt her to revive her pretenſions to the crown, 
and to invade the kingdom on the fide where it was 
weakeſt and lay moſt expoled. As ſhe believed that 
the marriage with the archduke Charles was the one 
moſt likely to have place, the uſed every expedient to 
prevent it; and beſides remonſtrating againſt it to Mary 
herſelf, ſhe endeavoured to draw off the archduke from 
that purſuit, by giving him ſome hopes of ſucceſs in 
his pretenſion to herſelf, and by inviting him to a re- 
newal of the former treaty of marriage. She always 
told the queen of Scots, that nothing ſhould fatisfy her 
but the eſpouſing ſome Engliſh nobleman, who would 
remove all grounds of jealouſy, and cement the union 
between the kingdoms ; and ſhe offered on this condi- 
tion to have her title examined, and to declare her ſuc- 
ceſſor to the crown. After keeping the matter in theſe 
general terms during a twelvemonth, ſhe at laſt named 
lord Robert Dudley, now created earl of Leiceſter, as 
the perſon whom ſhe wiſhed Mary would choole. 
Elizabeth's powerful favourite, the earl of Leiceſter 
oſſeſſed all thoſe exterior qualities which are naturally 
alluring to the fair ſex; a handſome perſon, a polite ad- 
dreſs, an inſinuating behaviour; and by means of theſe 
accompliſhments, he had been able to blind even the 
penetration of Elizabeth, and conceal from her the great 
defects, or rather odious vices, which attended his cha- 
racter. He was proud, inſolent, intereſted, ambitious; 
without honour, without generoſity, witliout humanity; 
and atoned not ſor theſe bad qualities, by ſuch abilities 
or courage, as could fit him for that high truſt and 
confidence, with which ſhe always honoured him. Her 
conſtant and declared attachment to him, had naturally 
emboldened him to aſpire to her bed; and in order to 
make way for theſe nuptials, he was univerſally believed 
to have murdered, in a barbarous manner, his wife, the 
heireſs of one Robetart, "Phe propoſal of eſpouſing 
Mary, was by no means agreeable to him ; and he al- 
ways aſcribed it to the contrivance of Cecil, his enemy; 
who, he thought, intended by that artifice to make him 
loſe the friendſhip of Mary from the temerity of his 
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had adopted, in all appearance, the ſentiments as well as ſtyle 
of ſiſters. Elizabeth puniſhed one Hales, who had publiſhed 
a book againſt Mary's title; and as the lord keeper Bacon was 
thought to have encouraged Hales in this undertaking, he fell 
under her diſpleaſure, and it was with fome difficulty he was 
able to give her ſatisfaction, and recover her favour. 

* He was Mary's couſin-german, by the lady Margaret 
Douglas, niece to Henry VIII. and daughter of the ear! of 
Angus, by Margaret queen of Scotland. He had been born 
and educated in Bus where the carl of Lenox had con- 


ttantly reſided ſince he had been bauiſhed by the prevailing 
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pretenſions, and that of Elizabeth from jcalouſt .c: 
attachments to another woman. The qucen r. | 
had not any intention of effecting this marriage. l. 
as ſhe was deſirous that the queer. of Scots {| 8 
have any huſband, the named a man, Who, 
was not likely to be accepted of; and ſhe he | 
means, to gain time, and clude the project " | 
alliance. The earl of Leiceſter was too great 5 | 
vourite to be parted with ; and when Mary, allure by | 
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the proſpect ot being declared ſucceſſor to the crews 
leemed to hearken to Elizabeth's propoſal, this princel 
receded from her offers, and withdrew the bait wht + 
ihe had thrown out to her rival, The duplicity * 
imperious behaviour of Elizabeth, had drawn a petri 
letter from Mary; and the ſeemingly amiable corte. 
pondence between the two qucens was Interrupted, In 
order to make up the breach, the queen of Scots dif. 
patched Sir James Melvil to London; who ſucceedeq 
lo well, that he threw that artful princeſs entirely «x 
her guard ; and made her diſcover the bottom of her 
heart, full of all thoſe levities and follies and idea; of 
rivalſhip, which poſſeſs the youngeſt and moſt friygto; 
of her ſex. He talked to her of his travels, and foros 
not to mention the different dreſſes of the ladies in d. 
terent countries, and the particular advantages of each 
in ſetting off the beauties of the ſhapc and perſon, The 
queen laid, that ſhe had dreſſes of all countries; a8. 
ſhe took care thenceforth to meet the ambaſtador ev 
day apparelled in a different habit: ſometimes fs wi; 
dreſſed in the Engliſh garb, ſometimes in the French, 
ſometimes in the Italian; and ſhe aſked him, which G 
them became her moſt? He anſwered the Italian; 
reply that he knew would be agreeable to her, because 
that mode ſhowed to advantage her flowing locks, which 
he remarked, though they were more red than yellow, 
the fancied to be the fineſt in the world, She deſired 
to know of him what was reputed the belt colour of 
hair: ſhe aſked whether his queen or ſhe had the fett 
hair : ſhe even enquired which ot them he eſteemed the 
faireſt perſon: a very delicate queſtion, and which he 
prudently eluded, by ſaying, that her majeity was the 
ſaireſt perſon in England, and his miſtreſs in Scotland, 
She next demanded which of them was talleſt: he re- 
plied his queen: then is ſhe too tall, ſaid Elizabeth; 
tor I myſell am of a juſt ſtature, Having learned from 
him, that his miſtreis ſometimes recreated herlelt by 
playing on the harpſichord, an inſtrument on which ſhe 
herſelf excelled, the gave orders to lord Hunſdon, the: 
he ſhould lead the ambaſſador, as it were caſually, ind 
an apartment, where he might hear her perform ; 2nd 
when Melvil, as if raviſhed with the harmony, brore 
into the queen's apartment, ſhe pretended to be di 
pleaſed with his intruſion ; but ſtill todk care ts 4s 
him, whether he thought Mary or her the belt pet- 
former on that inſtrument ? From the whole of her be- 
haviour, Melvil thought he might, on his return, allure 
his miſtreſs, that ſhe had no realon ever to expect an) 
cordial friendſhip from Elizabeth, and that all her Pro- 
ſeſſions of amity were full of falſchood ans dil. 
tion. After two years had been ſpent in eyaliogs 09 
artifices, Mary's ſubjects and counſc!lors, and Probe, 
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bly herſelf, began to think it full time that ng da, 
riage were concluded; and lord Darriey, “ 33 
earl of Lenox *, was the perſon in wiz? norco 
opinions and wiſhes centered, Elizabetn v5 Hy 
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formed of theſe intentions; and was d 
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power of the houſe of Hamilton : and as arn'e 
in his twentieth year, and was a very Comvy een? 
delicately ſhaped, it was hoped that he might 190k ee 
ſelf agreeable to the queen of Scots. He was ad 1 4 
ther a branch of the ſame family with hertehz; % en 
eſpouſing her, preſerve the royal dignity in the houle ( 

he was, after her, next heir to the crov 
thoſe who pretended to exclude her on accoun 
foreigner, had eadeavourcd to recontBens © 
the prelercnce. 
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aſed with the projected marriage between Darnley 
g the queen Of Scots. In order to pave the way to 
i 0 marriage, ſhe ſecretly deſired Mary to invite 
wy = Scotland, to reverſe his attainder, and to 
1 8 him to his honours and fortune. And when her 
* & was complied with, ſhe took care, 1n order to 
4 nt the friend{hip of the Hamiltons and her other 
"= in Scotland, to blame openly this conduct of 
* Hearing that the negociation for Darnley's mar- 
lyanced apace, ſhe gave that nobleman permit- 
Gon, on his firil application, to follow his father into 
Scotland, but no [voner did ſhe learn that the queen of 
Scots Was taken with his figure and perſon, rig omg all 
meaſures were fixed for eſpouſing him, than ſhe ex- 
aimed againſt the marriage; ſent Ihrogmorton to 
order Darnley immediately upon his allegiance, to re- 
rm to England; threw the counteſs of Lenox and her 
cond ſon into the Tower, in 1 564, where they ſuffer- 
ed a rigorous confinement ; ſeized all Lenox's Engliſh 
eſtate ; and though it was impoſſible for her to atlign 
ingle reaſon ior her diſpleaſure, ſhe menaced, and 


partil. 
Mary. 
nage ac 


one 11 * 
proteſted, and complained, as if ſhe had ſuffered the 


moſt grievous injury. 
The queen of Scot's marriage had kindled afreſh the 
zeal of the reformers, becauſe the family of Lenox was 
believed to adhere to the catholic faith; and though 
Darnley, who now bore the name of king Henry, 
went often to the eſtabliſhed church, he could not by 
this exterior compliance, gain the confidence and re- 
card of the cccleſiaſtics. They rather laid hold of the 
opportunity to inſult him to his face; and Knox ſcrupled 
not to tell him from the pulpit, © that God, for pu- 
niſhment of the offences and ingratitude of the people, 
was want to commit the rule over them to boys and 
women.” The populace of Edinburgh, inſtigated by 
ſuch doctrines, began to meet and to aſſociate them- 
ſelves againſt the government. But what threatened 
more immediate danger to Mary's authority, were the 
diſcontents which prevailed among ſome of tlie princi- 
pal nobility. 
The reſtoration of the family of Lenox, greatly 
diſpleaſed the duke of Chatelrault, who had hopes of 
aſcending the throne of Scotland, but he now feared 
that his rival would {et him aſide, "The carl of Murray 
found his credit at court much diminiſhed by the intereſt 
of Lenox and his fon ; and began to apprehend the re- 
vocation of ſome conſiderable grants, which he had ob- 
tamed from Mary's bounty. The earls of Argyle, 
Rothes, and Glencairne, the lords Boyde and Ochiltry, 
Kirkaldy of Grange, Pittarow, were inſtigated by like 
motives ; and as theſe were the perſons who had moſt 
zealouly promoted the reformation, they were diſguſted 
to find that the queen's favour was entirely ingroſſed 
by 2 new cabal, the earls of Bothwel, Athol, Ruther- 
land, and Huntley, men who were eſteemed either 
lukewarm in religious controverſy, or inclined to the 
catholic party *, 
As loon as Mary was informed of the diſcontents of 
tne people, and of the meeting at Stirling, ſhe ſum- 
moned the nobles who were concerned in the diſſention 
© appear in court, in order to anſwer for their con- 
ac, and having levied ſome forces to execute the 
laws, lhe obliged the rebels to leave the Low Coun- 
ues, and take ſhelter in Argyleſhire. That ſhe might 
. 5 cut off their reſources, ſhe proceeded 
e c IM to Glaſgow, and forced them from their 
3 wy appeared at Paiſley, in the neighbour- 
och wich about a thouſand horſe; and paſſing the 
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* r 22 of diſcontent, which, in other courts, 
produced in by gen, faction, and oppoſition, commonly 
reblliva , >, 2 either projects of allaffination, or of 
which it } 7 — 1 mutual accuſations of the former kind, 
5 they fax 6. cult to clear up, the malcontent lords, as ſoon 
into „ne queen's marriage entirely reſolved on, entered 
or taking arms againſt their ſovereign. 
; pretended an aiixious concern for the 
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queen's army, proceeded to Hamilton, thence to Edin- 

burgh, which they entered without reſiſtance. They 

expected great reinforcements in this place, from the et- 

forts of Knox and the ſedidious preachers ; and they 

beat their drums, deſiring all men to enliſt, and to re- 

ceive wages lor the defence of God's glory. But the 

nation was in no diſpoſition for rebellion : Mary was 

eſteemed and beloved: her marriage was not generally 

diſagretable to the people: and the intereſted view of 
the malcontent lords were ſo well known, that their pre- 

tence of zeal for religion had littie influence even on 

the ignorant populace: The king and queen advanced 

to Edinburgh at the head of their army: the rebels were 

obliged to retire into the ſouth ; and being purſued by 

cighteen thouſand men, they were obliged to take ſhel- 

ter in England. 

Elizabeth, being diſappointed in her expectations, 

diſavowed all connections wich the Scottiſh malcontents, 

and declared, that ſhe had never given them any pro- 
miſe of aſſiſtance. She even carried farther her diſſi- 
mulation and hypocriſy. Murray had came to Lon- 
don, with the abbot of Kiltvinning, agent for Chatel- 

rault; and ſhe ſeduced them, by ſecret aſſurance of 
protection, to declare, before the ambaſſadors of France 
and Spain, that ſhe kad no wile contributed to their in- 
ſurrection. No ſooner had ſhe extorted this confeſſion 
from them, than ſhe chaſcd them from her preſence, 
called them unworthy traitors, declared that their de- 

teſtable rebellion was of bad example to all princes z 
and aſſured them, that as the had hitherto given them 
no encouragement, ſo ſhould they never thenceſorth re- 
ceive. from her any afliftance or protection. Throgmor- 
ton alone, whole honour was equal to his abilities, could 
not be prevailed on to conceal the part which he had 
acted in the enterpriſe of the Scottiſh rebels; and be- 
ing appriſed of the uſual character of Elizabeth, he 
obtained an order of council to authoriſe the engage- 
ments which he had been obliged to make with them. 
The baniſhed lords, finding themſelves ſo harſhly treat- 
ed by Elizabeth, had recourle to the clemency of their 
own ſovereign ; and after ſome ſollicitation and ſome 
profeſſion of repentance, the duke of Chatelrault ob- 
tained his pardon on condition that he ſhould retire 
into France, Mary was more implacable againſt the 
earl of Murray and the other confederates, on whom ſhe 
threw the blame of the enterpriſe ; but as their friends 
continually applied to her, ſhe determined to reftore 
them to favour. In this interval, Rambouillet arrived 
as ambaſſador from France, and brought advice from 
her uncle, the cardinal of Lorraine, in 1565, by no 
means to pardon thoſe proteſtant leaders, who had been 
engaged in the rebellion. 

The two oppoſite religions, in France as well as in 
other parts of Europe, were rather irritated than tired 
with theſe acts of mutual violence; and the peace grant- 
ed to the Hugonots, as had been foreſeen by Coligni, 
was intended only to lull them afleep, and prepare their 
way for their final and abſolute deſtruction. The qucen- 
regent made a pretence of travelling through the king- 
dom, in order to viſit the provinces, and correct all the 
abuſes ariſing from the late civil war; and after having 
held ſome conferences on the frontiers with the duke of 
Lorraine and the duke of Savoy, ſhe came to Ba- 
yonne, Where he was met by her daughter, the queen 
of Spain, and the duke of Alva, Nothing appeared in 
the congreſs of theſe too ſplendid courts, but gaiety, 
feltivitv, love, and joy; but amidſt theſe ſmiling ap- 
pearances were lecretly fabricated ſchemes the moſt 
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ſecurity of religion; framed engagements for mutual defence; 
and made applications to Elizabeth for aſſiſtance and protec- 
tion. "That princeſs, for publiſhing the expreſſions of her diſ- 
pleaſure againſt the marriage, had fecretly ordered her ambaſ- 
ſadors Randolt and 'I'hrogmorton, to give, in her name, ſome 
promiſes of ſupport to the malcontents; and had even ſent 
them a ſupply of ren thoutand pounds, to enable them to begin 
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bloody, and moſt deſtructive to the repoſe of mankind, | 
that had ever been thought on in any age or nation. 
No leſs than a total and univerſal extermination of the 
proteſtants by fire and ſword was conſented to by Philip 
and Catharine of Medicis; and Alva, agreeably, to 
his fierce and ſanguinary diſpoſition, adviſed the queen- 
regent to commence the execution of this project, by 
the immediate maſlacre of all the leaders of the Hugo- 
nots. But that princeſs, though equally hardened againſt 
every humane ſentiment, would not forego this oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying her wit and refined politics ; and ſhe 
propoſed, rather by treachery and diſſimulation, which 
the called addreſs, to lead the proteſtants into the ſnare, 
and never to draw the {word till they were totally diſabled 
from reſiſtance. The cardinal of Lorraine, whoſe cha- 
racter bore a greater affinity to that of Alva, was the 
chief author of this barbarous aſſociation againſt the re- 
formers ; and having connected hopes of ſucceſs with 
the aggrandizement of his niece, the queen of Scots, 
he took care that her meaſures ſhould correſpond to 
thoſe violent counſels which were embraced by the 
other catholic princes. In conſequence of this ſcheme, 
he turned her from the road of clemency, which the 
intended to have followed; and made her reſolve on 
the total ruin of the baniſhed lords. A parhament was 
{ummoned at Edinburgh, in 1566, for attainting them ; 
and as their guilt was palpable and avowed, no doubt 
was entertained but ſentence would be pronounced 
againſt them. It was by a ſudden and violent incident, 
which, in the iſſue, brought on the ruin of Mary her- 
lelf, that they were ſaved from the rigour of the law. 
The matrimonial connection of the queen of Scots 
with lord Darnley, was fo natural, and fo inviting in all 
its circumſtances, that it had been precipitately agreed 
to by that princeſs and her council; and while ſhe was 
allured by his youth and beauty, and exterior accom- 
pliſhments, ſhe had at firſt overlooked the qualities of 
his mind, which no wiſe correſponded to the excellence 
of his outward figure. Violent, yet variable in his re- 
ſolutions ; inſolent, yet credulous and eafily governed 
by flatterers ; he was deſtitute of all gratitude, becauſe 
he thought no favours equal to his merit; and being 
addicted to low pleaſures, he was equally incapable of 
all true ſentiments of love and tenderneſs. The queen 
of Scots, in the firſt effuſions of her fondneſs, ſays 
Hume, had taken a pleaſure in exalting him beyond 
meaſure : ſhe had granted him the title of king; ſhe 
had joined his name with her own in all public acts; ſhe 
intended to have procured hum from the parhament a 
matrimonial crown: but having leiſure afterwards to 
remark his weakneſs and vices, ſhe began to ſee the 
danger of her profule liberality, and was reſolved thenee- 
forth to proceed with more reſerve in the truſt which 
ſhe ſhould confer upon him. His reſentment againſt 
this prudent conduct ſerved but the more to 1ncreate her 
diſguſt; and the young prince, enraged at her imagined 
neglect, pornted his vengeance againſt every one whom 
he deemed the caule of this change in her meaſures and 
behaviour. There was in the Court, one David 
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* David Rizzio was a Piedmonteſe, of mean birth, ſon of 
a teacher of muſic, himfelf a muſician; and finding it difficult 
to ſubſiſt by his art in his own country, he had follewed into 
Scotland an ambaſſador, whom the duke of Savoy ſent thither 
to pay his comphments to Mary, fome time atter her arrival, 
He poſſeſſed a good ear and a tolerable voice; and as that 
princeſs found him uſeful to complete her band of muſic, ſhe 
retained him in her'fervice after the departure of his maſter, 
Her ſecretary for French diſpatches having, ſome time after, 
incurred her diſpleaſure, ſhe promoted Rizzio to that ottice, 
which gave him frequent opportunity ef approaching her perſon 
and inſinuating himſelf into her favour. He was ſhrewd and 
ſenſible, as well as aſpiring, much beyond his rank and edu- 


cation; and he made ſo good uſe of the accets which fortune 


had procured him, that he was ſoon regarded as the chief con- 
fident, and even miniſter of the queen. He was conſulted on 
all occaſions ; no favours could be obtained but by his inter- 
ceſhon; all ſuitors were obliged to gain him by preſents and 
flattery; and the man, inſolent from his new exaltation, as 


Rizz1o “, who had of late obtained a very extra 
nary degree of confidence and favour with the _ 
Scots. Rizzio, who had connected his intereſts 
the Roman catholics, was the declared enemy 3 
baniſhed lords; and by promoting the violent he the 
tion againſt them, he had expoſed himtelf to the . 
moſity of their numerous friends and retainers = 
icheme alſo thought to be formed for revoking f 0 
exorbitant grants made during the queen's minority 
even the nobility who had ſeized the eccleſiaſtical ben 
fices began to think themſelves leſs ſecure in the vole 
ſion of them. The earl of Morton, Cliancellor = 
affected by theſe conſiderations, and ſtill more by i | 
rumour ſpread abroad, that Mary intended to appoin ; 
Rizzio chancellor in his place, and to beſtow upon 3 
mean and upſtart foreigner, ignorant of the laws and lun. 
guage of the country. So indiſcreet had this princek 
been in her kindneſs to Rizzio, that even that ſtrange 
report met with credit, and proved a great means of 
accelerating the ruin of the favourite. Morton ing. 
nuating himſelf into Henry's confidence, employed 21 
his art to inflame the diſcontent and jealouly of tha 
prince; and he perſuaded him, that the only means of 
treeing himſelf from the indignitics under which he . 
boured, was to bring the baſe ſtranger to the fare which 
he had ſo well merited, and which was ſ0 paſlionarly 
defired by the whole nation. George Douglas, natural 
brother to the counteſs of Lenox concurred in the 
lame advice; and the lords Ruthven and Lindeſey, be- 
ing conſulted, offered their aſſiſtance in the enterpriſe; 
nor was even the earl of Lenox, the king's father, 
averſe to the deſign. But as theie conſpirators were 
well acquainted with Henry's levity, they engaged him 
to ſign a paper, in which he avowed the undertaking, 
as tending to the glory of God and advancement of re. 
ligion, and promiſed to protect them againſt every con- 
iequence which might enſue upon the affifſination of 
Rizzio. All theſe meaſures being concerted, © meſſen- 
ger was diſpatched to the baniſhed lords, who wer 
hovering near the borders; and they were invited by the 
king to return to their native country. This deſign, { 
atrocious in itſelf, was rendered ſtill more ſo by the cr- 
cumſtances which attended its execution. Mary was 
now in the ſixth month of her pregnancy, was ſupping 
in private, on the gth of March, and had at table the 
counteſs of Argyle, her natural ſiſter, with Rizzo, and 
others of her ſervants. The king entered the room oy 
a private paſſage, and ſtood at the back of Mary's char: 
lord Ruthven, George Douglas, and other conlprato's, 
being all armed, ruſhed in after him ; and the queen 0: 
Scots, terrified with the appearance, demanded ot tem 
the reaſon of their rude intruſion. They told her, that 
they intended no violence againſt her perſon; but meant 
only to bring that villain, pointing at Rizzio, to bs 
deſerved puniſhment. Rizzio, aware of the cange! 
ran behind his miſtreſs, and ſeizing her by the wall, 
called aloud to her for protection; while the interpoſed 
in his behalf, with cries, and menaces, anc entreaties 
The impaticnt aſſaſſins, regardleſs of her ettorts, ruſbed 
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well as rapacious in his acquiſitions, ſoon drew on Ay 
hatred of the nobility and of the whole kingdom. He | in 
firſt employed his credit to promote Darnley's marriages wi 
a firm friendſhip ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed between them: 2 
on the ſubſequent change of the queen's ſentiments, 8 Er 
eaſy for Henry's friends to perſuade him that Rizzio was w 
real author of her indifference, and even to rouſe in * F 
jealouſies of a more dangerous nature. Ihe wen = 
a difagreeable figure, but was not paſt his youth; rn = 
the opinion of his criminal correſpondence with N g ban! 
ſeem of itſelf unreaſonable, if not abſurd, a ſuſpicious 74 - 
could find no other means of accounting for that 8 be 
imprudent kindneſs with which the honoured him. Mee 4085 
auſterity of the eccleſiaſtics, who could admit of = en. 
contributed to ſpread this opinion among the eee 8 
Rizzio was univerſally believed tobe a pentionary 5 dad 
and to be deeply engaged in all ſchemes az ainſt the eh 11 0 
any ſtory, to his and Mary's diſad vantage I-10» 
credit among the zralots of that commune 5 
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n their prey, and by overturning every thing which 
2 their way, increaſed the horror and confuſion 
% e Douglas, ſcizing Henry's dagger, plunged 
+. che body Of Rizzio, who, ſcreaming with fear and 
Ks torn from Mary by the other conſpirators, 
5 1 into the antichamber, where he was diſ- 
A with fifry-fix wounds. The unhappy princeſs, 
Fee of his fate, immediately dried her tears, and 
2 * She would weep no more, ſhe would now think 
enge The inſult, indeed, upon her perſon; the 
Pain attempted to be fixed on her honour ; the danger 
to which her lite was expoſed, on account of her preg- 
ancy ; were injuries ſo atrocious and ſo complicated, 
char they ſcarcely left room for pardon, even trom the 
oreaceſt lenity and METCY. The aſſaſſins, apprehenſive 
of Mary's reſentment, detained her priſoner in the pa- 
Jace; and the king diſmiſſed all who ſcemed willing to 
attempt her reſcue. Murray and the baniſhed lords 
appeared two days after; and Mary, whoſe anger was 
much engroſſed by injuries more recent and violent, was 
willingly reconciled to them 3 and ſhe received her bro- 
ther with tenderneſs and affection. They obtained an 
acquictal from partiament, and were reinſtated in their 
honours and fortunes. The accomplices alſo in Rizzio's 
murder applied to her for a pardon z but ſhe delayed 
compliance, and told them, gs hat ſo long as ſhe was 
detained in cuſtody; and was ſurrounded by guards, any 
deed, which ſhe ſhould ſign, would have no validity.“ 
Meanwhile, ſhe had gained the confidence of her hut- 
band, by her perſuaſion and careſſes; and no ſooner 
were the guards withdrawn, than ſhe engaged him to 
eſcape with her in the night-tume, and take ſhelter in 
Dunbar. Many of her ſubjects here offered her their 
ſervices; and Mary, having collected an army, which 
the conſpirators had no power to reſiſt, advanced to 
Edinburgh, and obliged them to fly into England, 
where they lived in great poverty and diſtreſs, They 
made applications however to the earl of Bothwel, a 
new favourite of Mary's; and that nobleman, defirous 
of ſtrengthening his party by the acceſſion of their in- 
tereſt, was able to pacify her reſentment ; and he ſoon 
after procured them liberty to return into their own 
country. The vengeance of the queen of Scots was 
implacable againſt her huſband alone, whoſe perſon was 
before dilagreeable to her, and who, by his violation of 
every tie of gratitude and duty, had now drawn on him 
her higheſt reſentment x. As if ſhe had been making 
an eſcape from him, ſhe ſuddenly withdrew to Alloa, a 
ſeat of the earl of Marre's; and when Henry followed 
her thither, ſhe ſuddenly returned to Edinburgh; and 
ge him every where the ſtrongeſt proots of diſpleaſure, 
and even of antipathy. She encouraged her courtiers 
in their neglect of him; and ſhe was pleaſed, that his 
mean equipage and fmall train of attendants ſhould draw 
on him the contempt of the populace. He was per- 
Nutted, however, to have apartments in the caſtſe of 
Edinburgh, which Mary had choſen for the place of her 
livery. She there brought forth a ſon, on the 19th 
ol June; and as this was very important news to Eng- 
land, as well as to Scotland, the immediately diſpatched 
dir James Melvil to carry intelligence of the happy 
event to Elizabeth. Some time after Elizabeth dit- 
pacched the earl of Bedford, with her kinſman George 
on of lord Hunſdon, in order to officiate at the 
Fig of the young prince ; and ſhe ſent by them 
ae magntficent preſents to her ſiſter, 
A OR a ſon gave additional zeal to Mary's 
ee 4 ngland ; and even men of the moſt oppo- 
„ £41105 began to cry aloud for ſome ſettlement of 
de lucceſſion, Theſe humours broke out with great 
Vicmence in a new ſeſſion of parli Mold afranf 
Is. ew ſeſſion of parliament, held after fix 
Salons on the goth of September. The houſe of 
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him to diſown all connections with the aſ- 
liſh 2 aids Bars. concurrence in their crime, even to pub- 
rus mation containing a falſhood ſo notorious to the 
l. _ having thus made him expoſe himſelf to 
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peers, which had hitherto forborne to touch on this 
delicate point, here took the lead; and the houſe of 
commons ſoon after imitated the zeal of the lords: 
Molineux opened the matter in the lower houfe, and 
propoſed that the queſtion of the ſucceſſion and that of 
lupply ſhould go hand in hand; as if it were intended to 
conſtrain the queen to a compliance with the requeſt of 
her parliament. The courtiers endeavoured to clude 
the debate: Sir Ralph Sadler told the houſe, that he 
had heard the queen poſitively affirm, that, for the good 
of her people, ſhe was determined to marry. Secre- 
tary Cecil, and Sir Francis Knollys, gave their teſtimony 
to the ſame purpoſe ; as did allo Ambroſe Cave, chan- 
cellor of the duchy, and Sir Edward Rogers, comp- 
troller of the houſhold. Elizabeth's ambitious and 
maſculine character was fo well known, that few mem- 
bers gave any credit to this intelligence; and it was con- 
ſidered merely as an artifice, by which ſhe endeavoured 
to retract that poſitive declaration, which ſhe had made 
in the beginning of her reign, © That ſhe meant to live 
and die a virgin.” The miniſters, therefore, gained 
nothing farther by this piece of policy, than only to 
engage the houſe, for the ſake of decency, to join the 
queſtion of the queen's marriage with that of a ſettle- 
ment of the crown; and the commons were proceeding 
with great earneſtneſs in the debate, and had even ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the lords, when 
expreſs orders were brought them from Elizabeth not 
to proceed farther in the matter. Cecil toid them, that 
ſhe pledged to the houſe the word of a queen for her 
ſincerity in her intentions to marry ; that the appoint- 
ment of a ſucceſſor would be attended with great danger 
to her perſon ; that ſhe herſelf had had experience, du- 
ring the reign of her ſiſter, how much court was uſually 
paid to the next heir, and what dangerous ſacrifices men 
were commonly diſpoſed to make of their prelent duty 
to their future proſpects; and that ſhe was therefore de- 
termined to delay, till a more proper opportunity, the 
deciſion of that important queſtion. The houle was not 
ſatisfied with theſe reaſons, and {till leſs with the com- 
mand, prohibiting them all debate on the ſubject. Paul 
Wentworth, a ſpirited member, went ſo far as to quei- 
tion whether ſuch a prohibition were not an infringe- 
ment of the liberties and privileges of the houſe. Some 
even ventured to violate that profound reſpect which 
had hitherto been preſerved to the queen ; and they at- 
firmed, that ſhe was bound in duty not only to provide 
for the happineſs of her ſubjects during her whole lite, 
but alſo to pay regard to their future lecurity, by fixing 
a ſucceſſor; that, by ag oppoſite conduct, ſhe ſhewed 
herſelf the ſtepmother, not the natural parent, of her 
people, and would ſcem deſirous, that England ſhould 
no longer ſubſiſt than ſhe ſhould enjoy the glory and ſa- 
tisfaction of governing it; that none but timorous 
princes, or tyrants, or faint-hearted women, ever ſtood 
in fear of their ſucceſſors ; and that the affections of the 
people were a firm and impregnable rampart to every 
ſovereign, who, laying aſide all artifice or bye-ends, 
had courage and magnanimity to put his whole trult 1n 
that honourable and ſure defence. The queen, hearing 
of theſe debates, ſent for the ſpeaker, and after reitera- 
ting her former prohibition, ſhe bade him inform the 
houſe, that if any member remained ſtill unſatisfied, he 
might appear before the privy council, and there give 
his reaſons. As the members ſhewed a diſpoſition, not- 
withſtanding theſe peremptory orders, {till to proceed 
upon the queſtion, Elizabeth thought proper, by a meſ- 
ſage, to revoke them, and to allow the houſe liberty of 
debate. They were ſo mollified by this condeſcenſion, 
that they thenceforth conducted the matter with more 
calmneſs and temper ; and they even voted her a ſup- 
ply, to be levied at three payments, of a ſublidy and a 
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univerſal contempt, and tendered it impracticable to him ever 
to acquire the confidence of any party, ſhe threw him off with 
diſdain and indignation, 
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fifteenth, without annexing any condition to it. On the 
2d of January, 1567, the queen diſſolved the parha- 
ment, and told them, that their proceedings had con- 
tained much diſſimulation and artifice, that, under the 
plauſible pretences of marriage and ſucceſſion, many of 
them covered very malevolent intentions towards her ; 
but that ſhe reaped this advantage from their attempts, 
that ſhe could diſtinguiſh her friends from her enemies. 
« But do you think, added ſhe, © that I am unmind- 
ful of your future ſecurity, or will be negligent in ſet- 
tling the ſucceſſion ? That is the chief object of my con- 
cern, as I know myſelf to be liable to mortality. Or 
do you apprehend, that I meant to encroach on your 
liberties? No: it was never my meaning; I only in- 
tended to ſtop you before you approached the precipice : 
all things have their time; and though you may be 
bleſſed with a ſovereign more wile or more learned than 
I, yet I aſſure you, that no one will ever rule over you, 
who ſhall be more careful of your ſafety. And there- 
fore, henceforward, whether I live to ſec the like aſſem- 
bly or no, or whoever holds the reins of government, 
let me warn you to beware of provoking your ſovereign's 
patience, ſo far as you have done mine. But J ſhall 
now conclude, that, notwithſtanding the diſguſts I have 
received, (for I mean not to part with you in anger, ) 
the greater part of you may allure themſelves that they 
go home in their prince's good graces.” 

Elizabeth had received the ſubſidy without any con- 
dition ; but ſhe thought proper, on her refuſal to ſettle 
the ſucceſſion, voluntarily to remit the third payment ; 
and ſhe ſaid, „That money in her ſubjects” purſes was 
as good to her as in her own exchequer.” But though 
the queen was able to elude, for the preſent, the appli- 
cations of parliament, the friends of the queen of Scots 
multiplied every day in England; and beſides the ca- 
tholics, many of whom kept a treaſonable correſpon- 
dence with her, and were ready to rite at her command, 
the court itſelf of Elizabeth was full of her avowed par- 
tizans. The duke of Norfolk; the earls of Leiceſter, 
Pembroke, Bedford, and Northumberland ; Sir Nicho- 
las Throgmorton, and molt of the conſiderable men in 
England, except Cecil, ſeemed convinced of the ne- 
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* The earl of Bothwel was of a conſiderable family and 
power in Scotland; and, though not diſtinguiſhed by any talents 
either of a civil or military nature, he had made a figure in 
that party, which oppoſed the greatneſs of the earl of Murray, 
and the more rigid reformers. He was a man of profligate 
manners; had involved his opulent fortune in great debts ; and 
even reduced himſelf to beggary by his profuſe expences; and 
ſcemed to have no reſource but inueſperate counſels and enter- 
prizes. He had been accuſed more than once, of an attempt to 
aſſaſſinate Murray; and though the frequency of theſe accuſa- 
tions on all ſides diminiſh ſomewhat the eredit due to any par- 
ticular imputation, they prove ſufficiently the prevalence of 
that deteſtable practice in Scotland, and may in that view ſerve 
to render ſuch rumours the more credible. This man had of 
late acquired the favour and entire confidence of Mary; and al! 
her meaſures were directed by his advice and authority. Re- 
ports were ſpread of more particular intimacies between them ; 
and theſe reports gained ground from the continuance or rather 
increaſe of her hatred towards her huſband. That young 
prince was reduced to ſuch a ſtate of deſperation, by the neg- 
lects which he underwent from his queen and the courtiers, 
that he had once reſolved to fly ſecretly into France or Spain, 
and had even provided a vellel for that purpoſe. Some of the 
moſt conſiderable nobility, on the other hand, obſerving her 
rooted averſion to him, had propofed ſome expedients for à di- 
vorce; and though Mary is ſaid to have ſpoken honourably on 
the occaſion, and to have embraced the propoſal nc farther than 
it ſhould be found conſiſtent with her own honour and her ſon's 
legitimacy, men were inclined to believe, that the difficulty of 
finding proper means for effecting that purpoſe, was the real 
cauſe of laying aſide all farther thoughts of it. $0 far were the 
ſuſpicions againſt her carried, that when Henry, diſcouraged 
with the centinual proofs of her hatred, left the court and retired 
to Glaſyow, an illneſs of an extraordinary nature, with which 
he was ſeized immediately on his arrival in that place, was 
univerſally aſcribed by her enemies to a dole of poiton, which 
it was pretended, ſhe had adminiſtered to him. The queen, 
however, took a journey to Glaſgow on purpoſe to viſit him 
duting his fickncts, and it is faid, that ſhe there behaved to- 


by the ſubſequent incidents; where her egregious 


ceſſity of declaring her the ſucceſſor, None bin 
more zealous proteſtants adhered cither to the oy 
of Hertford, or to her aunt Eleanor, counte4; Vene 
berland; and as the marriage of the former cen 
liable to ſome objections, and had been declare emed 
lid, men were alarmed, even on that fide oy "= 
proſpect of new diſputes concerning the $a 
Mary's behaviour alſo, fo moderate towards the wn... 
tants, and fo gracious towards all men, had ur. 
her univerſal reſpect. But theſe proſpects were 
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cretions, or atrocious crimes, threw her rom the 
of her proſperity, and involved her in infumy and ws a 
The news of the murder of Darnley reaching dl. x 
earl of Lenox, who lived at a diſtance {rom bon 55 
poverty and contempt, rouzed the indignation of ths C 
nobleman, who, enraged at the deſtruction of ki 5. ' 
3 W Ca 
wrote to the queen, imploring peedy juſtice aogint} the 
aſſaſſins; among whom he named the carl of Bos. i 1 2 
Sir James Baltour, and Gilbert Balfour, his brother: 
David Chalmers, and four others of the qucen's Hatz 
hold ; all of them perſons who had been mentioned jr 
the bills affixed to the walls at Edinburgh. Marr mu 
his demand of ſpeedy juſtice in a very literal ſenſc; ard 
allowing only fifteen days for the examination of this jr. 
portant affair, ſhe ſent a citation to Lenox, revirine 
him to appear in court, and prove his charge gaainft 
Bothwel. This nobleman, meanwhiic, aud ali the cher 
perſons accuſed by Lenox, enjoyed their full liberty, 
Bothwel himſelf was continually {ſurrounded with armed 
men; took his place in council; lived during ſome time 
in the houſe with Mary; and feemed to poſſeſs all his 
wonted confidence and familiarity with her. Even the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, a place of great conſequence in 
this critical time, was entruſted to him, and under him, 
to his creature, Sir James Baltour, who had him{cf 
been publicly charged as an accomplice in the king's 
murder, Lenox who had come as far as Stirling, with 
a view of appearing at the trial, was informed of all 
theſe circumſtances; and reflecting on the ſmall train 
which attended him, he began to entertain very juſt ap- 


prehenſions from the power, inſolence, and temerity of 
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wards him with great tenderneſs, that ſhe brought hm 
along, with her, and that ſhe appeared thenceforth determined 
to live with him on a footing more ſuitable to the connections 
between them. Henry, naturally noxious, and not diſtruiting 
this ſudden reconciliation, put himſclſ implicitly into her hands, 
and attended her to Edinburgh. She lived in the palace d 
Holy-rood-houtfe ; but as the fruation of the place was low, 
and the noiſe and buſtle of a court, might diſturb him in his 
preſent infirm ttate of hea'th, theſe reatons were aſſigned for 
fitting up an apartment for him in a ſolitary houſe, at {ome di 
tance, called the Kirk of Field. Mary here gave him marks 
of kindneſs and attachment; ſhe converſed cordially with bim; 
and ſhe lay ſome nights in a room below his; but on the i 
February, ſhe told him, that ſhe would paſs that night in hs 
palace, becauſe the marriage of one of her tervants was there 
to be celebrated in her preſence. About two Oclock in te” 
morning of the 10th of February, the whole town was much 
alarmed at hearing a great noiſe, and vis itil more aſtonillica, 
when it was diſcovercd that the note came from the King? 
houſe, which was blown up by &U1- POWNCE 3 that his dead 
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body was found eat ſome diſtance in 2 ntienboufing field; 1 
f , 7 : . $4 6» 43 al s 
that no marks eithur of fire, contuſion, or violener appeare f 
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upon it. No doubt could be enter tained Dt Hen Na mu 


dered; and general conjecture ſoon pointed tares u ens 
Bothwel as the author of the crime. Bur as ki favour Wit 
Mary was viſible, and his power great, n ENLUFTE e 
clare openly his jentiments; and all men remained in Wes 
and mute aſtoniſhmenr. Voices, however, were heard 2 
ſtreets during the darknefs of night, proclaims a 
even Mary herſelf to be murderers of the £1119 3 bills Were - 
gretly fixed on the walls to the fame purpoic ; ofters the 
made, that, upon giving proper fecuritics, [14S guilt {hou! 1 
openly proved. But after one proclamatiom om e 
offering a reward and indemnity to any ou that wo ne = 
\ ©: 4oainl 
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o one ventufed to de 


the author of that villainy, greater vig ane Was © 
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ſearching out the ſpreaders of the livets and report * the p 
Bothwel and the queen, than in tracing the cont hy” 
King's aſſaſſination, or detecting the rcxicides. 
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his enemy. He wrote to Mary, deſiring ＋ * day 
al wi might be prorogued; and e wer er, by all 
the regard which ſhe bore to her own honour, to em- 
joy more leifure and deliberation in determining a 
\eſtion of ſuch extreme moment. No regard was paid 
to his application: the jury was incloſed, of which the 
earl of Caithnels Was chancellor; and though Lenox, 
ſoreſeeing this precipitation, had ordered Cuningham, 
one of his retinue, to appear in court, and proteſt, in 
his name, againſt the acquittal of the criminal, the jury 
-oceeded to a verdict. The verdict was ſuch as it 
behoved them to give, where neither accuſer nor wit- 
neſs appeared ; and Bothwel was abſolved from the 
king's murder on the 12th of April >. ae Jury, how- 
ever, apprehenſive that their verdict would give great 
Landal, and perhaps expoſe them afterwards to ſome 
danger, entered a protelt, in which they repreſented the 
neceſſity of their proceedings. 5 

Shortly after Mary went to Stirling to pay a viſit to 
ber ſon; and Bothwel aſſembled a body of eight hun. 
dred horſe, on pretence of purſuing ſome robbers on 
the borders, and having way-laid her on her return, he 
ſeized her perſon near Edinburgh, and carried her to 
Dunbar, with an avowed deſign of forcing her to yield 
to his purpoſe. Sir James Melvil, one of her retinue, 
was carried along with her, and ſays not, that he ſaw 
any ſigns of reluctance or conſtraint: he was even in- 
formed, as he tells us, by Bothwel's officers, that the 
whole tranſaction was managed in concert with her f. 
A woman, indeed, of that ſpirit and reſolution, which 
is acknowledged to belong to Mary, docs not uſually, 
on theſe occaſions, give ſuch marks ot oppoſition to real 
violence, as can appear any wile doubtful or ambiguous. 
Some of the nobility, however, in order to put matters 
to farther trial, ſent her a private meſſage ; in which 
they told her, that if in reality, ſhe lay under force, 
they would uſe all their efforts to reſcue her. Her an- 
wer was, © That ſhe had indeed been carried to Dun- 
bar by violence, but ever ſince her arrival had been ſo 
well treated, that ſhe willingly remained with Bothwel F.” 
No one gave himſelf thenceſorth any concern to relieve 
her from a captivity, which was believed to proceed 
entirely from her own approbation. A few days after, 
a pardon was given to Bothwel. In this deed he re- 
eeved a pardon for the violence committed on the 
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Tuo days after this extraordinary tranſaction, a parlia- 
ment was held ; and though the verdict in favour of Bothwel 


co attended with ſuch circumſtances as ſtrongly cenfirmed, 
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TED e by ſingle combat, oblige themſelves, in 
Gat tes 52 * afterwards impute to him the king's 
= ik Bock = im with their whole power againſt ſuch 
i Bod ENG promiſe, which implied no great aſ- 
toned the -N of his own innocence, the {ubſcribers men- 
n the en ty * the queen's marriage, in order to ſup- 

14th of Anri OE z and they recommended Bothwel, on the 

br all we z 20 her as a huſband. "This paper was ſubſcribed 
Lal Mie conſiderable nobility there preſent. 

1 Melyil, p. 80. 

Spotſwood, p. 202. 
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plance, pablah, man, not content with having refuſed com- 
Wlorted ali 112 AN lermons condemned the marriage; and 
die apaint lo fc. 2 to the queen, to give her their ad- 
Guncil, to an ncalous an alliance. Being called before the 
| uwer tor this liberty, he ſhowed a courage, which 
the nobles with ſhame, on account of their 

earl of ley — He ſaid, that by the rules of the church, 
m: Veh being convicted of adultery, could not be 
marty; that the divorce between him and his for- 


as = procured by colluſion, as appeared by the 
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queen's perſon ; and for all other crimes : a clauſe, by 
which the murder of the king was indirectly i-rgiven. 
The rape was then conjectured to have been only a 
contrivance, 1n order to aftord a pretence for remit- 
ting a crime, of which it would have appeared ſcan- 
dalous to make openly any mention. There ſtill, how- 
ever, remained one difficulty, which it was not caſy to 
foreſee how the queen and Bothwel, could find expe- 
cients to overcome. The man who had procured the 
ſubſcription of the nobility, recommending him as a 
huſband to the queen, and who had acted this ſeem- 
ing violence on her perſon, in order to force her 
conſent, had been married wo years before to an- 
other woman ; to a woman of merit, of a noble family, 
ſiſter to the carl of Huntley. But perſons blinded 
by paſſion, and infatuated with crimes, ſoon ſhake off 
all appearances of decency. A ſuit was commenced for 
a divorce between Bothwel and his wife; and this ſuit 
was opened at the ſame inſtant in two different, or ra- 
ther oppoſite courts; in the court of the archbiſhop of 
St. Andrews, Which was popiſh, and governed itſelf 
by the common law; and in the new confiſtorial or 
commiſſariot court, which was proteſtant, and was re- 
gulated by the principles of the retormed teachers. The 
plea, advanced in each court, was ſo calculated as to 
ſuit the principles which there prevailed: in the arch- 
biſhop's court, the pretence of conſanguinity was em- 
ployed, becauſe Bothwel was related to his wife in the 
fourch degree ; in the commiſſariot court, the accuſa- 
tion of adultery was made uſe of againſt him. The 
parties too, Who applied for the divorce, were different 
in the different courts: Bothwel was the perſon who 
ſucd in the former; his wile in the latter: and the luits 
in botn courts was opened, pleaded, examined, and de- 
cided with the utmoſt precipitation; and a ſentence of 
divorce was pronounced in four days. The divorce 
being obtained, it was thought proper that Mary ſhould 
be conducted to Edinburgh, and ſhould there appear 
before the courts of judicature, and acknowledge herſelf 
reſtored to freedom. Orders were then given to pub- 
liſh in the church the banns between the queen and the 
duke of Orkney; (for that was the title which he now 
bore :) and Craig, a miniſter of Edinburgh, was ap- 
plied to for that purpole, who poſitively refuſed d. The 
marriage, however, was, on the 15th of May, ſolem- 
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precipitation of the ſentence, and the ſudden concluſion of his 
marriage with the queen; and that all the ſuſpicions which pre- 
vailed, with regard to the king's murder, and the queen's con- 
currence in the former rape, would thence receive undoubted 
confirmation. He therefore exhorted Bothwel, who was pre- 
ſent, no longer to perſevere in his preſent criminal enterpriſes z 
and turning his diſcourſe to the other counſellors, he charged 
them to employ all their influence with the queen, in order to 
divert her from a meaſure which would load her with eternal 
infamy and diſhonour. Not ſatisficd even with this admonition, 
he took the firſt opportunity of informing the public, from the 
pulpit, of the whole tranſaction, and exprefled to them his 
fears, that, notwithſtanding all remonſtrances, their ſovereign 
was {till obſtinately bent on her fatal purpoſe. “ For ever, 
himſelf,” he ſaid, “ he had alrcady diſcharged his conſcience, 
and yet again would take Heaven and earth to witnets, that he 
abhorred and deteſted that marriage, as ſcandalous and hateful 
in the ſight of mankind: but ſince the great, as he perceived, 
either by their flattery or flence, gave countenance to the 
meaſure, he beſought the faithful to pray frequently to the Al- 
mighty, that a retolution, taken contrary to all law, reaſon, 
and good conſcience, might, by the divine bleſſing, be turned 
to the comfort and bencht of the church and kingdom.” Theſe 
ſpeeches oftended the court extremely; and Cruig was anew 
ſummoned before the council, to anſwer for his temerity in thus 
paſſing the bound of his commitſon, But he told them, that 


the bounds of his commiſhon were the word of God, good 


laws, and natural reaſon; and were the queen's marriage tried 
by any of theſe ſtandards, it would appear infamous and dif- 
honourable, and would be fo eſtcemed by the whole world. 
The council were fo overawed by this heroic behaviour in a 
private clergyman, that they dilmitted him without farther 
cenſure or puniſhment, Spotlwood, p. 203. Anderſon, vol. 11. 
p. 250, 
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nized by the biſhop of Orkney, a proteſtant, who was 
afterwards depoſed by the church for this ſcandalous 
compliance, Few of the nobility appeared at the cere- 
mony : they had, molt of them, either from ſhame 
or fear, retired to their own houſes. The French am- 
baſſador, Le Croc, an aged gentleman of honour and 
character, could not be prevailed on, though a depend- 
ant on the houſe of Guiſe, to countenance the marriage 
by his preſence. Elizabeth remonſtrated, by friendly 
jetters and meſſages againſt the marriage: the court of 
France made little oppoſition ; but Mary, though on 
all other occaſions ſhe was extremely obſequious to the 
advice of her relations in that country, was here deter- 
mined to pay no regard to their opinion. Thus did 
Mary confirm the idea which was entertained by the 
people reſpecting her concurrence in the murder of her 
huſband ; and thus, did ſhe draw upon herſelf and her 
kingdom the odium of Europe. 

Soon after the marriage, Bothwel, with the queen's 
conſent, as it is pretended, made fome attempts to get 
the young prince into his power. As this ſtep excited 
the moſt ſerious attention, the principal nobility, even 
many of thoſe who had formerly been conſtrained to 
ſign the application in favour of Bothwel's marriage, 
met at Stirling, and formed an aſſociation for protecting 
the prince, and puniſhing the king's murderers. The 
carl of Athol himſelf, a known catholic, was the firfc 
author of this confederacy: the carls of Argyle, Mor- 
ton, Marre, Glencairne; the lords Boyd, Lindſey, 
Hume, Temple, Kirkaldy of Grange, Tulibardine, and 
ſecretary Lidington, entered zealoufly into it. The 
carl of Murray, foreſeeing ſuch turbulent times; and 
being deſirous to keep free of theſe dangerous factions, 
had, ſome time before, deſired and obtained Mary's 
permiſſion to retire into France. Lord Hume was firſt 
in arms; and, leading a body of eight thouſand horſe, 
ſuddenly environed the queen of Scots and Bothwel in 
the caſtie of Borthwic. They found means to make 
their eſcape to Dunbar; while the confederate lords 
were aſſembling their troops at Edinburgh, and taking 
meaſures to effect their purpoſe. Bothwel upon hear- 
ing that the aſſociated lords were fallen into diſtreſs, 
imprudently took the field on the 15th of June, and 
advanced towards them. The armies met at Carberry 
Hill, about ſix miles from Edinburgh; and Mary ſoon 
became ſenſible that her own troops diſapproved of her 
caule, and were averſe to ſpill their blood in the quarrel. 
After ſome bravadoes of Bothwel, where he diſcovered 
very little courage, ſhe ſaw no reſource but that of 
holding a conference with Kirkaldy of Grange, and of 
putting herſelt, upon ſome general promiſes, into the 
hands of the confederates. She was conducted to 
Edinburgh, amidſt the inſults of the populace ; who re- 
proached her with her crimes; and even held before 
her eyes, which way ſoever ſhe turned, a banner, on 

hich were painted the murder of her huſband, and the 
dliſtreſs of her infant ſon. Mary, overwhelmed with her 
calamiues, had recourſe to tears and lamentations. 
Meanwhile Bothwel, during her conference with Grange, 
fled unattended to Dunbar; and fitting out a few ſmall 
ſhips, ſet ſail for the Orkneys, where he ſubſiſted during 
ſome ume by piracy, He was purſued thither by Grange, 
and his ſhip was taken, with ſeveral of his ſervants, who 
airerwards diſcovered all the circumſtances of the king's 
murder, and were puniſhed for the crime. Bothwel 
himſelf cſcaped in a boat, and found means to get a 
paſſage to Denmark, where he was thrown into priſon, 
loft his lenſes, and died miſerably about ten years after. 
Mary now in the hands of an enraged faction, met with 
luch treatinent as a ſovereign may naturally expect from 
ſubjects who have their ſuture ſecurity to provide for, 
as well as their prefent animoſity to gratify. It is pre- 
tended, that ſhe behaved with a ſpirit very little ſuitable 
to her condition, and avowed her inviolable attachment 
to Bothwel. The malcontents,. for their own ſafety, 
thought themſelves obliged to procced with rigour 
againlt her; and they ſent her next day under a guard 
che caſtle of Loclilevin, ſituated in a lake of that 
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name. The miſtreſs of the houſe was mathe» 


fo tf 
carl of Murray; and as ſhe pretended to has 8 
— . ng 4 e. 

lawfully married to the late king of Scots, ſhe Ne 


bore an animoſity to Mary, and treated her with the 
utmoſt ſeverity and harſhneſs. 4 

Elizabeth was made acquainted with all these inc 
dents, and ſeemed touched with compaſſion towards ti 
unfortunate queen. She therefore reſolved to employ 
her authority for alleviating the calamitics of her un 
happy kinſwoman. She ſent Sir Nicholas Throgmor. 
ton ambaſſador to Scotland, in order to remonſrar 
both with Mary and the affociated lords; and gave TR 
inſtructions which, though mixed with ſome loſty pe⸗ 
tenſions, were full of that good ſenſe which was ſh . 
tural*to her, and of that generoſity which the preſene 
intereſting conjuncture had called forth. She emnor.. 
cred him to declare in her name to Mary, “ thy tie 
late conduct of that princeſs, ſo enormous, and in every 
reſpect ſo unjuſtifiable, had given her the higheſt cd. 
tence; and though ſhe felt the movements of piry th. 
wards her, ſhe had once determined never to interpoſ 


in her affairs, either by advice or aſſiſtance, . 10 
abandon her entirely, as a perſon whoſe condition u 
totally deſperate, and honour irretrievable: that ſhe ws 
well aſſured that other foreign princes, Mary's near te- 
lations, had embraced the {ame reſolution ; but, for her 
part, the late events had touched her heart with more 
tender ſympathy, and had made her adopt meaſures 
more favourable to the liberty and intereſts of the un- 
happy queen: that ſhe was determined not to ſet her 
oppreſſed by her rebellious ſubjects, but would employ 
all her good offices, and even her power, o redeem 
her from captivity, and place her in ſuch a condition as 
would at once be compatible with her dignity, and the 
ſafety of her ſubjects: that ſhe conjured her to lay aſide 
all thoughts of revenge, except againſt the murderers ot 
her huſhand ; and as ſhe herſclf was his near relation, 
ſhe was better entitled than the ſubjects of Mary to n- 
terpoſe her authority on that kead, and ſhe therefore be- 
fought that princeſs, if ſhe had any regard to her own 
honour and {afety, not to oppole ſo juſt and reaſonable 
a demand: that after thoſe two points were provided for, 
her own liberty, and the puniſhment of her huſbands 
aſſaſſins, the ſafety of her infant ſon was next to be con- 
ſidered; and there ſeemed no expedient more proper 
for that purpoſe : and that, beſides the ſecurity, which ; 
would attend his removal from a ſcene of faction and 
convulſions, there were many other beneficial conſe- 
quences, which it was eaſily to foreſee as the reſult of 
his education in that country*.” The remonſtrances 
which Throgmorton was inſtructed to make to the al 
ſociated lords, were entirely conformable to thele lent- 
ments which Elizabeth entertained in Mary's favodt. 
She empowered him to tell them, “ TI nat, whatever 
blame ſhe might throw on Mary's conduct, any oppoli- 
tion to their ſovereign was totally unjuſtifiable, and n- 
compatible with all order and good government: that 
it belonged not to them to reform, much lefs ro pen, 
the mal-adminiſtration of their prince; and tlie only 
arms which ſubjects could in any caſe Jawiully emp 
againſt the ſupreme authority, were entreaties, cone 
and repreſentations : that if theſe expedients failed, ef 
were next to appeal by their prayers to Heaven; . 
to wait with patience till the Almighty, in whole hands 
are the hearts of princes, ſhould be pleated to tur * 
to juſtice and to mercy : that ſhe inculcated not u 
doctrine, becauſe ſhe herſelf was intereſted in 165 oor: 
vance; but becauſe it was univerlally received n p 
well-governcd ſtates, and was cflentizl to dhe are 
tion of civil ſociety : that ſhe required them £9 4 f 
their queen to liberty; and promiſed, in that 3 
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But Elizabeth had not leiſure to exert fully her efforts in 
favour of Mary. The regent made haſte to aſſemble 
forces; and, notwithſtanding his army was inferior in 
number to that of the queen of Scots, he took the field 
againlt her on the 15th of the ſame month. A battle 
was fought at Langſide near Glaſgow, which was en- 
tirely deciſive in favour of the regent, and though 
Murray, after his victory, ſtopped the bloodſhed, yet 
was the action followed by a total diſperſion of the 
queen's party. That unhappy princeſs fled ſouthwards 
from the field of battle with great precipitation, and 
came with a few attendants, to the borders of England. 
Here ſhe dchberated concerning her next meaſures, 
which would probably prove ſo important to her future 
happineis or miſery. She found it impoſſible to remain 
in her own kingdom: ſhe had an averſion, in her pre- 
ſent wretched condition, to return into France, where 
ſhe had formerly appeared with fo much ſplendour, and 
ſhe was not, beſides, provided with a veſſel, which could 
ſafely convey her thither : the generous behaviour of 
LElizabech made her hope for protection, and afliltance, 
from that quarter; and therefore ſhe embraced the re- 
ſolution ot taking ſhelter in England. She embarked 
on board a fitHing- boat in Gall, way, and landed the 
ſame. day at Wor kingt: n in Cumberland, about thirty 
miles from Carhfle ; whence the immediately diſpatched 
2 meſſenger to J. ondon; n notitying her arrival, deſiring 
leave to viſit Elizabeth, and craving her protection. 
Elizabeth was now obliged to take ſome deciſive re- 
folution with regard to her treatment of the queen of 
Scots; and as the had hitherto, contrary to the opinion 
of Cecil, attended more to the motives of gengrofity 
tian of policy, ſhe was engaged by that pruderit mi- 
nilter to weigh anew all the conſiderations which oc- 
curred in this critical conjuncture. He repreſented, 


ce that the party which had dethroned Mary, and. had 


at preſent aſſumed the goverment of Scotland, was 
always attached to the Englil h 1 and was en- 
gaged, by all the motives of religion and of intereſt, to 
perſevere in their connection with Elizabeth: that 
though Murray and his friends might complain of ſome 
unkind uſage during their baniſhment in England, they 
would eaſily forget theſe grounds of quarrel, when they 
eflecred that Elizabeth was the only ally on whom they 
oats lafely rely, and that their own queen, by her at- 
tachment to the catholic faith, and by her other con- 
nections, excluded them entirely from the friendſhip of 
France, and even from that of Spain: that Mary, on 
the other hand, even before her violent breach with her 
proteitant {ubjects, was in ſecret entirely governed by 
the counſels of the houſe of Guile ; much more would 
the implicitly comply with their views when, by her 
own ill conduct, the power of that family and of the 
zealous catholics was become her ſole reſource and fe- 
curity : that her pretenſions to the Englth crown would 
render her a dangerous inſtrument in their hands; and, 
were ſhe once able to ſuppreſo the proteſtants in her 
own kingdom, the would unite the Scottih and English 
catholics, with thoſe of all foreign ſtates, in a confede- 
racy aga inſt the religion and government of England : 
that it behoved E lizabeth, therefore, to proceed with 
caution in the deſign of reſtoring her rival to the throne; 
and to take care, both that this enterpriſe, if under- 
taken, ſnouid be effected by Englith forces alone, and 
that full ſecurities ſhould beforchand be provided for 


the reformers and the reformation in Scotland : that 


above all, it was neceſſary to guard carefully the perion 
of that princeſs; leſt, finding this unexpected reſerve in 
the Euglich friendſhip, ſhe ſhould ſuddenly rake the re- 
folution of flying into France; and ſhould attempt, by 
foreign force, to recover poſſeſlion of her authority. 
That if ſhe were once abroad, in the hands of enter- 
priling catliolics, the attack on England would appear 
to her as caſy as that on Scot: RE and the only me- 
thod, ſhe mult imagine, of recovering her native king- 
dom, Would be to acquire that crown, to which ſhe 
would deem herſclf equally intitled: that the detention 
of Mary was requiſite, whether the power of England 


were to be employed 1 in her favour, or againſt her: , 
nothing, indeed, was more becom ing a g ner: that 
than generoſity; yet the ſuggeſtions of this n 

ciple could never be conſulted i in en delicate « Ang 
ſtances as thoſe in which the QUEEN Was at preſent rc wy 
where her own ſafety and the intereſts of be 
were intimately concerned in e very reſolutio 
embraced : that Mary's Imprudence e had be 
perhaps her crimes 10 enormous, that the t 
her ſubjects, after ſuch provocation, could no 1; 
regarded as a precedent againſt other princes: 
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tupported it: and that, if the crimes of tig Sc 
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as was affirmed and believed, every meaſure 2 Wund h 
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which policy ſhould dictate, would thence be juſtif!. 
or 1t ſhe ſhould be found innocent, every rern 
which friendſhip ſhould inſpire, would be a 7 now leder 
laudable and glorious.“ Agreeably to theſe vie; WS, Ei 
zabeth reſolved to procced in a fceming]y generous 
really cautious, manner with the queen of Scots; ard 
ſhe immediately ſent orders to lady Scrope, 0 er to the | 
duke of Norfolk, a lady who lived in the ncigubsur- 
hood, to attend on that princeſs. Soon aſter, the di. 
patched to her lord Scrope himſelf, warden of the 
marches, and Sir Francis Knolles, vice-chamberlain. 
They found Mary already lodged in the caſtle of Cu- 
ile ; and, after expreſſing the queen's ſympathy vt 
her in her late misfortunes, they told her, that her 
quelt of being allowed to vilit their ſovereign, and of 
being admitted to her preſence, could not at preſent be 
complied with: till ſhe had cleared herſeit of her hub 
band's murder, of which ſhe was fo ſtrongly accuied, 
Elzabeth could not, without eee ew her any 
countenance, or appear indifferent to the at! all nation of 
ſo near a Kinſman. So unexpected a check threw Mary 
into tears; and the neceſſity of her fituztion extorted 
from her a declaration, that ſhe would willingly jultty 
herſelf to her ſiſter from all 1 imputations, and would ub- 
mit her cauſe to the arbitration of ſo 8 90d a friend. 
Two days after the ſent lord Herreis to London with a 
letter to the ſame purpoſe. This conceſſion, . luch 
Mary could ſcarcely avoid without an acknow ledgment 
of guilr, was the point expected and deſired by Eliza- 
be th : ſhe imme diarcly diſpatched Midiemore to the re- 
gent of Scotland, requiring him both to deſiſt from the 
farther prolecution of his queen's party, and lend bans 
perſons to London to juſt ily his conduct with regard to 
her. Murray nught juilly be ſtartled at receiving a 
meſſage fo violent and imperious; but as his Con.” Ale 
enemies were numerous and powerful, and England was 
the tole ally which he could expect among foreign na- 
tions, he was reſolved rather to digeſt the al front, than 
provoke Elizabeth by a refulal. Lord Herrs 15 n 
perceived, that his miſtrels had advanced too far in her 
conceſſions: he endeavoured to maintain, that Mary 
could not, without diminution of her royal dig nity, ab- 
mit to a conteſt with her rebellious ſubjects velore 2 10- 
reign prince; and he required either preſent aich from 
England, or liberty for his queen 0 pals over 110 
France. The queen of Scots diſcov eres no lels w_ 
ſion to the trial propoſed ; 5 and it re. We at | the are. 0 
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e to undergo any difficulty, and to try every 
e ther than abandon her cauie, or yield the ſu- 
„o her enemies. She declared her fixed pur- 
n aich of her friends all over Europe, and 
| a . 3 recourſe to infidels and barbarians, rather 
2585 al or venveance againſt her perlecutors. But the 
Ft! zotand, under pretence of guarding her, had 
ready, in cflect, detained her pritoner, and were de- 
" dt) watch her with greater vigilance on account 
e declarations. As Carliſle, Dy its ſituation on 
4. borders, afforded her great opportunities of contriv- 
ing her eſcape, they removed her. to Bolton, a ſeat of 
lord Scrope's in Yorkſhire : and the iſſue of the contro- 
verſy between her and the Scoteiſh nation was regarded 
1a ſubject more momentous to Elizabeth's ſecurity and 
inte reſts, than it had hitherto been apprehended. 

In the beginning of October the commultioners were 


anncinted by the Engliſh court for the examination of 


his great cauſe. Thi y were the duke of Norfolk, the 
earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler; and York was 
named as the place of conterence. | 
Roſs, the lords 1 lerreis, Levingſtone, and Boyle, Vy my 
tree perſons more, appeared as COMMUNONETS lrom che 
aucen of Scots. The earl of Murray, regent; the carl 
of Morton, the biſhop of Orkney, lord Lindeſcy, and 
che abbot of Duntfermling, were appointed commullion- 
ers from the king and kingdom ot & cotland. Secretary 
Lidington, George Buchanan, the famous poet and hit- 
torian, with fome others, were named as their aſſiſtants. 
Mary's commillicaers, before they gave in their com- 
plainzs againſt her Enemies in Scotland, entered a Pro- 
tet, that their appearance in the cauſe ſhould no wiſe 
affect the dependence of her crown, or be conſtrued as 
a mark of ſub::dination to England: the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners received this proteſt, but with a reſerve to 
the claim of England. The complaint of that princeſs 
was next read, and contained a detail of the injuries 
which ſhe had ſuffe red ſince her marriage with Bothwel : 
that her ſubjects had taken arms againit her, on pre- 
rence of freeing her from captivity; that when the put 
her{clf into their hends, they had committed her to cloſe 
cultody, in Locklevin ; had placed her ſon, an infant, 
on ner throne ; had again taken arms againit her deli- 
verance from priſon ; had rejected all her propoſals for 
accommodation; had given battle to her troops; and 
had obliged her, for the ſafety of her perion, to take 
ſacier in England, The carl of Murray, in anſwer to 
this complaint, gave a ſummary account of the late 


tranlactions: that the earl of Bothwel, the known mur- 


derer of che late king, had, a litile alter committing that 
"me, icized the perſon of the queen, and led her to 
unoar'; that he acquired ſuch influence over her as to 
gun her conſent to marry him, and he had accordingly 
procured a divorce from his former wife, and had pre- 
ended to celebrate his nuptials with the queen; that the 
Canal of this tranſaction, the diſhonour which it 
"USA on the nation, the danger to which the infant 
Prince was expoſed {rom the attempts of that audacious 
* had obliged the nobility to take arms, and oppole 
NN cuterpriacs; chat alter Mary, in order tO 
agg 2 thrown herſelf into their hands, he ſtill 
Wa n uch a violent attachment to him, that they 
_ : Seer ” their own and the public ſafety, to 
ether murderers 6s 0 8 0 11000 15. yen hag 
iſhed * robs * 285 WLDANd Rage : C SER and pu- 
58 ir erimes; and that, during this conline- 
"Lg a voluntarily, without compulſion or vio- 
e merely from diſgutt at the inquietude and vexa- 

Atending power, religned her crown to her only 
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ſon, and had appointed the carl of Murray repent dur- 
ing the minority. The queen's anſwer to this apology 
was obvious: that ſhe did not know, and never could 
ſuſpect, that Bothwel, who had been acquitted by a 
jury, and recommended to her by all the nobility for 
her huſhand, was the murderer of the king; that ſhe 

ver was, and {lull continues, deſirous that if he be 
guilty he may be brought to condign punithment ; that 
her reſignation of the crown was extortud from her by 
the well-grounded fears of her life, and even by direct 
menaces of violence; and that Ihrogmorton, the Eng- 
Itth ambaſſador, as well as others of her friends, had 
adviſed her to ſign that paper, as the only means of ſav- 
ing herſelf from the laſt extremity, and had aſſured her 
that a conſent, given under theſe circumitances, could 
never be of any conlequence, 

Murray did not bring forward againſt the queen any 
thing which might ſeem to 1mprets the nation with an 
idea of her guilt: he was afraid, ſhould the ever be re- 
ſtored, either by the power of Elizabeth, or the aſſiſt- 
ance of her other friends, he and his party muſt be ex- 
poied to her ſevere and implacable vengeance. He re- 
ſolved, therefore, not to venture raſhly on a meafure 


| which it would be impoſſible tor him ever to recal ; and 


he privately paid a viſit to Norfolk and the other Eng- 
lith commiſſioners, confeſſed his ſcruples, laid before 
them the evidence of the queen's guilt, and deſired to 
have ſome ſecunty for Ehzabeth's protection, in caſe 
that evidence ſhould, upon examination, appear ſatis- 
factory. Norfolk was not ſecretly diſpleaſed with the 
regent's ſcruples. He had ever been a partizan of the 
queen of Scots: ſecretary Lidington, who began alſo to 
incline to that party, had engaged him to embrace far- 
ther views in his favour, and even to think of e{pouling 
her: and though that duke confeſſed, that the proofs 
againſt Mary ſeemed to him unqueſtionable, he encou- 
raged Murray in his reſolution, not to produce them 
publicly in the conferences beſore the Engliſh commiſ- 
lioners. Norfolk, however, was obliged to tranſmit to 
court the queries propoſed by the regent . And Eliza- 
beth thereupon began to think that they pointed to- 
wards a concluſion more deciſive and more advantage- 
ous than ſhe had hitherto apprehended ; and the deter- 
mined to bring the matter into full light. Under pre- 
text that the diſtance from her perſon retarded the pro- 
ceedings of her commiſſioners, ſhe ordered them to 
come to London, and there continue the conferences. 
On their appearance, ſhe joined in commiſſion with 
them ſome of the moſt conſiderable of her council; Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper, the carls of Arundel and 
Leiceſter; lord Clinton, admiral ; and Sir William 
Cecil, ſecretary. The queen of Scots, who knew no- 
thing of theſe ſecret motives, and who expected that 
fear or decency would ſtill reſtrain Murray from pro- 
cceding to any violent accutation againſt her, expreiſed 
an entire ſatisfaction in this adjournment ; and declared, 
that the affair, being under the immediate inſpection of 


Elizabeth, was now in the hands where ſhe moſt deſired 


to reſt it. The conferences were accordingly continued 
at Hampton Court; and Mary's commiſſioners, as be- 
fore, made no ſcruple to be preſent at them. The 
queen, meanwhile, gave a ſatisfactory anſwer to all 
Murray's demands, and declared, that though ſhe wiſhed 
and hoped, from the preſent enquiry, to be entirely 
convinced of Mary's innocence, yet if the event ſhould* 
prove contrary, and if that princeſs ſhould appear guilty 
of her huſband's murder, ſhe ſhould, for her own part, 
deem her ever after unworthy of a throne. The regent, 
encouraged by this declaration, opened more fully his 
charge againſt the queen of Scots, and proceeded to 
accuſe her of participation in the aflaſſination of the 
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be delivered into the hands of the regent; or, at leaſt, be ſo 
ſecured in England, that ſhe never ſhould be able to diſturb 
the tranquillity of Scotland? And whether Elizabeth would 
alſo, in that caſe, promiſe to acknowledge the young king, and 
protect the regent in his authority ? 
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532 
king. The earl of Lenox too appeared before the 
Engliſh commiſſioners; and imploring vengeance for 
the murder of his lon, acculed Mary as an accomplice 
with Bothwel in that enormous crime. When this 
charge was ſo unexpectedly given in, and copies of it 
were tranſmicred to th e biſhop » of Roſs, lord Herreis, 
and the other commiſſioners of Mary, they ablolutely 
refuſed to return an anſwer. 

The commiſſionet rs of the queen of Scots imagined 
by their refuſal to anſwer, that there could be no {farther 
proceed] ngs in the conference; but though this ſilence 
might be interrupted as a preſumption againit her, 1t 
did not fully anſwer the purpoſe of thoſe Engliſh mi- 

niſters who were enemies to that princeſs. They ſtill 
deſired to have in their hands the proofs of her guilt; 
and in order to draw them with decency from the re- 
gent, a judicious artifice was employed by Elizabeth. 
Murray was called before the Engliſh commiſſioners; 
and rep Yroved by them, in the queen's name, for the 

atrocious imputations which he had the temerity to 
3 upon his ſovereign; but though the carl of Mur- 
ray, they added, and the other commiſſioners, had ſo 
far forgotten the duty of allegiance to their prince, the 
queen never would overlook what ſhe owed to her 
friend, her neighbour, and her kinſwoman; and ſhe 
therefore deſired to know what they could ſay in their 
own juſtification. Murray, thus urged, made no diffi- 
culty in producing the proofs of his charge againſt the 
queen of Scots; and among the reſt ſome love. letters 
and ſonnets of her's to Bothwel, written all in her own 
hand, and two other papers, one written in her own 
hand and the other ſubſcribed by her, and written by 
the ear! of Huntley ; each of which contained a promiſe 
of marriage with Bothwel, made before the p retended 
trial and acquittal of that nobleman *. Thele papers 
contained inconteſtable proofs ol Mary“ $ criminal corre 
ſpondence with Bothwel, of her conient to the king's 

murder, and of her concurrence in the violence which 
Bot wel pretended to commit upon her. Murray for- 
itied this evidence by ſome teſtimonies of correlponci ent 
facts; and added, ſome time after, the dying confeſſion 
of one Hubert, or French Paris, as he was called, 
ſervant of Bothwel's, who had been executed for the 
king's murder, and who directly charged the queen 
with her being acceſſary to that criminal ent terprize. 

Mary's commiſſioners nag ulcd every expedient to 
D event the abpearancd Ul 115 caſket, which contained 
papers | fo much to the diſhonour of their miſtrets. As 
icon as Murray opened his charge, they endeavoured to 
turn the conferences from an enquiry into a negociation; 
and tliough informed by the English commiſſioners that 

thing could be more dithondurable for their miſtreſo, 
than to enter into a treaty with ſuch undutiful lubjects, 
before ſhe had juſtiticd hericlt from thoſe enormous im- 
putations Which had been thrown upon her, they ſtill 
inſiſted that Elizabeth thould ſetile terms of accommo- 

cla: mM between Mary and her enemies in Scotland. 
They maintained that, till their miſtreis had given in 
her an{ver to Murray's charge, his proofs could neither 
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* All theſe important papers had been kept by Bothwel in a 
ſilver box or caſket, which had been given him by Mary, and 
Which had belonged to her firſt huſband, Francis; and though 
the princeſs had enjoined him to burn the letters as ſoon as he 
had read them, he had thought proper carefully to preſerve 
them as pledges of her fidelity, and had committed them to the 


cuſtody of Sir James Balfour, deputy-governor of the caſtle of 


nen that fortreſs was be ſieged by the aflociated 
lords, Bothwel ſent a ſervant to receive the caſket from the 
hands of the deputy-governor, Balfour delivered it to the 
meſlenger; but as he had at that time received ſome diſguſt 
from Bothw el, and was ſecretly negociating an agreement with 
the ruling Party, he took c: IC, by conveying privy intelligence 


Edinburgh. W 
1 


to the car} of Morton, to make the papers be intercepted by 


him, 

+ Theſe papers, at leaſt tranſlations of them, have ſince 
becn publiſhed, The objections mace to their authenticity 
are, in general, of ſmall force, 


1 Unleſs we tale this angry accuſation, advanced by queen 
Maury, to be an argument vi "Murray' > gut, there remaius not 
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proceedings, ordered her privy-covnc | 
and, that ihe might render the ma | 
authentic, ſne fummoned, al:ns vi ' 
Northumberland, Wettmorelo nd, ( 
ceſter, Huntingdon, and Warwick. 
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ings of the Engliſh comnuftion 


ers we 


the evidences produced by M 5 5 were per: 
number of letters, written by Mary to F1j- 4 
laid before them, and 5 wa writing co: 
that of the letters delivered in by the regent: 


Of the QUeen of Scots' commiſiion<re 
was related: and on the whole, Fljzal 
that as ſhe had from the firſt thovohe it! 
Marv, after ſuch horrid crimes were jr 
ſhould be admitted to her preſence be fore 
ſome mcaſure, juſtificd herſelf from 
when her guilt was conlirmed by fo man 
all anſwer refuſed, ſhe muſt, her 
more ſteadily in that reſolution. Elizabeth nent cab, 
in the queen of Scots' commiſſion ers, and, alter 0 i 
ing that ſhe deemet it much more dec: | 
rels to continue the conſerences, 
liberty of juftity! ing herſelf in p erſon, | 
M. ary might either lend her reply by a perſon . 
truſted, or ras it herſelf to ſome I gliſh no! 

hom 1 tzabeth ſhould: appoint to wait upon 
as to her reſoh tion of making no reply ar al 
regard it as the ſtrongeſt rc ntcfſio n CG of guilt; 
they ever be deemed her friends who a 
method of procec ling. I heie ton 
more ſtrongly in a letter which £ 
herſelf. 

The queen of Sc to | 
countenance, ordered her Commuſitoners 
carl of Murray and his aſſhciates as 
bing: but this accuſation being unt 
proof, could only be regarded as 
upon her enemy 3 ; She allo Jefirea to have copie 
the papers given in by the regent; but as ſhe ſil ver 
fitted in her reſolution to make no 1 before the 0 
Ungliſn commiſhoners, this demand was "Ry eines 
her. As Mary had thus s put an end to bens conference 55 
the regent expreſſed great impatience to return ain 
Scotland; and he complained, that "His encmics 44 t 
taken advantage of his abfence, and had eee the i 
whole government into confuſion, Elizabeth there | 
diſmiſſed him; and granted him a loan of fer tet 
pounds to bear the charges of his journey 9. 

Elizabeth gave orders for removing ti 
Scots from Bolton, a place ſurrounded wich cat: 
T uih 2ury, in the county of Stafforc „ V KD re Ine Was 
under the cu ſtody Ol { the earl of Shre! WI ; f | ; 
entertained hopes that this princels, diſcour aged Dy Hel ir 
misfortunes, and confounded by rhe late rrank4<i0ns cc 
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the leaſt preſumption which ſhould lead us to ſulpect n 


have been any wiſe an acco: _ lice 4 in the king's murdet. = 
queen never pretended to give any proof of the en: | oth 
her commiſſioners athrmed at the _— that the „chen ma 
knew of none, though they were 2audy 0 maintain 5 (70 
by their miſtreſs's orde re, and wo! 114 produce ſuch procl 
ſhou'd ſend them. It is remarkable th: it, me 
impoſſible for either her or them to produce any. 
Cauſe the conferences before the Engluh Commune! 
previouily broken Oit. 

During the conferences at A ork, the « 
arrived at London, 
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knew that he was Cena; Mary's party: © 
plauſible pretenſions to the regengy E 

thought proper to detain him till after 
But notwith{tamn: ding theſe marks of favours 
aſſiſtance which the ſecretly gave this lat noble 
declined acknowledgins the young Ling, 
Murray as regeit ol Scotland, 


wed” | 
the Lin 
Murray's . 
and {ome il 
emam ! ſhe | it 
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n be glad to ſecure 2 ſafe retreat from all the tem- 
s 11 inch the had been agitared ; and Ihe pro- 
e pe hoey every thing in ovlivion, provided Mary 
eee cithet voluntariiy to ref1ga her Crown, or 
wn» her fon with her in the government; and 
75 en remain during his minority, in the 
the aun e of Murray. But Mary refuſed all 
_— n ſuch terms, and declared, that her Jait words 
© of a queen of Scotland. Beſides many 
ocher reaſons, IhC . cl, which fed her in at relolu- 
tion, ſhe knew A li, mM the bg un DCy, me 
made ſuch conceſſtons. her ſubinſtion would be deemed 
an acknowledgment of gut, and would ratify all the 
elymnics of her enemies . Mary lull infitted upon 
this Alternative; eicher t 47 Elizabeth houid alliſt her in 
recovering her authority, Or mould give her liberty to 
retire into Irrance, and Mare trial of the mendinp of 
other princes. | n:s liberty, nowe ky. n retuled Der, 
and Elizabeth thought 10 neceflary ſtill to detain her 
capie. * | 
We muſt now mention ſome Enghih affairs which we 
+ behind, that ve might not interrupt our narrative 
of the events in Scotland, winch form o mate rial a part 
of the tranſact ih s of the pretent reign. Ihe term fixed 
by the treaty of Chateau-Cambrcſis for the reſtitution of 
Calais, expired in 1507 3 aud Ehrabeth, after making 
her demand at the gates of that City, ſent Sir Thomas 
Smith to Paris; and chat 1ainiſter, in conjunction with 
Sir Henry Norris, her reſident ambaſſador, enforced 
her pretenſions. Conferences were held on that head, 
withou: coming to any concluſion ſatisfactory to tt; 
Engliſh. The chancellor, De I Hoſpital, told the Eng- 
Ih ambaſſadors, © That though France, by an article 
of the treaty, was obliged to reſtore Calais on the ex- 
piration of eight years, there was another article of the 
lame tieaty, which now deprived Elizabeth of any right 
that could accrue to her by that engagement: that it 
was agreed, if the Enghſh ſhould, during the interval, 
commit hoſtilities upon France, they ſhould inſtantly 
foricit all claim to Calais; and the taking poſſeſſion of 
Havre and Dieppe, with whatever pretences that mea- 
ſure might be covered, was a plain violation of the peace 
between the nations: that though theſe places were not 
entered by force, but put into Elizabeth's hands by the 
governors, theſe governors werd rebels; and correſpon- 
cence with ſuch traitors was the molt flagrant injury that 
could be committed on any ſovereign : that in the treaty 
vnich enſued upon the expulſion of the Engliſh from 
Normandy, the French miniſters had abſolutely refuſed 
00 make any mention of Calais, and had thereby declared 
Ur intention to take advantage of the title which had 
ccrued to the crown of France: and that though a ge- 
neral Clauſe had been inſerted, implying a reſervation of 
claims, this conceſſion could not avail the Engliſh, 
919 at that time poſſeſſed no juſt claim to Calais, and 
tat previouſly forteired all right to that fortreſs.” The 
duten was no wile {urprized at hearing theſe allegations; 
” as ſhe Knew that the French court intended not 
don te firſt co make reſtitution, much leſs after they 
could juitify their retuſal by ſuch plauſible reaſons, the 
= 4 _ for the preſent to acquieſce in the loſs, 
= in, UE a doubttul title by a war both dangerous 
Tal one © as well as unſcaſonable. \11zabeth en- 
hy Berg negociations tor eſpouſing the arch-duke 
"In 5 - Ine leems, at tis time, to have no great 
Fllacious 3 wiuch might induce her to make this 
0 er: but as ſhe was very rigorous in the 
m3 inſiſted on, and would not agree that the arch- 
Ge, if he eſpouſed | ſhould 3 
tide re a her, ſhould enjoy any power or 
m LDgland, and even refuſed him the exerciſe of 
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Son, the treaty came to nothing; and tit prince, 
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Camden, p. 497, 408. 
100 r o gain the approbation of ſeveral of the 
exrls of "ay le nobility; and he was ſucceſsful with the 
embroke, Arundel, Derby, Bedford, Shrewſbury, 


douthampt 1 6 en 
N : e, Northumberland, Weltmoreland, and Sullex. 
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deſpairing of ſucceſs in his addiefics, marrird the daugh- 
ter of Albert, duke of Bavari. 

This year a new tranflation of the Bible was pub- 
ſhed. It was called“ The Biſhop's Bible.“ 

The year 1569 was marked by conſpiracies and 1n- 
ſurrections. The duke of Norfolk was the only peer 
that enjoyed the higheſt title of nobility; and as there 
were at prelent no princes of the blood, the ſplendour of 
his family, the opulence of his fortune, and the extent 
of his influence, had rendered him without compariſon 
the firit ſubject in England. The qualities of his mind 
correſponded to his high ſtation: beneficent, affable, 


and gencrous; he had acquired the atrections of the peo- 
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ple; prudent, moderate, and obſequious; he pollcized, 
1 , * 4 * % - * 8 : 
without giving her any jealouſy, te good graces of his 
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lovereign. His grandfather and jatter had long been 
regarded as the leaders of the catholics; and this here- 
ditary attachment, joined to the alliance of blood, jad 
procured him the friendſhip of the molt confiderable 
men of thar party : but as he had been educated among 
the reformers, was fincerely devoted to their principles, 
and maintained that ſtrict decorum and regula: ity of lite 
by which the proteſtants were at that time diitingunhed; 
he thereby enjoined the rare ſeliciy of being popular 
even with the moſt oppoſite lactions. 


4 


proſperity was the ſource of his misfortunes, and en- 
gaged him in attempts, from witch he ought always to 
have kept at a diſtance. Norfolk was at this time a 
widower; and being of a ſuttab'c age, his marriage with 
the queen of Scots had appeared jo natural, that it had 


occurred to leveral of his friends and thoſe ct rhat prin- 


ceſs: but the firſt perſon who, after ſecretary Lidington 
opened the icheme to the duke, is ſaid to have been the 
ear] of Murray, before his departure from Scotland. 
I hat nobleman ſet beſore Norfolk both the advantage of 
compoſing the diſſentions in Scotland by an alliance, 
which would be ſo gencrally acceptable, and the prot- 
pect of reaping the ſucceſſion of England ; and, in order 
to bind Nortolk's intereſt the faſter with Mary's, he 
propoſed that the duke's daughter ſhould alto eſpouſe 
tae young king of Scotland, The previoully obtaining 
of Elizabeth's conſent, was regarded, both by Murray 
and Norfolk, as a circumſtance eſſential to the {uccets 
of their project; and all terms being adjuſted between 
them, Murray took care, by means of Sir Robert 


Melvil, to have the deſign communicated to the queen 
of Scots, This princeſs repucd, that the vexations, 


which ſhe had mer with 1n her two laſt marriages, had 
made her more inclined to lead a fingle life; but ſhe 
was determined to facritice her own inclinations to the 
public welfare: and therefore, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be 
legally divorced from Bothwel, ihe would be determined 
by the opinion of her nobility and people in the choice 
of another huſband. The duke of Nortolk, though he 
had agreed that Elizabeth's conſent ſhould be obtained 
before the completion of his marriage, had reaſon to 
apprehend that he never ſhould prevail with her volun- 
tarily to make that conceſſion. He kuew her unrelent- 
ing jealouty againſt her heir and rival; he was acquainred 
with her former reluctance to ail propoſals ot marriage 
with the queen of Scots; he ſorcſaw that thus princeſs's 
eſpouſing a perſon of his power, character, and Intercit, 
would give the greateſt umbrage ; and as it would then 
become neceſſary to reinſtate her in poſſeſſion of her 
throne on {ome tolerable terms, and even to cndeavour 
the re-eſtabliſhing of her character, he dreaded leſt 
Elizabeth, whoſe politics had now taken a Gitterent turn, 
would never agree to ſuch indulgent conditions F. 

The ſecretary of ſtate, Sir Wuülliam Cecil, was the 
molt vigilant, active, and prudent mintiter ever known 
in England; and as he was governed by no views but 


Lord Lumley, and Sir Nicholas 'Throgmorton, cordially em= 

braced the propoſal: even the earl of Leiceiter, Elizabeth's 
pro] 

declared favourite, who had formerly entertained ſome views 

of eſpouſing Marv, willingly reſigned all his pretenſions, and 

ſeemed to enter zealouſly into Nortolk's intercits, 
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534 
the intereſts of his ſovereign, which he had inflexibly 
purſued, his authority over her became every day more 
predominant. Ever cool himſelt, and uninfluenced by 
prejudice or affection, he checked thole ſallies of paſſion 
to which ſhe was ſubject ; and if he failed of perſuading 
her in the firſt movement, his perſeverance, remon- 
ftrances, and arguments, were ſure at laſt to recommend 
themſelves to her diſcernment. The more credit he 
gained with his miſtreſs, the more was he expoled to the 
envy of her other counſellors ; and as he had been ſup- 
poſed to adopt the intereſts of the houle of Suffolk, 
whoſe claim ſeemed th carry with it no danger to the 
preſent eſtabliſhment, his enemies, in oppoſition to him, 
were naturally led to attach themſelves to the queen of 
Scots. Elizabeth ſaw, without uneaſinels, this emula- 
tion among her courtiers, which ſerved to augment her 
on authority: and though ſhe ſupported Cecil, when- 
ever matters came to extremities, and diſſipated every 
conſpiracy againſt him, particularly one laid about this 
time for having him thrown into the Tower on ſome 
pretence or other, ſhe never gave him ſuch unlimited 
confidence as might enable him entirely to cruſh his 
adverſaries. Norfolk, ſenſible of the difficulty which 
he muſt meet with in controlling Cecil's counſels, durſt 
not open to her his intention of marrying the queen of 
Scots; but proceeded ſtill in the tame courſe, of in- 
creaſing his intereſts in the Kingdom, and engaging 
more of the nobility to take part in his mcaſures “. 

So extenſive a conſpiracy as this could not entirely 
eſcape the queen's vigilance and that of Cecil. She 
dropped leveral intimations to the duke, by which he 
might learn, that ſhe was acquainted with his deſigns ; 
and ſhe frequently warned him to beware on what pil- 
low he repoſed his head : but he never had the prudence 
or the courage to open to her his full intentions. Cer- 
tain intelligence of this dangerous combination was given 
her firſt by Leiceſter, then by Murray, who, if ever he 
was ſincere in promoting Norfolk's marriage, which is 
much to be doubted, h:d at leaſt intended, for his own 
ſafety and that of his party, that Elizabeth ſhould, in 
reality as well as in appearance, be entire arbiter of the 
conditions, and ſhould not have her conſent extorted by 
any confederacy of her own ſubjects. This information 
gave great alarm to the court of England ; and the more 
lo, as thoſe intrigues were attended with other circum- 
ſtances, of which, it is probable, Elizabeth was ac- 
quainted. Among the nobility and gentry, that ſeemed 
to enter into Norfolk's views, there were many, who 
were zealouſly attached to the catholic religion, who had 
no other deſign than that of reſtoring Mary to her liberty, 
and who would gladly, by a combination with foreign 
powers, or even at the expence of a civil war, have 
placed her on the throne of I:ngland. The earls of 
Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, who poſiefied 
great power in the north, were leaders of this party ; 
and the former nobleman made offer to the queen of 
Scots, by Leonard Dacres, brother to lord Dacres, 
that he would free her from confinement, and convey 
her to Scotland, or any other place to which ſhe ſhould 
think proper to retire. Sir Thomas and Sir Edward 
Stanley, ſons of the ear] of Derby ; Sir Thomas Ger- 
rard, Rolitone, and other gentlemen, whole intereſt 
lay in the neighbourhood of the place where Mary re- 
lided, concurred in the fame views; and required that, 
in order to facilitate the execution of the ſcheme, a di- 
verſion ſhould, in the mean time, be made from the 
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* A letter was written to Mary by Leiceſter, and ſigned 
by ſeveral of the firſt rank, recommending Norfolk for her 
huſband, and ſtipulating conditions for the advantage of both 
kingdoms; particularly, that ſhe ſhould give ſuthcient ſurety 
to Elizabeth, and the heirs of her body, for the free enjoyment 
of the crown of England; that a perpetual league, offenſive 
and defenſive, ſhould be made between their realms and ſub- 
jects; that the proteſtant religion ſhguld be eſtabliſhed by law 
in Scotland; and that ſhe ſhould grant an amnelty to her rebels 
in that kingdom. When Mary returned a favcurable anſwer 
to this application, Norfolk employed himſelf with new ardour 
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in the execution of his project ; aud beſides ſecuring the inte- | 
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ſide of Flanders. Norfolk diſcouraged, 1 
appearance ſuppreſſed, theſe conſpiracies ; f even in 
Ins duty to Elizabeth would not allow | 
eflecting his purpoſe by rebellion, and becauſe ke c. 2 
law that, if the queen of Scots came into the N 
of theſe men, they would rather chooſe for her hy... 
the king of Spain, or ſome foreign Prince fn 
power, as well as inclination, to re-eſtabliſh 
faith, 


The duke in order to repreſs the ſurmiſe; ſoread | 
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againſt him, ſpoke contemptuouſly to Elizabeth © 
Scottiſh alliance, affirmed that his eſtate in Epos 
was more valuable than the revenue of —_ 
waſted by civil wars and factions; and declared that 
when he amuled himſeltf in his own tennis. court at * 
wich amidit his friends and vaſſals, he deemed hie 
leaſt a petty prince, and was fully ſatisfied with hi, con- | 
dition. Finding that he did not convince her by tg 
aſſeverations, and that he was looked on with a ft. 
eye by the miniſters, he retired to his own country. 
without taking leave. He ſoon after repented (ft; 
meaſure, and ſet out on his return to court, 1 
of uſing every expedient to regain the queen's 6 
graces ; but he was met at St. Alban's by Fitz-Gamre 
heutenant of the band of penſioners, by whom he wa; 
conveyed to Burnham, three miles from Winds. 
where the court then reſided. He was ſy6n after com. 
mitted to the Lower, under the cuſtody of Sir Henry 
Nevil. Lefly, biſhop of Roſs, the qucen of Scots ug 
baſſador, was examined, and confronted with Norfull 
before the council, The earl of Pembroke was con 
fined to his own houſe. Arundel, Lumley, and Throe. 
morton, were taken into cuſtody. The Queen of Scot 
herſelf was removed to Coventry; all acces to her was, 
during ſome time, more ſtrictly prohibited; and vilcourt 
Herctord was joined to the earls of Shrewſbury and 
Huntingdon, in the office of guarding her. | 
The news of an intended rebellion had been difuſd 
in the north; and the carl of Suſſex, preſident of York, 
alarmed with the danger, ſent for Northumberland and 
Weſtmoreland, in order to examine them ; but not 
finding any proof againſt them, he allowed them to ce- 
part. The report meanwhile daily gained ground; and 
many appcarances of its reality being dilcovered, orders 
were diſpatched by Eh:abeth to theſe two noblemen to 
appear at court, and anſwer for their conduct. They 
had already proceeded ſo far in their criminal delizns, 
that they dared not to truſt themſclves in her hands: 
they had prepared meaſures for a rebellion ; had com- 
municated their deſign to Mary and her miniſters; lad 
entered into a correſpondence with the duke of Ava, 
governor of the Low Countries; had obtained bis p! 
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to London Chiapino Vitelli, one of his mol! 


the queen ; but in reality with a view of putting am 
the head of the northern rebels. The fummons, 
to the two earls, precipitated the riſing betore chez ww 
fully prepared; and Northumberland remained 
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m ll 
pence between oppoſite dangers, when he was inform: 
that ſome of his enemies were on the Way Wit a C, 

He took horic inland, __ 
haſtened to his aſſociate Weſtmoreland, Whom de wow 
ſurrounded with his friends and vaſlals, and delete 


miſlion to arreſt him. 15 
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with regard to the meaſures which he ſhould tolo 
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ſided at court, he wrote letters to fuci us lin | att ra * 
try-ſeats, and pofleſled the greateſt autnority e 
counties. Ihe kings of France and Span wort 
themſelves extremely in Mary's cauſe, Wine | 

and expreſled their approbation of thete ue e 

Elizabeth's conſcat was always fuppoled 45 4 pron, 
tion to the finiſhing of this alliance, it Was at 
folk's intention, when he procced d ſuch lengt on Wine 
ſulting her, to render his party fo {rot t 
longer be in her power to refuſe it. 
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nt emergent occaſion. They determined to 
we Pri {\rrection without delay ; and the great cre- 
begin os 0 goblemen, with that zeal for the catho- 
C1: 3 "which {till prevailed in the neighbourhood, 
71 w n together multitudes of the common people. 
1 a manifeſto, in which they declared, 
% © ey intended to attempt n againſt the queen. 
hom they avowed unſhaken atleglance z and that 
3 un was to re-eſtabliſh the religion of their 
anceſtors, to remove evil counſcllors, and to reſtore 
the Juke of Norfolk and other faithful peers to their 
liberty and to the queen's favour. 1 he numbers of the 
malcontents amounted to four thouſand foot, and ſixteen 
hundred horſe ; and they expected the concurrence of 
all the catholics in England“. 
Elizabeth was not negligent in her own defence, and 
ſhe had beforchand acquired the general g00d-will of 
her people, the beſt ſecurity of a ſovereign; inſomuch 
that even the catholics in molt counties expreſſed an 
affeftion for her ſervice; and the duke of Norfolk him- 
ſell, though he had loſt her favour, and lay in confine- 
ment, was not wanting, as far as his ſituation permitted, 
to promote her levies among his friends and retainers. 
gullex, attended by the earls of Rutland, the lords 
Hunglon, Evers, and Willoughby of Parham, marched 
»>1inſt the rebels at the head of ſeven thoutand men, 
and ſound them already advanced to the biſhopric of 
Durham, of which they had taken poſſeſſion. They 
retired before him to Hexham ; and hearing that the 
carl of Warwick and lord Clinton were advanced againſt 
them with a greater body, they found no other reſource 
than to diſperſe themſelves without ſtriking a blow. 
The common people retired to their houſes : the leaders 
fed into Scotland. Northumberland was found loiter- 
ing in that country, and was confined by Murray in the 
caltle of Locklevin, Weſtmoreland received ſhelter 
from the chicitain of the Kers and Scots, partizans of 
Mary; and perſuaded them to make an inroad into 
England, with a view of exciting a quarrel between the 
two kingdoms. After they had committed great ra- 
vages, they retreated to their own country. This ſud- 
den and precipitate rebellion was followed ſoon after by 
another ſtill more imprudent, raiſed by Leonard Dacres. 
Lord Hunſdon, at the head of the garriſon of Berwick, 
vas able to quell theſe rebels T. The queen was ſo well 
pleated with Norfolk's behaviour, that ſhe releaſed him 
from the Tower; allowed him to live, though under 
lome ſhew of confinement, in his own houſe ; and only 
exaced a promiſe from him not to proceed any farther 
in lis negociations with Mary. 
Elizabeth now found that the detention of the queen 
of Scots was attended with all the ill conſcquences which 
Ihe had foreſeen when the firſt embraced that meaſure j 
and ſhe had reaſon to expect little tranquillity ſo long as 
Mary remained a prifoner in her hands. She {till flat- 
(ered me Scottiſh queen with hopes of her protection, 
maintained an ambiguous conduct between that queen 
and her enemies in Scotland, negociated perpetually 
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: Ntrype, dtowe, Hume. 
* A ſeverity Was exerciſed againſt ſuch as had taken 
hanged; NS enterprizes. Sixty- ix petty conſtables were 

Sz änd ne leſs than eight hundred perſons are ſaid to 
Mercy by the hands of the executioncr. 

HMabeth and Mary wrote at the ſame time letters to the 
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Bea and deen of Scots deſired wat her marriage with 
Ounces 3 e and a GIVOrce be legaily pro- 
the choice = ds nm. Phe queen of England gave Murray 
Wk kd des conditions; that Mary thould be reſtored 
with her cor IN certain terms; that ihe fhould be allociated 
nl e and the ndminiftration remain in the regent's 
"IG, till the young prince my _— 
or that the tho. be pron ould come to years of diſcretion; 
fon in $cotlanq * waders: to live at liberty as a private per- 
aour, Murr 5 - 5 ave an honourable ſettlement made in her 
deliberate on the. ammoned a convention of ſtates, in order to 
made by them ee of the two queens z no anſwer was 
employed the ſtyle dr 7 letter, on pretence that ſhe had there 
N ot a ſovereign, addreſſing herſelf to her ſub- 
reality, becauſe they ſaw that her requeſt was 
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concerning the terms of her reſtoration, made conſtant 
profeſſions of friendſhip to her; and by theſe artifices 
endeavoured both to prevent her from making any de- 
ſperate efforts for her deliverance, and to ſatisfy the 
French and Spaniſh ambafladors, who never intermitted 
their ſollicitations, ſometimes accompanied with me- 
naces, in her behalf. This deceit was received with 
the ſame deceit by the queen of Scots: profeſſions of 
confidence were returned by profeſſions equally inſin- 
cere: and while an appearance of friendſhip was enter- 
tained on both ſides, the animoſity and jealouſy, which 
had long prevailed between them, became every day 
more inveterate and incurable. Theſe two princeſſes, 
in addreſs, capacity, activity, and ſpirit, were nearly a 
match for each other ; but unhappily, Mary, beſides 
her preſent forlorn condition, was always inferior in 
perſonal conduct and diſcretion, as well as in power, to 
her illuſtrious rival . 

It was pretended, that Murray had entered into a 
private negociation with Elizabeth, to get Mary deli- 
vered into his hands; and this was not without founda- 
tion F. But all thele projects vaniſhed by the ſudden 
death of the regent, who was aſſaſſinated, in revenge of 
a private jury, by a gentleman of the name of Hamilton, 
on the 23d of January, 1570. 

On the death of Murray, 5cotland relapſed into anar- 
chy. Mary's party aſſembled together, and made 
themſelves maſters of Edinburgh. The caſtle, com- 
manded by Kirkally of Grange, ſeemed to favour her 
cauſe ; and as many of the principal nobility had em- 
braced that party, it became probable, though the peo- 
ple were 1n general averſe to her, that her authority 
might again acquire the aſcendant. To check its pro- 
greſs, Elizabeth diſpatched Suſſex with an army to the 
north, under colour of chaſtizing the ravages committed 
by the borderers. He entered Scotland, anu laid walte 
the lands of the Kers and Scots, ſeized the caſtle of 
Hume, and committed hoſtilities on all Mary's parti- 
zans, who, he ſaid, had offended his miſtreſs by har- 
bouring the Englith rebels. Sir William Drury was 
afterwards ſent with a body of troops, and he threw 
down the houſes of the Hamiltons, who were engaged 
in the ſame faction. The Engliſh armies were after- 
wards recalled by agreement with the queen of Scots, 
who promiſed in return, that no French troops ſhould 
be introduced into Scotland, and that the Engliſh rebels 
ſhould be delivered up to the queen by her partizans, 
But though the queen, covering herlelt with the pre- 
tence of revenging her own quarrel, ſo far contributed 
to ſupport the party of the young king of Scots, ſhe 
was cautious not. to declare openly againſt Mary; and 
ſhe even ſent a requeſt, which was equivalent to a com- 
mand, to the enemies ot that princeſs, not to elect, 
during {ome time, a regent in the place of Murray. 
Lenox, the king's grandfather, was therefore choſen 
temporary governor, under the title of lieutenant. 
Hearing afterwards that Mary's partizans, inſtead of 
delivering up Weſtmoreland, and the other fugitives, as 


—— 


calculated to prepare the way for a marriage with Norfolk, or 
ſome powerful prince, who could ſupport her cauſe, and re- 
ſtore her to the throne. They replied to Elizabeth, that the 
two former conditions were fo derogatory to the royal autho- 
rity of their prince, that they could not ſo much as deliberate 
concerning them: the third alone could be the ſubject of treaty. 
It was evident that Elizabeth, in propoſing conditions ſo une- 
qual in their importance, invited the Scots to a refuſal of thoſe 
which were molt advantageous to Mary; and as it was difficult, 
if not impoſſible, to adjuſt all the terms of the. third, ſo as to 
render it ſecure and cligible to all parties, it was concluded, 
that ſhe was not ſincere in any of them. Spotſwood. Leſley. 
By Munden's ſtate papers it appears, that an agreement 
had been made between Elizabeth and the regent for delivering 
. on Is , 
up of Mary to him. The qucen afterwards ſent down Killi- 
grew to the carl of Marre when regent, offering to put Mary 
into his hands. Killigrew was inſtructed to take good ſecurity 
from the regent, that that queen thould be tried for her crimes, 
and that the ſentence ſhould be executed upon her. It appears 
that Marre rejected the ofter, becauſe we hear no more of it, 
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they had promiſed, had allowed them to eſcape into 
Flanders; ſhe permitted the king's party to give Lenox 
the title of regent, and ſhe ſent Randolph, as her reſi- 
dent, to maintain a correſpondence with him. But 
notwithſtanding this ſtep, taken in favour of Mary's 
enemies, ſhe never laid aſide her ambiguous conduct, 
or quitted the appearance of amity to that princeſs. 
Thus by ſeeming contrarieties ſhe kept alive the factions 
in Scotland, and rendered the whole country a ſcene of 
devaſtation and miſery. The better to amuſe Mary 
with the proſpect of an accommodation, Cecil and Sir 
Walter Mildmay were ſent to her with propoſals from 
Ehzabeth. The terms were ſomewhat rigorous, ſuch 
as a captive queen might expect from a jealous rival; 
and they thereby bore the greater appearance of fince- 
rity on the part of the Engliſh court“. Elizabeth's 
commiſſioners propoſed alſo to Mary a plan of accom- 
modation with her ſubjects in Scotland; and after 
ſome reaſoning on that head, it was agreed, that the 
queen ſhould require Lenox, the regent, to fend com- 
miſſioners, in order to treat of conditions under her 
mediation. 

The Scottiſh parliament appointed, on the iſt of 
March, 1571, the earl of Morton and Sir James Mac- 
gill, together with the abbot of Dunfermling, to ma- 
nage the treaty, but they came to no concluſion 1. An 
incident alſo happened about this time, which tended to 
widen the breach between Mary and Elizabeth, and to 
increaſe the vigilance and jealouly of the latter princeſs. 
Pope Pius V. who had ſuccetded Paul, aſter having 
endeavoured in vain to conciliate by gentle means the 
friendſhip of Elizabeth, whom his predeceſſor's vio- 
lence had irritated, iſſued at laſt a bull of excommuni- 
cation againſt her, deprived her of all title to the crown, 
and abſolved her ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance. 
It ſeems probable, that this attack on the queen's autho- 
rity was made 1n concert with Mary, who intended by 


* It was required that the queen of Scots, beſides renounc- 
ing all title to the crown of England during the life time of 
Elizabeth, ſhould make a perpetual league, offenſive and de- 
fenſive, between the kingdoms ; that the ſhould marry no 
Engliſhman without Elizabeth's conſent, nor any other perſon 
without the content of the ſtates of Scotland; that compenſa- 
tion ſhould be made for the late ravages committed in England 
that juſtice ſhould be executed on the murderers of king Henry; 
that the young prince ſhould be fent into England, to be edu- 
cated there; and that fix hoſtages, all of them noblemen, ſhould 
be delivered to the queen of England, with the caftle of Hume, 
and ſome other fortreis, for ite ſecurity of performance. 
'T neſe conditions were conſented to; and the kings of France 
and Spain, as well as the pope, when conſulted by her, ap- 
proved of her conduct; chiefly on account of the civil wars, 
by which all Europe was at that time agitated, and which in- 
capacitated the catholic princes from giving her any afliſt- 
ance, 

+ Theſe commiſſioners preſented memorials, containing rea- 
ſons for the depoſition of their queen; and they ſeconded their 
arguments with examples drawn from the Scottiſh hiſtory, 
with the authority of laws, and with the ſentiments of many 
famous divines. The lofty ideas which Elizabeth had enter- 
tained, of the abſolute, indefeaſible right of ſovereigns, made 
her be ſhocked with theſe republican topics; and the told the 
Scottiſh commiſſioners, that the was no wile ſatisfied with their 
reaſons of juſtifying the conduct of their countrymen ; and that 
they might therefore, without attempting any apalogy, proceed 
to open the conditions which they required for their ſecurity, 
They replied, that their commiſſion did not empower them to 
treat of any terms which might intringe the title and lovereignty 
of their young king, but they would gladly hear whatever pro- 
poſals ſhould be made them by her majeſty, The conditions 
recommended by the queen were not diſadvantageous to Mary; 
but as the commiſſioners ſtill intiſted that they were not autho- 
rized to treat in any manner concerning the reſtoration of that 
princeſs, the conferences were neceſlarily at an end; and 
Elizabeth difmiſled the Scottiſh commiſſioners with injunctions, 
that they ſhould return, after having procured more ample 
powers from their parliament. The biſhop of Rofs openly 


complained to the Engliſh council, that they had abuſed his 

miſtreſs by fair promiſes and profeſſions; and Mary herſelf was 

no longer at a loſs to judge of Elizabeth's inſincerity. By 

reaſon of theſe diſappointmente, matters came ſtill ncarer to 

exuuemities between the two princelles; and the queen of 
4 | 
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though he allowed that any hereſy might be reprefed bY Pa. 


that means to forward the northern rebellion ; 3 meaſ. 
which was at that time in agitation, John Fel © 
fixed this bull to the gates of the biſhop of London, f 
palace; and ſcorning either to fly or to deny the £2. u 
he was ſeized and condemned, and received av. 
of martyrdom, 


On the 2d of April, a new parliament, after five 


0 the Crown 


year's interval, was aſſembled at Weſtminſter; and 2: n 
the queen, by the rage of the pope againſt her, wa | 
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become ſtill more the head of the ruling party, it miohe c 


be expected, as was the caſe, both from this 
and from her own prudent and vigorous conduct, that 
her authority over the two houſes would be abſolutely f 
uncontrollable . Lord keeper Bacon, after the ſpeale. 
of the commons was elected, told the parliament Pk 
the queen's name, that ſhe enjoined them, & Ng. to . 
meddle with any matters of ſtate $ :” ſuch was his ex. 0 
preſſion; by which he probably meant, the queſtions of 
the queen's marriage and the ſucceſſion, about which 
they had before given her ſome uneaſincſs: for as to the 
other great points of government, alhances, peace, an! 
war, or foreign negociations; no parliament in chat 2% 
ever preſumed to take them under conſideration, 0: 
queſtion, in theſe particulars, the conduct of their oye. 
reign, or his miniſters. In the former parliament, the 
puritans had introduced {ſeven bills for a farther refy— 
mation in religion; but they had not been able to pre- 
vail in any one of them. This houſe of com nons had 
{at but a few days, when Strickland, a member, revived 
one of the bills, that for the amendment of tg [.turoy, 
The chief objection, which he mentioned, was the fign 
of the croſs in baptiſm. Another member add-d, the 
kneeling at the ſacrament; and remarked twat, iF 3 
poſture of humihation were requiſite in that act 0! devo- 
tion, it were better that the communicants {houid chrow 
themſelves proſtrate on the ground, in order to Keep at 
the wideſt diſtance from former ſuperſtition . 


incident 
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Scots, finding all her hopes eluded, was more ſtrongly incited 
to make, at ail hazards, every poſhble attempt for her libcity 
and ſecurity, 

+ We ſhall be ſomewhat particular in relating the tranſac- 
tions of this ſeſſion, becauſe they ſhew, as well the ct of 
the royal power during that age, as the character ol e 
and the genius of her government. It will be cura 4 
obſerve the faint dawn of the ſpirit of liberty among we Eng- 
liſh, the jealouſy with which that ſpirit was repretied by ws 
fovereign, the imperious conduct which was maizitai'6 111 OP 
polition to it, and the caſe with which it was fubcued by ts 
arbitrary princeſs. 

$ Vide Sir Simonds D'Ewes's Journal, p. 141. 

| Religion was a point, of which Elizabeth was, if poſſible, 
{till more jealous than of matters of ſtate, She pretended that, 
in quality of ſupreme head or governor of the church, Me Wa 
fully empowered, by her prerogative alone, to decide all duch 
tions which might arife with regard to doctrine, diſciplinc, or 
worſhip ; and the never would allow her parliaments 1 much 
as to take theſe points into conlideration. Ihe courter vid 
not forget to inſiſt on this topic: the treaſurer of tue ho 
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ment, yet he athrmed, that it belonzed to tne quccn alone, 
neud of the church, to regulate every queſtion i ceremony in 
worltip. The comptroller ſeconded this argument; intihe0 
on the extent of the queen's prerogative z and ſald that ts : 
houſe might, from former examples, have taken Wartung not 
to meddle with ſuch matters. One Piftor oppoted ticle Ie” 
monſtrances of the courtiers. It was ſcandalous, ne 15 
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lightly, | 1 14 nv 
luuls, and intereſt every one more dechiy than Ui One”; 
p py ny » . y e the Cale e 
of the whole world. This cauſe he ſhewed to be the Cate 
j KF. 52 * on Dathe 
God; the reſt were all but terreue, yea tritics 1 cont ao 
call them ever ſo great: ſublidics, crow 15, ne; art 7 
22 . a pt al3nce WIN ; 
not what Welgut they had when laid in the balance W * 
FOOT. & Oe . Vie nOWLENILAHOHT 
ſubjects of ſuch unſpeakable importance, But not 1 Eee 
Y , R . k 8 0 Doll 
this, the houſe, overawed. by the prerogative, Votes. Of elt, 
. » J 4 rer malen 
queltion, that a petition ſhould be pretcutsd ts her in the 
. _ . 1 124 £ 11 14 ad 
tur her licence to proceed farther in this bill; aud; | 
* * * 41 (11s 
mean time, that they ſhould ſtop al debate or fe n 45 
. . / 3 „. as! 
cerning it. Matters would probably have reed nel un 
the queen been fo highly offended with Strickland 's pie 
a . 1 | . r the liturzyi that 5% 100 
in moving the bill tor the rglormation c UCENMTS)) | | 
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This act of power Was too violent even fot the ſub- 
, arliament to endure. Carleton took notice of 
miltve P. complained that the liberaes of the houſe 
the cant | 5 ed that Strickland was not a private 
ap ente a multitude; and moved, that he 
be Ce for, and, if he were guilty of any oftence, 
ki anfwer for it at the bar of the houte, which he in- 
brate to be the only competent tribunal, Yelverton 
enforced the principles of liverty with FROM greater bold- 
6. - He ſald, thar the precedent was dangerous: and 
addcd, that all marters not trealonable, Or which Im- 
«4 not too much derogation ot the imperial crown, 
dont, without offence, be introduced into parhament ; 
where every Quettion that concerned the community 
mult be conſidered, and where even the right of the 
egwn itſelf muſt fin y be determin: (1. He remarked, 
that men ſat not in that houle in their Private capacities, 
ut as elected by their cotmmry, an though it was pro- 
er that the prince ſhow” retain his prerogative, yet 
was that Prerogative limited by law : as the ſovereign 
could not of himſelf mace laws, ncicher could he break 
them, merely from his own authority. The member 
lad the treaſurer, whoſe attendance they required, was 
not rel? ained on accu 01 any liberty of ſpeech, but 
fr his exbibiting a bill in the houſe againſt the preroga- 
tive of the queen; a temerity which was not to be tole- 
rated, And he concluded with obicrving, that even 
ſpeeches, made in that houſe, had been queſtioned and 
examined by the ſovereign. Clare, another member, 
remarked, that the loyereign's prerogative is not fo 
much as difortable, and that the ſafety of the queen is 
the fafery of the ſubject, He auded, that, in queſtions 
of divinity, every man was ſor his inſtruction to repair 
to his ordinary; and he ſceims to inſinuate, that the 
biſhops themſelves, for their inſtruction, mult repair to 
the queen, Fleetwood obſerved, that in his memory, he 
knew a man, who, in the fifth year of the preſent queen, 
had been called ro account for a ſprech in the houſe. 
But leſt this example ſhould be deemed too recent, he 
would inform them, from the parhament rolls, that, in 
the reign of Henry V. a biſhop was committed to pri- 
fon by the king's command, on account of his freedom 
ol ſpeech ; and the parliament pretumed not to go far- 
tier than to be humble fuitors for him: in the ſubſe- 
quent reign the ſpeater himſelf was committed, with 
another member; and the houte found no other remedy 
tran a like ſubmiſſive application. He adviſed the 
bouſe to have recourſe to the ſame expedient; and to 
pretume either to fend for their member, or demand 
him as of right. During this ſpeech thoſe members of 
tue privy-council who ſat in the houſe whiſpered toge- 
wer; upon which the ſpeaker moved, that the houſe 
wald make ſtay of all farther proceedings: a motion 
SUCH was immediately complied with. The queen, 
— taat the experiment which ſhe had made was 
">< do CxcIte a great ferment, ſaved her honour by 
tas lence of the houſe ; and leſt the queſtion might be 
med, ſhe lent next day to Strickland her permiſſion 
1. 8e his attendance in parliament. Notwithſtanding 
dus rebuke from the throne, the zeal of the commons 
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2 1 um defore the counci', and prohibited him thence- 
* '| wa 8 It Cie houſe Of coinmons. 3 
2 le Tent a ineſtage to the commons, deſiring that 
3 ment atieng them. Some members were ap- 
dat purpote z and the upper houſe acquainted them, 
majelly being informed of the articles of re- 
What they had Canvalled, approved of them, in- 
© iN Fong em, and to make the biſhops execute them, 
I er oval authority, as ſupreme head of the church 
ag but that he would not permit them to be treated 
or ite J he houſe, though they did not entirely 
deen 0 Wife 3 Pe IN this injunction, ſeem to have 
ve all the bills ro: at ſuch haughty treatment; and in the 
9 ame to nothing. 
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Vlerveg cordingly ſpoke of this delicate ſubject. He 
tion the 
No. X Lv. that all forcign trade was entirely ſubjected 
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il engaged them to continue the diſcuſuon of thoſe 


other bills which regard religion; but they were inter- 
rupted by a ſtill more arbitrary (proceeding of the 
queen, in which the lords condefornde to be her 
ſtruments *. 

A motion made by Rovett Bell, a puritan, againſt 
an excluſive patent granted to 2 company ot mercha it's 
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in Briſtol, gave alſo occalion to ſeveral remarkable in- 
cidents. Ihe queen, ſome days after the motion was 
made, ſent orders by the mouth of te ſpeaker, com- 
manding the houle to ſpend little time in motions, and 
to avoid long ſpeeches. All tlie members un.leriiood 
that ſhe had been offended, becauſe a matter had been 
moved which ſeemed to touch her prerogative +. The 
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ſpeeches of the courtiers on this occalion gave ſome dif- 


vc 
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guſt, and they were told, that they miſicok the meaning 
of the houſe, and of the member who made the motion: 


4 S + 1 | 
they never had, ſaid they, any other purpoſe, than to 


repreſent their grievances, in duc and ſ-emly form, unto 
her majeſty, The motion, however, againſt the ex- 
cluſive patent had no effect. Bell, the member who 
firſt introduced it, was ſent tor by the council, and was 
ſeverely reprimanded for his temericy. He returned to 
the houſe with ſuch an amazed countenance, that all the 
members, well informed cf the reaton, were Bruck with 
terror; and during ſome time no one Uurit rife to {pca] 
of any matter of importance, for cr of giving ofience 
to the queen and the council. Een after the fears of 
the commons were ſomewhat abated, the members 
ſpoke with extreme precaution, and by employing moſt 
of their diſcourſe in preambles and apologies, they 
ſhewed their conſcious terror of the rod which hung 
over them. Wherever any delicate point was tauched 
though ever ſo gently; nay ſcemed to be approached, 
though at ever ſo great a diſtance, the whiſper ran about 
he houſe, “the queen will be offended ; the council 
will be extremely diſpleaſcd:“ and by theſe ſurmiles 
men were warned of the danger to which they expoſed 
themſelves 1. Every thing which paſſed the two houſes 
vas extremely reſpectful and ſubmiſſive; yet the queen 
thought it incumbent on her, at the concluſion of the 
ſeſſion on the 29th of May, co check, and that with 
great ſeverity, thoſe feeble efforts of liberty, which had 
appeared in the motions and ſpeeches of ſome members. 
The lord keeper told the commons, in her name, 
© That, though the majority of the lower houſe had 
ſhewn themſelves in their proceedings diſcreet aud du- 
tiful, yet a few of them had diſcovered a contrary cha- 
racter, and had juitly merited the reproach of audacious, 
arrogant, and preſumptuous: contrary to their duty 
both as ſubjects and parliament-men, nay, contrary to 
the expreſs injunctions given them from the throne a 
the beginning of the ſeſſion, injunctions which it might 
well become them to have better attended to, they had 
preſumed to call in queſtion her majeſty's grants and 
prerogatives. But her majeſty warns them, that, ſince 
they thus wiltully forget themlclves, they are otherwiſe 
to be admoniſhed: ſome other jpecies of correction muſt 
be found for them; {ince neither the commands of her 


= 


majeſty, nor the example ot their wifer brethren, can 


to the pleaſure of the ſovereign ; that even the ſtatute which 
gave liberty of commerce, admitted of all prohibitions from 
the crown; and that the prince, wien he granted an excluſive 
patent, only employed the power veiled in him, and prohibited 
all others from dealing in any particular branch of commerce, 
He quoted the clerk of the parliament's book, to prove that no 
man might ſpeax in parhament of the ſtatute of wills, unleſs 
the king firit gave licence; becauſe the royal prerogative in 
the wards was thereby touched. He thewed likewiſe the ſta- 


tutes of Edward I. Edward III. and Henry IV. with a faving. 


of the prerogative, And in Edward VIth's time, the protector 
was applied to, for his allowance to mention matters of prero- 
gate. | 
t It is remarkable, that the patent, which the queen de— 
fended with ſuch imperious violence, was contrived for the 
profit of four courtiers, and was attended with the utter ruin 
of ſeven or eight thouſand of her induſtrious lubjects, D'Ewes, 
p. 242. 
4 U reclaim 
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reclaim their audacious, arrogant, and preſumptuous 
folly, by which they are thus led to meddle with what 
no wiſe belongs to them, and what lies beyond the com- 
paſs of their underſtanding.” In all theſe tranſactions 
appears clearly the opinion which Elizabeth had enter- 
tained of the duty and authority of parhaments. They 
vere not to canvaſs any matters of ſtate ; ſtill leſs were 
they to meddle with the church. So great was the 
power of Elizabeth, that even though monopohes and 
excluſive companies had already reached an enormous 
height, and were every day increaſing, to the deſtruction 
of all liberty, and extinction of all induſtry ; it was cri- 
minal in a member to propoſe, in the moſt dutiful and 
regular manner, a parliamentary application againſt any 
of them. Theſe maxims of government were not kept 
ſecret by Elizabeth, or ſmoothed over by any fair ap- 
pearances or plauſible pretences. They were openly 
avowed in her ſpeeches and meſſages to parhament ; 
and were accompanied with all the haughtineſs, nay 
lometimes bitterneſs of expreſſion, which the meaneſt 
ſervant could look for from his offended maſter. Yet 

notwithſtanding this conduct, Elizabeth continued to be 
the moſt popular ſovereign that ever ſwayed the ſcepter 
of England; becauſe the maxims of her reign were con- 
formable to the principles of the times, and to the opi- 
nion generally entertained with regard to the conſtitu- 
tion. The continued encroachments of popular aſſem- 
blies on Elizabeth's ſucceſſors have ſo changed our ideas 
in theſe matters, that the paſſages above- mentioned ap- 
Pear to us extremely curious, and even at firſt ſurpri- 
ling; but they were ſo little remarked during the time, 

that neither Camden, though a contemporary writer, 
nor any other hiſtorian, has taken any notice of them. 
So abſolute, indeed, was the authority of the crown, 
that the precious ſpark of liberty had been kindled, and 
was preſerved, by the puritans alone ; and it is to this 
ſe&t, that the Engliſh owe the whole freedom of their 
. conſtitution. Actuated by that zeal and courage which 
they have ever been noted for, they hazarded the utmoſt 
indignation of their ſovereign ; and employing all their 
induſtry to be elected into parliament, a matter not dif- 
ficult while a ſeat was rather regarded as a burthen than 
an adyantage, they firſt acquired a majority in that aſ- 
ſembly, and then obtained an aſcendant over the church 
and monarchy * 

Among the laws enacted this ſeſſion were the follow- 
ing : it was declared treaſon, during the life-time of the 
queen, to affirm, that ſhe was not the lawtul ſovereign, 
or that any other poſſeſſed a preferable title, or that ſhe 

vas a heretic, ſchiſmatic, or infidel, or that the laws 
and ſtatutes cannot limit and determine the right of the 
crown and the ſucceſſor thereof: to maintain in writing 
or printing, that any perſon except the natural i//uc Of 
her body, 1s or ought to be the queen's heir or fuccefior, 
ſubjected the perſon, and all his abettors, for the firſt 
offence, to impriſonment during a year, and to the for- 
ſeiture of half their goods: the lecond offence ſubjected 
them to the penalty of a præmunire. It was allo enacted, 

that whoſoever by bulls ſhould publiſh abſolutions or 
other reſcripts of the pope, or ſhould, by means of 
them, reconcile any man to the church of Rome, ſuch 
offenders, as well as thoſe who were ſo reconciled, 
mould be guilty of treaſon. The penalty of a præmu— 
nire was impoſed on every one who imported Agnus 
Dei, crucifix, or ſuch other implement of ſuperſtition, 
conſecrated by the pope. The former laws againſt 
uſury were enforced by a new ſtatute. A ſupply of one 
ſubſidy and two fifteenths was granted by parliament. 

The queen, as ſhe was determined to yield to them 
none of her power, was very cautious in aſking them 
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* As we ſhall have occaſion to take notice of the puritans in 
a ſuture part of our Hiſtory, we ſhall defer our account of the 
riſe, &c. of that ſect, till another opportunity ſhall offer. 

+ We may here obſerve, that the uſual phraſe of /awful 
ue, which the parliament thought indecent towards the 
qucen, as if ſhe could be e. to have any other, Was 
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ened by 4 new reinforcement of Germa 


for any ſupply. She endeavoured, cither be, 
frugality to make her ordina ry revenues lufice - 
neceſſities of the crown, or ſhe employed her 
tive, and procured money by the granting of 
monopohes, or by ſome ruinous expe dient. 
We ſhall now reſume our account of the & civil 1 
France. The league, formed at Bayonne in 1566 
the extermination of the proteſtants, had not been © ; 
cluded ſo ſecretly but intelligence of it had yp 
Conde, Coligni, and the other Pad ers 
and finding th at the meaſures of the court ac 
their ſuſpicions, th ey determined tr prevent ha 
perfidy of their enemies, and to irike a blow l 
catholics were aware of the danger. | 
though diſperſed over the whole 
kind of ſeparate empire; and being ly un 
well by their religious zeal as by Hey ro. ne 1 
they were perpetually gh. er mb obeyed, wi 
ſubmiſſion, the orders of their keade | 
on every ſignal to [ly to arms. Th he e kin 
mother were living in great lecurity at Iv 
Brie, when they found themſc! ves ſurr. ounc led t 
tant troops, which had ſecretly marched thither | 
quarters, and had not a body of Swils come pee 
their relief, and condu Fed them with preat int 
to Paris, they mult have fallen, without reſiſt; an 
the hands of the malcontents. A battle was afterwr: bl 
fought in the plains of St. Dennis; whe re, though the 
old conſtable Montmorency, the general of the = 
was killed combating bravely at the he: 1 of hi 
the Hugonots were finally defeated. Condé 
his broken forces, and reccivir 5 a ſtrong re 
from the German proteſtants, appeared 
field; and laying ſiege to Chartre „ A plc 
portance, ob iced the court to agree to a 
modation. S0 great was the IS al amr 
religioniſts, that even had the lead ders on bot! 
ever ſo ſincere in tlicir intentions for peace, = renoled 
ever ſo much confidence in cach other, it Word li 
been difficult to retain the people in tranqiiiz ty ; nu 
more where ſuch eXtreme jealc ly p revailed, and where 
the court employed every pacification as a inare for tae 
enemies. A plan was laid for ſeizing the perſon ot t. 
prince and admiral; who narrowly ctcaped to Rochelt, 
and ſummoned their partizans to their aſliſtance. Tie 
civil wars were renewed with den fury than ever 
and the parties became ſtill more 
each other. The young duke of A 5 o, brother £2: 
king, commanded the forces of the catholl 
fought, in 1569, a battle at Jarn with tl 
where the Prince of Conde was eil 5 and f 
feated. This diſcomfiture, with t: | . 
leader, did not reduce the 11on2ts t 0 855 ER 
admiral {11] ſupported the cauſe; and | ing PRES 
the head of the proteſtants the prince E UI 1 
ſixteen years of age, and thie young Prince a Cond, 
he encouraged the party rather to peril bravchy n . 
field, chan ignominioully by the hands of the 
tioner. He collected fich numbers, 10 (it 
endure every extremity, that he was ens 


head againſt the duke of Anjou ; an | bet 
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that prince to retreat and to divide his forces: 
then laid ſiege to Poictiers; and as ws \ 
France were fixed on this ente i e, the 
emulous of the renown which his tat 858 
the defence of Metz, threw ones) into tis plac 
ſo ani:nated the garriſon by his valour and condi 
the admiral was obliged to raile the ficge. Such v 
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a4 grande 
commencement of that unrivalled tame 40 
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changed .into that of natural lte. But this alte g 3 
ſource of ple: aſantry during ine time; and . 

deeper deſign, as if Leiceſter intended, in c ale 
demiſe, to produce ſome baſtard of his O, . 
was her offspring. 
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gerwards attained by this duke of Guile, The attach- 
—_ which all the catholics had borne to his father was 
EL ely transferred to the lon. Wy 
h, who kept her attention fixed on the civil 
tions of France, was no Wuc pleaſed with this 
N cher encmies the Guiſes; and being anxious 
| f the proteſtants, whole intereſts were con- 
nected with her OWN, ſhe was engaged, notwithitand- 
. — her averſion to all rebellion, and all oppoſition 
27 ain of the ſovereign, to give them ſecretiy ſome 
ance: Belides employing her authority with the 
German princes, ſhe lent money 0 the queen of Na- 
varre; and received ſome qe wels as pledges for the loan; 
and ſhe permitted Henry Champernon + be th . 
tranſpert over into France, a regiment o a hundred 
eentiemen volunteers 3 among whom V\ alter Raleigh, 
1 began to diſtinguiſh himſelf in that 
3 The admiral, con- 
frained by the impatience of his troops, and by the 
Gfculry of ſubſiſting them, ſought with the duke of 
Aniou the battle of Moncontour in Poictou, where he 
was wounded and defcated. I he court of France, not- 
withitanding their frequent experience of the obſtinacy 
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of the Hugzonots, and the vigour of Coligni, flattered 
thi mſclves that the force of the rebels was at laſt finally 
aunihilated; and they neglected farther preparations 
:cainit a foe, who, they thougat, Could never more be- 
come dangerous. They ere ſurpriled ro car that this 
leader lad appeared, without ,p, in another quarter 
of the kingdom; had encouraged the young Princes, 
whom he governed, to like Conttancy ; had aticmbicc 
n army; had taken the field; and was even ſtrong 
enougu to threaten Paris. I hie public finances, dimi— 
nine by the continued diſorders of the kingdom, and 
waicd by ſo many. fruitleſs military enterprizes, couid 
no longer brar the charge of a new armainent z and Tue 
king, nurwichitanding his extreme animolity againſt che 
Hugonots, was obliged, in 1570, tO conclude an AC- 
cot ation with them, to grant them a pardon for 
all put offences, and to renew the ecict for liberty of 
conicience. Though a pacification was ſeemingly con- 
cluucd, the mind of Charles was no wiſe reconciled to 
his revellious ſubjects ; and this accommodation, Ike all 
tie foregoing, was nothing but a inare, by which the 
Terfidious court had projected to deſtroy at once, with- 
out danger, all its formidable enemies. As the two 
young princes, the admiral, and the other leaders of 
the Hugonots, inſtructed by paſt experience, diſcovered 
an extreme diſtruſt of the king's intentions, and kept 
tnemſelves in ſecurity at a diſtance, all poſlible artifices 
were employed to remove their apprehenſions, and to 
convince them of. the ſincerity of the new counſels which 
ene! to be embraced, the terms of the peace were 
rengiouſſy obſerved to them; the toleration was ilrictly 
munaned ; all attempts made by the zealous catholics 


wh inlringe it were puniſhed with leverity ; offices, and 
0Urs, and honours, were beltowed on the principal 
nobility among the proteſtants; and the king and coun- 
cu every warcre declared, that, tired of civil diſorders, 
oy convinced of the im poſlibility ot torcing men's con- 
wiences, they were thencetorth determined to allow 
every one the free exerciſe of his religion. Among the 
ur artitices employed to lull the proteſtants into a fatal 
1 Charles affected to enter into cloſe connection 
bun Euzaheth; and as it ſcemed not the intereſt of 
ieat-Brirain, that princeſs the more caſily flattered 
"Ice Lat the 5 rench monarch would prefer her triend- 
e 2 the qucen of SC. ts. The better to de- 
© 45 5 popotals of marriage Were made her with 
erg £ ou; a prince whote youth, beauty, and 
1 Or valour might naturally be ſuppoſed to re- 
kum to a woman who had appeared not alto- 
nlible to theſe endowments. The queen im- 
r 
bs _ 1 anal lib. . Father Paul, another great autho- 
ln a pawage above cited, that fifty thouſand 
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mediately founded on this offer the project of deceiving 
the court of France; and being intent on that artifice, 
ſhe laid herſelf the more open to be deceived. Nego- 
clations were entered into with regard to the marriage ; 
terms of the contract were propoted, difficulties ſtarted 
and removed, and the two courts, equally inſincere, 
though not equally culpable, ſeemed to approach every 
day nearer to each other in their demands and conceſ- 
ſions. "Lhe great obſtacle ſeemed to be in adjuſting the 
differences of relipion, becauſe Elizabeth, who recom- 
mended toleration to Charles, was determ! not to 
grant it in her own dominions, not even to her huſband ; 
and the duke of Anjou ſeemed unwilling to tubmit; for 
the ſake of intereſt, to the diſhonour of an apoſtacy. 
The artiſicial politics of Elizabeth never triumphed ſo 
much in any contrivance as in thoſe which were con- 
joined with her coquetry; and as her character in this 
particular was generally known, the court of France 
thovght that they migut, without danger of ſorming any 
nal concluſion, venture the farther in their conceſſions 
and offers to her. 

The affairs of the Low Countries excited 
attention. The inhabitants of thoſe places were thrown 
into greater diſorder on account of the diverſity of opi- 
nions in religious matters. The emperor Charles, who 
propoſed to augment his authority under pretence of 
detending the catholic faith, adopred the principle that 
e innovation in religion, and revelhon go land in hand;“ 
and notwithſtanding the limited prerogad e whick he 
poſſeſſed in the Netherlands, he publiſhed tne molt ar- 
bicrary, ſevere, and tyrannical edicts againit the pro- 
teitants; and he took care that the exccution of them 
ſhould be no leſs violent and fanguinary. ie was nei- 
ther cruel nor bigoted in his natural diſpoſition ; yet an 
hiſtorian, celebrated for moderation nd caution, had 
computed that, in the ſeveral perſecutions promoted by 
that monarch, no leſs than a hundred thouiand perſons 
periſhed by che hands of the executioner “. But theſe 
ſevere remedies, far from anſwering the purpoſes in- 
tended, had rather ſerved to augment the numbers, as 
well as zeal of che reformers; and the magiſtrates of the 
leveral towns, ſceing no end of thoſe barbarcus execu— 
tions, teit their humanity rebel againſt their principles, 
and declined any farther perſecution of the new doctrines, 
When Philip ſucceeded to his father's dominions, the 
Flemings were juſtly alarmed with new apprehenſions; 
leſt their prince, obſerving the lenity of the magiſtrates, 
ſhould take the execution of the edicts ſrom ſuch remiſs 
hands, and ſhould e{tabliih the inquiſition in the Low 
Countries, accompanied with all the iniquities and bar- 
barities which attended it in Spain. The ſevere and 
unrelenting character of the man, his profeſſed attach- 
ment to Spaniſh manners, the inflexible bigotry of his 
principles; all theſe circumſtances increaſed their terror: 
and when he departcd the Netherlands, with a known 
intention never to return, the diſguſt of the inhabitants 
was extremely augmented, and their dread of thoſe ty- 
rannical orders which their ſovereign, ſurrounded with 
Spaniſh mimiters, would iſſue from his cabinet at 
Madrid. He left the ducheſs of Parma, governets of 
the Low Countries. But the Flemings tound, that the 
name alone of regent remained with the ducheſs; the 
cardinal Granville entirely poſſeſſed the king's confi- 
dence ; that attempts were every day made on their li- 
berties; that a reſolution was taken never more to aſ- 
ſemble the ſtates ; that new biſhoprics were arbitrarily 
erected, in order to enforce the execution of the perſe- 
cuting edicts ; and that, on the whole, they mutt expect 
to be reduced to the condition of a province under the 
Spaniſh monarchy. The diſcontents of the nobility 
gave countenance to the complaints of the gentry, which 
encouraged the mutiny of the populace; and all orders 
of men ſhewed a ſtrong diſpoſition to revolt. Aſſocia- 


tions were formed, tumultuary petitions preſented, 
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perſons were put to death in the Low Countries alone. 
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names of diſtinction aſſumed, badges of party diſplayed ; 
and the current of the people, impelled by religious 
zeal, and irritated by feeble reſiſtance, roſe to ſuch a 
height, that in ſeveral towns, particularly in Antwerp, 
they made an open invaſion on the eſtabliſhed worlhip, 
pillaged the churches and monaſteries, broke the images, 
and committed the moſt outrageous diforders. The 
wiſer part of the nobility, particularly the prince of 
Orange, and the counts Egmont and Horn, were alarmed 
at theſe exceſſes, to v hich their own diſcontents had at 
firſt given countenance ; and ſeconding the wiſdom of 
the governeſs, they ſuppreſſed the dangerous inſurrec- 
tions, puniſhed the ringleaders, and reduced all the 
provinces to a ſtate of order and ſubmiſſion. But 
Philip was not contented with this: he conſidered, that 
provinces ſo remote from the ſeat of government could 
not be ruled by a limited prerogative ; and therefore he 
determined to lay hold of the late popular diſorde rs, as 
a pretence for entirely aboliſhing the privileges ot the 
Low Country provinces, and for ruling them thence- 
forth with a military and arbitrary authority. In the 
execution of this deſign, he employed Ferdinand of 
Toledo, duke of Alva, a proper inſtrument in the 
hands of ſuch a tvrant, who had been educated amidſt 
arms; and having attained a conſummate knowledge in 
the military arts, his habits led him to transfer into all 
government the ſevere diſcipline of a camp, and to con- 
ceive no meaſures between prince and ſubject, but thoſe 
of rigid command and implicit obedience F We can- 
not with propriety relate at length all thoſe violences 
which Alva's natural barbaricy, ſtecled by reflection, 
and aggravated by inſolence, exerciſed on thoſe flouriſh- 
ing provinces. It may ſuffice to ſay, that all their pri- 
vileges, the gift of ſo many princes, and the inheritance 
of 0 many ages, were openly and expreisly aboliſhed by 
edict ; arbitrary and ſanguinary tribunals were erected ; 
the counts Egmont and Horn, in ſpite of their merits 
and paſt ſervices, were brought to the ſcaffold; multi- 
tudes of all ranks were thrown into confinement, and 
thence were delivered over to the executioner: and not- 
withſtanding the peaceable ſubmiſſion of all men, no- 
thing was heard of but confiſcation, impriſonment, exile, 
torture, and death 

Elizabeth was equally diſpleaſed to fee the progreſs of 
that ſcheme, laid for the extermination of the proteſ- 
tants, and to obſerve the erection of fo great a military 
power, in a ſtate ſituated ſo near her ow n country. She 
gave protection to all the Flemiſh exiles who took ſhel- 
ter in her dominions; and as many of theſe were the 
moſt induſtrious inhabitants of the Netherlands, and had 


* This general, in 1368, conducted from Italy to the Low 
Countries a powerful body of veteran Spaniards; and his 
avowed animoſity to the Flemings, with his known character, 
ftruck that waole people with terror and conſternation. 

+ Foreſceing that the violent government of Alva could not 
long ſubſiſt without exciting ſome commotion, Elizabeth ven- 
tured to commit an inſult upon him, which ſhe would have 
been cautious not to hazard againſt a more eſtabliſhed autho- 
rity, Some Genoeſe merchants had engaged, by contract 
with Philip, to tranſport into Flanders the ſum of four hundred 
thouſand crowns; and the veſſels, on which this money was 
embarked, had been attacked in the Channel by ſome priva- 
teers equipped by the French Hugonots, and had taken 2 
in Plymouth and Southampton. Ihe commanders of the ſhips 
pretended that the money belonged to the king of Spain; me 
the queen finding, upon enquiry, that it was the proper 
Genoeſe merchants, took policihon of it as a loan; rs hs 
that means deprived the duke of Alva of this reſource in the 
time of his greateſt neceſſity. Alva, in revenge, ſeized all the 
Engliſh merchants in the Low Countries, threw them into 
priſon, and confiſcated their effects, The queen retaliated by 
a like violence on the Flemiſh and Spaniſh merchants; and 

ave all the Engliſh liberty to make repriſals on the ſubjects of 
Philip. Theſe differences were afterwards accommodated by 
treaty, and mutual reparations were made to the merchants : 
but nothing could repair the loſs which ſo well-timed a blow 
inflicted on the Spaniſh government in the Low Countries, 
Alva, in want of money, and dreading the immediate mutiny 


of his troops, to whom great arrears were due, impoſed by his | 
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rendered that country celebrated for its arts, ſhe ws, 
the advantage of introducing into Engla it | a. Tape 
manufactures, which were to vrineriy Un non jr "= 
kingdom F. OM 
Elizabeth's enemies, in order to rev noe 
for her inſults, had n: turally recourſe to wn 
ſuppor ting of the caule and pretenſions of t. 
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Scots; and Alva ſoon opened a ſecret inter court Py 
that princeſs. One Rodolphi, a Florentine mech. 


who had reſided about fifteen years in London 1 


al Ia Who 

while he conducted his comme rce in I'nvland, ha na: 

'F Tous 

naged all rhe correlp ondence of the c. urt of Re ich 

the catholic nobilit y and gent ry, had been thrown in 
N 1 


priſon at the time when the di ike of N orfolk's intri aue; 
with Mary had been diſcovered ; but either no ; 5 
was found againſt him, or the part Which he had 5 
was not very aro and he ſoon aſter recovers bie 
liberty. This man, had formed a ws in A 
with the Spaniſh acl he tor ſubvertins the ogycr,. 
ment, by a foreign invaſion and a domeſtic | fins 3; | 
and when he communicated his projet, of lere 
Mary, he found that, * ſhe was now fully conving 
Elizabeth's artifices, and deſpaired of ever recover 
her authority, or even her liberty, by Pacltic meaſures, 
ſhe willingly gave her concurrence, I! he great num 8 
of diſcontented catholics were the chief Ay of thei 
hopes on the ſide of England ; but in order to in 
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lite and courage into the c alcontent, , It was requiſite 
that ſome great nobleman ſhould put himſelf at their 
head; and no one appeared to Roto] hi, and to the 
biſhop of Roſs, who entered into all theſt : intrigues, [9 


proper, both on account of his power and lis populoriy, 
as the duke of Norfolk. This nobleman, whea reica{:d 
irom confinement in the Tower, had given His promiſe 
that he would drop all intercourſe with the gueen of 
Scots; but finding that he had loſt, and, as he feared 
beyond recovery, the confidence and fayour of Eliza- 
beth, and being ſtill, in ſome degree, reſtrained from 
his liberty, he was tempted, by impatience and dclpair, 
to violate his word, and to open anew his correſpon- 
dence with the captive princeſs. A promiſe of mir— 
r1age was renewed between them; the duke eng2 170 I 
enter into all her intereits ; and as his r. -morles gra ly 
diminiſhed in the courſe of theſe tranſactions, * W3 
puthed to give his conſent to enterprizes full more cri- 
minal F. Norwithſtanding his conſent, Norfolk bad 
never entirely forgotten his duty to huis f. verel gn, to his 
country, and to his religion; and he vainly Hatt. ered him- 
ſelt, that as he aimed at nothing but the liberty of the 


queen of Scots, and the obtaining of Elizabeth's conſent 
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arbitrary will the moſt ruinous taxes on the people, Ren not 
O! iy required the hundredth Peninyy and the twentieth of « | 
immoveabie goods : he alſo demanded the tenth of all moveable 


_ 
goods on every i le; an abſurd A. kno walch wou ul: not on 
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the common intercourſe of Ii e. "The heh ret Fuſe 44 comp! 
ance: the duke had recourſe to his uſual expedient of the phe 
bet: and thus matters came {till nearer the laſt extremities be- 
tween the Flemings and the Spaniards. 

1 Kodolphi's plan was, that the duke of Alva ſhou 
lome other pretence, allemble a great quantity of fi ping 5 
the Low Countries; ſhould trauſport a body of fix thi la , 
foot, and four thoufand herſe, into Eng]: ind; mo: 10 land tu ** 
at Harwich, where the duke of Norfolk was to join them Wi : 
all his friends; ſhould thence march directly to Londo 15 0 
oblige the queen to ſubmit to whatever terms the coνοονe * 
ſhould pleaſe to impoſe upon her. Norfolk expreites 1 0 
to this plan; and three letters, in conſequence of it, Wels 
written in his name by Rodolphi, one to Alva, another 00 
pope, and a third to the king of Spain; | = the duke, 228 
henſive of the danger, refuſed to ſi zn the He « W 5 3 
the Spanith ambaſlador a ſervant and confi W nan ed 75 
as well to notify his concurrence in the u 5 [0 Foe 
the authenticity of theſe letters; and Rodolphi, having 00 . 
a letter of credence from the ambailador, procee eded o g As 
ney to Bruſſels and to Rome. Ihe duke oi Alva and _ 0 
embraced the ſcheme with alacrity: Rogolphi Dee Eu 
folk of their intentions: and every thing e to cone 
forwarding the undertaking. 
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ge, he could nc juſtly reproach himſelf as 
I craicor. But as che imurrection, It 10C- 
mut finally have ended in dethroning of her, 
exp ned to tie utmoſt danger. 
- tad hicherto eſcaped the vigilance of 
„ and that of ſccretary Cecil, now lord Bur- 
1 was from another attempt ot Nortolle's that 
„ -brained a hint, Which, being diligently traced, 
| 3 a fall diſcovery. Mary had intended to 
nonty to lord Herreis, aud his partizans 
Norfolk undertook to have it deli— 
a ſcrvant of his, at that time in the 
to find ſome expedient for conveying it 
He entruſted the money to a ſervant 
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che ſecret, and told lim, that the bag 
ned a hum of money in ſilver, which he was to 


Poor to Banniſter Wit a letter but che ſervant con- 
-Auring, from the Weight and ſize of tlie bag, that it 
a ll of gold, carricd the letter to Buricign, who 
immediately ordered Banraiter, Barker, and Hlickford, 
he duke's lecretary, to be put under arrcit, and to un- 
dereo a ſevere examination. Jorture made them con- 
ff; the whole truth; and as Hicklord, though orderec 
0 burneall papers, had carefully Kept them concealed 
under th- mats of the duke's chamber, and under the 
tiles of the houſe, full evidence now appeared againſt his 
maſter, Norfolk Limfelt, who was entirely ignorant of 
the diſcoveries made by his ſervants, was brought before 
che council; and though exhorted to atone for his guilt 
by a fill confeflion, he perſiſted in denying every crime 
with which he was charged. The queen always declared, 
that, if he had given her this proof of his ſincere repen- 
tance, ſhe would have pardoned all his former offences; 
but finding him obſtinate, ſhe committed him to the 
Tower, and ordered him to be brought to his trial. 
The biſhop of Rols had, on ſome ſuſpicion, been com- 
mitted to cuſtody before the diſcovery of Norto!k's 
guilt; and every expedient was employed to make him 
reveal his ſhare in the conſpiracy. He at firit inſiſted 
on his privilege ; but he was told, that, as his miſtreſs 
was no longer a ſovereign, he would not be regarded as 
an ambaſſador, and that, even if that character were al- 
lowed, it did not warrant him in conſpiring againſt the 
lovereign at whoſe court he reſided. As he full refuſed 
to anſwer interrogatories, he was informed of the con- 
ſemon made by Norfolk's ſervants; after which he no 
longer ſcrupled to make a full diſcovery ; and his evi- 
dence put the guilt of that nobleman beyond all quetlion. 
A jury of twenty-five peers unanimouſly paſted ſentence 
upon him, on the 12th of January, 1372“. 

; Mary was the cauſe of all theſe diſturbances; but as 
ine was a ſovereign princeſs, and might reaſonably, 
rom tae harth treatment which ſhe had met with, think 
f entitled to uſe any expedient for her relief, Eliza- 
durſt not, as yet, form any reſolution of proceed- 
ing to extremities againſt her. She only {ent lord Dela- 
war, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Bromley, and Dr. 
Wilſon, to expoſtulate with her, and to demand fatis- 


laction tor all thoſe parts of her conduct which, from 
uc beginning of her lite, had given diſpleaſure to Eliza- 
beth. her alluming the arms of England, refuſing to 
Tati) the treaty of Edinburgh, intending to marry Nor- 
ok wichout the queen's conſent, concurring in the 
northern rebellion, practiſing with Rodolphi to engage 
. king X vr in an invaſion of England, procuring 
ert 4 of excommunication, and allowing her 
Mary Med b give her the title of queen of England. 
"ala 1d herſelf from the ſeveral articles of the 


ase, either by denying the facts imputed to her, or 
dchrou 5 
' *OWINg the blame on others. But the queen was 
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entence; and as 2 denn and twice INC 8 the fata 
to rigour, the 1 eh her miniſters and counſellors puthed her 
ait month's heli. appeared irrefolute and undetermined. After 
May; and ons ation, a parliament was aſſembled on the 8th 
No XL commons addretled her, in ſtrong terms, for 
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little ſatisfied with ker apology, and the parliament was 
ſo enraged againſt her, that the commons made a direct 
application for her immediate trial and execution. They 
employed ſome topics derived from practice and reaſon, 
and the laws of nations; but the chief ſtreſs was laid on 
paſſages and examples from the Old Peſtament. Mat- 
ters were here carried farther than Elizabeth intended; 
and that princeſs, ſatisficel with ſhewing Mary the diſ- 
polition of the nation, feat to the houſe her expreſs 
commands not to deal any farther at preſent in the affairs 
of the Scottiſh qucen. The 
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Iritannical intereſt now 
prevailed in the houſe; and the commons had paſſed two 
bills for regulating eccleſiaſtical ceremomes ; but Eliza- 
beth ſent them an umperious meſlage, by which ſhe 
.topped all farther proccedings in thoſe matters. 

Though Elizabeth would not carry affairs to ſuch 
extremities againſt Mary, as were recommentled by the 
parlament, Le was alarmed at the great intereſt and 
the reſtleſs ſpirit of that princeſs, as well as her cloſe 
connections with Spain; and ſhe thought it neceſſary 
both to increaſe the rigour and ſtrictneſs of her confine- 
ment, and to follow maxims different from thoſe which 
ſhe had hitherto purſued in her management of Scotland. 
That kingdom remained {till in a ſtate of anarchy. The 
caſtle of Edinburgh, commanded by Kirkaldy of 
Grange, had declared for Mary ; and the lords of that 
party, encouraged by his countenance, had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the capital, and carried on a vigorous war 
againſt the regent. Kirkaldy's fortunes, by various cir- 
cumſtances, were become deſperate; and he fattered 
himſelf with the hopes of receiving aſſiſtance from the 
kings of France and Spain, who encouraged his obſti- 
nacy, in the view of being able, from that quarter, to 
give diſturbance to England. Elizabeth was alarmed 
with the danger; ſhe no more apprehended making an 
entire breacii with the queen of Scots, who, ſhe found, 
would not any longer be amuſed by her artifices ; ſhe 
had an implicit reliance on Morton; and the ſaw, chat, 
by the ſubmiſſion of all the conſiderable nobility, the 
pacification of Scotland would be an eaſy, as well as a 
molt important undertaking. She ordered, therefore, 
Sir William Drury, governor of Berwick, to march 
with lome troops and artillery to Edinburgh, and to be- 
ſiege the caſtle, The garriſon ſurrendered at diſcre- 
tion: Kirkaldy was delivered into the hands. of his 
countrymen, by whom he was tried, condemned, and 
executed: ſecretary Lidington, wh had taken part 
with him, died ſoon after a voluntary death, as is ſup- 
poſed ; and Scotland, ſubmitting entirely to the regent, 
gave not, during a long time, any farther inquietude to 
Elizabeth. | 

The affairs of France were not ſo agreeable to the 
queen's intereſts and inclinations. The fallacious paci- 
fications, which had been ſo often made with the Hugo- 
nots, gave them reaſon to ſuſpect the preſent intentions 
of the court; and, after all the other leaders of that 
party were deccived into a dangerous credulity, the ſa- 
gacious admiral {till remained doubtful and uncertain. 
But his ſuſpicions were at laſt overcome, partly by the 
profound diflimulation of Charles, partly by his own car- 
neſt deſire to end the miſeries oi France, and return 
again to the perlormance of his duty towards his prince 
and country. As Charies was young, was of a paſ- 
ſionate, haſty temper, and addicted to pleaſure, deep 
perfidy ſeemed either remote from his character, or al- 
moſt impoſſible, to be uniformly ſupported by him, 
Moved by theſe conſiderations, the admiral, the queen of 
Navarre, and all the Hugonots, began to repoſe them- 
ſelves in full ſecurity, and gave credit to the treacherous 
careſſes and profeſſions of the French court, Elizabeth 
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the execution of the duke; a ſanction which, when added to 
the greatneſs and certainty of his guilt, would, ſhe thought 
juſtify, in the eyes of all mankind, her ſeverity againſt that 
nobleman. Norfolk died on the 2d of June with calmneſs and 
conſtancy; and though he cleared himſelf of any diſloyal inten- 


tions againſt the queen's authority, he acknowledged the juſtice 


of the ſentence by which he ſuttered, | 
| 6 X herſelt, 
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herſelf, notwithſtanding her great experience, and pene- 
tration, entertained not che I-ait diſtruſt of Charles's 
ſincerity; and being pleated to find her enemies of the 
houle of Guile removed from all authority, and to ob- 
ſerve an animoſity every day growing between the 
French and Spantin monarchs, ſhe concluded a defen- 
ſive league with the former, on che 11th of April, and 
regarded this bern as an g barrier to her 
throne, Wal: igham, her ambaſſador, ſent her over, 
by every courier, the moſt ſatis factory accounts of the 


' honour, and plain-dealing, and fidelity of that perfidi- 


ous prince. The better to blind the jealous I Tugonots, 
and draw their leaders into the ſnarc prepa wed for them, 
Charles offered his ſiſter, Margaret, in marriage to the 
prince of Navarre, and the admiral, with all the con. 
ſiderable nobility of the party, had come to Paris, in 
order to aſſiſt at the celebration of theſe nuptials, which, 
it was hoped, would finally, if not compoſe the differ- 
ences, at leaſt appeaſe the ſanguinary animoſity of the 
two religions. "The qucen of Navarre was poiſoned by 
orders from the court; the admiral was dangerouſly 
wounded by an affutin: yet Charles, redoubling his 
diſſimulation, was {till able to retain the Hugonots in 
their ſecurity; till, on the evening of St. Bartholomew, 
Auguſt 24, a few days after the marriage, the lignal was 
given for a general maſſacre of thole reli gion its, and 
the King himſelf in perſon, led the way to theſe aſſaſ- 
ſinationsꝰ Charles, in order to cover this barbarous 
perfidy, prete ended that a conſpiracy of the. I lugonots 
to ſeize his perſon had been ſuddenly dc tected; and 
that he had been nece ſſitated, for his own defence: to 
proceed to this ſeverity againſt them. He ſent orders 
to Fenelon, his ambail; dor in FE gland, to aſk an au- 
dience, and to give Elizabeth this account of the late 
tranſaction. That miniſter, a man of probity, abhorred 
the treachery and cruelty of his court; and even fcru- 
pled not to declare, that he was now aſhamed to bear 
the name of Frenchman. Yet he was obliged to obey 
his orders, and make utc of the apology which had been 
preicribed to him. The queen heard his apology, with- 
out diſcovering any viſible ſymptoms of indignation, 
and then told him, © "That though, on the firſt rumour 
of this dreadful intelligence, ſhe had been aſtoniſhed 
that ſo many brave men and loyal ſubjects, who reſted 
ſecure on the faith of their ſovercign, ſhould have been 
ſuddenly butchered in ſo barbarous a manner; ſhe had 
hitherto ſuſpended her judgement, till farther aid more 
certain information ſhould be brought her: that the ac- 
count which he had given, even it founded on no mil- 
take or bad information, though 1t might alleviate, 
woull by no means remove the blame of the King's 
counſellors, or juſtily the ſtrange irregularity of their 
proceedings : that the fame force which: without reſiſt. 
ance, had maſſacred ſo many defenceleſs men, could 
ealily have ſecured their perſons, and have reſerved 
thein for a trial, and {or puniſhment by a legal tentence, 
which would have diſtinguiſhed the innocent from the 
guilty : that the admiral, in particular, being danger- 
oulty wounded, and environed by the guards of "the 
king, on whole protection he teemed entirely to rely, 
had” no means ol eſcape, and might ſurely, before his 
death, have been convicted of tlie Crimes imputed to 


. , 
him: that it was more worthy ol a fovercien to reſerve | 


in his own hands the word of juſtice, than to commit it 
to bloody murderers, who, being the declared and mortal 
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Ihe natred Jong entertained by the Pariſians againſt the 
proteltant-, made them fecond, without any preparation, the 
tury of the Court; and perſons of every condition, age, and ſex, 
ſuſpected of any propenuty to that religion, were involved in an 
N uiſhed ruin, 
Soubizc, Rochciuucault, Pardaillon, Piles, and Lavardin, men 


who, durkng the late wars, had fignalized theinſelves by the 


moſt heroic actions, were miſerably butchered, without reſiſt- 
ance, the ſtreets of Parts lowed with blood; and the people, 


more enraged than ſatiated with their cruclt 55 45 if repining, 
that death had faved the victims from tarthcr inſult, exerciſed 


©! their dead budics all the rage of the molt licentious brutality. 
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mercy : and 2 1 dliſtinction: that if theſe ſentiny. "A 
Were mi ven tuppoſing the conſpiracy 
"mrs bo be real Wa m ha? trad 2 7 88 * Fg 
, & J art Ct me Ws 
ny of their enem ies, invent a for t! Wir deſk, 
T at it, upon enquiry, the innocence of theſe un hap 
victims ſhould afterwards 7 4 9 it was the l ng's d C 
to turn his vengeance on their defamers, who hag d. 
cruelly abuſed ns confidence, 
his brave ſubjects, and ha 4 done what in them har u 
cover him with everlaſting diſhonour: and that, for be 
part, ſhe fuld form her judgement of his nen 
by his fubſequent conduct; and in the mean ti: Te "Rey 
act as deſired by the ambailudor, and the l wks 
blame his maſter, for the extremities to v! pit ka 
been carried.” 2 
Ilizabeth was now fully ſenſible of the fangen 
ſituation in which ſhe ſtood. She dreaded the ech. 
of tlie bigotry 4nd C ruclty of the counſels of Ch rles by 
Philip, who were now united by the tron el tx 
trend thi Ny againſt every partizan of the reſormed Fi 
gion. zelides, the duke of Guiſe and his family ww 
again acquired the entire aſcendant in the - court 0 
I: rance ; and the queen of Scots, their near relation and 
clote confederate, was the pretender to the throne ; and, 
thotigh detained in cuſtody, was actuated by a ref. 
ſpirit, and, beſides her foreign; a allics, PO Mefied nun 
rous and zealous friends in the heart of the Kino: 
For theſe reaſons, Elizabeth thought it more pruder: 
not to reject all commerce with the French monarch, 
but ſtill to liſten to the profeſſions of friendſhip which he 
made her. She allowed even the negociations to be 
renewed for her marriage with the duke of Alencon, 
Charles's third brother. She ſent the carl 0” Worceter 
to aſſiſt in her name at the baptiſm of a young princels, 
born to Charles; but before ſhe agreed to give him 
this laſt mark of condeſcenſion, ſhe thought it becom- 
ing her dignity, to renew her c: preſnons of blame, and 
even of deteſtation, againſt the cruelties ext! Cite 1 on his 
proteſtant ſubjcets. Meanwhile, ſhe prepared herſelf 
for that attack which Ieemed to threaten her from the 
combined power and violence of the Romaniſts: ſhe 
fortificd [ ortſinouth, put her l xerciled 
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had mand ered ſo Many e 


Jeet 1n order, 
her militia, cultivated popularity with her ſubjects, actec 
with vigour for the farther reduction of Scotland under 
obedience to the young king, and renewed her alliance 
with the German princes, who were no leſs alarmed 
than herſelf at theſe treacherous and ſanguinary meaſures 5 
o univerſally embraced by the bigoted Romanitts, 
Such of the ugonots as lived ncar the frontiers, imme- 
diately, on the "firſt news of the maſſacres, fed into 
England, Gem, or Switzerland; where ny ex- 
compa lion and indignation of the gar yo 
and prepared themſelves, with encreaſed forces ah le. 
doubled zcal, to return into l'rance, and avenge tlic 
treacherous {laughter of their brethren, 1 hote who 
lived in the middle of the kingdom, took ſneiter in th 
neareſt garriſons occnpicd by the! e S3 and ne" 
ing, that the F could repole no fnithi in C Mat! O7 A 
expect no cleme ney, Were determined 0 dels ee q 


ſelves to the laſt extremity. The ſect, Chat : 

had [119 ped ut one blow to exterimimte, r Ne" 1 an ar 
# ard. poligctied,. 1-4 

of eigluce n thouſand men on foot, aint pcie 


by 9 ix th 
157 35 in different per L Ts the! 5 ingdom, bose ze 
dred cities, caſtles, or fortrefles; nor cout that pro. 


About five hundred gentlemen and men of Fans | 65 
mallacre, and near ten thouſand of inforior © 5 1 | 
were inſtantly diſpatched to all the bes, f L 
execution of the proteſtants; ant in nenn I. bn, Eren 
other cities, the people emulate the hury of 6h Conde 
the murder of the king of Tavarre, 25 the prone "OY Rene! 
had been propofed by the duke of G wile 3. bat 6 nnn 


hon. 
by the amiable manners of the King of Nat ire, | ug le : 
that thctc „un bringe vt ht ( aſily be 9 = Reed 
tholic faith, determined to {parc e's lives, though fi 

them to purchalc dei lafety by & fecit 


religion. . em 


Cilal, 
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wmſelf ſecure from the invaſion threatened him 
Sn he other proteſtants in Europe. The nobility 
y 41 : | 3 5 a9 ls. a : 
"1 oentry. Ol England were routed to ſuch a pitch of 
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ar ment, that they offered to levy an army of twenty 


(and foot and four thouſand hore, to tranſport 
| -anCe, and to maintain them fix months at 
den charge: but Elizabeth, who was cautious in 
fires. and who feared to infame farther the 
5 1 nl the CWO religions by thele dangerous 
10 eaſed her conſent, and moderated the zeal 
of her ſubjects: The German Princes, leſs politic Or 
1 cure ftom the reſentment of France, forwarded 
te Jevies Made by the. Pproteſtants; and the young 
prin e of Conde having elcaped from court, put um- 
at the head of theſe troops, and prepared to invade 
| The duke of Alengon, the king of Na- 


two 10! 
them Into | 


thelr 


(1' 


(! ales, 


vate, 
able 1 
on d private Or public account, 
the court, favoured the progress Of the! lugonots; and 
every thing rel pled into confuſion. | he King, inftead 
of repenting ns violent counſels, which had brought 
matters to ch extremities, Called aloud for new vio— 
encts: nor Could even the mortal diſtemper under 
which he laboured, moderate the rage and animoſity 
by which he was educated, He died without male 
ine, on the 3oth of May, 1574, at the age of twenty - 
five years ; a prince, whoic character, containing that 
Ural mixture of diſſimulation and ferocity, of quick 
and unrelenting vengeance, executed rhe 
chiefs, and threatened ſtill worte, both to 
try and to all Europe. 

Henry dus of Anjou, who had, ſome time before, 
been elected bing of Poland, no ſooner heard of his 
brother's death, than he haſtened to take poſſe ſiion of 
te throne of France ; and found the kingdom not only 
involved in the greateſt preſent diforders, but expoſed 
to infrmities,” for which it was extremely difficult to 
provide any ſuitable remedy. The people were di- 
vided into two theological factions, furious from their 
zeal, and mutually enraged from the injuries which 
they had committed or ſuffered; and as all faith had 
been violated and moderation banithed, it ſeemed im- 
practicable to find any terms of compoſition between 
them, Each party had devoted itſelf to leaders, whole 
commands had more authority than the will of the 
lovercign ; and even the catholics, to whom the hing 
was attached, were entirely conducted by the counſels 
of Guiſe and his family. Henry obſerving the low 
condition of the crown, had laid a ſcheme tor reitoring 
is authority, by acting as umpire between the parties, 
to a dependence upon himſelf; but inſtead of acquiring 
a ſuperiority over cach faction, he loſt the confidence 
oi doth, and taught the partifans of each to adhere ſtill 
more clolely to their particular leaders, whom they 
wound more cordial and ſincere in the cauſe which they 
TS. The Hugonors were ſtrengthened, in 1576, 
Conde and prince Caſimir; but much more by the 
credit and perſonal virtues of the king of Navarre, who, 
having ed from court, had placed himſclf at the head 
of that formidable party. Heaory, in proſecution of his 
plan, eme rec into a compoſition with them; and being 
deſirous of preterving a balance between the lects, he 


granted the . 
Jp them peace on the moſt advantageous condi- 
Ons“. 


n in 1576 the duke of Guife formed a league againſt 
le : : | : * . 

of Drotettants ; and Henry in order to divert the force 
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the |. . : 5 : ; 

Og from hümſelt, and even to clude its efforts 

Wal: ; | . 5 

Mot Ut the lugonots, declared himſelf the head of that 
utious contederacy, 

he Romanilts, 


1 in 1377. But his dilatory and teeble 
Walures betray 


ed his reluctance to the undertaking, 
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by moderating their differences, and by reducing both. 


the accefiion of a German army under the prince of 
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and after ſome unſucceſsful attempts, he concluded a 
new peace, which, though leis favourable than the 
former to the proteſtants, gave no contentment to the 
catholics. Mutual difidence ſtill prevailed between the 
parties; the King's moderation was {uſpicious to both; 
each faction Continued to fortity 1tfelf againſt that 
breach, which, they toreſaw, mult tpeedily enſue ; 
cheological controverly daily whetred the aniinoſity of 
the ſects; and every private injury became the ground 
Of a public quarrel, 

The king, hoping by Tis artifice and ſubtlety, to 
allure the nation into 2 love of pleafare and repoſe, was 
himſelf caught in the ſnare; and, finking into a diflo- 
lute indolence, wholly loſt the efteem, and the affec 
tion of his. people, in 1578. The artijices of the king 
were too refined to lucceed, and too frequent to be 
concealed ; for, in 1579, the plain, direct, and avowed 
conduct of the duke of Guiſe on one fide, and that of 
N avarre on the other, drew by degrees the generaliry 
of the nation to devote themſclyes without reſerve to 
one or the other of thoſe great leaders. The civil 
commotions of france were of too general importance 
to be overlooked by the other princes of Europe ; and 
E.hzaberh's foreſight and vigilance, led her to take ſe— 
cretly ſome part in them. Betides employing on all 
occaſions her good offices in favour of the Hugonots, 
the had expended no inconſiderable ſums in levying that 
army of Germans which the prince of Conde and prince 
Calimr conducted into France; and notwithſtanding 
her negociations with the court, and her profeſſions of 
amity, the always contidered her own :ntereſts as con- 
nected with the proſperity ot the l rench proteſtants and 
the depreſſion of the houſe of Guite. Philip, on the 
other hand, had declared himſelf protector of the 
league; had entered into the cloſeft corretpondence 
with Guife; and had employed all his authority in 
ſupporting the credit of that factious leader, 

Similar political views to thoſe which engaged Eliza- 
beth to ſupport the Hugonots, would have led her to 
aſſiſt the diſtreſſed proteſtants in the Low Countries ; 
but the mighty power of Thilip, the tranquillity of all 
his Other domimons, and the great force which he 
maintained in theſe mutinous provinces, kept her in 
awe, and obhiged her, notwithſtanding all temptations 
and all provocanons, to preferve ſome terms of amity 
with that monarch. "The Spaniſh ambaſſador repre- 
ſented to her, that many of the Flennh exiles, who 
infeſted the ſeas, and preyed on his maſter's ſubjects, 
were received into the hai bours of England, and were 
there allowed ro diſpoſe of their prizes; and by theſe 
remonſtrances the queen found herſelf under a neceflity 
of denying them all entrance into her dominions. But 
this meaſure proved in the iſſue extremely prejudicial to 
the intereſts of Philip. Ihe deſperate exiles, finding 
no longer any poſſibility of fubſiſtencc, were forced to 
attempt the molt perilous enterpriſes; and they made 
an afſault on the Brille, a {ca-port town in Holland, 
where they met with ſucceſs, and, after a ſhort reſiſt- 
ance, became maſters of the place. The duke of Alva 

vas alarmed at the danger; and, flopping thoſe bloody 
executions which he was 


Flemings, he haſtencd with his army to extinguiſh the 


game, which, falling on materials well prepared tor 
combultion, ſeemed to menace a general conflagration, 
His fears ſoon appeared to be well-grounded, The 
people in the neighbourhood of the Brille, enraged by 
that complication of cruelty, oppreſſion, miolence, 
uſurpation, and perſecution, under Which they and all 
their countrymen labuured, flew to arms; and in a few 
davs almoſt the whole province of Holland and that of 
Zealand had revolicd from the Spaniards, and had 
openly declared againſt the tyranny ot Alva, a 

W iiiam, prince of Orange, delcended from a love- 
reign family of great lultre and antiquity in Germany, 
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te the roval authority, aimed at the entire ſuppreſſion of the 
Hugonots, 


nheriting 


nalking on the defencelets 
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£44 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


inheriting the poſſeſſons of a ſovereign family in France, 
had Hxcd [11s reſidence in the Low Countries; and on 
account of his nobie birth and immenſe riches, as well 
as of bits periynal 1 1155 was univer lally res rarded as the 
greateit ſuoject that lived in thoſe provinces. He had 
Opp Gs. by all regular and dutitul means, the progreſs 
of the Spanuh ulurpatio NS ; and when Alva conducted 
his rim v into the Netherland, and aſſumed the govern- 
ment, this prince, Weill agquainte oh with the violent cha- 
rater of the man, and the tytannical ſpirit df the court 
of Madrid, wilcly fed (rom the danger which threat- 
enced him, and retired to his aternal eſtate and dom1- 
nions in nere He was cited to appear before 
Alva's tribunal, was condemned in abſence, was de— 
clared a rebel, and his ample poſſcſfions in the Low 
Countries were confiicated, In revenge, he had levied 
an army of proteſt-nts in the empire, and had made 
ſome attempts to reſtore the Flceniings to liberty: but 
was ſtiſl repulſed with loſs by the vigiiance and military 
conduct ot Alva, and by the great bravery, as well as 
cliſcipline, of thoſe veteran Spaniards who served under 
that general. The revolt of Holland and Zealand, 
provinces which the prince of Orange had formerly com- 
manded, and where he was much beloved, called him 
anew from his retreat; and he added conduct, no lels 
than ſpirit, to that obſtinate reſiſtance which was here 
made to the Spaniſh domiuon. By uniting the revolted 
cities in a league, he Jaid the foundation ot that illuſtri- 
ous commonwealth, the ott-pring of induſtry and liberty, 
whole arms and policy have lung made ſo lignal a figure 
in every tranſaction of Europe. He inflamed the inha- 
bitants by every motive Winch religious zeal, relentment, 
or love of freedom could int. We. From tuis ſpirit pro— 
ceeded the deſperate deſcnec vi Haerlem ; a deience 
which nothing but the moit con mming famine could 
vercome, and which the Spaniards revenged by the 
execution of more than two thoutund of the inhabitants. 
This extreme ſeverity, inſtcad of ſtriking terror into 
tae Hollanders, animated 1 them by delpair ; and the vi- 
gorous reſiſtance made at Alcmacr, where Alva was 
finally repulſed, ſhewe 4 "hem chat tucir intolent cnemics 
were not invincible. The duke, finding at laſt the per- 
nicious effects ol his violent counciis, ſolicited to be 
recalled; Medinacell, who was appuuncd his ſucceflor, 
reluied to accept the government : Kcqueſens, com- 
mendztor of Caltile, was lent trom Icaly to replace Alva ; 
and this LYrant departed {rom the Netherlands | 111574 
[caving his name in exccration to the inhabitants, aid 
boa! ſting | in his turn, that, during the Couric of five years, 
he had delivered above cightcen thoulard of thele rebe]- 
lious heretics into the hands of the executioncr. 
Requeſens, though a man of milder diſpoſitions, 
could not appeale the violent hatred which the revolted 
Holjlanders had conceived againlt the Spamih govern 
ment; and the war continued-as obſtinate as ever. In 
the liege of Leyden, undertaken by the Spantards, the 
Dutch opened the dylles and {luices, in order to drive 
them ſrom the enterprize ; and the very pealants Were 
active in ruining their fields by an inundation, rather 
than fall again under the hated tyranny of Spain. But 
notwithſtanding this repulſe, the governor fill purfucd 
the war; and the contelt ſeemed too unequal between 
ſo mighty a monarchy, and two ſmall provinces, how- 
ever fortified by nature, and however defended by the 
deſperate refolution of the inhabitants. The prince of 
Orange, therelore, in 1575, was relolved to fue for 
forcign ſuccour, and to make application to Elizabeth. 
As the had juſtly entertained great jealouſy of Philip, 
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A er ſending them a ſum of money, about twenty thou- 
land pound: , for the immediate pay of their troops, the con- 
cluded a treaty with them; in which ſhe ſtipulated to aſliſt them 
With tive thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, at the charge of 
the Fl (Cans ; and to lend them a hundred thouſand pounds, 


on 1e0civinyg the bouiids of ſome of the inoſt conſiderable towns 
of tne Netherlains,: for her re- -pPaymeint within the year. It 
was ſarthetr agre ih that the commander of tie Englith army 


Klowd be adantted into the council of the ſtates; and nothing 
1 


and governed her kingdom in perfect tran 

were enteriained, that her policy, her ambi 
generoſity, would engage her to Upper? 
their prelent calamitics. They ſent theref;r 
embally to London, conſiſting of St. Aldes ne, Dogs, 
Nivelle, Buys, and Mellen; an after einplopine the 
moſt humble 16 pphcations to the queen, they oe 4 
her the poſſeſſion and ſovercignty of their provinces, i 
ſhe would exert her power in their defence, Þlj21 ws 
however, did not ſeem willing to take the ogyornm..? 
of thoſe provinces into her hands; and told the an. c 


ſadors that ſhe would endeavour th meviats an awe. 
for them, on the molt reatonabl- terms tha: j RY We: 
obtained, She ſent accordingly Sir Henry Cob 
Philip; and repreſented to him the danger u. 
would incur of loſing entirely the Low Co 
{ſeemed to take this remonſtrance in 990 
accord enlued, and war in the Netherla;;; 
with its former violence and rage. It wa 
that delivered the Hollanders from their 1 
rate ſituation. Requeſens, the governor, 
denly, the Spaniſh troops, diſcontented for wan 
and licentious for want of a proper authority 
mand them, broke into a furious mitiny, an! 
every thing into contuſion. 
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They ſacked and 1iilaoe: 
the cities of Maeſtticht and Antwerp, and execut: 
great ſlaughter on the inhabitants: they thrca 
other cities with a like fate: and all the pre 
cepting Luxembourg, united for mutual defence 
their violence, and called in the priac ce of Gs 
the Hollanders, as their protector. A treaty, com 
monly called the Pacihcation of Ghent, was formed by 
common agreement; and the removal of tore? 
with the reſtoration of their an CIC nt liber rei: 5 Was Ui 
object which the provinc es mutually ſtipulated to pu- 
ſue. Don John of Auſtria, natura! 3 to Phil 


* 
uy 


being appointed governor, found, on his arrival a: 
Luxembourg, that the ſtates had ſo forti :e themſclycs 
and that the Spanith troops were o divided by 
lituation, that there was no poſſibili y of refiitance ; 

he agreed to the terms required of him. The Spa- 
niards evacuated the country; and thei: provinces 
ſeemed at laſt to breathe a little from their calamities. 
But the ambition of Don John, engaged him to ende 
the quarrel ; and as he found the ſtates Cetera iacd to 
Impoſc very ſtrict limitations on his autho1icy, ke broke 
all articles, ſeized Namur, and 1 Ny ured the recal of tae 
Spanith army from Italy. EHZabeth ſccing nom, tom 
the union of all the provinces, a "Ol protpect of their 
making 4 long and Vit SOrous (| cle ee agalalt wp auh 10 
longer ſcrupled to embrace the protection of their ber 
tics, Wihuch ſeemed 10 lntiinat tely connected wih! 1er OVN 
ſafety ®, The queen repretented to Klug ot SPAIN „b. 
her ambaſlador, "Thomas Wilkes, chat leite the had 
religiouſly acted the part of a gov. 0 | £ 
had refuſcd the ſovereignty of 110. 

when offered her; had adviled the abit of Orange de 
ſubmit to the king; and had even accompeticd her 
counſcl with menaccs, in Cale vi his refual. dlie peric- 
vered, ſhe ſaid, in the ſame fricadly inenoions ; A 
a proof of it, would venture to Kiterpole Wt hel N 
for the compoſure of the prelent HIHvrences det er 
John, whom the could not but regaid as ler en 
enemy, be recalled, let ſome other price! | 
be ſubſtituted in his room; Jet the Spa mil a 
withdrawn let the Flemings be reſtgre.l to mer wet 
liberties and privileges: and it, after es e 
they were ſtill obſtinate not to rctarn t cle ul 
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be determined concerning war or p2act, 1 
informing the qucca Of n of it; ow Y U cue 
no league without her conſent; that! | 
themſelves, it ſhould be referred to Jorg DITION ; 5 
any prince, on any pretext, ſhould attempt nom b ; 800 
her, they ſhould ſend to her afhil ance all arimy-e le vis 
which {lic had employed in their de fence; its alla 

ſigned on the 7th of January, 1579. 
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; wield ro join her arms witli thoſe of the 1! 5 Cl 
5 in ud force them 0 compli nce. Phil: p C liem- 
5 1 elentmen: t agnainſt the QUEEN 3 and full! COnt- 
ch o lupply Don Jou. with money and troops. 4 hat 
vi re 15 Once rope ec at Kimecnant “ by ch Ie Va. | (OUT 
I A Ene thin under Norris, and though cpp e as 
b te army of the ſtates as by mince Calling „ WHO 
: cond ted to the I. o Countries a Orcat body o 
Germa , paid by the queen, gaincd a great advantage 
1 the Plein gs at & ay biours; but was cut off in 
| nl OL his proipe eri: y * poifon, given him ſocretly, 
2, was lulpected, by d ers trom 1 hilip, v. 10 gang d 
1 ambition. 1 he prince of bog, ma iuccecded to fic 
0 uma und; who, UNIT: ov As ur and clemency, 130 80. 
auen and! nilit. ry EXÞIOI ts, 1NAG fs great prog TTClS agamme 
vs revited omar 855 and advance | che progreis Of 
+. Spaniards by his arts, as Wc I! as by his artns. 
Poring 1 cle years. Wille J. urope Was amol every 
ore Aeta ated, Engla d chjoyed a proj found tranoul- 
ty; O 111 ch iefly to the [ru lence and v. Our O1 the 
queen's 2 admin tration, and ro the wiſe. precautions 
unc I empio yeu all her 1 Brain 3. By | UPportin ; 


is proteſtants in Scotland, ſhe had twice give 

m the een y Over their antagoniſts, [144 cloſcly 
Canccted their intereſts with her own, and had pro- 
cured herſelf entire lecurity irom that quarter, Whence 
the moſt dangero!s invaſions could be made upon her. 
She ſaw in France her enemies, the Guiſes counter— 
| balanced 11 the e her zealous een The 


1 


tic lame © digpiry hid happily excite d the n voſt obit; mate 
Ys ws lition among his OWN ſubjects 3 4nd Hac create (1 zum 


4 


N whom his arms and po licy were not likely 
Hon to ſubdue. The queen of Scots, has antagontt 
and rival, and the pretender to her throne, was a pri- 
loner in her hands; and by her impatience and hie 3 
ſpirit had been engaged in practices, Which afforded the 
QUEEN à pretence for rendering og confinement mare 
rigorous, and for cutting off he Wee ene cation V1 

ner partizans in England. Religion was the —.— 
point, on which depended all the political t rarſactions 
Ol tat age 3 and the queen's conduct in this particula: 

naking allowance for the prevailing prejudices of the 


D 
times, could ſcarcely be accuſed of ſeverity or impru— 


3 She elcablith ed no inquiſition into men's boloins : 
{e impoſed no oath of f: uUpremacy, except on choſe hop 
received truſt or emolument from the public: and 
though the exerciſe of every religion but the eſtabliſhed 
Was prohibit ted by [latute, the violation of this lav „ by 
hying maſs, and receiving the ſacrament in private 
houtes, Was, in many tan ces, connived at, while, on 
lie other hand, the catholics, in the beginning of her 

cl an, ſhewed little reluctance againſt going to church, 
nucquenting the 2 duties of public worſhip. 


Lac pope, ſenſible that this practice would by degrees 


—— 


A As t ſeems to contain a rude ſketch of theſe principles of 
ide ty which h appily g rained afterwards the aſcendant in Eng— 
4 id, it may not be improper to give, in a few words, the fu ib. 
Kance of it. He premited, that the very name of liberty 1s 
I'veet; but th thing itſelf is Precious bey ond the molt inciti- 


mable'treaſiyr 
: dle treaſure: and chat it behoved them to be*careful, leſt, 
. aung the jemſelves with the ſwe etncſs of the name, they 


R tego the ſubita nce, and abandon what of all carth ly poſſeſ- 
J % 

if s was of the higheit V: luc t to the kingdom. He then pro- 
cel to obſe ve, chat freedom of ſpeech in that houſe, a pri- 


lere 
! 


os ge fo ul-ful both to ſoverci: 2n and to ſubject, had been for- 
1. r 
* ringed in many eflential articles, and \ Was at preſent 


CC 


exn 

"gp | to the moſt imminent danger: that it was uſual, When 
ay ect at importance was handled, eſpecially if it regarded 
* 


queen, _ fon theſe topics were difigreca ble to the 
town her in 1 it the farther procecding in them would draw 
juſtly air * Gn 2 upon their temerity: that Solomon had 
and it wa 08 Da: ing's diſpleaſure to be a meſlenger of death; 
aſcience and 4 der if men, even thou; oh urged by motives of 
uty, ſhould be inclined to itop ſhort, when 
Age ploy emiclves expoſed.to ſo ſevere a penalty: that, by 
ug of this argument, the houſe was incapacitated 


fro m 0 * 
1 nl 
ing their country, and even from ſerving the queen 
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al glance; and great pains were taken by the emiſſaries 

of Kome, to render the breach between the two reli- 
gions as wide as poflible, and to make the trequenting 
vi protettant churches appear highly criminal in the ca- 

tliolies. Theſe practices, with the rebellion which en- 
ſucd, encreaſed the vigilance and ſeverity of the govern- 
ment; but the Romaniſts, if their condition were com- 
pared with that of the Nonconformilts in other coun— 
tries, and with their own maxims where they dom1- 
neered, could not juſtly complain of violence or perſe- 
cution. The queen appeared rather more anxious to 
keep a ſtrict hand over the purit ans; who, though their 
pretenſions were not ſo dangerous to her authority, 
leemed to be actuated by a different motve, and to 
retain claims, of which both in civil and eccleſiaſtical 
matters, it was, as yet, difficult to diſcern the full ſcope 
and intention. Some ſceret attempts of that ſect to 
eſtabliſh a ſeparate congregation and diſciplinc had been 
caretully repreſſed in the beginning of this reign; and 
when any of the eſtabliſhed clergy ditcovered a tendency 
to their principles, by omitting the legal habits or cere- 

monies, the queen had ſhewn a de termined reſolution to 
punith them by fines and deprivation, though her orders 
to that purpole had been frequently eluded, by the ſecret 
Protection "which chey received from ſome of her molt 
*Onfiderable courtiers. Bur what chieflv tended to gain 
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which led her not to amaſs 8 but only to pre- 
vent impotitions upon her people. By means of her 
rigid economy, ſhe paid ail the debts which the found 
on che crown, with their full intereſt ; though ſome of 


her tather. Some loans, wluch ſhe had exactcd at the 


ö TW 


commencement of her reign, were repaid by her; a 
practice in that age ſomewhat unuſual : and ſhe eſta- 
bliked her credit on ſuch a footing, that no ſov reign 
in Europe could more read wy command any ſum, which 


the public exigences might at any time require. During 


this tranquil government, England furniſhes few mate- 

rials for hittory ; and except the ſmall part which Eliza- 
bech took in foreign tranſactions, there ſcarcely paſſed 
any occurrence which requires a particular detail. 

The moſt memorable event in this period was a ſeſ- 
ſion of parliaraent, held on the 8th of February, 1576 ; 
where debates were ſtarted, which may appear ſome- 
what curious and finguiar. Peter Wentworth, a purt- 
tan, who had ſignalized himſelf in former parhaments 
by his free and undaunted ſpirit, opened this ſeſſion with 
a premeditated harangue, W; hich drew on him the in- 
dignation of the houſe, : and gave great offence to the 
queen and the miniſters *®. The commons expreſſed 
great diſpleaſure at this unuſual licence: they ſequeſtered 


W. cntworth 
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thereby rendered inacceſſible to the moſt ſalutary truths : that 
it was a mockery to call an aflembly a parliament, yet deny it 
that privilege, which was lo eflential to its being, and without 
which it muſt degenerate into an abject fchool of ſervility and 
diih mulation : that, as the parliament was the great guardian 
of the laws, they ought to have liberty toe liſcharge their truſt, 

and to maintain that authority whence even kings themſclves 

derive their wrong that a king was conſtituted Tuch by law, 

and though he was not dependent on man, yet was he An 
dinate to God and the law, and was obliged to make their pre- 
ſcriptions, not his owa will, the rule of his conduct: that even 
his commiſlion as God's vice-gerent, enforced, inſtead of 
looſening, this obligation; ſince he was thereby inveſted with 
authority to excd ute on earth the will of God, which is nothing 
but law and juitice: that though theſe mise of diſplealing 
the queen by their proceedings, had impeached, in a very el- 
ſential point, all freedom of ſpeech, a privilege granted them 
by a ſpecial law, yet was there a more expreſs and more dan- 
gerous invaſion made on their liberties, by frequent meſſages 

from the throne: that it had become a practice, when the 
houſe was entering on any queſtion, either eccleſtaſtical or 
civil, to bring an © order from the queen, inhibiting them abſo- 
lutely from treating of ſuch matters, and debarring them from 


No. XLVI belicged by pernicious flatterers, were 


all farther diſcuſſion of theſe momentous articles: hat the pre- 
6 Y lates, 


tened the publication of the bull, which excommunicated 
he queen, and freed her ſubjects from their caths of 


thele debris had been contracted even during the reivn of 
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om the houſe, and committed him Pri- 

jeants at arms. They even ordered him 
to be « I 4 by a com. nittee, con itn; of all thoſe 
OCiTS Wilt) ere alle > MEmBoecrs Of Le iv | council; 
e next day made to the houſe. This 
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committee n in the ſtar- chamber, and, W. caring the 
alyect of that artutrary court, ſummoned W 'entworth to 
anCar Deicore them and antw Cl N 1 [11S bei: WIOUT, But 
1 Uh the C 118 nu 01 covered IG lit cle delicacy Gr 
precaution, a thus confounding their own aut hority 
with that of the ſtar-ehamber; Wentworth better un- 
dcritoo the principles of hberty, and refuſed 0 give 
the lt CONzCuIOTS * UNE ON his conduct in P ar It; UNEcnt, 


till ne WCIE-JAaftSHNE rnicy actud, embe 75 of 


not a5 11 


tlic prix \ nch, DIK as a committee of the how ſe 0 Ie 
1 fitied: bis f erty of tpeccn, by pleading the _ 
and Rarity of tac QUEEN $ meſiages ; Nt twithiianding 
that the Commurrce ſhewed lum, by initances in other 
reigns, that the practice of tending ſuch MEetages was 


not unprecedciited, he would not agree 0 e [5 any 
ſorrow or repentince,. The flue of "the aflair Was, that, 
after a month's coninement, the Guren bow to the com- 
mons, inſorining them, that, from her tpectal grace and 
avour, ſhe had rehored him to ont liberty, and to his 
place in the houte. wy the directly 
retained the of impriſon— 
ing the tiictn 9 before 

And Sir Walter 
.ake the houie lenhble of her 
reniing the indigna— 
conccive at the temericy of 
ned them, that they had not 


Lis een ing leni: 5 


P JW CT Vo ICI) ne [324 atiuincd, 


em. 8, and Oliging ande cl 
her tor the ir n duct in Pal 
Mudmay endeavoured to 11 
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[La mei. 
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their member: but in 
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the 1:5 / O [earn „hat and of whom they pleated z 
and that inculcrect duns uicd in that route had, both 
in S Pre c AK toreg ng Ages, MEt with a Por er 
Cha tiſement. tle warned tem, therciorr, not to abule 


Ic ihe De comtraine d, 


nec 3 


COMTAry ta her inclination, to turn an untuccelsiul lenity 
into a necciury fevericy, i he commons granted an 


aid of one ſublidy and two fifteenths. Mudmay, in 

Order. 0 ſatist/ the houie cone eraing the rcalonablencſs 
grant, entered into à detail of the qucen's patt 

expences iN KP POIUBY and ot tl 


TC in- 
Creating charge 'S G1 


ct this Gran 
LilC Seen, 
L1C CLOWN, ITOm che daily inccaſe in 
tic did not, however, 
them, that they were to regard thus 
ictail as th pure cHect of the queen's condelcention, 
Imce ihe Was not ound to give them any account OW 
ſhe employed her 

We muſt now retuime our account of the Scottiſh 
The carl 61 
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che RN Ot all commadditics. 


forget t ac moni! 
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Cars. Morton had hitherto retained 
— .L {1 


8 COLang in Lerict handed! With the qucch, and had allo 
Fe 11 6. ad. met! ic tr. ANG Ul * 0 th. il ing doi m: but it 
was not to be expetcd.. that tlie factitious and le gal alle 


thority of a regent would long maintain icſelf in a coun- 
try unacquain: ed with lav“ and ord: r; Where even ihe 
natural dominion of hereditary princes to otten met with 
oppolition and control. The nobility began anew to 
break into Eons: he people were diſguſted with ſome 
inftances of Morton's avarice: and the clergy, who 
complained of farther encroachments on their narrow 
revenue, joined and encreaſed the diſcontent of the 
other orders. The regent was ſenſible of his dan: zerous 
ſituation; and, having dropped ſome peevith exprei- 
he were will ing or deſirous to reſign, the 
e ers of che oppolite party, favourites of the yo ung 
king, laid lwkl of this concemon, and required that 
demiſſion winch he ſcemed fo frankly to offer them. 


ons, as 
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lates, emboldened by her royal protection, had aſſumed a deci- 
ſive power in all queſtions of religion, and required that every 
one ſhould impli« wy ſubmit his taith to their arbitrary deter- 
minations : that the love which he bore his ſovercign, forbade 
him to he ſilent under ſuch abuſes, or to ſacrifice, on this im- 
portant occaſion, his duty to ſervile flattery and complaiſance : 
and that as no earthly creature was exempt from fault, ſo nei- 
ther was the queen herſelf ; but, in impoling this ſervitude on 
her fzithful commons, had committed a great, and even dan- 
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James was at this time but eleven 
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Morton, having ſecurcd hunic!t, as 
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general pardon, reſigned his authority 


the king, who pretend q to Condut 
the adminiſtration of the kingdom. 

from 5 government; gy feemed 
| 1 the care of his d 


ired Aird this tran 111 tilt ty, which ann 


the agitations of ambition, or think; 
off difiimulation, he came again to ©: 


aſcendant in the council; © has thonoh 
the title of regent, governed with the 
before. "The oppolite party, after holdi! 
vention, took to arms, on pretence of 
prince from captivity, and reſtoring h. 
ercite ot his government: 
her ambaſſador, Sir Robert Bowes, an 
agrec ment between the factions: Morton 5 
fon of the government; but his enemies we! 
rous and vigilant, and his authority ſeemed 
y day more precarious. 

of fe houſe of Lenox, couſin 
ather, had been born and ech Cate: 1. In 
"129 a young man of good aridrets and 
licton, he appeared to the d ke of Gu 
{ttuiment for detaching James from the Ene 
and connecting him with his mother an: 
He appeared at Stirling in 1580, w f 
and acquired the aticctions of 785 you. 
Joining his intereſts with thoſe of Ja ua 
houtc of Ochiltree, a man of proſſigate mar: 
ps ac 9 the king” s fayour Ds np) 
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ments of politics and government. "He | 
Mm the uyutuce which had been y Ne t 
depolition, and made: dn entertain th 
religning the crown into her hans 
with him in the adinitiftrati en. b! 
the danger which might ogg ro 
this intereſt in Scotland, ſcut ancw 
to Stirling; and acculing a'; 
of Lenox, of an attachment to 
James againſt entertain; 
coi As 'T he : 

ander Hume his ambajiador ; an! 
thc queen had opcnly declared a: 
confirmed in ins intention of oOverturning the Engl 
intereſt, and particularly of ruining M. Win Was 
regard d as the head of it. That nobleman was a7 

in council, acculed as an accomniice in the late 
mul rder, committed to prifon, brought to trial 
condemned to ſufler as a traitor *, Sir 1 nomas Rat 
dolph was lent by the queen ta intercede in Favour 0! 
Morton; and that ambatlauor, not content 
charging this duty of his fungtim, engage 

ſualion, the earls of Argyic, Montroſe, “ 

and Glencairne, to enter into a cone 
ing, cven by force of arins, the 
The more to overawe that, nobleman's enemies, 
beth ordered forces to be aſlembled on the borer 
England; and thts expechent let 
ſentence and execution, which haj; 
June, 1551. 

In order to be revenged on I 4 
rebels in the Low Countric „ Philip lent, mae 
of the pope, a buuy of ſcven midred $; | 855 
Italians into Ireland; where the 1nhabitiints aste 
bulent and diſcontemed with the! gente 
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* He contcitcd tiat Bothwel ha: 
deſign, had pleaded Mary's conſcut, 
currence; but he denied that he himteit hac 
approbation of the crime 3 aud, in CxCul 
he alledged the danger of revcating the! 
who had no reſolution nor con! 
pc ared to be an accomplice in the Nurati 
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cataolic monarch, ſhe cauſed part of the booty to be 
reſtored to Pedro Sebura, a Spaniard, who pretended 
to be agent for the merchants whom Drake had ſpoiled. 
Having learned afrerwards, that Philip had ferzed the 
money, and lug employed part of it againſt herſelf in 
Ireland, part of it in the pay of the prince of Parma's 
troops, ſhe wfiermmed tom e no more reſtitutions. 


1 De Lakes: F January, 1581, 4 pA 1 "ment was 


allembic 5 Wwhlch belides granting nher at upr ly of One 


ſubſidy and two Aiftcenths, enacted tome ſtatutes for the 
ſecurity of ke government, chic fly hy De the attempts 
of the carhol!c> f. This tellin the puritans prev: led 
ſo far as to have farther applications made for refor- 


mation in religion; and Paul Wentworch, brother to 
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moved, that He commons, 
ſhould appoint a general Cit 
and prayers : tion to which the houtfe mnwarity af- 
ſented, For this preſumption, they were ievercly re- 
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* men vicc-charaberlain, a great favourite of the q. uden's, 
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* to the South Sea by the Straits of M. 8 lhnen, and 
Mtackine the Scan: f 

ro te Spaniarde, who expected no enemy in choſe qQuar- 


546 Drepar: q to return with the 
Mut acaiired, Apprehenfive of being inter— 
e ve by tne enemy, if he took the ſame way homew: nds, by 
nich he had reached the Pacitc occan, he attempted to find 
a pallage by the north ot Carin 1; and failing in chat ente 
e 7 tor the Faſt Indies, and returned lafely to 
an, 14 1 Cape of Good Hope, on the 34 of Novem- 
e . rh te Hrſt E ngliſhman th. it ſailed. round the 
whoſe th : PF it commander in chief : tor * lag! elhaen, 
, hag, Ti 8 ed the ſame adventure, died in his paflage. 
daes 5 Aae Ng Fo drated on account of fo bold and N 
Spaniards cds Ranch nany appre bending the reſentment of the 
e more ; . Ar 25 0 =o to pertuade the queen, that it would 
and to fete 5 wow the enterprize, to punith Drake, 
bur, e me treaſure, But Elizabeth, who admired 7 
allured h y the proſpect of th: ring in the booty, 


determi 8 
"yg ed to countenance that gallant ſailor: the conferred on 
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london 47 of kn io! theo . 
him at I) thood, and ac cepted of a banquet from 


* eptford, on Bed the ſhip which had atchicved fo 
morable a Voyage. 
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any way, reconciled any one to the church 
as himſelf rec onciled, was declared to be guilty 


oy ſay maſs was ſubje Fed to the penalty of a year's 
iorment, 


aud a hne of two hundred marks; the being. 


from mean parents in the county of 
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on che royal Prerogative and IUPremacy z anc they we 
ohliged ro ſubmit, and aſk forgivencls; 
105 lig ic us ſeminaries were ſoun _ in lev 8 pd of 
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Europe, tor the inſtruction of prieſts, and ſpreading of 
the catholic doctrines. Theſe E naries os nt over 
CVery Year ace Io! y of P! rieſts, who maintained the ca 
tholic juperſtition in its fu 1 1 right of bigotry; and being 
educated with a view to the crown of martyrdom, were 
not deterred, either - by « danger or fatigue, from main- 
taining and pro pagati, ng their prin- iples. The y infuſed 
into al! their votaries an extreme hatred againſt the 
queen ; whom they. treated an uſurper, a ſchif 


a heretic, a perfecutor of t he orthodox, a! 
lemnly and publicly anathematized · by the holy father. 
| „ rebellion, fomerin 8 Allallination, were, the 

s by which they intended to effect their pur- 
poſe water ner; and the ſevere reſtraint, not to lay 

erſecution, under which the catholics laboured, made 

them the more v ng Fly receive, from their ghoſtly 
fathers, ſuch violent doctrines. ele men, the Je ſu its, 
as they Rood foremoſt in the conteſt againſt the proteſ- 
rants, dre on them the extreme animoſity of that whole 
ſect; and by aſſuming a ſuperiority over the other more 
numerous and more ancient orders of their on ͤ com- 
munion, were ever expoſed to the envy of 
thren J. 

The duke of Alencon, now created duke of A dou 
had never entirely dropped his precentions to Elizabet 
In order to forward his ſuit, the duke ſent over ee 
an artful man, and of an agreeable converſati on, who 
ſoon remarking the queen's r, amuled 74 r wit! 
gay di iſcourte, and i inſtead of ſcrious politic. 11 rcaſonings, 
Vi hich, he found, only au AKEIC. | her ambition, and hurt 


h1s maſter's intereſts, he introduced every moment 
the topics e 8 


their bre- 
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humour 
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not ſuch ready acceſs to her, as im 
pretence of nezociation, entertained her with 
of the tender attachment borne her by the 


i 8 1 . 
Anjou. The cart of had never 
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hike of 
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been alarmed with af . aha Dt mer, | who al- 
4 , 3 I boa | 1 17 ' 
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preſent was puniſhable by a year's im; nment, and a fine of 


one hund: 
poſed on every one who cont! nu<d, during that time, abſent 
from church, To utter | flanderous or ſeditious words againſt 
the queen was puniſhable, for the firſt © keen with the pillory 
and loſs of ears ; the ſecond offence was declared felony : the 
writing or printing of ſuch words was fel ony even on che firſt 
offenc Ss f , 

+ "The Jeſuits, as devoted ſervants to the court of Rome, 
exaited the Prerogi tive of the {overei1; 11 MOLE my above all cart! ily 
power; and by maint aining his author! ty of depoſing kings, 
ſet no bounds either to his ſpiritual or tempora il | J arifdiction, 
This doctrine became fo prevalent among the zealous catholics 
in England, that the excommunication fulminated againſt 
Elizabeth excited many ſcruples of a ſingular kind, to wi aich 
it behoved the holy fe ther to provide a remedy. The bul! 
Pius, in abſolving the fi ubjects 3 tel oaths of allegiance, 
com! manded them to reſiſt the queen: Ss uſurpation; and many 
Romaniſts were apprehenſive, t. lat, by this clauſe, they were 
obliged in conſcience, even though no favourable opportunity 
offered, to rebel againſt her, and that no dangers or difficulties 
could tree them from this in- liſpenſable duty. But Parſons and 
Campion, two jeſuits, were ſent over with a miti gation and 
explanation of the doctrine ; and they taught their diſciples, 
that thou: gh the bull was tor ever bindin: on Elizabeth and her 
partiz ans, it did not oblige the catholics to obedience, exc ept 
when the ſovereign pontiff ſhould think proper, by a new 
ſummons to require it. Campion Was after war. ds detected 11) 
treaſonable practices; and being put to the rack, and confeſſing 
his guilt, he was publ; cly executed. His execution was or- 
dared at the vc cy time when the duke of Anjou was in England, 
and proſecutech with the greateſt appearance of ſuccels, his 
marriage with the queen; "and this f. verity was probably! in- 
tended to appeaſe her proteſtant ſubjects, and to fati: ty them, 
that whatever meaſures ſhe might purſue, the never would 
depart from the principles of the reformation. 


Over 


ed marks: a fine of twenty pounds a month was im. 
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ver her inclination to marriage, began to apprehend, | 
that ſhe was at laſt caught in her own ſnare, and that 
the artful encouragement which ſhe had given to this | 
young ſuitor, had unawares engaged her aflections. 
To render Simier odious, he availed himſelf of the cre- 
dulity of the times, and ſpread reports, that that mi- 
niſter had gained an aſcendant over the queen, not by 
any natural principles of her conſtitution, but by incan- 
tations ard love potions. Simier, in revenge, endea- 
voured to diſcredit Leiceſter with the queen ; and he 
revealed to her a ſecret, which none of her courtiers 
dared to diſcloſe, that this nobleman was ſecretly, with- 
out her conſent, married to the widow of the earl of 
Eſſex; an action which the queen interpreted cither to 
proceed from want of reſpect to her, or as a violation of 
their mutual attachment; and which ſo provoked her, 
that ſhe threatened to ſend him to the Tower“. The 
duke of Anjou, encouraged by the accounts ſent him of 
the queen's prepoſſeſſions in his favour, paid her {ecretiy | 
a viſit at Greenwich; and after ſome conference with 
her, the purport of which is not known, he departed. 
It appeared that, though his figure was not advantage- 
ous, he had loſt no ground by being perſonally Known 
to her: and ſoon after, ſhe commanded Burleigh, now 
wealurer; Suſſex, Leiceſter, Bedford, Lincoln, Hatton, 
and ſecretary Walſingham, to concert with the French 
ambaſſadors the terms of the intended contract of mar- 
riage. Henry had ſent over on this occaſion a ſplendid 
embaſſy, conliſting of Francis de Bourbon, prince dau- 
phin, and many conſiderable noblemen; and as the 
queen had in a manner the power of preſcribing what 
terms ſhe pleaſed, the articles were ſoon ſettled with the 
Engliſh commiſſioners f. Leſt the Engliſh ſhould take 
offence at the articles, the queen, as a proof of her re- 
maining uncertainty, added a clauſe, that ſhe was not 
bound to complete the marriage, till farther articles, 
which were not ſpecified, ſhould be agreed on between 
the parties, and till the king of France be certified of 
this agreement. 


Soon after, the queen ſent over Wal- 
fingham, an ambaiſador to France, in order to form 
cloler connections with Henry, and enter into a league 
offenſive and defenſive againſt the encreaſing power and 
dangerous uſurpations of Spain. Henry with reluctance 
ſubmitted to hold conferences on that ſubject ; but no 
ſooner had Walſingham begun to ſettle the terms of al- 
lance, than he was informed that the queen, foreſecing 
hoſtility with Spain to be the reſult of this confederacy, 
had declared, That ſhe would prefer the marriage 
with the war, before the war without the marriage.” 
The French court, pleaſed with this change of refulu- 
tion, broke off the conferences concerning the league, 
and opened a negociation for the marriage. But mat- 
ters had not long proceeded in this train before the 
queen again declared for the league in preterence to the 
marriage, and ordered Walſingham to renew the con- 
ferences for that purpoſe. Before he had leifure to 
bring this point to maturity, he was interrupted by a new 
change of reſolution ; and not only the court of I rance, 
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*The quarrel went ſo far between Leicciter and the French 
agent, that the former was ſuſpected of having employed one 
Tudor, a bravo, to take away the lite of his enemy; and the 
queen thought it neceſlary, by proclamation, to take Simier 
under her immediate protection. It happened, that, while 
Elizabeth was rowed in her barge on the 'Thames, attended by 
Simiet, and ſome of her courtiers, a ſhot was fired, which 
wounded one of the bargemen ; but the queen finding, upon 
enquiry, that the picce had been diſcharged by accident, gave 
the perſon his liberty. So far was ſhe from entertaining any 
ſuſpicion againſt her people, that the was heard to ſay, © That 
the would lend credit to nothing againſt them, which parents 
would not believe of their own children,” 

+ It was agreed, that the marriage ſhould he celebrated 
within fix weeks after the ratification of the articles; that the 


duke and his retinue ſhould have the exerciſe of their religion; 


that after the marriage he ſhould bear the title of king, but the 
adminiſtration remain ſolely in the queen that their children, 
male or female, ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England; that 
if there be two males, the clder, in caſe of Henry's death 
without iflue, ſheuld be king of France, the younger of Eag— 


but Walfingham himſelf, Burleigh, and 


miniſters of Elizabeth, were in amazes: 
and ambition, would at laſt conclude, She en : 
him a preſent of a hundred thouſand crowns; br wie 
Joined to his own demeines, and the aſfittanc. es 
brother and the queen-dowager, he levied 5 Xe a his 
took the held againſt the prince of Parma "0 
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choſen by the ſtates governor of the Net E 


put his army into winter quarters, and Ds f 
England in order to profecute his ſuit to the aue 
From the reception he met with he expected REPS xr 
cels, and entertained hopes that ElAZabeth has +. 
mounted all ſcruples, and was determined g Chooſe Is 
tor her huſhand . an: 
zut notwithſtanding Elizabeth's attachment to «+, 
duke of Anjou, ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen «© 
deavoured to diſſuade her from a matrimonial connects 
with the ſon of the perfidious Catharine, brother +4 1 
cruel and perfidious Charles, and who had him{t: 5 ' 
brued his hands in the blood of the innocent ate! a 
tencelets proteſtants. The remonſtrances 57 her cy. 
trymen ſo far prevailed, that having fent for the dyke 55 
Anjou, ſhe had a long conference with him in privat. 
where ſhe was ſuppoſed to have made hin wole) 
breaking her former engagements. He exprelicd grea 
diſguſt on his leaving her; threw away the ring de 
ſhe had given him; and uttered many curſcy on tie 
mutability of women, and of iſlanders. Soon after, in 
1582, he went over to his government of the Nether: 
lands; loſt the confidence of the fates by a rain and 
violent attempt on their liberties ; was exyellcd that 
country; retired into France; and there died. 
Ehzabeth's anxiety from the attempts of the Englih 
catholics never ceaſed during the whole courſe of her 
reign ; but the varicty of revolutions which happened i 
all the neighbouring kingdoms, were the fouurce ſome— 
times of her hopes, fomerimes of her apprchenſions. 
This year the affairs of Scotland ſtrongly engaged her 
attention. 
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The influence which the carl oi Lenox, and 
James Stuart, who now allumcd the title of carl of 
Arran, had acquired over the young king, Was but « 
ſlender foundation of authority, while the generality of 
the nobles and all the preachers were ſo much diſcon- 
tented wich their adminiſtration. "The aſſembly of the 
church appointed a folemn faſt ; of which one of tie 
avowed rcaſons was the danger to which the king was 
expoſed from the company of wicked perſons: aud on 
that day the pulpits reſounded with declamations 2gamt 
Lenox, Arran, and all the preſent counicllors, \\ ken 
the minds of the people were ſufficicatly prepared 97 
theſe lectures, a conſpiracy of the nobility was formec, 
probably with the concurrence of Elizabeth, for eng 
the perſon of James at Ruthven, a ſcat of the carts 
Gowry's; and the deſign being kept iccret, ſuccceded 
without any oppoſition, on the 23d of Auguſt d. Ie 
King wept when he found hiimlclt detained A prey 
Us 


oO 


land; that if there be but one male, and he ſucceed to dne 
crown of France, he ſhouid be obliged to reſide in England 
eight months every two years; and the laws and cuitons a 
England ſhould be preferved inviolate; and that no forelgde 
ſhould be promoted by the duke to any othce 11 England. Ky 

t In the midſt of the porap which attended the Anmverary 
of her coronation, November 17, ſhe was feet, alter long , 
intimate diſcourſe with him, to take a ring from ner own * 
ger, and to put it upon his; and all the ſpectators coneinees 
that in this Ceremony the had given him a promiſe of 
and was even defirous of ſignifying her intention on 
world. A puritan of Lincoln's-Iun had wiittci 4 B 
book, which he entitled, « Ihe Gulph in which Engiane % 
be ſwallowed by the French Marriage.” He was approve | 
and proſccuted by order of the queety and was Condemns 
loſe his right hand as a libeller. Such was the conſtanc) 3 
loyalty of the man, that immediately after the yore 
executed, he took off his hat with his other hau and warn 
it over his head, cried, “ (Jod fave the queen | 1 

$ The leaders in this enterprize were, the ca 
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himſelf, the carl of Marre, the lords Lindete! 6 
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all the 
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of Glamis ſaid, © No matter for his 
| . > bn: . | ING =P a » 2. i * 
dat boys Weep than bearded men: an 
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rwards forgive; 
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uch | mes couid never alte | 
ding his relentinent, he tound ir necel- 
„nit to the prefenc neccſſity. He pretended 
ce ecence in the conduct of the a:lOctators ; 
ed the detention of his perfon to be accept- 
ee, and agreed to ſummon boch an atteinbly 
| 185 1 and a C Invention ot eſtates, in order to 
boos 4s wh The ailembly, though they had 
on” ww det. emined that the King mould never” inter— 
bun. in eccieſiatlical matters, made no ſer be of 
mam airs under their cognizance, and of deci- 
une ccaſion, that the attempt 0: the conſpira- 
SD er table to all that feared God, or tendered 
de reſervation of the king's perſon, and proſperous 
a... he realm. They even enomned ail the Clergy to 
commend theſe ſentiments from the pulpit; and they 
threatened with eccleſiaſtical cenſures every man wh 
ſhould oppole the authority of the conſecrated lords, 
Arran was confined a priſoner in h1s own houſe: Lenox, 
th uch he had power to re liſt, yet rather chan raiſe a 
civil war, or be the cauſe of biooulhed, choſe to retire 
ino France, where he ſoon after died“. The king 
{nt for his family, reſtored his fon to his paternal ho 

dees and ettates, took care to eſtabliſh the fortunes of 
lis other children; and never forgot the early friend. 

uch hs had borne their father. 

e lution being kaown in England, the queen 
ſer Sit Henry Cary and Sir Robert Bowes to James, 
i order to congratilate him on his deliverance from 
the perniciou cz unſels of Lenox and Arran; 0 exhort 
him not to reſent the ſceming violence committed on 
hin by the confederated lords; and to procure from 
him permiſſion for the return of the earl of Angus, who 
ever liace Morton's fall had lived in England. They 
eaſily prevailed in procuring the recall Angus; and 
as James ſuſpected that Elizabeth had not been entirely 
unacquainted with the project of his detention, he 
thought proper before the Engluh ambaſſadors to diſ- 
ſembie his reſentment againſt the authors of it. Soon 
after, in 1533, La Mothe- Fenelon, and Menneville, 
ap; cared as ambaſſadors from France: their errand was 
to en.,uire concerning the ſituation of the king, make 
protetfions of their maſter's friendſhip, confirm the an- 
cicat league with France, and procure an accommoda- 
tion betucen James and the qucen of Scots 7. What 
ncreated their alarm with regard to an accommodation 
betucen James and Mary was, that the Engliſh ambal- 
ſac rs ſcemed to concur with the French in this Propo— 
lal; and the clergy believed the lincerity of the protel- 
ons made by the former. "The queen of Scots had 
viten made overtures to Elizabeth, which had been en- 
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brely neglected but hearing of Tames's detention, ſhe 
Vote a letter in a more pathetic and more ſpirited train 
Lan ual; Craving the aſſiſtance of that princeſs both 
tor her own and her ſon's hberty T. Elizabeth, how- 
3% was engaged to obſtruct Mary's reſtoration, chiefly 
ccaule lhe turefaw an unhappy alternative attending 
War event; and Mary herſelf, ſenſible of the difficulties 
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8 ſters 00 Glamis and Oliphant, the abbots of Dumfermline, 

545 and Cambutkenneth, 

which 1 to the laſt in the proteſtant religion, to 

my IVE md converted him, but which the Scottith clergy 

, This 1:8 ti RO that he had ſincerely embraced, 

the ade. e wan gave great umbrage to the clergy; and 

nd Gn. 6. b. dove . ſettling of terms between the mother 

funded with Ae wicked undertaking. I he pulpits re- 

paticular'y Fe cclamations againſt the French ambatladors ; 
ention, whom they called the metlenger of the 


00: * 
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2 nurderer, meaning the duke of Guile: and as that 
miniſter, bei © 


on his thc L * 
the badge wag they commonly denominated it in contempt 
* 4 0 


e erer The king endeavour ed, though in 
the malle + : nlolent reflections ; but in order to make 
& Edingy, b me Compentation, he detired the magiſtrates 

: vive them a (plendid dinner before their de— 
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ure. Pane?” | | 
N. Pre ent this entertainment, the clergy appointed 
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attending her reſtoration to the throne, became more 
humble in her wiſhes, and propoſed that the ſhould be 
aſtociated with her ſon in the title of the crown of 5cot- 
land, but that the adminittration ſhould remain olelv in 
him. But Elizabeth ieartul of her eſcape into France 
or Spain, was fecretly determined to deny her requelts ; 
and though the feigned to aſſent to them, the well knew 
how to diſappoint the expectations of the unhappy prin- 
ceſs. Elizabeth even ſet a negociation on foot; but the 
privy-council of Scotland, inſtigated by the clergy, re- 
jected all treaty ; and James, who was now a captive in 
their hands, affirmed, that he had never agreed to an 
allociation with his mother, and that the matter had 
never gone farther than ſome looſe propoſals for chat 
| purpole, 

The Scottith affairs remained not long in their pre- 
| [ent lituation. James, impaticnt ot reſtraint, made his 
cicape from Ins keepers ; and, Hying to St. Andrew's, 
tummoned his friends and par izans th attend him. The 
carls of Argyle, Marchal, Moattoſe, and Rothes, haſ- 
tened to pay their duty to their fe reign; and the op- 
poſite party found theimſelves unable * » reſiſt ſo powerful 
a combination. They were offerca & perdon upon their 
bmiſſion, and an acknowledgement of their fault in 
lezing the king's perſon, and reſtraining him from his 
liberty. Some of them accepted of the terms: the 
greater number, particularly Angus, Hamilton, Marre, 
and Glamis, left the country, and took Ilielter in Ire- 
land or England, where they were prot &ted by i..1za- 
beth. The carl of Arran was recalled to COurt; and 
the malcontents, who could not brook the authority of 
Lenox, a n of virtue and moderation, found that by 
their refiltaiice they had thrown all power into the hands 
of a perſon whoſe counſels were as violent as his man— 
ners were profligate. Elizabeth. wrote a letter to James, 
in which the quoted a moral ſentence iron Socrates ; 
and indirectly reproached him with 1ncon!! ancy, and a 
breach oft his engagements. James, in his reply, juttt- 
fed his meaſures; and retaliated by turning two paſſages 
of Socrates againſt her. She next ſent Walſingham in 
an emb: ily to him; and her chief purpoſe in employing 
that aged miniſter in an errand where fo littic buſineſs 
was to be tranſacted, was to learn from 2 man of 0 
much penetration and experience, the real character of 
James F. 

The king of Scots perſevering in his preſent views, 
{ununoned a parliament in 1584 ; where it was enacted, 
« That no clergyman ſhould preſume in his ſermons t 
utter falſe, untrue, or ſcandalous ſpeeches againſt the 
king, the council, or the public meaſures, or to meddle 
in an improper manner with the affairs of his majeity 
and the itates.” The clergy, finding that the pulpit 
would be no longer a ſanctuary for them, were extremely 
offended : they ſaid, „ That the king was become 
popiſh in his heart;“ and they gave their adverſaries 
the epithets of gros libertincs, belly gods, and IN1419ug 
perſons. The violent conduct of Arran ſoon Drought 
over the popularity to their ide. The carl of Gowry, 
though pardoned for the late attempt, was committed to 
priſon, Was tried on ſome new acculations, condemned, 
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that very day for a public faſt; and finding that their orders 
were not regarded, they employed their ſermons in thundering 
curſes on the magiſtrates, who by the king's direction, had 
put this mark of reſpect on the amballadors, 'T hey even pur- 
{ued them afterwards with the cenſures of the church; and it 
was with difficulty they were prevented from iſſuing the ſen- 
tence of excommunication againſt them, on account of their 
ſubmiſſion to royal, preferably to clerical, authority. 

See Camden, p. 489. 

unis young prince poſſeſſed good parts, though not ac- 
companicd with that vigour and induſtry which his ſtation re— 
quired ; and as he excelled in general diſcourte and converſa— 
tion, Waltingham cntertained a higher idea of his talents than 
he was afterwards found, when real buſineſs was tranſacted, to 
have fully merited. Ihe account which he gave his miſtreſs 
induced her to treat Janes thencetorth with lome more revard 
than the had hitherto been inclined to pay him. 
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and executed. Many innocent perſons ſuffered from 
the tyranny of this favourite ; and the baniſhed lords, 
being aſſiſted by Elizabeth, now found the time fa- 
vourable for the recovery of their eſtates and authority. 
After they had been foiled in one attempt upon Stirling, 
they prevailed in another ; and being admitted to the 
king's preſence, were pardoned and reſtored to his fa- 
vour. Arran was degraded from authority, deprived of 
that eſtate and title which he had uſurped ; and the 
whole country ſeemed to be compoſed to tranquillity. 
Elizabeth, after oppoſing the credit of the favourite, 
had found it more expedient before his fall to compound 
all differences with him by means of Daviſon, a miniſter 
whom ſhe ſent to Scotland: but having more confidence 
in the lords whom ſhe had helped to reſtore, ſhe was 
pleaſed with this alteration of affairs; and maintained a 
good correſpondence with the new court and miniſtry 
ot James. 

This year the zeal of the catholics threatened Eliza- 
beth with ſome dangerous inſurrection. The vigilance 
of the miniſters, particularly Burleigh and Walſingham, 
was raiſed in proportion to the activity of the malcon- 
tents; and many arts were employed in detecting con- 
ſpiracies, and even diſcovering the ſecret inclinations of 
men *, Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, bro- 
ther to the earl beheaded ſome years before ; 'and Philip 
Howard, earl of Arundel, fon of the unfortunate duke 
of Norfolk, fell under ſuſpicion ; and the latter was, by 
order of council, confined to his own houſe. Francis 
Throgmorton, a private gentleman, was committed to 
cuſtody, on account of a letter which he had written to 
the queen of Scots, and which was intercepted. Lord 
Paget and Charles Arundel, who had been engaged 
with him in treaſonable deſigns, immediately withdrew 
beyond fea, Throgmorton confeſſed that a plan for an 
invaſion and inſurrection had been laid; and though, 
on his trial, he was deſirous of retracting this conceſ- 
ſion, and imputing it to the fear of torture, he was 
found guilty, and executed. Mendoza, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, having promoted this conſpiracy, was or- 
dered to depart the kingdom; and Wade was ſent into 
Spain, to excuſe his diſmiſſion, and to deſire the king 
to ſend another ambaſſador in his place: but Philip 
would not ſo much as admit the Engliſh ambaſſador to 
his preſence. Creighton, a Scottiſh jeſuit, coming over 
on board a veſſel which was ſeized, tore ſome papers, 
with an intention of throwing them into the ſea; but 
the wind blowing them back into the ſhip, they were 
pieced together, and diſcovered ſome dangerous ſecrets. 
Many of theſe conſpiracies were, with great appearance 


* Counterfeit letters were written in the name of the queen 
of Scots, or of the Englith exiles, and privately conveyed to 
the houſes of the catholics: ſpies were hired to obſerve the 
action and diſcourſe of ſuſpected perſons : informers were coun- 
tenanced ; and though the ſagacity of theſe two great miniſters 
helped them to diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe intelligence, 
many calumnies were, no doubt, hearkened to; and all the 
ſubjects, particularly the catholics, kept in the utmoſt anxiety 
and inquietude. 

Ihe purport of this aſſociation was to defend the queen, 
to revenge her death, or any injury committed againſt her, and 
to exclude from the throne all claimants, what title ſoever they 
might poſſeſs, by whoſe ſuggeſtion or for whoſe behoof any 
violence ſhould be offered to her majeſty. The queen of Scots 
was ſenſible that this aſſociation was leyclled againſt her; and 
to remove all ſuſpicion from herſelf, ſhe alſo deſired leave to 
ſubſcribe it, 

t It was ordained that they ſhould depart the kingdom with- 
in forty days; that thoſe who ſhould remain beyond that time, 
or ſhould afterwards return, ſhould be guilty of treaſon; that 
thoſe who harboured them ſhould be guilty of felony ; that 
thoſe who were educated in ſeminaries, it they returned not in 
ſix months after notice given, and ſubmitted not themſelves to 
the queen, before a biſhop or two juſtices, ſhould be guilty-of 
treaſon; and that if any, ſo ſubmitting themſelves, ſhould 
Within ten years approach the court, or come within ten miles 
of it, their ſubmiſſion ſhould be void. By this law the exer- 
Ciſe of the catholic religion was totally ſuppreſſed. 

$ The moſt material article which the commons touched 
upon in their petition, was the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſ- 


of reaſon, imputed to the intrigues of tl 

Scots ; and as her name was empl e een of 
the council thought that they could 
precautions againſt the danger of her cla, 
reſtleſs activity of her temper. She was re 
under the care of the earl of Shrewſhury 
vigilant and faithful in that truſt, had ali 

to his priſoner, particularly with regard to e 52 
erciſe: and ſhe was committed to the uſt, + 
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tion was alſo ſet on foot by the carl of Leiceſter 
other courtiers; and as Elizabeth was beloved b D 
whole nation, except the more zealous catholics 22 
of all ranks willingly flocked to the ſubſcri 
Elizabeth, that ſhe might the more diſco 
tents, ſummoned a new parliament on the 22d of N 
vember; and met with that dutiful attuchment w q 
ſhe expected. The aſſociation was confirmed by * 
hament ; and a clauſe was added, by Which the Queen 
was empowered to name Commiſſioners for the trial of 
any pretender to the crown who ſhould attempt or ey 
gine any invaſion, inſurrection, or aſſaſſination 28200 
her, upon condemnation, pronounced by theſe com. 
miſſioners, the guilty perſon was excluded from all claim 
to the ſucceſſion, and was farther puniſhable as her 
majeſty ſhould direct. And for greater ſecurity, 3 
council of regency, in cafe of the queen's violent death 
was appointed to govern the kingdom, to ſettle the 15 
ceſſion, and to take vengeance tor that act of treaſn, 
A ſevere law was alſo enacted againſt jeſuits and p piſh 
prieſts : In the ſubſequent part of the queen's reg, 
the law was ſometimes executed by the capital pumich- 
ment of prieſts. The parliament, beſides arming the 
queen with theſe powers, granted her a ſupply of one 
ſubſidy and two fifteenths. The only circumſtance in 
which theſe proceedings were diſagrecable to her, was 
an application made by the commons for a farther re- 
formation in eccleſiaſtical matters. Yet even in this 
attempt, which affected her as well as them in a delicate 
point, they diſcovered how much they were over-awed 
by her authority. The majority of the houſe were pu- 
ritans, or inclined to that fect ; but the ſevere repri- 
mands which they had already in former ſeſſions met 
with from the throne, deterred them from introducing 
any bill concerning religion. They were content tc 
proceed by way of petition, and that not addreſſed to 
her majeſty, which would have given offence, but to 
the houſe of lords 8. 
During this ſeſſion of parliament a conſpiracy was 
diſcovered, 
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ſion, and the oath ex cio, as it was called, cxadted by taat 
court. This is a ſubject of ſuch importance as to merit dome 
explanation. "The firſt primate after the queen's cce/lon 
was Parker; a man rigid in exacting conformity to : eſta- 
bliſhed worſhip, and in puniſhing, by fine or ceprivation, all 
the puritannical clergymen who attempted to 1nnovate any 
thing in the habits, ceremonies, or liturgy of the church. He 
died in 1575; and was ſucceeded by Grindal, Who, as he him. 
ſelf was inclined to the new ſect, was with great difkculty 
brought to execute the laws againſt them, or to puniſh = 
non-conforming clergy. He declined obeying the queen“ d 
ders for the ſuppreſſion of prophecyings for the 2 
the zealots in private houſes, which ſhe apprehended ba og 
come ſo many academies of fanaticiſm ; and tor this offence - 
had, by an order of the ſtar-chamber, ſequeſtered him _ 4 
archiepiſcopal function, and confined him to hs OWN m 
Upon his death, which happened in 1583, ſhe determine n 
to fall into the ſame error in her next clibice; and ſhe _ 
Whitgift, a zealous churchman, who had already (1gna . 
his pen in controverſy, and who, having in Van my 5 
convince the puritans by argument, was now ore * 
their eyes by power, and by the execution of ou; _ 
He informed the queen, that all the ſpiritus) authority le n 
the prelates was inſignificant without the ſanction 0! the ehcp * 
and as there was no ecclehaſtical commiſſion at rl 4 
force, he engaged her to iſſue a new one, more Fi —_— „ 
any of the former, and conveying more unumiteg e bh 
She appointed forty-four commiſſioners, twelve ol V the jure 
ecclehaſtics; three commiſſioners made a quorum 
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Aſcorered, which much increaſed the animoſity againſt 
„ -holics, and {till farther widened the breach be- 
way 3 religious parties. William Parry, a catholic 
bn 5 had received the queen's pardon for a crime, 
pores he was expoſed to capital puniſhment ; and 
22 obtained permiſſion to travel, he retired to 
Milan, and made open profeſſion of his religion, which 
be had concealed while he remained in England. He 
was here perſuaded by Palmio, a ſeſuit, that he could 
not perform a more Meritorious action than to take away 
the life of his ſovereign and his benefactreſs ; the nuncio 
Campeggio, when conſulted, approved of this p20us 
mndertaking 3 and Parry, though agitated with doubts, 
came to Paris with an intention of paſſing over to Eng- 
land, and executing his ſanguinary purpole. He was 
here encouraged in the deſign by Thomas Morgan, a 
gentleman of great credlit in the party; and though 
Watts and ſome other catholic prieſts told him, that the 
enterpriſe was criminal and impious, he preferred the 
authority of Raggazzoni, the nuncio at Paris, and de- 
termined to perſiſt in his reſolution. He here wrote 4 
letter to the pope, which was conveyed to cardinal 
Como; he communicated his intention to the holy 
father; and craved his abſolution and paternal benedic- 
tion. He received an anſwer from the cardinal, by 
which he found that his purpoſe was extremely ap- 
plauded : and he came over to England with a full de- 
fign of carrying it into execution. But this bigoted 
allaſſin reſolved, before he came to extremities, to try 
every other expedient for alleviating the perſecutions 
under which the catholics at that time laboured. He 
found means of being introduced to the queen ; aſſured 
her that many conſpiracies were formed againſt her; 
and exhorted her, as ihe tendered her life, to give the 
Romaniſts ſome more indulgence in the exerciſe of their 
rligioa: but, leſt he ſhould be tempted by the oppor- 


diction of the court extended over the whole kingdoin, and over 
all orders of men; and every circumſtance of its authority, and 
all its methods of proceeding, were contrary to the clearett 
principles of law and natural equicy. The commithoners were 
empowered to viſit and reform all errors, hereſies, and ſchiſms, 
in a word, to regulate all opinions, as well as to puniſh all 
breach of uniformity in the exerciſe of public worſhip. They 
were directed to make enquiry, not only by the legal methods 
of juries and witneſles, but by all other means and ways whieh 
they could deviſe; that is, by the rack, by torture, by inquiſi- 
tion, by impriſonment, Where they found reaſon to ſuipect 
any perſon, they might adminiſter to him an oath, called ex 
cio, by which he was bound to anſwer all queſtions, and 
nuqht thereby be obliged to accuſe himſelf or his moſt intimate 
lend. The fines Which they levied were diſcretionary, and 
alten occaſioned the total ruin of the offender, contrary to the 
elabliſhed ays of the kingdom. The impriſonment to which 
Bey condemned any delinguent was limited by no rule but their 
wok pleaſure, They aſſumed a power of impoſing on the 
. of ſubſcription, and conſequently of 
as ws 18 Ut proper, J hough all other ſpiritual courts 
alk 2s ince the reformation, to inhibitions from the 
Ts "Yang by law, the eccletiattical commiſſioners were 
Wa 2 that legal juriſdiction, and Were liable to no 
FO 2 n badge to enlarge their authority, they were 
aj Reg 3 all incelts, adulteries, and fornications; 
the pan mitbehaviours, and diſorders in marriage: and 

Fumthments which they might inflict, were according to 


r om, conſcience, and difcretion. In a word, this 
45 1 X. 0 . . " 
Rn 4 real inquitfition; attended with all the iniquities, as 


ren 12 4 g 
Ys inteparable from that tribunal. And as the 


b is erection _e eccicuaſtic al Court was deſtructive of all law, 
pee prin 3 by many a mere uſurpation of this 
of a ſtatuta 2 = ad no other foundation than a clauſe 
Powering the HARE: the ſupremacy to the crown, and em- 
Sx Longs reign to appoint commiſſioners for exerciſing 
WPremacy, WiC r in general, eſpecially the 
bo lay, Bt he PPvied in that age tO involve powers which 
Bur ee 41 of reaſon, could limit and determine. 

relates, had 7.85 1 22 in their humble petition to the 
halic hs ns lo gently and ſubmiſſively on the ecclc- 
> ANCes, the queen in a ſpeech from the throne at 
"lunption, Foes could aot forbear taking notice of their 
Ur fcar of eee ee them for thoſe murmurs which, 
ung her, they had pronounced ſo low as not 
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tunity to aſſaſſinate her, he always came to court unpro- 
vided with every offenſive weapon. He even found 
means to be elected member of parliament; and having 
made a vehement harangue againſt the ſevere laws 
enacted this laſt ſeſſion, was committed to cuſtody for 
his freedom, and ſequeſtered from the houſe. His 
failure in theſe attempts confirmed him the more in his 
former reſolution; and he communicated his intentions 
to Nevil, who entered zealouſly into the deſign, and 
was determined to have a ſhare in the merits of its exe- 
cution. A book newly publiſhed by Dr. Allen, aſter- 
wards created a cardinal, ſerved farther to efface all their 
ſcruples with regard to the murder of an heretical prince; 
and, having agreed to ſhoot the queen while ſhe ſhould 
be taking the air on horſeback, they reſolved, if they 
could not make their eſcape, to facrifice their lives, in 
fulfilling a duty ſo agreeable, as they imagined, to the 
will of God and to true religion. While they were 
watching an opportunity for the execution of their pur- 
pole, the earl of Weſtmoreland happened to die in 
exile ; and as Nevil was next heir to that family, he 
began to entertain hopes, that by doing ſome acceptable 
ſervice to the queen, he might recover the eſtates and 
honours which had been ſorſcited by the rebellion of the 
laſt earl. He betrayed the whole conſpiracy to the 
miniſters; and Parry, being thrown into priſon, con-- 
feſſed the guilt, both to them and to the jury who tried 
him. The letter from cardinal Como, being produced 
in court, put Parry's narrative beyond all queſtion ; and 
that criminal, having received ſentence of death, ſuf- 
tered the paniſhment which the law appointed for his 
treaſonable conſpiracy *. 

One Somerville, a gentleman of the county of War- 
wick, ſomewhat diſordered in his underſtanding, had 
heard ſo much of the merit attending the aſſaſſination of 
heretics and perſecutors, that he came to London with 


—ͤy— —ʒũ . — 


directly to reach her royal ears. After giving them ſome ge- 
neral thanks for their attachment to her, and making proteſ- 
ſions of affection to her ſubjects, ſhe told them, that whoever 
found fault with the church threw a ſlander upon her, ſince the 
was appointed by God ſupreme ruler over it, and no hereſies 
or ſchiſms could prevail in the kingdom but by her commiſſion 
and negligence: that ſome abuſes mult neceſſarily have place 
in every thing; but ſhe warned the prclates to be watchful; 
for if ſhe found them careleſs of their charge, ſhe was fully de- 
termined to depoſe them: that ſhe was commonly ſuppoſed to 
have employed herſelf in many ftudies, particularly philoſo- 
phical (by which I ſuppoſe ſhe meant theological,) and ſhe 
would confeſs that few, whoſe leifure had not allowed them to 
make profeſſion of ſcience, had read or reflected more: that as 
ſhe could diſcern the preſumption of many, in curiouſly can- 
vaſſing the Scriptures, and ſtarting innovations, ſhe would no 
longer endure this licentiouſneſs; but meant to guide her peo-- 
ple, by God's rule, in the juſt mean between the corruptions 
of Rome and the errors of modern ſectaries: and that as the 
Romaniſts were the inveterate enemies of her perſon, ſo the 
other innovators were dangerous to all kingly government; and 
under colour of preaching the word of God, preſumed to ex- 
erciſe their private judgement, and to cenſure the actions of 
the prince.” See Hume, ch. xL1. 

* This year the earl of Northumberland, brother to the 
earl beheaded ſome years before, had been engaged in a con- 
ſpiracy with lord Paget for the deliverance of the queen of 
Scots, He was thrown into the Tower; and being conſcious 
that his guilt could be proved upon him, ar leaſt that ſentence 
would infallibly be pronounced againſt him, he freed himſelf 
from farther proſecution by a voluntary death. He ſhot him- 
ſelf in the breaſt with a piſtol, About the ſame time the earl 
of Arundel, ſon of the unfortunate duke of Norfolk, having 
entered into ſome exceptionable meaſures, and reflecting on 
the unhappy fate which had attended his family, endeavoured 
to depart ſecretly beyond ſea, but was diſcovered and thrown 

into the Tower. In 1587 this nobleman was brought to his 

trial for high treaſon ; chiefly becauſe he had dropped ſome 

expreſſions of aflection to the Spaniards, and had athrmed, 

that he would have mailes ſaid for the ſucceſs of the Armada. 

His peers found him guilty of treaſon: this ſevere ſentence 

was not executed; but Arundel never recovered his liberty. 

He died a priſoner in 1595. He carried his religious auſteri- 

ties ſo far, that they were believed to have been the immediate 

cauſe of his death. 
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a view of murdering the queen; but having betrayed | 
his deſign by ſome extravagancies, he was thrown into 
priſon, and there periſhed by a voluntary death. About 
the ſame time Balrazer Gerard, a Burgundian, under- 
took and executed the ſame deſign againſt the prince of 
Orange at Delft, The prince of Parma now made 
eat advances upon the ilemings, had reduced ſevœral 
the provinces to obedience, and had laid ſiege to 
Antwerp, the richeſt and moſt populous city of the 
Netherlands, whoſe ſubjection, it was foreſeen, woul! 
give a mortal blow to the already declining affairs of the 
revolted provinces. Ihe only hopes which remained to 
them aroſe from the proſpect of foreign ſuccour. Being 
well acquainted with the cautious and frugal maxims ol 
Elizabeth, they expected better ſucceſs in France; and, 
in the view of engaging Henry to embrace their defence, 
they tendered him the ſovereignty of their provinces in 
1585, But this offer was rejected. 

The ſtates, reduced to this extremity, ſent, over a 
folemn embaſſy to London, and made a freſh tender to 
the queen, of acknowiedging her for their ſovereign, 
Mn condition of obtaining her protection and aſſiſtance. 
Elizabeth's wiſeſt countellors were divided in opinion 
with regard to the conduct which ſhe ſhould hold in this 
Critical and important emergence. Some adviſed her 
to reject the offer of the ſtates, and repreſented the im- 
minent dangers, as well as injuſtice, attending the ac- 
ceptance of it. But others maintained a contrary opi- 
nion. Amidſt theſe oppoſite counſels the queen, ap- 
prehenſive of the conſequences attending each extreme, 
was inclined to ſteer a middle courle ; and though ſuch 
conduct is ſeldom prudent, ſhe was not, in this refolu- 
tion, guided by any prejudice or miſtaken affection. 
She was determined not to permit, without oppoſition, 
the total ſubjection of the revoited provinces, whoſe in- 
tereſts ſhe deemed ſo cloſcly connected with her own: 
bur foreſceing that the acceptance of their ſovereignty 
would oblige her to empioy ker whole force in their 
defence, would give umbrage to her neighbours, and 
would expoſe her to reproach of ambition and uſurpa- 
tion, imputations Which hitherro the had carctuliy 
avoided, the immediately rejected this offer ; and ſhortly 
aiter concluded a league with the ſtates on the following 
conditions: That ihe ſhouid fend over an army to 
their aſliſtance, of five thouſand foot and a thouſand 
horſe, and pay them during the war; that the general, 
and two others whom {he ſhould appoint, ſhould be ad- 
mitted into the council of the ſtates ; that neither party 
mould make peace without the conſent of the other; 
that her expences ſhould be refunded after the conclu- 
ton of the war; and that the towns of Fluſhing and the 
Brille, with the caſtle of Rammekins, ſhould, in the 
mean time, be conligned into her hands by way of ic- 
curity.“ | 

When the king of Sweden heard that Elizaberh had 
openly embraced the defence of the revoked Flemings, 
he ſcrupled not to fay, that ſhe had now taken the dia- 
dem from her head, and had adventured it upon the 
doubtful chance of war. Yet was this princeſs rather 
cautious than enterprizing in her natural temper : ſhe 
never needed more to be impelled by the vigour, than 
reitrained by the prudence of her miniſters; but when 
ſhe ſaw an evident neceſlity, ſhe braved danger with 
magnanimous Courage ; and truſting to her own con- 
ſummate wiſdom, and to the affections, however di— 
vided, of her people, ſhe prepared herſelf to reſiſt, and 
even to aifault, the whole force of the catholic monarch. 
The carl! of Leiceſter was ſent over to Holland, at the 
head of the Inglhth auxiliary forces. He was received 
on hu arrival at Fluſhing by his nephew Sir Philip 
Silncy, the governor; aud every town through winch 
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* t is thought that Drake's fleet firſt introduced the uſe of 
tobacco into Engeland. | 
his perſon 15 deferibed by the writers of that age as the 
moſt perfect model of ai! accompliſhed gentleman that could 
be formed even by the wainon 1nagination of poctry or fiction, 
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he paſſed expreſſed their joy by acclamations ard ..: 
umphal arches, as if his prefence and the qucen's 1... 
tection had. brought them the moſt certain TRL tha 
Tae ſtates, deſirous of engaging Elizabeth ſtil Kune 
in their defence, and knowing the intereſt which v + 
ceſter poſſe ſſod with her, conterred on him the title ox 
governor and captain-general of the Unired Province 
appointed a guard to attend hin, and treated him; 
ſome reſpec as their [overeign. Put the Queen = 
diſpleated with this artifce of the ſtates, and the aki. 
tion of Leiceſter, She ſeverely reprimanded b th; ang 
it was with force difficulty, and after many humble TX 
miſſions, they were able to appeaſe her. ot 

America was regarded as the chief ſonrce of Pins. 
power, as well as the moſt defenceleſs part of his nx: 
nions ; and Elizabeth, finding that an open breach wh 
that monarch was unavoidable, refolved not to leave lin 


ern ' ry 
unmoleſted in that quarter. A fleet of twenty {3 bag 
equipped to attack the Spaniards in the V e. 
two thouſand three hundred volunteers, bios { nen 


engaged on board of it: Sir Francis Drake was ap- 
potated admiral ; Chriſtopher Carliſſe, commander of 
the land forces. They took St. Jago, rear C. 
Verde, by ſurprize, in January, 1586 ; and fung j- . 
plenty of Froviſions, but no riches. Then ce * 
Hiſpaniola, and eaſily making themſchies maſter; cf 
St. Domingo by aflault, obliged the inhabicants 4 129. 
ſom their houſes by a ſum of money. Carthavens 0 
next into their hands after ſome more reſiſtasce, and 
was treated in the fame manner. They burncd St. 
Anthony and St. Helen's, two towns on the cya? of 
Florida. He returned with ſo many riches as encou- 
raged the volunteers, and with ſuch accounts of the 
Spaniſh weaknels in thoſe countrics, as ſerved extremely 
to inſlame the ſpirits of the nation to future enter- 
prizes “. 

The enterprizes of Leiceſter were much leſs ſucceß- 
ful than thole of Drake. He gained ar firſt ſome ad- 
vantage 1n an action againit the Spaniards; and threw 
ſuccours into Grave, by which that place was enabled 
to make a vigorous defence: but the cowardice of the 
governar, Van Hemert, rendered all their efforts ule- 
leſs. He capitulated after a feeble reſiſtance ; and be- 
ing tried for his conduct, ſuffered a capital puniſhment 
from the ſentence of a court-martial. The prince of 
Parma next undertook the ſiege of Venlo, which was 
ſurrendered to him after ſome reſiſtance. The tate of 
Nuys was more diſmal; being taken by aſſault while 
the garriſon was treating of a capitulation. Re:aderg, 
which was garriſoned by twelve hundred Engliſh, under 
the command of colonel] Morgan, was afterwards be- 
ſieged by the Spaniards ; and Leiceſter, thinking bim. 
ſelt too weak to attempt railing the ſicge, endeavoured 
to draw off the prince of Parma by forming another en- 
terprize. He firſt attacked Doeſburg, 4. ; ſucceeded 
he then fat down before Zutphen, which the Spaniſh 
general thought ſo important a fortreſs that he haltened 
to its relief. He made the marquis of Gue! 0 Advance 
with a convoy, which he intended to throw into the 
place ; they were favoured by a fog ; but falling by ww 
cident on a body of Fnglith cavalry, a furious am 
enſued, in which the Spaniards were worlted, and the 
marquis of Gonzara, an Italian nobleman ot great err, 
tation and family, was ſlain, The purſuit Was ſroppe 
by the a-lvance of the prince of Parma with ar ng 
body of the Spaniſh army; and the Lngliſh cavaty, 5 
their return ſrom the field, found their advantage 8 
than compenſated by the loſs of Sir Philip 4 + 
being mortally wounded in the action, Was ye 
by the toldiers, and foon after died f. 1 he por 
became diſcontented with Leicelter's Managermert | 
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and at the end of the campaign they applied 
a redreſs of all their grievances, But Lei- 


the war; 


him for a 
4 without giving them any \ fatisfation, departed 
Ceitets 
" at: CT Ti IT E 1 gland. 


th anding the war with Spain, the queen was 
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NWatu 
„ farcetiul to ſecure h erſelf on the ſide of Scotland; 
Ihe endeavoured both to cultivate the friendſnip 
My | 3 - of her kinſman, James, and to remove all 
aide of quarrel between them. An attempt which 
. had male forme time before was not well calculated 
ein the confidence of that prince. She had diſ- 
Fd Wotton as her ambaſſador to Scotland; but 
h uh ſhe gave him private inſtructions with regard to 


ler atfuirs, the informed James, that when ſhe had any 
ERIN bulinels to diſcuſs with him, ſhe would employ 
vher minilier 3 that this man was not fitted for ſerious 
negociadions; and that her chief purpoſe in ſending him, 
vas to cine Train the king with witty and facetious con- 
verſalion, an. to by ut ile without reſerve of his pleaſures 
2nd amulſcments *, He was admitted into all the plea- 
ſures of he king; made himſelf maſter of his ſecrets ; 

and had fo mu *h the more authority with him in politt- 
(al traulactions, as he did not ſeem to pay the leaſt at- 
tent on to theſe matters. The Scottiſh miniſters, who 
Coiervea the growing inte reſts of this man, cadeavoured 
to acquire 11 friend hip; and ſcrupled not to ſac rifice 
to lis intrigues the moſt eſſential intereſts of their mai- 
ter. Elizabeth's uſual jealoufies with regard to her 
heirs began now to be levelled againſt James; and as 
mar prince had attained the years proper for marriage, 
the Was appreventive leſt, by being itrengthened with 
chillren and alliances, he ſhould acquire the greater in- 
tereſt and authority with the Engliin ſubje ts. She di- 
con to form a lecret concert with ſome Scot- 
tih noblcuen, and to procure their promiſe chat James, 
during three Years, ſhould not on any account be * 
Init ed to Mail TY. In CON! (eq! ICNCE Of th 15 vie! V. they 


endeavoured to embroil lim with the king ot Denmark, 
As 
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X19 had ſent amballadors to Scotland on pretence of 
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rcH,α,iwõn of the Orkneys, but really with a 
view of or bening 1a Propoſal of marriage between }j ames 
aud his d. 5 hier r. Wotton is faid to have 11 pioycd his 
intrigucs to purpol es ſtill more dangerous. He formed, 
accoiing to  lome, a conſpiracy with ſeveral malcon- 
tente, to clac the perſon of the King, and to deliver him 
ino the hands vi Elizabeth, who would probably have 
denied all concurrence in the deſign, but would have 
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er this laſt ac tion, while he was lying on the field mangle: 
ound, a bottle of water was brought him to relieve = 
it; but obf-rvioz a ſoldier near him id a r con- 
Gi on, ne 121d, © This man's neceſſity is ſtill greater than 


Af 
w; 
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dune: an] reſigned to him the bottle of Water. The king of 
0920'S Ut N with admiration of Sidney's virtue, celebr; ated 
lis Memory in a Copy of Latin verſes, which he compoſed on 
the 0ath of that young hero. 

* Waton was matter of profound cifimulation, and knew 
| W. to over, u the ADPCarance of a Carelets gaiety, the 
wepelt Colt ang Mw "all dangerous artifices. When but a 


0 ol dW. ns ne ha | en Ci nployed by his uncle, Dr. 
on. 0 % in France dui ing the rei: zn of Mary, to 

le, Montmorency; and had not his purpoſe 
( by mere accident, his Cunning had prevailed 
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in the cantion me eCXPArience of that aged minitter, 
KO alatech „ That it Elizabeth were invaded, 
ed. 55 — oy her wich a Body of two thouſand hoile, and 
1 loot; that Elizabeth, in a like cafe, thould ſend | 


SAM itaiice three thouſand horſe, and fx thouſand foot; 

3 1 þ .. theſe armies ſhould be defrayed by the prince 

any bitznce; that if the invaſion ſhould be made 
x A. e „ Within ixtiy miles ot the trontiers of Scotland, 

dier r . en thould march its whole force to the affiſt- 

"TY i _ f ner ( ery and that the preſent league ſhould ſuper- 

33 gan es of either ſtate with any foreign king— 
12-45 far as 5 4 n was concerned. 


* I 5 RP . 8 hirlftone, perceiving the king fo much 
Folition Ge» Why ccilialtical aff: airs, and with the refractory di- 
ane lente, adviſed him to leave them to their own 
lag, „ , ten a mort time they would become fo into- 


ne people Wound riſe apaintt them, and drive 
rosen Nr C'I rue, repl ed the king: «If! 
. chu ich and! relig n eee ownſel Were 
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been ſure to retain him in perpetual thraldom, if not 
aptivity. The conſpiracy was detected, and Wotton 
fied haſtily from Scotland, without taking leave of the 
king. James's ſituation obliged him to diſſemble his 
reſentment of this traiterous attempt, and his natural 
temper inclined him ſoon to iorgive and forget it. The 
queen found no difficulty in renewing the negociations for 
a itrict alliance between Scotland and England; and the 
nore effectually to gain the Prince 15 friend(h ip, ſhe 
* anted him a penſion equivalent to his claim on the in 
heritance of his grandmother, the counteſs of eat 
lately deceaſed, A league was formed between Eliza- 
beth and James, for the mutual defence of their domi- 
nions, and of their religion, now menaced by the open 
combination of ail the catholic powers of I.urope . By 
this league James ſecured himſelf a againſt all attempts 
{rom abroad, © opened a way for acquiring the confidence 
and affection of the Engliſh, and might entertain {ome 
ODEs of do! neſtie tr anquil ty, 5 while he liv cd 


The! ef ol ſome e of che en 
of the 8 perſuaſion had at this time reached an 
extreme height; and they carried their arrogance fo far, 
as to excommunicate the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 
becaule he had been active in parliament for promoting 
a law which reſtrained their ſeditious ſermons: nor 
could that prelate ſave himſe any expedient from 
could that prelate ſave himſelf by any expedient fi 

this terrible ſcatence, but by renouncing all pretenſions 
to eccleſiaſtical authority. Ore Giblon laid in the pul- 
pit, that captain 3 Stuart, (meaning the late earl of 
Arran, ) and his wife jezabel ha id been deemed the chief 

: ! 

perſecutors of the church; but it was now ſeen that the 
king himſelf was the great oitender: and for this crime 
the preacher denounced againſt him the curſe which fell 
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on Jeroboam, that he ſhould die childleſs, and be the 
laſt of his race I. 

The dangers which aroſe from the character, princi- 
ples, and pre ctenſions of the queen of Scots, had very 
ear y engaged Elizabeth to cc he in her treatment of 


chat uniortunate princeſs, the dictates of jcalouſy and 
p Bn s, rather than of friendſhip or generoſity: reſent- 


nent of this uſage had puſhed Mary into enterprizes 
which had nearly threatened the repoſe and authority of 
E. HZzabeth: the rigour and reſtraint, thence redoubled 
upon the Captive « queen, Lettl imp elled her to attempt 
greater extremities; and while her impatience of con- 
tine ment, her revenge 5, and her high ſpirit, concurr ed 
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good: but my intention is to maintain both; therefore cannot 
1 {ufter the Clergy to follow ſuch a conduct, as will in the end 
2 ing religion into Contempt and derilion.- 
348 
— Mary” extreme animoſity againſt Elizabeth may eafily be 
conceived, and it broke out about this time in an incident 
which may appear curious. 0 hile the former queen was kept 
in cuttody by the earl of Surewlbury, ihe liv ed during a long 
time in great inti. nacy with the c wat? s; but that t lady enter 
taining a jealouſy of an amour * „een her and the earl, their 
friend hip was converted into enmity; and Mary took a me- 
thod of revenge, which at once gratified her ſpite againſt the 
counteſs and that againſt E asbeth, She wrote to the queen, 
informing her of all the malicious ſcandalous ſtories which, ſhe 
ſaid, the counteſs of Shrewſbury had reported of her: that 
Elizabeth had given a promiſe of marriage to a certain perſon, 
whom the afterwards Fe EN admitted to her bed: that ſhe had 
been equally indulgent to Simier the French agent, and to the 
duke of Anjou : that Hatton was alſo one of her paramours, 
who was even diſguſted with her extenſive love and fondneſs : 
that though ſhe was, on other occaſions, avaricious to the laſt 
degree, as well as ungr: iceful, and kind to very few; ſhe ſpared 
no expence in gratifying 1 "Yi amorous paſſions: that notwith- 
ſtanding her licentious amours, ſhe was not made like other 
women ; and all thoſe who cron her marriage, would in the 
end be diſappointed ; that ſhe was fo conceited of her beauty 
as to {wallow the moſt extravagant flattery from her courtiers, 
who could not, on theſe occaſions, forbear even ſneering at her 
for her folly: that it was uſual for them to tel! her, that the 
luſtre of her be auty dazzled them like that of the ſun, and they 
could not behold it without a fixed eve: the Adds that the 
countets had ſaid, that Mary's beſt policy would be to en zage 
her ton to make love to the queen; nor was there any dan; ger 
that ſuch a propoſal would be taken tor moskery; 10 ridiculous 
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religious zeal, and the ſuggeſtions of deſperate bigots, | 
ſhe was at laſt engaged in deſigns which afforded her 

Enemies, who watched the opportunity, a pretence or 

reaſon tor eſtecting her final ruin. 

The Eighth ſemin: ary at Rheims had wrought them- 
ſelves up to a high pitch of rage and animoſity againſt 
the queen. Intoxicated with admiration of the divine 
power and inſallibility of the pope, they revered his bull, 
by which he excommunicated and depoled tne queen ; 
and ſome of them even aſſerted, that that performance 
had been immediately dictated by the Holy Ghoſt. The 
aſſaſſination of heretical ſove reigns, and of that princeſs 
in particul ir, Was repre ſented as the molt meritorious of 
all enterprizes; and they taught that whoever periſhed 
in ſuch pious attempts, enjoyed without diſpute the glo- 
rious and never-fading crown of martyrdom. By ſuch 
doctrines they inſtigatec John Savage, a man of deſpe- 
rate courage, who had lerved ſome years in the Low 
Countries under the prince of Parma, to attempt the 
life of Elizabeth; and this aſſaſſin having made a vow 
to perſevere in his delign, was tent over to England, 
and recommended to the confidence of the more zcalous 

catholics. About the fame time, John Ballard, a prieſt 
of that ſeminary, had returned to Paris from his miſſion 
in England and Scotland; and as he had obſerved a 
ſpirit of mutiny and rebellion to be very prevalent 
among the catholic devotees in theſe countries, he had 
founded on that diſpoſition, the project of dethroning 
Elizabeth, and of reſtoring by force of arms the exer- 
cile of the ancient religion. The ſituation of affairs 
abroad ſeemed favourable to this enterprize : the pope, 
the Spaniard, the duke of Guiſe, concurring in inter- 
eſts, had formed a reſolution to make fome attempt 
againſt England: and Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor at Paris, ſtrongly encouraged Ballard to hope for 
ſuccours from tlieſe princes. Charles Paget alone, a 
zealous catholic, and a devoted partizan of the queen 
of Scots, always maintained that ſo long as Elizabeth 
was allowed to live, it was in vain to expect any ſucceſs 
from an enterprize upon England. Ballard, perſuaded 
of tins truth, law more clearly the neceſſity of exec uting 
the deſign formed at Rheims: he came over to E noland 
in the diſguiſe of a ſoldier, and aſſumed the name of 
captain Forteſcue : and he bent his endcavours to effect 
at once the project of an aſſaſſination, an inſurrection, 
and an invaſion. The firſt perſon to whom he addreſſed 
mimſelf was Anthony Babington, oi Dethic, in the 
county of Derby *. Being zealoul ly devoted to the 
atholic communion, Dethic had ſccretly made a Jour- 
ney to Paris ſome time before, and had fallen into inti- 
macy with Thomas Morgan, a bigoted fugitive from 
England, and with the bithop of GlaG OW, Mary' s am- 
ballador at the court of France. By continually extol- 
ling the amiable accompliſhments and heroical virtues 
of that princeſs, they impelled the ſanguine and un- 
guarded mind of young Babington to make ſome at- 
rempts for her lervice ; and they employed every prin- 
ciple of ambition, gallantry, and religious zeal, to give 
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was the opinion which ſhe had entertained of her own charms. 
dhe pretended that the counteſs had repreſented her as no leſs 
odivus in her temper, than profligate in her manners, and ab- 
ſurd in her vanity : that ſhe had ſo beaten a young woman of 
the name of Scudamore as to break that lady's finger ; and in 
order to cover over the matter, it was pretended that the acci- 
dent had proceeded from the fall of a candleſtick: that ſhe had 
cut another acroſs the hand with a knife, wha had been fo un- 
fortunate as to offend her. Mary added, that the counteſs had 
informed her, that Elizabeth had ſuborned Rolſtone to pretend 
friendſhip to her, in order to debauch her, and thereby throw 
infamy on her rival, Sce Murden's State Papers, p. 558. 
This imprudent and malicious letter was written a very little 
before the detection of Mary's conſpiracy; and contributed, 
no doubt, to render the proceedings againſt her the more rigo- 
rous. How far all theſe imputations againſt Elizabeth can be 
credited, may perhaps appear doubtful : but the extreme fond- 
nels of Leiceſter, Hatton, and Eflex, not to mention Mount- 
Joy and others, wich the curious paſlages between her and 
admiral Seymour, contained in Haynes, render her chaſtity 
Very much t bg ſuſpected. Her lelt-conceit with regard to 
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difficulty he was induced to depart f 


him a contempt of thoſe dangers which ended 
enterprize againſt the vigilant government of E 
Finding him well diſpoted for their purpoſe Fn Wb; 
him back to England, and ſecretly, a Ft 55 
ſelf, recommended kin to the queen of 

perſon worth engaging in her ſervice. She wrote! 
letter full of friendihip and confidence; and B. dd 0 
ardent in his temper, and zealous in his princ 
thought that theſe advances now bound him in h. on | 
devote himſelf entirely to the ſervice of that unt 
princeſs, During ſome time, he had found Means of 
conveying to her all her foreign correſpondence; by: 
after the was put under the cuſtody of Sir Amias P 2 let ; 
and reduced to a more rigorous confine ment, he expe. 
rienced ſo much difficulty and danger in renderi 
this ſervice, that he had de ſiſted from every at reempr of 
that nature. When Ballard began to open his | int 
tions to Babington, he found his zeal ſuſpended, not 
extingmihed : his former ardour revived on the meme . 
of any enterprize which ſeemed to pro! niſe fi ccels in! 
cauſe of Mary and of the catholic religion. She wa 
entertained ſentiments conformable to tho of | P. 
and repreſented the folly of all attemp ts which 
the life time of Elizabeth, could be formed 
eltabliſhed religion and government of En b! . 
lard, encouraged by this hint, proceeded to diſcover t 
him the deſigns undertaken by Savage - and Was well 
pleated to obſerve that, inſtead of being ſhocked wi h 
the project, Babington only thought it not ſec ure enO1s 
when entrulted to one ſingle hand, and propofecd tc 9 0 k 
hve others with Savage in this deſperate * terprize. In 
proſecution of theſe views, Babington employed hi mſclt 
in encreaſing the number of his aſſoci: 
cretly drew into the conſpiracy many catholic nc 
diſcontented with the preſent government, Barnwe 
of a noble family in Ireland; Charnoc, a gentleman of 
Lancaſhire; and Abington, whoſe farher had been cof- 
ferer to the houſhold, readily undertoo!: the affafination 
of the queen. Charles Tilney, the heir of an ancient 
family, and Tichborne, of Southampton, when the de— 
ſign was propoſed to them, exyreſied lome lerupies, 
which were removed by the arguments of Babin ton 
and Ballard, Savage alone refuted during ſome time to 
ſhare the glory of the enterprize with any others ; he 
challenged the whole to himſclf; and it was with ſome 
rom this prepot! e. 
rous ambition. The dcliverance 6: the queen of Scots 
at the very ſame inſtant when Elizabeth ſhould be al 
ſaſſinated, was requilite for effecting the purpole of the 
conſpirators ; and Babineton underto ok, with 2 party pf 
a hundred horle, to attack her guards while ſhe boa 
be taking the air on horſeback. In this enter prize he 
engaged Edward Windſor, brother to che 10 rd of that 
name; Thomas Saliſbury, Robert Gage, John Has 
vers, John Jones, and Henry Donne; molt ol tic 
men of family and intereſt. The conlpirators much 
wanted, but could not find, any nobleman of note 
whom they might place at the head of the cee! 
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beauty, we know from other undoubted authority te have been 
extravagant. Even when ſhe was a very old woman, the : 
lowed her courtiers to flatter her with regard to her ar 
beauties. Birch, vol. 11. p. 442, 443. Her pathon2! pes 
per may alſo be proved from many lively inttances; en 2 
not unuſual with her to beat her maids of honour. des Tex 
Sydney Papers, vol. II. p. 38. The blow the gave fe.” 0 
before the privy-council is another inſtance. 1 here tet ch 
in the Muſzum a letter of the carl of Huntingdon ', 9 7 
he complains grievoully of the queen's pinching nis wr bis 
ſorely, on account of ſome quarrel between them. A not hate 
princeſs been born in a private ſtation, the wou! 2 came 
been very amiable : but her abſolute authority; 2 ” Kos 
time that it gave an uncontrolling 1wing © ber Viol peg it and 
enabled her to compentate her infirmities by nn 7 
lignal virtues. RO 
* his young gentleman was of a good ami! 5 Ar ty, And 
a plentiful fortung, had diſcovered an excellent y his years o 
was accomplilhcd in literature beyond molt 0 
ſtation. 
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truſted that the great events of the queen's | 


V. .. vp 
7 fc - 1 | F 3 * 
but dhe | Mary's deliverance, would route all the zea- 
Ari i N 


jeath à e tee 8 
oi catholics to arms; and that foreign forces, taking 
ww tage of the general conſuſion, would caſily fix the 
tag : 


4 e cots on the throne, and re- eſtabliſh the an- 
11 * 


queen 
cient region. 3 e A 1 pied. 

Theſe deſperate projects had not eſcaped the vig! 
unce of Elizabeth s council, particularly of W alling- 
| os (ecretary of Hate. 1 hat artful miniſter had en- 
ane Nen N catholic pricit, whom he retained in 
A £7 atten! Ballard in his Journey to Vrancc, and 
A chereby got a hint Of the deligns entertained by the 
* Polly, ancther of his ſpies, had found means 
10 \nſiguate himſelf among the conſpirators in England ; 
„ though not Entirely truſted, had obtained ſome in- 
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'S col} Ter y Was never fully known till Giftord, a ſe- 
= oo prieſt, Came over, and made a tender of his ſer- 
vices to Wallingham. Wan means the diſcovery be- 
came of the utmoſt importance, and INVOIVEU che late 
8 as well as ot thoſe zealous partizans of that 
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Babington and his aſſociates, having laid ſuch a plan 
x they thought promiſed infallible ſucceſs, were impa- 
tient to communicate the delign to the queen ot Scots, 


and to obtain her approbation and concurrence, For 


tis forvice they employed Gifford, who immediately 
a0 ech to Walſingham, that the intereſt of that miniiter 
nuzit forward his ſecret correſpondence with Mary. 
Waitinzham propoſed the matter to Paulet, and deſired 
him to connive at Gifford's corrupting one of his ſer- 
vants:; but Paulet, averſe to the introducing of ſuch a 
pernicious precedent into his family, deſired that they 
would rather think of ſome other expedient. Gifiord 
ound a brewer who ſupplied the family with ale; and 
bribed him to convey letters to the captive queen. The 
kiters, by Paulet's connivance, were thruſt through a 
chink in the wall ; and anſwers were returned by the 
ſame conveyance. Ballard and Babington were at firſt 
cifident of Gifford's fidelity; and to make trial of him, 
tiey cave him only blank papers made up like letters; 
but finding by the antwers that theſe had been faithfully 
delivered, they laid aſide all furtheÞ ſcruple, and con- 
veyed by his hands the moſt criminal and dangerous 
part of their conſpiracy. Babington informed Mary of 
tae deſign laid for a foreign invaſion, the plan of an in- 
lurrection at home, the ſcheme for her deliverance, and 
lie conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating the uſurper, by ſix noble 
gentlemen as he termed them, all of them his private 
Inends; who, from the zeal which they bore to the 
catiouc caule, and her majelty's fervice, would under- 
hae tie tragical execution. Mary replied, © That the 
pproved highly of the defign ; that the gentlemen 
mignt expect all the rewards which it ſhould ever be in 
& power to Confer; and that the death of Elizabeth 
Vas 2 neceſſary circumſtance, before any attempts were 
made, either for her own deliverance or any infurrec- 
ton.“ Theſe letters, with others to Mendoza, Charles 
get, the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and Sir Francis 
loglchield, were carried by Giltord to lecretary Wal- 
ingham ; were decyphered by the art of Philips, his 
cler, and copies taken of them. Walſingham em- 
Wy another artilice in order to obtain full inſight into 
. — he ſubjoined to a letter of Mary's a poſtſeript 
9 pher ; in which he made her deſire 
be N to inform her ol the names of the Ct M{pIrators. 
with Ri ver of Babington furnithed Wallingham 
all another means of detection as well as of detence. 
PI had cauſed 4 picture to be drawn, where 
1 as repreſented ſtanding e the lix aſ- 
3 : 4 motto was ſubjoined, expretling that their 
* perils were the band of their conſederacy. A 
PY of this picture was brought to Elizabeth, that ſhe 
"git know the aflaſſins, and guard herſelf againſt their 
Wproach to her , tg Pa : . Ws WW. 
perion, Meanwhile, Babington, anx 

and haſten the foreign ſuccours, reſolved 

allard into France; and he procured him, 
ed name, a licence to travel. In order to 
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remove from himſelf all ſuſpicion, he applied to Wal- 
ſingham, pretended great zeal for the queen's ſervice, 
offered to go abroad, and profeſſed his intentions of em- 
ploying the confidence which he had gained among the 
catholics, to the detection and diſappointment of their 
conſpiracies. Walſingham commended his loyal pur- 
poles ; and promiting his own counſel and aſſiſtance in 
the execution of them, maintained a cloſe correſpon- 
dence with him. A warrant was now iſſued for ſeizing 
Ballard; and this incident, begat in all the conſpirators 
the utmoſt anxiety, Some adviſed that they ſhould 
Immediately make their eſcape : others propoſed that 
Savage and Charnoc ſhould without delay execute their 
purpole againſt Elizabeth; and Babington, in proſecu- 
tion of this ſcheme, furniſhed Savage with money, that 
he might buy cloaths, and thereby have more ealy accels 
to the queen's perſon. Next day they began to appre- 
hend that they had taken the alarm too haſtily ; and 
Babington, having renewed his correſpondence with 
Walingham, was perſuaded by that ſubtle miniſter, that 
the ſcizure of Ballard had proceeded entirely {rom the 
uſual dihgence of informers in the detection of popiſh 
and teminary prieſts. He even contented to take lodg- 
ings ſecretly in Walfingham's houſe, that they might 
have more frequent conferences together, before his in- 
tended departure for France: but obſerving that he was 
watched and guarued, he made his eſcape, and gave the 
alarm to the other conipurators. They all roox to lliglit, 
covered themielves with ſeveral diſguiſes, and lay con- 
cealed in woods or barns; but were ſbon diſcovered and 
thrown into priſon. In their examination they contra- 
dicted each other; and the leaders were obliged to make 
full confeſſion of the truth. Fourteen were condemned 
and executed in September, of whom ſeven acknow- 
ledged the crime on their trials; the reſt were convicted 
by evidence, 

Notwithſtanding all England was acquainted with the 
detection of Babington's conſpiracy, every avenue to 
the queen of Scots had been ſo itrictly guarded, that the 
remained in utter ignorance of the matter; and it was a 
great ſurprize to her, when Sir Thomas Georges, by 
Elizabeth's orders, informed her, that all her accom- 
plices were diſcovered and arreſted. He chole the time 
for giving her this intelligence when ſhe was mounted 
on horſeback to go a hunting; and ihe was not per- 
mitted to return to her former place of abode, but was 
conducted from one gentleman's houte to another, till 
ſhe was lodged in Fotheringay Caſtle in the county of 
Northampton, which it was determined to make the laſt 
ſtage of her trial and ſufferings. Her two ſecretaries, 
Nau, a Frenchman, and Curle, a Scor, were imme- 
diately arreſted : all her papers were teized, and tent up 
to the council: above ſixty dilterent Keys to cyphers 
were diſcovered: there were allo found many letters 
from perſons beyond fea, and ſeveral too from Engliſh 
noblemen, containing expreſſions of reſpect and attach- 
ment. The queen took no notice of this latter diſco- 
very; but the perſons themſelves; knowing their corre- 


ſpondence to be detected, thought that they had no 


other means of making atonement for their imprudence, 
than by declaring themſelves thenceforth the moſt inve- 
terate enemies ot the queen of Scots. It was now re- 
ſolved to try Mary, not by the common ſtatute of trea- 
ſon, but by the act which had paſſed the former year, 
with a view to this event; and the queen appointed 
commiſſion, conſiſting of forty nobiemen and privy- 
counſellors, and empowered them to examine and pals 
ſentence on Mary, whom ſhe denominated the late 
queen of Scots, and heir to James V. of Scotland. The 
commiſſioners came to Fotheringay Cattle, and ſent to 
her Sir Walter Mildmay, Sir Amias Paulet, and Ed— 
ward Barker, who delivered her a letter from Elizabeth, 
informing her of the commiſſion, and of the approach- 
ing trial. Mary received the intelligence without emo- 
tion or aſtoniſhment, She taid, however, © that it 
ſcemed ſtrange to her, that the queen ſhould command 
her, as a ſubject, to ſubmit to a trial and examination 


| belore ſubjects: chat ſhe was an abſolute independent 
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princeſs, and would yield to nothing which might dero- | 
gate either from her royal majeſty, from the ſtate of 
ſovereign princes, or from the dignity and rank of her 
fon: that, however oppreſſed by misfortunes, ſhe was 
not yet ſo much broken in ſpirit as her enemies flattered 
themſelves; nor would ſhe, on any account, be accel- 
ſary to her own degradation and diſhonour ; that ſhe was 
not ignorant of the laws and ſtatutes of England; was 
utteriy deſtitute of countel; and could not conceive who 
were enticled to be called her peers, or could legally ſit 

does on her trial: that though ſhe had lived in 
I.neiand for many years, ſhe had lived in captivity ; and 
not having received the protection of the laws, ſhe could 
not, merely by her involuntary reſidence in the country, 
be ſuppoſed to have ſubjected herſelf to their juriſdic- 
n: that, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of her rank, 
e was willing to give an account of her conduct betore 
an Engliſh pariiament; but could not view theſe com- 
miliioners in any other light than as men appointed to 
juſtify, by ſome colour of legal proceeding, her con- 
demnation and execution : and that ſhe warned them to 
look to their conſcience and their character, in trying 
an innocent perſon ; and to reflect, that theſe tranſac- 
tions would ſomewhere be ſubject to reviſal, and that 
the theatre of the whole world was much wider than the 
kingdom of England. In return, the commiſſioners 
jent a new deputation, informing her that her plea, ei- 
ther from her royal dignity, or from her impriſonment, 
could not be admitted ; and that they were empowered 
to proceed to her trial, even though ſhe ſhould refuſe 
to aniwer before them. Burleigh the treaſurer, and 
Bromley the chancellor, employed much reaſoning to 
mac her ſubmit ; but the perſon whoſe arguments had 
che chief influence was Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, vice- 
chamberlain, who, by an arttul ſpeech, prevailed upon 
her to ſubmit to her trial. 

On her firſt appearance before the commiſſioners, 
Mary renewed her proteſtation againſt the authority of 
her judges; the chancellor aniwered her by pleading the 
ſupreme authority of the Engliſh laws over every one 
who reſided in England: and the commiſſioners accom- 
modated matters, by ordering both her proteſtation and 
his anſwer to be recorded. The lawyers of the crown 
thus opened the charge againſt the queen of Scots. 
Tney proved, by intercepted letters, that ſhe had al- 
lowed cardinal Allen and others to treat her as queen of 
England; and that 
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8 the had kept a correipondence with 
ord Paget and Charles Paget, in view of engaging the 
yManterds to invade the Kingdom. Mary ſeemed not 
anxious to clear herſelf from either of theſe imputations. 
She only ſaid, tiiat ſhe could not hinder others from 
uling vhat ſtyle they pleaſed in writing to her; and that 
ihe might lawiully try every expedient for the recovery 
o her tberty. An intercepted letter of her's to Men- 
doga was next produced; in which ſhe promiſed to 
transfer to Palin her right to the kingdom of England, 
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* It is remarkable, that Mary's prejudices againſt her ſon 
Were at this time carried fo far, that ſhe had even entered into 
a con{2iracy againſt him, had appointed lord Claud Hamilton 
revent of Scotland, and had inſtigated her adherents to ſeize 
james": perſon, and deliver him into the hands of the pope, or 
the king of Spain; whence he was never to be delivered, but 
on coinlition of his Lecoming catholic, 

+ The Papers collected by Murden prove beyond con- 
troverſe, that Mary was long in cloſe correſpondence with 
Babington, p. 513 510, 532, 633. She entertained a like 
corrlordence with Ballard, Morgan, and Charles Paget, and 
Lid a chene with them for an inſurrection, and for the inva— 
on of Eugland by Spain, p. 528, 531. 'The ſame papers 
new, tat nete had been a diſcontinuance of Babington's cor- 
reſpondence, agreeably to Camden's narration. See State 
Payers, P. 513, where Morgan recommends it to queen Mary 
to rene her correſpondence with Babington, "Theſe circum- 
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Itaces prove, that no Weight can be laid on Mary's denial of 
ulli, wid that her Correlpondence with Babington contained 
Parte uu, Could not but be avowed, 

ed two incidents in this trial which may be 
wort 0/:1vinz. A letter between Mary and Babington was 
Tet, 14 uch mention was made of the carl of Arundel and 
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| was it lawful for her to give at her pleaſure 
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if her ſon ſhould refuſe to be converted t the cat) 
faith, an event, ſhe there laid, of which there > 
expectation while he remained in the hands . 
aſh ſubjects. Even this part of the charge ſhe tog. 
pains to deny, or rather ſhe ſeemed to acknowleas. | 
She ſaid, that ſhe had no Kingdoms to diſpoſe of, : 
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her own, and the was not accountable to rey a, oa 
actions. She added, that ſhe had formerly reje&@. Fas : 
propolal from Spain; but now, ſince all her hog. | 
England were gone, ſhe was fully determined Not . 
retule foreign alliſtance, There was alſo produced e. 
dence to prove that Allen and Parſons were at that ye : 
time negociating by her orders at Rome, the condition 
of transferring her Engliſh crown to the king of Ste 
and of diſinheriting her heretical ſon “. The ale ws 
of the charge which Mary poſitively denied, was hey 
concurrence in the deſign of aſſaſſinating Elizabeth. In 
order to prove the accuſation, there were produced: 


following evidences : copies taken in ſecretary Wal 


ne 
a, * . ling. 
ham s office of the intercepted letters between her and 
Babington, in which her approbation of the murder was 
clearly expreſſed; the cvidence of her two lecretarie 
Nau and Curle, who had confeſſed, without being pit 
to any torture, both that ſhe received theſe letters from 
Babington, and that they had written the anſwers by her 
order; the confeſſion of Babington, that ke had witten 
the letters and received the anſwers, and the confeſſion 
of Ballard and Savage, that Babingion had ſhewed them 
theſe letters of Mary written in the cypher, which had 
been ſettled between them. No wonder atter this 
complication of evidence, that the queen of Scots found 
herſelt incapable of making a ſatisfactory defence befor 
the commiſſioners. Her reply conlifted chiedy in her 
own denial : whatever force may be in that denial was 
much weakened by her poſitively attirmins, that the 
never had had any correſpondence of any kind with 
Babington; a fact, however, of which there remains 
not the leaſt queſtion F. She aſſerted, “ That as Nau 
and Curle had taken an oath of ſecrecy and fidelity to 
her, their evidence againſt her ought not to be credited,” 
She confeſſed, however, „that Nau had been in the 
ſervice of her uncle, the cardinal of Lorraine, and had 
been recommended to her by the king of France, as a 
man in whom ſhe might ſafely contide.” She allo ac- 
knowledged Curle to be © a very honeſt man, but fim- 
ple, and caſily impoſed on by Nau. It thele two men 
had received any letters or had written any anſwers, 
without her knowledge, the imputation, ſhe laid, could 
never lie on her, . And ſhe was the more inclined, Ine 
added, to entertain this ſuſpicion agaiait them, ecauie 
Nau had, in other inftances, been guilty of a like te- 
mcrity, and had ventured to tranſact bufinels in ber 
name, without communicating the matter t0 her. 
Having finiſhed the trial , the commiſſioners ad- 
journed from Fotheringay Caſtle, and met in rods 
cha 
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his brothers: on hearing their names, ſhe broxe into 4 15 
Wa 


« Alas,” ſaid ſhe, & what has the noble houſe of the Hos obs 
ſuffered for my ſake ??? She affirmed, with regard to tne = 
letter, that it was eaſy to forge the hand-writing anc cyp LY 
another; ſhe was afraid that this was too faut 4 23 
with Walſingham; who, ſhe alſo heard, had frequen®) js 
tiſed both againſt her life and her ſon's. V Aw OY 8 
was one of the commiſſioners, roſe up. He proteltecy - be 
his private Capacity he had never acted ay thing = * 
queen of Scots: in his public capacity, he en Glien 
concern for his ſovereign's ſafety had made him very "her 
in ſearching out, by every expedient; all pg a he 
ſacred perſon, or her authority. For attaining " 4 or any 
would not only make uſe of the aſſiſtance of ns 
other confpirator; but he would allo reward thei 505 et =P 
their companions. But if he had tampered in . o apr 
befitting his character and oſhce, why did none 4 vel 'f ſuc : 
minals, either at their trial or executions ones cape at 
practices? Mary endeavourcy to pacify hin by 15 chence⸗ 

poke from information; aud the begged him ** we ſhould 
forth no more credit to {uch a3 flandered het, . * d, whic 
to ſuch as accuſed him. The great Characters w_ ; 

Sir Francis Walkngham bears tor probity and bon 
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„London; where, after taking the oaths of 
_ ſecretaries, Who voluntarily, without hope 
dard. vouched the authenticity of thoſe letters be- 
” See bed they pronounced ſentence of death upon 
nw wy, go Scots, on the 25th of October, and con- 
- . b their ſeals and ſubſcriptions. The fame 
_ La lon was publiſhed by the commiſſioners 
mw 2 e « That the ſentence did no wite dero- 
ary vhs rhe cle and honour of James, Ring of Scot- 
End but that he Was in the ſame place, degree, and 
as if the ſentence had never been pronounced. 
Firabeth pretended the utmoſt reluctance to proceed 
4 execution of the ſentence pronounced againſt her 
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chamber 
Mary's 


to th . 
Kinſwoman; affected the more tender ſympathy with 
her priſoner ; diſplayed all her icruples and difficulties ; 
rejected the ſolicitation of her courtiers and miniſters ; 
and affirmed, “ That were ſhe not moved by the deep- 
eſt concern for her people's latety, the would not heli- 
tue a moment in pardoning all the injuries which ſhe 
herſelf had received from the queen of Scots. 

The queen ſummoned a new parhament on the 29th 
of October; which anſwered her expectations. The 
ſentence againſt Mary was unanimouſly ratified by both 
houſes; and an application was voted to obtain Lliza— 
beth's conſent to its publication and exccution. She 
gare an ambiguous anſwer, full of real artitice, and 
ſceming irreſolution. She mentioned the extreme dan- 
ger to which her life was continually expoſcd; ſhe de- 
chred her willingneſs to die, did ſhe not foreſce the 
great calamities which would thence fall upon the nation; 
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remove from him all ſuſpicion of ſuch baſe arts as forgery and 
ſubordination ; arts which even the moſt corrupt miniſters, in 
the moſt corrupt times, would ſcruple to employ. Hume, 
his parliament granted the queen a ſupply of a ſubſidy 
and two fiſteenths. I hey adjourned, and met again after the 
execution of the queen of Scots; when they patled ſome re- 
markable incidents, which it may be proper not to omit, We 
ſhall give them in the words of Sir Simonds D*Ewes, p. 410, 
411, which are almoſt wholly tranſcribed from Townſhend's 
Journal. « On Monday the 27th of February, Mr. Cope, 
firſt uling ſome ſpeeches touching the neceſſity of a learned 
miniſtry, and the amendment of things amiſs in the eccletiatti- 
cal eſtate, offered to the houſe a bill and a book written; the 
bill containing a petition that it might be enacted, that all laws 
now in force touching eccleſiaſtical government ſhould be void: 
and that it might be enacted, that that book of common prayer 
now offered, and none other, might be received into the church 
to be uſed, "The book contained the form of prayer and ad- 
miniſtration of the ſacraments, with divers rites and ceremo- 
mes to be uſed in the church; and he deſired that the book 
might be read. Whereupon Mr. Speaker in effect uſed this 
ſpeech : For that her majeſty before this time had commanded 
the houſe not to meddle with this matter; and that her majeſty 
had promiſed to take order in thoſe cauſes, he doubted not but 
tw the good ſatisfaction of all her people, he deſired that it 
would pleaſe them to ſpare the reading of it. Notwithſtand- 
ing the houſe defired the reading of it. Whereupon Mr. 
Speaker deſired the clerk to read. And the court being ready 
70 read it, Mr. Dalton made a motion againſt the reading of 
it; laying, that it was not meet to be read, and it did appoint 
* new form of adminiſtration of the ſacraments and ceremonies 
mne church, to the diſcredit of the book of common prayer, 
and of the whole ſtate; and thought that this dealing would 
N indignation againſt the houſe, thus to en- 
cially * ge with thoſe things which her majelty eſpe- 
— 110 7 * into her own charge and direction. VWWhere- 
lee: K | ——_— ſpake, ſhewing the neceſſity of preaching 
"I * N Nr and chought it very fit chat the peti- 
x apa —_ be read. To this purpoſe ſpake Mr, 
he hows 0 . Bainbrigg; and ſo, the time being patled, 
This do 5 e up, and neither the petition nor book read, 
tition = ok majeſty {ent to Mr. Speaker, as well tor this 
ie effect, thas $0 wor tat other petition and lers for the 
which A. 8 0 — wered the laſt 8 of par we 
8th of Fant” 1 ent to her majeſty. On Tueſday the 
on whereof x0 er majeſty ſent for Mr. Speaker, by occa- 
dy of March M1 * did not ſit. On Wedneſday the 1ſt 
un articles * N e entworth delivered to Mr. Speaker cer- 
of the houſe ay) contained queſtions touching the liberties 
fred they r oy to lome of which he was to antwer, and de- 
his motion 2 Mou Mr. Speaker deſired him to ſpare 
wuching dhe meu Bog _— s pleaſure was on. known 
Ns. XLV mM u ang bgok lately delivered ung the houle; 
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ſhe made profeſſions of the greateſt tenderneſs to her 
people ; the diſplayed the clemency of her temper, and 
expreſſed her violent reluctance to execute the ſentence 
againſt her unhappy kinſwoman; ſhe affirmed, that the 
late law by which that princeſs was tried; ſo far from 
being niade to enſnare her, was only intended to give 
her warning beforehand, not to engage in ſuch attempts 
as might expoſe her to the penalties with which ſhe was 
thus openly menaced ; and ſhe begged them to think 
once again, whether it were poſſible to find any expe- 
dient, beſides the death of the queen of Scots, for ſe- 
curing the public tranquillity, The parliament, in obe- 
dience to her commands, took the affair again under 
conſideration ; but couid find no other poſlible expe- 
dient. They reiterated their ſollicitations, and entrea- 
ties, and arguments: they even remonſtrated, that 
mercy to the queen of Scots was cruelty to them, her 
ſubjects and children: and they affirmed, that it were 
injuſtice to deny execution of the law to any individual ; 
much more to the whole body of the people, now una- 
nimouſly and earneſtly ſueing for this pledge of her pa- 
rental care and tenderneſs. This ſecond addreſs ſet the 
pretended doubts and ſcruples of Elizabeth anew in agi- 
tation: ſhe complained of her own unfortunate fitua- 
tion; expreſſed her uneaſineſs from their importunity; 
renewed the profeſſions of affection to her people; and 
diſmiſſed the committee of parliament, leaving them 
altogether uncertain as to what might be her final reſo- 
lution “. But though the queen affected reluctance to 
execute the ſentence againſt Mary, the complied with 
| the 
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but Mr. Wentworth would not be fatisfhed, but required his 
articles might be read. Mr. Wentworth introduced his que= 
ries by lamenting, that he as well as many others were de- 
terred from ſpeaking, by their want of knowledge and expe- 
rience in the liberties of the houſe; and the queries were us 
follow: Whether this council were not a place for any mem- 
ber of the ſame here aſſembled, freely and without controlment 
of any perſon or danger of laws, by a bill or ſpeech to utter any 
of the griefs of this commonwealth whatſoever, touching the 
ſervice of God, the ſafety of the prince and this noble realm? 
Whether that great honour may be done unto God, and bene. 
fit and ſervice unto the prince and ſtate, without full ſpeech in 
this council that may be done with it? Whether there be any 
council which can make, add, or diminiſh from the laws of the 
realm, but only this council of parliament? Whether it be not 
againſt the orders of this council to make any ſecret or matter 
of weight, which is here in hand, known to the prince, or any 
other, concerning the high ſervice of God, prince, or ſtate, 
without the conſent of the houſe ? Whether the ſpeaker or any 
other may interupt any member of this council in his ſpeech 
uſed in this houſe tending to any of the forenamed ſervices ? 
Whether the ſpeaker may riſe when he will, any matter being 
propounded, without content of the houſe or not? Whether 
the ſpeaker may over-rule the houſe in any matter or cauſe there 
in queſtion, or whether he is to be ruled or over-ruled in any 
matter or not? Whether the prince and ſtate can continue, 
and ſtand, and be maintained, without this council of parlia- 
ment not altering the government of the ſtate? At the end of 
theſe queſtions, ſays Sir Simonds D'Ewes, | found tet down 
this ſhort note or memorial enſuing ; by which it may be per- 
ceived, both what ſcrjcant Puckering, the ſpeaker, did with 
the ſaid queſtions after he had received them, and what became 
alſo of this buſineſs, viz. “ Theſe queſtions Mr. Puckering 
pocketed up and ſhewed Sir "Thomas Henage, who to handled 
the matter that Mr. Wentworth went to the Lower, and the 
queſtions not at all moved. Mr. Buckler of Efiex herein 
brake his faith in forſaking the matter, &c. and no more was 
done.” After ſetting down, continues Sir Simonds D'Ewes, 
the ſaid bulineſs of Mr. Wentworth in the original journal 
book, there follows only this ſhort concluſion of the day itſelf, 
viz. «© This day, Mr. Speaker being ſent for to the queen's 
majeſty, the houſe departed.” On Thurſday the 2d of March, 
Mr. Cope, Mr. Lewkenor, Mr. Hurlſtone, and Mr. Bain- 
brigg, were ſent for to my lord chancellor, and by divers of 


On Saturday, the 4th day of March, Sir John Higham made 
1 motion to this houſe, for that divers good and neceſſary mem - 
bers thereof were taken from them, that it would plcale them 
to be humble petitioners to her majeſty for the rettitution of 
them again to this houſe. 'I's which ſpeeches Mr. Vice- 
Chamberlain anſwered, that if the gentlemen were committed 
for matter within the compaſs of the privilege of the houſe, 


| chen there might bg a pedtion; but if not, then we ſhould 
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the privy-council, and from thence were ſent to the Lower.“ 
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the requeſt of parliament in publiſhing it by proclama- 
tion; and this act ſeemed to be attended with the una- 
nimous and hearty rejoicings of the people. 5 

Lord Buckhurſt, and Beale (clerk of the council) 
were ſent to the queen of Scots, and notified to her the 
ſentence pronounced againſt her, its ratification by par- 
lament, and the earneſt applications made for its execu- 
tion by that aſſembly, who thought that their religion 
could never, while ſhe was alive, attain a full ſettlement 
and ſecurity. Mary was no wiſe diſmayed at this intel- 
ligence : on the contrary, ſhe joyfully laid hold of the 
laſt circumſtance mentioned to her; and inſiſted, that 
ſince her death was demanded by the proteſtants for 
the eſtabliſhment of their faith, ſhe was really a martyr 
to her religion, and was entitled to all the merits at- 
tending that glorious character. She added, that the 
Englith had often brued their hands in the blood of their 
ſovereigns: no wonder they exerciſed cruelty againſt 
her, who derived her deſcent from theſe monarchs. 
Paulet her keeper received orders to take down her 
canopy, and to ſerve her no longer with the reſpect 
due to ſovereign princes. He told her that ſhe was now 
to be conlidered as a dead perſon; and incapable of any 
dignity, This harſh treatment produced not in her any 
ſeeming emotion. She only replied, that ſhe received 
her royal character from the hands of the Almighty, 
and that no earthly power was ever able to bereave 
her of it, 

Mary wrote her Jaſt letter to Elizabeth, full of dig- 
nity, without departing from that ſpirit of meekneis 
and of charity which appeared ſuitable to this conclu- 
ding ſcene of her unfortunate life. She preferred no 
petition for averting the fatal ſentence : on the contrary, 
the expreſſed her gratitude to Heaven for thus bringing 
to a ſpeedy period her fad and lamentable pilgrimage. 
She requeſted ſome favours of Elizabeth, and entreated 
her that ſhe might be beholden for them to her own 
goodneſs alone, without making applications to thoſe 
miniſters who had diſcovered ſuch an extreme malig- 

ity againſt her perſon and her religion. She defired, 
that after her enemies ſhould be ſatiated with her inno- 
cent blood, her body, which it was determined ſhould 
never enjoy reſt while her ſoul was united to it, might 
be conſigned to her ſervants, and be conveyed by them 
into France, there to repoſe in a catholic land, with the 
facred reliques of her mother. In Scotland, ſhe ſaid, 
the ſepulchres of her anceſtors were violated, and the 
churches either demoliſhed or profaned ; and in Eng- 
land, where the might be interred among the ancient 
kings, her own and Elizabeth's progenitors, ſhe could 
entertain no hopes of being accompanied to the grave 
wich thoſe rites and ceremonies Which her religion re- 


quired. She requeſted that no one might have tlie 
power of inflicting a private death upon her, without 


Elizabeth's knowledge ; but that her execution ſhould 
be public, and attended by her ancient ſervants, - who 
might bear teſtimony of her perſcverance in the faith, 
and of her ſubmiſſion to the will of Heaven. She 
begged that theſe ſervants might alterwards be allowed 
to depart whitherſoever they pleaſed, and might enjoy 
thoſe legacies which ſhe ſhould bequeath them. And 
Me conjured her to grant theſe favours, by their near 
> indred ; by the ſoul and memory of Henry VII. the 
common anceſtor of both; and by the royal dignity, of 


give conſent to her majeſty's farther diſpleaſure: and therefore 
adviſed to ftay until they heard no more, which could not be 
long: aid farther he hai, touching the book and the petition, 
her majeſty bad, for divers good cauſes, beſt known to herſelf, 
thought fit to ſuppreſs the ſame, without any farther examina- 
tion thereof; and yet thought it very unfit for her majeſty to 
give an account of her doings, But, whatfocver Mr. Vice- 
Chamberlain pretended, it 15 moſt probable theſe members 
were committed for intermeddling with matters touching the 
church, which her majeſty had often inhibited,” and which had 
cauſed ſo much diſputation and ſo many meetings between the 
two houlss the laſt parliament,” 
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which they equally participated. Elizabeth mn... 
anſwer to this letter; being unwilling to W vn 
refuſal in her preſent ſituation, and Freſhers. 
niencies from granting ſome of her regu. © 
While the queen of Scots thus pre} 
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meet her fate, great efforts were made by forcion , 
with Elizabeth, to prevent the execution ofthe, 
pronounced againſt her. Beſides employing N. 
pine, the French reſident at London, a ee 
houſe of Guiſe, Henry ſent over Bellicvre. va, 
feffed intention of interceding for the life of Marr. * 
interpoſition of the young King of Scots, those © 
able to change Elizabech's determination, ſeeraed - 
every account, to merit more regard. As fen, 
James heard of the trial and condemnation « 
ther, he ſent Sir William Keith, a gentleman of his 
to the 
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bed-chamber, to London ; and wrote a letter 
queen, in which he remonſtrated in very levere term 
againſt the indignity of the procedure. He fd, @« 1... 
he was aſtoniſhed to hear of the preſumption of Ene 
noblemen and counſellors, who had dared 1h 
judgement and paſs ſentence upon a on: OY 
deſcended from the blood-royal of England; hit be 
was ſtill more aſtoniſned e 7 
ſeriouſly 
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tion: that he entreated Elizabeth to refed 7 


honour which ſhe would draw on h 
her hands in the blood of her near 

of the ſame royal dignity, and of the fame ter 
ſelf : that in this unparalleled attempt ſhe © 
affront to all diadems, and even to her own. zd 
ducing ſovereigns to a level with other men, taught the 
people to neglect all duty towards thoſe whom Pro: 
dence had appointed to rule over them: that to 
part, he muſt deem the injury an intult to enormous 


us, 
to be incapable of all atonement ; nor was it voſiible i 
him thenceforward to remain in any terms 9: corretpon- 
dence with a perſon who, without any pretence of legal 
authority, had deliberately inſſicted an ignominious dezth 
upon his parent: and that even if the {ſentiments of 
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nature and duty did not infpire him with tins jrpote « 


vengeance, his honour required it of him; nor couid 
he ever acquit himſelf in the eyes of the world, it he did 
not uſe every effort and endure every hazard to revenge 
ſo great an indignity. Soon after James lent che malter 
of Gray and Sir Robert Melvil to enforce the remon- 
ſtrances of Keith ; and to employ with the queen every 
expedient of argument and menaces. Elizavcth was 
at firſt offended with the ſharpnels of theſe applications; 
and ſhe replied in a like ſtrain to the Scottih ambai's- 
dors. When ſhe afterwards reflected that this rnet: 
neſs was no more than what duty required of james, e 
was pacified ; but ſtill retained her reſojutio! 6. c- 
ting the ſentence againſt Mary. 5 
James, obſerving the fixed purpoſe of EAUH1u ut. 
dered prayers to be offered up for Mary in ad © 
churches ; and knowing the captious humour 0: 515 
cleſiaſtics, he took care that the form of tie Hen 
ſhould! be moſt cautious, as well as humane a0 con 
table: * That it might pleaſe God to 1jumiaate vt, 
with the light of his truth, and ſave her from tg a7 
rent danger with which ſhe was threatened.” E © 
cepting the king's own chaplains, and ons geist 
more, all the preachers refuted to pollute tust cuter 
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This is all we find of the matter in Sir Simona: 106, 


Townſend ; and it appears that thoſe members v/120 046 
committed, were detained in cuſtody till the gur? . 
proper to releaſe them. "Theſe queſtions of Mr. \\ © 
are curious; becauſe they contain ſome faint Gave W 
ſent Engliſh conſtitution; though ſuddenly chene 
bitrary government of Elizabeth, Wentworth ne 

puritaniſm, Wo 
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as well as his love of liberty (for thele © 
racters aroſe and advanced together,) the true 1075 _— N 
Hamdens, the Pynes, and the Holliſcs, who in aer . 
reine! 


with leſs courage, becauſe with leſs danzget,! 
principles ſo triumphant. 
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by prayers for a papiſt, e not ſo much as pre- 
ſer a petition for her converſion “. 11 

We may obſerve, that Elizabeth, when ſollicited, ei- 
ther by James or by foreign princes, to pardon the 
een of Scots, ſeemed always determined to execute 
the ſentence againſt her: but when her miniſters urged 
her to imerpoſe no more delays, her ſcruples and her 
heſitation returned; her humanity could not allow her 
ro embrace ſuch violent and ſanguinary meaſures; and 
he was touched with compaſſion for the misfortunes, 
and with reſpect for the dignity of the unhappy priſoner. 
And when Elizabeth thought, that as many importuni- 
nes had been uſed, and as much delay interpoſed, as 
decency. required, ſhe at laſt determined to carry the 
ſ-ntence into execution: but even in this final reſolution 
ke could not proceed without diſplaying a new ſcene of 
duplicity and artifice f. 1 he queen, affecting to be in 
erplexity, was obſerved to ſit much alone, penſive and 
lent; and ſometimes to mutter to herſelf halt: ſentences, 
importing the difficulty and diſtreſs to which ſhe was 
reduced. She at laſt called Daviſon, a man of parts, 
but eaſy to be impoſed on, and who had lately for that 
very reaſon been made ſecretary, and ſhe ordered him 
privately to draw a warrant for the execution of the 
oueer, of Scots; which, ſhe afterwards ſaid, ſhe intended 
© cop by her, in caſe any attempt ſhould be made for 
te deliverance of that princeſs. She ſigned the warrant, 
and then commanded Daviſon to carry it to the chan- 
cellor, in order to haye the great ſeal appended to it. 
Next day ſhe ſent Killigrew to Daviſon, enjoining him to 
ſorbear, at leaſt for ſome time, executing her for:ner or- 
ders; and when Daviſon came and told her that the war- 
ant had already paſſed the great ſeal, ſhe ſeemed to be 
ſomewhat moved, and blamed him tor his precipitation. 
Daviſon, being in a perplexity, acquainted the council 
with this whole tranſaction ; and they endeavoured to 
perſuade him to ſend off Beale with the warrant : if the 
queen ſhould be diſpleaſed, they promiſed to juſtify his 
conduct, and to take on themſelves the whole blame of 
this meaſure, The ſecretary, not ſufficiently aware of 
their intention, complied with the advice; and the war- 
rant was diſpatched to the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, 
and ſome others, ordering them to ſee the ſentence 
executed upon the queen of Scots. | 

The two noblemen came to Fotheringay Caſtle, and 
being introduced to Mary, informed her of their com- 
miſſion, and deſired her to prepare for death next morn- 
ing (February 7, 1587,) at eight o'clock. She ſeemed 
no wiſe terrified, though ſomewhat ſurprized, with the 
neligence, She ſaid, with a cheerful, and even a 
lming countenance, that ſhe did not think the queen 
her lifter, would have conſented to her death, or have 
XcCted the ſentence againſt her perſon, not ſubject to 
te laws and juriſdiction of England. © But as ſuch is 
her will,“ faid ſhe, „“ death, which puts an end to all 
my mieries, {hall be to me moſt welcome; nor can I 
exeem that oul worthy the felicities of Heaven, which 
cannot npport the body under the horrors of the laſt 
Page to theſe bliſsful manſions.” She then requeſted 
© 190 noblemen, that they would permit ſome of her 
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he 2 uovilling or unable to puniſh this diſobedience, 
hs uy giving the preachers an opportunity of amend- 
Ad for his u. N a new day when prayers ſhould be 
"ar hx F rz and that he might at leaſt ſecure himſelt 
ASt. Jade in his own preſence, he deſired the arehbiſhop 

„ares to officiate before him. In order to diſappoint 
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James called to him from his ſeat, and told 
place was deſtined for another; yet ſince 
would obey the charge given, and remem- 

vice” The 3 prayers, he might proceed to divine fer- 

Spirit of 8 replied, « That he would do as the 

inructeg Ta ould direct him.“ This anſwer ſufficiently 

Fe LN in his purpoſe; and he commanded him to 
ain of on 5 As Couper ſeemed not diſpoſed to obey, the 
bick ce guard went to pull him from his place; upon 
gang man Cried aloud, 4 That this day would be a 
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ſervants, and particularly her confeſſor, to attend her: 
but they told her, that compliance with this laſt demand 
was Contrary to their conſcience, and that Dr. Fletcher, 
dean of Peterborough, a man of great learning, ſhould 
be preſent to inſtruct her in the principles of true reli- 
gion; her refuſal to have any conference with this divine 
inflamed the zeal of the earl of Kent; and he plainly 
told her, that her death would be the life of their reli- 
gion; as, on the contrary, her life would have been the 
death of it. Mention being made of Babington, ſhe 
conſtantly denied his conſpiacy to have been at all 
known to her; and the revenge of her wrongs ſhe re- 
ſigned into the hands of the Almighty, WI. n the earls 
had left her, ſhe ordered ſupper to be haſtened, that 
ſhe might have the more leiſure after it, to finiſh the 
iew affairs which remained to her in this world, and to 
prepare for her paſſage to another. It was neceſſary for 
her, ſhe faid, to take ſome ſuſtenance, leſt a faiiure of 
her bodily ftrength ſhould depreſs her ſpirits on the 
morrow, and leſt her behaviour ſhould thereby betray a 
weakneſs unworthy of herſelf. She ſupped ſparingly, 
as her manner ulually was; and her wonted cheerfulnefs 
did not even deſert her on this occaſion. She comforted 
her ſervants under the affliction which overwhelmed 
them, and which it was too violent for them to conceal 
from her. Turning to Burgoin, ker phyſician, the 
aſked him, Whether he did not remark the great and 
invincible force of truth ? «© They pretended,” tad ine, 
«that I muſt die becauſe I conſpired »gain{t their 
queen's life: but the carl of Kent avowed, that there 
was no other cauſe of my death, than the ar prehenſions, 
which, if 1 ſhould live, they entertain for their religion. 
My conftancy in the faith is my real crime: the reit is 
only a colour, invented by intereſted and deſigning 
men.” Towards the end of ſupper, the called in all 
her ſervants, and drank to them : they pledge her, in 
order, on their knees; and craved her pardon tor any 
paſt negle& of their duty: ſhe deigned, in return, to 
aſk their pardon for her offences towards them; and a 
plentiful effuſion of tears attended this folemn farewel, 
and exchange of mutual forgiveneſs. Mary's care of 
her ſervants was the ſole remaining affair which em- 
ployed her concern. She peruſed her will, in which 
ſhe had provided for them by legacies : ſhe ordered the 
inventory of her goods, cloaths, and jewels to be 
brought her ; and ſhe wrote down the names of thoſe to 
whom ſhe bequeathed each particular: to ſome ſhe 
diſtributed money with her own hands ; and ſhe adapted 
the recompence to their different degrees of rank and 
merit. She wrote alſo letters of recommendation for 
her ſervants to the Frenclf king, and to her couſin the 
duke of Guiſe, whom ſhe made the chief executor of 
her teſtament. At her wonted time ſhe went to bed; 
ept ſome hours; and then riſing, ſpent the-reit of the 
night in prayers. Having foreſeen the diticulty of ex- 
erciling the rites of her religion, ſhe had had the precau- 
tion to obtain a conſecrated hoſt from the hands of pope 
Pius; and ſhe had reſerved the uſe of it for this laſt 
period of her life. By this expedient ſhe ſupplied, as 
much as ſhe could, the want of a prieſt. and conteflor, 
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witneſs againſi © e king in the great day of the Lord; and he 
denounced a woe upon the inhabitants of Edinburgh for per- 
mitting him to be treated in that manner. The audience at 
firſt appeared deſirous to take part with him; but the ſermon 
of the prelate brought them over to a more dutiful and more 
humane diſpoſition. 

+ In order to alarm the vulgar, rumours were previouſly 


diſperſed that the Spaniſh fleet was arrived in Milford Haven 
that the Scots had made an irruption into England; that the 
duke of Guiſe was landed in Suflex with a ſtrong army; that 
the queen of Scots was eſcaped from priſon, and had raiſed an 
army, that the northern counties had begun an inſurrection; 
that there was a new conſpiracy on foot to aſſaſſinate the queen, 
and ſet the city of London on fire; nay, that the queen was 
actually aſſaſſinated. An attempt of this nature was even im- 
puted to L'Aubeſpine, the French ambaſſador; and that mi- 
niſter was obliged to leave the kingdom. 
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which was refuſed her. Towards the morning ſhe dreſſed 
herſelf in a rich habit of ſilk and velvet, the only one 
which ſhe had reſerved to herſelf. She told her maids, 
that ſhe would willingly have left them that dreſs rather 
than the plain garb which ſhe wore the day before ; but 
it was neceſſary for her to appear at the enſuing ſolemnity 
in a decent habit. Thomas Andrews, {ſheriff of the 
county, entered the room, and informed her that the 
hour was come, and that he muſt attend her to the 
place of execution. She replied, © "That ſhe was 
ready ;”” and bidding adieu to her ſervants, ſhe leaned 
on two of Sir Amias Paulet's guards, becauſe of an in- 
firmity in her limbs; and ſhe followed the ſheriff with 
a ſerene and compoſed countenance. In paſting through 
a hall adjoining to her chamber, ſhe was met by the 
earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, Sir Amias Paulet, Sir 
Drue Drury, and many other. gentlemen of diſtinction. 
Here ſhe alſo found Sir Andrew Melvil, her ſteward, 
who flung himſelf on his knees before her; and wring- 
ing his hands, cried aloud, “ Ah, Madam! unhappy 
me! what man was ever before the meſſenger of ſuch 
heavy tidings as I muſt carry, when I ſhall return to 
my native country, and ſhall report that I ſaw my gra- 
cious queen and miſtreſs beheaded in England?“ His 
tears prevented farther ſpeech ; and Mary too felt her- 
{elf moved more from ſympathy than affliction. © Ceaſe 
my good ſervant,” ſaid ſhe, * ceaſe to lament: thou 
haſt cauſe rather to rejoice than to mourn : for now 
ſhalt thou ſee the troubles of Mary Stuart receive their 
long-expected period and completion.“ © Know,” con- 
tinued ſhe, © good ſervant, that all the world at belt is 
vanity, and ſubject ſtill to more ſorrow than a whole 
ocean of tears is able to bewail. But I pray-thee, carry 
this meſſage from me, that I die a true woman to my 
religion, and unalterable in my affections to Scotland 
and to France, Heaven forgive them that have long 
deſired my end, and have thirited tor my blood as the 
hart panteth after the water brooks,” O God,” 
added ſhe, © thou that art the Author of Truth, and 
Truth itſelf, thou knoweſt the inmoſt receſſes of my 
heart: thou knoweſt that I was ever deſirous to preſerve 
an entire union between Scotland and England, and to 
obviate the ſource of all theſe fatal diſcords. But re- 
commend me, Melvil, to my ſon, and tell him, that 
notwithſtanding all my diſtreſſes, I have done nothing 
prejudicial to the ſtate and kingdom of Scotland.” 
After theſe words, reclining herſelt, with weeping eyes, 
and face bedewed with tears, ſhe kiſſed him. And 
ſo,” ſaid ſhe, „ good Melvil, farewel: once again, 
farewel, good Melvil; and grant the aſſiſtance of thy 
prayers for thy queen and miſtreſs.” She next turned 
to the noblemen who attended her, and made a petition 
in behalf of her ſervants, that they might be well 
treated, be allowed to enjoy the pre ſents which ſhe had 
made them, and be ſent ſafely into their own country. 
Having received a favourable anſwer, ſhe preferred an- 
other requeſt, that they might be permitted to attend 
her at her death: in order, faid ſhe, that their eyes 
may behold, and their hearts bear witneſs, how pa- 
tiently their queen and miſtreſs can ſubmit to her execu- 
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* Before the executioners performed their office, the dean 
of Peterborough ſtepped forth; and though the queen fre- 
quently told him that he needed not concern himſelf about her, 
that ſhe was ſettled in the ancient catholic aud Roman religion, 
and that the meant to lay down her lite in defence of that faith; 
he ſtil] thought it his duty to perſiſt in his lectures and exhor- 
tations, and to endeavour her converſion, The terms which 
hc employed were, under colour of pious inſtructions, cruel 
inſults on her unfortunate ſituation; and beſides their own ab- 
ſurdity, may be regarded as the moſt mortifying indignities to 
which ſhe had ever yet been expoſed. He told her, that the 
queen of England had on this occaſion ſhewn a tender care of 
her; and notwithſtanding the puniſhment juſtly to be inflicted 
on her for her manifold treſpaſſes, was determined to uſe ever 
expedient for ſaving her ſoul from that deſtruction with which 
it was ſo nearly threatened: that ſhe was now ſtanding upon 
the brink of eternity, and had no other means of eſcaping end- 
lels perdition, than by repenting her former wickedneſs, by 
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deſire, and told her, that they would be aun r 
ſpeeches and cries to diſturb both herſclf and te on 
tators: he was allo apprehenſive leſt they Bs 7% 
tile fome ſuperſtition not meet tor him to Hr 
as dipping their handkerchicts in her blogd: b. + 
was the inſtance which he made ule of, „ FR 5 
laid the qucen of Scots, “I will give my ve 
though it be but dead) that they ſhall not ines. 
blame in any ot the actions which you have 
But alas! poor touls ! it would be a great conſe 
them to bid their ] 
added the, © that your miltrels being a maiden at 
vould vouchſate in regard of womanhood, that | th | 4 
have ſome of my own people about me at my * 
| know that her majeſty hath not given you any * 
ſtrict command, but that you might grant me a requel 
of far greater courteſy, even though I were a y vita 
ot inferior rank to that which I bear.” Finding 5 
| : . . . . 8 933 
the carl of Kent perſiſted ſtill in his refuſal, her mige 
which had fortified itſelf againſt the terrors of death. 
was aficcted by this indignity, for which the was 501 
prepared, © 1 am couſin to your queen,” cricd ſhe, 
* and deſcended from the blood-royal of Henry VII. 
and a married queen of France, and an anvinred queen 
of Scotland.“ The commiſſoners, perceiving how in- 
vidious their obſtinacy would appear, conferred a little 
together, and agreed that ſhe might carry a few of her 
ſervants along with her. She made choice of four men 
and two maid-ſervants for that purpoſe. She then paſſd 
into another hall, where was erected the ſcaffold, covered 
with black; and ſhe ſaw, with an undiſmayed coun: 
nance, the executioners, and all the preparations 
death. The room was crowded with ſpectators ; an! 
no one was ſo ſteeled againſt all fentiments of humanity, 
as not to be moved when he reflected on her royal dig- 
nity, conſidered the ſurpriſing train of her misfortunes, 
beheld her mild but inflexible conſtancy, recalled cr 
amiable accompliſhments, or ſurveyed her beauties, 
which, though faded by years, and yet more by her. 
afflictions, ſtill diſcovered themſelves in this fatal mo- 
ment. Here the warrant for her execution was reac to 
her; and during this ceremony ſhe was ſilent, but 
ſhewed in her behaviour an indifference and unconcern, 
as if the buſineſs had in no wiſe regarded her“. 

Mary employed herſelf in private devotion from the 
office of the Virgin; and pronounced aloud ſome pet. 
tions in Engliſh, for the afflicted church, for an end of 
her own troubles, for her ſon, and for queen Elizabeth; 
and prayed God, that that princeſs might long prolpe!, 
and be employed in his ſervice. The carl of Kent cb. 
ſerving that in her devotions ſhe made frequent ule cl 
the crucifix, could not forbear reproving her attachment 
ta that popiſh trumpery as he termed it ; and he es- 
horted her to have Chriſt in her heart, not in her hand. 
She replied, with preſence of mind, that it was difrcus 
to hold ſuch an object in her hand, without feeling ber 
heart touched with ſome compunction. She now be⸗ 
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juſtifying the ſentence pronounced againft her, by 
ledging the queen's favours, and by exerting a true 
faith in Chriſt Jeſus : that the Scriptures were the only rule“ 
doctrine, the merits of Chriſt the only means of ſalvation; 3 
if ſhe ruſted in the inventions or eres of men, ihe mä 
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expect in an inſtant to fall into utter darkneſs, to © SA 
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where ſhall be weeping, howling, and gnaſhing of keel or 
the hand of death was upon her, the axe was laid to the lea 
the tree, the throne of the great Judge of Heaven was ; 
the book of her life was ſpread wide, and the particuar = 
tence and judgement was ready to be pronounced pon of 
and that it was now, during this important momcub * mut 
choice, either to riſe to the reſurrection ot lite, and 1525 

joyful ſalutation, « Come, ye bleſſed of my Father; © 1 fers 
the reſurrection of condemnation, replete with teu Wy 
guiſh; and to ſuffer that dreadful denunciation, * 52 0 25 55 
into everlaſting fire.“ MS. in the Advocate * Librarh, 

95 10, 11. Strype, vol. III. p. 385. Hume, cl. 3% AP! 
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1 che executioner alſo lent his hand to aſſiſt them. 
an 2 and ſaid, that ſhe was not accuſtomed to 
Che ee before ſo large a company, nor to be 
* = ny ſuch valets. Her ſervants ſccing her in this 
5 4 ready to lay her head upon the block, burſt 
ens and jamentations: ſhe turned about to them; 
e upon her lips, as a gn 0! impoſing filence 
pu jy and having given them her bleſſing, deſired 
.- 4" 9 ray or her. One of her maids, whom the 
N ee for that purpoſe, covered her eyes with a 
wy len e the laid herſelf down without any ſign of 


tion; and her head was ſevered from her 


ir ar trepida 
* ſtrokes by the exec toner. He inſtantly 
Lid it up to the ſpectators, ſtreaming with blood, and 
aorr-ted with the convulſions of death. The dean of 
Pererborough alone exclaimed, « So periſh all queen 
-l;-abeth's enemies!“ The carl of Kent alone replied, 
« Amen!” The attention of all the other ſpectators 
was fixed on the melancholy ſcene before them; and 
ꝛcal and flattery alike gave place to preſent pity and 
admiration of the expiring princeſs “. 

Thus periſhed, ſays Hume, in the forty-fifth year of 
her age, and nineteenth of her captivity in England, 
Mary, queen of Scots; a woman of great accompliſh- 
ments both of body and mind, natural as well as ac- 
ovired ; but unfortunate in her lite, and during one pe- 
nod, very unhappy in her conduct. The beauties of 
ker perſon, and graces of her air, combined to make 
ber the molt amiable of women; and the charms of her 
»ddrefs and converſation aided the impreſſion which her 
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fulncſs and fociety ; of a lofty ſpirit, conſtant, and even 


* — 


#* See Tebb, Strype, Camden, and Hume. 

Ang James her ſon, not long after coming to the crown 
of England, erected a magnificent tomb for her in the ſouth 
iſe of Henry VIIth's chavel, over a vault to which her body 
had been removed from the cathedral of Peterborough, where 
it had been firſt interred, It is raid in the form of a trium- 
phal arch, ſupported by eight Corinthian pillars, under which 
lies her portraiture in royal robes. The frieze is adorned with 


the top crowned with her atchicvements. On ſeveral tabla- 
tures of marble round the tomb are epitaphs in Latin, of which 
the following are tranſlations : 


ON THE SOUTH SIDE. 

Sacred to the memory of Mary Stuart, queen of Scot- 
and, and dowager of France, daughter and fole heireſs of 
James V. ing of Scotland, and grand-daugnter of Margaret, 
elle Caughter of Henry VII. by Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter 
* Edward IV. (kings of England) wife of Francis II. king of 
France, whilſt the lived certain and undoubted heireſs to the 
Crown f England, and mother of th moſt potent james, mo- 
mart? of Great-Britain. She was d-ſcended from a truly royal 
and moit ancient line, nearly allied by deſcent and conſangui- 
ys 21 the greateſt princes in Europe, and was abundantly 
WIN with the moſt excellent endowments of body and mind: 
but as all human affairs have their viciſſitudes, after a confine- 
_ vent of about twenty years, and having ſtruggled with reſolu— 
2 fortitude, (though ineftectuolly,) with the malignity 
we enn, the jealouſy of the fearful, and the ſnares of 
1 enemies, the was at length an unprecedented, unheard- 
Sample wn kings, brought to the block; where, with 
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Pt Of this world, triumphant in death, and fearleſs of 
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adaemer, recommending her ſoul to Chriſt her Saviour, 


5 2 a vo a and poſterity to her ſon James, and the 
mournf, - pad patience to all the ſpectators of ſo bloody and 
Mitte hs na. ſhe piouſly, patiently, and intrepidly ſub- 
tanitory ie.” a neck to the accurſed axe, and exchanged this 
Fat... te lor a bleſſed eternity in Heaven, on the 8th of 


n the year of our Lord, 1587. Aged forty-ſix.“ 


1 On Tas NorTH SIDE. 
a birth illuſtrious, or, if beauty's pride, 
\ Luiltleſs mind and faith ſevercly try'd, 
15 wiſdom, fortitude, a candid breaſt, 
16 10pe in him who comforts the diſtreſs'd ; 
e provity of heart, with patience mild 
' © dear injurious bonds, to be revil'd ; 


it Zoodneſs, majeſty, 4 lib'ral will 
( 


* Fane the wretched, and the poor to fill, 


8 ape blind Fortune's thunders, that alike 
: 40 
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the ar ns of the ſeveral marriages of the kings of Scotland, and 
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vehement, in her purpoſe, yet polite, gentle, and 
affable in her demeanour; ſhe ſetmed to partake only 
ſo much of the male virtues as to render her eſtimable, 
without relinquiſhing thoſe ſoft graces which compoſe 
the proper ornament of her ſex, In order to form a 
juſt idea of her character, we mult ſet aſide one part of 
her conduct, while ſhe abandoned herſelf to the guid- 
ance of a profligate man ; and muſt conſider theſe faults, 
whether we admit them to be imprudences or crimes, 
as the re ſult ot an inexphcable, though not uncommon, 
inconſtancy in the human mind, of the frailty of our 
nature, of the violence of pallion, and of the influence 
which ſituations, and ſometimes momentary incidents, 
have on perfons whoſe principles are not thoroughly 
confirmed by experience and rcftection. Enrazed by 
the ungrateful conduct of her huſband, ſeduced by the 
treacherous counſels of one in whom ſhe repoſed confi- 
dence, traniported by the violence of her own temper, 
which never lay ſufficiently under the guidance of diſ- 
cretion, ſhe was betrayed into actions which may with 
ſome difficulty be accounted for, but which admit of no 
apology, nor even of alleviation. Her numerous mis- 
fortunes, the ſolitude of her long and tedious captivity, 
and the perſecutions to which ſhe had been expoſed on 
account of her religion, had wrought her up to a de- 
gree of bigotry during her latter years; and fuch were 
the prevalent ſpirit and principles of the age, that it is 
the lets wonder if her zeul, her reſentment, and her in- 
tereſt uniting, induced her to c1ve conſent to a deſign 
which conſpirators actuated only by the irſt of theſe 
motives, had formed againſt the life of Elizabeth f. 
When Mary's execution was made known to Eliza- 
beth, ſhe affected the utmoſt ſurprize and indignation. 


—— — 
— — — 


Thou had'ſt not carly fall'n by being great, 
Nor thy ſad image ſeem'd to weep thy fate. 
Scotland by right, by marriage F rance was thine, 
To theſe well-founded hope did England join, 
By triple-right a triple-crown ſhe wears, 
But dim its luſtre to a crown of ſtars. 
Happy, too happy, if, the {torm allay'd, 
Tho' late the neighb'ring realm had her obey'd, 

Zut ſee ! ſhe falls to triumph in the grave; 
New vigour thence, and fruits, her branches have, 
Conquer'd ſhe conquers, tree tho? cloſe confin'd, 
Not dead though flain ; the Fates her chains unbind, 
So the prun'd vine ſhoots forth with fertile ſprays. 
And the cut gem reflects its purple rays : 

So genial ſeeds committed to the carth 

Riſe from the fruitful ſoil, a brighter birth. 

With blood, God's cov'nant with man was made, 
With blood, the Patriarchs his wrath allay'd, 
With blood, the firſt-born ſcap'd the general doom, 
Blood ſtain'd the land which now is her's become. 
Oh! ſtay thy vengeance Heay'n for mercy's fake ; 
That fatal day be ever mark'd with black: 

To murther kings abhorr'd for ever more, 

Nor Britain ſtain'd again with royal gore : 

Let the example perith with the blow, 

Accurs'd its author, and its actor too. 

Since in her better part ſhe triumph's ſtill, 

Dumb be her fate, and ſilent ev'ry ill. 

Such was her courſe as Heav'n thought fit to ſteer, 
She had her joys, ſhe knew her ſorrows here. 
Early to life the royal James ſhe gave, 

Whom ev'ry kinder pow'r in keeping have. 

By nuptials great, by birth ſtill greater known, 
| And greateſt in her iſſue, ſuch a ſon; 
Here Mary lies, of whom we ſighing ſing, 
The daughter, wife, and mother of a king. 
Grant Heav'n, that to the lateſt times her race, 
Their happy hours without a cloud may paſs.” 


“H. N. lamenting.” 


Over the cornice of this tomb at the head is part of the 2 iſt 
verſe of the 2d chapter of 1 Peter. 

« Chriſt alſo ſuffered for us, leaving us an example, that 
we ſhould follow his ſteps.” 


Over the cornice at the feet is the 234d verſe of the ſame 
chapter. 

« Who when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he 
ſuffered he threatened not; but committed himſelf to him that 
judgett righteoufly.“ 


8 or bad, on low and lotty, ſtrike ; 
0. XI. VII. 
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Her countenance changed, her ſpeech faultered ; for a 
long time her ſorrow was ſo deep that ſhe could not ex- 
preis it, but ſtood fixed like a ſtatue in filence and mute 
aſtoniſhment. After her grief was able to find vent, it 
burſt out into loud wailings and lamentations ; ſhe put 
herſelf in deep mourning for this deplorable event; and 
ſhe was ſeen perpetually bathed in tears, and fur- 
rounded only by her maids and women. None of her 
miniſters or counſellors dared to approach her ; or if any 
had ſuch temerity, ſhe chaſed them from her with the 
moſt violent expreſſions of rage and reſentment : they 
had all of them been guilty of an unpardonable crime, 
in putting to death her dear ſiſter and kiniwoman, con- 
trary to her fixed purpoſe, of which they were ſuffi- 
ciently appraiſed and acquainted. No ſooner was her 
ſorrow ſo much abated as to leave room for reflection, 
than ſhe wrote a letter of apology to the king of Scots, 
and ſent it by Sir Robert Cary, ſon of lord Hunſdon. 
She then told him, that ſhe wiſhed he knew, but not 
felt, the unutterable grief which ſhe experienced, on 
account of that lamentable accident, which without her 
knowledge, much leſs concurrence, had happened in 
England: that as her pen trembled when ſhe attempted 
to write it, ſhe found herſelf obliged to commit the re- 
lation of it to the meſſenger, her Kinſman ; who would 
likewiſe inform his majeſty of every circumſtance at- 
tending this diſmal and unlooked-for misfortune. And 
ſhe had alſo told him, that as no one loved him more 
dearly than herſelf, or bore a more anxious concern for 
his welfare ; ſhe hoped that he would conſider every one 
as his enemy who endeavoured, on account of the pre- 


ſent incident, to excite any animoſity between them. In 


order the better to appeaſe James, ſhe committed 
Daviſon to priſon, and ordered him to be tried in the 
ſtar-chamber for his miſdemeanor. The ſecretary was 
confounded ; and being ſenſible of the danger which 
mult attend his entering into a conteſt with the queen, 
he expreſſed penitence tor. his error, and ſubmitted very 
patiently to be railed at by thoſe very counſellors whote 
perſuaſion had induced him to incur the guilt, and who 
had promiſed to countenance and protect him. He 
vas condemned to imprifonment during the queen's 
pleaſure, and to pay a fine of ten thouſand pounds. He 
remained a long time in cuſtody ; and the fine, though 
it reduced him to beggary, was rigorouſly levied upon 
him. All the favour which he could obtain from the 
queen, was ſending him ſmall ſupplies from time to time 
to keep him from periſhing in neceſſity. 


Notwithſtanding the rigorous treatment of Daviſon, . 


Flizabeth's diſſimulation was ſo groſs, that it could de- 
ccive nobody who was not previouſly reſolved to be 
blinded; but as James's concern for his mother was 
certainly more ſincere and cordial, he diſcovered the 
higheſt reſentment, and refuled to admit Cary into his 
preſence. He recalled his ambaſſadors from England; 
and ſcemed to breathe nothing but war and vengeance. 
The ſtates of Scotland being aflembled, took part in his 
anger; and profeſſed that they were ready to ſpend their 
lives and fortunes in revenge of his mother's death, and 
in defence of his title to the crown of England. Many 


5 4 * = . * 8 * 
of his nobility inſtigated him to take arms : lord Sinclair, 


when the courtiers appeared in deep mourning, pre- 


ſented himſelf to the king arrayed in complete armour, 
and ſaid, that this was the proper mourning for the 
oucen. The catholics took the opportunity of exhort- 
ing James to make an allance with the king of Spain; 
to lay immediate claim to the crown of England, and to 
prevent the ruin which, from his mother's example, he 
might conclude would certainly, if Elizabeth's power 
prevailed, overwhelm his perſon and his kingdom. The 
queen was ſenſible of the danger attending theſe counſels ; 
and after allowing James ſome decent interval to vent 
his grief and anger, ſhe employed her emiſſaries to pa- 
City him, and to ſet before him every motive of hope or 
fear which might induce him to live in amity with her. 
But while Elizabeth enſured tranquillity from the at- 
tempts of her neareſt neighbour, ſhe was not negligent 


- of moxe diltant dangers. Hearing that Philip, though 
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„ Buck's Memoirs, vol. 1. p. 37. 


he ſeemed to difſemble the daily inſuſt 
which he received from the Engliſh, 
paring a great navy to attack her ; ſhe ſent Sir "Lars 
Drake with a fleet to intercept his ſupplies, t 28 b 
his coaſt, and to deſtroy his ſhipping. Des P20 | 
out four capital ſhips of the queen's, and wr k 
great and ſmall, with which the London merchan;, ; 1 
hopes of tharing in the plunder, had ſupplied h. 8 ˖ 
Having learned from the two Dutch ſhips, which lr 
met with in his paſſage, that a Spanith fee: 105 
laden, was lying at Cadiz, ready to ſet fail for ihe 
the rendezvous of the intended Armada ; he den ho 
courſe to the former harbour, and boldly, as wel i 
fortunately, made an attack on the enemy. He obliged 
ſix gallies, which made head againſt him, to take het 
under the forts; he burned about a hundred veſſels 
laden with ammunition and nayal ſtores ; and dftroye 
a great ſhip of the marquis of Santa Croce. Thee 
he ſet fail for Cape St. Vincent, and took by aſſaulr the 
caſtle ſituated on that promontory, with three other H. 
treſſes. He next inſulted Liſbon ; and finding that the 
merchants, who had engaged entirely in expetation of 
Profit, were diſcontented at theſe military enterprizes 
he ſet fail for Terceras, with an intention of lying * 
wait for a rich carrack which was expected in thoſe 
parts. He was ſo fortunate as to meet with his prize; 
and by this ſhort expedition in which the public bore h 
ſmall a ſhare, the adventurers were encouraged to at- 
tempt farther enterpriles ; the Engliſh ſeamen learned 
to deſpite the great unwicldy ſhips of the encmy, the 
naval preparations of Spain were deſtroyed, the intended 
expedition againſt England was retarded a twelvemonth, 
and the queen thereby had leiſure to take more ſecure 
meaſures againſt that formidable invaſion. 
This year Thomas Cavendiſh, a gentleman of De- 
vonſhire, who had diſſipated a good eſtate by living at 
court, being reſolved to repair his fortune at the expence 
of the Spaniards, fitted out three ſhips at Plymouth, 
one of a hundred and twenty tons, another of {ixry, and 
a third of forty ; and with theſe ſmall veſlels he ven- 
tured into the South Sea, and committed great depre- 
dations on the Spaniards, He took nineteen velicls 
ſome of which were richly laden ; and returning by the 
Cape of Good Hope, he came to London, and entered 
the river in a kind of triumph. His. mariners and fol- 
diers were clothed in ſilk, his ſails were of damaſk, iy 
top- ſail cloth of gold; and his prizes were eſteemed tis 
richeſt that ever had been brought into England“. 
During this campaign the land enterprizes of tit 
Engliſh were not very advantageous to the nation. The 
important place of Deventer was entruſted by Leiceſer 
to William Stanley, with a garriſon of twelve hundred 
Engliſh; and this gentleman, being a catholic, ws 
alarmed at the diſcovery of Babington's contpiracy, and 
became apprehenſive leſt every one of his religion ſhould 
thenceforth be treated with diſtruſt in England. He 
entered into a correſpondence with the Spaniards, be- 
trayed the city to them for a ſum of money, and cr. 
gaged the whole garriſon to deſert with him to the Spa- 
niſh ſervice, Roland York, who commanded 2 i? 
near Zutphen, imitated his example; and the Hola. 
ST > . 2 U 1 
ders, formerly diſuſted with Leiceſter, and fulpic dals 
of che Engliſh, loudly complained againſt the improve 
dence, if not the treachery, of his acminiſtration- Son 
after he himſelf arrived in the Low Countries; but nn 
conduct was no wiſe calculated to remove the ſu[p1cion$ 
which they had entertained againſt him. Ihe proce , 
Parma having belieged Sluys, Leiceſter ane 
relieve the place, firſt by fea, then by land; but 5 
in both enterprizes; and as he aſcribed his bad 1 
to the ill behaviour of the Hollanders, tney Were bo 
free in reflections upon his conduct. The _ 4 his 
tween them became wider every day : they {lgntc : 
. 2 25 5 as glected his CO 
authority, oppoſed his meaſures, and negie! began lo 
ſels; and the jealouly cntertained againſt him A : 
extend towards the queen herſelf. That Frier = 
made ſome advances towards a Peace with Spam! 


. E OP : ro, 4 village 2 
progteſs had been opened at Bourboutg, Grayeliae 


and injuries 
was ſecretly 
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but the two _— had no A idea, than 
c other way of negoclation. 
that of — te of — alliance with the 
abe therefore was reſolved to give them entire 
. by recalling Leiceſter, and ordering him to 
ſatisfact10 * r Maurice, ſon of the late prince 
rel!gh us * -outh of twenty years of age, was elected 
1 " ernor it his place; and Peregrine, lord 
3 zointed by the queen commander of 
Willoughby, Was apf | x e ea 5” 
neliſh forces: but the faction which Leiceſter left 
ok him much embarraſſed theſe generals. As ſoon 
eh received intelligence of theſe diſorders, ſhe 
"dreſſed them ; and obliged all the partizans of England 
to fall into unanimity with prince Maurice. 

This year Sir Thomas Bromley, lord chancellor, 
Hed, and was ſucceeded by Sir Chriſtopher Hatton in 
that important office. 1 hough he had never followed 
the profeſſion of the law, he behaved in a manner not 
unworthy of that high ſtation : his good natural capacity 
ſupplied the place of experience and ſtudy; and his de- 
eons were not found deficient either in point of equity 
or judgement. 
lu 1c88 the intrigues and cabals of the court were 
Fleiced by the accounts which were brought from all 
orcs, of the vaſt preparations made by the Spaniards 
{he invalion of England, and for the entire conqueſt 
of that kingdom. Philip, though he had not yet de- 
dared war, on account of the hoſtilities which Elizabeth 
every where committed upon him, had long harboured 
a ſecret and violent deſire of revenge againſt her. His 
ambition, and the hopes of extending his empire, were 
much encouraged by the proſperous {tate of his affairs z. 
by the conqueſt of Portugal, the acquiſition of the Eaſt 
Indian commerce and ſettlements, and the yearly im- 
portation of vaſt treaſures from America. The point 
on wich he reſted his higheſt glory was to ſupport what 
he eſteemed orthodoxy, and exterminate hereſy; and as 
the power and credit of Elizabeth were the chief bul- 
wark of the proteſtants, he hoped, if he could ſubdue 
that princeſs, to acquire the eternal renown of re-uniting 
the whole Chriſtian world in the catholic communion. 
Above all, his indignation againſt his revolted ſubjects 
in the Netherlands inſtigated him to attack the Engliſh, 
who had encouraged that inſurrection, and who, by their 
vicinity, were ſo well enabled to ſupport the Hollanders, 
that he could never hope to reduce theſe rebels while 
the power of that kingdom remained entire. It was 
hoped that the catholics, in which England {till abound- 
ed, would be ready to join any invader who thould free 
them from thoſe perſecutions under which they laboured, 
and ſhould revenge the death of the queen of Scots, on 
whom they had fixed all their affections. The fate of 
England muſt be decided in one battle at ſea, and an- 
other at land. Beſides the acquiſition of ſo great a 
ngdom, ſucceſs againſt England enſured the imme- 
Clate lubjection of the Hollanders, who, attacked on 
every hand, and deprived of all ſupport, mult yield their 

born necks to that yoke which they had fo long re- 
med. Thele hopes and motives engaged Philip to 
Undertake this hazardous enterprize ; and though the 
Fance, now created by the pope duke of Parma, op- 
poled the attempt, it was determined by the catholic 
82 to proceed immediately to the execution of 
ditous project. During ſome time he had been 
9 preparations; but as ſoon as the reſolu- 
a 3 every part of his vaſt empire re- 
nter, 5 ang noiſe of armaments, and all his mi- 
_ Are = and admirals, were employed in for- 
offer ef en. The marquis of Santa Croce, a 
ue * great reputation and experience, was de- 
8 urea, the fleet; and by his counſels were 
Sicily qupments conducted. In all the ports of 
Naples, Spain, and Portugal, artizans were 
„ y 
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_ A — failors in England amounted at that time to about 

in gener ng men. The ſiege of the Engliſh ſhipping was 
v lull, that except a few of the queen's ſhips of 
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employed in building veſſels of uncommon ſize and 

force; naval ſtores were bought at a great expence; 

proviſions amaſſed ; armies levied and quartered in the 

maritime towns of Spain; and plans were laid for fitting 

out ſuch a fleet and embarkation as had never before 

had its equal in Europe. The military preparations in 

Flanders were no leſs formidable. Troops from all 

quarters were every moment aſſembling to reinforce the 

duke of Parma. Capizuchi and Spinelli conducted 

forces from Italy : the marquis of Borgaut, a prince of 

the houſe of Auſtria, levied troops in Germany: the 

Walloon and Burgundian regiments were completed or 

augmented : the Spaniſh infantry was ſupplied with re- 

cruits; and an ariny of thirty-tour thouſand men was 

aſſembled in the Netherlands, and kept in readineſs to 

be tranſported into England. The duke of Parma em- 

ployed all the carpenters whom he could procure, either 

in Flanders or in Lower Germany, and the coaſts of the 

Baltic; and he built at Dunkirk, and Newport, but 

eſpecially at Antwerp, a great number of boats and flat- 

bottomed veſſels, ior the tranſporting of his infantry and 

cavalry. The moſt renowned nobility and princes of 
Italy and Spain, were ambitious of ſharing in the honour 

of this great enterprize. Don Amadæus, of Savoy, 

don John, of Medicis, Veſpaſian Gongaga, duke of 
Sabionetta, and the duke of Paſtrana, haſtencd to join 

the army under the duke of Parma. Abour two thou- 

land volunteers in Spain, many of them men of family, 

had enliſted in the ſervice. No doubts were entertained, 

but ſuch vaſt preparations, conducted by officers of 
ſuch conſummate fkill, mult finally be ſucceſsful. And 

the Spaniards, oftentatious of their power, and elated 
with vain hopes, had already denominated their navy, 

The InvinciBLE ARMADA. 

The queen judging that this vaſt armament was in- 
tended to be employed againſt England, made pre para 
tions for reſiſtance; nor was ſhe. diſmayed with that 
power by which all Europe apprehended ihe muſt of 
neceſſity be overwhelmed. Her force indeed ſcems 
very unequal to reſiſt ſo potent an enemy“. The royal 
navy conſiſted only of twenty-eight fail, many of which 
were of {mall ſize; none of them exceeded the bulk of 
our largeſt frigates, and moſt of them deſerved rather 
the name of pinnaces than of ſhips. The only advan- 
tage of the Englith fleet conſiſted in the dexterity and 
courage of the ſeamen, who, being accuſtomed t0 fail 
in tempeſtuous ſeas, and expoſe themſclves to all dan- 
gers, as much exceeded in this particular the Spaniſh 
mariners, as their veſſels were interior in {ze and force 
to thoſe of that nation. All the cominercial towns of 
England were required to furniſh ſhips for reinforcing 
this {mall navy; and they diſcovered on the pretent oc- 
caſion great alacrity in defending their liberty and reli- 
gion againſt thoſe imminent perils with which they were 
inenaced. The citizens of London, inſtead of fiſteen 
veſſels, which they were commanded to equip, volun- 
tarily fitted out double the number. The gentry and 
nobility hired, armed, and manned, forty-three ſhips 
at their own charge; and all the loans of money 
which the queen demanded were frankly granted by the 
perſons applied to. Lord Howard of Effingham, a 
man of courage and capacity, was admiral, and took 
on him the command of the navy: Drake, Hawkins, 
and Frobilher, the moſt renowned ſeamen in Europe, 
ſerved under him. The principal fleet was ſtationed at 
Plymouth. A ſmaller ſquadron, conſiſting of forty 
vellels, Engliſh and Flemiſh, was commanded by lord 
Seymour, ſecond fon of protector Somerſet ; and lay 
off Dunkirk, in order to intercept the duke of Parma. 
The land forces of England, compared to thoſc of 
Spain, poſſeſſed contrary qualities to its naval power : 
they were more numerous than the enemy, but much 
inferior in diſcipline, reputation, and experience, An 
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war, there were not four veſſels belonging the merchants 
which exceeded four hundred tons. 
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army of twenty thouſand men was diſpoſed in different | 
bodics along the ſouth coaſt; and orders were given 
them, it rhey could not prevent the landing of the Spa- 
niards, to retire back wars, to waſte the country around, 
and to wait for reinforcement from the neeighbouring 
counties, before they approached the enemy. A body 
of twenty-two thouſand toot, and a thouſand horſe, un- 
der the command of the earl of Leiceſter, was ſtationed 
at Tilbury, in order to defend the capital. The prin- 
cipal army conſiſted of thirty-four thouſand foot, and 
two thouſand horſe, and was commanded by lord 
Hunſdon. Theſe forces were reſerved for guarding the 
queen's perſon, and were appointed to march whither- 
ſoever the enemy ſhould appear. 

Undiſmayed by the preſent dangers, the queen ani- 
mated her people to a ſteady reſiſtance, and employed 
every reſource which either her domeſtic ſituation or 
her foreign alliances could afford her. She {ſent Sir 
Robert Sidney into Scotland ; and exhorted the king to 
remain attached to her, and to conſider the danger 
which at preſent menaced his ſovereignty no leſs than 
her own, from the ambition of the Spaniſh tyrant : the 
ambaſſador found James well diſpoſed to cultivate a 
union with England, and that prince kept himſelf pre- 
pared to march with the force of his whole kingdom to 
the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth. Her authority with the king 
of Denmark, and the tie of their common religion, en- 
gaged this monarch, upon her application, to ſeize a 
ſquadron of ſhips which Philip had bought or hired in 
the Daniſh harbours: the Hanſe Towns, though not at 
that time on good terms with Elizabeth, were induced 
by the ſame motive to retard ſo long the equipment of 
ſome veſſels in their ports, that they became uſeleſs to 
the purpoſe of invading England. All the proteſtants 
throughout Europe regarded this enterprize as the criti- 
cal event, which was to decide for ever the fate of their 
religion: in order to inſpire the Engliſh with hatred to 
the religion of the church of Rome, they were reminded 
of their former danger from the tyranny of Spain : all 
the barbarities exerciſed by Mary againſt the proteſtants, 
were aſcribed to the countels of that bigoted and impe- 
rious nation: the bloody maſſacres in the Indies, the 
unrelenting executions in the Low Countries, the horrid 
cruelties and iniquities of the inquiſition, were ſet before 
men's eyes: a liſt and deſcription was publiſhed, and 
pictures diſperſed, of the ſcveral inſtruments of torture 
with which, it was pretended, the Spaniſh Armada was 
loaded: and every artifice, as well as reaſon, was em- 
ployed to animate the people to a rigorous defence of 


their religion, their laws, and their liberties: but while 


the queen, in this critical emergence, rouſed the ani- 
moſity of the nation againſt popery, ſhe treated the par- 
tizans of that ſect with moderation, and gave not way 
to an undiſtinguiſhing fury againſt them. Though ſhe 
knew that Sixtus Quintus, the preſent pope, famous for 
his capacity and his tyranny, had fulminated a new bull 
of excommunication againſt her, had depoſed her, had 
abſolved her ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance, had 
publiſhed a cruſade againſt England, and had granted 
plenary indulgences to every one engaged in the preſent 
invaſion; ſhe would not believe that all her catholic ſub- 
jects could be ſo blinded, as to ſacrifice to bigotry their 
duty to their ſovereign, and the liberty and indepen- 
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* The queen's ſpeech in the camp of Pilbury was in theſe 
words: „My loving people, we have been perſuaded by ſome, 


that are careful of our ſafety, to take heed how we commit our- 


ſelves to armed multitudes, for fear of treachery ; but aſſure 
you, I do not delire to live to diſtruſt my faitaful and loving 
people, Let tyrants fear: I have always ſo behaved myſelt, 
that, under God, I have placed my chiefeſt ſtrength and ſafe- 
guard in the loyal hearts and good-will of my ſubjects. And 
therefore I am come amongſt you at this time, not as for my 
recreation or ſport, but being reſolved, in the midſt and heat 
of the battle, to live or die amongſt you all; to lay down, for 
my God, and for my kingdom, and for my people, my honour 
and my blood, even in the duſt, I know I have but the body 
of 4 weak and teeble woman, but I have the heart of a king, 


3 


| kingdom, and of my pcopie,” 


dence of their native country. She rete 
counſels, by which ſhe was urged to {ce 
diſpatching the leader of that party: {lie v 
confine any conſiderable number of them 
tholics, ſenſible of this good ufage, generally exrron 

great zeal for the public ſervice. Some gentlemen, a 
that fect, conſcious that they could not ultly ene 2 
truſt or authority, entered themſelves as ve 
the fleet or army: ſome equipped ſhips at thei; 


Olene 


Cted all v 
Pretence; far 

Ould not ever 

and the cg. 


volunteers 


in 
charge, and gave the command of them to Proteſ 

others were active in animating their tenants, and 
ſals, and neighbours, to the deterice of their country. 
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It invader 
The more to excite the martial ſpirit of the e ; 
queen appeared on horſeback in the camp at N 
and riding through the lines, diſcovered a cheerfi| and 
animated countenance, exhorted the ſoldiers to remem. 
ber their duty to their country and their religion, and 
profeſſed her intention, though a woman, to Jead the. 
herſelf into the field againſt the enemy, and rat! 
periſh in battle, than ſurvive the ruin and ſlavery 
people . By this ſpirited behaviour the revived the 
tenderneſs and admiration of the ſoldiery: an attach. 
ment to her perſon became a kind of enthuſialin amon? 
them; and they aſked one another, Whether it were 
poſſible that Engliſhmen could abandon tis olorians 
cauſe ; could diſplay leſs forticude than apycared in d 
female ſex, or could ever, by any dangers, be induced 
to relinquiſh the defence of cheir heruic princeſs ? 
The grand Spaniſh Armada was ready in the beoin. 
ning of May, but the moment it wes preparing to lil 
the marquis of Santa Croce, the admiral, was ſcized 
with a fever, of which he ſoon after died. The vice- 
admiral, the duke of Paliano, by a ſtrange concurrence 
of accidents, at the very ſame time ſuffered a finilar 
fate; and the king appointed for admiral the duke of 
Medina Sidonia, a nobleman of great family, but uney- 
perienced in ſea affairs. Alcarede was appointed 
vice-admiral. His misfortune, be des the loſs of 10 
great an officer as Santa Croce, retarded the failing of 
the Armada, and gave the Engliſh more time for their 
preparations to oppoſe them. At Jail, the Spaniſh feet, 
full of hopes and alacrity, ſet fail from Lithon on the 
29th of May; but next day met with a violent tempelt, 
which ſcattered the ſhips, ſunk ſome of che ſmalleſt, and 
forced the reſt to take ſhelter in the Groine, where tie) 
waited till they could be refitted. When news of tus 
event was carried to England, the queen concluded that 
the deſign of an invaſion was diſappointed for ts fut. 
mer; and being always ready to lay hold on every Pre- 
tence for ſaving money, ſhe made Walſingham write tf 
the admiral, directing him to lay up ſome of the Jarger 
ſhips, and to diſcharge the ſeamen ; but lord Effingham, 
who was not fo ſanguine in his hopes, uſcd the ireeava 
to diſobey theſe orders; and he begged leave to feln 
all the ſhips in ſervice, though it ſhould be at his OWN 
expence. He took advantage of a north win, 3h 
failed towards the coaſt of Spain with an intention 0 
attacking the enemy in their harbours ; but te 
changing to the ſouth, he became apprehenfive let e's 
might have ſet fail, and by paſſing hin at fea, vate 
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and a king of England too; and think foul ſcorn thi! rs 
Spain, or any prince of Europe, ſhould dare to ita 70 : 
ders of my realms : to which, rather than any —_— 1 
grow by me, I myſclf will take up arms; | myſeli 255 EXD 
general, judge, and rei arder of every one of your * have 
the field. I know already, by your forwardnefs thats * 
deſerved rewards and crowns; and we do allure ln dee meal 
word of a prince, they ſhall be duly paid YOU. | of # whom 
time my lieutenant-general ſhall be wm wy ſtea: dg peeck; 
never prince commanded a more noble and rr ou Cf 
not doubting by your obedience to my 8 mall bort; 


* „ 2 | * 0 4 , 
cord in the camp, and your valour mn the field, Wen of m 


England. 
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have a famous victory over thote enennes “7 
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nom expoſed by the abſence of the fleet. He 
therefore, wich the utmoſt expedition to Ply- 
25 lay at inchor in a h. it harbour. Grabs mul e: 


TEE 


- enterprize : 
f Spain s plan was, 5 the Armada ſhould 
ſt oppoſite to ] Jun Kirke and Newport ; and 
away all Englih or Flemiſh velicls, which 
the ron „ ſhould join themſelves with 
irma, ſhould thence make ſail to the 
ing landed the whole Spanish army, 
e blow the entire conqueſt of Eng- 
tion of this ſcheme, Philip gave orders 
Medina, that in paſſing along the Chan- 
ful as near the Coalt of 1 rance as he could 
Ic by this policy avoid meeting 
with the Engl h Heek; ind Kt eping in view the main 
enter rie, thould r.eglect all ſmaller ſucceſſes, which 
might prove an Ob! {AC le „or even inte rpoſe a delay, to 
the acquiſition of kingdom. Alter the Armada was 
under fail, they too a fiſherman, who informed them, 
that the E. ih admiral- had = 11 lately at ſea, had 
heard of the em pelt which ſcattered the Armada, and 
retired back into P lymouth, and no longer exp cctin ig 
an invalion this ſeaſon, had laid up his Ft ups, and di- 
charged mo ſt of che ſcamen. From this taile intelh- 
gence the duke of Medina conceived the great facility 
of attacking and deſtroying the Engliſh a ups in har- 
bo ur; 2 and he was tempted by the prof] ect of fo deciſive 
an advantage to break | his or ders, and make fail directly 
for Plymouth : a reſolution which proved the ſaſety of 
England, The Lizard was the firit land made by the 
Armada, about ſun- ſet on the 19th of July: and as the 
Spaniard. took it for the Ram-Head, near Plymouth, 
they bore out to ſca with an intention of returning next 
Gay, and attack ing the Engliſn navy. They were de- 
{cried by Fleming, a Scottiſh pirate, who was roving 
in thoſe ſeas, and who immediately ſet tail to inform the 
Engliſh admiral of their app roach. E fingh am had juſt 
time to get out o, port, when he faw the Spaniſh Ar- 
mada coming full ſail towards him, Cilp zofed in the form 
of a creſcent, and ſtretching the diſtance of ſeven miles 
from the extren:ity of one diviſion to that of the other. 
Effingham gave orders not to come to cloſe fight with 
the Spaniards, where the ſize of the thips, he ſuſpected, 
and the numbers of the ſoldicrs, would be a difadvans- 
tage to the Engliſh; but to cannonade them at a diſ- 
ance, and to wait the opportunity v which winds, currents, 
vr various accidents, might ailord him, of intercepting 
ſome ſcattered veNels of the enemy. Nor was it long 
before the event anſwered expectation. A great ſhip of 
Biſcay, on board of e Was a conſiderable part of 
the Spaniſh money, took fire by accident; and while 
Ak wii Tee: oployed in extinguiſhing the flames, ſhe 
fell behind the reſt of the Armada: the re at galleon of 
Andaluſia was Pods ned by the {pringing of her maſt : 
and boch thele veflels were taken, alter ſome reſiſtance, 
by Sir Francis Drake. As the Armada advanced up 
the En: gliſn hung upon its rear, and ſtill 
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e ot the Spaniards, der added courage to the 
ohn: ey 1 
Stun; and 725 latter ſoon found, that even in cloſe 
Hght the ſize. « 
8 2 Spanish ſhips was no advantage to 


. len 'Oh all expoſed them the more to the re 
ai 5 voy, 7; while their Cannon, placed too high, mot 
1 of the F. nolth. The alarm having now 

e Coat of Eng land, the nobility and gentry 
* with their veſſels from every har bour, and 
2 admiral. The earls of Oxford, North- 


and Cumberland, Sir Thomas Ceci), 


ay ined 0 
TRnioreed | 
Unberiany 
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Wy 
he fleet conſiſted of a hundred and thirty veſlels, of 
a hundred were galleons, and were of greater flze 
4 0, before uſed in E urope. It carried on board nine- 
wund 2 two hundred, aud ninety— ive ſoldiers; eight 


„ ur hun nk and hſty- -l1x mariuers; two chouland, 
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Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, Thomas V av2- 


* 
er, S homas Gerrard, and Sir Charles RiDunt, with 
many others, di ir wiſhed theinſelves by this cenerous 
and diſintereſted ſervice of their country. 4 clit 
leet, after Be SER tote tips, au 0 4 
hundred and forty fail. The Armala lad nov reached 
Calais, and catt anchor before that place; expectation 
that the duke of Par Na, who had g:rtcn in if ce of 
their approach, would put to ſea and ſoin uus torces to 
then The} 1 nglich adm ira practiſed here a eceStul 
ſtratagem upon the Spamar Lie took ciglit of his 
{m: ller hips, and illing them wich all combulubie ma- 
terials, ſent them one after another into the rick of the 


enemy. The Spaniards e that chey weile fre- 
ſhips of the ſame contrivance witli a ſungus velit waich 
had lately done ſo much exec tia in the 8 
Antwerp ; 
took to flig 8 4 f | 
tion. The Engl lich feu upon them next morning while 
in confuſion; — beſides doing £reat damage to other 
ſhips, they took. Or deitroyed about cwelve of tlie 
enemy. 

It was now become apparent, that the intention for 
which theſe preparations were made by the Spaniards, 
was entirely fruſtrated. "The veilels provided by the 
duke of Parma were made for tranlporcn;s oliers, not 
for hehting ; and that general, when urged to leave the 
harbour, politively refuled to expoſe his flour iſhiing army 
to ſuch apparent hazard; while che Englith not only 
were able to Keep the ſea, but ſeemed even to tr umph 
over their enemy. The 85. aniih adaural found, in 
many rencontres, that while he loft 15 confiderable-a 
part of his own navy, he had deftroyed only one mall 
vellel of die Engliin; an i he fo, etaw, that by continu- 
ing ſo unequai 3 combat, he mult dra inevitable de- 
ſtruction on all the remainder. He prepared therefore 
to return homewards; but as the wind was contrary to 
his paſſage through the Channel, he "reſolved to fall 
northwards, and, waking che tour of the ſta und, reach 
the Spanith harbours by the ocean. The Engn ly Hect 
followed him during ſome tine; and he not their am- 
munition fallen ſhort, by the 11: gligence of tie offices in 
ſupplying them, they had obliged the witoic ATMaca to 
ſurrender at 11216 a A 3 at tempeſt, bene ver, 
overtook the Armada after 1: 5 fied the Virxacys : the 
ſhips had already loſt their anchors, and were obliged to 
keep to ſea: the mariners, unaccuſtomad to. ſuch hard- 
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ut v ich the oreatelt dilcrder and precipita 
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ſhips, and not able to govern juch mene velicls, 


yielded to the fury of the ftorm, and allowed their ſhips 
to drive either on the weſtern ifles of Scotland, or on the 
coaſt of Ireland, where they were miſcrably wrecked, 
Not half of the navy returned to Spain; and the ſeamen 
as well as loldiers who remained, were fo overcome 
with haraſiups and ſatiguc, and 1o diſpi rcd by their 
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dilcomfiture, that they {illed ail Spain wich accounts of 
the deiperate valour of the En 85 ah, and of the tem- 
peſtuous violence of that ocean which encompaiics their 
iſlands, 

Such, ſays Hume, was the miſerable and diſhonour- 
able concluſion of an enterprize which had Deen prepa- 
ring for three years, which had exhaulted the revenue 
and force of Spain, and which had long filled all Europe 
with anxiety or exptctatiun. Philip, who was a tlave 
to his ambition, but had an entire command over his 
countenance, no ſooner heard of the mortifying event 
winch blaſted all his hopes, than he feil on his Knees, 
and rendering thanks tor that gracious «ipcnation of 
Providence, expreſſed his joy that the calamity was not 
greater, The Spanish prieſts, who had to often bleit 
this holy Cruſade, and foretold its. inſallible taccels, 
were ſomewhat at a lois to account lor the victory gained 


and cizhty-cight galley ſlaves; and two thouſand, tix hundred, 
ahd thirty great pieces of brats Orananc „ It Wis wictualled for 
ſix months ; aud was attended by tw. aty ice ups, called 
caravals, and ten ſalves, with lix ours a-hlege- 
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over the catholic monarch by excommunicated heretics, 
and an execrable uſurper: but th: v at lait diicovered, 
that all the calamines of the Spaniard 
from their allowing the 
them. | 
On the 4th of February, 1589, after the defeat . 
diſperſion of the Spaniſu Armada, the queen ſumm 
a new paͤrliament; and received from them a ſupply of 
two ſublidies in tour years, 
Some me *mbers objected to this heavy charge, on ac-— 
count of the great burthen of loans Which had lately been 
impoſed upon the nation. Kizabeth tulpecting that 
this houle of commons would be gove rned by he puri- 
tans, renewed at the begimung ei the ſeſſion her uſual 
injunction, that the parliament ſhould not on any ac- 
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houſe, and deſired that fore of the nemoers might in- 
that great perſonage of his true meaning and in- 
tenticn in the ſpeeches. The commons, to obviate 
theſe inconveniences, paſted a vote that no one ſhould 
revcal the ſecrets Of the Due 

The deſtruction of the Armada had be gotten in the 
nation a kind of cathuſiaſtic paſſion for enterprizes 
againſt Spain; and nothing ſecmed now impoſſible to be 
atcnicved by the valour and fortune of the Englith. 
Don Antonio, prior of Crato, a natural ton | 


tamihy ot Portugal, trulung to the averſion of his coun- 


trymen againſt the Caſtilians, had advanced a claim to 
the crown; and lying firit to France, thence to Ung— 
land, had been encouraged both by Henry and Ehza- 
beth in his pretenſions. A deſign was formed by the 
people, not the court of England, to conquer the king- 
dan! 101 Don Antonio: Sir [ Francis Dr: S- T4 Sir 
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beth, and ſeemed to occupy that place in her affections 
which Leiceſter, now deceaſed, had fo long enjoyed. 
Not long after his arrival the French king led his army 
into Normandy, and laid ſiege to Rotien, which he re- 
duced to great difficulties. But the league, unable of 
themſelves to take the field againſt him, had again re- 
courſe to the duke of Parma, who received orders to 
march to their relief. He executed this enterprize with 
his uſual abilities and ſucceſs; and, for the preſent, 
fruſtrated all the projects of Henry and Elizabeth. 
Notwithſtanding the indifferent ſucceſs of former enter- 
prizes, the queen was ſenſible how neceſſary it was to 
ſupport Henry againſt the league and the Spaniards 
and ſhe formed a new treaty with him, in which they 
agreed never to make peace with Philip but by com- 
mon conſent ; ſhe promiſed to fend him a new ſupply 
of four thouſand men: and he ſtipulated to repay her 
charges in a twelvemonth, to employ thele forces, 
Joined to a body of French troops, in an expedition 
againſt Brittany, and to conſign into her hands a ſea- 
port town of that province, for a retreat to the Engliſh. 
This campaign was the leaſt ſucceſsful of all thoſe which 
he had carried on againſt the league. 

During theſe military operations in France, Elizabeth 
employed her naval power againit Philip, and endea- 
voured to intercept his Weſt Indian treatures, the ſource 
of that greatnels which rendered him 1o formidable to 
all his neighbours. She ſent a ſquadron ot teven ſhips, 
under the command of lord Thomas 14oward for this 
ſervice; but the king of Spain, intormed ot her purpoſe, 
fitted out a great force of fiſty- tive ſail, and diſpatched 
them to eſcort the Indian fleet. They fell in with the 
Engliſh ſquadron; and, by the courageous obſlinacy of 
Sir Richard Grenville, the vice-aumiral, who refuſed 
to make his eſcape by flight, they took one veſſel, the 
firſt Englith ſhip of war that had yectailen into the hands 
of the Spaniards *. The relt of the ſquadron returned 
ſafely into England; fruſtrated of their expectations, but 
pleaſing themſelves with the idea that their attempt had 
not been altogether fruitleſs in hurting the enemy. The 
Indian fleet had been ſo long detained in the Havanna 
from the fear of the Engliſh, that they were obliged at 
laſt to ſer fail in an improper ſeaſon, and molt ot them 
periſhed by ſhipwreck, before they reached the Spanilh 
harbours. Sir Walter Raleigh, who had enjoyed great 
fayour with the queen, finding his interelt to decline, 
determined to recover her good graces by lome impor- 
tant undertaking ; and as his reputation was high among 
his countrymen, he perſuaded great numbers to engage 
with him as volunteers 1n an attempt on the Welt Indies 
in 1592. The fleet was detaincd ſo long in the Chan- 
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* This action of Sir Richard Grenvi'le is ſo ſingular as to 
merit a more particular relation. He was engaged alone with 
the whole Spaniih fleet of fifty-three ſail, which had ten thou- 
ſand men on board; and from the time the figut began, which 
was about three in the afternoon, to the break ot day next 
morning, he repulſed the enemy fifteen times, though they 
continually ſhifted their veſſels, and boarded with freſh men. 
In the beginning of the action he himſelf received a wound; 
but he continued doing his duty above deck till eleven at night, 
when receiving a freſh wound, he was carried down to be 
dreſſed, During this operation he reccived a ſnot in the head, 
and the ſurgeon was killed by his tide. The Engliſh began 
now to want powder; all their ſmall arms were broken or be- 
come uſeleſs : of this number, which were but a hundred and 
three at firſt, forty were killed, and almoſt all the reſt wounded; 
their maſts were beat overboard, their tackle cut in pieces, and 
nothing but a hulk left, unable to move one way or other. In 
this ſituation Sir Richard propoſed to the ſhip's company, to 
truſt to the mercy of God, not to that of the Spaniards, and to 
deſtroy the ſhip with themſelves, rather than yield to the cne- 
my. The maſter gunner, and many of the ſeamen, agreed to 
this deſperate reſolution, but others oppoſed it, and obliged 
Grenville to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, He died a few days 
after; and his laſt words were: „Here dic I, Richard Gren- 
ville, with a joyful and quiet mind; for that 1 have ended my 
life as a true ſoldier ought to do, fighting for his country, 
queen, religion, and honour : my foul willingly departing from 
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ne] by contrary winds, that the ſeaſon was lot. Rat 
was recalled by the queen : Sir Martin Frobig. Ait 
ceeded to the command, and made a pie 14 
age againſt the Spaniards, He took ont Or ind Voy- 
near the 1fland of Flores, and deſtroyed ano. 9 Oe 
the ſame time, Thomas White, a Londoner. 
Spaniſh ſhips, which beſides fourteen hund 
quickſilver, contained above two millions 
indulgencies 7. 

Though this war did great damage to $1; 
attended with conſiderable expence to En 
Elizabeth's miniſters computed, that fince the 
mencement of it, ſhe had ſpent in Ilanders an er 
and on her naval expeditions, above one m ow | 
hundred thouſand pounds. She ſummoned a n Flew  M 
in February, 1593, in order to obtain a ant hee 
ſhe either thought her authority ſo eſtabliſicd that Ns 
needed to make them no conceſſion in return or * 
rated her power and prerogative above ee * 
there never was any pailiameat whom ſhe tre Ant 
more haughty manner, whom the made more ſcnfble 
of their own weakneſs, or whole privilezes the Mae 
openly violated 4. Peter Wentworth, however, ven. 
tured to tranſgreſs the imperial orders of Elizabeth, Ile 
pre ſented to the lord-keeper a petition, in which he 
deſired the upper houſe to join with the lower in a ſup- 
plication to her majeſty for entailing the ſucceflion of 
the crown; and he declared that he had a bill Nad 
prepared for that purpoſe. Hereupon ſhe c Weak. 
worth to the Tower; committed Sir Thomas dr mer, 
who had ſeconded him, to che Fldet prituc, tos ther 
wich Stevens and Welth, two mc bers n n Su 
Thomas had communicated his intention. About a 
fortnight after, a motion was maie in the hoch, to 
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petition the queen for the releaſe of theic members; 
but it was anſwered by all the privy-countcitors there 
preſent, that her majeſty had commiied them for caules 
belt known to herſelt, and that to preſs her on that neat 
would only tend to the prejudice oj the gentlemen whom 
they meant to ſerve : ſhe would releaſe them whenever 
ſhe thought proper, and would be better plcaſed to do 
it of her own proper motion, tnan from their lugeelaon, 
The houſe willingly acquieſced in this reatomag. 80 
arbitrary an act, at the commencement of the ſeſſon, 
might well repreſs all farther attempts for freedom: bu 
the religious zeal of the puritans was not {© cally te- 
ſtrained ; and it infpired a courage which no human 
motive was able to ſurmount. Morrice, chancellor of 
the duchy, and attorney of the court of wards, mate 4 
motion for redreſſing the abules in the billop's courts, 
but above all, in the high commillion ; whete ſubicrip- 
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as every valiant ſoldier is in his duty hound to do.“ Tie 
Spaniards loſt in this ſharp, though unequal action, four [319% 
and about a thouſand men. And Grenville's velt-! Perihel 
ſoon after with two hundred Spaniards in her. Hackujts 
Voyages, vol. 11. part 2. p. 169. Camden, p. 305. | 

+ Tos commodity was ulcleſs to tne Engliſh, out it had 
colt the king of Spain threz hundred thoufand Horns; and 
would have been ſold by him in the Indies for live mallions. 

Wen the ſpeaker, Sir Edward Coke, mu the tnree 
uſual requeſts, of freedom from arreſts, of accels to nc perſons 
and of liberty of ſpeech, ſhe replied to him by the mouth of 
Puckering, lord-keeper, that liberty of ſpeech Was 
the commons, but they muſt know What Lefty © 2 
entitled to; not a liberty for every one to {pear Wit K voy 
or what cometh into his brain to utter: OT POOR ns 
tended no farther than a liberty of aye or : tat he einein 


rand (0 


the ſpeaker, if he perceived any idle heads fe negligent ee pes 
own ſafety as to attempt refo ning the church, or gs 
in the commonwealth, that he ſhould rct ule the bill 1 
for that purpoſe, till they were examined by ſuch as 3 a 
to conſider of theſe things, and could better judge nf ny 
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that ſhe would not impeach the freedom gt, ge X 

they muſt beware leſt, under colour © this eee ji 

imagined that any neglect of their duty could be 75 (0 ber 

protected: and that ſhe would not refuf- them . ner | 

perſon, provided it were upon urgent and Wein eue lem 50 
go dc 


at times convenient, and when ihe night have 
4 * 5 | 
other important affairs of the reaim, dos 


- os he ſaid, were exafted to articles at the pleaſure of | 
"relates 3 where oaths were unpoſed, obliging per- 
le ei to all queſtions without diſtinction, even 
$01» en they ſhould tend to their own condemnation ; 
8 every one who refuſed entire ſatisfaction to 
, commiſſioners was impriſned, without relief or 
eech. The queen was highly offended with this pre- 
ſendtion; and took the preſent opportunity to reite rate 
5 commands given by the kecper, and to require that 
mew” regarding either ſtate affairs, or reformation in 
= -« ecclefialtical, be exhibited in the howule : and that, 
n particular, ſhe charged the ſpeaker upon his alle- 
dance, if any ſuch bills were offered, abſolutely to refule 
| „ and not ſo much as permit them to be 
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mem a rcadin- NUCt 
debared by the members. I' his command from the 
ucen was ſubmitted to without farther queſtion. Mor- 
"ce was ſeized in the houſe itſelf by a ſcrjcant at arms, 
diſcharged from his office of chancellor of the duchy, 
incapacitared from any practice in his profeſſion as a 
common lawyer, and kept ſome years priſoner in 11, 
bory Caſtle, The queen having thus expreſsly pointed 
aur both what the houſe ſhould and ſhould not do, the 
commons were as obſequious to the one as to the other 
of her injunctions. They paſſed a law entitled, an act 
10 retain her majeſty's ſubjects in their due obedience “, 


uc 


tarafter of Elizabeth, and to the pcrſecuting ſpirit of 
the age. I his law bore equally hard upon the puritans 
and upon the catholics. "Lhe commons, notwithſtand- 
ing the queen's laughty behaviour, readily vored two 
fibidies and four fiſteenths; but this ſum not appearing 
cent to the court, an unuſual expedient was fallen 
won to induce them to make an enlargement in their 
conceſſions. The peers informed the commons in a 
conference, that they could not give their aſſent to the 
ſuppiy voted, thinking it wo mail for the queen's occa- 
fond: they therefore propoſed a grant of three ſubſidies 
and fix fiftrentlis; and defired a farther conference in 
order to perivade the commons to agree to this meaſure. 
Ihe commons, who had acquired the privilege of be- 
ginning bills of ſubſidy, took offence at this procedure 
6 the lords, and at firſt abſolutely rejected the propofal : 
but being afraid, on reflection, that they had by this re- 
ſulal given offence to their ſuperiors, they both agreed 
to the conference, and afterwards voted the additional 
ſbſdy. The queen notwithſtanding this unuſual con- 
ce hon of the commons, ended the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 
containing ſome reprimands to them, and full of the 
lame high preterſions which ſhe had aſſumed at the 
opening of the parliament. She took notice, by the 
mouth of the keeper, that certain members ſpent more 
ume than was neceſſary, by indulging themielves in 
karangues and reatonings : and the expreſicd her diſ- 
Flaſure on account of their not paying due reverence 
„ prwy-counſellors, © who,” ſhe told them, “were not 
„ be accuted as common knights and burgeſſes of the 
ue, wl are counſellors but during the parliament: 
*KIt2s the others were ftanding counſellors, and for 
wr v1! un and great ſervice are called to the couticil 
vi * late.“ The queen alſo, in her own perſon, 
. : te partiament a ſpirited harangue; in which ſhe 
Tes o tie juſtice and moderation of her government, 
Kd the mall ambition the had ever entertained of 
OP quell, diſplayed the jult grounds of her 
ek with the King of Spain, and diſcovered low lit- 
bon rc hended the power of that monarch, even 

le Mould make a greater effort againſt her than 

* ME Invincible Armada. 
Wen ol France, though he had gained ſeveral 
cs, Was become ſenſible that he never could by 
— x alone reader himſelt maſter of his King- 
* EW ncarerhe ſcemed by his military ſucceſles 
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to approach to a ſull poſſeſſion of the throne, the more 
diſcontent and jealouſy aroſe among thoſe Romanilts 
who adhered to him; and a party was formed in his 
own court to elect ſome catholic monarci of the royal 
blood, if Henry ſhould any longer refute to ſatisfy them 
by declaring his converſion. 

All circumſtances being prepared for this great event, 
that monarch renounced the proteitant religion, and was 
ſolemnly received by the French prelates of his party 
into the boſom of the church. Elizabeth, who was 
herſelf attached to the proteſtants, chiefly by ker inter- 
elts and the circumſtances of her birth, and who ſeems 
to have entertained ſome propenſity during her whole 
life to the catholic ſuperſtition, at Teaft to the ancient 
ceremonies, yet pretended to be extremely diſpleaſed 
with this abjuration of Henry; and ſhe wrote him an 
angry letter, reproaching him with this intereſted change 
of his religion. Senſible, however, that the league 
and the king of Spain were ſtill cheir common enemies, 
the hearkened to his apologies; continued her ſuccours 
both of men and money; and formed a new treaty, in 
which they mutually ſtipulated never to make peace 
but by common conſent. 

The intrigues of the Spaniſh court were not confined 
to France and England: by means of their never-tailing 
pretence of religion, Philip excited new diforders in 
Scotland, and gave freth alarm to Elizabeth. George 
Ker, brother to lord Newbotiie, had been taken, while 
he was palling ſecretly into Spain; and papers were 
found about him, by which a dangerous conſpiracy of 
{ome catholic nobleman with Philip was diſcovered. 
The earls of Angus, Errol, and Huntley, the heads of 
three potent families, had entered into a confe cracy 
with the Spaniſh monarch : and had ſtipulated to raie 
all their forces; to join them to a body. of Spaniſh 
troops, which Philip promiſed to ſend into Scotland; 
and after re-eſtablithing the catholic religion in that 
| Kingdom, to march with their united power in order to 
effect the ſame purpoſe in England. Graham F ifintry, 
who had allo entered in this conſpiracy, was taken, ar- 
raigned, and executed. Elizabeth ſent lord Borough 
ambaſſador into Scotland, and exhorted the king to 
exerciſe the ſame ſeverity on the three earls, to connl- 
cate their eftates, and by annexing them to the crown, 
both increaſe his own demeſnes, and ſet an example to 
all his ſubjects of the dangers attending treaſon and re- 
bellion. James applied to Elizabeth for aſſiſtance ; but 
fo far was ſhe from giving him any aid, that the rather 
contributed to increaſe his inquietude, by countenancing 
the turbulent diſpoſition of the carl of Bothwel, a noble- 
man deſcended from a natural fon of James V. Bothwel 
more than once attempted to render himſelf maſter of 
the King's perſon; and being expelled the, kingdom for 
thele traiterous enterprizes, he took ſhelter in England, 
was ſecretly protected by the queen, and lurked near 
the borders, where his power lay, with a view of {till 
committing ſome new violence. He ſucceeded at laſt 
in an attempt on the king; and, by the mediation of 
the Englith ambaſſador, impoſed diſhonourable terms 
upon that prince : but James, by the authority of the 
convention of ſtates, annulled this agreement, as ex- 
torted by violence; again expelled Bothwel ; and 
obliged him to take ſhelter in England. Elizabeth pre- 
tending ignorance of the place of his retreat, never exe- 
cuted theſe treaties, by which ſhe was bound to deliver 
up all rebels and fugitives to the king of Scotland. 
During theſe diſorders the proſecution of the catholic 
carls remained in ſuſpenſe; but at laſt the parliament 
paſſed an act of attainder againſt them, in 1594, and 
the king prepared himſelf to execute it by force of arms. 
The noblemen, though they obtained a victory over the 
earl of Argyle, who acted by the king's commiſſions 
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his refuſal, he muſt adjure the realm, and that if he either re- 
fuſe this condition, or return after baniſhment, he ſhould ſuffer 
capitally as a felon without benefit of clergy, 
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found themſelves hard preſſed by James himſelf, and 


agreed on certain terms to leave the kingdom. Bothwel, 
being detected in a confederacy with them, forfeited the 
favour of Elizabeth; and was obliged to take ſhelter 
firſt in France, then in Italy, where he died in great 
poverty. 

The queen's eſtabliſhed authority ſecured her from 
all ſuch attempts as James was expoſed to from the 
mutinous diſpoſition of his ſubjects; and her enemies 
found no other means of giving her domeſtic diſturb- 
ance than by ſuch traiterous and perfidious machinations 
as ended in their own diſgrace, and in the ruin of their 
criminal inſtruments . Inſtead of avenging herſelf by 
retaliating in a like manner, Elizabeth fought a more 
honourable vengeance by ſupporting the king of France, 
and aſſiſting him in finally breaking the force of the 
league, which, after the converſion of that monarch, 
went daily to decay, and was threatened with ſpeedy 
ruin and diſſolution. 

In 1595, the French king, who had long carried on 
hoftilities with Philip, was at laſt provoked, by the 
taking of Chatelet and Dourlens, and the attack of 
Cambray, to declare war againſt that monarch. Eliza- 
beth being threatened with a new invaſion in England, 
and with an inſurrection in Ireland, recalled moſt of her 
forces, and ſent Norris, who commanded her troops in 
Brittany, to take the lead of thoſe in Ireland. Finding 
alſo, that the French league was almoſt diffolved, and 
that the moſt conſiderable leaders had made an accom- 
modation with their prince, ſhe thought that he could 
well ſupport himſelf by his own force and valour ; and 
ſhe began to be more ſparing in his cauſe of the blood 
and treaſure of her ſubjects. Some diſguſts which ſhe 
had received from the ſtates, joined to the remonſtrances 
of Burleigh, made her alſo inclined to diminiſh her 
charges on that ſide ; and ſhe even demanded, in 1596, 
by her ambaſſador, Sir Thomas Bodley, to be reim- 
burſed all the money which ſhe had expended in ſup- 
porting them. The ſtates, befides alledging the con- 
ditions of the treaty, by which they were not bound to 
repay her till the concluſion of a peace, pledged their 
preſent poverty and diſtreſs, the great ſuperiority of the 
Spaniards, and the difficulty in ſupporting the war; 
much more in ſaving money to diſcharge their incum- 
brances. After much negociation, a new treaty was 
formed ; by which the ſtates engaged to free the queen 
immediately from the charge of the Engliſh auxiliaries, 
computed at forty thouſand pounds a-year; to pay her 
annually twenty thouſand pounds for fome years; to 
aſſiſt her with a certain number of ſhips ; and to con- 
clude no peace or treaty without her confent. They 
alſo bound themſelves, on finiſhing a peace with Spain, 
to pay her annually the ſum of a hundred thouſand 
Pounds for four years ; but on this condition, that the 
payment ſhould be in lieu of all demands, and that they 
ſhould be ſupplied, 'though at their own charge, with a 
body of four thouſand auxiliaries from England. The 


queen, however, retained in her hands the cautionary 


towns, Which were a great check on the riſing power of 
the ſtates ; and ſhe committed the important truſt of 
Fluſhing to Sir Francis Vere, a brave officer, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour in the Low Coun- 
tries. She gave him the preference to Eſſex, who ex- 
pected fo honourable a command; and though this 
nobleman was daily riſing both in reputation with the 
people, and favour with herſelf, the queen thought 
proper to give him a refuſal. Sir Thomas Baſkerville 
was ſent over to France at the head of two thoufand 
Engliſh, with which Elizabeth, by a new treaty con- 
cluded with Henry, engaged to ſupply that prince. 
Some ſtipulations for mutual aſſiſtance were formed by 
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* Rodcrigo Lopez, a Jew, domeſtic phyſician to the queen, 
being impriſoned on ſuſpicion, confeſſed that he had received a 
bribe to poiſon her from Fuentes and Ibarra, who had ſuc- 
cceded Parma, lately deceaſed, in the government of the Ne- 
therlands; but he maintained, that he had no other intention 
than to cheat Philip of his money, and never meant to fulfil 
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the treaty ; and all former engagements were ren 
This body of Engliſh were maintained at the OS 
of the French king ; yet did Henry eſteem N 
of conſiderable advantage, on account of the 5 "Pply 
putation acquired by the Engliſh, in ſo many oor re. 
enterprizes undertaken againſt the common me 
the great battle of Tournholt, gained in 1597 by pr 
Maurice, the Engliſh auxiliaries under Sir er 
Vere and Sir Robert Sydney had acqui ZR 
yaney nad acquired honour . 

the fucceſs of that day was univerſally aſcribed Ps 
valour. 1 

It having been ſuggeſted, that Philip was 
great preparations for a new invaſion of En 
powerful fleet was equipped at Plymouth, w 
ſiſted of a hundred and ſeventy veſſels, 
which were capital ſhips of war; the reſt tenders and 
ſmall veſſels : twenty ſhips were added by the Holla 
ders. In this fleet there were computed to be em. 
barked ſix thouſand, three hundred, and ſixty ſoldizrs, 
thouſand volunteers, and ſix thouſand, ſeven handed 
and ſcventy-two ſeamen, beſides the Dutch. The land 
forces were commanded by the earl of Eſſex : the par 
by lord Effingham, high admiral. Both theſe Wee 
manders had expended great ſums of their own in the 
armament: for ſuch was the ſpirit of Elizabeth's reion 
Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh, J. 
Francis Vere, Sir George Carew, and Sir Condi 
Clifford, had commands in this expedition, and were 
appointed council to the general and admiral, The 
fleet ſet fail on the 1ſt of June, 1596; and meciins 
with a fair wind bent its courſe to Cadiz, at which 
place, by fealed orders delivered to all the capraing, 
the general rendezvous was appointed. They pur 
before them ſome armed tenders, which intercepted 
every ſhip that could carry intelligence to the enemy; 
and they themfelves were ſo fortunate when they came 
near Cadiz, as to take an Iriſh veſſel, by which they 
learned that that port was full of merchant-ſhips of 
great value, and that the Spaniards lived in perſect 
ſecurity, without any apprehenſions of an enemy, 
This intelligence much encouraged the Triſh fleet, 
and gave them the proſpect of a fortunate mu, e 
enterprize. After a fruitleſs attempt to land at vt. 
Sebaſtian's on the weſtern ſide of the iſland of Cadiz; 
it was, upon deliberation, reſolved by the council of war 
to attack the ſhips and gallies in the bay. Thus attempt 
was deemed raſh ; and the admiral himſelf, who was 
cautious in his temper, had entertained great ſcruples 
with regard to it : but Efſex ſtrenuouſly recommended 
the enterprize ; and when he found the reſolution at laſt 
taken, he threw his hat into the ſea, and gave ſymp- 
toms of the moſt extravagant joy. He felt, however, 
a great mortification, when Effingham informed him, 
that the queen, anxious for his ſafety, and dreading the 
effects of his youthful ardour, had ſecretly given orders 
that he ſhould not be permitted to command the van in 
the attack. That duty was performed by Sir Walter 
Raleigh and lord Thomas Howard; but Eſſex no 
ſooner came within reach of the enemy, than he forgot 
the promiſe which the admiral had exacted from him, to 
keep in the midft of the fleet; he broke through and 
prefſed forward into the thickelt of the fire. Eon 
for glory, avidity of plunder, animoſity againſt the 
Spaniards, proved incentives to every one; and 1 — 
my was ſoon obliged to flip anchor and retreat arthct 
into the bay, where they ran many of their os af 
ground. Eſſex then landed his men at the for t 75 ra 
tal; and immediately marched to the attack of 25 
which the impetuous valour of the Englith ſoon com 
ſword in hand. The generofity of Efiex, 19 goes 
to his valour, made him ſtop the ſlaughter, and tres 
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his engagement. He was, however, exccured 1 


racy ; and the queen complained to Philip of theſe distalen 
able attempts of his miniſters, but could obtain no. e 
York and Williams, two Engliſh traitors» eee 
executed for a conſpiracy with Ibarra, equally att 

priſone!s 


gers with the greateſt humanity, and even affability 
= Ineſs, The Engliſh made rich plunder in the 
and * miſſed of a much richer by the reſolution 
nk 0 duke of Medina, the Spaniſh admiral, took 

ire to the ſhips, in order to prevent their 
cling into the hands of the enemy. It was computed 
Tat ce 1ofs which the Spaniards ſuſtained in this enter- 
”, amounted to twenty millions of ducats ; beſides the 
Pr ty which that proud and ambitious people ſuffered 
g i facking of one of their chief cities, and deſtroy- 
5 their harbour a fleet of ſuch force and value. 
Pier al on fire for glory, regarded this great ſucceſs 
only as a ſtep to future atchievements : he inſiſted on 
keeping poſſeſſion of Cadiz; and he undertook with 
bur hundred men and three months proviſions, to de- 
ſend the place till ſuccours ſhould arrive from England: 
but all the other ſeamen and ſoldiers were ſatisfied with 
our which they had acquired; and were impatient 
to return home in order to ſecure their plunder. Every 


Cadiz, had covered all their miſcarriages: and that 
princeſs, though ſhe admired the lofty genius of Eſſex, 
could not forbear expreſſing an eſteem for the other 
oficers, The admiral was created earl of Nottingham; 
and his promotion gave great diſguſt to Eſſex . The 
cueen having reccived intelligence that the Spaniards, 
tough their flects were lo much ſhattered and deſtroyed 
by the expedition to Cadiz, were preparing a ſquadron 
at Ferrol and the Groine, and were marching troops 
thither with a view of making a deſcent in Ireland, was 
reſolved to prevent their enterprize, and to deſtroy the 
ſhipping in theſe harbours. She prepared a large fleet 
of a hundred and twenty ſail, of which ſeventeen were 
ter own ſhips, forty-three were ſmaller veſſels, and the 
eſt tenders and victuallers: ſhe embarked on board 
this feet five thouſand new-levied ſoldiers, and added a 
thouſand veteran troops, whom Sir Francis Vere brought 
tom the Netherlands T. This powerful fleet ſet fail 
from Plymouth on the th of July, 1597; but were no 
loner out of harbour than they met with a furious 
orm, which ſhattered and diſperſed them; and before 
bey could be refitted Eſſex found that their proviſions 
vere ſo far ſpent, that it would not be ſafe to carry fo 
numerous an army along with him. He diſmiſſed there- 
bore all the ſoldiers, except the thouſand veterans under 
Vere; and laying aſide all thoughts of attacking Ferrol 
or the Groine, he confined the object of his expedition 
the intercepting of che Indian fleet; which had at firſt 
been conſidered only as the ſecond enterprize which he 
vas to attempt. The Indian fleet in that age, by rea- 
m of the im perfection of navigation, had a ſtated courſe 
© WL as ſeaſon, both in their going out and in their 
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ts Ie preamble of the patent it was ſaid, that the new 
n line C red ON him on account ot his good ſervices 
wich Eg aciz, and deſtroying the Spaniſh ſhips; a merit 
and a pretended to belong ſolely to himſelf: and he of- 
Notnok,, naw this plea by ſingle combat againk the earl of 
11 am, or his ſons, or any of his kindred. 
* 3 of Eſſex, commander in chief both of the land 
Howard ve was at the head of one ſquadron ; lord Thomas 
ejph of appointed vice-admiral of another; Sir Walter 
ove, under ant: lord Mountjoy commanded the land 
bra 5 Vere was appointed marſhal; Sir George 
tr eolonel, 8 the ordnance, and Sir Chriſtopher Blount 
lords 8 1e earls of Rutland and Southampton, the 
G diſtincfi romwell, and Rich, with ſeveral other perſons 

| embarked as volunteers. Eflex declared his 
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emer to deſtroy the new Armada which threatened | 
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return; and there were certain iſlands at which, as at 
fixed ſtages, they always touched, and where they took 
in water and proviſions. The Azores being one of theſe 
places where about this time the fleet was expected, 
Eſſex bent his courſe thither ; and he informed Raleigh, 
that he, on his arrival, intended to attack Fayal, one 
of theſe iſlands. By ſome accident the ſquadrons were 
ſeparated; and Raleigh arriving firſt before Fayal, 
thought it more prudent, after waiting ſome time for the 
general, to begin the atrack alone, leſt the inhabitants 
ſhould by farther delay have leiſure to make prepara- 
tions ſor their defence 4. Eſſex made next a diſpoſition 
proper for intercepting the Indian galleons ; and Sir 
William Monton, whoſe ſtation was the moſt remote of 
the fleet, having fallen in with them, made the ſignals 
which had been agreed on. The Spaniſh fleet, findin 
that the enemy was upon them, made all the ſail poſſible 
to the Terceras, and got into the ſafe and well fortified 
harbour of Angra, before the Engliſh fleet could over- 
take them. Three ſhips were only intercepted, but 
theſe were fo rich as to pay all the charges of the expe- 
dition. The cauſes of the miſcarriage in this enterprize 
were much canvaſſed in England, upon the return of the 
fleet; and though the courtiers took part differently, as 
they effected either Eſſex or Raleigh, the people in ge- 
neral, who bore an extreme regard to the gallantry, 
ſpirit, and generoſity of the former, were inclined to 
juſtify every circumſtance of his conduct. The queen, 
who loved the one as much as ſhe eſteemed the other, 
maintained a kind of neutrality, and endeavoured to 
ſhare her favours with an impartial hand between the 
parties. | 

The Spaniſh war, though ſuccefsful, had exhauſted 
the queen's exchequer, ſo that on the 24th of October, 
ſhe aſſembled a parliament; where Yelverton, a lawyer, 
was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. Eliza- 
beth took care, by the mouth of Sir Thomas Egerton, 
lord keeper, to inform this aſſembly of the neceſſity of 
a ſupply. She ſaid, That the wars formerly waged 
in Europe had commonly been conducted by the parties 
without farther view than to gain a few towns, or at 
molt a province, from each other; but the object of 
the preſent hoſtilities, on the part of Spain, was no 
other than utterly ro bereave England of her religion, 
her liberty, and her independence: that theſe bleſſings, 
however, ſhe herſelf had hitherto been able to preſerve, 
in ſpite of the devil, the pope, and the Spanith tyrant, 
and all the miſchievous deſigns of all her enemies : that 
in this conteſt ſhe had diſburſed a ſum triple to all the 
parliamentary ſupplies granted her; and, befides ex- 
pending her ordinary revenues, had been obliged to ſell 
many of the crown lands; and that ſhe could not doubt 
but her ſubjects, in a cauſe where their own honour and 
intereſt were ſo deeply concerned, would willingly con- 
tribute to ſuch moderate taxations as ſhould be found 
neceſſary for the common defence.” The parliament 
granted her three ſubſidies and fix fifteenths ; the ſame 
ſupply which had been given four years before, but 
which had then appeared ſo unuſual, that they had voted 
it ſhould never afterwards be regarded as a precedent, 
An application was made this ſeſſion, by way of petition, 
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England, or to periſh in the attempt. 

+ He ſucceeded in the enterprize; but Eſſex, jealous of 
Raleigh, expreiled great diſpleaſure at his conduct, and con- 
ſtrued it as an intention of robbing the ores of the glory 
which attended that action: he caſhiered therefore 5 
Bret, Berry, and others, who had concurred in the attempt; 
and would have proceeded to inflict the ſame puniſhment on 
Raleigh himſelf, had not lord Thomas Howard interpoſed with 
his good offices, and perſuaded Raleigh, though high-ſpirited, 
to make ſubmiſſions to the general, Eſſex, who was placable 
as well as haſty and paſſionate, was ſoon appeaſed, and both 
received Raleigh into favour, and reſtored the other officers to 
their commands. This incident, however, though the quarrel 
was ſeemingly accommodated, laid the firſt foundation of that 
violent animoſity which afterwards teok place between theſe 
two gallant commanderss : 
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to the queen from the lower houſe, againſt monopolies ; 
an abuſe which had ariſen to an enormous height; and 
they received a gracious, though a general anſwer ; for 
winch they returned their thankful acknowledgements, 
But not to give them too much encouragement in ſuch 
applications ſle told them, in the ſpeech which ſhe de- 
livered at their diſſolution, That with regard to theſe 
patents, ſhe hoped that her dutiful and loving ſubjects 
would not take away her prerogative, which is the chief 
flower in het garden, and the principal and head pearl 
in her crown and diadem ; but that they would rather 
leave theſe matters to her diſpoſal.” The commons 
alſo took notice of ſome tranſactions in the court of high 
commiſſion; but not till. they had previouſly obtained 
permiſſion from her majeſty to that purpoſe. 

In 1598 Philip made an overture for peace to Henry; 
but before he would proceed to a negociation, he gave 
intelligence of it to his allies, the queen and the ſtates; 
that if poſſible a general pacification might be made by 
common agreement. "Theſe two powers ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to France in order to remonſtrate againſt peace, 
From the behaviour and ſpeeches of Henry, the am- 
baſſadors were ſenſible of his ſincerity, and they there- 
fore remonſtrated with the leis vehemence againlt the 
meaſures which they ſaw Henry was determined to pur- 
fue. The ſtates knew that that monarch was intereſted 
never to permit their final ruin; and having received 
private aflurances that he would ſtill, notwithſtanding 
the peace, give them aſſiſtance both of men anu money, 
they were well pleaſed to remain on terms of amity with 
him. His greateſt concern was to give ſatisfaction to 
Elizabeth for this breach of treaty. But as Spain re- 
fuſed to treat with the Dutch as a free ſtate, and Eliza- 
beth would not negociate without her ally, Henry was 
obliged to conclude at Vervins a ſeparate peace, by 
which he recovered poſſeſſion of all the places ſeized by 
Spain during the courſe of the civil wars, and procured 
to himſelf leiſure to purſue the domeſtic ſettlement of 
his kingdom. His capacity for the arts of peace was 
not inferior to his military talents ; and, in a little time, 
by his frugality, order, and wiſe government, he raiſed 
France from the deſolation and miſery in which ſhe was 
involved, to a more flouriſhing condition than ſhe had 
ever before enjoyed. 
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* Eſſex was deeply ſtung with the diſhonour which he had 
received; and ſeemed to think, that an inſult which might be 
pardoned in a woman, was become a mortal aftront when it 
came from his ſovereign. The following letter was written 
by him to Egerton on the ſubject : 

« My very good lord : Though there is not that man this 
day living, whom I would ſooner make judge of any queſtion 
that might concern me than yourſelf, yet you muſt give me 
leave to tell you, that in ſome caſes I muit appeal trom all 


earthly judges: and if any, then ſurely in this, when the high- 


eſt ſudge on earth has impoſed on me the heavieſt puniſhment, 
without trial or hearing. Since then I muſt either anſwer your 
lordihip's argument, or elſe forſake mine own juſt defence, 1 
will force mine aching head to do me ſervice for an hour. I 
mult firſt deny my diſcontent; and that it was unſeaſonable, or 
is of ſo long continuing, your lordſhip ſhould rather condole 


with me than expoſtulate : natural ſeaſons are expected here 
below; but violent and unſeafonable ſtorms come from above: 


there is no tempeſt equal to the paſſionate indignation of à 


prince; nor yet at any time ſo unſcaſonable as when it lighteth 
on thoſe that might expect a harveſt of their careful and painful 
labours. He that is once wounded muſt needs feel ſmart till 
dis hurt is cured, or the part hurt become ſenſeleſs : but cure I 
expect none, her majeſty's heart being obdurate againſt me 
and be without ſenſe I cannot, being of fleſh and blood. Bur, 
ſay you, I may aim at the end: I do more than aim; for I ſce 


an end of all my fortunes, I have ſet an end to all my deſires. 


In this courſe do I any thing for my enemies? When I was at 
court I found them abſolute; and therefore I had rather they 
ſhould triumph alone, than have me attendant upon their cha- 
riot. Or do J leave my friends? When LI was a courtier I 


could yield them no fruit of my love unto them; and now that 

I am a hermit they ſhall bear no envy for their love towards 

me. Or do 1 forſake myſelf, becauſe I do enjoy myſelf? Or 

do I overthrow my fortunes, becauſe I build not a fortune of 

ns walls, which every puff of wind bloweth down? Or do 

ruinate mine honour, becauſe I leave following the purſuit, 
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which, though they had ſurpriſingly incre 


Elizabeth was now adviſed by ſome of her coy e 
to embrace pacific meaſures; and they ſet Ws ellory 
the advantages of tranquillity, ſecurity, and four... 
more conſiderable than any ſucceſs which could * 2g 
the greateſt victories. But ſhe was elated with kn 
rious victories and the proſpect of ſuture ſucceſſ EG 
ſhe well knew, that if ſhe ſhould conſent + es: and 
modation, that Philip would be able to t 


force againſt the revolted provinces of the 
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Netkerlagd: 
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power by commerce and good government 
unable, if not ſupported by their confederates 
as her defence of that commonwealth was the origing] 
ground of the quarrel, it was unſafe as well as dionq 
able to abandon its cauſe, till ſhe had placed ir iq 4 fl. 
of greater ſecurity, Theſe reaſons were frequendy 3 
| 7 W e e 
culcated on her by the earl of Eſſex, whole pall, 
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glory, as well as his military talents, made him earneſtly 
deſire the continuance of war, from which he exprite 1 
to reap ſo much advantage and diſtinction. The rival 
ſhip between this nobleman and lord Burleigh made each 
of them inſiſt the more ſtrenuouſly on his own counſel ; 
but as Eſſex's perſon was agreeable to the queen, as wel 
as his advice conformable to her inclinations, the {1vou- 
rite ſcemed daily to acquire an aſcendant over tt 
niſter. About this time the queen and ex had a di. 
pute concerning the choice of a governor for Ireland; 
when he was ſo heated in the argument, that he entirely 
forgot the rules both of duty and civility ; and tur cd 
his back upon her in a contemptuous manner, Her 
anger role at this provocation; and ſhe inſtantly gave 
him a blow on the ear, adding a paſſionate expreſiion 
ſuited to his impertinence. Inſtead of recollecting him. 
ſelt, and making the ſubmiſſion due to her ſex and fü 
tion, he clapped his hand to his ſword, and ſwore tha: 
he would not bear ſuch uſage, were it from Henry III. 
himſelf; and he immediately withdrew from court, 
Egerton the chancellor, who loved Eſſex, exhercd him 
to repair his diſcretion, by proper acknowledgements; 
and entreated him not to give that triumph to his ene- 
mies, that affliction to his friends, which mult enſue 
from his ſupporting a conteſt with his fovercizn, and 
deſerting the ſervice of his country“. Notwitiilanding 
the ſpirited letter which Eſſex wrote and ihewet to bis 

friend's, 
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or wearing the falſe badge or mark of the ſhadow of honour? 
Do I give courage or comfort to the foreign foe, becauſe I 
reſerve myſelf to encounter with him? Or becauſe [ keep my 
heart from buſineſs, though I cannot keep my fortune from 
declining ? No, no, my good lord, I give every one of thele 
conſiderations its due weight, and the more I weigh, them, the 
more I find myſelf juſtified fron, offending in any of them. As 
for the two laſt objections, that I forſake my country waen . 
hath moſt need of me, and fail in that indiſſoluble duty which 
I owe to my ſovereign ; 1 anſwer, that if my country had at 
this time any need of my public ſervice, her majefty, that go- 
verneth it, would not have driven me to a private lite. | am 
tied to my country by two bonds; one public, to diſcharge 
carefully and induſtriouſly that truſt which is committed to mg 
the other private, to ſacrifice for it my life and carcate which 
hath been nouriſhed in it. Of the firſt I am free, being = 
miſled, diſcharged, and diſabled by her majeſty: of the ol er 
nothing can free me but death; and therefore no anon 
my performance ſhall ſooner offer itſelf but ! ſhall more: 1 
way. Ihe indiſſoluble duty which I owe unto her majel id: 
only the duty of allegiance, which I never have, not m_— 
fail in: the duty of attendance is no indifloluble duty. 71 
her majeſty the duty of an earl, and of lord marlhal 0f e ; 
land. I have been content to do her majeſty the my bo 
clerk; but I can never ſerve her as a villain or Ne. But! , 
: zwe. 80 1 do, fr 0. 
you ſay, I muſt give way unto the time. do 1 0 ent 
that I ſee the ſtorm come, I have put myſelf into ine ft for- 
Seneca faith, we muſt give way to fortune: ] know ut _ 
tune is both blind and ſtrong, and therelvre 1g . 2 To 
out of her way. You ſay the remedy is net de Grave " 11 and 
ther ſtrive nor ſeck for remedy. But you fa, ' 1 ˖ 
ſubmit; 1 can neither yield myſelf to be gullty, po 10 the 
imputation laid upog me to be juſt: I owe 10 1 Chocch 
Author of all Truth, as I can never yield truth to be IE: and 
nor falſchood to be truth, Have I given cauſe, 2 per 
yet take a ſcanda] when I have done? 1; 8505 
not ſo much as Fimbria's complaint aga4ntk Mie; 
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who imprudently diſperſed copies of it, the 

s bartiality for him was fo prevalent, that ſhe re- 
e. lim in his former favour; and her kindneſs to 
_ ared rather to have acquired new force from 
hum *f 4 interval of anger and reſentment. The death 
th1s 5 his antagoniſt, which happened about the 
22 emed to enſure him conſtant poſſeſſion of 
1 N confidence; and nothing indeed but his own 
233 could thenceforth have ſhaken his well- 
indie 


ere“. 

2217 0 yo act of lord Burleigh was the conclud- 
3 treaty with the Dutch ; who, after being in 
fone meaſure deſerted by the king of France, were 

* to preſerve the queen's alliance by ſubmitting to 
5 terms which ſhe pleaſed to require of them. Ihe 
gebt which they owed her was ſettled at eight hundred 
tonſend pounds: of this ſum they agreed to pay, du- 
ring the war, thirty thouſand pounds a year; and theſe 
«nents were to continue till four hundred thoutand 
nds of the debt ſhould be extinguiſhed, They en- 
add alſo, during the time that England thould conti- 
me the war with Spain, to pay che garriſons of the 
cautionary towns. They ſtipulated, that it Spain ſhould 
wade England, or the Iſle of Wight, or Jerſey, or 
Scilly, they ſhould afſiſt Elizabeth with a body of five 
touaad foot, and five hundred horſe ; and that in caſe 
de vndertook any naval armament againſt Spain, they 
Gould in an equal number of ſhips to her's. By this 
trezty che quecn was eaſed of an annual charge of a 
hundred ard ewenty thouſand pounds. 

Sho: dy after the death ot Burleigh, intelligence ar- 
med in Engiand, that Philip II. Elizabeth's greateſt 
enemy, after janguiſhing under many infirmities, ex- 
Fired in an ad\ anced age at Madrid. This haughty 


prince, deſirous of an accommodation with the Nether- | 


lnders, but diſdaining to make in his own name the 
conceſſions neceſſary for that purpoſe, had transferred 
t his daugncer, married to archduke Albert, the title 
0 the Low Country provinces; but as it was not ex- 
pected that this princeſs could have poſterity, and as the 
reverſion on failure of her ĩſſue was ſtill reſcrved to the 
crown of Spain, the ſtates, conſidering this deed only 
8 the change of a name, perſiſted with equal obſtinacy 
in their reſiſtance to the Spaniſh arms. The other 
powers alſo of Europe made no diſtinction between the 
cours of Bruſſels and Madrid; and the ſecret oppoſition 
0 France, as well as the avowed efforts of England, 
operated againſt the progreſs of Albert, as it had done 
gunicthat of Philip. 

Notwithſtanding the dominion of the Engliſh over 
Ireland had een ſcemingly eſtabliſhed above four cen- 
tunes, it may be ſaſely affirmed, that their authority had 

Berto been little more than nominal: the Iriſh 
Frnces and nobles, divided among themſelves, readily 
Pad the exterior marks of obciſance to a power which 
Wy Were not able to reſiſt; but as no durable force 
"ever kept on foot to retain them in their duty, they 
reapſed ill into their former independence. The ſmall 
amy which the Engliſh maintained in Ireland, were 
r e regularly with pay; and as no money 
"us tap me on the iſland, which poſſeſſed none, 
* their ſokhers the privilege of free quarter upon 
which > | ee and inſolence inflamed the hatred 
. cvalled between the conquerors and the con- 

da: Want of ſecurity among the Iriſh introducing 
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. reatpere : receive the whole ſword into my body. 

When his car all, and ſenſibly feel all that I then received 
a SICandal was given me,” &c. 


ord Buclei ind to ; , | 
tune wi gh died in an advanced age; and by a rare 
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deſpair, nouriſhed ſtill more the Noth natural to that un- 
cultivated people: but the Engliſh carried farther their 
ill judged tyranny., Inſtead of inviting the Iriſh co 
adopt the more civilized cuſtoms of their conquerors, 
they refuſed, though earneſtly ſollicited, to communi- 
cate to them the privilege of their laws, and ever ranked 
them as aliens, and as enemies. Thrown out of the 
protection of juſtice, the natives could find no ſecurity 
but in force; and flying the neighbourhood of cities, 
which they could not approach with ſafety, they ſhel- 
tered themſelves in their marſhes and foreſts from the 
inſolence of their inhuman maſters. Being treated like 
wild beaſts, they became ſuch ; and joining the ardour 
of revenge to their yet untainted barbarity, they grew 

every day more untractable and more dangerous f. As 
the Engliſh princes deemed the conquelt of the Iriſh to 

be more an object of time than a ſource of military 

glory, they delegated that office to private adventurers, 

who, enliſting ſoldiers at their own charge, reduced 

provinces of that iſland, which they converted to their 

own profit. Separate juriſdictions and principalities 

were eſtabliſhed by theſe lordly conquerors : the power 

of peace and war was aſſumed : military law was exer- 

cited over the Iriſh, whom they ſubdued ; and by de- 

grees over the Engliſh, by whoſe aſſiſtance they con- 

quered : and, after their authority had once taken root, 

deeming the Engliſh inſtitutions leſs favourable to bar- 

barous dominion, they degenerated into mere Iriſh, and 

abandoned the garb, language, manners, and laws of 

their mother country 4. 

By this imprudent conduct of England, the natives 
of its dependant ſtate remained ſtill in that abject condi- 
tion, into which the northern and weſtern parts of Eu- 
rope were ſunk, before they received civility and ſlavery 
from the refined policy and bravery of Rome. Even 
at the end of the ſixteenth century, when every Chriſ- 
tian nation was cultivating with ardour every civil art of 
lite, that iſland, lying in a temperate climate, enjoying 
a fertile foil, acceſſible in its ſituation, poſſeſſed of in- 
numerable harbours, was ſtill, notwithſtanding theſe ad- 
vantages, inhabited by a people whole cuſtoms and 
manners approached nearer thoſe of ſavages than of any 
other claſs of people Q. 

The uſual revenue of Ireland amounted only to ſix 
thouſand pounds a year: the queen though with much 
repining, commonly added twenty thouſand more, which 
he remitted from England : and with this ſmall revenue 
a body of a thouſand men was ſupported ; which on ex- 
traordinary emergeucies was augmented to two thouſand. 
This ſmall force rather tended to inflame than {ubdue 
the Irith. | 

In 1560, Shan OfNeale, the head of a powerful 
clan, raiſed a rebellion in Ulſter ; but atter ſome ſkir- 
miſhes he was received into favour upon his ſubmiſſion, 
and his promiſe of a more dutiful behaviour for the 
future. This impunity tempted him to undertake a 
new inſurrection in 1567; but being puſhed by Sir 
Henry Sidney, lord deputy, he retreated into Clande- 
boy, and rather than ſubmit to the Engliſh, he put 
himſelf into the hands of ſome Scottiſh iſlanders who 
commonly infeſted thoſe parts by their incurſions. The 
Scots, who retained a quarrel againſt him on account of 
former injuries, violated the laws of hoſpitality, and 
murdered him at a feſtival to which they had invited 
him ||. The earl of Deſmond, in 1569, gave Sir 
Henry 
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the Iriſh, that in an inſurrection raiſed by two ſons of the earl 
of Claricarde, they put to the ſword all the inhabitants of the 
town of Athenry, though Iriſh, becaule they began to conform 
themiclves to Englith cuſtoms, and had embraced a more ci- 
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vilized form of lite than had been practiſed by their anceſtors. 
fares of len gradually from ſmall beginnings, by the mere | He was a man equally noted for his pride, his violence, 
a{Uulute At and though his authority was never entirely his debaucheries, and his hatred to the Engliſh nation. He is 
the Ie uncontrolled with the queen, he was ſtill, during | faid to have put ſome of his tollowers to death becauſe my 
luſter e ot near forty years, regarded as her principal mi- endeavoured to introduce the uſe of bread after the Engliſh 
t Sir | | faſhion. Though fo violent an enemy to luxury, he was ex- 


A J. Davies, p-. 102, & ſeqq. 
e Hauies, p. 133, & ſeqq. 
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tremely addicted to riot; and was accuſtomed after his intem- 
perance had thrown him into a fever, to plunge his body into 
mire that he might allay the flame which he bad rouſed by 
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Henry Sidney great diſturbance, from the hereditary 
animoſity which prevailed between that nobleman and 
the earl of Ormond, deſcended from the only family 
eſtabliſhed in Ireland, that had ſteadily maintained its 
loyalty to the Engliſh crown. The earl of Thomond, 
in 1570, attempted a rebellion m Connanght, but was 
obliged to fly into France before his deſign was ripe for 
execution. Stukely, another fugitive, found ſuch cre- 
dit with the pope, Gregory XIII. that he flattered that 
Pontiff with the proſpect of making his nephew, Buon 
Compagne, king of Ireland; and as if their project 


had already taken effect, he accepted the title of mar- 
quis of Leinſter from the new ſovereign, He paſſed 
next into Spain ; and after having received much en- 
couragement and great rewards from Philip, who in- 
tended to employ him as an inſtrument in diſturbing 
Elizabeth, he was found to poſſeſs too little intereſt for 
executing the high promiſes he had made to that mo- 
narch. He retired into Portugal; and following the 
fortunes of Don Sebaſtian, he periſhed with that gallant 
prince in his bold but unfortunate expedition againſt the 
Moors. | 

After ſome interval, Lord Gray ſucceeded to the 
government of Ireland; and in 1579 ſuppreſſed a new 
rebellion of the earl of Deſmond, though ſupported 
by a body of Spaniards and Italians. The rebellion of 
the Rourks followed a few years after ; occaſioned by 
the ſtrict and equitable adminiſtration of Sir Richard 
Bingham, governor of Connaught, who endeavoured 
to repreſs the tyranny of the chieftains over their vaſ- 
lals. The queen, finding Ireland ſo burthenſome to 
her, tried ſeveral expedients for reducing it to a ſtate of 
greater order and ſubmiſſion. She encouraged the earl 
of Eſſex, father to that nobleman who was afterwards 
her favourite, to attempt the ſubduing and planting of 
Clandeboy, Ferny, and other territories, part of ſome 
late forfeitures ; but that enterprize proved unfortunate; 
and Eſſex died of a diltemper, occaſioned, as is ſup- 
r by the vexation wluch he had conceived from 

is diſappointments. An univerſity was founded in 
Dublin, with a view of introducing arts and learning 
into that kingdom, and civilizing the uncultivated man- 
ners of the inhabitants. But the moſt unhappy expe- 
dient employed in the government of Ireland was that 
made uſe of in 1585, by Sir John Perrot, at that time 
lord deputy : he put arms into the hands of the Iriſh 
inhabitants of Ulſter, in order to enable them, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the government, to repreſs the in- 
curſions of the Scottiſh iſlanders, by which theſe parts 
were much infeſted. At the ſame time, the invitations 
of Philip, joined to their zeal for the catholic religion, 
engaged many of the gentry to ſerve in the Low Coun- 
try wars: and thus Ireland being provided with officers 
and ſoldiers, with diſcipline and arms, became formi- 
dable to the Engliſh ; and was thencetorthable to main- 
rain a more regular war againſt her ancient maſters. 
Hugh O'Neale, nephew to Shan O'Neale, had been 
raiſed by the queen to the dignity of earl of Tyrone ; 
but having murdered his couſin, ſon of that rebel, and 
being acknowledged head of his clan, he preferred the 
pride of barbarous licence and dominion to the plea- 
ſures of opulence and tranquillity ; and he fomented 
all thoſe diſorders by which hoped to weaken or over- 
turn the Engliſh government. He was noted for the 
vices of perfidy and cruelty ; and was alſo eminent for 
courage. Tyrone ſecretly fomented the diſcontents of 
the Macguiſes, O'Donnels, O'Rourks, Mac-Mahons, 
and other rebels ; yet, truſting to the influence of his 
deceitful oaths and profeſſions, he put himſelf into the 


former exceſſes, Such was the life led by this haughty 
barbarian, who ſcorned the title of carl of *I'yrone, which 
Elizabeth intended to have reſtored to him, and who aſſumed 
the rank and appellation of king of Ulſter. He uſed alſo to 
ſay, that though the queen was his ſovereign lady, he never 
made peace with her but at her ſeeking. Nuns, 
his victory, ſo unuſual to the Irith, raiſed their courage, 
lupplicd chem with ara and ammunition, and raiſed the repu- 


17 


hands of Sir William Ruſſel, who, in 
was ſent over deputy to Ireland. Contrary N 
advice and proteſtation of Sir Henry . wth, 
of the army, he was diſmiſſed; and returning hy 
own country, he embraced the reſolution of ;; *. 
open rebellion, and of relying no longer on 
or inexperience of the Engliſh government. 
tered into a correſpondence with Spain : he 
thence a ſupply * 4 arms and ammunition: 
X . . 8 0 n: and having 
united all the Iriſh chieftains in a dependence upon las 
Pon him. 
ſelf, he began to be regarded as a formidah' 
Sir John Norris, who commanded the Eng! 
by reaſon of the diſadvantages under which he 
willingly hearkened to any propoſals of truce © 
modation made him by Tyrone; and after th 
ſpun out by theſe artifices for ſome years, that gallant 
Engliſhman, finding that he had been deceived b 
treachery, and that he had performed nothing wh. 
of his ancient reputation, was ſeized with a Languiſhin 
diſtemper, and died of vexation. Sir Henry Be 
who ſucceeded him in the command, was {till more un- 
fortunate. As he advanced to relieve the fort of 
Black-Water, beſieged by the rebels, he was fr. 
rounded in diſadvantageous ground; his ſoldiers, di. 
couraged by part of their powder's accidentally catch. 
ing fire, were put to flight; and though the purſuit was 
ſtopped by Montacute, who commanded the Enojih 
horle, fifteen hundred men, together with the general 
himſelf, were left dead upon the field “. 3 
The Iriſh, rebellion having riſen to fo great a head, 
it was reſolved to puth the war by more vigorous mea- 
ſures; and the queen caſt her eye on Charles Blount, lord - 
Mecuntjoy, as a man endowed with talents equal to the 
undertaking. But the young earl of Effex, ambitious of 
fame, and deſirous of obtaining this government fox 
himſelf, oppoſed the choice of Mountjoy ; and repre- 
ſented the neceſſity of appointing for that important 
employment, ſome perſon more experienced in war 
than this nobleman, more practiſed in buſineſs, and of 
higher quality and repreſentation. By this deſcription, 
he was underſtood to mean himſelf; and Elizabeth 
readily agreed to appoint him governor of Ireland, by 
the title of lord-heutenant J. And to enſure him of 
ſucceſs, ſhe levied a numerous army of fixteen thouland 
foot, and thirteen thouſand horſe, which ſhe afterwards 
augmented to twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand 
horſe. Eſſex left London in March 1599, attended 
with the acclamations of the populace ; and accompa- 
nied by a numerous train of nobility and gentry. The 
firſt act of authority which he exerciſed after his arrival 
in Ireland, was an indiſcretion, but of the generous 
kind; and in both theſe reſpects ſuitable to his cha- 
rater. He appointed his intimate friend, the earl ot 
Southampton, general of the horſe ; a nobleman who 
had incurred the queen's diſpleaſure, by ſecretly mar 
rying without her conſent, and whom the had theretore 
enjoined Eſſex not to employ in any command und! 
him. She no ſooner heard of this inſtance of dilobt- 
dience than ſhe reprimanded him, and ordered him © 
recal his commiſſion to Southampton. But E flex, who 
had imagined that ſome reaſons which he oppoſed to ger 
firſt injunction had ſatisfied her, had the 1m prudence 0 
remonſtrate againſt theſe ſecond orders; and it We 8. 
till ſhe reiterated her commands, that he could be _— 
vailed on to dilplace his friend. Eſſex, on his landing 
at Dublin, deliberated wich the Iriſh council i 
the proper methods of carrying on the War ag n 2 
rebels; and here he was guilty of 4 capital ny 
which was the ruin of his enterpriſe. IIe had always. 
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verer of his Country, and Patron of Irif We aking, he 
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+ The more to encourage him in his eee. 15 
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granted him by his patent more extenſive all mY ner of 
ever before been conterred on any Reute ent! f dare 
A . 9 0 * ** * c 
carrying on or finiſhing the war as he pleaſed, 0! 1 employ- 
5 Alling all the moſt gonſiderable Epe 
the rebels, and of filling all the most 


ments of the kingdom. Ah. 


zoland blamed the conduct of former com- 
ho arcfully protracted the war, who harraſſed 
a ſmall enterprizes, and who, by agreeing 
and temporary pacifications with the rebels, 
0 Acer iſure to recruit their broken forces. In 
had given them leiſure N 
ormity to theſe views, he had ever inſiſted upon 
2 his forces immediately into Ulſter againſt 
. the chief enemy; and his inſtructions had been 
een to theſe his declared reſolutions. But 
a" counſellors perſuaded him that the ſeaſon was 
0. er for the enterprize, and that as the moraſſes in 
ger 1 An northern Iriſh uſually ſheltered themſelves, 
ny not as yet be paſſable to the Engliſh forces, it 
would be better to employ the preſent time in an expe- 
t tion into Munſter. Their ſecret reaſon for this advice 
was, that many of them poſſeſſed eſtates in that pro- 
vince, and were deſirous to have the enemy diſlodged 
{om their neighbourhood : but the ſame ſelfiſn ſpirit 
«ich had induced them to give this counſel, made them 
bon after diſown it when they found the bad conſe- 
auences with which it was attended. Eſſex obliged all 
the rebels of Munſter either to ſubmit or to fly into the 
aciohbouring provinces: but as the Iriſh, from the 
rreaneſs of the queen's preparations, had concluded 
that the intended to reduce them to total ſubjection, or 
even to exterminate them, they conſidered their defence 
»: 2 common cauſe ; and the Engliin forces were no 
over withdrawn, than the inhabitants of Munſter re- 
lapſed into rebellion, and renewed tneir contederacy 
with their other countrymen. The army, meanwhile, 
by the fatigue of long and tedious marches, and by the 
ulbence of the climate, was becoine ſickly ; and on its 
return to Dublin, about the middle of July, was ſur- 
priingly diminiſhed in number. The courage of the 
ſoldiers was even much abated : for though they had 
prevailed in ſome leſſer enterprizes againit lord Cahir 
and others; yet had they lomeumes met with more 
out refiftance than they expected from the Iriſh, whom 
hey were wont to deſpiſe : and as they were raw troops 
and unexperienced, a conſiderable body of them had 
been put to flight at the Glins, by an inferior number 
of the enemy. 
viour, that he caſhiered all the officers, and decimated 
the private men. But this act of ſeverity, though ne- 
cellary, had intimidated the ſoldiers, and increaſed their 
erſion to the ſervice. Elizabeth was extremely diſ- 
guſted when the heard that ſo conſiderable a part of the 
101 was contumed in theſe frivolous enterprizes, and 
was fill more ſurprized that Eſſex perſevered in the 
fame practice which he kad fo much condemned in 
others, and when he knew to be ſo much contrary to 
her purpoſe and intention. That nobleman, in order 
to give his troops leiſure to recruit from their ſickneſs 
and fatigue, left the main army in quarters, and marched 
vith a imall body of fiſteen hundred men into the county 
of Ophelic againſt the O'Connors and O'Mores, whom 
ie forced to a ſubmiſſion: but, on his return to Dublin, 
e found his army ſo much diminiſhed, that he wrote 
to the Engliſh council an account of its condition, and 
morned them, that if he did not immediately receive 
* enforcement of two thouſand men, it would be im- 
PPITle for him this ſeaſon to attempt any thing againſt 
one. That there might be no pretence for farther 
"Xuwiy, the queen immediately ſent over the number 
«*manded ; and Eſſex began at laſt to aſſemble his 
Aces for the expedition into Ulſter. The army was 
9 aerle co this enterprize, and fo terrified with the re- 


ration of Tyrone, that many of them counterfeited 


Ge many of them delerted ; and Eilex _— = 
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do Correct, not to ruin him, and when he heard of 
eld ihe was not a little alarmed with his ſituation, 
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Eſſex was ſo enraged at this miſbeha- 
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him to effect any thing againſt an enemy who, though 
ſuperior in number, was determined to avoid every 
deciſive action. He hearkened, therefore, to a meſ- 
ſage ſent him by Tyrone, who deſired a conference; 
and a place near the two camps was appointed for that 
purpoſe, The generals met without any of their atten- 
dants, and a river ran between them, into which Tyrone 
entered to the depth of his ſaddle : but Effex ſtood on 
the oppoſite bank. After half an hour's conference, 
where Tyrone behaved with great ſubmiſſion to the lord 
heutenant, a ceſſation of arms was concluded to the iſt 
of May, renewable from fix weeks to fix weeks; but 
which might he broken off by either party upon a fort- 
night's warning. Eſſex alſo received from Tyrone pro- 
poſals for a peace, in which that rebel had inſerted many 
unreaſonable and exorbitant conditions : and there hap- 
pened afterwards ſome reaſon to ſuſpect that he had here 
commenced a very unjuſtifiable correſpondence with the 
enemy. This diſhonourable concluſion of the campaign 
extremely provoked Elizabeth againſt Eſſex; and this 
diſguſt was much augmented by other circumſtances of 
that nobleman's conduct. He wrote many letters to the 
queen and counſel, full of peeviſh and impatient expreſ- 
ſions ; complaining of his enemies, lamenting that their 
calumnies ſhould be believed againſt him, and diſcover- 
ing ſymptoms of a mind equally haughty and diſconten- 
ted. Elizabeth took care to inform him of her diſſatisfac- 
tion ; but commanded him to remain in Ireland till far- 
ther orders, Eſſex ſoon heard of Elizabeth's anger, 
and of the promotion of his enemy, Sir Robert Cecil, to 
the office of maſter of the wards, an office to which he 
himſelf afpired : and dreading that, if he remained any 
longer abſent, the queen would be totally alienated from 
him, he haſtily embraced a reſolution of returning to 
England; and by ſpeedy journies he arrived at court 
before any one was in the leaſt apprized of his intentions. 

Though beſmeared with dirt and ſweat, he haſtened up 
ſtairs to the preſence chamber, thence to the privy 

chamber; nor ſtopped till he was in the queen's bed- 
chamber, who was newly riſen, and was fitting with her 

hair about her face. He threw himſelf on his knees, 

kifled her hand, and had ſome private conference with 

her; where he was {o graciouſly received that, on his 

departure, he was heard to exprefs great ſatisfaction, 

and to thank God, that though he had ſuffered much 

trouble and many ſtorms abroad, he found a ſweet 

calm at home. But this placability of Elizabeth was 

the reſult of her ſurpriſe, and of the momentary ſatiſ- 

faction which the felt on the ſudden and unexpected ap- 

pearance of her favourite: Upon recollection, how- 

ever, all his faults recurred to her; and ſhe thought it 

neceſſary, by ſome ſevere diſcipline, to ſubdue that 

haughty imperious ſpirit, who had pretended to domi- 

neer in her councils, and to act, in the moſt important 

affairs, without regard to her order: and inſtructions. 

When Eſſex waited on her in the afternoon, he found 

her extremely altered in her carriage towards him : ſhe 

ordered him to be confined to his chamber ; to be twice 

examined by the council ; and though his anſwers were 

calm and ſubmiſſive, ſhe committed him to the cuſtody 

of lord-keeper Egerton, and held him ſequeſtered from 

all company, even from that of his counteſs, nor was 

the intercourſe of letters permitted between them. 

Eſſex dropped many expreſſions of humiliation and 

ſorrow, none of reſentment : he proteſſed an entire 

ſubmiſſion to the queen's will, declared his intention of 
retiring into the country, and of leading thenceforth a 

private life, remote from courts and buſineſs : but 

though he affected to be ſo entirely cured of his aſpir- 

ing ambition, the vexation ot this dilappointment, and 
of the triumph gained by his enemies, preyed upon his 
haughty tpirit, and he fell into a diſtemper which 
ſcemed to put his life in danger“. The medicine 


which 


She ordered eight phyſicians of the beſt reputation and expe» 
rience to conſult of his caſe; and being informed that the iſſue 
was much to be apprehended, ſhe ſent Dr. James to him with 
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which the queen adminiſtered to theſe aſpiring rivals 
was ſucceſsful with both; and in the beginning of 1660 
Eſſex, being now allowed the company of his counteſs, 
and having entertained more promiſing hopes of his 
ſuture fortunes, was ſo much reſtored in his health, as 
to be thought paſt danger. A belief was inſtilled into 
Elizabeth, that his diſtemper had been entirely coun- 
terfeit, in order to move her compaſſion ; and ſhe re- 
lapſed into her former rigour againſt him. He wrote 
her a letter, and ſent her a rich preſent on New Year's 
Day ; as was uſual with the courtiers at that time : ſhe 
read the letter, but rejected the preſent. After ſome 
interval, however, of ſeverity, ſhe allowed him to re- 
tire to his own houſe . The counteſs of Eſſex, daugh- 
ter of Sir Francis Walſingham, poſſeſſed, as well as 
her huſhand, a refined taſte in literature; and the chiet 
conſolation which Eſſex enjoyed during this period of 
anxiety and expectation, conſiſted in her company, and 
in reading with her thoſe inſtructive and entertaining 
authors, which even during the time of his greatell 
proſperity he had never entirely neglected. 
| Elizabeth became more and more incenſed againſt 
Eſſex trom the accounts ſhe received almoſt daily from 
Ireland. She appointed Mountjoy lord-deputy ; and 
that nobleman found the iſland almoſt in a deſperate 
condition z but being a man of capacity and vigour, 
le was ſo little diſcouraged, that he immediately ad- 
vanced againſt Tyrone in Ulſter. He penetrated into 
the heart of that country, the chief ſeat of the rebels: 
he fortified Derry and Mount Norris, in order to bridle 
the Iriſh: he chaſed them from the field, and obliged 
them to ſhelter in the woods and moraſſes; he em- 
ployed, with equal ſucceſs, Sir George Carew in Mun- 
ſter: and by thele promiſing enterprizes, he gave new 
life to the queen's authority in that iſland. As the com- 
pariſon of Mountjoy's adminiſtration with that of Eſſex 
contributed to alienate Elizabeth from her favourite, ſhe 
received additional diſguſt from the partiality of the peo- 
le, who, prepoſſeſſed with an extravagant idea of 
flex's merit, complained of the injuſtice done him by 
his removal from court, and by his confinement. Libels 
were fecretly diſperſed againſt Cecil and Raleigh, and 
all his enemies : and his popularity, which was always 
great, ſeemed rather to be increaled than diminiſhed by 
his misfortunes. Elizabeth, in order to juſtify her con- 
duct with regard to him, often expreſſed her intentions 
of having him tried in the ſtar- chamber for his offence: 
but he- tendernels for him prevailed at laſt over her ſe- 
verity ; and ſhe was contented to have him only exa- 
mined by the privy-council. The attorney-general, 
Coke, opened the cauſe againſt him, and treated him 
with the cruelty and inſolence wiuch that great lawyer 
. ulually exerciſed againſt the unfortunate. He diſplayed 
in the ſtrongeſt colours, all the faults committed by 
Eſſex in his adminiſtration of Ireland. The folicitor- 
general, Fleming, inſiſted upon the wretched ſituation 
in which the earl had leſt that kingdom; and Francis, 
fon of Sir Nicholas Bacon, who had been lord-keeper 
in the beginning of the preſent reign, cloſed the charge 
with diſplaying the undutiful expreſſions contained in 
ſome letters written by the carl. Wen Eilex came to 
plead in his own defence, he renounced all pretenſions 
to an apology ; and declared his reſolution never to have 
any conteſt with his ſovereign, His ſubmiſſion was 
uttered with ſo much eloquence, and in ſo pathetic a 
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ſome broth, and deſired that phyſician to deliver him a meſſage 
which ſhe probably deemed of {till greater virtue; that if ſhe 
thought ſuch a ſtep conſiſtent with her honour, ſhe would her- 
ſelf pay him a viſit. The by-ſtanders, who carefully obſerved 
her countenance, remarked that in pronouncing theſe words, 
her eyes were ſuffuſed with tears. When the ſymptoms of the 
queen's returning affection towards Eſſex were known, the 

gave a ſenſible alarm to the faction which had declared their 
oppolition to him. Sir Walter Raleigh, in particular, the 
moſt violent as well as the moſt ambitious of his enemies, was 
ſo affected with the appearance of this ſudden revolution, that 
he was ſeized with ſickneſs in his turn; and the queen was 
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make amends for his paſt errors, to retirc to 4 Con ſ 


manner, that it drew tears from many of the aud 
All the privy-counſellors, in giving their Tanne 
made no ſcruple of doing the earl juſtice with tis 
the loyalty of his intentions. Even Ceci] w my 

believed lus capital enemy, treated him with regarg i 

humanity. And the ſentence pronounced by ap 1 1 
keeper, (to which the council aſſented,) was 10 ox | 
words: & If this cauſe,” ſaid he, © had been fangt f 
the ſtar- chamber, my ſentence muſt have been £ : k 
great a fine as ever was ſet on any man's head * : 
court, together with perpetual confinement in th: ny v 
ſon which belongeth to a man of his quality, the To = [ 
But ſince we are now in another place, and in a ar. 6 
of favour, my cenſure is, that the earl of Uf 15 3 
to execute the office of a counſellor, nor that ct * 


marſhal of England, nor of maſter of tlie i” = 
to return to his own houle, there to continue a priſons 
till it ſhall pleaſe her majeſty to releaſe this and al th 
reſt of his ſentence.” E: 
Bacon, ſo much diſtinguiſhed afterwards by his big), 
offices, and ſtill more by his profound genius fh. the 
ſciences, was nearly allied to the Cecil family, b. = 
nephew to lord Burleigh, and couſin-german to th | 
cretary ; but notwithſtanding his extraordinary (lege: 
he had met with ſo little protection from his powerſy 
relations, that he had not yet obtained any preferment 
in the law, which was his protection, But Eſſex, who 
could diſtinguiſh merit, and who paſſionately loved it, 
had entered into an intimate friendſhip with Bacon; had 
zealouliy attempted, though without ſucceſs, to procure 
him the office of ſolicitor- general; and in order to com- 
fort his friend under the diſappointment, had conferred 
on him a preſent of land to the value of eighteen hun- 
dred pounds. 'The public could ill excuſe Bacon's ap- 
pearance before the council, againſt fo munificent a 
benefactor ; though he had acted in obedience to the 
queen's commands: but ſhe was fo well pleaſed with his 
behaviour, that the impoſed on him a new taſk, of 
drawing a narrative of that day's proceedings, in order 
to ſatisfy the public of the juſtice and lenity of her con- 
duct. Bacon, who wanted fironets of character more 
than humanity, gave to the whole tranſaction the moſt 
favourable turn for Eſſex; and, in particular, pointed 
out, in elaborate expreſſions, the dutiful {abrmiſtion 
which that nobleman diſcovered in the defence that he 
made for his conduct. When he read the paper to her, 
ſhe {imiled at that paſſage, and obſerved to Bacon, that 
old love, ſhe ſaw, could not eaſily be forgotten, He r- 
plied, that he hoped ſhe meant that of herieit, | 
It was generally expected that Eilex woutd ſoon be 
reinſtated in his former credit. They were confirmed 
in this hope when they faw that, though he was fall 
prohibited from appearing at court, he was continued 
in his office of maſter of horſe, and was reftored to tus 
liberty, and that all his friends had accets to him. 140k 
himſelf ſeemed determined to perſevere in that cc 
which had hitherto been fo ſucceſsful, and wach the 
queen, by all this diſcipline; had endcaveurcs to fen 
habitual to him : he wrote to her, that be killed het 
majelty's hands, and the rod with which ſhe had cor- 
rected him, but that he could never recover his wonted 
cheerfulneſs, till ſhe deigned to admit him to that pre- 
ſence, which had eyer been the chief ſource of his hap- 
pineſs and enjoyment : and that he had now ref 
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obliged to apply the ſame ſalve to his wound, and to ſend him a 
favourable meſſage, expreſſing her deſire of his 1ecoverye . 
* Though he remained {till under cuſtody, a4 was ol : 
tered from all company, he was fo gratctul for this 2 
lenity, that he ſent her à letter of thauks on ie er 6 
This farther degree of goudnets,” ſaid bc; D dot wo, 2 
my cars as if your majeſty ſpake thete wo! ds, © Biene 8 why 
for though I puniſh thine offeuce, and humble ws, 
good, yet will I one day be ferved again by LCC: = ) 1 
trate ſoul makes this anſwer : * 3 hope Tor tue 1 = 
in expectation of it, all my afficiious of body and nnn 
humbly, patendy, and cheerfully borac Þy ine. RY 


1 9 * 
1 L 
Gul; 


, 15 
ſollcade, A, a e e _ 
ing be with the beaſts of the held; let me eat grats as an 
zac be wet with the dew of Heaven; till it ſhall 
4 a 4 + , 
4g e the queen to reſtore me to my underſtanding,” 
The queen Was much pleaſed with thele ſentiments, and 
| that ſhe heartily wiſhed his actions might Corre- 
his exprefnions ; that he had tried her pa- 


1 1 
replicch, 
fond wich RA 
to a long time, and it Was but fitting ſhe ſhould now 
tence 4 4435 8 5 " 5 5 2 CI 4 ; 
nuke experiment of his ſubmiſſion; that her father 


| never have pardoned ſo much obſtinacy ; but 
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the furnace of affliction produced ſuch good et- 


1 
| 

wobl 

that 1 


cds, ſhe ſhould ever after have the hetter opinion of 
4 5, Ji 43 * 


her chemiſtry. The earl of Eſlex poſſeſled a monopoly 
of ſwect wines; and as his patent was Near EXPITING, he 
patiently expected that the queen would renew it, and 
he conſidered | 
lis life, which would determine whether he could ever 


* 


hope to be reinſtated in credit and authority. But 


a temper ſomewhat hauglity and ſcvere, and being con- 
rinally ſurrounded with Eilex's ENEMIES, means Were 
ſound to perſuade her, that his loſty ſpirit was not yet 
Aciently ſubdued, and that he mult undergo this far- 
ther trial, before he could again be faiety received into 
four, She therefore denied his requeſt; and even 
added, in a contemptuous ſtyle, © That an ungovern- 
able beaſt muſt be ſtinted in his provender.“ This 
120ur proved the final ruin of this young nobleman, and 
was the ſource of infinite forrow and vexation to the 
queen herſelf. Eſſex, Wh⁰ had with great difficulty 10 
Ing ſubdued his proud {j:1rit, and wnoſe patience was 
not exhauſted, imagining that tne queen was entirely 1n- 
exorable, burſt at once all reſtraints of ſubmiſſion and 
of prudence, and determined to ices rehet by proceed 
ing to the utmoſt extremities again t his enemies. Even 
during lis greateſt favour he had ever been accuſtomed 
tocarry maiters with a high hand towards his ſovereign; 
and as this practice gratined his own temper, and was 
lometimes ſucceſsful, he had imp rudently imagined that 
it was the only proper method of managing her. Being 
now reduced to deſpair, he threw off all appearance of 
duty and reſpect. Intoxicated wich the public favour, 
Wauch he already poſſeſſed, he practiſed anew every art 
of popularity; and endeavoured to increaſe the general 
g00d-W1!! by an hoſpitable manner of life, little ſuited to 
lis fitu-tion and circumſtances. His former employ- 
ments had given him great connections with men of the 
Military profeſſion ; and he now entertained a friendſhip 
wih all deſperate adventurers, whoſe attachment he 
loped might, in his pre ſent views, prove ſerviceable to 
kim, He lecretly courted the confidence of the catho- 
cs; bur his chief truſt lay in the puritans, whom he 
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* Moſt of queen Elizabeth's courtiers feigned love and de- 
hay vards her, and addreſſed themſelves to her in the ſtyle of 
aon and gallantry, Sir Walter Raleigh, having tallen into 
Algtace, wrote the following letter to his friend Sir Robert 
ecil, with a view, no doubt, of having it ſhewn to the queen: 

i My heart was never broke till this day, that I hear the queen 
van lo far oft, whom I have followed ſo many years, with 

5 eat love and deſire, in fo many journics, and am now left 
* 1 Pu priſon all alone, While ſne was yet near 
ay e might hear of her once in WO. or three days, 
te depth Tere the lels; but even now my heart is caſt into 
* 3 . l, that was wont to behold her riding 
EN. 3 unting like Diana, walking like V enus, the 
1 blowing her fair hair about her pure cheeks, like 


aſtections their relenting, but that of womankind. 


Judge of friendſhip but adverſity; or when is grace 
it in offences ? "There were no divinity but by rea- 
on; for revenges are brutiſh and mortal. All 
paſt, the loves, the ſighs, the forrows, the deſires, 
| be bigs BR down one trail misfortune ? Cannot one drop 

in ſo great heaps of ſweetneſs ? I may then con- 


J . 1 . . 
he fortuna valete, ſhe is gone in whom I truſted; 
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an) ſay with Nebuchadnezzar, © Let my dwel- | 


this event as the critical circumſtance ot 


Elzabeth, though gracious in her deportment, was ot 


ath o-_ one thought of mercy, nor any relpect of | 
0 . 
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openly careſſed, and whoſe manners he ſeemed to have 
entirely adopted. He engaged the moſt celebrated 
preachers of that ſect to reſort to Efex-houſe ; he had 
daily prayers and ſermons in lus ſamily; and he invited 
many to attend thoſe pious cxerciſes. But the greateſt 
imprudence of this nobleman proceeded from the open- 
nels of his temper. He indulged himſelf in great liber- 
ties of ſpeech, and was even heard to ſay of the queen, 
that ſhe was now grown an old woman, and was be- 
come as crooked m her mind as in her body. Some 
court ladies, wnoſe favours Eflex had formerly neg- 
lected, carried her theſe ſtories, and incenſed her againſt 
him. Elizabech was ever remarkably jealous on this 
head; and though ſhe was now approaching to her 
leventicth year, the allowed her courtiers and even foreign 
ambaſladors, to compliment her upon her beauty; nor 
had all her good ſenſe been able to cure her of this pre- 
poſterous vanity “. There was allo an expedient em- 
ployed by Eitex, which was more provoking to the 
queen than thoſe ſarcaſms on her age and deformity ; 
and that was, his ſecret applications to the king of Scots, 
her heir and ſucceſſor. Ihat prince had this year very 
narrowly eſcaped a dangerous, though ill- formed, con- 
ſpiracy of the earl of Gowry ; and even his deliverance 
was attended with tins diſagreeable circumſtance, that 
the obltinate eccleſiaſtics perſiſted, in ſpite of the molt 
inconteſtible evidence, to maintain to his face, that there 
had been no ſuch conſpiracy. He negociated with all 
the courts of Europe, in order to enſure himſelf friends 
and partizans in his ſucceſſion to the crown of England, 
which Elizabeth's advanced age made him look to with 
more carneſtneſs: he even neglected not the court of 
Rome and that of Spain; and though he engaged him- 
{elf in no poſitive promiſe, of his ſueceſſion, they might 
expect ſome more liberty than was at preſent indulged 
them. Elizabeth was the only ſovereign in Europe to 
whom he never dared to mention his right of ſucceſſion. 

Eſſex was deſcended by the female line from the 
royal family; and ſome of his ſanguine partizans had 
been ſo imprudent as to mention his name among thoſe 
of other pretenders to the crown ; but the ear! took care, 
by means of Henry Lee, whom he ſecretly ſent into 
Scotland, to aſſure James, that ſo far from entertaining 
ſuch ambitious views, he was determined to uſe every 
expedient for extorting an immediate declaration in fa- 
vour of that monarch's right of ſucceſſion. James wil- 
lingly hearkened to this propoſal; but did not approve 
of the violent methods which EHex intended to employ. 
Eſſex had communicated his ſcheme to Mountjoy, de- 
puty of Ireland; and as no man ever commanded more 
the cordial affection and attachment of his friends, he 
had even engaged a perſon of that virtue and prudence 
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that which was. Do with me now therefore what you liſt. I 
am more weary of liſe, than they are detrous I ſhould periſh; 
which if it had been for her, as it is by her, I had been too 
happily born.” Murden, p. 657. It is to be remarked that 
this nymph, Venus! goddeis ! angel! was then about fixty ! 
Yet five or ſix years after the allowed the fame language to be 
held to her. Sir Henry Unton, her ambatlador in France, 
relates to her a converſation winch he had with Henry IV. 
The monarch, after having introduced Unton to his mittreſs, 
the fair Gabrielle, aſked him how he liked her? “ I anſwered 
ſparingly in her praife,” ſaid the miniſter, “ and told him, 
that it, without offence, I might ſpeak of it, I had the picture 
of a far more excellent miſtreſs; and yet did her picture come 
far ſhort of her perfection of beauty. As you love me, faid he, 
ſhew it me if you have it about you. I made ſome difficulties, 
et, upon his unportunity, offered it to his view very ſecretly, 
holding it ſtill in my hand: he beheld it with paſſion and admi- 
ration, ſaying that I had reaſon, je me rends, proteſting that 
he had never feen the like; fo, with great reverence, he killed 
it twice or thrice, I detaining it ſtill in my hand. In the end, 
with ſome kind of contention, he took it from me, vowing that 
might take my leave of it; and he would not forego it tor any 
treaſure: and that to poſſeſs the iavour of the lively picture, he 
would forſake all the world, and hold himſelf molt happy; with 
many other moſt paſſionate ſpeeches,” Murden, p. 7:8. For 
farther particulars on this head, ſce the ingenious author of the 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, article L5£2 x. 
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leaſt ſuſpected; and that the eaſieſt puniſhment which " 
& 


he had reaſon to apprehend, was a new and mo 
confinement : he therefore excuſed himſelf to th 
cil on pretence of an indiſpoſition ; and he "Vas COW n 
diſpatched meſſages to his more intimate n 
requeſting their advice and aſſiſtance in the Nein 5 
tical ſituation of his affairs. They deliberated n 
they ſhould abandon all their projects, and fly the l - 
dom; or inſtantly ſeize the palace with the e alte 
they could aſſemble; or rely upon the affections ure 0 
citizens, who were generally know ap 
tachment to the earl. Eſſex declared againſt th 


to entertain thoughts of bringing over part of his army 
into England, and of forcing the queen to declare the 
king of Scots her ſucceſſor. And ſuch was Eſſex's 
impatient ardour, that, though James declined this dan- 
gerous expedient, he ſtill endeavoured to perſuade 
Mountjoy not to deſiſt from the project: but the deputy, 
who thought that ſuch violence, though it might be 
prudent, and even juſtifiable, when ſupported by a ſo- 
vereign prince next heir to the crown, would be raſh 
and criminal, if attempted by ſubjects, abſolutely refuſed 
his concurrence. The correſpondence, however, be- 


tween Eſſex and the court of Scotland was {till conducted 


levers 


n to have a great at. 


| | 
with great ſecrecy and cordiality ; and that nobleman, I expedient, and profeſſed himſelf determined to wen | 
beſides conciliating the favour of James, repreſented all | any fate rather than ſubmit to live the life of 3 Re. ; 
his own adverſaries as enemies to that prince's ſucceſſion, | To ſeize the palace ſeemed impracticable, wickoar ine. r 
and as men entirely devoted to the intereſts of Spain, | preparations ; eſpecially as the queen ſeemed now room h 


and partizans of the chimerical title of the Infanta. 

The arch-duke Albert and the Infanta had made 
ſome advances to the queen for peace; and Boulogne, as 
a neutral town, was choſen for the place of conference. 
Sir Henry Nevil, the Engliſh reſident in France, Her- 
bert, Edmondes, and Beale, were ſent thither as am- 
baſſadors from England; and negociated with Zuniga, 
Carillo, Richardot, and Verheiken, miniſters of Spain, 
and the arch-duke: but the conferences were ſoon 


of their project, and, as they heard, had ufed the re 
caution of doubling her ordinary guards, Thin n. 0 
mained, therefore, no expedient but that of beraking 
themſelves to the city; and, while the prudence ang a 
feaſibility of this reſolution was under debate, x perſon 
arrived, who, as if he had received a commiſſion "4 
the purpoſe, gave them aſſurance of the affections of the 
Londoner s$, and affir med, that they might ſecurely reſt 
any project on that foundation. The wild project of 


broken off by diſputes with regard to the ceremonial. 
During the preparations for this abortive negociation, 
the earl of Nottingham, the admiral, lord Buckhurſt, 
treaſurer ; and ſecretary Cecil, had diſcovered their in- 


raiſing the city was immediately reſolved on; the execu- 
tion of it was delayed till next day; and emiſſarics were 
diſpatched to all Effex's friends, informing them that 
Cobham and Raleigh had laid ſchemes againſt his life 


# clination to peace; but as the Engliſh nation, fluſhed and entreating their preſence and aſſiſtance. Next day, | 
"1 with ſucceſs, and ſanguine in their hopes of plunder and February 8, there appeared at Efſex-houſe the earls of 
4 conqueſt, were in general averle to that meaſure, it was | Southampton and Rutland, the lords Sandys and Mont. 
a eaſy for a perſon ſo popular as Eſſcx, to infuſe into the Þ eagle, with about three hundred gentlemen of quality 
1 multitude an opinion, that theſe miniſters had ſacrificed and fortune; and Eſſex informed them of the danger to 
} the intereſts of their country to Spain, and would even | which he pretended the machinations of his enemies ex- 
1 make no fcruple of receiving a ſovereign from that hoſ- | poſed him. The queen was informed of his deſigns; 
I} tile nation. But Effex, not content with thele arts for and having ordered the magiſtrates of London to keep 
is decrying his adverſaries, proceeded, in 1601, to con- | the citizens in readineſs, ſhe ſent Egerton, lord keeper 
cert more violent methods of ruining them; chiefly in- | tro Eſſex-houſe, with the earl of Worceſter, Sir Wil 
| ſtigated by Cuffe, his ſecretary, a man of a bold and | liam Knollys, comptroller, and Popham, chief juſtice, 
4 arrogant ſpirit, who had acquired a great aſcendant over | in order to learn the cauſe of theſe unuſual commorions, 
i his patron . Among other criminal projects Eſſex | They were with difficulty admitted through a wicket; 
q deliberated with the malcontents concerning the method ] but all their ſervants were excluded except the purſe- 
q of taking arms; and aſked their opinion whether he had I bearer. After ſome altercation, in which they charged 
1 beſt begin with ſeizing the palace or the Tower, or ſet } Efſex's retainers, upon their allegiance, to lay down 
out with making himſelf maſter at once of both places. | their arms, and were menaced in their turn, by the an- 
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The firſt enterprize being preferred, a method was con- 
certed for executing it. It was agreed, that Sir Chriſto- 
pher Blount, with a choice detachment, ſhould poſſeſs 
himſelf of the palace gates; and Davies ſhould ſeize the 
hall, Davers the guard-chamber and preſence-chamber ; 
and that Eſſex ſhould ruſh in from the Meuſe, attended 
by a body of his partizans ; ſhould entreat the queen, 
with all demonſtrations of humility, to remove his ene- 

ies; ſhould oblige her to aſſemble a parliament ; and 
ſhould, with common conſent, ſettle a new plan for the 
regulation of affairs F. 

During theſe deliberations, many reaſons of ſuſpicion 
were carried to the queen; and ſhe ſent Sir Robert 
Sackville, ſon of the treaſurer, to Eſſex-houſe, on pre- 
tence of a viſit, but in reality with a view of diſcovering 
whether there were in that place any unuſual concourſe 
of people, or any extraordinary preparations which might 
threaten an inſurrection. Soon after Eſſex received a 
ſummons to attend the council, which met at the trea- 
ſurer's houſe; and while he was muling on this circum- 
ſtance, and comparing it with the late unexpected viſit 
from Sackville, a private note was conveyed to him, by 
which he was warned to provide for his own ſafety. 
He concluded that all his conſpiracy was diſcovered, at 
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* A ſelect council of malcontents was formed, who com- 
monly met at Drury-houſe, and were compoſed of Sir Charles 
Davers, to whom the houſe belonged, the earl of Southamp- 


gry multitude who ſurrounded them; the ear}, who 
found that matters were paſt recal, reſolved to kave 
them priſoners in his houſe, and to proceed to the cue. 
cution of his former project. He fallied forth with about 
two hundred attendants, armed only with walking 
ſwords; and in his paſſage to the city, was joined by the 
earl of Bedford and lord Cromwell. He cried aloud, 
« For the queen! for the queen! a plot is laid for my 
life ;” and thence proceeded to the houſe of Smith ths 
ſheriff, on whoſe aid he had great reliance. The Citl- 
zens flocked about him in amazement ; but though he 
told them that England was ſold to the Infanta, and ex- 
horted them to arm inſtantly, otherwiſc they could er 
do him any ſervice, no one ſhewed a diſpoſition to Joi 
him. The ſheriff, on the earl's approach to his houle, 
ſtole out at the back door, and made the belt of ry 
way to the mayor. Eflex, meanwhile, obſerving 25 
coldneſs of the citizens, and hearing that he 8 ue 
claimed a traitor by the earl of Cumberland an 2 5 
Burleigh, began to deſpair of ſucceſs, and mage 5 
retreating to his own houſe. He found the rec bY 
the paſſage barricadoed and guarded by the 3 pe 
der the command of Sir John Levingflon. 2 ” 5 
tempt to force his way, Tracy, a young genucl 
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note at his devotion, and who truſted til! 8 hoſe 


rity with the populace, communicated t0 4 verful a part 
ſecret deſigns with which his cont.dence 111 19 pv 


ton, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Sir Chriſtopher Blount, Sir John | had inſpired him. h 1. II. p. 464, 
Davies, and John Littleton ; and Eſſex, who boaſted that he + Camden, p. 639. Birch's Memoirs, vol © 
had a hundred and twenty barogs, knights, and gentlemen of | State T'rials. Bacon, vol. 17. p. 34% #19 wid! 


he bore great friendſhip, was killed with two or 
{the Londoners ; and the earl himſelf, attended 
{ his partizans, retired towards the river, and 
arrived at Eſſex-houſe. He there found 
that Gorges, whom he had ſent before to capitulate with 
the lord keeper and the other counſellors, had 2 all 
of them their liberty, and had gone to court with them. 
He was now reduced to de ſpair; and appeared deter- 
ned, in proſecution of lord Sandys's advice, to defend 
rimſelt to the Jaſt extremity, and rather to periſh, like 
\ brave man, with his ſword 1n his hand, than baſely by 
the hands of the executioners: but after ſome parley, 
nd after demancing in vain, firſt hoſtages, then condi- 
tons, from the beſiegers, he ſurrendered at diſcretion z 
requeſting only civil treatment, and a fair and impartial 
hearing. 
On the 19th of February the earls of Eſſex and 
Southampton were arraigned before a jury of twenty- 
five peers, where Buckhurſt acted as lord ſteward. 
The guilt of the priſoners was too apparent to 
almit of any doubt; and, beſides the inſurrection known 
m every body, the treaſonable conferences at Drury- 
houſe were proved by undoubted evidence. Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges was produced in court: the conceſſions 
ot the earl of Rutland; of the lords C romwell, Sandys, 
1nd Monteagle ; of Davers, Blount, and Davies, were 
only read to the peers, according to the practice of that 
ave, Efſex's beſt friends were ſcandalized at his aſſu- 
ce in inſiſting ſo poſitively on his innocence, and the 
godnefs of his intentions; and ſtill more at his vindic- 
ure diſpoſition, in accuſing, without any appearance of 
reaſon, ſecretary Cecil as a partizan of the Infanta's title. 
The ſecretary, who had expected this charge, ſtepped 
into the court and challenged Eſſex to produce his au- 
thority, which on examination was found extremely 
weak and frivolous. When ſentence was pronounced, 
Eſſex ſpoke like a man who expected nothing but death: 
but he added, that he ſhould be ſorry if he were repre- 
ſented to the queen as a perſon that deſpiſed her cle- 
mency; though he ſhould not, he believed, make any 
cinging ſubmiſſions to obtain it. Southampton's beha- 
viour was more mild and ſubmiſſive: he entreated the 
good offices of the peers in ſo modeſt and becoming a 
manner as excited compaſſion in every beholder “. After 
Eſſex had paſſed ſome days in the ſolitude of a loath- 
home priſon, his proud heart was at laſt ſubdued, not by 
the fear of death, but by the ſentiments of religion; a 
principle which he had before attempted to make the 
nſtrument of his ambition, but which now took a more 
frm hold of his mind, and prevailed over every other 
motive and conſideration. His ſpiritual directors per- 
ſuaded him, that he never could obtain the pardon of 
Heaven unleſs he made a full confeſſion of his diſloy- 
uy, and he gave in to the council an account of all 
$ Criminal deſigns, as well as of his correſpondence 
Wh the king of Scots. He ſpared not even his moſt 
mimate friends, ſuch as lord Mountjoy, whom he had 
agaged in theſe conſpiracies; and he ſought to pacify 
us preſent remorſe by making ſuch atonements as, in 
ay other period of his life, he would have deemed more 
meable than thoſe attempts themſelves which were 
8 of his penitence. The queen, however, 
ud not eaſily perſuade herſelf to permit his execution. 
* 4 perpetual combat between reſentment and in- 
» pride and compaſſion, the care of her own 
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"Add 2 remarkable circumſtance in Eſſex's trial was 
wyers, ; i carance againſt him. He was not one of the crown 
yet ci 1 Ae 0 obliged by his office to aſſiſt at this trial : 
to be er ry uple, in order to obtain the queen's favour, 
generoſity 1 rearing of life his friend and patron, whoſe 
conduct, in as often experiencd, He compared Eſſex's 
t that of I to fear the attempts of his adverſaries, 
aum body; a nr hy Athenian, who cut and wounded his 
2 committed . aking the people believe that his enemies 
J whoſe a dens violence, obtained a guard for his perſon, 
country. ance he afterwards ſubdued the libertles of his 
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ſafety and concern for her favourite; and her ſituation; 
during this interval, was perhaps more an object of pity 
than that to which Eſſex himſelf was reduced; ſhe ſigned 
the watrant for his execution ; ſhe countermanded it ; 
ſhe again reſolved on his death ; ſhe felt a new return. 
of tenderneſs. Eſſex's enemies told her, that he himſelf 
deſired to die, and aſſured her, that ſhe could never be 
in ſafety while he lived: it is likely that this proof of 
penitence and of concern for her would produce a con- 
trary effect to what they intended, and would revive all 
the fond affection which ſhe had ſo long indulged to- 
wards the unhappy priſoner. But what chiefly hardened 
her heart againſt him, was his ſuppoſed obſtinacy in ne- 
ver making, as ſhe hourly expected, any application to 
her for mercy ; and ſhe finally gave her conſent to his 
execution. He diſcovered at his death ſymptoms ra- 
ther of penitence and piety than of fear ; and willingly 
acknowledged the juſtice of the ſentence by which he 
ſuffered. The execution (February 25) was private in 
the Tower, agreeably to his own requeſt +, He was 
apprehenſive, he ſaid, leſt the favour and compaſſion of 
the people would too much raiſe his heart in thoſe mo- 
ments, when humiliation under the afflicting hand of 
Heaven was the only proper ſentiment which he could 
indulge. And the queen, no doubt, thought that pru- 
dence required the removing of ſo melancholy a ſpecta- 
cle from the public eye . Some of Eſſex's aſſociates, 
Cuffe, Davers, Blount, Meric, and Davies, were tried 
and condemned, and all of theſe, except Davies, were 
executed, The queen pardoned the reſt ; being per- 
ſuaded that they were drawn in merely from their friend- 
ſhip to that nobleman, and their care of his ſafety ; and 
were ignorant of the more criminal part of his intentions. 

Southampton's life was ſaved with great difficulty; 
but he was detained in priſon during the remainder of 
this reign. 

James, king of Scots, apprehenſine leſt this corre- 
ſpondence with Eſſex might have been diſcovered, and 
have given offence to Elizabeth, ſent the earl of Marre 
and lord Kinloſs as ambaſſadors to England, in order to 
congratulate the queen on her eſcape from the late inſur- 
rection and conſpiracy. They were alſo ordered to 
make ſecret enquiry whether any meaſures had been, 
taken by her for excluding him from the ſucceflion, as 
well as to diſcover the inclinations of the chief nobilit 
and counſellors, in caſe of the queen's demiſe. They 
found the diſpoſitions of men as favourable as they could 
with ; and they even entered into a correſpondence with 
ſecretary Cecil, whoſe influence, after the fall of Eſſex, 
was now uncontrolled, and who was reſolved, by this 


for. And James, by Cecil's advice, reſolved to give 
Elizabeth no uneaſineſs, but to wait patiently for the 
crown of the realm. The French king, who was little 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of James, and who, for obvious 
reaſons, was averſe to the union of England and Scot- 
land, made his ambaſſador drop ſome hints to Cecil of 
Henry's willingneſs to concur in any meaſure for diſap- 
pointing the hopes of the Scottiſh monarch ; but as 
Cecil ſhewed an entire diſapprobation of ſuch ſchemes, 
the court of France took no farther ſteps in that matter; 
and thus the only foreign power which could give much 
diſturbance to James's ſucceſſion, was induced to acqui- 
eſce in it. Henry made a journey this ſummer to 
Calais; and the queen hearing of his intentions went to 
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+ The earl of Eſſex was only in the thirty-fifth year of his 
age. 

61 Sir Walter Raleigh, who came to the Tower on purpoſe, 
and who beheld Eflex's execution from a window, increaſed 
much by this action the general hatred under which he already 
laboured; it was thought that his ſole intention was to feaſt 
his eyes with the death of an enemy; and no apology which he 
could make tor fo ungenerous conduct, could be accepted by 
the public. The cruelty and animoſity with which he urged 
on Eſſex's fate, even when Cecil relented, were ſtill regarded 
as the principles of his unmanly behaviour, 
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policy, to acquire in time the confidence of the ſucceſ- 
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Dover, in hopes of having a perſonal interview with a 
monarch, whom, of all others, ſhe moſt loved and 
reſpected. The king of France, who felt the fame 
ſentiments towards her, would gladly have accepted of 
the propoſal; but as many dithculties occurred, it ap- 
peared neceſſary to lay alide, by common conſent, the 
project of an interview. Elizabeth, however, wrote 
ſucceſſively two letters to Henry, one by Edmondes, 
another by Sir Robert Sydney ; in which the expretled 
a defire of conferring, about a buſineſs of unportance, 
with ſome miniſter in whom that prince repoled entire 
confidence. The marquis of Roſm, the King's favou- 
rite and prime miniſter, came to Dover in diſguiſe; and 
the memoirs of that able ſtateſman contain a tuil account 
of his conference with Elizabeth. This princeſs had 
formed a ſcheme for eftabiiihing, in conjunction with 
Henry, a new ſyſtem in Europe, and of fixing a dura- 
ble balance of power, by the erection of new ſtates on 
the ruins of the houſe of Auſtria, She had even the 
prudence to foreſee the perils which might enſue from 
the aggrandizement of her ally; and ſhe propoted to 
unite all the ſeventeen provinces of the Low Countries 
in one republic, in order to form a perpetual barrier 
againſt the dangerous increaſe of the French as well as 
of the Spaniſh monarchy. Henry had himlelt long me- 
ditated ſuch a project againſt the Auſtrian family; and 
Roſni could not forbear expreſſing his aſtoniſhment, 
when he found that Elizabeth and his maſter, though 
they had never communicated their ſentiments on this 
ſubject, not only had entered into the ſame general views, 
but had alſo formed the ſame plan tor their execution, 
The affairs, however, of France were not yet brought 
to a ſituation which might enable Henry to begin that 
great enterprize ; and Roſni ſatisfied the queen, that it 
would be neceſſary to poſtpone for ſome years their 
united attack on the houſe of Auſtria. He departed, 
filled with much admiratian at the ſolidity of Elizabeth's 
judgement, and the greatneſs of her mind; and he owns, 
that ſhe was entirely worthy of that high reputation 
which ſhe enjoyed in Europe. 

The queen was now perſuaded by ſome of her cour- 
tiers, that the money ſent to Ireland for the payment of 
her troops muſt, in the courſe of circulation, get into the 
poſſeſſion of the Iriſh, by which means they would be 
enabled to purchaſe arms in order to oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of the Engliſh forces. To obviate this diſaſter, 
Elizabeth, though ſhe juſtly valued herſelf on fixing the 
ſtandard of the Engliſh coin, was ſeduced by the argu- 
ments employed on this occaſion; and the coined a 
great quantity of baſe money, which ſhe made ule of in 
the pay of her ſoldiers in Ireland. Mountjoy, the de- 
puty, was a man of abilities ; and foreſceing the danger 
of mutiny among the troops, he led them inſtantly into 
the field, and reſolved, by means of {trict diſcipline, 
and by keeping them employed againſt the enemy, to 
obviate thoſe inconveniencies which were juſtly to be 
apprehended. He made military roads, and built a for- 
treſs at Moghery; he drove the Mac-Geniſes out of 
Lecade; he harraſſed Tyrone in Ulſter witch inroads 
and leſs expeditions; and by deſtroying every where, 
and during all ſeaſons, the proviſions of the Iriſh, he 
reduced them to periſh by famine in the woods and mo- 
raſſes, to which they were obliged to retreat, At the 
ſame time, Sir Henry Docwray, who commanded an- 
other body of troops, took the caltle of Derry, and put 
garriſons into Newton and Ainogh; and having ſeized 
the monaſtery of Donnegal near Baliſhannon, he threw 
troops into it, and defended it againſt the aſſaults of 
O'Donnel and the Iriſh. Nor was Str George Carew 
alle in the province of Munſter. He ſeized the titular 
earl of Deſmond, and ſent him over, with Florence 
Macarty, another chieftain, priſoner to England. He 
arreſted many ſuſpected perſons, and took hoſtages from 
others, And having got a reinforcement of two thou- 
{and men from England, he threw himſelf into Corke, 
which he ſupplied with arms and proviſions ; and he put 
every thing in a condition for refilting the Spanith inva- 
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ſion, which was daily expected. The deputy, ;: 
of the danger to which the ſouthern Pr NT 
poſed, leſt the proſecution of the war again 7 
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who was reduced to great extremities ; 
with his army into Munſter. 
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trec themſelves from the Englich government. DAquia 
ailumed the title of general in the holy war f. 


ſcrvation of the faith in Ireland; and he enc ae 
perſuade the people that Elizabeth was, by ſcvera wy 
of the pope, deprived of her crown ; that her "ITY 
were abiolved from their oaths of allegiance ; dd ths | 
the Spaniards were come to deliver the Iriſh gi * | 
dominion of the devil. Mountjoy found it neceſſary bn | 
act with vigour, in order to prevent a total inſurte den | 
of the Irith ; and having collected his forces, he hay | 
the ſiege of Kinſale by land; while Sir Richard 10 | 
on, with a ſmall ſquadron, blockaded it by fx, He 
had no fooner begun his operations, than lie 
the arrival of another body of two thuutand Spaniards 
under the command of Alphonſo Ocampo, who had 
taken poileſſon of Baltimore and Perchaven; and le 
was obliged to detach Sir George Carew to oppoſe their 
progreſs. Tyrone, meanwhite, with Rancial, Mac- 
Surley, Tirel, baron of Kelly, and other chiefs 
the Iriſh, had joined Ocampo witz all their forces, 
were marching to the relict cf -Kintale. The de 
imormed cf their aclizn by interecpted letters, mw 
preparations to receive them; and being reinforces by 
Levinſon with fix hundred marines, he poſted his troop; 
on an advantageous ground, which lay on the pailice of 
the enemy, leaving ſome cavalry to prevent a lally trom 
d'Aquiia and the Spanith garriſon. When Tyrone, 
with a detachment ot Irith and Spaniards, approached, 
he was ſurprized to find the Englith ſo well poſted, and 
ranged in good order; and he immediately founded a 
retreat: but the deputy gave orders to purſue him; and 
having thrown theſe advanced troops into diſorder, he 
followed them to the main body, whom he alſo attacked, 
and put to flight, with the ſlaughter of twelve hundred 
men. Ocampo was taken priſoner; Tyrone fied into 
Ulſter; O'Donnel made his eſcape into Spain; and 
d' Aquila, finding himſelf reduced to the greatelt di- 
culties, was obliged to capitulate upon ſuch terms as tie 
deputy preſcribed to him: he ſurrendered Kintale and 
Baltimore, and agreed to evacuate the kingdom, I 
great blow, joined to other ſucceſies, gained by Hd, 
governor of Kerry, and by Roger and Gavin Larve, 
threw the rebels into diſinay, and gave a Projpect t 
the final reduction of Ireland. Notwithſtanding the de- 
ceſs of the Iriſh war, it was extremely burthenlome en 
the queen's revenue; and belides the ſupplics granted 
by parliament, which, though ſmall, were cher 1 
as mighty conceſſions, ſhe had been obliged to emp!) 
other expedients, ſuch as ſelling the royal demelles atk 
crown jewels, and exacting loans from the E 
order to ſupport this cauſe, ſo eſſential to the bannt 
and intereſts of England. The neceſſity ot ner a0 
obliged her to ſummon a parkament on tic 7th > 
October; and it here appeared, that, tough , 
was advancing faſt upon her, and ſhe hac 40s Hock n 
her popularity by the unfortunate execution of INE 
yet the powers of her prerogative till remained as l 
and uncontrolable as ever, 3 
Many perſons diſtinguiſhed themſclves t * St 
rezon of Elizabeth, and as her revenues Were not Ca 
lated to reward them according to their 1er ee 
granted her ſervants and courticrs patent: or oy 1 
lies, (an expedient employed by her predceclt e 
thele patents they ſold to others, Who were tele 
abled to raiſe commodities to what price * nmerce, 


hey pleaſcd, 
1 3 * all CC 
and who put invincible reſtraints un ndultg⸗ 
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and emulation in the arts“. Thete monopo- 
las were ſo exorbitant in their demands, that in ſome 
laces they raiſed the price of ſalt from n a 
buſhel, to fourtcen or fifteen ſhillings. Such high pro- 
fits naturally begat intruders upon their commerce - and 
a {cure themſelves againſt encroachments, the 
armed with high and arbitrary powers 
from the council, by which they were enable. to op- cls 
the people at pleaſure, and to exact money from ſuch 
3 they thouglit proper to accuſe of intertering with 
their patent f. Lheſe grievances, the mot intolc rable 
ſor the prcſent, and the moit pernicious in their conſe- 
uences that cver were known in any age, or unde any 
LI lad been mentioned in the laſt parliament, 
5 BR p tion had even been preiented to the qucen 
complaining ot the patents; but the ſtiil perſiſted in de- 
ending her monopollts againſt her people. A bil was 
now introduced into the lower houſc, aboliſhing all theſe 
monopolies; and as the former application had been 
inſucceſsful, a law was infiſted on as the only certain 
exedient for correcting theſc abuſes J. After ſome 
warm debates on the ſubject, the queen who perceived 
how odious monopolies had become, and what heats 
were likely to arte, lent tor the ſpeaker, and detired 
him to acquaint the houle, that the would immediately 
cancel the moſt grievous and oppreſſive ot theſe patents. 
This meſſage was joytully received, and the houte voted, 
that the ſpeaker, with a committee, thould alk permit- 
fon to wait on her majeſty, and return thanks to her for 
her gracious conceſſions to her people. Wen the 
ſpeaker, With the other members, Was introduced to 
the que cn, they all llung themſelves on the nces; and 
remained in tuat poſture a conſiderable time, ti the 
tiongut proper to expreſs her defire that they thouuld 
icy, The ſpeaker diſplayed the gratitude of the 
commons; they acknowledged, he ſaid, in all duty and 
thankſuineſs, that beſore they called, her preventing grace 
ud all-Geſerving goodneſs watched over them for their 
god; more ready to give than they could deſire, much 
e delerve. He remarked, that the attribute which 
vas moſt proper to God, to perform ali he promiſeth, 
apnercatized a. ſo to her; and that the was all truth, all 
conſtancy, and al! goodneſs. And he concluded with 
thele expreſſions, © Neither do we preſent our thanks 
in words or in any outward ſign, which can be no ſut- 
fictent retribution for fo great goodneſs ; but in all duty 
and thankiuineſs, proſtrate at your feet, we prelent our 
molt loyal and thankful hearts, and the laſt 
breath in our noſtrils, to be poured out, to be 
wp for your ſafety.” The queen anſwered in 
flattering manner. 

Thus was this critical affair happily terminated ; and 
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ber prerogative, maintained her dignity, and preſerved 
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Elizabeth, by prudently receding in time, from part of 


® It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the number and importance 
of thoſe com aoditics which they thus aſſigned over to paten- 
tees, Currants, lalt, iron, powder, cards, calt-1kins, felts, 
Pouldavies, Ox thin bones, train oil, liſts of cloth, pot aſhes, 
angiſceds, Vinegar, ſea-coal, ſteel, aqua vitze, bruthes, pots, 
dottles, fall 

ubber, glaſles, 


dried pilchards, t 


N wportation of Spanith WO. „ and of Iriſh yarn: 
Nomi 1 g part ot the commoditicy Which had been ap- 
3 ys 2s When this hg Was rag in the 
"a = ver C2 az 1 not bread in the number: Bread | 
E Ara z altonithment 32 * es, 1 atſure you,” replics 
ns : 8% on at this rate, we mall have bread reduced 
wnopoly before next parliament.“ 

0 Ne eee, of lalt-petre having the power of entering 
ables, Cella Cy an of committing what havoc they pleaſed in 
gathered — ar kee they tutpected lalt-petre might be 
1 l llves * y extoried money hom thoſe who detired to 
. from this damage or trouble, 

Wie anf f Maintained, that this matter regarded the 
ek; they did 4 at the commons could never hope for ſue- 
reſpectful eee 5 application, in the moſt humble and 
be topics YN, = on queen's goadnels and beneficence. 
tually from bu TO ach anced in the houſe, and which came 
| | urtiers 
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paper, ſtarch, tin, ſulphur, new drapery, 


petre, lead, accidence, oil, calamine- ſtone, oil of 
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the affections of her people. The commons, in grati- 
tide, granted her a ſupply quite unprecedented, of four 


{ubſidies and eight fiftecnths. 


The queen, finding that the Spaniards had involved 
her in fo much trouble, by ſomenting and aſſiſting the 


Iriſh rebellion, reſolved to give them employment at 
home; and, in 1602, ſhe fitted out a ſquadron of nine 
Hips, under Sir Richard Levinſon, admiral, and Sir 
William Monſon, vicc-admiral, whom ſhe {ent on an 
expedition to the coaſt of Spain. The admiral, with 
part of the ſquadron, met the galleons loaded with trea- 
ſure; but was not ſtrong enough to attack them. The 
vice-admirel alſo ell in with ſome rich ſhips; but they 
eſcaped fur a like reaſon: and thele two brave officers, 
that their expedition might not prove entirely fruitleſs, 
reſolved to attack the harbour of Coimbra in Portugal; 
where they received intelligence, a very rich carrack 
had taken ſhelter. The harbour was guarded by a caſ- 
tie: there were eleven gallies ſtationed in it: and the 
militia of che country, to the number, as was believed, 
of twenty thouſand men, appeared in arms cn the ſhore : 
yet, notwitliſtanding tnele obſtacles, and others derived 
irom the winds and tides, the Engliſh ſquadron broke 
into the harbour, diſmounted the guns of the caſtle, 
ſunk or burnt, or put to flight, the gallies, and obliged 
the carrack to ſurrender. They brought her home to 
England, and the was valued at a million of ducats. 
Tyrone being defeated, and the Spaniards expelled 
from Ireland, the affairs of that country ſeemed haſten- 
ing to a ſettlement. Lord Mountjoy divided his army 
into ſmall parties, and harrafſed the rebels on every ſide: 
he built Charlemont, and many other {mall forts, which 
were impregnable to the Iriſh, and guarded all the im- 
portant palles of the country : the activity of Sir Henry 
Docwray and Sir Arthur Chicheſter permitted no repoſe 
or ſecurity to the rebels: and many of the chicſtains, 
after ſkulking, during tome time, in woods and mo- 
railes, ſubmitted to mercy, and received ſuch condi- 
tions as the deputy was pleaſed to impoſe upon them. 
Tyrone himſeif made application, in 1603, by Arthur 
Mac-Baron, his brother, to be received upon terms; 
but Mountjoy would not admit him, except he made 
an abſoluce ſurrender of his life and fortune to the 
queen's mercy. He appeared before the deputy at 
Millitont, in a habit and poſture ſuitable to his preſent 
fortune; and after acknowledging his offence in the 
molt humble terms, he was committed to cuſtody by 
Mountjoy, wizo intended to bring him over captive into 
England, to be diſpoſed of at the queen's pleaſure. But 
Elizabeth was now incapable of receiving any ſatisfaction 
from this fortunate event: ſhe had fallen into a pro- 
found melancholy ; which all che advantages of her high 
fortune, all the glories of her proſperous reign, were 
unable in any degree to alleviate or aſſuage. Some 
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admitted by both, will appear the moſt extraordinary to ſuch 
as are prepoſleſſed with an idea of the privileges enjoyed by the 
people during that age, and of the liberty poſſeſſed under the 
adminiſtration of Elizabeth. It was aflerted that the queen 
inherited both an enlarging and a reſtraining power; by her 
prerogative ſhe might ſet at liberty what was reſtrained by ſta- 
tute or otherwiſe, and by her prerogative ſhe might reſtrain 
what was otherwiſe at liberty. That the royal prerogative 
was not to be canvailed, nor diſputed, nor examined; and did 
not even admit of any limitation: that abſolute princes, ſuch 
as the ſovercigns of England, were a ſpecies of divinity: that 
it was in vain to attempt tying the queen's hands by laws or 
ſtatutes; ſince, by means of her diſpenſing power, ſhe could 
looſen herſelf at pleaſure: and that even if a clauſe ſhould be 
annexed to a ſtatute, excluding her diſpenſing power, fhe 
could firſt diſpenſe with that clauſe, and then with the ſtatute, 
$ We learn from Hentzner's Traveis, that no one ſpoke to 
queen Elizabeth without kneeling ; though now and then the 
raiſed fome with waving her hand. Nay, wherever ſhe turned 
her eye, every one fell on his knees. Her fucceſior firſt al- 
lowed his caurtiers to omit this ceremony; and as he exerted 
not the power, ſo he relinquithed the appearance of detpotiſm, 
Even when queen Elizabeth was abſent, thute who covered 
her table, though perions of quality, neither approached it nor 


retized from it without kneeling, and that giten three times. 
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sda NFISTORY-OF ENGLAND. 


aſcribed this depreſſion of mind to her repentance of 
granting a pardon to Tyrone, whom ſhe had always te- 
ſolved to bring to condign puniſhment for his treaſons, 
but who had made ſuch intereſt with the miniſters, as 
to extort a remiſſion from her. Others, with more 
likelihood, account for her dejection by a diſcovery 
which ſhe had made of the correfpondence maintained 
in her court with her ſucceſſor the king of Scots, and 
by the neglect to which, on account of her old age and 
infirmities, ſhe imagined herſelf to be expoſed. But 
there is another cauſe aſſigned for her melancholy, 
which has long been rejected by hiſtorians as romantic, 
but which late dilcoveries ſeem to have confirmed“; 
ſome incidents happened which revived her tenderneſs 
for Eſſex, and filled her with the deepeſt ſorrow for the 
conſent which ſhe had unwarily given to his execution. 
The earl of Eſſex, after his return from the fortunate 
expedition againſt Cadiz, obſerving the increafe of the 
queen's fond attachment towards him, took occaſion to 
regret, that the neceſſity of her ſervice required him 
often to be abſent from her perſon, and expoſed him to 
all thoſe ill offices, which his enemies could employ 
againſt him. She was moved with this tender jealouſy; 
and making him the preſent of a ring, defired him to 
keep that pledge of her affection, and aſſured him, that 
into whatever diſgrace he ſhould fall, whatever preju- 
dices ſhe might be induced to entertain againſt him, yet, 
if he ſent her that ring, ſhe would immediately upon the 
ſight of it recal her former tenderneſs, would afford him 
a patient hearing, and would lend a favourable ear to 
his apology. Eſſex, notwithſtanding all his misfortunes, 
reſerved this precious gift to the laſt extremity ; but 
after his trial and condemnation, he reſolved to try the 
experiment, and he committed the ring to the countels of 
Nottingham, whom he deſired to deliver it to the queen. 
The counteſs was prevailed on by her huſband, the 
mortal enemy of Eſſex, not to execute the commiſſion; 
and Elizabeth, who ſtill expected that her favourite 
would make this laſt appeal to her tenderneſs, and who 
aſcribed the neglect of it to his invincible obſtinacy, was, 
after much delay and many internal combats, puſhed by 
reſentment and policy to ſign the warrant for his execu- 
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* Scc the proofs of this remarkable fact collected in Birch's 
Negociations, p. 206; and Memoirs, vol. 11. p. 481, 509; 
50, &c. ä 

+ She was buried in the chapel of Henry VII. at Weſtmin— 
ſter, where James I. ber ſucceſſor, cauſed a magnificent mo- 


nument to be erected to her memory. It is an arch of white 


marble ſupported by ten Corinthian pillars of black marble, 
under which lies her effigies in royal robes. Ihe fricze is 
adorned with the arms of all the royal marriages from Edward 
the Confeſſor, and with empalements of ſeveral branches of the 
royal family. 

On a tablature over the cornice at the head of the tomb is 
this inſcription: 

« MEMORIX /ETERNE. 

« El:zabethe Anglia, Franag, & Ilibermæ Regin, R. 
Henrici VIII. ſilie, R. Hen. VII. neptt, R. Ed. IV. pronepti, 
patrtr parent, reltrones & bonarum artium altnict, plurtma- 
rum ling warum perita, preclans tum du tum corports doli- 
bus, reg, virluttbus ſupra ſcætum, princiſi. 

| INCOMPARABILI. 

« Jacobus Magnus Britannia, Franaa, & Iliberniæ, Rex, 
vertutum & regnorum heres, bene metenti pre poſurt.” 


« FOR AN ETERNAL MEMORIAL. 

« Unto Elizabeth, queen of England, France, and Ireland, 
daughter of king Henry the Eighth, grandchild to king Henry 
the Seventh, and great grandchild to king Edward the Fourth. 
Ihe mother of her country: the patroneſs and nurſe of religion 
and learning; a princeſs for all the endowments of body and 
mind, and more eſpecially for her royal virtues above her ſex. 

INCOMPARABLE 

James, king of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, heir 
both of her throne and virtues, hath piouſly erected this monu- 
ment to a princeſs ſo worthy of commemoration. 


On the baſement at the top are theſe words: 


« Re-gno confortes & urna, hic obdormumus, Eltzabetha & 
Alarin forores in ſpe reſurreclionts.“ 


« 'The fifters Mary and Elizabeth, who poſſeſſed the ſame 


tion. The counteſs of Nottingham falling into fcb 
and affected with the near approach of death cee 
with remorſe for her conduct; and having ob 
viſit from the queen, ſhe craved her Pardo * 
vealed to her the fatal ſecret. The queen Parks 

with this incident, burſt into a furious paſſion: 5 | 
ſhook the dying couuteſs in her bed; and crying 8 105 | 
that God might pardon her, but ſhe never con! 's 
broke from her, and thenceforth reſigned herſelf ny 
to the deepeſt and molt incurable melancholy. = 
jected all confolation : ſhe even refuſed food and ſuſt 

nance : and throwing herſelf on the floor, ſhe Nine 
ſullen and immovscable, feeding her thouglits d 

afflictions, and declaring life and exiſtence an inſ . 
able burden to her. Few words ſhe uttered ; and * 
were all expreſſive of ſome inward grief, which 0% 
cared not to reveal: but ſighs and groans were the che 
vent which ſhe gave to her deſpondency, and 15 
though they diſcovered her ſorrows, were never abi. 0 
eaſe or aſſuage them. Ten days and nights ſhe lar v7. 
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She re. 
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the carpet, leaning on cuſhions which her maid 


G Drouche 
her; and her phyſicians could not perſuade her to a 
herſelf to be put to bed, much leſs to make trial of an 
remedies which they preſcribed to her, Her anxious 
mind at laſt had fo long preyed on her frail body, ther 
her end was viſibly approaching; and the council, bing 
aſſembled, ſent the keeper, admiral, and ſecretary, t, 
know her will with regard to her ſucceflor. She an. 
ſwered with a faint voice, that, as ſhe had held a rec! 
ſceptre, ſhe deſired no other than a royal fucceſſr, 
Cecil requeſting her to explain herſelf more particularly, 
ſhe ſubjoined, that ſhe would have a king th ſucce! 
her; and who ſhould that be but her neareſt Kinſman, 
the king of Scots? Being then adviſed by the arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury to fix her thoughts upon God, he 
replied, that ſhe did fo, nor did her mind in the leut 
wander from him. Her voice ſoon after left her; her 
ſenſes failed; ſhe fell into a lethargic ſlumber, which 
continued ſome hours; and ſhe expired gently, on the 
24th of March, without farther ſtruggle or convullion, 
in the ſeventieth year of her age, and forty-fifth of her 
reign f. 
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throne, are companions in the grave, and here ſleep in hope 
of a reſurrection,” 
On a like tablature on the cornice at the feet is this in- 
ſcription: 
« MENMORI& SACRUM. 

« Rel:gtone ad prima vam finceritatem reflaurata, poet fun- 
data, moneta ad juſtum valorem redutla. Iebellione dome 
vindicata, Gallia maſys inteſtints præcipiti fullevata, Hage 
ſuftentato, Hifpanico daffe profligata, Hiberna pulſes Hiſpants, 
& Nebellibus ad deditionem coactts pacata, redditibus uH,ꝛãi 
academe lege annonarta plurtmum adults, totd demque Ai 
gla ditata, prudenttſim4q; annos XLV . adminſirata Elie 
betha Regina dictrix, triumphatrix, piclalis, fluduwſiſſuma, fu 
caſſima, placada morte ſeptuagenaria foluta, mortales H 
dum Chriſto i jubente reſu rgant ummortales, mM hc ecciefta Ceite 
berrama ab pſa conſeruata, & denuo fundata, depoſuit. 


| « SACRED UN TO ME:10RY. : 

« Religion to its primitive purity reftored ; peace ca- 
bliſhed ; money reduced to its juſt value; domeſtic beben 
quelled; France relieved when involved in inteſtine amin 
the Netherlands ſupported ; the Spanith Armada overthrownz 
Ireland almoſt loſt by rebellion, retrieved by defeating the * 
niards; the revenue of both univerſities much enlarges 
law of proviſions; and laſtly all England enriched; ee, 
during forty-five years a moſt wile government, * vie by 
and triumphant queen, molt ſtrictly religious, . 
a calm and refigned death at her ſeventieth year, lett er i 
tal remains, till by Chriſt's word they ſhall rile 1 20h end 
mortality, to be depoſited in this famous church by her fel | 
and eſtabliſhed,” 

On the baſement at the feet are theſe words: 15 

« Ohit XXIV. Marti, Anno Salutts M. DC. II. , 
XLV. Atatis LAX” c 

« She died the twenty-fourth of March, in the. you? 
vation 1602, in tae torty-fifch year of her Iclgnh 
ſeventieth of her age.“ 
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There are few great perſonages in hiſtory who have | 
been wore expoſed to the calumny of enemies, and the 

ation of friends, than queen Elizabeth ; and yet 
a arcely is any whoſe reputation has been more 
* 5 getermintd by the unanimous conſent of poſte- 
: 9 The anuſual length of her adminiſtration, and the 
2 » features of her character, were able to overcome 
1 meiucices 3 and obliging her detractors to abate 
much of their invectives, and her admirers ſomewhat of 
their panegyrics, have at laſt, in ſpite of political fac- 
tons, and, uhat is more, of religious animoſities, pro- 
quced an uniform judgement with regard to her conduct. 
Her vigour, her conſtancy, — magnanimity, her pe- 
netration, vigilance, and addreſs, are allowed to merit 
dde higheſt praiſes, and appear not to have been fur- 
aſſed by any perſon that ever filled a throne : a conduct 
eſs rigorous, leſs imperious, more ſincere, more in- 
dulgent to her people, would have been requiſite to 
form a perfect character. 8 By the force of her mind, ſhe 
controlled all her more active and ſtronger qualities, and 
prevented them from running into exceſſes: her heroifm 
was exempt from temerity, her frugality from avarice, 
ter friendſhip from partiality, her active temper from 
turbulency and a vain ambition: ſhe guarded not her- 
lf with equal care and equal ſucceſs from leſſer infir- 
micies; the rivalſhip of beauty, the deſire of admiration, 
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che jealouſy of love, and the ſallies of anger. 


583 
Her ſin- 


gular talents for government were founded equally on. 
her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with a great 
command over herſelf, ſhe ſoon obtained an uncontrolled 
aſcendant over her people; and while ſhe merited all 


their eſteem by her real virtues, ſhe alſo engaged their 
affections 
England ſucceeded to the throne in more difficult cir- 
cumſtances; and none ever conducted the government” 
with ſuck uniform ſucceſs and felicity. 
quainted with the practice of toleration, the true ſecret 


y her pretended ones. Few ſovereigns of 


Though unac- 


for managing religious factions, ſhe preſerved her peo- 
ple, by her, ſuperior prudence, from thoſe confuſions in 
winch theological controverſy had involved all the neigh- 
bouring nations : and though her enemies were the moſt 
powerful princes of Europe, the moſt active, the moſt 


enterprizing, the leaſt ſcrupulous, ſhe was able, by her 


vigour, to make deep impreſſions on their ſtates : her 
own greatneſs meanwhile remained untouched and un- 
impaired. In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, 
ſhe remained equally miſtreſs : the force of the tender 
paſſions was great over her, but the force of her mind 
was ſtill ſuperior; and the combat which her victory 
viſibly coſt her, ſerves only to diſplay the firmneſs of 
her reſolution, and the loftineſs of her ambitious ſen- 


timents, 
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No. I. 


HE power of the kings of England had always 
been ſomewhat irregular or diſcretionary; but 
was ſcarcely ever ſo abſolute during any former reign, 
at leaſt after the eſtabliſhment of Magna Charta, as du- 
ring that of Henry VII. Beſides the advantages de- 
rived from the perſonal character of a man, full of vi- 
gur, induſtry, and ſeverity, deliberate in all projects, 
ſteady in every purpoſe, and attended with caution as 
well as good fortune in every enterprize ; he came to the 
throne after long and ſanguinary eivil wars, which had 
Gliroyed all the great nobility, who alone could reſiſt 
tie encroachments of his authority: the people were 
tired with diſcord and inteſtine convulſions, and willing 
to fubmit to uſurpations, and even to injuries, rather 
than plunge themſelves a- new into like miſeries: the 
fruitleſs efforts made againſt him ſerved always, as is 
uſual, to confirm his authority : as he ruled by a fac- 
uon, and the leſſer faction, all thoſe on whom he con- 
ferred offices, ſenſible that they owed every thing to his 
protection, were willing to ſupport his power, though 
a the expence of juſtice and national privileges. Thele 
em the chief cauſes which at this time beſtowed on the 
Town fo conſiderable an addition of prerogative, and 
rendered his reign a kind of epoch in the Engliſh con- 
«ton, This prince, though he exalted his preroga- 
ue above law, is celebrated for many good laws which 
ic cauſed to be enacted for the government of his ſub- 
Kits. Several conſiderable regulations, indeed, are 
bund among the ſtatutes of this reign, both with regard 
0 the police of the kingdom, and its commerce. The 
ON imple ideas of order and equity are ſufficient to 
SC a legiſlator in every thing that regards the internal 
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Phe 3 ſhows the tate of the nation at that time — 
au fu wh. tes lovereign lord, remembereth how by our own 
ders he nec, giving of liveries, figns, and tokens, 
embraceric..! ” * promiſes, oaths, writings, and other 
making = . us fubjects, untrue demeanings of ſheriffs in 
juries,” gl. ” 85 and untrue returns by taking money, by 
Wy indeed be policy or this nation 19 moſt ſubdued. It 

e Conteſled, that ſuch a ſtate of the country re- 
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adminiſtration of juſtice : but the principles of com- 
merce are much more complicated, and require long 
experience and deep reflection to be well underſtood in 
any ſtate. The real conſequence of a law or practice 
is there often contrary to firſt appearances. No won- 
der that during the reign of Henry VII. theſe matters 
were frequently miſtaken ; and it may ſafely be affirmed, 
that even in the age of lord Bacon, very imperfect, and 
even erroneous ideas, were formed on that ſubject, 

Early in Henry's reign, the authority of the ſtar- 
chamber, which was before founded on common law, 
and ancient practice, was in ſome caſes confirmed by 
act of parliament * : lord Bacon extols the utility of 
this court; but the people began to feel that ſuch arbi- 
trary juriſdiction was incompatible with liberty ; and 
in proportion as the ipirit of independence rofe higher 
in the nation, the averſion to it increaſed, till it was en- 
rely aboliſhed by act of parliament. in the reign of 
Charles I. a little before the commencement of the 
civil wars. 

Laws were paſſed by Henry VII. ordaining the 
king's ſuit for murder to be carried on within a year 
and a day f. Formerly it did not uſually commence 
till after; and as the friends of the perſon murdered 
often in the interval compounded matters with the cri- 
minal, the crime frequently paſſed unpuniſhed. Suits 
were given to the poor in forma pauperts, as it is called, 
that is, without paying dues for the writs, or any fees 
to the council I: a law was made againſt carrying off 
any woman by force & The benefit of clergy was 
was abridged || ; and the criminal, on the firſt offence, 
was ordered to be burned in the hand with a letter, 
denoting his crime ; after which he was puniſhed capi- 
tally for any new offence. Sheriffs were no longer al- 
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quired great diſcretionary power in the ſovereign ; nor will the 
ſame maxims of government ſuit ſuch a rude people, that ma, 
be proper in a more advanced ſtate of ſociety. The eftabliſh- 
ment of the {tar-chamber, or the enlargement of its power in 
the reign of Henry VII. might have been as wiſe as the aboli- 
tion of it in that of Charles I. 
+3 Hen. VII. cap. 1. 


11 Hen. VII, cap. 18, 
$ 3 Hen, VII. cap. 2. 


{ 4 Hen. VII. cap. 13, 
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lowed to fine any perſon without pres viouſly ſummoning 


him before their court“. It is ſtrange that ſuch a 
practice ſhould ever have prevailed. Attaint of Juries 
was granted in caſes which exceeded forty pounds 
value f. Actions popular were not allowed to be 
eluded by fraud or covin. If any ſervant of the king's 
conſpire q againſt the life of the ſteward, treaſurer, or 
comptroller of the king's houſehold, this deſign, 
thou; gh not followed by any overt act, was made liable 
to the puniſhment of felony . This ſtatue waggnac ted 
tor the ſecurity of at chbithip Morton, who found hun- 
ſelf expoſed to the enmity of great numbers. There 
ſcarcely paſſeq any lefſion during Hen. V 11.'s reign with- 
out ſome ſtatute againſt engaging retainers, and giving 
them badges and liveries y a practice by which they 
were in a manner enliſted under tome great lor Us, and 
were kept in readineſs to aſſiſt in all wars, inſurrec- 
tions, rivts, violences, and even in bearing evidence 
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* 11 Hen. VII. cap. 15. 
Ca. 100, 
4 3 Hen. VII. cap. 13. 
J q Hen. VII. cap. 1, fect 12. 
19 Hen. VII. cap. 14. 


+ Ibid cap. 24. 19 Hen. VII. 


11 Hen. VII. cap. g. 


There 1s a ſtory of Henry's ſeverity againſt the a abuſe of 


retainers ; and it ſcems to merit pr: aiſe, thou: uit is common!) 
cited as an inſtance of his avarice and rap: City. The earl of 
Oxford, his favourite general, in whom he always placed great 
and deſerved confidence, having ſplendidly en e him at 
his caſtle of Heningham, was defirous of making a parade at 
the departure of his royal gueſt; and ordered all his retainers, 
with their liveries and badges, to be drawn up in two lines, 
that their a pearance might be the more gallant and ſplendid. 
« My lord,” ſaid the king, „I have heard much of your 
hoſpitality; but the truth far excecds the report. "Theſe 
handfome gentlemen and yeomen, whom I fee on both fides 
of me, are no doubt your menial ſervants.” The carl ſmiled, 
and Confelled that his fortune was too narrow for ſuch magnitt- 
cence. They are moſt of them,” ſubjoined he, « my re- 
tainers, as arc come to do me fervice at this time, when they 
know I am honoured with your majeſty's prefence.” The 
king ſtarted a little, and faid, & By my faith, my lord, I thank 
you for your good cheer, bit I muſt not allow my laws to be 
broken in my light. My attorney muſt ſpeak with you,” 
Oxtord is ſaid to have paid no lefs than fifteen thouſand marks, 
a5 a compoſition for his oftence. 

** The duke of Nerthumbeiland ſome years ago printes] 2 
houſhold book of an old earl of that family who ived in the 
time of Henry VII. The author has been favoured with the 
peruſal of it; and it contains many curious particulars, which 
mark the manners and way of Jiving in that rude, not to ſay 
barbarous, age: as well as the prices of commodities. I have 
extracted a ſew of them trom that piece, which gives a true 
picture of ancient manners, and is one of the moſt lingular 
monuments that Engliſh antiquity affords us: for we may be 
confident, however Tude the {trokes, that no baron's family 
was on a more noble or ſplendid footing. The family conſiſts 
of one hundred and ſixty- ſix perſons, maſters and fervants : 
lixty-ſeven ſtrangers are reckoned upon every day: on the 
whole two hundred and twenty-three. "I'wo-pence nalfpenny 
are ſuppoſed to bu the daily expence of each for meat, drink, 
an fit g. This would make a groat of our preſent money: 
ſuppoſing prov lions between three and four times cheaper, it 
would be equivalent to fourteen-pence : no great ſum for a 
nobleman's houſe- keeping; eſpecially conſidering, that the 
chief expence of a family at that time conſiſted in meat and 
drink: for the fum allotted by the carl for his whole annual cx- 
pence, is one thouland, one hundred, and cighteen pounds, le- 
ventcen ſhillings, and eight-pence; meat, drink, and firing, 
colt ſev n d and ninety-ſis pounds, eleven ſhillings, As 
two-pence, more than two thirds of the Whole: in a modern 
family it is not above a third, p. 157, 158, 159. The whole 
expence of the carl's family is managed with an exactnels that 
is very rigid, and, if we make no allowance for ancient man- 
ners, ſuch as may ſcem to border on an extteme; infomuch, 
that the number of pieces which mu# be cut out of every 
quarter of beef, mutton, pork, veal, nay ſtock-fiſh and ſal- 
mon, are determined, and mult be entered and accounted for 
by the difterent clerks appointed for that purpoſe ; if a ſervant 
be abſent a day, his meſs is ftruck off: if he go on my lord's 
buſineſs, board wages is allowed him, eight- -pence a day for 
his j. urney in winter, five- -Pence in ſummer; when he it; a ys 
in any place two- ence a day is allowed him beſides the 
ma We nance. of his horſe. 
wheat is allowed for every month throughout the year; and the 
hct is eſtimated at hive thillings and cight-pence a quarter, 


Somewhat above a quarter of 
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for him in courts of juſtice |. 
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an ena to this pernicious Prad tice. The noh; 1 
ſtead of vying with each other in the res pas 
boldneſs of their retainers, acquired by de grces 7:0 
civilized {pecics of emulation, and ende * More 
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s. The common people, 
tained in vicious idleneſs by their ſuperiors, were oblj 

to learn tome calling or induſtry, and became 7 
both to themſelves and to others. And it muſt hn 
| no led ed, in ſpite of thoſe who declaim ſo ae 
aguinit retinement in the arts, or what they are pleaſed 
to call luxury, that as much as an induſtrious tradeſm 
is both a better man and a better citizen than one 7 
thoic idle retainers who formerly depended on t 6 
families; % much is the life of a mod 
more laudab! le than that of an ancient ba 
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Two hundred and fifty quarters of malt are allowed at four 
2 
ſnillings a quarter: two hogineads are to be mad 


* * n a 94. ter; 
which amounts to about a bottle 2 5 a third of 3 a dar ty 


cach perſon, b. 43 and the beer will not be very ſtrong, Orz 

hundred and nine fat beeves are to be bought at Allh, Now.t 

at thirteen al ings and four-pence a-piece: and tut ntv-four 
lean beeves to be bought at St. Helen' s at eight ſhillin 
piece: theſe are to be put into the paſtures to foed - ry are to 
ſerve from Midſummer to Michaelmas; which is conf quently 
the only time that the f tamily eats ireih beef: during all the ol 
of the year they live on ſalted mcat, p. 5. On. hundred and 
ſixty g 07 allons of muſtard are a Mowed in a year; unich {:eq 
: load requilite tor the ſalt beef, p- 18. Six huhdkred and 
forty-ſeven ſheep are allowed, at twenty-pence a-picce; and 
theſe feem allo to _ al! eat ſalted, 


except between Lammas 
and Michaelmas, p. 3. Only twenty- five nogs arc allowed at 


wo ſhillings piece, twenty-Ccight veals at twenty-pence z 
forty k umbs + at ten- _ or a {hilling, p. 7. Thele ſeem tobe 
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'Fhe other fervants they eat faite * 
almoſt — the whale year, and with few or no vegetables, 
had a very bad and unhealthy dict, fo that there cannot be any 
thing more crroneous than the magnificent ideas formed of the 
Roatt Beef of Old E ngland. We "muſt entertain as mean an 
idea of its cleanlineſs : only ſeventy eils of linen at eight - pence 
an ell, are annually allowed for this great family: no ſheets 
were wild: this linen was made into eight table- cloths for my 
lord's table; and one table- cloth for the knig its, p. 16. Ibis 
laſt, I ſuppoſe, was waſhed only once a month, Only forty 
fhilli: ugs are allowed for waſhing throughout the whole year; 
and moſt of it ſeems expended bs the linen belonging to the 
chapel. The drinking, however, was tolerable, namely ten 
tuns and two hogſheads ot Gaſcogny wine, at the rate of four 
pounds, thirteen thillings, and four-pence a ton, p 6 One 
ninety-one dozen of candles for the whole year, p. 14. Une 
family role at ſix in the morning, dined at tem at ke ſupped at 
ſour in tlic afternoon : the gates were a oy ſhut at nine, and no 
farther ingreſs or egreſs permitted, p. 314 + 4.8 My lord 
and lady have ſet on their table, for brea latt, t ſeven 0'C!9CK 
in the mie rnng, «a A . of be er; a8 MUC [1 wine; two pieces 
of ſalt fiſh, fix red-herrings, four white ones, or a diſh ct 
ſprats. In fleth days half a chyne of mutton, or 2 clyne j 
beef boileu, , 7% 75. Mais is ordered to be faid at ix 
o'clock, in order, lay 8 the houſhould-book, that Fu my lors x 
ſervants may riſe early, p. 170. Only twenty- oy oe 15 
allowed, beſides the kitchen and hall, and molt ok thelc wa 
only a peck of coals a day allowed them, p. 99. iter Lach- 
Day no fires permitted in the rooms, EXCEÞ| half-fires in M 
lord's and lady's, and lord Piercy's aud the nurtery, F. 15? 
It is to be obſerved, that my lord kept houie 1:1 arg I 
where thete is certainly much cold weather alter Lady -U 


Eighty chalders of coal „ A four {hill 8 a. 0 h l 
chalder, ſuffices throughout the Whole year; and be 
will not burn without wood, {ays the houſ{nold-book, 1Nt! ay 
loads of great wood are allo allowed, at tweive-P ones rr 


P.. 22. I'his is a proot kat rates Were not ork be ans to 
is an article, It is devil:d that from henccforth no C4, 9“ 


a and twat tue 10d 
be bought but only for my lord's own meſs, 21 | al fen in 
12465 ane wh 


pens? {hall be bought for two-pence a“ piece 5 
the poultry: and maſter cn: amberiatn and 1h . l 
wich capons, if there be ſtrangers litting wing niece: geeſe 
Pigs are to be bought at three: pence or a RG 3-1 wo- pence, 
at the ſame price: chickens at a halfpenny $5, (2 SY mer Af 
and only for the above-mentioned tables. Tele 5 "Eoupht af 
ticle. Item, it is thought good that 1v y 18 7 aſl 3 and my 
no ſeaſon but only in & hbriſtmas and pri We N 200 er, 
lord to be ferved therewith, and lus boat J- £114 and no ans 
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moſt important law in its conſequences which was enact- 
un the reign of Henry VII. was that by which 

ed „ and gentry acquired a power of breaking 

* e entails, and of alienating their eſtates. By 

2 this law, joined to the beginning luxury and 
_ _ of the age, the great fortunes of the barons 
ul diſſipated, and the property of the com- 
_ e in England. It is probable, that Henry 
werbe and intended this conſequence; becauſe the con- 
e of his policy conſiſted in depreſſing the 
_ and exalting churchmen, lawyers, and men of 
new families, who were more dependant on him. 

This king's love of money naturally led him to en- 

courage commerce, which encreated his cuſtoms; but 
ve may judge by moſt of the laws enacted during his 
ci n, trade and :nduſtry were rather hurt than promoted 
by che care and attention given to them. Severe laws 
vere made againſt taking intereſt for money, which was 
den denominated uſury *. Even the profits of exchange 
were prohibited as ſavouring of uſury f, which the ſuper- 
ſttion of the age zealouſly proſcribed. All evaſive con- 
rafts, by which profits could be made from the loan of 
money, were alſo carefully guarded againſt F. It is 
needleſs to obſerve how unreaſonable and iniquitous 
theſe laws, how impoſſible to be #-xecured, and how 
hurtful to trade, it they could take place. We may 
obſerve, however, to the praiſe of Henry, that ſome- 
times, in order to promote commerce, he lent to mer- 
chants ſums of money without intereſt, when he knew 
that cheir ſtock was not ſufficient for thoſe enterprizes 
which they had in view 8. 
Laws were made againſt the exportation of money, 
plate, or bullion ||: a precaution which ſerves to no 
other purpoſe than to make more be exported. But fo 
far was the anxiety on this head carried, that merchants 
dien, who imported commodities into the kingdom, 
were obliged to inveſt in Engliſh commodities all the 
money acquired by their ſales, in order to prevent their 
conveying it away in a clandeſtine manner **, 

It was prohibited to export horſes; as if that expor- 
tation did not encourage the breed, and render them 
more plentiful in the kingdom FF. In order to pro- 
moe archery, no bows were to be ſold at a higher price 
than fix ſhillings and four-pence 44, reducing money to 
the denomination of our time. Prices were allo fixed 
to woollen cloth S, to caps and hats ||| ; and the wages 
of labourers were regulated by law ***, Ir is evident 
that theſe matters ought always to be left free, and be 
entruited to the common courſe of buſineſs and com- 
merce, To ſome it may appear lurprizing, that the 
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and to be bought for a penny a- piece, or a penny halfpenny at 
molt, p. 103. Woodcocks are to be bought at the ſame price. 
Partridzes at two-pence, p. 104, 105. Pheaſants a ſhilling ; 
P*acocis the ſame, p. 106. My lord keeps only twenty-ſeven 
borkes in his ſtable at his own charge: his upper ſervants have 
allowance for maintaining their own horſes, p. 126. "Theſe 
horſes are, fix gentle horſes as they are called, at hay and hard 
meat throughout the whole year, tour palfreys, three hobbies 
and nags, three ſumpter horſes, ſix horſes for thoſe ſervants to 
19m my lord furniſhes a horſe, two ſumpter horſes more, and 
tiree mill horſes, two for carrying the corn, and one for grind- 
: whence we may infer, that mills, either water or wind- 
mils, were then unknown; at leaſt very rare: beſides theſe, 
t were leven great trotting horſes for the chariot or waggon, 
ya wy a peck of oats a day, beſides loaves made of beans, 
ah N horſes; the oats at twenty-pence, the beans at 
veg gs 2 quarter, Ihe load of hay at two ſhillings and 
ge e \When my lord is on a journey he carries thirty- 
eee along with him; together with bed and other ac- 
tins vary p. 157. The inns, it ſeems, could afford no- 
al > 3 | My lord pafles the year in three country-ſeats, 
Pro 22 Wryſel, Leckenfield, and Popclytte ; but 
vith him, gg only tor one: he carries every thing along 
hay 5 . A „ tables, chairs, kitchen utenſils, all which we 
ere = were ſo coarſe, that they could not be ſpoilt by 
te ung yet ſeventeen Carts and one waggon ſuffices for 
evoks, þ , b. 391. One cart ſuthces for all kitchen utenſils, 
deals, XC, p. 388. One remarkable circumſtance is, 
2 cleven prieſts in his houſe, belides ſeventeen per- 
Janters, mulicians, &c. belonging to his chapel : yet 
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price of a yard of ſcarlet cloth ſhould be limited to ſix 
and twenty ſhillings, money of our age ; that of a yard 
of coloured coth to eighteen ; higher prices than theſe 
commodities bear at preſent ; and that the wages of a 
tradeſman, ſuch as a maſon, bricklayer, tyler, &c. 
ſhould be regulated at near ten-pence a day ; which is 
not much interior to the preſent wages given in ſome 
parts of England. Labour and commodidies have cer- 
tainly riſen ſince the diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies ; but 
not ſo much in every particular as is generally imagined. 
The greater induſtry of the preſent times has increaſed 
the number of tradeſmen and labourers, fo as to keep 
wages nearer a par than could be expected from the 
great increaſe of gold and filver: and the adcitional 
art employed in the finer manufactures has even made 
lome of theſe commodities fall below their former value. 
Not to mention that merchants and dealers, being con- 
tented with Jeſs profit than formerly, afford the goods 
cheaper to their cuſtomers. It appears by a ſtatute of 
this reign FF, that goods bought for ſixteen-pence, 
would ſometimes be fold by the merchants for three 
{hilings. The commodities whoſe price has chiefly 
riſen, are butcher's meat, fowl, and fiſh, (eſpecially the 
latter,) which cannot be much augmented in quantity by 
the increaſe of art and induſtry. The profeſſion which 
then abounded moſt, and was ſometimes embraced by 
perſons of the loweſt rank, was the church: by a clauſe 
of a ſtatute all clerks or ſtudents of the univerſity were 
forbidden to beg, without a permiſſion from the vice- 
chancellor 44. 

One great cauſe of the low ſtate of induſtry during 
Henry VII.'s reign, was the reſtraint put upon it ; and 
the parliament, or rather the king, (for he was the 
prime mover in every thing,) enlarged a little ſome of 
thele limitations, but not to the degree that was requi- 
ſire. A law had been enacted during the reign of 
Henry IV. SS, that no man could bind his ſon or 
daughter to an apprenticeſhip, unleſs he were poſſeſſed 
of twenty- ſhillings a-year in land; and Henry VII. be- 
cauſe the decay of manufactures was complained of in 
Norwich from the want of hands, exempted that city 
from the penalties of the law ||||||. Afterwards the whole 
county of Norfolk obtained a hke exemption with re- 
gard to ſome branches of the woollen manufacture ****, 
Theſe abſurd limitations proceeded from a deſire of 
promoting huſhandry, which, however, 1s never more 
effectually encouraged than by the increaſe of manufac- 
tures. If hutbandmen underſtand agriculture, and have 
a ready vent for their commodities, we need not dread a 
diminution of the people employed in the country, All 
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he has only two cooks for a family of two hundred and twenty- 
three perſons, p. 323. In another place mention is made of 
four cooks, p. 388. But we ſuppoſe that the two ſervants cal- 
led, in p. 325, groom of the larder and child of the ſcullery, 
are. in p. 388, comprehended in the number of cooks. Their 
meals were certainly dreſſed in the flovenly manner of a ſhip's 
company. It is amuling to obſerve the pompous and even 
royal ſtyle aſſumed by this Tartar chief; he does not give any 
orders, though only for the right making of muſtard, but it is 
introduced with this preamble, It ſeemeth good to us and our 
council.” If we conſider the magnificent and elegant manner 
in which the Venetian and other Italian noblemen then lived, 
with the progreſs made by the Italians in literature and the fine 
arts, we ſhall not wonder that they conſidered the ultra-mon- 
taine nations as barbarous. The Flemith alſo ſeem to have 
much excelled the Englith and even the French. Vet tne earl 
is ſometimes not deficient in generoſity: he pays, for inſtance, 
an annual penſion of a groat a year to my lady of Waltingham, 
for her intereſt in Heaven; the ſame ſum to the holy blood at 
Hales, p. 337. No mention is any where made of plate; but 
only of the niring of pewter veſſels, The ſervants feem a. te 
have bought their own cloaths from their wages. 

* g Hen. VII. cap. 5. + Ibid. cap. 6. 

t 7 Hen. VII. cap. 8. y Polyd. Verg. 

| 4 Hen. VII. cap. 23. * 3 len, VII. cap. 8. 

++ 11 Hen. VII. cap. 13. t 3 Hen. VII. cap. 12. 

$$ 4 Hen. VII. cap. 8. bid. cap. . 

1 11 Hen. VII. cap. 22. +++ 4 Hen. VII. cap. g. 

tit 11 Hen. VII., cap. 22. 


d 12 Hen, VII. cap. 1. 


$$$ 7 Hen. VII. cap. 17. 
en Hen, VII. eap. 11. / 
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methods of ſupporting populouſneſs, except by the in- 
tereſt of the proprietors, are violent and ineffectual, 
During a century and a half after this period, there was 
a frequent renewal of laws and edicts againſt depopula- 
tion; whence we may infer, that none of them were 
ever executed, The natural courſe of improvement at 
laſt provided a remedy. One check to induſtry in 
England was the erecting of corporations; an abuſe 
which is not yet entirely corrected. A law was enacted, 
that corporations ſhould not paſs any bye-laws without 
the conſent of three of the chief officers of ftate *. They 
were prohibited from impoſing tolls at their gates f. 
The cities of Glouceſter and Worceſter had even im- 

oſed tolls on the Severn, which were aboliſhed . 

here is a law of Henry VII.'s reign, containing a 


preamble, by which it appears, that the company of 


merchant-adventurers in London, had, by their own 
authority, debarred all the other merchants of the king- 
dom from trading in the great marts in the Low Coun- 
tries, unleſs each trader previouſly paid them the ſum of 
near ſeventy pounds. It is ſurpriſing that ſuch a bye- 
law (if it deſerves the name) could ever be carried into 
execution, and that the authority of parliament ſhould 
be requiſite to abrogate it. 

It was during that king's reign, on the 2d of Auguſt, 
1492, a little before ſun-ſer, that Chriſtopher Columbus, 
a Genoeſe, ſet out from Spain on his memorable voyage 
for the diſcovery of the Weſtern World ; and a few years 
after Vaſquez de Gama, a Portugueſe, paſſed the Cape 
of Good Hope, and opened a new paſſage to the Kaſt- 
Indies. Theſe great events were attended with impor- 
tant conſequences to all the nations of Europe, even to 
luch as were not immediately concerned in thoſe naval 
enterprizes. The enlargement of commerce and navi- 
gation increaſed induſtry and the arts every where : the 
nobles diſſipated their fortunes in expenſive pleaſures : 
men of an inferior rank both acquired a ſhare in the 
landed property, and created to themſelves a conſider- 
able property of a new kind, in ſtock, commodines, 
art, credit, and correſpondence. In ſome nations the 
privileges of the commons increaſed by this increaſe of 
property: in moſt nations the kings, finding arms to be 
dropped by the barons, who could no longer endure 
their former rude manner of life, eſtabliſhed ſtanding 
armies, and ſubducd the liberties of their kingdoms : 
but 1n all places the condition of the people, from the 
depreſſion of the petty tyrants by whom they had for- 
merly been opprefled rather than governed, received 
great improvement; and they acquired, if not entire 
liberty, at leaſt the molt conſiderable advantages of it. 
And as the general courſe of events thus tended to de- 
preſs the nobles and exalt the people, Henry VII. who 
allo embraced that ſyſtem of policy, has acquired more 
praiſe than his inſtitutions, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſecm of 
themſelves to deſerve on account of any profound wil- 
dom attending them. It was by incident only that the 
king had not a conſiderable ſhare in thoſe great naval 
diſcoverics by which the preſent age was ſo much diſtin- 
guiſhed. Columbus, after meeting with many repulſes 
from the courts of Portugal and Spain, ſent his brother 
Bartholomew to London, in order to explain his projects 
to Henry, and crave his protection for the execution of 
them. The king invited him over to England; but his 
brother being taken by pirates, was detained in his yoy- 
age, and Columbus meanwhile having obtained the 
countenance of Iſabella, was ſupplied with a ſmall fleet, 
and happily executed his enterprize. Henry was not 
diſcouraged by this diſappointment : he fitted out Sebaſ- 
tian Cabot, a Venetian, ſettled in Briſtol ; and ſent him 
weltward, in 1498, in ſearch of new countries. Cabot 
diſcovered the main land of America towards the ſixtieth 
degree of north latitude : he failed ſouthward along the 
coaſt, and diſcovered Newfoundland, and other coun- 


tries; but returned to England without making any 
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+ Ibid. c. 8. 
$ 12 Hen. VII. cap. 6. 


® 19 Hen. VII. cap. 7. 
L 19 Hen VII. cap. 18. 


i. 


conqueſt or ſettlement. Elliot, and o 

in Briſtol, made a like attempt in phe T1 —anh 
expended fourteen thouſand pounds in buildins d king 
called the Great Harry **, She was, xt Fog: ſip 
ing, the firſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy, Be; N 
riod, when the prince wanted a fleet, 


efore this Pe. 
wo he had no oth 
expedient than hiring or preſſing !hips wy 
chants, 


No. II, 


IN the reign of Henry VIII. the fixing of the wa. 
of artificers was attempted : luxury in apparel Was KG 
hibited by repeated ſlatutes; and probably without effet 
The chancellor and other miniſters were empowered t 
fix the price of poultry, cheeſe, and butter. A ſat 
was even paſſed to fix the price of beef, pork, dk 
and veal. Beef and pork were ordered to be fold * 
halfpenny a pound : mutton and veal at a half n 
halt a farthing, money of that age, The penn 
the ſtatute ſays, that theſe four ſpecies of butcher's men 
were the food of the poorer fort. This act was after. 
wards repealed. The practice of depopulating the 
country, by abandoning tillage, and throwing the lands 
into paſturage, continued ; as appears by the laws which 
were, from time to time, enacted againſt that practice 
The king was entitled to half the rents of the land, 
where any farm houſes were allowed to fall to decay 
The unſkilful huſbandry was probably the cauſe why the 
proprietors found no profit in tillage. The number of 
ſheep allowed to be kept in one flock was reſtrained to 
two thouſand. Sometimes, ſays the ſtatute, one pro- 
prietor, or farmer, would keep a flock of twenty-four 
thouſand. It is remarkable, that the parliament aſcribss 
the increaſing price of mutton to this increaſe of ſheep: 
becaule, ſay they, the commudity being gotten into few 
hands, the price of it is raiſed at pleaſure. It is more 
probable, that the effect proceeded from the daily in- 
creaſe of money : for it feems almoſt impoſſ bie that fuch 
a commodity could be engroſſed. 

In the year 1544, it appears, that an acre of good 
land in Cambridgethire was let at a ſhilling, or about 
fifteen-pence of our preſent money. This is ten times 
cheaper than the uſual rent at preſent. Bur-commodi- 
ties were not above four times cheaper; a preſumption 
of the bad huſbandry in that age. 

In 1546, a law was made for fixing the intereſt of 
money at 10 per cent.; the firſt legal intereſt known in 
England. Formerly, all loans of that nature were re- 
garded as uſuries. The preamble of this very law treats 
the intereſt of money as illegal and criminal: and the 


prejudices {till remained ſo ſtrong, that the law permit- 


We „ e 
ting intereſt was repealed in the following reign. 


Henry VIII. as he poſſeſſed himſelf ſome talent for 


letters, was an encourager of them in others. He 


founded Trinity College in Cambridge, and gave [ 
ample endowments. Wolſey founded Chriſt Church in 
Oxford, and intended to call it Cardinal College: but 
upon his fall, which happened before he had entirely 
finiſhed his ſcheme, the king ſeized all the revenues; 
and this violence, above all the other misfortunes of that 
miniſter, is ſaid to have given him the greatelt concern. 
But Henry afterwards reſtored the revenues of the col- 
lege, and only changed the name. The cardinal founded 
in Oxford the firſt chair for teaching Greek 3 and this 
novelty rent that univerſity into violent factions, which 
frequently came to blows. The ſtudents divided them- 
ſelves into parties, which bore the names of Greeks an 
Trojans, and ſometimes fought with as great animoſif 
as was formerly exerciſed by thoſe hoſtile nations. 
new and more correct method of pronouncing (rec 
being introduced, it alſo divided the Grecians thence? 
into parties; and it was remarked that the (nn 
favoured the former pronunciation, the proteſtants $3 
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APPENDIX 


nance to the new. Gardiner employed the au- 
_ (the king and council to ſuppreſs innovations 
24 articular, and to preſerve the corrupt ſound of 
a 8 alphabet. So little liberty was then allowed 
= kind! The penalties inflicted upon the new 
n were no le ſs than whipping, degradation, 
"nd expulſion; and the biſhop declared, that rather 
"han permit the liberty of innovatirg in the pronuncia- 
non, it were better the language itſelt were totally ba- 
hed the univerſities. 1 he introduction of the Greek 
language into Oxford excited the emulation of Cam- 
bridge. Wolſey intended to have enriched the library 
of his college at Oxford with copies of all the manu- 
ſcripts that were in the Vatican. be countenance 
en to letters by this king and his miniſters contributed 
10 tender learning faſhionable in England: Eraſmus 
ſbeaks with great ſatisfaction of the general regard paid 
by the nobility and gentry to men of knowledge. Ir 
d needleſs to be particular in mentioning the writers of 
Henry the Seventh's reign, or of the preceding. There 
b no man of that age who has the leaſt pretenſions to 
be rank d among our claſſics. Sir Thomas More, 
though he wrote in Latin, ſeems to come the neareſt 
to the character of a claſſical author. f 
Ah paſſed in the reign of Mary *, by which the 
number of horſes, arms, and furniture, was fixed, 
which each perſon, according to the extent of his pro- 
perty, ſhould be provided with for the defence of the 
kingdom. A man of a thouſand pounds a year, for 
inſtance, was obliged to maintain, at his own charge, 
fx horſes, fit for demi-lances, of which three at leaſt 
to be furniſhed with ſufficient harneſs, ſteel ſaddles, and 
weapons fit proper for the demi-lances; and ten horſes 
fit for light horſemen, with furniture and weapons 
proper for them: he was obliged to have forty corſlets 
furniſhed ; fifty almain revets, or, inſtead of them, 


_ 
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14 K 5 Philip and Mary, cap 2. 

Nicholſon's Hiſtorical Library. 

1 The paſſage of Hollingſhed, in the diſcourſe prefixed to 
his Hiſtory; and which ſome aſcribe to Harriſon, was as fol- 
lows : « Speaking of the increaſe of Juxury: Neither do I 
ſpeak this in reproach of any man, God is my judge; but to 
ſhew that I do rejoice to ſee how God has bleſſed us with his 
good gifts, and to behold how that in a time when all things 
ae grown to molt exceſſive prices, we Co yet find the means 
to obtain and atchieve ſuch furniture as heretofore has been 
impothble: there are old men yet dwelling in the village 
where I remain, which have noted three things to be marvel- 
loully altered in England within their ſound remembrance, 
One is, the multitude of chimnies lately erected; whereas, 
In their young days, there were not above two or three, if fo 
many, in mott uplandiſh towns of the realm (the religious 
ales and manor-places of their lords always accepted, and 
peradventure ſome great perſonage;) but each made his fire 
Wainſt a reredofle in the hall, where he dined and drefled his 
meat, The ſecond is the great amendment of lodging : for, 
Fug ney, our fathers, and we ourſelves, have lain full oft upon 
aw pallets, covered only with a ſheet, and coverlets made of 
* or hophaulets (I uſe their own terms) and a good 
; and log under their head inſtead of a bolſter, If it were 
hey 1 or the good man of the houſe, had a 
be 11 bed, and thereto a ſack of chaff to reſt his 
0 20 „de thought himſelf to be as well lodged as the lord 
ate erk ſo well were they contented. Pillows, ſaid they, 
bey bat 8 2 for women in child-bed: as for ſervants, it 
8 = cet above them it was well : for ſeldom had 
* r er their bodies to keep them from the pricking 
w ran oft through the canvas, and raſed their hardened 

5,—Lhe third thing they tell of is, the change of treene 
Platers (lo called, I f * 8 1 
und 6 8 » 1 ſuppoſe, from tree or wood) into pewter, 
Ne boons into ſilver, or tin. For ſo common were 

12 treene veſſels in old time, that a man ſhould hardly 

zur pieces of pewter (of which one was peradventure a 


[ In x * 1 . . . 
0 1 * good farmer's houſe,” Deſcription of Britain, 


Again, chap. xvi. 


cc i 
eel] in In times paſt men were contented to 


the Ie builded of ſallow, willow, &c. fo that the uſe 
ious how "s in a manner dedicated wholly to churches, re- 
tow, ge ans princes palaces, navigation, &c. but now 
baded; d © rejected, and nothing but oak any where re- 

und yet fee the change; for when our houſes were 


TO BOOK Vit. 587 


forty coats of plate, corſlets, or brigantines furniſhed, 
forty pikes, thirty long bows, thirty ſheafs of arrows, 
thirty ſteel caps or ſkulls, twenty black bills or halberts, 
twenty harquebuts, and twenty mortons or ſallets. We 
may remark, that a man of a thouſand pounds ſtock 
was rated equal to one or two hundred pounds a year: 
a proof that few or none at that time lived on their 
ſtock in money, and that great profits were made by 
the merchants in the courſe of trade. There is no claſs 
above a thouſand pounds a year. We may form a 
notion of the little progreſs made in arts and refinement 
about Edward's time from one circumſtance : a man of 
no leis rank than the comptroller of Edward the Sixth's 
houſehold, paid only thirty ſhillings a year, of our pre- 
lent money for his houſe in Channel-Row : vet labour 
and proviſions, and conſequently houſes, were only 
about a fifth of the preſent price. Eraſmus aſcribes the 
frequent plagues in England to the naſtineſs, dirt, and 
ſlovenly habits among the people. The floors,” 
lays he, © are commonly of clay, ſtrewed with ruſhes, 
under which his unmoleſted collection of beer, greaſe, 
fragments, bones, ſpittle, excrements of dogs and 
cats, and every thing that is naſty.” 

Hollingthed, who lived in queen Elzabeth's reign, 
gives a very curious account of the plain, or rather 
rude way of living of the preceding generation. There 
ſcarcely was a chimney to the houſes, even in conſide- 
rable towns: the fire was kindled by the wall, and the 
ſmoke ſought its way out at the roof, or door, or win- 
dows : the houſes were nothing but walling, plaſtered 
over with clay: the people ſlept on ſtraw pallets, and 
had a good round log tor their pillow ; and almoſt all 
the furniture and utenſils were of wood F.” 

In Mary's reign we find the firſt general law with 
regard to highways, which were appointed to be re- 


paired by pariſh duty all over England. 


builded of willow, then had we oaken men; but now that 
our houſes are come to be made of oak, our men are not only 
become willow, but a great many altogether of ſtraw ; which 
is a fore alteration, In theſe the courage of the owner was 
a ſufficient defence to keep the houſe in ſafety; but now the 
aſſurance of the timber muſt defend the men from robbing. 
Now have we many chimnies; and yet our tender lives com- 
plain of rheum, catarrhs, and poſes z then had we none but 
reredoſſes, and our heads did never ache. For as the ſmoke 
in thoſe days was ſuppoſed to be a ſufficient hardening for the 
timber of the houſe, fo it was reputed a far better medicine to 
keep the good man and his family from the quack or poſe, 
wherewith, as then, very few were acquainted.” 

Again, in chap. xvin. „Our pewterers in time paſt em- 
employed the uſe of pewter only upon diſhes and pots, and a 
few other trifles for ſervice ; whereas now they are grown into 
ſuch exquiſite cunning, that they can in manner imitate by 
infuſion any form or taſhion of cup. dith, fait, bowl, or 
goblet, which is made by goldſmith's craft, though they be 
never fo curious, and very artificially forged. In ſome places, 
beyond the ſea, a garniſh of good flat Engliſh pewter (I ſay 
flat, becauſe diſhes and platters in my time begin to be made 
deep, and like baſons, and are indeed more convenient both 
for ſauce and keeping the meat warm) is almoſt eſteemed ſo 
precious as the like number of veſlels that are made of fine 
ſilver.“ 

If the reader is curious to know the hours of meals in 
queen Elizabeth's reign, he may learn it from the ſame 
author: „With us the nobility, gentry, and ſtudents, do or- 
dinarily go to dinner at eleven betore noon, and to ſupper at 
five, or between five and fix at afternoon. The merchants 
dine and ſup ſeldom before twelve at noon and ſix at night, 
eſpecially in London. The huſbandmen dine alſo at high 
noon as they call it, and ſup at ſeven or eight: but out of term 
in our univerſities the ſcholars dine at ten.” 

Froiſſart mentions waiting on the duke of Lancaſter, at 
« five o'clock in the afternoon, when he had ſupped.” Theſe 
hours are ſtill more early. It is hard to tell, why all over the 
world, as the age becomes more luxurious, the hours become 
later. Is it the crowd of amuſements that puſh on the hours 
gradually? Or are the people of tathion better pleated with 
the ſecreſy and ſilence of nocturnal hours, when the induſtrious 
vulgar are all gone all to reſt ? In rude ages men have few 
amuſements or occupations but what day-light aflords them. 
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$28 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
impriſoning, and inflicting corpora} puniſhert _ 


No. III. 


The Government of ENGLAND under 
ELIZABETH. 


MANY authors have beſtowed unbounded panegy- 
rics on the virtue and wiſdom of Elizabeth; and have 
even extolled her for a quality which, of all others, ſhe 
was the leaſt poſſeſſed of; a tender regard for the con- 
ſtitution, and a concern for the liberties and privileges 
of her people. But as it is ſcarcely poſſible for the pre- 

fiefſions of party to throw a veil over facts ſo palpable 

and undeniable, there is danger leſt the public ſhould 
run into the oppoſite extreme, and ſhould entertain an 
averſion to the memory of a princeſs who exerciſed the 
royal authority in a manner ſo contrary to all the ideas 
which we at preſent entertain of a legal conſtitution. 
Elizabeth only ſupported the prerogatives tranſmitted to 
her by her predeceſſors : the believed that her ſubjects 
were entitled to no more liberty than their anceſtors had 
enjoyed: ſhe found that they entirely acquieſced in her 
arbitrary adminiſtration : and it was not natural for her 
to find fault with a form of government by which ſhe 
herſelt was inveſted with ſuch unlimited authority. In 
the particular exertions of power the queſtion ought ne- 
ver to be forgotten, What is beſt? But in the general 
diſtribution of power among the ſeveral members of a 
conſtitution, there can ſeldom be admitted any other 
queſtion than, What is «ſtabliſhed? Few examples 
occur of princes who have willingly reſigned their 
power : none of thoſe who have, without ſtruggle and 
reluctance, allowed it to be extourted from them. If 
any other rule than eſtabliſhed practice be followed, 
factions and diſſenſions muſt multiply without end: and 
though many conſtitutions, and none more than the Bri- 
tiſh, have been improved by violent innovations. The 
praiſe beſtowed on thoſe patriots to whom the nation 
has been indebted for its privileges, ought to be given 
with ſome reſerve, and ſurely without the leaſt rancour 
againſt thoſe who adhered to the ancient conſtitution “. 

In order to underſtand the ancicnt conſtitution of 
England, there is not a period which deſerves more to 
be ſtudied than the reign of Elizabeth. The preroga- 
tives of this princeſs were ſcarcely ever diſputed, and 
ſhe therefore employed them without ſcruple: her im- 
perious temper rendered her exertions of power violent 
and frequent, and diſcovered the full extent of her au- 
thority : the great popularity which ſhe enjoyed, proves 
that ſhe did not infringe any eſtabliſhed liberties of the 
people : there remains evidence ſufficient to aſcertain 
the moſt noted acts of her adminiſtration : and though 
that evidence muſt be drawn from a fource wide of the 
ordinarv hiſtorians, it becomes only the more authentic 
on that account, and ſerves as a ſtronger proof that her 
particular exertions of power were conceived to be no- 
thing but the ordinary courſe of adminiſtration, ſince 
they were not thought remarkable enough to be re- 


corded even by contemporary writers. If there was 


any difference in this particular, the people in former 
reigns ſeem rather to have been more ſubmiſſive than 
even during the age of Elizabeth: ic may not here be 
improper to recount ſome of the ancient prerogatives of 
the crown, and lay open the ſources of that great power 
which the Engliſh monarchs formerly enjoyed. 

One of the moſt ancient and moſt eſtabliſhed inſtru- 
ments of power was the court of ſtar-chamber, which 
poſſeſſed an unlimited diſcretionary authority of fining, 


"_ — — ____ 


* By the ancient conſtitution, is here meant that which 
prevailed before the ſettlement of our preſent plan of liberty. 
There was a more ancient conſtitution, where, though the 
people had perhaps leſs liberty than under the Tudors, yet the 
king had alſo leſs authority: the power of the barons was a 
great check upon him, and exerciſed with great tyranny over 
them. But there was ſtill a more ancient conſtitution, biz. 
that before the ſigning af the charters, when neither the peo- 
ple nor the barons had any regular privileges; and the power 
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whoſe juriſdiction extended to all forts of offences 
tempts, and diſorders, that lay not within reach of th 
common law. The members of this court donde 
the privy- council and the judges; men Who, all of t of 
enjoyed their offices during pleaſure : and when & 
prince himſelf was p eſent, he was the \.}- ken the 
all the others could, only interpote with W 
There needed but this one court in any ee 
put an end to all regular, legal, and exact plans „ ” 
berty : for who durſt ſet himſelf in oppoſition to g 
crown and miniſtry, or aſpire to the character of being 7 
patron of freedom, while expoled to fo "PP 
juriſdiction ? 
The court of high commiſſion was another juriſcic 
tion {till more terrible; both becauſe the crime of herchy. 
of which it took cognizance, was more unde :nabic thas 
any civil offence, and becauſe its methods of inquiſi- 
tion, and of adminiſtering oaths, were more contrary ty 
all the moſt ſimple ideas of juſtice and equity. The 
fines and impriſonments impoſed by this court V.Cre fre- 
quent: the deprivations and ſuſpenſions 61 «@..- , jr 
non-conformity were alſo numerous, ard compiencuded 
at one time the third of ali the eccieſaſtics oi End 
But martial law went beyond even theie two courts in 
an arbitrary, and violent method of deciſion. Mag. 
ever there was any inſurrection or public diſorder, the 
crown employed martial law; and it was, during that 
time, exerciſed not only over the ſoldiers, „ oyer the 
whole people: any one might be punucu as a rebel 
or an aider and abettor of rebellion, whom the provoft- 
martial, or heutenant of a county, or their deputies, 
pleaſed to ſuſpect. Lord Bacon ſays, that the trial at 
common law, granted to the earl of Eſſex and his fel- 
low conſpirators, was a favour ; for that the caſe would 
have borne and required the ſeverity of martial law, 
There have been inſtances of its being emed by 
queen Mary in defence of orthodoxy. There remain 
a letter of queen Elizabeth's to the earl of Suſſex, atter 
the ſuppreſſion of the northern rebellion, in which ſhe 
ſharply reproves him becauſe ſhe had not heard of his 
having executed any criminals by martial law; th ug 
it is probable that near eight hundre : perſons ſuffered, 
one way or other, on account of that light inſurrection. 
But the kings of England did not always limit the cxer- 
ciſe of this law to times of civil war and diſorder. In 
1552, when there was no rebellion or inſurrection, king 
Edward granted a comm ſſion of martial law ; and em- 
powered the commiſſioners to execute it, as ſhould ve 
thought by their ditcretions moſt neceſſary. (Queen 
Elizabeth too was not Iparing in the uſe of this law. In 
1573, one Peter Burchet, a puritan, being perſuaded 
that it was meritorious to kill ſuch as oppoled tne tru 
of the Goſpel, ran into the {treets, and wounded Haw 
kins, the tamous ſea-captain, whom he took for Hatton, 
the queen's favourite. Ihe queen was ſo incented, chat 
ſhe ordered him to be punithed inſtantly by martial h 
bur, upon the remonttrance of ſome prudent cou 
lors, who told her that this law was ulually confined © 
turbulent times, the recalled her order, and dest 
over Burchet to the common law. But ſhe continue 7 B 
n 850 ſo reſerved in exerung this authority f. bert ; 
remains a proclamation of her's, in which ihe orveres F 
martial law to be uſed agaznjt all fich as ee , 
even forbidden books and pamphlets, from dd; ws; | 
prohibits the queſtioning of the licutenants, Or their 1 
puties, for their arbitrary puniſhment of ſuch oRe10*"% 8 
any law or {tatute to the contrary in any wie north og 
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of the government, during the reign of an able prince, like af 

moſt wholly in the king. The Englith conftirution, __—— 

others, has been iu a ſtate of continual fluctuation. BY 

+ The queen in a letter to the archbiſhop of Ce 

ſaid Franc” wy that ſhe was reſolved, . That nom |, 

be ſuffered to decline, either on the luft or pact: Dn aid 
Dy nel 5 


from the drawn lines limited by authority, 44 


| inj unctions,” 


(randing- I 


We have another act of her's ſtill more ex- 
The ſtreets of London were much inſeſted 
ge yagabonds and riotous perſons : the lord mayor 
with 1d 8 | 5 ; 
-deavoured to repreſs their diſorder : the ſtar- 
boy. had exerted its authority, and inflicted puniſh- 
ment on theſe rioters : but the queen, W e 2 
medies ineffectual, revived martial law, and gave x 
Thomas W ilford a commiſſion of provoſt-martia ö 
« Granting him authority, and commanding him, upon 
ſanification given by the juſtices of peace in London, 
or the neighbouring counties, of ſuch offenders worthy 
o be ſpeedily executed by martial law, to attach and 
uke the ſame perſons, and in the prelence of the ſaid 
- ices, according to Juſtice of martial law, to execute 
them upon the gallows or gibbet openly, or near to ſuch 
ce where the faid rebellious and incorrigible offen- 
ders ſhould be found to have committed the ſaid great 
Py ”, 
"The r chene and high commiſſion, and court- 
martial, though arbitrary juriſdictions, had ſtill ſome 
pretence of a trial, at leaſt of a ſentence; but there was 
a grievous punithment very generally inflicted 1n that 
age, without any other authority than the warrant of a 
ſecretary of ſtate, or of the privy-council; and that was, 
impriſcament in any Jail, and during any time that the 
miniſters ſhould think proper. In ſuſpicious times, all 
the jails were full of priſoners of ſtate ; and thele un- 
happy victims of public jealouſy were ſometimes thrown 
into dungeons, and loaded with irons, and treated in 
the moſt cruel manner, without their being able to 
obtain aay remedy from law. This practice was an 1n- 
direct way of employing torture: but the rack itſelf, 
though not admitted in the ordinary execution of juſtice, 
was trequently uſed, upon any ſuſpicion, by authority 
of a warrant, from a {ſecretary of the privy-councul. 
Even the council in the marches of Wales was empow- 
ered, by their very commiſſion, to make ule of torture 
whenever they thought proper *. The qucen's menace, 
of trying and puniſhing Haywarde for treaſon, could 
cally have been executed, let his book have been ever 
ſo innocent. While ſo many terrors hung over the 
people, no jury durſt have acquitted a man, when the 
court was reſolved to have him condemned. The 
practice alſo of not confronting witneſſes with the pri- 
loner, gave the crown lawyers all imaginable advantage 
againſt him. And, indeed, there ſcarcely occurs an 
nitance during all thoſe reigns, that the ſovereign or the 
minuters were ever diſappointed in the iiue of a proſe- 
cution. Timid juries, and judges who held their offices 


fanding- 
traordinary- 


chamber 


the crown. And as the practice was anciently common, 
ot fining, impriſoning, or otherwiſe puniſhing the jurors, 
merely at the diſcretion of the court, for finding a ver- 
act contrary to the direction of theſe dependent judges; 
1 obvious, that juries were then no manner of ſecurity 
bo the liberty of the ſubject, 

The power of preſſing, both for ſea and land ſervice, 
and obliging any perſon to accept of any office, however 
mean or unfit for him, was another prerogative totally 
compatible with freedom. Oſborne gives the follow- 
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* There cannot be a ſtronger proof how lightly the rack 
Was employed, than the following ſtory told by lord Bacon, 
2 give it in his own words: “ The queen was migh- 

uncenſed againſt Haywarde, on account of a book he dedi- 
dated to lord Etlex, being a ſtory of the firſt year of Henry IV. 
bidde it a ſeditious prelude to put into the people's heads, 
"pms and faction: ſhe ſaid, the had an opinion that there 
mg in it, and aſked me, if I could not find any places 
Ih yy might be drawn within the caſe of treaſon ? Where- 
der, Alwered, tor treaſon, ſure I found none; but for felony 

many: and when her majeſty haſtily aſked me, Wherein? 


2 I told her, the author had committed very apparent theft : for 
1 wo 


« on f 
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| — into Engliſh, and put them into his text. And 
ws ke =_ when the queen could not be perſuaded that it 
"get 2 whoſe name was to it, but that it had fome 
hr the bes author, and ſaid, with great indignation, 
plicd, N. ou 0 have him racked to produce his author; Ire. 
N my 1 he is a doctor, never rack his perſon, but 


during pleaſure, never failed to ſecond all the views of 


eh 5 . ius Taci 
ad taken moſt of the ſentences of Cornelius Tacitus, and. 
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ing account of Elizabeth's method of employing this 
prerogative; © In caſe ſhe found any likely to inter- 
rupt her occaſions,” ſays he, © ſhe did ſeaſonably pre- 
vent him by a chargeable employment abroad, or put- 
ting him upon ſome ſervice at home, which ſhe knew 
lealt grateful to the people: contrary to a falſe maxim, 
ſince practiſed with far worſe ſucceſs, by ſuch princes as 
thought it better huſbandry to buy off enemies than 
reward friends.“ 

The government of England, during the age of 
Elizabeth, however different in other particulars, bore, 
in this reſpect, ſome reſemblance of that of Turkey at 
preſent : the ſovereign poſſeſſed every power except that 
of impoſing taxes: and in both countries this limitation, 
unſupported by other privileges, appears rather prejudi- 
cial to the people. In Turkey, it obliges the ſultan to 
permit the extortion of the baſhas and governors of pro- 
vinces, from whom he afterwards takes preſents or for- 
feiture: in England, it engaged the queen to erect mo- 
nopolies, and grant patents for excluſive trade: an in- 
vention fo pernicious, that, had ſhe gone on during a 
tract of years at her own rate, England, the ſeat of 
riches, and arts, and commerce, would have contained 
at preſent as little induſtry as Morocco, on the coaſt of 
Barbary. We may farther obferve, that this valuable 
privilege was very much encroached on in an indirect 
manner during the reign of Elizabeth, as well as of her 
predeceſſors. She often exacted loans of her people; 
by which individuals felt ſeverely: for though the moncy 
had been regularly repaid, which was ſeldom the caſe, it 
lay in the prince's hands without intereſt, which was a 
ſenſible lots to the perſons from whom the money was 
borrowed. The demand of benevolence was another 
invention of that age for taxing the people. This prac- 
tice was ſo little conceived to be. irregular, that the 
commons, in 1585, offered the queen a benevolence; 
which ſhe very generouſly refuſed, as having no occa- 
fon at that time for money. Queen Mary alſo by an 
order of council, increaſed the cuſtoms in ſome 
branches; and her ſiſter 1mitated the example. There 
was a ſpecies of ſhip-money impoſed at the time of the 
Spaniſh invaſion : the leveral ports were required to 
equip a certain number of veſſels at their own charge; 
and ſuch was the alacrity of the people for the public 
defence, that ſome of the ports, particularly London, 
ſent double the number demanded of them. When any 
levies were made for Ireland, France, or the Low 
Countries, the queen obliged the counties to levy the 
ſoldiers, to arm and clothe them, and carry them to the 
ſea ports at their own Charge, New-Year's gifts were 
at that time expected from the nobility, and trom the 
more conſiderable gentry. Purveyance and pre-emp- 
tion were alſo methocls of taxation, unequal, arbitrary, 
and oppreſſive f. Wardſhip was the moſt regular and 
legal of all theſe impoſitions by prerogative : yet was it 
a great badge of ſlavery, and oppreſſive to all the conſi- 
derable families 1. The giving of a rich wardſhip was 
a uſual method of rewarding a courtier or favourite. 
The inventions were endleſs which arbitrary power 
might employ for the extorting of money, while the 
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rack his ſtyle: let him have pen, ink, and paper, and help of 
books, and be enjoined to continue the ſtory where it breaketh 
off, and I will undertake, by collating the ſtyles, to judge 
whether he were the author or no.” Thus, had it not been 
for Bacon's humanity, or rather his wit, this author, a man of 
letters, had been put to the rack for a moſt innocent perform- 
ance. His real offence was, his dedicating a book to that 
munificent patron of the learned, the earl of Eflex, at a time 
when this nobleman lay under her majeſty's diſpleaſure. 

+ The whole kingdom ſenſibly felt the burden of thoſe ime 
poſitions : and it was regarded as a great privilege conferred 
on Oxford and Cambridge, to prohibit the purveyors from 
taking any commodities within five miles of their univerſities. 
The queen victualled her navy by means of this prerogative, 
during the firſt years of her reign, 

1 When an eſtate devolved to a female, the ſovereign 
obliged her to marry any one he pleaſed : whether the heir 
were male or female, the crown enjoyed the whole profit of the 
eſtate during the minority. 
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crown's being debarred from impoting taxes. Em- 
bargoes on merchandize was another engine of royal 
power, by which the Engliſh princes were able to ex- 
tort money from the people. We have ſeen inſtances in 
the reign of Mary. Elizabeth, before her coronation, 
iſſued an order to the cultom-houſe, prohibiting the 
fale of all crimſon filks which ſhould be imported, till 
the court were firit ſupplied. 

The parliament pretended to the right of enacting 
laws, as well as of granting ſubſidies ; but this privilege 
was, during that age, flill more inſignificant than tne 
other, Queen Elizabeth expreſsly prohibited them 
from meddling either with ſtate matters or eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes ; and ſhe openiy ſent the members to priſon who 
dared to tranſgreſs her imperial edict in theſe particulars. 
There paſſed te ſeſſions of parliament during her reizn 
where there occur not inſtances of this arvitrary conduct. 

But the legiſlative power of the parhament was a mere 
fallacy ; while the ſovereign was univerſally acknow- 
edged to poſſeſs a diſpenſing power, by which all the 
laws could be invalidated, and rendered of no effect. 
In reality the crown poſſeſſed the full legiſlative power 
by means of proclamations, which might effect any 
matter even of the greatelt importance, and which the 
ſtar-chamber took care to {ee more rigorouſly executed 
than the laws themicives*, There were many other 
branches of prerogative incompatible with an exact or 
regular enjayment of liberty f. 

It was uſual in queen Elizabeth's reign, and probably 
in all the preceding reigns, for noblemen or privy-coun- 
ſellors to commit to priſon any one who had happened 
to diſpleaſe them, by tuing for his juſt debts; and the 
unhappy perſon, though he gained his cauſe in the courts 
of juttice, was commonly obliged to relinquiſh his pro- 
perty in order to obtain his liberty. Some, likewiſe, 
who had been delivered from priſon by the judges, were 


people imagined that their property ſecured by the | 


poſtibilicy of obtaining relief; and even the officers and 
ſerjcants of the courts of law were punithed for execut- 
ing the writs in favour of thele perſons. 

It is caſy to imagine that no juſtice could by courſe 
of law be obtained of the ſovereign during ſuch an ad- 
minittration, unlels he were willing to allow it T. „But 
it is no wonder the queen in her government ſhould pay 
jo kite regard to liberty; wine the parliament itſelf in 


enacting laws was entirely negligent of it, The law of 
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* The motives for theſe proclamations were ſometimes fri- 
volous and even ridiculous. Qucen Elizabeth had taken of- 
fence at the ſmell of woad; and the iſſued an edict prohibiting 
any one from cultivating that ufeful plant. She was alſo pleaſed 
to take offence at the long ſwords and high ruits then in faſhion: 
{the ſent about her officers to break every man's ſword, and clip 
every man's ruff, which was beyond a certain dimenſion. 

+ None of the nobility could marry without permiflion from 
the ſovereign. The queen detained the earl ot Southampton 
long in priton, becauſe he privately married the earl of Eflex's 
couſin. 

In the naval expedition undertaken by Raleigh and Fro- 
biſher againſt the Spaniards in the year 1592, a very rich car- 
rack was taken, worth two hundred thoufand pounds. Ihe 
queen's ſhare in the adventure was only a tenth; but as the 
prize was ſo great, and exceeding fo much the expectation of 
all the adyenturers, he was determined not to reſt contented 
with her ſhare. Raleigh humbly and carneſily begged her to 
accept of a hundred thouſand pounds in lieu of all demands, or 
rather extortions; and ſays, that the preſent which the propri- 
tors were willing to make her, of cighty thouſand pounds, was 
tho greateſt that ever prince received from a ſubject, 

& This man had publiſhed a book called a Demonſtration 
of Diſeipline, in which he inveighed againſt the government of 
b ſhophs; and though he had carefully endeavoured to conceal 
bis name, he'was thrown into priſon upon ſuſpicion, and 
brought to a trial for this offence; it was pretended, that the 
1 ons were part of the queen's political body; and to fpeok 
# lt them Was really to attack her, and was therefore felony 
by the Hatutc. This was not the only iniquity to which Uda 
uus exnofed, The judges would not allow the jury to deter- 

| e fact, whether Udal had written the 
bk US et, WAbll out CACMNDING his intention, or the import of 
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the 234 of her reign, making ſeditious words a, inſt 4 
queen capital, is alſo a very tyrannical ſtatute; na 71 | 
no leſs tyrannical was ſometimes made of jr. The * s 
of Udal, a puritannical clergyman, ſeems finoutar = : 
in thoſe arbitrary times &. OT OM 
On the whole, the Engliſh have no reaſon, from the 

example of their anceſtors, to be in love with the by U 
ture of abſolute monarchy; or to prefer the limited ay 
thority of the prince and his unbounded prerogatives t 
that noble liberty, that ſweet equality, and that d 
ſecurity by which they are at preſent diſtinguiſhed ab. fe 
all nations in the umverle ! The utmoit that can be nid 
in favour of the government of that age is, that he 
power of the prince, though really unlimited, waz exer: 
ciſed aſter the European manner, and entered not into 
every part of the adminiltration ; that the inſtances of a 
l1gh-exerted prerogative were not fo frequent as to ten. 
der property ſenſibly inſecure, or reduce the pecpie t9 x 
total ſervitude; that the freedom from faction, the 
quickneſs of execution, and the promptitude of thoſe 
meaſures, which could be taken for offence or defence 
made ſome compenſation for the want of a leg ad 
determinate liberty ; that as the prince commanded ng 
mercenary army, there was a tacit check on him, which 
maintained the government in that medium to which the 
people had been accuſtomed; and that this ſituation of 
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England, though ſeemingly it approached nearer, was 
in reality more remote from a deſpotic and eaſtern mo- 
narchy than the preſent government of that kingdom, 
where the people, though guarded by multiplied 
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are totally naked, deſenccleis, and diſarmed; and be- 


- 


ſides, are not ſecured by any middle power, or indepen- 


dent powerful nobility, interpoled between them and the 
monarch, 


No. IV. 


Revenues of ENGLAND during the Reign of 
ELIZABETH. 


THE. economy of Elizabeth was remarkable; and 
in ſome inſtances ſcemed to border on avarice. The 
ſmalleſt expence, if it could poſſibly be lpared, appeared 
conſiderable in her eyes; and even the charge ot an ex- 
preſs during the moſt delicate tranſactions, was not be- 
low her notice, She was alfo attentive to every prot, 
and embraced opportunitics of gain which may appear 
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the words. In order to prove the ſact, the crown lawyers d 
not produce a fingle witneſs to the court; they onl) Tead the 
teſtimony of two perſons abſent, one of whom tan BA: Cel 
had told him he was the author; another, that a fend ci 
Udals had faid fo. I'hey would not allow Udal to produce 
any exculpatory evidence; which they ſaid Was never to 4 
permitted againſt the crown, And they tendered hum al oath 
by which he was required to depoſe, that he was hot the author 
of the book; and his refuſal to make that depotition Was * 
ployed as the ſtrongeſt proof of his guilt. It is almoſt neces 
to add, that notwithſtanding theſe multiplied iniqudes, 2 
dict ot death was given by the jury againſt Udal: for, 3 "we 
queen was extremely bent upon his prolecutioth it Was 7 
{ible he could eſcape, He died in priſon before 1 
the ſentence, The cafe of Penry was, it pollible, It ** 
his man was a zealous puritan, or rather a Brownitt, at Fo 
ſect which afterwards increated, and received the ee 
Independents, He had written agaialt the mern! * 111 
tracts ſuch as Martin Marprelate, Lhelcs Mute of 
other compolitions, full of low ſcurrility and ee r 
After concealing himſelf for ſome years, he Mas beige in 
as the ſtatute againſt ſeditious words required that Ew = 
ſhould be tried within a year after committing the heres 
could not be indicted for his printed books. He 958 abercd 
tried for fume papers found in his pocket, a5 1 lo;d 
ſcattered fedition, It was alto imputed 10 unn V3 1 
keeper, Puckering, that in ſome of thete papel? 
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had noc 
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| only acknowledyed her majeſty's royal power do _ terms d 
5 X — 1 6 3 . 2 Ui. bei * 
cecleſtiaſtical and civil; but had àvoided hs e 
. . . i Ip tr laws » 11 3% . 
making, Caacting, decreeing; and ordain ling la“ 


: bſolute ! 
plv,”” ſays the. lord keeper, “ a mott dure 3 Ante 
7 8 N 4 ; 5 . 2 ” ' 404 (9 To 9 
cure, lor thele offences, was condemned ai 
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extraordinary. She kept, for inſtance, the 
vacant nineteen years, in order to retain the 
„ach it was uſual with her, when ſhe promoted 
hop, to take the opportunity of pillaging che ſce of 
12 its manors *. But that in reality there was lit 
ome 0 nor: n een 5 
0 or no avarice uu the yu EN S IC pe! * ap] Cars from 
3 rcumſtance, that ihe never amaſſed any treaſure; 
- cl al: 5 P 4 f i : : 
4 ven refuſed ſubſidies from the parliament when {he 
A 1 Fa L 
151 no pre ſent occaſion for them. Yet we mule not 
-” ade, from this circumſtance, that her economy 
ian, — : 
” eeded from 2 tender concern for her people : the 
toceedec 
Jaded 


them wich monopohes and excluſive patents, 
1 

which are muc 

tutes kvied in an equal and regular manner. 


h more oppreſſive than the mioſt heavy 
The real 
Curce of her frugal conduct was derived from ber defire 
of independency, and her Care to preierve hel dignity; 
which would have been endangered had ſhe reduced 
kerſelf to the neceſſity of having frequent recourſe to 
parliamentary fp} _ Thu. the queen Bap. 
more prudent to mac A continual dilapidation of the 
«17:1 demeſnes +, than demand the moſt moderate ſup- 
es from the commons. As the lived unmarried, and 
had no poſterity, ſhe was content to ferve her preſent 
turn, though at the expencc oi her ſucceſſors; who, by 
reaſon of this policy, found themlelves reduced to the 
mo! extreme indige nce. 
The ſplendour of a court was, during this age, a 
great part of the public charge; and 8 Elizabeth was a 
ſngle woman, and expenſive in ny Kind of Magniiicence, 
except cloaths, this circumſtance chabled ner to per- 
form great things by her narrow revenue, She is ſaid 
to have paid four millions oi debt, leſt on the crown by 
ker father, brother, and fitter, an incredivle lum for 
that age T. The ſtates, at tne time of ker death, owed 
her about eight hundred thouſand pounds: and the King 
of France four hundred and fifty thouiand. Though 
that prince was extremely frugal, and alter the peace of 
Vervins was continually amaſſing treature, the queen 
never could, by the moſt preſſing importunities, prevail 
on him to make payment of thoſe ſums which ihe had 
ſo generouſiy advanced him during his greateſt diſtreſſes. 
One payment of twenty thouſand crowns, and another 
of fifty thouſand, were all ſhe could obtain by the 
ſtrongeſt repreſentations ſhe could make of the difficul- 
ties to which the rebellion in Ireland had reduced her. 
The qucen expended on the wars with Spain, between 
the years 1589 and 1593, the ſum of one million, three 
hundred thoutand pounds, beſides the pittance of a 
double ſubſidy, amounting to two hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds, granted her by parliament. In the 
Fear 1599 ihe ſpent fix hundred thouſand pounds in fix 
months on the ſervice of Ireland. Sir Robert Cecil 
armed, that in ten years Ireland coſt her three mil- 
lions, four hundred thouſand pounds. She gave the 
earl of Eflex a preſent of thirty thouſand pounds upon 
his departure for the government of that kingdom F. 
It is difficult to compute exactly the queen's ordinary 
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n is a Curious letter of the queen's written to a biſhop 
Eh, and preſerved in the regiſter of that fee. It is in theſe 
_— 1 Proud prelate, I underſtand you are backward in 
*, Ning with your agreement: but I would have you Know, 
mut 1 Who made you what you are Can unmake you ; and it 
«holga fortwith fulfil your engagement, by God I will 
The 4. you. Your's, as you demcan vourſchf, Elizabeth. g 

e diff it leems, had promiſed to exchange tome part of 


hop 

1 

lhe | O O ny - 

04 and belonging to the ſce for a pretended equivalent, and 
d 10, but it w 


1 was in conſequence of the above letter. Annual 
þ N.. 1701, p. 15. 
k "Mer 1 2 2 — N 
bi, . r, tum. XVI. p. 141. D'Ewes, p. 151, 4577 525 
: 4COn, Vol. Tv. p- 303. 
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We cannot caſily reconcile this ac— 
public debts with that given by Strype. Eccleſ. 
I. p. 344. that in this year (1553) the crown 
pi : err wdred thouſand pounds, ais laſt ſum ap- 
Tauben e more lixcly, for che whole revenue of queen 

Lies Jorge not in ten years have paid four millions, 
meh computed, that the value of the gifts con- 
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revenue, but it certainly fell much ſhort of five hundred 
thouland pounds a yer}. In the year 1550 ſhe raiſed 
the cultoms from tourteen thouſand pounds a year to 
fitty thouland, and oblged Sir Thomas Smith, who 
nad framed them, to refund ſome of his former profit *®, 
he queen's rigid economy appears when we conſider, 
that ſhe received from the parliament, during the courſe 
of her whole reign, only twenty ſubſidies and thirty-nine 
Hftecnths. If we ſuppoſe that the ſupplies granted 
Elizabeth during a reign of forty-five years amounted 
to taree millions, we all not probably be much wide 
of the truth FF. "This ſum makes only ſixty- ſix thou- 
land, fix hundred, and uxty-ſix pounds a year ; and it 
is lurprizing, that while the queen's demands were fo 
moderate, and her expences fo well regulated, ſhe 
ſhould ever have found any difficulty in obtaining a ſup- 
ply from parliament, or be reduced to make fale of the 
crown-lands : but fuch was the extreme parſimony of 
the parliaments during that period: they valued no- 
thing in compariſon of their money ; and they were ſel- 
dom tummoned, but with a view to obtain a ſupply. 

In the year 1559, the queen employed Sir Thomas 
Greiham to borrow for her two hundred thouſand 
pounds at Antwerp, in order to cnable her to reform 
the coin, which was at that time extremely debaſed. 
She was ſo impoiltic as to make herſelf an innovation 
in the coin, by dividing a pound of ſilVer into fixty-two 
{hillings, inſtead of ſixty, the former ſtandard. This 
is the laſt time that the coin has been tampered with in 
England. 


No. V. 


Of the Commerce of ENGLAND during ELIzZa- 
BETH $ Retgn, 


SENSIBLE how much the defence of the kingdom 
depended on its naval power, queen Elizabeth was de- 
ſirous to encourage commerce and navigation: but as 


her monopolies tended to extinguiſh all domeſtic induſ- 


try, which is much more valuable than foreign trade, 
and 1s tlie foundation of it, her conduct in general was 
ill calculated to ſerve the purpoſe at which the aimed, 
much lets to promote the riches of her people. The 


excluſive companes allo were an iminediate check on 


foreign trade. Yet the ſpirit of the age notwithſtanding 
theſe diſcouragements, was ſtrongly bent on naval en- 
terprizes; and beſides the military expeditions againſt 
the Spaniards, many attempts were made for new diſ- 
coveries, and many new branches of foreign commerce 
were opened by the Enghih. In the year 1600, the 
queen granted the firſt patent to the Ifa.t-India com- 
pany : the ſtock of chat company was leventy-two thou- 
{and pounds; and they fitted out four ſhips under the 
command of James Lancaſter, for this new branch of 
trade, The adventure was ſucceſsful; and the ſhips 
returning with a rich cargo, encouraged the company to 
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ferred on that favourite, amounted to three hundred thouſand 
pounds, a ſum which, though probably exaggerated, is a proof 
of her ſtrong affection towards him! It was a common faying 
during this reign; “ The queen pays bountifully, though ſhe 
rewards ſparingly.“' 

| Franklyn in his Annals, p. 9, ſays, that the profit of the 
kingdom, beſides wards and the duchy of Lancaſter, (which 
amounted to about one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, ) 
was one hundred and cighty-eight thouſand, one hundred, and 
ninety-ſeven pounds: the crown lands ſeem to be compre- 
hended in this computation. 

** Camden, p. 338. This account of Camden's is diffi- 
cult or impoſſible to be reconciled to the ſtate of the cuſtoms 
in the beginning of the ſubſequent reign, as they appear in the 

journals of the commons. | 

++ Lord Saliſbury computed theſe ſupplies only at two mil- 
lion, eight hundred thouſand pounds. Journ, 17 Feb. 1609. 
King James was certainly miſtaken when he eſtimated the 
queen's annual ſupplies at one hundred and thirty-feven thou- 
ſand pounds, Franklyn, p. 44: | 
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continue the commerce. The communication with 
Muſcovy had been opened in queen Mary's time by the 
diſcovery of the paſſage to Archangel; but the com- 
merce to that country did not begin to be carried on to 
a great extent till about the year 1569. The queen ob- 
tained from the czar *® an excluſive patent to the Englith 
for the whole trade of Muſcovy ; and ſhe entered into a 
perſonal as well as national alliance with him. The 
Engliſh, encouraged by the privilege which they had 
obtained from the czar, ventured farther into thoſe 
countries than any European had formerly done. They 
tranſported their goods along the river Dwina in boats 
made of one entire tree, which they towed and rowed 
up the river as far as Wologda. Thence they carried 
their commodities ſeven days journey by land to Ya- 
raſlau, and then down the Volga, to Aſtracan. At 
Aſtracan they built ſhips, croſſed the Caſpian Sea, and 
diſtributed their manufactures into Perſia, But this 
bold attempt met with ſuch diſcouragements, that it 
was never renewed. After the death of John Baſilides, 
his fon Theodore revoked the patent which the Engliſh 
enjoyed for a monopoly of the Ruſſian trade: when the 
queen remonſtrated againſt this innovation, he told her 
miniſters, that princes muſt carry an indifferent hand, as 
well between their ſubjects as between foreigners; and 
not convert trade, which by the laws of nations ought to 
be common to all, into a monopoly for the private gain 
of a few. He, however, continued ſome privileges to 
the Engliſh, on account of their being the diſcoverers 
of the communication between Europe and his coun- 


* 
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The trade of Turkey commenced about the year 
1583; and that commerce was immediately confined to 
a company by queen Elizabeth f. The merchants of 
the Hanſe-Towns complained loudly, in the beginning 
of Elizabeth's reign, of the treatment which they had 
received in the reigns of Edward and Mary. She pru- 
dently replied, that as ſhe would not innovate any thing, 
ſhe would ſtill protect them in the immunines and pri- 
vileges of which ſhe found them poſſeſſed : but they 
were not ſatisfied with this anfwer ; and ſoon after they 


ſuſpended their commerce for a time, which was very | 


bencficial to the ſtaplers and merchant adventurers, 
who diſpoſed of vaſt quantities of cloth and other manu- 
factures J. 

Henry VIII. in order to fit out a navy, was obliged 
to hire ſhips from Hamburgh, Lubec, Dantzic, Genoa, 
and Venice: but Elizabeth, very early in her reign, 
built ſome ſhips of her own, and by encouraging the 
merchants to build large trading veſſels, which on oc- 
caſion were converted into ſhips of war, ſhe put the 
navy on a more reſpectable footing. In the year 1582, 
the ſeamen in England were found to be fourteen thou- 
ſand, two hundred, and ninety-five men; the number 
of veſſels twelve hundred and thirty-two, of which there 
were only two hundred and ſeventeen above eighty tons, 
Monſon pretends, that though navigation decayed in the 
firſt years of James I. by practice of the merchants, 
who carried on their trade in foreign bottoms, yet be- 
fore the year 1640, this number of ſeamen was tripled 
in England. 


* i. 


* The czar was named John Baſilides, 'a furious tyrant, 
who, continually ſuſpecting the revolt of his ſubjects, ſtipu- 
lated to have a ſafe retreat and protection in England. In or- 
der the better to enſure this reſource, he purpoſed to marry an 
Ungliſh woman; and the queen intended to have ſent him lady 
Anne Haſtings, daughter of the earl of Huntingdon : but when 
the lady was iuformed of the barbarous manners of the country, 
ſhe ahi declined purchaſing an empire at the expence of her 
eaie and ſafety, 
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nat time, the grand ſignior had always conceived 

N ' , * A . 
rngiand to be a dependent province of France; but having 
board of the quten's power 11 repyntie', he gave a good re- 
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No. VI. 


Mililary Force of ENGLAND in Eltz any; 

Reign. 

THE navy which the queen left at her deceaſe 

pears conſiderable, when we reflect only on the n wa 
ber of veſſels, which were forty- two: but when we my 
ſider that none of theſe ſhips carried above forty Kg 
that four only came up to that number; that Mas 
but two ſhips of a thouſand tons; and ſome wigs 
twenty tons; and that the whole number of guns bo 
longing to the fleet was ſeven hundred and ſeventy-four, 
we mult entertain a contemptible idea of the Enolig, 
navy, compared to the force which it has now attained. 
for it now carries about fifteen thouſand guns. In the 
year 1588, there were not above five veſlels fitted out 
by the noblemen and ſea-ports which excecded two 
hundred tons. In 1599, an alarm was given of an in. 
valion by the Spaniards; and the queen equipped a 
fleet and levied an army in a fortnight to oppoſe them, 
This ſudden armament impreſſed foreigners with a his) 
idea of the power of England. In 1575, all the milie 
in the kingdom were computed at a hundred and ciohir. 
two thouſand, nine hundred, and twenty-nine. A di 
tribution was made in 1595 of a hundred and forty thous 
ſand men, beſides thoſe which Wales could ſupply. 
Theſe armies were formidable by their numbers; but 
their diſcipline and experience were not proportionate, 
Small bodies from Dunkirk and Newport frequently ran 
over and plundered the eaſt coaſt : ſo unfit was the 
militia, as it was then conſtituted, for the defence of the 
kingdom. The lord lieutenants were firſt appointed to 
the counties in this reign. Harriſon ſays, that in the 
muſters taken in the years. 1574 and 1575, the men fit 
for ſervice amounted to one million, one hundred and 
ſeventy-two thouſand, ſix hundred, and ſeventy-tour; 
yet was it believed that a full third was omitted. Not- 
withſtanding the greatneſs of this number, the fame 
author complains much of the decay of populouſnels: a 
vulgar complaint in all places and in all ages. Guc- 
ciardini makes the inhabitants of England in this reign 
amount to two millions. Whatever opinion we may 
form of the comparative populouſneſs of England in 
different periods, it muſt be allowed, abſtracting from 
the national debt, there is a prodigious increaſe ot power 
in that, more perhaps than in any other European ſtate 
ginning of the laſt century. It would be n0 
paradox to affirm, that Ireland alone could at prelert 
exert a greater force than all the three kingdoms were 
capable of at the death of queen Elizabeth. And * 
might go farther, and aſſert, that one good count n 
England is able to make, at leaſt to ſupport, 4 greater 
effort than the whole kingdom was capable of in the 
reign of Henry V.; when the maintenance of a gar- 
riſon in a ſmall town like Calais formed more than 4 
third of the ordinary national expence. Such are 
the effects of liberty, indultry, and good governe 
ment ! 
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all the methods which a diſcontented people could wes 
draw upon the Engliſh merchants the ill opinion of ot * 
tions and ſtates. "They prevailed fo far as to N - _— 
rial edict, by which the Engliſh were prohibited a - a in 
in the empire: the queen, by way of retaliation, * 5 
of their ſhips, which had been ſcized In the river ka A 
contraband goods of the Spaniards. Theſe ſhips el ll 
intended to have reſtored, as deſiring to have pay = 
differences with thoſe trading cities ; but when 
formed that a general aſſembly was held at N 
concert meaſures for diſtreſſing the Engliſh trade, 
the ſhips and cargoes to be confiſcated: only erty 
releaſed to carry home the news, and to in - * 
that ſhe had the greateſt contempt imaginabie 


proceedings. 


No. VII. 
The State of the Exch Manufactures, 


THE ſtate of the Englith manufactures was in the 
Elizabeth very low; and foreign wares of al- 
moſt all kinds had the preference. About 1 2 
vere in London four perivns only rated in the ſubſidy- 
books ſo high as four hundred pounds, 1 his compu- 
cation is not indeed to be deemed an exact eſtimate of 
their wealth. In 1367 there were found to be four 
thouſand, eight hundred, and fiiry-one ſtrangers of all 
nations in London: of whom three thouſand, eight 
hundred; and thirty were Flemings, and only Ftty- 
voht Scots. The perſecutions in France and the Low 
Countries drove aſterwards a greater nuniber of foreign- 
ers into England ; and the commerce as well as manu- 
& tures of that kingdom was very much im proved by 
them, At this time Sir Thomas Greſham built, at his 
own charge, the magnificent fabric of the exchange for 
the reception of the merchants : the queen vitited it, 
and gave it the appellation of the Royal Exchange. 
Dr. Howel ſays, that queen Elizabeth in the third ol 
her reign, was preſented with a pair of black filk knit 
ſtockings by her lk-v.oman, and never wore cloth hoſe 
any more, The author of The Preſent State of Eng- 
and ſays, that about 1577, pocket watches Were futt 
brovght into England from Germany. They are 
thought to have been invented at Nuremberg. About 
1580, the uc of coaches was introduced by che eari of 
Arundel, Before that time, the queen, on public oc- 
caſions, rode behitid her chamberlain. Camden lays, 
that n 1501 Raudolph, ſo much employed by the 
queen ir: foreign embaſſies, poſſefſed the office of poſt- 
maſter-gencral of England. It appears, therefore, that 
polts were then eſtabliſhed ; though, from Charles J. “s 
regulations in 1635, it would ſeem that few poſt-houſes 
were erected before that time. In a remonſtrance of 
the Hanſe- Towns to the dier of the empire in 1582, it 
is affirmed, that England exported annually about two 
hundred thouſand pieces of cloth. In the fifth of Eliza- 
beth's reign was enacted the firſt law for the relief of the 
poor. The qucen, on the commencement of her reign, 
had tried a contrary practice, and with good ſucceſs. 
From the ſame author we learn, that the complaints re- 
newed in our time, were then very common, COncern- 
ing the high prices of every thing“. There ſeems, 
Indeed, to have been two periods in which prices roſe 
immediately in England, namely, that in queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, when they are computed to have doubled, 
and that in the preſent age. Between the two, there 
kems to have been a ſtagnation. It would appear that 
cuſtry, during that intermediate period, increaſed as 
alt as gold and ſilver, and kept commodities nearly at 
a par with money. The current ſpecie of the kingdom 
n the end of this reign is computed at four millions f. 
The earl of Leiceſter deſired Sir Francis Walſingham, 
then ambaſſador in France, to provide him with a rid- 
ng-malter in that country, tõ whom he promiſes a hun- 
ed pounds a year, beſides maintaining himſelf and ſer- 
Vant, and a couple of horſes. I know,” adds the 
earl, * that ſuch a man as I want may receive higher 
VaZes in France: but let him conſider, that a ſhilling 
— 


time 0 


Ki & compendious or brief examination of certain ordinary 
3 of divers of our countrymen. The author ſays, 
aa one or thirty years before 1581, commodities had in 
= a riſen fifty per cent.; ſome more. Cannot you, neigh- 
mn "ember, ' ſays he, © that within theſe thirty years, I 
! n this town buy the beſt pig or gooſe I could lay my 
4 tor four-pence, which now coſteth twelve-pence, a 
pena bon for three-pence, or four-pence, a chicken for a 
tar A en for two-pence.“ p. 35. Yet the price of ordi- 
11 ur was then eight-pence a-day, p. g1. 
"es of the Admirals, vol. 1. p. 475: 
3 e following are the words of Roger Aſcham, the 
— preceptor: & It is your ſhame, (I ſpeak to you all, 


or e of England,) that one maid ſhould go 
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in England goes as far as two ſhillings in France.” It 


is known that every thing 15 much changed ſince that 
time, | 


No. VIII. 


Of the Learning of the Age. 


LITERATURE on its revival, was held in high 
eſtimation by the Engliſh princes and nobles; and as it 
was not yet proſtituted by being too common, even the 
great deemed it an object of ambition to attain a cha- 
rafter for literature, The four ſucceſſive ſovereigns, 
Henry, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, may on one 
account or other be admitted into the claſs of authors. 
Queen Catharine Parr tranſlated a book : lady Jane 
Gray, conſidering her age, her ſex, and her ſtation, 
may be regarded as a prodigy of literature, Sir Tho- 
mas Smith was raiſed from being profeſſor in Cam- 
bridge, firſt to be ambaſſador to France, then ſecretary 
of tate. The diſpatches of thoſe times, and among 
others thoſe of Burlcigh himſeli, are frequently inter- 
jarded with quotations from the Creck and Latin claſ- 
cs. Even the ladies of the court vaiued themſelves on 
knowledge : lady Burleigh, lady Bacon, and their two 
ſiſters, were miitreſies ot the ancient as well as modern 
languages ; and placed more pride in their erudition 
than 1n their rank and quality. Queen Elizabeth wrote 
and tranſlated ſeveral books; and the was familiarly ac- 
quainted with the Greek as well as Latin tongues 4. It 
1s pretended that ſhe made an extemporary reply in 
Greek to the univerſity of Cambridge, who had ad- 
dreſſed her in that language. It is certain, that ſhe an- 
ſwered in Latin without premeditation, and in a very 
ſpirited manner, to the Poliſh ambaſſador, who had been 
wanting in reſpect to her. When ſhe had finiſhed, ſhe 
turned about to her courtiers, and ſaid, * God's death, 
my lords,“ (for ſhe was much addicted to ſwearing,) 
© 1 have been forced this day to ſcour up my old Latin 
that hath long lain ruſting.” Elizabeth, even after ſhe 
was queen, did not entirely drop the ambition of ap- 
pearing as an author ; and next to her deſire of ambition 
for beauty, this ſeems to have been the chief object of 
her vanity. She tranſlated Boethius on the Conſolation 
of Philoſophy ; in order, as ſhe pretended, to allay her 
grief for Henry IV. 's change of religion. As far as we 
can judge from Elizabeth's compoſitions, we may pro- 
nounce, that, notwithſtanding her application and her 
excellent parts, her taſte in literature was but indifferent : 
the was much inferior to her ſucceſſor, in this particular, 
who was himſelf no perfect model of eloquence. Un- 
happily for literature, at leaſt for the learned of this age, 
the queen's vanity lay more in ſhining by her own learn- 
ing, than in encouraging men of genius by her liberality, 
Spenſer himſelf, the fineſt Engliſh writer of his age, was 
long neglected, and after the death of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, his patron, was allowed to die almoſt for want. 


No. IX. 
Q | 
Of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Pu RITANs. 


AS we promiſed an account of the riſe and progreſs 
of the Puritans, we take the preſent opportunity of pre- 
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beyond ye all in excellency of learning, and knowledge of divers 
tongues. Point out ſix of the belf given gentlemen of this 
court, and all they together ſhe not ſo much good will; ſpend 
not ſo much time, beitow not ſo many hours daily, orderly, 
and conſtantly, for the encreaſe of learning and knowledge, as 
doth the queen's majeſty herſelf. Vea, I believe that, beſides 
her perfect readineſs in Latin, Italian, French, and Spaniſh, 
ſhe readeth here now at Windfor more Greek every day, than 


ſome prebendary of this church doth Latin in a whole week. 
Amongſt all the benefits which God had bleſſed me withal, 
next the knowledge of Chriſt's true religion, I count this the 
greateſt, that it Jeaſed God to call me to be one poor miniſter 
in ſetting forward theſe excellent gifts of learning,“ &c. 
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ſenting it to our readers. The origin of the unhappy 
diſſentions, which it has not as yet been poſſible entirely 
to heal, muſt be ſought for in the conduct of thoſe per- 
ſecuted fugitives, who, to ſave their lives, their families, 
and their fortunes, from the bloody rage and inhuman 
tyranny of queen Mary, left the places of their nativity 
in the year 1554, and took refuge in Germany *. Of 
theſe fugitive congregations ſome performed divine wor- 
ſhip with the rites that had been authorized by Ed- 
ward VI. ; while others preferred the Swiſs method of 
worſhip as more recommendable on account of its pu- 
rity and ſimplicity. The former were called Confor- 
miſts, on account of their compliance with the eccleſt- 
aſtical laws enacted by the prince now mentioned; and 
the denominations of Non-conformiſts and Puritans 
were given to the latter, from their inſiſting upon a form 
of worſhip more exempt from ſuperſtition, and of a 
more pure kind, than the liturgy of Edward ſeemed to 
them to be. Theſe denominations became permanent 
marks of diſtinction, which {till continve to denote thoſe 
different religious communities which divide the Britiſh 
nation. The controverly, concerning the ceremonial 
part of divine worſhip, that had divided the exiles 
abroad, changed ſcenes, and was removed with them 
to England; when the auſpicious ſucceſſion of queen 
Elizabeth to the throne permitted them to return to 
their native country. The hopes of enjoying liberty, 
and promoting each their reſpective ſyſtems, increaſed 
their conteſts inſtead of diminiſhing them; and the 
breach widened to ſuch a degree, that the moſt ſagacious 
and provident obſervers of things ſcemed to deſpair of 
ſeeing it healed. The wile queen, in her deſign to ac- 
compliſh the reformation of the church, was fully re- 
ſolved not to confine herlelf to the model, exhibited by 
the proteſtants of Geneva, and their adherents, the Pu- 
ritans ; and, therefore, ſhe recommended to the atten- 
tion and imitation of the doctors, that were employed 
in this weighty and important matter, the practice and 
inſtitutions of the primitive ages f. When her plan 
was put in execution, and the face of the church was 
changed and reformed by new rules of diſcipline, and 
purer forms of public worſhip, the famous Act of Uni- 
formity was iſſued forth, by which all her ſubjects were 
commanded to obſerve thele rules, and to ſubmit to the 
reformation of the church on the footing on which it was 
now placed by the queen, as 1ts ſupreme, viſible head 
upon carth. The Puritans refuſed their aſſent to theſe 
proceedings; pleaded the dictates of their conſciences in 
behalf of this refuſal ; and complained heavily, that the 


groſs ſuperſtitions of popery, which were looked upon 


as abrogated and aboliſhed, were now revived, and 
were impoſed by authority. They were not, indeed, all 
equally exaſperated againſt the new conſtitution of the 
church; nor did they in effect carry their oppoſition to 
equal degrees of exceſs. The more violent demanded 
the total abrogation of all that had been done towards 
the eſtabliſhment of a national religion, and acquired 
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* I cannot help mentioning the unchatitableneſs of the 
Lutherans, upon this occaſion, who hated theſe unhappy exiles, 
becauſe they were Sacramentarians, (for ſo the Lutherans called 
thoſe who denied Chriſt's bodily preſence in the Euchariſt,) and 
expelled from their cities ſuch of the Englith proteſtants, as 
repaired to them, as a refuge from popiſh ſuperſtition and per- 
ſecution. Such as ſought for ſhelter in France, Geneva, and 
thoſe parts of Switzerland and Germany, where the Refor- 
mation had taken place, and where Lutheraniſm was not pro- 
felled, were received with great humanity, and allowed places 
of public worſhip. But it was at Franckfort that the exiles 
were moſt numerous; and there began the conteft and diviſion 
which gave riſe to that ſeparation from the church of England, 
Which continues to this day. It is, however, a piece of juſtice 
due to the memory of the excellent Melancthon, to obſerve, 
that he warmly condemned this uncharitable treatment, and 
More eſpecially the indecent reproaches, which the Lutherans 
caſt upon the Engliſh martyrs who had ſealed the Reformation 
with their .. calling them the Devil's Martyrs. See 
Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, century XVI. 

+ Dr. Moſheim, (Eccl. Hiſt. Cent. xvi.) whence this ac- 
count is Extacted, keews diſpoled, by this unbiguous expret- 
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ſion of the primitive ages, to inſinuate, that queen Eliza 
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nothing leſs than that the church of Engl 
modelled after that of Geneva. The mil 
moderate Puritans were much more equitable j 
mands, and only required liberty of conſcienc 
privilege of celebrating divine worſhip in their own w 
The queen did not judge it proper to grant t wel 
. . 0” 0 either 
the object of their requeſts, but rather intent 


nd ſhould be 


n their de. 
e, With the 


- : Upon th 
ſuppreſſion of this troubleſome ſect (as ſhe os 
call it) permitted its enemies to employ for thr purpoſe 
x vo Ie 


all the reſources of artifice, and all the ſeverity of #1 
laws. Thus was that form of religion eſtabliſhed i 
Britain, which ſeparated the Englith equally from Fog 
church of Rome on the one hand, and from the dt. : 
churches which had renounced popery on the * 
but which at the fame time laid a perpetual found... 
for diſſentions and feuds, in that 


proſperous nation J. 
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alloOn 


otherwile happy aud 


The incident, that gave riſe to theſe unhappy dixi. 


ſions, which were productive of fo many and ſuch dread. 
ful calamities, was a matter of very ſmall moment, and 
which did not feem to affect, in any way, the intereſt 
of true religion and virtue. The chief leaders amons 
the Puritans entertained a ſtrong averſion to the vet. 
ments worn by the Engliſh clergy in the celebration of 
divine worſhip. As theſe habits had been made uſe di 
in the times of popery, and ſeemed to renew the im. 
prefſions that had been made upon tne people by the 
Romiſh pricſts, they appeared to the Puritans in ng 
other light, than as the enſigns of antichriſt. The ſpi. 
rit of oppoſition, being once ſet on foot, proceeded, in 
its remonſtrances, to matters of ſuperior moment. The 
form of eccleſiaſtical government, eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land, was one of the firſt and main grievances of which 
the Puritans complained. They looked upon this form 
as quite different from that which had been inſtituted by 
Chriſt, the great Law-giver of the church; and, in 
conformity with the ſentiments of Calvin, raaintained, 
that, by the divine law, all the miniſters of the goſpel 
were abſolutely equal in point of rank and authority, 
They did not indeed think it unlawful that a perlon, 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of a biſhop, or ſuperintendent, 
ſhould preſide in the aſſembly of the clergy, for the late 
of maintaining order and decency in their method of 
proceeding; but they thought it incongruous and ablurd, 
that the perſons inveſted with this character ſhould be 
ranked, as the biſhops had hitherto been, among dle 
nobility of the kingdom, employed in civil and political 
affairs, and diſtinguiſhed ſo eminently by their worldly 
opulence and power. This controverſy was not carried 
on, however, with exceſſive animoſity and zeal, 10 long 
as the Engliſh biſhops pretended to derive their dignity 
and authority from no other ſource than the laws of 
their country, and pleaded a right, purely human, to tae 
rank they held in church and ſtate. But the tan: 
broke out with redoubled fury in the year 1538, wen 
Bancroft, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, vet 
tured to aſſert, that the order of biſhops was 1uperior © 
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had formed a pure, rational, and evangelical plan of 1846 
diſcipline and worthip. It is however certain, dat, nt ry ay 
being willing to ſtrip religion of the ceremonies 3 
mained in it, ſhe was rather inclined to bring the public * 
ſhip {till nearer the Romiſh ritual, and had a great * 0 
to ſeveral uſages in the church of Rome, which were Abe 
looked upon as ſuperſtitious. She thanked publicly may 
chaplains, who had preached in defence of the real 3 
ſhe was fond of images, and retained ſome in her pets ra 
pel ; and would undoubtedly have forbid the >; ring 
clergy, if Cecil, her ſecretary, had not interpatel. Foal 5 
appointed a committee of divines to review ee pt 
liturgy, ſhe gave them an order to ſtrike out a - ut the col 
ſages againſt the pope, and to make people ealy 4 
poral preſence of Chriſt in the lacrament. \.Caftical Hil 
4 No writer has treated this part 0! the Eee ee. ru 
tory of Britain in a more ample and elegant me proteſtut 
Daniel Neal, in his Hiſtory of the r ut of this 
Non-conformiſts, in four volumes 6V0. 1 he 0 aan 17955 
laborious work was publiſhed at London, in the % „ 
tue latter part in 173% the 
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der and more 
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of preſbyters, not in conſequence of * 
dumm inſtitution, but by the dee eee Ne 
God himſelf. Thus doctrine was readily adopted by 
4 the conſequences that ſeemed naturally to 
dos from it in favour of epiſcopal ordination, a 
n effect, and gave new fuel to the flame of controverſy. 
- they who embraced the ſentiments of Bancroft, con- 
3 al miniſters of the Go. pel, who had not received 
"ination from a biſhop, as irregularly inveſted with 
the ſacred character; and alſo maintained that the clergy, 
in thoſe countries where there were no biſhops, were 
lalttute of the gifts and qualifications that were neceſ- 
ary to the exercile of the paſtoral office, and were to be 
voted upon as inferior to the Roman catholic prieſts. 

All theſe things exaſperated the Puritans, whoſe com- 

ats, however, were not confined to the objects al- 
*2dy mentioned. There were many circumſtances chat 
entered into their plan of c formation. They had a 
fnoular antipathy againſt c iedral churches, and de- 
manded the abolition of the archdeacons, deans, canons, 
ind other officials, that are ſupported by their lands and 
revenues. They diſapproved of the pompous manner 
of worſhip that is generally obſerved in theſe churches, 
2nd looked, particularly, upon inſtrumental muſic, as 
improperly employed in the ſervice of God. The ſe- 
verity of their zeal was alſo very great; for they were 
of opinion, that, not open profligates, but even perſons 
whole piety was dubious, deſerved to be excluded from 
the communion of the church“; and they endeavoured 
to juſtify the rigour of this deciſion, by obſerving, that 
the ckurch, being the congregation of the faithful, no- 
thing was more incumbent on its miniſters and rulers, 
than to watch againſt its being defiled by the preſence 
of perſons deſtitute of true faith and piety. They found, 
moreover, much ſubject of affliction and complaint in 
the rites and ceremonies that were impoſed by the order 
of the queen, and the authority of her council; among 
theſe were the feſtivals or holidays that were celebrated 
in honour of the ſaints, the uſe of the ſign of the croſs 
more eſpecially in the ſacrament of baptiſm, the nomi- 
aating godfathers and godmothers as ſureties for the 
education of children whoſe parents were {till living Ft, 
and the doctrine relating to the validity of lay-baptiſm. 
They diſliked the reading of the apocryphal books in 
the church; and, with reſpect to ſet forms of prayers, 
although they did not go ſo far as to inſiſt upon their 
being entirely aboliſhed, yet they pleaded for a right to 
every miniſter, of moditying, correcting, and uſing 
them in ſuch a manner, as might tend moſt to the ad- 
vancement of true piety, and of addreſſing the Deity in 
fuch terms as were ſuggeſted by their inward feelings, in- 
lead of thoſe that were dictated by others. The prin- 
ciples laid down by the queen's commiſſioners on the 
one hand, and the Puritans on the other, were indeed 
very different. For in the firſt place, the former main- 
tuned that the right of reformation, that is, the privilege 
o removing the corruptions and of correcting the errors 
Wat may have been introduced into the doctrine, diſci- 


* 


pe, or worſhip of the church is lodged in the ſove- 


egg, or civil magiſtrate alone; while the latter denied, 


mat the power of the magiſtrate extended ſo far, and 


maintained, that it was rather the buſineſs of the clergy 
to reſtore religion to its native dignity and luſtre. This 
das the Opinion of Calvin, that celebrated reformer. 
el The qucen's commiſſioners maintained, that 
ae rule of proceeding, in reforming the doctrine or diſ- 
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The Purit 


7 ans juſtified themſelves in relation to this point, 
ma letter ad 


ks dreſſed, from their priſon, to queen Elizabeth, 
ing the ve 2698s by obſerving, that their ſentiment concern- 
lag the a - ons luvject to excommunication, and alſo concern- 
eonformab) 5 and extent of that act of church-diſcipline, were 
YT = to thoſe of all the reformed churches, and to the 

practice of the church of England in particular, 


hey OY : 1 
| declared more eſpecially, that, according to their ſenſe 
ot things, 


* 


Fans the cenſure of excommunication deprived only of 

| privileges and comforts, without taking away either 

goods, lands, government private or public or any 
0 | 


erty, 
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cipline of the church, was not to be derived from the 
Sacred Writings alone, but alſo from the writings and 


deciſions of the fathers in the primitive ages. The 
Puritans, on the contrary, affirmed, that the inſpired 
Word of God being the pure and only fountain of wiſdom 
and truth, it was from thence alone that the rule and 
directions were to be drawn, which were to guide the 
meaſures of thoſe, who undertook to purify the faith, 
or to rectify the diſcipline and worſhip of the church; 
and that the eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions of the early ages, 
as alſo the writings of the ancient doctors, were abſo- 
lutely deſtitute of all forts of authority. Thirdly, the 
queen's commiſſioners ventured to aſſert, that the church, 
of Rome was a true church, though corrupt and erro- 
neous in many points of doctrine and government; that 
the Roman pontiff, though chargeable with temerity and 
arrogance in aſſuming to himſelf the title and juriſdiction. 
of head of the whole church, was, nevertheleſs, to be 
eſteemed a true and lawful biſhop; and, conſequently, 
that the miniſters, ordained by him, were qualified for 
performing the paſtoral duties. This was a point, 
which the Engliſh biſhops thought it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to maintain, ſince they could not otherwiſe claim 
the honour of deriving their dignities in an uninterrupted 
line of ſucceſſion, from the apoſtles. But the Puritans 
entertained very different notions of this matter; they 
conſidered the Romith hierarchy as a ſyſtem of political 
and ſpiritual tyranny, that had juſtly forfeited the title 
and privileges of a true church ; they looked upon its 
pontiff as antichriſt, and its diſcipline as vain, ſuperſti- 
tious, idolatrous, and diametrically oppoſite to the in- 
junctions of the Goſpel; and in conſequence of this they 
renounced its communion, and regarded all approaches 
to its diſcipline and worſhip as highly dangerous to the 
cauſe of true religion. Fourthly, the court commiſ- 
ſioners conſidered as the beſt and moſt perfect form of 
eccleſiaſtical government, that which took place during 
the firſt four or five centuries; they even preferred it to 
that which had been inſtituted by the apoſtles, becauſe, 
as they alledged, our Saviour and his apoſtles had ac- 
commodated the form, mentioned in Scripture, to the 
feeble and infant ſtate of the church, and left it to the 
wiſdom and diſcretion of future ages to modify it in ſuch 
a manner as might be {ſuitable to the triumphant pro- 
greis of Chriſtianity, the grandeur of a national eſta- 
bliſhment, and allo to the ends of civil policy. The 
Puritans aſſerted, in oppoſition to this, that the rules of 
church government were clearly laid down in the Holy 
Scriptures, the only ſtandard of ſpiritual diſcipline ; and 
that the apoſtles, in eſtabliſhing the firſt Chriſtian church 
on the ariſtocratical plan that was then obſerved in the 
Jewiſh Sanhedrim, deſigned it as an unchangeable mo- 
del, to be followed in all times and in all places. Laſtly, 
the court reformers were of opinion, that things indif- 
terent, which are neither commanded nor forbidden by 
the authority of the Scripture, ſuch as the external rites 
of public worſhip, the kind of veftments that are to be 
uſcd by the clergy, religious feſtivals, and the like, 
might be ordered, determined, and rendered a matter 
of obligation by the authority of the civil magiſtrate 
and that, in ſuch a caſe, the violation of his commands 
would be no leſs criminal than an act of rebellion againſt 
the laws of the ſtate. The Puritans alledged, in anſwer 
to this aſſertion, that it was an indecent proſtitution of 
power to impoſe as neceſſary and indiſpenſable, thoſe 
things which Chriſt had left in the claſs of matters in- 
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other civil or earthly commodity of this life; and thus they 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves from thoſe furious and fanatical ana- 
baptilks who had committed ſuch diſorders in Germany, and 
ſome of whom were now making a noiſe in England. 

+ Other rites and cuſtoms diſpleaſing to the Puritans were, 
kneeling at the ſacrament of the Lords ſupper, bowing at the 
name of Jeſus, giving the ring in marriage, the prohibition of 
marriage during certain times of the year, and the licenſing it 
for money, as allo the cantirmation of children by epiſcopal 
impoſition gf hands. 


different: 
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different ; ſince this was a manifeſt encroachment upon 
that liberty, with which the Divine Saviour had made 
us free. To this they added, that ſuch rites and cere- 
monies, as had been abuſed to idolatrous purpoſes, and 
had a manifeſt tendency to revive the impreſſions of ſu- 
perſtition and popery in the minds of men, could by no 
means be conſidered as indifferent, but deſerved to be 
rejected without heſitation, as impious and profane. 
Such, in their eſtimation, were the religious ceremonies 
of ancient times, whoſe abrogation was refuſed by the 
queen and her council“. 

The cauſe of Chriſtianity was promoted with wiſdom 
and ſucceſs, in thoſe parts of America where the Engliſh 
formed ſettlements during the ſeventeenth century; and 
though it had the greateſt ignorance, ſtupidity, and in- 
dolence to conquer, made, in a little time, a conſider- 
able progreſs. The Engliſh Independents, who retired 
to America on account of their diſſention from the etta, 
bliſhed religion of their country, claimed the honour of 
carrying thither the firſt rays of divine truth, and of be- 
ginning a work that has been ſince continued with ſuch 
pious zeal and ſuch abundant fruits; and indeed this 
claim is founded in juſtice. Several families of this ſect, 
that had been ſettled in Holland, removed from thence 
into America þ in the year 1620, in order, as they al- 
ledged, to tranſmit their doctrine pure and undefiled to 
future ages; and there they laid the foundations of a 
new ſtate. The ſucceſs that attended this firſt emigra- 
tion engaged great numbers of the people called Puri- 
tans, who groaned under the oppreſſion of the biſhops, 
and the ſeverity of a court, by which this oppreſſion was 
authorized, to follow the fortunes of theſe religious ad- 
venturers; and this produced a fecond emigration in 
the year 1629, But notwithſtanding the ſucceſs that in 
proceſs of time crowned this enterprize, its firſt begin- 
nings were unpromiſing, and the coloniſts, immediately 
after their arrival, laboured under ſuch hardſhips and 
difficulties in the dreary and uncultivated wilds of this 
new region, that they could make but little progreſs in 
inſtructing the Indians: their whole zeal and induſtry 
being ſcarcely ſufficient to preſerve the infant ſettlement 
from the horrors of famine. But towards the year 1633, 
things put on a better aſpect: the colony began to 
flouriſh, and the new comers, among whom the Puritans 
Mayhew, Sheppard, and Elliot, made an eminent 


— 


* « Both parties,“ ſays Mr. Neal, in his Hiſtory of the 
Puritans, « agreed too well in aſſerting the neceſſity of an 
uniformity of public worſhip, and of calling in the ſword of the 
magiſtrate for the ſupport and defence of their ſeveral princi- 
ples, which they made an ill uſe of in their turns, as they could 
graſp the power into their hands. The ſtandard of uniformity, 
according to the biſhops, was the queen's ſupremacy, and the 
laws of the land; according to the Puritans, the degrees of pro- 
vincial and national ſynods, allowed and enforced by the civil 
magiſtrate: but neither party were for admitting that liberty 
of conſcience, and freedom of profeſſion, which is every man's 
right as far as is conſiſtent with the peace of the government 
under which he lives.” 

+ This colony ſettled in that part of America that was af- 
terwards called New Plymouth, 

+ Ina general aſſembly held at Edinburgh in the year 1590, 


this prince is ſaid to have made the following public declara- 


tion: «© I praiſe God that I was born in the time of the light 
of the goſpel, and in ſuch a place, as to be the king of the 
ſincereſt (2. e. pureſt) kirk in the world. The kirk of Geneva 
keep paſche and yule (i. e. Eaſter and Chriſtmas.) What 
have they for them ? they have no inſtitution. As for our 
neighbour kirk of England, their ſervice is an evil-ſaid maſs 


in Engliſh; they want nothing of the maſs, but the liftings 
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Calderwood's Hiſtory of the Church of Scotland, p. 236. 


figure ; had the leiſure, courage, 
mind, that were neceſlary to the execution 0 
important and arduous deſign. All theſe de 
were remarkably zealous, laborious, and ſu 
the converſion of the Indians; but none a 


gathereg 
hem into 
à manner ( 


| | prehenſion, and 
meaſures of their reſpective capacities; and, by 


eminent diſplays of his zeal, dexterity, and indc ſatiga 
ble induſtry, merited, after his death, the honourable 


When on the death of Elizabeth, Tames I. aſcended 
the throne, they conceived the warmeſt hopes of ſeein 
more ſerene and proſper dans, and of being deli. 
vered from the vexations « uppreifions they were con. 
ſtantly expoſed to, on account of their attachment to 
the diſcipline and worſhip of the church of Genen 
Theſe hopes were ſo much the more natural, as the 
king had received his education in Scotland, where the 
Puritans prevailed, and had, on ſome occaſions, made 
the ſtrongeſt declarations of his attachment to their ec. 
cleſtaſtica] conſtitution I. And ſome of the firſt ſteps 
taken by this prince ſeemed to encourage theſe hopes, 
as he appeared deſirous of aſſuming the character and 
office of an arbitrator, in order to accommodate matters 
between the church and the Puritans & But theſe ex- 
pectations ſoon vaniſhed, and under the government of 
James, things put on a new face. 

The ſynod of Dort was now held, in which diſputes 
concerning doctrinal points were handled, and the vic- 
tory was aſſigned to ſome pecuhar doctrines, fays 
Moſheim, which were abſolutely unknown in the firſt 
ages of the Chriſtian church. The change was fatal to 
the intereſts of the Puritans ; for the king being indiſ- 
poſed to the opinions and inſtitutions of Calviniſm, the 
Puritans were left without defence, and expoſed anew ta 
the animoſity and hatred of their adverſaries, which 
had been, for ſome time, ſuſpended, but now broke 
out with redoubled vehemence, and at length kindled a 
religious war, whoſe conſequences were deplorable be- 
yond expreſſion. 
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(i. e. the elevation of the hoſt.) I charge you, my good mi- 
niſters, doctors, elders, nobles, gentlemen, and barons, to 
ſtand to your purity, and to exhort your people to do the ſame; 
and I forſooth, as long as I brook my life, ſhall do the ſame. 


$ The religious diſputes between the church and the Puri- 
tans induced 3 to appoint a conference between the two 
parties at Hampton-Court, (ſee under the year 1604 ) at 
which nine biſhops and as many dignitaries of the church 4 
peared on the one ſide, and four Puritan miniſters on the 
other. The king himſelf took a conſiderable part in the 2 
troverſy againſt Bu latter. And this was an e 7 
adapted to his taſte; for nothing could be more * — 
this royal pedant than to dictate magiſterially to an allem 9 
of divines concerning points of faith and diſcipline, an A* 
receive the applauſes of theſe holy men for his ſuperior * 
and learning. The conference continued three Gn. a 
firſt day it was held between the king and the bi her 
deans, to whom James propoſed ſome objections agua — 
expreſſions in the liturgy, and a few alterations 11 __— 
the church, in conſequence of which, ſome flight a 3 
were made. The two following 5 the Punt ww * 
mitted, whoſe propoſals and remonſtrances may de 
Neal's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. II. P. 15+ 
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VIII. 


UNION OF THE CROWNS OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


Containing the Reigns of King James I. 
James II. King William and 
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T is remarkable that no country ever enjoyed greater 
ranquillity 1:1 the tranfmitring of a crown from 
fiher to fon, than England did when it paſſed from the 
{xnily of Tudor to that of Stuart. James Stuart, king 
of Scotland, was the only perſon who had any juſt claim 
to the throne. He was great-grandſon of Margaret, 
elder daugbter of Henry VII.; and, on the failure of 
the male-line, his hereditary right remained unqueſtion- 
able, If the religion of Mary, queen of Scots, and the 
other prejudices contracted againh her, had formed any 
conſiderable obſtacle to her ſucceſſion, thele objections, 
being entirely perſonal, had no place with regard to her 
Un“. 

The king's journey from Edinburgh to London af— 
forded to the inquiſitive ſome circuinſtances of compa- 
nſon, which even the natural partiality in favour of their 
new ſovereign could not interpret to his advantage. As 
he paſſed along all ranks of men flocked about him from 


every quarter, allured by intereſt or curioſity. But 
James, though ſociable and familiar with his friends and 


courtiers, hated the buſtle of a mixed multitude; and 
therefore iſſued a proclamation, forbidding this reſort of 
people, on pretence of the ſcarcity of proviſions, and 
other inconveniencies, which he ſaid, would neceſſarily 
attend it. But notwithſtanding this prohibition, he was 
not inſenſible to the great affection which appeared in 
his new ſubjects; and to make them ſome return of 
kindneſs and good offices, he was obſerved, in ſix weeks 
ume after his entrance into the kingdom, to have be- 
ſtowed knighthood on no leſs than two hundred and 
turty-ſeven perſons f. 

The duke of Lenox, the earl of Marre, lord Hume, 
lord Kinloſs, Sir George Hume, ſecretary Elphinſtone, 
James's countrymen, were added to the I.nglith privy - 
council . In juſtice to James we mult declare, that he 
kc almoſt all the chief offices in the hands of Elizabeth's 
miniſters, and truſted the conduct of political concerns, 

a foreign and domeſtic, to his Engliſh ſubjects F. 

e capacity of James and his miniſters in negociation 
was immediately put to trial, on the appearance of am- 

aladors from almoſt all the princes and ſtates of Eu- 
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* 
and boſti] 


33 e people, men hoped, from his character of modera- 
alu 


eich Lee ee he would embrace the maxims of an 
latin "gr 13 and the prudent forefaw greater advantages 
wins, a an union with Scotland, than diſadvantages from 
W 2 prince of that nation. 
W. wor po was athxed to St. Paul's, in which an art 
ANN 0 be taught, very neceſſary to alliſt trail memo- 
120 — the names of the new nobility. 
5 dect ns 1 Tume, whom he created earl of Dunbar, was 
dne of th. SiC rite as long as that nobleman lived, and was 
al all thag. * _ moſt virtuous, though the leaſt powerful, 
© Amane 8 ever honoured with that diſtinction. 
Walon eee Cecil, created ſueceſſively lord 
Ways regarded na Ow orne, and earl of Saliſbury, was al- 
hugh The aa us prime miniſter and chief counſellor, 
fciently know... e penetration of this miniſter were ſuf- 
e acceſſion _ us favour with the king created ſurprize on 
No. I. lat monarch, The ſecret correſpondence into 
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King Charles I. King Charles II. King 
Oueen Mary, and Queen Anne, 
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ourh James was born and educated amidſt a foreign 


| 


rope, in order to congratulate him on his acceſſion, and 
to form with him new treaties and alliances. Beſide 
miniſters from Venice, Denmark, and the Falatinate 
Henry Frederic of Naſſau, aſſiſted by Barnevelt the 
penſionary of Holland, was ambaſſador from the States 
of the United Provinces. Aremberg was ſent by arch- 
duke Albert; and Taxis was expected in a little cime 
from Spain. But he who moſt excited the attention of 
the public, both on account of his own merit and that 
of his maſter, was the marquis of Roſni, afterwards 
duke of Sully, prime miniſter and favourite of Henry IV. 
of France. 

The French empire, now united in domeſtic peace, 
and governed by the moſt amiable prince that adorns 
modern hiſtory, was become a ſufficient counterpoiſe 
to rhe Spaniſh greatneſs. 

The French ambaſſador concerted with James the 
means of providing for the ſafety of the United Pro- 
vinces, The king before his acceſſion, had entertained 
{cruples with regard to the revolt of the Low Countries; 
and being commonly open and ſincere, he had, on many 
occaſions, gone ſo far as to give to the Dutch the ap- 
pellation of rebels : but having converſed more fully 
with Engliſh miniſters and courtiers, he found their at- 
tachment to that republic ſo ſtrong, and their opinion of 
common intereſt ſo eſtabliſhed, that he was obliged to 
facrifice to politics his ſenſe of juſtice; a quality which, 
even when erroneous, 15 reſpectable as well as rare in a 
monarch. He therefore agreed with Roſni to ſupport 
ſecretly the {lates-general, in concert with the king of 
France; leſt their weakneſs and deſpair ſhould oblige 
them to ſubmit to their old maiter !. 

During this great tranquillity nothing could be more 
ſurprizing than the diſcovery of a conſpiracy to ſubvert 
the government, and to fix on the throne Arabella 
Stuart, a near relation of the king's by the family of 
Lenox, and delcended equally from Henry VII. Every 
thing remains ſtill myſterious in this conſpiracy ; and 
hiſtory can give us no clue to unravel it. Watſon and 
Clarke, two catholic prieſts, were accuſed of the plot : 
lord Gray, a puritan : lord Cobham, a thoughtleſs man, 
of no fixed princigle: and Sir Walter Raleigh, ſuſ- 
pected to be of that philoſophical ſect, who were then 
extremely rare in England, and who have ſince received 
the appellation of free-thinkers : together with thele, 


Mr. Broke,” brother to lord Cobham ; Sir Griffin 


— 
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which he had entered with James, and which had ſenſibly con- 
tributed to the eaſy reception of that prince in England, laid 
the foundation of Cecil's credit; and while all his former aſſo- 
ciates, Sir Walter Raleigh, lord Gray, and lord Cobham, were 
diſcountenanced on account of their animoſity againſt Eſſex, 
as well as for other reaſons, this miniſter was continued in 
employment, and treated with the greateſt confidence and 
regard. | 

The articles of the treaty were few and ſimple. It was 
ſtipulated, that the two kings ſhould allow the Dutch to levy 
forces in their reſpective dominions; and ſhould under-hand 
remit to that republic the ſum of one million, four hundred 
thouſand livres à year for the pay of theſe forces: that the whole 
ſum would be advanced by the king of France; but that the 
third of it ſhould be deducted from the debt due by him to 
queen Elizabeth. And if the Spaniards attacked either of the 
princes, they agreed to aſſiſt each other; Henry with a force 
of ten taoutand men, James with that of fix. 
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Markham, Mr. Copeley, and Sir Edward Parham. 


What cement could unite men of ſuch diſcordant prin- 
ciples in ſo dangerous a combination; what end they 
propoſed, or what means proportioned to an under- 
taking of this nature, had never yet been explained, and 
cannot eaſily be imagined. As Raleigh, Gray, and 
Cobham were commonly believed, after the queen's 
death, to have oppoſed proclaiming the king, till con- 
ditions ſhould be made with him; they were upon that 
account extremely noxious to the court and miniſtry ; 
and people were apt, at firſt, to ſuſpect, that the plot 
was merely a contrivance of fecretary Cecil, to get rid 
of his old confederates, now become his moſt inveterate 
enemies. But the confeſſion, as well as trial of the cri- 
minals, put the matter beyond doubt. And though no 
one could find any marks of a concerted enterprize, it 
appeared that men of furious and ambitious ſpirits, , 
meeting frequently together, and believing all the world 
diſcontented like themſelves, had entertained very cri- 
minal projects, and had even entered, ſome of them at 
leaſt, into a correſpondence with Aremberg, the Fle- 
milh ambaſſador, in order to give diſturbance to the 
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new ſettlement. The two prieſts * and Broke + were 
executed : Cobham, Gray, and Markham, were par- 
doned 4, after they had laid their heads upon the block. 
Raleigh 5 too was reprieved, not pardaned ; and he re- 
mained in confinement many years afterwards. 

In the beginning of 1604, began the famous religious 
diſputes between the church of England and the puri- | 
tans ||. The puritans juſtly complained of a partial and 
unfair management of the diſpute. The king, from the 
beginning of the conference, ſhewed the ſtrongeſt pro- 
penſity to the eſtabliſhed church, and frequently incul- 
cated a maxim, which ſhould be received with great 
limitations: * No biſhop, no king.” The biſhops, 
in their turn, were very liberal of their praiſes towards 
the royal diſputant; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
ſaid, that © undoubtedly his majeſty ſpake by the ſpe- 
cial aſſiſtance of God's Spirit.” A few alterations in the 
liturgy were agreed to, and both parties ſeparated with 
mutual diſſatisfaction. 

On the 19th of March, a parliament was aſſembled ; 
it had been long delayed on account of the plague, 
which had broken out in London, and raged to ſuch a 
degree that above thirty thouſand perſons are computed 
to have died of it in a year ; though the city contained 
at that time little more than one hundred and fifty thou- 
land inhabitants, The ſpeech which the king made on 
opening the parliament, fully diſplays his character, and 
proves him to have poſſeſſed more knowledge and bet- 
ter parts, than prudence or any juſt ſenſe of decorum 
and propriety. The firſt bulineſs in which the com- 
mons were engaged, was of the utmoſt importance to 
the preſervation of their privileges ;. and neither temper 
nor reſolution were wanting in their conduct of it. 
When James ſummoned this parliament, he iſſued a 
proclamation ; in which, among many general advices, 
he ſtrictly enjoined the people not to chooſe any outlaw 
for their repreſentative. And he adds; © If any perſon 
take upon him the place of knight, citizen, or burgeſs, 
not being duly elected, according to the laws and ſta- 
tutes in that behalf provided, and according to the pur- 
port, effect, and true meaning of this our proclamation, 
then every perſon ſo offending to be fined or impriſoned 
for the ſame,” 


Sir Francis Goodwin was choſen member for the 
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§ Sir Walter Raleigh was accuſed by Cobham alone, in 
a ſudden fit of paſſion, upon hearing that Raleigh, when exa- 
mined, had pointed out fome circumſtances, by which Cob- 
ham's guilt might be known and aſcertained. This accuſation 
Cobham afterwards retracted; and ſoon after he retracted his 
retractation* Yet upon the written evidence of this ſingle 
witneſs, a man of no honour or underſtanding, and ſo contra- 
dictory in his teſtimony; not confronted with Raleigh; not 
ſupported by any concurring circumſtances; was that great 
man, Contrary to all law and equity, found guilty b the fory, 
tis name was at that time extremgly odious in ef and 
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outlaw, vacated his ſeat, and iſſued writs tor 


county of Bucks; and his return, as uſual Was mage 
into chancery. The chancellor f uc 
* » Pronouncing him 11 
election. Sir John Forteſcue was choſe. 
by the county. But the firſt act of the hc 
reverſe the chancellor's ſentence, and reſtore 
to his ſeat. 
Bas ly refuſca 
by the commons, as the queſtion entirely re 3 
; , 4 
make a remonſtrance to the king by the mouth of th | 
ſpeaker ; in which they maintained, that though e 
turns were by form made into chancery, yet the f 1 
. . . . 0 0 
right of judging with regard to elections belonged to he 
houle itſelf, not to the chancellor. James was not oy 
hed, and ordered a contererice between the houſe ad 
the judges, whoſe opinion in this caſe was OPpoſite to 
that of the commons. This conference, he (jd he 
. A , 3 ui 
commanded as an ablolute king; an epithet, we are apt 
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to imagine, not very grateful to Engliſh ears, but one 


to which they had already been ſomewhat accuſtomed 
from the mouth of Elizabeth. He added, that all thei 
privileges were derived from his grant, and hoped they 
would not turn them againſt him; a ſentiment which 
from Elizabeth's conduct, it is certain that princeſs had 
entertained, and which was the reigning principle of her 
courtiers and miniſters, and the ſpring of all her admi. 
niſtration. The commons were now in ſome perplexity: 
their eyes were opened, and they ſaw the conſequences 
of that power which had been aſſumed by the chancellor, 
and to which their predeceſſors had in ſome inſtances, 
blindly ſubmitted. By this courſe, ſaid a member, 
the free election of the countics is taken away, and none 
ſhall be choſen but ſuch as thall pleaſe the king and 
council. Let us, therefore, with fortitude, underſtand- 
ing, and ſincerity, ſeek to maintain our privilege, This 
cannot be conſtrued any contempt in us, but merely z 
maintenance of our common rights, which our anceſtors 
have left us, and which it is juſt and fit for us to tran{ 
mit to our poſterity.” Another ſaid, © This may be 
called a quo warranto to ſeize all our liberties,” © A 
chancellor, added a third, by this courte, may call a 
parliament conliſting of what perſons he pleaſes. Any 
ſuggeſtion, by any perſon, may be the caule of ſending 
a new writ. It is come to this plain queſtion, Whe- 
ther the chancery or parliament ought to have 2utho- 
rity ?? Notwithſtanding this watchful ſpirit of liberty, 
which now appeared in the commons, their deference 
for majeſty was ſo great, that they appointed 4 com. 
mittee to confer with the judges before the king and 
council. There the queſtion of law began to appear, n 
James's eyes, a little more doubtful than he had hitherto 
imagined it; and in order to extricate himlelt with ſome 
honour, he propoſed that both Goodwin and Forteicue 
ſhould be ſet aſide, and a writ be iſſued by warrant of 
the houſe, for a new election. Goodwin gave his con- 
ſent, and the commons embraced the expedient ; bit 
in ſuch a manner, that, while they ſhewed their regard 
for the king, they ſecured for the future the free policl- 
ſion of their ſeats, and the right which they claimed, 
judging ſolely in their own elections and RN 
the ſame time the commons, in the caſe of Sir 1 
Shirley, eſtabliſhed their power of puniſhing, 48 = 

the perſons at whoſe ſuit any member 1s arreſted, 4s 
officers who either arreſt or detain him. 
About this period, the minds of men dhe 
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inſt the Capital ene- 
Sir Edward Coke 
managed the Cauls 
ſuch groſs abuſe, 
u his own me- 
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every man was pleaſed to give ſentence ag4 
my of Eſſex, the favourite of the people. 
the famous lawyer, then attorney-general, 
for the crown, and threw out on Raleigh 
may be deemed a great reflection, not only 0 we 
mory, but even, in ſome degree, on the manner = 
Traitor, monſter, viper, and ſpider of 9 * 
which he employs againſt one of the moſt r 
the kingdom, 0 was under trial for life an 3 
WhO de ended himſelf with temper, eloquence, 4 
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eſpecially in England, ſeem to have undergone | 


FuroPes 


veneral, but inſenſible revolution. Though letters 
7 been revived in the preceding age, they were chiefly 
had ed by thoſe of ſedentary profeſſions ; nor had 
1 now, begun to ſpread themſelves, in any de- 
107 ern men of the world. Arts, both mechanical 

A beral "were every day receiving great improve- 
and 8 navigation had extended itſelf over the whole 
on travelling was ſecure and agreeable: and the 

eral ſyſtem of politics in Europe was become more 
enatged and comprehenſive. In conſequence of this 
univerſal fermentation, the ideas of men enlarged them- 
yes on all ſides ; and the ſeveral conſtituent parts of 
the Gothic governments, which ſeem to have lain long 
mnactive, began, every where, to operate and encroach 
on each other. On the continent, where the neceſſity 
of diſcipline had begotten ſtanding armies, the princes 
commonly eſtabliſhed an unlimited authority, and over- 
powered, by force or intrigue, the liberties of the people, 

In England, the love of freedom, which, unleſs checked, 
gouriſnes extremely in all liberal natures, acquired new 
force, and was regulated by more enlarged views, ſuit- 
ably to that cultivated underſtanding, which became, 
every day, more common among men of birth and edu- 
cation. The ſevere, though popular government of 
Elizabech, had confined this riſing ſpirit within very nar- 
row bounds : but when a new and a foreign family ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne, and a prince leſs dreaded and lets 
beloved, ſymptoms immediately appeared of a more 
free and independent genius in the nation. The ſpirit 
and judgement of the houſe of commons appeared, not 
only in defence of their own privileges, but alſo in their 
endeavour, though, at this time, 1n vain, to free trade 
from thoſe ſhackles, which the high Wr Py: 
tive, and even, in this reſpect, the ill- judged tyranny 
of Elizabeth, had impoſed upon it. ; 

James had already, of his own accord, called in an. 
annulled all the numerous patents for monopolies which 
had been granted by his — we — _ SE 
ſertered every ſpecies of domeſtic induſtry : but the ex- 
cluſtve Ln ſtill remained; another ſpecies of mo- 
nopoly, by which almoſt all foreign trade, except that 
of France, was brought into the hands of a few rapa- 
cious engroſſers, and all proſpect of future improvement 
in commerce was for ever ſacrificed 0 a little tempo- 
rary advantage of the ſovereignꝰ . The committee ap- 
pointed to Ar this grievance, inſiſt on it as a fact 
well known and avowed, however contrary to preſent 
received opinion, that ſhipping and ſeamen had ſenſibly 
decayed during all the * reign f. 

While the commons were thus attempting to give 
liberty to the trading part of the nation, they alſo en- 
deavoured to free the landed property from the burden 
of wardſhips, and to remove thoſe remains of the feudal 
tenures, under which the nation {till laboured. A juſt 
regard was ſhewn to the crown in the conduct of this 
aair; nor was the remedy fought for, conſidered as a 
matter of right, but merely of grace and favour. The 
protit which the King reaped, both from wards and re- 
Elte of homage, was eſtimated ; and it was intended to 
compound for - theſe prerogatives by a ſecure and inde- 
pendent revenue. But after ſome debates in the houſe, 
and ſome conferences with the lords, the affair was found 
to contain more difficulties than could eaſily, at that 
une, be ſurmounted ; and it was not then brought to 
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Fas Theſe companies, though arbitrarily elected, had carried 
* privileges ſo far, that almoſt all the commerce of England 
centered in London; and it appears, that the cuſtoms of 
port amounted to one hundred and ten thouſand pounds a 
ms while thoſe of all the kingdom beſides yielded only ſeven- 
to þ land. Nay, the whole trade of London was confined 
comb; ut two hundred citizens, who were eaſily enabled, by 
pleaſeg bie among themſelves, to fix whatever price they 
* och to the exports and imports of the nation. 
that in ,cmonſtrance from the 'Trinity-houſe, in 1602, ſays, 


little above twelve years, after 1588, the ſhipping 
Gender of ſeamen in Englund deca ed about a third. An- 


> Happy Future State of England, p. 128, from Sir 
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any concluſion, The ſame fate attended an attempt of a 
like nature, to free the nation from the burden of pur- 
veyance. This prerogative had been much abuſed by 
the purveyors ; and the commons ſhewed ſome intention 
to offer the king fifty thouſand pounds a-year for the 
abolition of it. | 

The moſt important affair that was brought he ſore 
the parliament, where the commons ſhewed a greater 
ſpirit of independence than any true judgement of na- 
tional intereſt, was the union of the two kingdoms. 
This was zealouſly, and even impatiently urged by the 
king. He juſtly regarded it as the peculiar felicity of 
his reign, that he had terminated the ſanguinary animo- 
ſities of theſe hoſtile nations, and had reduced the whole 
iſland under one government; enjoying tranqufllity 
within itſelf, and ſecurity from all foreign invaſions. He 
hoped that, while his ſubjects of both kingdoms reflected 
on paſt diſaſters, beſides tegarding his perſon as infi- 
nitely precious, they would entertain the ſtrongeſt defire 
of ſecuring themſelves againſt the return of like calami- 
ties, by a thorough union of laws, parliaments, and pri- 
vileges. The more urgent the king appeared in pro- 
moring ſo uſeful a meaſure, the more backward was the 
Englth parliament in concurring with him; while they 
aſcribed his exceſſive zeal, to that partiality in favour of 
his ancient ſubjects, of which they thought, that, on 
other occalions, they had reaſon to complain, Their 
complaiſance for the king, therefore, carried them no 
farther than to appoint forty-four Engliſh to meet with 
thirty-one Scottiſh commiſſioners, in order to delibe- 
rate concerning the terms of an union ; but without any 
power of making advances towards the eſtabliſhment of 
it. The ſame ſpirit of independence appeared in the 
houſe of commons, when the queſtion of ſupply was 
brought before them, by ſome members attached to the 
court. In vain was it urged, that, though the king re- 
ceived a ſupply which had been voted to Elizabeth, and 
which had not been collected before her death; yet he 
found it burdened with a debt contracted by the queen, 
equal to the full amount of it: that peace was not yet 
thoroughly concluded with Spain, and that Ircland was 
ſtill expenſive to him. No impreſſion was made on the 
houſe of commons by theſe topics; and the majority 
appeared fully determined to refuſe all ſupply. The 
commons ſeem alſo to have been deſirous of reducing 
the crown to {till farther neceſſities, by their refuſing a 
bill, ſent down to them by the lords, for entailing the 
crown lands for ever on the king's heirs and ſucceſſors. 
The diſſipation, made by Elizabeth, had probably taught 
James the neceſſity of this law, and ſhewn them the ad- 
vantage of refuſing it. In order to cover a diſappoint. 
ment with regard to ſupply, which might bear a bad 
conſtruction, both at home and abroad, James ſent a 
meſſage to the houſe, in which he told them, that he 
deſired no ſupply ; and he was very forward in retuling 
what was never offered him. Soon after, July 7, he 
prorogued the parliament, not without diſcovering, 1n 
his ſpeech, viſible marks of diſſatisfaction 4. 

This ſummer the peace with Spain was finally con- 
cluded, and was ſigned by the Spaniſh miniſters at 
London. The conſtable of Caſtile came into England 
to ratify the peace; and, on the part of England, the 
earl of Hertford was ſent into the Low Countries for the 
ſame purpoſe, and the carl of Nottingham, high-admiral, 
into Spain 8. 
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Julius Cæſar's Collections. See Journ. 2x May, 1604. 

+ The commons, now finding themſelves free from the ar- 
bitrary government of Elizabeth, made application for a con- 
ference with the lords, and preſented a petition to the king ; the 
purport of both which was, to procure, in fayour of the puri- 
tans, a relaxation of the eccleſiaſtical laws. "The uſe of the 
ſurplice, and of the croſs in baptiſm, is there chiefly com- 
plained of, 

The train of the latter was numerous and ſplendid; and 
the Spaniards, it is ſaid, were extremely ſurprized, when they 
beheld the blooming countenances and graceful appearance of 
the Engliſh, whom their bigotry, inflamed by the prieſts, had 
repreſented as ſp many monſters and infernal dæmons. 
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We are now to relate an event, one of the moſt me- | 
morable that hiſtory has conveyed to poſterity, and con- 
taining at once a ſingular proof both of the ſtrength and 
weakneſs of the human mind ; its wideft departure from 
morals, and moſt ſteady attachment to religious preju- 
dices. It is the gunpowder treaſon; a fact as certain 
as it appears incredible. 

The partizans of the church of Rome had expected 
oreat favour and indulgence on the acceſſion of James, 
both as he was deſcended from Mary, whole lite they 
believed to have been ſacrified to their cauſe, and as he 
himſelf, in his early youth, was imagined to have ſhewn 
ſome partiality towards them, which nothing, they 
thought, but intereſt and neceſſity had ſince reſtrained, 
It is pretended, that he had even entered into politive 
engagements to tolerate their religion, as ſoon as he 
ſhould aſcend the throne of England ; whether their cre- 
dulity had intercepted in this ſenſe tome obliging cx- 
preſſions of the king's, or that he had employed ſuch an 
artifice, in order to render them favourable to his title. 
Very ſoon they diſcovered their miſtake ; and were at 
once ſurprized and enraged to fird James, on all occa- 
ſions, expreſs his intention of ſtrictly executing the laws 
enacted againſt them, and of perſevering in all the rigo- 
rous meaſures of Elizabeth. Cateſhy, a gentleman of 
good parts and of an ancient family, firſt thought of a 

moſt extraordinary method of revenge ; and he opened 
his intention to Piercy, a deſcendant of the illuſtrious 
houſe of Northumberland. In one of their converſa- 
tions with regard to the diſtreſſed condition of the ca- 
tholics, Piercy having broken into a fally of paſſion, 
and mentioned aſſaſſinating the king; Cateſby took the 
opportunity of revealing to him a nobler and a more 
extenſive plan of treaſon, which not only included a ſure 
execution of vengeance, but afforded ſome hopes of re- 
ſtoring the catholic religion in England. © In vain,” 
faid he, © would you put an end to the king's life: he 
has children, who would ſucceed both to his crown and 
to his maxims of government. In vain would you ex- 
tinguiſh the whole royal family: the nobility, the gentry, 
the parliament, are all infected with the ſame hereſy, and 
could raile to the throne another prince and another 
tamily, who, beſides their hatred to our religion, would 
be animated with revenge for the tragical death of their 
predeceſſors. To ſerve any good purpoſe, we muſt 
deſtroy, at one blow, the king, the royal family, the 
lords, the commons; and bring all our enemies in one 
common ruin. Happily, they are all aſſembled on the 
firit meeting of the parhament ; and afford us the op- 
portunity of glorious and uſeful vengeance. Great pre- 
parations will not be requiſite. A tew of us, combining, 
may run a mine below the wall, in which they meet; and 
chooſing the very moment when the king harangues 
both houles, conſign over to deſtruction theſe deter- 
nined foes to all piety and religion. Meanwhile, we 
ourſelves ſtanding aloof, ſafe, and unſuſpected, ſhall 
triumph in being the inſtruments of Divine wrath, and 
ſhall behold with plealure thoſe ſacrilegious walls, in 
which were paſſed the edicts for proicribing our church 
and butchering her children, toſſed into a thouſand frag- 
ments; while their impious inhabitants, meditating, 
perhaps, ſtill new perſccutions againſt us, paſs from 
flames above to flames below, there for ever to endure 
the torments due to their offences.” Piercy was 
charmed with this project of Cateſby; and they agreed 
to communicate the matter to a few more, and among 
the reſt to Thomas Winter, whom they ſent over to 
Flanders, in quelt of Fawkes, an officer in the Spaniſh 
ſervice, with whoſe zeal and courage they were all tho- 
roughly acquainted, When they enliited any new con- 
ſpirator, in order to bind him to ſecrecy, they always, 
together with an oath, employed the communion, the 
molt ſacred rite of their religion. And it is remarkable, 
that no one of theſe pious devotees ever entertained the 
leaſt compunction with regard to the cruel maſlacre, 
which they projected, of Whatever was great and emi- 
nent in the nation. Some of them only were ſtartled 


by the reflection, that of neceflity many catholics muſt 
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be preſent ; as ſpectators or attendants on the U. ou g 
having ſeats in the houſe of peers ; but Toſi , 4 aft, 2: 
ſuit, and Garnet, ſuperior of that order in E lope © 
moved thele ſcruples, and ſhewed them how the f. it, unto 
eſts of religion required that the innocent R : Mon 
ſacrificed with the guilty, FARE and the 
All this paſſed in the ſpring and ſummer gf i 
when the conſpirators allo hired a houſe. in 
name, adjoining to that in which the Parliament dae 
aſſemble. Towards the end of that year they be 
their operations. That they might be les Abe 
and give leis ſuſpicion to the neighbourhood, they Ri 
ried in ſtore of proviſions with them, and never defid..3 
from their labour. Obſtinate in their Purpoſe, g Win 
firmed by paſſion, by principle, and by mutual e xhor. 
tation, they little feared death in compariſon of a dif 
pointment ; and having provided arms, together u. 
the inſtruments of their labour, they refolved t9 «ri 
in caſe of diſcovery. Their perſeverance rind the 
work; and they ſoon pierced the wall, though chrer 
yards in thickneſs; but on approaching the other ſide 
they were ſomewhat ſtartled at hearing a noiſe, which 
they knew not how to account for, Upon aan 
they found, that it came from the vault below the hook 
of lords ; that a magazine of coals had been kept there; 
and that, as the coals were ſelling off, the vault would 
be let to the higheſt bidder. The opportunity was im. 
mediately ſeized ; the place hired by Piercy in 1603; 

thirty-ſix barrels of powder lodged in it; the whole ke | an, 
vere up with taggots and billets ; the doors of the cel- who I 
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lar boldly flung open; and every body admitted extraor 
it contained nothing dangerous. Confident of ſucceß, t Was 
they began to look forward, and to plan the remaining be ma 
part of their project. The king, the queen, aid prince Jane 
Henry, were all expected to be preſent at the pe ung betore 


of the parliament. The duke, by reafon of his tendet juſt fi 
age, would be abſent ; and it was reſalbed, that Piercy lum, a 
ſhould ſeize him, or aflaſiinate him. The pr Cer, 

Elizabeth, a child likewiſe, was kent at lord Hartips * 
ton's houſe at Warwickſhire ; and Sir Everard Digby, fring 
Rook wood, and Grant, being let into the conſpiracy, en- = 
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match, and ſeizing that prince!s, immediately to pro 
claim her queen. So tranſported were they with rage 
againſt their adverſaries, and ſo charmed with the prot 
pect of revenge, that they forgot all care of their own 
ſafcty; and truſting to the general confuſion, Which 
mult reſult from ſo unexpected a blow, they fre 
not, that the fury of the people, now unreſtrained 9 
any authority, muſt have turned againſt them, ard 
ould probably have ſatiated iticif, by an univerla 
maſſacre of the catholics. 

The day fo long wiſhed for, now approached, on 
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which the parliament was appointed to aſſemble. The Aa 
dreadtul ſecret, though communicated to above twenty bs 
perſons, had been religiouſiy kept during the ſpace ot a 3 
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year and a half, No remorlc, no pity, no tear of pu- 2 
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niſhment, no hope of reward, had, as yet, induced! 
one conſpirator, either to abandon the enterprize, & 
make a diſcovery of it. The holy fury had cxtinguiſhed 
in their breaſts every other motive; and it Was an indil⸗ 
cretion at lait, proceeding chiefſy from theie very bi. 
goted prejudices and partialitics, which faved the nativne 
en days before the meeting of parliament, lore Mont- 10 1 
eagle, a catholic, lon to lord Moriey, received the el wt. 
lowing letter, which had been delivered te Ius W their 
by an unknown hand: „ My lord, out Ob the love rb 
bear to ſome of your friends, 1 have a Care 0! K 

preſervation. ul as: you 


But at 
ned 0 
think; 
confec 
Prince 
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Therefore | Would N lle you, a 
11. 100 nr 11 
tender yOur ie, to deviſe ſome excuſc to 1 0! 
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think not ſlightly of this advertiiement 3 but ret! 
ſelf into your country, where you may cxpert n e 
FT ' dota its ipearance Of an) 
in ſafcty. For, though there is no a Fw Dow this if © 
g 4 : $& . 2 ASS A le DIL, 11 } 
ſtir,” yet, I ſay, they will receive à teile 1255 Nor 
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3 f : i „eauſe it may 
This counſel is not to be contemned, becaule! | 
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1, and can do you no harm: for the danger is 
ou 20 Con as you have burned the letter. And! 
God will give you the grace to make good uſe of 
whoſe holy protection I commend you. 

It, 333 knew not what to make of this letter ; 

RP inclined to think it. & fooliſh attempt to 
"it 1 ridicule him, he judged it ſafeſt to carry it 
feng S lbury, ſecretary of ſtate. Though Saliſbury 
g * to pay little attentton to it, he thought 

er to lay it before the king, who came to town a 
rt.” Aer. To the king it appeared not fo light a 
ans; 1 om the ſerious and earneit ſtyle of the letter, 
b conjectured, that it imphed ſomething dangerous and 
important. A terrible blow, and yet the authors con- 
wed; a danger ſo ſudden, and yet fo great; theſe 
cr cumftances ce med all 0 denote ſome Contrivance by 
anpow der 3 and it was thought adviſable to inſpect all 
te vaults below the houſes of parliament. I his care 
belonged to the earl of Sullcx, lord chamberlain ; who 
curpolely delayed the ſearch till the day before the 
meeting of parliament. He remarked thoſe great piles 
of wood and faggots, which lay in the vault under the 
upper houſe ; and he caſt his eye upon þ awkes who 
Cod in a dark corner, and paſted himſelf for Piercy's 
vant, That daring and determined courage, which 
{> much diſtinguithed this conſpirator, even among 
tole heroes of villainy, was fully painted in his coun- 
tenance, and was not paſled unnoticed by the chamber- 
hin, Such a quantity allo of fuel, for the ule of one 
who lived ſo little in town as Piercy, appeared a little 
extraordinary ; and upon comparing all circumſtances, 
i was reſolved that a more thorough inſpection ſhould 
de made. About midnight, Sir Thomas Knevet, a 
jutice of peace, was tent with proper attendants; and 
before the door of the vault finding Fawkes, who had 
jut aiſhed all his preparations, he immediately ſeized 
tim, and turning over the faggots, diſcovered the pow- 
der, The matches and every thing proper for letting 
fire to the train were taken in Fawkes's pocket; who 
finding guilt now apparent, and ſeeing no refuge but in 
bolineſs and deſpair, expreſied the utmolt regret, that 
te had loſt the opportunity of firing the powder at once, 
ad of ſwectening his own death by that of his enemies. 
betore the council, he diſplayed the fame intrepid firm- 
nels, mixed even with ſcorn and diſdain; refuſing to 
diſcover his accomplices, and ſhewing no concern but 
br the failure of the enterprize. This obſtinacy laſted 
o or three days: but being confined to the Tower, 
kit to reflect on his guilt and danger, and the rack be- 
Ng ut ſewn to him; his courage fatigued with ſo long 
a eo, and unſupported by hope or ſociety, at lait 
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Kale him; and he made a full diſcovery of all the con- 
birators. 
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| Cateſhy, P 1ercy, and the other criminals, who were 
n London, 


Ta caer ſent to Monteagle ; though they had heard of 
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nfs, nell aflured that ſucceſs had attended his 
nur BO 8 as already in arms, in order to ſciaæc the 
* dee She had eſcaped into Coventry; 
ey f 3 ere obliged to put themſelves on their defence 
bu 5 rat who were raiſed from all quarters, 
ny Rag 0 che ſheriff. Lo conſpirators, with all 
pellons. 3 e exceeded the number of eighty 
ger Se ark. lurrounded on- every ſide, could no 
eee hopes, cither of prevailing or eſcaping. 
s Uutrcfore confeſſed themielves, and received 
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Wourton, Xn nere obſerve, that the lords Mordaunt and 
Pounds, tha elles, were fined, the former ten thouſand 
ecuuſe "prey tour thouſand pounds, by the ſtar-chamber ; 
u their bein, e rom parliament had begotten a ſuſpicion 
Nanhumd 15 acquainted with the conſpiracy. The earl of 

erland was fined thirty thouſand pounds, and detained 
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abſolution, they boldly prepared for death, and reſolved 
to {ell their lives as dear as poſſible to the aſſailants. But 
even this they were unable to do. Some of their pow- 
Ger took fire, and prevented their defence. The peo- 
ple ruſhed in upon them: Piercy and Cateſby were 
killed by one ſhot. Digby, Rookwocod, Winter, and 
others, being taken prifoners, were tried, confeſſed 
their guilt, and died, 2s well as Garnet, by the hands ot 
the executioner. Notwithſtanding this horrid crime, 
the bigoted catholics were ſo devoted to Garnet, that 
they fancied miracles to be wrought by his blood ; and 
in Spain he was regarded as a martyr *, 

James in his ſpeech to the parliament, obſerved, 
c That, though religion had engaged the conſpirators 
in ſo criminal an attempt, yet ought we not to involve 
all the Roman catholics in the {ame guilt, br ſuppole 
them Equally ditpoled to commit ſuch enormous barba- 
ritics. Many holy men, he ſaid, and our anceſtors 
among the reſt, had been feduced to concur with that 
church in her ſchqlaſtic doctrines 4. who yet had never 
admitted her ſeditious principles, concerning the pope's 
power of dethroning kings, or ſanctifying aſſathn mon, 
The wrath of Heaven is denounced againſt crimes, but 
innocent error may obtain liis favour, and nothing can 
be more hateful than the uncharitableneſs of the puri- 
tans, who condemned alike to eternal torments, even 
the moſt inoffenſive partizans of ponery. 


with one hand he puniſhed guilt, with the other he 
would ſtill ſupport and protect innocence.” After this 
ſpeech, he prorogued the parliament till the 224d of 
January. This moderation, however, was not aitoge- 


ther pleaſing to his proteſtant ſubjects. 


James ſcems now, 1606, to have poſſefIed the affec- 
tions and regard even of his Englih tubiects. His 
parts, which were not detpicable, and his learning, 
winch was great, being highly estolled by his courtiers 
and gownmen, and not yet tried in the management of 
any delicate affairs, for which he was unit, raited a high 
idea of him in the world; nor was it always through 
flattery or inſincerity that he received the tile of the 
ſecond Solomon. A report, which was ſuddenly {pread 
about this time, of lus being aſſaſſinated, viſibly ſtruck 
a great conſternation into all orders of men. The com- 
mons alſo abated, this ſeſſion, ſomewhat of ther ex- 
tenſive frugality, and granted him an aid, payable in 


four years, of three ſubſidies and fx fitteenths, Which, 
Sir Francis Bacon ſaid in the houſe, might amount to 
about four hundred thouſand pounds : and for once the 
king and parliament parted in friendſhip and good hu- 
mour. The hatred which the catholics ſo vilibly bore 
him, gave him, at this time, an additional value in the 
eyes of the people f. 

On the 18th of November the intended union of the 
two kingdoms was began to be canvailed in parliament. 
Nothing could excecd the king's paſſion and zeal for 
this noble enterprize, but the parliament's prejudice 
and reluctance againit it. The king's influence ſcems 
to have rendered the Scottiſh parliament cordial in all 
the ſteps which they took towards the union. Though 
the advantages which Scotland might hope from that 
meaſure were more conſiderable ; yet were the objec- 
tions too, with regard to that kingdom, more itriking 
and obvious. The benefit which mult have retulted to 
England, both by acceſſion of ſtrength and lecurity, was 
not deſpicable z and as the Engliſh were by far the 
greater nation, and poſſeſſed the teat of government, 
the objections, either from the point of honour or from 
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other grounds of ſuſpicion, he had admitted Piercy into the 
number of gentlemen penſioncrs, without his taking the requi= 
ſite oaths, | | 

+ The only conſiderable point, in which the commons in- 
curred his diſpleaſure, was by diſcovering their conttant good- 
will to the puritans, in whoſe favour they detired a conference 
which was rejected. 
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| ſeemed, at firſt, more unequal : never conteſt , 
finiſhed with more honour to the weaker parry. 8 
finding all intercourſe cut off between her . Spain 
the maritime force of the States, ſhe at laſt 3 
treat with them as a free people, and FO pom to 
nounce all claim and pretenfion to their * re- 
This chief point being gained, the treaty 3 
brought to a concluſion, on the zoth of Pow 
under the joint mediation and guarantee of F ey 
England f. de aud 
The little concern which James took in 
fairs, renders the domeſtic concurrence, 
| thoſe of parliament, the moſt intereſting o 
| A new ſeſſion was held in the ſpring of 1610; fl 
king full of hopes of receiving ſupply ; the 3 
of circumſcribing his prerogative. The carl of all 
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them. The Engliſh parliament indeed ſeem to have 
been ſwayed merely by the vulgar motive of national 
antipathy. And they perſiſted ſo obſtinately in their 
prejudices, that all the efforts for a thorough union and 
incorporation ended only in the abolition of the hoſtile 
laws formerly enacted between the kingdoms *. Ex- 
cept the obſtinacy of the parliament with regard to the 
union, and an attempt. on the king's eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, moſt of their meaſures, during this ſeſſion, were 
ſufficiently reſpectful and obliging ; though they ſtil] 
diſcovered a vigilant ſpirit, and a careful attention towards 
national liberty. The votes alfo of the commons ſhew, 
that the houſe contained a mixture of puritans, who 
had acquired great authority among them, and who 
were continually ſuggeſting ideas more ſuitable to a po- 
pular than a monarchical form of government. The 


foreign af.. 
Particularly 
f his reion, 


natural appetite for rule made the commons lend a 
willing ear to every doctrine which tended to augment 
their own power and influence, 

In 1607 a petition was moved in the lower houſe 
for a more rigorous execution of the laws againſt popiſh 
recufants, and an abatement towards proteſtant clergy- 
men, who ſcrupled to obſerve the ceremonies. Both 
theſe points were equally unacceptable to the king; and 
he ſent orders to the houſe to proceed no farther in that 
matter. The commons were inclined, at firſt, to con- 
ſider theſe orders as a breach of privilege : but they 
ſoon acquieſced, when told that this meaſure of the 
king's was ſupported by many precedents during the reign 
of Elizabeth. The complaints of the Spaniſh depre- 
dations were very loud among the Engliſh merchants. 
The lower houſe ſent a meſſage to the lords on the 5th 
of June, defiring a conference with them, 1n order to 
their preſenting a joint petition to the king on the ſub- 
Jet. The lords took ſome time to deliberate on this 
paſſage : becauſe, they faid, the matter was weighty 
and rare : but after deliberation the houſe of commons 
began now to feel themſelves of ſuch importance, that 
on the motion of Sir Edwin Sandy's, a member of 
great authority, they entered, for the firſt time, an or- 
der for the regular keeping of their journals. When 
all buſineſs was finiſhed, the king prorogned the par- 
lament. | 

About this time there was an inſurrection of the 
country people in Northamptonſhire, headed by one 
Reynolds, a man of low condition. They went about 
deſtroying incloſures; but carefully avoided committing 
any other outrage. This inſurrection was ſuppreſſed 
on the 14th of July, and though great lenity was uſcd 
towards the rioters, yet were ſome of the ringleaders 
puniſhed. The chief cauſe of that commotion ſeems 
to have been the practice of diſuſing tillage, and throw- 
ing the land into incloſures for the ſake of paſture. 

Next year, 1608, preſents us with nothing memo- 
rable : but in the ſpring of the ſubſequent, 1609, alter 
a long negociation, was concluded, by a truce of 
twelve years, that war, which for near half a century 
had been carried on with ſuch fury between Spain and 
the States of the United Provinces, Never conteſt 
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* The commons were even ſo averſe to the union, that 
they had complained in the former ſeſſion to the lords, of the 
biſiop of Briſtol for writing a book in favour of it; and the 
prelate was obliged to make ſubmiſſions for this offence. The 
crime imputed to him ſcems to have conſiſted in his treating of 
a ſubject which lay before the Parliament. So little notion had 
they as yet of general liberty! Sce Parliamentary Hiſtory, 
Vol. v. p. 101, 100, 110. 

he plan of accommodation which James recommended 
13 found in Winwood, vol. 111. p. 429, 430-3 and is the ſame 
that was recommended by Henry, as we learn from Jeanin, 
tom. III. p. 416, 417. It had lung been imagined by hiſto— 
rians from Jeanin's authority, that James had declared to the 
court of Spain, that he would not ſupport the Dutch in their 
pretenſions to liberty and independence. But it has ſince been 
diſcovered by Winwood's Memorials, vol. 11. p. 456. 466. 
409. 473. 470. that that report was founded on a falſe aſſertion 
A pretident Richardot's. | 

1 Behdes the great alignatign of the crown-lands, the fee- 

| 2 


bury, now created treaſurer, on the death of the earl 
of Dorſet, laid open the king's neceſſities, firſt to the 
peers, then to a committee of the lower houſe, Ty 
all the reaſons of the king and the earl of Saliſhy 
the commons remained inexorable : but, not to ſhock 
the king with an abſolute refuſal, they granted him One 
ſubſidy and one fifteenth ; which would ſcarcely amount fron 
to a hundred thouſand pounds. And James received 
the mortification of diſcovering, in vain, all his want; 
and of begging aid of ſubjects who had no reaſonable 
indulgence or confideration for him. 

Among the many cauſes of diſguſt and quarg, 
which now daily and unavoidably mukiplied between 
prince and parhament, this article of money is to be 
regarded as none of the leaſt conſiderable. Aſter the 
diſcovery and conqueſt of the Weſt Indies, gold and 
ſilver became more plentiful in England, as well as in 
the reſt of Europe ; and the price of all commodities 
and proviſions roſe to a height beyond what had been 
known ſince the declenſion of the Roman empire. As 
the revenue of the crown roſe not in proportion }, the 
prince was inſenſibly reduced to poverty amidſt the ge- 
neral riches of his ſubjects, and required additional 
funds, in order to ſupport the ſame magnificence and 
force which had been maintained by former monarchs, 
Unhappily for the king, thoſe very riches, with the in- 
creaſing knowledge of the age, bred oppoſite ſentiments 
in his ſubjects ; and begetting a ſpirit of freedom and 
independence, difpoſed them to pay little regard either 
to the entreaties or menaces of their ſovereign, While 
the barons poſſeſſed their former immenſe property and 
extenſive juriſdiftions, they were apt, at every diſguſ, 
to endanger the monarch, and throw the whole govern- 
ment into confuſion : but this confuſion often, in Its 
turn, proved favourable to the monarch, and made the 
nation again ſubmit to him, in order to re-eſtabliſh 
juſtice and tranquillity. The king by his prerogauve 


alone, had ſome years before altered the rates of the 7D 


cuſtoms, and had eſtabliſhed impoſitions on ſeveral 
kinds of merchandize. This exerciſe of power vil, 
naturally, to us, appear arbitrary and illegal; yet, 4c. 
cording to the principles and practices of that time, 8 
might admit of tome apology 8. The 
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r lands were let at 


farm rents never increaſed, and the othe me Me 
le or nothing abo! 


long leafes, and at a great undervalue, litt 
the old rent. 8 

$ The duties of tonnage and poundage were at fi * 
ed to the crown, by a vote of parliament, and for ho | 
time; and as the grant frequently expired and was ar 8 
there could not then ariſe any doubt concerning _ - a like 
the king's right to lay theſe duties; and this import 3 
all others, was plainly derived from te voluntary — 
of the people. The parliament, when it ſirſt Sap the im- 
dage to the crown, had fixed no particular _ ; 
poſition was given per cent. on all err 
to the king himſelf, and the privy council, aide 
vice of ſuch merchants as they ſhould think 
ſult, to fix the value of goods, and thereby 
cuſtoms ; and as that value had been ſettled ve rior to be 
very of the Weſt-Indies, it was become mur' be market in 
prices which almoſt all commodities bore in ever) 


ds, thoug 
Europe; and confequently the cuſtoms on many FT ſuppoled 


efore the difco- 
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The commons alſo diſcovered ſome diſcontent againſt 

roclamation. James told them, “ That 
well knew, by the conſtitution and policy of 
that proclamations were not of equal 
; yet he thought it a duty incumbent on 
im, and a power inſeparably annexed to the crown, 
0 «train and prevent ſuch miſchiefs and inconveniences 


uin law Was extant, and | 
4-rriment of the ſubject, if there ſhould br no remedy 
-ovided till the meeting of a parliament. And this 
rerogative, he adds, our progenitors have, in all times, 
"ed and enjoyed.” I he intervals between ſeſſions, we 
may obſerve, were frequently ſo long, as to render it 
neceſſary for a prince to interpoſe by his prerogative. 
The legality of this exertion was eſtabliſhed by uniform 
and undiſputed practice; and was even acknowledged 
by lawyers, who made, however, this difference be- 
een laws and proclamations, that the authority of the 
ſormer was perpetual, that of the latter expired with 
the ſovereign who emitted them. But what the autho- 
rity could be which bound the ſubject, yet was different 
com the authority of laws, and inferior to it, ſeems in- 
explicable by any maxims of reaſon or politics: and in 
this inſtance, as in many others, it is eaſy to ſee how in- 
accurate the Engliſh conſtitution was, before the parlia- 
ment was enabled, by continued acquiſitions or en- 
croachments, to eftabliſh it on fixed principles of li- 
berry, Upon the ſettlement of the reformation, that 
extenſive branch of power, which regards eccleſiaſtical 
matters, being then without an owner, ſeemed to be- 
pong to the firſt occupant ; and Henry VIII. failed not 
immediately to ſeize it, and to exert it even to the ut- 
moſt degree of tyranny. But James's parhaments were 
much lets obſequious than Henry's or Elizabeth's : they 
ventured to lift up their eyes, and to conſider this pre- 
rogative. They there ſaw a large province of govern- 
ment, poſſeſſed by the king alone, and ſcarcely ever 
communicated with the parliament. They were ſenſi- 
ble that this province admitted not of any exact boun- 
dary or circumſcription, They therefore deemed it 
abſolucely neceſſary to circumſcribe this branch of pre- 
rogative ; and accordingly, in the preceding ſeſſion, 
they paſſed a bill againſt the eſtabliſhment of any ec- 
cleſiaſtical canons without conſent of parliament. But 
the houſe of lords, as is uſual, defended the barriers of 
the throne, and rejected the bill. In this ſeſſion, the 
commons, after paſſing anew the ſame bill, made re- 
monſtrances againſt the proceedings of the high com- 
miſſion court, But the buſineſs which chiefly occupied 
te commons, was the abolition of wardſhips and purvey- 
. ce; prerogatives which had been more or leſs touched 
on, every ſeſſion, during the whole reign of James. 
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ſuppoſed to be five per cent, was in reality much inferior. 
ne king, therefore, was naturally led to think that rates which 
were now plainly falſe, ought to be corrected ; that a valua- 
ton of commodities, fixed by one act of the privy council, 
nught be amended by another; that if his right to poundage 
were inherent in the crown, he ſhould alſo poſſeſs, of himſelf, 
e right of correcting its inequalities. But beſides this rea- 
loning, the king was ſupported in that act of power by direct 
precedents, ſome in the reign of Mary, ſome in the beginning 
g lizabeth. That leſs umbrage might be taken, he was 
Moderate in the new rates which he eſtabliſhed : The cuſtoms, 
uring his whole rei gn, roſe only from one hundred and twenty- 
Yen thouſand pounds a-year to one hundred and ninety 
vuland though beſides the increaſe of the rates, there was a 
" increaſe of commerce and induſtry during that pe- 
hea every commodity, beſides, which might ſerve for the 
* ence of the people, or might be conſidered as a material 
nen, was exempted from the new impoſitions of 
- 1 but all this caution could not prevent the complaints 
of 22 A ſpirit of liberty had now taken poſſeſton 
3 Ouſe : the leading members, men of an independent 
a ? and large views, began to regulate their opinions, 
y the future conſequences which they foreſaw, than by 

* en precedents which were ſet before them; and they 
Pired at maintaining the ancient conſtitution, than at 
Ang a new one, and a freer and better. Though ex- 
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They offered the king a ſettled revenue as an equiva- 
lent for the powers which he ſhould part with; and 
the king was willing to hearken to terms. After 
much diſpute, he agreed to give up theſe preroga- 
tives for two hundred thouſand pounds a-year, which 
they agreed to confer upon him“ . And nothing re- 
mained towards cloſing the bargain, but that the com- 
mons ſhould determine the funds by which this ſum 
ſhould be levied. This ſeſſion was too far advanced 
to bring ſo difficult a matter to a full concluſion ; and 
though the parliament met again, towards the end of 
the year, and reſumed the queſtion, they were never 
able to terminate an affair upon which they ſeemed ſo 
intent. The journals of that ſeſſion are loſt ; and, as 
the hiſtorians of this reign are very negligent in relating 
parliamentary affairs, of whoſe importance they were 
not ſufficiently appriſed, we know not exactly the rea- 
lon of this failure. It only appears, that the king was 
extremely diſſatisfied with the conduct of the parlia- 
ment, and ſoon after diflolved it. This was his firſt 
parhament, and it ſat near ſeven years. 

Amidſt all theſe attacks, ſome more, ſome leſs vio- 
lent, on royal prerogative, the king diſplayed, as openly 
as ever, all his exalted notions of monarchy and the 
authority of princes, Even in a ſpeech to the parlia- 
ment, where he begged for ſupply, and where he thould 
naturally have uſed every art to ingratiate himſelf with 
that aſſembly, he expreſſed himſelf in theſe terms: 
« I conclude then, the point touching the power of 
kings, with this axiom of divinity, that, as to diſpute 
what God may do, is blaſphemy ; but what God wills, 
that divines may lawfully and do ordinarily diſpute and 
diſcuſs; ſo it is ſedition in ſubjects to diſpute what a 
king may do in the height of his power ; but juſt kings 
will ever be willing to declare what they will do, if they 
will not incur the curſe of God. I will not be con- 
tent, that my power be diſputed upon ; but I ſhall ever 
be willing to make the reaſon appear of my doings, 
and rule my actions according to my laws.” | 

T his year was diſtinguiſhed by a memorable event, 
which gave great alarm and concern in England; the 
murder of the French monarch by the poinard of the 
fanatical Ravaillac on the gd of May. With his death 
the glory of the French monarchy ſuffered an eclipſe 
for ſome years; and as that kingdom fell under an ad- 
miaiſtration weak and bigotted, factious and diſorderly, 


the Auſtrian greatneſs began anew to appear formidable 


to Europe. In England, the antipathy to the catholics 
revived a little upon this tragical event ; and ſome of 
the laws, which had formerly been enacted, in order to 
keep theſe religioniſts in awe, began now to be exe- 
cuted with greater rigour and ſeverity. 

Though James's timidity and indolence fixed him 
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preſsly forbidden by the king to touch his prerogative, they 
paſſed a bill aboliſhing theſe impoſitions; which was rejected 
by the houſe of lords. 

We learn from Winwood's Memorials, vol. 11. p, 198. 
the reaſon aſſigned for this particular ſum. From whence my 
lord treaſurer came to the price; and here he ſaid, that the 
king would no more riſe and fall like a merchant, That he 
would not have a flower of his crown (meaning the court of 
wards) ſo much toſſed; that it was too dainty to be ſo handled : 
and then he ſaid, that he muſt deliver the very countenance 
and character of the king's mind out of his own hand writing: 
which, before he read, he ſaid he would acquaint us with a 
pleaſant conceit of his majeſty. © As concerning the number 
of nine ſcore thouſand pounds, which was our number, he 
could not effect, becauſe nine was the number of poets, who 
were already beggars, though they ſerved ſo many mules ; 
and eleven was the number of the apoſtles, when the traitor, 
Judas, was away; and therefore might beſt be affected by his 
majeſty : but there was a mean number, which might accord 
us both; and that was ten: which, ſays my lord treaſurer, 
is a ſacred number; for ſo many were God's commandments, 
which tend to virtue and edification.” If the commons re- 
ally voted twenty thouſand pounds a-year more, on account of 
this pleaſant conceit of the king and the treaſurer, it was cer- 
tainly the beſt paid wit, for its goodneſs, that ever was in the 
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do HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


during moſt of his reign, in a very prudent inattention 
to foreign affairs, there happened, in 1611, an event in 
Europe of ſuch mighty conſequence as to rouſe him 
from his lethargy, and ſummon up all his zeal and en- 
terpriſe. A profeſſor of divinity, named Vorſtius, the 
diſciple of Arminius, was called from a German to a 
Dutch univerſity : and as he differed from his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty in ſome nice queſtions concerning the 
intimate eſſence and ſecret decrees of God, he was con- 
ſidered as a dangerous rival in ſcholaſtic fame, and was, 
at laſt, obliged to yield to the legions of that royal 
doctor, whoſe ſyllogiſms he might have refuted or 
eluded. If vigour was wanting in other incidents of 
James's reign, here he behaved even with haughtinels 
and infolence ; and the States were obliged, after ſeve- 
ral remonſtrances, to deprive Vorſtius of his chair, and 
to baniſh him their dominions. The king carried no 
farther his animoſity againſt that profeſſor ; though he 
had hinted to the States, “ 1 hat, as to the burning of 
Vorſtius for his blaſphemy and atheiſm, he left them to 
their own chriſtian wiſdom ; but ſurely never heretic 
-better deferved the flames *. 

Aſter the ſubjection of Ireland by Elizabeth, the 
taſk ſtill remained to civilize the inhabitants, to reconcile 
them to laws and induſtry, and to render their ſubjection 
durable and uſeful to the crown of England. James 
ſucceeded in this work by a ſteady, regular, and well- 
concerted plan; and in the ſpace of nine years, ac- 
cording to Sir John Davis, he made greater advances 
towards the reformation of that kingdom, than had been 
in the four hundred and forty-four years which had 
elapſed ſince the conqueſt was firſt attempted. It was 
previouſly neceſſary to aboliſh the Iriſh cuſtoms, which 
ſupplied the place of laws, and which were calculated to 
keep that people for ever in a ſtate of barbariſm and 
diſorder F. 

Having aboliſhed the Iriſh cuſtoms, and ſubſtituted 
Engliſh law in their place : James took all the natives 
under his protection, in 1612, and declared them free 
citizens ; after which he proceeded to govern them by a 
regular adminiſtration, military as well as civil, A 
{mall army was maintained, its diſcipline inſpected, and 
Its pay tranſmitted from England, in order to keep the 
ſoldicrs from preying upon the country, as had been 
uſual in former reigns. All minds being firſt quieted 
by a general indemnity, circuits were eſtabliſhed, juſ- 
tice adminiſtered, oppreſſion baniſhed, and crimes and 
diſorders of every kind ſeverely puniſhed. As the 
Iriſh had been univerſally engaged in the rebellion 
againſt Elizabeth, a refignation of all the rights, lich 


* It is to be remarked, that, at this period, all over Europe, 
except in Holland alone, the practice of burning heretics ſtil] 
prevailed, even in proteſtant countries; and inſtances were 
not wanting in England during the reign of James. 

+ By the Brehon law or cuſtom, every crime, however 
enormous, was puniſhed, not with death, but by a fine or pe- 
cuniary mulét, wich was levied upon the criminal. Murder 
itſelf, as among all the ancient barbarous nations, was atoned 
for in this manner; and each man, according to his rank, had 
a different rate or value fixed to him, which if any were wil- 
ing to pay, he necded not fear aflaſſinating his enemy. This 
rate was called his eric. When Sir William Fitzwilliams, 
being lord deputy, told Maguire, that he was to ſend a ſhe- 
riff into Fermanagh, which, a little before, had been made a 
county, and ſubjected to the Engliſh law; “ Your ſheriff, 
ſald Maguire, ſhall be welcome to me; but let me know, be- 
fore hand, his eric, or the price of his head, that, if my peo- 
ple cut it off, 1 may levy the money upon the county.” 
The land, by the cuſtom of Gavelkind, was divided among 
all the males of the ſept or family, both baſtard and legiti- 
mate: and, after partition made, it any of the ſept died, his 
portion was not ſnared out among his ſons ; but the chieftain, 
at his diſcretion, made a new partition of all the lands be- 
longing to that ſept, and gave every one his ſhare. As no 
man, by reaſon of this cuſtom, enjoyed the fixed property of 
any land; to build, to plant, to encloſe, to cultivate, to im- 
prove, would have been ſo much loſt labour. The chieftains 
and the taniſt, though drawn from the principal families, 
were not hereditary, but were eſtabliſhed by election, or more 
properly ſpeaking, by force and violence, Their authority 


had conceived great affection and eſteem tor tc 
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had been formerly granted them to ſeparate ju, 
was rigorouſly exacted ; and no authority "bu ons, 
the King and the law, was permitted ee of 
kingdom. A reſignation of all privare cates was 2 
required; and when they were reſtorcd, the Wan d 
received them under ſuch conditions as 1 3 
for the future, all tyranny and opprefſien as, 
common people. The value of the dues, which * 
nobles uſually claimed from their vailals, v Pong: 
at a fixed ſum, and all farther arbirr 
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hibited under ſcvere penalties, The whole brav * 
| t whole province o 

Ullter having fallen to the crown by the attainder a 


rebels, a company Was eſtabliſhed 
planting new colonies in that fertile country 


4 - ! Y the pro- 
perty was divided into moderate ſhares, the largeſt na 


exceeding two thouſand acres: tenants were be * 
over from England; the Iriſh were removed from © 
hills and faſtneſſes, and ſcttled in the open counry. 
huſbandry and the arts were taught them; a wed b ; 
bitation ſecured ; plunder and robbery puniſhe | 
by theſe means, Ulſter, from being the moſt wi 
diſorderly province of all Iretand, toon became : 

cultivated and moſt civilized. Such were the Arts, i 
which James introduced hutnanity and juſtice amor 
the people, who had ever been buricd in the matt 
profound barbariſm. 


The ſudden death of IIenry, prince of Wales, in 
November, 1612, diffuſed an univerſal grief through. 
out the nation . Violent reports were propagated, as 
if Henry had been carried off by poiſon; bur the phy. 
ſicians on opening his body, found no ſymptouws ty 
confirm ſuch an opinion. | 

The marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth, with Fre. 
deric, elector palatine, was finiſhed ſome time after the 
death . of the prince, and ſerved to diſſipate the grief 
which aroſe on that melancholy event, But this mar- 
riage, though celebrated, February 14, 1615, with 
great joy and feſtivity, proved itſclf an unhappy event 
to the king, as well as to his ſon-in-law, and had ill 
conſequences on the reputation and fortunes of both, 
The clector, truſting to ſo great an alliance, engaged 
in enterprizes beyond his ſtrengti: : and the king, not 
being able to ſupport him in his Giſirels, loit entrely, 
in the end of his life, What remained of the at 
and eſteem of his own ſubjects. 

F.xcept during ſeſſions of ps iament, che 
this reign may more properly ye called the hiſtory of 
the court than that of the nation. An interciting object 
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had, for ſome years, engaged the attention of the court: 
this was Robert Carre, a youth of cwenty years of age h. 
As 
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was almoſt abſolute; and notwithſtanding that «certain lands 
were aſſigned to the office, its chief profit relulted from ex- 
actions, dues, aſſeſſments, for which there was 20 1x01 aa 
and which were levied at pleaſure. Hence aroſe that com- 
mon bye-word among the Iriſh, „ That they diwe!t weſtward 
of the law, which dwelt beyond the river of the Barron 
meaning the country where the English inhabited, and which 
extended not beyond the compals of twenty miles, lying in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin. 4 4 
t Though youth and royal birth, both of them r 
lurements, prepolles men mightily in favour of the early 20h 
of princes; it is with peculiar fondneſs that hiſtorians W 
Henry: and in every reſpect, his merit ſeems o have grr- 
extraordinary. He had not reached his eighteenth r r 
he already poſſeſſed more dignity in his behaviour, an Ks . 
manded more reſpect than his father, with all his ages = 
ing, and experience. Neither his high tortune, eb a 
had ſeduced him into any irregular pleatures: buttne hp 
ambition ſcem to have been his fole paſſion: his incl 
as well as exerciſes, were martial. The French _— 
taking leave of him, and aſking his commands or il woe 
found him employed in the exerciſe of the pike. en) 
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. * » . 6 " a > {2 raved, 26 
king, ſaid he, in what occupation you left me eng e b 


. . . * _ l,z * but my 
Walter Raleigh. It was his ſaying, “ Sure no bins 


father would keep ſuch a bird in a cage.“ f He 

$ This favourite was of a good family in Scoua 5 = 

arrived in London, after having paſſed fome 1:70 xl 

vels, about the end of the year 100g. All oe Ne ite in 

plihments conſiſted in good looks : all his aequifed ats n 
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* James b had aſcended the throne of Eng- 
As neee * frlendſhip for the unfortunate 
5 A Howard and Devereux, who had ſuffered 
{miles ttachment to the cauſe of Mary and to _y 
obey ring reſtored young Eſſex to his blood and 
2 and conferred the titles of Suffolk and North- 
= Sw” th 0 brothers of the houſe of Norfolk, he 


* 


alt the fa er pleaſure of uniting theſe familics by 
_ marriage "of the carl of Eiſex with lady Frances 
* ud, daughter of the earl of Sul folk, She was 
rn -hirteen, "he fourteca years of age ; and It Was 
8 it proper, till both ſhould attain * e of pu- 
7 that he ſhould go abroa d and pats ft mie time in 


[ 
ls He returned into England after four years' 


Jak 
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: 8 and was ple: {ed to * his counteſs in the full 
W. 110 3 $4" 
lultre of beauty, and poſſeſſcd of the love and admira- 


_ of the whole court. But, Wi hen the ear] approached, 
nd chimes the privileges of a huſband, he met with 
hung but ſymptoms of averſion and diſguſt, and a 
en refuſal of any farther familiarities. He applicd 0 
ber parents, v who cunſt! rained her to attend him into the 
country, and to pa rtake of his bed: but nothing could 
vert ne het Izid ſullenneſs and obliinacy ; and ſhe 
all roſe fro m his ſide, without having ſhared the nup- 
tal pleal res. [4 guſtec with reiterated dentals, he at 
ſt gave over the purſt uit, and ſeparating himſelf from 
br thenceforth abandoned her conduct to her own will 
and dis cretion. Such coldneſs and averſion in lady 
Eſſex, aroſe not without an attucn ment to another ob- 
ect. The favourite h ad opene d his addrefies, and ha! 
been too ſocceidtul in making imprelion on the tender 
heart ot the young counteis. She imagincd that, 0 
Pd as le refuſed the embraces of Elen. the ne\v 

could be deemed lis wile, and that a ſeparation and 5 

yorce might tilt open the way for a new marriage with 
ter beloved Rocheſter. T hovgh their paſſion was ſo 
ment, and their opportunities of intercourſe ſo fre— 
quent, that they had already indulged themſelves in all 
the gratifications of love, they ftiit lamented their un- 
happy fate, while the union between them was not entire 
md inuiffoluble, And the lover, as well as his miſtreſs, 
Was impatient, till their mutual ardour ſhould be 
crowned by marriage. This momentous affair could 


aaſy air and graceful demeanor. He had letters of recom- 
mendation to his count yman lord Hay; and that nobleman 
bo ſooner caſt his eye upon him, than he diſcovered talents 
lufcient to entitle him immediately to make a great figure in 
de government. Appr:zed of the king's pailion tor youth and 
drauty, and exterior appearance, he ftudied how matters 


= e [5 managed that this new ovjcet thould make the 
Rrongelt | 
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Je, melon upon him: Without mentioning him at 
a, de aiſigned him the office, at a match at tilting, on 
| Ling his buckler and device; and hoped that 
W uld attract the attention of the monarch. Fortune 
proved tarourable to his dejt Zn, b an incident which bore at 
it Wcontrary alpect: when Carre was advanc ing to execute 
"ace, his unruly horte flung him, and broke his leg in the 
4 bectence. James approached him with pity and concern: 
4 and attectiom ar, % on the ſig! hit of Ms acauty and tender 
the 3 andthe PTHCe:DTUL red him imme, legen to be lodged in 
NI, 1 and 0 e are fully attended. He hi! ntelt, atter th 
ly Pad. am a vilit in nis chan ber, anu frequently re- 


ber de 3 nent. A 1 ig notrance and lim 10 ity 
1 me conqu welt, begun by his exterior graces 
Ins FR. ment. Other brit! ICTS have been 107 N of Ch. * 5 
ject Kh 1 rom among LIC lower Falls ot their lub- 
— and Have 1 SY 


+ | 1 114 I's 
reſo VC Cotten UICUHICIVES ON LIIC3IN Vita mne more un- 
rved Conh de ne: 


bekolden + cg "and atection, becauſe the object has been 
nes was ef el 3 for every honour and acquitition : 
um all his = TW RE favourite thould alſo derive from 
Cited of hi 5 ach fy: ae and knowledge. Highly con- 
that hho rw + W * ” 8 he pleated himſelf with the f. mey, 
Ulitle time be th, by his leffons and inſtructions, would, in 

© equal to is fag geſt — and be ee 


re Na wor k char in any > other, ke” Pb to "26 we in- 
Which he yg ay Wa tor his minion, beyond even that 
Mate him vit - us own children, He ſoon knighted him, 

wount Rocheller, vave him the garter, brought 


Privy-council ; and though at fut, without af 
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not be concluded without conſulting Overbury, with 


o * a ' 
whom Rocheſter was accuſtomed to 65 are 4!] hs ſecrets. 


While that faithful friend had Cc N ed hi s patron's 
attacument to the counteſs of Lex merely as an affair 
of gallantry, he had favoured its 1 progreib ! and it was 


partly owing to the ingenious and paſſionate letters hic 


- 5 late 
he dictated, chat Rocheſter had met with ſuch ſucceſs 
in his a dre les. Like an expericaced courtier, he 


thought that a conqueſ! of thi nature would throw a luftre 
on the young favorite, and would tend lil farther to 
endear him to James, who was charmed to hicar of 
the amours of his court, and liſtened with attention to 
every tate of gallantry, But great was Overbury's 


alarm, whe n Rockeſter mentioned the def on of marry- 


i \ 


ing the coumtcis; and he uſed every methoc 


15 | to diſſuade 
bis friend from fo fooliſh an atte mpt. He repreſented 
how invidious, how difficult an enterprize to procure 
her a divorce from her huſband: how dangero us, how 
ſhameful, to _ 0 into luis own bed a profligate woman, 
who, being married to a you! ng nobleman of the fit 
rank, had not Cropled to proiuture her character, and 
to beſtow favours on the obicct of a cabricious 
mentary paſſion. And, in the zeal of friend. 
went ſo far as to threaten Rochet he would ſe- 
parate himſelf for ever from him, 5 e could ſo far for- 
get his houour and his intereſt as to proſecute tlie in- 

ended marriage. Rocheſter had the weakneſs to reveal 
this converſation to the counte 6 of Eſitx; and when 
her rage and fury broke out againlt Overbury, he had 
alſo the weakneſs to enter into her vindi ; 


. > 


Toro 
ip, lie 


tive projects, 
and to ſwear vengeance againſt bis os nd, for the ut- 
molt inſtance, which he could receive, of his faithful 
{rienaſip, Some contrivance was neceſſary for the 
execution of their purpote. Rocheſter addreſſed him- 
(cli te the king; and after complaining, that his own 
indulgence to Overbury had begotten in him a degree 
of arrogance, which was ext remely cuagreeable, he 
proci he a commiſſion for his e mbaſſy to Luſed. L; etch 
he repreſented as a retreat for his friend, both profitable 
and honourable. When conſulted by Overbury, he 
earneſtly diſſnaded him from accepting this offer, and 
took on himnſelf the office of 


Caſing the King, i he 
ihould be any wile 


1 | | N 
dilple. tied Wie {1 Lie refulal il. & (} the 
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ſigning him any particul. i office, beſtowed on him the ſupreme 
dire Con of all his bulinets and Pol tical concerns. Avreegble 
to this rapid advancement in COT: Cons ce and HONcure Were the 
riches heaped upon the needy favourite; and while 
ind all the wile it miniſters could ſcar ely hiv} expecients ſufii - 
cient to keep in motion the Ge e e machine of govern— 
ment, James, with unſparing hand, loaded with treaſures this 
inſignilicant and uſeleſs pageant. It is ſaid, that the kine 
found his pupil to 1! educat ed, us to be ignorant, even of the 
lowelt rudiments ot the Latin LONYUC; AN E lat the mona rch, 
laying aiide the ſceptre, took the birch into nis rovil han; l, —_ 
inſtructed him in pi inciples of grammar. D 


During the inter- 
vals of this noble occupation, atrairs of itate would be intro— 


Sali bu; * 


duced; and the ſtripling, by the alendant which he had ac- 
quired, was now enabled to repay | poiitica Il, what he had 


received 1n grammatical, ru ton.” 'T he favourite was not, 


at fit, ſo intoxicated with ads ancement, as not to be ſenſible 
of Ns GV ignorance and ine X rie: Nee. He had recourſe to 


the atliſtance and advice of a frie end; and he was more ſortu— 


Nate in his choice, than is uſual with ſuch pampered minions. 
In Sir Thomas Overbury he met with a judicious and fincere 
counſellor; who, building all hopes of his own preferment on 
that of the young favourite, endeavoured to inſtil into him the 
principles of prudence and diſcretion, By zealouſly ſerving 
every body, Carre was taught to abate the envy which might 
attend his ſudden elevation: by ſhewing preference for the 
Englith, he learned to elcape the preju- dices which prevailed 

againtt bis country, And ſo long as he was content to be 
ruled by Overbury's friendly counſels, he enſoyed, What is 
rare, the highett favour of the prince, without being hated by 
the people. To complete the meaſure of courtly h: ppineſs, 
nought was wanting but ta kind miſtreſs; and, where high fo 

tune concurred with all the Traces of yeuth and be 
circumſtance could not be dihcult to attain. But it was here 
that the favourite met with that rock on which all lis iortunes 
were wrecked, and which piunged him for ever into au abyſs 
of intamy, guilt, and miſery. 
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king again he aggravated the inſolence of Overbury's 
conduct, and obtained a warrant for committing him to 
the Tower on the 21ſt of April, which James intended 
as a flight puniſhment for his diſobedience. The heu- 
tenant of the Tower was a creature of Rocheſter's, and 
had lately been put into the office for this very purpoſe : 
he confined Overbury ſo ſtrictly, that the unhappy pri- 
ſoner was debarred the ſight even of his neareſt rela- 
tions; and no communication of any kind was allowed 
with him, during near ſix months which he lived in 
priſon. This obſtacle being removed, the lovers pur- 
ſued their purpoſe ; and the king himſelt, forgetring the 
dignity of his character, and his friendſhip for the family 
of Eſſex, entered zealouſly into the project of procuring 
the counteſs a divorce from her huſband. Eſſex alſo 
embraced the opportunity of ſeparating himſelf from a 
bad woman, by whom he was hated; and he was wil- 
ling to favour their ſucceſs by any honourable expe- 
dient. The pretence for a divorce was his incapacity 
to fulfil the conjugal duties; and he confeſſed, that, with 
regard to the counteſs, he was conſcious of fuch an in- 
firmity, though he was not ſenſible of it with regard to 
any other woman. In her place too a young virgin was 
ſubſtituted under a maſk, to undergo a legal inſpection 
by a jury of matrons. After ſuch a trial, ſeconded by 
court-influence, and ſupported by the ridiculous op1- 
nion of faſcination or witchcraft, the ſentence of divorce 
was pronounced between the earl of Eſſex and his coun- 
tels. And to crown the ſcene, the king, ſolicitous leſt 
the lady ſhould loſe any rank by her new marriage, be- 
ſtowed on his minion the title of the earl of Somerſet 
Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, the counteſs of Somerſet 
was not ſatisfied, till ſhe ſhould farther ſatiate her re- 
venge on Overbury ; and ſhe engaged her huſband, as 
well as her uncle, the earl of Northampton, in the atro- 
cious deſign of taking him off ſecretly by poiſon. 
Fruitleſs attempts were reiterated by weak poiſons ; but, 
at laſt, they gave him one fo ſudden and violent, that 
the ſymptoms were apparent to every one who ap- 
proached him“. His interment was hurried on with 
the greateſt precipitation; and though a ſtrong ſuſpicion 
immediately prevailed in the public, the full proof of 
the crime was not brought to light till ſome years after, 
The earl of Saliſbury, the ableſt miniſter that James 
ever poſſeſſed, died May 14, 1612, and was ſucceeded 
by Suffolk, a man of ſlender capacity: and it was now 
his taſk to ſupply, ſrom an exhauſted treaſury, the pro- 
fuſion of James and of his young favourite. The title 
of baronet, invented by Saliſbury, was ſold; and two 
hundred patents of that ſpecics of knighthood were diſ- 
poſed of for ſo many thouſand pounds: each rank of 
nobility had alſo its price affixed to it. Privy-leals were 
circulated to the amount of two hundred thouſand 
rounds : benevolences were exacted to the amount of 
tifty-two thouſand pounds: and ſome monopohes of no 
great value were erected. But all theſe expedients 
proved inſufficient to ſupply the king's neceſſities; even 
hough he began to enter into ſome ſchemes for re- 
trenching his expences. However {mall the hopes of 
ſucceſs, a new parliament muſt be ſummoned, and when 
the commons were aſſembled, they dilcovered an ex- 
traordinary alarm, on account of the rumour which was 
ipread abroad concerning undertakers f. About this 
time a ſeat in parliament began to be regarded as an 
honour, and the country-gentlemen contended for it; 
though the practice of levying wages for the parliament- 
men was not altogether diſcontinued. It was not till 
long after, when liberty was thoroughly eſtabliſhed, 
and popular aſſemblies entered into every branch of 
public buſineſs, that the members began to join profit 


—— — —— — : — 


* He was poiſoned September 16, 1613. 
+ It was reported, that ſeveral perſons, attached to the 
king, had entered into a confederacy; and having laid a regu- 
lar plan for the new elections, had diſtributed their intereſt all 
over England, and had undertaken to ſecure a majority for the 
court, | 


4 It is remarkable that, in their debates on this ſubject, the 
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to honour, and the crown found it neceffary 1, g. 
bute among them all the conſiderable — 0 
kingdom. el the 
This houſe of commons ſhewed rather a ft 
ſpirit of liberty than the foregoing ; and inſtead onger 
tering upon the buſineſs of ſupply, as a whe 2 
king, they immediately reſumed the ſubject 9 * 
been opened laſt parhament, and diſputed his e 
power of levying new cultoms and impoſitions, by $ 
mere authority of his prerogative . The commas. 
applied to the lords for a conference with regard 5 
new impoſitions. A ſpecch of Neile, biſhop of Lin 
coln, reflecting on the lower houſe, begat ſome alter. 
cation with the prers; and the king ſeized the op 3% 
tunity of diſſolving, on the 6th of June, with neat 
dignation, a parhament which had ſhewn 40 firm s 
ſolution of retrenching his prerogative, without 56 
municating, in return, the ſmalteſt ſupply to his Ne 
ſities. He even threw into priſon ſome of the mem. 
bers, who had been the moſt forward in their oppoſ.. 
tion to his meaſures. But the people and the parks. 
ment would not abandon their liberties and privi. 
leges. It is evident that the conſtitution of Engl; 
was, at that time, an inconſiſtent fabric, whoſ amine 
and diſcordant parts mutt ſoon deſtroy each other, ang 
from the diſſolution of the old, beget ſome new for 1 
civil government more unitorm and conſiſtent, 

| Hitherto the favourite had eſcaped the enquiry of 
juſtice ; but he had not eſcaped that Mill voice which 
can make itſelf be heard amidſt all the hurry and flatters 
of a court, and aſtoniſhes the criminal with a juſt re- 
preſentation of his moſt ſecret enormities. Conſcious 
of the murder of his friend, Somerſet received ſmal 
conſolation from the enjoyments of love, or the kind- 
neſs of his ſovereign. The grace of his youth gradu- 
ally diſappeared, the gaiety of his manners was obſcured, 
his polite behaviour was changed to ſullenneſs; and 
the king began to eſtrange himſelf from a man who no 
longer contributed to his amuſement. The ſagacious 
courtiers obſerved the firſt ſymptoms of this diſguſt: 
Somerſet's enemies ſcized the opportunity, and offered 
a new minion to the king. George Villiers, a youth 
of one-and-twenty, younger brother of a good family, 
returned from his travels in 1615, and was remarked 
for the advantages of a handſome perſon, genteel air, 
and faſhionable apparel. At a comedy he was pur- 
poſely placed full in James's eye, and immediately en. 
gaged the attention, and, in the ſame inſtant, the 2t- 
fections of that monarch. Aſhamed of his ſudden at. 
tachment, the king endeavoured, but in vain, to cor 
ceal the partiality which he felt for the handiume 
ſtranger, and he employed all his profound politics to 
fix him in his ſervice, without ſceming to delire l. 
He declared his reſolution nut to Conier any office 01 
him, unleſs entreated by the queen; and he pretender, 
that it ſhould only be in complaiſance to her choice if 
would agree to admit him ncar his perſon. The queen 
was immediately applied to; but ſhe, well knowing tne 
extreme to which the king carried theſe attachments 
refuſed, at firſt, to lend her countenance to this nes 
paſſion. It was not till entreated by Abbot, archbiihop 
of Canterbury, a decent prelate, and one much pot 
diced againſt Somerſet, that ſhe would condelcend i 
oblige her huſhand, by aſking this favour of him. And 
the king, thinking now that all appearances were * 
ſaved, no longer conſtrained his affection, but 117 
diately beſtowed the office of cup-bearer on yours ws 
liers. The whole court was thrown into Partie“ * 
| tween the two minions ; while tome endeavouree 
advance the riſing fortunes of Villiers, others deemed! 
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courtiers frequently pleaded, as a prece 
all the other hereditary monarchs in Europe, and 
mentioned the kings of France and Spain; not. me 1 
ſoning received by the houfe, either with lurpribe So 
tion. The members of the opposite party either * 
themſelves with denying the juſtneſe of 


the inferences 
diſputed the truth of the golervation, (ht 
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cer to adliere to the eſtabliſhed credit of Somerſet. 
1 king himſelf, divided between inclination and de- 
bs "creaſed the doubt and ambiguity of the cour- 
and the fern jealonſy of the old favourite, who 
£4 every advance of friendſhip from his rival, be- 
= -wetual quarrels between theſe leveral partizans. 
pt! xſcovery of Somerſet's guilt in the murder of 
boy; at laſt decided the controverſy, and expoſed 
Un to the ruin and intamy which he ſo juſtly merited “. 
al the accomplices in Overbury's murder received 
the puniſhment due to their crime : but the king be- 
awed a pardon on the principals, Somerſet and the 
-unteſs, T'o ſoſten the rigour of their fate, aſter 
be Years impriſonmeut, he reſtored them to their 
kberty) and conferred on them a penſion, with which 
ter retired, and languiſhed out old age in infamy and 
obſcurity Their guilty loves were turned into the moſt 
gcadly hatred; and they paſſed many years together in 
the Mme houſe, without any intercourſe or correſpon- 
dence with each other. 

Gmericts fall and baniſhment from court, opened 
1 way for Villiers to rile up at once to the height of 
Cour, of honours, and of riches. In the conrte of 
a {oy years the king created him vilcount Vilhiers, 
earl, marquis, and duke of Buckingham, knight of the 
garter, maſter of the horſe, chief juſtice in eyre, war- 
dn of the cinque ports, maſter of the king's bench 
ofice, ſteward of Wellminſter, conſtable of Windſor, 
ard lord high admiral of England. His mother ob- 


tuned the title of counteſs of Buckingham: his brother 


was created viſcount Purbeck ; and a numerous train of 
needy relations were all puſhed up into credit and autho- 
ity. And thus the fond prince, while he meant to play 
the tutor with his favourite, and to train him up in the 
mies of prudence and politics, took an infallible me- 
thod, by loading him with premature and exorbitant 
honours, to render him for ever raſh, precipitate, and 
inſolent. 

When queen Elizabeth advanced money for the ſup- 
port of the infant republic of the States ef Holland, 
belides the view of ſecuring herſeit againſt the power 
and ambition of Spain, ſhe ſtill reſerved the proſpect 
of reimburſement ; and ſhe got conligned into her 
hands the three important fortreſſes of Fluſhing, the 
Brille, and Rammekins, as piedges for the money due 
to her. Indulgent to the neceſſitous condition of the 
States, ſhe agreed that the d. bt ſhould bear no intereſt ; 
and ſhe ſtipulated, that if ever England thould make a 
ſcparate peace with Spain, ſhe ſhould pay the troops 
vuch garriſoned thoſe fortreſſes. After the truce was 
concluded between Spain and the United Provinces, 
tie States made an agreement with the king, that the 
debt, which then amounted to eight hundred thouſand 
puunds, ſhould be diſcharged by yearly payments of 
wry thouſand pounds; and as five years had clapſed, 
tie debt was now reduced to {ix hundred thouſand 
pounds ; and in fifteen years more, if the truce were 


rnewed, it would be finally extinguiſhed. But of 


this lun, twenty-ſix thouſand pounds a-year were ex- 
Fended on the pay of the garriſon: the remainder 
«one accrued to the king: and the States, weighing 
tele crcumitances, thought, that they made James a 
Ky advantageous offer, when they expreſſed their wil- 
"1821s, on the ſurrender of the cautionary towns, to 
Py lim immediately two hundred and titty thouland 
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£08 apothecary's *prentice, who had been employed in 
wk, 108 bp the poitons, having retired to Fluſhing, began to 
10 ths > __ ot the whole lecret, and the affair at laſt came 
ties In - 5 | rumbal, the King S envoy in the Low Coun- 
* ibo 8 . means, Sir Ralph W. Inwood, ſecretary of ſtate, 
8 dey it, and he immediately carried the intelligence 
e we : - King, alarmed and aſtoniſhed to find ſuch enor- 
* * I in a man whom he had admitted into his boſom, 
wr dir Edward Coke, chief juſtice, and earneſtly recom- 
uncle um the moſt rigorous and unbiaſled ſcrutiny. This 

i Was cxccuted with great induſtry and ſeverity ; the 


pounds, and to incorporate the Engliſh garriſons in 
their army. It occurred alſo to the king, that even 
the payment of the forty thouſand pounds a-year was 
precarious, and depended on the accident that the truce 
ſhould be renewed between Spain and the republic: if 
war broke out, the maintenance of the garriſons lay up- 
on England alone; a burden very uſeleſs and too heavy 
for the ſlender revenues of that kingdom: that even 
during the truce, the Dutch, ſtrattened by other ex- 
pences, were far from being regular in their payments ; 
and the garriſons were at preſent in danger of mutinying 
for want of ſubſiſtence ; that the annual ſum of fourreen 
thouſand pounds, the whole ſaving on the Dutch pay- 
ments, amounted, in fifreen years, to no more than 
two hundred and ten thouſand pounds ; whereas two 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds were offered imme- 
diately, a larger ſum, and it money be computed at ten 
per cent, the current intereſt, more than double the ſum 
to which England was entitled; theſe reafons, together 
with his urgent wants, induced the king to accept of 
Ciron's offer; and he evacuated the cautionary towns 
on the 16th of June, 1616, which held the ſtates in a 
degree of lubjection, and which an ambitious and enter- 
prizing prince would have regarded as his moſt valuable 
poſſeſiions. This is the date of the full liberty of the 
Dutch commonwealth, 

In May 1617, the king was reſolved to pay a viſit 
to his native country, in order to renew his ancient 
friendſhips and connections, and to introduce that 
change of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and government, on 
which he was extremely intent Tf. When the Scottiſh 
nation was firſt ſeized with that zeal for reformation, 
which has proved ſo ſalutary in its conſequences ; the 
preachers, aſſuming a character little inferior to the pro- 
phetic or apoſtolical, diſdained all ſubjection to the ſpi- 
ritual rulers of the church, by whom their innovations 
were puniſhed and oppoſed. The revenues of the dig- 
niſied clergy, no longer conſidered as ſacred, were ei- 
ther appropriated by the preſent poſſeſſors, or ſeized by 
the more powerful barons ; and what remained, after 
mighty dilapidations, was, by act of parliament, an- 
ncxed to the crown. The prelates, however, and ab- 
bots, maintained their temporal juriſdictions and their 
leats in parliament; and though laymen were ſometimes 
endowed with eccleſiaſtical titles, the church, notwith- 
ſtanding its frequent proteſtations to the contrary, was 
ſtill ſuppoſed to be repreſented by thoſe ſpiritual lords, 
in the ſtates of the kingdom. After many ſtruggles 
the king, even before his acceſſion to the throne of 
England, (in 1598,) had acquired ſufficient influence 
over the Scottiſh clergy to extort from them an acknow- 
ledgement of the parliamentary juriſdiction of biſhops ; 
though attended with many precautions, in order to ſe- 
cure themſelves againſt the ſpiritual encroachments of 
that order. When king of England he engaged them, 
(in 1606,) though ſtill with greater reluctance on their 
part, to advance a ſtep farther, and to receive the bi- 
thops as perpetual preſidents or moderators in their 
eccleſiaſtical ſynods; reiterating their proteſtations 
againſt all ſpiritual juriſdiction of the prelates, and all 
controlling power over the preſbyters. And by ſuch 
gradual innovations, the king flattered himſelf that he 
ſhould quietly introduce epiſcopal authority: but as his 
final ſcope was fully ſeen from the beginning, every new 
advance gave freſh occaſion of diſcontent, and aggra- 
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whole labyrinth of guilt was carefully unravelled : the leſſer 
criminals, Sir Jervis Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower, Frank- 
lin, Weſton, and Mrs. "Turner, were firſt tried and con- 
demned: Somerſet and his counteſs were afterwards found 
guilty: Northampton's death, a little before, had faved him 
from a like fate, 

+ "The three chief points of this kind which James pro- 
oſed to accomplith by his journey to Scotland, were, the en- 
Levine of epiſcopal authority, the eſtabliſhing of a few cere- 
monies in public worſhip, and the fixing of a ſuperiority in 
the civil above the ecc'efaltical juriſdiction. 
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vated the abhorrence entertained againſt the prelacy. 
What rendered the king's aim more apparent were, 
the endeavours which he uled to introduce into Scot- 
land fome of the ceremomes of the church of Eng- 
land: the reſt it was ealily foreſcen, would ſoon follow. 
The fire of devotion, excited by novelty, and inflamed 
by oppoſition, had ſo poſſeſſed the minds of the Scot- 
tiſh reformers, that all rites and ornaments, and even 
order of worſhip, were diſdainfully rejected as ulclets 


burthens. A mode of worſhip was eftablithed, the 
molt naked and moſt ſimple imaginable ; one that 


borrowed nothing from the ſenſes ; but repoled itſelt 
entirely on the contemplation of that divine eſience, 
which diſcovers ittelf to the underſtandit ng only, Not- 
withſtanding this, James endeavoured to infuſe a ſmall 
tincture of Cereniony into the nationa u worſhip, and to 
introduce ſuch nies as might, in ſome degree, occupy 
the mind, and pleale the ſenſes, without departing too 
tar from that mplicicy, by which the 1 eformation was 
diſtinguihed. The finer arts too, though ſtill rude 1 

tacie northern kingdoms, were employed to adorn the 
churches; and the king's chapel, in which an organ 
was erected, and ſome. pictures and ſtat: ues diplayed, 
was propoſed as a model to the reſt ot the nation. 
But muſic was grating to the prejudiced ears of the 
Scottih clergy : ſculpture and painting appeared in- 
ſtruments of idolatry ; the ſurplice was a rag of po- 
pery ; and every motion or geſture preſcribed by the 


liturgy, was a ſtep towards that {piritual Bal vylon, 
ſo much the object of their horror and averſion. 


Every thing was deemed impious, but their own 
comments on the Scriptures.. It will not be neceſſary 
to give a particular account of the ceremonies which the 
king was 10 intent to eſtabliſh. It tuffices here to re- 
mark, that the rites introduced by James regarded the 
kneeling at the ſacrament, private communion, private 
baptiſm, confirmation of children, and the obfervance 
of Chriſtmas and other feſtivals. The acts eſtabliſhing 
theſe ceremonies, were afterwards known by the name 
of the articles of Perth, from the place where they were 
ratified by the aſſembly * 

By the extravagant power uſurped by the ecclefia(- 
tics, and by the patient conduct of James, the church 
began to loſe ground, even before the king's acceſſion 
to the throne of England: but no ſooner had that even 
taken place, than he made che Scottiſh clergy ſenſible, 
that he was become the ſovereign of a great kingdom, 
which he governed with great authority. Though * 
merly he would have thought himſelf happy to ha 
made a fair partition wich them of the civil and ecc bs: 
ſjaſtical authority, he was now reſolved to exert a fu- 
preme jurildiction in church as well as ftate, and to put 
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* A conformity of diſcipline and worſhip between the 
churches of England and Scotland, which was James's aim, 
he never could h ope to eſtabliſh, but by firſt procuring an ac- 
knowledgement of his own authority in all ſpiritual cauſes ; and 
nothing could be more contrary to the practice as well as prin- 
ciples of the pretbyterian clergy. The eccleſiaſtical courts 
potletled the power of pronouncing excommunication;z and 
that ſentence, beſides the ſpiritual conſequences ſuppoſed to 
follow from it, was attended with immediate effects of the moſt 
important nature. The perſon excommunicated was ſhunned 
by every one as profane and impious; and his whole e{tate, 
during his life-time, and all his moveables, for ever, were for— 
feited to the crown. Nor were the previous ſteps, requilite 
before pronouncing this ſentence, formal or revular, in Pro- 
portion to the weight of it. Without accuſer, without ſum- 
mons, without trial, any eccleſiaſtical court, however inferior, 
ſometimes preteiided, in a ſummary manner, to denounce ex- 
communication, for any cauſe, and againſt any perſon, even 
though he lived not within the bounds of their Juriſdiction, 
And by this means, the whole tyranny of the inquiſition, 
though without its order, was Introduced into the kingdom, 
But the clergy were not content with the unlimited juriſdic n 
tion Which they exerciſed in eccleſiaſtical matters: they aſ- 
ſumed a cenſorial power over every part of adminiſtration; 
and, in all their ſermons, and even prayers, mingling politics 
with reli zion, my inculcated the moſt ſediticus and moſt tur- 
bulent principles, Black, miniſter of St. Andrew's, went fo 
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an end to their ſeditious practices, 
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An afſemb!, 


been ſummoned at Aberdeen in July 1604; b. 
account of his journey to London, he prog F recre: 
the year following. Some of the cler oy, cliſave bak t dulge 
eccleſiaſtical ſupre macy, = t at the tine firſ} wing! deco 
notwitlult. in ling his pro hi bition. He threw into 
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the force of law. #f{ad this Dil! 'p ed, his eccletatr 
cal authority would have been citabliſhed in its full ex. be 
tent. Some of the clergy proceted, ames dreadine | 


Clamour and oppolition dropped the and aff ted, 
that the e it prerogative of the Crown contained 
more power than was recognized Dy it. On the 10h 
of foty, 1 he called, at St. Andrew's, a eee of the 
biſhops and thirty-ſix of the molt eminent clergy. He 5 
there gerlargct his reſolution of exerting his p Feros gative, 
and of eſtabliſhing, by his own anthority, the few cere- 
monies which he had recommended to them. 
entreated him rather to ſummon a gc neral: aſſembly, a and 
to gain their aſſent. An aſſembly was accordingly ſum- 
noned to meet on the a5 of November en! oe 8 f. 
James obſerved, in his progrets through F.ngla ; = 
that a judaical obſervance of the Sunday chieny bY 
means of the puricans, was every day gaining ground 
throughout the Kingdom, Were, 
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far in a ſermoo preache d in 1396, as to Prot unce 
the devil's children; he gave the queen ot L. tac a 
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When ſummoned before the privy-counc il, he refuicd 1m; cr 
ſwer to a Civil court for any thing dehveted Iron che pulpit his 
even though the crime of which he was accule 5 be of bY * 4 
nature, The church adopted his caulc. Fhey ratled a ſedl- 
tion in Edinbur; 2h in Dec embe r 196. ing; during 
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was not without cos: ge, as well as dextcri yy that ne! 
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in the principal church of that capita, 11, 
poſſeſſed with a devil; and, that one Cov! 
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ſormer practice, debarred ſuch ſports and 
as heretofore they were known to have in- 
1loed. The king imagined, that the People were 

e foomy, and that it would be eaſy to infuſe 
_ minds 4 greater degree of cheerfulneſs. With 
N r he ied 4 proclamation to allow and encou— 
aas ſervice, all kinds of lawful games and 
nf. Nu by his authority, he endeavoured to 
eon o 2 practice which his ſubjects regarded 
ab utmoſt inſtance of profaneneis and impiety. 

dir Walter Raleigh, during his confinement (about 
thirteen years) wrote his Hiſtory of the World. From 
his long impriſonment the public hatred was turned into 
compaſſion 3 and to inc reaſe theſe favourable diſpoſi- 
tons, on which he built the hopes of recovering his 
lberty, he ſpread the report of a golden mine, which 
he had diſcovered in Guiana, and which was ſufficient, 
according to his repreſentation, not only o enrich all 
the adventurers, but to afford immenſe treaſures 0 the 
nation. The king, who gave little credit to theſe 
mighty promiſes, but thinking chat he had already un- 
derrone ſufficient puniſhment, releaſed him from the 
Tower ; and when his vaunts of the golden mine had 
"duced multitudes to engage with him, the king gave 
them permiſſion to try the adventure, and, at their de- 
fire, he conferred on Raleigh authority over his fellow- 
adventurers. Though ſtrongly ſolicited, he ſtill refuſed 
to grant him a pardon, which ſeemed a natural conſe- 
quence, when he was entruſted with power and com- 
mand. But James declared himſelf ſtill diffident of 
Ralrigh's intentions; and he meant, he ſaid, to relerve 
the former ſentence as a check upon his future beha- 
viour. Raleigh well knew, that it was far from the 
king's purpoſe to invade any of the Spaniſh lettlements : 
he therefore firmly denied that Spain had planted any 
colonies 9n that part of the coait where Ins mine lay. 
When Gondomar, the ambaſſador of that nation, 
armed at his preparations, carried complaints to the 
king, Raleigh ſhll proteſted the innocence of his inten- 
tions: and James aſſured Gondomar, that he durſt not 
form any hoſtile attempt, but ſhould pay with his head 
for ſo audacious an enterprize. The miniſter, however, 
concluding that twelve armed veſſels were not fitted out 
whout ſume purpoſe of invaſion, conveyed che intelli- 
gence to the court of Madrid, who immediately gave 
orders for arming and fortifying all their ſettle ments, 
particularly thoſe along the coaſt of Guiana, When the 
courage and avarice of the Spaniards and Portugueſe 
lad diſcovered ſo many new worlds, they were reſolved 
© he themſelves ſuperior to the barbarous heathens 
nom they invaded, not only in arts and arms, but alſo 
in tne juftice of the quarrel : they applied to Alex- 
ander VI. who then filled the papal chair; and he ge- 
teroully beſtowed on the Spaniards the whole weſtern, 
we on the Portugueſe the whole eaſtern parts of the 
globe. The more 1c rupulous proteſtants, who acknow- 
Kuo not the authority of the Roman pontitf, efta- 
Wed the firſt diſcovery as the foundation of their title; 
and it a pirate or ſca- adventurer of their nation had but 
nected a ſtick or ſtone on the coaſt, as a memorial of 
taking poſſeſſion, they concluded the whole conti- 
nent to belong to them, and thought themicives entitled 
o expel or exterminate, as uſurpers, the ancient poſ- 
Irs and inhabitants. It was in this manner that Sir 

ater Raleigh, about twenty-three years before, had 


contrary to 
recre ations 


acquire + * 1 \ 
quired to the crown of I'ngland a claim to the Cconti-- 


nent of Guiana, a region as large as the halt of Europe; 
ad though he had immediately left the coaſt, yet he 
OS that the Englith title to the whole remained 
"i ln 1 But it happened in the mean 
* ** : che Spaniards, not knowing, or not acknow- 
— er Imaginary claim; had taken poſſeſſion of A 
oh __ had formed a ſettlement on the river 

en had built a little rown called St. Thomas, 
Yoga = working ſome. mines of {mall value. To 

wing fn alcigh chrectly bent his courle ; and, re- 
e ks. miclt at the mouth of the river with five of 

r he ſent up the reſt to St. Thomas, 
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under the command of his ſon, and of captain Keymis, 


a perſon entirely devoted to him. The Spaniards, who 
had expected this invaſion, fired on the Engliſh at their 
landing, were repulſed, and purſued into the town, 
Young Raleigh, to encourage his men called out, 
That this was the true mine, and none but fools 
looked for any other ;” and advancing upon the Spa- 
niards, received a ſhot, of which he immediately ex- 
pired. This diſmayed not Keymis and the others: 
they carried on the attack; got poſſeſſion of the town, 
which they afterwards reduced to aſhes ; and found not 
in it any thing of value. Raleigh did not pretend, that 
he had himſelf {een the mine, which he had engaged fo 
many people to go in queſt of: it was Keymis, he ſaid, 
who had formerly difcovered it, and had brought him 
that lump of ore, which promiſed ſuch immenſe trea- 
tures. Yet Keymis, who owned that he was within 
tvo hours' march of the place, refuſed, on the moſt 
ablurd pretences, to take any effectual ſtep towards 
finding it; and he returned immediately to Raleigh, 
with the melancholy news of his ſon's death, and the 
ill ſucceſs of the enterprize. Senſible to reproach, and 
dreading puniſhment for his behaviour, Keymis in de- 
ſpair, retired into his cabin, and put an end to his own 
lite. The other adventurers now concluded, that they 
were deccived by Raleigh ; that he never had known of 
any ſuch mine as he pretended to go in ſearch of; that 
his intention had ever been to plunder St. Thomas 
and having encouraged his company by the {ſpoils of 
that place, ro have thence proceeded to the invaſion of 
the other Spaniſh ſettlements ; that he expected to re- 
pair his ruined fortunes by ſuch daring enterprizes; and 
that he truſted to the money he ſhould acquire, for 
making his peace with England ; or if that view failed 
him, that he purpoſed to retire into ſome other coun- 
try, where his riches would ſecure his retreat. The 
{mall acquiſitions by the ſack of St. Thomas, diſcou- 
raged Raleigh's companions from entering into theſe 
views ; though there were many circumſtances in the 
treaty and late tranſactions between the nations, which 
might invite them to engage in ſuch a piratical war 
againſt the Spaniards. Raleigh's compamons being 
diſappointed, thought it beſt to return immediately to 
England, and carry him along with them to anſwer for 
his conduct. It appears that he employed many arti- 
fices, firlt to engage them to attack the Spaniſh ſettle - 
ments, and, failing of that, to make his eſcape into 
France : but all theſe proving unſucceſsful, he was de- 
livered into the king's hands, and ſtrictly examined, as 
well as his fellow adventurers, before the privy-council, 
The council, upon enquiry, found no difficulty in pro- 
nouncing, that the former ſuſpicions, with regard to 
Raleigh's intentions, had been well grounded; that he 
had abuſed the king in the repreſentations which he had 
made of his projected adventure; that, contrary to his 
inſtructions, he had acted in an offenſive and hoſtile 
manner againſt his majeſty's allies; and that he had wil- 
fully burned and deſtroyed a town belonging to the 
king of Spain. He might have been tried, either by 
common law for this act of violence and piracy, or by 
martial law for breach of orders: but it was an elta- 
bliſhed principle among lawyers, that as he lay under 
an actual attainder for high trealon, he could not be 
brought to a new trial for any other crime. Jo ſatisty, 
therefore, the court of Spain, Which rated the loudeſt 
complaints againſt him, the king made uſe of that power 
which he had purpolely reſerved in his own hands, and 
ſigned the warrant for his execution upon tus former 
ſentence. Raleigh finding his fate inevitable, collected 
all his courage: and though he had formerly made ute 
of many mean artifices, ſuch as feigning madneſs, ſick- 


nels, and a variety of diſeaſes, in order to protract his 


examination and procure his eſcape, he now reſolved 
to act his part with bravery and reſolution. © It is a 
ſharp remedy, he ſaid, but a ſure one for all ils,” when 
he felt the edge of the axe by which he was to be be- 
headed. His harangue to the people was calm and 
eloquent; and he endeavoured to revenge himſelf, and 
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to load his enemies with the public hatred. With the 
utmoſt indifference, he laid his head upon the block, 
and received the fatal blow, on the 29th of October, 
1618. In his death there appeared the ſame great, but 
ill regulated mind, which, during his lite, had diſplayed 
itſelt in all his conduct and behaviour “. 

The court of Spain amulcd James with frivolous ne- 
gociations, with a view to procure his neutrality reſpect- 
ing the ſuccelſion of Cleves, which was diſputed be- 
tween the proteſtant and popiſh line: but the bait did 
not then take; and James, in conſequence of his alli- 
ance with the Dutch, and with Henry IV. of France, 
marched four thoutand men, in 1610, under the com- 
mand of Sir Edward Cecil, who joined theſe two 
powers, and put the marquis of Brandenburgh and the 
palatine of Newbourgh in poſſoeſſion of that duchy. 

Gondomar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador in England, was 
a man whole flattery was the more artful, becauſe co- 
vered with the appearance of frankneis and fincerity ; 
whoſe politics were the more dangerous, becauſe dil- 
ouvited under the maſk of mirth and pleaſantry. He 
now made offer of the ſecond daughter of Spain to 
prince Charles; and, that he might render the temp- 
tation irreſiſtible to the neceſſitous monarch, he gave 
hopes of an immenſe fortune, which would attend the 
princeſs. The court of Spain, though determined to 
contract no alliance with a heretic, entered into nego- 
ciations with James, which they arttully protracted ; 
and amidſt every diſappointment, they ſtill redoubled 
his hopes of ſucceſs. The trantactions in Germany, fo 
important to the Auſtrian greatnels, became every day 
4 new motive for this duplicity of conduct. 

On the death of the emperor Matthias in March, 
1619, Ferdinand of Aultria, his couſin and adopted 
lon, was proclaii ed King of Bohemia ; and in Auguſt 
following, Ferdinand V. elector palatine, and James his 
ſon-in-law, was elected king of Bohemia, His accept- 
ance of this high honour greatly offended James, and 
he endeavoured to perſuade Frederic to quit it. The 
news of theſe events no ſooner reached England, than 
the whole kingdom was on fire to engage in the quarrel, 
Scarcely was the ardour greater, with which all the ſtates 
of Kurope, in former ages, flew to reſcue the Holy 
Land from the dominion of infidels. The nation was, 
as yet, ſincerely attached to the blood of their monarchs, 
and they conlidered their connection with the palatine, 
who had married a daughter of England, as very cloſe 
and intimate. But James, beſides that his temper was 
too little enterprizing for ſuch valt undertakings, was 
reſtrained by another motive, which had a mighty in- 
fiuence over him: he refuſed to patronize the revolt of 
ſubjects againſt their ſovereign. From the very firſt 
he denied to his ſon- in- law the title of king of Bohemia: 
he forbade him to be prayed for in the churches under 
that appellation : and though he owned that he had no 
wile examined the pretenlions, privileges, and conſti- 
tution of the revolted ſtates, that he concluded ſubjects 
mult ever be in the wrong, when they ſtood in oppo- 
ſition to thoſe who had acquired or aſſumed that ma- 
jeſtic title f. 

Ferdinand levied a great force, under the command 
of the duke of Bavaria and the count of Bucquoy ; and 
advanced upon his enemy in Bohemia. In 1620, Spi- 
nola collected an army of thirty thouſand men in the 
Low Countries, When Edmonds, the king's reſident 


—— 
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* No meaſure of James's reign was attended with more 
public diflatisfaction than the puniſhment of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, To execute a ſentence which was originally fo hard, 
which had been fo long ſuſpended, (it was pafled againſt him 
in 1603;) and which ſeemed to have been tacitly pardoned, 
by conterring on him a new truſt and commiſſion, was deemed 
ai inſtance ot cruelty and injuſtice, To ſacrifice, to a con- 
cealed enemy of England, the life of the only man in the na- 
tion who had a high reputation for valour and military expe- 
rience, was regarded as mcanneſs and indifcretion : and the 
intimate connections which the king was now entering into 
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with Spain, being univerſally diſtaſteful, rendered this proof of 
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at Bruſſels, made remonſtrances to the ek 
Albert, he was anſwered, that the orders 10 355 
ment had been tranſmitted to Spmola from Pore 
and that he alone knew the ſecret deſtination of it 1 * 
nol again told the mimiſter, that his orders 3 
icaled ; but, if Edmonds would accompany him þ all 
march to Coblentz, he would there open "Ts n an 
give him full ſatisfaction. It was more eaſy t 1. K 
intentions, than to prevent their ſucceſs, Am 
one time, it was known in England that Frederic 35 
ing defeated in the great and deciſive battle of "lint 
nad fled with his family into Holland, and that 8 ith 
had invaded the palatinate, and, meeting with ng 5g 
ance, except from ſome princes of the union, and * 
one Engliſh regiment of two thouſand four Wie. 
men, commanded by the brave Sir Horace Vere, * 
in a lite time, reduced the greater part of that princi 
pality. Complaints againſt James's neutrality and * 
active diſpoſition now ran high. The happineſs and 
tranquillity of their own country became Giltaſtef tg prev 
the Engliſh, when they reflected on the grievances and grie! 
diſtreſſes of their proteſtant brethren in Germany, ny 
James made ute of ſeveral arguments to defend is 
pacific meaſures : but thele ſeem not to have been th. 
ſole motives which ſwayed him. He had entertained 
the notion, that, as his own juſtice and moderation had 
ſhewn out fo confpicuouſly throughout all theſe trantac- 
tions, the whole houſe of Auſtria, though not awed by 
the power of England, would willingly, trom mere re. 
ſpect to his virtue, ſubmit themſelvcs to fo equitable an 
arbitration. He flattered himſelf that after he had 
formed an intimate connection With the Spanich mo- 
narch, by means of his ſon's marriage, the reſtitution 
of the palatinate might be produced, from the motive 
alone of friendſhip and perſonal attachment. His un- 
warlike diſpoſition, increated by age, riveted him {ill 
faſter in his errors, and determined him to feck the re- 
ſtoration of his ſon-in-law, by remonitrances and en- 
treaties, by arguments, and embaſſies, rather than by 
blood and violence. And the ſame defects of courage 
which held him in awe ot forcign nations, made him 
likewiſe afraid of ſhocking the prejudices of his own 
ſubjects, and kept him from openly avowing the mea- 
ſures which he was determined to puriue. Or perhaps, 
he hoped to turn theſe prejudices to account ; and, by 
their means, engage his people to furnith him with ſup- 
plies, of which their exceſſive frugality had hitherto 
made them ſo ſparing and reſerved. He {irit tried the 
expedient of a benevolence or free-gift from individuais; 
pretending the urgency of the cale, which would nt 
admit of Iiſure for any other meaſure : but the jealouly 
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thele pretended benevolenccs as real EXLOrtions, con- 
trary to law, and dangerous to freedom, however ad. 
thorized by ancient precedent. A parliament was found 
to be the only reſource which could furniſh any lage 
lupplies, and writs were accordingly iſſucd tor 1unmmone 
ing that great council of the nation I. 7 

In this parliament, which met June 16, 1021, there 
appeared, at firſt, nothing but duty and ſabimiſſion on 
the part of the commons; and they ſcemed dcteraunes 
to ſacrifice every thing, in order to Maintain 4 8000 
correſpondence with their prince. They would allow 
no mention to be made of the new cuſtorns or impoli 
tions which had been ſo cageriy diſputed in the former 
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his complaiſance ſtill more inv idious and unpopular: 3 
+ "Thus, even in meaſures founded on truc pollics; 1 5 
iatermixed fo many Narrow prejudices, as diminiſhed — bs 
thority, and expoled him to the imputation Ul WCAkne1s Al 
crror. 
+ This parliament is remarkable for be! 
which were regular!) forined, though without 5 
denominations, the parties of court and Countl) 3 
which have ever ſince continued, and which while 4 * 
threaten the total difſolution of the government, «ts * 
cauſes of its peimanent life and vigour. 
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The impriſonment of the members of that 
by ſome, complained of; but, by 
n hea 

the authority of the F and A 5 N api o _e 
e that grievance was buried in obiivion: and being 
hou A chat the King had renutted ſeveral conſiderable 
G "to the palatine, the commons, without a negative, 
f 100 him two ſublidies. They after ward proceeded 
„ the examination ot grievances. Lhey found, that 
«nts had been granted to Sir Giles Mompeſſon and 
Ii Francis Michel, for licenſing inns and ale-houlcs ; 
" creit ſums of money had been exacted, under pre- 
text Of the le iICENCES 3. and that ſuch 1nn-keepers as pre- 
{med to continue tiicir bulinels, wichout! [arisfying the 
v bacity of the patente cs, had been levercly punithed by 
EnK im ronment, and vtxatious Proſecutions. I he 
ame pertens had allo procured a patent, which they 
ſared wich Sir Edward V hers, brother to Bucking- 
bam, for the ſole making of gold and f1iver tread and 
had obtained very extraordinary powers ior 
preventing any rivalſhip in theſe manufactures “. This 
gie rance appeared the greater when it was conſidered, 
wat the Ice which had been manufactured by the pa- 
tentees was univerialiy found to be acuiterated, and to 
be compoſed more of copper than of the precious me- 
tals, Theſe grievances the commons reprefented to 
the king : and they met With a very gracious and very 
ordial reception. He ſeemed even thanxful ior the 
information given him; and declared himſelf aſhamed, 
tut ſuch abuirs, unknowingly to him, had crept into 
bs adeniniftration. “ I affure you,” ſaid he, that 
bad 1 before heerd theſe things complained of, I would 
ave done the office of a juſt king, and out of parlia- 
ment nave puniſtied them, as ſeverely, and peradven- 
ture more, than you now intend to do.” A ſentence 
vas paſſed for the puniſhment of Michel and Mom- 
peſſon: t was executed on the former. The latter 
broke priton and eſcaped. Villiers was, at that tine, 
ſent purpoſely on a foreign employment; and ius guur 
being les enormous, or leſs apparent, than that of the 
others, he was the more eaſily protected by the credit 
of his brother Buckingham. Encouraged by this ſuc- 
ce, the commons carried their ſcrutiny into other 
abuſes of importance. The great ſeal was in the hands 
of the celevrated Bacon, created viſcount St. Alban's ; 
a man univerlaily admired tor the greatnets ot his genius, 
and beloved tor the courteoutnels and humanity of his 
behaviour, He was the great ornament of his age and 
nation; and nought was wanting to render him the or- 
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nament of human nature itſelt, but that itrength of 


mind which might check his intemperate deſire of pre- 
kerment, that could add nothing to his dignity, and 
might reſtrain his protuſc inclination to expence, that 
could be requiſite neither for his honour nor entertain- 
ment. IIis want of ceconomy, and his indulgence to 
Wants, had involved him in ncceffitics; and in order 


dengerous practice, had (till preſerved tie integrity of 


«edge, and had given juſt decrees againſt thoſe very 
Pons, from whom he had received the wages of ini- 
duty. Complaints at laſt reached the houſe of com- 
ons, and the members ſent up an impeachment againſt 
nn to the peers. The chancellor, conſcious of guilt, 
deprecated the vengeance of his judges, and endea- 
ces 
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wich ere ere armed with authority to ſearch for all goods, 
a the! Ka weak with their patent; and even to puniſh, 
vendors - ; mY and ditCrction, the makers, importers, and 
1) tach commodities. 3 

mY Grady lentence, dreadful to a man of nice ſenſi- 
alan. 8 he ſurvived five years; and, being releaſed in 
Ported any” the lower, his genius, yet unbroken, lup- 
n amidſt involved circumſtances and a depreſſed ſpi- 

zone out in literary productions, which have made 
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voured, by a general avowal, to eſcape the confuſion of 
a ſtricter enquiry, The lords infiited on a particular 
confeſſion of all his corruptions. He acknowledged 
twenty-eight articles; and was ſentenced to pay a fine 
ot forty thouſand pounds, to be impriſoned in the Tower 
during the king's pleaſure, to be for ever incapable of 
any ottice, place, or employment, and never again to 
lit in parliament, or come within the verge of the 
court F. 

The commons had entertained the idea, that they 
were the great patrons of the people, and that the redreſs 
of all grievances muſt proceed from them; and to this 
principle they were chiefly beholden. In the execution 
of this office, they now kept their ears open to com- 
plaints of every kind; and they carried their reſearches 
into many grievances, which, though of no great im- 
portance, could not be touched on, without ſenſibly 
affecting the king and his miniſters. The prerogative 
leemed every moment to be invaded ; the king's autho- 
rity, in every article, was diſputed; and Faines, who 
was willing to correct the abies of his power, would 
not ſubmit to have his power uſc}f queſtioned and denied. 
After the houſe had fitten near fix menths, and had 
brought no conſiderable buſineſs to a fuit « luſion, 
the King reſolved to interrupt their pr. ceedings'; and 
he ſent them word, that he was Jetermined, in a little 
time, to adjourn them til next winter. The commons 
made application to the lords, and deſited them to join 
in a petition for delaying the adjournment : which was 
refuted by the upper houſe, Ihe king regarded this 
project of a joint petition as an attempt to force him 
trom his meatures: ne thanked the peers, tor their re- 
fulai to concur in it, and told thei, that, if it were their 
defire, he would delay the adjournment, but would not 
10 tar comply with the requeſt of the lower houſe. And 
thus, in tlielc great national affaire, the fame pecviſh- 
nels, Winch, in tiv ate altercations, often raiſes a quar- 
rel froin the tmalicit beginnings, produced a mutual 
coldneſs and diigutt ber. cen the king aid the commons. 
During the reccis of parhament, the king uſed every 
meaſure th render himſelf popular with the nation, and 
to appeale the riſing ill humour of their repreſentatives. 
He had voluntarily offered the parliament to circum- 
ſcribe his own prerogative, and to abrogat® for the 
future his power of granting monopolies. He now re- 
called all the patents of that kind, and redreſſed every 
article of grievance, to the number of thircy-ſeven, 
which had ever been complained of in the houſe of 
commons. But he gained not the end which he pro- 
poled. The diſguſt, which had appeared at parting, 
could not ſo ſuddenly be difpelied, He had likewite 
been fo imprudent as to commit to priſon Sir Edwin 
Sandys, without any known cauſe, beſides his activity 
and vigour in diſcharging his duty as a member of par- 
hament. And, above all, the tranſactions in Germany 
were ſufficient, when joined to the king's cautions, ne- 
gociations, and delays, to inflame that jealouſy of ho- 
nour and religion which prevailed throughout the nation. 
This ſummer, the ban of the empire had been pub- 
liſhed againſt che elector palatine ; and the execution of 
The upper 
palatinate was, in a little time, conquered by that prince; 
and meafures were taking in the empire for beſtowing 
on him the electoral dignity, of which the palatine was 
deſpoiled. Frederic now lived with his numerous 
family, in poverty and diſtreſs, either in Holland, or at 
Sedan, with his uncle the duke of Bowllon. And 


In conſideration of his great merit, the king remitted his fine, 
as well as all the other parts of his ſentence, conferred on him 
a large penſion of one thouſand eight hundred pounds a-year, 
and employed every expedient to alleviate the weight of his age 
and misfortunes. And that great philoſopher, at laſt, acknow- 
ledged with regret, that he had too long neglected the true 
ambition of a fine genius; and by plunging into buſineſs and 
affairs, which required much leſs capacity, but greater firm- 
neſs of mind, than the purſuits of learning, had expoſed him- 
telf to ſuch grievous calamitics. | 
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throughout all the new conqueſts, in both the palatinates, 
as well as in Bohemia, Auſtria, and Luſatia, the pro- 
greſs of the Auſtrian arms was attended with rigours 
and ſeverities, exerciſed againſt the profeſſors of the 
reformed religion. The zeal of the commons imme- 
diately moved them, upon their aſſembling, Novem- 
ber 14, to take all theſe tranſactions into conſideration. 
They framed a remonſtrance, which they intended to 
carry to the king, They repreſented, that the enor- 
mous growth of the Auſtrian power threatened the li- 
berties of Europe; that the progreſs of the catholic 
religion in England bred the moſt melancholy appre- 
henſions, leſt it ſhould again acquire an aſcendant in 
the kingdom ; that the indulgence of his majeſty, to- 
wards the profeſſors of that religion had encouraged 
their inſolence and temerity; that the uncontrolled con- 
queſts, made by the Auſtrian family in Germany, raiſed 
mighty expectations in the Engliſh papiſts ; but above 
all, that the proſpect of the Spaniſh match elevated 
them ſo far as to hope for an entire toleration, 1t not 
the final re- eſtabliſnment of their religion. The com- 
mons, therefore, entreated his majeſty, that he would 
immediately undertake the defence of the palatine, and 
maintain it by force of arms; that he would turn his 
ſword againſt Spain, whole armies and treaſures were the 
chief ſupport of the catholic intereſt in Europe; that he 
would enter into no negociation for the marriage of his ſon 
but with a proteſtant princeſs ; that the children of popiſh 
recuſants ſhould be taken from their parents, and be 
committed to the care of proteſtant teachers and ſchool- 
maſters; and that the fines and confiſcations, to which 
the catholics were by law amenable, ſhould be levied 
wich the utmoſt ſeverity. By this bold ſtep the com- 
mons attacked at once all the king's favourite maxims 
ef government; his cautions and pacific meaſures, his 
lenity towards the Romuth religion, and his atrach- 
ment to the Spanith alliance, from which he promiſed 
himſelf ſuch mighty advantages. But what moit diſguſt- 
ed him was, their ſeeming invaſion of his prerogative, 
and their pretending, under colour of advice, to direct 
his conduct in ſuch points as had ever been acknow— 
edged to belong ſolcly to the management and direc- 
tion of the ſovercign. He was, at that time, abſent 
ar Newmarket ; but upon hearing of the intended re- 
monſtrancc of the commons, he wrote a letter to the 
ſpeaker, in which he ſharply rebuked the houic for 
openly debating upon matrers far above their reach 
and capacity, and he ſtrictly forbade them to meddle 
with any thing that regarded his government, or deep 
matters of ftate, and eſpecially not to touch on his ſon's 
marriage with the daughter of Spain, nor to attack 
the honour of that king, or any other of his triends 
and confederates. In order to intimidate them, he 
11cutioned the impriſonment of Sir Edwin Sandys; and 
and told tem that he intended thenceforward to chaſ- 
tile any man, Whole infolent behaviour there ſhould mi- 
miter occaſion of offence. This violent letter inflamed 
rather than territicd the connnons; and in a new re- 
monſirance they mitted on their ſormer remonſtrance 
and advice ; and maintained that they were entitled to 
unterpole with their counſel in all matters of govern- 
nent; that, to poltels entire freedom of ſpeech, in 
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his proteſtation is 1o remarkable, that it may not be im- 
proper to give it in its own words. “ "Phe commons now 
allembled in parliament, being juſtly occalioned thereunto, 
concerning ſundry liberties, franchiſes, and privileges of par- 
liament, among others here mentioned, do make this proteſta— 
tion following: That the liberties, franchiſes, and juriſdictions 
of parliament are the ancient and undoubted birth-right and 
inheritance of the ſubjects of England ; and that the urgent 
and arduous affairs concerning the king, ſtate, and defence of 
the realm, and of the church of England ; and the mainte- 
nance and making of laws, and redreſs of milchiefs and griey- 
21005, which daily happen within this realm, arc proper ſub- 
gets and matter of council and debate in parliament ; and that 

the handling and proceeding of thoſe buſineſſes, every 
1.012641 os the aoufe of parliament hath, and of right ought 
o hc liecdum of ſpeech to propound, treat, reafon, and 
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well as of the matter which it contained. 


[ and Sir Robert Philips, were committes to £1 


their debates on public buſineſs, was their net 
undoubted right, and an inheritance tranſmitted ci. 0 
from their anceſtors ; and that, if any membe * 
this liberty, it belonged to the houſe alone 8d 
witneſſes of his offence, to inflict a prop 
him. So vigorous an anſwer was nowiſe e 
to appeaſe the king. It is ſaid, when the ar 1 (eg 
the committee who were to preſent it was Ha. 
him, he ordered two chairs to be brought 
there were ſo many kings a- coming. His anſwer w 
prompt and ſharp. He told the houſe, that "apts pr 
ſtrance was more like a denunciation of war than ny 
dreſs of dutiful ſubjects : that their pretenſion =, ru 
quire into all ſtate affairs, without exception, was 5 
a plenipotence as none of their anceſtors had ever wag 
tended to; that public tranſactions depended on a kg 
plication of views and intelligence with which they — 
entirely unacquainted; that they could not better ber 
their wiſdom, as well as duty, than by kee | 
their proper ſphere ; he concluded with theſe memor. 
ble words: © And though we cannot allow of 1 
ſtyle, in mentioning your ancient and undoubted ink 
and inheritance, but would rather have withed that t 
had ſaid, that your privileges were derived from the 
grace and permiſſion of our anceſtors and us, (for 2 
moſt of them grew from precedents) which e 
ther a toleration than inheritance; yet we are eat 
to give our royal aſſurance, that as long as mw con- 
tain yourſelves within the limits of your duty, we wit 
be as careful to maintain and preſerve your lawful liber. 
ties and privileges as ever any of our predccefſy 
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vis 
were, nay, as to preſerve our own. royal Preroge- 
tive.“ : : 

This pretenſion of the king's cave great alarm to 
the houſe of commons. They ſaw their title to every 
privilege, if not plainly denied, yet conſidered at leaf 
as precarious. It might be forfeited by abuſe, and 
they had already abuſed it. They thought proper, 


therefore, on the 16th of December, to oppoſe preten- 
ſion to pretenſion. They framed a protcitation, in 


which they reprated all ther tormer « tor treedom 
of ſpcech, and an unbounded authority to interpoſc with 
their advice and counſcl. And they aſſerted, © Tha 
the liberties, franchiſes, privileges, and juriklictions of 
parliament, are the ancient and undoubted b:irih-rigat 
and inheritance of the ſubjects of England *,* On 
account of theſe encreaſing heats the king hurried to 
town. He ſent immediately for the journals of the 
commons; and, with his own hand, betorc the council, 
he tore out this proteſtation ; and ordered his realons t 
be inſerted in the council-book. He was couviy dil 
pleaſed, he ſaid, with the proteſtation of the love! 
houſe, on account of the manner of framing it, 4s 
It was it- 
multuouſly voted at a late hour, and in a thin how. 
and it was expreſſed in ſuch gencral and amv1iguom 
terms, as might ſerve for a foundation to tne Mou 
enormous claims, and to the moſt unwarrantable var 
pations upon his prerogative. The King, 67acms 0 
meeting of the houſe, prorogued the Parhamert, and 
ſoon atter diſ"ived it by proclamation ; in WICH IC 0 
made an apology to the public for his Convuer Tx 
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bring to concluſion the ſame ; and that the commons ! 
lament have like liberty and freedom to tre:t oi tele matte 
in ſuch order as in their judgment ſhall ſeem ſitte 7 AR. 
every member of the ſaid houſe hath like freeom Rob # 
impeachment, impriſonment, and molcltation (other tna 
cenſure of the houſe itſelf) for, or Concerni'ty 
reaſoning, or declaring of any matter or matters Wee 
parliament or parliament-buſineſ.. And that * 8 
ſaid members be complained of and qus Wioncd oy 1 80 * 
done or faid in parliament, the fame is to be [yew bled i 
king by the advice and affent of all the Sunn wee i 
parliament, before the king give credence 10 917 „enn 6 
mation.” Franklin, p. 65. Ruſhworth, vol. I. p- 59' * 


p. 747. Coke, p. 77. 
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© icourſing of ſtate affairs. Such proclamations, 
1 CALL od "_- is = * — 
— | any eficct, ſerved rather to inflame the cu- 
of the public: and, in every company or ſoci- 
oliv i 118 ' 4 5 = * a — . 
Ile lre tranſactions became the ſubject of argu- 
1 he 426 1 „„ 
n and debate. Amidit the ditputes occaſtoned by 
arbitrary method of proceeding, the wiſe 
2 fa » 1 N 1 2 4 * 1992 & 76 — 713 
„ moderate in the nation endeavoured to preſerve, 
oo a poſſible, an equitable neutrality between 
be Oppolite more they reflected 
1 f = 1. 3 
the courſe Of public affairs, the greater difficulty 
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In 1022 James entertained the idea of wre LINE the 


Palatinate from the hands of the emperor and the duke 


of Bararia; but while any difference between him and 
the commons ſubſiſted it was impoſſible for him to go 
to war. The king's negoct LIONS had they been ma- 
nigcd with ever 0 great dexterity, muſt now Carry [cis 
weicht wich them; and it was eaſy to elude all his 
zn fications. When lord Digby, his ambaſſador to the 
emperor, had defircd a ceſſation of hoſtilities, he was 
hl to the duke of Bavaria, who commanded the 
fin armies. The duke of Bavaria told him, that it 
as ' rarely ſuperfluous to form any treaty for that pur- 
pole. © Hoſtilitics are already cealed, ſaid he; and ! 
whe not but I ſhall be able to prevent their revival by 
firm poſſeſſion of the Palatinate, till a final 
zerccment ſhall be concluded between the contending 
parties. Notwithſtanding this iniult, ] ames endeavour- 
e to reſume with the emperor a treaty of accommo— 
dation ; and he opened the negotiation at Bruſſels, un- 
der the mediation of archduke Albert; and after his 
deach, which happened about this time, under that of 
the infanta : When the conferences. were entered upon, 
i was found that the powers of thele princes to deter- 
mine in the controverly were not ſufficient or latisfactory. 
Schwartzenbourg, the Imperial miniſter, was expected 
x London; and it was hoped that he would bring more 
ample authority: his commiſſion referred entirely to 
the negotiation at Bruſſels, It was not difficult for the 
ing 0 perceive, that his applications were neglected 
the emperor ; but as he had no choice of any other 
xpedient, and it ſeemed the intereſt of his fon-1n-law 
) Keep alive his pretenſions, he was ſtill content to 
How Ferdinand through all his ſhifts and evaſions. 
Nor was he entirely diſcouraged, even when the Im- 
perial diet at Ratiſhon, by the influence or rather au- 
thority of the emperor; though contrary to the proteſta- 
unn of Saxony, and of all the proteſtant princes and 
ciucs, had transferred the electoral dignity from the pa- 
tine to the duke of Bavaria. Meanwhile the efforts 
made by Frederic, for the recovery of his dominions, 
vere vigorous. Three armies were levied in Germany 
by his authority, under three commanders, duke Chrit- 
dan of Brunſwick, the prince of Baden-Dorulach, and 
count Mansfeldt. The two former generals were de- 
feated by count Tilly and the Imperialiſts: the third, 
tough much inferior in force than his enemies, ſtill 
maintained the war; but with no equal ſupply of mo- 
ey elther from the palatine or the king of England. 
© was chiefly by pillage and free quarters 1n the Pala- 
ate, that he ſubſiſted his army. As the Auſtrians 
were regularly paid, they were kept in molt exact diſ- 
Cpline ; and James juſtly became apprehenſive, leſt ſo 
equal a conteſt, beſides ravaging the palatine's here- 
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75 and Mallory, to other priſons. As a lighter puniſhment, 
u Dudley Digges, Sir Thomas Crew, Sir Nathaniel Rich, 
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joined in commiſſion with others, were 
order to execute ſome buſineſs. Sir John 
powerful man in the houſe of commons, and a zea- 
Opponent of the court, was made comproller of the houſe- 


N counſellor, and foon after à baren. This event. 
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the people's affections from their ancient ſovereign, by 
whom they were plundered, and in an attachment to 
their new maſters, by whom they were protected. He 
perluaded therefore his ſon-in-law to ditarm, under co- 
Jour of duty and ſubmiſſion to the emperor : and ac- 
cordingly, Mansfcldt was diſmiſſed from the palatine's 
ſervice, and that famous general withdrew his army 
into the Low Countries, and there received a commiſ- 
ſton from the ſtates of the United Provinces. 

It was not from his negociations with the emperor or 
the duke of Bavaria, that James expected any ſucceſs 
in his project of reſtoring the palatine : his eyes were 
entirely turned towards Spain; and if he could effec 
his lon's marriage with the Infanta, he doubted not but 
that, after ſo intimate a conjunction, this other point 
could caſily be obtained. After five years negociation 
James found chat he had advanced no farther than at the 


for the marriage of the Infanta with a proteſtant prince; 
and the king of Spain, hav! 


„ having undertaizen to procure 
that diſpenlation, had thereby acquired the means of re- 
tarding at plraſure, or of forwarding the marriage. In 
order to remove all obſtacles, James diſpatched Digby, 
{on after created carl of Brito}, as his 
Philip IV. who had lately fuccecded 
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ambaſſador to 


luis lathier in the 
crown of Spain. IIe ſecretly employed Gage as his 
agent at Rome; and finding that tlie difference of re- 
ligion was the principal, if not the {le difficulty, which 
retarded the marriage, he reſolved to ſotten that objec- 
tion as much as poſſible. He iſſued public orders for 
diſcharging all popiſh recuſants who were impriſoned, 
For this ſtep, ſo oppoſite to the rigid ſpirit of his ſub- 
jects, he took care to apologize; and he even endea- 
voured to aicribe it to his great zeal for the reformed 
religion. He had been making applications, he faid, to 
all forcign princes for ſome indulgence to the diſtreſſed 
proteſtants ; and he was ll anſwered by objections de- 
rived from the ſeverity of the Engliſh laws againſt ca- 
tholics. Not only the religious puritans murmured at 
this tolerating meaſure of the king ; but the lovers of 
civil liberty were alarmed at ſo important an exertion of 
prerogative. By James's conceſſion in favour of the 
catholics, he attain?d his end. The fame religious 
motives which had hitherto rendered the court of 
Madrid inſincere in all the ſteps taken with regard to 
the marriage, were now the chief cauſe of promoting it. 
By its means, it was there hoped the Englith catholics 
would for the future enjoy eaſe and indulgence ; and the 
Infanta would be the happy inſtrument of procuring to 


the church ſome tranquillity, aiter the many ſevere per- 


ſecutions which it had hitherto undtrgone. All mea- 
ſures being agreed on between the partics, nought was 
wanting but the diſpenſation from Rome, which might 
be conſidered as a mere formality, The king, juſtified 
by ſucceſs, now exulted in his pacific counſels, and 
boaſted of his ſuperior ſagacity and penetration; when 
all theſe fattering proſpects were blaſted by the temerity 
of a man, whom he had fondly exalted from a private 
condition, to be the bane of himſelf, of his family, and 
of his people. 

The duke of Buckingham, ſince the fall of Somerſet 
had governed with an uncontrolled ſway, both his court 
and his nation. Among thole who had experienced the 
arrogance of this overgrown favourite, the prince of 
Wales himſelf had not been entirely ſpared ; and a great 
coldneſs, if not an enmity, had, for that reaſon, taken 
place between them. Buckingham, delirous of an op- 
portunity, which might connect him with the prince, 
and overcome his averſion, and at the fame ume envi- 
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is memorable; as being the firſt inſtance, perhaps, in the 
whole hiſtory of England, of any king's advancing a man on 
account of parliamentary intereſt, and of oppoſition to his 
meaſures. However irregular this practice, it will be regard- 
ed by political reaſoners, as one of the molt carly and intallible 
ſymptoms of a regular eſtabliſhed liberty. 
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ous of the great credit acquired by Briſtol in the Spanith 
- negoctation, bethought himſelf of an expedient, by 
which he might at once gratify both theſe inclinations. 
He repreſented to Charles in 1623, that perſons of his 
exalted ſtation were peculiarly unfortunate in their mar- 
riage; and commonly received into their arms a bride, 
unknown to them, and to whom they were unknown; 
not endeared by ſympathy, not obliged by ſervice ; 
wooed by treaties alone, by negociations, by political 
intereſt : that however accompliſhed the Infanta, ſhe 
muſt {till conſider herſelf as a melancholy victim of ſtate, 
and could not but think with averſion of that day, when 
ſhe was to enter the bed of a ſtranger; and, paſſing into 
a foreign country and a new family, bid adicu for ever 
to her father's houſe and to her native land: that it was 
in the prince's power to ſoften all theſe rigours, and lay 
ſuch an obligation on her, as would attach the moſt in- 
different temper, as would warm the coldeſt affection: 
that his journey to Madrid would be an unexpected gal- 
lantry, which would equal all the fictions of the Spaniſh 
romance, and ſuiting the amorous and enterprizing cha- 
racter of that nation, muſt immediately introduce him 
to the princeſs under the agreeable character of a de- 
voted lover and daring adventurer: that the negocia- 
tions with regard to the palatinate, which had hitherto 
languiſhed in the hands of miniſters, would quickly be 
terminated by ſo illuſtrious an agent, ſeconded by the 
mediation and entreaties of the grateful Infanta: that 
Spaniſh generoſity, moved by that unexampled truſt 
and confidence, would make conceſſions beyond what 
could be expected from political views and conſidera- 
tions: and that he would quickly return to the king 
with the glory of having re-eſtabliſhed the unhappy pa- 
latine, by the ſame enterprize which procured him the 
affections and the perſon of the Spaniſh princeſs. The 
mind of the young prince, replete with candour, was 
infamed by theſe generous and romantic ideas, ſuggeſted 
by Buckingham. He agreed to make application to 
the king for his approbation. They choſe the moment 
of his kindeſt and moſt jovial humour; and more by 
the earneſtneſs which they expreſſed, than by the force 
of their reaſons, they obtained a haſty and unguarded 
conſent to their undertaking. And having engaged his 
promiſe to keep their purpoſe ſecret, they left him, in 
order to make preparations for the journey. No ſooner 
was the king alone, than his temper ſuggeſted very dit— 
ferent views of the matter, and repreſented every diffi- 
culty and danger which could occur. He reflected, 
that, however the world might pardon this ſally of youth 
in the prince, they would never forgive himiclt, who, 
at his years, and after his experience, could entruſt his 
only ſon, the heir of his crown, the prop of his age, to 
the diſcretion of foreigners, without ſo much as pro- 
viding the frail ſecurity of a ſafe conduct in his favour : 
that i the Spaniſh monarch were ſincere in his profei- 
ſions, a few months muſt finiſh the treaty of marriage, 
and bring the Infanta into England; if he were not ſin- 
ere, the folly was full more egregious of committing 
the prince into Ins hands: that Philip when poſſeſſed of 
lo invaluable a pledge, might well riſe in his demands, 
and impoſe harder conditions of treaty : and that the 
emerity of the enterprize was ſo apparent, that the 
event, how proiperous foever, could not juſtify it; and 
if dliſaſtrous, it would render himſelf infamous to his 
people, and ridiculous to all poſterity. Tormented 
with theſe reflections, as ſoon as the prince and Buck- 
igham returned for all their diſpatches, he informed 
chem of all the reaſons which had determined him to 
change his reſolution ; and he begged them to deſiſt 
from io fooliſh an adventure, The prince received the 
diſappointment with ſorrowful ſubmiſſion and ſilent tears: 
Buckingham preſumed to ſpeak in an imperious tone, 
which he had ever experienced to be prevalent over his 
too ealy maſter. He told the king, that nobody for 
the future would believe any thing he ſaid, when he re- 
trafted 19 ſoon the promile ſo ſolemnly given; that he 
plainly diſcerned this change of reſolution to proceed 
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tions of a correſpondent confidence and fricadl 


from another breach of his word, in commu... 
the matter to ſome raſcal, who had furniſhed bine 
thoſe pitiful reaſons which he had alledged Felge 
doubted not but he ſhould hereafter know who b 5 
ſellor had been; and that if he receded from args : 
promiſed, it would be ſuch a difobligation to the ut de 2 
Who had now ſet his heart upon the journey L ws, _—_ 
majeſty's approbation, that he could never Mn il 
nor forgive any man who had been the cauſe 1 Th" 
king with great earneftnels made his apology, by Wi 
ing that he had communicated the matter to any Ws.” 
finding himſelf affailed, as well by the boiſterous im < 
tunities of Buckingham, as by the warm entre 15 The 
lon, whole apphcations had hitherto, on other ee 
ſions, been always dutiful, never carneſt he ha 5 
the weaknets to aflent to their propoſed . e 
was agreed that Sir Francis Cottington a 


without 


hours: 
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; : one, WE Prince's 
lecretary, and Endymion Porter, gentleman of ki. j.. Ont, 
chamber, ſhould accompany them ; and rhe "Torah A val 
being at that time in the ante- chamber, he was inn carried 
diately called in by the king's orders. James told Cor. was me 
tington, that he had always been an honeſt mar wy acquire 
therefore he was now to truſt him in an affair of 1, their P 
higheſt importance, which he was not, Upon his life, to to del 
dilcloſe to any man whatever. Cottington,” added upon t. 
he, © here is baby Charles and Stenny,” (theſe ridicy- _— 
lous appellations he uſually gave to the prince and erer, 
Buckingham,) „ who have a great mind to go poſt into ſme I 
Spain, and fetch home the Infanta : they will have bur ccſſary 
two more in their company, and have choſen you for might 
one. What think you of the journey?“ Sir Francis, ic, £9 
who was a prudent man, and had reſided ſome years in exercll 
Spain as the king's agent, was ſtruck with all the ob- houſac 
vious objections to ſuch an enterprize, and ſerupled not except 
ro declare them. The king threw himfel{ upon his bed, IK 
and cried, © I told you this before;” and fell into a new 
paſſion and new lamentations, complaining that he was 
undone, and ſhould loſe baby Charles, The prince 
ſhewed by his countenance, that he was extremely di- 
ſatisfied with Cottington's diſcourſe ; but Buckingham 
broke into an open paſſion againſt him. The king, he 
told him, aſked him only of the journey, and of the 
manner of travelling ; particulars of which he might be 
a competent judge, having gone the road fo often by 
poſt; but that he, without being called to it, had the 
preſumption to give his advice upon matters of ſtate 
and againſt his maſter, which he would repent as long 
as he lived. A thouſand other reproachies he added, 
which put the poor king into a new agony in behalf of 
a ſervant, who, he forelaw, would ſuffer for anfwerirg 
him honeſtly. Upon which he taid, with fonte ew & ti 
tion, «© Nay, by God, Stenny, you are much to blame | 
tor uſing him ſo : he anſwered me directly to the quet- 
tion which I aſked him, and very honeſtly and witely; 
and yet, you know, he ſaid, no more than I told you 
before he was called in. However, after all this pal 
ſion on both ſides, James renewed his conſent ; and 
proper directions were given for the journey. Nor Was 
he now at any loſs to diſcover, that the whole intrigue 
was originally contrived by Buckingham, as well as 
purſued violently by his ſpirit and impetuoſity “. 

Prince Charles and Buckingham, with their two at- "2 
tendants, and Sir Richard Graham, maller of horie to TU 
Buckingham, paſſed diſguiſed and undiſcovered through 
France; and ventured into a court- ball at Paris, whete 
Charles ſaw the princeſs Henrietta, whom he afterward 
eſpouſed, and who was at that time in te bloom of 
youth and beauty. On the 7th of March, eleven of 
aſter they left London, they arrived at Madrid; * 
ſurprized every body by a ſtep ſo unufual among great 
princes. The Spaniſh monarch immecliatcly ou 
Charles a viſit, exprefled the utmolt gratitude for the 
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the moſt ſtudious civilities he ſhewed the ropes s 
he bore to his royal gueſt. He gave lim a golden 
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ent ay introduction, have acceſs to him at all 
a he took the left hand of him on every occaſion, 
me "the apartments aſſigned to Charles; for there, 
r g's prince was at home: Charles was introduced 
e palace with the ſame pomp and ceremony 
, „ends the kings of Spain on their coronation: the 
received public orders to obey him as the King 
(Ae: Olivarez too, though a grandee of Spain, who 
a. right of being covered before his own king, 
g not put on his hat in the prince's preſence: all 
* xrifons of Spain Were thrown pen, and all the pri- 
gers teccivecl OEM freedom, as 11 the event, the moſt 
6 nourable and moſt fortunate, had happened to the 
„ irchy: and every ſumptuary law with regard to 
„rel was ſuſpended during Charles's reſidence in 
"Hy The Infanta, however, was only ſhewn 0 her 
beet in public; the Spantſh ideas of decency being ſo 
0+, as not to allow ot any farther intercourle, till the 
rival of the diſpenſation. The point of honour was 
carried fo far by that generous people, that no attempt 
was made, on account of the a vantage which they hacl 
acquired, of impoſing any harder conditions Of treaty : 
their pious zeal only prompted them, on ONE occaſion, 
to dehre more conceſſions in the religious articles . bur, 
unon the oppoſition of Briſtol, accompanied with ſome 
eenrozches, they immediately deſiſted. The pope, how- 
exer, hearing of the prince's arrival in Madrid, tacked 
{me new clauſes to the diſpenſation; and it became ne- 
offiry to tranſinit the articles to London, that the king 
might ratify them. This treaty, Which was made pub- 
lie, conf ted of ſeveral articles, chiefly regarding the 
exerciſe of the cacholic religion by the Infanta and her 
kouſiold, Nothing could reaſonably be found fault with 
excent one article, in which the king promiſed, that the 
children ſhould be educated by the princeſs, till ten 
years of agr. This condition could not be inſiſted on, 
but with a view of ſeaſoning their min.'s with catholic 
principles. Beſides the public treaty, there were ſepa- 


rae articles, privately ſworn to by the king, in which 
ke promiſed to f:hpend the penal laws enacted againſt 
catiolics, to procure a repeal of them in parliament, 
ad to grant a toleration for the exerciſe of the catholic 
£12100 in private houſes. IMeanwile Gregory XV. 
$0 granted the diſpentation died, and Urban VIII. 
v Choen in his place. Upon this event, the nuncio 
ried to deliver the diſpenſation, till it ſhould be re- 
newed by Urban; and that crafty pontiff delayed ſending 
ancw Miienfation, in hopes that, during the princa's 
rlidence in Spain, ſome expedient might be fallen upon 
Vetfcct his converiion. The king of England, as well 
b the prince, became impatient. On the firſt hint, 
Cunles obtained permiſſion to return; and Philip graced 
5 departure with all the circumſtances of civility .and 
repett, which had attended his reception. He even 
erected a pillar on the ſpot where they took leave of 
tach other, as a monument of mutual friendſhip; and 
Ge Prince, having worn to the obſervance of all the 
deges, entered on his journey, and embarked on board 
de hagliſn fleet at St. Andero *. 
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to employ all his credit in order to prevent the mar- 
riage ; and, when the prince left Madrid, he was firmly 
determined, notwithſtanding all his proſeſſions, to break 
off the treaty with Spain. It is not likely that Buck- 
ingham prevailed fo eaſy with James to abandon a pro- 


ject; which, during ſo many years, had been the object 


of all his wiſhes, and which he had now unexpectedly 
conducted to a happy period. A rupture with Spain, 
the loſs of two millions, were proſpects little agreeable 
to this pacific and indigent mon=rch : hut finding his 
only ion bent againſt a match, which had always been 
oppoled by his people and his parliament, he yielded to 
the difficulties which he had not courage or ſtreugth of 
mind ſufficient to overcome. The prince, theretore, 
and Buckingham, on their arrival at London, aſſumed 
entirely the direction of the negociation; and it was 
their buſinels to ſeek for pretences by which they could 
give a colour to their intended breach of treaty. Yhough 
the reſtitution of the Palatinate had ever been confidered 
by James as a natural or neceffary confequence of the 
Spaniſh alliance, he had always forbidden his miniſters 
to inſiſt on it as a preliminary article to the concluſion 
of the marriage treaty. He conſidered that this princi- 
pality was now in the hands of the emperor and the duke 
of Bavaria; and that it was no longer in the king of 
Spain's power, by a ſingle ſtroke of his pen, to rettore 
it to its ancient maſter, "The ſtrict alliance of Spain 
with theſe princes would engage Philip, he thought, to 
ſoften fo diſagrecable a demand by every art of negocia- 
tion; and many articles muſt of neceſſity be adjuſted, 
before ſuch an important point could be effected. It 
was {ufficient, in James's opinion, if the ſincerity of the 
Spaniſh court could, for the preſent, be aſcertained ; 
and, dreading farther delays of the marriage, ſo long 
wiſhed for, he was reſolved to trutt the Palatinate's full 
reſtoration to the event of future counſels and delibera- 
tions. This whole ſyſtem of negociation Buckingham 
now reverſed; and he overturned every ſuppoſition up- 
on which the treaty had hitherto been conducted. After 
many fruitleſs artifices were employed to delay 2r pre- 
vent the eipoulals, Briſtol received poſitive orders not 


to deliver the proxy, which had been left in his hands, 


or to finiſh the marriage, till ſecurity were given for the 
ſull reſtitution of the Palatinate; having been made ac- 
quainted with the diſguſt received by Buckingham. 
Determined, however, to throw the blame of the rupture 
entirely on the Englſh, Plulip delivered into Briftol's 
hand a written promiſe, by which ne bound nimitlf to 
procure the reſtoration of the Paiatinate, citner by per- 
ſualion, or by every poſſible means; and wien he 
found that this conceſſion gave no ſatistaction, ie or- 
dered the Infanta to lay aſide the tide f princets of 
Wales, which the bore after the arrival of the difp-nia- 
tion from Rome, and to drop the ſtudy of. the Ungliſh 
language. And thinking that tuch rath counſels, as 
now governed the court of England, weul not itop at 
the breach of the marriage treaty, he ordered prepara. 
tions for war immediately to be made throughout all his 
dominions. Thus James, having, by means inexpli- 
cable from the ordinary rules of politics, conducted to 
near an honourable peroid, the marriage of his fon, and 
the reſtoration of his ſon-in-law, failed at laſt of his pur- 
poſe, by means equally unaccountable. But, though 
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every one, who was ambitious of paying court to the Spaniſh, 
became deſirous of ſhewing a contempt for the Engliſh favou- 
rite, The duke of Buckingham told Olivarez, that his own 
attachment to the Spaniſh nation and to the king of Spain was 
extreme; that he would contribute to every meaſure which 
could cement the friendſhip between England and them; and 
that his peculiar ambition would be to tacilitate the prince's 
marriage with the Infanta. But, he added, with a lncerity 
equally inſolent and indiſcrcet, uh regard to you, Sir, in 
particular, you mutt not conſider me as your friend, but muſt 
ever expect from me all poſſible enmity and oppofition.“ The 
Conde duke replied, with a becoming dignity, that he very 
willingly accepted of what was prottercd him and on tnele 
terms the favourites parted; 


the 
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the expedients already uſed by Buckingham were ſuffi- 
ciently inglorious both for himſelf and for the nation; 
it was neceſſary for him ere he could fully effect his 
purpoſe, to employ artifices ſtill more diſhonourable, 
The king was obliged to concert new meaſures ; and, 
without the aſſiſtance of parliament, no effectual ſtep 
could be taken. The benevolence, which had been 
rigorouſly exacted for recovering the Palatinate, had 
procured to the king leſs money than ill-will from his 
lubjefts. Whatever diſcouragements, therefore, he 
might receive from his ill agreement with former par- 
liaments, he ſummoned another on the 24th of February, 
1624: and it might be hoped, that the Spamth alliance 
being abandoned, the commons would be better ſatiſ- 
fied with the king's adminiſtration. In his ſpeech to 


the houſes, James dropped tome hints of his caufes of 


complaint againſt Spain; and he condeſcended to alk 
advice of parliament, which he had never before te- 
jected, with regard to the conduct of ſo important an 
affair as his ſon's marriage. Buckingham delivered to 
a committee of lords and commons, a long narrative, 
which he pretended to be true and complete, of every 
ſtep taken in the negociations with Philip : but partly 
by the ſuppreſſion of {ome facts, partly by the falſe 
colouring laid on others, this narrative was calculated 
entirely to miſlead the parliament, and to throw on 
the court of Spain the reproach of artifice and inſince- 
rity. 

Buckingham's narrative, however artfully dilgurſed, 
contained 1o many contradictory circumſtances, as were 
ſufficient to open the eyes of all reaſonable men; but 


it concurred fo well with the paſſions and prejudices of 


the parliament, that no ſcruple was made of immedi- 
ately adopting it, Charmed with having at length ob- 
tained the opportunity of going to war with papiſts, they 
little thought of future conſequences ; but immediately 
adviſed the king to break off both treaties with Spain, 
as well that which regarded the marriage, as that for the 
reſtitution of the palatinate “. 

The parliament, taking advantage of the good un- 
derſtanding between the kingdom and themſelves, paſſed 
a bill againſt monopolies. The houſe of commons alſo 
corroborated, by a new precedent, the important power 
of impeachment, which, two years before, they had ex- 
erciſed in the calc of chancellor Bacon, and which had 
lain dormant for near two centuries, except where they 
ſerved as inſtruments for royal vengeance. The earl of 
Middleſex had been raited, by Buckingham's intereſt, 
from the rank of a London merchant, to be treaſurer of 
England; and, by his activity and addreſs, ſeemed not 
unworthy of that preſerment. But, as he incurred the 
diſpleature of his patron, by ſcrupling or retuling ſome 
demands of money, during the prince's reſidence in 
Spain, that favourite vowed revenge, and employel all 
his credit among the commons to procure an impeach- 
ment of the treaſurer. The king was extremely diſſa- 
tisfied with thts meaſure, and propheſied to the prince 
and duke, that they would live to have their fill of par- 
liamentary proſecutions. In a ſpeech to the parliament, 
he endeavoured to apologize for Middleſex, and to fof- 
ten the accuſation againſt him. The charge, however, 
was {till maintained by the commons; and the treaſurer 
was found guilty by the peers, though the miſdemeanors 
proved againſt him were neither numerous nor umport- 
ant. The accepting of two preſents of five hundred 
pounds a-piece, for paſſing two patents, was the article 
of greateſt weight, His ſentence was, to be fined 
fifty thouſand pounds for the king's ute, and to ſuffer 
all che other penalties formerly inſlicted upon Bacon. 
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Buckingham was now the favourite of the public, and 
of the parliament. Sir Edward Coke, in the houſe of com- 
mons, called him the ſaviour of the nation. Every place re- 
funded with his praiſes. And he himſelf, intoxicated with a 


popularity which he enjoyed ſo little time, and which he ſo ill 

deſerved, violated all duty to his indulgent maſter, and entered 

into cabals with the puritannical members, who had ever op— 

poſed de Joa authority, Ly gven encouraged ſchemes for 
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The fine was afterwards remitted by the vi... 


his preſent difficulties, 


he aſrended the throne, This ſeſſion an ale 
alſo made very diſagreeable to the king, crayins. . 
ſevere execution of the Jaws againſt carholics, Fc... 
{wer was gractous and condeſcending ; though ts 
clared againſt perſecution, as being an improper yo 
{ure for the ſuppreſſion of any religion, accord, 
the received maxim, © That the blood of the 
was the ſeed of the church.” He alſo condemns... 
entire indulgence of the catholics ; and ſeemed tr, ra. 
{ent a middle courſe as the moſt humane and mon or 
tic. After all theſe tranſitions, the parliament u 
prorogued on the 29th of May, by the king, wh, 1. 
fall ſome hints, though in gentle terms, of the 
which he entertained of their unkindneſs, in: 
plying his necellities. 
The hing now began to eſtrange himſelf from Buck. 
Ingham, to whom he aſcribe all thote violent combat 
and whom he conſidered as the author, both of the 
prince's journey to Spain, and of the breach of te 
marrioge treaty. The arrival of Briſtol he impaticnriy 
longed for; and it was by the afliftarce of that mige 
whoſe wiſdom he reſpected, and whoſe views he 40 
proved, that he hoped in time to extricate himſelf from 
During the prince's abde in 
Spain, that able negociator had ever oppoſed to the 
impetuous meaſures ſuggeſted by Buckingham, bis own 
wile and well-tempered counſels, After Charles's de- 
parture, he ſtill, upon the firſt appearance of a chang 
of reſolution, interpoſed his advice, and ſtrenuouſiy n. 
ſiſted on the ſincerity of the Spaniard, in the condu3 
of the treaty, as well as the advantages which England 
muſt reap from the complexion of it. Enraged to fud 
that his ſucceſsful labours ſhould be rendered abortive by 
the levities and caprices of an inſolent minion, he would 
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mediately upon his arrival in Ingtint; 
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leryoured to open the king's eyes by in- 
wire greater fears into him. He privately [tipped into 
. id a paper, and gave him a ſignal to read it 
_—_ le there told him, that he was as much a 
alone at London as ever Francis I. was at Madrid; 
HI nd Buckingham had conſpired together, 
1 * the whole court at their devotion ; that cabals 
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4 * s to confine him to ſome of his hunting ſrats; 
70 commit the whole of His adminiſtration 0 
Charles 3 and that it Was NECELaAry for hum, by one vi- 
morous effort, to vindicate his authority, and to puniſh 


ole who had fo long and ſo much abuſed his friend- 
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hip and beneficence. What credit James gave to this 
repreſentation does not NN He only diſcyvered 
ſome faint {yrmproms, Winch he nttantly retracted, of 
aisfaction with Bucking nam. Al his public mea- 
Cres, and all the allianccs into which he entered, were 
bounded on the ſyſtem of enmity to the Auſtrian tamily, 
ind of war to be carried on for the recovery of the 
alatinate. 3 

The United Provinces were, at this time, governed 
by Maurice; and that aſpiring prince, ſenſible that his 
credic would languith during peace, had, on the ex- 
piration of the twelve years truce, renewed the war with 
the Spaniſh monarchy. The Spaniſh armies being 
commanded by Spinola, a general equally renowned for 
conduct, and more celebrated for enterprize and acti- 
vir. In ſuch a fituation, nothing could be more wel— 
come-to the republic than the proſpect of a rupture be- 
tween ſames and the cathohc king; and they flattered 
themſelves, as well from the natural union of intereſts 
between them and England, as from the influence of 
the preſent conjuncture, that powerful ſuccours would 
ſoon march to their rehef. Accordingly an army of 
fix thouſand men was levied in England, and tent over 
to Holland, commanded by four young noblemen, 
Eftex, Oxford, Southampton, and Willoughby, who 
were ambitious of diſtingmibing themſelves in ſo po- 
pular a cauſe, and of acquiring military experience un- 
der ſo renowned a captain as Maurice. About the 
ſame time a treaty was entered into between France and 
England, and all imaginable encouragement was given 
to every propoſal for conciliating a marriage between 
Charies and the princeſs Henrietta“. As much as the 
concluſion of the treaty was acceptable to the King, as 
much were all the military enterpriſes diſagreeable, both 
rom the extreme difficulty of the undertaking in which 
ne was engaged, and from his own incapacity for ſuch a 
icene of action. 

During the Spaniſh negociation, Frankendale, though 
he garriton was entirely Engliſh, was cloſely beſieged by 
the Imperial forces. After reiterated remonſtranccs 
from James, Spain interpoſed, and procured a ſuſpen— 
lion of arms during eighteen months. But as Franken- 
Wale was the only place of Frederic's ancient dominions 
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which was fill in his hands, Ferdinand, detirous of 


drawing his forces from the palatinate, and of leav- 
13% late in ſecurity, was unwilling that ſo import- 
aa iortrets ſhould remain in poile lion of the enemy. 
Lo compromiſe all differences, it was agreed to lequel- 
ae it into the hands of the infanta as a neutral perſon; 
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upon condition, that, after the expiration of the truce, 
it ſhould be delivered to Frederic; though peace ſhould 
not, at that time, be concluded between him and Fer- 
dinand. Afﬀeer the unexpected rupture with Spain, the 
Infanta, when James demanded the execution of the 
treaty, offered him peaccable poſſeſſion of Frankendale, 
and even promiſed a ſafe- conduct for the garriſon 
through the Spaniſh Netherlands: but there was ſome 
territory of the empire which interpoſed between her ſtate 
and the palatinate : and for paſſage over that territory, no 
terms were ſtipulated. By this chicane, which cer- 
tainly had not been employed if amity with Spain had 
been preſerved, the Palatine was totally diſpoſſeſſed of 
his patrimonial dominions. The Engliſh nation, how- 
ever, and James's warlike council, were not diſcouraged. 
It was ſtill determined to conquer the palatinate; a 
[tate iying in the midſt of Germany, poſſeſied entirely 
by the emperor and duke of Bavaria, ſurrounded by po- 
tent enemies, and cut off from all communication wich 
England. Count Mansfeldt was taken into pay; and 
an Englith army of twelve thouſand foot and two hun- 
dred horſe was levied by a general preſs throughout 
the kingdom. During the negociation wich Erarce, 
valt promiſes had been made, thovel in gengral terms 
by the French miniſtry ; not only that a tree Haiſage 
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erful ſuccours ſhould aifl join them in their march to- 
wards the palatinate. In England, all theſe profeſſions 
were haflily interpreted to be poſitive engagements. 
The troops under Mansfehit's command were embark— 
ed at Dover; but, upon ailing over to Calais, found 
no orders yet arrived ior their admiſuon. After wait- 
ing in vain ſome time, they were obliged to fail towards 
Zealand : where it had alſo been neglected to concert 
proper mealures for their diſembarkation; and ſome 
ſeruples aroſe among the States on account of che ſcar- 
city of proviſions, Meanwhile, a peſtilential diſtemper 
creeped in among the Engliſh forces, ſo long cooped 1D 
in narrow veſſels. Half the army died while on board; 
and the other half, weakened by ficknels, appeared 
too ſmall a body to march into the Palatinate. And 


; . . = 
thus, in the year 1625, ended this ill-concerted and 


{ruitleſs expedition. 

In the ſpring of this ycar James was ſeized with a 
tertian ague; and, when encouraged by his courtiers 
with the common proverb, that ſuch a diſtemper at that 
ſcaſon, was health for a king, he replied, that the pro- 
verb was made tor a young king. After ſome fits ke 
found himſelf extremely weakened, and ſent for the 
prince, Whom he exhorted to bear a render aſfection for 
his wite, but to preſerve a conſtancy in religion, to pro- 
tet the church of England, and to extend his care to- 
wards the unhappy family of the palatine. 
cency and courage he prepared 
and he expired on the 27th of arch, after a reign 
over England of twenty- two years and ſome days; and 
in the fifty-nminth year of his age r. tis reign over 
Scotland was almoit of equal duration with his lite. 

In all hiſtory it would be difficult to find a reign lets 
illuſtrious, yet more unipotted and unbiemiched, than 
that of James in both . Kingdoms. No prince, lays 
Hume, to little enterprizing and fo inoflenſive, was 
ever ſo much expoſed to the oppoſite extremes of ca- 
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memorials to the French court, that all the favourable condi- 
tions granted to the catholics, were inferted in the marriage 
treaty merely to pleaſe the pope, and that their ſtrict execu- 
tion was, by an agreeement with France, ſecretly diſpenſed 
with. | 

King James was buried in Henry VIIth's chapel at 
Weſtminiter, where the following inſcription was placed upon 
his cothn : 

« Depofitum Iuvicdiſſimi Princepes Jaco! prom, Magne 
Britannue, Francia, & Ihbernte Regis, gue rerum apud 
Scotos, annos 59. menſes g. dies 12. Ft apud Ang, annos 
22. & dies g. pactfice, ac faliceter potitus, tand'm in Domino 
obdormuwnt, 27 die Martu, anne a Citrijlo nato, 10 «tas vero 
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lumny and flattery, of ſatire and panegyric. And the 
ſactions, which began in his time, being ſtill continued, 
have made his character, be as much diſputed to this 
day, as is commonly that of princes who are our con- 
temporaries. Many virtues, however, it muſt be owned, 
he was poſſeſſed of; but ſcarce any of them pure, or 
free from the contagion of the neighbouring vices. Ulis 
generoſity bordered on profuſion, his learning on pe- 
dantry, his pacific diſpoſition on puſillanimity, his wit- 
dom on cunning, his Gendſhip on light fancy and boy- 
iſh fondneſs. He was only once married, to Anne of 
Denmark, who died on the 3d of March, 1619, in the 
forty-fifth year of her age ; a woman eminent neither 
for her vices nor her virtues. He left only one ſon, 
Charles, then in the twenty-fifth ycar of his age; and 
one daughter, Elizabeth, marriecl to the elector pala- 
tine. She was aged twenty-nine years. Thoſe alone 
remained of fix legitimate children born to him. Ile 
never had any illegitimate; and he never diſcovered any 
tendency, even the ſmalleſt, towards a paſſion for any 
miſtrels. 


CHA F;: II. 


. J. 
OON after Charles had taken the reins of govern- 
ment into his hands, he iſſued writs for ſummoning 
a new parliament, on the 7th of May ; and it was not 
without regret that the arrival of the princeſs Henrietta, 
whom he had eſpouſed by proxy, obliged him to delay, 
by repeated prorogations, their meeting till the 18th of 
June, 1625, when they aſſembled at Weſtminſter for 
the diſpatch of buſinefſs. The houſe of commons ac- 
cordingly took into conlideration the buſineſs of ſupply ; 
and thought proper to conter on the king a ſupply of two 
fubſidies, amounting to one hundred and twelve thou- 
ſand pounds“. By this ſmall ſupply Charles found him- 
ſelf unable to proſecute the war for the recovery of the 
palatinate; and therefore became ſomewhat diſſatisfied 
with the houſe, though he cared not to ſhew it. And 
though he was conſtrained to adjourn the parliament on 
the 11th of July, by reaſon of the plague, which at 
that time raged in London ; he immediately re-aflem- 
bled them at Oxford, and made a new attempt, on 
Auguſt 1, to gain from them ſome {ſupplies in ſuch an 
urgent neceſſity. Charles now found himſelf obliged 
to depart from that delicacy which he had formerly 
maintained. By himſelf or his miniſters, he entered 
into a particular detail both of the alliances which he had 
formed, and of the military operations which he pro- 
je ted f. But the commons remained inexorable to all 
h1s entreaties. Notwithſtanding that the king's mea- 
ſures, on the ſuppoſition of a foreign war, which they 
had conſtantly demanded, were altogether unexception- 
able, they obſtinately refuſed any farther aid ; though it 
was known that a fleet and army were lying at Portſ— 
mouth in great want of pay and proviſions; and that 
Buckingham, the admiral, and the treaſurer of the navy 
had advanced on their own credit near a hundred thou- 
{and pounds for the ſca- ſcrvice. Belides all their other 
motives, the houſc of commons had made a diſcovery 
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* A ſubfidy was now fallen to about fifty-ſix thoaſand 
pounds, Cabbala, p. 224, firſt edit. 

+ He told the parliament, that by a promiſe of ſubſidies, 
ne had engaged the King of Denmark to take part in the war; 
that this monarch intended to enter Germany by the north, 
and to rouze to arms thoſe princes who impatiently longed for 
an opportunity of aflerting the liberty of the empire; that 
Mansfeldt had undertaken to penetrate with an Engliſh army 
into the palatinate, and by that quarter to excite the members 
of the evangelical union; that the ſtates muſt be ſupported in 

the uncqual warfare which they maintained with Spain; that 
nu lets a fum than ſeven hundred thouſand pounds a-year had 
becn found, by computation, requiſite for all theſe purpoſes ; 
that the maintenance of the fleet, and the defence of lreland, 
domanded an annual expence of four hundred Qiguſun! pounds ; 
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inflamed them againſt the court and againſt the du 
Buckingham. 28 
When James deſerted the Spaniſh alliance 
courted that of France, he had promiſed to f 
Lewis, who was entirely deſtitute of naval force «;, 
one ſhip of war, together with ſeven armed vet, 6. y 
from the merchants. Theſe the French court! 4 
tended they would employ againft the Genese wh 
being firm and uſeful allies to the Spanith morarchs 
were naturally regarded with an evil eye both be Fi 
king of France and of England. When the{ veſſehe l. 
Charles's orders arrived at Dicppe, there ate a ft., Ki 
ſuſpicion that they were to {erve againſt Rochelle, 15 
ſailors were inflamed. That race of men, who are 5 
preſent born carelets and ignorant in all matters of 4. 
gion, were at that time only ignorant. They drew * 


and 
nth 
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remonſtrance to Pennington their commander; ang 
ligning all their names in a circle, left he ſhould diſcover 


the ringleader, they laid it under his prayer-book, Pen. 
nington declared, that he would rather be hanged in 
England for diſobedience, than fight againſt his brother 
proteſtants in France, The whole ſquadron failed im- 
mediately to the Downs. There they received new 
orders from Buckingham, lord admiral, to return +5 
Dieppe. As the duke knew that authority alone would 
not ſuffice, he employed much art and many ſubtilties 
to engage them to obedience ; and a rumour which wa; 
ipread that peace had been concluded between the 
French king and the Hugonots, alliited him in his pur. 
poſe, When they arrived at Dieppe they found that 
they had been deceived. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who 
commanded one of the veſſels, broke through: and re- 
turned to England. All the officers and failors of all 
the other ſhips, notwithſtanding great offers made them 
by the French, immediately deſerted. One gunner 
alone preferred duty towards his king to the cauſe of te- 
ligion; and he was afterwards killed in charging a can- 
non before Rochelle. The houfe of commons, when 
informed of theie tranſactions, ſhewed the ſame attach- 
ment with the ſailors for the proteſtant religion; and 
great murmurs and diſcontents prevailed in parhament, 
The Hugonots, though they had no ground of com- 
plaint againſt the French court, were thought to be as 
much entitled to aſſiſtance from England, as it they had 
taken arms in defence of their liberties and religion 
againſt the perſccuting rage of the catholics. 

The commons on this occaſion, renewed their com- 
plaints againſt the growth of popery, Which was ever 
the chief of their grievances, and now their only ne. 
They demanded a ſtrict execution of the penal Jaws 
againſt the catholics, and remonſtrated againlt ſome late 
pardons granted to prieſts. They attacked Montague, 
one of the king's chaplains, on account of a moderate 
book which he had lately publiſhed, and which, to their 
great diſguſt, ſave! virtuous catholics, as well as other 
Chriſtians, from eternal torments. Charles gave them 
a gracious and compliant anſwer to ail the remon- 
ſtrances. An abatement of the more rigorous ws Was 
all he intended; and his engagements with France, not- 
withſtanding that their regular execution had never becn 
promiſcd or expected, required of him tome indulgence. 
But ſo unfortunate was this prince, that no mealure cu 
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that he himſelf had already exhauſted and anticipated in = 
public ſervice his whole revenue : and had ſcarcely left ſuſncien 
tor the daily ſubſiſtence of himſelf and his fan'ly 3 mar on oh 
acceſſion to the crown, he found a debt of above three ee 
thouſand pounds, contracted by his father in fupport © = 
palatine ; and that while prince of Wales, ne. had himicil * 
tracted debts, notwithſtanding his great frugalit), dt 7 
amount of ſeventy thouſand pounds, Which he had op 
entirely on naval and military armaments, After yy 
all theſe facts, che king even condeſcended to ule eee 
He ſaid that his requeit was the firtt that he had al 110 
them; that he was young, and in thc commencelnen. paſs 
Ici2n;-and if he now met with Kind and dutiful ulage, nr We 
endear to him the uſe of parliaments, aud would tor ever P 

ſerve an entire harmony between hin and che people. braced 
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guriag his whole reign was ever attended with 
cel 2 Py and more fatal conſequences. The 
n _ 7 petitioned the king for replacing ſuch 
of ſergy as had been ſilenced for want of conformity 
. They alſo enacted laws for the 
„ rvance of Sunday. The king finding that the 
OS was reſolved to grant him no ſupply, and 
PP: mh him with nothing but empty proteſtations 


1117 .. 


T kr. or diſagrecable complaints of grievances ; took 


[ { 
(14, 


e cctemonies. 
Un 
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©: .-106 Of the plague, which began to appear at 
enn and on that pretence immediately diſſolved 
a y finiſhing the ſeſſion with a diſſolution, in- 
dead of a prorogation, he ſufficiently expreſſed his diſ- 
wenne at their conduct. 5 : | 
"9 ſupply the want of parhamentary aids, Charles 
cd privy-feals, on the 1 2th of Auguſt, for borrowing 
money from his ſubjects. The acl vantage reaped by 
ds expedition was A {mall compentation tor the diſguſt 
«ih it Ooccaſioned. By means, however, of that ſup- 
. 14 by other expeditions, he was enabled to equip 
r, It conliſted of eighty veſſels great and ſmall; 
| x ery Jon board an army of ten thoutand men bf 
Charles, having failed of fo rich a prize, was obliged 
into have recourſe to the partanent, which he ſum- 
wonec in the beginning of 1626 : being reſolved to try 
de more that regular and conſtitutional expedient for 
ly The views of the laſt parliament were imme— 
rely adopted; as if the fame men had been every 
where Cected, and no time had intervened ſince their 
mectinsg, When the king laid before the houſe his 
rece tes, and aſked for ſupply, they immediately 
vored him three {ubſidies and three fitceenths ; and 
oh they afterwards added one ſubſidy more, the 
fim was little proportioned to the greatneſs of the occa- 
Cn. But this circumſtance was not the moſt diſagree- 
able one. The ſupply was only voted by the COMMONS, 
The paſſing of that vote into a law was referved till the 
nd of the leon. A condition was thereby made, in 
a very undiſguiſed manner, with their ſovereign. Under 
eolour of redreſſing grievances, they were to proceed in 
regulating and controling every part of government 
which difpleated them: and if the king either cut them 
ſort in this undertaking, or reiuled compliance with 
their demands, he mult. not expect any ſupply from the 
commons. Great diſſatisfaction was expreited by 
Charles at this treatment; but his neceſſities obliged him 
to ſubmit. 

The duke of Buckingham, formerly noxious to the 
public, became every day more unpopular, by the un- 
controlled aſcendant which he had acquired over his 
mater. Two violent attacks he was obliged this ſeſſion 
t {uſtain ; one from the earl of Briſtol, another from 
tie houſe of commons. When the parliament was ſum- 
moned, Charles, by a ſtretch of prerogative, had given 
orders that no writ, as is cuſtomary, thould be ſent to 
Dritol. That nobleman applied to the houſe of lords 
by petition; and craved their good offices with the King 
or obtaining what was his due as a peer of rhe realm. 
1s writ was fent him, but accompanied with a letter 
om the lord-Keeper, Coventry, commanding him in 
an king's name to abſent himielt from parliament. 
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* dir Edward Cecil, lately created count Wimbleton, 
#3 entruſted with the command. He failed immediately for 
Cadiz, and found the bay tull ot Spanith ſhips of great value. 
dib einer neglected to attack theſe (hips, or attempted it pre- 
Pocroutty, The army was landed and a fort taken: but the 
undiciplined ſoldiers, finding fore of wine, could not be re- 
ned tom the utmoit exceſles. Farther ſtay appearing 
"wes, they were reimbarked; and tae fleet put to ſea with 
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b , eden of intercepting the Spaniſh galleons, But the 
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1 abu terized the ſcamen and foldiers in November, 

A Mero V1 * * * 6 

= F "ore 5 uged to abandon all hopes ot this prize, and returt 
And, 


die accuſed him of having united many offices in his 
Peri, ws = EY © : 9 i 
| an 1 Na Ng bought ty of them; ot neglecting to guard 
8 momuch that many merchant-{hips had fallen into the 
the enemy; of delivering ſhips to the French king in 
x-W.ferye againſt the ug onde; v1 being employed in the 
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This letter Briſtol coriveyed to the lords, and aſked 
advice how to proceed in fo delicate a ſituation. The 
king's prohibition was withdrawn, and Briſtol took his 
ſeat. Provoked at theſe repeated inſtances of vigour, 
which the court denominated contumacy, Charles or- 
dered his attorney-general to enter an accuſation of 
high treaſon againſt him. By way of recrimination, 
Briſtol accuſed Buckingham of high treaſon. Both the 
earl's defence of himſelf and accuſation of the duke re- 
main; and, together with ſome original letters ſtill ex- 
tant, contain the fulleſt and moſt authentic account of 
all the negociations with the houſe of Auſtria. From 
the whole, the great imprudence of the duke evidently 
appears, and the {way of his ungovernable paſſions ; 
but it would be difficult to collect thence any action 
which in the eye of the law could be deemed a crime; 
much leſs could ſubject him to the penalty of treaſon. 
The impeachment of the commons was ſtill leſs dan- 
gerous to the duke, were it eſtimated by the ſtandard of 
law and equity. The houſe, after having voted upon 
ſome queries of Dr. Turner's, „That common fame 
was a ſufficient ground of accuſation by the commons,” 
proceeded to frame regular articles againſt Bucking- 
ham f. While the commons were warmly engaged 
againſt Buckingham, the king ſeemed deſirous of em- 
bracing every opportunity by which he could expreſs a 
contempt and diſregard for them. About this time died 
the earl of Suffolk, chancellor of the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, and Buckingham, though lying under impeach- 
me..t, was by means of court-intereſt, choſen in his 
place. The commons reſented and loudly complained 
of this affront ; and the more to enrage them, the king 
himſelf wrote a letter to the univerſity, extolling the 
duke, and giving them thanks for his election. The 
lord-keeper, in the king's name, expreſsly commanded 
the houſe not to meddle with his miniſter and ſervant, 
Buckingham ; and ordered them to finiſh, in a few days, 
the bill which they had begun for the ſubſidies, and to 
make ſome addition to them; otherwiſe they mult not 
expect to fit any longer. And though theſe harth com- 
mands were endeavoured to be explained and mollitied, 
a few days after, by a ſpeech of Buckingham's, they 
failed not to leave a dilagreeable impreſſion behind 
them. 

Two members of the houſe, Sir Dudley Digges and 
Sir John Elliot, who had been employed as managers of 
the impeachment againſt the duke, were thrown into 
priſon. The commons immediately declared, that they 
would proceed no farther upon buſineſs, till they ha: 
ſatisfaction in their privileges. Charles alledged, as the 
reaſon of this meaſure, certain ſeditious expreſſions 
which, he taid, had, in their accuſation to the duke, 
dropped from theſe members. Upon enquiry it ap- 
peared that no ſuch expreſſions had been uſed. The 
members were releaſed, and the king reaped no other 
benefit from this attempt than to exaſperate the houſe 
{till farther, and to ſhew ſome degree of precipitancy 
and indifcretion. 
ot peers were rouzed from their inactivity; and claimed 
liberty for the earl of Arundel, who had been lately con- 
lined in the Tower. After many fruitleſs invaſions, the 


ſale of honours and offices; of accepting extenſive grants from 
the crown ; of procuring many titles of honour for his kindred ; 
and of adminiſtering phyſic to the late king without acquaint- 
ing his phyſicians. All theſe articles appear, from comparing 
the accuſation and reply, to be either frivolous or falſe, or both. 
The only charge which could be regarded as important was, 
that he had extorted a ſum of ten thouſand pounds from the 
Eaſt-India company, and that he had confiſcated ſome goods 
belonging to French merchants, on pretence of their being the 
property of Spaniſh, "The impeachment never came to a full 
determination; ſo that it is difficult for us to give a deciſive 
opinion with regard to theſe articles: but it mult be contelled, 
that the duke's anſwer in theſe particulars, as in all the reſt, is 
ſo clear and ſatisfactory, that it is impotkble to reſuſe our aſſent 
wit, His faults and blemiſhes were in many reſpects very 
great; but rapacity and avarice were vices with Which he was 
entirely unacquainted. Hume. 
king 


Moved by this example, the houſes 
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king was at laſt obliged to comply. And in this inci- 
dent it ſufficiently appeared, that the lords, how little 
ſo ever inclined to popular courſes, were not wanting 
in a juſt ſenſe of their own dignity. 
the commons, thus wantonly irritated by the court, and 


finding no gratification in the legal impeachment of 


Buck ingham, lought other objects on which it might 
exert itſelf. The never- failing cry of popery here ſerved 
them inſtead. They again claimed the execution of 
the penal laws againſt catholics ; and they preſented to 


the king a liſt of perſons entruſted with offices, moſt of 


them inſignificant, who were either convicted or jut- 
pected recuſants. A new odium was Hkewiſe attempted 
to be thrown upon Buckingham. Ilis mother, who 
had great influence over him, was a proiefied cathohic ; 
his wife was not free from ſuſpicion: and the indulgence 
given to Catholics was of courle ſuppoſcd to proceed 
entirely from his credit and authority, 

This ſeſſion the commons were preparing a remon- 
ſtrance againſt the levying of tonnage and poundage 
without conſent of parhament *. 1 hey well knew that 
while they retained ſuch a pledge, they were _ that 
nothing could be refuſed them. J!! hough after canval- 
ling the matter near three months, they 95 them- 
ſelves incapable of fixing any legal crime upon the duke, 
they regarded him as an unable and perhaps a danger- 
ous miniſter ; and they intended to preſent a petition, 
which would then have been equivalent to a command, 
for removing him from his majeſty's perion and coun- 
cils. The kin: r was alarmed at the yoke which he jaw 
prepared for him. The commons now thought that 
they had gone too far to retreat; and therefore without 

ating for new incidents, without covering themſelves 
with new pretences, they IMmeciatcly deſerted him, 
and refuſed him all ſupply whatever. Charles now de- 
termined to diſfolve the parlia —_ When this reſolu- 
tion was known, the hovie © Peers. whoie compliant 
behaviour entitled them to tome authority with him, en- 
deavoured to interpoſe; IM they Petit toned him, that 
he would allow the parliament to lit ſome time longer. 
«© Not a moment longer,“ cried the king haſtily; and 
he oon after ended the ſehion by a diſſolution +, 

The new counſcls, which Charles had mentioned to 
the parliament, were now to be tried, in order to ſup- 
ply his neceſſities. & commition was only granted, to 
compound. with the catholics, and agree tor dus enſing 
with the DEI nal laus en „beck again them Te * FOMm ho 
nobility he deſired aſfiſtance: from the city he required 
a loan of one hundred thoutand pounds, Abe former 
contributed fiowiy ; but the latter gave him a refuſal. 
In order to equip a et, a diſtr'bution, by 
council, was mad. to all the maritime toy Ns 
Oi them was required, 
countries, to arm 10 


them. 


5 an cach 
with the aſſiſtance of the adjacent 
many _veſitls as were appointed 
The city of London was rated at twenty ſhips &. 
O! lome loans Were reg to others the Wa of be- 


nevolence was propoſed: methods ſupported by prece- 


red - 


* Thus article, together wich the new impoſitions laid on 
e ndize by James, conſtituted near half of the crown re- 

enues ; and by deprivins the kiny of theſe reſources, they 
5 have re duced him to total ful bjcction and dependence, 

+ As this meaſure was foreſeen, the commons took Care to 
ſiniſu and diſperſe their remonſt ance, which they intended as 
a juſtification of their conduct to the people. "The king like. 
wiſe, on his part, publiſhed a declaration, in which he gave 
the realons of his diſ:oreement with the parliament, an of 
their ſudden diſſolution, before they had time to conclude any 
one act, 

+ By this expedient, the king both filled his coffers, and 
gra tifiec | his inclination of giving indul: gence to theſe rein on. 
iſts; ak he could not have employed any branch of praroga— 
tive, which would have buen more diſagreeable, or would have 
appeared more exceptionable, to his proteſtant f ſt ects, 

$ This is the firſt appearance, in Charles's reign, of ſhip- 
money; @ taxation which had once been impoſed by Elizabeth, 
but which aft: . when carried ſome ſteps farther by 
Charles, created ſuch winks) it diſcontents. 

hat n us prejudices might ſupport civil authority, 
[ermviis Were! preaches d by Sibthorpe and Manwaring, i in favour 
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leges of the nation as much a part of their re! 


27 
tended tarther to recommend among the peop'e 


dent, but always invidious, even in times more 
miſſive and compliant. Theſe counſels for ft is 
conducted with tome moderation ; news 2 
a great battle was fought between the k; ws went N 
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and count Tilly, the imperial gener 1 
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former was totally defeated. Monev | W ons 
ever, became neceſſary, in order ty repair o 0 An 
breach in the alliance, : EY to 5 ag a prince 24 1 | ak 
ſo nearly allied to Charles, and who hack been en: 


in the war chiefly by the intrigues of t the b lig 
narch. After ſome deliberation, an act of ©... 
paſſed, importing, that as the urg *ency of 
mitted not the way of parliament the 
equal, and convenient method of lupply 
neral Gan from the  ſobjedt, accord g a8 
aſſeſſed in the rolls of the laſt ſriniide 
ſum was require d which each would have paie 
vote of four 1: blidies paſſed into a lad: 
taken to inform the people, that th. 

not to be called tublidies but it loans. Ihe co 
appointed to Irvy thele loans, were enjoined 
all refuſe to lend, and hall mak. LEN 
and perf t in his obſtinacy, Tat the 

Cath, whether he has been deal | PLS 80 


ſums e 


* lend, or make any excuſe for not Tendiy = 
lealt with him, and what ſpeeches or pt 1 * 

vlc ro that Ppurpo ie? And that 4 the! V allo ſh: 

every ſuch perſon, in his majeſty's n an e, 

Ic glanc e, not to diſcloſe to any One v t hi.: | 

So violent an in- wiſitorial power, ſo ** ract ic 

attempt at ſccrecy, were the abel Es Of 1 q; 


even, in ſome degree, of ri: licule | |. 

While the king, inſtigated by anc 
employed the whole extent of his prer: gative, the ſpitie 
of the people was far from being ſubdued. Throve! 
England, many retuſed theſe loans ; ſome were. 
active in encouraging their neighbours to inf 
their common rights and privileges. By war! 5 
council thele were thrown. into pri on: mot of ther, wp 
with patience ſubinitted to confinement, or replicd by | 15 
petition to the king, who comme only relxaſed them Cha 
Vive gentlemen alonc, Sir Thomas Darncl, r | In 
Corbet, Sir Walter Earl, Sir Tohn ! 
and Sir Edmund Hlamden, ty {pu e. 
own hazard and EXPENCE e, to deiend the 
and to demand rcicalement, not as a favoi 
court, but as their dur, by the laws of t. 
No particular cauſe was aft | 
The ſpecial command alone of | 
pledged ; and it was aſſerted, that, 
ſufficient rcaſon for reiuſing batt 61 
priſoners. This quei n was brought! 
before the king's bench in November; at 
kingdom was attentive to the ig of a 
was of much ercater 
many battles **. 

Sir Randolf Crew, chief juſtice, lui 


er and 
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of the general loan; and the court indutrio 
over the kingdom. Paſſive obedience Was there rechnen? 
in its full extent, the whole authority ©: 


ſented as belon ing to the king alone, and al 
law and a Contitution were rejected as felt! 
So openly was this doctrine etpouſed by: 
biſhop Abbot, « Popul ar and virtuous prejatcy . 
reſuſed to licence Sibthorpe's ſermon, tufpenued from wow” 
erciſe of his office, baniſhed from Lace on, and Conne ff | wi 
one of his country-ſcats. Abbot's principles of ese? 

nis oppotition to Buckingham, had always ren red gh; 

ungracious at court, and had acquired, him the chara 


puritan For it is remarkable, that this party Mt +> 


— 1 
| 0 nothing 


» * i 10 vn; 
church party did the prerogatives of the dhe wich 


ſyſtem and the principles of the former ſect. 

*#* By the debates on this ſubject it appearec, Per. 
troverly, to the nation, that their anceſtors hac 1 oY 
of perſonal liberty, as to ſecure it W ar itt 8 
the crown, by 6x ſeveral ſtatutes, and by an artie! 
Great Charter itſelf, the moſt f. red foundatiol 
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See J. Car 


a. br the purpoſes of che court: Sir Nicholas 
| emed more oblequious, had obtained that 
"ffice: yet the judges, by the king's direction, 
, 10 farther than to remand the gentlemen to priſon, 
J refuſe the bail V hich was offered, Heathe, the 
xe . general, inſiſted, that the court, in imitation 
ſudges in the 34th of Ehlzabeth, ſhouk | enter a 
nerd jud; Joement, that no bail couid be granted, upon 
an -micment by the king or council: but the judges 
algen declined complying, But this was not the only 
15 «4 Nip of which the nation then thought they had rea- 
n to cot mplain. The army, which had made the 
= cis en pedition to Cadiz, was diſperſed throughout 
3 kin zdom; an 1d money was levied upon the counties 
t he payment of their quarters. The ſoldiers were 
* f wed U On private houſes, Contrary to OT which 
required that, in all ordinary caſcs, they ſhould be quar- 
wred in inns and public houſes. "Thoſe who had refuſed 
or r delayed the loan, were ſure to be loaded with a great 
aber of theſe dangerous and Qulorderly gueſts. M any 
al ow « condition, 710 per [New 4 retr «EO ry e 
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ect or army. Sir Peter ra nan, r th ie lame reaſon, 
was diſparched on an errand to the Palatinate, Glan- 
ville, an eminent lawyer, had 15885 Ol bliged, during the 
uo avy. 1 he ſoldiers, Ill ay 2 undiſciplined, 
Cm tte many crimes and outrages, and much in- 
created the public ducontents. To prevent theſe du 
aders, martial law was exerciſed upon the ſoldiers. By 
z contradiction, which is natural when the people are 
exal xerated, the outrages of the army were complained 
of; the remedy was thought ſtill more intolerable. 
Though the expediency, if we are not rather to ſay the 
recefſity, of martial law, had formerly been deemed, of 
ref, a ſufficient ground for eſtabliſhing it; men, now 
become N.orc jealous of liberty, and more refined rea- 
ery in quettions of government, Reue. as illegal 
xd arbitrary, every Exerciſe of authority which was not 
3 by cxpreſs ſtatute of uninterrupted precedent. 
Gre was the ſurprize to all men, when at this time 
Caries, baffled in every attempt againſt the Auſtrian 
domin — embroiled with his own ſubjects, uniupphed 
with any treaſure but what he extorted by the molt invi- 
dious and moſt dangerous meatures ; as if the half of 
| rope, now his enemy, were not ſufficient for the ex- 
ile of miliary prowels ; wantonly, in 1627, attacked 
Fre e, the other great kingdom 1n his neighbourhood, 
auch engaged at once in war againſt theſc two powers, 
vaſe intereſts were hitherto deemed ſo incompatible, 
0 5 ey could never, it was thought, agree either in 
die ame friendſhips or enmitics. All authentic memoirs, 
bon foreign and domeſtic, aſcribe to Buckingham's 
CoUnlels tits war with |'rance, and repreſent him as ac- 
ved by motives, which would appear incredi ible, were 
"© not acquainted wich che violence and temerity of his 
Guaracter, 
e three great monarchies of Europe were at this 
ins iel by young princes, Philip, Lewis, and 
: who were nearly of the ſame age, and who had 
0 the government of themſelves and of their 
Sdoms to their creatures and miniſters, Olivarez, 
Vclclicu, and Buckingham. Richelieu had no ſooner 
olleliion of the reins of government, than he formed 
ice three n ughty projects ; - to ſubdue the turbulent 
its of the great, to reduce the rebellious Hugonots, 
and to curb the encroaching power of the houſe of 
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 EKuton. But the king Zs of England, who had been 


5 de prevent the en: ting of theſe laws, had ſuficient autho- 
Wh when the tide of liberty was ſpent, to obſtruct their re- 
Ru „ excgution; and they de lit ſuperfluous to attempt the 
fornial: ren | ; and they deemed It f11] | 
and py boi cg oi ſtatutes which they found ſo many expedients 
z © to elude, It was not till this age, when the 
— Was umverſally diffuſed, when the principles of 
Of. vere nearly reduced to a ſyſtem, when the tempers 
mice Givilized, feemed lets to require theſe violent 


en 
eaer: N 
N. 1 e. alive, that thete tive oentlemen above- men- 
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Auſtria, Undaunted and implacable, prudent and 
active, he braved all the oppoſition of the French 
princes and nobles in the proſecution of his vengeance; 
he diſcovered and diſſipated all their lecret cabals and 
conſpiracies. His ſovereign himſelf he held in ſubjec- 
tion, while he exalted the throne. The people, while 
they loſt their liberties, acquired, Dy means of his ad- 
miniſtration, learning, order, diſcipline, and renown. 
That confuſed and inaccurate genius of government, of 
which France partook in common with other European 
kingdoms, he changed into a {imple monarchy, at the 
very time when the incapacity of Buckingham encou- 
raged the free ſpirit of the commons to eſtabliſh in 
England a regular ſyſtem of liberty. However unequal 
the compariſon between theſe mi iniſters, Buckingham 
had entertained a mighty jealouſy againſt Richelieu; a 
jealouſy not founded on rivalſhip of power and politics, 
but of love and gallantry ; where the duke was as much 
ſuperior to the cardinal, as he was inferior in ey ery other 
particular. 
At the time when C narles married by proxy the prin- 

cels Henrietta, the due of Buckingham had been ſent 
to France, in order to grace the nuptials, and conduct 
the new queen into England. The eyes of the French 
court were directed by curioſity towards that man, who 
had cojoyed the unlimited favour of two ſucceſſive mo- 
narchs, and who, from a private ſtation, had mounted 
in the earlieſt youth to the abſolute government of three 
kingdoms. The beauty of his perſon, the gracefulneſs 
of his air, the ſplendour of his equipage, his tine taſte in 
dreſs, feitivals, and caroutals, correſpond to the prepoſ- 
ſeſſions entertained in his favour: the affability of his 
behaviour, the gaiety of his manners, the magnificence 
of his expence, increaſed ſtill farther the general admi- 
ration which was paid him. All buſineſs being already 
concerted, the time was entirely ſpent in mirth and en- 
tertainments; and, during thoſe ſplendid ſcenes among 
that gay people, the duke found himſelf in a ſituation 
where | he was perfectly qualified to excel. But his great 
ſucceſs at Paris proved as fatal as his former f. lure at 

Madrid. Encouraged by the ſmiles of the court, he 
dared to carry his ambitious addrefſes to the queen her- 
(elf; and be failed not to make impreſſion on a heart 
not undliſpoſed to the tender paſſions. "That 3 
at leaſt of the mind, which appears ſo delicious, and i 

ſo dangerous, ſcems to have been encouraged by the 
princels ; and the duke preſumed to far on her good 
graces, that, after his departure, he ſecretly returned 
upon ſome pretence, and, paying a viſit to the queen, 
was diſmiſſed with a reproot which ſavoured more of 
Kindnels than of anger. Information ot this correſpon- 
dence was ſoon carried to Richelicu : the vigilance of 
that miniſter was here farther rouzed by jealouty ; he 
too, either from vanity or politics, had ventured to pay 
his addrefles to the queen. Bur a pricit, paſt middle 
age, of a ſevere character, and occupied in the molt 
extenſive plans of ambition or vengeance, was but an 
unequal match in chat conteſt, for a young courtier, en- 
tirely diſpoſed to gaicty and gallantry. The cardinal's 
difappointmen nt ſtrongly inclined him to counterwork the 
amorous projects of his rival. When the duke was 
making prepar ations for a new embaſſy to Paris, a meſ- 
ſage was lent him from Lewis, that he mult not think of 
ſuc ch a journey. In a romantic paſſion, he twore, 

"That he would fee the queen, in ſpite of all the power 

of France ;” and, from that moment, he determined to 
engage England in a war with that kingdom, 
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tioned, by a noble effort, ventured, in this national cauſe, to 
bring the queſtion to a final determination, And the king 
was aſtoniſhed to obſerve, that a power, exerciſed by his pre- 
deceſlors, almoſt without interruption, was found, upon trial, 
to be directly oppoſite to the cleareſt laws, and ſupported b 
few undoubted precedents in courts of judicature. Theſe had 
ſcarcely, in any inſtance, refuſed bail upon commitments by 
ſpecial command of the king; becauſe the perſons committed 
had ſcldom or never dated to demand it, at leaf to inſiſt on 
their demands. 
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He firſt took advantage of ſome quarrels excited by 
the queen of England's attendants; and he perſuaded 
Charles to &ſmils at once all her French ſervants, con- 
trary to the articles of the marriage treaty. He encou- 
raged the Engliſh ſhips of war and privateers to ſeize 
vellels belonging to French merchants; and theſe he 
forthwith condemned as prizes, by a ſentence of the 
court of admiralty. But finding that all theſe injuries 
produced only remonſtrances and embaſſies, or at moſt 
repriſals, on the part of France, he de to ſecond 
the intrigues of the duke of Soubize, and to undertake 
at once a military expedition againſt that kingdom. 
Scubize, who, with his brother the duke of Rohan, 
was the leader of the Hugonot party, was at that time 
in London, and ſtrongly lolicite d Charles to embrace 
the protection of theſe « diftrefſed religioniſts. He repre- 
ſented, that after the inhabitants of Rochelle had been 
reprefled by the combined ſquadrons of England and 
Holland, after peace was concluded with the French 
king under Charles's mediation, the ambitious cardinal 
was (hl invention the deſtruction of the Hugonots ; 
that preparations were ſilently making in every province 
of France for the S of their religion; that forts 
were erected in order to bridle Rochelle, the moſt con- 
ſiderable bulwark of the proteſtants ; that the re formed 
in France caſt their eyes on Charles as the head of his 
faith, and conſidered him as a prince engaged by inte reſt, 
as well as inclination to ſupport them. 

Though Charles probably bore but ſmall favour to 
the Hugonots, he yet allowed himſelf to be gained by 
theſe arguments, enforced by the folicitations of Buck- 
ingham. A fleet of a hundred fail, and an army of ſeven 
thouſand men, were fitted out for the invaſion of France, 
and both of them entruſted to the command of the duke, 
who was altogether unacquainted both with land and ſea- 
ſervice. The fleet appeared before Rochelle; but ſo 
ill-concerted were Buckingham's meaſures, that the in- 
habitants of that city ſhut their gates, and refuſed to 
admir allies, of whoſe coming they were not previouſly 
informed. All his military operations ſhewed equal 1n- 

capacity and inexperience. Inſtead of attacking Oleron, 
a fertile iſland and defenceleſs, he bent his courſe to the 
Ne of Rhe, which was well garriſoned and fortified : 
raving landed his men, on the gth of July, though with 
{ome loſs, he followed not the blow, but allowed T oiras, 
the French governor, five days reſpite ; during which 


St. Martin was victualled and provided for a ſicge. He 


left behind him the {mall fort of Prie, which could at 
rſt have made no manner of reſiſtance; though reſolved 
to ſtarve St. Martin, he guarded the ſca wool! gently, 
and allowed proviſions and ammunition to be thrown 
into it: deſpairing to reduce it by famine, he attacked 
it without having made any breach, and raſhly threw 
away the lives of the fot ters: © having found. that a 
French army had ſtolen over in {mall diviſions, and had 
landed at Prie, the fort which he had at firſt over- 
looked, he began to think of a retreat; but made it 
(October 28) ſo unſkiltully, that it was equivalent to a 
total rout *. The duke of Rohan, who had taken arms 
as loon as Buc cangham appeared upon the coaſt, diſco- 
vered the dangerous ſpirit of the fect, without being able 
to do any miſchief: the inhabitants of Rochelle, who 
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* He was the laſt of the army, that embarked ; and he re. 
turned to England, having loſt two thirds of his lind forces; 
totally diſc redited both as an admiral and a, ;encral; and bring— 
ling no praiſe with him, but the vulgar ue of COUrage and 
perſonal bravery. 

+ Sir Robert P lips, in his ſpeech made uſe of the follow- 
ing words: “ can live, though another, who has no right, 
be put to live along with me; nay, J can live, though bur- 
dencd with impoſitions, beyond what at prefent 1 1; bour un- 
der: but to have my liberty, which is the foul of my life, ra- 
viihed from me: to have my perton pent up in a jail, without 
1 N by law, and to be fo adjudged. —(), improvident anccl- 


O, unwiſe forefathers! to be ſo curious in providing for 

the quiet poſſeſſion of our lands, and the liberties of parliament ; 

et the ſame tirac, to neglect our perfonal liberty, and let 

a. uin priſon, aud that during pleature, without redrels or 
4 


nad at laſt been induced to join the E. rolih, h 
the vengeance of their maſter, exhauſted their x. eh 
in ſupplying their allies, and were thre eatencd dere 
immediate ſiege. Thus ended Buckingham's ..... 
tion againſt France. e 
In 1628 there was reaſon to apprehend ſome 
rom the diſconte nts which prevailed among the peo 
in England. Their liberties they believed v 1 
from them; illegal taxes extorted; their commer: 
which had met with a ſevere check from the Snaga 
was totally annihilated by the French war: ; thoſe E I 
honours tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors, h 5 
received a gricvous ſtain, by two unſucceſsful; fv 
conducted EXPEdIUO! Is; ſcarce an illuſtrious family * 
mourne d, from the laſt of them, the * of a! n Sw 
brother ; greater calamities were dread ed from the | 
with theic powerful monarchies, concurrir T Wit 
ternal diſorde rs under which the nation Ishour; 
theſe ills were aſcribe d, not to the refractory 46 io 
of the two former parliaments, to which they Were pu my 
owing ; bur ſolely to Charles S bis tinacy, in adh en. 
the counſcl s of Buc Kingham, A parlia: nent va. be 
called, and the commons were aſſembled on the 15 
of March. The members appeared to be men of; 
lame independent ſpirit with their predeceflors, an 1p 
ſeſſed of ſuch riches, that their property was com; pt 
to ſurpaſs three times that of the Non of 0 5 der 
were deputed by boroughs and counties, enflarned all of 
them by the late viclations of liberty. I. hey conſidered 
that the king, diſguſted at theſe popular aſie mblies, 2 
little prepoſleſſed in favour of their vr ivileoes, Wanted 
but a fair pretence for breaking with them, and would 
ſcize the firſt opportunity offered by any lacident, Gor 
any undutiful behaviour of the members. And indeed 
by his ſpeeches it appeared that he wiſhed for an Opp! 
tunity. The decency, however, which tae po; dh 
leaders had preſcribed to themſelves, and recommended 
to others, e them not from making the bot 
and moſt vigorous complaints againſt the ge ev ances 
der which the nation had lately laboured _— 

The whole houſe ſeemed now determined to m 
an effort to obtain their liberty. Even the court par: 
pretended not to plead, in defence of the late meajures, 
any thing but the neceſſity to which the king had been 
reduced, by the obſtinacy of the two former parli- 
ments. A vote, therefore, was paſſed without oppoli- 
tion againſt arbitrary unpriſonments and forced loans, 
And the ſpirit of liberty having obtained ſome content- 
ment by this exertion, the reiterated meſſi ages of the 
king, who preſſed for ſupply, were atten: ed to il! 2 
more temper. Five ſubſidics were voted him; v 


diſorde, 


ere rav hed 


1 th 


which, though much inferior to his w ants, he d. ch red 


1 


himſelf well farisfict d; and even tears of affection ſtatted 
in Is Ce W hen he was informed Of. this conceftion 
The duke's approbation too was ment toned by ſecreta 

Coke; but the conjunction of « ſubject with the fn G 
reign was ill received by the houle, Though ee 
with the king, the jealouſy which they ſelt tor his 19 
nour was more ſen{ible than that which his UNDOUNUGL 
confidence in the duke would allow even himicit to ©! 
terrain. Ihe ſupply, though vored, was not, 45 Jes 
paſſed into a law; and the commons reſolved to ch: 


— Nr 


— — — 
—— — = — — — — — — ” — — 


re . If this be law, why do we talk of liberties! Wh) 
trouble ourſcives with diſpute 5 EX a conſtitution, Exch les, 
property of 80 do, 411d thc like? WVꝰhat may Hy wel call! | 
Owen, it not the liberty of his perſon ? | am Weary viHr 0 8 
thele ways; and therelore conclude to have a ſelect committee, 
in order to fraine a petition to his majeſty tor re ned, cf | 
grievances. And this petition being read, eat CG 4, 
proved, may be delivered to thc king: of whole grac! 
Wer we have no Cauſe to 1 ubr, our detires ; bei Dy. 5 en 
able, our intentions ſo loyal, and the manner o Ul 

ther necd We ie: it, 5 this is Lhe Critical 15 Hag wen 45 but 
been intinuated; or that this is the Way | 7 L 5 4 1 
alturc ourſelves af a happy i. Ihen ſhi [Ne Ki! 0! 5 
calls us his great council, find us lis uc n ae 

us his good council.“ 
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STIR, 


** 


* 
P. 
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E 1 


e the interval, in prov iding ſome barriers to their 
ir {8 . 1 tbertics to lately violated. They knew that 
_—. vote, declaring the illegality of the former 
_— dn t, of iclelt, ſufficient authority to ſecure 
Men” 1,9 agninſt future invalion. Some act to 
| :Þ „ raul} receive the ſanction of the whole le- 
04 A, nd they appointed a committee to prepare 
b 0 of ſo Th 1 zOrtant a law. By collect ting into 
10 tali the dangerous and op preflive claims of his 


a ve, Charles had expoſed them to the hazard of 
"fault; er, had farther, by preſenting a nearer 
1 onſcquences attending them, rouzed the 
genius of the commons. Forced loans, 
taxes without conſent of parhament, ar- 
bitrary im prifonment, the billeting of toldiers, martial 
hv; theſe were the orievances complained of, and 
z2ainſt theſe an etc rnal remedy was to be provided, 
Tue commons pretended not, as they affirmed, to any 
unuſual powe rs Or P [11 neg . they ain ꝛccl ohly ar [ecu- 
ung thoſe which had been tranſmitted them from their 


6STY 1% 
benevok 11885 
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anceſtors :. and their law they reſolved to call a PEI“ 
TION OF NIGHT 3 8 implying that it contained a cor- 
t obor tion Or Cxplanation of the ancient conſtitution, not 


Hnvement of royal prerogative, or acquiſition of 
ey lberties. While the committee was employed in 
Crying the petition of right, the favourers of each 
2 in parliament and throughout the nation, 

| aged in diſputes about this bill, which, in all 
Folihood, was to form a memorable æra in the Engliſn 


8 * r ment. 
— 


Nel l 
Ca . 
* 


© of lords was not inſenſible to the 


ralons 214d in favour of the pretenſions of the com- 
mans, they decined the arguments pleaded in favour of 
te crown {ti]} more cogent and convincing. That aſ- 
ſembly {cems, during this whole period, to have acted, 
in the main, a reaſonable and a moderate part; andi 11 
their bias inclined a little too much, as is na wiral, to the 
fide of monarchy, they were far from entertain Ng any 
delign of nonficing to arbitrary will the liberties and 
pil gs of the nation“. Being afraid left the com- 


mons thou}! go tou tar in their projected petition, the 
peers prop ned a plan of one more moderate, which 
they recommended to the conſideration of the other 
houſe, It conſiſted merely in a general declaration, 
that the Great Charter, and the fix ſtatutes conceived 
to be explanacions of it, tand ſtill in force to all intents 


1 | 
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lent as during any former period of the Engliſh govern- 
ment ; that in all common caſes, me Common law ought 
to be the ſtandard of proceedings: * And in caſe, chat 
for the ſecurity of his n majeſty's s pe +8 the general ſaſety 
of his people, or the peac ceable g government of the | <INg- 
'* m, the king ſhall find juſt cauſe, _ reaſons of ftat 0. 
to impriſon or reſtraia any man's perſon; he was peti- 
tioned graciouſly to declare, 185 in a convenient 
time he ſhall and will expreſs the cauſe of the commit- 
ment or reſtraint, cither general or ipecial, and upon a 
cauſc fo expreſſed, will leave the prifoner immediately 
to be tried according to the common law of the land +.” 
The king could ealily ſce the Soon ren 
proceedings. Though he had offered, 
of the ſeſſion, to-: give his conſent t 


of thele 
at the beginn ing 


) an * E for * 


curity of the rights and hberties 2 Fe people, he "ow 
not expected that ſuch inroads would be ade on his 
prerogative, In order, therefore, to divert the com- 


mons from their intention, he ſent a meſlage, wherein 
he acknowledged paſt errors, and promiſe d that, he re- 
after, there thould be no juſt cauſe of complaint. But 


the king fill perlevered | in his endeavours to elude the 


petition, He ſent a letter to Rs houſe of lords, in 
wich he went ſo far as to make a particular declaration, 

That neither he nor his pri vY- CD ſhall or will, at 
any time hercafter, commit or cummund to prifon, or 
otherwiſe reſtrain, any man for not lending money, or 
for any other cauſe, which in his conſcience he th 1onght 
not to concern the public good, and the ſafety of the 
king and people.” And he farther declared, © Phat 
he never would be guilty of to baſe an action as to pre- 
tend any cauſe, of whoſe truth he was not fully ſat'sſied.“ 
This promiſe, however, though enfurced to the com- 
mons by the recommendation of the upper r houle, made 
no more impreſſion than all the former meſſages, 
Among the other invaſions of the king, we may reckon 
the propofal of rhe houſe of peers, to ſubjoin, to the 
intended petition of right, the following clauſe : © We 
humbly preſent this petition to your majeſty, not oniy 
With a care of pretc rviag our own hberties, but with due 
regard to leave entire that lovereign power, with which 
your majeſty is entruſted for the protection, ſafety, and 
happinels of your people.” Lets pe enetration than was 
poſſeſſed by the leaders of the h. ſe of commons, could 
eaſily diſcover how captious this cla. 


lc was, and how 
much 1t was calculatea to clude 


the Whole tc 


'rce of the 
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and purpoſes; that in conſequence of the charter and 

ſtatutes, and by tlie tenor of the ancient cuſtoms and 

laws of th e realm, every ſubject has a fundamental pro- 
. 


petition. 
Theſe obſtacles, therefore, being ſurmounted, the 
Petition of Right paſſed the commons, and was ſent to 


3 


— * 


1 
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perty in his go Js, and a fundamental liberty of his per- the upper houſe J. The peers, who were probably well if | 
lon ; that thus property and liberty are as entire at pre- pleaſcd in ſceret that all their ſolicitations had been A 
a eluded wa! 
* Udet f 
a * ey, the bing's ferjeant, having aſſerted, in a pleading J fon, and the franchiſe of the land: and, by other laws of this 
before the peers, . that the king mult ſometimes govern by acts J 'realm, it is provided, that none thould be Charged by any 


oi ate 25 Well as by law; tuis polition gave ſuch offence, that | charge or impoſition called a benevolence, 4 by ſuch like 


11 


E was img rc committed to priſon, and was not releaſed 
JUL 1 ” | / 


charge: by which the {ſtatutes before-mentio::ed, and other the 


upon 015 recantation and ſvbmition, good laws and ſtatutes of this realm, your ſichje as have inhe- 
7 Aretbithop OD Was en wloyed by the lords to recom- rited the freedom, that they Mould not be compelle d to coi tri. 

mend, in a c. nee, this ** in ol a petition to the houſe of | bute to any tax, tallage, aid, or other like char: ge, not ſet by 

chm The de pa as was, no doul ot, forcfeen from his | common conlent in parliament. 

known prin, ples, Was not extremely urgent in his applica- « II. Yet neverthelcfs, of late divers com: niions, directed 

_ evade the 1 We: houſe was fully convince! that the gene- to ſundry commithoners in ſeveral counties, with inſtructions, 
al | 


— 


addons ſigtühed nothin; FT, and that the latter Clauſe left 


have iflued; by means whereot your people have been in 55 
tuen libe Ut 1 worſe condition than 


derties rathe! before. They I places aſſembled. and required to lend certain ſums of money 
jy edel, t therefore with great zeal, in framing the model of | unto your miayjeity, and many of them, upon their retuſal ſo to 
belittoa, vinch ſhould contain expreſſions more preciſe, and J do, have had an ©: ah adminiſtered unto them not warrantable 
more tvourable to public freedom. by the laws or ſtatutes of this realm, and have been conſtrained 


1 This Petition is Of fo 2 read importance, that we {hall here to become bound to make appe arance and give attendance be- 


5.8 it at length: 00 Humbly {hey unto our ſovereign lord the | fore your privy-council, and in other places; and others of 
Sg he lords (Piritual and temporal, and commons, in par- | them have been therefore impriſoned, confined, and ſundry 
alempled, hat, whereas it 15 declared and enacted || other ways moletted and difquieted : and divers other charges 
CMC nurde in the time of the reign of king Edward I. I have been laid and ed upon your people, in ſeveral counties, 
ONLY Cual 4 ee e feld % condeccendoy that no f by lord-heutenants, depuiy-licutenants, commithoners tor _ 
realm, * Rs te US 1K _— tne King or ns heiis m this ters, I ultices uf on woes And others, vy 3 py rok) LON 
1 3 TO od W1 and allent of the archbiſhops, | from Your Mm: YERYs I Yi 2riv y-COuncu, agaimit the laws 
Hogs, cards, barons, ku ghts, burgettes, and other the Iree- ng. free Cultoms of this realm, 5 , 

oy ine cotamonalte of this realm: and, by authority of III. And whereas alſo, by the ſtatute called THE GREAT 
N th Iden in the tive and twentieth year of the reign of en ARTER of the LIBERTIES of ENGLAND, it is declared 
WE ard III. . + Ceciared and enacted, That, trom | and enacted, That no freeman may be taken or impriſoned, or 
dhe vg wi No perton tal! be cœapelled to make any loans to be difleiſed of his trechold or liberties, or his free cuſtoms, or 
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ale ſuch loans were againſt rea- 


be outlawed or exiled, or in any manner deſtroyed, but 
dy 
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eluded by the commons, quickly paſſed the petition 
without any material altercation ; and nothing but the 
royal affent was wanting to give it the force of a law. 
The king accordingly came to the houſe of peers ; ſent 
for the commons, and, being ſeated in his chair of ſtate, 
the petition was read to him. Great was now the aſto- 
niſhment of all men, when, inſtead of the uſual conciſe 
and clear form, by which a bill is either confirmed or 
rejected, Charles ſaid, in anſwer to the petition, © Ihe 
king willeth, that right be done according to the Jaws 
and cuſtoms of the realm, and that the ſtatutes be put 
in execution; that his ſubjects may have no cauſe to 
complain of any wrong oppreſſion, contrary to the juſt 
rights and liberties, to the preſervation whereof he holds 
himſelf in conſcience as much obliged as of his own 
prerogative.” But the commons were diſſatisfied with 
this anſwer, and returned in very ill humour. Uſually 
when in that diſpoſition, their zeal for religion, and 
their enmity againit the unfortunate catholics, ran ex- 
tremely high. But they had already, in the beginning 
of the ſeſſion, preſented their petition of rehgion, and 
had received a ſatisfactory anſwer; though they ex- 
pected that the execution of the laws againſt papiſts 


by lawful judgement of his peers, or by the law of the land. 

« IV. And, in the eight and twenticth year of the reign of 
king Edward III. it was declared and enacted, by authority of 
parliament, That no man, of what eſtate or condition that he 
be, ſhould be put out of his land or tenements, nor taken, nor 
impriſoned, nor diſinherited, nor put to death, without being 
brought to anſwer by due proceſs of law. 

« V. Nevertheleſs, againſt the tenor of the ſaid ſtatutes, 
and other the good laws and ſtatutes of your realm to that end 
provided, divers of your ſubjects have of late been impriſoned 
without any cauſe ſhewed; and when, for their deliverance, 
they were brought before juſlice, by your majeity's writs of 
Habeas Corpus, there to undergo and receive as the court 
ſhould order, and their keepers commanded to certify the 
cauſes of their detainer, no cauſe was certified, but that they 
were detained by your majeſty's ſpecial command, ſignified by 
the lords of your privy-council, and yet were returned back to 
ſeveral priſons, without being charged with any thing to which 
they might make anſwer according to the law. 

« VI. And whereas of late great companies of ſoldiers and 
mariners have been diſperſed into divers countics of the realm, 
and the inhabitants, againſt their wills, have been compelled 
to receive them into their houſes, and there to ſuffer them to 
ſojourn, againſt the laws and cuſtoms of this realm, and to the 
great grievance and vexation of the people. 

« VII. And whereas allo, by authority of parliament, in the 
five and twentieth year of the reign of king Edward III. it is 
declared and enacted, That no man ſha] be forejudged of life 
or limb againſt the form of the Great Charter and law of the 
land: and, by the ſaid Great Charter, and other the laws and 
ſtatutes of this your realm, no man ought to be judged to death 
but by the laws eſtabliſhed in this your realm, either by the 
cuſtoms of the ſame realm, or by acts of parliament: and 
whereas no offender, of what kind ſoever, is exempted from 
the proceedings to be uſed, and puniſhments to be inflicted b 
the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm: nevertheleſs, of late 
divers commiſſions, under your majeſty's great ſeal, have iſſued 
forth by which certain perſons have been aſſigned and ap- 
pointed commiſhoners, with power and authority, to proceed 
within the land, according tothe juſtice of martial Jaw, againſt 
ſuch ſoldiers and mariners, or other diſlolute perſons joining 
with them, as ſhoull commit any murder, robbery, felony, 
mutiny, or other outrage or miſdemeanor whatſoever, and by 
tuch ſummary couric and order as is agreeable to martial law, 
and as is uſed in armics in time of war, to procced to the trial 
and condemnation of ſuch offenders, and them to cauſe to be 
executed and put to death according to the law martial. 

« VII. By pretext whereof ſome of your majeſty's ſubjects 
have been by hne of the ſaid commiſſioners, put to death, 
when and where, if, by the laws and ſtatutes of the land, they 
had deferved death, by the faid laws and ſtatutes, alſo they 
might, and by no other ought, to have been judged and 
exccuted, 

« IX. And allo ſundry grievous offenders, by colour thereof 
clommg an exemption, have eſcaped the puniſhments due to 
them by the laws and itatutes of this your realm, by reaſon 
that divers of your officers and miniſters of juſtice have un- 
juſtly refuſed or ſorborn to proceed againſt ſuch offenders, ac- 
cording to the ſame laws and ſtatutes, upon pretence that the 
aid oftenders were puniſhable only by martial law, and by au- 
ert of ach comnuttions as aforciaid : which commiſſions, 


. 


would, for the future, be no more exact and B . 
they had hitherto found it. To give vent to their... © 
indignation, they fell with their utmoſt force aps 
Manwaring *. From Manwaring, the houſe of Hog | 
mons proceeded to cenſure the conduct of Buck 
ham. In vain did the king ſend them a meſlage. © 
which he told them, that the {cflion was drawir feat 
a concluſion ; and deſired, that they would not enter vp 
on new bulineſs, nor caſt any aſperſions on his ve. 
ment and miniſtry. "Though the court endeavoured . 
explain and ſoften this meſſage by a ſubſequent meſſuc- 
as Charles was apt haſtily to correct any hafly ſtep which 
he had taken, it ſerved rather to inflame than 1052 
the commons: as if the method of their Proceeding 
had here been preſcribed to them. It was forces 
that a great tempeſt was ready to burſt on the 6... 
and in order to divert it, the king thought proper ; 
on a joint application of the lords and comm. 10 
endeavour giving them ſatisfaction with record 6 1 e 
petition of right. He- came therefore to the how © 
peers, and pronouncing the uſual form of words, « } + 


an 


8 car tr 


appcale 


. 
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it be law as is defired,” gave full ſanction and auto 


to the petition, The acclainations with which the jy; 
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and all other of like nature, are wholly and directly contrary 


92 © * . g 

the ſaid laws and ſtatutes of this your realm, 
« X. They do therefore humbly pray your moſt evcellons 
majeſty, "That no man hereafter be compelled to make or vic 


any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or ſuch like charge, withour 
common conſent, by act of parliament : and that none he calle4 
to make anſwer, or take ſuch oath, or to give attendance, gr 
be confined, or otherwiſe moleſted or diſquicted, concernins 
the fame, or for refuſal thereof : and that no freeman, in any 
ſuch manner as is before-mentioned, be impriſoned or detained: 
and that your majeſty would be pleaſed to remove the faid fl. 
diers and mariners, and that people may not be ſo burthened 
in time to come; and that the aforeſaid commiſſions, for pro 
cceding by martial law, may be revoked and aanull-d : ard 
that hereafter no commiſſions of like nature may iſſue forth, to 
any perſon or perſons whatſoever, to be executed as aforeſaid, 
leſt, by colour of them, any of your majeſty's fubj=Cts be de- 
ſtroyed, or put to death, contrary to the Jaws and franchiſe of 
the land. 

« XI. All which they moſt humbly pray of vour molt ex- 
cellent majeſty, as their rights and liberties, according to the 
laws and ſtatutes of this realm: and that your majeſty would 
alſo vouchſafe to declare, Ihat the awards, doings, and pro- 
ceedings to the prejudice of your people, in any of the pre- 
miſes, ſhall not be drawn hereafter into conlequence or exam- 
ple: and that your majeſty would be alſo graciouſly pleated, 
tor the further comfort and ſafety of your people, to declare 
your royal will and pleaſure, that in things aforefaid, all your 
officers and miniſters ſhall ſerve you according to the laws and 
ſtatutes of this realm, as they tender the honour of your na- 
jeſty, and the proſperity of this kingdom.“ Stat. 17 Car. 
cap. 14. 

I here is nothing which tends more to excuſe, it not to 
juſtify, the extreme rigour of the commons towards Charles, 
than his open encouragement and avowal of ſuch general privy 
Ciples as were altogether incompatible with a limited goperg: 
ment. Manwaring had preached a ſermon, which the com- 
mons found, upon enquiry, to be printed by ſpecial command 
of the king; and, when this ſermon was looked into, teen 
tained doctrines ſubverſive of all civil liberty. It taught that, 
though property was commonly lodged in the fubject, vet 
whenever any urgency required ſupply, all property Was train” 
ferred to the ſovereign ; that the conſent of parliament Was not 
neceſſary for the impoſition of taxes; and that the dine ans 
required compliance with every demand, how irregular foe! th 
which the prince ſhould make upon his ſubjects. For "eu 
doctrines the commons impeached Manwaring. | he lentenchs 
pronounced upon him by the pecrs, was, that he ſhould be 
impriſoned during the pleaſure of the houſe, be hned a thoutane 
pounds to the king, make ſubmiſſion and acknowledgement 2 
his offence, be ſuſpended during three years, be a ae 
holding any ecciefialtical dignity or tecular office, and that li 
book be called in and burnt. It may be worthy of notige e 
no ſooner was the ſeſſion ended, than this man, 10 Juſt! on 
10us to both houſes, received a pardon, and was promoted 100 
living of conſiderable value, Some years aiter, he was rale 
to the fee of St. Aſaph. If the republican {pirit © 
mons increaſed the monarchical ſpirit of tne Court; 2 
carried to fo high a pitch, tended {till farther to auge, 
former. And thus extremes were. every where 
tic juſt medium was gradually deſerted by all men. 
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and univerſal joy diffuſed over the nation, 
much this petition had been the object of 
all men's vos and expect. ions. : 

en after the commons reſumed their cenſure of 
Puckingham's conduct and behaviour, againſt whom 
der were implacable. 1 hey agreed to preſent a re- 

aſtrance to the king, in which they recapitulated all 
r | oricyances and misfortunes, and omitted no cir- 
3 which could render the whole adminiſtration 
= cable and odious. The compoſitions with catho- | 
* they ſaid, amounted to no lefs than a toleration, 
hateful to God, full of diſhonour and diſprofit to his 
cajeſty, and of extreme ſcandal and grief to his good 

ople: they took notice of the violations of liberty 
above mentioned, againſt which the petition of right 
ſeems to have provided a ſufficient remedy ; they men- 
roned the decay of trade, the unſucceſstul expeditions 
to Cadiz and the Iſle of Khé, the encourage ment given 
to Arminians, the commiſſion for tranſporting German 
horſe, that for levying illegal impoſitions; and all theſe 
-yances they aſcribed ſolely to the ill- conduct of the 
duke of Buckingham. This remonſtrance was, perhaps, 
not the leſs provoking to Charles, becaule, joined to 
th + extreme acrimony of the ſubject, there were pre- 
("ed in it, as in moſt of the remonſtrances of that age, 
an affected civility and ſubmiſſion in the language. And 
xc it was the firſt return which he met with for his late 
beneficial conceſſions, and for his ſacrifices of preroga- 
tive, the greateſt by far ever made by an Engliſh ſove- 
reign, nothing could be more the object of juſt and na- 
tural indignation. It was not without good grounds that 
the commons were ſo fierce and ajluming. Though 
they had already granted the king the fſi;pply of five 
ſubfidies, they ſtill retained a pledge in their hands, 
which they thought enſured them ſucceſs in all their ap- 
plications. Tonnage and poundage had not yet been 
granted by parhament ; and the commons had arttully, 
this ſeſſion, concealed their intention of invading that 
branch of revenue, till the royal aflent had been ob- 
tained to the petition of right, which they juſtly deemed 
of ſuch importance. They then openly aſſerted, that 
tie levying of tonnage and poundage without conſent of 
parlament, was a palpable violation of the ancient li- 
erties of the people, and an open infringement of the 
petition of right, 10 lately granted. The king, in order 
to prevent the fimihing and preſenting of this remon- 
ſtrance, came ſuddenly to the parliament, and ended 
Ks ſeſſion by a prorogation on the 26th of June. 
About this time the carl of Denbigh, brother-in-law 
to Buckingham, was diſpatched to the relief of Rochelle, 
now cloſcly beſieged by land, and threatened with a 
blockade by ſca: but he returned without effecting any 
thing; and having declined to attack the enemy's fleet, 
be brought on the Engliſh arms the imputation either of 
cowardice or ill- conduct. In order to repair this diſho- 
nour, the duke went to Portſmouth, where he had pre- 


reſounde d, 
ſhewed how 


ä 


* No man had ſeen the blow, nor the perſon who gave it; 
* in the concluſion, every one made his own conjecture ; 
tue alt agreed that the murder had been committed by the 
wit n bentlemen, whoſe angry tone of voice had been heard, 
. their words had not been undegitood by the by-ſtanders, 
1 ne hurry of revenge, they had inſtantly been put to death, 
2 not deen fſaved by ſome of more temper and judge- 
ow he 0, though they had the fame opinion of, their guilt, 
Rug Mer to reſerve them for 2 judicial trial and exami- 
W an the door there was found a hat, in the inſide of 
e lewed a paper, containing four or hve lines of that 
_ — nee of the commons, which declared Buckingham an 
he ” kingdom ; and under theſe lines was a ſhort eja- 
Asi: b. t os ealily concluded that this hat belonged to the 
ould 2 _ difficulty ſtill remained, « Who that perſon 

whoever he . or the writing diſcovered not the name; and 
el fa e * 0 was ptr to believe that he had already 

a man without 14A hin ere A2 2 7 bef 45 
1 walking very compoſedly before 

de duke - © Crying out, Here is the fellow who killed 
a every body ran to aſk, « Which is he?” The 
iy tedately anſwered, © I am he.” The more furious 
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pared a conſiderable fleet and army, on which all the 


ſubſidies given by parliament had been expended. This 
ſupply had very much diſappointed the king's expecta- 


tions, The ſame nwtinous ſpirit which prevailed in the 
houſe of commons, had diffuſed itſelf over the nation; 
and the commiſſioners appointed for making the aſſeſſ- 
ments, had connived at all frauds, which might diminiſh 
the ſupply, and reduce the crown to ſtill greater neceſ- 
fities. This national diſcontent, communicated to a 
deſperate enthuſiaſt, ſoon broke out in an event, which 
may be conſidered as remarkable. There was one 
Felton, of a good family, but of an ardent, melancholic 
temper, who had ſerved under the duke in the ſtation of 
lieutenant. His captain being killed in the retreat at 
the Ie of Rhe, Felton had applied for the company; 
and when diſappointed, he threw up his commiſſion, 
and retired in diſcontent from the army. While private 
reſentment was boiling in his ſullen, unſociable mind, 
he heard the nation reſound with complaints againſt the 
duke; and ke met with the remonſtrance of the com- 
mons, in which his enemy was repreſented as the cauſe 
of every national grievance, and as the great enemy of 
the public. Religious fanaticiſm farther inflamed theſe 
vindictive reficctions; and he fancied that he thould do 
Heaven acceptable ſervice, if, at one blow, he diſ- 
patched this dangerous foe to religion and to his coun- 
try. Full of theſe dark views he jecretly arrived at 
Portſmouth, at the fame time with the duke, and 
watched for an opportunity of effecting lus fanguinary 
purpoſe. Buckingham had been engaged in converia- 
tion with Soubize and other French gentlemen ; and a 
dite rence of ſentiment having arilen, the diſpute, though 
conducted with temper and decency, had produced ſome 
of thoſe vehement geſticulations and lively exertions of 
voice, in which that nation, more than the Engliſh, are 
apt to indulge them{ſclves. The converſation being 
finiſhed, the duke drew towards the door; and in that 
paſſage, turning himſelf to ſpeak to Sir Thomas Fryer, 
a colonel in the army, he was, on the ſudden, over Sir 
Thomas's ſhoulder, ſtruck upon the breaſt with a knife. 
Without uttering other words than “ The villain has 
killed me,” in the ſame moment pulling out the knife, 
he breathed his laſt *. This circumſtance happened on 
the 23d of Auguſt, 1628. 

When the king was informed of this aſſaſfination, he 
received the news in public with an unmoved and undiſ- 
turbed countenance ; and the courtiers, who ſtudied his 
looks, concluded, that ſecretly he was not diſpleaſed to 
be rid of a miniſter ſo generally odious to the nation. 
But Charles's command of himſelf proceeded entirely 
from the gravity and compoſure of his temper. He was 
{till, as much as ever, attached to his favourite; and, 
during his whole life, he retained an affection for Buck- 
ingham's friends, and a prejudice againſt his enemies. 
He urged too, that Felton ſhould be put to the torture, 
in order to extort from him a diſcovery of his accom- 


| 5 


immediately ruſhed upon him with drawn ſwords : others, 
more deliberate, defended and protected him: he himſelf with 
open arms, calmly and cheerfully expoſed his breaſt to the 
{words of the molt enraged; being willing to fall a ſudden ſa- 
crifice to their anger, rather than be reſerved for that public 
juſtice, which, he knew, muſt be executed upon him. He 
was now known to be that Felton who had ferved in the army. 
Being carried into a private room, it was thought proper fo far 
to diſſemble as to tell him, that Buckingham was only griev- 
ouſly wounded, but not without hopes of recovery. Felton 
ſmiled, and told them, „ That the duke, he knew full well, 
had received a blow which had terminated all their hopes.” 
When aſked, at whofe inſtigation he had performed that 
horrid deed? he replied, & that they need not to trouble them- 
ſelves in that enquiry ; that no man living had credit enough 
with him to have diſpoſed him to ſuch an action; that he had 
not yet even entruſted his purpole to any one; that the reſolu- 
tion proceeded only from himſelf, and the impulſe of his own 
conſcience; and that his motives would appear, if his hat were 
found : for that, believing he ſhould perith in the attempt, he 
had therefore taken care to explain them.“ Clarendon, vol. 1. 
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plices: but the judges declared, that though that prac- 
tice had formerly been very uſual, it was altogether illegal. 
The diſtreſs of Rochelle had in the mean time riſen 
to the utmoſt extremity. In order to deprive that place 
of all ſuccour, Richelieu had dared to project the throw- 
ing acroſs the harbour a mole of a mile's extent in that 
boiſterous ocean; and having executed his project, he 
now held the town cloſely blockaded on all ſides. The 
inhabitants, though preſſed with the greateſt rigours of 
famine, ſtill refuſed to ſubmit ; being ſupported, partly 
by the lectures of their zealous preachers, partly by 
the daily hopes of relief from England, After Buck- 
ingham's death, the command of the fleet and army was 
conferred on the earl of Lindeſcy; who, arriving before 
Rochelle, made ſome attempts to break through the 
mole, and force his way into the harbour : but by the 
delays of the Engliſh, that work was now fully firuſhed 
and fortified ; and the Rochellers, finding their laſt 
hopes to fail them, were reduced to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion, on the 18th of October, even in fight of the 
Engliſh admiral. Of fifteen thouſand perſons ſhut up 
in the city, four thouſand alone ſurvived the fatigues 
and famine which they had undergone. 
On the 20th of January, 1629, the parliament again 
met. They found many cauſes of complaint. Buck- 
ingham's conduct and character with ſome had afforded 
a reaſon, with others a pretence, for diſcontent againſt 
public meaſures : but after his death, there wanted not 
few reaſons and new pretences for general diſſatisfaction. 
Manwaring's pardon and promotion were taken notice 
of: Sibthorp and Coſins, two clergymen, who, for like 
reaſons, were no leſs noxious to the commons, had met 
with like favour from the king: Montague, who had 
been cenſured for moderation towards the catholics had 
been created biſhop of Chicheſter. They found, like- 
wiſe, upon enquiry, that all the copies of the petition 
of right, which were diſperſed, had, by the king's or- 
ders, annexed to them the firſt anſwer, which had given 
ſo little ſatisfaction to the commons. An expedient by 
which Charles endeavoured to perſuade the people that 
he had in no wiſe receded from his former claims and pre- 
tenſions, particularly with regard to the levying of ton- 
nage and poundage. Selden alſo complained in the 
houſe, that one Savage, contrary to the petition of right, 
had been puniſhed with the loſs of his cars, by a diſcre- 
tionary or arbitrary ſentence of the ſtar-chamber. But 
the great article on which the houſe of commons broke 
with the king, and which finally created in Charles a 
diſguſt to all parhaments, was their claim with regard to 
tonnage and poundage. On this occaſion, therefore, it 
is neceſſary to give an account of the controverſy. 
When Charles opened the ſeſſion, he informed the 
commons, “ That he had not taken theſe duties as ap- 
pertaining to his hereditary prerogative ; but that it was 
ever, and ſtill is, his meaning to enjoy them as a giſt of 
his people : and that, if he had hitherto levied tonnage 
and poundage, he pretended to juſtify himſelf only by 
the neceſſity of ſo doing, not by any right which he al- 
ſumed.” This conceſſion, however, did not fatisfy the 
commons ; and they inſiſted, as a neceſſary preliminary, 
that the king ſhould once entirely deſiſt from levying 
theſe duties ; after which, they were to take it into con- 
{idcration, how far they would reſtore him to the poſſeſ- 
ſton of a revenue, of which he had clearly diveſted him- 
ielf. But, beſides that this extreme rigour had never 
been exerciſed towards any of his predeceſſors, and 
many obvious inconveniences mult follow from the in- 
termiſſion of the cuſtoms; there were other reaſons 
which deterred Charles from complying with ſo hard a 
condition, The commons openly declared, that they 
had at preſent many important pretenſions, chiefly with 
regard to religion ; and if compliance were refuſed, no 
ſupply muſt be expected from them. Notwithftanding 
this the king did not immediately break with the com- 
mons, upon their delay in voting him this ſupply. He 
thought that he could better juſtify any ſtrong meaſure 
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lowed them v carry to the utmoſt extremities fi 
tacks upon his government and prerogative. * 5 
tented himſelf, for the preſent, with lolicitino the Ban 
by meſſages and ſpeeches. But the commons A ver 
of hearkening to his ſolicitations, proceedeq | oY 
their ſcrutiny into his management of relic, 
was the only grievance to which, in their opin 
had not as yet, by their petition of right 
ficient remedy. 

It was not poitible that this century, ſo fertile in reh 
gious fects and diſputes, could elcape the conte 
concerning fataliſm and tree-will, which being ltr De 
interwoven both with philoſophy and theology, h 489 
all ages, thrown every ichool and every church inte * 

inextricable doubt and perplexity. The Arft reh, Rats of il 
in England, as in other European countries, had e. 

braced the moſt rigid tenets of predeſtination and al, 
lute decrees, and had compoted, upon that ſyitem, al 
the articles of their religious creed. Bur thete princi. 
ples having met with oppoſition from Arminius and his 
ſectaries, the controverly was ſoon brous! . 
iſland, and began here to diffuſe ifelf The rminian. thou 
finding more encouragement from the ſuperititions fit 
of the church than from the fanaticiſm of the butt: 
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gradually incorporated themiclves with the former; ad 0 
ſome of that fect, by the indulgence of James and 
Charles, had attained the higheſt preferments in the lie. ſpe 
rarchy. But their ſucceſs with the public had not berg mar 
altogether anſwerable to that which they met with in tle Up 
church and court. "I hroughout the nation, they Qill 
lay under the reproach of innovation and hereſy, The into 


commons now ievelled againſt them their formidable 
cenſures, and made them the objects of daily invectire 
and declamation. Their protectors were ſtigmatized; 
their tenets canvaſſed; their views repreſented as dan- con 
gerous and pernicious. Amidſt that complication of age 
diſputes in which men were then involved, we may ob- 
ſerve, that the appella:ion puritan ſtood for three par- wer 
ties, which, though commonly united, were yet actu— 
ated by very different views and motives. There were 
the political puritans, who maintained the highelt prin- 
ciples of civil liberty; the puritans in diſcipline, who 
were averſe to the ceremonies and epiſcopal government 


of the church ; and the doctrinal puritans, who rigidly Þ 
defended the ſpeculative ſyſtem of the firlt reformers. Cl 


In oppoſition to all theſe ſtood the court party, the 
hierarchy, and the arminians ; only with this diſtinction, | 
that the latter ſect, being introduced a few years before, Net 
did not, as yet, comprehend all thoſe who were favour- 
able to the church and ro monarchy. But, as the con- 
troverſies on every ſubject grew daily warmer, men 
united themſelves more intimately with their friends, and 
ſeparated themſelves wider from their antagoniſts; and 
the diſtinction gradually became quite uniform an te- 
gular. This houſe of commons, which was m ch 20- 
verned by the puritannical party, thought that tles 
could not better ſerve their cauſe than by branding and 
puniſhing the arminian ſect, which, introducing an . 


novation in the church, were the leaſt favoured. 2 0 
leaſt powerful of all their antagoniſts. Laud, Neile, by 


Montague, and other biſhops, who were the chief fp. 
porters of epiſcopal government, and the molt _ 
partizans of the diſcipline and ceremonies of the — 
were all ſuppoſed to be tainted with arminiantm. 1 
ſame men and their diſciples were the ſtrenuous prev” 
ers of paſſive obedicnce, and of entire ſubmiſſion a 
princes; and if theſe could once be cenſured, _ 8 
expelled the church and court, it was concluded, UL | 
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the hierarchy would receive a mortal blow, tte _ 100 | 
- - S . The 4 V a 
nies be leſs rigidly inſiſted on, and the king, depriver 0 


bis moſt faithful friends, be obliged to abate 
claims of prerogative, on which he at prelent en 1 
But Charles was ſtrongly determined from princip 
piety and conſcience, to oppolc them. 1 

In the debates of the commons, which are ge 1 
to us, it is eaſy to diſcern ſo carly ſome {parks 9 


v/hich he might atcerwards be obliged to take, if he al- 
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enthuſiaſtic fire, which afterwards 1ct che whole 5 f 
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buſtion . Oliver Cromwell, at that time a young 
10 * no account in the nation, is mentioned in theſe 
_ as complaining of one who, he was told, 
n flat popery. Ihe inquiries and debates con- 
_— and poundage went hand in hand with 
cert. ' ological or metaphyſical controverſies. The 
. -\rhe cuſtom-houſe were ſummoned before the 
== to give an account by what authority they 
80 the goods of merchants who had refuſed to 
oy theſe duties: the barons of the exchequer were 
wurſtioned concerning their decrees on that head. One 
or the heriffs of London was committed to the T ower 
b his activity in ſupporting the officers of the cuſtom- 
ene the goods of Rolles, a merchant, and member 


„che houle, being ſeized ſor his refuſal to pay the du- 
nes, complaints were made of this violence, as if it 
vere a breach of privilege : Charles ſupported his offi- 
dals in all theſe meaſures ; and the quarrel grew every 
day higher between him and the commons. Mention 
«was made in the houſe of impeaching Sir Richard 
Weſton, the treaſurer ; and the king began to entertain 
tuoughts of finiſhing the ſeſſion by a diſſolution. Sir 
lohn Elliot framed a remonſtrance againſt levying ton. 
race and poundage without conſent of parliament, and 
offered it to the clerk to read. It was refuſed. He read 
+ himſelf. The queſtion being then called for, the 
ſpeaker, Sir John Finch, laid, © That he had a com- 
mand from the king to adjourn, and to put no queſtion.“ 
Upon which he roſe and left the chair. The whole 
houſe was in an uproar. The ſpeaker was puſhed back 
into the chair, and forcibly held in it by Hollis and 
Valentine ; till a ſhort remonſtrance was framed, and 
was paſſed by acclamation rather than by vote. Papiſts 
and arminians were there declared capital enemies to the 
commonwealth. T hoſe who levied tonnage and pound- 
age were branded with the ſame epithet. And even 
the merchants who ſhould voluntarily pay thete duties, 
were denominated betrayers of Engliſh liberty, and 
public enemies. The doors being locked, the gentle- 
man uſher of the houſe of lords, who was ſent by the 
king, could not get admittance till this remonſtrance was 
fmthed. By the king's order, he took the mace from 
the table, which ended their proceedings : and a 
% days after, on the 10th of March the parliament was 
duſoved. 

Charles, deſtitute of all ſupply, was reduced by ne- 
cellity, to embrace a meaſure, which ought to have 
been the reſult of reaſon and ſound policy: he made 
price with the two crowns againſt which he had hitherto 
Wazed a war, entered into without neceſſity, and con- 
ducted without glory. Notwithſtanding the diſtracted 
ad clpleſs condition of England, no attempt was made 
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* Rouſe in a ſpeech, made uſe of the following alluſion : 
* If a man meet a dog alone, ſaid he, © the dog is tearful, 
tough ever ſo herce by nature : but it the dog have his maſter 
with him, he will ſet upon that man from whom he fled before. 

us ſhews, that lower natures, being backed by higher, in- 
Seale mn courage and ſtrength; and certainly man, being 
— . with Omnipotency, is a kind of omnipotent creature. 
W chings are poſſible to him that believes; and where all 
9,7 are poitble, there is a kind of omnipotency. Where- 
* it be the unanimous conſent and reſolution of us all, 
e 4.508 and covenant henceforth to hold faſt our God 
3 beton: and then ſhall we henceforth expect, with 

ny, happineſs in this world.“ 
eee of the nation ran high, on account of 
"Won 3 >etween the king and parliament. Theſe 
N Ke tries inflamed by his affectation of a ſeverity 
any -_ power, nor probably inclination, to Carry to 
ang Hh Ir Miles Hobart, Sir Peter Heyman, Selden, 
op J 4 Is and Strode, were committed to priſon, ON aC- 
With 0 — tumult in the houſe, which was called ſedition. 
Katt un Fs culty, and after ſeveral delays, they were re- 

h and the law was generally ſuppoſed to be wreſted, in 
a rolong their impriſonment. Sir John Elliot, Hollis 
_ \ alentine f - uy.» bu 2 3 
bench, sor ring ſummoned to their trial in the king's 
ruling to ow ſpeeches and behaviour in parliament J but 
nemderz + ) wer before an inferior court for their conduct as 

4 *uperior, they were condemned to be impriſoned 
g pleaſure, to find ſureyes for their good beha- 
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either by France or Spain, to invade their enemy; nor 
did they entertain any farther project, than to defend 
themſclves againſt the feeble and ill- concerted expedi- 
tions of that kingdom. Pleaſed that the jealouſies and 
quarrels between king and parhament had diſarmed ſo 
formidable a power, they carefully avoided any enter- 
prize which might rouze cither the terror or anger of 
the Engliſh, and diſpoſe them to domeſtic union and 
ſubmiſſion. The endeavours to regain the good- will of 
the nation were carried ſo far by the king of Spain, that 
he generouſly releaſed and ſent home all the Engliſh 
priſoners taken in the expedition againſt Cadiz. The 
example was imitated by France, after the retreat of the 
Engliſh from the Iſle of Rhe. When princes were in 
luch diſpoſitions, and had fo few pretenſions on each 
other, it could not be difficult to conclude a peace, 
1 he treaty was firſt ſigned with France, on the 14th of 
pril, 1629. The fituation of the king's affairs did 
not entitle him to demand any conditions for the Hugo- 
nots, and they were abandoned to the will of their tove- 
reign. Peace was afterwards concluded with Spain, (on 
the 5th of November, 1630;) where no conditions 
were made in tavour of the palatine, except that Spain 
promiſcd in general to ute their good offices for his re- 
ſtoration. Ihe influence of theſe two wars on domeſtic 
affairs, and on the difpoſitions of king and people, was 
of the utmoſt conſequence: but no alteration was made 
by them on the foreign intereſts of the kingdom. 

A neutrality was now embraced by the king between 
the rival powers of Bourbon and Auſtria; and durin 
the reſt of his reign, he ſeems to have little regarded 
foreign affairs, except fo far as he was engaged by ho- 
nour, and by friendſhip, for his ſiſter and the palatine, 
to endeavour the procuring of ſome relief for that un- 
happy family. He joined his good offices to thoſe of 
France, and mediated a peace between the kings of 
Sweden and Poland, in hopes of engaging the former 
to embrace the protection of the oppreſſed proteſtants 
in the empire. This was the famed Guſtavus, whoſe 
heroic genius, ſeconded by the wiſeſt policy, made him 
in a little time the moſt diſtinguiſhed monarch of the 
age, and rendered his country, formerly unknown and 
neglected, of great weight in the balance of Europe. 
To encourage and aflift him in his projected invaſion of 
Germany, Charles agreed to furniſh him with fix thou- 
ſand men; but, that he might preſerve the appearance 
of neutrality, he made uſe of the marquis of Hamilton's 
name. That nobleman entered into an engagement 
with Guſtavus; and enliſting theſe troops in England 
and Scotland, at Charles's expence, he landed them in 
the Elbe. The deciſive battle of Leiplic was fought 
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ſoon after ; where the conduct of Tilly and the valour 


viour, and to be fined the two former a thouſand pounds a- 
piece, the latter five hundred. This ſentence, procured by 
the influence of the crown, ſerved only to ſhew the king's 
Ciſregard to the privileges of parliament, and to acquire an im- 
menſe ſtock of popularity to the ſufferers, who had fo bravely, 
in oppoſition to arbitrary power, defended the liberties of their 
native country. The commons of England, though an im- 
menſe body, and poſſeſſed of the greater part of the national 
property, were naturally ſome what defenceleſs; becauſe of 
their perſonal equality, and their want of leaders: but the king's 
ſeverity here pointed out leaders to them whole relentment was 
inflamed, and whoſe courage was no wiſe daunted by the 
hardſhips which they had undergone in fo honourable a cauſe. 
So much did theſe priſoners glory in their ſufferings, that, 
though they were promiſed liberty on that condition, they 
would not condeſcend even to preſent a petition to the king, 
expreſſing their ſorrow for having offended him. They una- 
nimouſly refuſed to find ſureties for their good behaviour; and 
diſdained to accept of deliverance on ſuch eaſy terms, Nay, 
Hollis was ſo induſtrious to continue his meritorious diſtreſs, 
that, when one offered to bail him, he would not yield to the 
rule of court, and be himſelf bound with his friend. Even 
Lory, who had actually found ſureties in the chief juſtice's 
chamber, declared in court, that his ſureties thould no longer 
continue. Yet becauſe Sir John Elliot happened to die while 
in cuſtody, a great clamour was raiſed againſt the adminiſtra- 
tion; and he was univerſally regarded as a martyr to the liber- 
ties of England, Ruſhworth. Whilocke, Kennet. | 
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of the Imperialiſts were overcome by the ſuperior con- I ney-general: Littleton, ſolicitor-general. All | 
duct of Guſtavus and the ſuperior valour of the Swedes. | had hkewife been parliamentary leaders; and we eſe tae 7 
Germany was over-run in an inſtant by the victorious eminent in their profeſſion. In all eccleſiaſtical 2 w_ 
Swede ; and Ferdinand's generals were foiled in every | and even in many civil, Laud, biſhop of D ** wy 
encounter. But by this extraordinary and unexpected | great influence over the king f. Biſhop Laud ua > i 
ſucceſs of his ally, Charles failed of the purpoſe for | perſon who acquired fo great an aſcendant over Chan og 
which he framed the alliance. Guſtavus, elated by J and who led him, by the facility of his temper why A 
proſperity, began to form more extenſive plans of am- conduct which proved fo fatal to himſelf an 4 wo 1 
bition; and in freeing Germany from the yoke of Ferdi- | kingdom. D ga 
nand, he intended to reduce it to ſubjection under his The temper of the nation was now very dier, be 
own. He refuſed to reſtore the palatine to his princi- from what it was formerly ; the ceremonies of the cas be f 
pality, except on conditions which would have kept him were deemed relics of popiſh ſuperſtition; and it v... 75 
in total dependence. And thus the negociatt: Was with difficulty that tlie ancient ceremonies to which Big : 52 
protracted ; till rhe battle of Lutzen, where the Swe- had been accuſtomed, and which had been ſanRifie N 9 01 
diſh monarch periſhed in the midſt of a complete vic- the practice of the firtt reformers, could be retained 2 ber 
tory which he obtained over his enemics. divine fervice: yer was this the time which Laud choſ⸗ . 
After the death of Buckingham, who had ſomewhat Þ for the int roduétion of new ceremonies ard obſervance: , a 
alienated Charles from the queen, the is to be confidered I Beſides that theft were ture to dilpleaſy as innovations I 
as his chief friend and favourite. Thar ruſtic contempt J there lay, in the opinion of the public, another vert 121 
of the fair ſex, which James affected, and winch, ba- forcible objection againſt them, aud, and the of! 6 10 
niſhing them from his court, made it reſemble more a I prelates who embraced his mealures, were gener i 210 
fair or an exchange, than the ſcat of a great prince, was well inſtructed in lacred antiquity, an had adopted {ir 
very wide of the diſpoſition of this monarch, But | many of thoſe religions ſentiments winch prevailed dur. dal 
though full of complaiſance to the whole tex, Charles | 1g the fuinth and filth centuries, when the Chriſtian 0 
reſerved all his paſſion for his conſort, to whom he at- church, as is well known, was already ſunk into thok | 
tached himſelf with unthaken fidelity and confidence. | ſuperſtitions which were afterwards continued and ans. 0 91 
By her ſenſe and ſpirit, as well as by her beauty, ſhe | mented by the policy of Rome. The revival, there. 15 
juſtified the fondneſs of her huſhand ; though it is al- J fore, of the ideas and practices of that age, could not 0 
lowed, that, being ſomewhat of a paſſionate temper, | fail of giving the Engliſh faith and liturgy ſome reſem- yen 
ſhe precipitated him into haſty and imprudent meaſures. blance to the catholic ſuperſtition, which the kingdom had 
Her religion, likewiſe, to which the was much addicted, in general, and the puritans in particular, held in the and 
muſt be regarded as a great misfortune ; ſince it aug- | greatelt horror and deteſtation. Men alſo were apt to 0 
mented the jealouſy which prev ailed againſt the court, | think, that, without ſome ſecret purpoſe, ſuch inſignig- m 
and engaged her to procure for the catholics ſome indul- I cant obſervances would not be impoſed with ſuch unte. aui 
gences which were generally diſtaſteful to the nation. lenting zeal on the refractory nation; and that Laud's Wil! 
In the former ſituation of the Enghſh government, ſcheme was to lead back the Engliſh by gradual fteps ty lhe | 
when the ſovereign was in a great meaſure independent | the religion of their anceſtors. They conſidered not, enqu 
of his ſubjects, the king choſe his miniſters either from | that the very inſignificancy of theſe ceremonies recom- Lie 1 
pcrional favour, or from an opinion of their abilities, mended them to the ſuperſtitious prelate, and made atio 
without any regard to their parliamentary intereſt or ta- them appear the more peculiarly ſacred and rc ella 
lents. It h2s Hnce been the maxim of Princes, where- as they coul ſerve 0 NO other purpoſc. | Nor Was the cue 
ever popular leaders encroach too much on royal autho- reſemblance to the Romiſh ritual any Objection, bu: Caan 
rity, to conſer offices on them; in expectation that they J rather a merit, with Laud and his brethren ; who hate prin 
will afterwards become more careful not to diminiſh | a much greater kindnels to the mother-church, as tie? 60 
| that power which has become their own. Theſe poli- called her, than to the ſectaries and preſhyterians, and and | 
1 tics were now embraced by Charles; a ſure proof that I frequently recommended her as a true Ciuriitian churci, 
[! a ſecret revolution had happened in the conſtitution, and J an appellation which they refuſed, or at leaſt ſcrupled © 
1 had neceſſitated the prince to adopt new maxims of go- | give to the others. So openly were theſe tenets el. * 
| verament. But the views of the king were at this time pouſed, that not only the diſcontented puritans believe 00 
[ { repugnant to thoſe of the puritans, that the leaders, | the church of England to be relapſing faſt into Rom = 
0 whom he gained, Joſt from that moment all intereſt J ſuperſtition: the court of Rome itſelf enterrained hopes 
with their party, and were even purſued as traitors with | of regaining its authority in this iſland ; and, in order to 0 
| implacable hatred and reſentment. This was the caſe | forward Laud's fuppoled good intentions, an offer was Aﬀt 
f with Sir Thomas Wentworth, whom the king created twice made him in private, of a cardinal's hat, Wc! 5 
frit baron, then a viſcount, and afterwards earl of he declined accepting. His anſwer was, as le _ 5 
1 Strafford ; made him preſident of the council of Vork, J himſelf, “ That fomething dwelt within Him, which ; 
\ and deputy of Ireland; and regarded him as his chief ] would not ſuffer his compliance, till Rome were orice . 
miniſter and counſellor *. Sir Dudley Digges was about J than it is F. A court lady, daughter oi the ear) 5 0 
| the ſame time created maſter of the rolls: Noy, attor- | Devonſhire, having turned catholic, was aſked by LY UN 
ys ; a bu; 
| 1 3 
1 * By his eminent talents and abilities, Strafford merited all | dence and rules of good manners. He was in this epa 4 
i the confidence which his maſter repoſed in him: his character J happy, that all his enemies were allo imagined by hum due * 
Was ſtately and auſtere; more fitted to procure eſteem than | clared enemies to loyalty and true picty, and that every 2 
" love; nis fidelity to the king was unſhaken; but as he now | eiſe of his anger, by that means, became in his eyes 3 mer. ma 
"| emploved all his counſels to ſupport the prerogative, which he | and a virtue. 3 Lan mn 
| bad tormerly bent all his endeavours to diminiſh, his virtue t As a ſpecimen of the new Ceremonies, to Which gr IT 
icems not to have been entirely pure, but to have been ſuſcep- | ſacrificed his own quiet and that of the nation, It may 2 i Af. 
tible of ttrong impreſſions from private intereſt and ambition. amiſs to relate thoſe which he was accuſed of _— "a 
oF his man was virtuous, if ſeverity of manners alone and | the conſecration of St. Catherine's church, 20 hb ' biſhop' lil u 
ab{tinence from pleaſure, could deſerve that name. He was the object of fuch general ſcandal and offence. On __— be 
learned, if polemical knowledge could entitle him to that praiſe. | approach to the weſt door of the church, 4 loud voice Gre tur 
Ile was dilintereſted, but with unceaſing induſtry he ſtudied | « Open, open, ye everlaſting doors, that the king 5 bs oy 00 
to exalt the prieſt'y and prelatical character, which was his | may enter in!“ E the doors of the church __ 1 1. 
on. His 2cal was unrelenting in the cauſe of religion; that | and the biſhop catered. alling upon his knees, 5 This with 
is, in impoſing by rigorous meaſures, his own tenets and pious | elevated and arms expanded, he uttered theſe wor * raden ton 
ceremonies on the obſtinate puritans, who had dared te op- J place is holy; the ground is holy: In the name of f 3 bes 
\ poſe him. In proſecution of his holy purpoſes, he overlooked | Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I pronounce it holy.” Going ame of t 
1 every human conſideration; or, in other words, the heat and the chancel, he ſeveral times took up from the port with lucy, 
b :nitcretion of his temper made him neglect the views of pru- | the duſt, and threw it in the air. When he appro "2" "hi lag, 
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BW WUPWLY raverences: at nd COM? up to that part of the 
vine lay, he bowed ſeven times. 
err many Aer he approached the lacra— 
n te, and gently litted up the corner of the napkin 
* 1 the bread Was placed. When he hcheld the bread, 
| 5 al the napin, New back a ſt:p or two, bowed 
weral times towards the bread; then he drew nigh again, 

Tay el he napkin, and . bowed as before. Next, laid his 
e ub, Which had a cover upon it, and was tilled 
Ane, lie Jet go the cup, fell back, and bowed thrice 
app: oached again; and hitting up the cover, 
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than would have been due by the party, upon a tax of 
three ſubſidies and a half. Nothing proves more plainly 
how ill-diſpoſed the people were to the meaſures of the 
crown, than to obſerve, that they loudly complained of 
an expedient, founded on poſitive ſtatute, and warranted 
by ſuch a precedent. The law was pretended to be 
obſolete ; though only one reign had intervened ſince 
the laſt execution of it. 
That the clergy might have a magnificent fabric for 
public worſhip, ſubſcriptions were ſet on foot, in 1631, 
for repairing and rebuilding St. Paul's; and the king, 
by his countenance and example, encouraged this un- 
dertaking. By order of the privy-counctl, St. Gre- 
gory's church was removed, as an impediment to the 
project of extending and beautifying the cathedral, 
Some houſes and ſhops likewiſe were pulled down, and 
compenſation was made to the owners. But even this 
was ſaid, by the puritans, to favour of popiſh ſuperſti- 
tion. A ſtamp duty was impoſed on cards; and mono- 
pohes were again revived “. 
The council of York had been firſt erected, after a 
rebellion, by a patent from Henry VIII. without any 
authority of parhament; and this exerciſe of power, 
like many others, was indulged to that arbitrary mo- 
narch. This council had long acted chiey as a 
criminal court ; but beſides ſome innovations introduced 
by James, Charles thought proper, ſome time after 
Wentworth was made preſident, to extend its powers, 
and to give it a large civil juriſdiction, and that, in 
ſome reſpects, diſcretionary. Some irregular acts of 
that council were complained of in 1632. The court 
of ſtar- chamber extended its authority; and it was mat- 
ter of complaint, in 1633, that it encroached upon the 
juriſdiction of the other courts; impoſing heavy fines 
and inflicting ſevere puniſhments, beyond the ulual 
courſe of juſtice 7. Charles likewiſe renewed his 
father's edict for allowing ſports and recreations on 
Sunday to ſuch as attended public worſhip ; and he or- 
dered his proclamation for that purpoſe to be publicly 
read by the clergy after divine ſervice. "Thoſe who 
were puritanically affected refuſed obedience, and were 
puniſhed by ſuſpenſion or deprivation. Some encou- 
ragement and protection, which the king and the biſhops 
gave to wakes, church-ales, bride-ales, and other 
cheerful feſtivals of the common people, were the ob- 
jects of like ſcandal to the puritans. 

On the 12th of June, this year, Charles made a jour- 
ney to Scotland, attended by the court, in order to 
hold a parliament there, and to paſs through the cere- 


* It is affirmed by Clarendon, that fo little benefit was 
reaped from theſe projects, that of two hundred thouſand 
pounds thereby levied on the people, fcarcely one thouſand, 
hive hundred came into the king's coffers. | 

+ Sir David Foulis was fined five thouſand pounds, chiefly 
becauſe he had diſſuaded a friend from compounding with the 
commiſſioners of knighthood. Prynne, a barriſter of Lincoln's- 
Inn, had written an enormous quarto of a thouſand pages, 
which he called H:/l-29-Maſtyx. Its profeſſed purpoſe was to 
decry ſtage- plays, comedies, interludes, mulic, dancing; but 
the author likewiſe took occaſion to declaim againſt hunting, 
public feſtivals, Chriſtmas-keeping, bonfires, and  maypoles, 
His zeal againſt all theſe levities, he fays, was firſt moved by 
obſerving, that plays ſold better than the choicelt ſermons, and 
that they were frequently printed on finer paper than the Bible 
itſelf. Beſides, that the players were often papiſts, and de- 
ſperately wicked; the play-houſes, he affirms, are Satan's 
chapels, the play-haunters little better than incarnate devils 
and ſo many ſteps in a dance, ſo many paces to hell. "The 
chief crime of Nero he repreſents to have been his trequenting 
and acting of plays; and thoſe, who nobly contpired his death, 
were principally moved to it, as he athrms, by their indigna- 
tion at that enormity. The reſt of his thouland pages are of 
a like ſtrain, He had obtained a licence from archbiſhop 
Abbot's chaplainz yet was he indicted in the ſtar-chamber as 
a libeller, It was thought ſomewhat hard, that general invec- 
tives againſt plays ſhould be interpreted into fatires- againſt the 
king and queen, merely becauſe they frequented theſe amuſe— 
ments, and becaule the queen foinetimes acted her part in paſ- 
turals and interludes, which were repreſented at court, The 
author, it muſt be owned, hay, in plainer terms, blamed the 
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mony of his coronation. The nobili: 
both kingdoms rivalled each other, in e 
and reſpect to the king, and in ſhewing mutual 6; 
ſhip and regard to each other. No one coul 1} Tiend, 
pected, from exterior appearances, that ſuch Pia lf. 
ſcenes were preparing. One chief thing which * 
tranſacted in this parliament, was, belides 0! 4 
ſome ſupply, to procure authority for ordering n. 
of clergymen. 'The act did not paſs without on; Pon * 
and difficulty. The dreadful ſurplice was ee 
eyes; and they apprehended, with ſome reaſon ot, | 
under ſanction of this law, it would f:0n be Ne: 
ms 3 5 king believed that his 7 p 
gat a power, in genc ral of direcin, t 
whatever belonged to the exterior government x an 
church, this was deemed a matter of coo great imp ys 
ance to be ordered without the ſanction of a en * 
ſtatute. . 
Upon the king's return to England, he heard of 
biſhop Abbor's death : and, without deliy, he conferred 
that dignity on his favourite, Laud ; who, by this act. 
lion of authority, was now enabled to maintain eccle6. 
aſtical diſcipline with greater rigour, and to agoray * 
the general diſcontent in the nation. Laud obtained the 
biſhopric of London for Eis friend Juxon; and, about 5 
year after the death of Sir Richard Welton, created tar 
of Portland, had intereſt enough to engage the knn 
make that prelate high trcaſurer Tx. Be 
In 1634 ſhip-money was introduced. The firſt urig 
of this kind had been directed to ſca-port towns only: 
but ſhip-money was at this time levied on che while 
kingdom; and each county was rated at a particular 
tum, which was afterwards affefſed upon individuals, 
The amount of the whole tax was very moderate, lige 
exceeding two hundred thouſand pounds: it was levied 
upon the people with equality: the money was entirely 
expended on the navy, to the great honour and advar- 
tage of the kingdom: as England had no military turce, 
while all the other powers of Europe were ſtrongy 
armed, a flect ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary for her ſccu- 
rity: and it was obvious that a navy mult be built and 
equipped at leiſure, during peace; nor coull it pofiibly 
be fitted out on a ſudden emergence, when the danger 
became urgent: yet all theſe conſiderations could not 
reconcile the people to the impoſition. It was entirely 
arbitrary: by the ſame right any other tax might be im- 
poſed ; and men thought a powerful fleet, though ver? 
deſirable both for the credit and ſafety of the kingdom, 
but an unequal recompence for their liberties, witch, 


y and gent 
xpreſſing la. 


arch. 
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hierarchy, the ceremonics, the innovations in religious wl. 
ſhip, and the new ſuperſtitions, introduced by Laud; and this 
probably, together with the obſtinacy and petulance of his de- 
haviour before the ſtar-chamber, was the reaſon why his Jett 
tence was fo ſevere. __ 


"The mulic in the churches, he armed, 


not to be the noiſe of men, but a bleating of bruce beaits; 
riſters bellow the tenor, as it were oxen; bark 2 cums 
as it were a kennel of dogs; roar out a treble, as it were | 
{port of bulls; and grunt out a bafe, as it were a numey 1 
hogs; Chriſtmas, as it is kept, is the devil's Chriltmas; os 
Prynne employed a great number of pages to periuace men to 
affect the name of puritan. Ruth. vol. II. p. 23. a 
was condemned to be put from the bar, to ſtand on che 1 2 
in two places, Weſtminſter and Cheapfide: to lolz wn 
cars, one in each place; to pay hve thouſand pounds wb ws 
1 ' . 1 e. This lame Fe 
the king; and to be impriſoned during life. 1h. | 
was a great ſtickler for the puritans and it was Cn! 
view of mortifying that fect, that, though of an! 
profeſſion, he was condemned by the ſtar- chamber! 
minious a puniſhment, | 55 
t Juxon was a perfon of great integrity, ML 
manity, and enducd with a good underſtanding. Mn ns, 
laſt promotion give general oftence. His birth Sr ea” 
were deemed too obicure for a man raiſed to one of 5m 8 
offices of che crown. And the clergy, it was eee 5 
already too much clated by former inſtances of the e. e 
tachment to them, and needed not this farther encore iſh 
to aſſume dominion over the laity. Ihe n 4 * 
were much diftatisfed with Juxon, noten and. 
nent virtues, becauſe he was a lover of prozane field i 
hunting. 
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cher apprchended, were thus ſacrificed to the obtaining 
fit, England, unhappy in Its preſent Free that 

of Ling had entertained A very different ea of the 

conllitution, from that which began in general to pre- 

vail among his lubjects. - He did not regard national 

rivilezes as 19 ſacred and inviolable, that nothing but 

extreme necellity could juſtify an infringement of them, 

He conſidered himfelt as the ſupreme magiſtrate, to 

whoſe care Ileaven, by his birth-right, had committed 

his people, whole duty it was to provide tor their ſecu- 
riry and happineſs, and who was veſted with ample dit- 
cretionary powers for that ſalutary purpoſc. But the 
whlic liberty muſt be fo precarious under this exorbi- 
tant prerogative, as to render an oppolition not only 
exculabic, but laudable in the people “. 

In the rcign of Henry VII. ſome laws had been 
enacted againtt de population, or the converting of ara- 
e lands into paſturc. By a decree of the ar- chamber 
Sir Anthony Roper was fined four thouſand pounds for 
in offcace of that nature. This ſevere ſentence was in— 
tended to terrify others into compoſition; and above 
thirty thouſand pounds were levied by that expedient. 
Like compoſitions, or in default of them, heavy fines, 
were required for encroachments on the king's foreſts; 
whoſe bounds, by decrees deemed arbitrary, were ex- 
tended much beyond what was uſual T. Morley was 
fined ten thouſand pounds for reviling, challenging, and 
ſtriking, in the court ot W hitehall, Sir George Theo— 
bald, one of the king's ſervants. Alliſon had reported, 
that che archbiſhop of York had incurred the king's dil- 
plcaſure, by aſking a limited toleration for the catholics, 
and an allowance to build tome churches for the excrciſe 
of their religion. For this {lander againſt the archbithop, 
he was condemned in the ttar-chamber to be fined one 
thouſand pounds, to be committed to priſon, to be 
bound to his good behaviour during liſe, to be whipped, 
2nd to be {er un the pillory at Weltminſter, and in three 
in England. Robins, who had been an 
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compiice: in his ounl AS le 4 by a ſentence 
accomplice in his guilt, was condemne y 4 ſentence 
ecoually levere . 
4 4! 9 
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Here is a paſſage of Sir John Davis's queſtion concerning 
Impoittions, p. 131. This power of laying on arbitrarily 
new wnpoltons being a prerogative in point of government, as 
well as in of profit, it cannot be reſtrained or bound by 

t of - it Cannot be limited by any certain or hxed 
rule of law, no more than the courſe of a pilot upon the fea, 
no mui turn the nelm, or bear higher or lower fail, accord— 
ing to the wind or weather; and therefore it may be properly 
tuch tat the King's prerozative in this point, is as ſtrong as 
danplon: it cannot be bound : for though an act of parliament 
be Made to reſtrain it, and the King doth give his conſent unto, 
& Xnplon was bound with his own conſent, yet if the Phi- 
litines come; that is, if any juſt or important. occaſion do 
«ue, it Cannot hold or reſtrain the prerogative; it will be as 
tnead, and broken as eaſy as the bonds of Sampſon. Ihe 
King's prerogatives are the ſun-beams of the crown, and as in- 
[paravle from it as the ſun-beams from the ſun: the king's 
crown muſt be taken from him; Sampſon's hair mult be cut oft, 
before 11S courage Can be any jot abated, Hence it is, that 
neither the Kinz's act, nor any act of parliament, can give 
away his prerogative,” 

+ | he bounds of one foreſt, that of Rockingham, were in- 
eraſed from ſix miles to ſixty. Stafford's Letters and Diſ- 
Riches, \ J. 11. p. 117. f 
| are oth-r inſtances of the high reſpect paid to the 
, ty and to the great in that age, when the powers of mo- 
Prey now! dilputed, jlill maintained themſelves in their 
Priking den, Clarendon tells us a pleaſant incident to this 
bog: u Waterman belonging to a man of quality, having a 
Ken a 1% about his fare, hewech his badge, the 
vil Q Ab mat „ vaich happened to be a ſwan; and thenc 2 
relies 2 treatment trom tne citizen. But the other 

me EMULSIY, chat he did not trouble his head about that 
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In By calling the [van a gooſe ; and was .in effect 
no OOCLUAryY, Sir Richard Granville had thought him- 
Te ot Suffolk in a law-ſuit; and he was ac- 
: „oe the ſtar-chamber, of having ſaid of that nobleman, 
e a baſe lord, The evidence againſt him was ſome— 
ne; vet, tor this flight vftence, inſufficiently proved, 

=> COMMenmned to pay a ine of eight thouſand pounds, en- 
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In 1635, Charles, in imitation of Elizabeth and 
James, iſſued proclamations forbidding the landed gen- 
tlemen and the nobility to live idly in London, and or- 
dering them to retire to their country feats. For diſo- 
bedience to this cdict, many were indicted by the attor- 
ney- general, and were fined in the ſtar- chamber. This 
occaſioned diſcontents; and the ſentences were com- 
plained of as illegal: Ray, having exported fullers- 
earth, contrary to the KING'S prociama ion, Was, beſides 
the pillory, condemned in the ſtar-chamber to a fine of 
two thouſand pounds. Like fines were levied on Ferry, 
man, and others, for difubcying a proclamation which 
forbad the exporrdtion of gold. In order to account for 
the ſubſequent convuliions, even theſe incidents are not 
to be overlooked, as frivolous or contemptible. Such 
ſeverities were afterwards magnified into the greateſt 
enormities. There remains a proclamation of this year, 
prohibiting hackney-coaches [rom ſtanding in the ſtreet. 
We are told, that there were not above twenty coaches 
of that kind in London. There are, at preſent, upwards 
of a thouſand. 

The effects of ſhip-money began now to appear. A 
formidable flect of ſixty fail, the greateſt that England 
had ever known, was equipped, in 1639, under the 
earl of Northumberland, who had orders to attack the 
nerring-buſles of the Dutch, which filhed in what were 
called the Britith Seas. The Dutch were content to pay 
thirty thouſand florins for a licence during this year. 
This year the king ſent a ſquadron againlt Sallee; and, 
with the aſſiſtance of the emneror of Morocco, deſtroyed 
that receptacle of pirates, by whom the Englith com- 
merce, and even the Engliih coaits, had long been 1n- 
feſted. 

In 1637, Burton, a divine, and Baſtwick, a phyſi- 
clan, were tried in the ſtar- chamber for ſeditious and 
ſchiſmatical libels, and were condemned to the ſame pu- 
mihment that had been intiicted on Prynne. Prynne 
himſelf was tried tor a new offence; and, together with 
another fine of five thouſand pounds, was condemned to 
lole what remained ot his ears 8. 
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half to the earl, the other to the King. Sir George Markham, 
following a chaſe where lord Darcy's huntſman was exerciſing 
his hounds, kept cloter to the dogs than was thought proper by 
the huntſman, who beſides other rudeneſs, gave him foul lan- 
guage, which Sir George returned with a ſtroke of his whip. 
The fellow threatened to complain to his maiter: the knight 
replied, if his maiter ſhould juitiiy ſuch infolence, he would 
ſerve him in the ſame manner, or words to that effect. Sir 
George was ſummoned before the itar-chamber, and fined ten 
thouſand pounds. 

$ Beſides that theſe writers had attacked with great ſeverity, 
and even an intemperate zeal, the ceremonies, rites, and go- 
vernment of the church; the very anſwers which they gave in 
to the court, were ſo full of contumacy and of invectives 
againſt the prelatcs, that no lawyer could be prevailed on to 
ſign them. The rigours, however, which they underwent, 
being ſo unworthy men of their profeſſion, gave general offence z 
and the patiende, or rather alacrity, with which they ſuffered, 
increaſed {till farther the indignation of the public. The ſeve- 
rity of the ſtar-chamber, which was generally aſcribed to Laud's 
pailionate diſpoſition, was, without doubt, blameable; but will 
naturally, to us, appear enormous, who enjoy, in the utmoſt 
latitude, that liberty of the preſs, which is eſteemed fo neceſſary 
in every monarchy, confined by {trict legal limitations. But 
as theſe limitations were not regularly fixed during the age of 
Charles, nor at an) time before; ſo was this liberty totally 
unknown, and was generally deemed, as well as religious to— 
leration, incompatible with all good government. Burton, in 
his book where he complained of innovations, mentioned 
among others, that a certain Wedneſday had been appointed 
for a {aſt, and that the fatt was ordered to be celebrated with- 
out any ſermons. "The intention, as he pretended, of that no- 
velty was, by the example of a fatt withoubfermons, to ſup- 
preſs all the Wꝗaedneſday's lectures in London. It is obſerv- 
able, thac the church of Rome and that of England, being both 
of them lovers of form and ceremony, and order, are more 
friends to prayer than preaching : while the puritannical ſecta- 
ries, who find that the latter method of addreſs, being directed 
to a numerous audience preſent and viſible, is more inflaming 
and animating, have alwavs regarded it as the chief part of 
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The puritans, reſtrained in England, ſhipped them- g. 
ſelves off for America, and laid there the foundations of 
a government which poſſeſſed all the liberty, both civil 
and religious, of which they found themſelves bereaved 
in their native country. But their enemies, unwilling 
that they ſhould any where enſoy eaſe and contentment, 

and dreading, perhaps, the dangerous conſequences ot 
ſo diſalfected a colony, prevailed on the king to ive a 
proclamation, debarring tlieſe devotees acceſs even into 
thoſe inhoſpitable deferts. Eight ſhips; lying in the 
Thames, and ready to fail, were detained by order of 
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council; and in theſe were embarket Sir Arthur 
Hazelrig, John Hamden, John Pym, and Oliver 
Cromwell, who had refoived for ever to abandon rheir 


and Oy to the other extremity of the 
globe; where they might enj: y lectures and diſcourſes 
ot any length or orm winch Pie. ated them. The king 
had afterwards ful! I iſure to repent this exerciſe of his 
authority. C omp hints about this ume were made, that 
the petit ion of right was, in ſome inſtances, violated, 
and that, upon 4 com tment by ng king 5 council, 
ings, Par- 
giter, and B w Mam, b {hop of Lincoln, a 
man of ſpirit and learning, a popular preiate, and who 
had been lord-reeper, was fined ten thouland pounds by 
the ſtar-chamber, committed to the Tower during the 
King's pleaſure, and ulpC nded from his office *. Liihurn 
was accuſed before the ſtar-chamber of publiſhing and 
diſperſing ſeCitious pamphlets. 1 ic was ordered to be 
examined; bur refuled to take the oath. uſual in that 
court, that he would anſwer 1aterrogatories, even though 
they might lead him to accuie hiitelf, Fer this con- 
tempt, as it was interpreted, he was condemned to be 
v. hipped at the cart, ar. ſtand on the Pilie Try ; he ha- 
rangucd the populace, and declancd viviently againſt 
the tyranny of bilhops. From 15 pockets allo he ſcat- 
tered pamphlets, ſaid to be feditious ; becauſe they at- 
tacked the kierarchy. The ftar-chaniber which was 
ſiting at that very time, ordered him immediately to be 
He ceaſed not, however, though boch gagged 
and pillored, to ſtamp with his teer, and geſticulate, in 
order to ſhew the peœoplt, that, if he had it in his power, 
he would ſtill harangue them. This behaviour guwe 
freſii provocation to the ſtar- chamber; and they con- 
demned him to be impriſoned in à dungeon, an to be 
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Iaded with irons. The jealouiy of the church ap— 
peared in another inſtance leſs tragicel, Archy, the 
king's ſocl, whn, by his office, we the privilege of 


jeſling on his maſter, and the x hole court, hap; ene 
untuck ily to try his wit upon Laud, who was too facred 
a perion to be playe ed with. News having arrived from 
Scotland of fift commotions excited by the liturgy, 
Archy ſeeing the primate paſs by, called to him, 
« Who's fool, now, my lord?“ Fer this cflence, 
Archy was ordered, by {cntence of tae council, to have 
luis coat PW, ed over his head, mY to be diamiſled lle 
kinY's ſervice Here | is another Hance Of that rigo— 
rous fubjection a which all men were ek by Laud. 
Some young gentlemen of Lincoln's: Inn, heated by 
their 4 — hav; ng Ul ank conſuion to the archbitl hop, 
were at his inſtię gat on cited before the ftar-chamber. 
They bed % the carl of Dorſet for protection. 
« Wno bears witneſs 7 287 you ?” laid Dorſet, © One 
of the drawers,” they laid, © V here did he ſtand 
v. hen you were ſuppoſed to drink this health?“ ſub- 
\vincd the carl, “ He was at the dor, they replied, 
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* Tins ſevere ſentence was founded on frivolous ſentences, 
and was more aſcribed io Laug's vengeance, than to any g ks 
of the bichop. Laud, however, had owned his ſirit prot mot LON 
to the g. Od Vinces Of that prelate with king James. But fo 
in pl. a0 able was the haughty primate, that * railed up © new 
prof2cution againtt Villiams, on the ſtrangett pretence ima— 
S mahle, In order to Jevy the fine above. Hentioned, fornc 
uihcers had been ſent to ſeize all the turmniture and banks of his 

eplcyjya} palace of Lincoln; and in ſcarching the houſe, they 
Round: 11 corner tome neglected letters which had been thrown 
alide as uſcleſs. I hete letters were written by one Oſbaldiſtone, 
a ſchoolimaſter, and were directed to Williams. Mention was 
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ing out of the room.” “ Tuſh! cricd he 
drawer was miſtaken : you Gat confuſion to the ; 
biſhop of Canterbury's enemies; and the f. 
gone before you pronounced the laſt word.” This h 
lupplied the young gentlemen with a new mtg 7 
defense: and being: vil. d by Dotſet to beh 8 * 
great hum anity and ſubmiſſion to a Cc P nt nate ; the me 5 
deſty of their carriage, the ing ity of their 255 
with the p:rronage of that ls lord, ſaved they 
any icvercr punithme nt than a reproot᷑ a; 
This year, John Hamden acquired, 
coura, ge, univerſal popularity thr: Satt he nat 
has m 76. J great renown with pu iter, 15 
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ſtand wlich he made 1n_detence of the laws ang li erty 
of lis Country. Alt- r th impo 117 a of 0 T3 maps, Þ 
Charles, in order to diſcourage all Opp U 
poſed tins queſtion to the ſudges; © v1 ter t. Er in 4 cat 


of necellity, for tl.c defence of the kin), 
not impoſe this taxation; and whether 10 were 105 bt ie 
judge of the necefiity ?? Hamden had been raed 2 
twenty ſhulings tor an eſtate which he poſſe * 
county of Buckingham : yet notwitliſtan ding a rear 
power, and ſon wetimes rigorous maxi ns of the © = 
notwitliſtanding the _—_ prof ect ot relief from Faria. 
ment; he rel: Ive: 1, rather than tamely to ſubmit to 4 
ulegal an 11; poſition? to ſtand a legal proſecution, and 
expoſe himſen to all che 1nd goa Mm of the court, The 
cale was argued during twelve days, in the exchequet 

chamber, before all the judges of England; and the 
nation regarded, with the utmoſt anxiety, every circum- 
ſtance of this celebrs ted trial, The event was ea! 
foreſcen: but the princip rea'onings, and behi- 
viour of the parties engaged in the tria! , Were much 
canvaſſed and caquired into; and nothing could equal 
the favyur paid to the one fide, except the hatred which 
attended the other, It was urged hy Hamden's counſel, 
and by his partizans in the nation, “ That the plea of 
necelity was in vain introduced into a trial of law ; fince 
it was the nature of neceſſicy to aboliſh all law, and, by 
irreliſtible violence, to difloive all the weaker and more 
artificial ties of human ſocicty. 
caſes of extreme diſtreſi, is exempred from che 
rules of adminiſtration: all orders of men are 

elled ; and eny in divilual may conſult the public fatery 
by 115 EX} Jed icnt Which Ius {1s Uatlon CI. ib! les N 1 £0 em- 
ploy. Bur to produce ſo violent an effect, and 9 la- 
zardous to every community, an ordinary danger er 
difficulty is not ſuſhcient, much I-{s, a necefiity which 
13 merely ſictitious and pretended, Where the pe! 11 15 
urgent and extreme, it will be palpable to every mem 
bee ot the ſocicty; ; at] though ail ancient rules ol go— 
vernment arc in that cale abrogaced, men will read, 
of themlelves, ſubmit to that regu] ir auth ority, wien 
is exerted for their preſervatiog. But what's there 14 
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aid Conitructi (ONS, tele chuthe [S were a plied to L. 
no better foundation was Williams wicd anew, 
Culved ſcandalòus lette S, and 110 dit ſcovering that 
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« a very calm and deliberate ſpecies of neceſſity, 
28. chat admits of delay much beyond the forty 
4 requiſite for ſummoning that aſſembly. It is 
ays 


range too, that an extreme neceſſity which is always 


"2, and uſually comes to a ſudden criſis, ſhould 
PP, 0 continued, without interruption, for near four 
0 "ad ſhould have remained, during fo long a time, 
ible ro the whole kingdom. And as to the preten- 
Con, that the king is {ole judge of the neceſſity; what is 
this but to ſubject all rhe privileges of the nation to his 
arbitrary will and pleaſure p-1 0 expect that the public 
vill be convinced by ſuch reaſoning, muſt aggravate the 
eneral indignation 3 by adding, to violence againſt men's 
rfons and their property, ſo cruel a mockery of their 
underſtanding. In vain are precedents of ancient writs 
duced : theſe writs, when examined, are only found 
to require the ſca- ports, ſometimes at their own charge, 
ſometimes at the charge of the counties, to ſendꝭ their 


ſhips ſor the defence of the nation. Even the preroga- 


"ve, which empowered the crown to iſſue ſuch writs, is 
V3 a » . - . 
liſhed, and its exerciſe almoſt entirely diſcontinued, 


dom the time of Edward III.; and all the authority 
which remained, or was afterwards exerciſed, was, to 
preſs {hips into the public lervice, to be paid for by the 
\blic. - How wide are thele precedents from a power 
of obliging the people, at their own charge, to build 
new {hips, to victual and pay them, for the public ; nay, 
to furniſh money to the crown for that purpoſe! What 
ſecurity eicher 2gainft the farther extenſion of this claim, 
or againlt divertuig to other purpoſes the public money, 
{levied ? The plca of neceliity would warrant any other 
ation as well as tiiat of ſhip-money: wherever any 
dificulcy hai occur, che adiminiſtration, inſtead of en- 
dcavourin g to elude or overcome it by gentle and pru- 
dent meaſures, will inſtantiy repreſent it as a reaſon for 
wriaging all ancient laws and inſtitutions: and if ſuch 
maxims and ſuch practices prevaii, what has become of 
national liberty? What authority is left to the Great 
Charter, to the ſtatutes, and to that very petition of 
rizht, which, in the preſent reign, had been ſo ſolemnly 


enacted by the concurrence ot the whole legiſlature? 


The defenceleſs condition of the kingdom, while unpro- 
vided with a navy ; the inability of the king, from his 
eſtabliſhed revenues, with the utmoſt care and frugality, 
to equip and maintain one; the impoſſibility of obtain- 
ing, on reaſonable terms, any voluntary ſuppiy from 
parliament: all theſe are reaſons of ſtate, not topics of 
law, If theſe reaſons appear to the king fo urgent as to 
Ciſpenſe with the legal rules of government; let him en- 
force his edicts by his court of ſtar- chamber, the proper 
inſtrument of Irregular and abſolute power; not proſti- 
ute dne character of his judges by a decree which is not, 
aud cannot poſſibly be legal. By this means the boun- 
wes at leaſt will be kept more diſtinct between ordi- 
nary law and extraordinary exertions of prerogative ; and 
men will know, that the national conſtitution is only ſuſ- 
pended during a preſent and difficult emergence, but has 
not undergone a total and fundamental alteration. Not- 
"aſtanding the realons offered by Hamden's counſel, 
die judges, four excepted, gave ſentence in favour of 
de crown, Hamden, however, obtained by the trial 
die end for which he had fo generouſly ſacrificed his 
Kitty and his quiet : the people were rouzed from their 
aneh, and became ſenſible of the danger to which 
was Werties were expoſed. The national queſtions 
begs in every company; and the more they 
zin lber the more evidently did it appear to many, 
kg ty _ totally ſubverted, and an unuſual and 
NL ory Exerciſed over the kingdom. Slaviſh 
Ty oe they ſaid, concur with illegal practices; ec- 
tyranny gives aid to civil uſurpation; iniqui— 
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Gade, vol, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, was created 


bh d nine of the biſhops were privy counſellors; the 
X vis aſpired to the office of treaſurer : ſome of the 
1 ra in the exchequer: and it was even en- 


tous taxes are ſupported by arbitrary puniſhments ; and 
all the privileges of the nation, tranſmitted through fo 
| ſo matiy ages, ſecured by ſo many laws, and purchaſed 
by the blood of ſo many heroes and patriots, now he 
' proſtrate at the feet of the monarch. What though the 
perſonal character of the king, amidſt all his miſguided 
counſels, might merit indulgence, or even praiſe ? He 
was but one man; and the privileges of the people, the 
inheritance of millions, were too valuable to be ſacrificed 
to his prejudices and miſtakes. Such, or mare ſevere, 
were the ſentiments promoted by a great party in the 
nation: no'excuſe on che king's part, or alleviation; how 
reaſonable ſoever could be hearkened to or admitted: 
and to redreſs theſe grievances, a parliament was impa- 
tiently longed for; or any other incident, however cala- 
mitous, that might ſecure the people againſt thoſe op- 
preſſions which they felt, or the greacer ilis which, the 
apprehended from the combined encroachrocn;s,.of 
church and ſtate, ws | 
During theſe tranſactions the people of Scotland were 
much diicontented. Though the paci.c government of 
James, and the great authority which he had acquired, 
had much allayed the ſeuds among the great families, and 
had eſtabliſhed law and order throughout the kingdom; 
the'Scottith nobility were ſtill poſleſſed of the chief power 
and influence over the people. Their property was ex- 
tenſive; their hereditary juriſdictions and the feudal 
tenures #ncreaſcd their authority; and the attachment of 
the gentry to the heads of fan;ifies eſtabliſhed a kind of 
voluntary ſervitude under the clucftains. Beſides that 
long abſence had much looſened the king's connections 
with the nobility, who refided chiefly at their own coun- 
| try- ſeats; they were in general at this time much dil- 
ouſted with the court. Charles was extremely attached 
to che eccleſiaſtics; and as it is natural for men to per- 
ſuade themielves that their intereſt coincides with their 
inclination ; he had eſtabliſhed it as a fixed maxim of 
policy; to encreaſe the power and authority of that order. 
Many of the prelates were railed to the chief dignities 
of the {tate *. The advantages pofſeſſed by the church, 
diſguſted the nobility, who, deeming themſelves ſuperior 
in rank to this new order of men, were difplezted to find 
themſelves inferior in power and influence. Intereſt 
joined itſelf to ambition, and begat a jealouſy, leſt the 
epiſcopal ſecs, which, at the reformation, hd been pil- 
laged by the nobles, ſhould again be enriched at the 
expence of that order. By a moſt uſeful and beneficial 
law, the impropriations had already been raviſhed rom 
the great men: competent ſalaries had been aſſigned to 
the impoveriſhed clergy from the tithes of cach pariſh: 
and what remained, the proprictor of che land was em- 
powered to purchaſe at a low valuation. The king 
likewiſe, warranted by ancient law and practice, had 
declared for a general reſumptioa of all crown-lands 
alienated by his predeceſſors; and though he took no 
ſtep towards the execution of this project, the very pre- 
tenſion to ſuch power had excited jealouſy and diſcon- 
tent. Notwithſtanding the tender regard which Charles 
bore to the whole church, he had been able, in Scot- 
land, to acquire only the affection of the ſuperior rank 
among the clergy. The miniſters in general equalled, 
if not exceeded the nobility, in their prejudices againſt 
the court, againſt the prelate, and againſt epiſcopal au- 
thority. In the preſent diſpoſition of men's minds, there 
was another circumſtance, which drew conſideration, 
and counterbalanced power and riches; and that was 
the fervour of piety, and the rhetoric of religious lec- 
tures and diſcourſes. Checked by the prelates in the 
licenſe of preaching, the clergy regarded epiſcopal ju- 
riſdiction both as a tyranny and an uſurpation, and 
maintained a party among eccleſiaſtics to be a divine 
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deavoured to revive the firſt inſtitution of the college of juſtice, 


and to ſhare equally between the clergy and laity the whole 
judicial authority. 
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privilege, which no human law could alter or infringe. 
The juriſdiction of preſbyteries, ſynods, and other de- 
*mocratical courts, was, in a manner, aboliſhed by the 
'biſhops ; and the general aſſembly itſelf had not been 
ſummoned for ſeveral years. A new oath was impoſed! 
on itinerants, by which they ſwore to obſerve the articles 
of Perth, and ſubmit to the liturgy and canons : and 
the whole ſyſtem of church government, during a courſe! 
of thirty years, had been changed by means of the inno- 
vations introduced by James and Charles. The. people, 
under the influence of the nobility and clergy, could not 
fail to partake of the diſcontents which prevailed among 
theſe two orders; and where real grounds of complaint 
were wanting, they greedily laid hold of imaginary ones. 
The fame horror againſt popery, with which the: Eng- 
"Iſh puritans were poſſeſſed, was obſervable among the! 
"Poptace in Scotland. The genius of religion, which! 
prevailed in the court and among the prelates, was off 
*an*oppofite nature; and having ſome affinity to the 
Romith worſhip, led them to mollify, as much as poſ- 
"fible, the ſevere prejudices, and to ſpeak of the catho- 
hies in more charitable language, and with more recon- 
ciling expreſſions. From this foundation, a panic fear 
of popery was eaſily raiſed ; and every new ceremony 
or Ornament, introduced into divine ſervice, was part of, 
that great myſtery of iniquity, which, from the encou- 
ragement of the king and the biſhops, was to overſpread 
'the nation. The innovations which James had made 
were conſidered as preparatives to this deſign; and the 
alterations attempted by Charles were repreſented as a 
declaration of his intentions. Through the whole of 
this reign, nothing had more fatal influence, in both 
kingdoms, than this groundleſs apprehenſion, which 
with ſo much credulity was embraced, by all ranks and 
degrees of men. 5 
Amidſt theſe dangerous complaints and terrors of re- 
ligious innovation, the civil and eccleſiaſtical liberties of 
the nation were imagined, and with reaſon, not to be 
'alrogether frec from invaſion. The eſtabliſhment of the 
high- commiſſion by James ſeemed a conſiderable en- 
croachment of the crown, and erected the moſt dan- 
gerous and arbitrary of all courts, by a method equally ' 
dangerous and arbitrary. 
tlement of epiſcopacy had indeed been taken with con- 
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ſent of parliament: the articles of Perth were confirmed 
gencral ra- 


in 1621: in 1633, the king had obtained a g 


tification of every eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment; but theſe 
laws had leſs authority with the nation, as they were 
known to have paſſed contrary to the ſentiments even of 
thoſe who voted for them, and were extorted by the 
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authority and importunity of the ſovereign. 
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All the ſteps towards the ſet- | 


nation with great inward apprehenſion and 
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dus conſent either ,c 
church or ſtate. And they were apt to der; hs er ol 
hgence with which theſe important edicts * 1 neg. 
compiled, when they found that the new litur been 
vice book was every where, under ſevere den or ſcr. 
AP . tlaltles 
joined by them, though it had not yet been © 
or publiſhed. The licurgy, which the king in Po 
Scotland, was copied from that of England * i ” 
ſervile imitation , might ſhock the pride of his te 
kingdom, a few alterations were, made in ir . A 
that ſhape it was tranſmitted to the biſhops OY ay 
burgh. But the Scots had univerſally entertained us 
tion, that, though riches and worldly glory had a we 
ſhared out to them with a ſparing hand, the N 
boaſt of ſpiritual treaſures more abundant and , 
nuine than were enjoyed by any nation under Heave 
Even their ſouthern neighbours, they thought, tho, ny 
ſeparated from Rome, {till retained a great tincture 1 
the primitive pollution; and their liturgy was repre. 
ſented, as a ſpecies of maſs, though with ſome let hen 
and embroidery. Great prejudices, therefore, were en. 
tertained againſt it, even conſidered in itſclf. much 
more when regarded as a preparative, which was ſoon 
to introduce into Scotland all the abominations of Popery, 
And as the very few alterations which diſtinguiſhed the 
new liturgy from the Engliſh, ſeemed to 2pproach 
nearer to the doctrine of the real preſence ; this circum- 
| ſtance was deemed an undoubted confirmation of every 
ſuſpicion with which the people were poſſeſſed. Eaſter- 
day was, by proclamation, appointed for the firſt read- 
ing of the ſervice in Edinburgh: but in order to judge 
more ſurely of men's diſpoſitions, the council delayed 
the matter till the 2gd. of July; and they even gave no- 
tice, the Sunday before, of their intention to commence 
the uſe of the new liturgy. As no con derable ſymp- 
toms of diſcontent appeared, they thought that they 
might ſafely proceed in tht ir purpoſe: and accordingly, 
in the cathedral church of St. Giles, the dean of Edin- 
burgh, arrayed in his ſurplice, began the {ervice; the 
biſhop himſelf and many of the privy-council being 
preſent. But no ſooner had the dean opened the book, 
than a multitude of the meaneſt ſort, molt of them vo- 
men, clapping their hands, curſing, and crying out, 
« A pope! a pope! antichriſt! ſtone him!” raiſed ſuch 
a tumult, that it was unpoſſible to proceed with the fer- 
vice. The biſhop, mounting the pulpit, in order to 
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prevailed among the greater part of the nation another 


Principle, of the molt important and molt dangerous 
nature, and which, if admitted, deſtroyed entirely the 
validity of all ſuch ſtatutes. 
was ſuppoſed totally independent of the civil ; and, con- 
ſequently, nothing but the conſent of the church itſelf, 
was repreſented as ſufficient ground for the introduction 
of any change in religious worſhip or diſcipline. And 
though James had obtained the vote of aſſemblies for 
receiving epiſcopacy and his new rites, it mult be con- 
fefled, that ſuch irregularities had prevailed in conſti- 
tuting theſe eccleſiaſtical courts, and there were ſome 
grounds for denying the authority of all their acts. 
Charles, ſenſible that an extorted conſent, attended with 
ſuch inviduois circumſtances, would rather be prejudi- 
cla] to his meaſures, had laid aſide the uſe of aſſemblies, 
and was reſolved, in conjunction with the biſhops, to 
govern the church by an authority, to which he thought 
himſelf fully entitled, and which he believed inherent in 
the crown. The king's great aim was to complete the 
work which his father had begun; to eſtabliſh diſci- 
pline upon a regular ſyſtem of . canons, to introduce a 
liturgy into public worthip, and to render the eccle- 


liaſtical government of all his kingdoms regular and 


uniform. 


The eccleſiaſtical authority 
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The canons for eſtabliſhing eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 


were promulgated in 1635; and were received by the 
2 
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appeaſe the populace, had a ftool thrown at him: tie 
council was inſulted: and it was with difficulty that the 
magiſtrates were able, partly by authority, partly by 
force, to expel the rabble, and to ſhut the doors again 
them. The tumult, however, {till continued without: 
ſtones were thrown at the doors and windows: 4 

when the ſervice was ended, the biſhop, going home, 
was attacked, and narrowly eſcaped from the hands « 
the enraged multitude. In the afternoon, the Pfg. 
ſeal, becauſe he carried the biſhop in his coach, We , 
pelted with ſtones, and hooted at with execrations, i 
preſſed upon by the eager populace, that it his ſervants 
with drawn ſwords, had not kept them off, the bay 
life had been expoſed to the utmoſt danger. T houg 5 
was violently ſuſpected, that the low A N 
alone appeared, had been inſtigated by 1ome R= 
condition, yet no proof of it could be 3 F 
every one ſcemed diſpleaſed with the cem 
the giddy multitude. It was not faie, hovers * 
hazard a new inſult by any new attempt t® or * 
liturgy; and the people ſeemed, for the bine, 
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| ſorted to Edinburgh, in order to op 
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ke out in the moſt violent diſorder. The biſhop of 
r way was attacked in the ſtreets, and chaced into 
on hamber where the privy- council were fitting. Tho 
= | itſelf was beſieged and violently attacked: The 
on-council met with the fame fate: and nothing 
an"? have ſaved the lives of all of them, but their appli- 
er n to ſome popular lords, who protected them, and 
derſed the multitude. | In this ſedition, the actors 
5 of ſome better condition than in the former; though 
a body of rank ſeemed as yet to countenance them. 
people in general began to unite and to encourage 
eich other, in oppoſition to the religious innovations 
introduced into the kingdom. Petitions to the council 
vere ſigned and prefented by perſons of the higheſt 
vality : the women took part, and, as was uſual, with 
violence : the clergy, every-where, loudly declaimed 
zozinſt popery and the hturgy, which they repreſented 
the ſame : the pulpits reſounded with vehement invec- 
tives againſt antichriſt: and the populace, who firſt op- 
ed the ſervice, was often compared to Balaam's aſs, 
an animal, in itſelf, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs, but whoſe mouth 
had been opened by the Lord, to the admiration of the 
whole world. In ſhort, ſymptoms appeared, on all 
hands, of the moſt dangerous inſurrection and diſorder. 
The primate, a man of wiſdom and prudence, who was 
all along averſe to the introduction of the liturgy, repre 
ſented to the King the ſtate of the nation: the earl of 
Traquaire, the treaſurer, ſet out for London, in order 
t lay the matter more fully before him; yet was Charles 
inJextble. 
To this violent combination, Charles had nothing to 
oppole but a proclamation ; which he iſſued on the 
19th of February, 1633; and in which he pardoned 
al paſt offences, and exhorted the people to be more 
obedient for the future, and to ſubmit peaceably to the 
ule of the liturgy. This - proclamation was inſtantly 
encountered with a public proteſtation, preſented by 
th: earl of Hume and Lord Lindſey: and this is the firſt 
ume that men of quality had appeared in any violent 
act of oppolition : but this proved a criſis. The inſur- 
rection, which had been advancing by a gradual and flow | 
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progrels, now blazed up at once. No diforder, how- | 
ever, attended it. On the contrary, a new order took 


table of gentry was divided into many ſubordinate tables, 
according to their different counties. In the hands of 


And among 


where obeyed with the utmoſt regularity. 8 


of the covenant *. 


of this covenant; and in June following he ſent the 


to treat with the covenanters. 
nant to be renounced and recalled: and he thought, 
that on his part he had made very ſatisfactory conceſſions, 
when he offered to ſuſpend the canons and the liturgy, 


o to model the high commiſſion, that it ſhould no lon- 
der give offence to his ſubjects. Such general declara- 
dons could not well give content to any, much leſs to 
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* This famous covenant conſiſted firſt of a renunciation of 
Fer) formerly ſigned by James in his youth, and compoſed 
22 invectives, fitted to inflame the minds of men againſt 
l 10 ow Creatures, whom Heaven has enjoined them to 
which _ to love. There followed a bond of union, by 
9 e ſubſcribers obliged themſelves to reſiſt religious inno- 
, and to defend each other againſt all oppoſition what- 
ar * all this, for the greater glory of God, and the 
© honour and advantage of their king and country. The 

for 4 without diſtinction of rank and condition, of age or 
h flocked to the ſubſcription of this eovenant: few, in their 


Migement, diſapproved of it. The king's miniſters and coun- 


placc. Four tables, as they were called, were formed 
in Edinburgh. One conſiſted of nobility, another of 
gentry, a third of miniſters, a fourth of burgeſſes. The 


the four tables, the whole authority of the kingdom 
was placed. Orders were iſſued by them, and every 


the firſt acts of their government was the production 
The king began to apprehend the conſequences 


marquis of Hamilton as commiſſioner, with authority 
He required the cove- 


ll in a fair and legal way they could be received; and | 
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thoſe who carried ſo much higher their pretenſions. The 
covenanters found themſelves ſeconded by the zeal of 
the whole nation: above ſixty thouſand people were aſ- 
ſembled in a tumultuous manner in Edinburgh and the 
neighbourhood: Charles poſſeſſed no regular force in 
either of his kingdoms : and the diſcontents in England, 
though ſecret, were believed ſo violent, that the king, 
it was thought, would find it very difficult to employ 
in ſuch a cauſe the power of that kingdom. The more, 
therefore, the popular leaders in Scotland conſidered 
their ſituation, the leſs apprehenſions did they entertain 
of royal power, and the more rigorouſly did they inſiſt 
on entire ſatifaction. In anſwer to Hamilton's demand 
of renouncing rhe covenant, they told him, that they 
would ſooner renounce their baptiſm 7. Hamilton re- 
turned to London: made another fruitleſs journey with 
new conceſſions to Edinburgh, returned again to London; 
and was immediately ſent back with ſtill more ſatisfac 
tory conceſſions, The king now was willing entirely 
to aboliſſ the canons, the liturgy, and the high com- 
miſſion court. He was even reſolved to limit extremely 
the power of the biſhops, and was content if on any 
terms he could retain that order in the church of Scotland. 
And to enſure all theſe gracious offers, he gave Hamilton 
authority to ſummon an afſembly, then a parliament, 
where every national grievance might be redreſſed an 
remedicd. "Theſe ſucceſſive conceſſions of the king, 
which yet came {till ſhort of the riſing demands of the 
malcontents, diſcovered his own weaknels, encourage! 
their inſolence, and gave no ſatisfaction. The offer, 
however, of an aſſembly and a parliament, in which 
they expected te be entirely maſters, was willingly em- 
braced by the covenanters. Charles, perceiving what 
advantage his enemies had reaped from their covenant, 
reſolved to have a covenant on his fide; and he ordered 
one to be drawn up for that purpoſe. It conſiſted of 
the ſame violent renunciation of popery above-men- 
tioned; which, though the king did not approve of it, 
he thought it ſafeſt to adopt, in order to remove all ſuſ- 
picions entertained againſt him. As the covenanters, 
in their bond of mutual defence againſt all oppoſition, 
had been careful not to except the king; Charles had 
formed a bond, which was annexed to this renunciation, 
and which expreſſed the duty and loyalty of the ſubſcri- 
bers to his majeſty. But the covenanters, perceiving 
that this new covenant was only meant to weaken and 
divide them, received it with the utmoſt ſcorn and de- 
teſtation. And without delay they proceeded to model 
the future aſſembly, from which ſuch great atchieve- 
ments were expected. 

The genius of that religion which prevailed in Scot- 
land, and which every day was ſecretly gaining ground 
in England, was far from inculcating deference and 
ſubmiſſion to the eccleſiaflics, merely as ſuch: the clergy 
of Scotland, though ſuch tumult was excited about reli- 
gious worſhip and diſcipline, were both poor and in 
{mall numbers; nor are they in general to be conſidered 
as the ringleaders of the ſedition, which was raiſed on 
their account. On the contrary, the laity, apprehending 
a ſpirit of moderation in that order, reſolved to domi- 
neer entirely in the aſſembly which was ſummoned, and 
to hurry on the eccleſiaſtics by the ſame furious zeal 
with which they were themſelves tranſported. It had 
been uſual, before the eſtabliſhment of prelacy for each 


ſellors themſelves were, moſt of them, ſeized by the general 
contagion. And none but rebels to God, and traitors to their 
country, it was thought, would withdraw themſelves from ſo 
ſalutary and ſerious a combination. 

+ The clergy even invited the commiſſioner himſelf to ſub-. 
ſcribe it, by informing him, With what peace and comfort 
it had filled the hearts of all God's people; what reſolutions 
and beginnings of reformation of manners were ſenſibly per- 
ceived in all parts of the nation, above any meaſure they had 
ever before found or could have expected; how great glory 


the Lord had received thereby; and what confidence they had 
that God would make Scotland a blefled kingdom.” 


preſbytery 
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preſbytery to ſend to the aſſembly, beſides two or three 
miniſters, one lay-commiſſioner “, and as all the bg- 
roughs and univerſities ſent likewiſe commiſſioners, the 
lay-members in that eccleſiaſtical court nearly equalled 
the eccleſiaſtics. By an edict of the tables, whoſe autho- 
rity was ſupreme, an elder from each pariſh was ordered 
to attend the preſbytery, and to give his vote in the 
choice both of the commiſſioners and miniſters, who 
ſhould be deputed to the aſſembly. As it is not uſual 
for the miniſters who are put in the liſts of candidates, 
to claim a vote, all the elections by that means fell into 
the hands of the laity: the molt furious of all ranks 
were Choſen: and the more to. overawe the clergy, a 
new device was fallen upon, of chuſing to every com- 
miſſioner four or five lay- aſſeſſors, who, though they 
could have no vote, might yet interpoſe wich their ad- 
vice and authority in the aſſembly. The aſſembly met 
at Glaſgow: and, beſides a great concourſe of the peo- 
ple, all the nobility and gentry of any family or intereſt 
were preſent, either as members, aſſeſſors, or ſpecta- 
tors; and it was apparent, that the reſolutions taken by 
the covenanters, could here meet with no manner of 
oppoſition}. The biſhops ſent a proteſt, declining the 
authority of the aſſembly; the commiſſioners too pro- 
reſted againſt that court, as illegally conſtituted and elect- 
ed; and in his majeſty's name, diſſolved it. This mea- 
ſure was foreſcen, and little regarded. The court till 
continued to fit, and to finiſh their buſineſs. All the 
acts of aſſembly ſince the acceſſion of James to the 
crown of England were declared null and invalid; and 
the acts of parliament which affected eccleſiaſtical affairs 
were ſuppoted to have no manner of authority. And 
thus epiſcopacy, the high commiſſion, the articles of 
Perth, the canons, and the liturgy, were aboliſhed and 
declared unlawful: and the whole fabric, which James 
and Charles, in a long courſe of years had been rearing 
with ſo much care and policy, fell at once to the ground. 
The covenant likewiſe was ordered to be ſigned by 
every one, under pain of excommunication. But as the 
covenanters were ſenſible that their tranſactions would 
not be aſſented to by the king; it beame neceſſary to 
to maintain their religious tenets by military force, and 
not to truſt entirely to ſupernatural aſſiſtance, of which, 
however, they held themſelves well ailured. They caſt 
their eyes on all ſides, abroad and at home, whence 
they could expect any aſſiſtance. 

After France and Holland had entered into a league 
againſt Spain, and framed a treaty of partition, by which 
they were to divide between them the Low Country pro- 
vinces, England was invited, in 1639, to preſcrve a neu- 
trality between the contending parties, while the French 
and Dutch ſhould attack the maritime towns ot If landers. 
But the king replied to d'Eſtrades, the French ambaſſa- 
dor, who opened the propoſal, that he had a ſguadron 
ready, and would croſs the ſeas, if neceſſary, with an 
army of fifteen thouſand men, in order to prevent theſe 
projected conqueſts, This anſwer irritated cardinal 
Richelieu; and in revenge, that miniſter, careſully fo- 
mented the firſt commotions in Scotland, and ſecretly 
ſupphed the covenanters with money and arms, in order 
to encourage them in their oppoſition agunt th-ir ſove- 
reign, But the chief reſpurce of the Scottith malcontents 
was in themſelves, and in their own vigour anch abilities. 
The whole kingdom was in a manner engaged; and the 
men of greateſt abilities ſoon acquired the aſcendant, 
which their family intereſt enabled them to maintain, 
the carl of Argyle, though he long ſcemed to temporize, 
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* A preſbytery in Scotland is an inferior eccleſiaſtical court, 
ſimilar to that which was afterwards called a Claſſis in England, 
and is compoſed of the clergy of the neighbouring pariſhes to 
the number commonly of between twelve and twenty, 

+ A firm determination had been entered into, of utterly 
aboliſhing epiſcopacy; and as a preparative to it, there was 
laid before the preſbytery of Edinburgh, and folemnly read 
in all churches of the kingdom, an accuſation againſt the biſhops, 
as guilty, all of them, of hereſy, ſimony, bribery, perjury, 
cheating, inceſt, adulicry, fornication, common ſwearing, 
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jects deemed it incompatible with that facred infliny 
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had at laſt embraced the covenant; ard he 1; 
chief leader of that party. The earls of Ro 
Montroſe, Lothian, the lords Lindeſc 
Balmerino, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in thar party 
Scotch officers had acquired reputation in the « on, 
wars, particularly under Guſtavus; and cheſe 
ted over to aſſiſt their country in her preſe 
The command was entruſted to Lilly, a ſoldier c&.. 

perience and abilities. Forces were regularly 93 
and diſciplined, arms were commiſſioned and Sams 
from foreign countries. A few caſtles Which a 
to the king, being unprovided with victuale . 
tion, and garriſons, were ſoon ſeized. And depewe 
country, except a ſmall part, where the mar is of 
Huntley {till adhered to the king, being in the Nad 4 
the covenanters, was in a very little time Put in an 
rable polture of defence. The fortifications of Leith 
were begun and carried on with great rapidity t. 5 

Charles had agreed to reduce epiſcopal authority f. 

much, that it would no longer have been of any fes I 
to ſupport the crown; and this ſacrifice of his o ;.. 
tereſts he was willing to make, in order to attain public 
peace and tranquillity. But he could not conſent * 
tirely to aboliſi an order, which he thought as eſſentig 
to the being of a Chriſtian church, as his Scortidh ſub- 
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So great was his averſion to violent and langvinary mea- 
ſures, and fo ſtrong his affection to his native kingdom 
that it is probable the conteſt in his breaſt would be 
nearly equal between theſe laudable paſnons, and ti; 
attachment to the hierarchy. By regular economy, le 
had not only paid all the debts contracted during the 
Spaniſh and French wars, but had amaſled a ſum of 
two hundred thouſand pounds, which he referved for 
any ſudden exigency. His fleet was formidable and well 
ſupplied. Having put five thouland land-forces cn 
board, he entruſted it to the marquis of Hamilton, who 
had orders to fail to the Frith of Forth, and to cauſe a 
diverſion in the forces of the malcontents, An army 
was levied of near twenty thouſand foot, and above three 
thouſand horſe, and was put under the command at the 
earl of Arundel, a nobleman of great family, but ccle- 
brated neither for military nor political abiutics. The 
earl of Eſſex, a man of ſtrict honour, and extremely 
popular, eſpecially among the ſoldiery, was appointed 
licutenant-general: the carl of Holland was general gt 
the horſe. The king himſelf joined the army on the 
29th of May, and he ſummoned all the peers of Eng- 
land to attend him. The whole had the appearance ut 
a ſplendid court, rather than of a military armament ; 
and in this ſituation, carrying more thew than real force 
with it, the camp arrived at Berwick. The Scotia 
army was as numerous as that of the King, but intent 
in cavalry, The officers had more reputation and es- 
perience; and the ſoldiers, though undifciplined anc lu 
armed, were animated as well by-che natural aver. 
England, and dread of becoming a province to their 4 
enemy, as by an unſurmountable tervuur of eel 
The pulpits had extremely aſſiſted the officers in ler 
recruits, and had thundered out anathemas agaialt al 
theſe © who went not out to aſſiſt che Lord againlt de 
mighty.” Yet fo prudent were the Jeaders ot the mat 
contents, that they immediately fent ſubmiſſive meſlagrs 
to the king, and craved to be admitted to a Heath 
Charles knew that the force of the covenanters Wa, 2 
ſiderable, their ſpirits high, their zeal furious; and tal, 
as they were not yet daunted by any ill ſuccels, no fe 
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and every other crime that had occurred to the . — * 
Beſides the inferior ſort, and thoſe who omar IF 
incredible numbers of voluntcers, even noblemen ads 


. „Wo- 
employment to be dignified by the ſanctity of the cauſe. 5 
men too, of rank and condition, forgetting the dehcac) minale 
ſex, and the decorum of their character, Were RR ts 
wich the loweſt rabble; and carried on their 2 5 
rubbiſh requiſite for completing the fortificationè. d 
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ms could be expected from them. With 
reſore to a treaty, great difficulties occurred 
The king was now in a diſagrecable 
. whatever reſolution he might take he knew 
e dungerdtn and, therefore, he concluded a ſud- 
muſk 3 in which it was ſtipulated, that he 
- "withdraw his fleet and army ; that within eight 
V ty hours the Scots ſhould diſmiſs their forces; 
2 * king's forts ſhould be reſtored to him ; his au- 
— be acknowledged, and a general aſſembly and a 
arliament be immediately ſummoned, in order to com- 
ſe all differences. The aſſembly, when it met, paid 
no deference to the king's prepotleſſions, but gave full 
indulgence to their own. They voted on the 17th of 
Auguſt, epiſcopacy to be unlawful in the church Of 
Scotland; and the King was willing to allow it contrary 
to the conſtitutions of that church. They ſtigmatized 
the liturgy and canons as popiſh : he agreed ſimply to 
aboliſh them. They denominated the high commu- 
Fon, tyranny : he was content to let it aſide, The par- 
lament which ſat aicer the aſſembly advanced preten- 
Gons, which tended to diminiſh the Civil power of the 
monarch ; and, what probabiy affected Charles {lll 
more, they were proceeding to ratify the acts of aſſem- 
bly, when, by the king's inſtructions, Traquaire, the 
commiſſioner, prorogued them. And on account of 
theſe claims, which might have been fogeſeen, was the 
war renewed ; with great advantages on the fide of the 
covenanters, and diſadvantages on that of the king. 
Charles had no ſooner concluded the pacification 
withyut conditions, than the neceſſity of his affairs and 
his want of money obliged him to diſband his army; 
and is the ſoldiers had been held together ſolely by mer- 
cerary views, it was not poſſible without great trouble 
and expence, and loſs of time, again to aſſemble them. 
The more prudent covenanters had concluded, that 
their pretenſions being ſo contrary to the intereſts, and 
ſtill more to the inclinations of the king, it was hkely 
that they ſhould again be obliged to ſupport their caule 
by arms; and they were therefore careful in diſmiſſing 
their troops, to preſerve nothing but the appearance of 
a pacific diſpoſition. The officers had orders to be 
ready on the firſt ſummons : the ſoldiers were warned 
not to think the nation ſecure from an Engliſh invaſion : 
and the religious zeal which animated all ranks of men, 
made them immediately fly to their ſtandards as ſoon as 
1 trumpet was ſounded by their ſpiritual leaders. The 
cal which in their laſt expedition they had acquired, 
by obliging their ſovereign to depart from all his pre- 
tenlions, gave courage to every one in undertaking this 
new enterprize. The king, with great difficulty, tound 
means to draw together an army in the ſpring of 1640; 
but ſoon diſcovered, that all ſavings being gone, and 
great debts contracted, his revenue would be inſuffi- 
cient to ſupport them. An Englith parliament, there- 
fore, formerly ſo unkind and untractable, muſt now, 
alter above eleven years intermiſſion, after the king had 
tied many irregular methods of taxation, after multi- 
Pied diſguſts given to the puritannical party, be ſum- 
moned to aſſemble, amidſt the moſt preſling neceſſities 
of the crown, As the king reſolved to try, whether 
di houſe of commons would be more compliant than 
aer predeceſſors, and grant him ſupply on any reaſon- 
wle terms, the time appointed for the meeting of par- 
ment was late, and very near the time allotted for 
mg the campaign againſt the Scots. The earl of 
quale had intercepted a letter written to the king of 
0 the Scottiſh malcontents; and had conveyed 
Kang! to the King. Charles, partly repenting at 
ge conceſſions made to the Scots, partly diſguſted 
* their freſh. inſolence and pretenſions, ſeized this op- 
Pmnity of breaking with them. He had thrown | 
the Tower 1 ing with them. He had thrown into 
og o 5 Loudon, commiſſioner for the cove- 
able lei 8 the perſons who had ſigned the treaſon- 
1 nd he now laid the matter before the 
ent, whom he hoped to inflame by the reſent- 
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Finch, he diſcovered his wants, and informed them that 
he had been able to aſſemble his army, and to ſubſiſt 
them, not by any revenue which he poſſeſſed, but by 
means of a large debt, above three hundred thouſand 
pounds, which he had contracted, and for which he had 
given ſecurity upon the crown lands. He repreſented, 
that it was neceſſary to grant ſupplies for the immediate 
and urgent demands ot his military armaments : that 
the ſcaſon was far advanced, the time precious, and 
none of it mult be Joſt in deliberation. 
However plauſible the arguments made uſe of by the 
lord-keeper, they made ſmall impreſſion on the houſe 
of commons. By ſome illegal, and ſeveral ſuſpicious 
mealures of the crown, and by the courageous oppoli- 
tions which particular perſons, amidſt dangers and hard- 
ſhips, had made to them; the minds of men, through- 
out the nation, had taken ſuch a turn as to aſcribe every 
honour to the oppoſers of the king and the miniſters, 
Lhe preſent houfe of commons, being entirely com- 
poſed of country gentlemen, who came into parliament 
with all their native prejudices about them, and whom 
the crown had no means of influencing, could not fail to 
contain a majority of theſe patriots. | 
The members of the houſe of commons, inſtead of 
taking notice of the king's complaints againſt his Scot- 
tiſh ſubjects, or his applications for ſupply, entered im- 
mediately upon grievances ; and a ſpeech which Pym 
made them on that ſubject, was much. more hearkened 
to, than that which the lord-keeper had delivered to 
them in the name of their ſovereign. The houſe began 
with examining the behaviour of the ſpeaker the laſt day 
of the former parliament ; when he refuted, on account 
of the king's command, to put the queſtion : and they 
declared it a breach of privilege. They procecded next 
to enquire into the impriſonment and proſecution of Sir 
John Elliot, Hollis, and Valentine: the affair of ſhip- 
money was canvaſſed: and plentitul ſubjects of enquiry 
were ſuggeſted on all hands. Grievances were regularly 
claſſed under three heads; thoſe with regard to privi- 
leges of parliament, to the property of the ſubject, and 
to religion. The king, ſeeing a large and inexhauſtible 
field opened, preſſed them again for ſupply ; and finding 
his meſlage ineffectual, he came to the houſe of pecrs, 
and deſired their good offices with the commons. The 
peers were ſenſible of the king's urgent neceſſities; and 
thought that ſupply, on this occaſion, ought, both in 
realon and in decency, to go before grievances. They 
ventured to repreſent their ſenſe of the matter to the 
commons; but their interceſſion did harm. The com- 
mons had always claimed, as their peculiar province, 
the granting of ſupplies; and, though the peers had 
here gone no farther than offering advice, the lower 
houſe immediately thought proper to vote {o unprece- 
dented an interpoſitien to be a breach of privilege. 
Charles, in order to bring the matter of ſupply. to ſome 
iſſue, ſolicited the houſe by new meſſages: and finding 
that ſhip-money gave great alarm and diſguſt, beſides 
informing them, that he never intended to make a con- 
{tant revenue of it, that all the money levied had been 
regularly, with other great ſums, expended on equip- 
ping the navy; he now went fo far as to offer them a 
total abolition of that noxious claim, by any law which 
the commons ſhould think proper to preſent to him. 
In return, he only afked, for his neceſlities, a ſupply of 
twelve ſubſidies, about fix hundred thouſand pounds, 
and that payable in three years; but, at the ſame time, 
he let them know, that, conſidering the ſituation of his 
affairs, a delay would be equivalent to a demal. The 
king, though the majority was againſt him, never had 
more friends in any houte of commons ; and the debate 
was carried on for two days, with great zeal and warmth 
on both ſides. The realons urged by the popular party 
ſeemed to ſway with the greater number: and to make 
the matter worſe, Sir Harry Vane, the ſecretary, told 
the commons, without any authority from the king, that 
nothing leſs than twelve ſubſidies would be accepted as a 
compenſation for the abolition of ſhip-money. This 
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not rather to call it the treachery, of Vane, diſpleaſed 
the houſe, by ſhewing a ſtiffneſs and rigidity in the 
king, which, in a claim fo ill-grounded, was deemed 
inexcuſable. We are informed likewiſe, that ſome men, 
who are thought to underſtand the ſtate of the nation, 
affirmed in the houſe, that the amount of tv-clve ſub- 
ſidies was a greater ſum than could be found in all Eng- 
land. Such were the happy ignorance and inexperience 
of thoſe times, with regard to taxes! The king was in 
great doubt and perplexity. He ſaw that his friends 
in the houſe were out-numbered by his enemies, and that 
the ſame councils were {till prevalent, which had ever 
bred ſuch oppoſition and diſturbance. Inſtead of hoping 
that any ſupply would be granted him, to carry on war 
againſt the Scots, whom the majority of the houle re- 
garded as their beſt friends and firmeſt allies; he ex- 
pected every day, that they would preſent him an ad- 
dreſs for making peace with theſe rebels. And if the 
houſe met again, a vote, he was informed, would cer- 
tainly paſs, to blaſt his revenue of thip-money ; and 
thereby renew all the oppoſition, which, with ſo much 
difficulty, he had ſurmounted, in levying that taxation, 
Finding nothing was to be obtained from them, the 
king finiſhed the ſeſſion by a diſſolution. 

An abrupt and violent diſſolution naturally excites 
diſcontents among the people, who uſually put entire 
confidence in their repreſentatives, and expect from 
them the redreſs of all grieyances. As if there were not 
already ſufficient grounds of complaint, the king perſe- 
vered ſtill in thoſe councils, which, from experience, he 
might have been ſenſible were ſo dangerous and un- 
popular. Bellaſis and Sir John Hotham were ſum— 
moned before the council; and refuſing to give any ac- 
count of their conduct in parliament, were committed 
to priſon. All the petitions and complaints, which had 
been ſent to the committee of religion, were demanded 
for Crew, chairman of that committee; and on his re- 
fuſal to deliver them he was ſent to the Tower. The 
ſtudies, and even the pockets, of the earl of Warwick 
and lord Broke, betore the expiration of privilege, were 
ſearched, in expectation of finding treaſonable papers. 
Theſe acts of authority were interpreted, with ſome ap- 
pearance of reaſon, to be invaſions on the right of na- 
tional aſſemblies. But the king, after the firſt provo- 
cation which he met with, never ſufficiently reſpected 
the privlieges of parliament; and by his example, he 
farther confirmed their reſolution, when they ſhould 
acquire power, to pay like diſregard to the prerogatives 
of the crown. Though the parliament was diſſolved, 
the convocation was ſtill allowed to fit; a practice of 


'which, ſince the reformation, there were but few in- 


ſtances *, and which was for that reaſon ſuppoſed by many 
to be irregular. Belides granting to the king a ſupply 
from the ſpirituality, and framing many canons, the 
convocation, jealous of like innovations with thoſe which 
had taken place in Scotland, impoſed an oath on the 
clergy, and the graduates in the univerſities ; by which 
every one {wore to maintain the eſtabliſhed government 
of the church by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, chapters, 
&c. Thele ſteps, in the preſent diſcontented humour 
of the nation, were commonly deemed illegal; becauſe 
not ratified by conſent of parliament, in whom all autho- 
rity was now ſuppoſed to be centered. And nothing, 
beſides, could afford a greater ſubject of ridicule, than 
an oath, which contained an et caters in the midit of it +. 

The people, who generally abhorred the convocation 
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* "There was one in 1586. dce Hiſtory of Archbiſhop 
Laud, p. 80. Ihe authority of the convocation was indeed, 
an moſt reſpects, independent of the parhament, and there was 
no reaſon, which required-the one to be reſolved upon the dife 
Olution of the other. 

+ The following is the form of the oath: « I A. B. do 
ear, that I approve the doctrine and diſcipline, or. govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed in the church of England, as containing all 
things neceflary to ſalvation : and that I will not endeavour, 
by myſelf or any other, directly or indirectly, to bring in 
popiſh dectrine, contrary to mat which is fo ettablithed: nor 
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as much as they revered the parliament, 
be reſtrained from inſulting and abuſing this Int 
and the king was obliged to give them guards e 
to protect them. An attack too was made * order 
night upon Laud, in his palace of Lambeth, b 1 
five hundred perſons; and he found it Werde 0 8 
tify himſelf for his defence. A multitude, conſiſt Ke: 
two thouſand ſectaries, entered St. Paul's, when #8 p 
high commiſſion then ſat; tore down the benches, 5 

cried out, © No biſhop, no high commiſſion.“ ” 
theſe inſtances of diſcontent were preſages of ſome a _ 
revolution, had the court poſſeſſed ſufficient [Kill 45 = 
cern the danger, or ſufficient power to provide 3 
it. In this diſpoſition of men's minds, it was 5 
that the King iſſued a declaration, in order to convince 
his people ot the neceſſity, which he lay under, of 1 
lolving the laſt parliament. The chief topic on ae 
he inſiſted, was, that the commons imitated the bat 
example ot all their predeceflors of late years, in ma 
King continual encroachments on his authority, in cen- 
ſuring his whole adminiſtration and conduct, in diſcuſſing 
every circumſtance of public government, and in the; 
indirect bargaining and contracting with their king fer 
lupply; as it nothing ought to be given him but what 
he ſhould purchaſe, either by quitting {omewhar of hi. 
royal prerogative, or by diminiſhing and leflening his 
ſtanding revenue. Theſe practices, he ſaid, were con. 
trary to the maxims of their anceſtors, and totally ia- 
compatible with monarchy, 

The king, diſappointed of parliamentary ſubſidics, wa 
obliged to have recourſe to other expedients, in order to 
lupply his urgent neceſſities. The eccleſiaſtical ſubſl. 
dies ſerved in ſome ſtead ; and it ſeemed but juſt, cha: 
the clergy ſhould contribute to a war, which was in 
great meaſure of their own raiſing. He borrowed mo- 
ney from his miniſters and courtiers ; and ſo much waz 
he beloved among them, that above three hundred thou- 
land pounds were ſubſcribed in a few days. Some at- 
tempts were made towards forcing a loan fror the citi- 
zens; but ſtill repelled by the ſpirit of liberty, which 
was now become unconquerable, A loan of fort thov- 
lane pounds was extorted from the Spaniſh merchants, 
who had bullion in the Tower, expoſcd to the attempt: 
of the king. Coat and conduct- money for the loidier 
was levied on the counties; an ancient practice, bu: 
ſuppoſed to be aboliſhed by the petition of right. All 
the pepper was bought from the Eaſt-India company 
upon truſt, and fold, at a great diſcount, for ready mo- 
ney. 1 
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A icheme was propoſed for coining two or tt: 
hundred thouſand pounds of baſe money. Such wer? 
the extremities to which Charles was reduced. The 
freſh difliculties which, amidſt the preſent diſtrelies, 
were every day raiſcd, with regard to the payment o. 
ſhip-money, obliged chem to exert continual acts 0! 
authority, augmented the diſcontents of the people, and 
encreaſed his indigence and neceffitics. Ihe pron 
expedients, however, enabled the king, thous vim 
great difficulty, to march his army, conſiſting of nine. 
teen thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, Ile a 
of Northumberland was appointed general: the cad 
Strafford, who was called over from Ireland, lieutenant: 
general: lord Conway, general of the horie. A {mal 
fleet was thought ſufficient to ſerve the purpo:cs of Em 
expedition. = 
So great are the eſſects of zeal and unanumity) 
the Scotnth army, though ſomewhat ſuperior, 
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will I ever give my conſent to alter the govei ment off, 
church, by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, and arch deacohs, 
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ands now eſtabliſhed, and as by rige 
ſtand ; nor yet ever to ſubject it ta the uturpatis 18 ne 
ſtitions of the ſee of Rome, And all thel. dungs 2 4 
and ſincerely acknowledge and ſwear, according de 2 
and common ſenſc, and underſtanding of the tame v _ = 
Out any cquivocation, or mental evation, or oy a NY 
whatſoever. And this I doheartily, willingly, aud HM 0, 
the face of a Cutiſtian. ſeſus CAN, 
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than the king's ; and they marched to the 
naland. To engage them to proceed, be- 
eral knowledge of the ſecret diſcontents of 
kingdom, lord Saville had forged a letter, in the 
mo 15 noblemen, the moſt conſiderable of England, 
. which the Scots were invited to aſſiſt their neigh- 
oy in jrocuring a redreſs of grievances. Notwith. 
—_ Ele warlike preparations and hoſtile attempts, 
yy ovenanters ſtill preferved the moſt pathetic and 
<a | ſubmiſſive language; they entered England on the 
__ of Auguſt, and ſaid, that it was done with no other 
ow han to obtain acceſs to the king's preſence, and 
hy their humble petition at his royal feet. At New- 
burn upon Lyne, they were oppoſed by a detachment 
of four thouland five hundred men under Conway, who 
emed reſolute to diſpute with them the paſſage of the 
river, The Scots firſt entreated them, with great civI- 
ry, not to ſtop them in their march to their gracious 
qrereign 3 and then attacked them with great bravery, 
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Lilled ſeveral, and chaſed the reſt from the field “. 


Such a panic ſcized the whole Engliſh army, that the 
forces at Newcaſtle fled immediately to Durham - and 
nat vet thinking themſelvcs fafe, they deſerted thar 
ton, and retreated into Yorkſhire. "The Scots took 
poſſcſſion of Newcaſtle ; and though ſufficiently elated 
with their victory, they preſerved exact diſcipline, and 
perſevered in their reſolution of paying for every thing, 
i order till to maintain the appearance of an amicable 
correſpondence with England. They alſo diſpatched 
meſſengers to the king, who was arrived at York ; and 
oy took care, after the advantage which they had ob- 
mined, o redouble their expreſſions of loyalty, duty, 
and ſubmiſſion to his perſon, and they even made apo- 
logics, full of ſorrow and contrition, for their late vic- 
tory. 

In order to prevent the advance of the Scots upon 
tim, th: king agreed to a treaty, and named fixteen 
Engliſh noblemen, who met with eleven Scottiſh com- 
miſhoners at Rippon f. An addreſs arrived from the 
city of London, petitioning for a parhament ; the great 
point to which ail men's projects at this time tended. 
Twelve noble nen preſented a petition to the ſame pur- 
poſe, But che ting contented himſelf with ſummoning 
a great chuncii ©! e peers at Vork; a meaſure which 
had ſormerly been taken in caſes of ſudden emergency, 
but which, at pretent, could ſerve to little {ervice. 

By Northumberland's ſicneſs the command of the 
army had devolved on Stratford. This nobleman poſ- 
ſcled more vigour of mind than the king or any of the 
council, He adviſed Charles rather to put all to hazard, 
than ſubmit ro ſuch unworthy terms as were likely to be 
[npoled upon him. The loſs ſuſtained at Newburn, he 
lad, was inconſiderable ; and though a panic had for the 
ume ſcized the army, that event was nothing ſtrange 
among new levied troops ; and the Scots being in the 
lame condition, would, no doubt, be liable, in their 
tam, to a like accident. His opinion therefore was, 
tat the king ſhould puſh forward, and attack the Scots, 
and bring the affair to a quick deciſion; and if he were 
ever ſo unſucceſsful, nothing worſe could befal him, 
Man What, from his inactivity, he would certainly be 
txputcd to, To ſhew how ealy it would be to execute 
ws project, he ordered an aflault to be made on ſome 
4ariers of the Scots, and he gained an advantage over 
em. No ceſſation of arms had as yet been agreed to 
ung tie treaty at Rippon; yet great clamour pre- 
wle, on account of this act of hoſtility. And when it 
% known that the officer who conducted the attack was 
* Papiit, a violent outcry was raiſed againſt the king, for 
aut ine chat hated {ect in the murder of his proteſtant 

ects, 
Charles, in deſpair of being able to ſtem the torrent, 
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N Ibis rout happened on the 28th of the ſame month. 
üb, — earls of Hertford, Bedford, Saliſbury, Warwick, 
"She Lolland, Briſtol, and Berkſhire; the lords Kimbolton, 
den, Duwmore, Paget, Broke, Saville, Paulet, and 
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at laſt determined to yield to it: and as he ſoreſaw that 
the great council of the peers would adviſe him to call a 
parhament, he told them in his hr{t ſpeech, that he had 
already taken this reſolution. He informed them like- 
wile, that the queen, in a letter which ſhe had written to 
him, had very earneſtly recommended that meaſure. 
| his prince, who was extremely attached to his con- 
fort, and who paſſionately wiſ-<d to render her popu- 
lar in the nation, forgot not, amidſt all his diſtreſs, the 
intereſts of his domeſtic tenderneſs. In order to ſubſiſt 
both armies, (for the king was obliged, in order to fave 
the northern counties, to pay his enemies,) Charles wrote 
to the city, deſiring a loan of two hundred thouſand 
pounds. And the peers at York, whoſe authority was 
now much greater than that of their ſovereign, joined in 
the ſame requeſt, So low was this prince already fallen 
in the eyes of his own ſubjects. As many difficulties 
occurred in the negociation with the Scots, it was pro- 
poſed to transfer the treaty from Rippon to London: a 
propoſal willingly embraced by that nation, who were 
now ſure of treating with advantage, in a place where 
the king, they forelaw, would be in a manner a pri- 
loner, in the midſt of his implacable enemies, and their 
determined friends. 

The cauſes of diſguſt which, for above thirty years, 
had daily been multiplying in gland, were now come 
to full maturity, and threatened the kinegom with ſome 
great revolution or convullion: and the uncertain and 
undefined limits of prerogative and privilege had been 
eagerly diſputed during that whole period; and in every 
controverly between prince and people, the queſtion, 
however doubtful, had always been decided by each 
party in favour of its own pretenſions. The progreſs of 
the Scottiſh malcontents reduced the crown to an entire 
dependence for ſupply: their union with the popular 
party in England brought great acceſſion of authority to 
the latter: the near proſpect of ſucceſs rouzed all latent 
murmurs and pretenſions which had hitherto been held 
in ſuch violent conftraint : and the torrent of general 
inclination and opinion ran ſo ſtrongly againſt the court. 
that the king was in no ſituation to refule any reaſonable 
demands of the popular leaders, either for defining or 
limiting the powers of his prerogative. Even many ex- 
orbitant claims, in his preſent ſituation, would probably 
be made, and muſt neceflarily be complied with. The 
triumph of the malcontents over the church was not vet 
ſo immediate or certain. Though the political and re- 
ligious puritans mutually lent aſſiſtance to each other, 
there were many who joined the former, yet declined 
all connections with the latter. The hierarchy had been 
eſtabliſhed in England ever ſince the reformation ; the 
Romiſh church, in all ages, had carefully maintained 
that form of ecclefiaitical government; and though 
party may ſeem at firſt to have had place among Chriſ- 
tian paſtors, the period during which it prevailed was fo 
ſhorr, that few undiſputed traces of it remained in hiſ- 
tory. The biſhops and their more zealous partizans in- 
ferred thence the divine indefeazable right of prelacy: 
others regarded that inſtitution as venerable and uſeful: 
and if ſome choſe to adopt the new rites and diſcipline of 
the puritans, the reverence to antiquity retained many in 
their attachment to the liturgy and government of the 
church. It behoved, therefore, the zealous innovators 
in parliament to proceed with ſome caution and reſerve. 
By promoting all meaſures which reduced the powers of 
the crown, they hoped to dilarm the king, whom they 
regarded as the determined patron of the hierarchy. By 
declaiming againſt the ſuppoſcd encroachments and ty- 
ranny of the prelates, they endeavoured to carry the 
nation, from a hatred of their pertons, to an oppolition 
againſt their office and character. And when men were 
enliſted in party, it would not be difficult, they thought, 
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Howard of Eſcric, were choſen by the king; all of them po- 
pular men, and confequently ſuppoſed no wife averſe to the 
Scottiſh invaſion, or unacceptable to that nation. 
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to lead them by degrees into many meaſures, for Which 
they formerly entertained the greateſt averſion. Though 
the new ſectaries compoſed not, at firſt, the majority of 
the nation, they were inflamed, as is uſual among inno- 
vators, with extreme zeal for their opinions. Their 
holy fervours, were well qualified to make proſelytes. 
When the nation, therefore, was ſo generally diſcon— 
tented, and little ſuſpicion was entertained of any deſign 
to ſubvert the church and monarchy ; no wonder that 


almoſt all elections ran in favour of thoſe who, by their 
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miniſters, and that the virtues of the king lad bes 
duced by wicked and pernicious counſels. a been f.. 
enquire, added he, from what fountain theft 
bitterneſs flow; and though doubtleſs 
ſellors will be found to have contributed their b. 

vours, yet is there one who Challenges the ee 
eminence, and who, by his courage, Ct. e 
capacity, is entitled to the firſt place am tin ahi oy 
trayers of their country. He is the earl of 8 2 
lieutenant of Ireland, and preſident of the Vrralford, 


We 

ve muſe 
Waters o 
many evil Conn 
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York, who in both places, and in all other da 
where he had been entruſted with authority, . mig 
ample monuments of tyranny, and will appear bm: 
lurvey of his actions to be the chief promoter of ev 
arbitrary counſcl. Some inſtances ot imperious * by, 
ſions, as well as actions, were given by Pym; N. 5 
terwards entered into a more perſonal attack of os 


high pretenſions to piety and patriotiſm, had encouraged 
the national prejudices. It is a uſual compliment to re- 
gard the king's inclination to the choice of a ſpeaker ; 
and Charles had intended to advance Gardiner, recor- 
der of London, to that important truſt : but ſo little in- 
tereſt did the crown at that time poſſeſs in the nation, 
that Gardiner was diſappointed of his election, not only 
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in London, but in every other place where it was at- 
tempted : and the king was obliged to make the choice 
of ſpeaker fall on Lenchal, a lawyer of ſome character. 
The eager expectations of men with regard to a par- 
liament, ſummoned at ſo critical a juncture, and during 
ſuch general diſcontents; a parliament which, from the 
ſituation of public affairs, could not be abruptly diſ- 
ſolved, and which was to execute every thing left un- 
finiſhed by former parliaments; theſe motives, ſo im- 
portant and intereſting, engaged the attendance of all 
the members; and the houſe of commons was never 
obſerved to be, from the beginning, fo full and nume- 
rous, as it was on the day of their meeting, November 3, 
1640 * Without any interval, therefore, they entered 
upon buſineſs, and, by unanimous conſent, they imme- 
diately ſtruck a blow which may in a manner be re- 
garded as deciſive. The earl of Strafford was conſi- 
dered as chief miniſter, both on account of the credit 
which he poſſeſſed with his maſter, and of his own great 
and uncommon vigour and capacity. By a concurrence 
of accidents, this man laboured under the ſevere hatred 
of all the three nations which compoſed the Britiſh mo- 
narchy. The univerſal diſcontent which prevailed in 
England againſt the court, was all pointed towards the 
earl of Strafford ; though without any particular reaſon, 
but becauſe he was the miniſter of ſtate whom the king 
moſt favoured. and moſt truſted. His extraction was 
honourable, his paternal fortune conſiderable : yet envy 
attended his ſudden and great elevation ; and his former 
aſſociates in popular counſels, finding that he owed his 
advancement to the deſertion of their cauſe, repreſented 
him as the great apoſtate of the commonwealth, whom 
it behoved them to ſacrifice as a victim to public juſtice. 
Strafford, ſenſible of the load of popular prejudices un- 
der which he laboured, would gladly have declined at- 
tendance in parliament ; and he begged the king's per- 
miſſion to withdraw himſelf to his government of Ire- 
land, at leaſt to remain at the head of the army in 
Yorkthire ; where many opportunities, he hoped, would 
offer, by reaſon of his diſtance, to elude the attacks of 
iis enemies. But Charles, who had entire confidence 
in the earl's capacity, thought that his counſels would 
be extremely uſeful during the critical ſeſſion which ap- 
proached. And when Strafford {till inſiſted on the 
danger of his appearing amidſt ſo many enraged enc- 
mies, the king, little apprehenſive that his own autho- 


miniſter, and endeayoured to expoſe his whole character 
and manners. The auſtere genius of Straff 5 


in Fee ord, occy- 
pied in the purſuits of ambition, had not rendered his 


breaſt altogether inacceſſible to the tender paſſions, or 


ſecured him from the dominion of the fair; and 
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more 
ſe weak. 
neſſes were thought worthy of being mentioned, togr- 
ther wich his treatons, be fore fo great an aſſembly, And, 
upon the whole, the orator concluded, that it belonged 
to the houſe to provide a remedy proportionable to the 
diſeaſe, and to prevent the tarther miſchiefs juſtly to be 
apprehended from the influence which this man had 
acquired over the meatures and counſels of their fore. 
reign,” 

Sir John Clotworthy, an Iriſh gentleman; Sir Tokn 
Hotham, of Yorkihire ; and many others, entered into 
the ſame topics: and, after ſeveral hours ſpent in bitter 
invective, when the doors were locked in order to pre. 
vent all diſcovery of their purpoſe; it was moved in 
conſequence of the reſolucion ſecretly taken, that Straf- 
ford ſhould immediately be impeached of high-treaſon, 
This motion was received with univerſal approbation; 
nor was there, 1n all the debate, one perſon that offered 
to ſtop the torrent by any teſtimony in favour of the 
earl's conduct. Lord Falkland alone, though knoun t 
be his enemy, modeſtly deſired the houſe to conſider, 
whether it would not better ſuit the gravity of their pro- 
ceedings, firſt to digeſt by a committee many of thoſe 
particulars which had been mentioned, before they lent 
up an accuſation againſt him. It was 1ngemioully an- 
ſwered by Pym, that ſuch a delay might probably blat 
all their hopes, and put it out of their power to proceed 
any farther in the proſecution ; that when Strafford 
ſhould learn, that ſo many of his enormities were diſco- 
vered, his conſcience would dictate his condemnation; 
and ſo great his power and credit, he would immediate 
procure the diſſolution of the parliament, or attempt 
ſome other deſperate meaſure for his own pretervation: 
that the commons were only accuſers, not judge: and 
it was the province of the peers to determine, Wee 
ſuch a complication of enormous crimes, in one Perth 
did not amount to the higheſt crime known by the H. 
Without farther debate, the impeachment was voted! 
Pym was choſen to carry it up to the lords: mot ot we 
houſe accompanied him on ſo agreeable an errand : and 


Strafford, who had juſt entered the houſe of peers, and 
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rity was ſo ſuddenly to expire, promiſed him protection, 
and aſſured him, that not a hair of his head ſhould be 
touched by the parliament. No ſooner was Strafford's 
arrival known, than a concerted attack was made upon 
him in the houſe of commons. Pym, in a long, ſtudied 
diſcourle, divided into many heads after his manner, 
enumerated all the grievances under which the nation 
laboured ; and, from a complication of ſuch oppreſſions, 
inferred, that a deliberate plan had been formed of 
changing entirely the frame of government, and ſub- 
verting the ancient laws and liberties of the kingdom. 
« Could any thing, he ſaid, increaſe our indignation 
againſt ſo enormous and criminal a project, it would be 
to find, that, during the reign of the beſt of princes, 
the couſtitution had been endangered by the worſt of 
6 


This was afterwards called the Long Parliament. 


who little expected ſo ſpeedy a proſecution, was Hume: 
diately, upon this general charge, ordered into cuitody, 
with ſeveral ſymptoms of violent prejudice in his judge 
as well as his proſecutors. ; 
In the enquiry concerning, grievances and in the - 
ſure of paſt meaſures, Laud could not long eſcape die 
ſevere ſcrutiny of the commons; who Were led (00, n 
their accuſation of that prelate, as well by their P 
dices againſt his whole order, as by the extreme bh 
pathy which his intemperate zeal had drawn wo a . 
After a deliberation, which ſcarcely laſted halt an yrs 
an impeachment of high-treaſon was voted again 


ſubject, the firſt, both in rank and in favour, through 
out the kingdom. Though this incident need 
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prize to him; yet was he betrayed into ſome paſſion, | 
n the accuſation was preſented. The commons 
ww ke ſaid, though his accuſers, did not believe 
themſelves, he 1a, Sto of Wee n. 
him guilty of the crimes with which they charged him. 
An jndiſcretion which next day, upon more mature de- 
beration, he defired leave to retract; but fo little fa- 
vourable were the peers, that they refuſed him this ad- 
vantage Or indulgence. Laud allo was immediately, 
upon this general charge, ſequeſtered from parhament, 
and committed to cuſtody. | 

The grand article inſiſted on againſt theſe two great 
men, Was, the deſign winch the Commons ſuppoſed to 
have been formed of ſubverting the Jaws and conſtitu. 
tion of England, and introducing arbitrary and unſinited 
authority into the kingdom. But of all the king's mi- 
niſters, no one was more noxious in this reſpect than 
the lord-keeper Finch. | He it was, who, being {peaker 
in the king's third parliament, had left the chair, and 
refuſed to put the queſtion when ordered by the houſe. 
To appeate the riſing diſpleaſure of the commons, he 
defired to be heard ar their bar. He proſtrated himſclt 
with all humility before them ; but this ſubmiſſion availed 
him nothing. An impeachment was reſolved on; and 
in order to eſcape their fury, he thought proper lecretly 
to withdraw, and retire into Holland. As he was not 
eſteemed equal to Strallord, or even to Laud, ether in 
capacity or in fidelity to his maſter, it was gent rally be- 
lieved that his eſcape had been connivtd at by the popu- 
lar leaders. His impeachment, however, in his abtence, 
was C:rried up to the houſe of peers. Sir Francis 
Windebank, the ſecretary, was a creature of Laud's; a 
ſuſicient reaſon for his being hated by the cominons, 
He was fecretly ſuſpected too of being a papiſt; and 
G:mitone, a pop:112r member, called him, in the houſe, 
the very pander and broker to the whore of Babylon. 
Finding that the rin of the commons was pointing 
towards nim, and being ſenſible that t ngfand was no 
longer a place of ſafety for men of his character, he ſud- 
deuly made his eſcape into France. Thus, in a few 
weeks, this houſe of commens, not oppoſed by the 
peers, had produced {uch a revohmion in the govern- 
ment, that the two moſt powertul and moſt favoured 
miniſters of the King were thrown into the Lower, and 
cally expected to be tried tor their life: two other mi- 
niters had, by flight alone, faved themſelves from a 
like fate: all che King's i rvants ſaw that NO protection 
could be given them by their maſter: a new juriſdiction 
Was crecte d in the nation; and before that tribunal all 
thoſe trembled, who had before exulted molt in their 
creutt and authority. What rendered the Power of the 
commons more formidable was, the extreme prudence 
With Winch it was conducted. Not content with the 


| atrity which they had acquired by attacking the ſe 
| Mea. inigiſters, they were refolved to render the moſt 
conlidcrable bodies of the nation obnoxious to them. 
8 Lough the idol of the people, they determined to for- 
| ty themſelves likewiſe with terrors, and to over-awe 
tnole who might ſtill be inclined to ſupport the falling 
runs of monarchy, During the late military operations, 
2 leveral powers had been exerciſed by the heutenants and 
1 eputy lieutenants of counties: and theſe powers, though 
} necclſary for the defence of the nation, and even war- 
- rnte by all former precedent, yet not being authorized 
, ] ſtatute, were now vored to be illegal; and the perions 
5 Who had ajlumed them, declared delinguents. They 
Lilarmed the crown as it were; they eltabliſhed the 
1- maxims of rigid law and liberty; and they ſpread the 
e &rror of their own authority, 
in Lle Writs for thip-moncy had been directed to the 
u- #15, who were required, and even obliged, under 
- i dere penalties, to aſſeſs the ſums upon individuals, and 
n. * them by their authority: yet were all the therit]s, 
I 3 moe who had been employed in that illegal ler- 
1s Ae Uy a very rigorous ſentence, to be delin- 
h- cg | Phe king, by the maxims of law, could do no 
n9 in cale 7 miniſters and lervants, Of whatever degree, 
* culpable any violation of the conſtitution, were alone 
. % oo the ſarmers and officers of the culloms, 


 themielves expoſed by thele neo principles to the impu- 
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who had been employed during ſo many years in levy- 
ing tonnage and poundage, and the new impoſitions, 
were likewiſe declared criminals, and were afterwards 
glad to compound for a pardon by paying a Fne of one 
nundred fifty thouſand pounds. Every diſcretion- 
ary or arbitrary ſentence of the ſtar-chamber and high- 
commiſſion courts, underwent a ſevere ſcrutiny ; and all 
thoſe who had concurred in ſuch ſentences, were voted 
to be liable to the penalries of law. The judges who 
had given their vote againſt Hamden, in the trial of 
ſhip- money, were accuſcd before thę peers, and obliged 
to find ſurety for their appearance: Berkeley, a judge 
of the King's bench, was ſeized by order of the hone, 
even when fitting in his tribunal; and all men ſaw with 
aſtoniſiment the irreſiſtible authority of their juriſdiction. 
The ſanction of the lords and commons, as that of the 
King, was declared neceſſary tor the confirmation of ec- 
cleſiaſtical canons. But the preſent ws no time for 
queſtion or diſpute. That decifion, which aboliſhed all 
legiſlative power except that of partament, was requiſite 
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for completing the new plan of liberty, and rendering it 
quite uniform and ſyſtematical. Almoſt all the bench 


of bithops, and the molt conſiderable of the inferior 


clergy, who had voted in the late convocation, found 


tation of delinquency. 

The molt unpopular of all Charles's meaſures, and 
the leaſt juſtifiable, was the revival of monopolies, ſo 
tolemnly aboliſhed, after reneraied endeavours, by a 


med 


of his firſt expedition againſt Scotland, many of theſe 
oppreſſive patents; and the reſt were now annulled by 
autnority of parliament, and every one who was con- 
cerned in them declared delinquents. The commons 
carried ſo far their deteſtation of this odious meaſure, 
that they aſumced a power which had formerly been ſel- 
dem practiſed, and they expelled all their members who 
were monopoliſts or proje*tors *®. In all queſtions indeed 
of elections, no ſteady rule of deciſion was obſerved ; 
and nothing farther was regarded tlian the affe ctions and 
attachments of the parties. The whole ſovercign power 
being thus in a manner transferred to the commons, the 
popular leaders ſcemed wiling for ſome time to ſuſpend 
their active vigour, and to conſolidate their authority, 
before they procecded to any violent exerciie of it. 
Every day produced ſome new harangue on palt griev- 
ances. 

This was the time, ſ:ys Hume, when genius and ca- 
pacity of ail kinds, freed ſrom the reſtraint of authority, 
and nourithed by unbounted hopes and projects, began 
to exert themſelves, and be diſtinguiſhed by the public. 
Then was celebrated the fagacity 6i Pym, more fitted 
for ute than ornament ; matured, not chilled by his ad- 
vanced age and long experience: then was diſplayed 
the mighty ambition of Hamden, taught diſguiſe, not 
moderation, from former conſtraint z ſupported by cou- 
rage, conducted by prudence, embelliihed by modeſty ; 
but whether founded in a love of power or zeal for li- 
berty, is ſtill, from his untimely end, leic doubtful and 
uncertain : then too were known the dark, ardent, and 
dangerous character of St. John; the unperuous ſpirit 
of Hollis, violent and ſincere, open and entire in his en- 
mities and in his friend!tips ; the enthuſtaſtic genius of 
young Vane, extravagant in the ends which he purſued, 
ſagacious and profound in the means „hich he employed; 
incited by the appearances of religion, and negligent of 
the duties of moralicy. 

By the daily harangues againſt uſurpations, not only 
the houſe of commons inflamed themteives with the 
higheit animoſity againſt the court: the nation caught 
new fire from the popular leaders, and ſcemed now to 
have made tlie firſt diſcovery of the many ſuppoſed diſ- 
orders in the government. The metropohs eſpecially, 
being the ſcat, ot parh ment, was highly animated with 
the ſpirit of mutiny and diſfatisfaction. Tumults were 
daily raiſed; ſeditious ail rublies encouraged; and every 
man neglecting his own bulincſs was wholly intent on 
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the defence of liberty and religion. By ſtronger conta- 
gion, the popular affections were communicated from 
breaſt to breaſt, in this place of general rendezvous and 
ſociety. The harangues of members, now firſt pub- 
liſhed and diſperſed, kept alive the diſcontents againſt 
the king's adminiſtration, The pulpits, delivered over 
to puricannical preachers and lecturers, whom the com- 
mons arbitrarily ſettled in all the conſiderable churches, 
reſounded with invectives againlt grievances and zeal for 
liberty. The preſs, freed from all fear or relcrve, 
ſwarmed with productions, which diſſeminated the love 
of liberty, and which enjoined the people to aſſert their 
rights. The ſentence which had been executed againſt 
Prynne, Baſtwick, and Burton, now ſuffered a revilal 
from parliament. Theſe men, far from being tamed 
by the rigorous puniſhments which they had undergone, 
ſhewed ſtill a diſpoſition of repeating their offence ; and 
the miniſters were afraid leſt new ſatires thould iſſue from 
their priſons, and ſtill farther inflame the prevailing diſ. 
contents. By an order, therefore, of council, they had 
been carried to remote priſons; Baſtwick, to Scully, 
Prynne, to Jerſey, and Burton, to Guernley ; all acceſs 
to them was denied; and the uſe of books, and of pen, 
ink, and paper, was refuſed them. The ſentence for 
theſe additional puniſhments was immediately reverſed 
by the commons: even the firſt ſentence, upon exami— 
nation, was declared illegal : and che judges that paſſed 
it were ordered to make reparation to the {ſufferers “. 
Lilburne, Leighton, and every one that had been pu- 
niſhed for ſeditious libels during the preceding admi— 
niſtration, now recovered their liberty, and were de- 
creed damages from the judges and miniſters of juſtice, 
Not only the prelent diſpoſition of the nation enlured 
impunity to all libellers : a new method of framing and 
diſperſing libels was invented by the leaders of popular 
diſcontent. Petitions to parliament were drawn, craving 
redreſs agaiaſt particular grievances; and when a futh- 
cient number of ſubſctiptions were procured, the peti- 
tions were preſented to the commons, and immediately 
publiſhed. Theſe petitions became iecret bonds of aſ- 
ſociation among the ſubſcribers, and ſeemed to give un- 
doubted ſanction and authority to the complaints which 
tlie contained. So many grievances were offered, both 
by the members, and by petitions without-doors, that 
the houſe was divided into above forty committees, 
charged, each of them, with the examination of ſome 
particular violation of law and liberty, which had been 
complained of f. | 

From the reports of their committees, the houle daily 
paſſed votes, which mortificd and aſtoniſhed the court, 
and inflamed and animated the nation. Ship-money 
was declared illegal and arbitrary; the ſentence againſt 
Hamden cancelled ; the court of York aboliſhed ; com- 
poſitions for kmgnthood ſtigmatized; the enlargement 
of the foreſts condemned; patents for monopolies an- 
wed; and every late incaſure of adminiſtration treated 
with reproach and obloquy. 'To-day, a ſentence of the 
ſ.ar-chamber was exclaimed againſt : to-morrow, a de- 
erte of the high-commiſſion. Every act of council was 
repreſented] as arbitrary and tyrannical ; and the general 
interence was ſlill inculcated, that a formed deſign had 
been laid to ſubvert the laws and conſtitution of the 
kingdom. From necctfity, the king remained entirely 
paſſive during all theſe operations. "The few ſervants, 
Who continued faithful to him, were ſeized with aſtoniſh- 
ment at the rapid progreſs made by the commons in 


power and popularity, and were glad, by their unactive 
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* When the priſoners landed in England, they were re- 
ceived and entertained with the higheſt demonſtrations of affec— 
tion, were attended by a mighty confluence of company, their 
charges were borne with great magnificence, and liberal pre- 
ſents beſtowed on them. On their approach to any town, all 
the inhabitants crowded to receive them, and welcomed their 
reception with ſhouts and acclamations, 
creaſed, as they drew nigh to London. Some miles from the 
City, the zcalots of their party met them in great multitudes, 
and attended their triumphant entrance; boughs were carried 


Their train ſtill in- 


and inoffenſive behaviour, to compound fo 
The torrent riſing to fo dreadful and u 
height, deſpair ſcized all thoſe, who, from 


r umpunity. 


; intere 
habit, were moſt attached to monarchy, Ang : 8 
thoſe who maintained their duty to the king bay * 

f en ©» r 
from their regard to the conſtitution, the 2 


their concurrence to {well that 1 lat! 7 Ieemed by 
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c nundation which began 


already to delupe every thing. © You have taken t. 
whole machine of government in pieces,” ſaid Charts 
in a diſcourſe to the parliament: © a practice freq; 7 
with ſkilful artiſts, when they deſire to clear the 
from any ruſt which may have grown upon the 
engine,” continued he, © may again be re 
former ule and motions, provided it be p 
ſo as not a pin of it be wanting.“ But this was far from 
the intention of the commons. The machine they 
thought, with ſome reaſon, was encumbered with many 
wheels and ſprings, which retarded and croſſed its ope. 
rations, and deltroyed its utility. ; 
As ſoon as the Scots were maſters of the northes, 
counties, they laid afide their firlt profeſſions, of paying 
for every thing; and in order to prevent the deftructive 
expedient of plunder and free quarters, che Country con. 
ſented to give them a regular contribution of tight hun. 
dred and fifty pounds a-day, in full of cheir ſubhiſtence. 
The parliament, that they might relieve the northern 
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counties from ſo grievous a burden, agreed to remit pay 
to the Scottiſh, as well as to the Engliſh army; and 
becaule ſublidies would be levicd too {lowly for fo ur- 
gent an occalion, money was borrowed from the citizens 
upon the ſecurity of particular members. T7 wo tubſi- 
dies , a very ſmall ſum, were at firſt voted ; and as tie 
intention of this ſupply was to indemnity the members, 
who, by their private, had ſupported public credit, this 
pretence was immediately laid hold of, and the money 
was ordered to be paid, not into the treaſury, but t9 


the parliament : che preſence of their army reduced ile 
King to that total ſubjcction in which he was now held: 
the commons, for this reaſon, openly projciled their 
intention of retaining thele invaders, till all Ger own 
enemies {ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and all their purpoies 
effected. We cannot yet ſpare the Scots, - tad 
Strode plainly in the houtc ; “ the ſons of Zeruw are 
{till too ſtrong for us.” Kighty thouſand pounds 3 
month were requiſite for the ſubſiſtence of the two a: 
mies: a ſum much greater than the lubject nad ever 
been accuſtomed, in any former period, to pay. to fue 
public. And thovgh ſeveral ſubfidics, together With 4 
poll-tax, were from time to time voted to anlwer te 
charge; the commons ſtill wok care to be in debr, in 
order to render the continuance of the le{1:193 es more 
neceſſary. 

The Scots being ſuch uſcful allics to the malcontents 
in England, were courted with the utmoll complaltance. 
The king having, in his firtt ſpeech, called them reve, 
obſcrved, that he had given oftence to the parlament; 
and he was immediately obliged to ſoften, and even fe. 
tract the expreſlion. The Scottiſh commuitlioners, & 
whom the molt conſiderable were the carl of tds 
and lord Loudon, found every advantage ine nducting 
their treaty ; yet made no haſte in bringing it 72 52 
ſue. They were lodged in the city, and kept an 0h 
mate correlpondence, as well with the magittrates, wy 
were extremely ditlatisfied, as with the popular 1eauer 
in both houtes F. The moſt effectual expedient mM 
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of the Scots had evidently been the cauſe of aſſert 
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flowers; and amidſt the higheſt exultations cine who 
mingled loud and virulent invectives agalnt te prreiitetd 


had ſo cruelly perſecuted ſuch godly PEr_onageos:_. 
+ Belides the general committes of religion Wants Pt 
laws; many fubdivitions of these and. 9” 9 
ſerutiny was every where carried m. 
It appears that a ſubſidy was now fallen to 
pounds. X | 
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o court to the zealous Scots was to promote the 
pa" jan diſcipline and worſhip throughout England, 
Ru, innovation the popular leaders among the 
and to wg 4 well as their more devoted partizans, 
cone themſelves, ſufficiently inclined. The puri- 
eres | irty, whoſe progrels, though ſecret, had hi- 
_—_— * al in the kingdom, taking advantage 
_ ent diſorders, began openly to profeſs their 
2 ” nd to make attacks on the eſtabliſhed religion. 
ns valence of that ſect in the parhament diſcovered 
2 Pon the beginning, by inſenſible but deciſive 
u doms “. It being the cuſtom of the houſt always 
* the ſacrament before they entered upon buſinels, 
they ordered, as a ncceflary preliminary, that the com- 
union table ſhould be removed from the eaſt end of 
& Margaret's into the middle of the area. 'T ne name 
of the ſpiritual lords was commonly left out in acts Of 
lament ; and the laws ran in the name of king, lords, 
ind commons. Every meeting of the commons pro- 
duced fome vehement harangue againſt the uſurpations 
of the biſhops, againſt the high-commiſſion, againſt the 
ate convocation, againſt the new canons. So diſguſted 
were all lovers of civil liberty at the doctrines promoted 
by the clergy, that theſe invectives were received with- 
out control; and no diſtinction, at firſt, appeared be- 
teen ſuch as deſired only to repreſs the exorbitances of 
the hierarchy, and ſuch as pretended totally to annihi— 
Ie epiſcopal juriſdiction. Encouraged by theſe favour- 
able appearances, petitions againſt the church were 
framed in different parts of the kingdom. The epither 
of the ignorant and vicious prieſthood was commonty 
applied to all churchmen, addicted to rhe eſtabliſhed 
diſcipline and worſhip ; though the epilcopal clergy in 
England, during that age, ſeem to have been, as they 
re at preſent, ſufficiently learned and exemplary. An 
addreſs againſt epiſcopacy was preſented by twelve cler- 
gymen to the committee of religion, and pretended to 
be ſigned by many hundreds of che puritannical perſua- 
ſon. But what made moſt noiſe was, the city petition 
for a total alteration of church- government; a petition 
to which fifteen thouſand ſubſcriptions were annexed, 
and which was pre ſented by alderman Pennington, the 
city member T. Notwithſtanding the favourable diſpo- 
ſtion of che people, the leaders in the houſe refolved to 
proceed with caution. They introduced a bill for pro- 
hibiting all clergymen the exercite of any civil office, 
As a conſequence, the biſhops were to be deprived of 
their feats in the houſe of peers. But when this bill was 
prelented to the peers, it was rejected by a great majo- 
yr, Among other acts of regal executive power, which 
the commons were every day aſſuming, they iſſued orders 
fr demoliſhing all images, altars, and crucifixcs. The 
bihop of Ely and other clergymen were attacked on 
«count of innovations. Cozens, who had long been 
hateful in their eyes, was expoicd to new cenfures. This 
uefpyman, who was dean of. Peterborough, was ex- 
temely zealous for eccleſiaſtical ceremonies ; and fo far 
om permitting the communicants to break the ſacra- 
mental bread with their fingers, a privilege on which 
e Puritans ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, he would not ſo much 
% allow it to be cut with an ordinary houſhold inſtru- 
ment, A conſecrated knife muſt perform that ſacred 
xy" _s never afterwards be profaned by any 
;. $4 KeTVICe, Cozens hkewite was acculed of having 
4g, “ The king has no more authority in eccleſiaſtical 
Halters, than the boy who rubs my horſe's heels.” A 


committe | 
ommittee was elected by the lower houle, as a court of 
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— and their chaplains here, began openly to practiſe the 
Nerian form of worſhip, which, except in foreign lan- 


Ut : 
: ges, had never hitherto been allowed any indulgence o 
vieration, 
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cake dal me Burgeſs, two puritannical clergymen, were 
courſes f Preach before them, and entertained them with dif- 
+ even hours in length, 
t is remarkable that, among the many eccleſiaſtical 
re complained of, an allowance, given by the licencers 
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inquiſition upon the clergy, and was commonly denomi- 
hated the committee of ſcandalous miniſters. The pro- 
ceedings, therefore, of this famous committee, which 
continued for {everal years, were cruel and arbitrary, 
and made great havoc both on the church and the uni- 
verſities. They began with harraſſing, impriſoning, and 
moleſting the clergy; and ended with ſequeſtrating and 
ejecting them. In order to join contumely to cruelty, 
they gave the ſufferers the epithet of ſcandalous, and 
endeavoured to render them odious as they were mi- 
ſerable. 

The laws, as they now ſtood, protected. the church, 
but expoſed the catholics to the rage of the puritans; 
and theſe unliappy religioniſts, ſo hateful to the prevail- 
ing ſect, could not hope to remain long unmoleſted. 
The voluntary contribution which they had made, in 
order to aſſiſt the king in his war againſt the Scottiſh 
covenanters, was 1nquired into, and repreſented as the 
greateſt enormity. By an addreſs from the commons, 
all officers of that religion were removed from the army, 
and application was made to the king for ſeizing two- 
thirds of the lands of recuſants; a proportion to which, 
by law, he was entitled, but which he had always al- 
lowed them to poſſeſs upon ealy compoſitions. The 
execution of the ſevere and ſanguinary laws againſt 
prieſts was inſiſted on: and one Goodman, a Jeſuit, 
who was found in priſon, was condemned to a capital 
puniſhment. Charles, however, agrecably to his uſual 
principles, ſcrupled to ſign the warrant for his execution 
and the commons expreſſed great reſentment on the 
occaſion . 

The queen-mother of France, Mary of Medicis, 
having been forced into baniſhment by tome court. in- 
trigue, had retired into England; and expected ſhelter, 
amidit her preſent diſtreſſes, in the domirions of her 
daughter and ſon-in-law. But though ſhe behaved in 
the moſt inoffenſive manner, ſhe was inſulted by the 
populace on account of her religion; and was even 
threatened with worſe treatment. The carl of Holland, 
lieutenant of Middleſex, had ordered a hundred mul- 
queteers to guard her; but finding that they had im- 
bibed the fame prejudices with the reſt of their. country- 
men, and were unwillingly employed in ſuch a lervice, 
he laid the caſe before the houſe of peers ; for the king's 
authority was now entirely annihilated. tle repreſented, 
among other things, the indignity ot the action, that ſo 
great 2 princeis, mother to the king of I'rance, and to 
the queen of Spain and England, ſhould be aftronted 
by the multitude. The peers thought proper to com- 
municate the matter to the commons, whole authority 
over the people was abſolute, The commons agreed 
to the neceſſity of protecting the queen- mother; but at 
the lame time prayed, that ihe might be deſired to de- 
part the kingdom: © for the quieting thoſe jealouſies in 
the hearts of his majeſty's well- affected ſubjects, occa- 
ſioned by ſome ill inſtruments about that queen's perion, 
by the flowing of prieſts and papiſts to her houſe, and 
by the uſe and practice of the idolatry of the mals, and 
exerciſe of other ſuperſtitious ſervices of the Romuſh 
church, to the great ſcandal of true religion.” 

Charles, in the former part of his reign, had endea- 
voured to overcome the intractable and encroaching 
ſpiric of the commons, by a perſeverance in his own 
meaſures, by a ſtately dignity of behaviour, and by 
maintaining, at their utmolt height, the rights of his 
prerogative. Finding how unſucceſsful thoſe meaſures 
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had proved, and obſerving the low condition to which 
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of books, to publiſh a tranſſation of Ovid's Art of Love, is not 
forgotten by theſe ruſtic cenſors, : 

I There remains a ſingular petition of Goodman, begging 
to be hanged, rather than prove a ſource of contention between 
the king and his people. He eſcaped with his life ; but it ſeems 
more probable that he was overlooked amidft affairs of greater 
conſequence, than that ſuch unrelenting hatred would be ſof- 
tened by any conſideration of his courage and generoſity. 
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he was now reduced, he reſolved to alter his whole con- 
duct, and to regain the confidence of his p<op! ple, by 
pliableneſs, by conceſſions, and by a total conformity to 
their inclinations and prejudices. It may ſafcly be 
averred, that this new extreme into which the king, 
for want of proper counſel or ſupport, was fallen, be- 
came no leis dangerous ro the conlt; cution, and perni- 
cious to public peace, than the other, in which he had 
ſo long and ſo unfortunately pertevered. The preten- 
ſions with regard to tonnage and poundage were revived, 
and with certain aſſurance of ſucceſs by mn COMMONS. 
In the pre2mbie, therefore, to the bill, which tne 
commons grante d theſe duties to the * g, they took 
Care, in the ſt: 'ongelt and moſt poſitty C terms, To allert 
their own right of { beſtowing this gift; and to Givelt the 
crown of all independent title ot alluming i it. And that 
they might increale, or rather finally fix, the entire de- 
pendence and ſubjection of the King, they voted theſe 
duties only for two months ; and after wards, from time 
to time, renewed their grant for very ſhort periods“ 
Charles, in order to ſhew that he entertained no inten- 
tion ever again to ſeparate himſelf from his 5 nt, 
paſſed this important bill without any icruple or heſi- 
tation, 

Wich regard to the bill oe triennial parlia aments, Now 
made a little difficulty. 
the reign of Edward III. it had be en we ar that t pe 1 
laments ſhould be held once every year, or more irc- 
quently, if neceſſary: but as no proviſion had been 
made in caſe of failure, a and no preciſe method pointed 
out for execution, this ſtature had been conlidered 
merely as a genera, declaration, and was dilpenled with 
at Picalure. The detect was ſupplied by thoſe vigilant 
patriots who now aſſumed the reins of government. It 
was enacted, that if the chancellor, who was Hrſt bound 
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under ſevere penalties, failed to iſſue writs by the 3d of 
September in every third year, any twelve or more of 


the peers ſhould be empowered to exert this authority : 
in defaulc of the peers, that the ſheriffs, mayors, bailifls, 
&c. ſhould ſummon the voters; and in their default, 
that the voters themſelves ſhould nicet and procced to 
the election of members, in the ſame manner as if writs 
had been regularly iſſued from the crown. Nor could 
the parliament, aſter it was aſſembled, be adjourned, 
prorogued, or diſtolved, without their own conlent, 


during the ſpace of fitty days f. Charles, finding that 


nothing leſs would fatisfy his parliament and people, at 
laſt gave aſſent to this bill, which produced ſo great an 
innovation in the conflitution. Solemn thanks were 
preſented him by both houſes. Great rejoicings were 
expreſſed both in the city and throughout the nation. 
And mighty profeſſions were every-w here made of gra- 
titucle and | mamas returns of ſupply and confidence. 
Charles thought, that what conceſſions were made to 
the public were of little conſe cquence, ii no gratiſications 
were beliowed on individuals, who had acquired the 
chrection of public counſels and determinations. A 
change of miniſters as well as of meaſures was therefore 
relolved on. In one day leveral new privy-counſcllors 
were {worn ; the earls of Hertford, Bedford, Eſſex, and 
Briſtol; the lords Say, Saville, and Kimbolton: within 
a few days after was admitted the earl of Warwick, All 
tele noblemen were of the popular party; 
them alterwards, when matters were puihed to extre- 


mitics oy the commons, proved the greateſt lupport of 


monarchy. 
Juxon, biſhop of London, who had never deſired 
the treaſurer's ſtaff, now carneſtly ſolicited for leave to 


— — 


* It was an inſtruction given by the houſe to the committee 
which framed one of theſe bills, to take care that the rates up- 
on exportation may be as light as poſſible; and upon imporia- 
tion, as heavy as trade will bear a proof that the nature of com- 
merce began now to be underſtood. Journ. June 16, 1641. 


+ By this bill, ſome of the nobleſt and mott valuable prero- 
gatives of the crown were retrenched ; but at On lame time 
nothing could be more neceflary than, fuch a {tutu 
pleting a regular plan of law and liberty, 
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for com- 


and ſome of 


reſign it, and retire to the care of that turbu]; 


committed to him. The king gave his conk nt dioref, 
is remarkable, that during all the ſevere 15 im, 

ried on againit the conduct of miniſters and | e ar 
mild and prude nt virtues of this man, who's of A : 
theſe invidious characters, remained unmoleſtel 1 
was in tended that Bedford, 1 po, ular may of — f lt 
thority, as well as wiflom and moderaric: u, Don au. 


ceed Juxon : but that nobleman, unfortuna ely | 

king and people, died about this time, OR 
morons, place was made for St. John, who w. brewed 
{olicitor-general, tolls was to be made 9 0 1 
ate, in the room of Winde bank, who had fed : Pr K 
chancellor of the exchequer, in the room of lord 4 

tington, who had reſigned: lord Say, maſter 105 0 
wards, in the room of the fame noblem an: v 
Fſſex, governor ; and. Hamden, tutor to the 
What retarded the execution of theſe p: ected 
Was, the difficulty of latistying a 1] thoſe who, 
activity and authority in parhame: Ir, had pretenſions fi 
ofñces, anc d who till had it in m: power to AK a" 
and vttreis the public mcœaſures. 'n all occalings dn 
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100d bcitow, he {ſhouki only arm 
more power tw hurt him. The ent 
was molt intent in changing miniiters was, t 
life of the earl of Strafford, and to n 
dulgences, the rage of luis mult (ny) 
But 10 high was that noble man's 1855 
rience and ca pacity, that: alt the new counſl and in. 
tended miniſters plainly law, that, if he efcroed the 
vengeance, he mvit rewrn into favour a 
and they regarded his drach as the only ſecurity which 
they could dave, botli tor the cſtablihmem of ele tr 
preſent power, and for ſucceſs in their ſuture enter. 
prizes. IIIs impe⸗ zclunent, therefore, was puſhed on 
with the utmoſt vigour ; and after long and folemn pre- 
parations, Was brougi: to a fin. l ine. 

Immediateiy after ">rafford was fe. jucſtered from par- 
liament, and confined in the: Tower a committee 
thirteen Was choſen by the lower houſe, and entrulted 
with the office of preparing a charge againſt him. 
Theie, joined to a imall com. mittee of! ords, were 
veſted with authority to examine all witne Lies, co cal 
for every paper, and to ule any means of ſcrutiny, wy K 
regard to any part of the earl's behaviour and condu 
After ſo general and unbounded an in. zuiſition, Exerc. q 
by ſuch powertul and implacabie enemies; à man g 
have been very cautious or very innocent, not to aft 
during the whole couric of his lie, tome matter of x 
cuſation againit him. This committee, by direction 
from both houſes, took an ozth of ſecrecy J. N 
George Ratcliffe, the earl's intimate friend ang CON 
dent, was accuſed of hizh-treaſ on, (ent lor from Irchnd, 
and committed to clute cuitc: dy. As no charge ev? 
appcared or was profecuted againſt him, it is impoſ is 
tO 1e a more Charitable interpretation to this me n 
than that the commons thercby intended to deff oh 
Stafford, in bis preſent diſtreis, of the aſſiſtance 04 i 
beſt friend, who was moſt enabled, by hi; telt By 
to juſtiiy the innocence of his ar conduct ane Ee 
haviour. When intelligence Ariel in Ireland 5 oh 
plans laid for Strafiord's ruin, ttt ih houle Ol gag 
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t Application was made to the king, that he bus 5 
this Conmytice to ckamine pv: -Countcllors . ith nuke 
opinions delivered at the board; a conce ſon wie mutus! 
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confidence from the deliberations of council; W fa 
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his adminiſtration, entered intò all the violent 
"els againſt him, and prepared a repreſentation of 
0 niſcrable ſtate into which, by his miſconduct, they 
dope. the kingdom to be fallen. They {nt over a 
"7 mittee to London, to aſſiſt in the proſecution of their 
unlortunate governor; and, by intimations from this 
committee, Who entered into cloſe confederacy with the 
z0pular leaders in England, was every meaſure of the 
lam parliament governed 
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and directed, Impeach- 
which were now prolecuted, were carried up 
,ozinſt Sir Richard Bolton, the chancellor ; Sir Gerard 
| outher, chict jultice ; and Bramhall, biſhop of Derry. 
This ſtep, which was an exact counterpart to the procced- 
a England, ſerved alſo the ſame purpoles ; it de- 
privcd the king of the miniſters whom he moſt truſted; 
t diſcouraged and terrified all the other miniſters ; and 
9 prevented thole perlons who were bell acquainted 
wich Strafford's counſels from giving evidence in his 
your before the Engliſh parhament, The biſhops, 
being forbidden by the ancient Canons to aſſiſt in trials 
lor lie, and being unwilling by any oppoſition to 1rri- 
tize the commons, who were already much prejudiced 
againſt them, thought proper, of themlelves, to with- 
draw in the beginning of 1641. The commons alſo 
voted, that the new-created peers ought to have no 
voice in this trial ; becauſe the accuſation being agreed 
to while they were commoners, their conſent to it was 
implied wich that of all the commons of England *. An 
acculation, carried on by the united effort of three king- 
doms, againſt one man, unprotected by power, unaſ- 
ſited by counſel; and diſcountenanced by authority, was 
likely to prove a very unequal contelt : yet ſuch were 
the capacity, genius, and preſence of mind, diſplayed by 
this magnanimous ſtateſman, that while argument and 
realon and law had any place, he obtained an undiſputed 
victory. And he periſhed at laſt, overwhelmed and 
{11} unſubdued, by the open violence of his fierce and 
unrelenting antagoniſts, The articles of impeachment 
againſt Strafford are twenty-eight in number; and re- 
gard his conduct, as preſident of the council of York, 
as deputy or lieutenant of Ireland, and as counſellor or 
commander in England. But though four months were 
employed by the managers in framing the accuſation, 
and all Strafford's anſwers were extemporary, it ap- 
pears from compariſon, not only that he was tree from 
the crime of treaſon, of which there is not the leaſt ap- 
pearance, but that his conduct, making allowance for 
human infirmities, expoſed to ſuch ſevere ſcrutiny, was 
innocent, and even laudable. Strafford's defence was 
uch as became a man conſcious of having committed 
39 fault, but that of obeying the commands of his ſove- 
reign, and the dictates of the laws of his. country; but 
this, by his enemies and calumniators, was the greateſt 
ume any one could poſſibly commit. His apology 
as, in the main, when pleaded to each particular arti- 
cle, latisiactory and clear; and his victory was ſtill more 
deciſi/ e when he brought the whole together, and re- 
pelled the imputation of treaſon; the crime which the 
commons would infer from the full view of his conduct 
and behaviour. Of all ſpecies of guilt, the law of Eng- 
land had, with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs, defined 
dat of treaſon ; becauſe on that ſide it was found moſt 
eceſſary to protect the ſubjcct againſt the violence of 
the king and of his miniſters. In the famous ſtatute of 
Award III. all the kinds of treaſon are enumerated, and 
every other crime, beſides ſuch as are there expreſsly 
"cnoned, is carefully excluded from that appellation. 
Bur With regard to this guilt, © An endeavour to ſubvert 
ae fundamental laws,” the ſtatute of treaſons is totally 
lilent : and arbitrarily to introduce it into the fatal cata- 
ge, is itlelf a ſubverſion of all laws; and, under co- 
ar of defending liberty, reverſes a ſtatute the belt cal- 
culated for the ſecurity of liberty, that had ever been 
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enacted by an Engliſh parliament. As this ſpecies of 
treaſon, diſcovered by the commons, is entirely new and 
unknown to the laws; ſo is the ſpecies of proof by 
which they pretend to fix that guilt upon the priſoner. 
They have invented a kind of accumulative or con- 
ſtructive evidence, by which many actions, either to 
rally innocent in themſelves, or criminal in 2 much in- 
ferior degree, ſhall, when united, amount to treaſon, 
and ſubject the perſon to the higheſt penalties inflicted 
by the law. A haſty and unguarded word, a raſh and 
paſſionate action, aſſiſted by the malevolent fancy of the 
accuſer, and tortured by doubtful conſtructions, is tranſ 
mitted into the deepeſt guilt ; and the lives and fortunes 
of the whole nation, no longer protected by juſtice, are 
ſubjected to arbitrary will and pleaſure. © Where has 
this ſpecies of guilt lain ſo long concealed ?” ſaid Strat 
ford in concluſion : «© Where has this fire been fo long 
buried, during ſo many centuries, that no ſmoke ſhould 
appear till it burſt out at once, to conſume me and my 
children ? Better it were to hve under no law at all, and 
by the maxims of cautious prudence, to conform our- 
ſelves, the beſt we can, to the arbitrary will of a maſter ; 
than fancy we have 4 law on which we can rely, and find 
at laſt, that this law ſhall inflict a puniſhment precedent 
to the promulgation, and try us by maxims unheard of 
till che very moment of the proſecution. If I ſail on the 
Thames, and ſplit my veſſel on an anchor; in caſe there 
be no buoy to give warning, the party ſhall pay me 
damages; but, it the anchor be marked out, then 1s 
the ſtriking on it at my own peril, Where 1s the mark 
ſet upon this crime ? Where the token by which I ſhould 
diſcover it? It has lain concealed, under water; and no 
human prudence, no human innocence, could ſave me 
from the deſtruction with which I am at preſent threat- 
ened. It is now full two hundred and forty years ſince 
treaſons were defined; and ſo long has it been ſince any 
man was touched to this extent, upon this crime, before 
myſelf. We have lived, my lords, happily to ourſelves 
at home : we have lived gloriouſly abroad to the world : 
let us be content with what our fathers have left us : let 
not our ambition carry us to be more learned than they 
were, in theſe killing and deſtructive arts. Great wit- 
dom it will be in your lordſhips, and juſt providence, 
for yourſelves, for your poſterities, for the whole king- 
dom, to catt from you, into the fire, theſe bloody and 
myſterious volumes of arbitrary and conſtructive trea- 
ſons; as the primitive Chriſtians did the books of curi- 
ous arts, and betake themſelves to the plain letter of the 
ſtatute, which tells you where the crime is, and points 
out to you the path by which you may avoid it. Let us 
not to our own deſtruction, awake thoſe ſleeping lions, 
by rattling up a company of old records, which have lain 
for ſo many ages, by the wall, forgotten and neglected. 
To all my afflictions, add not this, my lords, the moſt 
ſevere of any ; that I, for my other ſins, not for my trea- 
ſons, be the means of introducing a precedent ſo perni- 
cious to the laws and liberties of my native country. 
However, theſe gentlemen at the bar ſay they ipeak for 
the commonwealth : and they believe ſo: yet, under 
favour, it is I who, in this particular, ſpeak for the 
commonwealth. Precedents, like thoſe which are en- 
deavoured to be eſtabl.ſhed againſt me, muſt draw alone 
ſuch inconveniences and miſeries, that, in a few years, 
the kingdom will be in the condition expreſſed in a ſta- 
tute of Henry IV.; and no man ſhall know by what 
rule to govern his words and actions. Impoſe not, my 
lords, difficulties inſurmountable upon miniſters of ſtate, 
nor diſable them from ſerving with cheerfulneſs their 
king and country. If you examine them, and under 
ſuch ſevere penalties, by every grain, by every little 
weight, the ſcrutiny will be intolerable. The public 
affairs of the kingdom mult be left waſte ; and no wiſe 
man, who has any honour or fortune to loſe, will ever 
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of ſtate, a cloſe gallery was prepared for the king and queen, 
who attended during the whole trial. 
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engage himſelf in ſuch dreadful, ſuch unknown perils. 
My lords, I have now troubled vour lordihips a great 
deal longer than I ſhould have done. Were it not for 
the intereſt of theſe pledges, which a faint in Heaven 
left me, I ſhould be loth”—Here he pointed to his 
children, and his weeping ſtopped him“ What I 
forfeit for myſelf, it is nothing: but, I confels, that my 
indiſcretion ſhould forfeit for them, it wounds me very 
deeply. You will be pleaſed to pardon my infirmity: 
ſomething I ſhould have ſaid ; but I ſce 1 ſhall not be 
able, and therefore I ſhall leaveit. And now, my lords, 
I thank God, I have been, by his bleſſing, ſufficiently 
inſtructed in the extreme vanity of all temporary enjoy- 
ments, compared to the importance of our eternal dura- 
tion. And fo, my lords, even fo, with all humility, 
and with all tranquillity of mind, I ſubmit, clearly and 
freely, to your judgements : and whether that righteous 
doom ſhall be to lite or death, I ſhall repoſe myſelf, full 
of gratitude and confidence, in the arms of the great 
Author of my exiſtence *.” | 

« Certainly,” fays Whitlocke, with his uſual can- 
dour, © never any man acted ſuch a part, on ſuch a 
theatre, with more wiſdom, conſtancy, and eloquence ; 
with greater reaſon, judgement, and temper; and with 
a better grace in all his words and actions, than did this 
great and excellent perſon ; and he moved the hearts ot 
all his auditors, ſome few excepted, to remorſe and 
pity T.“ But the death of Strafford was too important 
a ſtroke of party to be left unattempted by any expe- 
dient, however extraordinary ; and preparatory to it, a 
new proof of the earl's guilt was produced, in order to 
remove ſuch ſcruples as might be entertained with re- 
gard to a method of proceeding ſo unuſual and irregular. 
Sir Henry Vane, ſecretary, had taken ſome notes of a 
debate in council, after the diſſolution of the laſt parha- 
ment; and being at a diſtance, he had fent the keys of 
his cabinet, as was pretended, to his fon, Sir Henry, in 
order to ſearch for ſome papers, which were neceſfary 
for completing a marriage-fettlement. Young Vane, 
falling upon this paper of notes, deemed the matter of 
the urmoſt importance ; and immediately communicated 
it to Pym, who now produced the paper before the 
houſe of commons. The queſtion before the council 
was : « Offenſive or defenſive war with the Scots.” 
The king propoſes this difficulty, © But how can I un- 
dertake offenſive war, if I have no more money?“ The 
anſwer aſcribed to Strafford was in theſe words: * Bor- 
row of the city a hundred thouſand pounds: go on vi- 
gorouſly to levy ſhip- money. Your majeſty having 
tried the affections of your people, you are abſolved 
and looſe from all rules of government, and may do 
what power will admit. Your majeſty, having tried all 
ways, ſhall be acquitted before God and man, And 
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* Ruſhworth, vol. 1v. p. 659, &c. | 

+ It is remarkable, that the hiſtorian, who expreſſes himſelf 
in theſe terms, was himſelf chairman of that committee which 
conducted the impeachment againſt this unfortunate ſtateſman, 
The accuſation and defence laſted eighteen days. The ma- 
nagers divided the ſeveral articles among them, and attacked 
the priſoner with all the weight of authority, with all the ve- 
hemence of rhetoric, with all the accuracy of long preparation, 
Strafford was obliged to ſpeak with deference and referve to- 
wards his moſt inveterate enemies, the commons, the Scottiſh 
nation, and the Iriſh parliament. He took only a very ſhort 
time, on each article, to recollect himſelf: yet he alone, with- 
out aſſiſtance, mixing madeſty and humility with firmneſs and 
vigour, made ſuch a defence, that the commons faw it impoſ- 
üble, by a legal proſecution, ever to obtain a ſentence againſt 
him. ume. 

4 This paper, with all the circumſtances of its diſcovery 
and communication, was pretended to be cquivalent to two 
witneſſes, and to an unanfwerable proof of thoſe pernicious 
counſels of Strafford, which tended to the ſubverſion of the 
laws and conſtitution, It was replied by Strafford and his 
friends, that old Vane was his moſt inveterate and declared 
enemy; and if the ſecretary himſelf, as was by far moſt pro- 
bable, had willingly delivered to his fon this paper of notes, to 
be communicated to Pym, this implied ſuch a breach of oaths 
and of truſt as rendered him totally unworthy of all credit: that 
the ſecretary's diſpoſuion was at firſt excecdingly dubious ; up- 
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you have an army in Ireland, which you may emi 
. . . p 11107 
to reduce this kingdom to obedience : for 10 


I am conk 
dent the Scots cannot hold out five months +.” 70 
followed ſome counſels of Laud and Cottington 
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violent, with regard to the king's being abſolyed 


all rules of government. The evidence of ſec; 
Vane, though expoſed to ſuch unſurmountable g);.. 
tions, was the real caſe of Strafford's unhappy 2 
and made the bill of attainder paſs the commons with ng 
greater oppoſition than that of fiſty-nine diſſenting v 7 
But there remained two other branches of the legiſlature 
the king and the lords, whole aſſent was requiſite; and 
theſe, it left to their free judgement, it was eaſily fore. 
ſcen, would reject the bill without ſcruple or delibera- 
tion. To overcome this difficulty, the popular leaders 
employed expedients, for which they were beholder 
partly to their own indultry, partly to the diſcretion of 
their adverſaries &. Complaints in the houſe of com. 
mons being made againſt the violences of the populace, 
committed at the inſtigation of their leaders, as the moſt 
flagrant breach of privilege, the ruling members, b 
their affected coolneſs and indifference, ſhewed plainly 
that the popular tumults were not diſagrecable to them, 
About this time, a new diſcovery was made which 
ſerved to throw every thing into ſtill greater flame and 
combuſtion. Some principal officers, Piercy, Jermyn, 
O'Neale, Goring, Wilmot, Pollard, and Aſhburnham, 
partly attached ro the court, partly diſguſted with the 
parliament, had formed a plan of engaging into the 
king's ſervice the Engliſh army, whom they obſerved 
to be diſpleaſed at ſome marks ot preference given by 
the commons to the Scots. For this purpoſe they en- 
tered into an aſſociation, took an oath of {ecrecy, and 
kept a cloſe correſpondence with ſome of the king's fer. 
vants. The form of a petition to the king and parlia- 
ment was concerted; and it was intended to vet this 
petition ſubſcribed by the army. The petitioners chere 
repreſent the great and unexampled conceſſions made by 
the king for the ſecurity of public peace and liberty; 
the endleſs demands of certain inſatiable and turbulent 
ſpirits, whom nothing leſs will content than a total ſub- 
verſion of the ancient conſtitution ; the frequent tumults 
which theſe factious malcontents had excited, and which 
endangered the liberty of parliament. To prevent theſe 
miſchiefs, the army offered to come up and guard that 
aſſembly. „So ſhall the nation,” as they expreſs them- 
ſclves in the concluſion, © not only be vindicated fro: 
preceding innovations, but be ſecured from the future, 
which are threatened, and which are likely to produce 
more dangerous effects than the former.” The craugit 
of this petition being conveyed to the king, he was Pre- 
vailed on, ſomewhat imprudently, to counterſign it him- 
ſelf, as a mark of his approbation. But, as {everal di. 
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on two examinations, he could not remember any ſuch words: 
even the third time, his teſtimony was not politive, but im 
ported only that Strafford had ſpoken ſuch or ſuch-lice wores: 
that of ſix other counſellors preſent, Laud and Windebank 
cozld give no evidence; Northumberland, Hamilton, Cot- 
tington, and Juxon, could recollect no ſuch expretion; 3 
the advice was too remarkable to be eaſily forgotten. And 
that nothing could be more iniquitous, than to extract an 125 
cufation of treaſon from an opinion ſimply propoted at the coun- 
cil-table, where all freedom of debate ought to be permitted, 
and where it was not unuſual for the members, in order 0 
draw forth the ſentiments of others, to propole counſels vet) 
remote from their own ſecret advice and judgement. 

Next Sunday after the bill was paſled the commons, - 
puritannical pulpits reſounded with declamations deere 
the neceſſity of executing juſtice upon great Kine, Le 
populace took the alarm. About 11x thouſand men arme 3 
{words and cudgels, flocked from the city, and furroundes - 
houſes of parliament. Ihe names of the fifty-nine commonte 
who had voted againſt the bill of attainder were poſted up und 
the title of “ Straffordians and betrayers of their 2 
Theſe were expoſed to all the inſults of the ungovernable 355 
titude, When any of the lords paſled, the cry tot pr 
againſt Strafford eſounded in their cars: and ck e e 
ſuſpected of friendihip to that now hateful miniſter, __ 
to meet with INCnaces, not unaccompanied with ſymptoi 
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rred, the project was laid aſide two 
wmbiic diſcovery was made of it. It was 
betrayed the ſecret to the popular leaders. 
The alarm ma) eaſily be imagined which this inteili- 

conveyed. Petitions from the military to the 
1 wer are always looked on as diſguiſed, or rather 
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k rale commands; and are of a nature widely dit 
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\ Pym opened the matter in the houſe. On the 
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6ſt intimation of a dilcovery, Piercy To himſelf, 
and jermyn withdrew beyond lea. L bis fart 2 con- 
emed the ſufpicion of a dangerous Confpirac y. Goring 
dlivered his evidence before the houſe: 1 cry wrote a 
euer to his brother Northumberland, conſeſſing moſt 
of the Particulars. Both .their teſtimonics agree with 
grad to the Oath of ſecrecy ; and as this circumitance 
had been denied by Pollard, Aſhburnham, and WIlmot, 
in all their examinations, re 
of ſome deiperate reſolutions which nad been taken. 1 0 
convey more quickly the terror and indignation at this 
plot, the Commons voted, that a proteltauon ſhould be 
tigned by all the members. It was [eat up to the lords, 
an ſigned by all of them, except Southampton and 
Robarts. Orders were given by the commons alone, 
without other authority, that it ſhould be ſubicrihed by 
the whole nation. Alarms were every day given ot new 
conſpiracies : in Lancailure, great mulcituces of papitts 
were alſembling: ſecret meetings were held by nem in 
caves and under-ground in Surrey: they had entered 
ino a plot to blow up the river with gun-powder, in or- 
der to drown the city: proviſions of arms were mak ing 
beyond ſca: ſometimes France, ſometimes Denmark, 
vas forming deligns againſt the kingdom: and the po- 
pulace, who are always terrified with preſent, and en- 
raced with diſtant dangers, were ſtill farther animated 
i their demands of juitice againſt the unfortunate Strat- 
fora, The king came to the houſe of lords, and 
thought he expretied his reſolution, for which he offered 
them any {.curity, never again to employ Strafford in 
any branch of public butiacts, he profeſſed himſelt to- 
taiy diſſatisficd with regard to the circumitance of trea- 
Jon, and on that account declared his difficulty in giving 
lis aiſent to the bill of atrainder. The commons took 
tire, and voted it a breach of privilege for the. king to 
tet notice of any bill depending before the houſes. 
About eighty peers had conttantly attended Strafford's 
tial; but ſuch apprehenſions were entertained on ac- 
Count of the popular tumults, that only forty-tive were 
pielent When the bill of attainder was brought into the 
byte, Yet of theſe, ninctcen had the courage to vote 
againſt it. A certain proof, that, if entire freedom had 
been 2:lowed, the bill had been rejected by a great ma- 
Jerty s. After popular violence had prevailed over the 
lors, the ſame battery was next applicd to force the 
Aung 's affent, The populace flocked about W hitehall, 
nd accompanied their demand of juſtice with the loud- 
dt camours and moſt open menaces. Rumours of con- 
lacies agaiaſt the parhament were anew ſpread abroad: 
Whos ant infurrections talked of: and the whole na- 
uon Was raiſed into ſuch a ferment as threatened ſome 
bret and imminent convulſion. On which-ever fide 
the eng caſt his eyes, he ſaw no reſource or ſecurity. 
ls trvants, Conſulting their own ſafety, rather than 
er malter's honour, declined interpoſing with their 
"ce between him and his Parliament. The queen 
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e [yg up the bill to the lords, St. John, the ſolici- 
"Ry a two topics, well ſuited to the tury of the 
5 25 | at though the teſtimony againſt Strafford were 
mu dank in this way of bill, private ſatisfaction to each 
1 was ſuthcient, even thould no evidence at all 
Ele he hag 4 and that the earl had no title to plead Jaw, be- 
n * the law. It is true, added he, we give 
Was eve; 3 deers; for they are beaſts of chaſe. But it 
Wolves IG either cruel or unfair to dettroy foxes or 
prey,” ever they can be found, for they are bealts of 
t Watford, hearing 
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terriſſed with the appearance of ſo mighty a danger, and 
bearing formerly no good-will to Strafford, was in tears, 
and preſſed him to ſatisfy his people in this demand, 
which it was hoped, would finally content them. Juxon 
alone, whoſe courage was not inferior to his other vir— 
cues, ventured to adviſe him, like a true Chriſtian, if in 
his conſcience he did not approve of the bill, by no 
means to aſſent to it f. After che moſt violent anxiety 
and doubt, Charles at laſt granted a commiſſion to four 
noblemen to give the royal aſſent, in his name, to the 
vill: flattering himſelf, probably, in this extremity of 
dittrels, that, as neither his will conſented to the deed, 
nor was his hand immediately engaged in it, he was the 
more trec trom all the guiit which attended it. Theſe 
commullioners, he einpowered, at the ſame time, to 
give his aflent to che bill which rendered the pariiament 
perpetual, 

Ihe commons, from policy, rather than neceſſity, 
had embraced the expedient of paying the two armies 
by borrowing money trom the city ; and theſe loans they 
had repaid alterwards by taxes levied upon the people. 
The citizens, either of theimiclves or by ſuggeſtion, be- 
gan to ſtart difficulties with regard to a farther loan 
which was demanded. *©* We make no ſeruple of truſt- 
wg the parliament, faid they, were we certain that the 
pariament were to continue till our re-payment, But, 
in the preſent precarious ſituation of affairs, what ſecu- 
[1ty can be given us for our money? In pretence of 
obviating thus objection, a bill was tuddenly brought in- 
co the houſe, and paſſed with great unanimity and rapi- 
dity, that the parhameat ſhould not be diſſolved, pro— 
rogued, or adjourned, without their own conſent. It 
was hurried in like manner through the houſe of peers, 
and was inſtantly carried to the king for his aſſent. 
Charles, in the agony of grief, ſhame, and remorſe, 
tor Strafford's doom, perceived not that this bill was of 
lull more fatal conſequence to his authority, and ren- 
dered the power of his enemies perpetual, as it was al- 
ready uncontrollable. In companion of the bill of at- 
tunder, by which he deemed himſelf an accomplice in 
his friend's murder, this conceſſion made no figure in 
nis cyes: a circumſtance which, if it leſſen our idea of 
lus reſolution or penetration, ſerves to prove the inte- 
grity of his heart and the goodnels of his diſpoſition. It 
is indeed certain, that ſtrong compunction for his con- 
ſent to Strafford's execution attended this untortunate 
prince, during the remainder of his life; and even at his 
own tatal end, the memory of this guilt, with great ſor- 
row and remorſe, recurred upon him. All men were 
ſo ſenſible of the extreme violence which was done him, 
that he ſuſſcred the leſs both in his character and intereſt 
from this unhappy meaſure ; and though he abandoned 
his beit friend, yet was he till able to preſerve, in ſome 
degree, the attachment of all his adherents, Secretary 
Carleton was ſent by the King to inform Strafford of the 
final reſolution which neceſſity had extorted from him. 
The carl ſeemed ſurprized, and farting up exclaimed, 
in theſe words of Scripcure, “Put not your truſt in 
princes, nor in the ſons of men; for in them there is no 
{ilvation.” He was ſoon able, however, to collect his 
courage; and he prepared himſelf to ſuffer the fatal ſen- 
tence. Only three days' interval was allowed him. 
The king, who made a new effort in his behalf, and 
ſent, by the hands of the young prince, a letter ad- 
drefſed to the peers, in which he entreated them to 
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took a very extraordinary ſtep: he wrote a letter, in which he 
entreated the king, for the ſake of public peace, to put an end 
to his unfortunate, however innocent life, and to quiet the tu- 
multuous people, by granting them the requeſt for which they 
« In this,” added he, “ my conſent will 
more acquit you to God than all the world can do beſides. 
And as, by God's grace, 1 forgive all the world with a calm- 
neſs and meeknels, of infinite contentment to my diſlodgin 
ſoul ; ſo Sir, to you I can reſign the life of this world with al 
imaginable cheerſulneſs, in the juſt acknowledgement of your 
exceeding favours.” 
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confer with the commons about a mitigation of Straf- 
tord's fentence, and begged at leaſt for tome delay, was 
retuſed in both requeſts. Strafford, in paſſing from his 
apartment to Tower-Hill, where the ſcaffold was 
erected, ſtopped under Laud's windows, with whom he 
had long lived in intimate friendſhip, and entreated the 
affiſtance of his prayers, in thoſe aweful moments which 
were approaching: the aged primate diſſolved in tears; 
and having pronounced, with a broken voice, a tender 
bleſſing on his departing friend, ſunk into the arms of 
his attendants. Strafford, ſtill ſuperior in his fate, 
moved on with an elated countenance, and with an air 
even of greater dignity than what uſually attended him. 
He wanted that confolation which commonly ſupports 
choſe who periſh by the ſtroke of injuſtice and oppret- 
fion : he was not buoyed up by glory, nor by the affec- 
tionate compaſſion of the ſpectators. Yet his mind, 
erect and undaunted, found reſources within itſelf, and 
maintained its unbroken reſolution, amidſt the terrors of 
death, and the triumphant exultations of his miſguided 
enemies. His diſcourſe on the ſcaffold was full of de- 
cency and courage. © He feared,” he ſaid, © that the 
omen was bad for the intended reformation of the ſtate, 
that it commenced with the ſhedding of innocent blood.” 
Having bid a laſt adieu to his brother and friends who 
attended him, 'and having tent a bleſſing to his nearer 
relations who were ablent; «© And now,” faid he, © I 
have nigh done! One ſtroke will make my wife a 
widow, my dear children fatherleſs, deprive my poor 
ſervants of their indulgent maſter, and ſeparate me from 
my affectionate brother and all my friends! But let God 
be to you and them all in all!” Going to diſrobe, and 


prepare himſelf for the block, © I thank God,” ſaid he, 


« that I am no wile afraid of death, nor am daunted 
with any terrors ; but do as cheertully lay down my head 
at this time, as ever I did when going to repoſe! With 
one blow was a period put to his life by the executioner. 
Thus periſhed, in the 49th year of his age, the ear] of 
Strafford, one of the moſt eminent perſonages that has 
appeared in England. Though his death was loudly 
demanded as a ſatisfaction to juſtice, and as an atone- 
ment for the many violations of the conſtitution, it may 
ſafely be affirmed, that the ſentence by which he fell 
was an enormity greater than the worſt of thoſe which 
his implacable enemies proſecuted with ſo much cruel 
induſtry. The firſt parliament after the reſtoration re- 
verſed the bill of attainder ; and even a ſew weeks after 
Strafford's execution, this very parliament remitted to 
his children the more ſevere conſequences of his ſen- 
tence : as if conſcious of the violence with which the 
proſecution had been conducted. 

In vain did Charles expect, as a return for ſo many 
inſtances of unbounded compliance, that the parliament 
would at laſt ſhew him ſome indulgence ; but the ſup- 
poſed attempt to engage the army againſt them ſerved 
with many as a confirmation of their jealouſy. The 
popular leaders, however, having no inclination to come 
into meaſures with the king, fill inſiſted, that a deſpe- 
rate plot was laid to bring up the forces immediately, 
and offer violence to the parliament. By means of 
thele ſuſpicions, was the ſame implac e ſpirit ſtill kept 
alive; and the commons, without giving the king any 
ſatisfaction in the ſettlement of his revenue, proceeded 
to carry their inroads with great vigour into his now 
defenccicls prerogative, The two ruling paſhons of 
this partament were, zeal for liberty, and an averſion 
to the church ; and to both of thele nothing could ap- 
Pear more exceptionable than the court of high-com- 
miſſion, whoſe iniſtitution rendered it entirely arbitrary, 
and aſſigned to it the defence of the eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhment. The ſtar- chamber allo was a court which 
exerted high diſcretionary powers, and had no preciſe 
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* Farther attempts were made by the parliament, while it 
fat, and even by the commons alone, for aſſuming ſovereign 
exccutive powers, and publiſhing their ordinances, as they 
eallcd them, inftcad of laws. 'I he canumittee too, on their 
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rule or limit, either with regard to the cute . 

came under its juriſdiction, or the deciſions y ip 
formed. A bill unanimouily paſted the houſes Gch i! 
theſe two courts; and in them to annihilare B%; aboliſh 
pal and moſt dangerous articles of the king's. Tok 
tive, By the ſame bill, the juriſdiction of the 8 > 
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was regulated, and its authority abridged Cha gon 
ſitated before he gave his content: but finding e 
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had gone too far to retreat, and that ie polſelled ny 
{ource in caſe of a rupture, he at laf! affixed the * 
* . 0 . ad. ne * 
ſanction to this bill. But to thew the Farliam * 
Alnatnhent fila! 
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he was ſufficiently apprized of the 

grant, he obſerved to them, that this acute altere ; : 
great meaſure the fundamental laws, eccleſiatti, Ra 
civil, which many of his predeceſſors had cſtabli . 
At the requeſt of the parliament, Charles N 
the patents during pleaſure, gave all the judges * : 
during their good behaviour: a circumſtance of 1 
greateſt moment towards ſecuring their independency 
and barring the entrance of arbitrary power into . 
dinary courts of judicature. ” 

The marſhal's court, which took cognizance of 0 
fenſive words, and was not thought ſufficiently lmite 
by law, was allo, for that reaſon, aboliſhed. The ta 
nary courts, which exerciſed juriſdiction, underwere + 
like fate, The abolition of the council of the north ar; 
the council of Wales followed from the fame princl 1 
The authority of the clerk of the market, who x 
general inſpection over the weights and meaſure; 
throughout the kingdom, was transferred to the mayor, 
ſneriffs, and ordinary magiſtrates. In ſhort, if we take 
a ſurvey of the tranſactions of this memorable parlia- 
ment, during the firſt period of its operations, we ſhall 
tind that, excepting Strafford's attainder, which was 2 
complication of cruel iniquity, their merits in other re- 
ſpects ſo much outweigh their miſtakes, as to entitle 
them to praiſe from all lovers of liberty : but his death 
will be an everlaſting ſtigma upon their characters. Not 
only were former abuſes remedied, and grievances re- 
drefled : great proviſions, for the furure, was made by 
law againſt the return of like complaints. 

The parliament now came to a pauſe, The king 
had promiſed his Scottuh ſubjects, that he would thy 
ſummer pay them a viſit, in order to ſettle their govern- 
ment ; and though the Englith parliament was very 
importunate with him, that he ſhould lay aſide that 
journey; they could not prevail with him ſo much as to 
delay it. As he mult neceſſarily in his journey have 
paſled through the troops of both nations, the commons 
ſeem to have entertained great jealouſies on that account, 
and to have now hurried on, as much as they former 
delayed, the diſhanding of the armies. The arrea's 
therefore of the Scots were fully paid them; and thoſe 
of the Engliſh in part. The Scots returaed home, and 
the Englith were ſeparated into their ſeveral counties, 
and diſmiſſed. The parliament then adjourned to tne 
20th of October; and a committee of both hoults, & 
thing unprecedented, was appointed to fit during the 
recets, with very ample powers. Pym was et 
chairman of the committee of the lower houſe *. 4 
ſmall committee of both houſes was appointed to ater 
the king into Scotland, in order, as Was pretended, (0 
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| lee that the articles of pacification Were executed ; bu 


really to be ſpies upon him, and extend ftili farther the 
ideas of parliamentary authority, as well as —_— 
majeſty of the king f. Endcavours were uſed, —_ 
Charles's departure, to have a protector of the king _ 
appointed, with a power to pats laws without having ef 
courſe to the king. So little regard did they nos * 
to royal authority, or to the eſtabliſhed conſtitution 

the kingdom. 
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part, were ready to imitate the example. _ 

+ The earl of Bedford, lord Howard, Sit 
Sir William Armync, Ficancs, and Hayden, V 
choſen, this 
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riod, we had almoſt overlooked che marriage of 
Mary with William, prince of Orange. L he 
uded not this alliance without communicating 
to the parliament, who received the pro- 
u ſatisfaction. I his was the commencement of 
ions with the family of Orange: connections 
ferwards attended with the moſt important 
oth to the kingdom and to the race of 


the conne 
which were A 
conſequences, b 
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K* * Scots, who began theſe fatal commotions, 


they had finiſhed a very perilous under- 
oy ene to "their profit and 0 Beſides 
de barge pay voted them for lying in good quarters 
during twelvemonth, the Engliſh parliament had con- 
ferred on them A preſent of three hundred thouſand 
nds for their brotherly aſſiſtance. Never did refined 
Athens ſo exult in diffuſing the ſciences and hberal arts 
wer à ſavage world; never did generous Rome {0 
«aſc herſelf in the view of law and order eſtabliſhed by 
ker victorious arms; as the Scots now rejoiced, in 
communicating their barbarous zeal and theological fer- 
your to the neighbouring nations. Charles, deſpoiled 
in England of a conſiderable part of his authority, and 
dreading (till farther encroachments upon him, arrived 
in Scotland, on the 14th of Auguſt, with an intention 
of abdicating almoſt entirely the ſmall ſhare of power 
which remained to him in that kingdom, and of giving 
fall farisfaftion, if poſſible, to his reſtleſs ſubjects. The 
th parliament ®. By their conſtitution they were well 
affected in general to the king. Notwithſtanding this 
inſtitution the royal authority was always deemed much 
lower in Scotland than in England. Bacon repreſents 
it as one advantage to be expected from the union, that 
the too extenſive prerogative of England would be 
abridged by the example of Scotland; and the too nar- 
row prerogative of Scotland be enlarged from the imi- 
tation of England. The peers and commons formed 
only one houſe in the Scottiſh parliament : and as it had 
been the practice of James, continued by Charles, to 
grace Engliſh gentlemen with Scottiſh titles, all the de- 
terminations of parliament, it was to be feared, would 
n time depend upon the prince, by means of theſe votes 
ot foreigners, who had no intereſt or property in the 
nation, It was therefore a law deſerving approbation, 
that no man ſhould be created a Scotch peer, who poſ- 
lelled not ten thouſand marks (above five hundred 
pounds) of annual rent in the kingdom. A law for 
wiennial parliaments was likewiſe paſſed; and it was or- 
dained, that the laſt act of every parliament ſhould be 
v appoint the time and place for holding the parliament 
next enſuing. The king was deprived of that power, 
formerly exerciſed, of ifluing proclamations, which en- 
Jined obedience, under the penalty of treaſon. 
The moſt faral blow given to royal authority, and 
Wat in a manner dethroned the prince, was the article, 
ut no member of the privy- council, in whoſe hands, 
during the king's abſence, the whole adminiſtration lay, 
19 ofticer of ſtate, none of the judges, ſhould be ap- 
potted but by advice and approbation of parliament. 
Charles even agreed to deprive of their ſeats, four 
Jadges who had adhered to his intereſts ; and their place 
"8 lupplied by others more agreeable to the ruling 
Pty. Several of the covenanters were alſo ſworn of 
33 And all the miniſters of ſtate, coun- 
ts, and judges ir p 
dig lie 5 S rent Tu Foggy to hold their places 
gyle and Hamilton, being ſeized with an appre- 
a 2 
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e were conſtituted after this manner. The temporal 
lords: BE eight biſhops ; the biſhops elected eight temporal 
ade _ ſixteen named eight commiſſioners of counties, 
dur de urgeſſes: and without the previous conſent of the 
ton co * who were denominated lords of articles, no mo- 
ud de made in parliament. 
to the lat while in Scotland, conformed himſelf entirely 
ee ed church; and aſſiſted with great gravity, at 
8 es and longer ſermons with which the pre 
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lords of articles were an ancient inſtitution in the Scot- 
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henſion, real or pretended, that the earl of Crawfurd 
and others meant to aſſaſſinate them, leſt the parliament 
ſuddenly; and retired into the country: but upon invi- 
tation and aſſurances, returned in a few days. This 
event was commonly denominated the incident. But 
though it had no effect in Scotland, it was attended with 


conſequences in England. The Engliſh parliament, 


which was now aſſembled, being willing to awaken the 
people's tenderneſs by exciting their fears, immediately 
took the alarm; is if the malignants, ſo they called the 
king's party, had laid a plot at once to murder them 
and all the godly in both kingdoms. They applied, 
therefore, in October, to Eſſex, whom the king had 
left general in the ſouth of England ; and he ordered a 
guard to attend them. But while the king was em- 
ployed in pacifying the commotions in Scotland, and 
was preparing to return to England, in order to apply 
himſelf to the ſame ſalutary work in that kingdom; he 
received intelligence of a dangerous rebellion broken 
out in Ireland, with circumſtances of the utmoſt horror, 
bloodſhed, and devaſtation. On every ſide this unfor- 
tunate prince was purſued with murmurs, diſcontent, 
faction, and civil wars; and the fire from all quarters, 
even by the moſt independent accidents, at once blazed 
up about him. | 

The great plan of James, in the adminiſtration of 
Ireland, continued by Charles, was, by juſtice and 
peace, to reconcile that turbulent people to the autho- 
rity of laws; and introducing art and induſtry among 
them, to cure them of that ſloth and barbariſm to which 
they had ever been ſubject. In order to ſerve both theſe 
purpoſes, and at the ſame time ſecure the dominion of 
Ireland to the Engliſh crown, great colonies of Britiſh 
had been carried over, and, being intermixed with the 
Iriſh, had every where introduced a new face of things 
into that country. During a peace of near forty. years, 
the inveterate quarrels between the nations ſeemed, in a 
great meaſure, to be obliterated ; and though much of 
the landed property, forfeited by rebellion, had. been 
conferred on the new planters, a more than equal return 
had been made by their inſtructing the natives in tillage, 
building, manufactures, and all the civilized arts of life. 
This had been the courſe of things during the ſucceſſive 
adminiſtrations of Chicheſter, Grandiſon, Falkland, and, 
above all, of Strafford. Under the government of this 
latter nobleman, the pacific plans, now come to greater 
maturity, and forwarded by his vigour and induſtry, 
ſeemed to have operated with full ſucceſs, and to have 
beſtowed, at laſt, on that ſavage country, rhe face of 
an European ſettlement. After Strafford fell a victim 
to popular rage, the humours excited in Ireland by that 
great event, could not ſuddenly be compoſed, but con- 
tinued to produce the greateſt innovations in the govern- 
ment. The Britiſh proteſtants, tranſplanted into Ire- 
land, having every moment before. their eyes all the 
horrors of popery, had naturally been carried into the 
oppoſite extreme, and had univerſally adopted the high- 
eſt principles and practices of the puritans. Monarchy, 
as well as the hierarchy, was become odious to them; 
and every method of limiting the authority of the crown, 
and detaching themſelves trom the king of England, 
was greedily adopted and purſued. They conſidered 
not, that as they ſcarcely formed the ſixth part of the 
people, and were much hated by the ancient inhabitants, 
their only method of ſupporting themſelves was by 
maintaining royal authority, and preſerving a great de- 
pendence on their mother-country. 

Charles, unable to reſift, had been obliged to yield 
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rians endeavoured to regale him. He beſtowed penſions and 
preferments on Henderſon, Gilleſpy, and other popular preach- 
ers; and practiſed every art to foliten, if not to regain, his 
greateſt enemies. The earl of Argyle was created a'marquis, 
lord Loudon an earl, and Leſly was dignified with the title of. 
earl of Leven. His friends, he was obliged, for the preſent, 
to neglect and overlook : ſome of them were diſguſted : and his 
enemies were not reconciled ; but aſcribed all his careſſes and 
favours to artifice and necellty. 
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to the Iriſh, as to the Scottiſh and Engliſh parliament; 
and found too, thar their encroachments {till roſe in 
proportion to his conceſſions. Thoſe ſubſidies, which 
themſelves had vored, they reduced, by a ſubſequent 
vote, to a fourth part: the court of high-commiſſion 
was determined to be a grievance : martial law abo- 
liſhed : the juriſdiction of the council annihilated : pro- 
clamations and acts of ſtate declared of no authority : 
every order or inſtitution, which depended on monarchy, 
was invaded ; and the prince was deſpoiled of all his 
prerogative, without che Jeaſt pretext of any violence or 
illegality in his adminutration. The ſtanding army of 
Ireland was uſually about three thouſand men; but in 
order to aſſiſt the king in ſuppreſſing the Scottiſh cove- 
nanters, Strafford had raiſed eight thouſand more, and 
had incorporated with them a thouſand men, drawn 
from the old army; a neceflary expedient for beltowing 
order and diſcipline on the new-levied ſoldiers. The 
private men in this army were all catholics ; but the 
officers, both commiſſion and non-commiſſion, were 
proteſtants, and could entirely be depended on by 
Charles. The Engliſh commons entertained the great- 
eſt apprehenſions on account of this army; and never 
ceaſed ſoliciting the king, till he agreed to break it: 
nor would they conſent to any propoſal for augmenting 
the ſtanding army to five thouſand men; a number 
which the king deemed neceſſary for retaining Ireland 
in obedience. Charics thinking it dangerous that eight 
thouſand men, accuſtomed to idleneis, and trained to 
the uſe of arms, ſhould be diſperſed among a nation 10 
turbulent and unſettled, agreed with the Spamſh am- 
baſſador to have them tranſported into Flanders, and 
enliſted in his maſter's fervice; but as the Engliſh 
commons did not ſeem to acquieice in this meaſure, the 
number was reduced to four thouſand. But when the 
Spaniards had hired ſhips for tranſporting theſe troops, 
and the men were ready to embark, the commons, wil- 
ling to ſhew their power, and not diſpleaſed with an op- 
portunity of curbing and affronting the king, prohibited 
every one from furniſhing veſſels tor that ſcrvicc. And 
thus Charles's project was fruſtrated. 

The Iriſh, remarked tlicſc falſe ſteps of the Engliſh, 
and refolved to take advantage of them. Their intereſts, 
both with regard to property and religion, ſecretly ſti- 
pulated them to a revolt. No individual of any ſect, 
according to the ancient cuſtoms, had the property of 
any particular eſtate; but as the whole ſect had a title to 
a whole territory, they ignorantly preferred this barba- 
rous community, before the more ſecure and narrower 
poſſeſſions aſſigned them by the Engliſn. An indul- 
gence, amounting almoſt to a toleration, had been given 
to the catholic religion: but ſo long as the churches and 
the eccleſiaſtical revenues were kept from the prieſts, 
and they were obliged to endure the neighbourhood of 
profane heretics, being themſelves diſcontented, they 
continually endeavourcd to retard any cordial reconcilia- 
tion between the Engliſh and the Iriſh nations. There 
was a gentleman called Roger More, who, though of a 
narrow fortune, was deſcended from an ancient Iriſh 
family, and was much celebrated among his countrymen 
for valour and capacity. This man firſt formed the 
project of expelling the Engliſh, and aſſerting the inde- 
pendency of his native country. He ſecretly went from 
chieftain to chicſtain, and rouſed up every latent prin- 
ciple of diſcontent. He maintained a cloſe correſpon- 
dence with lord Maguire, and Sir Phelim O' Neale, the 
molt powerful of the old Iriſh. By converſation, by 
letters, by his emiſſaries, he repreſented to his country- 
men the motives of a revolt. He obſerved to them, 
© That by the rebellion of the Scots, and factions of 
the Engliin, the king's authority in Britain was reduced 
to ſo low a condition, that he never could exert himſelf 
with any vigour in maintaining the Enghſh dominion 
over Ireland; that the catholics, in the Iriſh houſe of 
commons, ed by the proteſtants, had ſo diminiſhed 
the royal prerogative and the power of the lieutenant, as 
would much facilitate the conducting, to its deſired 
ellect, any conſpiracy or combination, which could be 
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formed; that the Scots having ſo ſucceſgb, 


ly th 
bt be J (OWN off 
dependence on the crown of England, and aſſumed th. 


government into their own hands, had ſet an 2 
the Iriſh, who had lo much greater oppteſſons "PW 
plain of; that the Englith planters, Who had Rp 
them their poſſeſſions, ſuppreſſed their religion e 
reaved them of their liberties, were but 3 Bee * 
compariſon of the natives ; that they lived in e 
ſupine ſecurity, interſperſed with their numergyc ... 
mies, truſting to the protection of a ſmall army ys l 
was itſelf ſcattered in inconſiderable divifions threat 
the whole kingdom; that a great body of men 7 8 
plined by the government, were now thrown log{. .. 
were ready for any daring or deſperate enterprize Ken 
though the catholics had hitherto enjoyed, in fonte wil 
rable meaſure, the exerciſe of their religion, "in {i 
moderation of their indulgent prince, they mult bo...” 
forth expect, that the government will ba condi... 
other maxims and other principles; that the puritznni 
parhament, having at length fubdu-d their tpg 
would, no doubt, as foon as they had conflidared ite) 
authority, extend their ambitious ener ipes to re) 
and make the catholics in that kinwlom * 
furious perfecution, to which their b:edhron iu 140), 
were at preſent expoſed ; and that a revolt in the Lt. 
tending only to vindicate their native liberty ag a 
violence of foreign invaders, could never, at any tin;- 
be deemed rebellion ; much lefs during the preſent oo. 
fuſions, when their prince was, in a manner, a priſoner, 
and obedience muſt be paid, not to him, but to tho 
who had traiterouſly uſurped his lawful authority.” Þy 
theſe conſiderations, More engaged all the he ads of the 
native Iriſh into the conſpiracy. The Englith of the 
pale, as they were called, or the old Enplith planters, 
being all catholics, it was hoped wovld afterwards igin 
the party, which reſtored their religion to its anci-nt 
ſplendour and authority. "The intention was, that Sir 
Phelim O'Neale and the other con{jirators ſhould bein 
an inſurrection on one day throughout the provinces, 
and ſhould attack all the Engliſh ſettlements; and th:t, 
on the ſame day, lord Maguire and Roger ore und! 
ſurprize the cattle of Dublin. The commencement of | 
the revolt was fixed on the approach of winter, that 
there might be more difficulty in tranſporting forces (rom 
England. Succours to themielves aud {4pplics of ar! 
they expected from France, in conſequcnce of a ph 
made them by cardinal Richelicu. And many Inh 
officers, who ſerved in the Spaniſh troops, lad cagaged 
to join them, as ſoon as they ſaw an inſurrection entered 
upon by their catholic brethren. News, which every 
day arrived from England, of the fury expreſſed by de 
commons againſt all papiſts, ſtruck freſh terror into the 
Irith nation, and both ſtipulated the contpirators to cke, 
cute their fatal purpoſe, and gave them atlured hopes of 
the concurrence ot all their countrymen, | 
Such propenſity to a revolt was diſcovered in all the 
Iriſh, that it was deemed unneceſſary, as it was Ganger- 
ous, to entruſt the ſecret to many hands; and the ap- 
pointed day drew nigh, nor had any diſcovery been Jet 
made to the government. The king, indeed, had " 
ceived information from his ambailadors, that Jometng 
was in agitation among the Iriſh in forcign pafts; 4 
though he gave warning to the adminiſtration it Ireland 
the intelligence was entirely neglected. Sent rumour? 
likewiſe were heard of ſome approaching . 
but no attention was paid to them. Ilie earl ot 2 
ceſter, whom the king had appointed W 
mained in London. The two juſtices, pe ang 
Parſons, and Sir John Borlace, were men 0 he ge 
lities ; and owed their advancement to ther 769) 8 
party by whom every thing was now gover ner. 4 = 
qui} from their ignorance and 1nexperiencc, ON. ris 
indulged themſelves in the molt profound repole, 
very brink of deirruction. But they. why Tae which 
from their ſecurity, on the very. day eo £ * The 
was appointed for the commencement of hom ah 
| caſtle of Dublin, by which the capital was 40 70g 
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refigned to their inhuman foes. 
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es of cannon, and a proportionable quantity of am- 


jec 


bur moo without any care, by no greater force chan fifty 

"  Maocuire and More were already in town with a 
* us band of their partizans; others were expected 
_ and, ex morning, they vere to CIKCF Upon 
22 of the caltle. O'Conolly, an [riſhman, but 
a roteſtant, betrayed the conſpiracy to Parfons. The 
a he and council fled immediately for ſafety into the 
age. and reinforced the guards. The alarm was con- 
= to the city, and all the proteſtants prepared for 
4-fonce. More eſcape : Maguire Was taten; and 
Mabone, one of the confpirators, being Itkowie ſeized, 
firſt diſcovered to the r tie project Or a general 
inſurrection, and redouoicy the appret: nifons which al- 
ready were univerſally diffuſed throughout Dubin, But 
tough O'Conolly's diſcovery ſaved the caſtle trom a 
ſurprize, the confeſſion r from Mahane came 85 
hte to prevent the inte nded iuſurrection. ( ) Neale and 
his conſederates had alrrady taken arms in Ulſter, I he 
Iriſh, every where intermingled with the Engliſh, needed 
but ahint rom their leaders and prieſts to hi gin noſtilities 
againſt a people whom they hated on account of their 
relgien, and envied for their riches and proſperity. I he 
houſes, cattle, and goods, of the unwary Engliſh were 
fut ſeized, Thoſc who heard of the commoticns in 
their neighbourhood, inttcad of deſerting their habita- 
tons, and allembling tor mutual protection, rewained 


tins ſeparated into the hands of their enemies. 


oß began its operations. An univerſal maſſacre com- 
menced of the Engliſh, now defenceleſs, and paſſively 
No age, no ſex, no 
condition was ſpared. The wife weeping for her bnt- 
chered huſband, and embracing her helpleſs children, 
was pierced with them, and perithed by the ſameilroke. 
Tae old, the young, the vigorous, the infirm, under- 
went a like fate, and were confounded in one common 
nin, In vain did flight fave from the firſt aſſault; de- 
kraction was, every where, let looſe and met the limited 
victims at every turn. In vain was recourſe had to rela- 
ucns,” to companions, to friends: ail connections were 
aUſtoived, and dearth was dealt by that hand, from which 
protection was implored and expected. Without pro- 
vocation, without oppoſition, the aftoniſhed Engliſh, 
lving in profound peace and full ſecurity, were maffa- 
cred by their neareſt neighbours, with whom they had 
long upheld a continual intercourſe of kindneſs and good 
onices, But death was the ſlighteſt puniſhment inflicted 
dy thoſe rebels: all the tortures which wanton cruelty 
could deviſe, all the lingering pains of body, the an- 
gun of mind, the agonies of deſpair, could not ſatiate 
revenge excited without injury, and cruelty derived from 
no caule. 
leaſt delicate humanity. Such enormities, though at- 
lied by undoubted evidence, appear almoſt incredible. 

*Pravec nature, even perverted religion, encouraged 
due utmoſt licence, reach not to ſuch a pitch of fero- 
ky; unleſs the pity inherent in human breaſts be de- 
oyea by that contagion of example, which tranſports 
Men beyond all the uſual motives of conduct and beha- 
ey 2 = vr lex themſelves, naturally tender to 
3 ulterings, and compaſſionate to thoſe of 
2 re emulated their more robuſt companions, in 
© Practice of every cruelty. Even children, taught 
thee nee, and encouraged by the exhortation, of 
1 map cllayed their tceble blows on the dead 
"i ang Pee children of the Engliſh. The 
e e of the [rich was not a ſufficient reſtraint to 

.” Hvelty, Such was their frenzy, that the cattle 


＋ they had ſeized, and by rapine made their own, 


ronly <auſe they bore the name of Englith, were wan- 


loſe | aughtered, or, when covered with wounds, turned 
Oſe into the 
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woods and deſerts. The ſtately buildings 
us habitations of the planters, as if upbraid- 
ch and ignorance of the natives, were con- 


vet was this important place guarded, and | 
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ſumed with fire, or laid level with the ground. And 


where the miſcrable owners, ſhut up in their houſes, and 
preparing for defence, periſhed in the flames, together 
with their wives and children, a double triumph was 
afforded to their inſulting foes. If anywhere a number 
aſſembled together, and, aſſuming courage from deſpair, 
were reſolved to ſweeten death by revenge on their aſ- 
laiſins ; they were diſarmed by capitulations, and pro- 
miles of ſafety, confirmed by the moſt ſolemn oaths. 
But no ſooner had they ſurrendered, than the rebels, 
with perfidy equal to their cruelty, made them ſhare the 
fate of their unhappy countrymen. Others, more inge- 
nious {till in their barbarity, tempted their priſoners, by 
the tond love of life, to embrue their hands in the blood 
of friends, brothers, parents; and having tHus rendered 
them accomplices in guilt, cave them that death, which 
they fought to ſhun by de ſerving it. 

Amidſt all theſe enormities, the ſacred name of Reli- 
gion reſounded on every fide; not to ſtop the hands of 
thele murderers, but to enforce their blows, and to ſteel 
the ir hearts againſt every movement of human or ſocial 
ſympathy. The Englith, as heretics, abhorred of God, 
and deteſtable to all holy men, were marked out by the 
priefts for ſlaughter; and of all actions, to rid the world 
of tlieſe declared enemies to the catholic faith and piety, 
was repreiented as moſt meritorious. Nature, which, 
in that rude people, was ſufficiently inclin=d to atrocious 
aceds, was farther ſtipulated by precept; and national 
prejudices empoiſoned by thoſe averſions, more deadly 
and incurable, which aroſe from an enraged ſuperſti- 
tion. While death finiſhed the ſufferings of cach victim. 


in his expiring ears, that theſe agonies were but the 
commencement of tormenes infinite and eternal). Such, 
lays Hume, were the barbarities, by which Sir Phelim 
U':Ncale and the Iriſh in Ulſter ſignalized their rebellion : 
an cvent, memorable in the annals of human kind, and 
worthy to be held in perpetual deteſtation and abhor- 
rence. The generous nature of More was ſhocked at 
the recital of ſuch enormous cruclties. He few to 
O'Neale's camp; but found that his authority, which 
was {ufficient to excite the Iriſh to an inſurrection, was 
too feeble to reſtrain their inhumanity. Soon after, he 
abandoned a cauſe polluted by ſo many crimes; and he 
retired into Flanders. Sir Phelim, recommended by 
the greatnefs of his family, and perhaps too, by the un- 
reſtrained brutality of his nature, acquired the entire 
aſcent over the northern rebels. The Engliſh colonies 
were totally annihilated in the open country of Ulſter : 
the Scots, at firſt, met with more fav ourable treatment. 
In order to engage them to a paſſive neutrality, the 
Irith pretended to diſtinguiſh between the Britiſh na- 
tions; and claiming triendſhip and conſanguinity with the 
Scots, extended not over them the fury of their maſſa- 
cres. Many of them found an opportunity to fly the 
country: others retired into places of ſecurity, and pre- 
pared themſelves for defence: and by this means, the 
Scottiſh planters, moſt of them at leaſt, eſcaped with 
their hves. 

From Ulſter, the flames of rebellion diffuſed them- 
ſelves in an inſtant over the other three provinces of 
Ireland. In all places death and ſlaughter were not un- 
common : though the Iriſh, in theſe other provinces, 
pretended to act with moderation and humanity. But 
cruel and barbarous was their humamity ! Not content 
with expelling the Engliſh their houſes, with deſpoiling 
them of their goodly manors, with waſting their culti- 
vated fields; they {tripped them of their very cloaths, 
and turned them out, naked and defenceleſfs, to all the 
ſeverities of the ſeaſon. The Heavens themtelves, as 
if conſpiring againſt that unhappy people, were armed 
with cold and rempeſt unuſual to the climate, and exe- 
cuted what the mercileſs {word had left unfiniſhed. The 
roads were covered with crowds of naked Engli i haſ- 
tening towards Dublin and the other cities, which yer 
remained in the hands of their countrymen. The feeble 
age of children, the tender ſex of women, ſoon funk 
under the multiplied rigours of cold and hunger. Here, 
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the huſband, bidding a final adieu to his expiring family, 
envied them that fate, which he himſelf expected ſoon 
to ſhare : there, the ſon, having long ſupported his aged 
parent, with reluctance obeyed his laſt commands, and 
abandoning him in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, reſerved him- 
ſelf with the hopes of avenging that death, which all his 
efforts could not prevent or delay. The aſtoniſhing 
greatneſs of the calamity deprived the ſufferers of any 
relief from the view of companions in affliction, With 
filent tears, and lamentable cries, they hurried on 
through the hoſtile territories, and found every heart 
which was not ſteeled by native barbarity, guarded by 
the more implacable furies of miſtaken piety and reli- 
gion. The ſaving of Dublin preſerved in Ireland the 
remains of the Engliſh name. The gates of that city, 
though timorouſly opened, received the wretched ſup- 
plicants, and preſented to their view a ſcene of human 
miſery beyond what any eye had ever before beheld. 
Compaſſion ſeized the amazed inhabitants, aggravated 
with the fear of like calamines ; while they obſerved 
the numerous foes without and within, which every- 
where environed them, and reflected on the weak re- 
ſources by which they were themſelves ſupported. The 
more vigorous Hf the unhappy fugitives, to the number 
of three thouſand, were enliſted into three regiments : 
the reit were diſtributed into the houſes ; and all care 
was taken by diet and warmth, to recruit their feeble 
and torpid limbs. Diſeaſes of unknown name and ſpe- 
cies, derived from theſe multiphed diſtreſſes, ſeized 
many of them, and put a ſpeedy period to their lives: 
others, having now leiſure to reflect on their mighty loſs 
of friends and fortune, curled that being which they had 
ſaved. Abandoning themſelves to deſpair, refuſing all 
ſuccour, they expired; without any other conſolation than 
that of receiving among their countrymen the honours 
of a grave, which, to their ſlaughtered companions, had 
been denied by the inhuman barbarians. By ſome com- 
putations, thoſe who periſhed by all theſe cruelties are 
ſuppoſcd to be a hundred and fifty, or two hundred 
thouſand : by the moſt moderate, and probably the 
moſt reaſonable account, they are made to amount to 
forty thouſand. 

The juſtices ordered to Dublin all the bodies of the 
army which were not ſurrounded by the rebels; and 
they aſſembled. a force of fifteen hundred veterans. 
They ſoon enliſted, and armed from the magazines 
above four thouſand men more. They diſpatched a 
body of fix hundred men, to throw relief into Drog- 
heda, beſieged by the Iriſh. But theſe troops, attacked 
by the enemy, were ſeized with a panic, and were moſt 
of them put to the ſword, Their arms, falling into the 
hands of the Iriſh, ſupplied them with what they moſt 
wanted. The juſtices, willing to. foment the rebellion, 
in a view of profiting by the multiplied forfeitures, 
henceforth thought of nothing more than of providing for 
their own preſent ſecurity, and that of the capital. The 
earl of Ormond, their general, remonſtrated againſt 
luch timid, not to ſay bale and intereſted counſels ; but 
was obliged to ſubmit to authority. The Englith of 
the pale, who probably were not at firſt in the ſecret, 
pretended to blame the inſurrection, and to deteſt the 
barbarity with which it was accompanied. By their 
proteſtations and declarations, they engaged the juſtices 
to ſupply them with arms, which they promiſed to em- 
ploy in defence of the government. But in a little time, 
the intereſts of religion were found more prevalent over 
them, than regard and duty to their mother-country, 
They choſe lord Gormanſtone their leader; and, join- 
ing the old Iriſh, rivalled them in every act of violence 
towards the Engliſh proteſtants. Beſides many ſmaller 
bodies diſperſed over the kingdom, the principal army 
of the rebels amounted to twenty thouſand men, and 
threatened Dublin with an immediate ſiege, Both the 
Engliih and Iriſh rebels conſpired in one impoſture, 
wich which they ſeduced many of their deluded country- 
men; they pretended authority from the king and queen, 


but chiefly from the latter, for their inſurrection; and 


they affirmed, that the cauſe of their taking arms was 
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to vindicate royal prerogative, now invaded b 

. = . ” vi... oh y the 4. 

ritanmcal parhament. Sir Phelim O' Neale h K 
found a royal patent in lord Caufield's houſe, wh, . n 
had murdered, tore off the ſeal, and affixed it to * I 
miſſion which he had forged for himſelf, The þ> 
ceived an account of this inſurrection by a m 75 vo 
diſpatched from the north of Ireland, He ; Wenger 
patched from the north of Ireland, He inmedury 
communicated his intelligence to the Scottiſh 1 5 
ment ; and hoped that their horror againſt po 1 u. 
religion which now appeared in its moſt horrible 1 
would ſecond all his exhortations, and engage the te 
take part with the proteſtants. The cries of their af. 
frighted and diſtreſſed brethren in Ireland, he promiſed 
himſelf, would powertully incite them to ſend over ſuc 
cours, which would arrive ſo quickly, and aid them 
with ſuch promptitude in this uttermoſt diſtreſs : but hs 
zeal of the Scots was very feeble, when not ftimulazeg 
either by faction or by intereſt. They now conſidereq 
themſelves entirely as a republic, and made no account 
of the authority of their prince, which they had utter! 
annihilated. Except diſpatching a ſinall body to f. 
port the Scottiſh colonies in Ulſter, they would go 1 
farther at preſent, than ſend commiſſioners to London 
in order to treat with that power, to whom the ſyve. 
reign authority was now in reality transferred. The 
king, ſenſible of his inability to ſubdue the Irich rebels, 
found himſelf obliged, in this exigency, to have recourſe 
to the Engliſh parliament, and depend on their aſſiſt 
ance for ſupply. He informed them, that the inſur- 
rection was not, in his opinion, the reſult of any rah 
enterprize, but of a formed conſpiracy againſt the crown 
of England. To their care and wiſdom, therefore, he 
ſaid, he committed the conduct and proſecution of the 
war, which, in a cauſe ſo important to national and re- 
ligious intereſts, muſt of neceſſity be immediately en- 
tered upon and vigorouſly purſued. 
The Engliſh parliament was now aſſembled; and dif- 
covered, in every vote, the ſame diſpoſitions in which 
they had ſeparated. The exalting of their own authority, 
the diminiſhing of the king's, were ſtill the objects pur- 
ſued by the majority. Senſible that the meaſures which 
they had hitherto purſued, rendered them extremely 
noxious to the king; were many of them in themſelves 
exceptignable ; ſome of them, ſtrictly ſpeaking, illegal; 
they reſolved to ſeek their own ſecurity, as well as great- 
neſs, by enlarging popular authority in England. From 
policy, at firſt, and inclination, now from neceſſity, the 
king attached himſelf extremely to the hierarchy to en- 
deavour to ſet aſide the ſchemes of his enemies: for 
like reaſons, his enemies were determined, by one and 
the ſame effort, to overpower the church and monarchy. 
While the commons were in this diſpoſition, the Irich 
rebellion was the event which tended moſt to promote 
the views in which all their meaſures terminated. 
horror againſt the papiſts they had conltantly encouraged; 
a terror from the conſpiracies of that ſect they had at al 
times endeavoured to excite. Accuſtomed, in all 1n- 
vectives, to join the prelatical party with wn papilts 
the people immediately ſuppoſed this inſurrection to - 
the reſult of their united counſels. And when they boy 
that the Iriſh rebels pleaded the king's commiſſion 8 
all their acts of violence; bigotry, even credulous 7” 
malignant, aſſented without ſcruple to that gross 2 * 
ture, and loaded the unhappy prince with the w 00 
enormity of a contrivance 1o barbarous and Tag 
By the difficulties and diſtreſſes of the crown, may 1 
mons, who poſſeſſed alone the power of 1 * : 
aggrandized themſelves; and it feemed a peculiar F 
. > -ealed, at ſo ef 
pineſs, that the Iriſh rebellion had ſucceeded With 
tical a juncture, to the pacification of Scotland. 5 

d to Ireland, the parliament aſſumed the Sole“ 
regard tO Ircland, Pe oy delivered 
ment of it, fully and entirely, as if it had been 8 
1 

over to them by a regular gift or aſſignmen ir; both 
uſurpation the king was obliged paſſively to 1 11d Mill 
becaule of his inability to reſiſt, and leſt be ud an the 
more expoſe himſelf to the reproach of . 
progreſs of that odious F By aſſuming | 


rebellion. N ve couriibi 
management of the war, they acquired en at 
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11 depen ſence of every one who had any connection 
* J. or who was deſirous of enli iſting in theſe 
* þ keln. Wn -rprizes ; they levied money under pretence 
4 » Iriſh expedition ; but reſerved it for purpoſes 
erned them more nearly: they took arms 
tom the king magazines; ; but ! wa kept "the m with a 
ſceret intention of employing them againſt himſelf: 
ver Jaw they C deemed ne cell for agorandizing 
mfelyes, was ved, under colour ofen abling them to 
_ Ireland and if Charles with-held the royalaſſert, 
tie refuſal was imputed to thoſe pernicious counſels 
hitch nac at firſt excited the popith rebellion, and 
1 100 \ ſtill threatened total deſtruction to the proteſtant 
nrereſt throughout all his dominions. And though no 
ſorces were for a long time ſent over to Jreia ind, and 
lirtle money emitted during the extreme diſtreſs of 
that kingdom, fo ſtrong was the people's s attachment to 
the commons, that the fault was never imputed to thoſc 
ious zcalots, W hoſe votes breathed nothing but death 
ind deſtruction to the Iriſh rebels. Lo make the attack 
on royal authority by regu Har approaches, It was thought 
proper to frame a gener. al remonſtrance of the ſtate of 
de nation: and accord! l the committecꝰ whic h at 
the [it meeting of parhament had been choſen for that 
purpoſe, and which had hitherto made no progreſs in 
= work, received freſh injunctions to finiſh that un- 
taking. This remonttrance, which was full of 
arinony v and violence, was a plain ſignal for ſome ſar- 
ther attacks intended on royal prerogative, and a decla- 
ration, that the conceſſions already made, however im- 
portant, were not to be regarded as ſatisfactory. The 
oppolizon, however, Which the remonſtrance met with 
in the houſe of commons, was great. For above four- 
teen hours, the debate was warmly managed; and from 
the wearineſs of the king's party, which probably con- 
filted chiefly of the elderly people, and men of cool ſpi- 
fits, the vote was at laſt carried by a {mall majority of 
eleven on the 22d of November. Some time after, the 
tmonſtrance was ordered to be printed and publiſhed, 
-_ being carried up to the houle of peers tor their 
allent and concurrence. 
On the 25th of November the king returned from 
Scotland, and he was received in London with the 
tours and acclamations of rhe people, and with every 
demonſtration of regard and affection. But all the plea- 
jure which Charles reaped from this joyous reception, 
vas ſoon damped by the remonſtrance of the commons, 
which was preſented him, together with a petition of a 
like ſtrain As ſoon as the e ance of the com- 
mons was publiſhed, the king diſperſed an anſwer to it. 
In tiis conteſt he lay under great diſadvantages. Not 
oaly the cars of the pec ple were extremely prejudiccs 04 
Agunſt him; the beſt topics, s, upon which he could juſ- 
ty, at lcaſt apologize for his former conduct, were ſuch 
it was not fafe or prudent for him at this time to em- 
ploy. So high was the national idolatry towards parha- 
ments, that to blame the paſt conduct of theſe aſſemblies, 
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The committee now brought into the houſe that remon- 
cc which has become fo memorablesg and which was ſoon 
Wards attended with ſuch i! nportant conſequences, It was 
bot addreſled to the eing; but was openly declared to be an 
peu to the peyple. The harlhneis of the matter was 
equal! 4 by the ſev erity of the language. It conſiſts of many 
Stoss falle, choods, intermingled with ſome evident truths : ma— 
8 finuations are join ned'to open invectives : loud com- 
* 0 the paſt, accompanied welth je: tlous prog noſtications 
ie hare 8 V hatever unfortunate, whatever invidious, 

Ver luipicious meaſures had been embraced by tne king 
M the conune cement of his reign, is inhited on and aggr. 2. 
re with mercile(s rhetoric : the unſucceſsful expeditions to 
1 ok oy. the Ile of Rhe, are mentioned: the ſending of 
"HOY * nee for the ſuppreſſion of the Hugonots : the forced 
e egal conſinement of men for not obeving illegal 
, ds: the violent diſſolution of our parliaments : "the ar- 
government which al ways ſucceede d: the queſtioning, 
8 and imp7itoning of members for their conduct in the 
wo Wy ley ying of taxes without conſent of the commons: 
cu of” ſuperſtitious Innovations into the church, 
authority of law: in {hort, every thing Which, either 
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would have been very ill received by the generality of 


the people. So loud were the complaints againſt regal 
uſurpations, that, had the king aſſerted the prerogative 
of ſupplying, by his own authority, the deficiencies in 
government, ariſing from the obſtinacy of the commons, 
he would have encreaſed the clamburs with which the 
whole nation already reſound d. He comnlained of the 
general reproaches thrown out in the reimt rance, with 
regard to ill counſels, though he had protected no mi- 
niſter f from parliamentary juſtice, ret: lied no unpop: tar 
ſervants, and conferred offices on no one who enjoyed 
not a high character and eſtimation in the public. © It 
notwithſtanding this,” he a dds, “ any m alignant party 
ſhall take heart, and be willing to ſacrifice the peace and 
happineſs of their country to their own ſiniſter ends and 
ambition, under v hatever pretence of religion and con- 
ſcience; if they ſhall endeavour to leſſen my reputation 
and intereſt, and to weaken my lawtut power and au- 
thority; if they ſhall attempt, by diſcountenancing the 
preſent laws, to looſen the bands of government, that 
all diforder and confuſion may break in upon us; I 
doubt not but God, in his good time, will diſcover wig em 
to me, and that the wiſdom and courage of my high 
court of parhanzent will join with me in their ſuppreſſion 
and puniſhment.“ Nothing ſhews more evidently the 
hard ſituation in which Char les was placed, than to ob- 
ſerve, that he was obliged to confine hitnſelf within the 
limits of civility towards ſubjects who had tranfereiled 
all bounds of regard, and even of good manners, in the 
treatment of their bye reign. 

A bill was now paſſed for preſſing ſoldiers to the ſer- 
vice of Ireland. In the preamble the king's power of 
preſſing, a power exerciſed during all former times, was 
declared illegal, and contrary to the liberty of the ſub- 


ject. In order to elude this law, the king offered to 


raiſe ten thouſand volunteers for the Iriſh ſervice : but 
the commons were afraid leſt ſuch an army ſhould be 
too much at his devotion. Charles, ſtill un illing to 
ſubmit to ſo conſiderable a diminution of power, came 
to the houſe of peers, and offered to paſs the law with- 
out the preamble ; by which means, he faid, that .ul- 
timed queſtion with regard to the prerogative would, tor 
the preſent, be avoided, and the pretenſions of cach 
party be left entire. Both houſes took fire at this mea- 
lure, which, from a ſimilar inſtance while the bill of 
attainder againſt Straftord was in dependence, Charles 
might foreſee would be received with reſentment. The 
lords, as well as commons, paſſed a vote, declaring it 
to be a high breach of privilege for the king to take 
notice of any bill which was in agitation in either of the 
houſes, or to exprets his ſentiments with regard to it, 

before it be preſented to him for his aſſent in a parka- 
mentary manner. The king was obliged to compoſe 
matters by an apology. I he interpoſition of peers in 
the election of commoners was likewiſe about this time 
declared a breach of privilege ; and continues ever ſince 
to be condemned by votes of the commons, and unt- 
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with or without reaſon, had given offence, during the courſe 
of ſiſtcen years, from the accetiſion of the king to the calling of 
the preſent parliament. And though all theſe grievances had 
been already redreſſed, and even laws enacted Roe future fecu- 
rity againlt their return, che praiſe of theſe advantages Was 
aſcribed, not to the king, but to the parliament who Rad ex- 
torted his conſent to ſuch ſalutary ſtatutes. Their own merits 
too, they aflerted, towards the king, were no leis eminent to- 
wards the people. Though they had ſeized his waole reve- 
nue, rendered it totally precarious, and made even their tem- 
porary ſupplics be paid to their own commillioners, ho were 
independent of him; they pretended that they had liberally ſup- 
ported him in his neceſlitics. By an inſult ſtill more egregious, 
the very giving of money to the Scots, for levying war againſt 
their ſovereign, they repreſented as an inſtance of their duty 
towards him. And all their xgrievances, they faic, which 
amounted to no leſs than a total ſubverſion of the conſtitution, 
proceeded entirely from the formed combination of a popiſh 
faction, who had ever ſwayed the king's counſels, who had en- 
deavoured, by an uninterrupted effort t, to introduce their ſu- 
perſtition into England and Scotland, and who had now, at 
laſt, excited an open and bloody rebellion in Ireland, 
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verſally practiſed throughout the nation. Every mea- 
ſure purſued by the commons, and ſtill more, every at- 
tempt made by their partizans, were full of the moſt 
inveterate hatred -againſt the hierarchy, and ſhewed a 
determined reſolution of ſubverting the whole eccleſi- 
aſtical eſtabliſhment. But notwithttanding theſe efforts 
of the commons, they could not expect the concu rence 
of the upper houſe, either to this law, or to any other 
which they ſhould introduce for the farther limitation of 
royal authority. The majority of the peers adhered to 
the king, and plainly foreſaw the depreſſion of nobility, 
as a neceſlary conſequence of popular uſurpations on the 
crown. The commons even ventured to tell the lords, 
« That they themſelves were the repreſentative body of 
the whole kingdom, and that the peers were nothing 
but individuals, who held their feats in a particular ca- 
pacity : and therefore, if their lordſhips will not conſent 
to the paſſing of acts neceſſary for the preſervation of 
the people, the commons, together with ſuch of the 
lords as are more ſenſible of the danger, mult join toge- 
ther, and repreſent the matter to his majeſty.” So 
violent was the democratical, enthuſiaſtic ſpirit diffuſed 
throughout the nation, that a total confuſion of all rank 
and order was juſtly to be apprehended ; and the wonder 
was not, that the majority of the nobles ſhould feck 
ſhelter under the throne, but that any of them ſhould 
venture to deſert it. In order to obtain a majority in 
the upper houſe, the commons had recourſe to the po- 
pulace, who on other occaſions had done them ſuch im- 
portant ſervice. Amidſt the greateſt ſecurity, they 
affected continual fears of deſtruction to themſclves and 
the nation, and ſeemed to quake at every breath or ru- 
mour of danger. They again excited the people by 
never- ceaſing enquiries after conſpiracies, by reports of 
inſurrections, by feigned intelligence of invaſions from 
abroad, by diſcoveries of dangerous combinations at 
home among papiſts and their adherents. W hen Charles 
diſmiſſed the guard which they had ordered during his 
abſence, they complained ; and, upon his pronuſing 
them a new guard under the command of the earl of 
Lindeſey, they abſolutely refuled the offer, and were 
well pleaſed to inſinuate by this inſtance of jealouſy, that 
their danger chiefly aroſe from the king himſelf. They 
ordered halberts to be brought into the hall where they 
aſſembled, and thus armed themſelves againſt thoſe con- 
ſpiracies with which they pretended they were hourly 
threatened, All ſtories of plots, however ridiculous, 
were willingly attended to, and were diſperſed among 
the multitude, to whole capacity they were well adapted“. 
The pulpits likewiſe were called in aid, and reſounded 
with the dangers which threatened religion, from the 
deſperate attempts of papiſts and malignants. Multi- 
tudes flocked towards Weſtminſter, and inſulted the 
prelates and ſuch of the lords as adhered to the crown. 
The peers voted a declaration againſt thoſe tumults, and 
ſent it to the lower houſe ; but they refuſed their con- 
currence. Some ſcditious apprentices, being ſeized and 
committed to priſon, immediately received their liberty, 
by an order of the commons. The ſheriffs and juſtices 
having appointed conſtables with ſtrong watches to guard 
the parliament, the commons lent for the conſtables, 
and required them to diſcharge the watches, convened 
the juſtices, voted their orders a breach of privilege, 
and ſent one of them to the Tower, Encouraged by 
theſe intimations of their pleaſure, the populace crouded 
about W hitchall, and threw out inſolent menaces againſt 
Charles himſelf. Several reduced officers and young 
gentlemen of the inns of courts, during this time of dit- 


* Beale, a taylor, informed the commons, that walking in 
the fields, he had hearkened to the diſcourſe of certain perſons 
unknown to him, and had heard them talk of a moſt dangerous 
conſpiracy, A hundred and eight ruffians, as he Jearued, had 


been appointed to murder a hundred and eight lords and com- 
moners, and were promiſed rewards for theſe aſtaſſinations, 
ten pounds for each lord, and forty ſhillings for each commoner, 
Upon this notable intelligence, orders were iſſued for ſeizing 
prieſts and jeſuits, a couderence was deſired with the lords, and 
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order. and danger, offered their ſervice 


to the bie, 
Between them and the populace there paſſed Ana. 
ſkirmiſhes, which ended not without bj quent 
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appellation of Roundheads, on account of the f 
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valiers. And thus the nation, which, was before fag 
44% * * liert A © T” - wp Un- 
ciently provided with religious as well as civil Cauſes of 
quarrel, was allo ſupphed with party- names 


; as ; under 
which the factions might rendezvous, and for Ho a : 
. Saane men 

mutual hatred. Meanwhile the tumults (ll condi... 
| | ONtnued 

and even encrealed about Weſtminſter and White! 1 


The cry inceſſantly reſounded againſt biſhops and toms 
hearted lords. The former eſpecially, being diſtin. 
guiſhable by their habit, and being the obiec K : 
hatred to all the ſcctarics, were expoſed to . 
dangerous inſults. Williams, now creared arch 
of York, having been abuſed by the populace, haſtiſ 
called a meeting of his brethren. By his advice « e 
teſtation was drawn, on the 27th of December, and 
add reſſed to the King and the houſe of lords $. This pro- 
teſtation, which, though juſt and legal, was certainly 
ill- timed, was ſigned by twelve biſhops, and comm. 
nicated to the king, who halilly approved of it. As 
ſoon as it was preſented to the lords, that houſe deſired 
a conlerence with the commons, whom they informed 
of this unexpected proteſtation. The opportunity was 
ſeized with joy and triumph. An impeachment of hich 
trealon was immediately ſent up againſt the biſhops, 5 
endeavouring to ſubvert the fundamental laws, and to 
invalidate the authority of the legiſlature, They were, 
on the firſt demand, ſequeſtrated trum parliament, and 
commuted to cuirody. No man, in either houſe, ven- 
tured to ſpralc a word in their vindication ; fo much gif. 
pleaſed was every one at the egregious imprudence of 
which they had been guilty. One perſon alone ſaid, 
that he did not believe them guilty of high-treaſon ; bur 
that they were (lars mad, and therefore deſired they 
might be ſent to Bedlam. | 

On the 3d of January, 1642, Herbert, attorney- 
general, appeared in the houſe of peers, and 
majelty's name, entered an accuſation of high-treaton 
againſt lord Kimbolton and five commoners, Pena 
Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazlerig, Hamden, Pym, and 
Strode. From this circumſtance all the enſuing diſor- 
ders may be ſaid immediately to proceed, The while 
world ſtood amazed at this important accuſation, fo 
ſuddenly entered upon, Without concert, deliberation, 
or reflection. But men had not lciſure to wonder at tae 
indiſcretion of this meaſure : their aſtoniſnment was 
excited by new attempts, ſtill more precipitate and im- 
prudent, A ſerjeant at arins, in the king's name, de- 
manded of the houſe the tive members; and was lent 
back without any politive anſwer. Mciiengers were 
employed to ſcarch for them, and arreſt them. Ther 
trunks, chambers, and ſtudies, were ſealed and locked. 
The houſe voted all theſe acts of violence to be breaches 
of privilege, and commanded every one to defend the 
liberty of the members. The king, irritated by all this 
oppoiition, reſolved next day to come in perion to tie 
houſe, with an intention to demand, perhaps 1e12e Mt 
their preſence, the perſons whom he had accuſed. [ tus 
reſolution was diſcovered to the countels of Carlile, 
ſiſter to Northumberland, a lady of ſpirit, wit, and in- 
triguc. She privately ſent intelligence to the Ve rs 
bers; and they had time to withdraw, a moment before 
the king entered. He was accompanied by his orainar) 
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the deputy-lieutenants of ſome ſuſpected counties Were 


to put the people in a potture of defence. 2 

+ "Che bithops there fer forth, that though they has 3 
doubted right to tit and vote in Parliament, yety in N- 
thither, they had been menaced, allaulted, aſtrontech pars 
uuruly multitude ; and could no longer with fifoty attend de 
duty in the houſe. For this reaſon then pro 
lavis, votes, and reſolutions, as null and invalic, 
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e with halberts, ſome with walking ſwords. 
left them at the door, and he himſelf advanced 
through the hall ; white all the members aroſe to 
alone hi The ſpeaker withdrew from his chair, 
ve him. . . 7 f 
. ing took poſſeſſion of it. The ſpeech which 
and . was as follows : © Gentlemen, I am ſorry for 
he pt n of coming to you. Yeſterday I ſent a ſer- 
tus * arms, to demand ſome, who, by my order, 
= ccuſed of hioh-treaſon. Inſtead of obedience, I 
ne a mellipe. I mult here declare to you, thar, 
year no king that ever was in England could be more 
careful of your privileges than I ſhall be, yet in caſes of 
reaſon no perſon has privilege. Therefore, am I come 
to tell you, that I muſt have theſe men whereſoever I 
an find them. Well, ſince I fee all the birds are flown, 
do expect that you will {end them to me as ſoon as 
they return. But I aſſure you, on the word of a king, 
[ never did intend any force, but ſhall proceed againſt 
them in a fair and legal way : for I never meant any 
other. And now, ſince I ſce cannot do what I came 
for, I think this is no unfit occaſion to repeat what ! 
have laid formerly, that whatever I have done in favour 
and to the good of my ſubjects, I do intend to maintain 
. When the king was looking around for the accuſed 
members, he aſked the ſpeaker, who ſtood below, 
whether any of theſe perions were in the houſe ? The 
ſpeaker, fallin on his Knee, prudently replied, © I have, 
dir, neither eyes to tee, nor tongue to ſpeak in this 
place, but as the houſe 1s pleaſed to direct me, whole 
ſervant Jam. And I humbly aſk pardon, that I cannot 
give any other anſwer to what your majeſty is pleaſed 
to demand of me. The commons were in the utmoſt 
disorder; and, when the king was departing, ſome 
members cried aloud, fo as he might hear them, “ Pri- 
vil-oe! privilege !” And uo houſe immediately ad- 
journed till next day. That evening, the accuſed mem- 
bers removed into the city, which was their fortreſs. 
The citizens yyere the whole night in arms. Some 
people, who were appointed for that purpoſe, or perhaps 
aftuated by their own terrors,. ran from gate to gate, 
crying out, that the cavaliers were coming to burn the 
city, and that the king himſelf was at their head. Next 
morning Charles ſent to the mayor, and ordered him to 
call a ommon- council immediately. About ten o'clock, 
he humſelf, attended only by three or four lords, went 
to Guildhall, He told the common-council, that he 
was ſorry to hear of the apprehenſions entertained of 
him; that he was come to them without any guard, in 
order to ſhew how much he relied on their affections ; 
and that he had accuſed certain men of high-treaſon, 
aanſt whom he would proceed in a legal way, and 
therefore preſumed that.they would not meet with pro- 
con in the city. He departed the hall without re- 
Qing the applauſe which ve expected. In paſſing 
trough the ſtrects, he heard the cry,“ Privilege of 
parliament ! privilege of parliament !”” reſounding from 
al quarters. One of the populace drew nigh to his 
coach, and called out, © To your tents! O Iſracl!“ 
* words empluyed by the mutinous Iſraelites, when 
re) abandoned R choboam, their raſh and ill- counſelled 
ereign. 
* or houſe of commons met, they affected the 
- g * = ; and adjourning themſelves for lome 
3 ond 4 Committee to lit in Merchant-Taylor's 
tat the 3 , It was faid, in almoſt every ſpeech, 
"ig mr 5 and their adherents had inſtigated the 
* e and this aſſertion failed not of 
1 = Houle again met; and after confirming 
poſed to their committee, inſtantly adjourned, as if 
ofthe. 2 moſt imminent perils from the violence 
ine, W. ies. This practice they continued for ſome 
ien the people, by theſe affected panics, were 
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muell was pretended to be intercepted, and was com- 
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ait. me committee, who pretended to lay great ſtreſs 
8 de Catholic there congratulates another on the ac- 
te members ; and repreſents that incident as a 
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wrought up to a ſufficient degree of rage and terror, it 
was thought proper, that the accuſed members ſhould, 
with a triumphant and military proceſſion, take their 
ſeats in the houſe. "The river was covered with boats, 
and other veſſels, laden with ſmall pieces of ordnance, 
and prepared for fight. Skippon, whom the parha- 
ment had appointed, by their own authority, major- 
general of the city-militia, conducted the members, at 
the head of this tumultuary army, to Weſtminſter-Hall. 
And when the populace, by land and by water, paſſed 
Whitehall, they ſtill aſked with inſulting ſhouts, * W hat 
has become of the king and his cavaliers ? And whither 
are they fled?” The kmg, apprehenſive of danger 
from the enraged multitude, had retired to Hampton- 
Court, deſerted by all the world, and overwhelmed 
with grief, ſhame, and remorſe, for the fatal meaſures 
into which he had been hurried. The more to excite 
the people, whole diſpoſitions were already very ſedi- 
tious, the expedient of petitioning was renewed. A pe- 
tition from the county of Buckingham was preſented to 
the houſe by ſix thouſand ſubſcribers, who promiſed to 
live and die in defence of the privilege of parliament. 
The city of London, the county of Eſſex, that of Hert- 
ford, Surrey, and Berks, imitated the example. A 
petition from the apprentices was graciouſly received. 
Nay, one was encouraged from the porters ; whoſe 
number amounted, as they ſaid, to fifteen thouſand. 
The addreſs of that great body contained the ſame arti- 
cles with all the others; the privileges of parliament, 
the danger of religion, the rebellion of Ireland, and the 
decay of trade. The porters farther deſired, that juſtice 
might be done upon offenders, as the atrociouſneſs of 
their crimes had deſerved. And they added, © That if 
ſuch remedies were any longer ſuſpended, they ſhould 


good the ſaying, That neceſſity has no law.” Another 
petition was preſented by ſeveral poor people, or beg- 
gars, in the name of many thouſands more; in which 
the petitioners propoſed, as a remedy for the public 
miſeries, That thoſe noble worthies of the houſe of 
peers, who concur with the happy votes, of the com- 
mons, may ſeparate themleives from the reſt, and fit 
and vote as one entire body.” The commons gave 
thanks for this petition. The very women were ſeized 
with the ſame rage, A brewer's wite, followed by 
many thouſands of her ſex, brought a petition to the 
houſe : in which the petitioners expreſſed their terror of 
the papiſts and prelaces, and their dread of like maſſa- 
Cres, rapes, and outrages, with thoſe which had been 
committed upon their ſex in Ireland. They had been 
neceſſitated, they ſaid, to imitate the example of the 
women of Tekoah : and they claimed equal right with 
the men, of declaring, by petition, their ſenſe of the 
public cauſe ; becauſe Chriſt had purchaſed them at as 
dear a rate, and in the free enjoyment of Chriſt conſiſts 
equally the happineſs of both ſexes. Pym came to the 
door of the houſe; and having told the female zealots, 
that their petition was thankfully accepted, and was 
preſented in a ſeaſonable time, he begged that their 
prayers for the ſucceſs of the commons might follow 
their petition. In the mean time, not only all petitions, 
which favoured the church or monarchy, from whatever 
hand they came, were dilcouraged ; but the petitioners 
were ſent for, impriſoned, and proſecuted as delinquents : 
and this unequal conduct was openly avowed and juſ- 
tified. 

By the flight, or terror, or deſpondency of the king's 
party, an undiſputed majority remained every where to 
their opponents; and the bills ſent up by the commons, 
which had hitherto ſtopped with the peers, now paſſed, 
and were preſented for the royal aſſent. Theſe were, 
the pre ſſing bill with its preamble, and the bill againſt 
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branch of the fame pious contrivance, which had excited the 
Iciſh inſurrection, and by which the protane heretics would 
ſoon be exterminated in England, 
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the votes of the biſhops in parliament. The king's au- 
thority was at that time reduced to the loweſt ebb. 
The queen too, being {ecretly threatened with an im- 
pezchment, and finding no relource in her hutband's 


rotection, was preparing to retire into Holland. The 
rage of the people was, on account of her religion, as 
well as her ſpirit and activity, univerſally levelled againſt 
her. Uſage, the moſt contuinclious, ſhe had lutaerto 
borne with ſilent indignation, Ihe commons, in their 
fury againſt prieſts, had ſeized her very conteſior ; nor 
would they releate him upon her repeated applications. 
Even a viſit of the prince to his mother had been openly 
complained of, and remonitrances againſt it had been 
preſented to her. Apprehenſive of attacks ſtill more 
violent, ſhe was deſirous of facilitating her eſcape; and 
ſhe prevailed with the king to pals theſe bills, in hopes 
of appealing for a time the rage of the multitude. The 

moment the commons were iniormed of theſe laſt acqui- 

fitions, they affronted the queen, by opening ſome in- 

tercepted letters written to her by lord Digby : they 

carried up an impeachment againſt Herbert, attorney- 

general, for obeying his maſter's commands in acculing 

their members. And they proſecuted with freth vigour 

their plan of the militia, on which they reſted all future 

hopes of an uncontrolled authority. A large magazine 

of arms being placed in the town of Hull, they diſ- 

patched thither Sir John Hotham, a gentleman of con- 

ſiderable fortune in the neighbourhood, and of an ancient 
family; and they gave him the authority of governor. 

They ſent orders to Goring, governor of Portſmouth, 

to obey no commands but ſuch as he ſhould receive 

from the parliament. Not content with having obliged 

the king ta diſplace Lunsford, whom he had appointed 

governor of the Tower, they never ceaſed ſoliciting 
him, till he had alſo diſplaced Sir John Biron, a man of 
unexceptionable character, and had beſtowed that com- 

mand on Sir John Conyers, in whom alone, they ſaid, 

they could repoſe confidence. After making a fruitleſs 
attempt, in which the peers refuſed their concurrence, 
to give public warning, that the people ſhould put them- 
{clves in a poſture of defence againſt the enterprize of 
papiſts and other ill- affected perſons, they now reſolved, 
by a bold and deciſive ſtroke, to ſeize at once the whole 
power of the ſword, and to conter it entirely on their 
own creatures and adherents. 

A bill was now introduced and paſſed the two houles, 
which reſtored to lieutenants and deputies the fame 
powers of which the votes of the commons had bereaved 
them ; but at the ſame time the names of all the heute- 
nants were inſerted in the bill; and they conſiſted en- 
tirely of men in whom the parliament could confide. 
And for their conduct, they were accountable, by the, 
expreſs terms of the bill, not to the king, but to the 
parhament *, g 

With this bill the king began to put a ſtop to his 
conceſſions; and that not by a refuſal, but a delay. 
When he was requeſted to give the royal aſſent, he was 
at Dover, attending the queen and the princeſs of 
Orange, in their embarkation. . He rephed, that he 
had not now leiſure to conſider a matter of fo great im- 
portance, and muſt therefore reſpite his anſwer till his 
return. The parliament inſtantly diſpatched another 
meſſage to him, with ſolicitations ſtill more importunate. 
They expreſſed their great grief on account of his ma- 
jeſty's anſwer to their juſt and neceſſary petition. They 
repreſented, that any delay, during dangers and diſtrac- 
tions ſo great and preſſing, was not leſs unſatisfactory 


— — — _———_ — l * _- - _ — — — — — — 


* The following is part of the preamble to this bill: 
« Whereas there has been of late a moſt dangerous and deſpe- 
rate deſign upon the houſe of commons, which we have juſt 
cauſe to believe an eſtect of the bloody counſels of papiſts and 
other ill-· affected perfons, who have already raiſed a rebellion in 
the kingdom of Ireland. And whereas, by reaſon of many 
diſcoveries, we cannot but fear they will proceed, not only to 
ſtir up the like rebellions and inſurrections in this kingdom of 
England; but allo to back them with forces from abroad, &c.“ 
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and deſtructive than an abſolute denial. 
8 ir was their duty to lee put in execution 3 meaſ 5 rhe 
o neceſſary for public ſafety. And they affirmed oy 
the people, in many counties, had applied to Phe, Un 
that purpoſe, and, in ſome places, were, of ha 1 
and by their own authority, providing againſt ths. hu 
gent dangers with which they were threatened 3 
after this inſolence, the king durſt not venture U . 
flat denial. Beſides excepting to the preamble = . 
threw ſuch diſhonour upon him, and proteſting de dd 
nocence of his intentions when he entered the ous. 
commons; he only deſired that the military Far ork mi 
it it were detective, thould firſt be conferred upon 2 
he 


crown; and he promited to beſtow commiſſions bur in! 
ſuch as ſhould be revokable at pleaſure, on the * pr 
perſons whom the parliament had named in the hl th 
But the intentions of the commons were wide of this th 
purpoſe, and their panics could be cured by one der of 
alone, They replied, that unleſs the king ſpeedily all 


comphed wich their demands, they ſhould be conſtrained. 


to diſpoſe of the militia by the authority of both hoy. * 
and were reſolved to do it accordingly. While they la 
thus menaced the king with their power, they invited vi 


him to fix his refidence at London, where they kney nz 
he would be entirely at mercy. © I am fo much 
amazed at this meſſage,“ ſaid the king in his prompt 
reply, „that I know not what to anſwer. You ſoenk I 
of jcalouſies and fears! Lay your hands on your hearts, oy 
and aſk yourſelves, whether I may not likewiſe be di- 
turbed with fears and jcalouſies: and if fo, I affure yon 
that this meſſage has nothing leſſened them. As to the 
militia, I thought ſo much of it before I gave that an- 
{wer, and am ſo much aſſured that the anſwer is agree- 
able to what in juſtice or reaſon you can aſk, or I in 
honour grant, that I ſhall not alter it in any point. For 
my reſidence near you, I with it might be ſafe and ho- 
nourable, and that I had no cauſe to abſent myſelf from 
Whitehall: aſk yourſelves whether I have not. What 
would you have? Have I violated your laws? Have! 
denied to pals any bill for the caſe and ſecurity of my 
ſubjects? J do not aſk what you have done for me. 
Have any of my people been tranſported with fears and 
apprehenſions? I offer as free and general a pardon as 
yourſelves can deviſe. All this conſidered, there 154 
judgement of Heaven upon this nation if theſe diſtrac- 
tions continue, God ſo deal with me and mine, as all 
my thoughts and intentions are upright for the mainte- 
nance of the true proteſtant profeſſion, and for the ob- 
ſervance and preſervation of the laws ; and I hope God 
will bleſs and aſſiſt thoſe laws tor my preſervation.” 
No ſooner did the commons deſpair of obtaining the 
king's conſent to their bill, than they inſtantly voted, 
that thoſe who adviſed his majeſty's anſwers Were kde 
mies to the ſtate, and miſchievous projectors aganit the 
ſatery of the nation; and that ſuch of the ſubjects K 
have put themſelves in a poſture of defence againis e 
common danger, have done nothing but what 15 jufii- 
fiable, and approved by the houſe 7. 
Charles, reſolved to remove farther tro 
and accordiggly, taking the prince of Wales and &. 
duke of Vork along with him, he arrive, oy 0 10” 
nies, at York, which he determined for ſome bie 3 
make the place of his reſidence. Ihe diſcant parts i 
«he kingdom, being removed from that anne ret 
of new principles and opinions whicl, had tran duk 
the capital, ſtill retained a ſincere regard lag the on 
and monarchy ; and the king here found Marx. 9 4 
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5 s con- 
attended by a few livery ſervants, the intelligence 1 be ha 
veyed to London; and it was immediately yrs of his | 
appeared in a hoſtile manner, to the terror ane © & * 15 a 
majeſty's ſubjects, and had levied war aint ue. okt ; 
kingdom. Petitions from all quarters loudly Gemma! Td the 
parliament to put the nation in a potture of defence; 


_ det an 
Id ſuch dread ot 


county of Strafford, in particular, expretl 248 
roi a 1 | wOrv man } 
inſurrection among the papiſts, that every Per 10 £0 bo 


Lord Digby having entered Kingſten in a coach and fix, 
N 
2 


| conſtrained to ſtand upon his guard, not cn 


church unarmed. Achment 


beyond what he had expected. From all 
England, the prime nobility and gentry, ei- 
ſonally, or by meſſages or letters, expreſſed 

ther 1 towards him; and exhorted him to ſave him- 

their 18 from that ignominious ſlavery with which 

1115 e threatened. The ſinall interval of time which 

© 9 85 Gnce the fatal accuſation of the members, had 

hat c Fcient to open the eyes of many, and to recover 

been . the aſtoniſhment with which at firſt they had 

(em ſized, Charles, finding himſelf ſupported by a 
able party in the Kingdom, began to ſpeak in a 
* tone, and to retort the accuſations of the com- 

_ with a vigour which he had not before exerted. 

Notwithſtanding their remonſtrances, menaces, and 
inſults, he ſtill perſiſted in refuſing their bill; and they 
ade to frame an ordinance, in which, by the au- 
thority of the twWo houſes, without the King's conſent, 
they named lieutenants for all the counties, and conferred 
on them the command of the whole military force, of 
{ll the guards, garriſons, and forts of the kingdom. 
He iſued proclamations againſt this manifeſt uſurpation; 
nd, as he profeſſed a reſolution ſtrictly to obſerve the 
hu himſelf, ſo was he determined, he ſaid, to oblige 
every other perſon to pay it a like obedience. The 
name of the king was ſo eſſential to all the laws, and fo 
familiar in all acts of executive authority, that the par- 
Jament was afraid, had they totally omitted it, that the 
*novation would be too ſenſible to the people. In all 
commands, therefore, which they conferred, they bound 
the perſons to obey the orders of his majeſty, ſignified 
by both houſes of parliament. And, inventing a diltinc- 
tion, hitherto unheard of, between the office and the 
perſon of the king, thoſe very forces which they em- 
ployed againſt him, they levied in his name, and by his 
authority, 

Each party was now willing to throw on its antagoniſt 
the odium of commencing a civil war; but both of 
tem prepared for an event which they deemed inevita- 
ble. To gain the people's favour and good opinion, 
was the chief point on both ſides. To determine his 
choice in the approaching conteſts, every man heark- 
ened with avidity to the reaſons propoſed by both par- 
ties, The war of the pen preceded that of the ſword, 
and daily ſharpened the humours of the contenders. So 
ſenlible was Charles of his ſuperiority in this particular, 
tnat he took care to diſperſe every-where the papers of 
the parliament together with his own, that the people 
might be more enabled, by compariſon, to form a judge- 
ment between them: but the parliament, with a baſeneſs 
peculiar only to themſelves while they diſtributed copies 
of their own, were anxious to ſuppreſs all the king's 
cmpolitons, Though theſe writings were of conſe- 


uchment 
yarters 0 


harleo, it was evident that they would not be deciſive, 
and that keener weapons muſt determine the contro- 
rerly, To the ordinance of the parliament concerning 
the muta, the king oppoſed his commiſſions of array. 
The counties obeyed the one or the other, according as 
they Koo effected. And in many counties, where the 
People were divided, mobbiſh combats and ſkirmiſhes 
enſued, The parliament, on this occaſion, went ſo far 
S UW vote, © That when the lords and commons in 
"Pw which is the ſupreme court of judicature, 
os * are what the law of the land is, to have this 
of; uy queſtioned, but contradicted, 1s a high breach 
ar privilege.” The magazine of Hull contained 

1 Toke 0 all the forces levied againſt the Scots; and 
* x otham, the governor, though he had ac- 
"a + We ee from the parliament, was not 
uch; * much diſaffected to the church and mo- 
0 arles, therefore, entertained hopes, that if 
Prelented himſelf at Hull before the commencement 
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Mounted to emands, contained in nineteen propoſitions, 

e * total abolition of monarchical authority. They 
3 * no man ſhould remain in the council, who was 

9 eto parliament; that no deed of the king's thould 
Xo. LY 


© LV lets it pailcd the council, and was atwſted un- 
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quence, and tended much to reconcile the nation to 
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of hoſtilities, Hotham, overawed by his preſence, would 
admit him with his retinue ; after which he might eaſily 
render himſelf maſter of the place. But the govetnot 
was on his guard. He ſhut the gates, and refuſed to 
teceive the king, whio deſired leave to enter with twenty 
perions only, Charles immediately ptoclaimed him a 
trairor, and complained to the parliament of his diſobe- 
dience. The parliament avowed and juſtified the action. 
The county of York levied a guatd for the king of fix 
hundred men. The two houſes, though they had levied 
a guard for themſelves, had attempted to ſeize all the 
military power, all the navy, and all the forts of the 
kingdom ; and had openly employed theit authority ut 
every Kind of warlike preparations: yet immediately 
voted, * That the king, ſeduced by wicked counſel, in- 
tended to make war againſt his parliament, who, in all 
their conſultations and actions, had propoſed no other 
end, but the care of his kingdom, and the performance 
of all duty and loyalty in his perſon ; that this attempt 
was a breach of the truſt repoſed in him by his people; 
contraty to his oath, and tending to a diſſolution of the 
government; and that whoever ſhould aſſiſt him in ſuch 
a war, were traitors by the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom.” The armies, which had been every-where 
railed on pretence of their ſervice in Ireland, were 
henceforth more openly enliſted by the parliament for 
their own purpoſes, and the command of them was 
given to the earl of Eſſex. In London no leſs than 
four thouſand men enliſted in one day. And the parha- 
ment voted a declaration, which they required every 
member to ſubſcribe, that they would live and die with 
their general, On the 10th of June they iſſued orders 
for bringing in loans of money and plate, in order to 
maintain forces which ſhould defend the king and both 
houſes of parliament: for this ſtyle they {till preſerved. 
Within ten days, vaſt quantities of plate were brought 
to their treaſurers. So well did this mode ſucceed, that 
even the women gave up all the plate and ornaments of 
their houſes, and even their ſilver thimbles and bodkins, 
in order to ſupport the good cauſe againſt the malig- 
nants, Meanwhile the ſplendour of the nobility, with 
which the king was environed, much eclipſed the ap- 
pearance at Weſtminſter. Lord-keeper Littleton, after 
ſending the great ſeal before him, had fled ro York. 
Above forty peers of the firſt rank attended the king; 
while the houſe of lords ſeldom conſiſted of more than 
ſixteen members. Near the moiety too of the lower 
houſe abſented themſelves from counſels which they 
deemed fo full of danger. The commons ſent up an 
umpeachment againſt nine peers, for deſerting their duty 
in parliament. Their own members alto, who ſhould 
return to them, they voted not to admit, till ſatisfied 
concerning the reaſon of their abſence. Charles made 
a declaration to the peers who attended him, that he 
expected from them no obedience to any commands 
which were not warranted by the laws of the land. The 
peers anſwered this declaration by a proteſt, in which 
they declared their reſolution to obey no commands bur 
ſuch as were warranted by that authority. By theſe de- 
liberate engagements, ſo worthy of an Engliſh prince 
and Engliſh nobility, they meant to confound the furi- 
ous and tumultuary reſolutions taken by the pathament. 
The queen, dilpoling of the crown-jewels in Holland, 
had been enabled to purchaſe a cargo of arms and am- 
munition. Part of theſe, after eſcaping many perils, 
arrived ſafely to the king. His preparations were not 
near fo forward as thote of the parliament. But the 
urgent neceſſity of his ſituation no longer admitted of 
delay. He now prepared himſelf for defence. That 
the king might detpair of all compoſition, the parlia- 
ment ſent him the conditions on which they were willing 
to come to an agreement“. As the king in honour 

could 
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der their hand; that all the officers of ſtate and principal 
judges ſhould be choſen with conſent of parliament, and enjoy 
their offices for life; that none of the royal family ſhould marry 
without conſent of parliament or council ; that the laws ſhould 


be executed againſt catholics 8 the votes of ene 
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could rot accept of the terms of the parliamentary ma- 
nifeſto, war on any terms was eſtecined, by him and all 
his couffſellors, preferable to ſo 1gnomintous a peace. 
Charles accordingly reſolved to tupport his authority 
by arms. © His towns,” he ſaid, © were taken from 
him, his ſhips, his arms, his money ; but there (till 
remained to him a good cauſe, and the hearts of his 
loyal ſubjects, which, with God's bleſſing, he doubted 
nor, would recover all the reſt.” Collecting therefore 
ſome forces, he advanced ſouthwards ; and at Notting- 
ham, on tlie 25th of Avgult, he erefted his royal | 
ſtandard, the open ſignal of dilcord and civil war 
throughout the kingdom, . | 
When two names, fo ſacred in the Enghſh conſti- 
tution as thoſe of Kine and ParrLiament, were placed 
in oppoſition; no wonder the people were divided in 
their choice, and were agnate:! with the moſt violent. 
animolidies and factions. The nobility, and more con- 
ſiderable gentry, dreading a total confuſion of rank from 
the fury of the popuſace, enliſted themſelves in defence 
of the monarch, from whom they received, and to 
Whom they communicated, their Jultre. The city of 
London, on the other hand, and moſt of the great cor- 
Porations, took part with the partament, and adopted 
with zeal thoſe democratical principles on which the 
pretenſions of that aſſembly were founded. The go- . 
veriiment of cities, which even under abfolvte mo- 
narchies is commonly republican, inclined them to this 
party ; made the new ſplendour and glory of the Dutch 
commonwealth, where liberty ſo happily ſupported in- 
duſtry, and the commercial part of the nation deſire to 
ſee a like form of government eſtabliſhed in England. 
The genius of the two religions, ſo cloſely at this time 
interwoven with politics, corre{ponded exactly to thee : 
diviſions. The preſbyterian religion was new, repub. * 
lican, and ſuited to the genius of the populace ; the 
other had an air of greater ſhew and ornament, was 
eſtabliſhed on ancient authority, and bore an affinity to 
the kingly and ariſtocratical parts of the conſtitution. 
The devotees of preſbytery betarne of courſe zealous 
partizans of the parliament : the friends of the epiſcopal 
church valued themſelves on defending the rights of 
monarchy. Some men allo there were of liberal edu- 
cation who, being either carelets or ignorant of thoſe 
diſputes bandied about by the clergy of both ſides, ' 
aſpited to nothing but an eaſy enjoyment of life, amidſt 
the jovial entertainments and ſocial intercourſe of their 
companions, All theſe flucked to the king's ſtandard, . 
where they breathed a freer air, and were exempted 
from that rigid preciſeneſs and melancholy auſterity, 
which ſeemed to reign among the parliamentary party. 
Never was a quarrel more unequal than ſeemed at firſt 
that between the contending parties: almoſt every ad- 
vantage lay againſt the royal cauſe. The king's reve- 
nue had been ſeized, from the beginning, by the par- 
liament, who iſſued out to him, from ume to time, 
ſmall ſums for his preſent ſubſiſtence, and as ſoon as he 
avicthdrew to Vork, they totally ſtopped all payments. 
London and all the fea-ports, except Newcaſtle, being 
in their hands, the cuſtoms yielded them a certain and 
conſiderable ſupply of money ; and all contributions, 
loans, and impolitions, were more eaſily raiſed from 
the cities which poſſeſſed the ready money, and where 
men lived under their inſpection, than they could be 
levied by the king in thoſe open countries, which after 
ſome time declared for him. The ſcamen naturally fol- 
lowed the diſpoſition of the ſea-ports to which they be- 
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ſhould be excluded; that the reformation of the liturgy and 
ehurch-government mould have place, according to advice of 
partiament ; that the ordinance, with regard ro'the militia, be 
*Jubmitted to; that the juſtice of parliament paſs upon all de- 


linquents; that a general pardon be granted, with ſuch excep- 
| tion, as ſhould be adviſed by parliament; that the torts and 
caſtles be diſpoſed of by conſent of parliament, and that no 
peer be made but with confent of both houſes. “ Should I. 


. grant thei demands,“ ſaid the king in reply, “ IL may be 
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longed: and the earl of Northumberlang, 
having embraced the, party of the parlia 
pointed, at their deſire, the earl of War 
levtenant, who at once eſtabliſhed his 
fleet, and kept the entire dominion of 
hands of that aſſembly. All the magazin 
ammunition were from the firſt ſeized by the par 
ment; and their fleet intercepted the greater m_ 
thoſe which were ſent by the queen from Hollank | I 
king was obliged, in order to arm his followers 8 
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bow! 
under promiſe 


lord Admira | 
ment, had 15. 
WICK to be his 
authority in the 
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es of arms and 


borrow the weapons of the train bands, 
of reſtoring them as ſoon as peace ſhould be ſertled i 
the kingdom. , 
The veneration for parliaments was at this time ex- 
treme throughout the nation. The cuſtom of reviline 
thoſe alſeinblies for corruption, as it had no | 5 
ſo was it unknown, during all former ages. 
inſtances of their encroaching ambition or ſelfh Claims 
had hitherts been obſerved. The King's adheregr 
were the Wicked and the Malignant: their adverſarie 
were the Codly and the Heede. What alone gave 
the king ſome compenſation for all the advantages po. 
{efled by his adverſaries, was the nature and quality of 
his adherents, More bravery and activity were hoped 
for, from the generous ſpirit of the nobtes and gentry 
than from the baſe diſpoſition of the multicude, And 
as the men of eſtates, at their on expence, levied and 
armed their tenants, beſides an attachment to their 
maſters, greater force and courage were to be expetta 
in theſe ruſtic troops, than in the vicious and enervated 
populace of cities. 

The neighbouring ſtates of Europe, being engaced 
in violent wars, little intereſted themſelves in theſe civil 
"commotions ; and this iſland enjoyed the ſingular ad. 
vantage (for ſuch it ſurely was) of fighting our its own 
quarrels without the interpoſition of foreigners. France, 
from policy, had fomented the firſt diſorders in Scot- 
land; had ſent over arms to the Iriſh rebels; and con- 
tinued to give, countenance to the Engliſh parkament: 
Spain, from bigotry, furniſhed the Iriſh with ſome ſup- 
plies of money and arms. The prince of Orange, 
cloſely allied to the crown, encouraged Engliſh officers, 
who ſerved in the Low-Countries, to enliſt in the king's 
army : the Scottiſh officers, who had been formed in 
Germany, and in the late commotions, chiefly took 
part with the parliament. 

Even after the king's ſtandard was erected, men could 
not be brought to apprehend the danger of a civil war; 
nor was it imagined that he would have the imprudence 
to enrage his implacable enemies, and render his 08" 
condition more deſperate, by oppoling a force whica 
was ſo much ſuperior. The low condition in which be 
appeared at Nottingham confirmed all theſe hopes 
His artillery, though tar from numerous, had been ct 
at York, for want of korles to tranſport it. Belivcs 
the trained bands of the county, raiſed by Sir zan 
Digby, the ſheriff, he had not gotten together above 
three hundred infantry. His cavalry, in which cot 
ſiſted his chief ſtrength, exceeded not eight hundred, 
and were very ill provided with arms: The ay a 
the parliament lay at Northampton, within 4 few days 
march of him; and conſiſted of above [ix thouſand mei 
well armed and well appointed. wo 

Sir Jacob Aſtley, whom the king had appoint? 
major-general of his intended army, told him, ri 
was his majelty's force, that he could not give 24 
ſurance but he might be taken out of his bed, k © 
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waited on bare-h hf I may have my hand kifles ; ho oe 
of Majeſty may be Taued to me; and the hang ; woe 
Jignified by both houſes, may ſtill be the ſtyle of 3 oy 
mands; 1 may have twords and maces carried nia age 
pleaſe myſelt with the fight of a crown and ler dock upon 
even thele twigs would not long flauriſh, when _ wt 
which they grew waz dead; but 45 to true and rea Ne gn ol 
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rebels ſhould make a briſk attempt to that purpoſe. 
« atrendants were full of well- grounded ap- 

Some of the lords having defired that a 
mellige might be ſent to the parliament, with overtures 
= meaty, Charles, who well knew that e e 
dien, in his preſent condition, meant nothing but a 
total ſubpwittion, naſtily broke up the council, Jelt this 
ropoſal ſuould be inſiſted on. But next day, the carl 
of Southampton, whom no one cond tutpect of bate or 
timid ſentiments, having offered the {ame advice in 
council, it was hearkened to with more coolneſs and 
deliberation. He urged, that though ſuch a ſtep would 
robably increaſe the infolence of the parliament, this 
was ſo far from being an obijection, that ſuc h diſpoſitions 
muſt nece arily curn to the advantage of tne royal cauſe: 
that if they refuſed to treat, Which was more probable, 
the very wund of peace was 0 popular, that nothing 
could more diſguſt the nation, than {auch haughty ſeve- 
rity: that if they adtnitted of a treaty, their propotal, 
conſidering their preſent ſituation, would be fo exorbi- 
fant, as to open the eyes of thelr molt partial adherents, 
and turn the gencral favour to the king's party: and 
that, at worlt, time might be gained by chis expedient, 
and a delay of the unminent danger with which rhe king 
was at pte ſent threatened, Charles, on aſſembling che 
council, had declared againit all advances towards an 
accommodarion ;- and had ſaid, that, having now no- 
thing left him but his honour, this laſt poſſeſſion he: was 
reſolved Readily to preſerve, and racher to periſh than 
yield any farther to the pretenſions of tus enemics. But, 
by the unanimous deſire of the counſellors, he was pre- 
vailed on to embrace Southampton's advice. That 
nobleman, therefore, with Sir John Colepeper and Sir 
William U vedale, was diſpatched ro London, with offers 
of a treatv. The manner in which they were received 
gave little hopes of ſucceſs. Southampton was not al- 
lowed by the peers to take his ſeat; but was ordered to 
deliver his meſſage to the uſher, and immediately to 

part the city: the commons ſhewed hue better dil- 
poſition towards Colepeper and U vedale. Both houſes 
replied, that they could admit ot no treaty wich the king, 
ill he took down his ſtandard, and- recalled his procla- 
mations, in which the parliament ſuppoſcd thermlclves 
to be declared traitors. The king, by a ſccond met- 
lige, denied · any ſuch intention againſt the. two houtes ; 
but offered to recal theſe proclamations, provided the 
parliament agreed to tecal-theirs,. in which his adherents 
were declared traitors. . They deſired him, in return, to 
dimils his forces, to reſide with his parliament, and to 
give up delinquents to their julkice ;- that is, abandon 
himſcit and his friends to the mercy of his enemies. The 
king believed chat the people were made ſufficiently ſen- 
lie of the parliament's iniolence and averiion to Peace: 
tie parliament intended, by this vigour in their reſo- 
lutions, to lupport the vigour of their military opera- 
lions, | = 
| The courage of the parliament was encreaſed, beſides 
ar great ſuperiority of force, by two recent events, 
which had happeacd in their favour, : Goring was go- 
vernor of Portſtnouth, the beſt fortified town in the 
ngdom, and, by its ſituation, of great importance. 


_ took underhand his meaſures with the court, and 
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cen ſufficiently ſupphed with money, and long before 
ew his danger, fo ſmall was his foreſight, that he had 
t tue place entirely deſtitute of proviſions, and in a 
days he Was obliged to ſurtender to the parliamen- 
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ſelf entirely to literary occupations and amuſements. In; 
proportion as the king declined in popularity, Hertford's 
character flouriſhed with. the people; and When this 
: parliament aſſembled, no. nobleman poſſeſſed more ge- 
neral favour and authority. By his. ſagacity he ſoon; 
perceived, the intentions of the commons; and devoting , 
- limielf to the ſupport of the king's falling authority, he? 
was prevatled with to be governor to the young prince, 
and reſide at court, to which, in the eyes of all men, he 
gave, by his preſence, a' new luſtre and authority. So. 
. igh was his character for nnidneG and humanity; that: 
he ſtill preſerved, by means of theſe popular virwes, the 
public favour; and every one was ſenſible of the true 
motive of bis charge. Notwithſtanding his habits of- 


| caſe and ſtudy, he now exerted himſelt ia raiſing an 


army for the. king; and being named general of the; 
, Weltern'countes, where his intereſt chiefly lay, he be- 
gan to aſſemble forces in Somerſerhhire.: By we aſhſt- 
ance of lord Seymour, lord Panlet, John Digby, ſon 
of the earl of Briſtol; Sir Francis Hawley, and others, 
he had drawn together ſome appearance of nn artwy s, 
when the pula ment, apprehenſive of the danger, lent, 
the earl of Bedford wii a conliderable farce. againſt- 
him. On his approach, Hertford was obliged to retire) 
into Sherborne Caſtle ; and, finding that place untena- 
ble, he himi-If paſſed over into Wales, leaving Sir 
Ralph Hopten, Sir John Berkeley, Digby; and other 
officers, with their horſe, conſiſting of about a hundred: 
and twenty, to march ww Cornwall, in hopes of finding, 
chat count', hetter prepared for their reception; 
All the diſperſed bodies of the parliamentary army 
were now ordered to march to Northampton; and the 
carl of Eſſex. who had joined them, fhund the whole 
amount to fifteen thouſand men. The king, though his 
camp had been gradually reinforced from all quarters, 
| was ſenſible that he had no army. which could cope with 
ſo: formidable a force; and he though: it prudent, by 
flow marches, to retire to Derby, and thence to Sbrewi- 
| bury, in order to countenance the levies which his friends 
ert making in thoſe parts. At Wellington, a day's 
| march from Shrewſbury, he made a rendezvous of all 
his forces, and cauſed his military orders to be read at 
the head of every regiment. Though the concurrence 
of the church increaſed the king's adherents, it may ſaſcly 
be affirmed, that. the high monarciucal doctrines, ſo 
much inculcated by the clergy, had never dont him any 
real ſtryice. While the king's army lay at Shrewſbury, 
and he was employing. himſelf in collecting money, 
which he received, though in no great quantities, by 
voluntary contributions, and by the plate of the univer- 
lities, which was ſent him, the news arrived ot an action, 
the firſt which had happened in theſe wars, and where 
he was ſucceſsful. UE | 
On the appearance of commotions in England, the 
princes Rupert: and Maurice, ſons of the unfortunate 
palatine, had offered their ſervice to the king; and the 
former, at that time, commanded a body of horſe, which 
had been ſent to Worceſter, in order to watch the mo- 
tions of Eflex, who was marching towards that city, 
No . ſooner had the prince arrived, than he faw ſome 
cavalry. of the enemy approaching the gates. Without 
delay, he briſkly attacked them, as they were defiling 
from a lane, and forming themſclves. Colonel Sandys, 
who led them, and who fought with valour, being mor- 
rally wounded, fell from his horſe. The whole party 
was routed, and was purſued above a mile. The prince, 
hearing of Eflex's- approach, returned to the main body. 
This rencountre mightily raiſed the reputation of the 
royaliſts, and acquired to prince Rupert the character 
of promptitude and courage. The king on muſtering 
his army, found it amount to ten thouſand men. The 
carl of Lindeſey, now lord Willoughby, who in his 


youth had fought experience of military ſervice in the 
Low-Countrics, was general: prince Rupert com- 
manded the horſe: Sir Jacob Aſtley, the foot; Sir 


om winch, in a great meaſure, he withdrew ; J Arthur. Aſton, the dragoons : Sir John Heydon, the 
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artillery. 


and living in an independent manner, be addicted hitn- 
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artillery. Lord Bernand Stuart was at the head of a 
troop of guards“. With this army the king left 
Shrewſbury on the 12th of October, reſolving to give 
battle as ſoon as poſſible to the army of the parhament, 
which, he heard, was continually augmenting by ſup- 
plies from London. In order to bring on an action, he 
directed his march towards the capital, which, he knew, 
the enemy would not abandon to him Eſſex had now 
received his inſtructions: the import of them was, to 
preſent a moſt humble petition to the king, and to 
reſcue him and the royal family from thoſe deſperate 
malignants, who had ſeized their perſons, Two days 
after the departure of the royaliſts from Shrewſbury, he 
left Worceſter. Though it be commonly eaſy in civil 
wars to get intelligence, the armies were within fix miles 
of each other, before either of the generals was ac- 
quainted with the approach of his enemy f. 

The royal army lay near Banbury : that of the par- 
liament at Keinton, in the county of Warwick. Prince 
Rupert ſent intelligence of the enemy's approach on the 
23d of the ſame month. Though the day was far ad- 
vanced, the king reſolved upon the attack: Eſſex drew 
up his men to receive him. Sir Faithful Forteſcue, 
who had levied a troop from the Iriſh wars, had been 
obliged to ſerve in the parliamentary army, and was 
now poſted on the left wing, commanded by Ramfay, 
a Scotchman. No ſooner did the king's army approach, 
than Forteſcue ordering his troops to diſcharge their 
piſtols in the ground, put himſelf under the command 
of prince Rupert. Partly from this incident, and partly 
from the furious ſhock made upon them by the prince ; 
that whole wing of cavalry immediately fled, and were 
purſued for two miles. The right wing of the parha- 
ment's army had no better ſuccels. Chaſed from their 
ground by Wilmot and Sir Arthur Aſton, they alſo 
took to flight. The king's body of relerve, com- 
manded by Sir John Biron, judging like raw ſoldiers, 
that all was over, and impatient to have ſome ſhare in 
the action, heedleſsly followed the chaſe, which their 
left wing had precipitately led them. Sir William Bal- 
four, who commanded Eſſex's reſerve, perceived the 
advantage : he wheeled about upon the king's infantry, 
now quite unfurniſhed of horſe ; and he made great 
havoc among them. Lindetey, the general, was mor- 
tally wounded, and taken priſoner. His ſon, endea- 
vouring his reſcue, fell like wiſc into the enemy's hands. 
Sir Edmund Verney, who carried the king's ſtandard, 
was killed, and the ftandard taken ; but it was after- 
wards recovered. In this ſituation, prince Rupert, on 
his return, found affairs. Every thing bore the appear- 
ance of a defeat, inſtead of a victory, with which he had 
haſtily flattered himſelf. Some adviſed the king to 
leave the field: but that prince rejected ſuch puſillani- 
mous counſel. The two armies faced each other for 
{ome time, and neither of them retained courage ſuffi- 
cient for a new attack. All night they lay under arms; 
and next morning found themſelves in ſight of each 
other. General, as well as ſoldier, on both ſides, ſeemed 
averſe to renew the battle. Eſſex firſt drew off and re- 
tired to Warwick. The king returned to his former 
quarters. Five thouſand men are ſaid to have been 
— dead on the field of battle; and the loſs of the two 


armies, as far as we can judge by the oppoſite accounts, 


were nearly equal. Such was tlie event of this firſt bat- 
tle, fought at Keinton, or Edge-Hill. 

Some of Eſſex's horſe who had been driven off the 
field in the beginning of the action, flying to a great diſ- 
tance, carried news of a total defeat, and ſtruck a 
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* The eſtates and revenue of this ſingle troop, according 
to lord Clarendon's computation, were at leaſt equal to thoſe 
of all the members who, at the commencement of the war, voted 
in both houſes. Their ſervants, under the command of Sir 
William Killigrew, made another troop, and always marched 
with their maſters, 

+ Shrewſbury and Worceſter, the places from which they 
ſet out, are not above twenty miles diſtant; yet had the two 


d 


ſide. The parliament, finding that there was no lite. 


mighty terror into the city and parliament. 
continued liis march, and took poſſeſſion of O 
only town in his dominions which was altoge 
devotion. 

After the royal army was recruited and refreſhed, a 
the weather ſtill continued favourable, it was again: ; 
in motion. A party of horſe approached to Read. | 
of which Martin was appointed governor by the 15 f | 
ment. Both governor and garriſon were ſeized wich a 
panic, and fled with precipitation to London, The 
king now advanced with his whole army to Readiro 
The parliament, who, inſtead of their fond expect. 
tions, that Charles would never be able to colle 4 £ 
army, had now the proſpect of civil war, bloody, and 
of uncertain event; were farther alarmed at the nex 
approach of the royal army, while their own forces k 
at a diltance, They voted an addreſs for a treaty. The 
king's nearer approach to Colebroke quickened their 
advances for peace. Northumberland and Pembroke 
with three commoners, preſented the addreſ; of doch 
houſes; in which they beſought his majeſty to appoiac 
ſome convenient place where he might reſide, till com. 
mittees could attend him with propoſals. The king 
named Windſor, and deſired that their garriſon mig 
be removed, and his own troops admitted into that 
caſtle. Meanwhile Eſſex, advancing by haſty marches, 
had arrived at London. But neither the preſence of his 
ariny, nor the precarious hopes of a treaty, retarded 
the King's approaches. Charles attacked, at Brentford, 
two regiments quartered there, on the goth of Novem- 
ber, and after a ſharp action beat them from that village, 
and took about five hundred priſoners. The city now, 
anxious for its own ſafety, marched its trained bands in 
excellent order, and joined the army under Effex t, 
After both armies had faced each other for ſome time, 
Charles drew off and retired to Reading, thence to 
Oxford. 

While the principal armies on both ſides were kept 
in action by the winter ſeaſon, the king and parliament 
were employed in real preparations for war, and in ſeem- 
ing advances towards peace. By means of contribution 
or aſſeſſinents, levied by the horſe, Charles maintained 
his cavalry: by loans and voluntary preſents, ſent him 
from all parts of the kingdom, he ſupported his infantry: 
but the ſupplies were ſtill very unequal to the neceſſities 
under which he laboured. The parliament had much 
greater reſources for money; and had by coniequence, 
every military preparation in much greater order and 
abundance &. The king and parliament ſent recipto- 
cally their demands; and a treaty commenced, but 
without any ceflation of | hoſtilities, as had at firſt been 
propoſed. The earl of Northumberiand, and tour 
members of the lower houſe, came to Oxford as com- 1 
miſſioners in the beginning of 1643. In this treaty tac Io 
king perperually inſiſted on the re-eſtabliſament oi tar 
crown in its legal powers, and on the reſtoration of is 
conſtitutional prerogatiye : the parliament ſtill require 
new conceſſions, and a farther abridgement of regal an. ˖ 
thority, as a more effectual remedy to their cars 2nd "Ip 
jealouſies. Finding the king ſupported by more forces, | 
and a greater party than they had ever looked for, they 
ſeemingly abated ſomewhat of thoſe extravagant cone 
tions which they had formerly claimed ; but their de- 
mands were ſtill too high for an equal treaty. The an 
ferences went no farther than the firſt demand on ede 
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lihood of coming to any agreement, ſuddenly re 
their commiſſioners. 
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armies marched ten days in this mutual ignorance. —— 
t The parliamentary army now amounted to above 1 king 
four thouſand men, and was much ſuperior to that of © ng i 
$ Beſides an impoſition levied in London, _— 
the five and-twentieth part of every one's ſubſtanc%, 19 
bliſhed on that city a weekly aſieſſinent of ten thouiamd =". 
and another of twenty-three thouſand, five 


hugdred and eig“ 


| teen, on the reſt of the kingdom. A milita: 
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enterprize, which they had concerted early 
was immediately undertaken, Reading, 

, carriſon of the king's which lay neareſt to London, 
"* bgeemed a place of conſiderable ſtrength. The 
"P "rx fat down before this place with an army of 
mu "1nd men on the 15th of April; and car- 
Og gege by regular approaches. Sir Arthur 
1 * ooyernor, being wounded, colonel F ielding 
ne to the command. In a little time the town 

and to be no longer in a condition of defence; and 
bench the king approached, with an intention of oblig- 
. to raiſe the ſiege, the diſpoſition of the par- 
WS army was fo {trong, as rendered the deſign 
n abe. Fielding, therefore, was contented to 
NT toun, on the 27th of the fame month, on con- 


both 
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rn that he ſhould bring off all the garriſon with the 
cone Of war, and deliver up deſerters “. 
in the north lord Fairfax commanded for the parlia- 
ment, the carl of Newcaltle for the king. The atter 
obleman began theſe aſſociations, which were after- 
wards ſo much practiſed in other parts of the kingdom. 
je united in a league for the King the counties of 
Northumberland, C umberland, Weltmoreland, and the 
wſhopric of Durham, and engaged, ſome time after, 
eber counties in the fame aſſociation. Finding that 
Farfax, alliſted by Hotham and the garriſon of Hull, 
ws making progreſs in the ſouthern parts of Yorkſhire, 
e advanced with a body of four thouſand men, and took 
poſſeſſion of York. At Tadcaſter, he attacked the 
torces of the parliament, and diſlodged them : but his 
victory was not deciſive. In other rencounters he ob- 
mined fore inconſiderable advantages. But the chief 
benefit which reſulted from his enterprizes was the eſta- 
bliſhing of the king's authority in all the northern pro- 
vinces. In another part of the kingdom, lord Broke 
ms killed by a ſhot, while he was taking poſſeſſion of 
Litchfield for the parliament. After a ſhort combat, 
near Stafford. between the earl of Northampton and 
Sir John Gell, the former, who commanded the king's 
forces, was killed while he fought with great valour ; 
and his forces, diſcouraged by his death, though they 
had obtained the advantage in the action, retreated into 
the town of Stafford. 
Sir William Waller began now to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
among the generals of the parhament. After taking 
Wincheſter and Chicheſter, he advanced towards Glou- 
cter, which was in a manner blockaded by lord Her- 
bert, who had levied conſiderable forces in Wales for 
the royal party. While he attacked the Welch on one 
lie, a fally from Glouceſter made impreſſion on the 
diner, Herbert was defeated ; five hundred of his men 
killed on the {pot ; a thouſand taken priſoners; and he 
bimlelf eſcaped with ſome difficulty to Oxford. Here- 
or, eſteemed a ſtrong town, defended by a conſider- 
abe garriſon, was ſurrendered to Waller, from the cow- 
ace of colonel Price, the governor. Tewkeſbury 
vderwent the ſame fate. Worceſter 1 fuſed him ad- 
mance; and Watter, without placing any garriſons in 
"new conqueſts, retired to Glouceſter, and he thence 
Jones the army under the earl of Eſſex. But the moſt 
memorable actions of valour, during this winter ſeaſon, 
"ere performed in the weſt, When Sir Ralph Hopton, 
vnn his imall troop, retired into Cornwall before the 
@! of Bedford, that nobleman, deſpiſing ſo inconſider- 
= force, abandoned the purſuit, and committed the 
ws eas the royal party to the ſheriffs of the 
807 ut tne affections of Cornwall were much in- 
neck to the hing's ſervice. While Sir Richard Buller, 
obey a e Carew lay at Launceſton, and em- 
Wee wa ves im executing the parliament's ordi- 
bed . n a meeting of the county was aſſem- 
miſo. Cat nd after Hopton produced his com- 
ws aprec ; che carl of Hertford, the king's general, it 
to CXECUC the Jaws, and to expel theſe in- 
. 
4 . | 
hs \a't article was thought ſo ignominious and fo pre- 
„ ens s intereit, that the governor was tried by a 
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vaders of the county. The train- bands were accordingly 
levied, Launceſton taken, and all Cornwall reduced to 
peace and to obedience under the king. The Corniſh 
royaſts not bring able to ſend their train-bands out of 
the county, bethonght themſelves of levying a force, 
which might be more ſerviceable. Sir Bevil Granville, 
the moſt beloved man of that country, Sir Ralph Hop- 
ton, Sir Nicholas Slanning, Arundel, and Trevanmony 
undertook, at their own charges, to raiſe an army for 
the king; and their great intereſt in Cornwall ſoon ena- 
bled them to effect their purpoſe. The parliament, 
alarmed at this appearance of the royaliſts, gave a com- 
miſſion to Ruthven, a Scotchman, governor of Ply- 
mouth, to march with all che forces of Dorſet, Somer- 
ſer, and Devon, and male an entire conqueſt of Corn- 
wall. The carl of Stamford followed him at ſome diſ- 
tance, with a conſiderable ſupply, Ruthven, having 
entered Cornwall, by bridges thrown over the Tamar, 
haſtened to an action; leſt Stamford ſhould join him, 
and obtain the honour of that victory which he looked 
for with aſſurance. The royaliſts, in ikke manner, were 
impatient to bring the affair to a deciſion before Ruth- 
ven's army ſhould receive ſo conſiderable a remforce- 
ment. The. battle was fought on Bradoc Down; and 
the king's forces, though inferior in number, gave a 
total defeat to their enemies. Ruthven, with a {ew diſ- 
ordered troops fled to Saltaſn; and when that town was 


taken, he eſcaped, with ſome dĩiculty, and aimoſt 
alone, into Plymouth. Stamford retired, and Giſtri- 


buted his forces into Plymouth and Exeter, 

Stamford having aſſembled a ſtrong body of near ſeven 
thouſand men, was ſupplicd wich money, provitions, 
and ammunition, advanced upon the royalilts, who were 
not half his number, and were oppreſſed by every kind 
of neceſſity. Stamford being encamped at the top cf a 
high hill near Stratton, they attacked him in four divi- 
ſions, at five in the morning of the 16th of May, hav- 
ing lain all night under arms. One diviſion was com- 


| manded by lord Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton, another 


by Sir Bevil Granville and Sir John Berkeley, a third 
by Slanning and Trevannion, a fourth by Baſſet and 
Godolphin. In this manner the action began; the king's 
forces preſſing with vigour thoſe four ways up the hill, 
and their enemies obſtinately defending themſclves. 
The fight continued with doubtful jucceſs, nll word was 
brought to the chief officers of the Corniſh, that their 
ammunition was ſpent to leſs than four barrels of pow - 
der. This defect, which they concealed from the ſol- 
diers, they reſolved to ſupply by their valour. They 
: greed to advance without firing till they ſhould reach 
the top of the hill, and could be on equal ground with 
the enemy. The courage of the officers was to well 
ſeconded by the ſoldiers, that the royaliſts began on all 
ſides to gain ground. Mayor-general Chidiey, who 
commanded the parliamentary army, (for Stamford kept 
them at a diſtance,) failed not in his duty; and when he 
ſaw his men recoil, he himfelt advanced with a good 
ſtand of pikes, and piercing into the thickeſt of the ene- 
my, was at laſt overpowered by numbers, and taken 
prifoner. His army, upon this diſaſter, gave ground 
apace; inſomuch that the four parties of the royaliſts, 
growing nearer and nearer as they aſcended, at length 
met together upon the plain at the top; where they 
embraced with great joy, and fignalized their victory 
with loud ſhouts and mutual congratulations. After this 
ſucceſs, rhe attention both of king and parhament was 
turned towards the welt, as to a very important ſcene of 
action. The king ſent thicher the marquis of Hereford 
and prince Maurice with a reinforcement of cavalry ; 
who, having joined the Corniſh army, ſoon over-ran 
the county of Devon; and advancing into that of So- 
merſet, began to reduce it to obedience. On the other 
hand, the parliament, having ſupplied Sir William 
Waller, in whom they much truſted, with a complete 


— 
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council of war, and condemned to loſe his life, for conſentin 
to it. This ſentence was afterwards remitted by the king. 
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army, diſpatched him weſtwards, in order to check the 
progrels of the royaliſts. After ſome ſkirmiſhes, the 
two armies met at Lanſdown, near Bath, and fought a 
pitched battle, on the 15th of July, with great loſs on 
both ſides, but without any decifive event. The gallant 
Granville was there killed ; and Hopton, by the blow- 
ing up of tome powder, was dangerouſly hurt. The 
royauſts next attempted to march eaſtwards, and to join 
their forces to the king's at Oxford : but Waller hung 
on their rear, and infeſted their march till they reached 
the Devizes. Reinforced by additional troops, which 
flocked to him from all quarters; he ſo much ſurpaſſed 
the royaliſts in number, that they durſt no longer conti- 
nue their march, or expoſe themſelves to the hazard of 
an action. It was reſolved, that Hertford and prince 
Maurice, ſhould proceed with the cavalry ; and having 

rocured a reinforcement from the king, ſhould haften 
back to the relief of their friends. Waller was fo con- 
fident of taking this body of infantry now abandoned by 
the horſe, that he wrote to the parliament, that their 
work was done, and that by the next poſt he would 
inform them of the number and quality of the priſoners. 
But the king, even before Hertford's arrival, hearing of 
the great difficulties to which his weltern army was re- 
duced, had prepared a conſiderable body of cavalry, 
which he immediately diſpatched to their ſuccour under 
the command of lord Wilmot. Waller drew up on 
Roundway-Down, about two miles from the Devizes ; 
and advancing with his cavalry to fight Wilmot, and 
prevent his conjunction with the Corniſh infantry, was 


received with equal valour by the royaliſts. After a 
ſharp action he was totally routed, and flying with a few 


horſe, eſcaped to Briſtol. Wilmot, ſeizing the enc- 
mies' cannon, and having joined his friends, whom he 
came to relieve, attacked Waller's infantry with redou- 
bled courage, drove them off the field, and routed and 
diſperſed the whole army. This action was fought on 
the 13th of July. This important victory following ſo 
quick after many other ſucceſſes, ſtruck great diſmay 
into the parliament, and gave an alarm to their princi- 
pal army commanded by Eſſex. 

Colonel Urrey, a Scotchman, who ſerved in the par- 
liamentary army, having received fore diſguſt, came to 
Oxford, and offered his ſervices to the king. In order 
to prove the ſincerity of his converſion, he informed 
prince Rupert of the looſe diſpoſition of the enemies' 
quarters, and exhorted him to form ſome attempt upon 
them. The prince fell ſuddenly upon the diſperſed bo- 
dies of Eſſex's army, routed two regiments of cavalry 
and one of infantry, and carried his ravages within two 
miles of the general's quarters. The alarm being giverf 
every one mounted on horſcback, in order to purſue 
the prince, to recover the priſoners, and to repair the 
diſgrace which the army had ſuſtaincd. Among the 
reſt, Hamden, who had a regiment of infantry that lay 
at a diſtance, joined the horſe as a volunteer, and over- 
taking the royaliſts on Chalgrave Field, entered into 
the thickeſt of the battle. By the bravery and activity 
of Rupert, the king's troops were brought off, and a 
great booty, together with two hundred priſoners, was 
conveyed to Oxford. But what moſt pleaſed the roy- 
aliſts was, the expectation that ſome diſaſter had hap- 
pened to Hamden, their capital and much dreaded ene- 
my. One of the priſoners taken in the action ſaid, that 
he was confident Mr. Hamden was hurt; for he ſaw 
him ride off the field, before the action was finiſhed ; 
his head hanging down, and his hands leaning upon his 
horſe's neck. Next day, the news arrived, that he was 
ſhot on the ſhoulder with a brace of bullets, and the hone 
broken. Some days after, he dicd, in exquiſite pain, of 
his wound; nor could his whole party, had thei army 
met with- a total overthrow, have been thrown into 
greater conſternation *, F.ſtex diſcouraged by this event, 
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The king himſelf fo highly valued him, that, either from 
his generoſity or policy, he intended to have ſent him his own 
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the ſucceſs, upon the whole, ſo conſiderable 4s migluih 


diſmayed by the total rout of Waller, was f 
formed, that the queen, who landed in 4 6 
had arrived at Oxford, and had brought GT 
a reinforcement of three thouſand foot, and fees jo 
dred horſe. Diſlodging from Thame and Avieth. 
he thought proper to retreat near to London. d 
ſhewed to his friends his broken and diſheartened 6 » 
which a few months before he had led into the fel rt 
flouriſhing a condition. The King, freed from 10 why 
my, ſent his army weſtward under prince Rupen ; = 
by their conjunction with the Cornith troops Ar 
able force, for number, as well as reputation and val 
Was compoled. That an enterprize correſpondent i 
men's expectations. might be undertaken, the veins 
relolved to Jay ſiege to Briſtol, the ſecond town fe, 
riches and greatneſs in the kingdom. Nathaniel Fiennes 
ſon of lord Say, he himſelf, as well as his abe, 
great parliamentary leader, was governor, and Pal 
manded a garriſon of two thouſand five hundred © 5 
and two regiments, one of horle, another of dragon. 
The fortifications not being complete or regular, it ws, 
reſolved by prince Rupert to ſtorm the city; and rex 
morning, with little other proviſions ſuitable to ſuch 
work, beſides the courage of the troops, the aſſault he. 
gan. The Corniſh, in three diviſions, attacked the 
welt fide, with a relolution which nothing could control: 
but though the middle diviſion had already mounted the 
wall, fo great was the diſadvantage of the ground. ard 
ſo brave the defence of the garriſon, that in the end the 
aſſailants were repulſed with a conſiderable loſs both of 
officers and ſoldiers. On the prince's fide, the aflwlt 
was conducted with equal courage, and almoſt with 
equal Joſs, but with better ſucceſs. One party, led by 
lord Grandiſon, was indeed beaten off, and che com. 
mander himſelf mortally wounded : another conduGed 
by colonel Bellaſis, met with a like fate: but Wathing- 
ton, with a leſs party, finding a place in the curtain 
weakerthan the reſt, broke in, and quickly made room 
for the horſe to follow. By this irruption, however, 
nothing but the ſuburbs was yet gained: the entrance 
into the town was ſtill more difficult: and by the lob 
already ſuſtained, as well as by the proſpect of farther 
danger, every one was extremely diſcouraged: when, 
to the great joy of the army, the city beat a parler. 
The garriſon was allowed to march out with their arms 
and baggage, leaving their cannon, ammunition, and 
colours, on the 25th of July. For this inſtance of con- 
ardice, Fiennes was afterwards tried by a court-marta, 
and condemned to loſe his head; but the ſentence was 
remitted by the general r. | 
The loſs ſuſtained by the royaliſts, in the aſſault 0: 
Briſtol, was conſiderable. ive hundred excellent fol- 
diers periſhed. Among thoſe of condition were Grat- 
diſon, Slanning, 'Trevannion, and Moyle : Beualis, 
Aſhley, and Sir John Owen, were wounded!: yet wis 
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raiſed the courage of the one party, and depreticd that 
of the other. The king, to ſhew that he was not l. 
toxicated with good fortune, nor aſpired to 2 rotal vie 
tory over the parliament, publiſhed a martelto; 
which he renewed the proteſtation, formerly taken, Wt 
great ſolemnity, at the head of his army, anc expreſſed 
his firm intention of making peace upon the re-clla 
bliſhment of the conſtitution. Having joined the camp 
at Briſtol, and ſent prince Maurice with a decachmeit 
into Devonſhire, he deliberated how to empivy the ye 
maining forces in an enterprize of moment. wo 
propoſed to march directly to London, others propotes 
an attack upon Glouceſter, Which lying within rent) 
miles, preſented an caſier, yet a very wren © 
queſt. It was the only remaining garriten poſſelen ! 
the parliament in thole parts. on 


The governor 0: 
old! * Exrriihe, who, beiole 
ceſter was one Malley, a foldier of fortunes who, be 
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ſurgeon to aſliſt at his cure. 


he 
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\oed with the parliament, had offered his ſervice 
„„, and as he was free from the fumes of en- 
g; 0 


he enge 
0 the king 


by which moſt of the officers on that ſide were 
m eied NE would lend an ear, it was preſumed, to 
e "M accommodation. But Mailey was relo- 
e preſerre an entire fidelity to his maſlers; and 
Nun 10 enthuſiaſt himſelt, he well knew how to em- 
dor to advantage that enthuſiaſtic ſpirit ſo prevalent in 
F. .nd garriſon. The ſummons to ſurrender, on 
78 1-74 of Aveuſt, allowed two hours for an antwer : 
. fore that time expired, there appeared betore the 
king tuo citizens, with lean, pale, ſharp, and diſmal 
viſages: faces, 10 ſtrange and uncouth, according to 
ord Clarendon 3 figures, ſo habited and accoutreqd, x 
once moved the molt ſevere countenance to mirth, 
and ne moſt cheerful heart to lacinels : it leemed 1mpol- 
ble, that ſuch meſſengers could bring leſs than a de- 
cance, The men, without any circumitance ot duty 
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or good manners, in a pert, ſhrill, undiſtmayed accent, 
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ach that they brought an aniwer from the godly city of 


Glouceſter ; and extremely ready were they, according 
9 the hiſtorian, to give inſolent and ſeqitious replies to 
any queſtion 3 as 1 their bulineſs were cmieſly, by pro- 
voking the king, to MAKE him violate his own late con- 
duct“. After the king's meſſage was anſwered, the 
fece was reſolutely undertaken by the army, and as re- 
folucely ſuſtained by the citizens and garriſon. When 
imellgence of the ſiege of Glouceſter arrived at Lon- 
don, the conſternation among the inhabitants was as 
oreat as if the enemy Were already at their gates. Mat- 
lev, reſolute to make a vigorous defence, and having 
under his command a city and garriſon ambitious of the 
crown of martyrdom, had hitherto maintained the ſiege 
with courage and abilities, and had much retarded the 
advances of the king's army. By continual fallies, he 
infeſted them in their trenches, and gained ſudden ad- 
vantages over them: by diſputing every inch of ground, 
he repreſſed the vigour and alacrity of their courage, 
elated by former ſucceſſes. His garriſon, however, 
was reduced to the laſt extremity ; and he failed not, 
from time to time, to inform the parliament, that, un- 
|: ſpeedily relieved, he ſhould be neceſſitated, from 
tie extreme want of proviſions and ammunition, to open 
his gates to the enemy. 

The parliament, in order to repair their broken con- 
dition, and put themſelves in a poſture of defence, now 
zerted to the utmoſt their power and authority. They 
voted, that an army ſhould be levied under Sir William 
Waller, whom, notwithſtanding his misfortunes, they 
Waved with extraordinary careſſes. Having aſſociated 
n their cauſe the counties of Hertford, Eſſex, Cam- 
ondge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, 
ey gave the earl of Mancheſter a commiſſion to be 
Eeneral oi the aſſociation, and appointed an army to be 
wied under his command. But, above all, they were 
nent that Filex's army, on which their whole fortune 
"prnged, hould be put in a condition of marching 
ganſt the king. And they engaged the city to ſend 
vir regiments of its militia to the relief of Glouceſter. 
A ſhops, meanwhile, were ordered to be ſhut; and 
e man expected, with the utmolt anxiety, the event 
"Mat important enterprize. Eſſex, carrying with him 
5 well appointed army of fourteen thouſand men, took 
ne r0ad of Bedford and Leiceſter ; and, though inferior 
A cavalry, yet, by the mere force of conduct and diſci- 
pune, he i over thoſe open champaign countries, 

ended himſelf from the enemy's horſe, who ad- 
2 0 meet him, and who infeſted him during his 
de march. As he approached to Glouceiter, the 
„eas obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and open the way 
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bin, ver trom the City was in theſe words: « We, the 
Tiſon of G1 mag iſtr ates, officers, and ſoldiers, within the gar- 
this Be og, unto his majeſty's gracious meſſage return 
Our oaths ” anlwer ; that we do keep this City, according to 
is and allegiance, to and for the ule of his majeſty, and 
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houſcs, againſt the forces levied by the king. 
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riſon were extreme. One barrel of powder was their 
whole ſtock of ammunition remaining; and their other 
proviſions were in the ſame proportion. Eſſex had 
brought with him military ſtores ; and the neighbouring 
country abundantly lupphed him with victurls of every 
kind. The inhabitants had carefully concealed all pro- 
viſions from the king's army, and, pretending to be 
quite exhauſted, had referved their ſtores for that cauſe 
which they ſo much favoured, The chief difficulty ſtill 
remained. Eſſex dreaded a battle with the king's army, 
on account ot its great ſuperiority in cavalry ; and he re- 
ſolvec to return, if poſſible, without running that hazard. 
He lay five days at Tewkeſbury, which was his firſt 
ſtage after leaving Glouceſter ; and he feigned, by ſome 
preparations, to point towards Worcefter. By a forced 
march during the night, he reached Cirenceſter, and 
obtained the double advantage of paſſing unmoleſted an 
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open country, and of turpriling a convoy of provifions 
which lay in that town. Without delay, he proceeded 
towards London ; but when he reached Newbury, he 
was ſurprized to find that the king by haſty marches, 
had arrived before him, and was already poſſeſſed of the 
place. An action was now tnavoidable ; and Eſſex 
prepared for it with preſence of mind, and not without 
military conduct. On both hides, the battle was fonght 
with delperate valour and a ſteady bravery, Fſlex's 
horle were ſeveral times broken by the king's, but his 
infantry maintained themſelves in rm array ; and, be- 
ſides giving a continual fire, they preſented an inviacible 
rampart of pikes againſt the furious ſhock of prince 
Rupert, and theſe gallant troops of gentry, of which 
the royal cavalry was chiefly compoſed. The militia o 
London eſpecially, though utterly unacquainted with 
action, though drawn but a few davs before from their 
ordinary occupations, equalled on this occaſion, what 
could be expected from the moit veteran forces. While 
the armies were engaged with the ucmoſt ardour, night 
put an end to the action, and left the victory undecided. 
Next morning Eſſex proceeded on his march; and 
though his rear was once put in ſome diſorder by an in- 
curſion of the king's horſe, he reached London in ſafety, 
and received applauſe for his conduct and fucceſ in the 
whole enterprize. The king followed him on his march; 
and having taken poſſeſſion of Reading, after the earl left 
it, he there eſtabliſhed a garriſon ; and ſtraightened, by 
that means, London, and the quarters of the enemy. 
The lois ſuſtained on both ſides in the battle of New- 
bury and the advanced ſeaſon, obliged the armies to 
retire into winter quarters. 

In the mean time a plan was concerted by Waller, 
who was joined by Tomkins and Chaloner, againſt the 
illicit practices of the parliament: but being diſcovered 
by the treachery ot a ſervant of Tomkins, they were all 
three apprehended, and tried by a court-martial. They 
were all three condemned, and the two latter executed 
on gibbets erected before their own doors. A covenant 
as a teſt, was taken, on the 6th of June, by the lords 
and commons, and impoſed on their army, and on ail 
who lived within their quarters. Beſides refoiving to 
amend and reform their lives, the covenanters there vow, 
that they will never lay down their arms ſo long as a 
papiſt, now in open war againſt the parhament, ſhall, 
by force of arms, be protected from juſtice ; they ex- 
preſs their abhorrence of the late conſpiracy ; and they 
promiſe to aſſiſt to the utmoſt the forces raiſed by both 
Waller, 
as ſoon as impriſoned, ſenſible of the great danger into 
which he had fallen, was ſo ſelzed with the dread of 
death, that all his former ſpirit deſerted him; and he 
conſeſſed whatever he knew, without ſparing his moſt 
intimate friends, without regard to the confidence re- 


of his royal poſterity; and do accordingly conceive ourſelves 
wholly bound to obey the commands of his majeſty kgnified by 
both houſes of parliament : and are reſolyed, by God's help, to 
keep this city accordingly,” 
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lord Fairfax, partly repenting of their e 
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rs in him, without diſtinguiſhing between the nieg- 
gence of familiar converſation and the ſchemes of a 
regular conſpiracy. With the moſt profound diſſimu- 
lation, he counterfeited ſuch remorſe of conſcience, that 
his execution was firſt. put off, out of mere chriſtian 
compaſſion, till he might recover the uſe of his under- 
ſtanding. He invited viſits from the ruling clergy of 
all ſects; and while he expreſſed his own penitence, he 
received their devout exhortations with humility and 
reverence, as conveying clearer conviction and informa- 
dion than in his life he had ever before attained. Pre- 
ſents too, of which, as well as of flattery, theſe holy 
men were not inſenſible, were diſtributed among them; 
as a ſmall retribution for their prayers and ghoſtly coun- 
ſel. And by all theſe artifices, more than from any 
regard to the beauty of his genius, of which, during that 
time of furious cant and faction, ſmall account would be 
made, he prevailed ſo far as to have his life ſpared, and 
a fine of ten thouſand pounds accepted in lieu of it. 

In the north, during this ſummer, the great intereſt 
and popularity of the earl, now created marquis of New- 
caſtle, had raiſed a conſiderable force for the king, and 
great hopes of ſucceſs were entertained from that quar- 
ter. There appeared, however, in oppolition to him, 
two men, on whom the event of the war finally de- 
pended, and who began about this time to be remarked 
for their valour and military conduct. Theſe were Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, ſon of the lord of that name, and 
Oliver Cromwell. 
advantage at Wakefield, May 21, over a detachment 
of royalilts, and took general Goring priſoner : the latter 
obtained a victory at Gainſborow, July 31, over a party 


commanded by the gallant Cavendiſh, who periſhed in 


the action. But both theſe defeats of the loyaliſts were 
more then ſufficiently compenſated by the total rout of 
lord Fairfax, at Atherton moor, June 30, and the diſ- 
perſion of his army. After this victory, Newcatle, with 


an army of 15,000 men, fat down before Hull. Ho- 


tham was no longer governor of this place. That gen- 
tleman and his ſon, partly from a jealouſy entertained of 
engagement 
againſt the king, had entered into a correſpondence 
with Newcaſtle, and had expreſſed an intention of de- 
livering Hull into his hands. But their conſpiracy being 
detected, they were arreſted and ſent priſoners to Lon- 
don; where, without any regard to their former ſer- 
vices, they tell, both of them, victims to the ſeverity of 
the parliament. 

Newcalitle, having carried on the attack of Hull for 
ſome time, was beat off by a ſally of the garriſon, on 
the 12th of October, and ſuffered ſo much, that he 
thought proper to raiſe the ſiege. About the ſame 
time, Mancheſter, who advanced from the eaſtern aſ- 
ſociated counties, having joined Cromwell and young 
Fairfax, obtained a conſiderfible victory over the royal- 
iſts at Horn Caſtle. 

While the military enterpriſes were carried on with 
vigour in England, and the event became every day 
more doubtful, both parties caſt their eye towards the 
neighbouring kingdoms, and fought aſſiſtance for the 
finithing of that enterpriſe, in which their own forces 
experienced ſuch furious oppoſition. The parliament 
had recourle to Scotland ; the king to Ireland. 

The Engliſh parliament, now fallen into great dif- 
treſs, by the progreſs of the royal arms, gladly ſent to 
Edinburgh commiſſioners, with ample powers to treat 
of a nearer union and confederacy with the Scottiſh na- 
tion. The perſons employed were the carl of Rutland, 
Sir William Armyne, Sir Henry Vane the younger, 
Thomas Hatcher, and Henry Darley, attended by 
Marſhal and Nye, two clergymen of ſignal authority. 
In this negociation, the man chiefly truſted was Vane, 
who, in eloquence, addreſs, capacity, as well as in art 
and diſſimulation, was not ſurpaſſed by any one, even 
during that age, ſo famous for active talents. By his 
3 was framed at Edinburgh, that SoLEMN 

EAGUE AND COVENANT, Which effaced all former 
proteſtations and vows taken in both kingdoms ; and 
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The former gained a conſiderable | 
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long maintained its credit and authority, 
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nant, the {ubſcribed, bei: des eng aging * rs ys 
fend each other againſt all opponents, bound the Fa 
0 endeavour, without reſp ect of | er the Pat 
tion of popery and prelacy, ſuperſtition, . eſs cl p 
and profaneneſs; to maintain the rights 41 TOSS 9a, 


of parliaments, together with the king' $ auch b, * has. 
to diſcover and bring to Juſtice all inc -endia ries and Arg 
lignants. The Scots, now highly cla ited, thou 3 
levying forces to aſſiſt their neighbours, By — 0 
a hundred thouſand pounds, which they receive Pry 
England, they ſoon completed their levies: 
added, to their other forc es, the tro: ps whi 
recalled from Ireland, they were ready, about the « 

of the year, to enter E ngland, under the command « 8 
their old general, the c arl of 1 even, with an arm 
above twenty thouſand men. 

Charles, foreſceing this tempeſt which was eathering 
upon him, endeavoured to ſecure him nſelf by every tx. 
pedient; and he caſt his eye towards Ircland, in how. 
that this kingdom, from which his cauſe had already 
received ſo much prejudice, might at le ngth contribute 
ſomewhat towards his protection and {ecurity, | "ne 
obtained ſome footing among the Iriſh, the king ga. 
orders to Ormond and the Juſtic es to conclude, i a 
year, a ceſſation of arms with the Cot coal of Kilkenny, 
by whom the Iriſh were governed, and to leave both 
ſides in poſſeſſion of the preient advantages. The par- 
lament, whoſe buſineſs it was to find fault with cvery 
meaſure adopted by the oppolite party, and who would 
not loſe fo fair an opportunity of reproaching the kin 
with his favour to the Iriſh papiſts, exclaimed loudly 
againſt this ceſſation. Among other reaſens, they in- 
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juſtly dread, for tolerating antichriſtian idolatry, on pre- 


tence of civil diſcontents and political agreements. Re- 
ligion, though every day employed as an engine of 
their own ambitious purpoſes, was ſuppoſed too  facred 
to be yielded up to the temporal intereſts or ſaſety of 
kingdoms. Atter the ceſſation, there was little necel- 
ſity, as well as no means, of ſubſiſting the army in Ire- 
land, The king ordered Ormond, who was entirely 
devoted to him, to lend over conſiderable bodies of it 
to England. Moſt of them continued in his ſervice: 
but a ſmall part having imbibed in Ireland a ſtrong ani- 
moſity againſt the catholics, and hearing the king's party 
univerſally reproached with popery, ſoon after delerted 
to the parliament. Some Iriſh catholics came over witi 
thele worn. and joined the royal army, where they 
continued the ſame cruelties and diſorders to whic n thcy 
had been accuſtomed. The parliament vote: q, that no 
quarter, in any action, ſhould be given them: but priace 
Rupert, by making lome repriſals, loon r preſſed chis 
inhumanity. 

During the courſe of the war the king had hither), 
obtained many advantages over the pariament, ; and 144 
railed himſelf from that low condition into Winch he Hag 
at lirſt fallen, to be nearly upon an equa en WIL 
his adverſaries. Vork ſhire, and all the n —_ aun: 
ties, were reduced by the marquis of N ̃νν, © 
excepting IIull, the parliament was maſter ot n9 
riſon in theſe quarters. In the weſt, Piymoun a 
having been in vain beſieged by prince Maurice, K ; 
liſted the king's authorityg end had it not been bor U | 
diſappointment | in the enteFpriſe of Gloucciter, tie 10)* 
garrilons had reached, without Interruption, voy 
end of the kingdom to the other, and h. id occupied 
greater extent of ground than thole of the P Jari e 

The king, that he might make prepari tions, dure 
the winter, for the enſuing campaign, umm: oned £9 
Oxford all the members of cither houte, Who acer 
to his intereſts; and endeavoured to avail hin ue Kite ye 
name of parliament, ſo paſſionately ch. iltied Pore 
Engliſh nation. They met at Oxſord in Jamarys 2:20 
The houſe of peers was pretty full; and PENNE: 1 1 25 
bility employed in different parts ol the king 3 
eontained twice as many members as com moniy vor 
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at Weſtminſter, The houle of commons conlilte about 
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„e hundred and forty; which amounted not to 
about one che other houſe of commons. 
ab ve _ gut had government hitherto Jain upor 
| r the very name of exciſe was unikne n 
and, among other evils ariſing from the 

e wars, Was the introduction of that 1mpo!. 
den - und. The parliament at Weſtminſter having, 
ino . cis on beer, wine, and other commoditics; 
yore N 0 (lord imitated the exainple, and conſerred 
1 on the king. And, in order to enabic him 
ihn 2945 a" -ecruit his army, they granted him che ſum 
ed thoutanu poands, to be levied by Way 
fa loan upon the ſubjcct. The king Circulated Pri- 
viic ſcals, counterhgncd by the JPEAKELS Of bort Noules, 
COL EPR the loan ol Particular ſums from 1uciy pPErions 
8 Neither party had as yet 
ove the pedantry of reproaching their antagoniits 
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„ e within his quarters. 
dae 
le Tine, it mult be allowed, frequently ſolicited] a 
| an end mihi be put to the troubles of Eng 
nd tac he night abate the univerlal veneration 
hament, he iſſucd a declaration, 
tumults by which humic 
ud his pactizans in both houſes had been driven from 
Load n; »nd thence LICE, that the alleinbly at * ClT- 
winter was no langer a free parhament, aud, ti its 
therry wore ceſiored, was entitled to no authority. As 
acle to all treaty, 
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this declaration Was an Gbit y, Jorue con- 
, « « M1 2 66 1 . f * 4 3 

MY Ance lechied tegunnc, MM order to elude It. A let- 


r gs Wiikten, in te foregoing ſpring, to the carl of 


Fx, and ſubſcribed by the prince, the duke of Vork, 
and terty-three noblemen. I ney there exhort him to 
be an initrument of reſtoring peace, and to promote that 
happy end with thoie by whom he was employed. 
Eifex replied, that as Vie paper tient him neitter con- 
tainzd any addrels to the houtrs of parliament, nor any 
cknowledgement of their authority, he could not com- 
municate it to them. Like propoials had been reiterated 
by the king, during the enſuing campaign, and ſtill 
met with a like anſwer from Eilex. In order to make 
a new trial for a treaty, the king this ſpring, tent an- 
other letter, directed to the lords and commons Gi par- 
lament aſſembled at Weſtminlter: but as he allo men- 
uoned, in the letter, the lords and commons of partia- 
ment aſſembled at Oxford, and declared that his cope 
and intention was to make proviſion that ail the mem- 
ders of both houſes might ſecurely meet in a full and 
free aſſembly, the parliament, . perceiving the concluſion 
plied, retuſed all treaty upon ſuch terms. And the 
king who knew what ſmall hopes there were of accom- 
modation, would not abandon the pretenſions which he 
bad aſſumed ; nor acknowledge the two houtes, more 
cprefly, for a free parliament. 

This winter the famous Pym died; a man as much 
bated by one party, as he was reſpected by the other. 
x London, he was conſidered as the victim to national 
wen, who had abridged his life by inceſſant labours 
r the intereſts of his country: at Oxford he was be- 
ev ed to have been {truck with an uncommon dijeaſe, 
a to have been conſumed with vermin ; as 2 mark of 
vine vengeance, for his multiplied crimes and trœaſons. 
He had been ſo little ſtudious of improving his private 
\urure in thoſe civil wars, of which he had been one 
Oh eng chat the parliament thought themicives 
=_ 12 gratitude, to pay the debts which he had 
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3 2 return to the military operations, which, 
0 : Sr vinter, were carried on with vigour in ſeve- 
1 —_— anding the ſeverity of the ſcaſon. 
Une, in No * * trom Ire land were landed at Moſ— 
wa 9 Vales; and being put under the com- 
kla Fr Iron, they beſieged and took the caſtles 

aden, Becſton, Acton, and Deddington- Houle. 
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No place in Cheſhire or the neighbourhood now ad- 
hered to the parliament, except Nantwich : and to this 
town Biron laid fiege during the depth of winter. Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, alarmed ar ſo conſiderable a progreſs 
of the royaliſts, aſſembled an army of four rhoutand 
men in Yorkſhire, and having joined Sir William 
Erereton, was approaching to the camp of che enemy. 
Biron and his ſoldiers, elated with ſucceſſes obtained in 
ireland, had entertained the moſt profound contempt 
tor the parliamentary forces; a diſpoſition which, if con- 
ned to the army, may be regarded as a good pre age 
of victory; bur if it extends to the general, is the moſt 
probable forerunner of a defeat. Fairfax ſuddenly at- 
tacked the camp of the royaliſts on the 25th of January. 
Ihe ſwelling of the river by a thaw divided one part of 
the army from the other, That part expoſed to Fair- 
fax, being beaten from their poſt, retired into the 
church of Acton, and were all taken priſoners: the 
Other retreated with precipitation. And thus was diſſi- 
pated, or rendered uſeleſs, that body of forces which 
hd been drawn from Ireland; and the parliamentary 
party revived 1n thoſe north-wett counties of England. 
The invalion from Scotland, which happened about 
the middle of the fame month, was attended with conſe- 
quences ot much greater importance. The Scots, hav- 
ing Hummogcd in vain the town of Newcaſtie, which 
was fortiied by the vigilance of Sir Thomas Glenham, 
paſſed the Tyne; and taced the marquis of Newcaſtle, 
who lay at Durham with an army of fourteen thouſand 
men. After ſome military operations, in which that 
nobleman reduced the enemy to ditficulties for forage 
and proviſions, he received intelligence of a great diſ- 
aiter which had beiallen his forces in Yorkſhire. Colo- 
nel Beilaſhs, whom he had leſt with a conſiderable body 
of troops, was totally routed at Selby by Sir Thomas 
Fairiax, on the 11th of April, who had returned from 
Cheſhire with his victorious forces. Afraid of being 
incloſed between two armics, Newcaſtle retreated ; and 
Leven having joined lord Fairfax, they fat down before 
York, to which the army of the royaliſts had retired. 
But as the parliamentary and Scottiſn forces were not 
numerous enough to inveſt ſo large a town, divided by 
a river, they contented themicives with incommoding it 
by a looſe blockade; and affairs remained, tor ſome 
time, in ſuſpenſe between theſe oppoſite armies. During 
this winter and ſpring, other parts of the kingdom had 
allo been inieſted with war. Hopctoun, having aſſem- 
bled an army of fourteen thouſand men, endeavoured to 
break into Suſſex, Kent, and the ſouthern aſſociation, 
which ſecmed well diſpoſed to receive him. Waller fell 
upon him at Cherington, and gave him a defeat of 
conſiderable importance, on the 29th of March, In 
another quarter, ſiege being laid to Newark, by the 
parliamentary iorces, prince Rupert prepared himſeli 
tor relieving a town of ſuch conſequence, which alone 
preſerved the Communication open between the king's 
ſouthern and northern quarters. With a ſmall force, 
but that animated by his active courage, he broke 
through the enemy, relieved the town, and totally diſ- 
ſipated that army of the parliament on the 211t of 
March. But though fortune ſeemed to have divided 
her favours between the parties, the king found him{:If 
in the main, a conſiderable loter by this winter cam- 
paign ; and he prognoiticated a {t1]] worle event from 
the enſuing ſummer. The preparations of the parha- 
ment were great, and much exceeded the flender re- 
ſources of which he was poſſeſſed. In the eaſtern aſſo- 
ciation, they levied fourteen thouſand men, under the 
earl of Mancheſter, ſeconded by Cromwell. An army 
of ten thouſand men, under Eſſex, another of nearly the 
ſame force under Waller, was aſſembled in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. "The former was deſtined to op- 
pole the king : the latter was appointed to march into 
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the ſupport of the public cauſe. It is eaſily imagined, that, 
provided the money were paid, they. troubled themſelves but 
little about the execution of their ordinance. 
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the weſt, where prince Maurice, with a ſmall army! ton. Moor, o on the ad of July, This action wa: ot. 


which went continually to decay, was ſpending his time; 
in vain beſore Lyme, an inconſiderable town upon the 3 
ſea coaſt. The utmoſt efforts of the king could not | 
raiſe above ten thouſand men at Oxford; and on their | 
ſword chiefly, during the campaign, were theſe to de- 4. 
pend for ſubſiſtence. The queen, terrifiec with the 
dangers which every way environed her, and afraid of 
being encloſed in Oxford, in the middie of the king- 
dom, fled to Exeter, where the hoped to be delivered 
unmoleſted of the child with which ſhe was now preg- 
nant, and whence ſhe had the means of an ealy eſcape 
into France, if preſſed by the forces ot the enemy. She 
knew the implacable hatred which the pa rliament, on 
account of her religion and her credit with the king, had 
all along borne her. Laſt ſummer the commons had 
ſent up to the peers an ren of high - treaſon 
againſt her; becauſe in his utmoſt diſtreſſe: 5, ſhe had 
alliſted her huſhand with arms and ammunition, which 
ſhe had bought in Holland. | 
From the commencement of theſe diſſentions, the 
parliament, it is remarkable, had, in all things, aſſumed 
an extreme aſcendant over their ſovereign, and had dii- 
played a violence, and arrogated an authority, which, 
on his ſide, would not have been compatible either with 
his temper, or his ſituation. While he ſpoke perpetu- 
ally of pardoning all rebels; they taiced ot nothing but 
the puniſhment of delinquents and malignants: while he 
oitered a toleration and indulgence to tender conſciences; 
they threatened the utter extirpation of prelacy: to his 
profeſſions of lenity, they oppoſcd declarations of ri- 
gour ; and the more the ancient tenor of the laws incul- 
cated a reſpectful ſubordination to the crown, the more 
careful were they, by their lofty pretenſions, to cove 
that defect under which they laboured. Their great 4 
vantages in the north ſeemed to fecond their ambition, 
and finally to promiſe them ſucceſs in their unwarrantable 
enterprizes. Mancheſter, having taken Lincoln, had 
united his army to that of Leven and Fairfax ; and 
York was now cloſelv beſieged by their combined forces. 
That town, though vigorouſly defended by Newcaſtle, 
was reduced to extremity ; and the parliamentary gene- 
rals, after enduring great loſſes and fatigues, flattered 
themſelves, that all their labours would at Jaſt be crowned 
by this important conqueſt, On a ſudden they were 
alarmed by the approach of prince Rupert. This gal- 
lant commander, having vigorouſly exerted himſelf in 
Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, had collected a conſiderable 
army; and, joining Sir Charles Lucas, who commanded 
Newcaſtle's horſe, haſtened to the relief of York, with 
an army of twenty thouſand men. The Scottiſh and 
parliamentary generals raiſed the ſiege, and, drawing 
up on Marſton-Moor, purpoſed to give battle to the 
royaliſts. Prince Rupert approached the town by an- 
other quarter, and, interpoling the river Ouſe between 
him and the enemy, lately joined his forces to thole of 
Newcaſtle. The marquis endeavoured to perſuade him 
that, having ſo ſucceſsfully affected his purpole, he 
ought to be content with the preſent advantages, and 
leave the enemy, now much diminiſhed by their loſſes, 
and diſcouraged by their ill ſucceſs, to diſſolve by thoſe 
mutual difientions which had begun to take place among 
them. The prince, whote martial diſpoſition was not 
ſufficiently tempered with prudence, nor foltened by 
complaiſance, pretending poſitive orders from the king, 
without deigning to conſult with Newcaſtle, immedi: nely 
iſſucd orders for battle, and led out an army at Mar- 
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* That nobleman, the ornament of the court and of his or- 
der, had been engaged, contrary to the natural bent of his dil- 
polition, into theſe military operations, merely by a high ſenſe 
of honour, and a perſonal regard to his maſter, The dangers 
of war were difregarded by his valour; but its fatigues were 
opprethve to his natural indolence. Munificent and gencrous 
in his expence ; polite and clegant in his taſte, courteous and 
humane in his behaviour z he brourhta great ac ceſhon of friends 
and cf credit to the party which he embraced. But amid{t all 
the hurry of action, nis inclinations Were ſecretly Claw n to che 
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nately diſputed between the moit numerous armies t. 
were eng. Aged during the courſe of theſe wars = 
the forces on each ide much different in nun 
thouſand Britiſh troops were led to mu tual 
and the victory leemed long undecided between th 
Prince Rupert, who commanded the right wing of 7s 
royaliſts, was oppoſed to Cromwell, who yon, rf - 
choice troops al the parliame nt, enured to dans, = 
that determined le: acer, animated by zeal, pgs + 
tirmed by the molt rigid diſcipline. Aſter a ſhort bas 
bat, the cavairy of the roy wits gave way; and fack 0 
the infantry as ſtood next them were likewiſe * ; 
doven, and put to flight. Newcaſtle's regiment Pars 
relolute to conquer Or to peri! 1, obſtinately! kept their 
ground, and maintained by their dead bodies, the | 5 
order in which they had firſt been ranged, In t the re 
wing, Sir 1 homas Fairfax and colone] Lamber 7 wi # 
* a kc 
ſome trot "PS, broke thi "OUT the 3 
ported by the ardour ot purſuit it, oon ren ed t 
torious friends, engaged allo in purſuit 1 de enemy. 
But after that eempel! was paſt, Lucas, who comman: et 
the royaliſts in this wing, reſtoring order to oo broken 
torces, made a furious attack on the parliameatary 8 in 
valry, threw them into diſorder, pus ned them upon th how ex] 
own infantry, and put that whole wing to rout. When 
ready to ſieze on their carriages and baggage, ry my 
ceived Cromwell, who was now returned from pur 
of the other wing. Both ſides were not a little ſur- 
prized to find that they mult again renew the combat {vr 0 
that victory which each of them thought they had a- 
ready obtained. The front of the battle was now ex- 
actly counterchanged; and each army occupied che 
ground which had been poſſeſſed by the enemy at the tw. 
beginning of the day. This ſecond battle was equally 
furious and deſperate with the firſt : but after the ut- 
moſt efforts of courage by both parties, victory wholly 
turned to the ſide of the parliament. The prinee's train | ma 
of artillery was taken; and his whole army puſhed of 
the field of battle. This event was in itſelf a mighty Cat 
blow to the king ; but proved more fatal in its conſe- 
quences. The marquis of Newcaſtle was entirely lot val 
to the royal cauſe *®. When prince Rupert, contrary to 
his advice, reſolved on this battle, and iſſued all orders, 
without communicating his intentions to him; he toox toi 
the field, but, he ſaid, merely as a volunteer ; and 
except by his perſonal courage, which ſhone out with 
Juſtre, he had no ſhare in the action. Inraged to End 
that all his ſucceſsful labours were rende red abortive by 
one act of fatal temerity, and terrific with the p prof ec la 
of renewing his pains wan fatigue, he ref ſolved m0 longer Ca 
to maintain the tew reſources which remained to 2 ce- 
ſperate cauſe, and thought that the d to bo- " 
nour, which had at fr called him to arms, now fe- UK 


quirec him to abandon a party, here he met . ith ſuch VII 


unworthy treatment. Next morning carly he ſent we 4 
to the prince that he was inſtantly to leave the king . 
and, without delay, he went to Scarvoro! oh, where he 0 
found a veſſel, which carried him beyond | fea, Dig Pr 
the enſuing years, till the reſtoratien, he tive: d abroad in 
great necellity, and ſaw, with indif 
fortune ſequeſtered by thoſe who aſſumed the pon vern— 
ment of England. He diſdained, by! ubm ion ot 
compoſiion, to ſhew obeiſance to their uiurpey 2 
rity. 

Prince Rupert drew off the remains g of! - 
retired into Lancaſhire. Glenham was obl ged to 1! 
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rougher occupations. He che ſe Sir Wu 1: 
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e York on the 16th of July ; and he marched out 
— on with all the honours of war. Lord Fairfax, 
— in the city; eſtabliſhed hi; government in that 
comm, and lent a thouſand horic into. Lancaſhire, 

ith the parliamentary forces in that quarter, and 

mo tions of prince Rupert: the Scottiſh army 
1 othwards, in order to join the earl of Calen- 
en 445 advancing with ten thouſand additional 
and to reduce the town of Newcaſtle, which 
oo by ſtorm: the earl of Mancheſter, with 
well, to whom the fame of great victory wa 
fy nicribed, and who was wounded in the action, 
4 to the caitcrn aſſociation, in order to recruit 
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e theſe everits paſſed in the north, the king's af- 
Forth were conducted with more ſucceſs and 
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r abilities. Ruthven, a Scotchman, who hac 
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25 general. : . 8 
The parkament oon completed their two armies 
we. N. oy SY 
commanded by cx and Waller. The great zeal of 
the city facilitated this undertaking. Many fi cg tes 


wore made to the citizens by the parliamentary « ers, 
i order to excite their ardour. Hollis, in p. ar, 


exhorted them not to ſpare, on this important o. , 
either their purſes, their perſons, or their prayers ; ?! J, 
in general, it muſt be confeſſed, they were ſufficicntiy 
Feral in all theſe contributions. "The two gen rals ha 
orders to march with their combined armies towar:!s 
Oxford ; and, if the king retired into that city, to lay 
ſege to it, and by one enterprize put a period to the 
war, The king, leaving a numerous garriſon in Oxford, 
paſſed with « vterity, on the 3d of June, between the 
tuo armi: nich had taken Abington, and had in- 
died him „ both ies. He marched towards Wor— 
ceſter; art Valler re: 42d orders from Eſſex to fol- 
by jum and watch his morons; while he himſelf 
marched into the welt in queſt of prince Maurice. 
Waller had approached v ichin two miles of the royal 
camp, and was cniv {ej arated from it by the Severn, 
when he rece cd telugence that the king was ad- 
vanced to Bewiliev, amt nad directed his courſe towards 
dhrewſhury, In order to prevent him, Waller pre- 
kntly diſlodped, an tiaſtened by quick marches to that 
tos; White the king, ſuddenly returning upon his own 
foot!ter's, 1cac1ud Oxford; and having reinforced his 
amy m that garriſon, now in his turn marched out in 
quet of Walicr, The two armies faced each other at 
Cropredy- Briu'vc, near Banbury, on the 29th of the 
ſame month; Cut the Charwell ran between them. Next 
day the ling decamped, and marched towards Daven- 
UW, Waucr ordered a conſiderable detachment to pals 
tie bridge, with an intention of falling on the rear of 
ve royalics. He was repulſed, routed, and purſued 
vnn contiderable lofs. Ditheartened with this blow, Lis 
amy decaved and melted away by deſertion; and the 
"13 touglit he might ſafely leave it, and arch weſt- 
Wards azun't Eſſex. That general, havinz obliged 
Pnnce Maurice to raiſe the ſiege of Lyme, having taken 
\ymouth and Taunton, advanced ſtill in his conqueſts, 
and met with no equal oppoſition. The King followed 
i, and having reinforced his army from all quarters, 
3 the field with an army ſuperior to the ene- 
n into Cornwall, informed the 
1 ws 0 his danger, and deſired them to ſend an 
Mid n - might fall on the king's rear. General 
3 de a commiſſion to execute that ſer- 
keg ame to late, Eſſex's army, cooped up in 
3 he at Leſtithil, deprived of all forage and 
Wir g OM no proſpect of ſuccour, was re- 
ane fide. alt extremity, The king preſſed them on 
Granville prince Maurice on another : Sir Richard 
ame on a third. Eſſex, Robarts, and lome of the 
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bet tec! hy advantage, which was much boaſted of, the king, 
e aunour of the enterprize, obtained what be flood 
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four with his horſe paſſed the king's out- poſts, in a thick 
miſt, and got ſafely to a garriſon of his own party. 
The foot under Skippon were obliged to ſurrender their 
September; and being conducted to the parkament's 
quarters, were diſmiſied “. 

i aat the king might have leſs reaſon to exult in the 
advantages which he had obtained in the weſt, the par- 


ö A ; ; : 
liament oppoſed to him very numerous forces, Having 
armed anew Efiex's. ſubued, but not diſheartened 


troops, they ordered Mancheſter and Cromwell to 
march with their recruited forces from the eaſtern aſſo- 
ciation ; and joining their armies to thoſe of Waller and 
Middleton, as well as of Efiex, offer battle to the ling. 
Charles choſe his poſt at Newbury, where the parlia- 
mentary armies, under the earl of Mancheſter, attacked 
him with great vivour,. on the 27th of October. Eſſex's 
ſoldliers, exhorting one another to repair their broken 
honour, and revenge the diſgrace of Leſtithiel, made 
an impetuous aſtault upon the royaliſts; and having re- 
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near Newbury, rtl 210 Gord, and 
thence to Oxford. There prince Rupert any the Carl 
of Northampton joined him, witn conſiderable bodies of 
cavalry. Strengthened by this reinforcement, he ven- 
tured to advance towards the enemy, now employed 
before Dennington-Caſtle. Effex, detained by ſickneſs, 
had not joined the army fince his misfortune in Corn- 
wall : Mancheſter, who commanded, though his forces 
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were much ſuperior to ti 
gagement, and rejected Cromwell's advice, who car- 
neſtly preſſed him not to neglect fo favourable an op- 
portunity of finiſhing the war. The king's army, by 
bringing off their cannon from Dennington-Caſtle, in 
the face of the enemy, ſcemed to have ſufficiently re- 
paired the honour which they had loit at Newbury; and 
Charles having the ſatisfaction to excite, between Man- 
cheſter and Cromwell, equal animoſities with thoſe 
which formeriy took place between Eſſex and Waller, 
diſtributed his army into winter quarters. Thoſe con- 
teſts among the parliamentary generals, which had diſ- 
turbed their military operations, were renewed in Lon- 
don during the winter ſcaſon; and each being ſupported 
by his own. faction, their mutual reproaches and accuſa- 
tions agitated the whole city and paruameat, There 
had long prevailed, in that party, a ſecret diſtinction, 
which theourth the dread of the Ling's power had hitherto 
ſuppreſſed it, yet, in proportion as the hopes of ſucceſs 
became nearer and more immediate, began to diſcover 
itſelf, with high conteſt and animoſity. The indepen- 
dents, who .ha:l, at firſt, taken ſhelter and concealed 
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different views and pretenſions; their pulpics re- 
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ſounded with political prayers and diſcourſes. 

A commitree was choten this year to frame what was 
called the 5 -d. Nen Ui / ect, Dv which the mem 
bers of both houtes were uded from all civil and 
military employment: „ CKcept 4 {EW OHices Winch were 
ſpecified. This ordinance was, the ſubject of great de- 
bate, and, for a long time, ren part; it 
into factions.” But, at laſt, by the prevalence of envy 
with ſome; With Others ot faule modleſty; with a greac 
many, of the rcpublican views; it paid the commons, 
and Was {ent 10 the uber Hole. The Peers, though 
the ſcheme was in part levelled againſt their order; 
though all of them were, at bottom, extremely 1verſe 
to it; though they even ventured once to reject it; yet 
poſſeſſed io little authority, that they durſt not per ſevere 
in oppoſing the reſolution of the commons; and they 
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extremely in need of: the parliament, having preſerved the 
men, loſt what they could calily repair. 
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thought it better pokcy, by an unlimited compliance, ; that the Scottiſh and parliamentary Commiſſioners 9 
- ITY 


to ward off that ruin which they ſaw approaching. The 
ordinance, therefore, having paſſed both houſes, Lex, 
Warwick, Mancheſter, Denbigh, Waller, Brereton, 
and many others, reſigned their commands, and re- 
ceived the thanks of parhament for their guud ſetvices. 
A penſion of ten thouſand pounds a year was {ctthed on 
Eſſex. 

It was agreed in 1645, to recruit the army to twenty- 
two thouſand ; and Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed 
general“. Fairfax was a perion equally eminent for 
courage and for humanity ; and though trong)y infected 
with prejudices, or principles denved from religious and 
party zeal, he ſcems never, in the courte of his public 
conduct, to have been diverted, by private intereſt or 
ambidion, from adhering ſtrictly to theje principles, 
Sincere in his profeſſions; diſinteteſted in his views ; 
open in his conduct; he had formed one of the moſt 
Ibining characters of the age; had not the extreme 
narrowneis of his genius, in every tung but in war, and 
his embarraſſed and confuſed elocution on every occa- 
ſion but when be gave orders, dinnniſhed the luſtre of 
his ment, and rendered the part which he acted, even 
hen veſted with the kpreme command, but condary 
ang ſubordinate. 
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geace, he agreed to lend the d Bi Michmond and 
earl of Southampton, with an anſwer to ile propojals of 
the parliament, and at the fame time to deſire a treaty 
upon their mutual demands and pretenſions. It now 
became neceſſary for him to retract his former declara- 
tion, that the two houſes ar Weſtminiter were not a free 
Parliament; and accordingly he was induced, though 
th great reluctance, to give them, in his anſwer, the 
Dellation of the partament of England. But it ap- 
by a Jetter wiack he wrote to the 
Leen, and of Witch a copy was taken at Naſchy, that 
it ſcereuly entered an explanatory proteſt in his council- 
and he pretended that, though he had called 
hem the parlament, he had not thereby acknowledged 
thein for wich f. The time of place and treaty being 
d. fixtren commiſſioners from the king met at 
xbridgze, with twelve authorized by the parliament, 
attended by the Scotuth commll.oners. It was agreed, 
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x [ts remarkable that his commiſſion did not run, like that 


of Eſſex, in the name of the king and parliament, but in that: 


of the pyrjoment alone: and the article Cond erning the ſatet / 
of the king's perton was omitted. 
encreated between the parties. 

+ His words arc: “ As for my calling thoſe at London a 
parlizment, I {hell refer thee to Digby for particular fatisfac- 
tion; this in general : it there had been but two beſides my- 
telf, of my opinion, 1 had not done it, and the argument that 
prevailed with me was, that the calling did no ways acknow- 
edge them to be a parliament; upon which conditian and con- 
ſtruchion 1 did it, and no otherwiſe, and accordinply it is re— 
ziſtered in the caun il- books, with the council's unanimous 
upprobation,” 1 lie R cabinet opencd. Ruth. vol. IV. 
. 943 : 

t Such love ot contradidtion prevailed in the parliament, 
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zured, as deſtructive of all true pvicry 


give in their demands, with rc gard to three jm... 
articles, . religion, the militia, and Ireland; 20. a 
theſe ſhould be ſucceſſively diſcuſſed in eee 
the king's comimiſſioners. It was ſoon found imm. 
cable to come to any agreement With regard 
theſe articles. In the lummer of 1643, "While tha” 

gociatioms were carried on with SCCUand, the TE 
ment had ſummoned an aſſembly at Weltmint... © 
liſting of one hundred and twenty-one divines, and ah 

laymen, celebrated in their party for piety and las,.“ 
By their advice, alterations were made in te f 3 
articles, or in the metaphyſical doctrincs of the 
and, what was of greater importance, the hass 
enacely aboliſhed, and, inſteed, à ne | 
worſhip was cltablithed ; by which, $1311 
rit of the puritans, the utmolt liberty, 
ang preaching, was indulged in the uhlit 
the ſolemn Jeague and covcnant, 7 ich 
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c Magetment, attended witli CYCLY.. < Can 
Coind tender a promiſe facred and 01: 1741 
tered into with the Scots, never to ſuffer its ro» 
All theie meatures ſhewecd hide IPL of 2 

in the parliament, and the King's commit, 
not ſurprciaed to lind the eſtab ihnen of bret 
the directory poſitively demanded, 
ſubſcription of te covenant, both by the |. 
Kingdom . The king agreed that the clerov | 
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the chapter lands, for payment of debts contracted h 
the parhament. Theſc conceliions, though Conſider 
ble, gave no ſatisfaction to the parliamentary commi 
ſioners; and, without abating any tf ing of thc rigour "Pp 
on this head, they proceeded to their demands with re _ 
gard to the militia. The king's partizans had all alone 2 
maintained, that the fears and jeatoulics of the parlz. waxy 
ment, after the ſecurities fo early and eaſily given to a 
public liberty, were either feigned or groundleis ; and we 
that no human inſtitution could be better potted and ad- 
zuſted, than was now the government of England. By 
tue abviigen of the ſtar- chamber and court ot high con- 
miſſion, the prerogative, they iaid, had loft all chat co- 
ercive power by which it had formerly ſuppreſſed or en- 
dangered liberty: by the eſtabliſhment of triennial par- 
liaments, it can have no leiſure to acquire new powers, 
or guard itſelt, during any time, from the ĩuſpection d 
that vigilant aflembly: by the Nender revenue ot tt 
crown, no King can ever attain ſuch inucngce 45 
PLOCUTE A repcal of theſe lalutary ſtatutes: and whit die 
Prince commands no military force, he will in vain or 
viokeace, attempt an Infringement of laws, 10 CICArty 
defined by means of late ditpures, and ſo pationate? 
cheriſhed by all his ſubje&ts. But though che oval T 
inliſted on thele plaulible topics before the commence: ge 
ment of war, they were obliged to own, that the pro 
orels of civil Commotions had ſomewhat abated the (Ne 
and evidence of this reaſoning. If the power of de 
unlitia, ſaid the oppoſite party, he entruſted to the &, 
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that they had converted Chriſtmas, which, with tae 3233 
nien Was a great feſtival, into a folenn fatt and bun 
% In order,” 48 thcy Lud, ce that it might call to n 
our fins and the ſius of our forefathers, Who, pretenanns 5 "F 
celebrate the memory of Chriſt, have turned this teal 588 

an extreme forfetfulneſe of him, by giving liberty to Lu 
and ſenſdal delights.” Ruſh. vol. v1. p. 527- [1 ee 
able chat, as the parliament àabolithed all holy daysy _ Le 
prohibited all amuſement on the Sabbath; and even be 
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norts; the 
by the hands of the hangman, the king's book 01 he, 4 
nation found, that there was no time left for nen „ — 
verſion. Upon application, therefore, ot the on Tell 1 
prentices, the parliament appointed the ſecond 1. 65 
every month for play and recreation. Ruſh. vol. VII.! 
W lidocke, p. 247. | 
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je wou Charles offered, that the arms of the ftate 
thority. 


ſhould ve entruſted, during three years, to 8 
who ſhould be named, either by common 
__ between him and the parliament, or one half 
40 * hor half by the parliament. And after the 
chewy: 3 that term, he inſiſted that his conſtitutional 
e over the militia ſhould again return to him. 
l mentary commiſſioners at firſt demanded, 
ou the {word ſhould for ever be entruſted 
tha ir the power 0 | q 1 : 
to ſuch perſons as the parliament alone ſhould ap 8 
bur, afterwards, they relaxed ſo far as to require that 
authority only ſor ſeven years: after which it was not to 
ctum to the King, but to be ſettled by bill, or by com- 
mon agreement between him and his parliament. With 
nga 0 Ireland, there were no greater h n of agre er 
ent between the P-. arties. he parliament demanc led, 
wt + truce with the rebels ſhould be declared null; 
on he management of the war ſhould be given ove 
entirely ro the parliament, and that, after the Ct Mmnqueſt 
of en nd, the nomination of the lord heutenant and of 
the jud: ges, or in other words, the ſovereignty of chat 
king odom, ſhould likewile remain in their h. ands, 

The parliament even . l the King to attaint and 
except from . general pardo n, forty of the moſt conf1- 
lerable of his Englith 1ub zects, and ninetecn cf his Scot- 
th, together with all popid reculants in both kingdoms 
who had borne arms for him. It was infifted, chat ſorty- 
tig u more, with all the members who had ſitten in ci— 
ter houſe at Oxford, all lawyers and divines who had 
embraced the king's party, ſhould be rendered inc. apable 
of any office, be forbidde en the exerciſe of their profel- 
fon, be prohibited from coming within the verge of the 
court, and forfeit the third of their eſtates to the parlia 
ene [t was required, that whoever had bourne arms 
for th the king, ſhould forteic the tenth of their ettates, or 

i that did not ſuffice, the ſixth, for the payment of pub- 
ke debts. As if the royal authority were not ſufficiently 
amililated by ſuch terms, it was demanded, that the 
court of wards ſhould be abohthed ; that all the conſi- 
berable officers of the crown, and all the judges, thoukl 

. dy parhament : and that che right of peace 
md war ſhould not be exercited without the conſent of 
that bly, The preſbyrerians, it mult be conteſſed, 
ater inſiſting on ſuch conditions, differed only in words 
rom the indepcndents, who required the citablithinent 
of a pure republic. When the debates had been carried 
ano no p Durpole during twenty days among the commul- 
ſoners, hey ſeparated and returned; thoſe of the Ning 
b Uxtord, thote of the parliament, to London. 

A little betore the commencement of this fruitleſs 
muy, a deed was executed by the parliament. which 
Poved their determined reſolution to yield nothing, but 
0 Proc ed in the lame violent and imperious manner 
wth which th ey had at firſt entered on theſe dangerous 
N Archbiſhop Laud, the molt favourite mi- 
mach oß the king, was brought to the ſcaffold. From 
oy ume Ft 7 had been committed, the houſe of 
Anmnons, engaged in ente (PIIZCS of greater moment, 

d no leiſtne to tinith his impe achinent ; and he 
' patiently endured fo long an impriſonment without 
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* 0 N "vg to any trial. Aſter the union with Scot- 

be dy ear rejudices of that nation revived a like 
25 n b ngland „dd the ſectaries retolved to gratify 
wh 2 Nee : tie punitament of this prelate, who 
x lr, by Ns authority, and by the execution of 


1 Try * 56 bee he ir 2 alous pirit under confincment. 
the fun. Ol calon in endeavouring to ſub- 
menen mers dea, ad ot other high crimes and- 

> The jane illegality of an accumulative 
"and a conſtructive e evidence, which appeared in the 
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religious opinions, for which he 
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u not now be difficult for him to abuſe that au- 


ducting the trial, are conſpicuous throughout the whole 
courle of Laud's proſecution, The ground] eis charge 
of pope ry, though belied by his whole life and conduct, 
was continually urged againſt the priſoner ; and every 
error rendered unpardonable by this imputation, which 
22 ſuppoſed to imply the height of all enormities. 
This man, my lords,” ſaid ſerjeant Wilde, conclud- 
ing his long ſpeech againſt him, “ is like Naaman the 
Syrian; a great man, but aleper.” We ſhall not enter 
into a detail of this matter, whic h, at preſent, leems to 
admit of little controverſy, It ſuffices to ſay, that, after 
a long trial, and the examination of above a hundred 
and fifty witneſſes, the commons found ſo little likeli- 
hood of obtaining a judicial ſentence againſt Laud, that 
they were obliged to have recourle to their legiſlative 
authority, and to pals an ordinance for taking away the 
life of this aged prelate *, Laud, who had behaved 
during his trial with ſpirit and vigour of genius, ſunk 
not under the horrors of his execution ; ; but though he 
had uſually profeſſed himſelf apprehenſive of a violent 
cath, he found all his fears to be difll pated before that 
ſuperior courage by which he was animated. ©* No one,” 
laid he, „can be more willing to ſend me out of life, 
than I am delirous to go.“ Even upon the ſcaffold, and. 
during the intervals of his prayers, he was harraſſed and 
moleſted by Sir John Clotworthy, a zealot and leader 
in the lower houſe : this was the time he choſe for exa- 
mining the principles of the d) ing primate, and trepan- 
ning him into a confeſſion, that he truſted for Ris falva- 
tion to the merits of good works, nor to the death of the 
Redeemer, Havins extricated himſelf from theſe theo- 
logical toils, the archbiſhop laid his head on the block ; 
and it was ſevered from his body at one blow. Thoſe 
ſuffercd, contributed, 
no doubt, to the courage and conſtancy of his end, The 
great and important advantage, which the party gained 
by Strafford's death, may, in fome degree, palliate the 
iniquity of the s pronounced againſt him: but the 
execution of this old infirm prelate who had to long re- 
mained an inotfenſive priſoner, can be atcribed to no- 
thing but vengeance and bigotry in thoſe ſevere religion- 
its, by whom the parliament was entirely governed. 
That he deſerved a better fate was nor queſtic cd by any 
reaſonable man: the degree of his merit, in other re- 
ipects, was diſputed. Some accuicd 5 of recom- 
mending flavith doctrines, of promoting perſecution, 
and of encouraging ſuperſtition; while others TOUR 


that his conduct, in tlie ſe three particulars, wou 4 admit 
of apology and cxtenuation. 
While the king's affairs declined in England, ſome 


events happened in Scotland, which ſeemed to promiſe 
him a more proſperous iſſue of the quarrel. Before the 
commencement of thete civil diforders, the earl of Mon- 
troſc, a young nobleman of a diſtinguiſhed family, re- 
turning from "his travels, had been introduced to the 
king, and had made an offer of his ſervices ; but by the 
inſinuations of the marquis, afterwards duke of Hamil- 
ton, wao poſſeſſed much of Charles's confidence, he 
had not been received with that diſtinction to which he 
thought himſelf juſtiy entitled. Ditguſted with this treat- 


ment, he had forwarded all the violence of the cove- 


nanters; and, agreeably ro the natural ardour of his ge- 
nius, he had employed himſelt, during the firſt Scottiſh 
inſurrections, with great zeal, as w ell as luccels, in le- 
vying and conducting their armies. Being commiſ- 
lioned by the Tables ro wait upon the king, while the 
royal army lay at Berwick, he was to gained by the civi- 

lies, and carefles of that monarch, that he theneeforth 
devoted himiclt entirely, though tecretly, to his {ervice, 
and entered into a cloſe correſpondence with hun. In 
the ſecond inſurrection, a great military command was 
entruſted to him by the covenanters, and he was the firtt 
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tumults, the ſmall remains of liberty poſſeſſed by the upper 
houſe, Seven peers alone voted in this important queſtion, 


The rett, either from ſhame or fear, took care to ablent them- 
ſelves. 
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that paſſed the Tweed, at the head of their troops, in the 
invaſion of England. He found means, however, ſoon 
after to convey a letter to the king: and by the infide- 
lity of ſome about that prince; Hamilton, as was ſuſ⸗ 
pected; a copy of this letter was ſent to Leven, the 
Scottiſh general. Being accuſed of treachery, and a 
correſpondence with the enemy's Montroſe openly 
avowed the letter, and a{ked the generals, if they dared 
to call their ſovereign an Dl and by this bold and 
magnaminous behaviour, he eſcaped the danger of an 
immediate profecution. As he was now fully known to 
be ot the royal party, he no longer concealed his prin- 
ciples; and he endeavoured to draw thoſe who had en- 
rertained like ſentiments, into a bond of aſſociation for 
his maſter's ſervice. Though thrown into prifon for 
this enterpriſe *, and detained ſome time, he was not 
diſcouraged; but iti!! continued, by his countenance and 
protection, to infulc ſpirit into the diſtreſſrd royahits. 
Among other perſons oi ciltinCt! n, who united them— 
iclves to him, Was lord 1 Napier of Merchiſton, fon of 
the famous inventor of the us ithms, the perſon to 
whom the title of © great man” is more jvſtiv due, than 
to any other whom his country ever produc ed. J nere 
was in Scotland another party, who, proſeſſ ing equ: 
attachment to the king's ſervice, pretended only to differ 
with Montroſe about the means of attaining the ſame 
end; and of that party, duke Ilamilton was the leader. 
This nobl-:man had caute to he extremely devoted to 
the king, not only by reaſon of the Connection of blood, 
Whit: united him to the royal family; bur on account of 
the great confidence and favour with winch he had ever 
been honoured by his mz ter. Being accu! ed by lord 
Rae, not without ſome reaſon of prebab!! ity, of a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the king, Charles was fo far from har- 
bouring ſuſpicion againſt Js, that, the very firſt time 
Hauulton came to court, he received him into his bed- 
chamber, and paſſed alone the night with him. But 
ſuch was the duke's unhappy ſate or conduct, that he 
eſcaped not the imputation of treachery to his friend and 
ſovereign: and though he at laſt ſacrificed his life in 
the linz's ſervice, his integrity and ſincerity have not 
been thought by hiſtorians entirely free from blemiſh. 
Charles long paid attention to Hamilton; but was at 
laſt ſo much pertuadec of his ſiniſter 1 intentions, that he 
ſent him priſoner to Pendennis caſtle, in Cornwall. His 
brother, Laneric, who was allo put under conhnement, 
found means to make his eſcape, and ro fly into Scot- 
land. The king's ears were now opened to Montroſc's 
counſel, xho propoſed none but the boldeſt and moſt 
daring, agrerably to the deſperate ſtate of the royal 
cauſe in Scotland. Though the whole nation was ſub- 
jected by the covenanters, though great armies were 


Kept on toat by them, and every place guarded by a 


vigilant adminiſtration ; he undertook, by [11S OWN Cre- 

dit, and that oo. the few friends who remained to the 
king, to raiſe ſuch connections, as would ſoon oblige the 
malcontents to recal thoie {yrces, which had ſo ſcnſibly 
thrown the balance in favour of the parliament. Not 
diſcouraged with the defeat at Marſton-Moor, which 
rendered it impoſſible for bim to draw any ſuccour from 
England; he was content to ſtipulate with the carl of 
Antrim, a nobleman of Ireland, for ſome ſupply of men 
from that country. And he himſelf, changing his dil- 
guiies, and paſſing through many dangers, arrived in 
Scotland; where he lay concealed in the borders of the 
Highlands, and { ſecretiy prepared the minds of lis par- 
tilans for attempting ſome great enterpriſe. No ſooner 
were the Iriſh landed, though not exceeding eleven hun- 
dre foot, very ill armed, than Mountroic declared him- 
ſelf, and* entered upon that ſcene of aftion which has 
rendered his name fo celebrated. About eight hundred 
of the men of Atholl locked to his ſtandard. Five 
hundred men more, who had been levied by the cove- 
nanters, were perivaded to embrace the royal cauſe; and 


Mims 


It it is not improper to take notice of a miſtake committed 
by Clarendon, much to the difadvautage of this gallant noble- 
man; that he oftere d the Kings When his majeſty was in Scot- 
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with this combined force, he haſtened tr 
FElcho, who lay at Perth with an army of ſix th 
men, aſſembled upon the firſt news of the ih je 
on. Montroſe, inferior in numbers, total 
vided with hore, ill ſupplied with arms and * 
tion, had nothing to depend on, but the conn ne | 
he himtelt, by his own example, and the r Ars ty Te 

enterpriſes, ſhould int pire into his raw baden. 11 ; 
ing received the fire of the enemy, which was anſ 
chiefly | by : volley of ſtones, he ruſhed amid} them; = 
his ſword Graw 1 threw them into CONn rifon 7H, 
adv antage, and obtained a complete vitt tory, Vith the 
Uaughter of two thouſand of the covenanter: % 
of September, 1644. 
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This victory, though 
lontroſc, increaſed n. 
or numbers. The far greater part of the Kine 
extremely attached to the covenant ; and * h as b 


al 3 to the roy a] v e. were ter: rificc 


pe crior power Of Argyle, re ha CE jo Pra | 
to a force levied by the public, vas approae Ang 
conſiderable army; Montroſe 5 Iſtened no 
order to rouſe again the mar 11s of. Huntler a 
Gordons, who, having before F aſtily dae n arm 
Nr inſtantly ſuppreſſed by the covenanters. Hy 

ed on his march by the ea 1 of Airly, with h 
youn ger fons, Sir Thomas and Sir vid Go! 
elde! WAH, at that time, a priſon er wich the ene: 
attacked at Aberdeen the lord By ricy, ho com 
a force of two thoufand five hundred men, 
Marp combat, he put the enemy | 
puriuit did great execution uon them, 
ct the fame month. 

By this fecond advantage he obtaine] 
which he expected. The envious nature 
jcalous of Montrolc's glory, rendered him avere to 
an arme, where he himſelf mult be f much echiple: 
the ſupcrior merit of the general. Argyle, rein 
by the carl of Lothian,” was behind lum with a ger 
army : the militia of the no rthern counties, Mun 
Rots, Caithneſs, to the number of five chouland mes, 
oppoſed him in front, and guarded the banks 6 
Spey, A decp an- rapid river. In order to clude thel 
nunicrous armies, he turned aſide into the hill, . 
laved his weak, ha active troops, in Badenock. Ale! 
lome marches and counter-marches, Argyk came W 
with him at Faivy-caltle; and after ſome ſkirrmiihes, | 
which he was worſted, he allowed Montrole to eic 
him. By quick marches, through theſe inacccſbs 
mountains, that general freed himſelf from the lupers 
forces of the covenanters. Such was the litt 
Montroſe, that very good or very 1: fortune was t. 
deſtructive to him, and dimini! hed his army 
every victory his [diers, greedy of ſpoil, bu: 0 beni 
the ſmalleſt acquilition to be une chauſted riches, dict 
in gen numbers, and went home to ec ND mY 
lures Which they had acquire: 1, Tre: too, 20 
with haſty and long marches, 
through faawy mountains, unpros del wir 
ceilary, they {ell off, and leſt their general al jor 
wich the Irith, who having no place to whic N 
retire, ſlill adhered to him in every fortune. , 
and ſhme reinforcements of the Atholmen, 4d. 
donalds whom he had recalled, NIOntrolg 484, 
upon Argyle's country, and let | ole Upon 25 | 
ol War, carrying off the cattle, bur: nr t tne l mM 
putting the inh. \birants to the word. ny 8 BY 
which Montroſe ſullied his victories, Was A 
private animoſity againft the chieltain, as nr 
zeal for the public c cauſe.” Argyle, Col aL Bp 
thouſand men, marched in qu elt Gf the r 
had retired with their plunder; and he 4 
lochy, ſuppoſing himſelt ſtill at a con 10 Os WE 
from them. The earl of Seaforth, at te hene 
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lam, to allaſſinate Argyle. 
land, Maurote was contael in pr. on. 
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ion of Inverneſs, who were veteran ſoldiers, joined 
* ap guſand new-levied troops of the northern coun- 
0 e the royaliſts on the other fide, and threat- 
en em with inevitable deſtruftion. By a quick and 
= * ged march, Montroſe haftened to Innerlochy, 
2 ſented himſelf in order of battle before the ſur- 
1 s 15 27 not affrightened, covenanters. Argyle 
. ſeized with a pal IC, 13 d his army, who {till 
mai intaincd their gre Hund, and gave battle to the roy „ali iſts. 
After a vigorous reſiſtance, they were defrated, and pur- 
fied with great lau, zhter, on He 24 0 Ji Februa y. And 
the power of the Can pbell's, (that 1s Argyle's name,) 
being thus broken, lie Highlanders, 0 Were in ge- 
to the royal cauſe, began to join 


neral well affected 


Monrro! 0 'S pry in orc ar numbers. Se: orth's army 
at the very terror of his name. And 
Ur 1 G di MN, el, cit ſon of IA. untley , having elc aped 


from His une Te Art Zyle, wir B. A the 10 (de taine q him, 
no joined Mont Oe ich 680% MCC] ble Hu! nber of 
his fo lowers, attended by his brother the earl of | 


| by Montroſc's 
progreſs began 0 chi k * a more regular P! an of de- 
tence, ag ift an enemy, whoſe repe ated victories had 
rendered him extreme ly formidable. They ſent for 
aillie, an officer of reputation, from Fneoland ; and 
joining him in com: mand with Urrey, who had again en- 
ited himſelf among the king's enemies, they tent them 
to the field, with a cohlide rable army, againſt the roy- 
aliſts, Me role, with a detachment of eight hundred 
men, had attacked Dundee, a town Extremely zealous 
for the covenant : and having carried it by aſſault, had 
delivered it up to be plu ndered by his {oldiers ; when 
Baillie and Urrey, with their whole force, were unex- 
pectedly upon him. lis conduct and preſince of m 
in this emergence, A peared conſpicuous. Inſtantly he 
called off his ſoldiers jrom plunder, ſent them in order, 
ſecured his retreat by the rooſt ſkilful neaſures; and 
having marched ſixty miles in the face Of an ene! ny muc n 
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ſuperior, Wichout ſtopping, Or allowing his folders the 
leaſt ſleep or refreihment, he at laſt ſecured himſelf in 
the mountains. Baillie and Urrey now divided their 
troops, in order the better to conduct the war agant 
an enemy, who ſurprized them, as much by the rapi— 
dity of his marches, as by the boldneis of his enter- 
prizes. Urrey, at the head of four thouſand men, me: 
tim at Alderne, near Inverneſs; and, encouraged by 
the { luperic TIty of numbers, (for the covenanters were 
double the royaliſts,) attacked him in the poſt which he 
had choſen, Montroſe, having placed his right wing 
in ſtrong ground, drew the beſt of his forces to the 
other, and left no main b. dy between them; a defect 
nich he artfully concealed, by ſhewing a few men 
through the trees and buthes, with which that ground 
5 covered. That Urrey might have no ſeilure to 
perceive the ſtratagem, he inſta ntly led his left wing to 
the charge ; and, making a furious impreſſion upon the 
covenanters, drove them off the feld, a and gained a 
<= victory. In this battle, the valour of young 
Napier, ſon to the lord of that name, ſhone out with 
lignal } lire. Baillie now advanced, in order to revenge 
ey. s diſcomfiture; but, at Altord, he met himielf 
wich a like fare on the 2d of July. Montrole, weat in 
cavalry, here lined his troops of horſe and infantry; and 
ater putting the enemy's horſe to rout, fell with united 
orce upon their foot, who were entirely cut in pieces, 
tough wich the loſs of the gallant lord Gordon, on the 
part of the royaliſts. And having thus pi evailed in 10 
many battles, which his vigour ever rendered as deciſive 
as they were lucceſsful, 74 {ummoned together all his 
ee partizans, and prepared himſelf tor march- 
the ſouthern provinces, in order to put a final 
es * the power of the covenanters, and diffipate 
Parlament, which, with great pomp and ſolemnity, 
* had lummoned to meet at St. Johnſtonc's. 
d, 3 the fire was thus kindled in the north of the 
it blazed out with no let; fury in the ft Mach.) : the 
urllamenta 
ry and royal armies, as toon as the leaton 
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would permit, prepared to take the field, in hopes of 
bringing this important quarrel to a quick deciſion. The 
paſſing g of the elf. denying ordinance had been pro- 
tract ed by ſo many debates and intrigues, that the ſpring 
was far advanced before it received the ſanction of both 
houſes; and it was thought dangerous by many to intro- 


duce, ſo near the time of action, ſuch great innovations 


into the army. Tad not the pun LO principles of 
Eitex engaged him, amidſt all the diſguſts which he re- 
ceived, to pay implicit ob- dien ce to he parhament 
this alteration had not been effected without ſome fatal 
incident : notw:thitanding his prompt reſignation 
of the command, a mutiny was generally ap prehended. 

Fairfax, or more prop! erly ſpeak ing, Cromwell, under 
his name, introduced at laſt a new model into the army, 
and threw the troops into a different ſhape. From the 
fame men, new regime! nts and new companies were 
formed, different officers appointed, and the whole 
military force put into ſuch hands, as the independents 
could rely on. Beſides members of parliament who 
were excluded, many officers, unwilling to ſerve under 
the new generals, threw Up ex commiſſions; and un- 
warily aclitare the project of putting the army entire Ay 
into the hands of that faction, 5 ho! h the diſcipline of 
the e parliamentary army was not con temptib le, a 
more exact b lan Was intro 70 luce d, and rigort JU fly CXC- 
cuted, by theſe new commanders.  Valour indeed was 
very generally di Fuſed d over the one party as well as the 
other, during this period: diſcipline was Le attained 
by the forces : of the par] iament but the perſection of the 
military art, in concerting me gener plans Ig action, 


and the operations of he'f tie! i, ſcems Rin, on both ſides, 
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to have been, in a great meaſure, wanting. 
Never ſurely was a more eule _— aſſembled, 


rhament. 
plains were 
ned the ſpi: ira, duty, 


than that which was now tet on toort by: ne > Þ3 
To the greater number of the regiments, ch. 
not appointed: the officers alli 
and unitec it with their military 
intervals or action, FI V OCCU 
prayers, exhortations; and tne lame emulation there 
attended Tem, which, in the held, is ſo neceſſary to 
ſupport the honour of that proteion, Wherever they 
quartered, miniſter from his 
pulpit ; and, uſurping his place, conveyed their ſenti- 
to the audience, with ali the authority, which fol- 


Unctions. 


93 


themſelves in Crean 
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Were th La * weotuded Te 
mens 
lowed their power, their valour, and their military ex- 
ploits, united to their appearing zeal and fervour. The 
private ſoldiers, having the fame pirit, employed their 
vacant hours in prayer, in peruſing the Holy Scriptures, 
in gholtly coniequences, Where. the y compared the pro- 
greis of their fouls in grace, and mutually ſtimulated each 
other to farther advance: sin the great work of their ſal- 
vation. When they were marching to battle, the whole 
neld reſounded, as Ha with plalm3 and ſpiritual longs 

adapted to the occation, as with the inſtruments of mi- 
litary mulic ; and every man endeavoured-to drown the 
ſenſe of preſent danger, in the proſpect ot that crown of 
glory which was ſet before him. In ſo holy a cauſe, 
wounds were eſteemed meritorious; death, martyrdom, 
and the hurry and dangers of action, initead of bani ſhing 
their pious viſions, rather ory ed to impreſs their minds 
more ſtrongly with them. Theſe e xerciſes we cannot 
but think laudable and worthy of imitation. The rov- 
altits were delirous of throwing a ridicule on this ſpirit 
of the parliamentary armies, without being ſenſible how 
much reaſon they had to apprene! nd 1ts dangerous con- 
ICQUENCCS. The forces aſſembled by the King at Oxtord, 
in the weſt, and in other places, were equal, if not ſu- 
perior, in number, to their adverſaries; but actuated 
b y a very different ſpii it. That licence, which had been 
introduced by want of pay, had riſen to a great height 
among them, and rendered, them more formidable to 
their friends than to their enemies. Prince Rupert, 
negligent of the peop le, fond ot the ſoldiery, had in- 
dulce: | the troops in unwarrantable liberties: Wilmot, a 


man of difſulute manners, had promoted the ſpirit of 


8 er: and tl 10 licentious Goring, Gerrard, and Sir 
tichard Granville, now carricd it to a great Pitch of 


enormity, 
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enormity. In the weſt eſpecially, where Goring com- 
manded, univerſal ſpoil and havoc were committed, and 
the whole country was laid waſte by the rapine of the 
army. All diſtinction of parties being in a manner 
dropped, the mott devoted friends of the church and 
monarchy wiſhed there for fuch ſucceſs to the parha- 
mentary forces, as might put an end to theſe oppreſſions. 
The country people, deipoiled of their ſubſtance, locked 
together in ſeveral places, arined with clubs and ſtaves; 
and though they poſſeſſed an enmity to the ſoldiers of 
both parties, their hatred was in moſt places levelled 
chictly againſt the royaliſts, from whom they had met 
with the worlt treatment. Many thouſands of theſe tu- 
multuary peaſants were aſſembled in different parts of 
England, who deſtroyed all fuch ſtraggling ſoldiers a 

they met with, and much inſeſted the armies. 

The ditpoſition of the forces on both ſides was as fol- 
lows: part of the Scottiſh army was employed in taking 
Pontetract, and other towns in Yorkſhire : part of it 
beſieged Carliſle, valiantly detended by Sir Thomas 
Glenham. Cheſter, where Biron commanded, had long 
been blockaded by Sir William Brereton; and was re- 
duced to great difficulties. The king, being joined by 
the princes Rupert and Maurice, lay at Oxtord with a 
conſiderable army, about fifteen thouſand men. Fairtax 
and Cromwell were poſted at Windſor, with the new- 
modelled army, about twenty - two thouſand men. 
Taunton, in the county of Somerſet, defended by Blake, 
ſuttered a long ſicge from Sir Richard Granville, who 
commanded an army of. about eight thouland men; and 
though the defence had been obitinate, the garriſon was 
now reduced to the laſt extremity. Goring commanded, 
in the welt, an army ot nearly the fame number. On 
opening the campaign, the king formed the project of 
relicving Taunton. The king was firſt in motion. 
When ic advanced to Drayton in Shropſhire, Biron met 
him, and brought intelligence, that his approach had 
raiſed the fiege, and that the parliamentary army had 
withdrawn, Lairfax having reached Saliſbury in his 
road weitward, received orders from the committee of 
both kingdoms, appointed for the management of the 
war, to return and lay ſiege to Oxford, now expoſed by 
the king's abſence. He obeyed, atter tending colonel 
Weldon to the welt, with a detachment of four thouſand 
men. On Weldon's approach, Granville, who ima- 
gined that Fairfax, with us whole army was upon him, 
raiſed the ſiege, and allowed this pertinacious town, now 
half taken and halt burned, to receive relief: but the 
royaliſts, being reinforced with three thouland horſe un- 
der Goring, again advanced to Taunton, and ſhut up 
Weldon, with his ſmall army, in that ruinous place. 

The king having eftected his purpole with regard to 
Cheſter, returned ſouthwards ; and, in his way, ſat down 
before Læiceſter, a garriton of the parliament's. Having 
made a breach in the wall, he ſtormed the town on all 
ſidles; and, after a furious allault, the ſoldiers entered 
tword in hand, and committed all thole diſorders to 
which their natural violence, eſpecially when enilamed 
by relittance, is ſo much addicted. A great booty was 
taken and diſtributed among them: fifteen hundred pri- 
joners fell into the King's hands. This luccels, which 
{truck a great terror into the parliamentary party, de- 
termined Fairfax to leave Oxford, in order to raite the 
licge, winch, he apprehended, was now begun; and 
both armies, betore they were aware, had advanced 
Within fix miles of cach other. A council of war was 
called by the king, in order to deliberate concermng the 
mealures which he ſhould now purſue. On the one 
hand, it ſeemed more prudent to delay the combat; 
becaule Gerrard, who lay in Wales with three thoutand 
men, might be enabled, in à little tune, co join the 
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* The ſoldier afterwards boaſting that he had wor this tro- 
phy, Was reproved by Doylcy, who had ſcen the action: „ Let 


him retain that hondur, fad Fairfax, 1 have to day zcquired 


enough belide.” | 8 | 2 
+ Among the other ſpoils was, ſeized the King's cabinet, 
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army; and Goring, it was hoped, would ſoon b 
of Taunton ; and having put the weſt in full cn, 
would then unite his forces to thoſe of the Tahoma, 
give him an inconteſtible ſuperiority over the — _ 
On the other hand, prince Rupert, whoſe boilin; * 
ſtill puſhed him on to battle, excited the impatiene . 
mour of the nobility and gentry, of which the _ > 
full; and urged the many difliculties under which the 
royaliſts laboured, and from uch nothing by: a vigor 
could relieve them: the reſoludion was tiken 59 
battle to Fairfax; and the royal army inumcdiateht 
vanced upon him. . 
At Naſeby was fought, with forces neatly eq} 
deciſive and well- diſputed action, between the kin . 
Parliament. The main body of the roy auſts Was dann. 
manded by the king himielt; the right wing by vince 


Rupert, the leit by Sir Marmaduke Lanodule, Va 


L maſter 


ardour 


* * "HFS. 
ſeconded by Skippon, placed ni micit in the main b iy 
of the oppoſite army: Cromwell in the right wing“ 80 


Ireton, Cromwell's ion- in- lav, in the leit. The char 
was begun, with his uſtal celeiity and ſucceſs, by prince 
Rupert. Though Ireton made ſtont refiſtance, and 
even after he was run through the tig v.ith a pike, ſtil 
maintained the combat, till he was taken pruoner; vet 
was that whole wing breken, with preciſi- 
tate fury by Kupert: he was even ſo inconiide rate as to 
loſe time in ſummoning and attacking te artillery of the 
enemy, Which had been left with a good guard of in- 
fantry. The king led on his main body, and dilplayed, 
in this action, all the conduct of a prucdent general, and 
all the valcur of a ſtout ſoldier. Fairfax and Skippon 
encountered him, and well ſu ported that reputation 
which they had acquired. Skippon, being dangerouſiy 
wounded, was deſired by Fairfax to Icave the fietd ; bu 
declared that he would remain there as long as one man W; 
maintained his ground. The infantry © the parliament | 
was broken, and preſſed upon by tue king, till Ya], 
Witiz great pre ſence ©! mind, brought up tie relerve, 
and renewed the combat. Meanwhile Cromwell, hav- 
ing led on his troops to the attack of Langdale, overvore 
the torce of the royaliſts, and by his prudence improved 
that advantage which he had gained by his valour. Hav- 
ing purſued the enemy about a quarter of a mile, and 
derached ſome troops to prevent their rallying ; he turned 
back upon the king's intantry, and threw them into the 
utmoſt contuſion. One regiment alone preſcrved iss 
order unbroken, though twice deſperately aflaiked by 
Fairiax: and that general, excited by fo ſteady a reſilt- 
ance, ordered Doyley, the captain of his hfe-guard, to 
give them a third charge in front, while he himſelt at- 
racked them in rear. The regiment was broken. 
Fairfax, with his own hands, killed an enlign, and, 
having ſcized the colours, gave them to a ſoldier to 
keep. for him. Prince Rupert, ſenſible too late of 
his error, Jeft the fruitleſs attack on the enemy's artil- 
lery, and joined the king, whoſe infantry was now to- 
tally diſcomfſited. Charles exhorted this body of cavalry 
not to deſpair, and cried aloud to them, © One charge 
more, and we recover the day.“ But the diſadvantages 
under which they laboured, were too evident; and they 
could by no means be induced to renew the combat. 
Charles was obliged to quit ihe field, and Cave the vic- 
tory to the enemy. Thie ſlain, on the fide of the par- 
liament, exceeded thoſe on the ſide of the king: they 
lolt a thouſand men; he not above eight hundred But 
Fairfax made five hundred officers prifoners, and er 
thouſand private men; took all the king's artillery an. 
ammunition ; and totally diſfipated his infantry : 10 that 
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Icarce any victory could be nore compte than th 
which he obtained f. wol 
After the battle, tlie king retreated with that 8 + 
je, 
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with the copies of his letters to the queen, which the 2 
afterwards ordered to be publithed. They chote, op Ar: 
ſuch of them as they thought would reflect Ane das zu 
yet upon the whole, the letters are written with delicacy 4 
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remained entire, firſt to IIereſord, then 0 
pans remained formc time in * ales, from 


e of raiſing a body of intantry T7 choſe Har. 
afled quarters. Fairfax, having firſt 
| Lic ter, June 17, Winch was {urrendered upon 
an to deliberate N his 29 78 enter— 
yy eter was brought him written by Goring to 
king. anfor unatcly entruſted to a 95 of Kau- 
Gori INT the intormed the King, Lat in three 
Laufen; alter which 
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city, Goring comaamded the amy beiore 1 aunton. 
On Fairiax's ap} roach, the FEE of IT 
aiſed, July 20; and the royalilts | 
an open town in tlie county of Somerſet, P alrfax at 
tacked them 11 that! poſt, be at them fro l 
- three hundred & and took 
ſoaers. Aticr this advantage, he fat d. „n belore Bridlyc- 
Water, à toun eltecrneu ſtrong and of great contegueinte 
in that country. When he lad entered the en 
by ſtorm, Windham the governor, who had retired in- 
to tie inner, immediately capitulated, and delivered 
tie place to Fatriax. The garriſon, to the number vi 
two tnouſand, ſix hundred men: were made Priſoners of 
war, on the 23d of the ſame monch. Vairtax, having 
next taken Bath aud Sherborne, relolved to lay licge 0 
Priſtol, and made great preparations for an enterp rize, 
which, from che ſtrength of the garriſon, and tlie repu- 
ation of prince 
the laſt 1 Importance. No ſGoner had the Parliame ntary 
torces entered the lines by ſtorm, than tic prince cab i- 
tulated, and furrendered the city to Fairiax, Septem- 
ber 11“. Charles, who was forming ſchemes, and 
clleting forces, or the relief of Briitol, was altoniihed 
at 10 unt: «pected an event. Full of indignation, he in- 
ſtantly recall d all prince Rupert's Conumuittions, and 
lent him a Pa iS to go beyond lea, 
The King's affairs now went faſt to ruin in all quarters. 
The Scots, havi; nz made themlelves matters of Carliſle ; 
June 28, 1 an obilinate ſiege, marched ſouthwards 
ah 1] bege to Heretord ; buc were obliged to raile it 
1 t E king” S S QPPro: + ich: 
ccels which attended his arms. Having marched to 
we relief of Cheſter, which was anew belieged by the 
patlamentary forces under colonel Jones; Poincz at- 
5 ed his rear, and forced him to give battle on the 
A of September. While the fight was continued 
h great O. bitinacy, and victory ſeemed ro incline to 
lic royalilts, Jones fel! upon them from the other ſide, 
and put them to rout, with the lots of {fix hundred (lain, 
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J one thouſand priloners, The king, with the re- 
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emuz and morals. 
3 he 
never 


A mighty fondneſs, it is true, and attach- 
exprelles to his conſort, and often proteſles that he 
A We embrace any me: afures Which the du. pros ed: 
to be taken Was y of civility and conhdence, are not always 

A full literal fenfe. And fo le: Zitimate an aflec— 


oy, av owe by the laws of God alu man, may, perna; 58, be 
Xufeable toy i 


he wag a papiſt. 
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ctore, he had written a letter to the King, in 
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Rupert, the governor, was decmed of 
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mains of his broken arwy, fed to Newark, and thence 
efcaped to Oxford, where he ſhut himſelf up during the 
winter ſeaigun. The news which he received from every 
quarter weic no lets nan tho! which paſſed 
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Wiler na himſelt was DF 10 . alf fax and Cromwell, 
ater the ſurrender of Briſtol, having divided their forces, 
the former marched weltwards, in order to complete the 
conquelt of Devonſhire and Cornwall; the latter at 
cracked the king's garriſon which lay to the caſt of 
Eriſto! [ne evi ere ſurrendere i to Cromwell; 
of rice! * 4 Ani fie WAS Ta 1 07 ' LILY VV ch ( > | Canis 
tülated: Balnohoule was entered ſword in hand: and 
ail the mullic counties of England were, in a little time, 
reduced to obedience under the parliament. The fame 
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| at Sherburn, 


had attempted, with horle, t 
Scotland and join Montroſe, was defeate 


in _Torkihire, by colonel Copley; his whole force was 
diſperled; and he himſelf was obliged 0 firit to 
the lie of. Man, thence to Ireland. eus tou arrived 
that Montrole himſelſ, atter ſome more {ucceites, was 


at lait routed ; and this only remainin: 
1 W 
party finally extinguithed. cicended 
into the fourhern countic cs, the covenanters,  ailetnbling 
their whole force, met him with a numerous army, and 
gave him battle, but without ſucceſs, at Kilſyth, on the 


hope of 
7 9 
When Vi. yntroſe c 


AIC royal 


Ith of Auguſt, 1645. This was the moſt complete 
1 chat Montroſe ever obtained. The royalifts 


put to the ſword tix thouſand of tlicir enemies, and left 
the covenanters no remains of any army in Scotland. 
The whole kingdom was ſhaken with theſe repeated 
ſucceſſes of Montroſe ; and many nobicmen, who ſc- 
cretly favoured the royal cauſe, now declared openly for 
it, when they faw a force able to ſupport them. The 

marquis of Douglas, the caris of Annandale and Hart- 
field, the lords Ele ming, Seton, Maderty, and Carnegy, 

with many others, flocked to the royal ſtandard. Edia- 
burgh opened its gates, and gav e liberty to all the pri- 
ſoners there detained by the covenanters. Among The 
reſt was lord Ogilvy, fon of Airly, whole family had 
contributed extremely to the victory gained at Kilſyth. 


which he undertook to defend the place for four months, if no 
mutiay obliged him to ſurrender it. 

The ſoldiers, delivering up their horſes and arms, were 
allowed to- diſhand, and receive twenty ſhillings a-picce, to 
carry them to their retpecti e abodes. Such of the OfLCers as 
delired it, had pailes to retire beyond fea : the others, having, 
promiſed never more to bear arms, paid compoſitions to the 
parliament, and precured their pardon, 
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David Leily was detached from the army in IF.ngtan, 
and marched to the relief of his diſtrefled party in SC' 

land. Montrnſe advancec ill farthe r to the ſouth, in 
hopes of rouſing to arms the earls of 11 A r Traquairc, 
and Roxborough, who had promiſed to 10 | 
of obtaining ſrom [nn 


which he was 


1 lum; an 
Zland forne luppty "of Cavalry, in 
de Hicient, By the acaligrncs Ot lis 
ſcouts, Leſiy, at Pinhp: haug) 1 in the L'oreſt, ſurprize 
his army, much diminiſhed in numbers, from the de- 
ſertion of the 1ighlanders, who had retired to the hills 
according to cuſtom, in ole; r to ſecure their plunder, 
After a ſharp conflict, where Montroſèe exerted 
valour, his army was romed by Leily's cavalry, Sep- 
tember 12, 164. 3: and he hnſlt was obliged to tl; 
with his broken forces into the mountains 3 where lic 
again prepared himſelf for new battles and new enter- 
Afcer thele repeated diſaſtere, which every 
where heſel the royal party, there remained only ond 
body of tro, on which fortune c. ould er ri- 
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der to join che king, was met at Steve by colonc! 
Morges n, and entirel defrated on the 22d of March, 
himſelf being taken priſoner. You hive done your 
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ned, that the king ſhut him- 
[elf up in Cord; and tha: he migit the better conceal 
his inteptihns from the Ntants of the town, 
very gate Of che city, tor allowing three 

in the night, the king, accompanied 


Hudion, and Mr. A Loads, took 


nat Orders 


10 Ba! 
5 4 
Dy once dactor 


, 1 (1.1 * 5 4 
the road rw.ds London, travelling as Alhburnham's 
ſervant. Ie, in fact, came ſo near London, that he 


once entertained ſome thoughts of entering that city, 
and of throwing himſelf on the mercy or the | | Parliament. 
At laſt, after paſſing through many croſs-roads and b 
ways, he arrived at the Scots c camp es nk . 
and diſc overed himſelf to lord Leven, the Scots general. 
The Scots, who had before given um ſome gencral al- 
ſurances of their fidelity and protectuon, now ſeemed 
greatly ſurprized at his arrival among them. Initead 
of bellowing a thought on his interelts, they inſtantliy 
entered into a conſultation upon their own, The com- 
miſſioners of their army ſent up an account of the king's 
arrival to the parliament, and declared that his coming 
was altogether uninvited and unexpected, In the mean 
time they prevailed upon the king to give directions for 
ſurrendering all his garriſons to the paritame nt, with 
which he complied. In return for this condeſcenſion, 
they treated him with very long lermoris among the ec- 
cleſiaſtics, and with the molt 5 reſerve, but very 
different irom reſpect among the officers, The preachers 
of os party, indeed, inſulted hy from the pulpit; ; and 
one of them, after reproaching him to his tace with l 
miſconduet, ordered that pſalm to be ſung, which beg 
« Why doſt thou, tyrant, boal: chiyſelt, 
Thy wicked deeds to praiſc.“ 
The king ſtood up, and called for that pſalm, which 
begins with theſe words, 
© Have mercy, Lord, on me I pray, 
For men would me devour.” 
The audience accordingly lung tliis plalm in com- 
paſſion to majelly in diſtrels. 
The parliament being informed of the king's capti- 
vity, immediately entered upon a treaty with the Scots, 


*The covenanters uſed the victory with rigour. 
priſoners, Sir Robert Spotifweod, ſecretary of tate, and fon 
to the late primate, Sir Philip Niſbet, Sir William Rollo, C 
lone] Nathaniel (onde, Andrew Guthry, {on of the biſhop 
of Murrey, and William Murrey, fon of the earl of T ullibar- 
dine, were condemned and executed, The tule crime, im- 
puted to the ſecretary, was his delivering to Montroſe the 
king's commiſſion to be captain. general of Scotland. Lon d 
Ogilvy, who was again taken prifonc „ Would have unde: 
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to the parliamentary commiſſioners, he 1 
onder guard to I Iolm . Caſtle, in N. rthampt- 
Hire . 

Lhe civil war was now over; the King had ab{.lve1 
his ſollowers from their allegiance, a: the paritame 
now had no enemy to fear, except thule ve! y tro0; 
winch they had extended their ove rorown aut! 07 
But in prop! "It on as the te;ror of the |. 


ing S power d a 
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his braver) and religious zeal and til more for his 
ec ming affection to them. iſurcad, therefore, of pre- C9! 
baring to dbihan't!, rey refolved to petition; an they p01 
3 7 75 ] the 
began DY ny. Aa! indemnity, rafitied by NE king, * 
for any uc gal actions which they might | have committed 


during the war. This the commo 725 in turn, treated Nat 
wich great ſeverity ; they vored that this petition tended 15 
to introduce Mutiny, to put ade ns upon the parla- | 
ment, and to obſtruct the relief of the kingdom of Ire- 
land: and they threatened to proceed agaiuſt the pro- 
moters Of it as enemies to the itatc and cifturbe rs of the 
public peace. Ilie army now began to cc \n{ider them- 
ſelves as a body diſtin from the commonswealth; and 
complained, that Bey 6 ad ſecured the general tranquil. 
lity, while they were, at the fame | 
privileges of }nolihmen. In oppoſition, therefore, to 
che Eren at Weltminſter, a mihtary pa amen 
v. as f. "med, ompoled of the officers and common ſol- 
die 78 Ot eacti err pany 1 NC pri ICI: 11 ofhccrs Formel 
a COuncy io repretent the body of peer. 5 tlie ſoldiers 
Cl Che (WO men Of cas . COL PAany 10 IC DC KCN! the houſe 
of commons, and theſe were calicd the Ag ox s Of the 
Army. Cromwell took care to be one of the ln 
ber, and thus contrived a very 5 of 
ducting and promoting the ſedition of the army. This 
fierce ale mbly having debated for a very ſhort time, 
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declared, that they found many grievances to be 1 | 
arctied ; and began by lpeciſying uch as they delirec 
to be mo {pecdily removed. The fame conduct 
which had formerly been uſed with ſuccels by the par- 
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the ſame fate, had not his ſiſter found means to prov! ure 1 
eſcape, by changing cloaths with him. For this inſt e 
courage and dexterity, ſhe met with harſh uſage. I he. OY 
tulicited the parliament, that more royaliſts in, ht tbe executed, 
but Could not obtain their requeſt. 
4 They weated him in confinement with £2. 
ſeverity, diſmiſling all his ancient ſervants, deb 


all vitits, and cutung off all commuancatioi 
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tag unt their ſovereign, was now put in practice 

520 ont the parliament. As the commons 
by the © Cent 29 2 ft, the agitators role in their de- 
ee Of mutiny and ſedition; 
, and alleged, that the king 
ie way for their! uturpa— 
| | he mean time, Continued 
„ Holmby ( altle ; and as his countenance 
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i © the replied Joyce. 37 
alked the king: e pointed tO His 
Tour Warrant, - ephed Charles, 18 
ters. Fs them Without turther 
nt into his coach, and was ſafely conducted 
tho wore hattening to their rentlezvous at 
f _ near Cambridge. he next day Crom- 
| 15 
ve ITI 
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arm, 


"ee | nong them, Where he Was Fece 
ns of joy, and was inltantly inveſced with the 
eme CON mand. 
It vas now taat the commons perceived a ſettled de- 
-1ia the army to preſcribe laws to their einployers; 
14 they did nat fail to fpread the alarm through the 
city, But it was too laute to rehiſt; the army, Wit 
Cromwell at their head, „ vanced with precipitation, 
ud arrived in a few days at St. Alban's; ſo that the 
commons now began to think of tempori ing. Ihe 
declaration, by which they had votzd the mMUary Pe. 
titioners enemies to the ſtate, was recalle and crazed 
from their journal-book. But all jubmi! on Was be— 
come vain; the army ſtill roſe in their demands in pro- 
porti n as thote denands were gratified, 
they entirely threw off the mak, and claimed a rig 
of mode! ling the whole government, and icitling che 
nation, But as t00 precipi itate an aſſumprton ot autho- 
ny mght appear invidious, Cromwell began by accu- 
tg g elcven members of the noule 51  high- trcaſon, and 
«Mes to the ar; my . At laſt the citizens of 1 ondon, 
ky had been ever ag ft in ſedition, began to open 
bei eves, and to perceive that the conſtitution was co- 
Wy overturned, They law an oppreſſive parliament 
1 55 100 ted to a more oppreflive army; they tound 
en reli gien aboliſhed, their king a captive „and no 
Of rearets, but trom another ſcene of laughter, in 
Sende, th tefore, the common council aitembled 
Miutla Of -- the works were manned, and a 
che hoſtile intentions 
. Finding that the houſe of commons, in 
* With the requeſt of the army, had vored chat 
Ita thould be ditbanded, the multitude role, 
or of the houle, and obliged them to 
| which they paſſed ſo lately F. This 
e was now divided into parties, as uſual; one 
00 Re VI the leditious citizens; While the mino— 
„ V0 1 Un: two ;peakers at their head, were tor en- 
| In ſuch an unrvertal co ntuſion, it 
' V8 Oxpecte that any thing leſs than a leparation 
parties co und 1 place; and accordingly, the 
e, With fixty-two members, ſecrecy reared 
konte, and threw theimtelves under the pro- 
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2 members accuſed were the leaders of the preibyte- 
4 are, Me very men who had preicribed ſuch rigorous 
| By % the king „ and now, in their turn, were t threatened 
eſentment. As they were the leading men in 
; Yhe commons were willing to protect them; but the 
ting on their dilmiſlion, they voluntarily left u the 
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tection of the army, that were tlien at Hounſlow-Heath. 
They were received with ſhouts and acclamations 
their integrity was extolled ; and the whole body of the 
viciery, a formidable force of twenty thouſand men, 
now moved forward to re-inſtate them in their former 
cats and ſtations. In the mean time, that part of the 
houſe that was If; be Hine „ reſolved to act with vigour, 
and reſiſt the encroachments of the army. They choſe 
new ſpeakers ive orders for enliſting troops; 
oy ordered the train bands to man the lines; and the 
whole city body reſylved to reſiſt the invaſion. But 
| hile the enemy was thought at 
a a 'ance; for when the formidable force of Cromwell 
ptared, a dience and ſubmiſſion; the gates 
Zencrah, who attended the two 
ſpeak RE ers, ad the rel of their members, peaceably to 
their habitations, The eleven impeached members, 
being accuſe Y as cauſes of the tumult, were expelled, 
and moft Of the m retired to the continent. The mayor, 
{herifr, and three allermen, were ſent to the Tower; 
icvcral citizens, ard officers of militia, were committed 
to priſon, and the lines about the city were levelled to 
the ground. Ihe command of the Tower, was given 
to Fairfax, the general; and the parliament ordered 
him their hearty thanks for having diſobeved thei 
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commands. 

It now only remained to diſpoſe of the king, who 
had been ſent by the army a priſoner to Hampton- 
Court. The independent army, at the head of whom 
was Cromwell, cn one hand; and the pre ſbyterians in 
the name of either hr ule, on the other hand, treated 
leparately with him in private. He had at one time 
even hopes, that in the eſe ſtruggles for power, he might 
have been chofen mediator in the diſpute; and he ex- 

pected that the kin dom, at lait ſenſible of the miſeries 
of anarcl. y. huſhed with its 
own importunttics, ſettle into its former tranquil conſti- 
tution. However, in all his miſeries and doubts, though 
at frit led about with the army, and afterwards kept a4 
pritoner by them at Hampton, fuch was his admirable 
equality of temper, that no difference was perceived in 
his countenance and behaviour. Though a captive in 
the hands of his moſt invererate enemies, he ſtil] ſup- 
ported the dignity of a monarch; and he never one 
moment 1unk from the conſcioutnets of his own ſupe- 
riority, It is true, that at firſt he was treated with 
lume flattering marks of diſtinction, he was permitted 
to converle wich his old ſervants, his chaplains were 
to attend him, and celebrate divine ſervice 
their dn way. But the molt exquiſite pleaſure he en- 
joyed was in the company of his children, with whom 
he nad ſeveral interviews. The meeting on theſe oc- 
caſions was ſo pathetic, chat C Cromwell himſclf, who was 
once preſent, could not help being moved; he was 
A ird to declare, that he had never beheld fach an af- 
cting ſcene before; and we mult do juſtice to the 
encral's teelings, as he was himiclf a tender father. 
Pot thoſc Hatrering inſtances of reipect and fubmiſtion 
were of no Tong continuance. As toon as the army had 
gained a complete victory over the houſe of commons, 
the independents began to abate of their exprefſions of 
duty and reſpect. The king, therefore, was now more 
ſtrictly guarded ; they would hardly allow his domeſtics 
to converic with him in private, and ſpies were em- 
ployed to mark all his words and actions. He was 
every hour threatened with falſe dangers of Cromwell's 
contrivance; by which he was taught to fear for his 
perional Jaifety. The [pics and creatures of that cun- 
nivg man were leduloutly employed in raiſing the king's 
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were, Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Lewis, Sir 
John Clotworche, Sir Wiltam Waller, Sir John Maynard, 
XIaſſey, Glyn, Long, Harley, and Nicholas. "This accuſa- 
tion Mas made June 16, 1647. 

+ In this manner was this wretched houſe, intimidated on 
either 11 le, .obiized it be time to obCy the army, at another, 
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terrors, aul reprel nts to him the danger of his fitu- 
ation, Theſe at length prevaiicd, and Charles res ved 
to withdraw himſelf fromm tlie army. Cromwell conſi— 
dered, that if he ſhould eape the kingdom, there would 
be then a theatre open to his ambition; if he ſhould be 
apprehended, the late attempt would aggravate his guilt, 
and apologize for any ſuccecding ſeverity. Early in the 
evening the king retired to his chamber, on pretence 
of being indiſpoſed; and ahout an hour after midnight, 
he went down the back-ſtairs, attended by Aſhburnham 
and Leg, Born FORM his bed chamber. Sir 
John Berke ated tor him at the garden-gate with 
horſes, winch they inſtantly mounted, and travelling 
through the forelt all night, arrived at Titchfield, the 
ſeat of the earl of Southampton. Before he arrived 
this place, he had gone towards the ſhore, and ex- 
preſſed great anxiety hat a ſnip, which Aſhburnham 
had promited to be in readinel-, was not to be ſeen. 
At Titchfeld he deliberated with his friends, upon his 
next excurſi on, and they adviſcd him to croſs over to 
the Iſle of Wi. wh where Hammond was governor, 
who, though a creat of Cremwell's, was yet a ne- 
phew of one te ctor Ilammend, the king's chaplain. 
To this inauſpicious protector it was refolved to have 
recourſe; Ailburnham and Berkeley were ſent before 
to exact a promiſe from this oil:.cer, that if he would 
not protect the king, he vo not detain him. Ham- 
mond ſcemed ſurprize« at tlicir demand; expreſſed his 
inc ination to {tric his maſeſty, but at the ſame time al- 
ledged his duty to his emp Io vers, He therefore attended 
the king's gentlemen to Titchheld, with a guard of ſol- 
ders, and ſtaid in a lower apartment white Aſhburnham 
went up to the king's chamber. Charles, no ſooner 
underſtood that Hammond was in the houſe with a 
body of troops, than he exclaimed, * O Jack! thou 
haſt undone me !” Aſhburnham ſhed a flocd of rears, 
and offered to go down and dupatch the governor, but 
the king repre fed his ardour. When Hammond came 
into his prefer ICC, he repeated his profeſſions of regard ; 
Charles ſubmitted to bis fate; and, without further de Jv, 
attended him to Ce iſbrook-Callie; in the Ifle of 
Wight, where he at frit found himſelf treated with 
marks of duty and reipect. While the king continued 
in this forlorn ſituation, the parhament, new-modeiled 
as it was by 1 arm 5. was every day growing more 
feeble and factious. C "romwell, on the other _ 
Was . the army, and taking every precau— 
tion to repreſs any tendency to factious diviſion n 
them. Nor were his tears without juſt cauſc; for ha 
it not been for the quicknels of his penetration, and the 
boldnets of his activity, the „Hole Wg, would have 
been thrown into a ſtate of uncovernable phrenzy. 

The Scots perhaps athamect of the reproach of hav- 
ing fold their king, and ſtimulattd farther by the inde- 
pendents, who 100k all Occaſions to mortify them, raiſed 
an army in his favour, and the chief command was given 
to the duke of laune on. white Langdalc, who pro- 
ſeſſed himtelf at the head of the moſt bigoted party, who 
had taken the covenant, marched at the head of his ſe- 
parate body, and both invaded the north of England. 
their two armies amounted to about twenty thouſand 
men. But Cromwell at the head of eight thouſand of 
his hardy veterans, feared not to give them battle; he 
attacked them one after the other, routed and diſperſed 
them, took Hamilton priloner, and following his ad- 
vantage, entered Scotland, where he ſettled the govern— 
ment "entirely to his ſatisfaction. An inſurrection in 
Kent was quelled by Fairfax, at the fame time, and 
with the ſame eaſe; and nothing but ſucceſs attended 
all this bold uſurper's criminal attempts. 

During theſe contentions, the King, who was kept a 
priſoner at Cariſbrook, continued to negociate with the 
parhament for ſettling the unſpeakable calamities of the 
kingdom. 
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deſtroy the licurgy of the church. Ho La | 
was ſtill carried on with vigour, as thi SH" ü 
more to apprehend from he deſigns of het. "4 
than from the a tem] ts ct the ki; 23 and, c 7 
time, they ſeemed in antes” to Conch c . 
tions. But all was now too late; their owe. : ” 
totally to expire; for the rebellic me, c e er 
ucceis, was returned from the deſtruction of een 2 
mies; and, ic! ble of their OWn Power, v. * p Paget 
remonſtrances began to demand ven:5*2nce on —— by 
At the ſame time they advanced to W indfor; and C. 
ing 7 ON officer TO ſcize U. he K1 IN * | CT n, Where | = : 
late ly ſent under con Ane me nt, they con- ved {ap 
: Lurft-Cafl le, in Hampſiure, opp _ the Its 501 
It was in vain that the parliament compliined ; 
harſh proceeding, a 5 being contrary to their anry 
tion; it was in vain that they began to idee orien. 
for a more effectual oppoſition; they received a r 
ſage from Cromwell, that he intended paying them , 
viſit the next day with his army; and, in the mes 
time, ordered them to raiſe him #orty thouſand row 
upon the city of London. The commons, boweys- 
though dettitute of all hopes of prevetiing, ha | 
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rage to reſiſt, 
army, to cloſe their treaty with the king. They hal 
talten into conſideration the whole of 1. 

and though they had formerly vored themunbasteng 
they now renewed the conſultation with Heth views 
* ider a violent debate, which had laited three du. je 
was carried in the King's favour by a m3tority 9f 4 ly 
dred and wenty-nine againſt cighiy-thrre, that his Cn. 
ceihons were a found: Won for che houtcs to proceed 


upon, in the tertlement of the Kingdom. Ibis v 


laſt attempt in his favour ; tor ihe next dy cel 
Pride *, at the head of two regiments, bl caded the 
houſe, and ſcized in the paſſage formy-one member df 


the prefbytertan Party, and ſent them to a low room 
belonging to the houſe, that pallet. by the denomine- 
tion of Hell. Above a hunded and ſixty memoers 
more were excluded; and none were allowed to ener 
but the moſt furious and determined of the indæ pen, 
in all not exceeding ſixty. 1 he atrocious inyalon of 
the parliamentary rights, commonly paſted by the name 
of Pride's purge, and the remai ung member " ac 
called the Rump. Theſe ſoon rac that the traalac- 
tions ol the houlc a few days beiore Were entirely llcg 

and that their gencral's conduct was juſt b and nece! 52 
Nothing now remained, alter the conſtitution had 
been deſtroy ed; after the parliament ha | | been cel 
after the religion of the country ha Deen abolithed; 
after the braveſt and the beſt of its fubjcs had been 
flain, but to murder the king! This 5 \arliament i 
it now deſerves the name, Was compotcd of a medle) 
of the moiſt oblcure citizens, and the ofhcers ot Li 
army. In this aſſembly, a committee was appointe do 
bring in a charge againſt the king; and on the r rep the 
a vote paſſed, declaring it treaſon in a king to * : r 
againſt his parliament. It was, therefore, rele. u 
an high court of juſtice ſhould be ap 18 : 
majelty for this new invented treaton hoe 
they deſired the concurrence of the tew remains 
in the other houſe ; but here there Was virtue as 
leſt unanimouſly to reject the horrid rope a. Ree 
commons were nat to be ſtopped by 10 t nall 3 of 


cle. They voted, that the concurrence the 5 Ye wer 
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Colonel Harriſon, 


ed to con- | 
and from thence to London. His aRicted 


Wa who ran to have a ſight of their ſovereign, 
ſubject» dy affected at the change that appeared in his 
or 08 „ Ile had been long attended only by 
face eee ſervant, whoſe name was Sir Philip 
Wah, who could only deplore his maſter's fate, 
tout being able to revenge his cauſe. All the exte- 
del of ſovereignty were nov! withdrawn; and 
ve new attendants had orders to ſerve him without ce- 
£7 The duke of Hamilton, who was reſerved 
Gr the ſame puniſſiment with his maſter, having leave 
ig take A laſt farewell as he departed from Windfor, 
nſelf at the king's feet crying out, © My dear 
The unhappy monarch raiſed him up, and 
him tenderly, rephed, winle tears ran down 
his checks, | have indeed been a dar maſter to you.“ 
Theſe were ſevere dutreſſes ; however, he could not be 
perſuaded that his adverſaries would bring him to a 
{mal trial: but he every moment expected to be diſ- 
patched by private aſſaſſination. From the both to the 
och of January, 1648, was ſpent in making prepara- 
tons for his extraordinary trial f. The court of juſtice 
conliſted of a hundred and thirty-three perſons named 
by the commons; but of theſe never above ſeventy met 
upon the trial. The members were principally com- 
poſed of the chief officers of the army, moſt of them 
of very mean birth, together with ſome of the lower 
houſe, and a few citizens of London. Bradſhaw, - a 
lawyer, was Choſen preſident ; Coke was appointed ſo- 
cor for che people of England; Doriſlaus, Steele, 
and Aſke, were named aſſiſtants. The court ſat in 
Weſtminſter-Hall. The king was now conducted from 
Windſor to St. James's, and the next day was brought 
before the high-court to take his trial FT. When the 
king was brought forward before the court, he was con- 
ducted by the mace-bearer to a chair placed within the 
bar, Though long detained a priſoner, and now pro- 
duced as a criminal, he ſtill ſuſtained the dignity of a 
king: he ſurveyed the members of the court with an 
ntrepid haughty air; and, without moving his hat, fat 
down, while the members alſo were covered. His 
charge was then read by the ſolicitor, accuſing him of 
having been the cauſe of all the bloodthed which fol- 
lowed ſince the commencement of the war: at that part 
df the charge he could not ſuppreſs a ſmile of contempt 
and indignation. After the charge was finiſhed, Brad- 
ſhaw directed his diſcourſe to the king, and told him, 
that the court expected his anſwer. The king with 
great temper entered upon his defence, by declining the 
authority of the court. He repreſented, that having 
been engaged in treaty with his two houſes of parliament, 
and having finiſhed almoſt every article, he expected a 
ferent treatment from that he now received. He 
percerved, he ſaid, no appearance of an upper houſe, 
uch was neceſſary to conſtitute a juſt tribunal. That 
e Was himſelf the king and fountain of law; and, con- 
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ute that their meaſures were conſecrated from above, 

= atited by the ſanction of the Holy Ghoſt. This intelli- 

E. gare them great comfort; and much confirmed them in 
7 preſent reſolutions, 

e had allowed his beard to 2 ; his hair was become 


\neradly grey, rather by the preſſͤire of anxiety, than by the 
band of time ; while Aer” - hi 4 k 


"fortune and deca 
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Well in the * auy one have voluntarily propoſed,” ſaid Crom- 
We regard _ * to bring the king to puniſhment, I ſhould 
ence and T him as the greateſt traitor ; but, ſince Provi- 
fr a blende ity have caſt us upon it, I will pray to God 
<8 on your counſels ; ; 
ounſels; though I am not prepared to 
11. on this important occaſion. Even I my- 


s apparel bore the marks of 
y. Thus he ſtood a ſolitary figure of ma- 
ſs, which even his adverſaries could not behold 
verence and compaſſion, “ The king is much 
4 laid the earl of Saliſbury to Sir Philip Warwick: 
+ ney improved of late.“ © No;“ replied Sir 
5 © Was always ſo: but you are now at laſt ſenſible 
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the ſon of a butcher, was com- 
juct the king from Hurſt Caſtle to 
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equently, could not be tried by laws to which he had 
never given his aſſent : that having been entruſted with 
the libertics of the people, he would not now betray 
them, by recognizing a power founded in uſurpation: 
that he was willing before a proper tribunal to enter 
into the particulars of his defence; but that before them 
he muſt decline any apology for his innocence, leſt he 
ſhould be conſidered as the betrayer of, and noc a martyr 
for, the conſtitution; Bradihaw, in order to ſupport 
the authority of the court, inſiſted, that they had re- 
ceived their power from the people, the ſource of all 
right. He preſſed the priſoner not to decline the au- 
thority of the court, that was delegated by the commons 
of England, and interrupted, and over-ruled the king 
in his attempts to reply. In this manner the king was 
three times produced before the court, and as often per- 
liſted in declining its juriſliction. The fourth and laſt 
time he was brought oefore this ſeli-created court; as 
he was proceeding thither he was inſulted by the ©ldiers 
and the mob, who exclaimed, © Juſtice ! juſtice ! exe- 
cution ! execution!“ but he cuntinved undaunted. His 
judges, having now examined ſome wirneſſes, by whom 
it was proved that the king had appcarecin arms againſt 
the forces commiſſioned by parliament, they pronounced 
ſentence againſt him F. 

The conduct of the king under all theſe inſtances of 
low-bred malice was great, firm, and equal; in going 
through the hall from this exccrable tribunal, the ſol- 
diers and rabble were again inſtigated to cry our juſtice 
and execution. They reviled him with the moſt bitter 
reproaches. Among other inſults, one miſereant pre- 
ſumed to ſpit in the face of his ſovereign. 
fouls,” cried he, © they. would treat their gentral in the 
lame manner for ſix-pence,” Thoſe of the populace, 
who ſtill retained the feelings of humanity, expreſſed 
their ſorrow in fighs and tears. A ſoldier more com- 
paſſionate than the ret, could not help impioring a bleſ- 
An officer overhearing him, 
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ſing upon his royal head. 
ſtruck the honeſt centinel to the ground before the king, 
who could not help ſaying, that che puniſhment exceeded 
the offence. At his return to Whitehall, he deſired the 
permiſſion of the houſe to fee his children, and be at- 
tended in his private devotions by doctor Juxon, late 
biſhop of London. Theſe requeits were granted, anc 
alſo three days to prepare for the execution of the ſen- 
tence. All that remained of his family now in England 
were the princeſs Elizabeth, and the duke of Glou 

celter, a child of about three years of age. After many 
ſcaſonable and ſenſible exhortations to his daughter, he 
took his little fon in his arms, and embracing 
« My child,” ſaid he, „they witl cut off ti 

head; yes, they will cut off my head, and make thee a 
king. But mark what I fay ; thou muſt not be a king 
as long as thy brothers Charles and James are alive. 
They will cut off their heads when they can take them, 
and thy head too they will cut off at lait, and therefore 
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I charge thee do not be made a king by them.“ The 
child, burſting into tears, rephed, „I will be torn in 
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ſelf,“ ſubjoined he, © when I was lately offering up petitions 
for his majeſty's reſtoration, felt my tongue cleave to the root 
of my mouth, and conſidered this preternatural movement as 
the anſwer which Heaven, having rejected the king, had fent 
to my ſupplications.“ 

f While the cryer was calling over the names of the com- 
miſſioners for trying him, nobody anſwered for lord Fairfax ; 
and a female voice from the gallery was heard to cry out, © He 
has more wit than to be here.” When the impeachment was 
read in the name of the people of England, the tame voice ex- 
claimed, “ No, nor a tenth part of them.”” Axtel, the officer 
who guarded the court, giving orders to hire into the box from 
whence the voice proceeded, it was diſcovered that theſe bold 
anſwers came from the lady Fairfax, who alone had courage to 
condemn their proceedings. 

$ He ſeemed very anxions at this time to be admitted to a 
conference with the two houſes; and it was ſuppoſed that he 
intended to reſign the crown to his ſon; but the court refuſed 
compliance, and conſidered his regueſt as an artifice to delay 
juſtice, f 
pieces 
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pieces firſt *.” Every night during the interval between 
his ſentence and execution, the king flept ſounq as uſual, 
though the noiſe of the workmen, employed in framing 
the ſcaffold, continually refounded in his ears. The 
fatal morning being at laſt arrived, he roſe early ; and 
calling one of his attendants, he bade him employ more 
than uſual care in dreſſing him, and preparing him for 
ſo great and joyful a folemnity. "The ſtrect before 
Whitehall was the place deſtined for his execution; for 
it was intended that this ſhould increaſe the {cverity of 
his puniſhment. He was led through the Banqueting 
Houſe to the icaffold adjoining to that edifice, attended 
by his friend and ſervant biſhop Juxon, a man endowed 


r 


with the ſame mild and ſteady virtues with his maiter, 
The ſcaffold, which was covered with black, was 


' 


regiment of ſoldiers, under the command 
of colonel Tomlinſon, and on it were to be ſcen the 
block, the axe, and two executioners in malgues. The 
People in great crowds ſtood at a greater diſtance, in 
dreadful expectation of the event. The king ſurveyed 
I! theſe folemn preparations with calm compoſure ; and 
pect to be heard by the peo le at a 
great diſtance, he addreſſed himſelf to the few perions 
who ſtood round him. He there juſtified his own inno- 
cence in the late fatal wars; and obſerved, that he had 
ot taken arms till aſter the parliament had ſhewn hin 
the example. 
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guarded by a 
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as he could not exp 


ho 


That he had no other object in his war- 
like preparations, than to preſerve that authority entire, 
which had been tranſmitted” to him by his anceitors ; 
but though innocent towards his people, he acknow- 
Iedged the equity of his execution in the eyes of his 


2 


Maker. He owned that he was juitly punifned for | 
having conſented to the execution of an unjuſt ſentence 


upon the carl of Strafford. He forgave all his enemies, 
exhorted all his people to return to their obectence, and 
acknowledge his fon as his ſucceſſor, and ſignificd his 


attachment to the proteſtant religion as profeſſed in the 
church of Engiand,. So ſtrong was the impreſſion his 


lying words made u 


dying pon the few who could hear him, 
that colontel Tomlinſon himicli, to whoſe care he had 
been committed, acknowledged himicli a convert. 
Whiie he was preparing himielf for the block, biſhop 
Juxon called out to him: “ There is, Sir, but one 


Uage more, which, though turbulent and troubleiome, 
1s vet a very ſhort cue. It will ſoon carry you-a great 


It will carry you from earth to Heaven, and 
there you ſhall find, to your great joy, the prize to 
which you haften,—a crown of glory!“ © go, re- 
rom a corruptible to an incorruptible 
$1.08 
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pied the king, 
crown, Where no diſturbance can have place.“ 
excliange, replied the bilhop, a temporal for an eternal 
crown, a good exchange!“ Charles having taken off 
11s cloak, delivered his George to the prelate, pro- 
nouncing the word «© Remember .“ Then he laid his 
neck on the block, and ſtretching out his hands as a 
ſional, one of the executioners ſevered his head from 
Ius body at a blow, while the other holding it up, ex- 
claimed.“ This is the head of a traitor F.” 


cr 


44 


16 

Charles was executed in the ſorty-ninth year of his 
age, and the twenty - fourth of his reign. He was of a 
middling ſtature, robuſt, and well proportioned. His 
viiage was pleaſing, but melancholy ; and it 1s probable 
that the continual troubles in which he was involved 
might have made that impreſſion on his countenance. 
As for his character, the reader will deduce 1t with more 
precifion and latisfaction to himſelf from the detail of 


a — — — <> > — — as 
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* This determined anſwer, from an infant of ſuch tender 
years, filled the king's eyes with tears of joy, and his heart 
with admiration. 

+ "This ſingle word gave great uneaſineſs to Cromwell and 
his adherents: great myſteries were ſuppoſed to be concealed 
under that expreſſion; and the general vehemently infiſted 
with the prelate, that he ſhould inform them of the king's 
meaning. Juxon told them, that the king having frequently 
charged him to inculcate on his fon the forgiveneſs of his mur- 
derers, had taken this opportunity, in the laſt moment of his 
le, When his commands, he ſuppoſed, would be regarded as 
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his conduct, than from any ſummary giv 
hiſtorian, It will ſuffice to ſay, that all his faults { 
to have ariſen from the error of his education; ny ſeem 
his virtues, and he poſſeſſed many, were the "arg 
oftspring of his heart. He lived at a time fe 
[piric of the conſtitution was at variance with Wk 
ot the people - and governing by old rules and 8 
dents, inſtead of accommodating himſelf to the e 
of the times, he fell, and drew down, as he * 
conſtitution in ruins around him. Many kings "Guy 
him expired by treaſons or aſſaſſinations ; * n W 
ſince the time of Agis, the Lacedæmonian, was Pn 
any other ſacrificed by his ſubjects with all the formal 
ties of juſtice, Many were the miſeries ſuſtained ok 
nation in bringing this monarch to the block, and 1 
were yet to be endured previous to the ſettlement 46 
conſtitution ; yet thele ſtruggles in the end were pro. 
ductive of domeſtic happineſs and ſecurity, the laws he. 
came more preciſe, the monarch's privileges better , 
certained, and the fubjects' duty better delineated; al 
became more peaceable, as if a K 
in the conſtitution was neceſſary f 
inement. 

King Charles I. was buried the gtih of Februzr, 
1649, in Henry the Eighth's vault, in St. Geore:”s 
Chapel at Windſor. By his queen Henrietta-Maria 
daughter of Henry IV. king of France, ke had four 
lonS: 1. Charles, born March 18, 1628, 
lame day. 2. Charles, prince of Wales, born May 20 
1630, aicerwards king Charles II. 3. James, duke of 
York and Albany, born October 14, 1633, aſterwardz 
king James II. 4. Henry, duke of Glouceſter, and 
ear] of Cambridge, born at Oatlands, July 8, 1640; 
died September 13, 1650. He had allo four daugh- 
ters: 1. Mary, born November 4, 1631; martied to 
Wiltam, prince of Orange, and mother of king Wi- 
ham III. 2. Elizabeth, born December 28, 1635, 
dicd in Cariſbrook Caſtle, September 8, 1650, 3, 
Anne, born March 17, 1636, died December 8, 1640, 
4. ilenrictta-Maria, born at Exeter, June 16, 1644, 
married to Philip, duke of Anjou and Orleans, brother 
to king Lewis XIV. 
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In our account of the reign of the unſortunate 
Charles I. we have followed the opinions of tlie bell 
writers of Englith kiſtory : but from its being atterte, 
that the Independents bore a principal part in the trani- 
actions of the latter years of that monarch's reign, ard 
particularly in his death, we ſhould be carcni to diu 
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eme er 
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guith between the Civil and the reltg uw3 LIKES Miene; 


and that our readers may be able to form a juit idea 0! 
the religioniſts who bore that appellation, we all cre 
preſent them with a faithful account of their file, Prü- 
cipal tenets, and progrels. 

The independents, who, together with the puric 
and preſbyterians, bore a part in the ſubverſion ot bie 
government 1n England, are generally repreſented by 
the writers of Englith hiſtory in a much worte Fat 
the preſbyterians. "I hey are commonly acculeu of d 
rious enormities, and are even charged with the crime 
of parricide, as having borne a principal part in the 
death of the king. But whoever will be at the Pat 1 
examining, with impartiality and attention, the N 
of that fect, and their confeſſion of faich, mult 100n 
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c nene 
ſpirit thus terminated its preſent courſe, by an act of bene 
lence towards his grcateſt enemies, 

+ "The ſpectators teſtified their horror at t 
in ſighs, tears, and lamentations, the tide 01 tl 
affection began to return, and cach blamed hint 
an active difloyalty to his king, or ® pathve c. | 
his deſtroyers, The very pulpits, that uſed to ei 
inſolence and ſedition, were now bedewed with os doe 
feigned repentance; and all united in their detel 4 "ved 
dark hypocrites, who, to fatisfy their I enmity 4 
whole nation in the guilt of treaſon. 
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acted and inviolable, to reiterate that delire ; and Vat luis mild 


perce: Ve 


cceire, that many crimes have been imputed to them 
ee foundation, and will probably be induced to 
withO hat the bold attempts of the civil indeperidents, 
think, # thoſe warm republicans who were the declared 
ere of monarchy, and wanted to extend the hherty 
enemies ople beyond all bounds of wiſdom and pru- 
: - F have been unjuſtly laid to the charge of tho 
neeendents, whoſe principles were merely of a reli- 
ious kind. The religious independents derive their 
denomination from the following principle, which they 
held in common with the Browniſts, that every Chrit- 
tian congregation ought to be governed by Its own laws, 
without depending on the juriſchction of biſhops, or be- 
na ſubject to the authority of [ynods, preſhyreries, or 
Hi eccleſiaſtical aſſembly compoſed of tha d *puties from 
different churches “. It is in this notion of ec f 

ogvernment, that the difference between them and 
* eſhvterians principally conſiſts; for their doctrines, 


church of Geneva. The founder of this ſect was John 
ſon, a man who had much of the tol-mn picty of 
the tim iter of a congregation of Brown- 
ite, that had ſettled at Leyden. Tius well-meaning 
man, perceiving the detects that reigned in the diſci— 
pline of Brown, and in the ſpirit and temper of his fo! 
acts, employed his zcal and dliligence in correcting 
them, and in modelling anew the ſociety, in ſuch a 
manner, as to render it leſs odious to his adverlaries, 
and leſs liable to the juſt ceuſure of thoſe Chriſtians who 
looked upon Charity as the end of the commandment. 
The independents, accordingly, were much more com- 
mendable than the Brownilts in two reſpects. They 
ſurpalled them both in the moderation of their ſenti- 
ments, and in the order of their diſcipline. They did 
not, like Brown, pour torth bitter and uncharitable in- 
vettives againſt the churches that were governed by 
rules entirely different from theirs, nor pronounce them 
on chit account, unworthy of the Chriſtian name. On 
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cccleſiaſtical government as of divine inſtitution, and as 
originally introduced by the authority of the apoſtles; 
nay, by the apoſtles chemleives ; yet they had candour 
and charity enough to acknowledge, that true religion 
and ſolid piety might flouriſh in thoſe communities, 
Witch are under the juriſdiction of biſhops, or the go- 
vernment of {ynods and preſbyteric:. They were alſo 
much more attentive than the Browniſts, in kecping on 
lot a regular miniſtry in their communities ; for while 


men co teach in public, and to perform the other paſtoral 
unctions, tac independents had, and ſtill have, a certain 
number ot minitters, choſen reſpectively by the congre- 
£410ns Where they are fixed; nor is any perſon among 
mem permitted to (peak in public, before he has ſub- 
mitted to a proper examination of his capacity and ta- 
lents, and been approved of by the heads of the congre- 
Saen. This community, which was originally formed 


F I he independents were undoubtedly fo called from their 
"rs oi, all Chriſtian congregations were ſo many in- 
dent religious focieties, that had a right to be governed 
ee without being ſubject to any further or fo- 
"ge; wa en Robinſon, the founder of the lect, makes 
eccleliaſtice : tus term in explaining his doctrine relating to 
(avs he * Ke Catum quem(tbet par it ularum, 
crew: per fel 4 þologia, cap. v. p. 22.) Ee bolalu, inte- 
Pits / g x am ccc an ex ui Herne conjtantem, tmmed:- 
"*LPENDENTER (quoad alias eccleſtas } ſub iþfo Chriſto. 
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the contrary, though they conſidered their own form of 
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the latter allowed promiſcuouſly all ranks and orders of 


pendents was originally derived. The diſciples of 
reject it, nor indeed is there any thing ſhock- 
» When it is underſtood in a manner contormable 
nts of thoſe to whom it is applied. lt was cer- 
unknown in England before the year 1640; at 
once mentioned in the eccleſiaſtical canons and 
that were drawn up, during that year, in the ſy- 
ations held by the archbiſhops of Canterbury, 
other prelates, in which canons all the various 
chen ſubſiſted in England, are particularly men- 


79 
in Holland, in the year 1619, made at firſt but a very 
{mall progreſs in England; it worked its way ſlowly, 
and, it may be ſaid, in a clandeſtine manner; and its 
members concealed their principles from public vicw, 
to avoid the penal laws that had been enacted againſt 
non-conformiſts. But during the reign of Charles I. 
when, amidit the ſhocks of civil and religious diſcord, 
the authority of the biſhops and the cauſe of epiſcopacy 
began to decline, and more particularlv about the year 
1640, the independents grew more courageous, and 
came forth with an air of re{-lucion and confidence to 
public view. Aſter this period, their affairs took a 
proſperous turn; and, in a little time, thry became fo 
conliderable, both by their numbers and by the reputa- 
ion they acquired, that they vied in point of pre-emi- 
nonce and credir, not only with the biſhops, but alſo 
with the preſhyterians, thoveh at this time in the very 
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but after the reſtoration of Charles II. their cauſe de- 
chned, and they fell back gradually into a kind of ob- 
rity. Thetect, indeed, ſtill ſubſiſted, but in ſuch a 
ſtate of dejection and weakneſs, as engaged them, in 
the year 1691, under the reign of king Witham, to en- 
ter into an aflociation with the preſhyterians reſiding in 
and about London, under certain heads of agreement 
that tended to the maintenance of their reſpective inſti- 
tutions. 

rom this time they were called United Brethren. 
The heads of agreement that formed and cemented this 
union are to be found in the iecond volume of Whiſton's 
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Memoirs of his Lite and Writings, and they conſiſt in 
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authority from Carilt for exerciling government, and 


Noy ing all the ordinances or wortind Vie 
That, in the adminiſtration of CRU7Ch por er, it belongs 
to the paſlors and other cklers of every particular church 
(it ſuch there be) to rule and govern ; and to the bro- 
therhood to content, according to the rul of the Goſpel. 
In this both preibyterians and independents Gepart from 
the primitive principles of their reſpective inſtitutions. 
Article II. relates to the mimitry, which they grant ta 
have been inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt, for the gathering, 
guiding, edifying, and governing of his church; in this 
article it is further obſerved, that miniſters ought to be 
endued with competent learning, found judgement, and 
ſolid piety ; that none are to be ordained to the work of 


tioned. Sce Wilkins's “ Concilia Magnæ Britanniæ et 
Hibernize,” vol. Iv. cap. v. p. 548. where are the conſtitu- 
tions and canons eccleftaitical, treated upon by the archbithops 
of Canterbury and York, and the reſt of the bithops and clergy, 
in their ſeveral ſynods. An. MDCXL. From the year 1042, 
we find this denomination very frequently in the Englith 
Annals. Ihe Englith independents were ſo far from being 
diſpleaſed with it, that they aſſumed it publicly in a piece they 
publiſhed in their own detence at London, in the year 1044, 
under the following title: “ Apologetical Narration of the 
Independents.” But when in procels of time, a great variety 
of ſects, as has been already obferved, ſheltered themiclves 
under the cover of this extenſive denomination, and even ſedi— 
tious ſubjects, that aimed at nothing lets than the death of their 
ſovereign and the deſtruction of the government, employed it 
as 4 maſk to hide their deformity, then the true and genuine 
independents renounced this title, and {ubttituted another lets 
odious in its place, calling themſelves “ Congregational Bre- 
thren, and their religious allemblies “ Congregational 
Churches.” 
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the miniſtry, but ſuch as are choſen and called thereunto 
by a particular church; that, in ſuch a weighty matter, 
it is ordinarily requiſite that every ſuch church conſult 
and adviſe with the paſtors of neighbouring congrega- 
tions; and that after ſuch advice the perſon thus con- 
ſulted abour, being choſen by the brotherhood of that 
particular church, be duly ordained and ſet apart to his 
office over chem. Article III. relates to cenſures, and 
preſcribes firſt the admoniſhing, and, if this prove inef- 
ſectual, the excommunication of offending and ſcanda- 
lous members, to be performed by the paſtors, with the 
conſent of the brethren. Article IV. concerning the 
communion of churches, lays it down as a principle, 
that there 1s no ſubordination between particular churches; 
that they are all equal, and conſequently independent; 
that the paſtors, however, of theſe churches, ought to 
have frequent meetings together, that, by their mutual 
advice, ſupport, encouragement, and brotherly inter- 
courſe, they ſtrengthen the hearts and hands of each 
other in the ways of the Lord. In Article V. which 
relates to Deacons and Ruling Elders, the United Bre- 
thren acknowledge, that the office of a deacon 1s of di- 
vine appointment, and that it belongs to their office to 
receive, lay out, and diſtribute the ſtock of the church 
to 1ts proper uſes; and as there are difterent ſentiments 
about the office of ruling elders, who labour not in 
word and doctrine, they agree, that this difference 
makes no breach among them. In Article VI. con- 
cerning Occaſional Meetings of Miniſters, &c. the bre- 
thren agree, that it is needful, in weighty and difficult 
caſes, that the miniſters of ſeveral churches meet toge- 
ther, in order to be conſulted and advited with about 
ſuch matters ; and that particular churches ought to have 
a reverential regard to their judgement lo given, and 
not diſſent therefrom without apparent grounds from 
the word of God. Article VII. which relates to the 
Demeanor of the Brethren towards the Civil Magiſtrate, 
preſcribes obedience to, and prayers for God's pro- 
tection and bleſſing upon, their rulers. In Article VIII. 
which relates to a Confeſſion of Faith, the brethren 
eſteem it ſufficient, that a church acknowledge the 
Scriptures to be the word of God, the perfect and only 
rule of faith and practice, and own either the docœinal 
part of the articles of the church of England] or the 
Weſtminſter Confeſſion and Catechiſms, drawn up by 
the Preſbyterians, or the Confeſſion of Congregational 
Brethren, (. c. the Independents,) to be agreeable to 
the ſaid rule. Article IX. which concerns the duty and 
deportment of the Brethren towards thoſe that are not 
in communion with them, inculcates charity and mo- 
deration. 

While Oliver Cromwell held the reins of govern- 
ment in Great-Britain, all ſects, even thoſe that diſho- 
noured true religion in the moſt ſhocking manner by 
their fanaticiſm or their ignorance, enjoyed a full and 
unbounded liberty of profeſſing publicly their reſpective 
doctrines. © The epiſcopalians alone were excepted from 
this tolcration, and received the moſt ſevere and iniqui- 
tous treatment. The biſhops were deprived of their 
dignities and revenues, and felt the heavy hand of op- 
preſſion in a particular manner. But though the tole- 
ration extended to all other fects and religious commu- 
nities, yet the preſbytcrians and independents were 
treated with peculiar marks of diſtinction and favour. 
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The Levellers, as they were called, inſiſted on an equal 
diſtribution of power and property, and diſclaimed all depend- 
ence and ſubordination. The Millenarians, or hfth-monarchy 
men, required, that government itſelf ſhould be aboliſhed, and 
all human powers be laid in the duſt, in order to pave the wa 
tor the dominion of Chriſt, whoſe ſecond coming they ſudden]y 
expected. Ihe Antinomians even infifted, that the obligations 
of morality and natural law were ſuſpended, and that the elect, 
guided by an internal principle more perfect and divine, were 
ſuperior to the beg garly elements of juſtice and humanity. Such 
were the various notions difleminated by the different {atariſts, 

t 2 the title of the Repreſentative of the Common- 
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Cromwell, though attached to no one 
gave the latter extraordinary proofs of 
and augmented their credit and authority 
the eaſieſt and Icalt exaſperated method of 
to the ambition of the preſbyterians, wh 
very high degrce of eccleſiaſtical power, 

Notwithſtanding the obſcurity which the inden. 1 
fell into during the reign of Charles II. hers Ky 
more liberty of conſcience under the auſpicious 3 
king William III. and his ſucceſlors, infomuch that of 
are now exceedingly numerous, and their conore _ af 
appear greatly to flouriſh. Add to this, that the Ki 
of their lives deſerve the higheſt praiſe, and hel 
method of dealing merit the moſt ſcrupulous imitation 
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T is natural to imagine, that after the barbarous 
murder of Charles 1. England was overſpread with 
anarchy and confulion. Every man had framed to him. 
(elf the model of a republic; and, however fantaſtical 
his ideas were, he was eager to recommend them to his 
[CLIOW-CITIZENS 3 and, il any ould expreſs a different 
opinion, he was branded with the opprobrious epithets 
of villain and traitor to the conſtitution ; and was told 
that he deterved the death of the tyrant Charles * 
What alone could give ſtability to the unſettled humours 
of the nation was, the unbounded inſſuence, both civil 
and military, acquired by Oliver Cromwell. Tran. 
ported to a degree of madneſs with religious extaſies, he 
never forgot the political purpoſes to which thev might 
be made ſubſervient. ; 

The parliament f, for ſo a ſmall part of the houſe of 
commons Þ mult now be called, many of the members 
not caring to give ſanction to the enormities committed 
by the reſt, after having been the baſe murderers of their 
lovereign, named a council of ſtate, conſiſting of thirty- 
eight members hg. All addreſſes were to be made to 
this council; they were to give orders to all naval and 
military officers ; they were to execute the laws; and 
they were to digeſt all buſineſs before it were introduced 
into parliament. By the terror of their arms did theſe 
ſettlers of the commonwealth find England in a ſeeming 
coincidence with the generality of their meaſures, 

The preſbyterians, notwithſtanding the power and 
authority of the independents ||, refuſed to model their 
government according to the republican form. They 
declared thar, as the execution of the king had occa- 
ſioned a vacancy in the throne, his. ſon ovght to be de- 
clared his ſucceſſor. And as they knew that the eſta- 
bliſhers of the commonwealth in England had no authc- 
rity in Scotland, he was proclaimed at Edinburgh on 
the gd of February, 1649. | 

On the 6th of March, James, duke of Hamilton, 
Henry Rich, carl of Holland, and Arthur, lord Capel 
were condemned to death by a new court, for being 
found in arms againſt the parliament, and they Were 
beheaded fix days after. On the 17th of the fame 
month they paſſed an act for aboliſhing: kingly govert- 
ment, and for turning the monarchy into a common- 
wealth. Shortly after, in April, Charles II. gave 3 
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the houſe of lords to be uſeleſs and dangerous, and therefore 
paſſed an order for its abolition; and two days afterwards cy 
voted the abolition of the kingly oſhice in England. 

$ "Their names were the earls of Denbigh, Mulgrave, __ 
broke, and Saliſbury, lords Girey and Fairfax, Lille, RoW, 
St. John, Wilde, Bradſhaw, Cromwell, Skippou, Pickeringy 
Maflam, Haſelriz, Harrington, Vane, jun. Danvers, 2 
Mildmay, Conſtable, Pennington, Wilſon, W hitlocke, m_— 
Ludlow, Stapleton, Hevingham, Wallop, Elutchino ond; 
Popham, Valentine, Walton, Scot, Purefoy, and Jones. if 
| Who had pafled an act forbidding ue proclamapion © 
Charles Stuart, commonly called prince of Wales, of 4 
other perſon, 


The houſe of commons, on the gth of a ebruary, voted 
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non to James Graham, marquis of Montroſe, to 
© numerous body of forces in Germany, and with 
= .vade Scotland. May the 3d following, Mr. 
3 who had ated in the capacity of counſellor 
xc g oh of Charles I. and who was now agent for the 
" ment at the Hague, was aſſaſſinated there, by 
bee Englith and Scotch cavaliers. A few days after- 
E 10 hour Gur thouſand leyellers took to arms at 
Burt rd, under the command of Thomſon, a man for- 
merly condemned for ſedition by a court- martial, but 
ardoned by the general ; but by the vigilance of Fair. 
iy, they were quickly diſperſed. Near four hundred 
of them were taken priſoners ; ſome of them were ca- 
pitally puniſhed ; the reſt were pardoned. About the 
me time Oliver Cromwell was appointed lord heute- 
nant of Ireland. | 

The marquis of Ormond was now at the head of the 
malcontents in Ireland, and after having taken Dundalt, 
Newry, Trim, Drogheda, and other places, he laid 
fee to Dublin. Upon the news of his approach to 
the capital, Cromwell ſent a reinforcement of four thou- 
fand horſe and foot, under the command of Reynolds 
and Venables, to the garriſon of that place. On the 
d of Augult, colonel} Jones, the governor of the caſtle, 
ade a fally, and defeated the troops under tig mar- 
cuis's command. In the interval Cromwell arrived at 
Dublin with an army of fifteen thouſand men; and i001 
after the ſiege of Londonuerry was raifed by Sir ie Herd 
Coot. On the 11th of September Cromwell took 
Drogheda by ſtorm *, and alto obtaincd poſſeſſion of 
Kilkenny. i 

This month Charles intended to leave the Hague and 
{+ fail for Ireland; but, changing 1:15 de hi, he winged 
in Jerſey, an iland on the coa't of Normandy, belon 
117 to the Engliſh, whither George Windram, laird of 
Liberton, repaired to him from the eſtates oi Scotland. 
The king received him with great complacency, and 
tamed Breda as the molt proper place to treat with tl e 


Comm! 
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Scottiſh commiſſioners. The covenanters according: 
repaired to the place agreed upon; but they Were 20k 


veſted with any power of treating: the King nut ſub- 
mit, without reſerve, to the terms impoſed upon him. 
The ſubſtance of the terins were, that he ihduld iſſue a 
proclamation, banithzing from court all excommunicated 
perſons, that is, all thoſe who, either under Hamilton 
er Montroſe had ventured their lives for his family; 
that no Engliſh ſubject, ho had ſerved againſt the par- 
lament, inould be allowed to approach him, that he 
mould bind himſelf, by his royal promite, to take the 
covenant; that he ſhould ratify all acts of parliament, by 
Wiica prefbyterian government, the directory of wor- 
ſhip, the conte ſſion of faith, and the catechilm, were 
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* Cromwell iſſued orders to give no quarter, and the gar- 
non were immediately butchered. Even a few who were 
lived by the ſoldiers, ſatiated with blood, were on the follow- 
ing day miſerably laughtered by orders from the general. One 
man of the garriſon only efcaped. 

+ Hume tells us, that Montroſe, having put on the diſguiſe 
of a pealant, was perhdiouſly delivered into the bands of his 
memes by one whom he luppoſed to be his friend, aud to 
nam ge had entrutted bis perſon. 
lhe ſentence pronounced againſt him on the 20th of May, 
Sy That he, James Graham, (for they diſdained to give 
n üs Ute of marquis of Montroſe,) ſhould next day be car- 
7 to Edinburgh cruls, and there be hanged on a gibbet, 
ty feet high for the ſpace of three hours: then be taken 
5 head be cut olf upon a ſcafold, and affixed to the 
fe $0. legs and Arms do {FUCK up on tae tour chief towns 
"I SIE vi his body tobe buried in the place appropriated 
, mon maletactors: except the church, upon his repent- 
ae 110d take off his excommunication. 

TD, beg = torth to execution his undaunted and firm ſpirit 
merveu, and the governing party, who found, that every 
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efort the i 
8 Ne had one more expedient to make uſe of. In 
Mtives P's ancholy tecue, when all enmity, ariling from 
the on For, 18 commonly {oftened and diſarmed, 
in elegant 1 = Yought that book, which had been publiſhed 
e e ating of his great military exploits, and tied it by 

„out his neck. Montroſe finiled at this new inftance 
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had hitherto made to cauſe dejection in him, had | 
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eſtabliſhed ; and that in civil affairs he ſhould entirely 
conform himſelf to the direction of parhament, and in 
eceleſiaſtical to that of the aſſembly, After paſſing ſome 
time in ſermons and prayers, in order to expreſs th 
more determined refolution, theſe propoſals were ſo— 
lemnly delivered to the king by the commiſſioners, 
about the middle of March, 1650. It ſhould, how- 
ever, be remarked, that previous to the arrival of the 
commiſſioners at Breda, the king had cauſed the mar- 
quis of Montroſe to land his forces in Scotland, in order, 
if poſſible, to free him, in ſome meaſure, from accept- 
ing the rerms of the covenanters. In April his troops 
were defeated, and himſelf was taken priſoner : in 
May, the marquis was tried, condemned 4, and hanged 
and quartered, in the thirty eighth year of his age, at 
Edinburgh &. The negociations between the king and 
the conunitfioners continued till June following, when 
the king cnbarked at Schevcling for Scotland; but be- 
fore they would ſuffer him to land, he was obliged to 
take the covenant. 

The parliament now reſolved to make war upon 
Scotland; and, as a neceſſary ſtep, to recal Cromwell 
irom his government in Ireland. He according returned 
to England, and left the adminiſtration of affairs in that 
country to Ireton, his deputy. About the ſame time 
Thomas, Jord Fairfax, general of the parliamentary 
forces in England, threw up his commiſſion, becauſe 
he diſhked the war with Scotland, and Cromwell was 
choſen in his teal. The Scots o made warlike pre- 
Þaratioii, and raited an army of upwards of thirty 
tou ani men; the command of which they gave to 
gencral Davin iefley, In July, Cromwell entered 
SCjand at tne head of nineteen thouſand men. He 
Met ti great difficulties, by reaſon of the ſhortneſs of 
ro ihions, and theretore prepared to return to England: 
out the Scotch purſuing him, an engagement happened 
at Dunbar, Sept. 3, in which Cromwell came off vic- 
orious. Soon after hie became maiter of Edinburgh, 
and laid ſicge to the caſtle, which ſurrendered in 
Deceniber following. 

This 116forrtune to the Scots proved of ſome ſervice 
to the King. They were obliged, in ſome mealute, to 
change their olitical mode of proceeding ; and they 
came to a reſolution to admit the Hamilton's, under 
ſome reſtrictions, to favour and to promotion. Another 
party proteftca againft this tranſaction. Hence the ap- 
pellations of Retoluttoners and Proteſters. The king 
then, by the deſire of the preſbytorians, publiſhed a 
very extraordinary declaration |, with a view to gain the 
proteſters ; but inſtead of gaining them, it tended rather 
co make him loſe the confidence of both parties. Here- 
upon the king withdrew from St. Johnſtone's, with a 
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of their malice. He thanked them, however, for their officious 
zeal; and faid, that he bore this teſtimony of his bravery and 
loyalty with more pride than he had ever worn the garter. 
Having aſked, whether they had any more indignities to put 
upon him, and renewing ſome devout ejaculations, he patiently 
endured the laſt act of the exccutioner. 

| In this declaration, wherein he was compelled to ſpeak a 
language agreeable to the ſentiments of the people, though 
very different from his own, he confeſſed the fin of his father 
in marrying into an idolatrous family. He acknowledged that 
che blood thed in the late wars lay at his father's door. He 
expreſſed a deep ſenſe of his own ill education, and the preju- 
dices he had drunk in againit the cauſe of God, of which he 
was now very ſenſible. He confeſſed all the former parts of 
his life to have been enmity againſt the work of God. He 
repented of his commiſſion to Montroſe, and of every thing he 
had done that gave offence. And with ſolemn proteſtations he 
aſirmed, that he was now fincere in his declaration, and that 
he would adhere to it to the end of his life in Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Ireland, When the declaration was oftered him to 
fign, he appeared at firſt reſolute to reject it; ſaying, & That 
if he ſigned, he was never more to look his mother in the 
face.” But upon a repreſentation of its abſolute neceſlity to 
gain him the good will ny conhdence of the proteſters, with- 
out which, he was told, he could never be in a condition to 
execute his deſigns, he ſwallowed the truly bitter pill, and the 
declaration was made public. 
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view to put himſelf at the head of the malcontents; but 
was ſhortly after invited back again, and treated with 
more reſpect. 

On the 1ſt of January, 1651, the king was crowned 
at Scoon, in Scotland, with great pomp and ſolemnity. 
About the ſame time Oliver St. John, and Walter 
Strickland, were ſent by the parliament of England to 
Holland, to negociate an union between that country 
and the ſtates : but herein they did not ſucceed. 

In the ſpring of this year an army was raiſed in Scot- 
land, into which the Hamilton's and the King's friends 
were admitted. The king put himſelf at the head of 
this army, which conſiſted of fifteen thouſand foot and 
three thoufand horſe, and encamped 2t Torwood ; to 
which place Cromwell advanced, but dared not attack 
him, as he was ſtrongly entrenched. Hereupon Crom- 
well conveyed his army into Fifcſhire, by which he got 
behind the king, who now relinquiſhed his poſt, and 
entering England, advanced as far as Carliſle, where 
he was proclaimed by his army; but he did not meet 
with the aſſiſtance he was led to expect. Cromwell fol- 
lowed him, and left major-general Monk to command 
in Scotland, where he became maſter of Stirling. The 
king continuing his march arrived at Worceſter, and 
was proclaimed there by his army on the 22d of Auguſt. 
Soon after the earl of Derby was defeated at the head 
of fifteen hundred horſe near Wigan, but found means 
to eſcape to the king. 

On the rſt of September general Monk took Dun- 
dee, in Scotland ; and the ſame day Cromwell arrived 
at Worceſter. Cromwell's army amounted to about 
thirty thouſand men, and with them, on the gd of the 
fame month, he attacked Worceſter on all ſides ; and 
meeting with little reſiſtance, except from duke Hamil- 
ton and general Middleton, he broke in upon the diſor- 
dered royaliſts. The ſtreets of the city were ſtrewed 
with dead. Hamilton was mortally wounded ; Maſſey 
was wounded and taken prifoner ; and the king himſelf, 
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* The king left Worceſter at ſix o'clock in the afternoon, 
and, without halting, travelled about twenty-ſix miles, in 
company with fifty or ſixty of his friends. 'F'o provide for his 
ſafety, he thought it beſt to ſeparate himſelf from his compa- 
nions; and he left them without making any of them ac- 
quainted with his intentions. By the direction of the earl of 
Derby he went to Boſcobel, a lone houſe on the borders of 
Staffordſhire, inhabited by one Penderell, a farmer. To this 
man Charles entruſted himſelf. Penderell had dignity of ſen- 
timents much above his condition; and though death was de— 
nounced againſt al} who concealed the king, and a great re- 
ward offered to any one who thould betray him, he profeſſed 
and maintained unſhaken fidelity. He took the afliſtance of 
his four brothers, who were equally honourable with hiuiſelf; 


and having clothed the king in a.garb like their own, they led 


him into the neighbouring wood, put a bill into his hand, and 
pretended to employ themſelves in cutting faggots. Some 
nights he lay upon ſtraw in the houſe, and ted upon ſuch 
homely fare as it afforded. For a better concealment he 
mounted upon an oak, where he ſheltered himſelf among tae 
leaves and branches for twenty-four hours. While in this 
{1tuation he perceived ſeveral ſoldiers paſs by. All of them 
were intent in ſearch of the king; and ſome expreſled, in his 
hearing, their earneſt wiſhes to ſeize him. This tree was 
afterwards denominated % Royal Oak; and for many years 
was regarded by the neighbourhood with great veneration. 
Charles's fear of diſcovery prompted him to join lord Wilmot, 
who was in a ſimilar predicament in the neighbourhood : they 
agreed to put themſelves into the hands of colonel Lanc, a zca- 
lous royaliſt, who lived at Bentley, not many miles diſtant. 
The king's feet were ſo hurt by walking about in heavy boots 
and countrymen's ſhocs which did not fit him, that he was 
obliged to mount on horſeback. In this ſituation he travelled 
to Bentley, attended by the Penderells, who had been ſo taith- 
ful to him. Lane formed a ſcheme for his journey to Brittol, 
where, it was hoped, he might find a ſhip, in which he might 
tranſport himſelf. "The colonel obtained a pals (it being exceed- 
ingly neceſſary in theſe turbulent times) for his ſiſter Jane Lane, 
and a ſervant to travel towards Briſtol, under pretence of vi— 
ſiting and attending her relation, who was then pregnant. Ihe 
king rode before the lady, and perſonated the ſervant. When 
they arrived at Norton's, (tor that was the name of the rela. 
on,) Mrs. Lane pretended that ſhe had brought along with 
ner, as ſervant, a poor Jad, the fon of a neighbouring farmer, 
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having given many prooſs of perſonal vate- 


obliged to fly through St. Martin's gate *. Near! TK 
whole of the Sccttiſh army was killed ort aa the 
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ng the battle : and the greater part of thoſ, 


elcaped the ſword of Cromwell's forces were IM 
deith by the country people, who were very Ying 2 
againſt the Scots. The earl of Derby was n 
ſoner during this rencounter, und was beheaded f 
Bolton, on the 15th of October. After the bar 0 
Worceſter, Cromwell returned to London whe += 
arrived on the 211t of September. 7 Io 
In November, the parliament made an a& prohibit 
ing the importation of all forcign cominodiries _ 
upon Engliſh bottoms, or ſuch as were of the coun 
from whence the commodities came. This Dres 
ſtance greatly affecting the trade between England ard 
Holland, gave rife to a war between the Fnolith 3. 
the Dutch. On the 25th of December follow 
ſtates ſent an embaſſy to England to ſolicit a revor Aion 
of that act, and to endeavour to avert the war ; accord. 
ingly negociations were entered into at London, bur 
they were concluded without any effect. War was 
therefore declared; and in the ſpring ot 165 the Lag 
liſh and Dutch fleets under the command oi Blake and 
Van trump, had an engagement off Dover, but which 
obtained the victory is hard to determine. Notwith. 
Randing this, the Dutch uſed all their endeavours to 
pacify the parliament ; but their efforts proving inefee- 
tual, they recalled their ambaſſadors, and maniſeſtos 
were publiſhed by both nations. In the beginning of 
Augult, the Dutch admiral Martin Van Trump put to 
lea with a fleet of feventy fail; but this fleet was Gif. 
perſed by a tempeſt. On the 16th of the ſame month, 
the Dutch admiral] De Ruyter was convoying, with 
thirty-four ſhips, a fleet of merchant ſhips through the 
Channel, when he was overtaken by Sir George 
Ayſcough, and a furious engagement enſued, which 
was fought with equal bravery on both fides, til 
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who was ill of an ague; and ſhe begged a private room for 

him, where he might be at reſt. "Though Charles kept him- 
felf retired in this chamber, the butler, on: Pope, ſoon knew 
him : the king was now really alarmed, but he made the but- 
ler promiſe that he would keep the ſecret ſrom every mort? 
even from his maſter; and he was faitniſil to his engagement, 
No ſhip, it was found, would, for a month, fet fail from 
Briſtol, either for France or Spain; and tus king was obliged 
to go elſewhere for a paſſage. He entrultec. himtelf to colonel 
Windham of Dorſetſhirc, an afeQionate nartiz1 of the royal 
family. As he often paſſed through the hands of the catholics, 
the Prie/t”s Hole, as they cal.cd ir, the place where they were 
obliged to conceal their perſecuted prictts, was ſo.netimes em- 
ployed tor {ſheltering their diftretied ſovercign. * indaam, 
before he received the king, aſked leave to entruſt tae impor- 
tant ſecret to his wife, his mother, and ſour {ervants, on whe 
{1delity he could rely. Of all theſe, no oe pros ed wanting 
either in honour or diſcretion. "The venerable old matron on 
the reception of her royal gueſt, expretied the utmoſt joy, tat 
having loſt, without regret, three ſons and one Zrandchile, in 
defence of his father, ſhe was now reſerved, in har decuming 
years, to be inſtrumental in the preſervation ol himſelt, en 
king continued ſeveral days in Windhatm's hoube; and ail his 
friends in Britain, and in every part of Europe, remained in 
the moſt anxious fufpence with regard to his fortunes: No one 
could conjecture whether he were dead or alive; and the report 
of his death being gencrally believed, happily relaxed 80 77 
gilant ſearch of his enemies. Trials were mave te 0 15 
veſſel for his eſcape; but he ſtill met with d: ſapporntmentt 
Having left Windham's houſe, he was obliged again to 12 
to it. He pafted through many other adwentutes; _— 
ferent diſguifes ; in every ſtep was expoſed to imminen Pre 
and received daily proots of uncorrupte: fidelity ane 
Ihe ſagacity of a finith, who remarked that his dert 
had been made in the north, not in the welt, 48 07 e 
once detected him; and he narrowly efcapeit, t horenn 
in Suflex i veſtel was at laſt found, in which he ce * 
had been known to fo many, that if he hart ut t, fi} 11 = 
critical moinent, it would have been alma! penn 2 
to have effected his eſcape, After one ©! | fort” 2795 N 

ment, he arrived ſafely at Feſchamp 1 ee 
than forty men and women had at dittaront tine 
his concealment and eſcape. Vice Hur cy © 
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was at laſt forced to ſtand in for Plymouth, 
De Ruyter an open paſſage [or himlcli and 
he ſame day Van Gallen ell upon the Eng- 
n Acer in the Mediterranean, which he vanquithed, 
_— Ned during the engagement. Notwithſtand- 
110 A dialer the Englith continued formidable at 
ng —_— captured a great number of Dutch ſhips. On 
ſa, r or November, Van Trump, ſeconded by De 
m 4 . up with the Engliſh fleet, under Blake, 
ag Channel, Wien a deſperate © er happened, 
in which the admirals and other r with 
the utmoſt {Kill and bravery on both ſides. The Eng- 
lh were worſeed ; Blake was wounded ; and the covert 
whe night ſaved the Englith fleet from deſtruction, 
afeer this victory, Trump, by way of a bravado, fixed 
a broom to his main-malt z intimating, that he was re- 
ſlved to ſweep the lea entirely of all Enghth veſſels. 
In order to wipe off the diſgrace of this action great 
nayal preparations were made in England, and a flect 
of eighty ſail was fitted out. The command was given 
0 Blake, and under him to Dean and Monk, who was 
ſent for from Scotland. When the Engliſh lay off 
Portland, they deſcried, near break of day, on the 
ach of February, 1653, a Dutch fleet of ſeventy-fix 
velels, failing up the Channel, with a convoy of three 
hundreckl merchant ſhips, which had received orders to 
«it at the Ie of Rhe, till the fleet ſhould arrive to 
Kort them. Van Trump, and under him De Ruyter, 
commanded the Dutch. This battle was the mot turi- 
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rival nations. The combat was continued three days 
with the utmoſt rage and obſtinacy ; and Blake, who 
was victor, gained not more honour than Van Trump, 
who was vanquiſhed. The Dutch admiral made a 
ſilful retreat, and ſaved all the merchant ſhips, except 
thirty, He loſt, however, eleven ſhips- of war, had 
wo thouſand men ſlain, and near fifteen hundred taken 
priſoners. The Engliſh, though many of their ſhips 
were extremely ſhattered, had but one ſunk. Their 
ſain were not much inferior to that of the enemy. The 
Dutch, being weary of the war now made overtures tor 
peace, but the haughty parliament paid no attention to 
their ſolicitations. 

During thete tranſactions the Scots agreed to an union 
with England, in one commonwealth, without a king, 
or houle of lords. | 

On the 10th of April, 1653, the officers of the army, 
by the direction of Cromwell, petitioned the parliament 
© Uolve itlelt; but the parliament abſolutely refuſed 
compliance with this requett. This ſo exaſperated the 
amditious Cromwell, that he entered into a conference 
v1 Harriſon, one of the members, who told the coun- 
c“ That the general only ſought to pave the way for 
ne government Of Jeſus and his ſaints.“ Major Streater, 
vio was within hearing, ſharply replied, © Jeſus ought 
wen to come quickly; for if he delays coming till atter 
Chriſtmas, he will find his place occupied by another.” 
On account of their reſolution not to diſſolve themſelves, 
Cromwell took with him, on the 20th of the tame 
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* The letter made uſe of by Oliver Cromwell for the ſum- 
mon” of this parliament, after a ſhort preamble, was couched 
terms: « ] Oliver Cromwell, captain-general 
nander in Chief of all the armies and forces raiſed or 
ag ray Bare this commonwealth, do hereby ſummon 
appear 3 being one of the perſons nominated perſonally 
2” Welt = council chamber at Whitehall, within the city 
bd Ix My upon the 4th of July next enſuing the date 
wo ml ER Are, to take upon you the truſt unto which 
"pn y called and appointed, to ſerve as a member ot 

iy of —; and hercof you are not to fail. 

4 (pn und « O0. CROMWELL,” 

Ne er my hand and ſeal the 8th of June, 1683. 
nor fig, " By a leather-leller in London. This man was 
for the fo le > " leeming {trangenels of his baptiſmal name: 
eleC.cy-- eng Are the names of a jury {aid to have been en- 
Noth. ? 3 about che ſame time: ce Accepted Trevor, of 

4, Revcemed Compton, of Battle; Faint not Hewit, 
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ous that had yet been fought between theſe warlike and 
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month, a file of three hundred muſketeers, and placed 
ſome at the entrance, others in the lobby, and ſome on 
the ſtairs. He firſt addreſſed himſelſ to his friend St. 
John, and told him, “ That he had come with a pur- 
poſe of doing what grieved him to the very ſou}, and 
what he had earneſtly with tears befought the Lord nor 
to impoſe upon him: but there was a neceſſity, in order 
to the glory of God, and the good of the nation.” After 
a little interval, he aroſe from his ſeat, and ſtamping 
with his foot, the ſignal for the ſoldiers to enter, he ex- 
claimed to the parliament, © For ſhame ! get you gone 
give place to honeſter men; to thoſe who will more 
faithfully difcharge their truſt. You are no longer a 
parliament : I tell you, you are no longer a parliament. 
The Lord has done with you ; he has choſen other in- 
ſtruments for carrying on his work.” Sir Harry Vane 
exclaimed againſt this proceeding ; whereupon Crom- 
well ſaid, O! Sir Harry Vane! Sir Harry Vane! 
The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” Taking 
hold of Martin by the cloke, “ Thou art a whore- 
maſter,” ſaid he. To another, © Thou art an adul- 


terer.“ To a third, «© Thou art a drunkard and 2 
glutton.“ „And thou art an extortioner” to a fourth. 


He then caſt his eye upon the mace, - and ſaid, « What 
ſhall we do with this bauble ? Here! (to one of his 
ſoldiers,) take it away, It is you, ſaid he to the par- 
lament, that have forced me upon this. I have ſoaght 
the Lord night and day, that he would rather ſlay me 
than put me upon this work.” Having commanded 
his ſoldiers to clear the hall, he himſclf went out the laſt, 
and ordering the doors to be locked, departed to his 
lodgings in Whitehall. In this furious manner did 
Cromwell, without the leaſt oppoſition, annihilate that 
famous afſembly, - which had filled all the courts of 
Europe with the renown of its actions, and with aſto- 
niſhment at its crimes, and whoſe commencement was 
not more ardently deſired by the people than was its 
final diſſolution. 

In May following he made choice of one hundred and 
forty- four perſons to be the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, and to take care of the government *. On the 
4th of July the new parliament met, and Cromwell de- 
legated the ſupreme power to them. This parliament 
was, in deriſic-. led Praiſe-God ' Barebone's parlia- 
ment F, irom a farnous ſpeaker in it of that name. In 
purſuance of an ordinance for uniting England and 
Scotland, the latter kingdom ſent thirty repreſentatives 
to this parliament; and ſoon after a ſimilar ordinance 
was made for ſending thirty members from Ireland. 
This parliament, not acting as Cromwell wiſhed, they 
were diflolved on the 1 2th of December, and the ſove- 
reign power was reſigned into the hands of Cromwell 
and the council of ojificers. General Ilarriſon and 
about twenty more remained in the houle ; and that they 
might prevent the reign of the ſaints from coming to an 
untimely end, they placed one Moyer in the chair, and 
began to draw up proteſts. They were ſoon interrupted 
by colone] White, with a party of ſoldiers. He aſked 
them what they did there? * We are ſeeking the 
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* Heathfield ; Make- peace Heaton, of Hare; God Reward 
Smart, cf Fivehurſt ; Stand faſt on High Stringer, of Crow- 
burſt ; Earth Adams, of Warbleton; Called Lower, of the 
fame; Kill Sin Pimple, of Witham; Return Spelman, of 
Watling; Be Faithful Joiner, of Britling; Fly Debate 
Roberts, of the fame; Fight the good Fight of Faith White, 
of Emer; More Fruit Fowler, of Eaft Hadley ; Hope for 
Bending, of the fame; Graceful Harding, of Lewes; Weep 
not Billing, of the ſame; Meck Brewer, of Okeham.” See 
Brome's Travels in England, p. 279. “ Cromwell,” ſays 
Cleveland, “ hath beat up his drums clean through the Old 
'Feſtament. You may learn the genealogy of our Saviour by 
the names of his regiment. Ihe muſter-maſter has no other 
liſt than the firſt chapter of St. Matthew.“ The brother of 
this Praiſe-God Barchone had for name, „ If Chriſt had not 
died for you, you had been damned Barebone.” But the peo- 
ple, tired of this long name retained only the laſt word, and 
commonly gave him the appetlation of Damned Barebone, 
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Lord,” faid they.“ Then you may go elſewhere,” 
replied he: © for, to my certain knowledge, he has not 
been here theſe many years.” 

During the parliamentary tranſactions, the Engliſh 
and Dutch fleets had another engagement near the 
Downs, in which, after a battle of two days the Dutch 
were much worſted. The Dutch fleet conſiſted of about 
a hundred fail, and the Engliſh was ſuperior in number. 
This engagement happened on the 2d of June. The 
ſtates now fent ambatiadors to treat of peace; but as no 
ceſſation of hoſtilities was agreed to, the Dutch made a 
grand effort to recover the henour they had juſt lolt. In 
a few weeks they fitted out a numerous flect, which put 
to ſea under the command of Van Trump, who, coming 
up with the enemy, impetuouſly ruſhed to the Aght. 
Van Trump, gallantly animating his men, with his 
ſword drawn, was ſhot through the heart with a mufquet 


ball. This event alone decided the battle in favor of | 


the Engliſh. Though near thirty ſhips belonging to 
the Dutch were funk and taken, they little regarded this 
loſs compared with that of their brave admiral. This 
battle was fought on the 29th of July. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, PRorrerok. 


= 
SOON after the diſſolution of the laſt parliament, 
the council of officers, at the inſtigation of Lambert *, 
choſe Oliver Cromucli Protector of Fgland, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The Inſtrument of (zovernment, which 
was ſigned by Cromwell, was drawn up by Lambert, 
was voted by the council, and was carricd to Cromwell 
for acceptance. This inſtrument conſiſted of forty-two 
articies , and a council was therein appointed for the 
ail!tance of the protector. 

The firſt pubjic buſtneſs of importance entered on by 
Cromwejl was the peace with the United Provinces, 
which was concluded on the 5th of April, 1654. Soon 
after ſeveral conſpiracies were formed againſt the pro- 
rector, particularly by John Gerard, and Mr. Vowel, 
for which they were both executed. On the 10th of 
July, Don Pantaleon Sa, the Portuguele ambaſlador's 
brother, was beheaded for a murder; but this, being 
conſtrued into a breach of the faith of nations, occa- 
ſioned a flight rupture between the powers of Envland 
and Portugal. This difference was, however, ſoon 
adjuſted. About this time prince Maurice was loſt in 
a hurricane in America. Prince Rupert arrived at 
Nantes with the {quadron under his command, and king 
Charles fold the ſhips to the king of France. After this 
King Charles and prince Rupert retired to Cologne. 
Lieutenant general Fleetwood was now made governor 
of Ireland, in the room of Henry Ireton, who died of 
che plagur November 27, 16514. 

Cromwell now thought it neceſſary to ſummon a par- 
tament, which met on the gd of September. Thee firſt 
thing they entered upon was, to diſcuſs the right of that 
power which had ſummoned them to meet. This un- 
expected circumſtance made Cromwell ſomewhat un- 
ealy ; but not to ſhew his uncaſineſs, he called all the 
members into the painted chamber to hear a ſpeech pre- 
pared for the occaſion. Here he ſpoke in an authori- 
tative manner, aſſuming the tone of a maſter, not of a 
fellow citizen. At their return to the houſe, they found 
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* Lambert was a creature of Cromwell's. 

+ The following is the ſubRance of this inſtrument : J. 
A parliament to be called every three years by the protector. 
II. The firſt to aſſemble on the gd of September, 1654. III. 
No parliament to be diſſolved till it hath ſate five months. IV. 
duch bills as are offered to the protector by the parliament, if 
he aſſent not in twenty days, to be laws without him. V. 
That his council ſhall not exceed the number of twenty-one, 
nor be leſs than thirteen, VI. That immediately after the 
death of Cromwell the council ſhall chooſe another protector 
before they riſe. VII. That no protector after the preſent 
ſhall be general of the army. VIII. The protector ſhall have 
power to make war and peace. IX. That in the interval of 
Farliamcut, me protector and his parliament way make founc 
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a guard placed at the door, which denicd SY 
thoſe who refuſed to ſign an engagement to he Ace ty oj | 


the Lord Protector; and ſuch were conſeg ach tg | 
cluded from the houſe d. Cromwell rey, | 
lament on the 22d of ] anuary, 1684 * rw _ | 
voted him and his {ucceflors a revenue of tun „ | 
Frouſand pounds a year. "0 Hundreg | 

A deſign was now laid for an inforre&iny 5 | 
aliſts in concert with the ] 5 | 
was appointed. : 
veyed 
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Information of this defor 
eo Cromwell. The protector's at 
was extremely vigilant. Thurloe, his ſc; 
PICs every where. Manning, who hac 
RINGS family, kept a fegular correſpon lence * 
and it was not difficult to obtain int, igence 
federacy, ſo generally diſfuſed among a narty wh 
themiclves more on zeal and courage, th 
and !obriety. Many of the rovalits u ere . 
priſon; others, on the approach of the day. 1 
rihed with the danger of the undertaking, and x 
at home. In one place alone the confiire:y het 
action. Penruddoc, Jones, Groves, 4 other 
men of the weſt, entered Sahfhury wit! tw 
dred horſe on the 11th of March, at the ver, 
the ſheriff and judges were holding the i; 
they made priſoners; and they proclaimed the 
Contrary to their expectations they received no : 
ſion of force; io prevalent was the terror of . 
bliſhed government. | Raving in vain wandered el 
for Tome time, they were totally diſcouraged ; » 
troop of horſe was able at laſt to ſup ; 
caders of the conſpiracy, being taken priloners, were 
capitally puniſhed, The reft were 101d for llaves, aud 
tranſported to Barbadoes. 

It would be unpardonable not to mention the Fr. 
tion of the queen of England and her fon Charts 
During thele tranſactions, they paſſed moſt of their t: 
at Paris; and notwithſtanding their near conmel le 
blood, they received but few civilities. and 
port from the court of France. ] 
been ever ſo much inclined to ag Eng 
the diſorders of her own affairs wouid, for : 
have rendered ſuch intentions impracticabie 
ni ſhed quten had a moderate 
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it was fo ill paid, and her credit ran ſo le 
morning, when the cardinal de Retz waite er, the b 
informed him, © That her daughter, the princes Men- a 


rietta, was obliged to lie a-bed, for want of a fire to 
warm her.“ To ſuch a condition was reduced, in Lie 
midſt of Paris, a queen of England, and daughter of 
Henry IV. of France! The Engliſh parhament, now- 
ever, having aſſumed the ſovereignty of the {tate re- 
ſented the countenance, cold as it was, which the! 
court gave to the unfortunate monarch. On pretenc? 
ot injuries, of which the Englith merchants complz.nc% 
they iſſued letters of repriſal upon the French; and 
Blake went ſo far as to attack and ſcize a whole ae 
dron of ſhips, which were carrying ſupplies to DunKrs, 
then cloſely beſieged by the Spaniards. Ihe town, di. 
appointed of theſe ſupplics, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The French miniſters ſoon found it REceNary 
to change their meaſures. They treated Charles with 
ſuch affected indifference, that he thought it 119 
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A. . * . *1 5 2 uns 
laws, which ſhall be binding to the ſubject, till the ſuccoes x 
partament.” Cromwell took an oath to obſerve the e 
% ; Þ | ecembe. 
the Juttrument of Government, on the 10ch of December 

105g. | 
47 Y 8 . B . 1 t Crom 

1 Fleetwood had married the widow Bridget, C. 

eldeſt daughter. 1 40 
* 1 1 -. . | * | A B. U 
y Ihe form of the engagement run thus: © 1 he 
| > myſelf to be true and faithful te e 
hereby promiſe and engage myſelf to be true and tat 
Lord Protector of the commonwealth of Eugland, + che Th 
and Ireland; and ſhall not (according to tle 2 arlias 
" . 1 4 z4 {4 (61 8418 
denture whereby I am returned to ſerve in this pre m_ i 
— . . _ 1 e I gon 7” 

ment) propoſe to give any conſent to alte the gael | 
it is {ettled in one ſingle perſon and pariiament, 
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draw, and prevent the indignity of being 
deve 3 hy - 0 che kingdom. He retired to Cologne, 
delire id, where he lived two years on a ſmall pen- 


1 _ x thouſand pounds a year, paid him by the 
101) 


'ranc 
ourt of Fr ! | > | 
" wends in England, In the management of his 


emily, he diſcovered a de EY to _ 12 d 

and his temper, cheerful, careleſs, and ſoclable, 
_—_ + than a ſufficient compentation for that empire, 
_— ch his enemies had bereaved him. Sir Edward 
* created lord chancellor, and the marquis of 
— were his chief friends and confidents. 

Owing to E romwell's inſolence le was much courted 
by foreign courts. Cardinal Mazarin, by whom all the 
councils of France Were directed, complied with every 
demand made by the impcrious uſurpcr. Bourdcaua 
was lent over to England as miniſter; and ali circum- 
ances of reſpect were paid to him, Who had embrued 
his hands in the blood of his ſovereign, a prince ſo 
nearly related to tlic royal family of France. With in— 
defatioable patience did Bourdcals conduct this nego- 
ciation, which Cromwell [eee entirely to negiect ; 
and though privateers, with Engliſh commiſſions, com- 
mitted daily depredations on the French CONmETCE, 
Mazarin was content, in hopes of a fortunate iſſuc, ſtill 
to ſub mit to theſe indignitics. 

Cromwell now refoived to make war upon the Spa- 
nards; and in April, 1655, the F.nglſh under Penn 
and Venables made an at.ecmprt tO iclzc tit; 4} * 4 
very large land of the Weit Indics, belonging to 
Spain; tailing of ſuccels, they made a deſcent on the 
land of Jamaica, which they conyguered on the 7ch 01 
May; and the Englilh have kept poſſcſſion of it ever 
ſince. 

On the 23d of October the ancient treaties between 
England and France were rene wed; and on the 25th 
of the ſame month Cromwell divided England into 
eleven diſtricts, and conſtituted major-gencrals over 
each, In 1656, he ſummoned a new parliament of the 
three kingdoms, which was well affected to his intereſts : 
they even offered to place the crown on his head; but 
he rejected the offer; not that he was averſe to it, but 
owing to tae periuaſiovns of his friends “. 

Janvary 19, 1657, one Miles Sindercome, a level- 
ler, laid a plan for the aſſaſſi nation of the protector; but 
being diſcovered by ſome of his accomplices, he was 
apprehended, tri, condemned, and was aiterwards 
found dead i priſon. On the 15th of March following, 


France and Cromwell, in which it was agreed, that 
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Hume, ſpeaking of the conference at Whitehall concern- 
ing the ofter of the cron to Cromwell, ſays, © While the 
protector argued fo much in contradiction both to his judge- 
ment an? inclination, it is no wonder that his elocution, always 
contulcd, cinvarratled, and unintelligible, ſhould be involved 
> Ku darkneſs, and diſcover no glimmering of common 
we ur Teaton, An exact account ot this conference remains, 
and may be regarded as a great curioſity. The members of 
TORRE, in their realonings, diſcover judgement, Know- 
gez and elocution : lord Broghill, in particular, exerts him- 
elt om ths memorable occation. But what a contraſt, when 
we Pals to the protector's replies! After fo fingular a manner 
with ln her talents, that, in a nation abounding 
e ea 5 a man who, by ſuperior perſonal merit 
ablied che 7 is way to lupreme dignity, and had even 
yet incapable Irs to make Auna tender of the CroOwWn, was 
* 1 expreſſing himſelf on this occaſion, but in a 
moſt juſt, b. el very of the molt ordinary capacity would 
we fa ** _ of.” As an inſtance of his incapacity, 
"ps any * _ the fame author, a paſlage, which was 
confelt bo 28 his diſcourſe is throughout inelegant. 
confeſs, | 3 0 ny me to deal plainly with you, I muſt 
indeed 1 muſt. b * la . may be underſtood in this, for 
this; * . 2 *r what I ſay to ſuch an audience as 
dot make e * de underſtood, that in this argument I do 
lament, which halt b. ixt men of a different mind, and a par- 
Gpariton, nor can . their deſires, I know there is no 
be leaſt eolowr Per it | urged upon me, that my words have 
berty to me 1 f. way, becauſe the parliament ſeems to give 
) 


0 ay any thing to you; as that, thar is a tender 
No, LVIII. 2 ) 2 b | 0 
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e, and on ſome contributions ſent him by 


a league oft ve and defrnfive was concluded between 
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In purſuance of this 
league, James, duke of Vork, and the reſt of the Eng- 
Iith, who were well affected to the king, were forced to 
leave France. The ſame year, ſeveral anabaptiſts en- 
gaged in a plot againſt the life of Cromwell; for which 
crime many were impriſoned. In the ſpring admiral 
Blake received information of a rich fleet of galleons 
having rendezvouſed at the Canaries, whither he im- 
mediately bent his courſe. During an obſtinate engage- 
ment on the 10th of April, he burned fix of thoſe rich 
veſſels; and died, on his return to England, the 20th 
of the ſame month. On the 4th of September, king 
Charles retired to Bruges, in conſequence of a league 
entered into between him and the king of Spain, who 
agreed to allow him and his brother Henry, duke of 
G:ouceſter, a hindſome penſion. 

Cromwell having retuſed the crown as above-men— 
tioncd, the parlia t confirmed him in his protector- 
{nip, by an act which they called the Humble Petition 
and Advice, on the 260: of May; and on the 26th of 
j une he was ſolemnly inaugurated. ite now prorogued 
he parhament. On the 23d of September he ſent fix 
thovtin] men into France to join the French army, and 
on the - 2G of the month following, they took fort Mar- 
dyke near Diocirk, which was delivered into the hands 
o the Englih. The Engliſh forces were commanded 
by vir John Reynolds, who, being drowned in his re- 
turn co England, was ſucceeded, in November, by Mr. 
Lockhart, de ambaſſador to France. 

January 20. 1638, the parhament met again, with 
ce addition of a new houſe, called the other houſe ; it 
was framed by Cromwell to ſupply the place of the 
uc of lorils. All the elected members of the former 
purliament, who had retuſed to ſign the engagement to 
be faithful to Cromwell, and who were therefore ex- 
cluded, were aduuded ts, They were made up of 
republicans and preſbytrrians, were above one hundred 
in number, gave Cro;awell a great deal of trouble, and 
even formed de ũgns againic him. They called in queſ- 
rion the authority vi the other houſe, that it might not 
have a negative upon them; but the protector, for his 
Own ſafcty, found it expedient 0 ſupport that authority. 
Nay, they proceeded to examine the validity of the 
Humble Petition and Advice. Cromwell, finding that 
they were not ſuited to his purpoſe, diffolved the par- 
liament on the 4th of February. He accuted fome of 
the members of having enliſted men to ſerve againſt 
him under a commiſſion from Charles Stuart; and as he 
ſuſpected. that Lambert was one of the principal conſpi- 
rators, he diſmiſted him from his employmenc of lieute- 
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of my humble reaſons, and judgement, and opinion to them 
and if 1 think they are fuch, and will be ſuch to them, and are 
faithful 3 will be fo to the ſupreme authority, and 
the legiſlative ereſoever it is: if, I ſay, I ſhould not tell 
vou, knowing their minds to be fo, I ſhould not be faithful, 
if 1 ſhould nat tell you ſo, to the end you may report it to 
the parliament : I hall ſay ſomething for myſelf, for my own 
mind, I do profeſs it, I am not a man ſcrupulous about words 
or names of ſuch things as I have not : but as I have the word 
of God, and I hope I ſhall ever have it, for the rule of my con- 
ſcience, for my informations; ſo truly men that have been led 
in dark paths, through the providence and diſpenſation of God; 
why ſurely it is not to be objected to a man; for who can love 
to walk in the dark? But Providence does ſo diſpoſe. And 
though a man may impute his own folly and blindneſs to Pro- 
vidence ſinfully, yet it muſt be at my peril; the caſe may be 
that it is the Providence of God that doth lead men in dark- 
neſs; I muſt need ſay, that I have had a great deal of expe- 
rience of Providence, and though it is no rule without or 
againſt the word, yet it is a very good expoſitor of the word in 
many caſes.” Conference at Whitehall, Ihe great detect in 
Oliver's ſpeeches, fays the ſame writer, conſiſts not in his want 
of clocution, but in his want of ideas. "The ſagacity of his 
actions, and the abſurdity of his diſcourſe, form the mott pro- 
digious contraſt that cver was known. The collection of all 
his ſpeeches, letters, and ſermons, (for he alſo wrote ſermons, ) 
would make a great curioſity, and, with a few exceptions, 
might juſtly paſs for one of the moſt nonſenſical books in the 
world, 
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nant- general, and choſe Fleetwood in his room. He 
then proceeded to abridge the power of the major- 
generals, whom he had before inveſted with great au- 
thority. In April, his ſecond ſon, Henry Cromwell, 
was made heutenant of Ireland. Confpiracies were 
now formed by the royaliſts againſt the authority of 
Cromwell, particularly by John Mordaunt, Sir Henry 
Slingſby, and Dr. John Hewit. The former made his 
eſcape on the 25th of May, but the two latter were exe- 
cuted on the 8th of July. In the mean time the French 
and Engliſh made an attempt to furprize Oſtend, but 
were dilappointed. Notwithſtanding this miſcarriage, 
they marched to Dunkirk, and laid fiege to that un- 
portant place, which they became maſters of the 25th 
of June. Dunkirk was delivered into the hands of 
Cromu cil. 

Cromwell had for ſome time been agitated with great 
cares and tears tor his own fafety ; he had received in- 
formation from ſeveral quarters of the plans for inſur- 
rections, and of the deſigns laid to aſſaſſinate him, by 
the hands of thoſe who had formerly been the moit zea- 
louily devoted to his intereſts. The latter information 
O wrouzht upon his mind, that he never ſlept twice to- 
gether in the ſame chamber: nor did he ever appcar in 
public without a very ſtrong guard to protect him. But 
his precautions to avoid a violent death, could not lecure 
him from a natural one. In Auguſt he was ſeized with 
a fever at Hampton Court, which at firſt did not ap- 
pear to have any dangerous ſymptoms ; but as his dil 
temper daily increaied he was carried to Whitehall, 
where, after having nominated his cideſt fon Richard 
for his ſucceſſor, he expircdl on the 3 of September, 
in the coth year of his age *. The day, Sept. 3, on 
Winch ne died, v2s regarded by him as a very particu- 
lar day; for on that day he gained the battle of Dunbar 
in 1650, and that of Worcetter in 1651. On the 24th 
of November, his funeral was ſolenunzed. After the 
certmonies uſually paid to deceaſed jovercign princes, 
his body was depoſited in Henry VIIth's chapei, 
amon={t thoſe of the kings and queens of England f. 

Ve Nall now take a view of Oliver Cromwell and 
his family. Cromvwell's Anily was originally of Gla- 
mortranſhire in Walcs, and called Williams, one of 
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. aſſumed the name of Crom- 
well, and tranſmitted it to his poſterity. Oliver Crom- 
well was born at Hunungdon, April 25, 1599. His 


education had nothing extraordinary, nor 1s it Known 


how he ſpent his time before he arrived at the age of 
thirty-five years, when he began ſeriouſty to reform his 
manners, and lead a very regular life, without indalging 
himſelf in any indeceat or ill action. Probably, he then, 
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| The 
reputation he had acquired of an honeſt man and good 


Chriſtian, and doubtleſs his principles concerning the 
-Overnment, were the cauſe of his being returned for 
e town of Cambridge, to the parliament Wiich met 
ne 3d of November, 1640. He late two hours with- 
out being diſtinguiſhed, not having a genius for ſpeak- 
ing co place him upon a level with ſome of the mem- 
bers of that parliament. His delivery was ungracetul- 
neſs, and his ſpeeches prolix and contuled, It was pro- 
bably in thete two years that he was gained by the inde- 
pendents, and lifted in their party, though concealed 
under the name of rigid prefbyterians. Agrecably te 
the views and imerelts of that party, Cromwell affected 
an extraordinary zeal for preſbyceriamnilin, and the liberty 
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* During his illneſs he aſked Goodwin, one of his preach- 
ers, it the doctrine were true, that the elect coald never fall 
or ſuffer a final reprobation. “ Nothing more certain,” re- 
plied the prelate. “ Then am I fate,” ſaid the protector: 
« for J am ſure that once I was in a ſtate of gracc.“ His 
phylicians pronounced him in danger, but ſome of his preach- 
ers aflured him of recovery, telling him, & That Heaven had 
heard their petitions, and would grant their requeſts,” .« ] 
tell you,” faid Cromwell, with confidence to his phyſicians, 
„% [ tell you, I {hall not die of this diſtemper : I am well af- 
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of the nation againſt the uſurpations of the court 
which he followed the directions of the then le; 
members of the houſe. So, when the civil war beo 
in 1642, he had a poſt in the army, as a man entir, h 
devoted to the houſe of commons, of which he r 
member. He was at firſt a major of the horſ * 
though he was two and forty years of age before be had 
drawn a tword, he was ſo diſtinguiſhed by his valoyr 
that office, that he had ſoon after a regiment given him 
There was not an officer in the army that faced dans. 
with more trepidity, or that more ardently ſought oc. 
ſion to fignalize himſelf. His reputation increaſed 0 
luch a degree, that he became major-general, then 
lieutenant- general under Fairfax, and at laſt his ſucceſſor 
His great talents for war gave him occaſion to hey 
chat he had no leſs genius for civil affairs. He entered 
into the deepeſt deſigns of his party, and at laſt became 
one ot the principal leaders, advancing here with the 
lame rapidity as in the army. It was he, whoaccuſin 
tne carl of Mancheſter of not having done his duty a 
the tecond battle of Newbury, broke the ice, and gate 
occaſion to the new model of the army, which was the 
hrit ſtep to the triumph of the independents, From 
that tine, he was looked upon as the chief of the inde. 
pendent partv, and properly as general of the army, 
Lairtax, acting only as directed by Cromwell, Tie 
troops believed themſelves invincible under his com. 
mand, becaute he was never once forced to turm his 
back. The victory gained over prince Rupert at Mar- 
lton- moor, was chiefly aſcribed to his valour. The 
reduction of Ireland, in leſs than a year, greatly in- 
created his fame, and the battles of Dunbar, and Wer- 
ceiter carried it to the higheſt degree. 

It his government after he was protector be compared 


with thoie of the two laſt kings, there will appear 4 
very great diſparity with regard to the glory and repu- 
tation of the Engliſh nation. James I. and Charles J. 
Ieemed to have ſtudied the diſgrace of the Engliſh name, 
whereas Cromwell in the ſpace of four or ve years car- 
ricd the glory of his nation as far as poſſible, and in that 
reipect was not inferior to Elizabeth, 
equally dreaded by France and Spain, and the United 
Provuces. Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden, thought 
lumſelf honoured in being his ally and particvlar friend. 
His greateſt enemies cannot help praiſing hun on tivs 
account. 

As for his morals and conduct, as a private perion, 
they inay be ſaid to have been very regular, He was 
ouiity of none of the vices to which men are common 
addicted. Gluttony, drunkenneſs, gaming, luxury, and 
avarice, were vices with which he was never reproachsd. 
On the contrary, it is certain, he promoted virtuous 
wen; as, on the other hand, he was inflexible in {us 
puniſhinents of vice and ill actions. It is true, his On 
preſervation obliged him ſometinies to employ men of 
i] principles, but this is not uncommon to thoſe, who 
are at the head of a government. He was charged 
with ſeveral vices and imperfections 3 and the charge 
ſeems to turn upon three points. The firſt, that throug\ 
a boundleſs ambition, he ſeized a government to We! 
he had no right. Ihe ſecond, that he maintained . 
fel in his poſt, by an exceflive diſſimulation. 1 : 
third, that he put to death many of his private _ 
Without any regard to Jaws immemoriall) practiſe 
I'noland. Upon the firſt ſays Rapin, it mult 3 
ſidered, chat though the royaliſt authors traduce \ * 
well's memory as much as poſſible, aud though in P. 
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i . „ ond not oniy do 
ſured of my recovery. It is promiſed by che Lord not 9; 


iter com- 
my ſupplications, but to thoſe of men who hold a. e 
merce and more intimate correſpondence wit" him. * 1 
have fall in your profeſſion; but nature can * , 
the phyficians in the world, and God 18 far abo“ "Hunt 
Vide Bates. Thurloe, vol. vii. p. 355 710 
Ch. LXI. | EW 
+ Sec Rapin, book xx11. part 11.—Norwiltanet We 
funcral ſolcuunty it is uncertain Where the body © 
was laid, 
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ne action by which he was poſſeſſed of the go- 
is the principal foundation of all their com- 
ſaints, it is certain, the king was 9 _ way 7 in 
the change it produced. It was not ng . but a 
nnblican parlament, that was deprived of the lupreme 
wer by Cromwell. I hough he had been lubjected 
bh this parliament 3 though he had miſcarricd, and him- 
(if being ruined by his ambition, the ing s affairs 
would have rec cived no advantage, ſince the parliament 
hs not leſs his enemy than Cromwell. Of what there- 
Gre do they complain with reſpect to the kind: It muſt 
be one of theſc two things cither that Cromwell Was too 
wiſe to ſuffer himſelt to be luppiantea by all the efforts 
of the royaliſts 3 or that after 1c1zing the ſupre me power, 
ke did not reſtore it to tne king, to whom it belonged ; 
t that Cromwell a NOT at ONCE turn royaliſt, and 
entirely change lis principles. But this charge lics 
10 more againſt Cromwell, than againſt all the inde- 
pendents and preſbyterians, who were at leaf three parts 
in {ur Of the Kingdom, and who no more tian Srom— 
well, thought it Proper to declare for the Lin; | The 

„c agaimt him, is, his exteniive diſfimula- 
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tien; but 5 If it DC true, as 
L pretend. d. tnhougu Wichout proc. that hne Carried Is 
dtanulation fo far, as to mock God and religion, by 
expiclſing a piety and devotion which he hay not,: nd 
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enthuſiaſm is well kon; and who can 


ſtrong blas ce 

"Hine | | ly if 211 nevi: 
arm, it was rather out of hypo ly than real erſua- 
on? We are not raſhly to aſcribe to men inward mo- 
tres, wuich no mortal can know. Lis diſſimulation 


practiſed for the better management of the ſeveral par- 
des, all equally his enemies, has nothing Very blamcable 
in it, unleis it was a crime, not to leave it in the power 
of his enemies to deſtroy him with eaſe. The third and 
kf charge againſt Cromwell 1s, cruelty, for Having, 
iſt protector, put ſome men to death, tur cont; ring 
it his perſon and government. That is, according 
ch, he ſhould have paticndy jullcred the 
againſt him, and when one failed, [hould 
ave been given for a ſecond and a turd, ti lome one 
This deſerves no confutation. But to 
lnew, that Cromwell was not for an unnecetlary cHuſion 
oi blood, we [need only recite What is owned by the 
carl of Clarendon in his Hiſtory, who aſiures us, that 
when it was propoſed in a council of officers that there 
might be a general maſſacre of the royaliſts, Cromwell 
would never conſent to it. Yet what can never be en- 
licly excuſed in him, is che death of Charles I. to 
uch he contributed to the utmoſt of his power, and 
uch will be an indelible blot upon his memory. In 
gacral, we may afſrt, that Cromwell was onz of th 
greateſt men of his ant, iH 11-15 Coniivered, that Without 
1 advantages of birth Or fortunc, he roic ſo near 4 
i throne, that it was in his power to mount it. Hillory 
lurnithes very few inſtances of this kind. Cromwell's 
deal was followed with fo many alterations in the go- 
velnment, that the interval between that and the reito- 
aon, may be juſtly called a time of true anarchy, 
Oliver Cromwell was of A robuſt frame of body, and 
0 . many, though not of an agrecable aſpect. He left 
My two ſons, Richard and Henry; and three daugh- 
r ow general Flcerwood, mater to 
N e 4 dung te lord Rich, | lis father died 
ce Young, His aner ren til alter he was 
5 and, Contrary to her orders, he buried her 
nor be 2 in Wettminiter Abbey, She could 
Tam FROG ed chat his po cr or perton was ever in 
* AT every noue which ſhe heard, the exclaimed, 
lon was raurdered ; and was never ſatisſicd that 
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* . oy obtain a greater influence in elections, the 
une: St Was reſtored tö all the ſmall boroughs; and the 
© allowed no more than their uſual number of 
Ihe houſe of peers, or the other houſe, conſiſted 
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he was alive, if ſhe did not receive frequent viſits from 


him. She was a decent woman ; and, by her frugality 
and induſtry, had raiſed and educated a numerous family 


upon a {mall fortune. She had even been obliged to ſet 
up a brewery at Huntingdon, which the managed to 
good advantage, Hence Cromwell, in the invectives 
of that age, is often ſtigmatized with the name of the 
Brewer, Ludlow, by way of inſult, mentions the great 
acceſſion, which he would receive to his royal revenues 
upon his mother's death, who poſſeſſed a jointure of 
lixty pounds a year upon his eſtate. She was of a good 
family, of the name of Stu remotely allied, as is 
by lome ſuppoſed, to the royal family. 
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C HA V. 


RICHARD CROM WELL, PRorre rox. 


1 Cromwell, in purſuance of his father's 
will, was now called to the protectorſhip. 
was a young man of no experience, educated in the 
country, ac cuſtomed to a retired lie, unacquainted with 
the C/ficers, and unknown to them, recommended by 
no- military exploit no famillarities ; fo 
that men began to imagine he could not long maintain 
that authority which his iather had acquired by ſo many 
valorous atchievements and ſuch ſignal ſucceſſes. When 
ic was oblerved, that he poſſeſſed only the virtues of 
private life, which in his ſituation were {9 many vices; 
chat indolence, incapacity, and irreſolution, attended his 
facuiry and good nature; the various hopes of men were 
excited by che expectation of iome great event or revo- 
lution. For ſome time, however, the public were diſ- 
The council recognized the 
luccefiion of Richard: Henry, Richard's brother, who 
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with popularity, enſured him the obe- 
4ence of that kingdom: Monk, whoſe authority was 
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was ninch attached 
Ils, inmediately proclaimed 


well eſtabliſh 
to the fnuly oi the Cromwe 
the new protector. The army and the fleet acknow- 
ledged his tie: above ninety addreſſes, from the coun- 
ties and mott conſiderable corporations, congratulated 
him on his accetlion, in the mutt dutiful terms: foreign 
miniſters paid him che uſual compliments: and Richard 
was tempted to accept of that rich inheritance which 
icemed to be tendered to him by the conſent and ap- 
probation ot all mankind. 

Richard now found it expedient to ſummon a parlia- 
ment, in order to obtain ſupplies whereby he might be 
enabled to defray the ordinary expences of the adminiſ- 
tration, and fulfil thoſe engagements with foreign princes 
which his father, the late protector, had entered into“. 
in the beginning of 1659 Richard formed the project 
ot rendering himſelf maſter of the council and army ; 
but the principal officers of the army conſpired againſt 
him. To break his mealures, the great council of the 
army met at Fleccwood's apartments in London f. No 
ſooner were they aſſembled than they voted a remon- 
ſtrance. They there lamented that the good ola caufe 
was neglected ; and they propoled, as a remedy, that 
the whole military power ſhould be entruſted to ſome 
perſon in whom they might all put full confidence. The 
city militia, influenced by Tichbourn and Ireton, ex- 
preſſed the ſame reſolution of adhering to the good old 
cauſe, In April the officers preſented a petition to 
Richard, in which they requeſted that Charles Fleet- 
wood might be appointed for their general; but the 
protector rejected their petition. The houſe of commons 
then voted that there ſhould be no general meeting of 
officers during the ſeſſion of parliament, without the 
protector's conſent, or by his orders. 'This vote brought 


of the ſame perſons that had been appointed by Oliver. 
+ Fleetwood reſided in Walliagford Houſe; hence the 
party reccived the appellation of the Wallingtord Cabal. 


matters 
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matters to an immediate rupture. On the 22d of the 
ſame month the officers haſtened to Richard, and de- 
manded of him the diſſolution of parliament. His ti- 
midity forced him to comply; and the parliament was 
inſtantly diſſolved. Richard now loſt all his authority ; 
the officers ſeized the government, and choſe Fleetwood 
for their general. They then caſhiered colonel In- 
goldſby “, and reinſtated J. Lambert. The officers 
then reſtored the long parliament, which had been diſ- 
ſolved by Oliver Cromwell, in 1653; which parlia- 
ment was called by way of ridicule, The Rump Parlia- 
ment: but ſuch members as refuſed to ſign the engage- 
ment in 1648 were excluded. The new parliament ſent 
Thomas Clarges to George Monk in Scotland, who 
ſubmitted to the authority of the parliament. In the 
middle of May, Richard Cromwell ſubmitted ro the 
ſtronger power, and the parliament, by way of com- 
penſation, voted him two thouſand pounds, and re- 
queſted him to remove from Whitehall. 

The family of the Cromwells now fell, ſuddenly fell, 
from an enormous height, but by 2 rare fortune, with- 
out receiving any hurt or injury. Richard continued to 
poſſeſs a moderate eſtate, but which was burthened with 
a large debt contracted for the interment ot his father. 


— m 
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* We ſhould here take notice, that Richard had given diſ- 
guſt to ſeveral officers by ſome promotions he had. made in the 
ariny. In a converſation on the ſubject he, is repreſented to 
have faid, „Would you have me prefer none but the godly ? 
Here is Dick Ingold{oy, who can neither pray nor preach; yet 
will I truit him before ye all.” This imprudent ſpeech did 
him great harm. 

+ In this petition the officers, after ſome compliments, re- 
queſted, « 1. That the liberty of the perſons, and property of 
the eſtates of all free people of theſe nations, be maintained, 
preterved, and kept inviolable according to law, under the go- 
vernment of a free ſtate and commonwealth, without a ſingle 
perion, Kkingſhip, or houſe of peers. 2. I' hat there be ſuch a 
juſt and due regulation of law, and courts of juſtice and equity, 
as that they may be a protection, and not vexatious or oppref- 
five to the people of theſe nations. g. That by an act of obli- 
vion, all and every perſon or perſons, who have fince the 19th 
of April, 1654, mediately or immediately adviſed, ated, or 
done any matter or thing whatſoever, in reſerence to the ſeve- 
ral Changes or alterations in the government of theſe nations, 
111+. the {aid 19th of April, 1653, or in order to the public 
ſer ive, peace, or ſafety of theſe nations, be indemnified and 
ved harmicts, to all intents and purpoſes whatſoever. 4. 
4 nat all laws, ordinances, declarations, and eſtabliſhments, 
made in the ſeveral changes and alterations of government that 
nave been in theſe nations, ſince the 19th of April aforeſaid, 
and not as yet particularly repealed, be deemed good in law, 
until particularly repealed. 5. That ſuch debts as have been 
contracted for the public ſervice and affairs of this common- 
wealth, and for the charges of the government, ſince the 2oth 
of April, 1653, be carefully paid and ſatisfied. 6. That all 
pertons who profeſs faith in God the Father, and in Jeſus 
Chrift, tis Eternal Son and true God, and in the Holy Spirit, 
(Jod co-cquai with the Father and the Son, one God bleſled 
for ever, and do acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New T eſtament, to be the revealed or written word or 
will of God, ſhall not be reſtrained from their profeſſion, but 
have due encouragement, and equal protection in the profeſ- 
ſion of their faith, and exerciſe of their religion, whilſt the 
abuſe not their liberty to the civil injury of others, or diſturb. 
ance of others in their way of worſhip: ſo that this liberty be 
not extended to popery or prelacy, nor to ſuch as ſhall practiſc 
or hold forth Jicentiouſneſs or profaneneſs under the proſeſlion 
of religion: and that all laws, ſtatutes or ordinances to the 
contrary, may be declared null and void. 7. That a godly, 
taitatul, and painful goſpel-preaching miniſtry be every where 
encouraged, countenanced, and maintained. 8. Ihat the uni- 
verſities and ſchools of learning be ſo countenanced and re- 


formed, as that they may become the nurſeries of piety and. 


learning. 9. That ſuch perſons as have at any time ſince the 
20th of May, 1642, aided, or aſſiſted, or adhered to the late 
king, Charles Stuart, his ſon, or any other perſon or perſons 
whatloever of that party, againſt the parliament or common- 
wealth of England, and all other perſons whatſoever that have 
made uſe of any authority or power under pretence of law, or 
otherwile, to deprive or abridge any of the good people of 
theſe nations of their Chriſtian liberty, or have, or ſhall ex- 
preſs themſelves in any way mockers, ſcoffers, or revilers of 

odlineſs, or of the profeſſors thereof, or are otherways ſcan— 
dalous or love in their converſations, or have not given good 
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After the reſtoration, though he remained u 
he thought fit to travel during ſome years, 
tended his peaceful and quiet life to an extreme 
and died not till the latter end of queen 
His ſocial virtues, more valuable than +! 
pacity, met with a recompenſe, more precious and 
more ſuitable than noiſy fame, contentment e 

ooh and tran. 
quillity. 

The Lono, or Ruur PARLIAuxvr, being non 1 
ſtored, they paſſed a declaration touching their meeting 
and “ their purpoſe to ſecure the property and Hes 
of the people, both as men and as Chriſtians, 
without a ſingle perſon, kingſhip, or houſe 
and to uphold magiſtracy and miniſtry,” 
ceeded to recal Henry Cromwell from his government 
in Ireland, and appointed Edmund Ludlow commander 
of the forces in his ſtead. Four days after their move, 
ing, Lambert, attended b, feveral officers, preſented , 
petition or addrets from the general conncil of the of. 
cers; which the parliament delayed to determine w \ 
till the ſubmiſſion - of Richard Cromwell was Calle 6. 
cured f. Soon after the partiament au general councy 
became diffartished with each other's conduct, 

The royaliſts now made an effort in {your of 
Charles 
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ſatisfaction cf their affection and faithfulneſs to this cauſe, m1 
be ſpeedily removed out of all places of power or truſt in 63 
magiſtracy, or other management of the public affairs of tut. 
nations; and that no ſuch perſons may be ad nitted unto. 207 
ſuch place of power or truſt, for the future. 15. And fag. 
much as no godly, or other good intereſt can be preſerved, gr 
maintained, unleſs the perſons, who are chiefly ent: usted with 
the management and exerciſe of the government, be of (4ita!; 
ſpirits to thoſe intereſts ; that thoſe who are or {la}! be en- 
truſted therein, be ſuch perſons as ſhall be found to be the att 
eminent for godlineſs, faithfulnefs, and conitancy to the good 
cauſe and intereſts of theſe nations. 11. I hat to the end the 
legiſlative authority of this commonwealth may not, by ther 
long fitting, become burthenſome or inconvenient, there may 
be effectual proviſion made for a due fucceJion thereof. 12, 
And for the better ſatistaction, and more arm union of the 
forces of this commonwealth, in this juncture of aftairs, for 
preſerving and maintaining the principles and other matters 
thereunto ſubſervient, we do unanimouſly acknowledge and 
own the lord Charles Fleetwood, licutenant-general of the 
army, to be commander in chief of the land forces ot this com- 
monwealth. 13. That in order to the eftabliihins and ſecuring 
the peace, welfare, and freedom of the people oi thele nations, 
for the ends before expreſſed, the legiſlative power ther2ot may 
be in a houſe, ſucceſſively choſen by the people, in ſuch a cf 
and manner as this parliament ſhall judge meet, and of a legs 
ſenate, co-ordinate in power, of able and faithful perions, em 
nent for godlineſs, and ſuch as continue adhering to this caule. 
14. That the adminiſtration of all executive power of gc ven. 
ment, may be in a council of ſtate, conſiſting of a convenient 
number of perſons qualified in all reſpecis as aforeſaid. 15 
That all debts contracted by his late highneſs or his father, 
ſince the 12th of December, 1653, may be ſatishied, and that 
an honourable revenue of ten thouſand pounds per annum with 
a convenient houſe, may be ſettled upon him and his heirs K 
cver; and ten thouſand pounds per annum more upon . 
ring liſe; and upon his honourable mother e1gat ye 
pounds per annum during her life, to the end a mark ED 
high eſteem this nation hath of the good ſervice done 42 ſt 
father, an ever-renowned general, may remain to poſter 40 : 
"The latter clauſe gave the parliament ſome difguit, = oy \ 
deputed commiflioners to wait on Richard ee 2 
quaint him with the reſolutions of the houſe, 3 Richard 
his full and unequivocal ſubmiſſion. According!) 
returned the following anſwer on the next day: . [ 
« have peruſed the reſolve and declaration _— 
were pleaſed to deliver to me the other night, and oF _ 
formation touching what is mentioned in the {aid reſo! ** 
have cauſed a true ſtate of my debts to be tranſeribe 90 h 
nexed to this paper, which will ſhew what they arcs a 
they were contracted. 3 t; 
« As to that part of the reſolve, whereby the compte _ 
to inform themſelves, how far 1 do acquielce u we gout a 
ment of this commonwealth as it is declared by wes wy 155 th 
« | truſt my paſt carriage hitherto hath mane" 0 't L love 
cuicſcence in the will and diſpoſition of God, _— e my own \ 
and value the peace of this commonwealti much a - © my la- m 
conceruments; and 1 defire that by this, a meafure © 
ture deportment may be taken, which through we ng 
God ſhall be ſuch as ſhall bear the fame Witte”) 
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Charles II. Mordaunt, who had narrowly eſcaped on 
ein before the high-court of juſtice, ſeemed rather 
mo | than daunted by paſt danger: and having, by 
m_—_ te behaviour, obtained the higheſt conſidence 
hi N al arty, he was now become the Center of all 
of the a. : F ies, In many counnes, a reſolution was 
her cc ke in arms. Lord Willoughby, of Par 
uben to riſe in arms. Lord WWilloughby, o Parham, 
ind Sir Horatio Fownſhend, undertook to ſecure 
Lynne ; general Maſſey engaged to ſcize Glouceſter: 
lord Newport, Lite vn, and other gentlemen, con- 
ſpired to take poſſeſſion of Shrewſbury; Sir George 
Booth, of Cheſter ; vir Thomas Middleton, of North 
Wales; Arundel, Pollar, Granville, and Trelawney, of 
plymouth and Exeter. A day was appointed for the 
execution of all theſe enterprizes : and the king, at: 
tended by the duke of York, had ſecretiy arrived at 
Calais, with a reſolution | of putting himſelf at the head 
of his loyal ſubjects. The } rench court nad promfied 
to ſupply him with a {mall body of forces, in order to 
countenance the inſurrections of the Englih. This 
combination was dilconcerted by the infidelity of Sir 
Richard Willis. 1 hat traitor continued with the: ar- 
lament the ſame corre ſpondence which he had begun 
with Cromwell. He had engaged to reveal all conſpi- 
racies, ſo far as to deſtroy their effect; but reſerved to 
kimfelf, if he pleaſed, the power of concealing the con- 
ſpirators. He took Care never to name any of the old, 
genuine cavaliers, who nad zealouſly adhered, and were 
refolved ſtill to adhere, to the royal cauſe in every for- 
tune. Theſe men he eſteemed ; theſe he even loved. 
He betrayed only the new converts among the preſhy- 
terians, or ſuch jukewarm royaliſts, as, diſcouraged 
with their diſappointments, were geſolved to expoſe 
themſelves to no more hazards. I he concauet of this 
man may be conſidered as a lively proof how unnpoſſibie 
it is, even for the moſt corrupted minds, to diveſt them- 
ſelves of all regard to morality and ſocial duty! 
Sir George Booth, one of thoſe royaliſts that roſe, 
ſeized Cheſter, and publiihed a manifeſto againſt rhe 
parlament. He was joined by Sir Thomas Viiddleton : 
but, like an inexperienced officer, he venturc. without 
the walls of the town, and expoſed his raw undiſciplined 
troops in the open field, aguinſt a ſtrong; band of hardy 
veterans under the command of Lambert. Booth's 
amy was ſoon routed and dilperfed, and himicif was 
taken priſoner. About the {ame time the army in 
Scotland was reformed. This lep fo much diſguſted 
Monk, that he requeſted, in ſtrong terms, lis own diſ- 
milſion. In September the king croſſed France inc. 
nh, in his way to Fontarabia, where he was going 
vih a view to be preſent at the treaty of peace then ne- 
goclating at St, Jean de Luz. 
I be officers of the army under Lambert's command 
Von after met at Derby, and drew up a petition to the 
Paruament, which they ſent to the great council of offi- 
ders at London. This petition not being agreeable to 
me intentions of parliament, they voted againit it. In 
* beginning of October the great council of officers 
preſented a petition to the parliament, to which they re- 
wrned a more mild anſwer. The officers, however, 
ng the parliament of lome ſiniſter deſign againſt 
3 requeſted a more explicit anſwer. Hereupon 
du promiſed to ſtand by the parliament; and they 
-aned an anſwer couched in very haughty terms. 
e declared it high-treaſon to levy any money with- 
out conſent of parliament : t! caſhiered Lambert* 
Deſborow, B , OLE ö he 
Berry, Clarke, Barrow, Kelſey, and Cobbet: 
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gree, learned rather to ſubmit to, and rever- 
God, than to be unquiet under it. And, (as 
Vidences that have fallen out among us,) how- 
could not 2 particular engagements that lay upon me, I 
A active in making a change in che government of 
Aquieſee ;> 7 through the goodneſs of God, 1 can freely 
wh 06. it being made; and do hold myſelf obliged, as 

er men) I expect protection from the preſent govern- 


: myſelf with all peaceableneſs under it, and 
11 VIII. yielf wi pea ene r it, 
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they vacated Fleetwood's commiſſion ; and they veſted 
the command of the army in ſeven perſons, of whom 
that general was one. But the votes of the parliament 
were teeble weapons in oppoſition to the ſwords of rhe 
ſoldiery. Lambert drew together ſome forces with a 
view to determine the controverſy. Some regiments of 
ſoldiers were placed in Palace Yard in order to oppoſe 
him; but Lambert, having no inclination to ſhed blood, 
diſpoſed of his troops in the ſtreets leading ro Weſimin- 
ſter Hall. When the ſpeaker came in his coach, he 
ordered his horſes to be turned, and very civilly con- 
ducted him home. The other members were inter- 
cepted in a ſimilar manner. The two regiments which 
had been placed in Palace Yard to oppoſe Lambert, 
finding themſelves expoſed to ridicule, peaceably retired 
to Tel quarters. 

ihe oſficers found themſelves again inveſted with 
ſupreme withority, of which they intended for ever to 
retain the tubſtance, however they might beſtow on 
others the empty ſhadow or appearance. They elected 
on the 25: of October, a Committee of Safety, con- 
biting of twenty-three perfons, of whom ſeven were 
offi ers. To tice they committed the adminiſtration 
of 16 government. General Monk, hearing of theſe 
ranlactions, relolved to march into England, in order 
t facilitate the reſtoration of the king. With a view to 
gain thar guneral to their party, the comnurtee of ſafety 
tent Thomas Clarges to him, with propoſals for an ac- 
co mmodation. Monk, diflembiins his intentions in 
order to amuſe them, accepted of their propoſals, and 
ſent comm ners to London to treat with the com- 
mittee. On che 15th of November Monk's commiſ- 
lioners, Contrary to his inclinations, who ſought eva- 
ſions to hinder the ratification of it, concluded and 
ſigned a treaty with thu: commurtee of fatery. Nine 
days aſter the council of ſtate tent Monk a commiſſion, 
by which he was conſtituted general of the armies of 
Kngiand, Scotland, and Ireland. In December the 
members of the parliament were very buſy in endea- 
vouring to reſtore themfeives. Colonel Whetham, 
governor of Portſmouth, and vice-admiral Lawton, 
declared for the parliament in oppoſition to the army. 
Deſhorow's regiment being ſent by Lambert to ſupport 
his friends, no {ooner arrived at St. Alban's than it de- 
clared for the lame aſſembly. The authority of Fleet- 
wood and his junto now dechned apace. On the 26th 
of the fame month Lenthal the ſpeaker was invited by 
the officers to aſſume his authority once more, and to 
ſummon again that parliament which had been twice 
expelled with ſo much reproach and ignominy. As ſoon 
as they were aſſembled they repealed their act againſt the 
payment of excite and cuſtoms ; they appointed com- 
miſſioners for aſſigning quarters to the army; and with- 
out taking the leaſt notice of Lambert, they ſent orders 
to the forces under his command, immediately to repair 
to thoſe quarters which were appointed them. Lambert 
himſelf was ſoon after arreſted, and ſent to the Tower. 

The 2d of January, 1660, Monk entered England 
at the head of fix thouſand men ; but as he had not de- 
clared his intentions, and advanced towards London, 
the parliament entertained ſome ſuſpicions reſpecting his 
motive ; and therefore requeſted him to ſtop his march. 
Having reached York, he was admitted into that town 
by lord Fairfax, who had aſſembled ſome troops in 
order to prevent the committee of ſafety from taking 
poſſeſſion of it. A council of ſtate was now formed t, 
into which Monk was admitted: every member of it 
was 
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to procure, to the utmoſt of my power, that all in whom I 
have any intereſt do the ſame. 
RICHARD CROMWELL.” 
* Sir Arthur Hazelrig propoſed the impeachment of Lam- 
bert for high-treaſon. | | 
+ The names of the intended council were, Sir Arthur 
Hazelrig, colonel Morley, Mr Wallop, Mr. Scot, Mr. Love, 
Mr. Weaver, colone} White, Mr, Reynolds, Mr. Robinſon, 
Mr. Robert Roll, Sir James Harrington, colonel Thompſon, 
8 M ir. 
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was obliged to abjure Charles II. and the whole royal 
family *. The parliament ſent two people, Scot and 
Robinſon, to act as ſpies on the general's conduct. 
Monk, uſing great diſſimulation, requeſted that the re- 
giments which were quartered in the city might be or- 
dered to retire to a diſtance, that he with his forces 
might occupy their places. This requeſt was inſtantly 
granted. On the 3d of February, general Monk en- 
tered London, and repairing to the council of ſtate, re- 
fuſed to take the abjuration oath. On the 6th he re- 
paired to the parliament; and, being introduced to the 
houſe, he received the compliments and thanks of 
* Lenthal the ſpeaker, for the eminent ſervices which he 
had done his country. The city of London refuſed to 
pay the taxes laid upon them by the parliament, and 
Monk was ordered to repair to the citizens and chaſtize 
them. Hereupon he led his army into the city, con- 
trary to the advice and remonſtrances of his officers and 
friends, where he took down the gates, and broke the 
chains and portculliſes belonging to it. He hkewile 
ſeized ſome of the principal citizens, whom he ſent to 
the Tower, and then returned to Whitehall. But re- 
penting of his precipitation in obeying the orders of the 
parliament, he wrote a letter to them full of complaints 
and reproaches. He then returned to the city, where 
he reconciled himſelf to the citizens and magiſtrates ; 
after which he repaired to Whitchall with the ſecluded 
members, whom he deſired to introduce themſelves 
again into parliament, and to forward their project he 
provided them with a guard. This occaſioned ſcveral 
members to withdraw from the houſe. 

In March the Rump Parliament ſummoned a free 
parliament, compoſed of a houſe of peers and a houſe 
f commons, after which it diſſolved itſelf. It ſhould 
be noticed, that before their diffolution, they releaſed 
Sir George Booth, and all the impriſoned friends of the 
king, to whom they reſtored their eſtates: they alſo re- 
pealed the abjuration oath of Charles Stuart and all the 
royal family ; they appointed a new council of ſtate ; 
they made great changes in the militia of London ; and 
they abrogated the engagement to be true and faithful 
to the commonwealth ; without a king or houſe of 
peers, &c. Soon after Lambert made his eſcape from 
the Tower, and put himſelf at the head of a body of 
troops. He was, however, quickly defeated by colo- 
ncls Ingoldſby and Streater, and taken priſoner, 

The parliament met on the 25th of April, and choſe 
Sir Harbottle Grimſtone ſpeaker, a man, who, thuugh 
he had for ſome time concurred with the late parliament, 
had long been eſteemed affectionate to the king's ſer- 
vice. The great dangers incurred during former uſur- 
pations, joined to the extreme caution of the general, 
kept every one in awe; and none dared for ſome days, 
to make anv mention of the king. The members ex- 
crted their ſpirit chiefly in bitter invectives againſt the 
memory of Cromwell, and in execrations againſt the 
inhuman murder of their late ſovereign. At laſt, on 
the 1ſt of May, the general, having ſufficiently ſounded 
their inclinations, gave directions to Anneſley, preſident 
of the council to inform them, that Sir John Gran- 
ville , a ſervant of the king's, had been ſent over by 
his majeſty, and was now at the door, with a letter to 
the commons. The loudeſt acclamations were excited 
by this. intelligence. Granville was called in: the letter, 
accompanied with a declaration, greedily read: without 
one moment's delay, and without a contradictory vote, 
a committee was appointed to prepare an anſwer: and, 


Sir Thomas Widrington, colonel Dixwell, Mr. Henry Nevil, 
colonel Fagg, Mr. John Corbet, Mr. Thomas Chaloner, Mr. 
Say, Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, general Monk, lord Fairfax, 
vice-adiniral Lawſon, Joſias Barners, ſerjeaint 'I yrrel, Slingſ{by 
Bethel, alderman Foot, and alderman Love. 

he following is a Copy of tie abjuration oath: & I do 
hereby lwear, that I do renounce the pretended title of Charles 
Stuart, and the whole line of the late king James, and of ever 
other perſon, as a ſingle perſon, pretending, or which hall 
pretend to the crown or government of theſe nations of Eng- 
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in order to ſpread the fame ſatisfation 
kingdom, it was voted that the Baer Iz out the 


and will oppoſe the bringing in, or ſetting, up. An 


ſhould immediately be publiſhed. The be e 
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from the ſtate of ſuſpenſe in which they had ſo long! 
held, now changed their anxious hope for the! Goten 
effuſions of joy; and diſplayed a ſocial trium 1 
ultation, which no private proſperity, even : = * 
is ever able fully to inſpire. Traditions remain of — 
particularly of Oughtred, the mathematician wh Ps 
of pleaſure, when informed of this happy and * os 
event. The king's declaration was well calculated © 
uphold the ſatisfaction inſpired by the proſpect of = 
lertlement, It offered a general amneſty to all _ i 
whatſoever and that without any exceptions but "a 
ſhould afterwards be made by parliament: it . 
liberty of conſcience; and a concurrence in any yy 
parliament, which, upon mature deliberation dh 
be offered, for enturing that indulgence: it Abe 
to the arbitration of che ſame affembly the enquiry | 
all grants, purchaſes, and alicnations: and it aſſureg the 
tolchers of all their arrears, and promiſed them for the 
future, the fame pay which they then enjoyed, The 
lords, perceiving the ſpirit by which the kingdom, 2 
well as the commons, was animated, haſtened to rein. 
ſtate themſelves in their ancient anthority, and to tak 
their ſhare in the ſettlement of the nation. They found 
the doors of their houſe open ; and all were admitted; 
even ſuch as had formerly been excluded on account d 
their pretended delinquency. 
The two houſes attended on the 8th of May; while 
the king was proclaimed with great folemnity, in Palace- 
Yard, at Whitehall, and at 'Temple-Bar. The com- 
mons voted five hundred pounds to buy a jewel for 
Granville, who had brought them the king's gracious 
meſſages: a preſent of fifty thouſand pounds was con- 
ferred on the king, ten thouſand pounds on the duke of 
York, and five thouſand pounds on the duke of Glou- 
ceſter. A committee of lords and commons was di- 
patched to invite his majeſty to return and take poſſeſ- 
ion of the government. The rapidity with which all 
theſe events were conducted, was marvellons, and dil- 
covered the paſſionate zeal and entire unanimity of the 
nation. Such an impatience appeared, and ſuch an 
emulation, in lords and commons, and city, who ſhould 
make the moſt lively expreſſions of their joy and duty; 
that, as the noble hiſtorian expreſſes it, a man could not 
but wonder where theſe people dwelt, who had done al 
the miſchief, and kept the king ſo many years from en- 
joying the comfort and ſupport of ſuch excellent ſub- 
jects. The king himſelf laid, that it muſt ſurely have 
been his own fault that he had not ſooner taken poſſet- 
ſion of the throne ; ſince he found every body 10 zea- 
lous in promoting his happy reſtoration. The reſpect 
of foreign powers ſoon followed the ſubmiſſion of tac 
king's ſubjects. Spain invited him to return 5 the 
Low-Countrics, and embark in ſome of her maritime 
towns. France made proteſtations of affection and bs 
gard, and offered Calais for the ſame purpoſe. Ihe 
{tares-general ſent deputies with a like friendly in 
tion. The king reſolved to accept of this laſt offer 
The people of the republic bore him a cordial aftec- 
tion; and politics no longer reſtrained their mages 
from promoting and expreſling that ſentiment. Af 
paſſed from Breda to the Hague, he was attended 'f 
numerous crowds, and was received with loudeſt accla- 
mations; as if themſelves, not their rivals in power? 
commerce, were now reſtored to peace and fecuny: 
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land, Scotland, or Ireland, or any of them, and the 8 1 
and territories belonging to them or any ol 5 true, 
will, by the grace and aſſiſtance of Almighty Goch 


| : : nweailly 
faithful, and conſtant to the parliament and ny fog per- 
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ſon, or houſe of lords, and every of them un this 


wealth.“ | 

+ By the hand of Sir John Granville, gener® ele 
ceived a commiſſion from the King conſtituting hum 5 [reland- 
the forces of the kingdoms of Kugland, Scotland, An The 


eral Monk fe. 


general in a body, and afterwards the ſtates 

17 _ 2 Ne their compliments with the 
pF Fo folemnity : every perſon of diſtinction was am- 
o_ ing introduced to his majeſty ; all ambaſſa- 
dors and public miniſters of kings, princes, or ſtates, 
. 1 to him, and profeſſed the joy of their maſters 
def de bal - ſy that one would have thought, that from 
oy d efforts of Chriſtendom, had been derived this 
lotion, which diffuſed every where ſuch univerſal 
11 action. The Engliſh fleet came in ſight of Scheve- 
3 Montague had not waited for orders from the 
. Warp but had perſuaded the officers, of them- 
lelves, to render their duty to his majeſty. : The duke 
of York immediately went on board, and took the 
command of the fleet as high admiral. When the king 
ji{-mbarked at Dover, he was met by the general, 
whom he cordially embraced. *Never ſubject in fact, 
obably in his intentions, had deſerved better of his 
ing and country. In the ſpace of a few months, with- 
out effuſion of blood, by his cautious and diſintereſted 
conduct alone, he had beſtowed ſettlement on three 
kingdoms, which had long been torn with the moſt 
violent convulſions: and having obſtinately refuſed the 
moſt inviting conditions, offered him by the king as 
well as by every party in the kingdom, he freely re- 
ſtored his injured maſter to the vacant throne. The 
king entered London on the 29th of May, which was 
alſo his birth-day. The fond imaginations of men in- 
terpreted as a happy omen the concurrence of rwo ſuch 


jovial periods, 
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THE chief taxes in England, during the time of the 
commonwealth, were the monthly aſſeſſments, the ex- 
ciſe, and the cuſtoms. The aſſeſſments were levied on 
perſonal eſtates as well as on land; and commiſſioners 
were appointed in each county for rating the indivi- 
duals. The higheſt aſſeſſment amounted to one hundred 
and twenty thouſand pounds a monthan England ; the 
bweſt was thirty-five thouſand. The aſſeſſments in 
Scotland were ſometimes ten thouſand pounds a month ; 
commonly ſix thouſand, Thoſe on Ireland, nine thou- 
land, At a medium, this tax might have afforded 
out a million a year. The exciſe, during the civil 
vars, Was levied on bread, fleſh-meat as well as beer, 
ale, ſtrong-waters, and many other commodities. After 
the king was ſubdued, bread and fleſh-meat were ex- 
empted from exciſe. The cuſtoms on exportation were 
lowered in 1656. In 1650, commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to levy both cuſtoms and exciſes. Cromwell 
n 1657 returned to the old practice of farming. Eleven 
hundred thouſand pounds were then offered, both for 
cuſtoms and exciſe, a greater ſum than had ever been 
levied by the commiſſioners : the whole of the taxes 
during that period might at a medium amount to above 
wo millions a. year; a ſum which though moderate, 
much exceeded the revenue of any former king. Se- 
Qeltrations, compoſitions, ſale of crown and church- 
lands, and of the lands of delinquents, yielded alſo con- 
liderable ſums, but very difficult to be eſtimated. 
Church lands are ſaid to have ſold for a million. None 
li thele were ever valued at above ten or eleven years 
purchaſe. The eſtates of delinquents amounted to above 
Wo hundred thouſand pounds a year. Cromwell died 
more than two millions in debt, though the parliament 

left him in the treaſury above five hundred thouſand 
pn; and in ſtores, the value of ſeven hundred thou- 
, Pounds, The committee of danger in April, 

1%, voted to raiſe the army to forty thouſand men. 
8 year, the pay of the army was eſtimated at 
Gch ouland pounds a month. The eſtabliſhment 
"ip 5 1652, was in Scotland fiſteen thouſand 
= a J thouſand five hundred and eighty horſe, and 
ind f wir and ſixty dragoons ; in England, four thou- 
went RN undred toot, two thouſand tive hundred and 
fly ore, garriſon fix thouſand one hundred and 
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nineteen, beſides officers. The army in Scotland was 
alterwards conſiderably reduced. The army in Ireland 
was not much ſhort of twenty thouſand men; ſo that 
upon the whole, the commonwealth maintained in 1652 
a ſtanding army of more than fifty thouſand men. Its 
pay amounted to a yearly ſum of one million forty-ſeven 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifteen pounds. Afterwards 
the protector reduced the eſtabliſhment to thirty thou- 
ſand mer, as appears by the Inſtrument of Government 
and Humble Petition and Advice. His frequent enter- 
prizes obliged him from time to time to augment them. 
Richard had on foot in England an army of thirteen 
thouſand two hundred and fifty-eight men, in Scotland 
nine thouſand five hundred and fix, in Ireland about 
ten thouſand men. The foot ſoldiers had commonly a 
ſhilling a day: the horſe had two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence ; ſo that many gentlemen and younger brothers of 
good family enliſted in the protector's cavalry. No 
wonder that ſuch men were averſe from the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of civil government, by which, they well knew, 
they muſt be deprived of to gainful a profeſſion. 

At the time of the battle at Worceſter, the parlia« 
ment had on foot about eighty thouſand men, partly 
militia, partly regular forces. The vigour of the com- 
monwealth, and the great capacity of thoſe members 
who had aſſumed the government, never at any time 
appeared ſo conſpicuous, 
The whole revenue of the public, during the pro- 
tectorſhip of Richard, was eſtimated at one million 
eight hundred and ſixty- eight thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſeventeen pounds: his annual expences at two mil- 
hon two hundred and one thouſand five hundred and 
forty pounds. An additional revenue was demanded 
from parliament. 

The commerce and induſtry of England increaſed 
extremely during the peaceable period of Chafles's 
reign: the trade to the Eaſt-Indies and to Guinea be- 
came conſiderable. The Engliſh poſſeſſed almoſt the 
ſole trade with Spain. Twenty thouſand cloths were 
annually ſent to Turkey. Commerce met with inter- 
ruption, no doubt, from the civil wars and convulfions 
which afterwards prevailed ; though it ſoon recovered 
after the eſtabliſhment of the commonwealth, The 
war with the Dutch, by diſtreſſing the commerce of fo 
formidable a rival, ſerved to encourage trade in England: 
the Spaniſh war was to an equal degree pernicious. All 
the effects of the Engliſh merchants, to an immenſe 
value, were confiſcated in Spain. The prevalence of 
democratical principles engaged the country gentlemen 
to bind their fons apprentices to merchants; and com- 
merce has ever ſince been more honourable in Engiand 
than in any other European kingdom. The excluſive 
companies, which formerly contined trade, were never 
expreſsly aboliſhed by any ordinance of parliament dur- 
ing the commonwealth ; but as men paid no regard to 
the prerogative whence the charters of thele companies 
were derived, the monopoly was gradually invaded, and 
commerce increaſed by the increaſe of liberty. Intereſt 
in 1650 was reduced to ſix per cent. 

The cuſtoms in England, before the civil wars, are 
ſaid to have amounted to five hundred thouſand pounds 
a year: a ſum ten times greater than during the beſt 
period in queen Elizabeth's reign: but there is probably 
tome exaggeration in this matter. 

The poſt-houſe in 1653, was farmed at ten thouſand 
pounds a year, which was deemed a conſiderable ſum 
for the three kingdoms. Letters paid only about half 
their preſent poltage. | 

From 1619 to 1638, there had been coined fix mil- 
lion nine hundred thouſand and forty-two pounds. From 
1638 to 1657, the coinage amounted to ſeven million 
ſeven hundred and thirty-three thouſand five hundred 
and twenty-one pounds. Dr. Davenant has told us, 
from the regiſters of the mint, that between 1558 and 
1659, there had been coined nineteen million eight 
hundred and thirty-two thouſand four hundred and 
ſeventy- ſix pounds in gold and ſilver. 

The firſt mention of tea, coffee, and chocolate, is 


"ur, In all, thirty- one thouſand five hundre and 
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about 1660, Aſparagus, artichokes, cauliflowers, and 
a variety of ſallads, were about the ſamc time intro- 
duced into England, 


. 
CG II. 


E are now arrived at one of the moſt extraordi- 
nary epochas in Engliſh hiſtory, in which we 
ſce the people toſſed into oppoſite factions, and, as the 
fea after a ſtorm, ſtil} continuing thoſe violent motions 
by which they were firſt impelled. We fee them at one 
period of the following reign, with unbounded adulation, 
{olicicing the ſhackles of arbitrary power; at another, 
with equal animoſity, baniſhing all the emiſſaries of un- 
bounded power from the throne ; now courting the 
monarch, and then threatening thoſe on whom he moſt 
depended. There feems a clue that can unravel all 
th-ic inconſiſtencies. While the people thought the 
king a proteſtant, they were willing to entruſt him with 
their hives and fortunes ; but when they ſuppoſed that 
he was inclining to pupery, all their confidence vaniſhed, 
and they were even willing to puniſh papiſts, as the 
propereſt method of ihewing their reſentment againſt 
himſelt. 

When Charles came to the throne he was thirty ycars 
of age, polſicſſed of an agrecabic perſon, an elegant ad- 
dreis, and an engaging manner. His whole demeanor 
and hehaviour was well calculated to ſupport and increaſe 
popularity. Accuſtomed, during his exile, to hve 
cheerfully among his courtiers, he carried the ſame en- 
draring familiarities to the throne ; and from the levity 
of his temper no injuries were dreaded from his ſormer 
reſentments. But it was ſoon found, that all theſe ad- 
vantages were merely ſuperficial. His indolence and 
love of pleaſure made him averſe to all kind of buſineſs; 
his familiarities were proſututed to the worſt as well as 
the beſt of his ſubjects; and he took no care to reward 
his former friends, as he had taken no ſteps to be 
avenged of his former enemies. It required ſome time 
before the ſeveral parts of the ſtate, disfigured by war 
and faction, could come into proper form; a council 
was compoſed, in which church of England-men and 
pretbyterians indiſcriminately were admitted; and the 
king's choice of his principal miniſters was uni verſally 
pleaſing to the people. Sir Edward Hyde, who had 
attended him in his exile, was now created a peer by the 
title of lord Clarendon, and appointed lord chancellor, 
and firſt miniſter of ſtate *®. The marquis, afterwards 


created duke of Ormond, was appointed lord-fteward | 


of the houſhold, the earl of Southampton high-treaſurer, 
and Sir Edward Nicholas ſecretary of ſtate F. 
Notwithſtanding the joy of the people was unbounded, 


yet ſomething was thought to be due to juſtice, and ſome 


vengeance was neceſſary to be taken upon thoſe who had 
lately involved the nation in its calamities. Though an 


— 


* his excellent man is better known now by his merits as 
an hiſtorian than as a ſtateſman ; but his integrity and wiſdom 
were cqually excellent in both. : 

+ Theſe men, combined by private friendſhip, and purſu- 
ing one common aim, laboured only for the public, and ſup- 
ported its intereſt with their own. : 

+ See Goldſmith's Hiſtory of England, ch. xxxv. 

g Harriſon's death was marked with the ſame admirable con- 
ſtancy which he ſhewed at his trial; ſo that the greatneſs of 
ſome virtues which he poſlefled, in ſome meaſure counterba- 
lanced the greatneſs of his guilt. | 

Carew, a millenarian, ſubmitted to his trial, “ ſaving to 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt his right to the government of theſe 
kingdoms.” 

* "This man, who was more a republican than a fanatic, 
had ſaid in the houſe af commons, a little before the reſtora- 
tion, that he deſired no other epitaph to be inſcribed on his 
tomb ſtone than this; „Here lies Thomas Scot, who adjudged 
the king to death.” Ile {upported the fame ſpirit upon his 
trial. | 


| 


act of indemnity was paſſed, thofe who had an'; 
diate hand in the king's death, were excepted * 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradſhaw Ge 
) an » now dead, were c 
ſidered as proper objects of reſentment; their b Mo 
were dvg from their graves, dragged to the 3 
execution, and, after hanging ſome time, bur 2 
the gallows . Of the reſt who fat in judgement o 10 
late monarch's trial, ſome were dead, and bone wh e 
thought worthy of pardon. Ten only, out of fourſc a 
were devoted to immediate deſtruction. Theſe me. 
enthuſiaſts, who had all along acted from principle i 1 
who, in the general ſpirit of rage excited againſt ben 
thewed a tortitude that might do honour to a better 
cauſe. a 
General Harriſon, who was firſt brought to his trial 
pleaded his cauſe with that undaunted firmneſ which le 
had ſhewn through life. What he had done, he 14 
was from the impulſes of the Spirit of God. He would 
not, for any benefit to himſelf, hurt a hair of the poor 
man or woman upon earth ; and during the ulurpation 
of Cromwell, when all the reſt of the world acknow. 
ledged the right, or bowed down to his power, he had 
bolly upbraided the uſurper to his face; and all the 
terrors of impriſonment, and all the allurements of am. 
bition, had not been able to bind him to a compliance 
to that deceitful tyrant F. Carew |, Coke, Peters, 
Scot , Clement, Scrope, Jones, Hacker, and Avic, 
ſhared the ſame fate. They bore the ſcorn of the mul- 
titude, and the cruelty of the executioner, not liniply 
with fortitude, but with the ſpirit and confidence of 
martyrs, who ſuffered for having done their duty ++, 
This was all the blood that was ſhed in fo great a refto- 
ration. The reſt of the king's judges were reprievec, 
and afterwards diſperſed into ſeveral priſons. Charles 
being directed in all things by Clarendon, gave almoſt 
at. niverſal ſatisfaction to his ſubjects. The army vas 
diſhanded that had for fo many years governed the na- 
tion; prelacy, and all the ceremonies of the church of 
England, were reſtored ; at the ſame time that the king 
pretended to preſerve an air of moderation and neutra- 
lity TT. In fact, with regard to religion, Charles, in 
his gayer hours, was a profeſſed deiſt, and attached to 
none; but in the latter part of his life, when he began 
to think more ſeriouſly, he ſhewed an inclination to the 
catholic perſuaſion, which he had ſtrongly imbibed in 
his exile. But this toleration, in which all were equally 
included, was not able to remove the fears, or quell the 
enthuſiaſm of a few determined men, who, by an un- 
exampled combination, were impelled by one common 
phrenzy, One Venner, a deſperate enthuſiaſt, who had 
often conſpired againſt Cromwell, and had as often 
been pardoned, had by this time perſuaded his followers, 
that if they would take arms, Jeſus would come to pit 
himſe at their head. With theſe expectations, to the 
number of ſixty perſons, they ifſued forth into the {treets 
of London in complete armour, and proclaimed king 
Jeſus wherever they went. They believed themſelves 
invulncrable and invincible, and expected the ſame for- 
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41 Some circumſtances of ſcandalous barbarity attended 
their execution. Harriſon's entrails were tori out, and _ 
into the fire before he expired. His head was fixed on hy 
ledge that drew Coke and Peters to the place of ne 
with the face turned towards them. Ihe executioner 1a a 4 
mangled Coke, approached Peters beſmeared with the are 
his ſriend, aud aſked how he liked that work. Powers, we 5 
him with an air of ſcorn, ſaid, & You have bucchered ervan- 
of God in my ſight; but I defy your cruelty. dl 

11 In this declaration, the king promiſed _— on 
provide ſuffragan biſhops for the larger dioceles ; th hea 
lates ſhould, all of them, be regular and conſtant pre l. 
that they ſhould not confer ordination, or exercilc 2 
diction, without the advice and aſſiſtance Oi Tepe 1 
choſen by the dioceſe; that ſuch alterations ere n 
the liturgy as would render it totally unexception” w 3 
the mean time, the uſe of that mode of worlhip { _ hat the 
poſed on ſuch as were unwilling to receive it; 2 > 
ſurplice, the croſs in baptiſm, and bowing * 

Jeſus, ſhould not be rigidly inſiſted on. _ 
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lich had attended Gideon, and the other heroes 
ade” Teſtament. Every one at firlt fled before 
of the nhappy man being aſked who he was tor, 


them 3 One u 


anſwte ring tha : F (} : 
br on the ſpot. In this manner they went from ſtreet 
um | 


woot, and made a deſperate reliſtance againſt a body 
ow — bands that they ſent to attack them. Aitcr 
1 many of the aſſailants, they made a regular re- 
tg Cane-wood, near Hampſtead. Being diſ- 
lodged from thence, the next morning they rung to 
London, and took poſſeſſion of an houſe, in which they 
arſended themiclves againſt a body of troops, until the 
majority Were killed. At laſt the troops, who had un- 
ned the houle, and were tired of laughter, ruthed in, 
and ſcized the few that were left alive. They were 
wed, condemned, and executed ; and to the laſt they 
declared, that it they were deceived, 1t was the Lord 
tmſclf that was their decerver “. : 
In England, the civil diſtinctions ſeemed to be abo- 
16-4 by the lenity and equality of Charles's auminit- 
eration... Cavalier and Round-head were heard of no 
more: all men ſeemed to concur in ſubmitting to the 
king's law, ful prerogatives, and in cheriſhing the uit 
priviteges of tie people and of parliament. Theological 
controverſy alont ſtill ſubliſted, and kept alive fome 
{parks 0! that flame winch! had thrown the nation into 
combuſtion. While catholics, independents, and other 
{ aries, were content with entertaining ſome proſpect 
of toleration ; prelacy and preſbytery {truggied for the 
ſuperiority, and the hopes and fcars of both parties kept 
them in agitation. A conlcrence was held in we Savoy 
between twelve biſhops and twelve leaders among the 
prebyterian miniſters, with an intention, at leaſt on pre- 
tene, of bringing about an accommodation between the 
Parties. The ſurplice, the croſs in baptiſm, the kneel- 
ing at the ſacrament, the bowing at the name of Jeſus, 
were anew canvaſſed; and the ignorant multitude were 


points of controverſy: they were ſurprized to tee them 
leparate more inflamed than ever, and more confirmed 
in their ſeveral prejudices. To enter into particulars 
would be tuperiiuuus, 

The king's parliaments, both of England and Scot- 
Lad, icemed willing to make reparation ior their former 
duobedience, by their preſent conceſhons. In the 
Engliſn houle, in 1661, monarchy and epiſcopacy were 
carried to as great ſplendour, as they had ſutfered mi- 
ry and depreſſion. The biſhops were permitted to 
relume their ſcars in the houſe of peers; all military au- 
wority was acknowledged to be veſted in the king; and 
ke was empowered to appoint commiſſioners for regu- 
ling corporations, and expelling ſuch members as had 
traded themſelves by violence, or profeſſed principles 
dangerous to the conſtitution. | 
Tcagion was patled, by which it was required that every 
cier:yman ſhould be re-ordained, if he had not before 
rec epiſcopal ordination ; that he thould declare his 
1 nt to every thing contained in the Book of Common- 
Prazer, and ſhould take the oath of canonical obedi- 
ence. In conſequence of this law, above two thouſand 
vi the preibyterian clergy relinquilhed tiicir cares in one 
Cay, to the great aſtoniſhment of the nation; thus ſa- 
Trick ng their intereſts to their religion. But the Scotch 
32 went ſtill greater lengths in their proſtrations 
Ang. It was there that his divine, indefeaſible, 
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Tk 1 ergy and even ridicule which attended the pro- 
people very N 1 ations of theſe poor deluded men, ſtruck the 
by how oe. "By and from the morolenels of enthuſiaſm, 
belly gar into the oppoſite extreme of riot and de- 
ſectes of val 0 unt. itſelf ſet the example; nothing but 
ef 1 a and teltivity were to be ſeen; the horrors 
eee become the ſubject of ridicule; the for- 
Ss 1orance of the lectaries were diſplayed upon the 
1 laughed at from the pulpit. But while the 
Ene notech the old faithful friends and followers of 


3 4 Lit unrewarded, Numbers who had tought 


An act of unitormicy in 


© he was for God and the king, they flew * 


ith. 


1 pes that ſo many men of gravity and Icarning could } 
not fail, after deliberate argumentation, to agree in all 
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and hereditary right, was aſſerted in the fulleſt and moſt 
poſitive terms, His right was extended to their lives 
and poſſeſſions; and from his original grant was ſaid to 
come, all that his ſubje&ts might be ſaid to enjoy. They 
voted an aduitional revenue of forty thouſand pounds; 
and all their former violences were treated with the ut- 
molt deteſtation. 

I his was the time for the king to have made himſelf 
independent of all parliaments; and it is ſaid, that 
Southampton, one of his miniſters, had thought of pro- 
curing his maſter from the commons the grant of a re- 
venue of two millions a year, which would effectually 
render him abſolute; but in this his views were ob- 
ſtructed by the great Clarendon, who, though attached 
to the King, was fei more the friend of liberty and the 
laws. Charics, however, was no way intereſted in theſe 
oppoſite views cf his miniſters ; he only deſired money, 
in order to proſecute his pleaſures; and provided he had 
that, he little regarded the manner in which it was ob- 
tained. It was this careleſs and expenſive diſpoſition 
that firſt tended to diſguſt his ſubjects, and to diſpel that 
intoxication of icyalty, which had taken place at his re- 
ſtoration. Though the people were pleaſed with the 
mirth and pleafantry of their monarch, yet they could 
not help murmuring at his indolence, his debaucheries, 
and profuſion. Ticy coud not help remembering the 
ſtrict frugality and active diligence that marked the 
uſurper's adminiſtration ; they called to mind the victo- 
res they had gained under hun, and the vaſt projects he 
had undertaken. But they now ſaw an oppoſhte picture; 
a court funk in debauchery, and the txt of the nation 
only employed in extending vice, and corrupting the 
morals of the peypic. The cjected clergy did not fail 
to inflame theſe jule reſentments in the minds of the au- 
dience,; but particularly when tlie nation law Dunkirk, 
Which had been acquired during tlie late vigorous ad- 
miniitration, now baſcly fold © the French, for a ſmall 
ſum to ſupply the linsg's extravagance, they could put 
no bound to their complaints. From this time he 
found the wheels of government clogged with continual 
obitruftions, and his parhaments reluctantly granting 
thoſe tupplies, winch he as meanly condeſcended to im- 
plore. His continual exigencies drove him conſtantly 
co meaſures no way ſuited to his 1nclination, Among 
others, was his marriage, celebrated in 1662, witn 
Catharine, the Infanta of Portugal, who, though a vir- 
cuous princeſs, poſſeſſed, as it ſhould ſcem, but few 
perſonal attractions. It was the portion of chis princeſs 
that the needy monarch was enamoured of, which 
amounted to three, hundred thouſand pounds, together 
with the fortreſs of Tangier in Africa, and of Bombay 
in the Eaſt Indies. The chancellor Clarendon, the 
dukes of Ormond and Southampton, urged many rea- 


her never having any children: the king diſregarded 
their a1yice, and the inauſpicious marriage was cele- 
brated accordingly, But ſtill his neceſſitics were greater 
than his ſupplies. He never much loved the ſteady 
virtue of lord Clarendon, and imputed to him ſome of 
thoſe neceſſities to which he was reduced. It is ſaid 
alſo, that this great miniſter prevented him from repu- 
diating the queen, which he had thoughts of doing, in 
order to marry one Mrs. Stuart, on whom he had 
placed his affections, by procuring that lady to be pri- 
vately married to the duke of Richmond. However 
this be, he was not willing to give him up to the reſent- 


— — 


for him and his father, and had loſt their whole fortunes in his 
ſervice, ſtill continued to pine in want and oblivion; while, in 
the mean time, their perſecutors, who had profited by the 
times, had acquired fortunes during the civil war, and were 
ſtill permitted to enjoy them without moleſtation. The ſuf- 
ferers petitioned in vain: the family of the Stuarts were never 
remarkable for their gratitude; and the amuſers, the flatterers, 
and the concubines of this monarch, enjoyed all his conſidera- 
ration. "The wretched royaliſts murmured without redrels 
he fled from their gloomy expoſtulations to ſcenes of mirth, 


riot, and feſtivity. 
8 N ment 


ſons againſt this match, particularly the likelihood of 
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ment of the parliament, to whom he was become nox- 
ious, in order to obtain ſome farther ſupplies. For this 
purpoſe he aſſembled the commons in the Banqueting- 
Houſe ; and, in the cloſe of a flattering ſpeech, replete 
with profeſſions of eternal gratitude, and the warmeſt 
affection, he begged a ſupply for his preſent occaſions, 
which, he ſaid, were extremely preſſing. They could 
not reſiſt his humble ſupplications ; they granted him 
four ſubſidies ; and the clergy, in convocation, followed 
their example. On this occaſion lord Briſtol ventured 
to impeach the chancellor in the houſe of peers; but 
not ſupporting his charge for this time, the affair 
dropped, only in order to be revived again the next 
ſeſſions with greater animoſity. 

It was probably with a view of recruiting the ſupply 
for his pleaſures, that he was induced to declare war 
againit the Dutch, as the money appointed for that pur- 
poſe would go through his hands. A vote, by his con- 
trivance, was procured in the houſe of commons, al- 
ledging that the wrongs, affronts, and indignities offered 
by the Dutch in ſeveral quarters of the globe, had in a 
great meaſure obſtructed the trade of the nation. As 
his prodigality always kept him neceſſitous, he foreſaw 
that he ſhould be able to convert a part of the ſupphes 
to his private amuſements. His brother alſo, the duke 
of York, longed for an opportunity of ſignalizing his 
courage and conduct, as high admiral, againſt a people 
he hated, not only for their republican principles, but 
alſo as being one of the chief bulwarks of the proteftant 
religion. This war began on each fide with mutual de- 
predations. The Engliſh, under the command of Sir 
Robert Holmes, not only expelled the Dutch from 
Cape Corſe Caſtle, on the coaſt of Africa, but likewie 
ſeized the Dutch ſettlements of Cape Verde, and the 
Iſle of Goree. Sailing from thence to America, the 
admiral poſleſſed himſelf of Nova Belgia, ſince called 
New York, which continued annexed to the Engliſh 
government, till 1783, when its independence was ac- 
knowledged by the crown of Great-Britain, and it is 
now one of the Thirteen United Independent States 
of North America, On the other hand, De Ruyter, 
the Dutch admiral, ſailed to Guinea, diſpoſſeſſed the 
Engliſh of all their ſettlements there except Cape Corle. 
He then failed ro America, attacked Barbadoes, but 
was repulſed. He afterwards committed hoſtilities on 
Long Iſland. Soon after, the two moſt conſiderable 
fleets of each nation met, the one under the duke of 
York, to the number of one hundred and fourteen fail ; 
the other commanded by Opdam, admiral of the Dutch 
navy, of nearly equal force. The engagement began 
at four in the morning, and both ſides fought with their 
uſual intrepidity, The duke of York was in the hotteſt 
part of the engagement, and behaved with great ſpirit 
and compoſure, while his lords and attendants were 
killed beſide him. In the heat of the action, when en- 
gaged in cloſe fight with the duke, the Dutch admiral's 
{hip blew up; this accident much diſcouraged the 
Dutch, wo fled to their own coaſt. They had nine- 
teen ſhips ſunk and taken, the victors loſt only one “. 
This diſaſter threw the Dutch into conſternation ; and 
De Wu, their great miniſter, whoſe genius and wildom 
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* It is affirmed, and with an appearance of reaſon, that this 
victory might have been rendered more complete, had not or- 
ders been iſſued to flacken fail by Brounker, one of the duke's 
bed-chamber, who pretended authority from his maſter. The 
duke diſclaimed the orders; but Brounker never was ſufficiently 
puniſhed for his temerity. King James, in his Memoirs, 
gives an account of this affair different from what we meet 
with in any hiſtorian, He ſays, that while he was aſleep, 
Brounker brought orders to Sir John Harman, captain af the 
ſhip, to flacken fail, Sir John remonſtrated, but obeyed, 
After fome time, finding that his falling back was likely to 
produce confuſion in the fleet, he hoiſted the ſails as before; 
lo that the prince coming ſoon after on the quarter-deck, and 
hnding all things as he left them, knew nothing of what had 
paſſed during his repoſe. Nobody gave him the leaſt intima- 
tion of it. It was long after, that he heard of it by a kind of 
accident, and he intended to have puniſhed Brounker by mar- 
tial law ; but juſt about that timg, the houſe of commons teok 


were admitable, was obliged to take th; 
the fleet upon himſelt f. 


F 
The ſucceſs of the Engliſh naturally excited he ; 

louſy of the neighbouring ſtates, particularly Era Jea- 
Denmark, who refolved to protect the thank an! 
the ſuperior power of their oppoſers. The Ty, or 
thus firengthened by ſo powerful an alliance refl by 
face their conquerors once more, De erz 5 
great admiral, was returned from his expediti OY 
Guinea, and was appointed at the head of 0 
lail, to join the duke of Beaufort, the French aln Ir 
who, it was ſuppoſed, was then entering the Brie: 
Channel from Toulon. The duke of Alkemat as 
prince Rupert now commanded the Engliſh fleet whic 
did not exceed ſeventy-four fail. Albemarle, v. ; 
his ſucceſſes under Cromwell had Icarned tor much t 
deſpiſe the enemy, propoted to diſpatch prince ra 
with twenty ſhips to vppole the duke of Beaufort 181 
George Ay ſcough, well acquainted with the force of his 
enemies, proteſted againſt the temerity of this refoluric 
but Albemarle's authority prevailed. The Enid, ond 
Dutch, thus engaging upon unequal terms, a battle c. 
lucd, the molt memvrable in the annals of the ocean, 
The conflict began with incredible fury : the Dutch ad- 
miral, Evertzen, was killed by a cannon ball, and one 
veſſel of their fleet was blown up, while ont of the Eug- 
lih ſhips was taken: darkneſs parted the combatants ior 
the firſt day. The ſecond day they renewed the com- 
bat with increaſed animoſity ; ſixteen freſh {hips joined 
the Dutch, and the Engliſh were ſo ſhattered, that their 
fighting thips were reduced to twenty-eight. Upon te- 
treating towards their own coaſt, the Dutch followed 
them, where another dreadful conflict was beginning, 
but parted by the darkneſs of the night, as before. The 
morning of the third day, the Englith were obliged tn 
continue their retreat, and the Dutch perſiſted in purſy- 
ing. Aibemarle, who {till kept in the rear, and pre- 
lented a dreadiul ſront to the enemy, made a deſperate 
reſolution to blow up his ſhip rather than ſubmit to the 
enemy; when he happily tound himſelf reintorced by 
prince Rupert with ſixteen ſhips of the line. By thus 
time it was night; and the next morning, after a diſtant 
cannonading, the fleets came to a cloſe combat, wich 
was continued with great violence, till they were paried 
by a miſt. Sir George Ayſcough, in a ſhip oi one 
hundred guns, had the misfortune to ſtrike on the G4- 
loper Sands, where he was ſurrounded and taken. Thr 
Englith retired firſt into their harbours : both ſides 
claimed the victory; but the Dutch certainly obtained 
the advantage, though not the glory of the combat. A 
lecond engagement, equally bloody, followed ſoon after, 
with larger fleets on both ſides, commended by the lame 
admirals; and in this the Dutch were obliged to can 


e command of 
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| themſelves vanquithed, and retreat into their own hat- 


bours. But they were ſoon in a capacity to Our-number 
the Engliſh fleet, by the junction of Beaufort the K renc! 
admiral. The Dutch fleet appeared in the 1names, 
conducted by their great admiral ; and threw the Eng- 
liſh into the utmoſt conſternation: a chain had been 
drawn acroſs the river Medway ; ſome fortifications had 
been added to the forts along the banks, but all thele 
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up the queſtion and impeached him, which mace it an 
for the duke to puniſh him otherwiſe than by diinuting him - 
ſervice, Brounker, before the houſe, never pretended wo 
had received any orders from the duke. It is allowed, _—_ 
ever, that the duke behaved with great bravery during 10 1 
action. He was long in the thickeſt of the fte. Lis 3 
Falmouth, lord Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle, were killed * 
ſhot at his ſide, and covered him all over with their _ * 
gore. And it is not likely, that, in Aa purtuit, ly ale 
perſons of inferior ſtation, and ot the molt arg ; 5 
tion, acquire Courage, a commander ſhould fect = * 
flag, and ſhould turn from the back of an enemy, V 
he had not been afraid to encounter. 

+ This extraordinary man quickly became 3 
of naval affairs, as if he had been from his infancy obo 
in them. He even improved ſome part of the ey 
yond what expert mariners had cer expected to ame 


or 
e as much maſt 
y educate 


were 


re unequal to preſent force; Sheerneſs was ſoon 
wo the Dutch paſſed forward, and broke the chain, 
= fortified by ſome ſhips ſunk there by Albemarle's 
04 Deſtroying the ſhipping in their paſſage, they 
. \ced {till onward, with ſix men of war, and five 
7 as far as Upnore Caſtle, where they burned 
three men of war. The whole city of London was in 
conſternation; it was expected that the Dutch might 
Cal up next tide to London Bridge, and deſtroy, not 
cal the ſhipping, but even the buildings of the metro- 
„s. But the Dutch were unable to proſecute that 
rojet, from the failure of the ÞF rench, who had pro- 
miſcd to give them aſſiſtance ; ſpreading, therefore, an 
alurm along the coaſt, they returned to their own ports, 
o boaſt ot their ſucceſs againſt their formidable ene- 
1 dcs. | : 
While the war continued without any deciſive ſucceſs 
on either fide, two calamities happened in London 
which threw the people into the greateſt conſternation. 
la October, 1665, a plague broke out, which raged 
with ſuch violence as to cut off 1n a year ninety thouſand 
habitants. On account of this diſaſter, che king was 
iced to ſummon the parliament at Oxford. On the 
2d of Sptember, the year following, a fire broke out in 
a baker's houſe near London Bridge, which ſpread itſelf 
on all ſides with ſuch rapidity, that no efforts could ex- 
tnguiſh it, till it laid in aſhes a conſiderable part of the 
dür. The inhabitants, without being able to provide 
tectuaily for their relief, were reduced to be ſpectators 
of their o ruin; and were purſued from ſtreet to ſtreet 
by che Bames; which unexpectedly gathered round them. 
Three days and nights did the fire advance; and it was 
only by tne blowing up of houſes, that it was at laſt ex- 
inguihed. The king and duke uſcd their utmoſt en- 
deavours to ſtop the progreſs of the flames; but all their 
induſtry was unſucceſsful. This fire deſtroyed in the 
hae of four days, eighty- nine churches, among which 
were the cathedral of St. Paul's, the city gates, the 
Exchange, Cuſtom-Houſe, Guildhall, Sion College, 
and many public ſtructures, hoſpitals, ſchools, and li- 
brarics, a vaſt number of ſtately edifices, thirteen thou- 
fand two hundred dwelling-houſes, and four hundred 


fireets, The ruins of the city covered four hundred 
and thirty-ſix acres, extending from the Tower along 


the Thames ſide to the Temple Church, and from the 
northeaſt gate, along the city walls to Holborn 
Bridge, Ide cauſes of this calamity were evident. 
The narrow ſtreets of London, the houſes built entirely 
good, the dry ſeaſon, and a violent eaſt wind which 
vc; theſe were ſo many concurring circumſtances, 
which rendered it ealy to aſſign the reaſon of the de- 
{traction that enſued. But the people were not ſatisfied 
vt this obvious account. Prompred by blind rage, 
lome ale ribed the guilt to the republicans, others to the 
cathvlics ; though 1t is not eaſy to conceive how the 
burning of London could ſerve the purpoſes of either 
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ing inſcription was placed on the monument : 
ne year of Chriſt, 1666, the ſecond day of September, 
0 diſtance of 202 feet, (the height of this column,) a ter- 
de nre broke out about midnight, which, driven on by a 
6.2 0 0 only waſted the adjacent parts, but alſo very 
oe paces with incredible noiſe and fury. It conſumed 
hene Churches, the city gates Guildhali, many public 
: den Spitaly ſchools, libraries, a vaſt number of ſtately 
"eons a Irteen thouſand two hundred dwelling '.ouſes, four 
wg * Of the ſix and twenty wards it utterly de- 
Tae N left eight others ſhattered and half burned. 
te Ten = city were four hundred thirty-ſix acres from 
W -& hames fide to the Temple Church, and from 
wa ol - 1 _ along the City wal] to Holborn- Bridge, To 
teir lives ” —homqenr of the citizens it was mercileſs, but to 
thelatt cor 8 that it might in all things reſemble 
Gen, for in 2 8 eg . [a ag niger Page ms 
Uurithine 1 b ; or time the ame city 8 mo 

te faral fr. whos uced to nothing. Three days after, when 
& opinion of 1 affled all human counſels and endeavours, in 
n ſtopped as it were, by a command from 

Ne, Was on every fide extinguiſhed. 
bal f. e the above account, we cannot with- 
our readers a remarkable paſſage in Dr. Burnet's 
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party. As the papiſts were the chief objects of public 
deteſtation, the rumour, which threw the guilt on them, 
was more favourably received by the people. No proof 
however, or even preſumption, after the ſtricteſt enquiry 
by a committee of parliament, ever appeared to autho- 
rize ſuch a calumny ; yet, in order to give countenance 
to the popular prejudice, the inſcription, engraved by 
authority on the monument, aſcribed this calamity to 
that hated ſect . This clauſe was eraſed by ofder of 
king James, when he came to the throne z but after the 
revolution it was replaced. So credulous, as well as 
obſtinate, are the people, in believing every thing which 
flatters their prevailing paſſions f. 

The fire of London, though at that time a great ca- 
lamity, has proved in the iſſue beneficial both to the 
city and the kingdom. The city was rebuilt in a very 
little time; and care was taken to make the ſtreets wider 
and more regular than before, A diſcretionary power 
was aſſumed by the king to regulate the diſtribution of 
the buildings, and to forbid the uſe of lath and timber, 
the materials of which the houſes were formerly com- 
poſed. The neceſſity was ſo urgent, and the occaſion 
lo extraordinary, that no exceptions were taken to an 
exerciſe of authority, which otherwiſe might have been 
illegal. Had the king been enabled to carry his power 
{till farther, and made the houſes be rebuilt with perfect 
regularity, and entirely upon one plan; he had much 
contributed to the convenience, as well as embelliſh- 
ment, of the city. Great advantages, however, have 
refulted from the alterations ; though not carried to the 
full length. London became much more healthy after 
the fire. The plague, which uſed to break out with 
great fury twice or thrice every century, and indeed was 
always lurking in ſome corner or other of the city, has 
icarcely ever appeared ſince that calamity. 

The war againſt the Dutch was now vehemently ex- 
claimed againſt, as unſucceſeful and unneceſſary ; as 
being an attempt to humble that nation, who were equal 
enemies of popery with themſelves. Charles himſelf 
alſo began to be ſenſible that all the ends for which he 
had undertaken the Dutch war, were likely to prove en- 
tirely ineffectual. Whatever projects he might have 
formed for ſecreting the money granted him by parlia- 
ment for his own uſe, he had hitherto failed in his inten- 
tion; and inſtead of laying up, he found himſelf con- 
ſiderably in debt. Propoſals were, therefore, thrown 
out for an accommodation, which after ſome negocia- 
tion the Dutch conſented to accept. A treaty was con- 
cluded at Breda, July 10, 1667, by which the colony 
of New York was ceded by the Dutch to the Engliſh, 
and has continued a moſt valuable acquiſition to them 
till the Americans obtained their independence as 
before-mentioned. 

Upon the whole of this treaty, it was conſidered as 
inglorious to the Engllſh, as they failed in gaining any 
redrels againſt the complaints which gave rite to it. Lord 


Hiſtory relative to this fire. The celebrated Dr. Lloyd, af- 
terwards biſhop of Worceſter, told that prelate, That one 
Grant a papiſt had ſometime before applicd himſelf to the ſaid 
Lloyd, who had great credit with the counteſs of Clarendon, 
(proprietor of a great ſhare in the revenue which ariſes from 
the New River,) and faid he could raiſe that eſtate conſidera- 
bly, if ſhe would make him a truſtee for her. His ſchemes 
were probable, and he was made one of the board that governed 
that matter : and by that he had a right to come as oft as he 
pleaſed to view their works at Iſlington. He went thither the 
Saturday before the fire broke out, and called for the key of 
the place where the heads of the pipes were, and turned all the 
cocks that were then open, and ſtopped the water, and went 
away, and carried the keys with him. So when the fire broke 
out next morning, they opened the pipes in the ſtreets to find 
water, but there was none. And ſome hours were loſt in 
ſending to Iſlington, where the door was to be broke open and 
the cocks turned; and it was long before the water got to 
London. Grant indeed denied that he had turned the cocks. 
But the officer of the works affirmed that he had according to 
order, ſet them all a running, and that no perſon had got the 
keys trom him but Grant; who confeſſed he had carried away 
the keys, but pretended he did it without deſign,” 


Clarendon, 
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Clarendon, therefore, gained a ſhare of blame, both for 
having firſt adviſed an unneceſſary war, and then for 
concluding a diſgraceful peace. He had been long de- 
clining in the king's favour, and he was no leſs diſpleaſ- 
ing to the majority of the people. His ſevere virtue, 
his uncomplying temper, and his deteſtation of factious 
meaſures, were unlikely to gain him many partizans in 
ſuch a court as that of Charles, that had been taught to 
regard every thing ſerious as ſomewhat criminal. There 
were many accuſations now, therefore, brought up 
againſt him; the ſale of Dunkirk, the bad payment of 
the ſeamen, and diſgrace at Chatham, were all added 
to the accumulation of his guilt. But particularly his 
imputed ambition was urged among his crimes. His 
daughter had, while yet in Paris, commenced an 
amour with the duke of York ; and had permitted his 
galiantrigs to tranſgreſs the bounds of virtue. Charles, 
who then loved Clarendon, and who was unwilling that 
he ſhould ſuffer the mortification of a parent, obliged 
the duke to marry his daughter; and this marriage, 
which was juſt in itlelf, became culpable in the miniſter. 
A building likewiſe of more expence than his ſlender 
fortune could afford, had been undertaken by him ; and 
this was regarded as a ſtructure raiſed by the plunder of 
the public. Fewer accuſations than thoſe would have 
been ſufficient to diſgrace him with Charles; he or- 
dered the ſeals to be taken from him, and given to Sir 
Orlando Bridgman. This ſeemed tlie ſignal for Cla- 
Tendun's enemies to ſtep in, and effect his entire over- 
throw. The houſe of commons, in their addreſs to 
the king gave him thanks for his diſmiſſion of that noble- 
man: and immediately a charge was opened againſt him 
in the houſe, by Mr. Seymour, conſiſting of ſeventeen 
articles . Theſe, which were only a catalogue of the 
popular rumours before-mentior.ed, appeared at firſt 
fear tatte or trivolous. However, Clarendon finding 
tl. e popular torrent, united to the violence of power, 
running with impetuolity againſt him, thought proper 
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* The following contains the ſubſtance of theſe articles: 

« J. That the cul of Clarendon hath deſigned a ſtanding 
army to be raited, and to covern the kingdom thereby; and 
adviſed the king to diſlolve this parliament, and to lay atide all 
thouznts of pariiaments tor the future; to govern by a military 
power, and to maintain the fame by free quarter and contri- 
bution. 

« 1I. T nat he hath, in the hearing of the king's ſubjects, 
falſaly and ſeditiouſly ſaid, that tne king was in his heart a 
papiit, or popiſhly aſfected, or words to that effect. 

III. 'I hat ge hath received great ſums of money for the 


procuring of the Canary Patent, and other illegal patents; and 


} 


granted illegal injunctions to {top proceedings at law againſt 
them, and other illegal patents formerly granted. 

„ IV. i hat he hath adviſed and procurcd divers of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects to be impriſoned againſt law, in remote iflands, 
garriſons, and other places, thereby to prevent them from the 


benelit of the law, and to produce precedents for the impriſon- 


ing any other of his majeſty's ſubjects in the ſame manner, 

« . That he procured his majeſty's cuſtoms to be farmed 
at under-rates, knowing the ſame; and great pretended debts 
to be paid by his majeſty, to the payment of which his majeſty 
was not ftrictly bound, and afterwards received great ſums of 
money ior procuring the ſame, 

« Vi. That he received great ſums. of money from the 
company of vintners, or ſome of them or their agents, for en— 
'hancing the price of wines, and for freeing them from the pay- 
ment of legal penalties, waich they had incurred. 

« VII. That he hath in a ſhort time gained to himſelf a 
greater eſtate than can be imagined to be gained lawfully in ſo 
thort a ſpace; and, contrary to his oath, he hath procured ſe- 
veral grants under the feal, from his majeſty to himſelf and re- 
lations, of ſeveral of his majeſty's lands, hereditaments, and 
leaſes, to the diſprofit of his majeſty. 

VIII. That he had introduced an arbitrary government 
in his majeſty's foreign plantations ; and hath cauſed ſuch as 
complained thereof before bis majeſty and council, to be im- 
priſoned for fo doing. 

IX. That he did reject and fruſtrate a propoſal and under- 
taking approved by his majeſty, for the preſervation of Nevis 
and St. Chriſtopher's, and reducing the French plantations to 
his majeſty's obedience, after the commiſkons were drawn for 
that purpoſe, which was the occaſion of our great loſſes and 
damages in thole parts, 


* 


2 


4 


to withdraw to France. The legiſlature then pa 
bill of baniſhment and incapacity, while C . aſſed z 
tinued to reſide in a private manner at Paris 5 wa con- 
employed his leiſure in reducing his hiſtory ert he 


war into form, for which he had before FN the chi 


terials, ted my. 

A confederacy of great importance, which go 
the name of the Triple Alliance, was formed by Che 10 
ſoon after the fall of this great ſtateſman, as if 0 * 
that Ire could ſtill ſupply his place. It was conduct 
by Sir William Temple, one of the great ornaments of 
Engliſh literature; who united the philoſopher and th 
ſtateſman, who was equally great in both f. This hy 
ance was formed between England, Holland par 
Sweden, to prevent the French king from complet 
his conqueſts in the Netherlands. That monarch hs 
already ſubdued the greater part of that delightſul cy, 
try ; when he was unexpectedly ſtopped in the midſt 2 
his career by this league; in which it was agreed by the 
contracting powers, that they would conſtitute them. 
telves arbiters of the differences between I'rance 2nd 
Spain, and check the inordinate pretenſions of either. | 

To this foreign confederacy ſucceeded one, in 162 
of a domeſtic nature, that did not promiſe ſuch bene. 
cial effects as the former. The king had ling been 
fluctuating between his pride and his pleaſures; the ons 
urged him to extend his prerogative, the other to enjoy 
the good things that fortune threw in his way, Hs 
therefore would be likely to find the greatelt ſalisfz gion 
in thoſe miniſters who could flatter both his wites g 
once. He was excited, by the active ſpirit of his bro. 
ther, to riſe above humble ſolicitations to his Parla- 
ment; and was beſet by ſome deſpcrate c unlellors, 
who importuned and encouraged him to aſſert his own 
independence. Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauder- 
dale, a junto diſtinguithed by the appellation of the 
CaBarl, a word containing the initial letters of their 
names. Never was there a more dangerous miniſtry 


- 
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« X. That he held correſpondence with Cromwell and his 
accomplices, when he was in parts beyond the ſeas, attended 
his majeſty, and thereby adhered to the king's enemies, 

« XL. That he advited and effected the ſale of Dunkirk to 
the French king, being part of his majeſty's dominions; to- 
gether with the ammunition, artillery, and all forts of ſtores 
there, and for no greater value than the faid ammunition, 
artillery, and ſtores were worth. 

« XII. That the ſaid earl did unduly cauſe his majefty's 
letters-patent, under the great ſeal of England, to one D. 
Crowther, to be altered, and the enrolment thereof to be un- 
duly raſed. 

« XIII. That he hath in an arbitrary way examined ans 
brought unto queſtion divers of his majeſty's ſubjects concert- 
ing their lands, tenements, goods, chattels, and properties 
determined thereof at the council-table, and ſtopped proceec- 
ings at law by order of the council-table, and threatened ſome 
that pleaded the ſtatute of the 17th of Car. I. | 

XIV. That he hath cauſed guo warranto's to be iel 
out againſt moſt of the corporations of England, immediate 
after the Charters were confirmed by an act of parliament, i 
the intent he might require great ſums of money 0! new 18 
renewing their charters; which when they complied Witht) 
he cauſed the ſaid quo warranto's to be diſcharged, and prolc- 
cutions therein to ceale, | 

« XV. That he procured the bills of ſettlement of Irc, 
and received great ſums of money for the fame in 4 molt col. 
rupt and unlawful manner. he 

« XVI. That he hath deluded and betrayed his meſel pry 
the nation in all foreign treaties, and negociations perry cs” 
the war, and betrayed and diſcovered his majeſty's mon 
counſels to his enemies. : 

« XVII. That he was the principal author of that fatal cc 
ſel of dividing the fleet about 2666." _ 44 

+ The triple alliance was concluded in five days; 155 ® 
event that was received with equal ſurprize and appro 5 | 8 
the world. Notwithſtanding the unfortunate eee ** 
the laſt war, England now appeared in her proper e py 
by this wiſe conduct, had recovered all her e * 
dit in Europe. Temple likewiſe received gicat Aol 
to all the compliments made him on the occalion, e N f 
replied, that to remove things from their cen 77 uche“ 
element, required force and labour; but that 0 
they caſily returned to 1t, 


Ul; 


0-H ALL 
1-4 nor one more fitted to deſtroy all that li- 
In 2 n eſtabliſhing for ages“. A ſecret alliance 
berry aig a ru ture with Holland, were the firſt 
bac race, andia ruptu * 
ences of their advice. The duke of York ha 
2 b \ce boldly to declare himſelf a catholic; and 
15 thi urs of the nation ſtill more, a liberty of 
" aſcience MER allowed to all ſectaries, Whether diſſenters 
napifs Theſe meaſures were conſidered by the 
1 75 as deſtructive, not only of their liberties, tn 0 
Voir region, which they valued more. A 20 pun 
tn was fed, containing very figorous clauſes in favour 
of nrefling;3 another full of menaces againſt thole who 
ventured tO ſpecak undutifully of his majeſty's mealures z 
and even agent thoſe who heard ſuch diſcourtes, unlels 
77 ed in due time againſt the offenders. Theſe 
mexfures, though ſtill within bounds, were yet no way 
firable to that adminiſtration, which upon his reſtoration 
be had promiſed to eſtabliſh. 
The commons paſſed a blll, for laying a duty on to- 
bacco, Scotch ſalt, glaſies, and ſome other commod1- 
ics, Againſt this bill the merchants of London ap- 
peared by petition before the houſe of lords. The lords 
entered into their reaſons, and began to make amend- 
ments on the bill ſent up by the commons. This at- 
nt was highly reſented by the lower houſe, as an en- 
ccoachment on the right, which they pretended to pol- 
fs alone, of granting money to the crown. Many re- 
mon%rances paſſed between the two houſes; and by 
their altercations the king was obliged to prorogue the 
parliamert on the 22d of April, 1671 ; and he thereby 
oft the money which was intended him. This is the 
aft time that the peers have revived any pretenſions of 
that nature. Ever ſince, the privilege of the commons, 
in all other places, except in the houſe of peers, has 
paſſed for uncontroverted. 
There was a private affair, which, during this ſeſſion, 
dipuſted the houſe of commons, and required ſome 
pains to accommodate it. The uſual method of thoſe 
who oppoſed the court in the money bills was, if they 
failed in the main vote, as to the extent of the ſupply, to 
levy the money upon ſuch funds as they expected would 
be unexceptionable, or would prove deficient. It was 
propozed to lay an impoſition upon playhoules : the 
courtiers objected, that the players were the king's ſer- 
vants, and a part of his pleaſure. Sir John Coventry, 
a gentleman of the country party, aſked, © Whether 
the king's pleaſure lay among the male or the female 
players.” This ſtroke of ſatire was aimed at Charles, 
wo, beſides his miſtreſſes of higher quality, entertained 
at that time two actreſſes, Davis and Nell Gwin. The 
| king received not the raillery with the good humour 
580 which might have been expected. It was ſaid, that this 
cel being the firlt time that reſpect to majeſty had been pub- 
ſom lch violated, it was neceſſary, by ſome ſevere chaſtiſe- 
iel ment, to make Coventry an example to all who might 


they inform 
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lay him, and to ſet a mark upon him. He defended 
himſelf with bravery, and after wounding ſeveral of the 
aſſailants, was diſarmed with ſome difficulty. They cut 
his noſe to the bone, in order, as they ſaid, to teach 
him what reſpect he owed to the king. The commons 
were inflamed by this indignity offered to any one of 
their members, on account of words ſpoken in the 
iouſe. They paſſed a law, which made it capital to 
maim any perſon ; and they enatted, that thoſe crimi- 
nals, who had aſſaulted Coventry, ſhould be incapable 
of receiving a pardon from the crown. | 
There was another private affair tranſacted about this 
time, by which the king was as much expoſed to the 
imputation of a capricious lenity, as he was here blamed 
tor unneceſlary ſeverity. Blood, a diſbanded officer of 
the protector's, had been engaged in the confpiracy for 
raiſing an inſurrection in Ireland, and on account of this 
crime he himſelf had been attainted, and ſome of his ac- 
complices capitally puniſhed. The daring villain me- 
ditated revenge upon Ormond, the lord lieutenant. 
Having by artifice drawn off the King's footmen, he 
attacked his coach in the night time, as it drove along 
St. James's-ſtreet, in London; and he made himſelf 
maſter of his perſon. He might here have finiſhed the 
crime, had he not meditated refinements in his ven- 
geance : he was reſolved to hang the duke at Tyburn; 
and for that purpoſe bound him, and mounted him on 
horſeback behind one of his companions. They were 
advanced a good way into the fields; when the duke, 
making efforts for his liberty, threw himſelf to the 
ground, and brought down with him the aſſaſſin to 
whom he was faſtened. They were ſtruggling together 
in the mire, when Ormond's ſervants, whom the alarm 
had reached, came and ſaved him. Blood and his 
companions, firing their piſtols in a hurry at the duke, 
rode off, and ſaved themſelves by means of the dark- 
neſs T. A little after Blood formed a deſign of carry- 
ing off the crown and regalia from the Tower; a deſign 
to which he was prompted, as well by the. ſurpriſing 
boldneſs of the enterprize, as by the views of profit. 
He was near ſucceeding. He had bound and wounded 
Edwards, the keeper of the jewel-office, and had got- 
ten out of the Tower with his booty; but was overtaken 
and ſcized, with ſome of his aſſociates. One of them 
was known to have been concerned in the attempt upon. 
Ormond ; and Blood was immediately concluded to be 
che ring- leader. When queſtioned, he frankly avowed 
the enterprize ; but refuled to tell his accomplices. 
The fear of death,” he faid, © ſhould never engage 
him, either to deny a guilt, or betray a friend,” All 
theſe extraordinary circumſtances made him the general 
ſubject of converſation ; and the king was moved, by an 
idle curiolity, to fee and ſpeak with a perſon fo noted 
for his courage, and his crimes. Blood might now 
eſteem himſelf ſecure of pardon ; and he wanted not 


_ np to tread in his footſteps. Sandys, Obrian, and 
22 ome other officers of the guards, were ordered to way- 
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is homes Clifford was a man of a daring and impetuous 
Lord rig more dangerous by eloquence and intrigue, 
8 on after known by the name of lord Shafteſ- 
þ - 2 extraordinary man of his age; he had been 
ſky and wong the 0 2 long parliament, and had great influence 
ing t afterwards 1 1 he was a favourite of Cromwell, and 
ſecret turbulens e iderable hand in the reſtoration; he was 
viththe bling : 3 ſubtle, and enterpriſing; well acquainted 
nl while he f. _ 2 of parties, he ſurmounted all ſhame; 
rieads, yer h a . e Character of never betraying any of his 
The duke of Ms. his party as it ſuited his convenience, 
and great vivacity, + -=y 0; gay, 2 of ſome wit, 
Wer tempers = . A = to unite an harmonize the 
" Was a man b ich this junto was compoſed. Arlington 
nd ele- good, bur ut of very moderate capacity z his intentions were 
ſe, but the dale 471 wanted courage to perſevere in them. Laſtly, 
node ill leſs in x -auderdale, who was not defective in natural, and 
pop ul, nor his ory talents, but neither was his addreſs grace- 
ullch icerſtanding juſt; he was ambitious, obſtinate, 


7 Theſe were the men to whom Charles 
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addreſs to improve the opportunity. He told Charles, 
that he had been engaged, with others, in a deſign to 


— 


gave up the conduct of his affairs; and who plunged the re- 
maining part of his reign in difficulties which produced the 
moſt dangerous ſymptoms. 

+ Buckingham was at firſt, with ſome appearances of rea- 
ſon, ſuſpeted to be the author of this attempt. His profli- 
gate character, and his enmity againſt Ormond, expoſed him 
to that imputation. Oſſory ſoon after came to court; and ſee- 
ing Buckingham ſtand by the king, his colour roſe, and he 
could not forbear expreſſing himſelf to this purpoſe: « My 
lord, I know well that you are at the bottom of this late at- 
tempt upon my father: but I give you warning; if by any 
means he come to a violent end, I ſhall not be at a loſs to 
know the author: I ſhall conſider you as the aſſaſſin: I ſhall 
treat you as ſuch ; and wherever I meet you, I ſhall piſtol you, 
though you ſtood behind the king's chair; and I tell it you in 
his majeſty's preſence, that you may be ſure I ſhall not fail of 
performance.“ If there was here any indecorum, it was eafily 


excuſed in a generous youth, when his father's life was ex- 
poſed to danger. Hume, 
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kill him with a carabine about Batterſea; where his ma- 
that the cauſe cf this reſolu- 
tion was the ſe verity exerciſed over the conſciences of 
the gaclly, in reſtraining the liberty of their religious 
aſleniblics: that when he had taken his ſtand among the 
reecls, full of theſe bloody reſolutions, he found his 
heart checked with an awe of majeſty; and he not on!) 
relented himſelf, but diverted his affociares from their 
purpole: that he had long ago brought hualelt to an 
entire indifference about hic, which he now gave for 
loft; yet could he not forbear warning the King of the 
why winch might attend his execution: that his ailv- 

ates had bound t| hemlelves ! 7 the ſtricteſt oaths to re- 
venge the death of any of the confederacy ; and that no 
precaution or power could fccurc any one Irom tte 
eſtects of their deſperate relolutions, 

Whether thele conſiderations Fee fear or admira- 
tion in the king, they conlirmed his refolurion of grant- 
ing a pardon to Blood ; but he uh git it a point of 
decency firlt to obtain the duke of Ormond's content. 
Arlington came to Ormond in the king's nate, an 
"Tf lired that he would not protect. tc Blood, for reaſons 
winch he was commanded to give him. The dul C 
28 ed, that his majeſty's comm: nds were gs only rea- 
on that could be given; and being ſufficient, he might 
the relore ſpare the reſt. Charles catried | his Kindnels 
to Blood ſtill farther : he granted him an cſtate of five 
hundred pounds a year in Ircland; he eee e Dis 
attendance about his perſon; he mhewed lum great coun- 
tenance, and many applied to him for promoting their 
pretenſions at court. And white old Eduards, who ha 

ravely ventured his life, and hac been wounded, 1 
detending the crown -and regalia, was forgotten and 
neglected, this man, who deſerved only to be ſtared 
at, and deteſted as a monſtcr, became a kind of fa- 
vHurite. 

Errors of this nature in private life have often as bad 
an influence as miſcarriages, in which the public is more 
immediately concerned. Another incident happened 
this year, which infuſed a general diſpleaſure, and {till 
greater apprehenſions, into all men. The ducheſs of 
York diced, and in her laſt ſickneſs, ſhe made open 
profeliion of the Romiſh religion, and finiſhed her liſe 
in that communion. This put an end to that thin diſ- 
outte which the duke had hitherto worn; and he now 
openly declared his converſion to the church of Rome. 
Unaccountable terrors of popery, ever ſince the acceſ- 
lion of the houſe of Stuart, had prevailed throughout 
the nation; but theſe had formerly been found fo 
groundlels, and had been employed to ſo many bad pur- 
poles, that promiſes of this nature were likely to meet 
with the leſs credit among all men of ſenſe, and nothing 
but the duke's imprudent bigotry could have convinced 
the whole nation of his change of religion. Popery, 
which had hitherto been only a hideous ſpectre, was 
now become a real ground of terror; being openly and 
zcaloully embraced "by the heir to the crown, a prince 
of induſtry and emerprize; while the king himſelf was 
not entirely free from like ſulpicions. 

The Englith now ſaw themiclves engaged in a league 
with France againſt the Dutch ; and conſcquent ly, 
whether victorious or vanquiſhed, their efforts were like 
to be equally unſucceſsful. The French had for ſome 
years been growing into power; and now, under the 

conduct of their ambitious monarch, Lewis XIV. they 
began to threaten the liberties of SE s and particu- 
larly the proteſtant religion, of which Lewis had thewn 
himſelf a determined enemy. Ic gave the people, 
therefore, a gloomy proſpect to lee an union ee 
which, if ſucceſsful, muſt totally ſubvert that balance of 
power which the proteſtants aimed at preſerving ; nor 
were they leſs apprehenſive of their own ſovertigu, who, 
though he pretended to turn all religion to ridicule in 
his gayer hours, yet was ſecretly attached to the catho- 
lics, or was very much ſuſpected of being ſo. The firſt 
events of this war were very correſpondent to their fears 
of French treachery, The Englih and French cym- 
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| they went till frcher, and rcfolved ton 


was torn with fhot, and ont of a tho 
only remained four hun 
der in the midit of tne engagement. . 
more fortunate than the forme! hay! 
vellc}, her destruction was now inevitil 
however, reivicd to .qum bis ſhip, tho 
Sir Edward Haddock his captain; he 10 
flames, while e engagement Continued 
around him. The lots tfultained | 
powers were nearly equal; but the Frenct 
uttle, not having entered into the heat of 
ment. It was even ſuppoſed that they hae 
this conduct, and to ſpare their own 1 IPs, While ts 
. ich and Engliſh ſhould grow weak by their mu. 
:moſitics. The combined Powers were much 58 
foe cefsful againſt the Dutch by jand, 
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all before him, croſted tlie Rhine, took all the 755 , 
towns of the enem Ys and threatened the new republic 
with a final diſſolution. Terms were propoſcd to i them 
by the two conquerors, Lewis offered them fuch 
would have deprived them of all Pao er of I Ni 
invaſion from France by land. Thoſe of C wah 1 
poſcd them equally to every invaſion fre mie n. At 
the murmurs of the Engliſh at teeing this b rare and in- 
duſtrious people, the tupporters of the proteſtant caule, 
totally ſunk, and on the brink of deſtrugt 'on, were thy 
loud not to impreſs the king. In the bevinning ot 
February, 1673, he was obliged to call a parliament, 
to take the ſenile of the nation upon his conduct; and 
he ſoon ſaw how his ſubjects ſtood affected, 
The eyes of all men, both abroad and at home, were 
faxed upon this new parliament, which, after many pro- 
rogations, continued ſitting for near two years. Before 
the commons entered vpon buſineſs, there Jay befor: 
them an affair, which diſcovered, beyond a poſſibility 
of doubt, the arbitrary projects of the king. It had 
been a conſtant p wractice in the houſe for many years, in 
cate of any vacancy, to iſſue out writs for new elections; 
but, by Shaſtel bury's advice, ſeveral members Na 
wy ;eir ſeats upon more irregular writs iſhed by 
he chancellor; ſo that the v hole houſe in time might 
filled with members clandeltinely called up by lle 
court. The houſe was no ſooner aſſembled, aad th 
ſpeaker paced in the chair, than a motion was n e 
againſt this method of election: and the members t en 
ſclves, thus called to parhament, had the modcky t 
whdraw: Their clection was declared null, and i cw 
vrits in the uſual form, were iſſued by the fpeakt?. [ac 
king” „ late declaration of indulgence to all ſecte es Was 
next taken into conſideration, and a reme 
drawn up againſt that exerciſe of the pre rogativc. 
commons pcrfilted | in their oppoſition to it; 4 ul re] oh 
iented that ſuch a practice, if admitted, mig! To - 4 
interrupt the free courſe of the Jaws, an alter , * 75 
lative power which had always becn acknowteee yl 
reſide in the king and the two houſes. C 1arkes Lark 
fore, found himiclf obliged reluctanty te tract 15 0 
claration; but that he miglit do it with a better e 
he allked the Opinion Of the houſe of peers, who a . 
lum to comply. The commons e xpreſled che —_ 
latisſaction with this meahire, and the enn oft entire dus 
to the king. He, on his part, atture than, 
would willin, ly pals any law which mit te wo 
them ſatisfaction In all cheir jul gricvanccs. fo, 
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Was palled entitled the Teſt Act, imp oli 
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114 enjoy any F ublic office“. Eeſides the 
u che oaths of allegiance, and the king's ſupre- 
by Were Oblies d to receive the 1: Cramend Once 
Vear| in the eſtablithed church, and to abjure all belief 
of tranſubſtant tation. As the diflenters 
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ry rapidly, which brought on no deciſive action; both 
VC . x 

ations claiming the victory after every battle. The 
the Brad, "re, Weary Of the w ar, and diſtruſtful 


COMMON 
EVEN O1 uc LE 8, relolve TT th if _ ita NN ng army Was a 
griev ance. 1 hey next declared i il they would grant 


no more ſupf lies to carry on the Dutch war, unicis it 
appeared tl hat the enemy continued ſo obitinate as to re- 
172 u reaſonable conditions. Lo cut ſhort theſe diſa- 


grecable altercations, the king re ſolved to prorogue the 


parliament 3 ; and, with that intention, he went une x- 
peck: dly to the houſe of 5 and ſent the uſher of the 
black rod to ſummon the houle of commons to attend. 
It happencd tha it the b aber an} the ulher nearly met 
at the door of the houſe; but the ſpeaker being within, 
* of the members ſuddenly hut the door, and cried, 

« To the chair!” Upon which tne | following motions 
were inſtantly MAGE in a tumultuous manner: „ That 
the alliznce with France was a grievance ; that the evil 
counſellors of the king was a grievance ; that the duke 
of Lauderdale was a grievance ; ain then the houſe rote 
in great confuſion, Phe king toon ſaw that he could 


* The following is a copy of the teſt : © I do ſolemnly from 
my heart; and in the = lence of Almighty God protels, reftify, 
and declare, that | do not believe in my conſcience that the 
church of Rome is the del catholic and umverſal church of 
Chriſt, out of which there is no ſalvation; or that the pope 
hath any juriſdiction or lupremacy over the cathohc church in 
general, or over myſelt 1 in particular; or that it belongs to the 
fail church of Rome alone to judge the true ſenſe and inter- 
= of the Holy Scriptures z or. that in the holy facra- 

ient of the Eucharitt, there is made a perfect change of the 
whole ſubſtance of the bread into Chriſt's boty, or of the 
whole ſubltance of the wine into Chriſt's blood, which change 
the ſaid church of Rome calleth /ran/u oftantialion ; or that the 
Yirgin Mary, or any.other faint ought to be worthipped or 
prayed unto: and all theſe aforeſaid doctrines and potitions, I 
do renounce and diſclaim, as falte and erronedus, and Contrary 
to God's word, and the Chriſtian re ligion,“ 

The {ole difference between this peace and that of Breda 
was, that the ſtates obliged themielves to make their ſhips, 
whethe er ſingle or in fleets, ſtrike tne flags and lower their 
top-ſails to thoſe of 1 .nzland, whether ſingle or in fleets, pro- 
vided they carried the king' s flag. Morcover the ſtates obliged 
taemſalvcs to pay the king eight hundred thousand patacoons 
& four payments, thut is to lay, two hundred thouſand on the 


exchange of the ratiti cations, and the reſt at three payments, 
) the ip: ice of three years. "Thus the people of England 
diſe reed 


| the expence ot the war, and the king alone reaped 
the bene$t, 

t Some authors have doubted the exiſtence of a plan for 
+ ſubverſion ot the conſtitution of this country; but there is 
now the moſt direct and politive evidence ot its reality. From 
te humanity and candour of the principal ot the Scotch Col- 
ege at Paris, Mr. Hume tells us, he was admitted to perute 
James the Second's N emoirs, kept there. They amount to 
ſeveral volumes of ſnall tolio, all writ with that prince” S OWN 
and, and comprche ending the remarkable incidents ot his life, 
3 ly vouth till 3 near the time of his death. His ac- 
dot Be French alliance is as follows: the intention of the 

x 1 was Chicfly to _ the religion uf England, 
propenſ A * ona an eaſy ui 1dert,l ; bec -auſe of the- great 
* OF = ley ima vined, of a Ca\ e and churen party 
i * = = treaty with Lewis was concluded at Verlai "Yes 
of W vt 1669, or beginning of 1670, by lord Arundel, 
4 4 in the? Srowr 7 no Abort an mentions as having had any 
Was to give PA NN ns. The purport of it was, that Lewis 
quarter] narles two hu red thouſand pounds a year in 
ie feli Fe Payments, inde; to cnable him to fſetile che catho- 
Min Eng and: zd he was, alſo to ſupply him with an 


ally of 
ol ix thoul, £114 men in Caſe of any inſurrection, When 
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expect no ſupply f tommons for carrying on the 
war, which was 10 3 to them; he reſolved; there- 
fore, to make a ſeparate peace with the Dutch, on 
terms which they had propoſed through the channel of 
tie os _ amb. Tador. bor eines lake ; ad alle 5 0 


* 
nnn . . 
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Intentions, a peace was end arne aecoridin gly. 1 he 
peace was proclaimed the 28th of February, 1674, in 
tne city of London, with much greater demonſtra tions 


of joy and ſatisfaction from the pe 
been two years before f. 

T'his turn in the ſyſtem of the king's politics was ver; 
Py g to the nation in general; but the cabal quicklv 
{aw that ic would be the doftirnction of all their tuture 
attempts and power. Shafteſbury 


x 
: Y 


ople, that 1 the War hac 


jerefore, vas the 
firſt to deſert them, and to go over to the country party, 
who received him v _ open arms, and truſted him with 
unbounded reſerve. Clitford v. . Buckingham 
was deſirous of imnating Shaftef] {bary's e example Lau- 
derdale and Arlington were expoir to all the cffefts of 
national reſentment. Articles of impeachment were 
drawn up againſt the former, which, however, were 
never pets and as for the other, he every day 
grew more and more out of favour with the king, and 
contemptible to the people. This was an end "of the 
Power of a junto that had laid a ſettled plan for overturn- 
ing the conſtitution, and fixing unlimited monarchy up- 
on its ruins I. 

In the mean time, the war between the Dutch and 
French went on with great vigour ; and although the 
latter were repreſſed for a while, they full continued 
making encroachments upon the enemies' territories, 


The Dutch forces were poſſeſſed of courage, activity, 


_—_ 


that work was finiſhed, England was to join with France in 
making war upon Holland. In caſe of ſucceſs, Lewis was to 
have the inland provinces, the prince of Orange Holland in 
ſovereignty, and Charles, Sluice, the Brille, Walkeren, with 
the rett of the ſea-ports as far as Mazeland Sluice. The 
king's project was firſt to effect the change of religion in 
England; but the ducheſs of Orleans, in he interview at 
Dover, perſuaded him to begin with the Dutch war, contrary 
to the remonſtrances of the "Juke of Y ork, who inſiſted that 
Lewis, after ſerving his own purpoſes, would no longer trou- 
ble himſelf about England. The duke makes no mention of 
any deſign to render the king abſolute ; but that was, no doubt, 
implied i in the other project, ” which was to be effected entirely 
by royal authority. Ine king was fo zealous a papiſt, that he 
wept for joy when he ſaw the proſpect of re-uniting his king- 
Jom to the catholic church, 

Sir John Dalrymple has ſince publiſhed ſome other curious 
particulars with regard to this treaty, We hnd, that it was 
concerted and figned with the privitv alone of four popiih 
counſellors of the king's, Arlington, Arundel, Clifford, and 
Sir Richard Bealing. "The ſecret was ke pt from Buckingham, 
Athley, and Lauderdale. In order to engage them to take 
part in it, a very refined and a very mean artitice was fallen 
upon by the king. After the ſecret concluſion and ſignature 
of the treaty, the | King pretended to theſe three miniſters, that 
he wiſhed to have a tr reaty and alliance with France for mutual 
ſupport, and for a Dutch war; and when various pretended 
obſtacles and difficulties were ſurmounted, a ſham treaty was 
concluded with their conſent and approbation, containing every 
article of the former real treaty, except that of the king's 
change of religion. However, there was virtu ally involved 
even in this treaty, the aſſuming of abſolute government in 


England : for the ſupport of French troops, and a war with 
Holland, fo contrary to the intereſts and inclinations of his 


people, could mean nothing elſe. One cannot tutfciently ad- 
mire the abſolute want of common ſenſe, which appears 
throughout the whole of this criminal tr enfoltion. For it 
popery was ſo much the object of national horror, that even 
the king's three miniſters, Buckingham, Athley, and Lau- 
derd: low and ſuch profligate ones. too, either would not, 01 
durſt not receive it, what hopes could he entertain of forcing 
the nation into that communion ? Contidering the ſtate of the 
kingdom, full of veteran and zealous ſoldiers, bred during the 
civil wars; it is probable, that he had not kept the crow two 
months aſter a declaration ſo wild and extravagant. This wa 


probably the reaſon why the king of France and the French 
miniſters always dilfu: ded him from taking off the maſk, till 
the ſucceftes of the Dutch war {hould render that meaſure pru- 
dent and practicable, 


See Hume, ch. I XVI. 
vigilance, 
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vigilance, and patience; but he was inferior in genius 
to thole conſummate generals oppoſed to him. He 
was, therefore, always unſucceſsful ; but ſtill found 
means to repair his loſſes, and to make head in a little 
time againſt his victorious enemies. Theſe ineffectual 
ſtruggles for the pre ſervation of his country's freedom, 
intereſted the Engliſh ſtrongly in his favour; ſo that 
from being his oppoſers, they now wiſhed to lend him 
alitance. They conſidered their alliance with France 
as threatening a ſubverſion to the proteſtant religion ; 
and they longed for an union with him, as the only 
means of ſecurity. The commons therefore addreſſed 
the king, repreſenting the danger to which the kingdom 
was expoſed from the growing greatneſs of France; 
and they aſſured him, in caſe of a war, that they would 
not be backward in their ſupplies. Charles was not dil- 
pleaſed with the latter part of their addreſs, as money 
war neceflary for his pleaſures. He, therefore, told 
them, that unleſs they granted him ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds, it would be impoſſible for him to give them a 
Jatisfactory anſwer. The commons refuſed to truſt to 
his majeſty's profeſſions ; his well-known profuſion was 
before their eyes. The king reproved them for their 
diffidence, and immediately ordered them to adjourn. 
The marriage of the duke of York's eldeſt daughter, 
the princeſs Mary, heir apparent to the crown, with the 
prince of Orange, was a meaſure that gave great ſatis- 
faction in theſe general diſquietudes about religion. 
The negociation was brought about by the king's own 
deſire: and the proteſtants now ſaw an happy proſpect 
before them of a ſucceſſion that would be favourable to 
their much-loved reformation. A negociation for peace 
between the French and the Dutch followed ſoon after, 
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which was rather favourable to the latter. But the mu- 
tual animoſities of theſe ſtates not being as yet ſufficiently 


quelled, the war was continued for ſome time longer. 
The king, therefore, to ſatisfy his parliament, who de- 
clared loudly againſt the French, ſent over an army of 
three thouſand men to the continent, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Monmouth, to ſecure Oſtend. A 
fleet alſo was fitted out with great diligence ; and a qua- 
druple alliance was projected between England, Hol- 
land, Spain, and the emperor. Theſe vigorous mea- 
ſures brought about the famous treaty of Nimeguen, 
which gave a general peace to Europe. But though 
peace was ſecured abroad, the diſcontents of the people 
ſtill continued at home. 

During the above tranſactions there happened ſeveral 
important affairs, which may be worth recording. In 
April, 1675, the king ſummoned the parliament to 
meet, and opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both 
houſcs, fraught with flattery and vain profeſſions. The 
commons thanked the king for his ſpeech and his pro- 
miſes with regard to religion and their liberties : but as 
he had given them only bare words and inſignificant 
proclamations for a proof of his intentions, they be- 
licved ſomething more was wanted, and accordingly 
proceeded to a new bill againſt the growth of popery, 
and particularly popiſh prieſts, that is to fay, ſuch as 
had received orders from the ſee of Rome. 

Towards the end of 1675 the commons took into 
conſideration the ſums which had been granted to the 
king for the laſt war, together with all the expence of 


ENGLAND. | 


ſhort of what had been received, witho!: 

diſcover to what uſes the money had been applied. 0 
the report made of this affair, it was (aid that the In 
hament was not obliged to pay the king's er 
by a tax, which ſhould they admit, notl ne hie W 
but that within one year thty might be obliged 2 
as much more, and ſo authorize the king te FR ox 
yearly a million and a half, as he had hit! m 


: nOerto done . 
that ſince the end of the war, the Whole cha- of the 
4, 1 ne 


it being al.1 


£74 
hon ih 


government, both by fea and land, amounted +... 
above ſeven hundred thouſand pounds lierling Fe vs 
clear income of the revenue came at l-at to daten fan 
dred thouſand, and conſequently there ought 89% 1 
been a yearly remainder of near a million: and yet the 

king had anticipated his revenues near a million more corre 
and that it was contrary to the intereſt of the king *. 5 3 
to encourage ſuch anticipations, which would be entailed _ 
upon the nation to their utter ruin and de ſolation: the 1 
parliament therefore reſolved to grant the king nothino ore 
tor this anticipation : neverthelels, a few days after the I! 
voted a ſum of three hundred thoufand pounds ferlins motn 
for the building of twenty large ſhips of war *, but A 8 
the ſame time paſſed another vote for the appropriation avi, 
of tonnage and poundage to the maintenance of the . 
fleet, which could not but be very diſagrecable to the * P 
king. The next thing the commons went upon was, $1 
the examination of the commerce hetween France and * 
England; by which they found that the French im- _ 
ported yearly into England commodities to the amount _ 
of a million of money more than they exported, uon *. 
which they ordered a bill to be prepared. Laſtly, the 15 ; 
commons being informed of a public report that a great ny 
many of their members were penſioners to the court, le 
came to a reſolution of obliging all their members to f 
take an oath, by which they were to proteſt that they | 
had never received any thing from the court ſince the 
1ſt of January, 1672; but we know not whether eyer 
this reſolution was executed +, 

The debates of the commons were a little interrupted 
by a report made to the houſe of the inſolence of a 
French jeſuit named St. Germain: this jeſuit being in- 
formed that a French prieſt called Luzancy had em- 
braced the proteſtant religion, and aſterwards preached 
publicly to juſtify his converſion, went to him, and 
threatening either to aſſaſſinate him, or have him carried 
away by force into France, he extorted from him a re- 
cantation in writing of his converſion and ſermon. This 
was done while the parliament was ſitting. A com- 
plaint of it was laid before the ſecretaries of ſtate, and 
then before the commons, atteſted by Luzancy with the 
following particulars ; of which he offered to make oath, 
« That father St. Germain in ſeveral conferences which 
he had with him, ſaid: 1. That the king was a Roman 
catholic in his heart; 2. That the court were endea- 
vouring to get a liberty of conſcience in England tor the 
Roman catholics, and that granted, in two years, mol: 
of the Engliſh would acknowledge the pope ; g. That 
he knew the king's intentions concerning rcligion, and 
that he was ſure his majeſty would approve of all he 
ſhould do in that matter; 4. That he laughed at the 
parliament, as being only a wave that had but 3 little 
time; and faid, that no body was better welcome it 
court, and had greater intrigues with any of the nobility 
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the ſame, and found that the charges fell one million 


a. 


—— 4 * 
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* One firſt rate of fourteen hundred tons, eight ſecond rates 
of eleven hundred tons, and eleven third rates of ſeven hundred 
tons. 

+ The words of this oath or teſt ran thus: I, A. B. do 
proteſt before God and this houſe of parliament, that directly, 
or indirectly, neither I, nor any for my uſe to my knowledge, 
have ſince the ult day of January, 1672, had or received any 
fam or ſums of money by ways of impreſt, gift, loan, or other- 
wiſe from the king's majeſty, or any other perſon by his ma- 
jeſty's order, direction, or knowledge, or by authority derived 
trom his ſaid majeſty, or any pardon, diſcharge, or reſpite of 
any money due to his faid majeſty, upon account, or any grant, 
penkon, gratuity, er reward, or any promite of any ſuch office, 


than he; 5. 'That it was good ſometimes to force people 
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place, or command, of or from his majeſty, or out of any ſum 


of money, treaſure, or eſtate, of or belonging to — melts 
or of, from, or by any foreign ambaſſador or min! * - — 
or from any perſon in the name, or by the appoint 3 
with the knowledge of, his majelty or any of them; . * 
than what IL have now in writing faithfully diſcovere 


livered to this houſe, which I have ſubſcribed with my Dame * 
neither do I know of any ſuch gift, grant, 
or made ſince the ſame time to any other mem 
but what I have alſo inſerted in the {ai 

iven my vote in parliament for any reward or pr 


focyer. So help mg God, &.“ 
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teren; and that there were an infinite number of 
PT jefuits in London, that did God very great 
nels an? 4 ther de ths | x 

% Lurancy acldled farther, “ that many perions 
ace? credit and repute, were ready to juitity upon 
1 4 that ſ-ycral of the Roman cathohcs had ſpoken 
15 quite as bad or worle. In a word, that they 
ne grown o bokl and infolent, that a proſelyte could 
ene the Freets Without being threatened and in- 
This affair threw the houſe into a great conſter- 
matt n, ang obhacd the King to put forth a proclamation, 
oy an offer of co hundred pounds lor OI end- 
ing 0 St, Gerinain ; but that | une Rant e 1 
daun into France, from whence he kept a 8 
correſpondence wih Coleman,, the duke of York's ic- 
getary. From this Correlponuence it appeared that the 
duke laboured for the advancement of popery with all 


his migat; and nothing pleated lum ſo well as to hear of 


te ſucceſs of the jeſuit. | | 

The affair of L.uzancy and St. Germain gave birth to 
mother bill in the houſe of commons; but they were 
prevented by the lords. 1 ne dube of Buckingham 
Ming before the lords in a ipecen for that purpoſe, [aicl 
wen the miſchiefs Wich aroic rom the perſecution of 
the proteſtant cliſſenters, delired leave to bring m @ on 
fr their eaſe, which was granted immediately. But 
tis bill and all the reſt prepared by the commons, Were 
unhappily ſtihled in their birth by the revival of a con- 
tft between the two houſes. This diſpute about pri- 
vikeges was managed with ſuch heat on both ſides, that 
i was moved, in the houle of lords, to preſent an ad- 
Ge, praying the king to diſſolve this parliament, and 
the negative carried 1t only by two voices. At laſt, the 
king ſeeing that no expedient could be found to recon- 
cle the two houſes, prorogued the parliament from the 
12d of November, 1675, to the 15th of February, 
1677, which was almoſt niteen months. 

The parhament met again, according to appoint- 
ment, on the 15th of February, 1677, and after a 
hort interval they voted the king a ſupply of iive hun- 
fred and eighty thoutand pounls to build thirty ſhips, 
without appropriating,-tonnage and poundage. Beſides, 
they continued for three years the additional tax upon 
deer, which was to have expired the 24th of June. 

It appeared ſoon after, that their main project was 
bo put a ſtop to the rapid progreſs of France in the 
Netherlands, and engage the king in a war with that 
kingdom, for which purpoſe they preſented the follov- 
ng addreſs ; © We your majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects, 
W moſt humbly offer to your majeſty's conſideration, 
Wt the minds of your people are much diſquicted with 
ie manifelt dangers ariſing to your majeity by the 
vow and power of the French king, eſpecially by the 
«Quiuons already made, and the farther progrels like 
to be made by him in the Spaniſh Netherlands, in the 
pervation and ſecurity whereof we humbly conceive 
ue tereſt of your majeſty, and the ſatety of your pco- 
pie are higlily concerned; and therefore we humbly be- 
kech your majeſty to take the fame into your royal 
cle, and to ſtrengthen yourtcif with ſuch ſtricter alli- 
ae, as may ſecure your majeily's kingdoms, and ſe- 
cure and preſerve the faid Spaniſh Netherlands, and 
R the minds of your majeſty's people.” To 
"Ig 3 antwered, That he was of the opi- 
won of 8 houſes Ol parliament, that the preferva- 
d uf _ was of 2 ae ae ; and. rhat » 
madom 4 5 us power 1or f fo a0ety Ol ms 
: ri ny an{wet not being ſatisfactory, as it 
TIC 0 K We, the houſe preſented a lecond act- 
1 Tale UE lubject, the 3orh of March, It was 
ao > much the lame as the hrit, excepung this 

nade to it, « That in caſe his majetty ſhould 
pen, in purſuance of ſuch alliances, to be engaged in 
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a war with France; they ſhould always be ready to aſſiſt 
him with fich ſupplies as might enable him to proſecute 
the fame with ſucceſs.” The king gave no anſwer to 
this addreis tlil twelve days after, when he ſent a meſ- 
ſage, importing, * That the only way to prevent the 
dangers which might ariſe in theie Kingdoms, would be 
to put him timely in a condition to make ſuch fitting 
preparations as might enable hiin to do what thould be 
moſt for their ſecurity.“ Inis drew from the commons 
a third addreſs to the king, in which they informed him 
that they were preparing a bill to enable him imme- 
diately to borrow two hundred thouſand pounds, with 
promiſes of new marks of zeal after the ad;ournment 
which the approaching Faſter would oblige them to for 
a tew days. The king nor ſatisfied with ſo ſmall a ſum, 
told them plainly, that without the ſum of fix hundred 
thouſand pounds, it would not be poſſible for him to 
an{wer the ends of the ſeveral addreſſes. As a great 
many meinbers were abſent on account of the expected 
adjournment, the commons dlurſt not enter Upon any 
other moncy bills: but they deſired his majeſty's leave 
to adjourn, pronuſiog chat atterwards they would give 
im full ſatisfaction. 

This reign preſents the moſt amazing contraſts of 
Ievity and cruelty, of mirth and gloomy ſuſpicion. Ever 
ſince the fatal league with France, the people had en- 
tertained violent jcalouſies againſt the court. The fears 
and diſcantents of the nation were vented without re— 
ltraint; the apprehenſions of a popiſh ſucceſſor, an 
abandoned court, and a parliament, which, though 
ſometimes aſſertors of liberty, yet continuing for ſeven- 
teen years without change; theſe naturally rendered the 
minds of mankind timid and ſuſpicious, and they only 
wanted Objects on which to wreak their ill humours. 
When the ſpirit of the UEnglich is once rouzed, they 
either find objects of ſuipicion or make them. On the 
12th of Auguſt, one Kirby, a chymutl, accoſted the 
king as he was walking in the Park. „ Sir, {aid he, 
keep within the company; your enemies have a deſign 
upon your lite, and you may be ſhot in this very walk.“ 
Zeing queſtioned, in conſequence of this ſtrange inti- 
mation, he offered to produce one doctor Tongue, a 
weak credulous clergyman, who had told him that two 
perſons, named Grove and Pickering, were engaged to 
murder the king ; and that Sir George Wakeman, the 
queen's phyſician, had undertaken the tame tatk by 
poiſon. Tongue was introduced to the king, with a 
bundle of papers relating to this pretended conſpiracy, 
and was referred to the lord-treaiurer Danby. He there 
declared, that the papers were thrutt- under his door; 
and he afterwards declared, that he knew the author of 
them, who deſired that his name might be concealed, 
as he dreaded the reſentment of the jeſuits. This in- 
formation apprared to vague and unſatisfactory, that the 
king concluded the Whole was a fiction. However, 
Tongue was not to be repreiied in the ardour of his 
loyalty ; he went again to the lord-treaſurer, and told 
him, that a packet of letters, written by Jeſuits con- 
cerned in the plot, was that nigat to be put into the 
poſt-houſe for Windtor, directed to one Bedingfield, 
1 jeſuit, who was conteffor to the duke of York, and 
who reſided there. Yhele letters had actually been re— 
ceived a few hours »efore by the duke; but he had 
ſhewn them to the king as a forgery, of which he nei- 
ther knew the drift nor the meaning. This incident 
Mil turther confirmed the king in his incredulity. He 
defired, however, that it might be concealed, as it 
might raite a flame in the nation; but the duke, ſolici- 
tous to prove his innocence, inſitted upon a nicer diſ-— 
cuſlion, which turned out very different from his ex- 
pectations. Titus Oates *, who was the fountain of all 
this dreadtul intelligence, was produced ſoon alter, who, 
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having the fortune to eſcape upon the King's reſtoration, he 
contormed to the church, and got the living of Haſtings in 
Suſſex; where he continued till he thought ht to return again 
to his former anabaptiſtical ſtation. I'las fon of his had his 
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with ſeeming reluctance, came to give his intelligence. 
This man affirmed that he had fallen under the tt utp icion 
of the jeſuits, and that he had concealed himſelf, in 
order to avoid their reſentment. This Titus Oates 
was an abandoned miſcreant, obſcure, illiterate, vulgar, 
and indigent. He had been once indicted for perjury, 
was afterwards chaplain on board a man of oo and 
diſmiſſed for unnatural practices. He then proteſted 
Eimielf a Roman catholic, and croſſed the ſea to St. 
Omer's, where he was for ſome time maintained in the 
Ingliſm ſeminary of that city. The fathers of that col- 
lege tent him with ſome diſpatc! ies to Spain; but after 
his! return, when they became better acquainted with is 
character, they would not ſuffer him to continue among 
them; to that he was obiiged to return to London, 
where he was ready to encounter every danger for ht: 
ſupport *. At a time when he was ſuppoſeq to have 
been entruſted with a ſecret involving the fate of kings, 
he was allowed to remain in ſuch necefſ ty, that Kirby 
was obliged to ſupply him with daily bread. He had 
two methods to; rocecd, either to ingratiate himſelt by 
this information with the miniſtry, or to alarm the pro- 
ple ; and thus turn their fears to his advantage. He 
choſe the latter method. He went, therctore, with his 
ro companions to Sir Edmond{bury Godfrey, a noted 
and active juſtice of Peace, and before him depoſed to a 
narrative, dreficd up in terrors fit to make impreſſion 
on the vulgar. The pope, he laid, conitdered humictt 
2s entitled to the polſefic n of England and Ireland, on 
account of the hereſy of the prince and pe ple, and had 
ace rdingly aflumed the ſovereignty of thele kingdoms. 
This, which was Peter's patrimony, he had delivered 
up to the jeſuits; and Oliva, the gencral of * order, 
as his delegate, Several Engliſh: catholic lords, whoſe 
names he mentioned, were appointed by the pope to the 
Other offices of ſtate ; lord Arundel was creared chan— 
cellor, lord Powis treaſurer, Sir William Godolphin 
privy-ſcal, Coleman, the duke's fecretary, was made 
tecrctary of ſtate, Langhorne attorney-gencral, and lord 
Stafford paymaſter. The k. ing, whom tlie jeſuits called 
the Dailard, was {olemnly tried by them, and 
condemned as an ws He aſſerted 26 father Le 
mean ing the French king's conicilor La Chatic, 
had offered ten thoul land 3 to any man 1 mou 1d 
Kill the king. Ten thouland pounds had been offered 
to Sir George Wakeman to potton im; but he was 
mercenary, and demanded fifteen thouſand, which de- 
mand was complied with, Leſt tlieſe n ſhould fail, 
tour Irith rutans had been empl yed by the jeſuits, at 
the rate cf twenty guineas a piece, to {tab the King at 
Windlſor. Coleman, lecretary to the duke of York, 
was deeply involved in the plot, and had given a gunea 
to the mellenger, who carricd them orders for the aſ- 
ſaſſination. Grove and Pickering, to make ſurc work, 
were employed to ſhoot the king, and that too with ſil- 
Ver bu! lets. 
poun nds for his pains ; and the latter, being a pious man, 
tirty thouſand maſſes. Pickering would have exe- 
cuted his purpoſe, had not the flint dropped out of his 
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firſt education in Merchant Taylor's ſchool London, and 
next in the univeriity of Cambridge, where he was ſtudent in 
two collczes, Caius's and St. John's, and wiere he left no 
reputation behind him tor his parts or learning; though he 
ſoe med diſtinguiſhed for a tenacious memory, a plodding 1 in- 
duſtry, and an unparallelled aſſurance, besides a particular 
canting way that aj ppeared in his academical exercites. Re— 
moving from thence he llipt into orders, and for a while oth- 
ciated as curate for his father ; after which he enjoyed a ſmall 
vicarage bn Kent, from whence he removed to another in 
Suſſex, and after that for ſome time got into the duke of Nor- 

folk's family, when he particularly lided with the Socinians at 
London; ſo that he became very uncertain as to his principles 
and religion, and infamous as to his morals. In the laſt year, 
167%, being abandoned and deſtitute of common neceſflaries, 
he fell into the acquaintance of Dr. Ezrael "Tongue, a cit 


diviuc, a man of letters, and à prolifie head, filled with all the. 


Romiſh plots and contpiracies ſince the reformation. This 
man was remarkable for his parts, and great readings, but of a 
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notwitiſtanding, during his cam ion Bel : 
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that he contr.dicted himſelf in every ſtep 0 F 

tion. Wi init in Spain he hail been carri: , he aid. to 
Don John, ho promtied great atliftance to the every 
tion of tue catholie deſigns. lie King allied hin 
ort of a man his old at juaintance Dun toha 
Oarcs rephed, that he was a tall Ian man; which 
ctirectly contrary to the truth, as the King well kn 

I hovgh he Preten: ed greac intimacies with Cob 
Vet he Knew him not Wien Plc! ve y near il, i 
had no Other EXC ulc, but ti; at TI” [19] It was bad Hy ci 
dle-lighht. He was owity of the fame miſtake t 
George Wakeman. But tele Lmprobabilitics had 14 
weight azainlt Lic Zentra 14 * tz, it [ Lay 10 Cxpreh u, 
that LC) WOW! be CET y ne v1 „ent alnn 1 a \ we 
had been excited againſt the cacholics in ral, made 
the people find a gloomy pleatore in hopuys tor an of 
Portunity Gi ſatiatin 8 thar haired, [1 Ci W 
bable any account ſeemed, the niore unlik wit was thy: 
any impoſtor ſhould invent im; eee, and there- 
tore appeared more like truth. rent number of the 
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jeſuits mentioned by Oates were immediately taken into 
cuſtody. Coleman, who was laid to hive acted 90 ſtre- 
1905 a part in the conſpi iracy, at Arit retired ; bim nes 

0 urrendered himſelf to the ſecretary of ſtate, and ſome 
of his papers, by Oates's directions, were 
Theic Papers, which were ſuch as n. oli be naturally 
expected from a zealous catholic in his lituation, were 
converted into very dangerous evidence ag inſt lim. 
He had, without any doubt, mauit a Cloſe corre- 
ſpondence with the French Ag conicſior, With the 
pope's nuncio at Bruſſels, and with many other cathe- 
lics abroad, in which there was a Ut int project on loot 
tor bringing in popery, upon the acceſſion © { the duke 
of Y ale: But theſe letters contained notlung th. i ſerves 

as proof in th 1e dr nt information; and their Very 
lulcnce in that rei )eCt , though tliey app. wed impru- 
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gent enough in others, was a proof againſt Oates's pre- 
ended diſcovery. However, when the contents of 
choſe letters were publicly known, they diffuſed the panic 
which the former narrative had begun. Ihe two plots 
were brought to ſtrengthen each other, and confounded 
into onc. Coleman's letters ſhewed there had actually 
been delſigns on foot, and Oates's narrative was ſuppoſed 
to give the particulars. | | 

In this fluctuation of paſſions, an accident ſerved to 
confirm the prejudices of the people, and to put it be- 
yond a doubt that Oates's narrative was nothing but the 
ruth, Sir E£dmondfbury Godfrey, who had been 10 
active in unravelling the whole myſtery of the * vptih 
machinations, atter having been miſſing ſome days, was 
fund dead in a ditch by Primroſe-FHill, in the way to 
Hampſtcad. His own {word was thruit through his 
body; but no blood had flow ed from the wound; io that 
it abpeared he was dead lome time betore this method 
ms taken to deceive the public. He had money in his 
pockets, and there was a broad livid mark quite round 
the neck, which was diſlocated. The cauſe of ius death 
remains, and mult ſtill continue, a ſecret; bit the peo- 
ple, already enraged againſt the papiiis, did not helitate 
1 moment to aſcribe it to them. No tariher doubt re— 
m uned of Oates's veracity; the voice of rue whole na- 
tion united againſt them; and the populace were exat- 
perated to ſuch a degree, that moderate men began to 


| , we a 1 1 ' 5 
dread a general maiſacre of that unin-ppy lect. Ihe 
body of Godfrey was carried through the itreets in ro- 


Fon; and every one who ſaw it made no dou: thai 
tis dearth could be only cauſed by the papaſts. Even 
the better fort of people were injected with this vulgar 
prejudice 3 | 
bopich guilt, that no perſon, with any regard to per- 
tral ſatety, could exprels the leatt doubt concerning the 
information of Oates, or the murder of Godtrey. It 
only remained for tic parliament to reprets theſe delu- 
tons, and to bring back the people to calm and deli- 
berate enquiry, But the parhament teiltited g 
credulity than even the vulgar. The cry of plot was 
immediately echoed from one houſe to the other; the 
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country party would not let flip ſuch an opportumry of 


mmaging the paſſions of che people ; the courtiers were 
atraid of being thought diſloyal, if they ſheuld doubt the 
Innocence of the pretended aſſaſſins of their king. 
Danby, the prune minitter, entered into it very furtoully 3 
and though the king told him that he had thus given 
the houſes a handle to ruin himielf, and to diſturb the 
affairs of government, yet this minitter perſevered, till 
he found the King's prognoſtic but too true. Phe king 
himſelf, whoſe tatety was thus threatened and deiended, 
Was the only perion who treated the plot with becoming 
contempt. Fe made ſcveral efforts tor ſtitling an en- 
qury, which was likely to involve the kingdom in con- 
fulion, and muſt at any rate hurt his brother, who had 


tue alarm, an adreſs was voted for a ſolemn fait. Ir 
Ws requeſted that all papers tending to throw light up— 
on {0 lurrible a contpracy might be laid betore the 
wule; that all papitts mould remove trom London; 
tat accels ognld be denied at COurt IO all unknown 
ad ſuſpicigus perſons; and that the train- bands in 
London and Weſtminſter thould be in readlineis to 
march. I'hey voted, after hearing Oates's evidence, 
mat there was a damnable and hellith plot contrived 
aud carried on by the popiſh reculants, tor aſlaſſinating 
and murdering the king, and for rooting out the pro- 
Kant religion. Oates, who had acknowledged the 
WOuations againſt His morals, 10 be true, Was, however, 
"COMmended by parliament to the king. lle was 
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: he encouragement oiven to Oates did not fail to 
bp Jn Others allo who hoped to profit by the deluſion 
„e times. William Bedlloe, a man, if poſſible, more 
Vanous than Oates, appeared next upon the tage. 
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and ſuch was the general conviction of 
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He was, like the former, of very low birth, had been 
noted for ſeveral cheats and thefts, had travelled over 
many parts of Europe under borrowed names, and had 
frequently paſſed himſelf for a man of quality. This 
man, at his own deſire, was arreſted at Briſto!, and 
conveyed to London, where he declared before the 
council that he had teen the body of Sir Edmondſbury 
Godirey at Somerſct-houſe, where the queen lived. 
He {aid that a ſervant of lord Bellaſis offered to give 
him four thouſand pounds if he would carry it off. He 
was queſtioned about the plot, but utterly denied all 
Knowledge of it, and alſo aſſerted, that he had no ac- 
quaintance with Oates, Next day, however, he thought 
it would be better to ſhare the emoluments of the plot, 
and he gave an ample account of it. This narretive he 
made to tally as well as he could with the information 
of Oates, which had been publiſhed ; but to render it 
the more acceptable, he added ſome circumſtances of 
his own, ſtill more tremendous, and ſtill more abſurd, 
than thoſe of Oates. He ſaid, that ten thouſar | 
were immediately to ſeize Hull, He affirincd, that the 
lords Powis and Peters had undertaken to raiſe 
in Radnorſhire; that fifty thouſand men were 
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to murder a man, and was to receive four than ſand 


pounds for that ſervice, beſicles the- pope's bleTing ; 
that the King was ti be allatiinated, the proteſtants but- 
chered, and the kingdom offered to One, if he would 
content to hold it Gi the church; if not, the pope ſhould 
continue to govern vittout him. He hkewite accuſed 
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order of pariiament. But the mol: 
bart of all was, that Spain was to invade Eng- 
land with forty thouſand men, who were ready at St. 
Jago in the character of pilgrims, though at this time 
Spain was actually unable to raiſe ten thuulend men to 
lupply her own garrifons in Flanders. 

Theſe narrations, favs Goldſinich, carry their ov-:. 
contradiction in their teſtimony, the improbability of ir, 
the low vulgarity of the information, unhke what men 
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truſted with great affairs would be apt to form, 
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all thetic 

ſerve to raiſe our horror againſt theſe bate villains, and 

our pity at the deluſion of the times that could credit 

luch reports. In order to give a confident air to the 
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| a paraphlet, with this title, 
« A Narrative and impartial Diſcovery of the horrid 
Popith Plot carried on for burning and deſtroying the 
Cities of London and Weſtminſter, with their Subur] 

&c, by Captain Witham Bedloe, lately engaged in 
that horrid Deſign, and one of the Popiſh Committtes 
tor carrying on ſuch Fires.“ The papiſts were thus be- 
come ſo noxious,” that vote after vote paſſed againſt 
them in the houte of commons. A bill was introduced 
for a new teſt, in which popery was denominated idola- 
try; and all members, who refuſed this teſt, were ex- 
cluded troin both houfes. The bill paſted the commons 
without much oppoſition; but in the upper houſe the 
duke moved, that an exception might be admitted in 
his favour. With great carneſtneſs, and even tears in 
his cves, he told them, that he was now to caſt himſelf 
on their kindneſs, in the greateſt concern which he could 
have in the world; but he proteſted, that whatever his 
religion might be, it mould only be a private thing be- 
tween God and his own foul, and never ſhould appear 
in his public conduct. Notwitlutanding this ſtrong ef- 
fort, in ſo important a point, he prevailed only in two 
voices; a ſufficient indication of the general diſpoſition 
of the people. © I would not have,” faid a noble peer, 
i the debate on this bill, © lo much as a popiſh man or 
Woman to remain here, not ſo much as a popiſh dog, 
or 4 popiſh bitch, not ſo much as a popiſh cat to mew, 
or pur about our king.” This was wretched eloquence; 
but it was admirably ſuited to the times. Encouraged 
by the general voice in their favour, the witneſſes, who 
all along had enlarged their narratives, in proportion as 
they were greedily received, went a ſtep farther, and 
veitured to accule the queen, The commons, in an 
alurets to the king, gave countenance to this {canda- 
lows 
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lons accuſation: the lords rejected it wich becoming dil- 
dain. The king received rhe news of it with his uſual 
good humour, © They think, ſaid he, that I have a 
mind to a new wife; but lor all that I will not ſuſler an 
innocent woman to be abuicd,” IIe unmecdiately or— 
dered Oates to be ſtrictly confined, ſcized his papers, 
and diſmiſſed his ſervants. But his favour with partta- 
ment {oon procured him a releaſe. 

During this agitation of men's minds, the parliament 
gave new attention to the militia, They paſted a bill, 
by which it was enacted, that a regular milicia ſhouid be 
kept in arms, during lix weeks of the year, and a third 
part of them do duty every fortnight ot that time. Ihe 
popular leaders probably intended to make ule: of the 
general prejudices, and even to turn the arms of tht: 
people againit the prince. But Charles refuſcd his aſſent 
to the bill, and told the parliament, that he would not, 
were it for halt an hour, part lo far with the power of the 
word: but if they would contrive any other bill for or- 
dering the militia, and ſtill leave it in his power to allem- 
ble or diſmiſs them as he thought proper, he would 
willingly give it the royal affent. Ihe commons, difia- 

isfied with this negative, though the king had never 
before employed that prerogative, immediately Voted 
that all the new levied forces ſhould be diſhanded. They 
paſſed a bill, granting money for that purpoſe, bur to 
thew their extreme jealouſy of the crown, belides ap- 
propriating the money by the ſtricteſt clautes, they or- 
dered it to be paid not into the exchequer, but into the 
chamber of London. The lords demurred with regard 
to ſo extraordinary a clauſc, which threw a violent re- 
flection on the king's miniiters, and even on himſelf; 
and by that means the act remained in ſuſpenſe. 

It was no wonder, that the preſent ferment and cre- 
dulity of the nation engaged men of infamous character 
and indigent circumſtances to become informers ; when 
perſons of rank and condition could be tempted to give 
into that ſcandalous practice. Montague, the King's 
ambaſlador at Paris, had procured a ſcat in the lower 
houſe ; and without obtaining or aſking the king's leave, 
he ſuddenly came over to England. Charles, ſuſpect- 
ing his intention, ordered his papers to be ſeized ; but 
Montague, who forclaw this meaſure, had taken care 
to ſecrete one paper, Which he immediately laid before 
the houſe of commons. It was a letter from the trea- 
ſurer Danby, written in the beginning of the vear, dur- 
ing the negociations at Nimeguen tor the general peace. 
Montague was there directed to make a demand of 
money from France; or in other words, the king was 
willing ſecretly to ſell his good offices to lewis, contrary 
to the general intereſts of the contfede rates, ard even to 
thoſe of his own kingdoms. The letter, among other 
particulars, contains thete words: „ In caſe the condi- 
tions of peace thall be accepted, the king expects to 
have fix millions of livres a year for three years, from 
the time that this agreement ſhall be ligned between his 
majeſty and the king of France; becauſc it will proba- 
| bly be two or three years before the parliament will be 
in humour to give him any ſupplics after making any 
peace with France ; and the ambaſſador here has always 
agreed to that ſum ; but not for ſo long a time.” Danby 
was ſo unwilling to engage in this negociation, that the 
king, to ſatisfy lim, fubjoined with his own hand thelc 
words: “ This letter is writ by my order, C. R.“ 
Montague, who revealed this ſecret correſpondence, 
had even the baſenels to ſell his treachery at a high Price 
to the French monarch. The commons were uwflamed 
with this intelligence againſt Danby ; and carrying their 
ſuſpicions farther than the truth, they concluded, that 
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* Theſe articles were, "I hat he had treacherouſly engroſled 
to himſelf regal power, by giving inſtructions to his majeſty's 
ambaſſadors, without the participation of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, or the privy-council; that he had traitcrouſly endea- 
voured to ſubvert the government, and introduce arbitrary 
power; and to that end, had levied and continued an army, 
contrary to act of parliament; that he had traiterouſly endca- 
voured to alienate the affectious of his majeſty's ſubjects, by 
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Ot lords, not only that! Q 

him, had all along promoted the monev-neoccor, 

with France, but that he himſelf was ever extremes 

averte to the intereſts o, that crown, which he elleemed 
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the life ot a maſter, by whom he was ſo much favoured. 
He had waſted no treaſure, becauſe 


| tNere was no trea- 
{ure to walte. 


And though he had reaſon to be'orateſyl 
for the king's bounty, he had made more moderate 2c- 
quiſitions than were generally imagined, and than others 
in his office had often done, even during a ſhorter ad- 
miniſtration. The houſe of peers plainly ſaw, that, al- 
lowing all the charge of the commons to be true, 
Danby's crime fell not under the ſtatute of Edward III. 
and though the words, trealon and treiterouſly, had been 


carefully inſerted in leveral aracles, this anpcliation could 
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penalties annexed to that crime. hey retuſcd, there- 


fore, to commit Danby upon tlus irregular charge; the 
commons inſiſted on their demand; 
was likely to ariſe, when the king vho had aiready feen 
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dilpolition of the nation. But the diſcate, it mutt be 
owned, the King had realon to cem 
utmoſt rage had been diſcovered by the 
accom ot the popiſh plot; and :! | 
to point againlt the royal lamiyy, il not againſt the 
throne itſell. The duke had burr, | 
morins ; the treaſurer had been umnpeachcd ; at ppi 
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ditions ; fears, jcalouſies, an anti, athies were every day 
multiplying in partunent ; and though the Pe ple were 
1. 
hopecl, hat, by diſiolving the prelent cabals, a ſet o 
men might be choſen more moderate in their purtuits, 
and lels tzinted with the virulence of faction. 
Edward Coleman, fecretary to the duke cl York, 
was the firſt who was brought to trial, as being ney 
noxious to thoſe who pretended to irar the introduction 
of popery. Ilis letters were produced agamtt = 
They plainly teſtified a violent zeal for the cathol 
Cauic, and that alone at preftent was ſufficient m eden 
him. But Oates and Bedloe came in to make n Lu 
demnatizn ſure. The former ſwore that he ad ichn 
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and that he had, by indircét means, cba'ned ſeveral 
grants from the crown. 
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burſoore guineas to a ruſſian w 6 
1 The date of the tranſaction he fixed in the 
king ch of : Auguſt, but would not aſſign the PRO ir day. 
2 nan could have proved that he was in the country 
the greater part of the month, and therefore the witnefs 
would not be particular. Bedloe ſwore that he had re- 
ceired à com: niſſion, ſigned by the lupertor of the 
fürs, app inting him papal ſecretary of ſtate , and that 
had conſented to the king's aſſaſſination. Af ter this 
unfortunate man's ſentence, thus procured by theſe 
Aden, many me bers of both houſes offered to inter- 
| 


he | 


7 in his behalf, if he would make an ample contet- 
ion; but as he was, in reality , poſlef! Jed of no treaſ- _ 
able ſecrets, he would not procure his life by falieiiood 
ay impotture. Ile tuftc ered with calm iels and con- 
amcy, and to the laſt perfil ted in the ſtrong 

U of Kis innocep ce . I he trial of Coleman was 
Mcceeded by Iretand, Pickering, and Grove. | 
1 cſuit, was accuſcd by Oares and Bedloe, the oniy 
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was in London. I hie jury brought him in guilty, and 


Coleman, partly on his own account, Prey by or 
ſtom the duxe, are been nga; red in a correſpondence with 


Father lu Chaiſe, with the T me's nuncio at Braftels, and with 

1 * * . 1 * Th. 
oer catholics abevad ; . J being nimiclf a Hery Zzenlot, buly 
aud fan uine, the e in his letters often betrayed great 
volen and 0 phe ws His ego fe CUP LLC 
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may extramramary a e In pa: is he ſaid to la Chaiſe, 


4 We have here a obs work upon our ez no lets than 
tie convertion of thice yo; doms, and by that perhaps the 
viter fubJuing of a | #Jent hereſy, whien has a long 
dominecred over a t port of this nocsthern world. I nere 
were never ſuch * of ſucceſs, ſince the days of queer 
Mary, as now in our days. God has given us 2. pritics, 
meaning the duke, „Who is become (may I ſay a miracle) 
zealous of being the author and inſtrument of ſo glorious 2 
work ; but the oppolition we are ſure to meet with is alto like 
tobe great: fo that it imports us to get all the ald and aſnit- 
In another letter he laid, “I can fcarce be- 
bere myſelt awake, or the thing real, when ! thi;:k of a pri 
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lies the intereſts of the crown of England, thoſe of the 
French kin „ and thoſe of the catholic religion, are 0 
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a 19fe mrable. The duke is alſo ſaid to have connected his 
üncteſts unaltera bly with thufe of Lewis. The King a 
he atfirms, is always inclined to favour the catholics, when he 
May do it without hazard. $6 Money, Cole mad ad lhe ea 


nat tail of pe rfuading r the King to any thing. U here1s nothing 
it cannot make him do, were it ever fo much to his prequqiev. 
l has fuch um abſolute power over him, that he cannot rei;f] 
n. Logic, built upon money, has in our court more Powertul 
arms than any other ſort of argument.“ For theſe real: Smet 
he propoke: to 5 ather la Ch. ie, that the French kin thoud 
Temut Une lum of three hundred thouſand pounds, on condition, 
tut the parkament be dittolved; a meaſure to which, he af- 
dy the King was, of WE; ſumciently inclined, were 1 
_ 1957 ebe tung money from a it alicmbly, Tue 
„he ſaid, had alre Ady conſtrained the king to mal: 
* rich Holland, contrary to the intereſts of the catholic 


„%% and of his moſt Chriſtian m. aye flv; and if they ſhould 


met Zain, they would ſurely engage him fa irther, even to the 
00 ig of war againſt France. It appears alſo from the ſame 
ers, tliat the 805 ub! ing. of the parti. mend ſo late 48 April 
I tie var 10675, had been procured by the intrigues of the 
Dad at and Frenc h party, who thereby 1 intended to thew the 
N and A .CIF con AGAIN . that they could expect no aſſiſt- 
«ice ff On ngland. When the contents of theſe letters were 
nome KNOW, they di! Tuſed the panic, with WIC the nation 
eee dy tO be {c ted ON e u. ot £ be PL 2D! a Pied. Men 
TYM d mo e from their fears and their paths (Ran nom the 


ene de fore them. It is certain, that the reſtleſs and en- 


"Zing ſpirit of the catholic church, e of the 
ny us, merits Atte 


3 tention, and is, in ſome degree, dangerous to 


that Pa 25 ommunion. Such zeal of pt rolely uhm actuates 

„ Jt its milttonarics have penetrated | into every Mau 1011 
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twill 2 and, in one ſenſe, there is a popich plot perpe- 
ng on againſt all ſtates, proteſtant, pagan, and 
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the judge commended their verdict. It was in the fame 
manner ſworn that Picke ring and Grove had bound 
themſelves by an oath to affatlinate the king; that the 

had provided themſelves with ſcrewed piſtols and ſilver 
bullets, They both proteſted their innocence ; but 
were found guilty. All theſe unhappy men vent to 
execution proteſting their innocence, a circumlcance 
which made nc  impreſſ on on the ſpectatc Irs; thei r being 


1 
jeſuits baniſhed even the {ſmalleſt pity from their ſut- 


ferings. 

The animoſities of the people ſeemed a little appeaſed 
by the execution of theſe four ; but a new train of evi- 
dence was now diſcovered, that kindled the fame once 
more. One Miles en a goldimith, and a profeſſed 
Roman catholic, had be en accuſed by Bedloe of being 
an accomplice in Sir Ec non ſbury Godfrey's murder +; 
anc _ his denial, had been loaded with heav y irons, 
and thrown into the ee hole, a Plac , Fg 
dark, and ic There the poor wretch lay groan- 
ing and exclaiming that he was not guilty; bt 5 Jae, 
next day carried before lord Shafteſhury, and there 
threatened with ſevere puniſhment in caſe of obſtinacy, 
ne demanded if a confeſſion would procure his pardon. 


Being allured 0! Cat, le had no lon: Ser COUPE TO reſiſt, 
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mahometan. It is likewiſe ve ry probable that the converſion 
of the du 4 and tlie {avour of the king, nad inſpire ed the ca- 
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to obtain a toleration; and ſuch was the ev raue. they * 


eved, of their the- logzical cents, th its could ut PrOCUTE 
entre liberty, they mutt infallibly in ume open * ves of the 
people. After they had converted conliderable num ber they 
micht be enabled, 


they hoped, to reinttate themfelves in full 


1 BD. . 9 * ' * 1 l 1 i 1 * 1 n = 
authorfte, and entire! \ tO ſuppr: 4s that nereſyv, with which me 
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nc proteſtant religion were diſtant, it was juſtly 0 Jet, of 


Freat concern to tind that the heir of the cro en was fo It Ted 
With DJ otrv, and ſo « leeply enTa: Ted in foreign intereits; and 


that tne King himteit had been prevafled on, trum low intereft, 
to hearken to his dangerous inſinuations. Very bad confe- 
quences might enſue from ſuch perverſe habits and attach— 
ments; nor could the nation an  paruament guard againſt them 
with too anxious a precaution. But that tne Roman p ntitt 


could hope to aſſume the ſovereigaty of taeſe kingdoms ; à 
project which, even during the da rxncls of the cleventh and 


{1 
rweltth centuries, Wo _ have appeared chin : that he 
ſhoule delegate this autl writ) 10 the | wits ; 1 1 ler NN the 
Romiih chu roh, which was the moſt nated; that a maliacre 
could be eee ed. of the p: teſtants, who . zatied the ca- 
tholics a hundred fold, and were inveſted with the whole au- 


thority of the ſtate: that the king himſelf was to be aſſaſſinated, 
and even the duke, the only fu pport of their party: thete were 
ſuch abſurdities as no hu naa te won; was ſuſiclent to prove; 
much lets the evidence of one man, who was noted tor infamy, 
and Who Could not Keep numſelf every moment from falling into 


* — . * } = 5 * 
the groſſeth inconſiſtencies. Did ſuch intelligence deſerve 
even ſo mch attention as to be refuted, it would ippear, that 


ALERT S letters were ſufficient alone to deſtroy 11] its credit. 
For huw could fo long a train of corre{pondence be carried on, 
by a man fo much truited y the pa rt, and yet no traces of 
inſurcection* „if really intended, of fires, maſiacres, atlaſhna- 
tions, invaſions, be ever diſcovere 


-- 


in any ſin, le pail ge. OT 
theſe letters? But all ſuch reflections, and many more, equ. ly 
obvious, were vainly employed 2 againſt that general prenoſlet- 
ſion with whi ich the nation was ſeized, Oates's plot and Cole- 
man's were univerſally Wee, er together: and the evidence 
of the latter being unqueſtionable, the belief of the former, 
aided by the paſſions of hatred and of terror, took potlefion ot 
5 Whole people. Hume, ch. LXVII. 

Ine dead body of Godfrey was carried into the eity, at- 
RY by vait multitudes. It was publicly expoſed in the 
treets, a5 we have before obſerv ed, and viewed by all ranks of 
. — every one, Who law it, went away inflamed, as . etl 
by the inutual contagion of fentiments as by the Jiſmol ſpeRac] 
elf, "Che, funeral pomp was celebrated with great para: 45 
Ihe corpſe was conducted through the chief ſtreets of: the city; 
ſeventy-two clergymen marched before; above a thouſand per- 
ſons of diſtinction followed after; and at the funeral ſermon, 
two able-bodied divines mounted the pulpit and ſtood on each 
ſide of the preacher, leit, in paying the lai duties to this un- 
happy magiſtrate, he thould, before the whole people, be mur- 
dered by th je papiſts. North, p. 205. 
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but confeſſed himſelf an accomplice in Godfrey's mur- 
der. Among other abſurd circumſtances, he jaid, that 
one Le Fevre bought a ſecond hand {word of him ; 
becauſe he knew not, as he {aid, what times were at 
hand: and Prance expreſſing ſome concern for poor 
trade{men, if ſuch times came; Le Fevre replied, that 
it would be better for tradeſmen, if the catholic religion 
were reſtored ; and particularly, that there would be 
more church work tor filverſmiths. He ſoon after, 
however, retracted his evidence before the king; but 
the ſame rigours being employed againſt him, he was 
induced once more to confirm his firſt information. The 
murder he faid was committed in Somerſet-houſe, by 
the contrivance of Gerrard and Keily, two Iriſh prieſts. 
That Laurence Hill, footman to the queen's treaſurer, 
Robert Green, cuſhion-keeper to her chapel, and 
Henry Berry, porter of the palace, followed Sir Ed. 
mondſbury at a diſtance, from ten in the morning till 
ſeven in the evening ; but that paſſing by Somerlet- 
houſe, Green throwing a twiſted handkerchief over his 
head, he was ſoon ſtrangled, and the body carried to a 
high chamber in Somerſet-houſe, from whence it was 
removed to another apartment, where it was ſeen by 
Bedloe. Hill, Green, and Berry, were tried upon this 
evidence; though Bedloe's narrative, and Prance's in- 
formation, were totally irreconcileable, and though their 
teſtimony was invalidated by contrary evidence, all was 


in vain, the priſoners were condemned on the 21ſt ot 


February, 1679, and executed on the 28th of the lame 
month. They all denied their guilt at execution; and 
as Berry died a proteſtant, this circumſtance was re- 
garded as very conſiderable. But inſtead of ſtopping 
the current of credulity, it only increaſed the people's 
animoſity againſt a proteſtant, who could at once be 
guilty of a popiſh plot, of murder, and of denying it in 
his laſt moments. 

This frightful perſecution continued for ſome time; 
and the king, contrary to his own judgement, was 
obliged to give way to the popular fury. Whitebread, 
provincial of the jeſuits, Fenwick, Gavan, Turner, and 
Harcourt, all of them of the ſame order, were brought 
to their trial: Langhorne ſoon after. Beſides Oates 
and Bedloe, Dugdale, a new witneſs, appeared againſt 
the priſoners. + This man ſpread the alarm ſtill farther, 
and even aſſerted, that two hundred thouſand papitts in 
England were ready to take arms. The priloners 
proved, by fixteen witneſſes from St. Omers “, that 
Oates was in that ſeminary at the time he ſwore he was 
in London. But as they were papiſts, their teſtimony 
could gain no manner of credit. All pleas availed them 
nothing; the jeſuits and Langhorne were condemned 
and executed, with their lateſt breath denying the crumes 
for which they died. The informers had leſs ſucceſs on 
the trial of Sir George Wakeman, the queen's phyſi- 
cian, Who, though they {wore with their uſual animo- 
lity, was acquitted, THis condemnation would have in- 


volved the queen in his guilt; and it is probable the | 


judge and jury were afraid of veaturing ſo far. 

The carl of Stafford, near two years after, was the 
laſt man that fell a ſacriſice to theſe bloody-minded 
wretches; the witneſſes againſt him were Oates, Dus - 

— 
dale, and Tuberville. Oates {wore that he ſaw Fen- 
wick, the jeſuit, deliver Stafford a commiſſion from the 
general of the jeſuits, conſtituting him pay-maſter of the 
papal army. Dugdale gave teſtimony that the priſoner, 
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* Let it be obſerved, that St. Omer's is a town of Artois, 
in France, and that it is one hundred and thirty-tive miles N. 
of Paris, and one hundred and five 8. E. of London. 

+ 'T uberville, it thould be remarked, had ferved a noviciate 
among the Dominicans z but having deſerted the convent, he 
had enliſted as a trooper in the French army; and being dif- 
miſſed that ſervice, he now lived in London, abandoned by all 
his relations, and expoled to great poverty. 

t It is remarkable, that, after Charles, as is uſual in ſuch 
caſes, had remitted to Stafford the hanging and quartering, 
the two ſheriffs, Bethel and Corniſh, indulging their own re- 


publican humour, and complying with the prevalent ſpirit of 


their party, Cvcr jcaious of monarchy, ſtarted a doubt with re— 
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at Tixal, a feat of lord Aſton's, had endeavcure: 
gage him in the deſign of murdering the k | 
promiſed him, beſides the honour of bei; 
the church, a reward of five hundred pounds for #4. 
ſervice. Tuberville depoſed, that the prifoner l r. 
own houſe at Paris, had made him a like propoſal. 0 
ofter money for murdering a king, without lay ing 4 5 
any ſcheme by which the aſſaſſin may inſure ſome ng 
bability or poflibility of eſcape, 1s fo incredible in 0 
and may fo eaſily be maintained by any proſtitute «4; 
dence, that an accuſation of that nature, not Sys 
med with circumſtances, ought very little to be ae 
to by any court ot judicature. But notwithſtandin 
{mall hold which the witneſſes afforded, the 
able, in many material particulars, to diſcredit their tef 
timony. It was fworn by Dugdale = 
alfi in a great conſult 1 8 
9 d at 
but Stafford proved by undoubred teſtimony, that at 
the time aſſigned he was in Bath, and in that neigh- 
bourhood 7. Stafford proved, by the evidence of yi 
gentlemen and his page, that Tuberville had neve: 
either at Paris or at London, been ſeen in his By 
pany ; and it might jultly appear ſtrange, that a perſon 
who had ſo important a ſecret in his keeping, was 0 
long entirely neglected by him. The clamour and dun. 
rage of the populace, during the trial, were extreme: 
great abilities and eloquence were diſplayed by the ma- 
nagers, Sir William Jones, Sir Francis . innington 
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ng and had 


8 lainted by 
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and ſcrjeant Maynard: yet did the priſoner, under al 
theſe diſadvantages, make a better defence than was ex- 
pected, either by his friends or his enemies: the une— 
qual conteit in which he was engaged, was a plentiful 
lource of compaſſion to every mind, feafoned with hy- 
manity. He repreſented that, during a courſe of forty 
years, from the very commencement of the civil wars, 
he had, through many dangers, difficulties, and loſles, 
ſtill maintained his loyalty : and was it credible, that 
now, in his old age, ealy in his circumſtances, but 
diſpirited by infirmities, he would belye the whole courſe 
of his life, and engage againſt his royal maſter, from 
whom he had ever received kind treatment, in the moſt 
deſperate and moſt bloody of all conſpiracies ? He re- 
marked the infamy of the witneſſes ; the contradictions 
and abſurdities of their teſtimony ; the extreme indi- 
gence in which they had lived, though engaged, as they 
pretended, in a conſpiracy with kings, princes, and 
nobles ; the credit and opulence to which they were at 
preſent raiſed. With a ſimplicity and tenderneſs more 
perſuaſive than the greateſt oratory, he ſtill made pro- 
teſtations of his innocence, and could not forbear, every 
moment, expreſſing the moſt lively ſurprize and indig- 
nation at the audacious impudence of the witneſſes. It 
will appear aftonithing to us, as it did to Stafford him- 
ſelf, chat the peers, after a folemn trial of fix days, 
ſhould, by a majority of rwenty-four voices, give fen 
rence againſt him. He received, however, with relig. 
nation, the fatal verdict. © God's holy name be 

raiſed !”” was the only exclamation which he uttered. 
When the high-ſteward told him that the peers would 
intercede with the king for remitting the more cruel and 
ignominious parts of the ſentence, hanging and qual. 
tering, he burſt into tears: but he told the lords that * 
was moved to this weakneſs, by his ſenſe of their gοα, 


neſs, not by any terror of that fate which he was doomed 


1 p 1 > » Tſantence Ant 
to ſuffer 1. In the interval between the ſentence * 
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s ſmall degree 


gard to the king's power of exerciſing even this ih 1 


of lenity. “ Since he cannot pardon the hole, harte er 
« how can he have power to remit any part ol the — 5 
They propoſed the doubt to both houſes : the Peers Fane? 1 
it ſuperfluous and cven the Conmoins, apprencamye be 
queſtion of this nature might make way tor SURE LS 2 
gave this fingular anſwer: „ This noule 1s W 20 wa @yer- 
ſheriffs do execute William, late viſcount Statt : * Had wi 
ing hs head from his body only.“ Nothing ger now 
proof of the fury of the times, than that lord Rullch F 
{tanding the virtue and humanity ot his chara 


ter, ſeconded i 
the houſe this batrbarous fcruple of the ſheriſts. 
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ecution, many efforts were made to ſhake the reſolu- 
An 


non Of che infirm and aged priſoner, and to bring him 
io ſome confeſſion of the treaſon for Which he was con- 
demned. It was even rumoured, that he had confeſſed j 
and the zealous party men, who, no doubr, had ſecretly, 
notwichſtand1ng their credulity, entertained lome doubts 
with regard to the reality of the popith conſpiracy, ex- 
reſſedd great triumph on the OCCallon, But Stafford, 
when again called before the houſe of peers, diſcovered 
many ſchemes, which had been Jaid by himfell and others 
for procuring a toleration to the catholias, at leaſt a mi- 
tigation of the penal laws enacted againſt them : and he 
proteſted that this was the fole treaton of which he had 
wer been guilty. Stafford now prepared himſelf for 
death with the intrepidity which became his birth and 
ation, and which was the natural reſult of the innocence 
and integrity which, during the couric of a long life, he 
had ever maintained: his mind ſcemed even to collect 
new force from the violence and opprefiion under which 
he Iaboured. When going to EXECUTION, ON the 29th 
of December, he called for a cloak to deſend him 
againſt the rigour of the ſeaſon : “ Perhaps,” ſaid he, 
« may ſhake with cold; but, I truſt in God, not for 
bir,” On the ſcaffold, he continued, with reiterated 
and earneſt aſleverations, to make proteſtations of his 
nnocence : all his fervour was exerciſed on that point: 
when he mentioned the witnefles, whole perjuries had 
bereaved him of life, his expreſſions were full of nuld- 
nefs and of charity. He folemnly diſavowed all choſe 
immoral principles, which over-zealous proteſtants had 
afribed without diſtinction to the church of Rome: 
and he hoped, he faid, that the time was now approach- 
ing, when the preſent deluſion would be diſſipated; and 
when the force of truth, though late, would engage the 
whole world to make reparation to his injured honour, 
The populace, who had exulted at Stafford's trial and 
condemnation, were now melted into tears at the ſight 
of that tender fortitude which thone forth in each feature, 
and motion, and accent of this aged noble. Their pro- 
found lence was only interrupted by ſighs and groans : 
vita difficulty they found ſpeech to aſſent to thoſe pro- 
teſtati ns of innocence, which he frequently repeated: 
© We believe you, my lord! God bleſs you, my lord!“ 
Theſe expreſſions with a faultering accent flowed from 
their lips. The executioner himſelf was touched with 
ſympathy. Twice he lifted up the axe, with an intent 
to ſtrike the fatal blow; and twice he let the horrid in- 
ſtrument drop from his trembling hand. A deep ſigh 
was heard to accompany his laſt effort, which laid Stat- 
ford for ever at reſt. All the ſpectators ſeemed to feel 
the blow. And when the head was held up to them 
with the uſual cry, „ This is the head of a traitor,” no 
amour of aſſent was uttered. Pity, remorſe, and aſto- 
nikment, had taken poſſeſſion of every heart, and diſ- 


played itielf in lively colours on the countenances of 


every by-ſtander. This is the laſt blood, as we have 
beſore- mentioned, which was ſhed on account of the 
Popiſh plot: an incident which, for the credit of the 
nation, it were better to bury in eternal oblivion ; but 
Which it is neceſſary to perpetuate, as well to maintain 
the truth of hiſtory, as to warn, if poſſible, their poſte- 
my, and all mankind, never again to fall into ſo ſhame- 
ful, ſo barbarous a deluſion ! 

During theſe ſhameful tranſactions the celebrated ſta- 
we, called the Habeas Corpus act, was paſſed, which 
confirms the ſubject in an abſolute ſecurity from oppreſ- 
ve power, By this act, it was prohibited to ſend any 
one to priſons beyond the ſea : no judge, under ſevere 
Penalties, was to refuſe to any priſoner his writ of 

aeas Corpus; by which the jailer was to produce in 
Gut the body of the priſoner, whence the writ had 1ts 
"ane, and to certify the caule of his detainer and impri- 
"ment, If the jail lie within twenty miles of the judge, 
me vrie mult be obeyed in three days, and fo propor- 
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indicted the firſt term of his commitment, and brought 
to trial the ſubſequent term. And no man, aſter being 
enlarged by court, can be recommitted for the ſame 
offence, This law alone would have been ſufficient to 
endear the parliament that made it to poſterity ; and it 
would have been well if they had reſted there. The 
duke of York had retired to Bruſſels during theſe trou- 
bles; but an indiſpoſition of the king led him back to 
England, to be ready, in cafe of any ſiniſter accident, to 
aſſert his right to the throne. After prevailing upon 
his brother to diſgrace the duke of Monmouth, a natural 
ſon of the king's, by Lucy Walters, and now become 
very popular, he himſelf retired to Scotland, under pre- 
tence ot ſtill quieting the apprehenſions of the Engliſh 
nation; but, in reality, to ſtrengthen his intereſts there. 
This ſeſſion ferved ſtill more to enflame the country 
party, who were ſtrongly attached to the duke of Mon- 
mouth, and were refolved to ſupport him againſt the 
duke of York. Mobs, petitions, pope-burnings, were 
artifices employed to keep up the terrors of popery, and 
alarm the court. The parliament had ſhewn favour to 
the various tribes of informers, and that ſerved to in- 
creaſe the number of theſe miſcreants ; but plots them- 
(elves alſo become more numerous. Plot was ſet up 
againſt plot; and the people kept ſtill ſuſpended in 
dreadful apprehenſion. 

The Meal-Tub Plot, as it was called, was brought 
forward to the public on this occaſion. One Danger- 
held, more infamous, if poſſible, than Oates and Bedloe, 
a wretch who had been ſet in the pillory, ſcourged, 
branded, and tranſported for felony and coining, hatched 
a plot in conjunction with a midwife, whoſe name was 
Collier, a Roman catholic, of abandoned character. 
Dangerfield began by declaring, that there was a deſign 
on foot to ſet up a new form or government, and remove 
the King and the royal family. He communicated this 
intelligence to the king and the duke of York, who 
ſupplied him with money, and countenanced his diſco- 
very. He hid ſome ſeditious papers in the lodging of 
one colonel Manſel; and then brought the Cuſtom- 
Houſe officers to his apartment, to ſearch for ſmuggled 
merchandize. The papers were found: and the council 
having examined the aftair, concluded they were forged 
by Dangerfield. They ordered all the places he fre- 
quented to be ſearched ; and, in the houſe of Cellier, 
the whole ſcheme of the conſpiracy was diſcovered upon 
paper, concealed in a meal-tub, from whence the plot 
had its name. Dangerfield being committed to New- 
gate, made an ample confeſſion of the forgery, which, 
though probably entirely of his own contrivance, he 
aſcribed to the earl of Caſtlemain, the counteſs of Powis, 
and the five lords in the Tower. He faid the defign 
was to ſuborn witneſſes to prove a charge of ſodomy 
and perjury upon Oates, to afiafſinite the carl of 
Shateſbury, to accuſe the- dukes of Monmouth and 
Buckingham, the earls of Eflex, Haliifax, and others, 
of having been concerned in the conſpiracy againſt the 
king and his brother. Upon this information, the earl 
of Caſtlemain and the counteſs of Powis were ſent to the 
Tower, and the king himſelf was ſuſpected of encou- 
raging this impoſture. It was not, however, by the 
plots alone the adverſe parties endeavoured to ſupplant 
each other. Tumultuous petitions, on the one hand, 
and flattering addreſſes on the other, were ſent up from 
all quarters. Wherever the country party prevailed, 
petitions, filled with grievances and apprehenſions, were 
ſent to the king with an air of humble inſolence. 
Wherever the church, or the court-party prevailed, ad- 
dreſſes were framed containing expreſſions of the higheſt 
regard to his majeſty, and the deepeſt abhorrence of 
thole who endeavoured to diſturb the public tranquillity. 
Thus the nation came to be diſtinguiſhed into Petitioners 
and Abhorrers. Mig and Tory allo were firſt uſed as 
terms of mutual reproach at this ume *. 

As this parliament ſeemed even to ſurpaſs the former 


whoſe uſual manner of bidding people deliver, was by the Iriſh 
word Torec, or gue me, 
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in jealoufy and reſentment, the king was induced to 
diſſolve it; and would willingly have never applied to 
another: but his neceſſities, cauſed by his want of 
ceconomy, and his numberleſs needy -<dependents, 
obliged him to call another on the 21ſt of October, 
1680. The king on their meeting addreſſed himſelf to 
them in very pathetic terms. Among other things he 
faid, „ That which J value above all the treaſure in the 
world, and which I am ſure will give us greater ſtrength 
and reputation both at home and abroad than any trea- 
jure can do, is a 2 union among ourſelves. No- 
thing but this can reſtore the kingdom to that ſtrength 
and vigour which it ſeems to have loft, and raiſe us 
again to that conſideration which England has uſually 
poſſeſſed. All Europe have their eyes upon this aflem- 
bly, and think their own happineſs and miſery, as well 
as ours, will depend upon it. If we ſhould be ſo un- 
happy as to fall into miſunt derſtandings among ourſelves 
to that de oree as would render our triendſhip unſafe to 
truſt to, it will not be wondered at, it our neighbours 
thould begin to take new reſolutions, and perhaps ſuch 
as may be fatal to us. Let us, therefore, take care that 
we do not gratify our enemies, and diicourage our 
friends, by any unſeaſonable diſputes. It any ſuch do 
har ppen, the world will ſee that it is no fault of mine: for 
1 have done all that it was poſſible for me to do, to keep 
you in peace while I hve, and to leave you ſo when | 
die. But from fo great prudence and fo good attection 
as yours, I can ſear nothing of this kind; but do rely 
upon you all, thar you will do your beſt endeavours to 
bring this parliament to a good and happy concluſion.” 
Howeve: r, every Change ſeemed only to inſlame the cvil; 
and his new parliament {cemed willing to out-do even 
their predeceſſors. Every itep they took betr ayed that 
zeal with which they were animated. I hey voted the 
Wiley of petitioning to the king; they fe with ex- 
treme violence on the abhorrers, who, in their addreſſes 
to the crown, had expreſſed their diſapprobation of thoſe 
petitions. Great numbers of thole were ſcized by their 
order, from all parry of England, and commutted to 
cloſe cuſtody : the liberty of the ſubject, which had 
been ſo carefully guarded by their own recent law, was 
every day violated by their arbitrary and capricious 
commitments. One Stowel of Exeter, was the perſon 
that put a ſtop to their proceedings; he refuled to obey 
the ierjeant at arms, who was ſent to apprehend him; 
he ſtood upon his defence, and ſaid he knew no law by 
Which they pretended to commit him. The houſe, 
finding it equally dangerous to proceed or to recede, 
got off by an evaſion. They inferted in their votes, 
that Stowel was indiſpoſed; and a month's time was al- 
lowed for his recovery. It is happy for the nation, that 
mould the commons at any time overicap the bounds of 
their authority, and order men capriciouſly to be com- 
mitted to priſon, there is no power in cale of reliſtance, 
tat can compel the priſoner to ſubmit to their decrees, 
The principal violence of the houſe of commons ap- 
peared in all their tranſactions with regard to the plot, 
which they proſecuted with the fame zeal and the tame 
credulity as their predeceſſors. About thus time died 
Bedloe, whole death they greatly lamented, whom 
they called a materia} witneſs, and on whole teſtimony 
they much depended. He had been ſeized with a fever 
at Briltol, and Tent for chief juſtice North; confirmed 
all his former evidence, except that with regard to the 
duke and the queen ; and defired North to apply to the 
king tor ſome money to relieve him in his neceſſities, 
A few da: ys alter he expired, and the whole party tri- 
umpled extremely in theſe circumſtances of his death : 
as it uch a. teſtimony could be deemed the afiirmation 
of a dying man, as if his confeſſion of perjury in ſome 
imtances could afline his vera city in the reſt, 
the pelſcverance of one profligate could outweigli the 
laſt words OH many men, guilty of no crime but that 
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father, Sir Edward 
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law, he reſolved to pay court to the popular party, who 
were alone abie to protect him, and by. whom he ob- 
ſerved almoſt all trials to be governed and directed. 
le affirmed, that he had been employed by the court 
to write the libel, in order to throw the odium of it on 
Mts: but "his account, which was within 
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the excluſion 
the bounds « ff « 
which are al gether abſurd and improbable. T bis in- 
tention of the miniſters, he ſaid, was to ſend copies to 
all the heads of oa country party ; and the moment they 

received them, they were to be arreſted, and a conſpi- 
racy to be imputed to them. That he might merit 
favour by ſtil! more import ant intelligence, he com- 
nced a diſcoyerer of the great PO] in plot; and he 
Failed not to confirm all the tremendous circumſtances 


nmredecefſors. Ile fat!, that the ſe- 


Cond Dutch war was entered into with a view of extir- 
Pang tne prot ſtan ret Zion, both abroad and at nome; 


at katlie 1 uy, a eſuit, on che diſapf ointment by the 
0 , that the catholics reſolved to murder 
te King, and * q even engaged the queen in that de- 


an; tht the en 1VOY of Moden na offered him ten thou- 
and pounds tO kin the king; ind upon his refuſal the 


Voy laid, that the duchels of Mazarine, who was as 
expert at poiſoning as her ſiſter, the counteſs of Soiſ- 


ns, Would, with a htile phial, execute that deſign ; 


t upon tne kin he C leath the army in Flanders was to 
come over, and n. acre the proteſtants; that money 
was raited n tor recruits and lupplies, and there 


Id be no more * unents; 
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the ke; and though Oates and Bedloe, in their firſt 
evidence, had not dared to go fo far, both Dugdale 
and Dangergeld had afterwards been encouraged to 
np by ſo material a deiect, by comprchending him in 
he conſpiracy. The commons, therefore, finding that 
r1tzharris Was at willing to ſerve this. purpoſe, were 
not aſpame to adopt his evidence, and reſolved for 
tliat end tot ſave him rom the dettruction with which 
he was at preſent threatene: the King had remov cd 
nim from the cicy-priſon, Where he was expoſed to be 
tampered wit! by the exciuſioniits; h 1 at him to the 
Tower; and had ordered him to be proſecited by an 
indictment at common law. In order ta prevent his 
trial and execution, an impeachment waz-vored by the 
commons againit him, and (cnt un to che lords. That 
they might thew the greater CONLCINDL Of the court, they 
Ord red; by 0 of derilion, that the impeachment 
houid be carried by ſecretary Jensins; who was ſo pro- 
vored by the intended affront, that be at Arft refuſed 
obedience; though aiterwards bring enen with 
commitment, he was induced to cat nply. he lords 
voted to remit the affair to the ordinary courts of juſ- 
uce, berore whom, as the attorney: . informed 
them, it was already determined to try Fitzharris. The 
commons maintained, that the peers were obliged to 
receive every impeachment from the commons; and 

tis indeed ſeems to have been the firſt inſtance of their 
refuſal: they therctore voted, that the lords, in reject- 
ing their impcachment, had denied zuſtice, and had vio- 
lated the conſtitution of parliament. They ally declared, 
that whatever inferior court ſhould procee q againſt 1'itz- 
hartis, or any one that lay under 1mpeachment, would 
be guilty of a high breach of privilege. Great heats 
were likely to cnlue; and as the king ſaw no appear- 
ance of any better temper in the commons, he gladly 


+ Ernley, one of the king's miniſters, propoſed, that 'the 
duke thould be baniſhed dur; ing life, hve hundred ro les from 
England; and that upon the king's death, the next heir ſhould 
be co! aſtituted regent with regal! power. Vet even thus expe— 
dient, which left the duke the bare title of king, could not 
obtain the attention of the houſe, Nothing but a total exclu- 
lion could fatisfy them. 8 | 
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laid hold of the opportunity, afforded by a quarrel be- 
twecn the two houſes; and he proceeded to a diſſolution 
of the parliament. "The fecret was fo well kept, that 
the commons had no intimation of it, till the black-rod 
came to their doors, and ſummoned them to attend the 
king at the houſe of peers. 

This vigorous meafure was a blow that the parliament 
had never expected; and nothing but the neceſſity of 
the times could have juſtified the king's manner of pro- 
ceeding. From that moment, which ended the par- 
liamentary commotions, Charles ſeemed to rule with 
deſpotic power; and he was reſolved to leave the ſuc- 
ceſſion to his brother, but clogged with all faults and 
misfortunes of his own adminiſtration. His temper, 
which had always been eaſy and merciful, now became 
arbitrary, and even cruel; he entertained ſpies and 1n- 
formers round the throne, and impriſoned all ſuch as he 
thought moſt daring in their deſigns. He refolved to 
humble the preſbyterians; theſe were diveſted of their 
employments and their places; and their offices given 
to ſuch as held with the court, and approved the doc- 
trine of non- reſiſtance. The clergy began to teſtify 
their zeal and their principles by their writings and their 
ſermons ; but though among theſe, the partizans of the 
king were the molt numerous, thoſe of the oppolite 
faction were the moſt enterprizing. The king openly 
eſpouled the cauſe of the former ; and thus placing him- 
ſelf at the head of a faction, he deprived the city of 
London, which had long headed the popular party, of 
their charter. It was not till after an abject ſubmiſſion 
that he reſtored it to them, having previoully ſubjected 
the election of their magiltrates to his immediate autho- 
rity. Terrors alſo were not wanting to confirm this new 
ſpecies of monarchy. Fitzharris was brought to his 
trial before a jury: doubts were raiſed by the jury with 
regard to their power of trying him, after the conclud- 
ing vote of the commons: but the judges took upon 
them to decide the queſtion in the affirmative ; and the 
jury were obliged to proceed. The writing of the libel 
was clearly proved upon Fitzharris: the only queſtion 
was with regard to his intentions. He aſſerted, that he 
was a ſpy of the court, and had accordingly carried the 
libel to the ducheſs of Portſmouth, and he was deſirous 
that the jury ſhould, in this tranſaction, conſider him as 
a cheat, not as a traitor. He failed, however, ſome- 
what in the proof; and was brought in guilty of treaſon 
by the jury. Finding himſelf entirely in the hands of 
the king, he now retracted all his former unpoſtures 
with regard to the popiſh plot, and even endeavoured 
to atone for them by new impaſtures againſt the country 
party. He affirmed, that theſe fictions had been cx- 
torted from him by the ſuggeſtions and artifices of 
'T reby the recorder, and of Bethel and Corniſh, the two 
ſheriffs : this account he perſiſted in even at his execu- 
tion ; and though men knew, that nothing could be de- 
pended on, which came from one ſo corrupt, and fo 
loſt to all ſenſe of honour ; yet were they inclined, from 
his perſeverance, to rely {ymewhat more on his veracity 
in theſe laſt aſſeverations. But it appears, that his wife 
had ſome connections with Mrs. Wall, the favourite 
maid of the ducheſs of Portſmouth; and Fuzharris 
hoped, if he perſiſted in a ſtory agrecable to the court, 
that ſome favour might, on that account, be ſhewn to 
his family. It is amuſing to reflect on the ſeveral lights, 
in which this ſtory has been repreſented by the oppolite 
factions. The country party affirmed, that Fitzharris 
had been employed by the court, in order to throw the 
odium of the libel on the excluſioniſts, and thereby give 
riſe to the proteſtant plot: the court party maintained, 
that the excluſioniſts had found out Fitzharris, a ſpy of 
the miniſters, and had fer him upon this undertaking, 
from an intention of loading the court with the imputa- 
tion of ſuch a deſign upon the excluſioniſts. Rather 
than acquit their antagoniſts, both ſides were willing to 
adopt an account the moſt intricate and incredible. Ir 
was a ſtrange ſituation, in which the people, at this 
tume, were placed; to be every day tortured with theſe 
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fittcenth falſe plot, or ſham- plot, as they were | 
called, with which the court, it was imagined * len 
deavoured to load their adverſaries. The countr hos 
had intended to make uſe of Fitzharris'; 0 E 
againſt the duke and the catholics, and his en, 
was therefore a great mortification to them. Bei 
king and his miniſters were reſolved not to be contented 
with ſo {lender an advantage. They were determined 
to purſue the victory, and to employ againſt the exclu 
ſioniſts thoſe very offenſive arms, however unfair, which 
that party had laid up in ſtore againſt their antagoniſts 
The whole gang of ſpies, witnefles, informers, and I 
orners, who had ſo long been ſupported and encouraged 
by the leading patriots, finding now that the king — 
entirely maſter, turned ſhort upon their old patrons, and 
offered their ſervice to the miniſters. To this diſgrace 
of the court and of the age, they were reccived with 
hearty welcome ; and their teſtimony, or rather perjury 
made ute of, in order to commit legal murder upon the 
oppolite party. With an air of triumph and deriſion ir 
was aſked, © Are not theſe men good witneſſes, who 
have eſtabliſhed the popiſh plar, upon Whoſe teſtimony 
Stafford and ſo many catholics have been executed, and 
whom you yourſelves have ſo long celebrated as men of 
credit and veracity ? You have admitted them into your 
boſom: they are belt acquainted with your treafons: 
they are determined in another ſhape to ſerve their king 
and country: and you cannot complain, that the fame 
meaſure, which you meted to others, ſhould now, by a 
righteous doom or vengeance, be meaſured ont to 
you.” 
The firſt perſon that fell under the diſpleaſure of the 
miniſtry, was Stephen College, a London joiner, who 
had become ſo noted for his zeal againſt popery, that 
he went by the name of the proteſtant joiner, He had 
attended the city-members to Oxford, armed with ſword 
and piſtol ; he had ſometimes been heard to ſpeak irre- 
verently of the king, and was now pre ſented by the grand 
jury of London as guilty of ſedition. The ſheriffs of 
London were in ſtrong oppoſition to the court; and the 
grand jury, named by them, rejected the bill againſt 
College. However, the court was not to be foiled ſo; 
they tent the priſoner to Oxford, where the treaſon was 
{aid to have been committed, and there cauſed him to 
be tried before a partial judge, and a packed jury, He 
was accuſed by Dugdale, Tuberville, and others, who 
had already given evidence againſt rhe carholics ; aud 
the nation ſaw themſelves reduced to a ridiculous d- 
lemma upon their teſtimony. The jury, who were roy- 
aliſts, could not accept their evidence, as they believed 
them to be abandoned liars; nor yet could they reject 
it, as they were taught by their opponent to think them 
ſufficient evidence for conviction. College detended 
himſelf with great preſence of mind, and invalidated 
their teſtimonies: but all was in vain. The ury, after 
half an hour's deliberation, brought him in guilty, an 
the ſpectators teſtified their inhuman pleature with a 
ſhout of applauſe. He bore his fate with unthaken for- 
titude; and at the place of execution denied the crime 
for which he had been condemned 
Higher vengeance, however, was demanded by 4 
king, whoſe reſentment was chiefly levelled againſt * 
earl of Shafteſbury, and not without rcalon, No fums 
were ſpared to ſeek for evidence, and even to ſuborn 
witneſles againſt this intriguing and formidable man. 2 
bill of indictment being preſented to tlie grand jury, V! 
neſſes were examined, who {wore to ſuch incredible cir- 
cumſtances as mult have invalidated their teſtimonj, 
even if they had not been branded as perJur el _ 
Among his papers, indeed, a draught of an aſſoc 
was found, which might have been conſtrued into tie 
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ſon ; but it was not in the earl's hand-WrIting, ar dis i 
his adverſaries prove that he had ever e ee La I 
ſcheme to any body, or aſſigned his approvario” ©. | | 
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choſe principles coincided with thoſe of the earl, and | 


we probably, more than any want of proof, procured 
that P. 


3 9. 
Ry” 0. the power of the crown became irreſiſtible ; 
the city of London having been deprived of their char- 
er, which was reſtored only upon terms of ſubmiſſion , 
and the giving up che nomination of their own magiſ- 
rites, was ſo mortitying a circumſtance, that all the 
other corporations in England ſoon began to fear the 
ame treatment, and were ſucceſſively induced to ſur 
render their charters into the hands of the king. Con- 
ſderable ſums were exacted for reſtoring theſe charters; 
ind all the offices of power and profit were left at the 
dips of the crown. Reſiſtance now, however juſti- 
fable, could not be ſafe; and all prudent men ſaw no 


ather expedient, but peaceably ſubmitting to the preſent 
it vances. 
Notwithſtanding this arbitrary method of proceeding, 
there was a party in England that ſtill cheriſhed their 
ſmer ideas of freedom, and were reſolved to hazard 
every danger in its defence. This, like all other com- 
binations, was made up of men, ſome guided by prin- 
ple to the ſubverſion of the preſent deſpotic power, 
ſyme by intereſt, and ſtill many more by revenge. Some 
time before, in the year 1681, the king had been ſeized 
with a fit of ſickneſs at Windſor, which gave a great 
dam to the public. Shafteſhury had even then at- 
tempted to exclude the duke of York from the ſucceſ- 
fon, and united with the duke of Monmouth, lord 
Ruſſel, and lord Grey: in caſe of the king's death, they 
conſpired to riſe in arms, and vindicate their opinions 
by the word. Shafteſbury's impriſonment and trial for 
ſome time put a ſtop to theſe deſigns; but they ſoon 
revived with his releaſe. Monmouth engaged the earl 
of Macclesfie!d, lord Brandon, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, and 
other gentlemen in Cheſhire, Lord Ruſſel fixed a cor- 
reſpondence with Sir William Courtney, Sir Francis 
Rowles, and Sir Francis Drake, who promiſed to raite 
the Weſt. Shafteſbury, with Ferguſon, an indepen- 
dent clergyman, managed the city, upon which the 
confederates chiefly relied. It was now that this turbu- 
lent man found his ſchemes moſt likely to take effect. 
After the diſappointment and deſtruction of a hundred 
plots, he at laſt began to be ture of the preſent. But 
tus ſcheme, like all the former, was diſappointed. The 
caution of lord Ruſſel, who induced the duke of Mon- 
mouth to put off the enterprize, ſaved the kingdom 
from the horrors of a civil war; while Shafteſbury was 
bſtruck with a ſenſe of his impending danger, that he 
let his houſe, and lurking about the city, attempted, 
but in vain, to drive the Londoners into open inſurrec- 
uon. At laſt, enraged at the numberleſs cautions and 
days which clogged and defeated his projects, he 
urcatened to begin with his friends alone. However, 


* AS far as ſwearing could go, the treaſon was clearly 
proved againſt Shafteſbury ; or rather ſo clearly as to merit no 
nd of credit or attention. "That veteran leader of the party, 
enured from his early youth to faction and intrigue, to cabals 
and Conlpiracies, was repreſented as opening without reſerve, 
us treaſonable intentions to theſe obſcure banditti, and throw- 
Log ſuch violent and outrageous reproaches upon the king, 
ie but men of low education, like themſelves, could be 
"Ppoled to employ, Hume. 
LF 1 0 um ottered by the king, and accepted by the citi- 
Mags, ere, 1. I hat no lord-mayor, nor any officer of the 
poration, or ſteward of the borough of Southwark, ſhould 
8 or admitted to the excrcile of their reſpective 
"s Bi wh his majeſty ſhould have approved them under his 
dolce 9 2. Lähat if his majeſty thould diſapprove the 
idle Ly perſon to be lord mayor, &c. the citizens mould, 
ould in e 3 proceed to a new choice: and if his majeſty 
jel Hef ike manner diſapprove the ſecond choice, his ma- 
i the en ii he pleaſed, nominate a perſon to be lord-mayor 
* wing year. g. The lame with regard to the ſheriffs. 
ae of hy -mayor and court of aldermen might alſo, with the 
. $ majeſty, diſplace any alderman, recorder, &c. 5. 
thou ; election of an alderman, if the court of aldermen 


judge and declare the perſon preſented to be unfit, the 
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after a long ſtruggle between fear and rage, he aban- 
doned all hopes of ſucceſs, and fled out of the kingdom 
to Amſterdam, where he ended his life ſoon after, with- 
out giving ſorrow to his friends, or joy to his enemies Þ. 
The lofs of Shaſteſhury, though it retarded the views 
of the conſpirators, did not ſuppreſs them. A council 
of fix was erected, confilting of Monmouth, Ruſſel, 
Effex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hamden, 
grandſon to the great man of that name, ſo frequently 
mentioned under che reign of Charles I. Theſe corre- 
lponded with Argyle and the malcontents in Scotland, 
and reſolved to proſecute the icheme of the inſurrection, 
though they widely differed in principles from each 
other. Monmouth aſpired at the crown; Ruſſel and 
Hamden propoſed to exclude the duke of York from 
the ſucceſſion, and redreſs the grievances of the nation 
Sidney was for reitoring the republic, and Eſſex joined 
in the ſame with. Lord Howard was an abandoned 
man, who, having no principles, ſought to embroil the 
nation, to gratify his private intereſt in the confuſion, 
Such were the leaders of this conſpiracy, and ſuch their 
motives. But there was allo a ſet of ſubordinate con- 
ſpirators, who frequently met together, and carried on 
projects quite unknown to Monmouth and his council. 
Among theſe men was colonel Rumſey, an old republi- 
can officer, together with lieutenant colonel Walcot, of 
the ſame ſtamp, Goodenough, under ſheriff of London, 
a zealous and noted party-man, Ferguſon, an indepen- 
dent miniſter, and ſeveral attorneys, merchants, and 
tradeſmen of London, But Rumſey and Ferguſon were 
the only perſons that had acceſs to the great leaders of 
the conſpiracy. . Theſe men in their meetings embraced 
the moſt deſperate reſolutions. They propoſed to aſ- 
ſaſſinate the king in his way to Newmarket &, whither 
he went commonly once a year on account of the races. 
Rumbold, one of the party, who was a maltſter, poſ- 
ſeſſed a farm upon that road called the Rye-Houſe, and 
from thence the conſpiracy was denominated the Rye- 
Houſe Plot. They deliberated upon a {cheme of ſtop- 
ping the king's coach, by overturning a cart on the 
highway at this place, and ſhooting him through the 
hedges. The houſe in which the king lived at New- 
market took fire accidentally, and he was obliged to 
leave Newmarket eight days ſooner than was expected, 
to which circumſtance his ſafety was aſcribed. 

Among the conſpilators was one Keiling, who find- 
ing himſelf in danger of a proſecution for arreſting the 
lord-mayor of London, relolved to earn his pardon by 
diſcovering this plot to the miniſtry. Colonel Rumſey, 
and Welt, a lawyer, no ſooner underſtood that this man 
had informed againit them, than they agreed to fave 
their lives by turning king's evidence, and they ſurren- 
dered themſelves accordingly. Shephard, another con- 
ſpirator, being apprehended, confeſſed all he knew, 
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ward ſhould chooſe again; and upon a diſapproval of a ſecond 
choice, the court might appoint another in his room. 6. The 
juſtices of the peace were to be by the king's commiſhon; and 
the ſettling of theſe matters to be lett to his majeſty's attorney 
and ſolicitor-general, and council learned in the law.” 
1 His furious temper, notwithſtanding his capacity, had 
done great injury to the cauſe in which he was engaged. The 
violences and iniquities which he ſuggeſted and encouraged, 
were greater than even faction itſelf could endure; and men 
could not ſorbear ſometimes recollecting, that the ſame perſon, 
who had become fo zealous a patriot, was once a moſt proſti- 
tute courtier. It is remarkable, that this man, whoſe princi- 
ples and conduct were, in all other reſpects, ſo exceptionable, 
proved an excellent chancellor ; and that all his decrees, while 
he poſſeſled that high office, were equally remarkable for juſt- 
neſs and integrity. So difficult is it to iind in hiſtory a cha- 
racter either wholly bad or perfectly good; though the preju- 
dices of party make writers run eaſy into the extremes both of 
panegyric and of fatire | 
Whenever they had occaſion to mention the aſſaſſination 

of the king or the duke, they always made uſe of the appella- 
tion of /opping ; and it is ſaid, by Hume, chap. LxIx. that they 
even went ſo far as to have thought of a ſcheme for that pur- 
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and general orders were ſoon iſſued out for apprehending | 
the reſt of the leaders of the conſpiracy. Monmouth 
abſconded; Ruflel was ſent to the Tower; Grey 
eſcaped ; Howard was taken concealed in a chimney 
Efſex, Sidney, and Hamden, were ſoon aſter arreſted, 
and had the mortification to find lord Howard an ev1- 
dence againſt them. 

Lieutenant- colonel Walcot was firſt brought to his 
trial. This man, who was once noted for brave ry, had 
been ſo far overcome by the love of life, that he had 

v ritten to ſecretary Jenkins, and had offered, upon pro- 
miſe of pardon, to turn evidence: but no ſooner had he 
taken this mean ſtep, than he felt more generous ſenti- 
ments ariſe in his breaſt: and he endeavoured; though 
in vain, to conceal himſelf. The witnefles againſt him 
were Rumſey, Weſt, and Shephard, together with 
Bourne, a brewer. His own letter to the ſecretary was 
ant tos and rendered the teſtimony of the witneſſes 
unqueltionable. Hone and Rouſe were alſo condemned. 
Theſe two men as well as Walcot, acknowledged, at 
their execution, the juſtice of the ſentence; and from 
their trial and confeſſion, it is ſufficiently apparent, that 
the plan ot an inſurrection had been regularly formed; 
and that even the aſſaſſination had been often talked ot, 
and not without the approbation of many of the con- 
{pirators. The condemnation of thete criminals was 
probably intended as a preparative to the trial of lord 

Luſſel, and {crved to impreis the public with a thorough 
belief of the conſpiracy, as well as a horror againſt . 
The witnefles 1 roduce d againſt the noble priſoner, were 
Rumſev, Shep! hard, and lord Howard. Rumley ſwore, 
that he himſelf had been introduced at the cabal at 
Shephard's, where Ruſſel was preſent ; and had dehli- 
a e them a meſſage from Shaſteſbury, urging them 
to haſten the intended inſurrection : but had received 
for auſwer, that it was found neceflary to delay that de- 
ſign, and that Shafteſbury muſt, therefore, for ſome 
time, reſt contented. This anſwer, he ſaid, was deh- 
vered by Ferguſon; but was aſſented to by the pri- 
toner. He added, that ſome diſcourle had been entered 
into about taking a ſurvey of the guards; and he thought 
that Monmouth, Grey, and Armſtrong, undertook to 

view them. Shephard depoſed, that his houſe had be- 
torchand been beſpoken by Herguſon for the ſecret 
meeting of the conſpirators, and th: zat he had been care- 
ful to keep all his ſcrvants from approaching them, and 
had terved them himiclt. This diſcourſe, he ſaid, ran 
chictly upon the means of ſurprizing the guards; and it 
was agrecd, that Monmouth and his two friends ſhould 
take a ſurycy of them. The report, which they brought 
next meeting was, that the guards were remiſs, and that 
the deſign was practicable : but he did not affirm that 
any reſolution was taken of executing it. The. priſoner, 
he thought, was preſent at both theſe meetings; but he 
was ſure that at leaſt he was preſent at one of them. A 
declaration, he added, had been read by Ferguſon in 
Ruſſel's preſence : the reaſons of the intended inſurrec- 
tion were there ſet forth, and all the public grievances 
fully diſplayed. Lord Howard had been one of the 
cabal of fix, eftabliſhed after Shafteſbury's flight; and 
two meetings had been held by the conſpirators, one at 
Hamden's, another at Ruſſel's. Howard depoled, 
that, at the firſt mecting, it was agreed to begin the in- 
ſurrection in the country before the city: the places 
vere fixcd, the proper quantity and kind of arms agreed 
on, and the whole plan of operations Concerted : that 
at the ſccond meeting, the converlation chiefly turned 
upon their correſpondence with Argyle and the diſcon— 
tented Scots, and that the principal management of that 
aflair was entruſted to Sidney, Who had lent one Aaron 
Smith into Scotland with proper inſtructions. He 
added, that in theie delibtrations no queſtion was put, 
or „tes collected; but there was no contradiétion; and, 
as he took it, all of them, and the priſoner among the 
reſt, their conſent. Rumſey and Sbephard were 
very unwilling ; witnciles avainit lord Rujlcl ; and it ap- 
pears from Gray” > Secret Hiſtory, that, if they had 
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againſt him. This reluctance, together wich the 0 
culty in recollecting circumſtances of a cony 
which had paſſed above eight months before, 
the perſons had not at any time an intention to reveal, 
may beget ſome ſlight objection to their evidence, Þ 
on the whole, it was undoubtedly proved, that the uy 
ſurrection had been dehberated on by the priſoner, 1 
fully reſolved; the ſurpriſal of the guards de liberated 
on, but not fully reſolved; and that an aſſaſſina ation had 
never once been me ntioned nor imagined by him. 89 
far the matter of fact ſeems certain; but ſtill, with W. 
gard to law, there remained a difficulty, and that of an 
important nature. The Engliſh laws of treaſon, both 
in the matter of defining that crin ic, and in the proof 
quired, are the moſt mild and moſt indulge nt, and con- 
ſequently the moſt equitable, that are any whe re to he 
found. The two chief ſpecies of treaſon, 
the ſtatute of Edward III. are the comp 
tending of the king's death, and the, actually levving of 
war againſt him; and by the law of Mary, the crime 
mult be proved by the concurring teſtimony of two wit. 
neſſes, to ſome overt act, tending to theſe purpoles, But 
the lawyers, partly deſirous of paying court to the ſove- 
reign, and partly convinced of il! conſequences which 
might attend ſuch narrow limitations, had introduced a 
greater latitude, both in the proof and definition of the 
crime. It was not required that the two witneiles ſhould 
teltity the lame preciſe overt act: it was ſufficient, that 
they both teſtihed ſome overt act of che lame treaſon; 
and though this invaſion may ſeem a ſubtilty, it had lone 
prev: tiled in the courts of qudicature, and had at I! 
been ſolemnly fixed by parliament at the trial ot lord 
Stafford. The lawyers had uted the fame freedom with 
the law of Edward III. They had oblerved, that, by 
that ſtatute, it a man ſhould enter into a conſpiracy for 
a rebellion, ſhould even Hx a e- ee ice with | lo- 
reign powers for that purp ole, ſhould provide arms and 
money, yet, it he were detected and no rebelli- 
he could not be tried for treaſon. Jo prevent this in- 
convenience, which it had been better to remedy by a 
new law, they had commonly laid their indictment ior 
intending the death of the king, and had produced the 
intention of rebellion as a proof of that other intention. 
But though this form of indictment and trial was very 
ſrequent, "and ma ny criminals had received ſentence up- 
on it, it was ſtill conſidered as 0 mew hat irreg 
was plainly confoundling, by a ſophiſm, two ipecies 0 
treaton, which the ſtature had accurately diſt ingvilhed, 
W hat made this refinement {til} more exceptionable wa 
that a law had pailed ſoon after the Sree n; in 
which the conſulting or the intending of a rev: elton Wi 
during Charles's lite- time, declared trea fon; and it 
required, that the profecution {hould be commences 
within ſix months after the crime was committed: ont 
notwithſtanding this ſtatute, the lawyers had perievere 
as they {till do perſevere, in the old form of je tICtmens; 
and both Sir Harry Vane, and Oliver Plunket, titul . 
primate of Ireland, had been tried by 1t, out h w. n 
general horror, entertained ag, alt the 
and the popith conſpirators, that 1 0 ONE 
againſt this interpretation of the ſtatute; ary the 
thought that they might follow * bret 
the caſe of the popular and beloved lor!“ 
crime ſell plainly within the ſtatute of C! 
the facts ſworn to by Rumſcy and 
yond the fix months required by la, 
facts Howard was a ſingle witneſs. 5 
dictment, theretore, more extcnlve, Fu 
murdering the kl ing was comp: chended in it; al Ws 
provi of this intention the contpiracy for railing n 1 
lion was alligned; and what feemed to bring the 2 
still nearer, ihe delign of attacking the King's cage 
Rutlel perceived this irregularity, Band defired ets 
the point argued by counſel: the chicf juſtice Fm 
chat this favour could not be granted, uplcts he 13 arti- 
oully confeſſed the facts charges upon him. 1 * 25 
ficial confounding of the two ſgccies of treaſon, £20097 


the chict, 
a practice ſupported by many precede ts, 1 but 
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but not the only hardſhip, of which Ruſſel had reaſon 
o complain on his trial. His defence was fecble; and 
te contented himtelt with proteſting, that he never had 
entertained Any delign againſt the life of the king: his 
veracity would not allow him to deny the conſpiracy for 
in inſurrection. The jury were men of fair and repu- 
ode characters, bur zealous royaliſts: aſter a ſhort de- 
lberation, they brought in the priſoner guilty 3 
caffold was erected in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, a place 
diſtant from the Tower; and it was probably intended, 
þy conducting Ruſſel through fo many ſtreets, to ſhew 
the mutinous city their beloved leader, once the object 
of all their confidence, now expoſed to the utmoſt r1- 
aurs of the law. As he was the moſt popular among 
his 0wn party; ſo was he ever the leaſt noxious to the 
ppoſite faction: and his melancholy fate united every 
bent, ſenſiblt of humanity, in a tender compaſſion for 
um. Without the leaſt change of countenance, he laid 
tis head on the block: and at two ſtrokes it was ſevered 
fom his body, on the 21ſt of July, 1683. 

The celebrated Algernon Sidney, fon to the earl of 
Leiceſter, was next brought to his trial. This gallant 
perſon had entered deeply into the war againſt the late 
king; and though no wile tainted with enthuſiaſm, he 
had fo far ſhared in all the counſels of the independent 
republican party, as to have been named on the high 
court of juſtice, which tried and condemned that mo- 
darch: he thought not proper, however, to take his 
en among the judges. He ever oppoſed Cromwell's 
uſurpation with zeal and courage; and after making all 
efforts againſt the reſtoration, he reſolved to take no 
benefit of the general indemnity, but choſe voluntary 
baniſhment, rather than ſubmit to a government and 
family which he abhorred. As long as the republican 
party had any exiſtence, he was active in every ſcheme, 
however unpromiſing, which tended to promote their 
cauſe; but at length, in 1677, finding it neceſſary for 
lis private affairs to return to England, he had applied 
for the king's pardon, and had obtained it. When the 
factions, ariſing from the popiſh plot, began to run high, 
Sidney, full of thoſe ideas of liberty, which he had im- 
bibed from the great examples of antiquity, joined the 
popular party; and was even willing to ſeek a ſecond 
ume, through all the horrors of a civil war, for his 
adored republic. From this imperfect ſkerch of the 
character and conduct of this ſingular perſonage, it may 
alily be conceived how noxious he was become to the 
court and miniſtry : what alone renders them blameable, 
vas the illegal method which they took for effecting 
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* Applications were made to the king for a pardon : even 
money, to the amount of a hundred thouſand pounds, was of- 
red to the ducheſs of Portſmouth by the Od carl of Bedford, 
lather to Ruſſel, "The king was inexorable. He had been 
atremely harraſſed with the violence of the country party; 
ad he had obſerved, that the priſoner, betides his ſecret de- 
ligns, had always been carried to the highelt extremity of op- 
polition in parliament. Ruflel had even adopted a ſentiment, 
ilar to what we meet with in a letter of the younger Brutus. 
lad his father, he ſaid, adviſed the king to reject the exclu- 
bon. bill, ne would be the firſt to move for a parliamentary 
mpeachment againſt him. When ſuch determined reſolution 
= amel his popularity, his humanity, his juſtice, his 
* _— becan, » lo many crimes; and were uſed as argu- 
8 [paring him. Charles, therefore, would go no 
"py = remitting the more ignominious part of the ſen- 
, 5 "pa the law requires to be pronounced againſt trai- 
TO 2 Ruſlel,“ faid he, © ſhall find, that I am pol- 
= bob prercgative, which, in the caſe of lord Stafford, 
hy 101 roger to deny me.” As the fury of the country 
© Bran rendered it impoſſible for the King, without the im- 
Fang N of his crown to pardon fo many catholics, whom 
oa y 8 N innocent, and even affectionate and loyal to 
* bn , r y thought, that, fince the edge of the law was 
| % revs, 0 fall upon that party themſelves, they could not 
, i donor y Expect that he would interpoſe to ſav c them. Ruſſel's 
q ) 4 Woman of virtue, daughter and heir of the good 
outhampton, threw herſelf at the King's feet, and 
* N many tears the merits and loyalty of her father, 
4. ement for thoſe errors, into which honeſt, however 
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Na Nr had ſeduced her huſband. Thcte ſuppli— 
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their purpoſe againſt him. On Sidney's trial they pro- 
duced a great number of witneſſes, who proved the rea- 
lity of a plot in general; and when the priſoner ex- 
claimed, that all theſe evidences ſaid nothing of him, 
he was anſwered, that this method of proceeding, how- 
ever irregular, had been practiſed in the proſecutions of 
the popiih conſpirators; a topic more fit to condemn 
one party, than to juſtify the other. The only witneſs 
who depoſed againſt Sidney, was lord Howard: but as 
the Jaw required two witneſſes, a ſtrange expedient was 
fallen on to ſupply this deficiency. In ranſacking the 
pritoner's cloſet, ſome diſcourſes on government were 
found; in which he had maintained principles, favour- 
able indeed to liberty, but ſach as the beſt and moſt du- 
titul ſubjects in all ages have been known to embrace; 
the original contract, the ſource of power from a con- 
lent ot the people, the lawfulneſs of reſiſting tyrants, 
the preterence of liberty to the government of a ſingle 
perſon. Theſe papers were aſſerted to be equivalent to 
a ſecond witnels, and even to many witneſſes. The 
priloner replied, that there was no other reaſon for 
aſcribing theſe papers to him as the author, beſides a 
ſimilitude of hand; a proof which was never admitted 
in criminal proſecutions : that allowing him to be the 
author, he had compoſed them ſolely for his private 
amuſement, and had never publiſhed them to the world, 
or even communicated them to any ſingle perſon : that, 
when examined, they appeared, by the colour of the 
ink, to have been written many years before, and were 
in vain produced as evidence of a preſent conſpiracy 
againſt the government: and that when the law poſt- 
tively requires two witneſſes, one witneſs, attended with 
the moſt convincing circumſtances, could never ſuffice, 
much leſs, when ſupported by a circumſtance ſo weak 
and precarious, All theſe arguments, though urged by 
the priſoner with great courage and pregnancy of reaſon, 
had no influence. The violent and inhuman Jefferies, 
whoſe name will be held in perpetual deteſtation by all 
lovers of equity and juſtice, was now chief juſtice : and 
by his direction a partial jury was ealily prevailed on to 
give verdict againſt Sidney, His execution followed a 
few days after, on the 17th of December: he com- 
plained, and with reaſon, of the iniquity of the ſentence; 
but he had too much greatneſs of mind to deny thoſe 
conſpiracies with Monmouth and Ruſſel, in which he 
had been engaged. He rather gloried, that he now 
ſuffered for that good old cauſe, in which from his ear- 
lieſt youth, he ſaid, he had enliſted himſelf f. 

Hamden was tried ſoon after; and as there was no- 
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cations were the laſt inſtance of female weakneſs, (if it may 
be called weakneſs,) which ſhe betrayed. Finding all appli- 
cations vain, ſhe collected courage, and not only fortified her- 
ſelf againſt the fatal blow, but endeavoured by her example, to 
ſtrengthen the reſolution of her unfortunate lord. With a ten- 
der and decent compoſure they took leave of each other on the 
day of his execution. The bitterneſs of death is now paſled,” 
{aid he, when he turned from her. Lord Cavendiſh had lived 
in the cloſeſt intimacy with Ruſſel, and deſerted not his friend 
in the preſent calamity, He offered to manage his eſcape, by 
changing cloaths with him, and remaining at all hazards in his 
place, Ruflel refuſed to fave his own life, by an expedient 
which might expoſe his friend to ſo many hardſhips. When 
the duke of Monmouth by meſlage offered to ſurrender himſelf, 
if Ruſſel thought that this meaſure would any wiſe contribute 
to his ſaſety ; © It will be no advantage to me,” he ſaid, © to 
have my friends die with me.” Some of his expreſſions diſ- 
cover, not only compoſure, but good humour in this melan- 
choly extremſty. The day before his execution he was ſeized 
with a bleeding at the noſe. “ I ſhall not now let blood to 
divert this diſtemper,“ ſaid he, to Dr. Burnet who attended 
him; © that will be done to-morrow.” A little before the 
ſheriſts conducted him to the ſcaffold, he wound up his watch, 
« Now | have done,” ſaid he, „ with time, and henceforth 
muſt think ſolely of eternity,” 

+ The execution of Sidney, ſays Hume, is regarded as 
one of the greateſt blemiſhes of the preſent reign. Lhe evi- 
dence againſt him, it muſt bg confeſſed, was not legal; and 
the jury, who condemned him, were, for that reaſon, very 
blameable, 
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thing to affect his life, he was fined forty-thouſand 
pounds. Holloway, a merchant of Briſtol, who hac 
fled to the Weſt- Indies, was brought over, condemned, 
and executed. Sir Thomas Armitrong alſo, who had 
fled to Holland, was brought over and ſhared the fame 
fire. Lord Eſſex, who h ad been 1 imp vriſoned in the 
Tower, was found in an apartment with his throat cut; 
but whether he was guilty of ſuicide, or whe AT the 
bigotry of the times might not have induced ſome aſſaſ- 
ſin to commit the horrid crime, cannot now be I 
ciently aſcertained. This was the laſt blood that was 
ſhed for an imputation of plots or conſpiracies, which 
continued during the greateſt part of this reign. Ne- 
vertheleſs the cruelty and the x zloomy ſuſpicion of the 
duke of York, who, ſince the diſſolution of. the laſt 
parliament, daily came into power, was dreadful to the 
nation. Titus Oates was fined a hundred thoutand 
pounds for calling him a popiſh tr ator, and he was im- 
pritoned wil he "ould pay it, which he was urterly 
incapable of. A like legal ſentence was paſſed upon 
Dutton Colt for the fame offence. Sir Samuel Bar- 
nardiſton was fined ten thouſand pounds, for having, in 
ſome private letters, reflected on the government. 
all thoſe who were concerned in the late conſpiracy, 
ſcarce one eſcaped the ſeverity of the court, except 
the duke of Monmouth, and he was the moſt culpable 
of any. 

There is another remarkable trial which ſhews the 
diſpolition of the courts of judicature, and which, 
though 1t paſſed in the enſuing year, it may not be im- 
proper to relate in this place. One Roe wel, a Preſby- 
rerian preacher, was accuſed by three women of having 
ſpoken treaſonable words in a ſermon. They ſwore to 
two or three periods, and agreed fo exactly together, 
chat there was not the ſmalleſt variation in their depoſi— 
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tions. Roſewel on the other hand made a very good 
defence. He proved, that even during Cromwell's 
ulurpations, he had always been a roya aliſt; that he 


prayed conſtantly for the king in his family, and 


That in his ſermons he often inculcated the obligations of 


royalty. And as to the ſermon of which he was acculed, 
ſeveral witneſſes, who heard it, and ſome who wrote it 
in ſhort-hand, depoſed that he had uſed no ſuch ex- 
preſſions as thoſe which were 1mputed to him. He 
offered his own notes as a kite proof. The women 
could not ſhew, by any circumſtance or witneſs, that 
they were at his meeting. And the expreſſions, to 
which they depoſed, were ſo grofs, that no man in his 
ſenſes could ve ſuppoſed to employ them betore a 
mixed auchenc It was alſo urged, that it appe are 
next to impoſtble for three women to remember iv long 
a period upon one ſingle hearing, and to remember it 
{0 exactly, as tO Agree 0 a tüttle in their del Olitions with 
regard to it. The priſoner oftered to put the Whole 
upon this iſſue: he would pronot with his uſua! 
tone of voice, a period ſo long as that to which they 
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* Their decree was entituled, & The judge 
of the univerlity of Oxford, patled in the convocation, 
21, 1083, againſt certain pernicious books, damm! 
doctrines, deſtructive to the ſacred perſons of princes, their 
{tate and government, and of all human focicty.” In the Pre - 
ſent political fituation of attairs in Europe „when all men are 
itriving for liberty, we cannot with-hold from our readers 
the princig pal Prop: olitiens condemne w by that unive CHLY, 

6 8 civil authority is derived originally from the co ple.“ 

Ther: is a mutual com! pact, tacit or exprels, between a 
prince and his ſubjects; and that it he perform not his duty, 
they are diſcharged from theirs.“ 

That if civil govermnent become tyrants, or govern 
2 wite than by the laws of Grod and man, they ought 10 do, 
they forfeit the right they had unto their government.“ 8 
Rex. Buchan. dr fure Ie wt. Finds contra Tyrannos. Be- 
larm. de Conciliis, de Ponttfice. Milton, Goodwin. Baxt. II. C. 

„Ihe fovercignty of England 1s in the three eitates, viz. 
king, lords, and commons. Ihe king has but a co-ordinate 
wer, and may be over- ruled by the other two.” Jex Rex. 
T{utiton. Of a lunted and r monarchy. Baxter s II. (. 
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had ſworn; and then let them try to repeat i 
could. What was more unaccountah! | 
| ; 7 lor. 
gotten even the text of his ſermon; nor 100 they x 
member any lingle paflage, but the words 
they gave evidence. 


if they 
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Alter ſo ſtrong 1 def nee | the 
ſolicitor- general thought not T prop er to make any re | | 
even Jefferies went no farther than ſome genera] 8 . | 
mations againſt conventiclers and pre byteria ns: yet {9 
violent were party PT udiccs, that the jury e gave ay Fit 
dict againſt the priſoner ; which, ow 
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to palpably unjuſt, that it was not C:rried into execs tion 
The court was now aware, 252 
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England had held a correſpondence wich thy: 

land ; and that Baillie of Jerviſwodd, a man of n erir 
. | 7 Je ill 

and learning, with tO gentlemen 0¹ me name of 


Campbell, had come to Londun, vn 
NEO 1ating the ſettlement of the 
in C: 


Pretence Of 
SCC \.4 1914 ih * Mytert 
but really with a view of co 
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wolna, Deer ing 
ſures with the Enghth conipirators. Baillic . 
pritoner to E dinburgh ; but as no cvidence appcer 
againſt him, the council required him to ſwear, that he 


Would anſwer all queſtions that ſhould be propounded 
to him. He refuſed to ſubmit to ſo iniquitous a con- 
dition; and a fine of fix thouſand pounds was im- 
poſed upon him. At length, two perſens, Spence and 
Carſtares, being put to the torture, gave evicence 
which involved the carl of Tarras and ſome others, who, 
in ander to fave themielves, were reduced to accuſe 
lie. He was brought to trial; and being in ſo 
languiſhing a condition from the treatment Which h 
had met with in priſon, that it was feared he would no 
{orvive that night, he was ordered to be executed the 
very atternoon on which he received ſentenge. 
The ſcverities excrciied during this part of the >reſent 
reign, ſays Hume, were much contrary to the utual 
tenor of the king's conduct; and though thote who 
ſtudied his character more narrowly, have pronounced, 
that towards great offences he was rigid and inexorabie, 
the nation were more inclined to aicribe every unjuit or 
hard meaturc to the prevalence of the duke, into whole 
hands the king had, from indotence, not from any opi— 
nion of his brother's tupertor capacity, reſigned the 
reins of government. The crown indeed gained g great 
advantage from the detection of the halte! and 124 
loft none by the rigorous exccution of the conſpir. Mors: 
the horror entertained againſt the aſſaſſination plot, ren- 
dered the whole party unpopt ular, and reconciled the 
nation to the meaſures of the court. The moſt loyal 
addreſſes came from all parts; and t the doctrine of ſub- 
miſſion to the civil magiſtr os and even of an Uni 
mited pailive obedience a bec am e thc reigning princ 1pie 
times. The univerſity of Oxford palked a a lojemn 

decrec, comlemning 1ome Annes which they terme 4 | 
republican, but which indeed are, mol of chem, e 4 - 
only tenets on which liberty and a limited conflityzion 
can be The la lion of tic EXC 
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„ Þirth-right and proximitz of blood give no title to rule 
from 


Of gavermnen ; and it is Javwiul to preclude the next heir ft 
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the command of the fu; reine magiſtrate, to enten int, ed a 
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re lig ion.“ Sol, 6 51 Lea, 30 66171 4 Co ndl. [ate Aſſoc 11 11. | 1 3 
6 delt-pretery: 1tion is the fundamental Jaw 0i — x 
ſupercedes the obligation of all others, whenſocyer they 122. 
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his 0 r oven, in Cate of pe 8 ation for religion. 
Ju. ai thi Apo Hale : APO WG 40 Nelat. 
„here hes no obligation = on Chriſt 
dience, when t! e prince commands any thing 
ot our r BR che prim itive Chriſtians rp * 
die than reliſt, becauſe C op Antty was not lettle d by the 
of the e mpire,”” Fultan the tale. 
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ty  namerous, powerful, and zealous, were at the 
et; and were as much fallen in their ſpirit as in 
; cri with the nation. Nothing that had the leaſt 
earance Of OP poſitic mn to the court, could be heark- 
10 0 155 the public“. 
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Ger be, brother to the king of Denmark. All tlie 
eethit, however, anc pe Tſuaſſon of Halifax, could not 
. 0 
r e him to call a parliament, or truſt the nation with 
the el Action of a neo reprelent: 
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mours, might prove dangerous to his repoſe. The 

© likewiſe zealouſly oppoted this propo ſal, and even 
the king in mealures which could have no ten- 
but to render any accommod tion with a parlia- 
altogether impracticable. Williams, who had 
been fpeaker during the two laſt parhaments, was pro- 
med for warrants, iſſued by him, in ob<dience to 
| the houſe : a breach of privilege, Which it 
iliely any future houſe of commons would 
Danby and the popilh lords, who 
Tower, and who ſaw 
appicd by petition, 
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had ſo long been confine: in the 
e of of a trial in par. lament, 


were admitted to ball. The duke, contrary to 
as reſtored to the office of high-admiral, without 
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ls now diſmiſſed his parliament; and this was 
ner done, than he embraced the rcfulution of go- 
DIerQ,! ave al nes than he dope his new 
wth Spain, and returned to his former danger- 
0 CON nections with Lewis. This prince had even 

to make lim arbiter of his differences with 
and the latter power, ſenſible of Charles's par- 
had refuſed to ſubmit to ſuch a difadvantageous 
rropolal, Whether any money was now remitted to 
England, we do not certainly know: but we may airy 
8 that the king's neceſſities were in ſome degree 
| by France. And tough Charles had reaſon to 


wprekend the utmoſt danger from the great, and {till 
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| * 1 cauſe or enterprize, proclaims it to be lawful and 
| burſue it is to comp ly with the will of God, becauſe 
I? 18 d 46 LOW the Conduct of nis prov ider we. Hobbes. Or, / 
e the Regrades, Jan. 31, 1648. Baxter. Jenkins's 
„October, 1631. 
- ſtate of nature there is no difference betvreen good 
l, right and wrong: the ſtate of nature is a itate of War, 
I Waich every mau hath a right to all things.“ 
0 ine undation of civil anthority On this natural right, 
ch is not given, but left to the ſupre; ne may iſtrate, u; pon 
and not only a foreign invader, 
neſtic rebel, puts himſelf: ag in into a {tate of nature, 
cceded againſt, not as a fub; =, but an enemy; and 
CRY NEY acquires by his cbellion the ſame right over the 
ie of his prince, as the prince tor the moſt heubus crimes 
the lives of his own ſubjects.” 
ä E rv. ma wha ater his enteri: 17 into à f iety, retains a 
of defending himſelf againſt force; and cannot trans fer 
\trht to — commonwealth, when he conſents to that 
ON Lade that commonwealth is made: and in caſe a 
many men together have already reſiſted the common— 
ith, for winch every One of them expecicth death, they 
0 llverty then to join together, and aflift and defend one 
"WRT: their bearing ot arms, (ub 10 quent to the fir{t breach 
teir duty y, thous hb it be to maintain Wh it they have done, 
go neu- anjuſt act; and if it be only to defend their perto 
not wnjutt at all.“ 
An oath ſuperadds no obligation to pats, and a pack 
1 5 no ſarther than it is credited ; and Conſoquently, it a 
55 e gives any indie ation, that he does not be eve thi. Pro- 
| ev of 0 22 and allegiance made | 
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1 Ul v freed from their fubje dion; and * notwith I ine ling 
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r dv. fein.“ Hobbes de Civ. Leviathan. 

vc preſbyterian OV Ermnment 18 the ſceptre of Chriſt' 
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ae e. ng naval power of that kingdom, ; Jo ined to the 
'eak condition of the Engliſh fleet, no conſideration 
was able to rouze him from his preſent energy. It is 
here we are to fix the point of the highe - exaltation; 
vhich the power of Lewis or that of any y European 
prince, ſince the age of Charlemagne, had ever attained. 
The monarch, moſt capable of oppoſing his progreſs, 
was entirely engaged in his intereſts; and the Turks 
invited by the malcontents of Hongary, were prep aring 
to invade the emperor, and to diſable that prince from 
making head againſt the p rogreſs of the French power. 
1he French greatne{s never, durit ng the whole reign 
of Lewis, inſp ired Charles with any apprehenſion, and 
Clifford, it is faid, one of his mot 
went ſo far a; to affirm, that it were better for the king 
to be viceroy under a great and generous mon ir Irch; than 
a ſlave to five hundre: 1 of his inſolent ſubjects. The 
ambition, therefore, and uncontrolled power of 45 wis, 
were no diminution of Charles's happin eſs; and in other 
relpects, his ct dition leemed at. preſent more * 
than it had ever been ſince his reſtoration. ö 
faction, which had ſhaken his throne, and menaced his 
amily, vas totally ſubſued and by their precipitate in- 
dilcretion had expoſed themfclves both to the rigour of 
the laws, and to public hatred, He had recovered his 
former popularity in the and what probably 
pleaſe him more than having a co mp!iant parliament, 
he was enabied to govern alte e 


frvoured mi iniſters, 


nation. ; 


2 cher it!) ns One, 


it 15 Certain, that the King, amidſt all racke promi 12 
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to difficulties for want of mo- 
ney, or dreaded a recoil of the popula r humour from 
the preſent ar bitrary meaſures, is uncertain. Perhaps 
the violent and imprudent temper of the duke, by puſh- 
ing Charles upon da . attempts, gave him appre- 
henſion and uncafine Ile was overheard one day to 
lay, in oppoiing 5 of the duke's haſty counſels, 
« Brother, I am too old to go again to my travels: 
you may, if you chooſe it.“ Whatever was the cauſe 
of the king's diſſatisfaction, it ſcems probable, that he 
vas mediating ſome change of meaſures, and had 
formed a new plan of adminiſtration. He was 2 
mined, it is thought, to fend the du lce to Scotland, 

recal Monmouth, to ſummon a parliament, to difniſs 
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ſerted by the church of England, is injurious to Chriſt, the 
ſole king and head of the church.” Aare Damaſcenum. 
Apologet. Relat. Hijt. of Indu Cartwright, Traver/e. 

« It is not law tul for luperie rs to impoſe any hing in the 
worſhip of Go that is not ante cedently neceſſary. 

« "The duty of not 0 he 1 ing a Weg K brot her, is inconſiſtent 
with all human authority of mak ing laws concerning indifferent 
things.“ Prote, ant 5 2 ü 

The exampl le of Phineas is, to us, inſtead of a com- 
mand: for what God hath commanded or Pore in one age, 
muſt needs oblige in all.“ Goodman. Anox. Naplitali. 

As all our readers may not be acquainted "wich the alluſion 

to Phincas, in the laſt propoſition, we thall here lay before 
them an account'ol it. b hincas wa fon of Eleazer, and 
third high amb; of the Jews. His zeal for the honour of God 
was very remarkable ; when the XIidianitiſh women came into 
the Hebrew camp to ſeduce them to uncleanneſs and idclatry, 
Phincas ſeein: one Zimri a prince of the Simeonites, lead 
Cozbi, the daughter of Zur, a prince of Midian, into his 
tent, followed them into the tent, and with a javelin thruſt 
them both throug 48 tne belly, in their very act of Whoredom. 
Jo reward his zeal, God immediately ſtopped the plague 
which then raged among the Iſraelites, alli, zned the high pricit 
hood to him and his family tor many generations, BL a7 
po inted him to: ittend the twelve thouſand Iſraclites which pu- 
nithed the Midianites, Sce Numbers xxv. 6, 7, 8, &C. 
XXXI. 1—18, See alſo Pſalm Cv1. go, 31. where we are 
told, that “ Phineas ſtood up, and executed judgement; and 
ſo the plague was ſtayed. A 1d that was counted unto him for 
righteouſr els unto all generations for everniore.” 

ln the month of No ember, this year, died prince Ruper 
in the ſixty-third year of his age. He had leſt his own country 
ſo curly, that he had, as it were, become an entire Englith- 
man, and was even ſuſpeQed; in his latter days, of a bias to 
the country. party. He was, for that reaton, much neglected 
at court. Lhe duke of Lauderdal de died alto this year. 
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all his unpopular miniſters, and to throw himſelf entirely 
on the good will and affections of his ſubjects . Amidſt 
theſe truly wiſe and virtuous deſigns, he was ſeized with 
a ſudden fit, which reſembled an apoplexy; and though 
he was recovercd from it by bleeding, he langwſhed 
only for a few days, and then expired on the th of 
February, 1685, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and 
twenty-fifth of his reign. 

King Charles left no legitimate iſſue, but a numerous 
progeny in baſtards. By his ſeveral miſtreſſes he had 
the following childicn : 

1. By Mrs. Lucy Walters, daughter of Richard 
Walters, Eſq. James, duke of Monmouth, beheaded 
on Tower-Hill, July 15, 1685, He married in 1665, 
Ann Scot, daughter of Francis, carl of Buckluth, in 
Scotland. 

2. By Mrs. Elizabeth Killigrew, viſcounteſs Shan- 
non, daughter of Sir William Killigrew, Charlot-Jemia- 
Henrietta-Maria- Fitz-roy, who died in 1684. Her 
huſbands were James Howard, and Sir William Paſton, 
earl of Yarmouth. 

3. By Mrs. Catharine Peg, davghter of Thomas 
Peg, Eſq. Charles Fitz-Roy, earl of Plymouth, com- 
monly called Don Carlos; born 1685, killed October 
17, 1680, at Tangier. He married Bridget, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Oſhorne, duke of Leeds, who married 
afterwards Dr. Biſs, bithop of Hereford. 

4. By Mrs. Barbara Villiers, heireſs of W illiam viſ- 
count Grandiſon in Ireland, and wife of Roger Palmer, 
earl of Caſtlemain, created lady Nonſuch, counteſs of 
Southampton, and ducheſs of Cleveland, who died in 
1709; he had three ſons and three daughters. 1. 
Charles Fitz-Roy, born 1662, created 1675, duke of 
Southampton, and after his mother's death, duke of 
Cleveland. His wives were Mary, daughter of Sir 
Henry Wood, and Alice, daughter of Sir William 
Pultney. 2. Henry Fitz-Roy, duke of Grafton, born 
September 20, 1663, and killed October 9, 1690, at 
the ſiege of Cork, in Ireland. His wife was Iſabella, 
daughter of Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, married 
after his death to Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart. 3. 
George Fitz-Roy, duke of Northumberland, born 
December 20, 1665, who died July 8, 1716, without 
children. 4. Ann Fitz-Roy, born February 29, 1661, 
married in 1674, to Thomas Leonard, earl of Suſſex. 
5. Charlotte Firz-Roy, born September 5, 1664, mar- 
ried February 20, 1676-7, to Sir Edward Henry Lee, 
earl of Litchfield. 6. Barbara, born July 16, 1672, 
who became a nun at Pontoiſe in France. 

5. By Mrs. Eleanor Gwin, 1. Charles Beauclerk, 
duke of St. Alban's, born May 8, 1670, who married 
Diana Vere, eldeſt daughter and co-heireſs of Aubrey 
de Vere, the 20th and laſt earl of Oxford. 2. James 
Beauclerk, born December 25, 1671. He dicd in 
1680 in France. | 

6. By Loviſe de Querouaille, duchels of Portſmouth, 
Charles Lenox, duke of Richmond and Lenox, born 
July 29, 1672, who died May 27, 1723. Ulis wite 
was Ann, eldeſt daughter of Francis, lord Brudenel. 

7. By Mrs. Mary Davis, Mary Tudor, born Octo- 
ber 16, 1673, married in Augult 1637, to Francis, 
lord Ratchf}, carl of Derwentwater. 

Charles was ſo happy in a good conſtitution of body, 
and had ever been ſo remarkably careful of his health, 
that his death ſtruck as great a ſurprize into his ſubjects, 
as if he had been in the flower of his youth. And their 
great concern for him, owing to their affection for his 
perſon, as well as their dread of his ſucceflor, very na- 
turally, when joined to the critical time of his death, 
begat the ſuſpicion of poiſon. All circumſtances, how- 
ever, conſidered, this ſuſpicion muſt be allowed to va- 
niſh ; like many others, of which all hiſtorics are full. 
During the few days of the king's illneſs, clergymen of 

the church of England attended him; but he dilcovered 
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a total indifference towards their devotions and e 
tions. Catholic prieſts were brought, and | 
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chortz. 


the ſacrament from them, accompanied wich the 7 
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rites of the Romiſh church. Two papers were f. 

in his cabinet, written with his own hand, and e 
ing arguments in favour of that communion Tha 
duke had the imprudence immediately to publiſh theſ⸗ 
papers, and thereby both confirmed all the reproach : 
of thoſe who had been the greateſt enemies to his b 1 
ther's meaſures, and afforded to the world a ſpecim 10 
his own bigotry. 95 
If we ſurvey the character of Charles II. in the gif 
ferent lights, which it will admit of, it will appear vai. 
ous, and give riſe to different and even Oppoſite ſenti. 
ments. When conſidered as a companion, he appears 
the moſt amiable and engaging of men; and indeed, in 
this view, his deportment muſt be allowed altogether 
unexceptionable, His love of raillery was ſo tempered 
with good breeding, that it was never offenſive : his 
propenſity to ſatire was ſo checked with diſcretion, that 
his friends never dreaded their becoming the object of 
it: his wit, to uſe the expreſſion of one who knen him 
well, and who was himſelt a good judge , could not be 
ſaid ſo much to be very refined or elevated, (qualities 
apt to beget jealouſies and apprehenſion in company,) 
as to be a plain, gaining, well-bred, recommending 
kind of wit. And though perhaps he talked more than 
ſtri&t rules of behaviour might permit, men were ſo 
pleated with the affable, communicative deportment of 
the monarch, that they always went away contented both 
with him and with themſelves. This indeed is the moſt 
ſhining part of the king's character; and he ſeems to 
have been ſenſible of it: for he was fond of dropping the 
formality of ſtate, and of relapſing every moment into 
the companion. In the duties of private life his conduct 
was not free from exception; yet he was an eaſy, gene- 
rous lover, a civil, obliging huſband, a friendly brother, 
an indulgent father, and a good-natured maſter. He 
was profuſe, thoughtleſs, and negligent ; and his cha- 
racter as a ſovereign, though not altogether deſtitute of 
virtue, was, in the main, dangerous to the people, and 
diſhonourable to himſelf, Negligent of the intereſts of 
the nation, careleſs of its glory, averſe to its religion, 
jealous of its liberty, laviſh of its treaſure, ſparing only 
of its blood; he expolcd it by his meaſures, though he 
ever appeared but in ſport, to the danger of a furious 
civil war, and even to the ruin and ignominy of a foreign 
conqueſt. 
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It has been remarked of Charles, that ne 
never ſaid a fooliſh thing, nor ever did a wile one: a 
cenſure which, though carricd too far, ſeems to have 
ſome foundation in his character and deportment. When 
the king was informed of this ſaying, he oblerved, that 
the matter was eaſily accounged for; for that his dilcourie 
was his own, his actions were the miniſtry's. 


CHA I. 
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N the death of Charles II. his brother, the duke 

of York, aſcended the throne. le had been 

bred a papiſt by his mocher, and was lirongly bigoted 
to his principles. It is the property of that religion al- 
moſt ever to contract the ſphere of the underſtanding 3 
and until people are in ſome mcalure dilengaged from its 
prejudices, it is impoſſible to lay a juit claim to exten 
live views, or conſiſtency of deſign. I he intellects 0 
this prince were natur iy weak ; and the education he 
had received rendere: him {till wore feeble. He chere 
fore conceived the impracticable project of Teig in 
the arbitrary manner 0i his predeceſſor, and of changing 
the eſtabliibed religion of his country, at 4 ume when 
his perſon was hated, and the eſtabliſhed region pur”. 
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fonntel) loved. The people, though they deſpiſed the | 
\{miniftration of his predeceſſor, yet they loved the 
king. They were willing to bear with the faults of one 
choſe whole behaviour was a continued inſtance of at- 
ciliry ; but they were by no means willing to grant the 
amt indulgence to James, as they knew he was gloomy, 
cond, bigoted, and cruel. His reign began with acts 
of imprudence. All the cuſtoms, and the greater part 
ofthe exciſe, that had been voted to the late king for 
his life only, WETE levied by James, without a new act 
br that purpoſe. He hkewile went openly to maſs with 
ill the enſigns of his dignity, and even ſent one Caryl 
4s his agent to Rome, to make ſubmiſſions to the pope, 
nd to pave the way for the re-admiſſion of England 
into the boſom of the catholic church *. Theſc were 
hut inauſpicious ſymptoms in the very beginning of his 
rien; but the progreſs no way fell ſhort of the com- 
mencement. 
Notwithſtanding the king's prejudices, all the chief 
affices of the crown continued {till in the hands of pro- 
wfancs, Rocheſter was treaſurer ; his brother Claren- 
don chamberlain ; Godolphin chamberlain to the queen; 
dunderland ſecretary of ſtate ; Halifax preſident of the 
council. This nobleman had ſtood in oppoſition to 
James during the latter years of his brother's reign ; 
2nd when he attempted, on the acceſſion, to make ſome 
apology for his late meaſures, the king told him, that 
he would forget every thing paſt, except his behaviour 
during the bill of excluſion. On other occaſions, how- 
ever, James appeared not of ſo forgiving a temper. When 
the principal excluſioniſts came to pay their reipects to 
their new ſovereign, they either were not admitted, or 
were received very coldly, ſornetimes even with frowns. 
This condu&t might ſuit the character, which the king 
ſo much affected, of ſincerity ; but by ſhewing, that a 
king of England could reſent the quarrels of a duke of 
York, he gave his people no high idea either of his 
ktity or magnanimity. 
He had long before the begin:ing of his reign, had 
a intrigue with Mrs. Sedley, whom he afterwards cre- 
ated counteſs of Dorcheſter; but being told, that as he 
vas to convert his people, the ſanctity of his manners 
evght to correſpond with his profeſſions, Mrs. Sedley 
vas diſcarded, and he reſigned himſelf to the advice of 
the queen, who was as much governed by prieits as 
tiuſclf, From the ſuggeſtions of theſe men, and par- 
tcuiarly the jeſuits, all meaſures were taken. One day 
when the Spaniſh ambaſſador, Ronquillo, ventured to 
aviſe his majeſty againſt placing too much confidence 
In ſuch kind of people; © Is it not the cuſtom in Spain, 
lad James, for the king to conſult with his confeflor ?” 
* Yes, anſwered the ambaſſador, and that is the reaſon 
our affairs ſucceed ſo very ill.“ But though his actions 
nigit ſerve to demonſtrate his aims, yet his firſt parlia- 
ment, which met the 19th of May, 1685, and which 
vs moſtly compoſed of zealous Tories, was ſtrongly 
biaſſed to comply with all che meaſures of the crown. 
hey voted unanimouſly that they would ſettle on the 
preent King during life, all the revenues enjoyed by the 
ue king until the time of his deceaſe. For this favour, 
mes aſſured them of his reſolution to ſecure them in 
ie full enjoyment of their laws ; but no anſwer could 
* Extorted from him with regard to religion, for that 
© Was ſecretly reſolved to alter. To pave the way for 
, tended converſion of the kingdom, it was neceflary 
undeceive them with regard to the late rumour of a 
7 plot ; and Oates, the contriver, was the firſt ob- 
, by Toyal indignation. A little before the meeting 
I lament, Oates had been tried for perjury on two 
3 My, One tor depoſing that he was preſent at a 
"ation of jeſuits in London, the 24th of April, 
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16793 another for depoſing that father Ireland was in 
London between the 8th and 12th of Auguſt, and in 
the i»:ginning of September in the ſame year. Never 
criminal was convicted on fuller and more undoubted 
evidence, Two and twenty perſons; who had been 
ſtudents at St. Omer's, moſt of them men of credit and 
family, gave evidence, that Oates had entered into that 
ſeminary about Chriſtmas in the year 1678, and had 
never been ablent but one night, till the month of July 
following. Forty-ſeven witneſſes, perſons alſo of un- 
tainted character, depoſed, that father Ireland, on the 
3d of Auguſt, 1679; had gone to Staffordſhire; where 
he reſided till the middle of September; and, what 
{ome years before would have been regarded as a very 
material circumſtance, nine of theſe witneſſes were pro- 
teſtants, of the church of England. Oates's ſentence 
was, to be fined a thouſand marks on each indictment, 
to be whipped on two different days from Aldgate to 
Newgate, and from Newgate to T'yburn, to be impri- 


ſoned during lite, and to be pilloried five times every 


year. The impudence of the man ſupported itſelf un- 
der the conviction, and his courage under the puniſh- 
ment. He made ſolzmn appeals to Heaven, and pro- 
teſtations of the veracity of his teſtimony : though the 
whipping was fo cruel, that it was evidently the inten- 
tion of the court to put him to death by that puniſhment, 
he was enabled, by the care of his friends, to recover; 
and he lived fo king William's reign, when a penſion 
of four hundred pounds a-year was ſettled on him. A 
conſiderable number ſtill adhered to him in his diſtreſſes, 
and regarded him as the martyr of the proteſtant cauſe. 
The populace were affected with the ſight of a puniſh- 
ment, more ſevere than is commonly inflicted in Eng- 
land. And the ſentence of perpetual impriſonment was 
deemed illegal. The conviction of Oates's perjury was 
taken notice of by the peers. Beſides freeing the popiſh 
lords, Powis, Arundel, Bellaſis, and Tyrone, together 
with Danby, from the former impeachment by the 
commons, they went ſo far as to vote a reverſal of Staf- 
ford's attainder, on account of the falſchood of that evi- 
dence on which he had been condemned Ft. 

The next that fell a ſacrifice to the cathohcs, not 
long after Oates, was Thomas Dangerfield. the perſon 
that diſcovered the pretended Meal-Tub-Plot, which 
he had laid to the charge of the proteſtants. But after- 
wards not being able to make good before the council 
what he had depoſed, he confeſſed that he was ſet on to 
contrive this fiction by the counteſs of Powis and popiſh 
lords in the Tower. Moreover he had publiſhed a 
narrative of all the ſecret practices made uſe of as well to 
corrupt him, as to render the plot probable. As he 
owned that he had received money from the late king 


an offence to go unpuniſhed, when he came to be king. 
Dangerfield therefore was committed to priſon, and in- 
dicted for publiſhing a ſcandalous libel. He was tried 
and brought in guilty by the jury, after which he re- 


{ſhould ſtand twice in the pillory, that he ſhould be 
whipped from Aldgate to Newgate on one day, and 
from Newgate to Tyburn on another, and ſhould pay a 
fine of five hundred pounds.“ The ſcourging was exe- 
cuted with rigour, though with leſs cruelty than on 
Oates. The ſecond day Dangerfield, after the whip- 
ping was over, being in a coach againſt Hatton-Garden, 
one Robert Frances, a barriſter of Gray's-Inn, came 
up to the coach ſide, and uſing ſome inſulting expreſ- 
lions, Dangerfield returned a reproachful anſwer. 
Frances having a ſmall cane in his hand, thruſt it into 
his eyes with all his force, which in two hours put an 
end to his life. Frances was condemned to be hanged 
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＋ This bill fixed ſo deep a reproach on the former proceed- 
ings of the excluſioniſts, that it met with great oppoſition 


among the lords; 2nd it was at laſt, after one reading, dropped 
by the commons, | 
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and the duke of York, the laſt would never ſuffer ſuch 


ceived judgement at the King's Bench bar, « That he 
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for the deed, and executed accordingly; the king, 
though fAlrongly ſolicited for a pardon, not thinking 
proper to let ſuch a crime go unpuniſhed. 

Richard Baxter, a preſbyterian miniſter, famous for 
his voluminous writings during the troubles, in favour 
of religion, againſt the church of England, was the third 
inſtance of the gentleneſs of the new government. As 
he could not be proceeded againſt for the books he had 
publithed during the troubles, by reaſon of the act of 
indemnity, occaſion was taken to proſecute him for a 
late book, intitled, A Paraphraſe on the New Teſ- 
tament,” wherein it was pretended were ſeveral ſediti- 
ous paſſages, and highly reflecting on the biſhops. 
Baxter being brought before the hymane Jefferies at the 
King's Bench bar, moved that farther time might be 
allowed him for his trial ; whereupon Jefferies with his 
uſual moderation, cried out, «© I will not give him a 
minute's time more to fave his life: we have had to do 
with other perſons, but now we have a faint to deal 
with ; and 1 know how to deal with faints as well as 
ſinners. Yonder, ſaid he, ſtands Oates in the pillory, 
and ſays, he ſuffers for the truth, and fo ſays Baxter; 
but if Baxter did but ſtand on the other fide of the pil- 
lory with him, I would ſay there ſtood two of the 
greateſt rogues and raſcals in the kingdom.” In this 
manner did the judge prepare the jury before any evi- 
dence was heard. It would be needleſs to inſert the 
particulars of the charge and Baxter's defence. The 
point was only to know whether certain paſſages of his 
late book could be applied to the prelates of the church 
of England, or were ſolely deſigned againſt thoſe of the 
church of Rome. Baxter's council“ urged, that with- 
out a forced conſtruction, none of them could be applied 
againſt the biſhops of the church of England. The 
whole proceſs turned upon this point. But it will not 
be ſuperfluous to ſhew the paſſion and partiality of Jef, 
feries in this, as in other matters. Baxter alledged in 
his defence, © That he had been ſo moderate with re- 
ſpect to the church of England, and had ſpoken ſo ho- 
nourably of the biſhops, that he had incurred the cen- 
ſare of many of the diſſenters upon that account.“ Jet- 
feries, laying aſide on this occaſion the office of a judge 
to turn evidence, affirmed, © That Baxter was an ene- 
my to the name and thing, the office and perſons of 
biſhops ;”” and ſeverely reprimanded the council, pro- 
bably for defending their cauſe too well. Then, ſpeak- 
ing to Baxter, he ſaid, “Richard, thou art an old fel- 
tow, an old knave, thou haſt written books enough to 
load a cart, every one as full of ſedition, I might ſay 
treaſon, as an egg is full of meat. Hadſt thou been 
whipped out of thy writing trade forty years ago, it had 
been happy. Thou pretendeſt to be a preacher of the 
Goſpel of Peace, and thon hath one foot in the grave ; 
it is time for thee to begin to think what account thou 
intendelt to give. But leave thee to thyſelf, and I ſee 
thou'lt go on as thou haſt begun; but by the grace of 
God I will look after thee. I know thou haſt a mighty 
party, and I ſee a great many of the brotherhood in 
corners, waiting to ſee what will become of their mighty 
don, and a doctor of the party | Dr. Bates] at your 
elbow ; but by the grace of Almighty God I will cruſh 
you all.” The ſame lord chief juſtice in ſumming up 
the evidence faid, © It is notoriouſly known, that there 
has been a deſign to ruin the king and the nation; and 
this has been the main incendiary : he is as modeſt now 
as can be; but time was when no man was ſo ready at 
bind your kings in chains, and your nobles in fetters of 
iron; and /0 your tents, O Ifracl! Gentlemen, for 
God's fake don't let us be gulled twice in an age.” It 
manifeſtly appears from theſe laſt words of Jefferies, 
that Baxter's book was only a pretence made ule of to 
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* Baxter's council were Wallop, Williams, Rotherham, 
Atwood, and Phipps, all retained by Sir Henry Aſhurſt, who 
kad a particular reſpect for Baxter. It may be noted of Baxter, 
that ſoon after the reformation he refuſed the biſhopric of 
Hereford, and when turned out of his living, with the reſt, 
ſent back a penſion of a hundred pounds a year offered him by 
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undertaking of this nature. From an ill- grounded dif- 


puniſh him for what he had done during 
However this be, ſuch was the impartial m . 
which this judge directed the jury. Baxter r 3 
guilty, was condemned to pay a fine of five f _ 
marks ; to be in prifon till he paid it; and-1, b. feel 
to his good behaviour for ſeven years. 7 900 
The parliamentary proceedings were inter 
the news of Monmouth's arrival in the weſt with tl 
ſhips from Holland. No ſooner was this intel *r. 
conveyed to the parliament, than they voted that — 
would adhere to his majeſty with their lives and P 
tunes. They paſled a bill of attainder againſt Mor. 
mouth ; and they granted a ſupply of four bd 
am pounds for ſuppreſſing his rebelion, Haring 
thus ſtreng ö f ee 
— 2 a the hands of the king, they adjourned 
Monmouth, when ordered to depart the ki 
during the late reign, had retired to Hollans = 
was well known that he ſtill enjoyed the favour of his 
indulgent father, all marks of honour and diſtinction 
were beſtowed upon him by the prince of Orange 
After the acceſſion of James, the prince thought it 15 
ceſſary to diſmiſs Monmouth and all his followers ; and 
that illuſtrious fugitive retired to Bruſſels, Finds 
himfelf (till purſued by the king's ſeverity, he was ker 
contrary to his judgement as well as inclination, ro make 
a raſh and premature attempt upon England. This at- 
tempt. was not liked by Monmouth; but ſuch was the 
impatience of his followers, and ſuch the precipitate 
humour of Argyle, who ſet out for Scotland a little be- 
fore him, that nh reaſons could be attended to; and this 
unhappy man was driven upon his fate. The impru- 
dence, however, of this enterprize did not at firſt ap- 
pear ; though on his landing at Lime in Dorſetſhire, 
he had ſcarcely a hundred followers ; ſo popular was his 
name, that in four days he had aſſembled above two 
thouſand horſe and foot. They were, indeed, almoſt 
all of them, the loweſt of the people : and the declara- 
tion which he publiſhed, was chiefly calculated to ſuit 
the prejudices of the vulgar, or the moſt bigoted of the 
whig-party. He called the king duke of York; and 
denominated him a traitor, a tyrant, an aſſaſſin, and a 
popiſh uſurper. He imputed to him the fire of Lon- 
don, the murder of Godfrey and Eſſex ; nay the poi- 
ſoning of the late king, And he invited all the people 
to join in oppoſition to his tyranny. 
The duke of Albemarle, fon to him who had re- 
ſtored the royal family, afſembled the militia of Devon- 
ſhire to the number of four thouſand men, ard took 
poſt at Axminſter, in order to oppoſe the rebels; but 
obſerving that his troops bore a great affection to Mon- 
mouth, he thought proper to retire. Monmouth, 
though he had formerly given many proofs of perſonal 
courage, had not the vigour of mind requiſite for an 
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fidence of his men, he neglected to attack Albemarle; 
an eaſy enterprize, by which he might both have ac- 
quired credit, and have ſupplied hunſelf with arms. 
Lord Gray, who commanded his horſe, diſcovered 
himſelf to be a notorious coward ; yet ſuch was the 
ſoſineſs of Monmouth's nature, that Gray was {til} con- 
tinued in his command. Fletcher of Saltown +, a Scotch. 
man, a man of ſignal probity and fine genius, had been 
engaged by his republican principles in this chte, 
and commanded the cavalry together with Gray : but 
being inſulted by one who had newly joined the ay 
and whoſe horſe he had in a hurry made ule of, he Wi 
prompted by paſſion, to which he was much ſubject, 2 
diſcharge a piſtol at the man: and he Killer ſum on the 
(por. "This incident obliged him immediately to leave 
the camp; and the loſs of fo great an officer Was 4 
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the king. He frequently attended divine ſervice in the 3 
of England, went to the ſacrament, and perſuaded otne! 
do the ſame. 

+ "The earl of Buchan has lately publiſhed ſome all 
of this famous perton. 
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at prejudice to Monmouth's enterprize. The next 
tion of the rebels was Taunton, in Somerſetſhire, a 
dlaffected town, which gladly and even fondly received 
them, and reinforced them with conſiderable numbers. 
Twenty young maids of ſome rank preſented Mon- 
mouth with a pair of colours of their handiwork, toge- 
ther with a copy of the Bible. Monmouth was here 
rſuaded to take upon him the title of king, and aſſert 
the legitimacy of his birth ; a claim which he advanced 
in his firſt declaration, but whole diſcuſſion he was de- 
termined, he then ſaid, during ſome time to poſtpone. 
His numbers had now increaſed to fix taouſand ; and 
he was obliged every day, for want of arms, to diſmiſs 
a great many who crowded to his ſtandard. He entered 
Bridgewater, Wells, Frome; and was proclaimed in 
all choſe places: but forgetting that ſuch deiperate en- 
terprizes can only be rendered ſucceſsful by the moſt 
adventurous courage, he allowed the expectations of 
the people to languiſh without attempting any confider- 
able undertaking. | 
While Monmouth, by his imprudence and miſplaced 
caution, was thus waſting time in the weſt, the king em- 
ployed himſclf in making preparations to oppoſe him. 
Six regiments of Britiſh troops were called over from 
Holland; the army was conſiderably augmented ; and. 
r forces, to the number of three thouſand men, 
were diſpatched under the command of Feverſham an 
Churchill, in order to check the progreſs of the rebels. 
Monmouth, obſerving that no conſiderable men joined 
him, finding that an inſurrection, which was projected 
in the city, had not taken place, and hearing that 


taken ; ſunk into ſuch deſpondence, that he had once 
reſolved to withdraw himſelf, and leave his unhappy 
followers to their fate. His followers expreſſed more 
courage than their leader, and ſeemed determined to 
adhere to him in every fortune. The negligent diſpo- 
fition, made by Feverſham, invited Monmouth to at- 
tack the king's army at Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater ; 
and his men in this action ſhewed what a native courage 
and a principle of duty, even when unaſſiſted by diſci- 
— is able to perform. They threw the veteran 

ces into diſorder, drove them from their ground; 
continued the fight till their ammunition failed them; 
and would at laſt have obtained a victory, had not the 
miſconduct of Monmouth and the cowardice of Gray 
prevented it. After a combat of three hours the rebels 
gave way; and were followed with great flaughter. 
About fifteen hundred fell in the battle and purſuit “. 
Monmouth fled from the field of battle above twenty 
miles, till his horſe funk under him. He then changed 
Cloaths with a peaſant, in order to conceal himſelf. The 
pealant was diſcovered by the purſuers, who now re- 
- doubled the diligence of their ſearen. At laſt, the un- 
happy Monmouth was found lying in the bottoin of a 
ditch, and covered wich fern; his body depreſſed with 
fatizue and hunger; his mind by the memory of paſt 
misfortunes, by the proſpect of future diſaſters. Human 
nature is unequal to ſuch calamitous ſituations ; much 
more, the temper of a man, ſoftened by early proſpe- 
ity, and accuſtomed to value himſelf folely on military 
bravery. He burſt into tears when ſeized by his ene- 
mies; and he ſeemed ſtill to indulge the fond hope and 
deſire of life. Though he might have known, from the 
greatneſs of his own offences, and the ſcverity of James's 
temper, that no mercy could be expected, he wrote 
m the moſt ſubmiſſive letters, and conjured him to 
pare the iſſue of a brother, who had ever been ſo 
ſtrongly attached to his intereſts. James, finding ſuch 
lymptoms of depreſſion and deſpondency in the unhappy 
Priſoner admitted him to his preſence, in hopes of ex- 
torting a diſcovery of his accomplices : but Monmouth 
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* This battle was fought on the Sth of July, 1685; and 


Argyle, his confederate, was already defeated and 


Would not purchaſe life, however loved, at the price of 
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courage from deſpair, and prepared himſelf for death, 
with a ſpirit better ſuited to his rank and character. 
The favourite of the people was attended to the ſcaffold 
with a plentiful effuſion of tears, on the 15th of the 
ſame month: He warned the executioner not to fall 
into the error which he had committed in beheading 
Ruſſel, where it had been neceſſary to repeat the blow. 
This precaution ſerved only to diſmay the executioner. 
He ſtruck a feeble blow on Monmouth, who raiſed his 
head from the block, and looked him in the face, as if 
reproaching him for his failure. He gently laid down 
his head a ſecond time; and the executioner ſtruck him 
again and again to no purpoſe. He then threw afide 
the axe, and cried out that he was incapable of finiſhing 
the bloody office. The ſheriff obliged him to renew 
the attempt; and at two blows more the head was ſe- 
vered from the body. Thus periſhed, in the thirty- ſixth 
year of his age, a nobleman, who, in leſs turbulent 
times, was well qualified to be an ornament of the court, 
even to be ſerviceable to his country. The favour of 
his prince, the careſſes of faction, and the allurements 
of popularity, ſeduced him into enterprizes which ex- 
ceeded his capacity. The good-will of the people till 
followed him in every fortune. Even after his cxecu- 
tion, their fond credulity flattered them with hopes of 
ſeeing him once more at their head. They believed 
that the perſon executed was not Monmouth, but one 
who, naving the fortune : reſemble him nearly, was 
willing to give this proot of his extreme attachment, and 
to jutfer death in his cad. | 

This victory, obtained by the king in the commence- 
ment of his reign, would naturaily, had it been ma- 
naged with prudence, have tended much to increaſe his 
power and authority. But by rcaſon of the cruelty with 
which it was proſecuted, and of the temerity with which 
it afterwards inſpired him, it was a principal cauſe of his 
ſudden and jult ruin and downtal. Such arbitrary prin- 
ciples had the court inſtilled into all its ſervants, that 
Feverſham, immediately atter the victory, hanged about 
rwenty priſoners ; and was proceeding in his executions, 
when the biſhop of Bath and Wells warned him, that 
theſe unhappy men were now by law entitled to a trial, 
and that their execution would be deemed a real mur- 
der. . This remonſtrance, however, did not ſtop the 
lavage nature of colonel Kirke, a ſoldier of fuctune, 
who had long ſerved at Tangiers, and had contracted, 
from his intercourle with the Moors, an inhumanity leſs 
known in European and in free countries. At his firſt 
entry into Bridgewater, he hanged nineteen priſoners, 
without the leaſt enquiry into the merits of their cauſe. 
As if to make ſport with death, he ordered a certain 
number to be executed, while he and his company 
ſhould drink the, king's health, or the queen's, or that 
of chiet-juſtice Jefferies. Obſerving their feet to quiver 
in the agonies of death, he cried that he would give 
them mulic to their dancingy and he immediately com- 
manded the drums to beat and the trumpets to ſound. 
By way of experiment, he ordered one man to be hung 
up three times, queſtioning him at each interval, whe- 
ther he repented of his crime : but the man obſtinately 
aſſerting, that, notwithſtanding the paſt, he ſtill would 
willingly engage in the ſame cauſe, Kirke ordeced him 
to be hung in chains. One ſtory commonly told of 
him, is memorable for the treachery, as well as barba- 
rity, which. attended it. A young maid pleaded for the 
life of her brother, and flung herſelf at Kirke's feet, 
armed with the charms which beauty and innocence, 
bathed in tears, could beſtow upon her. The tyrant 
was inflamed with delire, not ſoftened into love or cle- 
inency. He promiſed to grant her requeſt, provided 
that ſhe, in her turn, would be equally compliant to him. 
The maid yielded to the conditions: but, after ſhe had 
paſſed the night with him, the wanton ſavage, next 
morning, ſhewed her, from the window, her brother, 
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the darling object for whom ſhe had ſacrificed her virtue, 
hanging on a gibbet, which he had ſecretly ordered to 
be there erected for the execution. Rage, deſpair, and 
indignation took poſſeſſion of her mind, and deprived 
her for ever of her ſenſes *. All the inhabitants of that 
country, innocent as well as guilty, were expoſed to the 
ravages of this barbarian, The loldiery were let looſe 
to live at free quarters ; and his own regiment, inſtructed 
by his example, and encouraged by his exhortations, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a particular manner by their 
outrages. By way of pleaſantry, he ufed to call the 
moſt inhuman of his mercenaries his lambs ; an appel- 
lation which was long remembered with horror in the 
welt of England. Theſe unparalleled barbarities, with- 
out doubt, made Kirke taken notice of, and rendered 
him worthy to be an aſſiſtant to Jefferies. 

The violent Jefferies ſucceeded after ſome interval ; 
and ſhewed the people, that the rigours of law might 
equal, if not exceed, the ravages of military tyranny. 
This man, who wantoned in cruelty, had already given 
a ſpecimen of his character in many trials, where he pre- 
ſided; and he now ſet out with a ſavage joy, as to a 
full harveſt of death and deſtruction. He began at 
Dorcheſter ; and thirty rebels being arraigned, he ex- 
horted them, but in vain, to ſave him, by their free 
confeſſion, the trouble of trying them: and when 
twenty- nine were found guilty, he ordered them, as an 
additional puniſhment of their diſobedience, to be led to 
immediate execution. Mot of the other priſoners, ter- 
rified with this example, pleaded guilty ; and no leſs 
than two hundred and ninety-two received ſentence at 
Dorcheſter. Of thele, eighty were executed. Exeter 
was the next ſtage of his cruelty : two hundred and 
forty-three were there tried, of whom a great number 
were condemned and executed. He alſo opened his 
commiſſion at Taunton and Wells; and every where 
carried conſternation along with him. The juries were 
ſo ſtruck with his menaces, that they gave their verdicts 
with precipitation ; and many innocent perſons were in- 
dubitably involved with the guilty. And on the whole, 
beſides thoſe who were butchered by the military com- 
manders, two hundred and fifty-one are computed to 
have fallen by the hand of juſtice. The whole country 
was ſtrewed with the heads and limbs of traitors. Every 
village almoſt beheid the dead carcaſe of a wretched in- 
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* Pomfret's admirable poetical Eſſay on this inhuman 
treachery, is too long for admiſſion into this work; but is ne- 
vertheleſs worthy of peruſal, though the ſtory be told in a dif- 
ferent manner, and with more aygravating circumſtances. 

+ Of all the executions, during this ditmal period, the moſt 
remarkable were thoſe of Mrs. Gaunt and lady Lifle, who 
had been accuſed of harbouring traitors. Mys. Gaunt was an 
anabaptiſt, noted for her beneficence, which the extended to 
perſons of all profeſſions and perſuaſions. One of the rebels, 
knowing her humane diſpolition, had recourſe to her in his 
diſtreſs, and was concealed by her. Hearing of the procla- 
mation, which offered an indemnity and rewards to ſuch as 
diſcovered criminals; he betrayed his benefackreſs, and bore 
evidence againſt her. He received pardon. as a recompence 
for his treachery ; ſhe was burned alive for her. charity | Lady 
Liſle was widow of one of the regicides who had enjoyed great 
favour and authority under Cromwell, and who having fled, 
after the reſtoration, to Lauzanne in Swiſſerland, was there 
aſſaſſinated by three Iriſh ruffians, who hoped to make their 
fortune by this piece of ſervice, His widow was now proſe- 
cuted for harbouring two rebels the day after the battte of 
Sedgemoor; and Jefferies puſhed on the trial with an unre- 
lenting violence. Thoſe perſons ſhe was ſaid to have con- 
cealed were Mr. Hicks, a preſbyterian miniſter, and one Nel. 
thorpe, who was a ſtranger to her. In vain did the aged pri- 
ſoner plead, that theſe criminals had been put into no procla- 
mation; had been convicted by no verdict; nor could any man 
be denominated a traitor, till the ſentence. of ſome legal court 
was paſſed upon him: that it appeared not by any proof, that 
ſhe was ſo much as acquainted with the guilt of the perſons, 
or had heard of their joining the rebellion of Monmouth : that 
though ſhe might be noxious on account of her family, it was 

well known, that her heart was ever loyal, and that no perſon 
in England had ſhed more tears for that tragical event, in 
. Waich her huſband had unfortunately borne too great a fhare : 
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habitant. And all the rigours of juſtice, unabated by 
any appearance of clemency, were fully dilplayed to th; 
people by the inhuman Jefferics +. vr 
It might have been hoped, that, by all theſe blood 
executions, a rebellion, ſo precipitate, ſo il] ſupponed, 
and of ſuch ſhort duration, would have been ſuficiern! 
expiated: but nothing could fatiate the ſpirit of rizour 
which poſſeſſed the adminiſtration. Even tho mul; 
tudes, who received pardon, were obliged to atone ho 
their guilt by fines, which reduced them to bemary, 
or where their former poverty made them incapable 7 
paying, they were condemned to crucl whippings, or 
ſevere impriſonments. Nor could the innocent eſcape 
the hands, no leſs rapacious than cruel, of the chivs: 
juſtice. Prideaux, a gentleman of Devonſhire, bein 
thrown into priſon, and dreading the ſevere and abi. 
trary ſpirit, which at that time met with no control 
was obliged to buy his liberty of Jefferies at the price of 
fifteen thouſand pounds; though he could never ſo much 
as learn the crime of which he was accuſed. Gone. 
nough, the ſeditious under-ſheriff of London, who had 
been engaged in the moſt bloody and deſperate part of 
the Rye-Houſe conſpiracy, was taken priſoner atter the 
battle of Sedgemoor, and reſolved to ſave his own life 
by an accuſation of Corniſh, the ſheriff, whom he knew 
to be extremely noxious to the court. Colonel Rumſey 
joined him in the accuſation ; and the proſecution was ſo 
haſtened, that the priſoner was tried, condemned, and 
executed in the ſpace of a week. The perjury of the 
witneſſes appeared immediately aiter; and the king 
ſeemed to regret the execution of Corniſh, He granted 
his eſtate to the family, and condemned the witneſſes to 
perpetual impriſonment . 
James now began to throw off all diſguiſe; and in 
the houſe of commons, by his ſpeech, he {cemed to 
think himſelf exempted from all rules of prudence, or 
neceſſity of diſſimulation. He told the houſe, that the 
militia were found by experience to be of no uſe; that 
it was neceſſary to augment the ſtanding army; and that 
he had employed a great many catholic officers, in 
whole favour he had thought proper to diſpenſe with 
the teſt, required to be taken by all entruſted by the 
crown: he found them uſeful, he ſaid, and he was de- 
termined to keep them employed & Within a few 
days after the addreſs of the commons had been al 
ſented, 
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and that the ſame principles, which ſhe herſelf had ever em- 
braced, ſhe had carefully inſtilled into ber ſon, and had, at 
that very time, ſent him to fight againſt thoſe rebels, whom 
ſhe was now accuſed of harbouring. The jury not fatisfied 
with the evidence, brought her in not guilty, But Jefferies 
in great fury, ſent them out again. They found her not 
guilty three times: but Jefferies threatening them with an 
attaint of jury, ſhe was brought in guilty, and executed ac- 
cordingly, being above ſeventy years old. The king ſaid, 
that he had given Jefferies a promiſe not to pardon her: an 
excuſe which could ſerve only to aggravate the blame againſt 
himſelf ! : 
t The injuſtice of this ſentence againſt Corniſh, was not 
wanted to diſguſt the nation with the court: the continued . 
gour of the other executions had already impreſſed an ee 
hatred againſt the miniſters of juſtice, attended with compa F 
ſion for the unhappy ſufferers, who, as they had been ſeduce 
into this crime by miſtaken principles, bore their puniſhment 
with the ſpirit and zeal of martyrs. The people might w_ 
been willing on this occaſion to diſtinguiſh between the king 
and his miniſters : but care was taken to prove, that the latter 
had done nothing but what was agreeable to their walter, * 8 
feries, on his return, was immediately, for thoſe eminent 4 
vices, created a peer; and was ſoon after veſted with the dig 
nity of chancellor, — 
$ The commons thought, therefore, that on this a = 
it was neceſſary to ſet ſome bounds to paſſive obedience, i "4 
till now this doctrine had been maintained without any * 
tion, becauſe it was depended upon that the king wo ing 
attack religion and the laws. One of the members le That 
on this ſubject, repreſented in a very ſtrong e be 
his majeſty on his firſt acceſſion to the crown told t _ 
had been miſrepreſented, and that he would 2 4 504 
vernment of the church and ſtate now eſtabliſhed by e 
maintain them in all their juſt rights and privileges: 032 


joyed 
4 J 


ented, the king finding it would be difficult to get the 
commons to comply with his deſires concerning the 
in officers, prorogued the parliament till the 10th 
b February, after a ſeſſion of but eleven days. The 
king loſt, by the prorogation, the ſeven hundred thou- 
{nd pounds voted by the commons. But he did not 
want it, conſidering the vaſt ſums they had libe rally 
-inted bim. This prorogation, which was followed 
by ſeveral others, and at length by the diſſolution of the 
\rliament, the laſt in this reign, 1s a clear demonſtra- 
tion of two things: firſt, that the king conſidered the 
affair of the popith officers in the army as a thing of 
eat moment, ſince he choſe rather to loſe ſeven hun- 
red thouſand pounds, than have his pretended right to 
employ them conteſted by the parliament; the lecond 
thing is, the exceſſive compliance ſhewed the King by 
the commons, in enabling him to keep up an army, 
employ popiſh officers, and in a word, to have no oc- 
caſion for a parhament : for, from hence ſprung all 
the evils which afflicted England during the reſt ot this 
rein. Theſe ſtretches of power naturally led the lords 
nd commons into ſome degree of oppoſition ; but they 
ſon acquieſced in the king's mealures, and then the 
xrliament was diſſolved for their tardy compliance. 
This was happy for the nation; for it was perhaps im- 
ſible to pick out another houſe of commons, that 
could be more ready to acquieſce in the meaſures of 
the crown. | 
The parliament being diſmiſſed, the king began the 
year 1686, with endeavouring to ſecure a catholic in- 
tereſt in the privy- council. Accordingly tour cathohc 
lords were admitted; Powis, Arundel, Bellatis, and 
Dover. The king made no ſecret of hisdefires to have 
his courtiers converted to his own religion; Sunderland, 
who ſaw that the only way to preferment was by pupery, 
ſcrupled not to gain favour at that price. Rocheſter, 
the treaſurer, was turned out of his office, becaule he 
refuſed to conform. In theſe ſchemes, James was en- 
rely governed by the counſels of the queen, and of his 
confeflor, father Peters, a jeſuit whom he ſoon after 
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joyed at this, they run haſtily to him, and were ſo forward to 
gire, that the king's miniſters put their ſtop to it: that they 
ought not to forget that there was a bill of excluſion debated in 
that houſc; and that the arguments for it were, that they 
ſhould, in caſe of a popiſh ſucceſſor, have a popiſh army: that 
they ſaw the act of the teſt already broken; but prayed them 
toremember what the late lord chancellor told them when king 
Charles paſſed that act; ſaid he, you are provided againſt 
pepery, that no papiſt can poſſibly creep into any employ- 
ment: that he was greatly afflicted at the breach of their li- 
derties, and ſeeing ſo great a difference between his laſt ſpeech, 
and thoſe heretofore made, he could not believe but this was 
made by ſome other advice: that what the thing ſtruck at 
there was their all; and that he wondered there had been any 
men ſo deſpcrate, as to take any employment without being 
qualified for it: and concluded to have a ſtanding army voted 
to be deſtructive to the country.” During theſe debates the 
court-party were not idle. They repreſented with great 
rengch, the inconveniencies of not complying with the king's 
celires, The reſult was the appointing a committee to draw 
up the following addreſs, which was preſented to the king the 
17th of November. 
« Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 
* We your majeſty's loyal and moſt faithful ſubjects, the 
&emmons in parliament aſſembled, do, in the firſt place, as 
in duty bound, return your majeſty our moſt humble and hearty 
thanks for your great care and conduct in ſuppreſſing the late 
rebellion, which threatened the overthrow of this government 
in church and ſtate, to the extirpation of our religion as 
lam eſtabliſhed, which is moſt dear to us, and which your 
majeſty hath been pleaſed to give us REPEATED AsSU- 
RANCES you will always defend and maintain; which, with 
grateful hearts, we ſhall ever acknowledge. We further 
wave leave to acquaint your majeſty, that we have with all 
y and readineſs taken into our conſideration your majeſty's 
— ſpeech to us: and to that part of it relating to the 
ny of the army, not qualified for their employments, ac- 
denne to an act of parliament made in the 25th year of the 
Su of your royal brother, entitled, An Act for preventing 
*ngers which may happen from Popiſh Recuſants ; we do out 
A our bounden duty, bumbly repreſem unto your majelty, 
No. LXI. | 
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created a priry-counſellor. Even in Ireland, where 
the duke of Ormond had long ſupported the royal 


tant; and lord Tyrconnel, a furious Roman catholic, 
was placed in his ſtead. The king one day in his at- 
tempts to convert his ſubjects, ſtooped ſo low as colonel 
Kirke; bur this daring ſoldier told him that he was pre- 
engaged, for he had promiſed the king of Morocco, 
when he was quartered at Tangiers, that if he ever 
changed his religion, he would turn Mahometan. 

It could not be expected that the favour ſhewn by 
James to the catholics, would be tamely borne by the 
members of the Engliſh church. They had hitherto, 
indeed, ſupported the king againſt his republican ene- 
mies, ard to their aſſiſtance he chiefly owed his crown; 
but finding his partialities to the catholics, the clergy of 
the church of England began to take the alarm, and 
commenced an oppoſition to court-meaſures, The 
pulpits now thundercd againſt popery, and it was urged, 
that it was more formidable from the ſupport granted it 
by the king. It was in vain that James attempted to 
impoſe ſilence on theſe topics; inflead of avoiding the 
controverſy, the proteſtant preachers purſued it with 
ſtill greater warmth. Among thoſe who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves on this occaſion, was one doctor Sharpe, a 
clergyman of London, who declaimed wich juſt ſeverity 
againſt thoſe who had changed their religion, by ſuch 
arguments as the popifſh mitlionaries were able to pro- 
duce. This being ſuppoſed to reflect upon the king, 
gave great offence at court; and poſitive orders were 
given to the biſhop of London to ſuſpend Sharpe till 
his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be farther known. The 
biſhop refuſed to comply; and the king reſolved to 
puniſh the biſhop himſelf for diſcbedience. To effect 
his defigns, he determined to revive the high-commiſſion 
court, which had given the nation ſo much diſguſt in 
the times of his father; and which had been for ever 
abohſhed by act of parliament. But the laws were no 
ohitacle to James, when they combated his inclination. 
An eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was iſſued out anew, by 


that theſe officers cannot by law be capable of their employ- 
ments; and that the incapacities they bring upon themſelves 
that way, can no way be taken off but by an act of parliament : 
therefore out of that great reverence and duty we owe unto 
your majeſty, who have been gracioully pleaſed to take notice 
of their ſervices to your majeſty, we are preparing a bill in 
both houſes, for your royal aſſent, to indemnify them from the 
penalties they have incurred: and becauſe the continuing them 
in their employments, may be taken to be a diſpenſing with 
that law, without an act of parliament, the conſequences of 
which is of the greateſt concern to the rights of your majeſty's 
ſubjects, and to all the laws made for the ſecuring of their 
religion: we therefore, the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of 
your majeſty's houſe of commons, do moſt humbly beſeech 
your majeſty, that you would be mott graciouſly pleaſed to 
give ſuch directions therein, that no apprehenſions or jealou- 
lies may remain in the hearts of your majeſty's moſt loyal 
ſubjects.“ 

This addreſs being repreſented to the king by the ſpeaker, 
attended by the whole houſe, his majeſty gave them this 
anſwer: 

« Gentlemen, 

« did not expect ſuch an addreſs from the houſe of com- 
mons : for having ſo lately recommended to your conſideration 
the great advantage a good underitanding between us had pro- 
duced in a very ſhort time, and given you warning of fears and 
jealouſies amongſt ourſelves; I had reaſon to hope, that the re- 
putation God had bleſſed us with in the world, would have 
ſealed and confirmed a good confidence to you for me, and of all 
that I ſay to you. But, however, you proceed on your part, I 
will be ſteady in all my Promises I have made you, and be 
juſt in my word in this, and all my other ſpeeches.” 

This anſwer, though pretty obſcure, ſurprized the com- 
mons to ſuch a degree, that when it was read in the houſe, 
they kept a deep ſilence for a conſiderable while. At laſt ir 
was moved by one of the members, that a particular day might 
be appointed to conſider of the king's anſwer. This motion 
was ſeconded by Mr. Coke, [burgeſs for Derby] who added, 
he hoped they were all true Euglithmen, and not to be fright- 
ened out of their duty by a few hard words. Rapin, 
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cauſe, this nobleman was diſplaced as being a proteſ- 
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which ſeven commiſſioners were inveſted with a full and 
unlimited authority over the whole church of England. 
This was a blow to the church which alarfned the king- 
dom; and could the authority of this court take place, 
the king's intentions of converting the nation would na- 
turally tollow. Before this tribunal the biſhop was ſum- 
moned; and not only he, but Sharpe, the preacher, 
were ſuſpended for ſome time. 
The next ſtep was to allow a liberty of conſcience to 
all ſectaries; and he was taught to believe, that the 
truth of the catholic religion would then, upon a fair 
trial, gain the victory. In ſuch a caſe, the ſame power 
that granted liberty of conſcience, might reſtrain it; 
and the catholic religion alone to be then permitted to 
predominate, He therefore iſſued a declaration of ge- 
neral indulgence, and afferted, that nonconformity to 
the eſtablithed religion was no longer penal. In order 
do procure a favourable reception to this edict, he began 
by paying court to the diflenters, as if it had been prin- 
cipally intended for their benefit. But that tect was too 
ſulpicious to be ſo eaſily deceived. They knew thac 
the king only meant to eſtabliſh his own religion, at che 
expence of theirs; and that both his own temper, an- 
the genius of popery, had nothing of the true ſpirit ©. 
toleration in them. They diſſembled, however, theu 
diftruit tor a while; and the king went on ſilently ap- 
plauding himſelf on the ſucceſs of his ſchemes, But his 
meaſures were caution itſelf in England, compared with ; 
thoſe which were carried on in Scotland and Ireland. 
In Scotland, he ordered his parhament to grant a tolc- 
ration to the catholics only, without ever attempting to 
intercede for the diſſenters, who were much more nu- 
merous. In Ireland, the proteſtants were tutally cx- 
pelled from all ofiices of truſt and profit, and the catho- 
lics were put in their places. Tyrconnel, who was 
veſted with full authority acre, carried over as chan- 
cellor one Fitton, a man who had been taken from a 
Jail; and who had been convicted for targery and orher 
crimes. This man, a zealous cathohc, was heard to 
lay from the bench, * That all proteſtants were rugues ; 
and that there was not one among forty thouſand that was 
not a traitor, a rebel, and a villain.” Theſe ſevere 
meaſures had ſufficiently diſguſted every part ot the 
Britith empire; but to complete his work, for James 
did nothing by halves, he publicly ſent the earl of Caſ- 
tiemaine, ambaſſador extraordinary to Rome, in order 
to expreſs his obedicnce to the pope, and to reconcile 
his kingdoms to the catholic communion. Never was 
there ſo much contempt thrown upon an embaſſy that 
was ſo boldly undertaken. The court of Rome ex- 
pected but little ſucceſs from meaſures ſo blindly con- 
ducted. They were ſenſible that the king was openly 
ſtriking at thoſe laws and opinions which it was his bu- 
ſineſo to underiaine in ſilence and ſecurity. The cardi- 
nals were even heard facetioully to declare, that the 
king ſhould be excommunicated, for thus endeavouring 
to overturn the ſmall remains of popery that yet ſub- 
ſiſted in England. The only proof of complailance 
which the king received from his holineſs, was his ſend- 
ing a nuncio into England, in return for the embally 
that was ſent to him. This failed not to add to the ge- 
neral diſcontent ; and people ſuppoſed, that he could 
never be ſo rath as, contrary to exprels act of parlia- 
ment, to admit of a communication with the pope. But 
what was their ſurprize, when they ſaw the nuncio make 
his public and ſolemn entry into Windſor ; and becauſe 
the duke of Somerſet refuled to attend the ceremony, 
he was diſmiſſcd from his employment of one of the 
I>rds of the bed-chamber. This, however, was but 
the beginning of his attempts. The jeſuits ſoon after 
were permitted to erect colleges in different parts of che 
kingdom ; they exerciſed the cathohc worſhip in the 
molt public manner; and four catholic biſhops, conſe- 
erated in ihe king's chapel, were ſent througli the king- 
um to exerciſe their epitcopal functions, under the title 
of Apoilolic Vicars. Their paſtoral letters were printed 
by the king's printer, and diſtributed through all parts 
al the kingdom. "Lhe monks appeared at court in the 
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habits of their orders, and a great number of Prieſts 
friars arrived in England. Every great office th. G — 
had to beſtow, was gradually transferred e 
teſtants: Rocheſter and Clarendon, the king's bro 
in-law, though they had been ever faithful t * 
eſts, were, becaule proteſtants, diſmiſied from the; 
employments. The violent Jefferies himſelf, tl. = 
he had lacrificed jut ice and humanity to the 8 
becaule he retuled allo to give up his religion, WY ty 
clining in favour and inte reſt. Nothing now remaineg 
but to open the dor of the church and univerſici, 2 | 
the intruſion of the catholics, and this effort was { * | at 
after begun. "OM 
Father Francis, a benedictine monk, was recom 
mended by the King to the univerſity of Cambridge. * 
the degree of matter of arts; but his religion was 3 
ſtumbling block which the univerſity could not get over: 
and they preſented a petition, beſceching che king 5 
recal his mandate. Their petition was diſregarced 
their deputies denicd an hearing: the viceschanccher I 
himlelt was ſummoned to appear before the high-com- I 
miſſion court, and deprivec! of his office; yet the uni. 
verſity perſiſted, and tather Francis was refuſcd. The 
king thus foiled, thought proper at that time to droy 
h1s Pretenbons. f 
The a mpt upon the univerſity of Oxford was pro- 
[eoured Wit. more inflexible obitinacy, and was attended 
wich more taportant conſequences. This umveräg 
nac! lately, in their famous decree, made a ſolemn pro- 
feltion Ot paſſive obedience; and the court provably ex- 
pected, that they would ſhew their finccrity, wiien tlicir 
turn Came to practiſe that doctrine; Which, though if 
carried to the utmoit extent, it be contrary both to rea- 
ſon anch to Nature, is apt to meet with more eflec.ual 
oppoirion from the latter principle. The preſident of 
Magdalen College, one of the richeſt foundations in 
Europe, dying about this time, a mandate was ſent in 
favour of Farmer, a new convert, but one who, belides 
lis being a catholic, had not, in other reſpects, the qua- 
lincations required by the ſtatutes for enjoying that office. 
The tellows of the college made ſubmiſſive applications 
to the King for recalling his mandate ; but before they 
received an anſwer, the day came, on which, by the 
[tacures, they were obliged to proceed to an election. 
T hey chole Dr. Hough, a man of virtue, as well as of 
the firmneſs and vigour requiſite for maintaining his ohn 
rights, and thoſe of the univerſity. In order to puniſh 
the college for this contumacy, as it was called, an in- 
ierior eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was ſent down, and the 
new preſident and the fellows were cited before it. 50 
little regard had been paid to any conſideration, beſides 
religion, that Farmer, on enquiry, was found guiliy of 
che lowelt and molt ſcandalous vices ; inſom ech that 
even the cccleſiaſtical commiſſioners were aſhamed to 
inſiſt on his clection. A new mandate, therefore, was 
iſſucd in favour of Parker, lately created biſhop ot 
Oxford, a man of a profligate character, but who, like 
Farmer, atoncd for all his vices, by his avowed WHY - 
nels to embrace the catholic religion. The college te. 
prelented, that all preſidents had ever been appointed 
by election, and there were few jnflances of the King's 
interpoling by his recommendation in {avour of any can 
didate ; that having already made regular election oi 4 
preſident, they could not «deprive him of 1141s office, and, 
during his liſe-time, ſubſtitute any other in lis pace 3 
that, even if there were a vacancy, Parker, by the fta. 
tutes of their founder, could not be cofen ; that they 
had all of them bound themſclves by oaih to obſerve 
thele ſtatutes, and never on any account to accept ot 4 
diſpenſation ; and that the college had at all tunes 0 
much diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its loyalty, and nothing bur 
the moſt invincible neceſlity could now oblige them ta 
oppole his majelty's inclinations. All thele 2 
availed them nothing. The prelident and all chele fe ' 
lows, except two *® why complied, were expelled tne 
college; and Parker was put in poſfeſſion oft ene 
This act of violence, of all tho Which Were committe 
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* Charnoek, one of theſe two, was made vice- preſident. 


nol ſtrenucuſty inſiſted on by court lawyers, it had 
qill been allowed, that the ſtatutes which regard private 
ropertY, could not legally be infringed by that prero- 
ive, Vet in this inſtance it appeared, that even theſe 
vere not now ſecure from invaſion. The privileges of 
a college are attacked : men are illegally diſpoſſeſſed of 
their property, for adhering to their duty, to their oaths, 
1nd to their religion: the fountains of the church are 
arempred to be poiſoned; nor would it be long, it was 
concluded, before all eccleſiaſtical, as well as civil pre- 
frments, would be beſtowed on ſuch as, negligent of 
honour, virtue, and fincerity, baſely ſacrificed their 
lach to the reigning ſuperſtition. Such were the gene- 
ml ſentiments; and as che univerfities have an intimate 
consection with the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſnments, and 
wioktily inte reſt all thoſe who have there received their 
education, this arbitrary procreding begat an univerſal 
diſcontent ag21nft the king's adminiſtration, 

The next meature t the court was an inſult ſtill 
more open on the cecleſiaſtics, and rendered the breach 
b-rwecn the king and that powerful body fatal, as well 
x incurable. It is ſtrange thet Jawes, when he fell from 
the ſentiments of his own heart, what a mighty infuence 
reliojous zeal had over him, ſhould yet be ſo infatuated, 
35 ever once to ſuſpect that it night poſſibly have a 
proportionable authority over his ſubjects. Couji he have 
profited by reprated experience, he had ſeen inſtances 
enough of their ſtrong averſion to that communion, 
which, from a viblcnt, imperious temper, ne was de- 
rmined, by every poſſible expedient, to introduce into 
his Kingdoms. 

The king publiſhed, in 1688, a ſecond declaration 
of indulgence, aimolt in the fame terms wich the tor- 
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* When Charles diſſolved his laſt parliament, he ſet forth a 
declaration, giving his reuſon for that meature, and this de- 
caration tne clergy had been ordered to read to the people 
ater divine ſervice. Theſe orders were agreeable to their 
party prejudices, and they willingly ſubmitted to than. The 
ontrary as now the caſe. 

| I hero, reſent our readers with a copy of this ſe- 
tion and aifo of tne addreſs of the above-men- 
tioned p;Clatcs, 


SECOND DECLARATION for Lis ERTY of CONSCIENCE. 
« James lic, —Our conduct has been ſuch in all times, as 
eazht to have perſuaded the world, that we are firm and con- 
tam to our reſolutions: yet that eaſy people may not be abuſed 
bythe malice of crafty aud wicked men, we think it fit to de- 
Cre, that our intentions are not changed fince the 4th of 
Abril, 1647, when we iſſued out our Declaration for Liberty 
et Conſcience, in the following terms (here the declaration 
Was recited verhalt, and then it follows) ever ſince we 
aned this indulgence, we have made it our principal care to 
bet preſerved without diſtinction, as we are encouraged to 
00 d by a multitude of addrefles, and many other aſſutances 
We receive from bur ſubjects of all perſuaſions, as teſtimonies 
Cir atisfaction and duty; the effects of which we doubt 
nt but the next parliament will ſhew; and that it will not be 
ben, that we have reſolved to uſe our utmolt endeavours 
 Habith Liberty of Conſcience, on ſuch juſt and equal 
nations, a5 will render it unalterable, and ſecure to all our 
Foie the free exerciſe of their religion for ever; by which 
ure ages may reap the benefit of what is ſo undoubtedly for 
ne general god of the whole kingdom. It is ſuch a ſecurity 
th, re without the burthen and conſtraint of oaths and 
"raſa nave unhappily been made by ſome former go- 
OS 4 but could never ſupport any: nor could men be 
n duch means to otices and employments, which 
855 0580 * reward of ſervices, fidelity, and merit. We 
: De that not only good Chriſtians will join in this, 
* a 's concerned for the wealth and power of the na- 
uho m ar peihaps prejudice ſome of our neighbours, 
Tibet, loſe part of thoſe valt advantages they now enjoy, 
3 or conſcience were ſettled in theſe kingdoms, which 
ee all others moſt Capable of improvements, and of 
"a ing the trade of the world, ln purſuance of this 
of pinks nave been forced to make many changes both 
Wok nd military officers throughout our dominions, not 
0 a ought to be employed in our ſervice, who will 
"Haw ute towards eſtabliſhing the peace and greatneſs of 
vutry, which we moſt carneſtly deſire, as unbiaſſed 
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arbitrary. When the diſpenſing power was the 
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mer; and he ſubjoined an order, that immediately after 
divine ſervice, it ſhould be read by the clergy in all the 
churches. As they were known univerſally to diſap- 
prove of the uſe made of the ſuſpending power, this 
clauſe, they thought, could be meant only as an inſult 
upon them; and they were ſenſible, that, by their com- 
pliance, they ſhould expoſe themſelves, both to public 
contempt, on account of their tame behaviour, and to 
public hatred, by their indirectly patroniſing ſo noxious 
a prerogative *®, They were determined, therefore, 
almoſt univerfally to preſerve the regard of the people; 
their only protection, while the laws were become of ſo 
little validity, and while the court was ſo deeply engaged 
in oppoſite intereſts. In order to encourage them in 
this reſolution, fix prelates, namely, Lloyd, biſhop of 
St. Aſaph; Ken, of Bath and Wells; Turner, of Ely; 
Lake, of Chicheſter; White, of Peterborough ; and 
Trelawney, of Briſtol, met privately with the primate, 
and concerted the form of a petition to the king. The 

there repreſent in few words, that, though poſſeſſed o 

the higheſt ſenſe of loyalty, a virtue of which the church 
of England had given ſuch eminent teſtimonies; and 
though defirous of affording eaſe, in a legal way, to all 
proteſtant diſſenters; yet, becauſe the decl:ration of in- 
dulgence was founded on a prerogative formerly de- 
clared illegal by parliament, they could not, in prudence, 
nonour, or conlcience, ſo far make themtelves parties, 
as the diſtribution of it all over the kingdom would be 
interpreted to amount to. They therefore beſought the 
King, that he would not inſiſt upon their reading that 
declaration 7. The king was incapable not only of 
yichling to the greareſt opp ſition, but of allowing the 
tligateſt and moſt reſpectful conttadiction to pals un- 
centured. He immediately embraced a reſolution, (and 
his 


men may fee by the whole conduct of our government, and 
by tue condition of our fleet, and of our armies, which with 
good management ſhall conftantly be the ſame, and greater, if 
the ſafety or Lonour of the nation require it. We 1ecommend 
theſe connderations to al! our ſubjects, and that they will re- 
flect on inci pretent eaſe and happineſs, how for above three 
years tat it hath p.eaſed Aimighty Grod ty permit us to reign 
over theſe kingdoms, we have not aypeared to be that prince 
our enemies would make the worki afraid af; our chief aim 
naving been not to be the oppreſſor, but the facher of our peo- 
ple; of which we can give no better evidence, than by con- 
juring them to lay aſide all private an: moſities, as well as 
groundleſs jealouties, and to chooſe ſuch members of parlia- 
ment, as may do their parts to finiſh what we have begun for 
the advantage of the monarchy, over which Almighty God 
has placed us: being reſolved to call a parliament, that ſhall 
meet in November next at fartheſt,” 


PETITION OF THE CLERGY. | 

« The humble Petition of William, arckb:ſhop of Canterbury, 

and divers of the Suff ragan Biſhops of that Prownce, now 
preſent weth him, in behalf of themſelves and oth S thetr 
abſent Brethren, and of the inferior Clergy of ther re- 
ſpective Dioceſes, 

« Humbly ſheweth, That the great averſeneſs they find in 
themſelves to the diſtributing and publiſhing in all their 
churches your majeſty's late declaration, for Liberty of Con- 
ſcience, proceeds neither from any want of duty and obedience 
to your majeſty (our holy mother the church of England being 
both in her principles and her conſtant practice unqueſtionably 
loyal, and having, to her great honour, been more than once, 
publicly acknowledged to be ſo lay your gracious majeſty;) nor 
yet from any want of tenderneſs to diſſenters, in relation to 
whom we are willing to come to ſuch a temper as ſhall be 
thought fit, when the matter ſhall be conſidered and ſettled in 


parliament and convocation : but among many other conſi- 


derations, from this eſpecially, becauſe that declaration is 
founded upon ſuch a diſpenſing power, as hath been often de» 
clared illegal in parliament, and particularly in the years 1662, 
and 1671; and in the beginning of your majeſty's reign; and 
it is a matter of ſo great moment and conſequence to the whole 
nation, both in church and ſtate, that your petitioners, cannot 
in prudence, honour, or conſcience, ſo far make themſelves 
parties to it, as the diſtribution of it all over the nation, and 
the ſolemn publications of it once and again, even in God's 
houſe, and inthe time of his divine ſervice, muſt amount to in 
common and reaſonable conſtruction. Y our petitioners there. 
fore, moſt humbly and carneſtly beſeech your majeſty, that 

vou 
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his reſolutions when once embraced, were inflexible,) 
of puniſhing the biſhops, for a petition ſo popular in its 
matter, and ſo prudent and cautious in the expreſſion. 
As the petition was delivered him in private, he ſum- 
moned them before the council; and queſtioned them 
whether they would acknowledge it. The biſhops ſaw 
his intention, and ſeemed long deſirous to decline an- 
ſwering : but being puſhed by the chancellor, they at 
laſt avowed the petition. On their refuſal to give bail, 
an order was immediately drawn for their commitment 
to the Tower ; and the crown lawyers received direc- 
tions to proſecute them for the ſeditious libel which, it 
was pretended, they had compoſed and uttered. The 
people were already aware of the danger to which the 
prelates were expoſed ; and were raiſed to the higheſt 
pitch of anxiety and attention with regard to the iſſue of 
this extraordinary affair. But when they beheld theſe 
fathers of the church brought from court under the cuſ- 
tody of a guard, when they ſaw them embarked in veſ- 
ſels on the river, and conveyed towards the Tower, all 
their affection for liberty, all their zeal for religion, 
blazed up at once ; and they flew to behold this aftect- 
ing ſpectacle. The whole ſhore was covered with 
crowds of proſtrate ſpectators, who at once implored 
the bleſſing of thoſe holy paſtors, and addrefled their 
petitions towards Heaven for protection during this ex- 
treme danger, to which their country and their religion 
ſtood expoſed. Even the ſoldiers, ſeized with the con- 
tagion of the ſame ſpirit, flung themſelves on their 
knees before the diſtreſſed prelates, and craved the be- 
nediction of thoſe criminals whom they were appointed 
to guard. Some perſons ran into the water that they 
might participate more nearly in thoſe bleſſings, which 
the prelates were diſtributing on all around them. The 
biſhops themſelves, during this triumphant ſuffering, 
augmented the general favour, by the moſt lowly ſub- 
miſſive deportment ; and they ſtill exhorted the people 
to fear God, honour the king, and maintain their loy- 
alty ; expreſſions more animating than the moſt inflam- 
matory ſpeeches. And no ſooner had they entered the 
precincts of the Tower, than they hurried to chapel, in 
order to return thanks for thoſe afflictions, which 
Heaven, in defence of its holy cauſe, had thought them 
worthy to endure. 

Their paſſage, when conducted to their trial, was, if 
poſſible, attended by greater crowds of anxious ſpecta- 
tors. All men ſaw the dangerous criſis to which affairs 
were reduced, and were ſenſible that the king could not 
have put the iſſue on a cauſe more unfavourable for him- 
{elf, than that in which he had ſo imprudently engaged. 
T wenty-nine temporal peers (for the other prelates kept 
2loot) attended the priſoners to Weltminſter-Hall ; and 
iuch crowds of gentry followed the proceſſion, that 


ſcarcely was any room left for the populace to enter, | 


The lawyers for the biſhops were Sir Robert Sawyer, 
Sir Francis Pemberton, Pollexfen, Treby, and Som- 
mers. No cauſe, even during the proſecution of the 
popiſh plot, was ever heard with ſo much zeal and at- 
xention. The popular torrent, which, of itſelf, ran 
fierce and ſtrong, was now farther irritated by the op- 
poſition of government. The colinſel for the biſhops 
pleaded, that the law allowed ſubjects, it they thought 
themſelves aggrieved in any particular, to apply by pe- 
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you will be pleaſed not to inſiſt upon their diſtributing and 
reading your majeſty's ſaid declaration; and your petitioners, 
as in duty bound, fhall ever pray, &c.” 

The king, ſtartled and incenſed at this petition, anſwered 
in a very angry tone: « I have heard of this before, but did 
not believe it: I did not expect this from tie church of Eng- 
land, eſpecially from ſome of you. If I change my mind, you 
mall hear from me; it not, I expect my command ſhall be 
obeyed.” The biſhops replied, „We reſign ourſelves to the 
will of God ;” and then immediately retired. | 

* Ever ſince Monmouth's rebellion, the king had, every 
ſummer, encamped his army on Hounflow-Heath, that he 
might more improve their diſcipline, and by ſo unuſual a ſpec- 
tacle overawe the mutinous people. A popiſh chapel was 
epenly erected in the midſt ot the camp, and great pains were 
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tition to the king, provided they kept within on 

bounds, which the tame law preſcribed to them 6, 
which, in the preſent petition, the prelates had ce 
oblerved : that an active obedience in caſes which we. 
contrary to conſcience, was never pretended t wy 
to government; and law was allowed to he 

meaſure of the compliance and ſubmiſſion of ſubjects; 
that when any perſon found commands to be impor 4 
upon him which he could not obey, it was more tel A 

ful in him to * his reaſons for refuſal, than to ers 
in a ſullen and refractory ſilence: that it was ng breach 
of duty in ſubjects, even though not called upon, to 
diſcover their ſenſe of public meaſures, in which ever 

one had ſo intimate a concern: that the bilhops in he 
preſent caſe were called upon, and muſt either expreſ 
their approbation by compliance, or their diſapproba- 
tion by petition: that it could be no edition to der 

the prerogative of ſuſpending the laws; becauſe there 
really was no ſuch prerogative, nor ever could be in 3 
legal and limited government: that even if tliis prero- 
gative was real, it had yet been frequently controverted 
before the whole nation, both in Weltminiter-Hz1 
and in both houſes of parliament ; and no one had wer 
dreamed of puniſhing the denial of it as criminal: that 
the prelates, inſtead of making an appeal to the people, 
had applied in private to his majeſty, and had even de- 
livered their petition ſo ſecretly, that, except by the 
confeſſion extorted from them before the council, it wes 
found impoſſible to prove them the authors: and that 
though the petition was afterwards printed and diſperſed, 
it was not ſo much as attempted to be proved, that they 
had the leaſt knowledge ol the publication. Theſe ar- 
guments were convincing in themſelves, and were heard 
with a favourable diſpoſition by the audience. Even 
ſome of the judges, though their ſeats were held during 
pleaſure, declared themſelves in favour of the priſoners, 
The jury, however, from what cauſe is unknown, took 
leveral hours to deliberate, and kept, during fo long a 
time, the people in the moſt anxious expectation. Bur 
when the wiſhed- for verdict, © not guilty,” was at laſt 
pronounced, on the 17th of June, the intelligence was 
echoed through the hall, was conveyed to the crowds 
without, was carried into the city, and was propagated 
with infinite joy throughout the kingdem “. 

If the biſhops teſtified the readineſs of martyrs in ſup- 
port of their religion, James ſhewed no leſs ardour in 
his attempts toward the eſtabliſhment ot his own, 
Grown odlous to every claſs of his ſubjects, he ſtill re- 
ſolved to perſiſt; for it was a part of his character, that 
thoſe meaſures he once embraced, he always perſevered 
in purſuing. He ſtruck out two of the judges, Povel 
and Holloway, who had appeared to favour tie biſhops. 
He iſſued orders to proſecute all thoſe clergymen who 
had not read his declaration, and all who refuſed it, ex- 
cept two hundred. He ſent a mandate to the new lcl- 
lows, whom he had obtruded on Magdalen College, to 
elect for preſident, in the room of Parker, lately de- 
ceaſed, one Gifford, a doctor of the Sorbonne, and 
titular biſhop of Madura. As he found the clergy ce 
where averle to the harſhneſs of his proceedings, he 
was willing to try next what he could do with the army. 
He thought if one regiment ſhould promile implict 
obedience, their example would ſoon induce others to 
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takan, though in vain, to bring over the ſoldiers to that _ 
munion. Ihe few converts, whom the prieſts had _ 
were treated with ſuch contempt and ignominy, 45 . 
every one from following the example. Even the Irith of Ss 
whom the king introduced into the army, ſerved rather, my 
the averſion borne them, to weaken his intereſt n 2 
It happened, that the very day on which the trial ot = _ 

was finiſhed, James had reviewed the troops» and ha 5 ge 
into the tent of lord Feverſham, the gener al; waa rye 
ſurprized to hear a great uproar in the camp, atten le ſul⸗ 
the moſt extravagant ſymptoms of tumultuary 4% *, 
denly enquired the caule, and was told by J eV erſham, N 
nothing but the rejoicing of the ſoldiers jor the d. QUITE 
biſhops.” © Do you call that nothing * 

o much the worle for Men,“ 
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comply. He therefore ordered one of the regiments to 
be drawn UP 1 his preſence, and dcefired that ſuch as 
vere againſt his late declaration of liberty of conſcience, 
ould lay down their arms. Te was ſurprized to lee 
he whole battalion ground their arms, except two offi- 
cers, and a few Roman catholic ſoldiers. Oppolition 
only ſerved to inflame this infatuated monarch's zeal. 
He was continually ſtimulated by the queen, and the 
reſts about him, to go forward without receding. A 
rtunate Circumſtance happened in his family about this 
ime, A few days before the acquittal of the biſhops, 
the queen Was brought to bed of a fon, on the 10th of 
time, 1688, who was baptized by the name of James. 
This would, if any thing could at that time, have ſerved 
to eſtabliſh him on the throne 3 but ſo great was the ani- 
moſity againſt him, that a ſtory was propagated that the 
child was ſup oOlititious, and brought to the queen's 
apartment in a warming, pan. But ſo great was this 
monarch's pride, that he {corned to take any precautions 
to refute the calumny. Indeed all luis meaturcs were 
marked with the characters of pride, cruelty, bigotry, 
In theſe he was chiefly ſupported by 
fer Peters, his confeſſor, an ambitious, 1wnorant, 
and intriguing prieſt, whom ſome ſcruplæ not to call a 
concealed creature belonging to the prince of Orange. 
By that prince's ſecret dircctions, it 18 aſicrted, though 
upon no very good authority, that James was hurricd 
on, under the guidance of Peters, from one precipice to 
1 ther, until he was obliged to give up the reins of 
tut government which he went NEAT to overturn. 

While every motive, ſays Hume, civil and religious, 
concurred to alienate from the king every rank and de- 
noination of men, it might be expected that this throne 
would, without delay, fall to pieces by its own weight: 
but fuch is the influence of eſtabliſhed government, ſo 
averſe are men from beginning hazardous enterprizes z 
that, had not an attack been made from abroad, attairs 
might long have remained in the preſent delicate ſitua- 
ton, and James might at laſt have prevailed in his raih 
and ii concerted projects. 

William, prince of Orange, ever ſince his marriage 

ich the lady Mary, had maintained a very prudent con- 

duct; agrecably to that ſound underſtanding with W n 
be was fo eminently endowed. He made it a ma to 
concern himſelf little in Engliſh affairs, and never by 
any meaſure to diſguſt any of the factions, or give um- 
brage to the prince who filled the throne. His natural 
ichnation, as well as his intereſt, led him to employ 
himſclf with aſſiduous indluſtry in the tranſactions on the 
continent, and to oppoſe the grandeur of the French 
monarch, againſt whom he had long, both from per- 
[ny and political conſiderations, conceived a violent 
ammality. By this conduct, he gratihed the prejudices 
of tae whole Engliſh nation: but as he croſſed the incli- 
nations of Charles, who fought peace by compliance 
With France, he had much declined in the favour and 
f\rVons of that monarch. James, on his accelſſion, 
Pun; it ſo much his intereſt to live on good terms with 
te heir apparent, that he ſhewed the prince ſome de- 
muanſtrations of fricndſliip; and the prince, on his part, 
vas not wanting in every inſtance of duty and regard 
towards the king. On Monmouth's invaſion, he im- 
meviately ditpatched over ſix regiments of Britith troops, 
Wich were in the Dutch ſervice; and he offered to 
lake the command of the king's forces againſt the rebels. 
Now little ſever he might approve of James's adminiſ- 
ation, he always kept a total ſilence on the ſubject, 
Wi gave no countenance to thoſe diſcontents which 
"ce propagated with {uch indultry throughout the na- 
d. But now when a young prince was born, that 
enarely excluded his hopes by ſucceſſion, he lent more 
Anion to the complaints of the nation; and began to 
ment thote diſcontents, which before he had endea- 
woured to ſuppreſs. 

N liam was a prince who had, from his ęarlieſt en- 
mg into buſincſs, been immerſe in dangers, calami- 
0 nd politics. The ambition of France, and the 
"avulics of Holland, had krved to ſharpen his talents, 
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and to give him a propenſity to intrigue. This great 
politician and ſoldier concealed, beneath a phlegmatic 
appearance, a moſt violent and boundleſs ambition; all 
his actions were lævelled at power, while his diſcourſe 
never betrayed the wiſhes of his heart. His temper 
was cold and ſevere; his genius active and piercing; he 
was valiant without oftentation, and politic without ad- 
dreſs. Diſdaining the elegance and plcaſurcs of life, yet. 
eager after the phantom of pre-eminence ; through his 


whole liie he was indefatigable ; and though an unfuc- 
celsful general in the field, yet he was ſtill a formidable 
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negociator in the cabinet, By his intrigues he ſaved his 


own country from ruin; he reſtored the libertics of 
England, and preſerved the independence of Europe. 
Thus, though neither his abilities nor his virtues were 
of the higheſt kind, yet there are ſew perſons in hiſtory 
whoſe actions and conduct have contributed more emi— 
nentiy to the general intereſts of ſociety and of mankind. 
This politic prince now plainly ſaw that James had in- 
curred the moſt violent le Was 
minutely informed of ts; and by ſecming 
to diſcourage, ſtill farther increaſed them. He there- 
fore began by giving Dykevelt, his envoy, inſtructions 
to apply in his name to every [ect and denomination in 
the kingdom. 


zatred of luis ſubiects. I. 
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their diſcont. 
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Holland had no way prejudiced him againſt cpiſcopacy. 
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To the non-conformiſts he ſent exhortations not to be 
deceived by the inſidious careſſes of their crown enemy, 
but to wait for a real and ſincere protector. Dykevelt 
executed his commiſſion with fuch dexterity, that all 
men caſt their eyes towards Holland, and expected 
from thence a deliverance ſrom thoſe dangers with which 
they were threatened at home. 

The prince ſoon found chat every rank was ripe for 
defection, and received invitations from ſome of the 
molt conſiderable perſons in the kingdom. The prin- 
cipal were, Mr. Henry Sidney, brother to Algernon 
Siancy, (beheaded in the laſt reign,) afterwards earl of 
Ninney, Sir Robert Peyton, Sir Rowland Gwin, 
lyfor Burnet, and others. It is to be preſumed, that 
{ances were tranſmitted from them to their friends 
in England, oi the good inclinations of the prince to 
undertake the common - cauſe, In July one Joſeph 
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Light brought over into England near fourſcore letters 
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from perſons of quality and credit, and carried back the 
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anſwers to the Elague. 1 ue alta being LLLIUS Ocgun, 


the old lord Wharton, on pretence of a journey into 
Germany, took the Hague in his way. Colonel Sidney, 
uncle to the carl of Sunderland, went to the Spaw, the 
pretence of Which was to drink the waters, but his real 
intention was to viſit Holland. The lord Dunblain, fon 
to the earl of Danby, and commander of an independent 
frigate, croſſed and re- croſſed the ſeas, to carry ſeveral 
diſpatches and reſolutions. The carl of Shrewſbury 
mortgaged his eſtates for forty thouſand pounds, and 
went over to the prince to offer him both his purſe and 
nis ſword. He was unmediately followed by admiral 
Herbert, his couſin Mr. Herbert, Mr. Ruſſel, lord 
Mordaunt, and the carl of Wiltſhire. The principal 
perſons with whom they held correſpondence in Eng- 
laud, were the earls of Danby, Devonſhire, and Dor- 
ſet; the lords Lovelace and Delamere, the duke of 
Norfolk, the marquis of Hallifax, his fon lord Eland, 
the marquis of Wincheſter, his fon lord Paulet, lord 
Willoughby, ſon to the earl of Lindſey, Mr. Leiter, 
Mr. Hamden, Mr. Bowie, and many more, beſides 
leveral eminent citizens of London. 

The people of England, though long divided be- 
tween Whig and Tory, were unanimous in their mea— 
ſures againſt the King, The whigs hated him upon 
priaciples of liberty, the tories upon principles of reli- 
gion. The former had ever ſhewn themſelves tena- 
cious of their political rights; the latter were equally 
obſtinate in defence of their religious tenets. James had 
invaded both; ſo that for a time all factions were laid 
alleep, except the general one of driving a tyrant from 
a throne, wlüch, upon every account, he was ſo il 
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qualified to fill. William determined to accept the in- 
vit tions of the kingdom; and {till more readily em- 
barked in the cauſe, as he ſaw that the malcontents 
had conducted their meaſures with prudence and ſecrecy. 
The prince entered upon his enterprize juſt when th 
peorle were in a flame from the recent inſult offered to 
ther bihops. He had before this made conſiderable 
augmentations to the Dutch fleet, and the ſhips were 
then lying ready in the harbour. Some additional 
troops were alſo levied, and ſums of money levied for 
other purpoſes were converted to the advancement of this 
expedition, The Dutch had always repoſed an entire 
confidence in him; and many of the neighbouring 
princes regarded him as their guardian and protector. 
He was ſure of the protection of his native goverament, 
while he ſhould be employed in England ; and the 
troops of ſome of the German powers were actually 
marched down to Holland for that purpoſe. Every 
place was in motion; all Europe ſaw and expected the 
deſcent, except the unfortunate James himſelf, who, 
ſecure in the piety of his intentions, thought nothing 
could injure his ſchemes calculated to promote the caule 
of Heaven, The king of France was the firſt who ap- 
prized him of his danger, and offered to aſſiſt him in 
repelling it. He was willing to join a ſquadron of 
French ſhips to the Engliſh fleet, and to fend over any 
number of troops which James ſhould judge requiſite 
for his ſecurity. James, however, could not be con- 
vinced that his ſon-in-law intended an invaſion ; tully 
ſatisfied himſelf of the ſacredneſs of his authority, he 
imagined a like belief had poſſeſſed his ſubjects. He 
therefore rejected the French king's propoſals, unwilling 
perhaps to call in foreign aid, when he had an army fut- 
ficient at home. When this offer was rejected, Lewis 
again offered to march down his numerous army to the 
frontiers of the Dutch provinces, and thus to detain 
their forces at home to defend themſelves. This pro- 
poſal met with no better reception. Still Lewis was un- 
willing to abandon a friend and ally, whole intereſt he 
regarded as cloſely connected with his own. He ven- 
tured to remonſtrate * with the Dutch againſt the pre- 
parations they were making to invade Englund. The 
Dutch conſidered his remonſtrance as an otficious im- 
pertinence, and James himicli declined his mediation, 
James having thus rejected the aſſiſtance of his friends, 
and being left to tace the danger alone, was aſtoniſhed 
with an advice trom his miniſter in Holland, that an in- 
valion was not only projected, but avowed. When he 
firſt read the letter containing this information, he grew 
pale, and the letter dropped from his hand. He faw 
the gulf into which he was fallen, and he knew not 


* The following is the ſubſtance of the French king's re- 
monſtrance : „ That all circumſtances inclined the king, his 
maſter, to believe, with reaſon, that the arming in Holland 
threatened England, therefore his majeſty had commanded him 
to declare to them, on his part, that the ties of friendſhip and 
alliance between him and the king of Great-Britain, would 
oblige him not only to aſſiſt him, but alſo to look on the firſt 
acts of hoſtility that ſhould be committed by their troops on 
their fleet, againſt his majeſty of Great-Britain, to be a mani- 
tz{t rupture of the peace, and a breach with his crown.” 

+ TI hele advices were, 1. „ To put the whole management 
of his government, in the ſeveral counties, into the hands of 
{uch of the nobility and gentry there as were legally qualified 
for it, 2. 1 o annul his commiſſion for eccleſiaſtical affairs; 
and that no ſuch court be erected for the future. g. I hat no 
diſpenſation might be granted or continued, by virtue whereof 
any perſon not duly qualified by law, had been put into any 
place, othce, or preterment in church or ſtate, or in the uni- 
verſitics, or continued in the ſame, eſpecially ſuch as had cure 
of ſouls annexed to them: and particularly that he would re- 
ſore the prelident and fellows of St. Mary Magdalen College 
in Oxford. 4. To et aſide all licences or facultics, by which 
any perſon of the Romiſh communion might pretend to be 
enabled to teach public ſchools. 5. To deſiſt from the exer— 
ciſe of his diſpenſing power, and to permit that point to be 
calmly and frecly debated, and finally ſettled in parliament. 
6. 10 inhibic the four foreign biſhops, who ſtiled themſelves 
Vicars Aportolical, from tarther invading the eccleſiaſtical ju- 
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where to ſeek for protection. His only reſource . 
retreating from thoſe various precipitate meaſures, Int 
which he had plunged himſeit. He paid court ke ra 
Dutch, and offered to enter into any alliance with tom 
for their common ſecurity. He replaced in all the 
counties the deputy-heutenants and juſtices, who hag 
been deprived of their commiſſions for their adherence 
to the teſt and penal laws. He reſtored the charters of 
ſuch corporations as he had poſſeſſed himſelf of; he an. 
nulled the high-commiſſion court; he reinſtated the ex. 
pelled preſident and fellows of Magdalen College ; and 
he was even reduced to Careſs thoſe biſhops, whom * 
had fo lately perſecuted and inſulted. He now ſent for 
thoſe biſhops why were in London, viz, Wincheſter 
Chicheſter, Peterborough, Rocheſter, Ely, Bath and 
Wells, and told them, that he had ſent for them to af 
their advice in the preſent critical conjuncture. He 
aſſured them of his readineſs to da whitever ſhould be 
thought neceſſary for the preſervation of the proteſtant 
religion, and the hberties of his {ubjects, withour pre- 
judice to the rights of the crown, He conctuded with 
laying, that this affair called for a mature cxamination, 
and therefore prayed them to conſult together, in 9 
to give their advice. Ihe bithons wi 
mediately croſſed the water to | +: beth to form alon 
with the archbilhop (then indiipoſen) the plan of the 
advice which they ſhould viler to the king. On the 3d 
of October, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, attended by 
eight other biliyps, repaired to Whitehall, and was a; 
mitted to immediate ahence. After a thort ch, 
he preſented to the king the reiult of their conference 
'rawn up in ten articles, which wore at once fo many 
advices to him, and reproaches upon his paſt govern- 
ment f. The king being fuliy ſenſible that a refufal 
to comply with the advice given him by the biitiops, 
would only increaſe the ſulpicion of his ſubjects, re- 
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lolved, though probably with regret, to execute the 
greateſt part of it. For this purpoſe two days alter, 
the eccleſiaſtical high-commitiion court was diſſolved. 
The next day the lord chancellor had orders to carry 
back in perſon the charter of London. "The lor-he1- 
tenants of the ſeveral counties were required to inform 
themſelves of the abuſes and irregularities committed 1n 
the late regulations of corporations, in order to reareis 
the ſame. The biſhop of Wincheſter, viſitor of Mag- 
dalen College in Oxford, was ordered to ſettle that 
ſociety regularly, and according to their ſtatutes. A 
proclamation was iſſued out for reſtoring, corporations t9 
their ancient charters, liberties, rights, and franchu'cs. 
The lord-lieutenants were difpiaced in feveral Counties, 
Popiſh juſtices of the peace, mayors, recorders, anc 
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riſdiction, which by law was veſted in the biſh-ps of the church 
of England. 7. To fill the vacant biſhoprics, and other cc- 
cleſiaſtical promotions, within his gift, both uw England ang 
Ireland, with men of learning and piety ; and in particwary 
(which the archbiſhop owned to be his peculiar bolanche, oy 

forthwith t 


it was done without the privity of his bretiren, 1 Fe 
fill the archiepiſcopal chair of York, (iin hal fo long oor 


* 1 


' | jed) with ſome 
empty, and upon which a whole province depended Winn 


92 1 1 . as he 4 ally 
very worthy perſon: for which he was bold to lay, n= ij 
had then before him a very fair choice 8. To ſuperſede al 


farther proſecutions of quo wa? rantos again COrpet wh IId, 8 
to reſtore to them their ancient cbarters aud pen | Ses 1 * 
they heard God had put into his heart for the city « Lans 

which they intended otherwiſe to have made ve of 61 prin- 
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cipal requeſts. 9. UThat writs might be itte ce 1 
venient ſpecd, for calling of a free and regular p. lament 5 
which the church of England might be teviire.! y 
the acts of uniformity : proviſion might ba mace n 
berty of conſcience, and for ſecuring the liberties 1] properte3 


„ta- 
of all his ſubjects, and a mutual confidence might 1e 
bliſhed between his majeſty and all his people; 80. PR 2 
that his majefly would be pleaſed to permit his e og 
offer ſuch motives and arguments, as, the) truſtech mien 
God's grace, be effectual to pertuade his majvity e W. 

the communion of the church of England, vt which __ 


holy catholic faith he was baptized, in Winch fe wen ne 
rs tO Coch . 
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and to which, it was their daily carnett pre! 
he might be te- united.“ 9 
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magiſtrates Were removed, and proreticants pu in 
wo laces Thus in the ſpace of about twelve diy 
a Aa able fabric was in effet, or in a great mea- 
- gemoliſhed, which the Romiſh cabal nad ſpent Nur 
10 years in erecting. But all James's conceſſions were 
33 late. They were regarded as the ſymptoms 
now too late- my NW ae oa 
of fear and not of Tepentancc Mas the COWATUICE * * 
and not the conviction of error. Indeed he ſoon Ihewed 
he people the 1n{incerity ot his reformation ; for hear- 
ing that the Dutch leet was diſper ed, he recalled choſe 
conceſlions which he had made in favour ol Magdalen- 
college; and, to thew his attachment to the Romiſh 
church, At the baptiſm OL U newborn ſon, he ap- 
ointed the pope one of is ſpoutors. 
The declaration of the prince of Orange was about 
the ſame period induitrioutly duperſed over the king- 


om. This declaration he quickly followed by pre- 
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* The great importance of this declaration, which was 
dated tne 10th of October, 1688, New Stile, obliges us to 
Ly an 2bridgement of it before our readers: it was divided 
zo tyenty-ix articles, which may bc reduced to the three 
a reneral heads: 

« The firſt, containing a particular egumer ion of the 
erievances of the Engliſh nation, eſpecially of the king's arro- 


tins to himiclt a diſpenting 
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eat power; his advancin; papiſts to 
ch „ cccleſiaſtical, and military e:nplo ym. fs, and allowing 
tem to fit in the privy-counci: his men * l Tal 
emi lion for eccleiiaftical affairs, in 1 1 

& his miniſters of ſtate, who made pub &ethor f the 
mth religion, and who at the tine of hes | 
dared, that for a great while before, he ha beieved th ö 
be the only true religion; and by which no! Ooully t.' btthop of 
Lyndon was luſpended, but the preſident and {4 lows of Mas 
Wen-College arbitrarily turned out of ter fecholds, on— 
ry to that expreſs proviſion in Mga Charta, chat no man 
(hl! loſe his life or goods but by the laws of the land: his al- 
bur ing popiſh raonaſteries and coil-ges of Jeſuits to be cred) 
his turning out of public employments all fuch as would not 
concur with him in the repeal of the teſt and penal laws: his 
mading the privileges, and teizing on the Charters of moſt 
corporations, ald placing popüih mus ſtrates in ſome of them: 
his ſubjecting the courts of judicacory to his arbitrary and de- 
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ſpotic power, and putting the adminiſtration of juſtice into the 
hands of papiits : his not only arming the papliits, in contempt 
d the laws, but likewiſe rating them up to the greateſt mili— 
tary truſts, both by fea ant land; ſtrangers as weil as natives, 
ad rich as well as Englich, that he might be in a capacity to 
enllave the nation: his putting the whole government of Jre- 
land into the hands of Papitts:; his attuming an abfolute and 
ubitrary power in the Kingdom of Scotland; from which it 
Ws apparent what vues to be looked for in England. 

2 decondly, his nighnets alle ed, chat thote vreat and in- 
lufferable oppreſſions, and the open contempt of all law, toge- 
taer with the apprehentions of tas fad conſequences that muſt 
certainly follow upon it, had made the ſubjects to look after 
bict remedies as are allowed of in all nations, and in moſt ab- 
flu! Tonarchies, all which had been without effect; his ma- 
heit s evil Countellor: ng endeavour2d to make all 
Iprchend the lots of lives, liberties, nono!irs, and Hat. "3 
I they ſhould go abo, to preferve chene es from this op- 
pretton, by Petitions, and repreieatay: : 


an inſtance of 
„mch was the proſccution of thi leve! 


nops: that a peer of 
| riminal, only be- 
We be faid, that the ſubject were not bound to obey th or- 
as of 4 popiſh juſtice of pac: 
tnc; being by law rendered ien 


Lie reatn (lord Lovelace) was treat 
Ca 
; though it is evidzen, that 
able of all ſuch tru 
* ac both he. and his 
PKC, hal endeavoured 1 tig: ty Witt term: 
10 tde king, the Jjuſt-aund Cr ret, which all 
nad viren hem, and clarech wing their taoughts were, 
OuChinG the repeahng of the teſt und penal laws; but that 
ele evi Conndtellors had put ſuch „ conftructions on their 
et intentions, that thev had endeavoured to alienate the 
Mme and more from tem. That the laſt great remedy 
le evils, was the calling of a parliament, which could 
1 Yer be Compatted, nor could be catily brought about; for 
oo 2 appretending th.it a lawtul parliament would bring 
OA account tor all their Open violations of law, and tor 
Mer "Oupracies againſt the proteſtant religion, and the lives 
be tes of che tubjects ; they had endeavoured, under the 
33 pre ence ot liberty of conſcience, Hrſt tO o divifions 
"gp mote of the church of England and diilenters, with 
5 0 engage proteſtants, who are equally concerned to 
PUSvc themielves trem popith oppreition, into mutual quar- 
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parations for a vigorous invaſion, So well concerted 
were his meaſures, that in three days above four hun- 
red tranſports were hired, the army fell down the rivers 
and canals from Nimeguen, with all neceflary ſtores ; 
and the prince ſet fail from Helvoetſluys with a fleet of 
near hve hundred veſſels, and an army of above four- 
teen thouſand men. Fortune ſeemed at firſt every way 
unfavourable to his enterprize. He encountered a dread- 
ful ſtorm, which put him back; but he foon refitted his 
fleet, and once more ventured for England. It was 
given out that this invaſion was intended for the coaſts 
f France; and many of the Enghlh who law the fleet 
pats along their coaſts, little expected to fee it land on 
their own {hores. It happened that the fame wind 
which ſent them to their deſtined port, detained the 
Engih fleet in the river; fo that the Dutch paſſed the 


ſtreights of Dover without moleſtation. Thus, after a 
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rellings, that ſo by theſe means ſome advantage may be is 


. . . 3 . / . , 4 
them to bring about their deſigns; and that both in the elections 
of members of parliament, and afterwards in the parlia ent 


itſelf: that they had alſo made regulations, as they | 
and neceſſary, for ſecuring all the members that were to be 
choſen by the corporation; by which means they hoped to 


avoid the punithnent they deſerved, though it was apparent, 


that all acts, made by popith magiſtrates, were null and void of 
themſelves: fo that no parhament could be lawful, for which 


te elections and returns were made by the popith maziltrates, 


meritta, and mayors of towns; and therefore as long as the 
ATMAaCcy was in ſuch hands, it was not poſſible to have a free 
Daritument legally called and choſen. That there were great 
Tn ent prefumptions, inducing his highnefs to believe, 
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5 unſchors, in order to the gaining the more 
time for the ettecting their ill deligus, had publiſhed, that the 
queen hu bro:ght torth a fon; though there had appeared, 
bot during the queen's pretended bigneſs, and in the manner 
wherein the birth was managed, fo many juſt and viſible 
grounds of ſuthicion, that not only he himfelf, but all the good 
fubiets of the kingdom, did vehemently lulpect, that the pre- 
tended prince of Wales was born of the queen: and though 
many both doubted of the qucen's bigneſ* and the birth of the 
child, yet there was not. any thing done to ſatisfy them, or put 
an end to their doubts: that lince his confort the princeſs, ani 
likewiſe he himſelt, had fo great an interett in thlis matter, and 


ſuch a right, as all the world knew, to the ſugceſſion of the 


crown; fince all the Englith did in the yen 1672, when Hol- 
land was invaded with a moſt unjult war, utc tneir utmoft en- 


deavours to put an end to that war, 
thol- wao were then in the vovertn a we Lygliſh na- 
tion had ever teſtified a molt part dlar affection a4 efteem, 
both to his highneſs's deareit conſert, and wo a entelt, he could 


not excuſe himſelf from eſpouung that intre!! 


nd tnut in opne!ition to 


| ity n A nate o 
ſo high conſequence, and from contributing all that in tm ly, 
for the maintaining boch of the proteſtant e117 on, ant te hs 
and hberties of theſe kingdoms: to the tows of witch, tus 


highncls was moſt earneſtly ſolicited by a_s; cat mary lords, 
both ſpiritual and temporal, and by many gentleme: aud other 
{uvjects of all ranks. 

« In the laſt place his highneſs declared, that for the ſore— 
mentioned reaſons, he has thought fit to go over to England, 
and to carry with him a force ſuticient to defend him from the 
violence of thoſe evil counſellors: that his expedition was in- 
tended for no other deiign, but to have a free and lawtfu] Par - 
liament atljemblcd as foon as it was pothble; and that in order 
this, all the late charters, by which the election of burgeſſes 
are limited, contrary to the ancient cuttom, thould be confi- 
dered as null and of no force, That to this parliament he 
would refer the enquiry into the birth of the pretended prince 
of Wales, and of all things relating thereto, and to the right 
of ſucceſſion: that he would concur in every thing that might 
procure the peace and happineſs of the nation, under a juſt and 
legal government: that he would keep the forces under his 
command, under all ſtrictneſs of martial diſcipline, and pro- 
miſed that he would fend back all thoſe foreign forces as ſoon 
as the ſtate of the nation would admit it: that therefore he in- 
vited and required all perſons whatfoever to come and afſliſt 
him, in order to the executing his detigns againſt all ſuch as 
{hall endeavour to oppoſe him. That he would likewiſe take 
care that a parliament ſhould be called in Scotland, for re- 
ſtoring the ancient conſtitution of that Kingdom, and for 
bringing che matters.of religion to ſuch a ſettlement, that the 
people might live caſy and happy. "That he would alſo ſtud 
to bring the kingdom of Ireland to ſuch a {tate that the ſettle- 
ment there might be religioutly obſerved, and that the pro- 


| teſtant and Britith intereſt there might be ſecured,” 
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voyage of two days, the prince landed his army at the 
village of Broxholme, in Torbay, on the 5th of No- 

vember, which was the anniverſary of the gun-powder 

treaſon “. | 

The Dutch army marched firſt to Exeter; and the 

prince's declaration was there publiſhed. That whole 

country was lo terrified with the executions which had 

enſued upon Monmouth's rebellion, that no one for ſe- 

veral days joined the prince. The bilhop of Exeter in 

a fright fled to London, and carried to court intelligence 

of this invaſion. As a reward of his zeal, he received 

the archbiſhopric of York, which had long been kept 
vacant, with an intention, as was univerſally believed, 

of beſtowing it on ſome catholic. The firſt perſon who 
joined the prince was major Burrington ; and he was 
quickly followed by the gentry of the counties of Devon 

and Somerſet. bir Edward Seymour made propoſals 
for an aſſociation , which every one ſigned. By de- 
grees, the earl of Abingdon, Mr. Ruſſel, fon of the 

earl of Bedford, Mr. Wharton, Godtrey, and Howe, 
came to Exeter. All England was in commotion. 
Lord Delamere took arms in Cheſhire ; the earl ot 
Danby ſeized York ; the earl of Bath, governor of Ply- 
mouth, declared for the prince ; the carl of Devonſhire 
made a like declaration in Derby. The nobility and 
gentry of Nottinghamſhire embraced the ſame caute ; 
and every day there appeared ſome effect of that uni- 
verſal combination into which the nation had entered 
againſt the meaſures of the king. Even thoſe who 
took not the field againſt him, were able to embarraſs 
and confound his counſels. A petition for a free parlia- 
ment was ſigned by twenty-tour bilhoups. and peers of 
the greateſt diſtinction, and was preſented to the king. 
No ont thought of oppoſing or relifting the invader. 
But the moſt dangerous ſymptom was the diſaffection 
vhich from the general ſpirit of the nation, not from 
any particular reaſon, had creeped into the army. The 
ofticers ſeemed all diſpoſed to preſer the intereſts of their 
country and of their religion, to thoſe principles of ho- 
nour and fidelity, which are commonly eſteemed the 
molt ſacred ties by men of that profeſſion. Lord Col- 
cheiter, ton of the earl of Rivers, was the firſt officer 
that deſerted to the prince; and he was attended by a 
few of his troops. Lord Lovelace made a like effort ; 
but was intercepted by the militia under the duke of 
Beaufort. and taken prifoner : lord Cornbury, fon of 
the earl of Clarendon, was more ſucceſsful. He at- 
tempted to carry over three regiments of cavalry ; and 
he actually brought a conſiderable part of them to the 
prince's. quarters. Several officers of diſtinction in- 
formed Feverſham, the general, that they could not in 


— — ———— — ſ— — — — — - —— — — — 


* When the- prince of Orange firſt ſet ſail he had with him, 
belides tlie general officers of the ſtate, the French marſhal 
Schomberg, who had laſt ſerved the elector of Brandenburgh, 
count Charles his fon, I. Caillemote, younger fon to 
tie marquis of Rouvigni, and two or three hundred French 
oficers, who had left their country for their religion. Admiral 
Herbert led the van of the fleet, vice-admiral Evertzen brought 
up the rear, and the prince placed himſeif in the main body, 
carrying a flag with Englith colours, and their highnets's arms, 
ſurrounded with this motto, IHE PROTESTANT RELIGION 
AND LIBERTIES OF ENGLAND; and underneath, the motto 
of the houſe of Naſſau, IE MAINTIENDRAI, i. e. I WILL 
MAINTAIN. 

+ 1 he engagement run in theſe words: © We whole names 
are hercunto ſubſeribed, Who have now joined with the prince 
of Orange, tor the delence of the proteſtant religion, and for 
the maintaining the ancient government, and the laws and li- 
berties of England, Scotland, and Ireland, do engage to Al- 
mighty Crod, to his highnels the prince, and to one another, 


- 


to itlek firm to this cauſe, in the defence of it, and never to 
depart irom it till our religion, laws, and libertics are ſo far 
[ſecured to us li a tree parliament, that they ſhall no more be 
in danger of falling into popery and flavery. And whereas we 
e engaged in this common Caufe under the protection of the 
prince of Orange, by which means his perſon is expoſed to 
danger, and to the curled attempts of papilts and other bluody 
gici; we do therefore ſolemnly engage to God, and to one 
mother, that it any luch attempt be made upon him, we will 


conſcience fight againſt the prince of Orange. 7. 
Churchill had been raiſed from the rank of a... * 
been inveſted with a high command in the 1705 a ad 
been created a peer, and had owed his whole 5 A. 
the king's favour: yet even he could teſolve, Gus 5 
the preſent extremity, to deſert his unhappy mag * 
who had ever repoſed entire confidence in kw. I, 
carried with him the duke of Graſton, natural & * | 
the late king, colonel Berkeley, and {me 8 15 * 
dragoons. This conduct was a ſignal ſacrigce 0 wr IF | 
l virtue of every duty in private life ; and required, | 
ever after, the moſt upright, difintereſted, ang bh 
ſpirited behaviour, to render it juſtifiable. In this un; 
verſal defection, the unfortunate James, not 8 
where to turn, and on whom to rely, began to think 
requeſting aſſiſtance from France, when it was ne td 
late. He wrote to Leopold, emperor ef Germans 
but in vain. That monarch only returned far RV Wl, 
that what he had foreſeen had happened, James had 
lome dependence on his fleet; but they were entirely 
diſaffected. In a word, his interc{ts vere 
all; for he had long deſerted them himſelf 
By this time the king had arrived at Saliſuny, the 
head-quarters of his army, hen he received the above 
fatal intelligence. I hat prince, though a ſevere enemy, 
had ever appeared a warm, ſteady, and ſincere friend; 
and ne was extremely ſhocked with this, as with many 
other inſtances of ingratitude, to which he was nav =, 
poſcd. There retained none in whom he could con- 
ide. As the whole army had dilcovered ſympioms of 
diſcontent, he concluded it full of treachery ; and be; 
deſerted by thoſe whom he had moſt favoured 2. | 
obliged, he no longer expected that others would ba- 
zard their lives in his ſervice. During this diſtraction | 
and perplexity, he embraced a ſudden reſylution of WM 
drawing Ci: his army, and rcuring towards London cn 
the 25th of November: a meaſure which co only 
ſerve to betray his fears, and provoke farther treachery. 
But Churchill had prepared a ſtill more mortal blow 
tor his diſtreſſed benefactor. His lady and he had an 
entire aicendant over the family of prince George f 
Denmark; and the time now appeared ſcaſonabic for 
overwaclming the unhappy king, who was already 
ſtaggering with the violent ſhocks which he had re- 
ceived. Andover was the firſt ſtage of James's retreat 
towards London; and there prince George, together 
with the young duke of Ormond, Sir George Huet, 
and ſome other perſons of diſtinction, deſerted um in 
the night-time, and retired to the prince's camp. No 
ſooner had the news reached London, than theprincels 
Anne, pretending fear of the king's Uilplealure J, _— 
rew 
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purſue not only thoſe that make it but all their adherents, and 
all that we find in arms againſt us, with the utmoſt leverity of 
a juſt revenge, to their utter ruin and deftruction. And that 
the execution of any ſuch attempt (which God of his innzute 
mercy forbid,) ſhall not divert us from proſecuting tius Caule 
which we do now undertake, but that it fhall engage * 
carry it on with all the rizour that 4% barbarous an attempt ſhall 
deſerve.” 

+ We cannot here ſuppreſs the letter which the princeb 
wrote to the queen upon her quitting tlic metropolis, 


«K Madan, | 

« I beg your pardon, if I am fo deeply afNicte. N 
ſurprizing news of the prince's being gone, as not ©» be hot. 
to ſee you, but to leave this paper to exprels My humble du by 
the king and yourſelf; and to let you Know ] w_ 3 ol 
ſent myſelt, to avoid the king's diſpleaſure, Which 175 
able to bear, eicher againſt the prince Or mylelt; _ bu 
ſtay at ſo great a diſtance, as not to return betone 0 * — 
happy news of a reconciliation. And as 1 3 
prince did not leave the king with any other dalig met 1 1 do 
all poſſible means for his preſervation ſo 1 hops poſter” 
me the juſtice to believe, that I am not capable 0 oy Wa 
him for any other end. Never Was any Otis 22 n 10 
happy condition, fo divided between duty and a beth Sorts 
cher and a hutband ; therefore know nat vella 85 py oh 1 
follow one to preterve the other, 1 fee the generu 5 
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den herſelf in company wich the biſhop of London and 
lady Churchill. She fled to Nottingham, where the 
ear] of Dorſet received her with great reſpect, and the 
gentry of the county quickly formed a troc p for her 
brotection “. The king bi r{t into tears, when the firſt 
jgence of the defection of the prince and princeſs 
was conveyed to him. Undoubtedly he foreſaw in this 
incident the total expiration of his royal authority: but 
the nearer and more intimate concern of a parent laid 
hold of his heart ; when he found himſelf abandoned in 
g uttertmoſt diſtreſs by a child, and a virtuous child, 
whom he had cver regar: lcd with the moſt tender aftec- 
« God he! cried he, in the extr remity of 
gong, « my own children have forſaken me f. 
ie ling, now greatly depreſſed, called a council of 
il the p ers f, and prelates who were in Londen; and 
| cheir advice in iſſuing writs for a new parlia- 


inte llig 


his 


I B 
1 Ie 5 


tion. 
bis 


low 

14 and Th len ting H alfa: X, Not tingham, and Go 
dolphin, as Ct o mmiſfoners to treat with the prince of 
Orange. But theſe were the laſt acts of royal authority 
which he exerted. IIc even hearkentd to Imprude nt 
counſel, by which he was prompted to deſert the throne, 

and to 'gratify his en mics beyond what their fondle t 
hopes Cord have bi romil.d them. The queen obſerv- 
ing the fut ury of the people, and knowing how muc u the 
3s the object of general hatred, was ſtruck with the 


depelt terror, and began to apprehend a parliamentary 
impeachment, from which, ſhe was told, the queens of 
Eagland were not cxempted. The popiih courtiers, 
ind, above all, the prieſts, were aware, that the) 
ſhould be the firſt tacrifice, ; and that their perpetual ba- 

niihment was the 1 © penalty which they muſt ex- 
pect from national rc ientment. They were, therefore, 
deſtrous of carrying the king along with them; whoſe 
preſenc e, they knew, would ſtil] be ſome reſource and 
p necticn ta them in foreign countries, and whoſe 
ſtoration, if it ever h ab pened, 
tem in power à aut z0rity. 


* 


of the Froreſtants made the k 


re- 
would again reinſtate 
The general defection 
ing re gard the catholics as 


8 


his only ſubjcẽts, on uhoſe ce S he could rely; and 
the [tal Ca 1”: fi JDBC QL f his f ts 1th r afforded tet N 41 plau- 


live reaſon for making him apprehend a ſimilar end. 


L 


Phe <1 ai Mries of France, at among the reſt, Baril- 
bn, the French ambaſſador, were bey "about the king; 
they had entert ain id a very falſe notion, which th ev 


F ww © $* 4 
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im, that nothing Would more cer ainly 
c tettlemend, and beget univerial contu-—ů 
I: h than nis de! er: ing the King RTE. 


7 
172 ! 


Orange had, with good rcat: _ emoraced a contrary 
erin ; and he deemed it ext Wees difficult to find 
expertients: for. ſecuring the ON a 1, ſo long as the king 
kent N mn of the Crown. A<tuare 4k thercfore, by 
tus public motive, and no leſs, we may well preſume, 
by private TING „ he. was determined to uſe every 


expedient v Mien 


e X ye + 
him « 


[| 
181 


night intimidate the king, and make 
Hat throne which he alone was e Fear. to fill. 
= : | YL 

He dechned a Pert (I Conicrence wich James's com- 
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ede ene and gentr! y, Who avow to have no other end 
un! © prevail with the ki 17 to ſecure their religion, which 
mer 


10 much in danger by the v ent count els of the prieſts; 

their religion, did not Care to alas 
danger how expoted the bing, 1 am fully pertuaded, the 
luce ef Oral We UL 12! is the King's ſafety and preſervation, 
5 oo all thin: zs may be compoſed without more bloodſhed, 
ern calling of a pa: God grant a happy cnd to all theſe 
lrout les, th at the kin 88 rei: WA may be proſpe rous, and that I 
may. inortly mect YOU in pe ace ald. ety: till taen, let me beg 
E. to cominue the fame favourable opinton that you hitherto 

1 of Your's, &c. 
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It thontd be obſerved, that the late ki; 10, in order to gra- 
bf the nation, had cutrultech the education > af his nieces en— 
teh to proteitants; and as theſe princeſſes were deemed the 
Cnet relgurce of the eſtablithed reli, gi n after their father's de- 


lect, 

i om, great care had been taken to inſtil into them, from 
elt culket ; Nancy, the ſtrongeſt prejudices againſt POP 2ry. 
„„de violent were the prejudices which at this time pre- 


e iat this unhappy father, who had been deſerted by his 


. J. XI. 


The prince of 


A M E 9 
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e Cd, was believed upca ber dilappearingy to have 
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Cd 
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| miſſioners, and ſent the earls of er c and Oxſord 


to treat with them: the terms he propoſed, implied; al- 
moſt a preſent participation of the ee and he 
ſtopped not a moment the march of his army towards 
London. 

The intelligence which the king reccived from all 
quarters, ſerved to continue the panic into which he 
Was fallen, and which his enemies expected to improve 
to their advantage. Colonel Copel, deputy governor 
of Hull, made himſelf maſter of that important tortrels ; 
and threw into priſon lord Langdale, the governor, a 
catholic ; together with lord Montge merry, a nobleman 
of the ſame religion. The town of Neucaſtle received 
lord Lumley, and declared for tl 1e prince of Orange and 
a free parliament. The duke of lord ft ute- 
nant of the county of that name, engaged it in the ſame 
meaſure. The prince's declaration was read at Oxford 
by the duke of Ormond, and was received with great 
appl. uſe by that loyal „u ho allo made an offer 
of their plate to che pr very day ſome perſons of 
quality or diſtinction, and among the reſt the duke of 
went over to the enemy. A violent declara- 


Norfolk, 


univerſity 
W 


Somerſet, 


tion was diſpe Tied in the prince's name, but without his 
participation; in which every one was commanded to 
ſcize and puniſh all papiſts, who, contrary to law, 
pretended either to carry arms, or exerciſe any act of 
authority &. 

SN he Contagion of mutiny and diſobedience had alſo 

eached Scotland, whence the regular forces, contrary 
to the advice of Balcarras, the treaſurer, were with= 
drawn, in order to reinforce the Engliſn army. The 
marquis of Athole, together with viſcount Tarbat, and 
others, finding the opportunity favourable, began to 
form intrigues azainſt Perth, the Chancellor ; and the 
preſbyterians, and other malcontents flocked from all 
quarters to Edinburgh. The chancellor apprehenſive 
of the conſequences, found it expedient to abſcond; 
and the populace, as if that event were a ſignal for their 
inſurrection, immediately roſe in arms, and rifled the 
popiſh chapel in the king's palace. All the catholics, 
even all the zealous royaliſts, were obliged to conceal 
themſelves; and the privy- council, inttead of their 
former ſubmiſſive ſt 


rains of addreſs to the | klug, and vio- 
lent edicts againſt their ſellow- ſubjects, now made ap- 


plications to the prince ot Orange, as the reſtorer of 
law and liberty. 

The king alarmed every day more and more with the 
proſpect of a general diſaffection, reſolved to 


hearken to tote who adviſed his quitting the kingdom. 


Was 


To prepare for tis he firſt ſent away the queen, who 
arrived ſately at Calais, under the conduct of count 


Lauzun, an old favourite of the 
himſelf ſoon after diſappeared in 
tended only by Sir Edward Hales, 
diſguiſing himſelf in a plain dreſs, 
where he embarked on board 
France |}. 


French king. He 
the night time, at- 
a new convert; and 
went to Feverſham, 
a ſmall veſſel for 


In 


put himſelf to death: and it was fortunate, that the truth was 
timely diſcovered ; otherwiſe the populace, even the king's 
guards themſelves, might have been engaged, in revenge, to 
commence a mallacre of the prieſts and catholics. 

+ Addreſſing himſelf to the earl of Bedford, father to lord 


| Rullel, who had been executed in the former reign by the in- 
' trigues of James, “ My lord, ſaid the! king, you are an honeſt 


man, have credit, and can do me fignal ſervice.” „ Ah, Sir, 
replied the earl, J am old and feeble ; I can do you but little 
ſervice, 1 had indeed a ſon!” James was fo ſtruck with this 
reply, that he could not ſpeak for ſome minutes. 

$ It may not be unworthy of notice, that a merry ballad, 
called Lilleballero, being at this time publiſhed in derifion of 
the papitts and the Iriſh, it was greedily received by the peo- 
ple, and was ſung by all ranks of men, even by the king's 
army, who were ifrongly ſeized with the national ſpirit. This 


incident was diſcovered, and ſerved to increaſe the general diſ- 
content of the kingdom. 

| When the king had in a meaſure forſaken the throne, -the 
populace Were me aſters, and there was no diſorder, which dur- 
ing their preſent terment, might not be dreaded from them. 
They rote in a tumult, and deſtroyed all the maſs-houſes. 


2 * 


They 
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Ia tiis extremity of affairs, the biſhops and peers, 
who were in town, being the only remaining authority 
of the itate, (for the privy-council, compoſed the king's 
creatures, Wis totally dilregarded,) thought proper to 
aſſemble, and to interpole for the preſervation of the 
community. © They chote the marquis of Halifax 
ſpeaxer : they gave directions to the mayor and alder- 
nen for keeping the peace of the city: they iſſued or- 
ders, which were realily obeyed, to the fleet, the army, 
and all the garriſons: and they made applications to 
the prince of Orange, whoſe enterprize they highly ap- 

lauded, and whoſe ſucceſs they joytully congratulated. 
The prince, on his part, was not wanting to the tide of 
ſucceſs, which flowed in upon him, nor backward in aſ- 
ſuming that authority which the preſent exigency had 
put into his hands. Beſides the general popularity at- 
tending his cauſe, a new incident made his approach to 
London ſtill more grateful. In the prelent trepidation 
of the people, a rumour aroſe, either from chance or 
deſign, that the diſbanded Iriſh had taken arms, and 
had commenced an univerſal maſſacre of the protel- 
tants. This ridiculous beliet was ſpread all over the 
kingdom in one day; and begat every where the deepeſt 
conſternation. The alarm bells were rung ; the beacons 
fired; men fancied that they ſaw at a diſtance the ſmoke 
of the burning cities, and heard the groans of thoſe who 
were ſlaughtered in their neighbourhood. 

After this manner, the courage and abilities of the 
prince of Orange, ſeconded by ſurprizing fortune, et- 
fected the delivery of the kingdom. It now remained 
that he ſhould reap the rewards of his toil, and obtain 
that crown for himſelf, which had fallen from the head 
of his father-in-law. Previouſly to any regular autho- 
rity, he continued in the management of all public at- 
fairs. By the advice of the houſe of lords, the only 
member of the legiſlature remaining, he was deſired to 
ſummon a parliament by circular letters; but the prince, 
unwilling to act upon ſo imperfect an authority, con- 
vened all the members, who had ſat in the houſe of 
commons during any parliament of Charles the Second, 
and to theſe were added the mayor, aldermen, and fifty 
of the common- council of London. This was the moſt 
proper repreſentative of the people that could be ſum- 
moned, during the preſent emergence. They unani— 
mouſly voted the ſame addreſs with the lords; and the 
prince being thus ſupported by legal authority, wrote 
circular letters to the counties and corporations of Eng- 
land to chooſe a new parhament. His orders were uni- 
verſally complied with; every thing went on in the moſt 
regular and peaceful manner, and the prince became 
pollefſed of authority, as if he had regularly ſucceeded 
to the throne. 

On the 22d of January, 1689, when the houſe 
met *, which was moſtly compoſed of the Whig party, 
after thanks were given to the prince of Orange, for 
the deliverance which he had brought them, they then 


They even attacked and rifled the houſes of the Florentine 
envoy and Spaniſh ambaſlador, where many of the catholics 
had lodged their moſt valuable effects. Jetteries, the chan- 
cellor, who had diſguiſed himſelf, in order to fly the kingdom, 
was diſcovered by them, and fo abuſed, that he died a little 
after, Even the army which ſhould have ſuppreſſed thoſe tu- 
mults, would, it was apprehended, ferve rather to increale the 
general diforder. Feverſham had no ſooner heard of the king's 
flight, than he diſbanded the troops in the neighbourhood, and 
without either diſarming or paying them, let them loofe to prey 
upon the country, 

* On the meeting of this convention the following letter 
from the prince of Orange, addreſſed to both houſes was read: 

« My lords and gentlemen, 

« |] Have endeavoured, to the utmoſt of my power, to 
perform what was deſired from me, in order to the public peace 
and ſafety, and I do not know that any thing hath been 
omitted which might tend to the preſervation of them, fince 
the adminiſtration of affairs was put into my hands. It now 
lieth upon you to lay the foundation of a firm ſecurity for your 
religion, your laws, and your liberties. I do not doubt, but 
that by ſuch a full and free repreſentative of the nation, as is 
now met, the ends of my declaration will be attained ; and 
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proceeded to the ſettlement of the kingdom. 
days they paſſed a vote, by a great majori 
was ſent up to the houſe of lords for their 
It was to this effect: That king James 
deavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution of | 
by breaking the original contract betwixt the king and 1 
people; and having, by the advice of jeſuits, a 4 befor 
other wicked perſons, violated the fundamental 1 I 

and withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, hag yy "ll deck 
cated the government, and that the throne was theres 
vacant.” This vote readily paſſed the houſe of 95 
mons; but it met with ſome oppoſition in the hind of 
lords, and was at length carried by a majority of my 
voices only. The king being thus depoſed, the n 
conſideration was the appointing a ſucceſſor, Som 
declared for a regent; others, that the Prince of 
Orange ſhould be invetted with regal power, and the 


In a few 
tf, Which 
concurrence. 
II. having en. 
the kingdom, 


ext 


young prince conſidered as ſuppoſititious. The debate, Bt ploy 
ran high. A conference was demanded between the WW yr 
lords and commons, while the prince, with his uſu} # by a 


prudence, entered into no intrigues either wich elec. 
tors or members; but kept a total ſilence, as if he had 
been no way concerned in the tranſaction. At laſt 
perceiving that his own name was little mentioned in he 


diſputes, he called together the lords Halifax, Shrew. | 2 00 
bury, and Danby, with a few more. He then told WM | 
them, „ that he had been called over, to defend the BY 1 


liberties of the Engliſh nation, and that he had bappily 
effected his purpoſe ; that he had heard of fevergl 
ſchemes propoſed for the eſtabliſhing the government; 


that it they choſe a regent, he thought it incumbenton WW #5 
him to inform them, that he would never accept of Ml ume 


that office, the execution of which he knew would be 
attended with inſuperable difficulties ; that he would not 
accept of the crown under the princeſs his wife, thouth Af 
he was convinced of her merits ; that, therefore, if Wi. 
either of theſe ſchemes were adopted, he could give KY 
them no aſſiſtance, but would return home to his own A part 
country, ſatisfied with his aims to ſecure the freedom of A] 


theirs.” The views of the prince were ſeconded by MY 

the princeſs herſelf, who, as ſhe poſſeſſed many vir- | * 
tues, was a moſt obſequious wife to her huſband, |} 

All conſiderations were neglected, when they came in de 
competition with what ſhe deemed her duty to the if Wh 
prince. When Danby and others of her partizans in 
wrote her an account of their ſchemes and proceedings, ug 
ſhe expreſſed great diſpleaſure ; and even tranſmitted Y _ 


their letters to her huſband, as a facrifice to conjugal 
fidelity. The princeſs Anne allo concurred in the lame 
plan for the public ſettlement ; and, being promiſed an 
ample revenue, was contented to be poltponed in the: 
ſucceſſion to the crown. And as the title of her infant 
brother was, in the preſent eſtabliſhment, entirely ne- 


glected, ſhe might, on the whole, deem herlelt, mw po 
point of intereſt, a gainer by this revolution. The 


chief parties, therefore, being agreed, the convention n 
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ſince it hath pleaſed God hitherto to blefs my good intention ani 
with ſo great ſucceſs, I truſt in him, that he will complete I 
his work, by lending a ſpirit of peace and union to influence 


your counſels, that no interruption may be given to a happy I the 
and laſting ſettlement. | 4 te 
The dangerous condition of the proteſtants in Ireland, 4 thi 


ate ot 
anger 
be {o 


requiring a large and ſpecdy ſuccour, and the preſent ſt 
things abroad, oblige mc to tell you, that next to the d 
of unſcafonable diviſions among ourſelves, nothing can 
fatal in your conſultations : the ſtates, by whom I have been 
enabled to reſcue this nation, may ſuddenly tc el the 1 effoc's 
of it, both by being too long deprived of the lervice of (Rel 
troops, which are now here, and of your carly alliſtance 


againſt a powerful enemy, who hath declared a war en A eee 
2 — 2 ; [13 3 
them. And as England is by treaty already engag' q to hell 


them upon ſuch exigencies, ſo I am confident, tat eve 4 in, 
cheerful concurrence to preſerve this kingdom with 10 ue, 
hazard to themſelves, will meet with all the returns ol Rien 
ſhip and aſſiſtance, which may be expected from you © 55 


teſtants and Engliſhmen, whenever their condition Wh c Ki 
quire it.“ 598-0.” 4 18 
Civen at St. James, the 22d day of January 1600-9: I "7 
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T4 a bill, in which they ſettled the crown on the 
x0 and princeſs of Orange, the ſole adminiſtration 
„irma in the prince: the princeſs of Denmark to 
fcceed ater the death of the prince and princels of 
Orange 3 his poſterity after thoſe of the princels, but 
wore thoſe of the prince by any other wife. The 
convention annexed to this ſettle ment of the crown a 
declaration of rights, where all the points which had, 
gf late years, been diſputed between the king and the 
eople, were | b * 
wyal prerogative were more narrowly circumſcribed, 
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+Th DECLARATION of the Loxns SyirrtrUAL and 
TxupoRAL, and COoMMONs, affembled at [Ve/tminſttr. 


« Whereas the late king James the Second, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of divers evil counſellors, judges, and miniſters em- 
red by him, did endeavour to ſubvert and extirpate the 
ſoteſtant religion, and the jaws and liberties of this kingdom; 
by aſſuming, and exerciling a power of diſpenſing with, and 
nfending of laws, and the execution of Juws, without con— 
ſent of parliament : by committing and protecuting divers 
worthy prelates, for humbly petitioning to be excuſed from 
eencurring to the ſame aſſumed power; by iluing and cauſing 
tn be executed, 4 commiſſion under the great (cal, for erecting 
2 court, called the Court of Common for Eecleſiaſtical 
cauſes, by levying money for and to the uſe of the 
crown, by pretence of prerogative, for other time, and in 
cher manner, than the ſame . was granted by parlia- 
ment: by raiſing and keeping a ſtanding army within this 
kingdom in time of peace, Without content of parliament, 
and quartering ſoldiers contrary to law; by cauſing divers 
god ſubjects, being proteſtants, to be diſarmed at the ſame 
tine, when papiſts were both armed and employed contrary 
to law: by violating the freedom of election of members to 
ſerve in parliament: by proſecutions in the court of King's- 
Bench for matters and cauſes cognizavle only in parliament; 
md by divers other arbitrary and illegal courſes, And 
whereas of late years, partial, corrupt, and unqualified per- 
ſons, have been returned and ſerved on juries in trials, and 
particularly divers jurors in trials for high-treaſon, which were 
ot freeholders, and exceſſive bail hath been required of per- 


fas committed in criminal caſes, to allude the benefit of the 


laws made for liberty of the ſubjects, and exceſſive fines have 
been impoſed; ond illegal and cruel] puniſhments inflicted; 
and ſeveral grants and promiſes made of fines and ſorfeitures, 
before any conviction or judgement againſt the perſons upon 
whom the ſame were to be levied. All which are utterly and 
drectly contrary to the known laws and ſtatutes, and freedom 

6! this realm. 

„And whereas the ſaid late king James II. having abdi- 
ated the government, and the throne being thereby vacant, 
tis highneſs the prince of Orange (whom it hath pleaſed Al- 
mighty God to make the glorious inſtrument of delivering this 
kingdom from popery and arbitrary power) did, (by the advice 
of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and divers principal perſons 
of the commons,} cauſe letters to be written to the lords ſpiri- 
tw and temporal, being proteſtants, and other letters to the 
ereral counties, cities, univerſities, boroughs, and cinque- 
ports, for the chooſing of ſuch perſons to repreſent them, as 
vere of right to be ſent to parliament, to meet and fit at Weſt- 
ninſter, upon the 22d of January, in the year 1688, in order 
to ſuch an eftabliſhment, as that their religion, laws, and li- 
ties, might not again be in danger of being ſubverted. Up- 
on which letters, elections having been accordingly made; 
and tereupon the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, 
Purſuant to their ſeveral letters and clections, being now aflem- 

cum a full and free repreſentative of this nation, taking into 
nermolt ſerious conſideration the beſt means for attaining 
ue ends aforeſaid, do in the firlt place, (as their anceſtors in 
ne like caſe have uſually dane) for vindicating and aflerting 
Meir ancient rights and libertics; declare, 

1. That the pretended power of ſuſpending laws, or exe- 
"ion of laws, by regal authority, without conſent of parlia- 
= Is illegal. 2. That the pretended power of diſpenſing 
bath wk Dr the execution of the laws, by regal authority, as 
"Sen allumed and Exerciled of late, is illegal. g. That 
deft tor erecting the late cout « d commillioners for 
% Oy 6a cauſes, and all other commitlons and courts of 
Rho ating, are illegal and pernicious. 4. I hat the levy- 
— tor or to the uſe of the crown by pretence of 
T 2 without grant of parliament, tor longer time, or 
* zer manner than the ſame is or ſhall be granted, is 
3 L hat it is the right of the ſubjects to petition the 


i 3 commitments and protecutions tor ſuch petition— 
d) are 1. * 


Amp yy; W e 6. That the rait or keeping a ſtanding 
\ * * . 0 py , ” * . 
Sos un the kingdom in time ot peace, unlets it be with 


ot parliament, is agaimt law. 7. I hat the ſubjects, 
4 


finally determined; and the powers of 


n it 
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and more exactly defined, than in any former period 
of the Englith government: therefore we inſert a 
copy of this famous declaration“ . The marquis 
of Hallifax, ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, made a 
ſolemn tender of the crown to their highneſſcs, in 
the name of the peers and commons of England, 
Prince accepted the offer in terms of acknowledge- 
meat ; and chat very day, February 13, 1689, Wil- 
lam and Mary were proclaimed king and queen of 
England. 
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which are proteſtants, may have aruus for their defence ſuitable 
to their condition, and as allowed by law. 8. That elections 
of members of parlument ought to be free. g. That the free- 
dom of ſpeech, atv bates or proccedings in. parliament, ought 
not to be impeached or queſtioned in any court vr place out of 
parliament. 10. i aitexcefſive bail ougut not to be required, 
nor exceſſive fines impoſed, nor crucl and unuſual puniſhments 
inflicted. 11. I hat jurors ought to be duly empannelled and 
returned, and jurors whic's paſs upon men in trials of highs 
treaſon, ought to be irectolders, 12, "That all grants and 
promifes, of fines ain forieitures of particular perſons, before 
conviction, are ill: gal 2:4 v t,. 13. And that for redreſs of 
all grievances, ana for e amending, ſtrengthening, and pre- 
lerving of the Jaws, pu; laments ought to e held frequently. 
And they do claim, dc land, and infiſt upon all and tingular 
the premiſſes, as their undoubted rigats, and liberties and no 
declarations, judgements, doings, or proceedings, to the pre- 
juvice of rhe people in any of the {aid premiſes, ought in any 
wiſe to be drawn hereaſter into conſequence or example. Vo 
which demand of tacir rights, they are particularly encouraged 
by the declaration of his highneſs tae prince of Orange, as 
being the only means for obtaining a full redreſs and remedy 
therein. 

« Having therefore an entire confidence, that his ſaid high- 
neſs tie prince of Orange wis perfect the deliverance fo far 
advanced by him, and will ſtill pret-:rve them from the viola- 
lation of their rights, whioh they have here aſſerted, and from 
all other attempts upon their religion, rights, and liberties; the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, aſſembled at Weitminſter, do re- 
ſolve, that William and Mary, prince and princeſs of Orange, 
be, and be declared king and queen of England, France, and 
Ireland, and the domimons thereunto belonging, to hold the 
crown and royal dignity of the ſaid kingdoms and dominions, to 
them the ſaid prince and princeſs during their lives, and the life 
of the ſurvivor of them; and that. the fole and full exerciſe of 
the royal power be only in, and executed by, the ſaid prince of 
Orange, in the names of the ſaid prince and princeſs, during 
their joint lives; and after their deceafe, the ſaid crown and 
royal dignity of the ſaid kingdoms and dominions to be to the 
heirs of the body of the ſaid princeis; and for default of ſuch 
iffue, to the princeſs Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her 
body; and for default of ſuch iſlue, to the heirs of the body of 
the prince of Orange. 

« And the faid lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, 
do pray the ſaid prince and princeſs of Orange, to accept the 
ſame accordingly. And that the oaths hereafter-:!nentioned, 
be taken by all perſons of whom the oaths of allegiauce and 
ſupremacy might be required by law, inſtead of tnem; and 
that the faid oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy be abrogated: - 

« I, A. B. do lincerely promile and ſwear, that 1 will be 
faithful, and bear true allegiance to their majeſties, king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary. So help me God. I, A. B. do ſwear, 
that I from my heart abhor, deteſt, and abjure, as impious 
and heretical, this damnable doctrine and poſition, that princes 
excommunicated or deprived by the pope, or any authority of 
the ſee of Rome, may be depoſed or murdered by their ſub- 
jects, or any other whatſoever. And I do declare, that no 
foreign prince, perion, prelate, {tate, or potentate, hath, or 
ought to have, any juriſdiction, power, ſuperiority, pre-emi- 
nence, or authority, eceleſiaſtical or ſpiritual, withinithis realm. 


So help me God.” 


+ The ſpeech of the prince of Orange on his acceptance cf 
the crown : 


« My lords and Gentlemen, 


« This is certainly the greateſt proof of the truſt you have 
in us, that can be given, which is the thing that makes us value 
it the more; and we thankfully accept what you have offered. 
And as I had no other intention in coming hither, than to pre- 
ſerve your religion, laws, and liberties, fo you may be ſure, 
that I thall endeavour to ſupport them, and ſhall be willing to 
concur in any thing that ſhall be for the good of the kingdom, 


and to do all that is in my power to advance the weltare and 
glory ot the nation.” 


THUS 
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THUS have we ſeen through the whole courſe of 
four reigns, a continual ſtruggle maintained between the 
crown and the prope: : privilege and prerogative were 
ever at variance: and both parties, beſides the preſent 
object of diſpute, had many latent charms, which, on 
a tavourable occaſion, they produced againſt their ad- 
verſaries. Governments too ſteady and uniform, as 
they are ſeldom free, ſo are they in the judgement of 
ſome, attended with another ſen Gble convenience ; they 
abate the active powers of men, depreſs courage, in- 
vention, and genius; and produce an univerſal lethargy 
in the people. Though this opinion may be uſt, the 
fluctuation and conteſt, it muſt be allowed, of the Eng- 
hih government were, during theſe reigns, much too 
violent both for the repoſe and ſafety of the people. 
Foreign affairs, at that time, were either entirely neg- 
lected, or managed to pernicious purpoles : and 1n any 
domeltic adminiitration there was felt a continued teve 
either ſecret or manifèſt; ſometimes the molt f furious 
convulſions and diſorders. The revolution forms a new 
epoch in the conſtitution; and was probably attended 
with conſequences more advantageous to the people, 
than barely freeing them from an exceptionable admi- 
niſtration. By deciding many important queſtions in 
favour cf liberty, and ſtill more, by that great prece- 
dent of depoſing one king, and eſtabliſhing a new fa- 
mily, it gave ſuch an aſcendant to popular principles, 
as has put the nature of the Englith conſtitution beyond 
all controverſy. But this conftitution, excellent as it 
may appear, may yet have been ahuſed in ſome mea- 
lure. Nevertheless, we cannot but think, that we, in 
this iſland, have ever ſince enjoy J, it not the beſt {y- 
ſtem of g molt entire ſyſtem of 
novn among'r mankind. 


nt, at lealt the 
ever Was K 
40 dec * wich ſuch violence, as is affected by ſome, 
the whole line of. Stuart 3 to maintain, that their admi- 
ni. ee was one continued encroac time nt on the incon- 
eſtable riglits of tlie pe e ; 15 not giving due honour 
to that Treat event, which not only but a period to their 
hereditar y luccellion, but mas le a new ſettlement ot the 
whoie conſtitution. The inconveniencies ſuffered by 
the people under the two firſt reigns of that family, 
procecc ied 1 IN 2 great meaſure from the unavoidable ſitu- 
ation of aſlairs; and ſcarcely any thing could have pre- 
vented thoſe events, but ſuch vic gour of genius in the 
{ove cign, attended with ſuch good fartune, as might 
have enabled him ent! rely to overpower the liberties of 
his pe ple. While the parliaments, in thoſe reigns, 
were taking advantage of the neceſſities of the prince, 
and attempt ing every ſeſſion to aboliſh, or circumſcribe, 
or defin: 5 ine prerogative of the crown, and in 
of government ; - What could be ex- 
pected, but that the prince would exert himielf in de- 


tending, againſt ſuch inveterate enemies, an authority 
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In the uſual tenor 


Which: Cl rin: the moſt regular courſe of the former 
Engitlh government, had been exerciled without diſpute 


or ene And Charles II. in 1672, may with 
realon be deemed the agareflor ; nor is it poſſible to 
juſtily his conduct; yet were there lome motives, ſurely 
nich Couid engage a prince to attempt ſuch hazardous 
cuterprlzcs. Lic ett, that public aftairs had reached 
@ litnation at which tcy could not poſſibly remain with- 
out ſome farther innovation. Frequent parliaments were 
become ahne . necetlary to the conducting of 
buſineſs ; vet tacte aſſemblies were ſtill, in che 
judgment of the royalitts, much inferior in dignity to 
the ſovercign, whom they ſeemed better calculated to 
chunſel than to control, The crown ſtill poſſeſſed con- 
{i lerable power 0! oppoſing parliaments ; and had not 
as yer acquired the means of influencing them. Hence 
à COntinuai jcal aul, between theſe parts of the legiſlature: 
hence tlie ine Ination mutnally to take advantage of each 
others necefiiticy : bence the impottibllity, under which 
tlie 8 * Jay, "of ning miniſters, Who could at once 
be {Fyiccable and faithful to him. If he followed his 


OWN CHOKCC 11 4ppulating his lervants, without regard to 


their parkamentuary intereſt, a refractory ſeſſion was in- 
| | 105 ) 
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the leaders of popular aſſemblics, they cit] 
influence with the people, by altering 
or they betrayed the crown, in order 


Tri . * * . 
10 te Crow \ 

ky, 
10 Preſe. v tl ir 


influence. Neither Hamden, whom Charles | 

alles . Mas 
Wilung to ga in at any price; 3 NOT Shafteſhury With 
Charles II. atter the py iſh plot, atte = 
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in his counſels, would ren 
preca rious, and, as they c: 
the prince. The reit of their aut! hority ny i 
thought to lic in the parliament; and as the awer! 
that aſſembly was not yet unconttohable, they Nil 5 
ſolved to augment it, though art the cxpence f 
royal preroyauves. . Ihe Whig Party, for 
courle of years, almott without inte rruption, enjoyed 
the whole authority of government ; and no hon now 5 
Offices could be obt:a! ed but by their CCUnterm 3 
protection. But this event, w nich, in 10. me par 
has been advantageous to the ff te „ has proved « 
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tive to the truth of hiſtory „and has eſtabliſhed e 
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civilized nation could have einbraced with repard tu its 


domeſtic Occurrences, In our ani actin. how- 
ever, extremes of all kinds {ſhould be avoided: 3nd 
though no one will ever picale Cither party by moders: 
opinions, it is there we are moſt hiely to meet with 
truth and certainty, 

We {ha}l 1ubjoin to this general view of the Engliſh 
government, ſome account of the ſtate of the — 
arms, trade, manners, and arts, between the reſtoration 
and revolution. 

The revenue of Charles II. as ſettled by the long 
Parnamengt, was Di Ic Upon a very bad footing. | 1 
100 oy: mz l, if ney intended 0 male 
the common con rte of his adminiſtration: it was too 
lar ge, and ſertled during too long a period, if they re- 
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though it did not corre tp either to their {ervices er 
expectations, couid not fail, in ſome degree, to cxhault 
his treaſury. The extraordinary ſuns granted the king 
(ur: ng che Art years, did not ſukice r theſe extravr- 
dinary Expences ; and the exciſe ang. ris ns, the only 
conſtant revenue, amounted not to e hen ired thou- 
land | pound is a-year, and fell much Mort of the ordinary 
Dur: + ns of government. The addition Gi h. _ mo ney 
in 1002, and of other two branches in 160G and 1670, 
droht. up che revenue. to one million turce hundred 
lilty- iglit ou anc pounds, as We learn f H lord 
Danby” $ account: but the ſame authority forms us, 
that the Ye arly exp nce of Is Vas at that time 
One nition three hundred EC 1ohry {even thou ſand fever 

lundre d and ſeventy poumds; without mentioning con- 
tingencics, which are always conſiderable, even under 
the Mole prudent adminifiration. Thoſe branches t 
reverue, granted in 1659 and 1670, expired in 1680, 
and were never renewed by parliament: they were com 
puted to be above two hundred thouſand pounds 4-year. 
If we eſtimate the ordinary revenue of Charles II. at 


7 ing 
one million two hundred thouſand pounds a-year dirt. 
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his Whole reign, the whale computation will rather e 
tion 

ceed than fall below the true value. Ihe convent 0 
( mee 

Parliament, after all the ſums which they had gran 
fold debis, threw» the 
the king towards the payment ot old debts, 5 
ing d 
laſt day of their meeting, a debt upon him Ea : 
one million ſeven hundred forty three t eee 1. 
Ni 

hundred and ſixty- three pound 8. All the extra 


N warhament, 
ſums which were afterwards voted him by parka | 


101 thlce 
amounted to eleven millioas four hundred #61 hich : 
[i 1d \ 
thouſund four hundred and fever pounds 3 WII : 
17 
vided by twenty-four, the number ot woah wt 
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gent hundred and eight pounds a- year. 
bee had two violent wars to ſuftain with the Dutch; 
al in 1678, he made e ape nſive preparations for a war 
France. In tne firſt Dutch war, both Franeec and 
po mark were allies to the United Provinces, and the 
aval armaments in England were very great; ſo that 
i is impoſſible he could have ſecreted any part, at lealt 
any 0. nfidera ble part, of the ſums which were then 
voted him by parlianent. Io theſe ſums we mult add 
a one million two hundred thouſand pounds, which 
had been detainec] Fe the banker on [numng up the 
exchequer in 167 The king paid fix per cent. for 
is monc y dining r the re ſt of his reign. It is remark- 
this violent breach of faith, 
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and. the ſame rate of intereſt which he 
fre that event. A proof that public credit, inſtead of 
being o. ſo delic ate a nature as we are apt to imagine, 
is, ia reality, fo hardy and robuſt, that it is very duth- 
cult to deſtroy it. Lhe reve nue Of w_ nes Was rat ed by 
the parliament to about one mn HON £12; 4. undred and 
ev thouſand pounds; and his income, as duke of 
being added, made the whole amount to wo 
mill ns a- year; a ſum well proj zortioned to the pu blic 
neceffities, but enjoyed by him in too independent a 
manner. "The nat 10n's debt at the revolution amounted 
to ene million { fry- -four thouſand nine hundred and 
tive! Ny- lee pot unds. 
The militia fell much to dec cay during theſe two 
parti by the poll, of the kings; Who had en- 
8 a aden © Ot hate (11 bjects, partly by ene 
A . Jaw which limited tae king! s power of muſter- 
and arraying them. In the beginning, HOWEVER: of 
harles's reign, the militia was {till deemed formidable. 
Vit 1 wing propoicd to the [french king an 1nva- 
n of Eng land during the firſt Dutch war, that mo- 
narcly re; ned, that ſuch an attempt would be entirely 
rule fs, and would tend only to unite the Engliſn. In 
a few Gay s, laid! * after our landing, there will be fifty 
taonſand men at! 80 upon us. Charles, in the begin- 
i of his reign, had in pay near five thouſand men. 
lanes, on Mon 3 s rebellion, had cn foot about 
nreen thouſand men; and when the prince of Orange 
maded him, there were no fewer than thirty thouſand 
ri 3 in England. 
the Engliſh navy, duri ing the greater part of Charles's 
ren, mac le a conliderable figur FF, tor number of ſhips, 
vl our of the men, and conduct of the commanders. 
Even in 1578, the fleet conlifted of eighty- three {hips ; 
brüdes thirty, which were at that time on the ſtocks. On 
the ing $ reſtoration he found only ſixty- three veſſels of 
During the latter part oi Charles's reign, the 
mey fell ſome what to Bread by realon of the narrow- 
nels of the king's revenue: but James, foon after his 
acceid on, reltored i- to e ormer power and glory; and 
beſbore he left the throne, carried it much farther. The 
licet at the revolution conſiſted of one hundred and ſe- 
renty-three veſſels of all ſizes; and required forty-two 
mouland ſcamen to man it. That king when duke of 
York, had been the firſt inventor of fea {: fonals. 
Ihe commerce and riches of F naland did never, 
during any period, increaſe ſo fait as from the reſtora- 
lion 0 the revolution. The two Dutch Wars, by di- 
lurbiag the trade of that republic, promoted the navi- 
gation of this land; and after Charles had made a ſe— 
Pte peace with the ſtates, his tu! yeets enjoyed, un- 
lelted, the trade of Þ Urope. The only diſturbance 
Winch they met with, was from a [ey French Priv. atcers 
that infeſted the Clnacl; and Charles inte pole J not 
0 behalf of his ful; jects wich tut iclent ſpirit and vigour, 
The recovery or Congueit of New York and the Jer- 
ity5 was a conſiderable accctlion to the ſtre noth and te- 
Unity of the I. nolith colonies : and, together with the 
= ment of P cue mia and Carolina, w hich was ct- 
"Mr during that reign, extended the Ingle empire 
u America, The poriccutions of the dule ters, con— 
Fe to augment and people the colues, Fr. 
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than doubled during 
new manufactures were eſtabliſhed ; in iron, bra 
hats , g i, Paper, &c. 
Countries 
CONGUEtL P D! ought the art of dying 
Eng! land; and by that impro veme. 
great ſums of money. 
thele two Tetg: 15 was ten millions two hundred 
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twenty-eight years. Several 
is, k, 
Low 
a French 
woolen cloth into 
t {rived the nation 
The increaſc - of e jnage during 
and lixty- 
one thouland pounds. A board of trade was erected in 
1670; and the earl of Sandwich v as made preſident. 
Charles revived and ſupported the charter of the peo 
India company; a meaſure wh ole utility is by 

th NE t doubtful : he grante d a charter to the Hud ſon's 8 
Bay company. We learn from Sir John Chill, that in 
1639 there were on the 'Change more men worth ten 
thouſand pounds, than there were in 1650 worth a thou- 
land ; that five vv red pounds with a daughter was, in 
the latter period, deemed a anger r portion than two 
taouland in the former; that gentlewomen, in thoſe 
earlier times, thought Meme well cloathed in a 
ſerge gown, which a chambermaid would, in 1688, be 
aſhamcd to be ſeen in; and that, beſides the great in- 
creale of rich cloth, plate, jewels, and houthold furni- 
cure, Coaches Were in that time augmented a hundred- 
fold. The duke of Buckingham introduced from 
Venice the manufacture of glafs and cryſtal into Eng- 
land. Prince Rupert was alſo a an encourager o F uſeful 
arts and manuſactures: he himſclf was the inventor of 
etching. 

The firſt law for erecting turnpikes was paſſed in 
1662: the places of the turnpikes were Wadeſmill, 
Caxton, and Stilton: but the general and great im- 
provement of highways did not take place till the rei an 
of George II. 

In 16 63, was paſſed the firſt law for allowing the ex- 
portation of foreign coin and bullion. 

In 165 , was concluded the firſt American treaty 
between England and! Spal. this treaty de more 
general and co >mpiete in 1670. The two ſtates then 
renounced all right of trading with each others colonies; 
and the title of England was acknowledged to all the 
territories in America, of which the was then poſſeſſed. 

Lord Clarendon tells us, that in 1665, when money, 
in conſequence of a treaty, was to be remitted to the 
bilkop of Munſter, it was found that the whole trade of 
England could not ſupply above one thouſand pounds a 
month to Frankfort and Cologne, nor above twenty 
thouſand pounds a month to Hamburgh : theſe ſums 
appear ſurpriſingly ſmall. 

At the ſame time that the boroughs of England were 
deprived of their privileges, a like attempt was made on 
the colonies, King James recalled the charters, by 
which their liberties were ſecured; and he ſent over 
governors inveſted with abſolute power. 

Till the revolution, the liberty of the preſs was very 

imperfectly enjoyed in England, and during. a very 
ſhort period. 1 he ſtar- chambe r, while that court ſub- 
a put effeQtual reſtraints upon printing. On the 

ppreſſion of that tribunal in 1641, the long parlia- 
ment, after their rupture with the kings, aſſumed the 
ſame power with regard to the licenſing of books ; and 
this authority was continued during all che period of the 
re Public and Prote ctorſhip. Two years after the reſto- 
ration, an act was patled, reviving the republican ordi- 
nanecs. This act expired in 1679 but was revived 
the firſt of king James. The liberty of the preſs did 
not even COmmicnce with the revolution. It was not nll 
1094, that the reſtr: Aints Cre taken Oft; 1 the read 
diſpleaſure of the king and his miniſters, who ſe eing no 
where, in any government, during prelent or palt ages, 
any example of tuch unlimited freedom, doubred much 
of its ſalutary effects, and probably thought, that no 
books or writings would ever {o much | improve the ge- 
neral underitanc ding of men, as to render it ſafe to en- 
trult chem with an indulge nec ſo caſily abuſed. 

In 1677, the old law tor burning heretics was re- 
pealed ; a prudent meaſure, while the nation was in 
continual dread of the return of popery. 
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Amidſt the thick cloud of bigotry and ignorance, 
which overſpread the nation, during the commonwealth 
and protectorſhip, there were a few ſedate philoſophers, 
who, in the retirement of Oxford, cultivated their rea- 
fon, and eſtabliſhed conferences for the mutual commu- 
nication of their diſcoveries in phyſics and geometry. 
Wilkins, a clergyman, who had married Cromwell's 
ſiſter, and was afterwards biſhop of Cheſter, prometed 
theſe philoſophical converſations. Immediately after the 
reſtoration, theſe men procured a patent, and having 
enlarged their number, were denominated the Royal 
Society. But this patent was all they obtained from 
the king. Though Charles was a lover of the ſciences, 
particularly chemiſtry and mechanics, he animated them 
by his example alone, not by his bounty. His craving 
courtiers and miſtreſſes, by whom he was perperually 
ſurrounded, engroſſed all his expences, and left him 
neither money nor attention for literary merit. His 
contemporary, Lewis, who fell ſhort of the king's 
genius and knowledge in this particular, much exceeded 
him in liberality. Beſides penſions conferred on learned 
men throughout all Kurope, his academies were directed 
by rules and ſupported by ſalaries: a generoſity which 
does great honour to his memory. We may be ſur- 
prized, that this example ſhould got be more followed 
by princes ; ſince it is certain, that that bounty, ſo ex- 
tenſive, fo beneficial, and ſo much celebrated, coſt not 


this monarch fo great a ſum as is often conferred on one 


uſcleſs overgrown favourite or courtier. But though the 
French academy of ſciences was directed, encouraged, 
and ſupported by the fovereign, there aroſe in England 
{ome men of ſuperior genius, who were more than ſuffi- 
cient to caſt the balance, and who drew on themſelves 
and on their native country, the regard and attention of 
Europe. Beſides Wilkins, Wren, and Wallis, eminent 
mathematicians, Hooke, an accurate obſerver by mi- 
croſcopes, and Sydenham, the reſtorer of true phyſic; 
there flouriſhed during this period a Boyle and a New- 
ton, men who trod with cautious,” and therefore the 
more ſecure ſteps, the only road which leads to true 
Philoſophy. 


HA. V. 


WILLIAM AND MAR Y. 

T is not to be doubted but the conſtitution of Eng- 

land, upon the acceſſion of William to the throne, 
aſſumed a different aſpect from what it had before. As 
his right to the crown was wholly from the choice of the 
people, they choſe to load the benefit with whatever 
ſtipulations they thought requilite for their own ſecurity. 
{Is power was limited on every fide, and the jealouſy 
which his new lubjects entertained of foreigners, ſtill 
farther obſtructed the -exerciſe of his authority. The 
power of the crown was acknowledged to flow from no 
other fountain than that of a contract with the people. 
The repretentatives of the nation made a regular claim 
of riphts * in behalf of their conſtituents, which, pre- 
vious to his Coronation, William was obl:ged to confirm. 
He was no ſooner elected to the throne, than he began 
to experience the difficulty of governing a people, who 
were more ready to examine the commands of their ſu- 
periors than to obey them. From the peaceful and 
tractable diſpoſition among the ingliſh, he hoped to 
find them ready and willing to lecond his ambition in 
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det the declaration of rights at the cloſe of James the 
decond's reign, p. 731. 

t His privy-counctl was made wp of the following perſons : 
his highncls George, prince of Denmark; William Sancroft, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; Henry Compton, biſhop of Lon- 


don; Henry, duke of Norfolk; Charles, marquis of Win- | 


chetter; George, marquis of Halifax; Thomas, earl of 
Danby ; Robert, carl of Lindſey; Aubery, earl of Oxford; 
Charles, carl of Shrewſbury ; Charles, ear! of Dorſet and Mid- 
dleſex; William, carl of- Bedfgrd ; John, carl of Bptb; 
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humbling France, but he found them more ac 
for the invaſion of their domeſtic liberties at Hö, 

King William + began his reign with an Ate 
ſimilar to that which had been the principal cauſe of 
the diſturbances in the preceding reign, and Ihe 
excluded-the monarch from the throne, Willian Mis 
naturally biaſſed to Calviniſm, and averſe to perlect = 
Whatever promiſes he had made, and whatever fn 
ments of reipect he had entertained for the church e 
England, he ſeemed now in a great mcaſure alienated 
from it, by the oppoſition he had met with from irs 
members, particularly from the biſhops, who hag 
thwarted his meaſures. He therefore rejolx ed to Peg 
tify the church, and gratify his own friends at the Cars 
time, by removing the obſtacles affixed to non-conf 
mity, that all proteſtant diſſenters ſhould be rende 
capable of enjoying and exercifing civil employment, 
When he gave his aſſent to the bill for ſuſpending the 
Habeas-Corpus act, he recommended the eltabliſhmen 
ot a new oath in lieu of thoſe of allegiance and ſupre- 
macy : he exprefled his hope that they would leave room 
for the admiſſion of all his proteſtant ſubjects who ſhould 
be found qualified for the ſervice : he ſaid ſuch a con- 
junction would unite them the more firmly among them- 
ſelves, and ſtrengthen them againſt their common ad- 
verſaries. In conſequence of this hint, a clauſe was in- 
ſerted in the bill for abrogating the old and appointing 
the new oaths, by which the facramental teſt was dc. 
clared unneceſſary in rendering any perton capable of 
enjoying any office or employment. It was, however, 
rejected by a great majority in the houſe of lords. An- 
other clauſe for the ſame purpoſe, though in different 
terms, was propoſed by the king's direction, and met 
with the ſame fate, though in boch cates ſeveral noble- 
men entered a proteſt againſt the refolution of the houſe. 
Theſe fruitleſs efforts in favour of difſenters augmented 


4 D 1.5 
the prejudice of the churchmen againſt king William, * 
who would have willingly compromiſed the difference, 
by exculing the clergy from the oatlis, provided the diſ- 
ſenters might be cxempted from the tacramental teſt : 
but this was deemed the chief bulwark of the church, 
and therefore the propolal was rejected. The church- 
party in the lioute of lords moved that inſtead of infert- 
ing a clauſe, obliping the clergy to take the oaths, the 
king ſhould be empowered to tender them; and in cate 
of their refuſal, they ſhould incur the penalty, becaute | 
deprivation, or the apprehenſions of it, might make a 
them deſperate, and excite them to form deſigns againſt 
the government. This argument had no weight with 
the commons, who thought it was indiſpenſably necel- 
ſary to exact the oaths of the clergy, as their example 
influenced the kingdom in general, and the youth ot 
the nation were formed under their inſtructions. Alter 
a long and warm debate, all the mitigation that could 
be obtained, was a claule empowering Ihe king to mm- 
dulge any twelve clergymen, deprived by virtue of this 
act, with a third part of their benefices during plealure. 
Thus the ancient oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy 
were abrogated : the declaration of non-reſiſtance in the 
act of uniformity was repealed : the new oath of alle- 
giance was reduced to its primitive ſimplicity, and the 
coronation-oath rendered more explicit. The clerg) 
were enjoined to take the new oaths before the 1ſt of 
Auguſt, on pain of being ſuſpended from their office 
for ſix months, and of entire deprivation, in Calc they 
ſhould not take them before the expiration of this term. 


They generally complicd, though with ſuch reſervations 
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Chatles, carl of Macclesfield ; Daniel, earl of Nottuigham; 
Thomas, viſcount Falconberg; Charles, viſcount Mordaunt: 
Francis, viſcount Newport; Richard, viſcount Lumicy = | 
lip, lord Wharton; Ralph, lord Montague; Henry, og = 7 
lamerc; John, lord Churchill; Mr. Bentinck, Mr. aar, 

Sidney, Sir Robert Howard, knight; Sir Heu LED 

knight; Mr. Henry Powle, Mr. Edward Ruſſcl, Mr. 4 
Boſcawen, and Mr. Richard Hamden, to whom were 40 0 
on the 2oth of February, Thomas VV harton, Eſq. and + 
John Lon ther, of Lowther, Bart. | 
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and diſtinctions as were not much for the honour of their 
rncerity. The king, though baffled in his deſign 
aint the ſacramental teſt, reſolved to indulge the diſ- 
Carers with a toleration ; and a bill for this purpoſe being 
repared by the carl of Nottingham, was, after ſome 
debate, patlec into a law on the 24th of May, under 
the title Of“ An Act for exempting their Majeſties' 
Proteſtant Subjects diſſenting from the Church of Eng- 
Ind from the Penalties of certain Laws “.“ 

It was now thought neceſſary to ſettle a revenue for 
the ſupport of government. Hitherto there had been 
no diltinction of what was allotted for the King's uſe, 
and what was alſigned for the ſervice of the public; ſo 
that the ſovereign was entirely maſter of the whole ſup- 
ly, As the revenue in the late reigns had been often 
embezzled and, miſapphed, it was now reſolved that a 
certain ſum ſhould be ſet apart for the maintenance of 
the king's houſhold, and the ſupport of his dignity, and 
that the reſt of the public money ſhould be employed 
under the inſpection of parliament. Accordingly, ſince 
this period, the commons have appropriated the yearly 
ſupphes to Certain ſpecified ſervices; and an account of 
the application had been conſtantly ſubmitted to both 
houſes, at the next ſeſſion. At this juncture, the pre- 
vailing party, or the Whigs, determined that the reve- 
ue ſhould be granted from year to year, or at leaſt for 
2 ſmall term of years ; that the king might find himſelf 
dependeric upon the parhament, and merit the renewal 
of the grant by a juſt and popular adminiſtration. In 
purſuance of this maxim, when the revenue fell under 
conficeraticn, they, on pretence »f charges and antici- 
pations which they had not time to examine, granted it 
by a proviſional act for one year only. The civil liſt 
vas fertjed at fix hundred thouſand pounds, chargeable 
with the appointments of the queen dowager, the prince 
and princeſs of Denmark, the judges, and marſhal 
Schomboerg, to whom the parliament had already 
granted one hundred thouſand pounds, in conſideration 
of his important tervices to the nation, The commons 
ao voted, that a conſtant revenue of twelve hundred 
thouſand pounds ihould be eſtabliſhed tor the {upport 
ol the crown in time of peace. The king took um- 
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Ihe reaſon of this act is thus given in the preamble : For- 


alnuch as ſome eaſe to ſcrupulous coniciences in the exerciſe 
ef religion may be an effectual means to unite their majeſtiesꝰ 
proteſtant ſubjects in intereſts and affections; it was therefore 
enacted, © That none of the penal laws ſhall be conſtrued to 
extend to any perſon or perſons diſſenting from the church of 
England, that ſhall take the oaths, to the preſent government, 
and ſubſcribe the declaration of go Car. II. provided that no 
alſembly of perſons ſo diſſenting ſhould be in any place for reli- 
gious worſhip with the doors locked, barred, or bolted, during 
the time of ſuch meeting together ; and provided, that nothing 
ſnouly be conſtrued to exempt any of the perſons aforeſaid from 
P2ying of tythes or other parochial duties. If any diflenter 
thould be choſen or appointed to bear the office of conſtable, 


church-warden, overſeer, &c. and ſhould ſeruple the oaths re- | 


Quireq by law to be taken in reſpect of ſuch office or employ- 
ment by a ſufficient deputy. That all preachers or teachers 
by any congregation of diſſenting Proteſtants, who ſhall take 
te oaths, and fubſcribe the declaration aforcſaid, and alſo ſub- 
(cribe the articles of religion except the thirty-lourth, thirty- 
ta, and thirty-{ixth, and theſe words in the twentieth article, 

dr. The church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, 
ang withority in controverſies of faith, ] ſhall not be liable to 
mat the pains and penaltics mentioned in fat. 17 Car. II. 2. 
t2 Car. II. 13 and 14. Car. II. cap. 44 Every ſuch teacher 
al de exempted from ferving upon any jury, or from being 

choſen and appointed to bear the office of churchwarden, over— 
ker or Me poor, &c. But any juſtice of the peace may re- 
Uire any perſon, that goes to any meeting for exerciſe of reli- 
Lon, to lubſeribe the declaration and to take the oaths. And, 
1 cafe of refuſal, is required to commit ſuch perſon to priſon 
Without bail or mainprize, &c.?? The like liberty Was given 
wenabaptiſts, but no papiſt, or any that denied the Trinity, 
yoo 0 Nave the benefit of this act. The quakers were alſo 
ee tO it on condition of pramiling betore God, inſtead of 
ing, to be true and faithful to the king and queen, and 
— promoting and declaring, that they abhorred and re- 
ber Gy XC, 1 hey were alſo to ſubſcribe a profeſſion of 
r Chrittian belict in theſe words: I, A. B. profeſs faith in 
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brage at theſe reſtraints laid upon the application af the 
public money, which were the moſt ſalutary proofs of 
the revolution. He conſidered them as marks of ditti- 
dence, by which he was diſtinguiſhed from his prede- 
ceſſors; and thought them an ungrateful return for the 
ſervices he had done to the nation. The Tories per- 
ceived his diſguſt, and did not fail to foment his jealouſy 
againſt their adverſaries, which was confirmed by a freſh 
effort of the Whigs, in relation to the militia, A bill 
was brought into the houſe, for regulating it in ſuch a 
manner as would have rendered it in a great meaſure in- 
dependent both of the king and the lords lieutenants of 
counties. Theſe being generally peers, the bill was 
ſuffered to lie neglected on the table; but the attempt 
confirmed the ſuſpicion of the king, who began to think 
himſelf in danger of being enſlaved by a republican 
party. The Tories had, by the channel of Nottingham, 
made proflers of ſervice to his majeſty : but complained 
at the ſame time, as they were in danger of being 


e 
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ain. 


proſecuted for their lives and fortunes, they could not, 


without an act of indemnity, exert themſelves in favour 
of the crown, Jeſt they thould incur a perſecution from 
their implacable enemies. Theſe remonſtrances made 
ſuch impreſſion on the king, that he {ent a meſſage to 
the houſe by Mr. Hamden, recommending a bill of 
indemnity as the moſt effectual means for putting an end 
to all controverſies, diſtinctions, and occalions of diſ- 
cord. He deſired it might be prepared with all con- 
venient expedition, and with ſuch exceptions only as 
ſhould ſeem neceſſary for the vindication of public juſ- 
rice, the ſafety of him and his contort, and the ſettle- 
ment and welfare of the nation. An addreſs of thanks 
to his majeſty was unanimouſly voted. Nevertheleſs, 
his deſign was fruttrared by the backwardneſs of the 
Whigs, who proceeded fo ſlowly on the bill, that it could 
not be brought to maturity before the end of the ſeſſion. 
They wanted to keep the ſcourge over the heads of 
their enemies, until they ſhould find a proper opportu- 
nity for revenge: and, in the mean time, reſtrained 
from oppoſition by the terror of impending vengeance. 
They aſfected to inſinuate, that the king's deſign was to 


raiſe the prerogative as high as it had been in the pre- 


God the Father, and in Jeſus Chriſt his eternal Son, the true 
God, and in the Holy Spirit, one God bleſſed tor evermore; 
and do acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Teſtament to be given by divine inſpiration: 
de on tl! 
Lord's Day ſhall be ſtill in force, and executed againft all per- 
ſons that offend againtt the ſaid laws, except ſuch perſons come 
to ſome congregation permitted by this act, Provided, that 
if any perſon ihall maliciouſly or contemptuonſiy come into any 


1 


cathedral or pariſh church. Or other Cong regaätion, and diſquiet 
or diſturb the fame, or miſuſe any preacaer or teacher, he ſhall, 
upon conviction, ſuffer the penalty of twenty pounds. And, 
finally, provided, that no congregation cr atlembly, for reli- 
gious worſhip, ſhall be permitted or allowed by this act, until 
the place of ſuch meeting ſhall be certined to the biihop of the 
dioceſe, or to the archdeacon of that archdeacovry, or to the 
juſtices of the peace at the general or quarter ſefitons ; and re- 
giſtered in the ſaid biſhops or archdeacon's court, recorded at 
the ſaid general or quarter ſeſſions.“ 

The clergy had begun already to ſhew great hatred to the 
diſſemters, and ſeemed to wiſh for an occation to renew old ſe- 
verities againft them, and therefore, the cuieting the nation by 
the act of toleration, was much applauded by men of modera- 
tion and goodneſs. It gave the king great content, who was 
very uneaſy to ſee ſa much ill humour ſpreading among the 
clergy, and by their means, over a great part of the nation. 
He was ſo true to his principle of liberty of conſcience, that he 
reſtrained the heat of ſome, who were propoſing ſeveral acts 
againſt the papiſts. He made them apprehend the advantage, 
which that would give the French, to alienate all the papiſts ot 
Europe from us, who from thence might hope to ſet on foot a 
new catholic league, and make the war a quarrel of religion, 
which might have very bad eftects: nor could he pretend to 
protect the proteſtants-in many places of Germany and Hun. 
gary, unleſs he could cover the papiſts in England, from all 
the ſeverities on the account of their religion. This was fo 
carefully infuſed into many, and fo well underſtood by them, 
that the papiſts have enjoyed the real effects of the toleration, 
though they were not comprchended within the act. 
ceding 
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ceding reigns ; and that he for this purpoſe preſſed an 
act of indemnity, by virtue of which he might legally 
uſe the inſtruments of the late tyranny. The earls of 
Monmouth and Warrington induſtriouſly infuſed theſe 
jealouſies into the minds "of their party: on the other 
hand, the earl of Nottingham inflamed William's dil- 
truſt of his old friends : which was like to have produced 
confuſion, notwithſtanding the endeavours uſed by the 
earls of Shrewſhury and Devonſhire to allay thoſe heats, 
and remove the ſuſpicions that mutually prevailed. 

While the revenue was ſettling, there was one branch 
of it which the king had a mind ſhould be diſcharged. 
In his march through the weſtern counties, from "the 
firſt landing, it had been moved to aboliſh the chimney- 
money, and he had promiſed to recommend it to the 
parliament. 'T'o this end he {ent a meſſage to the com- 
mons, acquainting them, “ That being jenſible what a 
grievous burden hearth- money was to che people, elpe- 
cially the poorer fort, he was willing to agree either to 
a regulation of it, or the taking it away, not doubting 
but they would cake care of his revenue ſome other 
way.” This proved to be an act of great prudence 2 2nd 
popularity, for which the commons preſe nted an addrets 
of thanks, exprefied in very grateful terms, © for this 
unprecedented offer for the eate of his people, aſſuring 
him, that they would make ſuch returns, as to be lo 
careful of the ſupport of the crown, that the world might 
tee, to the dilcouraging of his enemies, and ſatisfaction 
of all good men, that his majeſty reigned in the hearts 
of his people.” But as popular as this act was, it met 
with ſuch oppoſition from the Tories, that it ran a great 
hazard in the houſe of lords. They alledged, that it 
was the only ſure tund, which could neve! - fail in war; 
ſo that money would be freely advanced upon it; and 
that a few regulations would take away any grievance 
which might ariſe from it. But it was thought, they 
were not willing, that ſuch an act ſhouk] pals, as woul.| 
render the king acceptable to the body of the nation, 
It was alſo imagined, that the proſpect they then had of 
a ſpeedy revolution in favour of king James, made 
ſome of them unwilling to pats an act, which leemed to 
lay an obligation on him, cicher to maintain it, or by 
reſuming his revenue to raiſe the hatred of the nation 
higher againſt him *. However, the act was paſted on 
the 24th of April, and this badge of ſlavery (as it is ex- 
preſſed in the prramble) upon the whole people was 
removed, which expoled every man's houle to be en- 
tered into, and earched at p lealure by perſons unknown 
to in. 

Though Willam was acknowledged king in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland were ſtill un letermine: d. 
'The revolution in England had been brought about by 
a coalition of Whigs and Tories ; but in Scotland 
was effected by the vv higs almoſt alone f. They "2 
Came to a relolution, that king james had, to uſe their 
dun cxprellion, forefaulted his right to the crown, a 
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* By the hearth books it appeared, that the number of 
houſes in England and Wales, ſoon after the reſtoration, was 
about one millon two hundred and thirty thouſand; and rec- 
koning fix perſons at a medium to each houſe, it fixes the 
nun nber of the people at that time te be ſeven million three 
hui res and cizhty thouſand. 

The following is an extract from the act paſſed in Scot- 
1 relpecting the ſettlement of the crown : « That William 
and Mary, king and queen of England, be declarcd king and 
queen of Scotland, to hold the crown and royal dignity of the 
faid kingdom to them the ſaid king and queen during x their lives, 
and the !. xagelt liver of them; ad that the ſole and full n 
Ciſe of the power to be only in and exerciſed by him the faid 
king, in the names of the ſaid King and queen during their 
lives. And aiter their deceaſe, that the ſaid crown and royal 
dignity be to the heir of the body of the ſaid queen; which 
tailing, to the princeſs Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her 
body; which alto failing, to the faid William, king of Eng 
Lat id. 5 

The following is a copy of the act: « The eſtates of the 
Kingdom of Scotland find and declare, that king Jaines VII. 
be! if a profclied papiſt, did aftume the royal power, and acted 
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term which, in the law- language of tha: cgun: 
cluded not only him, but all his poſterity +, Ti... = I 
theretore, quickly recognized the authority of Voi * l 
and took that op akg to aboliſh epiſcopacy Nam, 
had long been ditagreeable to the nation. 

The only part which now re army to the depo: a 
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king of all lis former polleſſions was Irelung: and þ | M 
ha d. ſome hopes of maintaining * ground the: re; t 0 kt 
aſſiſtance which he was promiſed d from France. 1 | 

A1V. had long been at variance with William + | 
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every OP porto! uty Lt) form conted cracies an 11 nit 


and to obſtruct his government. On the pref. 0 
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ferings of Jams: 'S, Or willing t. weaken a rival! WO PE an 
by promoting its inte! nal diftentic ins, he Crante + . ö ta 
poſcd monarch a fleet and tome tro ops Alete y 
tenſions in Ireland, tlie only part of * uo Hin 4 


had not openly declared againſt him. 
hand, William was not bac . ard in 
threa tened blow. Ile was plcaled wit % an 
of grat ily ung his natur. on wan * 
| Sed to pure hate « viUC quiet to him 
he ſpirit ot the nation upon che CONTIN” F bie 

averlion and jealouiy. On the 16th of April. 

Hamden made a motion tor taking into Contid.ra 
the ſtate of the Kingilom with refpect o t' FACE, 
ret; Zn allian ces; and tlic c. 
that in caſe lis majeſiy 
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and, on the 7th oi May, he declared war againt 
cae French monarch F. a 

he French king is ſal to have offcred an army ot 
fifteen thouſand nanves of France to ſerve in this expe- 
dition; but James repaed, that he would ſuccecd by 
the help of his own ſubjects, or perich in the atenmtyt. 
Accordingly he contented himicli with abou twelve 
hundred Britith ſuvjecs f, and a good number Of 
French Officers, who were. embarked in the mo Ir 
Nine 
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the 


hach, by the advice of evil and wicked counſellors, invaded t 
fundamental conſtitution of this kingdom, and altere lit from 
« legal and limited mon. uchy, 10 an arbitr ary dc #1 oNec p Mel; 
and had TOVErNEt 4 the ſame to the ſubverſion of the Prote eitant 
reli, Sion, and violation of the laws and liberties of the NatiON, 
inverting all the ends of govermncat, hereby he bad Ae 
faulted t 1% Crown, and the throne was become vac ant.“ 
| On this occaſion, Lewis was charged with having ambi- 
tiouſly invaded the territories of the emperor, an! Gen unced 
war again{t the allies of England, in violation of the treane 
Contir: ned it! 11; I the guad rantéee ot the 1. 110 „lich cron; Wil 1 
h wing encroached upon the h{hery of Newfoundl. und, ianwaded 
the Caribbec iſland „taken forcible poll: lion of New- vors 
and Hulſo:'s-13 5% un ide depre: lations on the 1 113 arts 4 at [cy 
prohibited the importation of Lnglth manutac tures, dilp! ah 
the right of the flag, pertecuted many Eng lith.. ab ts on de 
count of religion, Trunrary toe: <prets treaties aid the law: 10 
nations, and ſent an armament ts Island, in fup ort or Us 
rebels ot that bingdom. oy” 

| James in this CN PE 101 I Was attcaded by tht dus e 
Berwiel ** and 55 his brother Nr. ii mne: „ rau M 111 
duke of Doe 5 the earis ol Dove „II. tor, 7 DETS. hg es 
Seaforth; the lords Howry: aid ban Howard, (No. $125 
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preſt, conſiſting of fourteen ſhips of the line, ſeven | 
Figares, and three fire-ſhips, with a great many tranſ- 

arts. The French king allo ſupplied him with a con- 

bderable quantity of arms for the uſe of his adherents in 

Ireland, accommodated him with a large ſum of money, 

ſuperb equipages, ſtore of plate, and necefſaries of all 

kinds for the camp and the houſchold, At parting, he 

reſented him with his own cuiraſs, and embracing him 

affectionately, © The beſt thing I can wiſh you (Haid 

he) is, that I may never ſee you again.” On the 7th 

of March, James embarked at Breit, together with the 

count d'Avaux, who accompanied him in quality of 
ambaſſador, and his principal officers. He was de- 

ined in the harbour by contrary winds till the 1 7th of 
the month, when he fer fail, and on the 22d landed at 

Kinſale in Ireland. By this time king William had pub- 

hed a declaration, requiring the Iriſh to lay down their 
arms, and ſubmit to the new government. On the 
zd of February, thirty ſhips of war had been put in 

commiſſion, and the command of them conferred upon 
aImiral Herbert; but the armament was retarded in 
ſoch a manner by the diſputes of the council, and the 
king's attention to the airairs of the Conument, that tne 
amiral was not in a condition to fail tu the beginning 
o April, and then with part of his flect only. James 
was received with open arms at Kine, and the whole 
councy ſcemed to be ais devotion; tor, although the 
proceſtants in the north had declaied tor che new govern- 
ment, their ſtrength ant number was deemed inconſi— 
derable when compared with the power of Tyrconnel, 
no was ſtrongly attached to James“. This miniſter 
had difarined all the other proteſtant ſubjects in one day, 
and aſſembled an army ot thirty thouſand foot, and 
eight thouſand cavalry, for the ſervice of his maſter, In 
the lattet end of March, James made his public entry 
into Dublin, amidit the acclamations of the inhabitants. 
le was met at the caſtle gate by a proceſſion of popith 
biſnops and prieſts in their pontificals, bearing the hoſt, 
which he publicly adored. He diſmiſſed from the coun- 
cl-board the lord Granard, judge Keating, and other 
proteſtants, who had exhorted the lord- lieutenant to an 
accommodation with the new government. In their 
room he admitted the French ambaſſador, the biſhop 
of Cheſter, colonel Dorrington, and, by degrees, the 
principal noblemen who accompanied him in the expe- 
don. On the ſecond day after his arrival in Dublin, 
he iſſned five proclamations f. The adherents of James 
In England prefſed him to ſettle the affairs of Ireland 
immediately, and bring over his army either to the 
north of England, or the weſt of Scotland, where it 
mutt be joined by his party, and act without delay 
ug unſt the uſurper; but his council diſſuaded him [rom 
cumplying wich their ſolicitations, until Ireland ſhould 
vc totally reduced to obedience. . 

Un the firit alarm of an intended maſſacre, the pro- 
klans of Londonderry had ſhut their gates againſt the 
ment commanded by the carl of Antrim, and re- 
0vea to defend temſelves againſt the lord-lieutenant, 
LY tranſmitted this reſolution to the government of 
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„ Dungen Trendraught, Buchan, Hunſdon, and 
N ine biſhops ot Cheſter and Galway; the late lord 
oe ara lerbert : the marquis D'Eſtrades, M. de Roſne, 
degra: YY d Munce, | ulngnan, and Dori, heutenant - 
ills 6.) rontce, engineer general 5 the marquis d' Albe- 
de dir John Sparrow, Sir Roger Strictland, Sir William 
unge, dir Henry Bond, Sir Charles Carney, Sir Edward 
— {Sir Charles Murray, Sir Robert Parker, Sir Al- 
„e lasolo, Sir Samuel Foxon, and Sir William Wallis; 
, Sccdonelt Porter, Sarsfield, Anthony and John Hamil- 
S — ok Henry Luttrel, Ramſay, Dorrington, Suther- 
rd = Lord, Parker, Purcel, Cannon, and Fielding, with 
o and twenty other officers of inferior rank. 

ge may here obſerve, that 'T'yrconnel had been named 
1 8 narrative, for the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland; 

, e e, when the proteſtants ſaw him put into it, many, 
dung 5 18 ot a plot before, gave credit now to that 
Ai an the common ſaying was, & That if Oates was 

» cence, he was certainly a good prophet.” He exer- 
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retire to St. John's Town in ſome dilorucr, 
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England, together with an account of the danger they 
incurred by ſuch a vigorous meaſure, and implored im- 
mediate aſſiſtance. They were accordingly ſupplied 
with ſome arms and ammunition, bnt did not receive 
any conſiderable reinforcement till the middle of April, 
when two regiments arrived in Loughfoyl, under the 
command of Cunningham and Richards. By this time, 
king James had taken Coleraine, inveſted Killmore, 
and was almoſt in fight of Londonderry. George Wal- 
ker, rector of Donaghmore, who had raiſed a regiment 
for the defence of che proteſtants, conveyed this intelii- 
gence to J. undy, the covernor. This officer directed 
him to join colonel Craſton, and take poſt at the Long- 
cauſey, which he maintained a whole night againſt the 
advanced guard of the enemy; until being overpowered 
by numbers, he retreated to Londonderry, and ex- 
horted the governor to take the field, as the army of 
king James was not yet completely formed. Lundy 
aſſembled a council of war, at which Cunningham and 
Richards aſſiſted : they agreed, that as the place was 
not tenable, 1t would be imprudent to land the two re- 
giments; anc that the principal officers ſhould withdraw 
themſelves from Londonderry, the inhabitants of which 
would obtain the more favourable capitulation in conſe- 
quence of their retreat. An officer was immediately 
diſpatched to king James, with propoſals of a negocia- 
tion; and lieutenant-general Hamilton agreed that the 
army ſhould halt at the diſtance of four miles from the 
town. Notwithſtanding this preliminary, James ad- 
vanced at the head of his troops; but met with ſuch a 
warm reception from the belieged, that he was fain to 
he in- 
habitants and ſoldiers in garriſon at Londonderry, were 
ſo incenſed at the members of the council of war, who 
had refolved to abandon the place, that they threatened 
immediate vengeance, Cunningham and Richards re- 
tired to their ſhips, and Lundy locked himicif in his 
chamber. In vain did Walker and major Baker ex- 
hort him to maintain his government. Such was his 
cowardice or treachery, that he abſolutely retuſed to be 
concerned in the defence of the place, and he was ſuf- 
tered to eſcape in diſguiſe, - with a load of match upon 
his back; but he was afterwards apprehended in Scot- 
land, from whence he was ſent to London to an{wer for 
his perfidy or miſconduct. After his retreat, the townſ- 
men choſe Mr. Walker and major Baker, for their go- 
vernors with joint authority ; but this office they would 
not undertake, until it had been offered to colonel Cun- 
ningham, as the officer next in command to Lundy. 
He rejected this propoſal, and with Richards returned 
to England, where they were immediately caſhiered. 
The two new governors, thus abandoned to their fate, 
began to prepare for a vigorous defence; indeed, their 
courage ſtems to have tranicended the bounds of dit- 
cretion, for the place was very ill fortified : their can- 
non, which did not exceed twenty pieces, were wretch- ' 
edly mounted: they had not one engineer to direct their 
operations: they had but a very {mall number of horſe : 
the garriſon conſiſted of people unacquainted with mili- 
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ciſed at the ſame time ſo much falſehood and barbarity, that if 
the army had not been the beſt principled with loyalty and obe- 
dience of any in the world, they would have mutinied, or at 
leaſt have diſpatched him. King's State of Proteſtants in Ire- 
land, p. 59. 

+ "They firſt recalled all the ſubjects of Ireland who had 
abandoned the kingdom, by a certain time, on pain of outlawry 
and confiſcation, and requiring all perſons to join him againſt 
the prince of Orange, "Ihe ſecond contained expreſhons of 
acknowledgement to his catholic ſubjects for their vigilance 
and fidelity, and an injunction to ſuch as were not actually in 
his ſervice, to retain and lay up their arms until it ſhould be 
found neceſſary to uſe them for his advantage. By the third 
he invited the ſubjects to ſupply his army with proviſions, and 
prohibited the ſoldiers to take any thing without payment. By 
the fourth he raiſed the value of the current coin; and in the 
fifth he ſummoned a parliament to mect on the 7th of May at 
Dublin. Finally he created T'yrconnel a duke, in conſidera- 


tion of his eminent ſervices. 
9 A 
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people before them like cattle, w ithout even { 


tary diſcipline : they were deſtitute of proviſions: they 
were beſieged by a king in perſon, at the head of a for- 
midable army, directed by good officers, and ſupplied 
with all the neceſſary implem: ents for a ſiege or battle. 
This town was inveſted on the 20th of April: the bat- 
teries were ſoon opencd, and ſeveral attacks were made 
with great Impetuolity : but the beſiegers were already 
rep led with conſiderable loſs. The townſmen gained 
divers advantages in repeated ſallies, and would have 
held their enemies in the utipoſt contempt, had they not 
been afflicted with a contagious diſtemper, as well as re- 
duced to extremity by want of proviſion. They were 
even tantalized in their diſtreſs; for they had the mor- 
tification to ſee ſome ſhips which had arrived with ſup- 
plies trom England, prevented from ſailing up the river 
by the batteries the enemy had raiſed on both ſides, and 
a boom with which they had blocked up the channel. 
At length, a reinforcement arrived in the Lough, un- 
der the command of general Kirke, who had deterted 
his matter, and been employed i in the ſervice of king 
Wüllam. He found means to convey intelligence to 
Walker, that he had troops and proviſions on board for 
their relief, buc found it impracticable to fail up the 
river: he promiſed, however, that he would land a 
body of forces at the Inch, and endeavour to make a 
diverſion in their favour, when joined by the troops at 
Inmifkillin, which amounted to five thouſand. men, 1n- 
cluding two thouſand cavalry, He laid he expected ſix 
thouſand men from England, where t.zey were em- 
barked before he ſet fail. He exhorted them to perſe- 
vere in their courage and loyalty, and aſſured them he 
weuld come to their relief at all hazards. Theſe afſu- 
rances enabled them to bear their miſeries a little 
longer, though their numbers daily diminiſhed. Major 
Baker dying, his place was filled with colonel Michel- 
burn “, who now acted as colleague to Mr. Walker. 
King James having returned to Dublin, to be preſent 
ac the Parliament, the command of his army devolved 
to the French general Roſne, who was exalj rated at 
ſuch an obſtinate { oppoſition by a handful of half-ſtarved 
militia, He threatened to raze the town to its founda- 
tions, and deſtroy the inhabitants, without diſtinction 
et age or 1c, unkis they would immediately ſubmit 
tnenielves to their lawtul ſovereign. The governors 
Lreated his menaces with contempt, and publiſhed an 
order, that no perſon, on pain of death, ſhould talk of 
furreaUenng. Lacy had now conſumed the laſt remains 
ct their proviton, and tupported life by eating the fieſh 


4 


Ct hories, dogs, Cats, rats, mice, tallow, ſtarch, and 


ied indes, and even this loathſome food began to 
13 1 g 4 3 * 5 
tail. Roſne, finding them deaf to all his propoſals, 


threatened to wre -ak his Vengeance on all the proteſtants 
et that country, and drive them under the walls of Lon- 
donderry, where they thould be ſuffered to periſh by 
famine, The biſhop of Meath, being informed of this 
d cſign, complained © king James of t the barbarous in- 
tention, entreating his majcily to prevent its being put 
in execution. That prince aſſured him that he had al- 
caddy or dered Roſne to deſiſt from ſuch proceeding. 
Nevertheless, the Frenchman executed his threats with 
the utmoit rigour. Partes of dragoons were detached 
on this cruel lervice: after having {tripped all the pro- 
teltauts for thirty miles round, they drove theſe unhappy 
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his gentleman claimed to himſelf a conſiderable ſhare in 
the defence of that town, and drew up a memorial, wherein he 
comp! ined of “ the injuttice done him both by colonel Baker 


ain Vir. Walker, in attuming to themtelves all the honour of 


it, and taking little or no notice of him, who, according to 
tat meine rial, was from the firſt to the laſt of that ſiege as hae 
ward ant as ſerviceable as they, and particularly in advancing 8 
gontideraole ſums of money for the uſe of the garriſon, which 
the were not fo well able to do; and which he himſelf wanted 
N rWards o much, that in Mr. Harley's miniſtry he lay in 
ti} leet privon for a debt contracted while he was ſoliciting 
ty py ent Of the arrcars coming to him, which were paid at 
alt, but in a manner far hort of the meric of to gall; WIC an 
em un the defence of Londonderry.“ Oldmixon. 


Sach is the accbunt given by Smollet, ch. 


Pa: in M4 the 
enteebled old men, nurſes with inlants at their | bread 
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tender children, women jult delivered, and ſome . 
in the pangs of labour, Abe four thouſand of U 
miſerable objects were driven under the walls 5 
donderry. This expedient, far from anſwering the 
pole of Roſne, pt roduced a quite contrary effect. 
beſieged were ſo exaſp erated at this act of in wma 
that they reſolved to pe rilh rather than ſubmit to fg 
barbarian, They erected a gibbet in light of the enem 
and ſent a meſſage to the French general, importing 
that they would hang all the priſoners, they had taken NY 0 
during the ſiege, unleſs the prote tance whom the 7 ha 4 l 
driven under the by alls ſhould be immediate ly dif + 
This threat produced a negociation, in conkeque nee 
which the proteſtants were releaſed, after t! ey had been 
detained three days without taſting food. Some he 
dreds died of famine or fatigue ; and thoſe wh lh is 
return to their own habitations found them! elves plun- 3 [ 
dered and ſacked by the papilts, fo that the oven I 
number periſhed for want, or were murder by the 
ſtraggling parties of the enemy; yet thele ver; people 
had for the moſt part obtained protections from kine 
James, to which no reſpect was paid by his general. 
The garriſon of Londonderry Was now reduced from 
ſeven, to five thouſand ſeven hundred men, and the 
were driven to ſuch extremity of diſtreſs, that they be- 
gan to talk of killing the gen inhabitants, and feeding 
on their bodies. In this emergency, Kirke, Win) hal 
hitherto lain inactive, ordere 4 two {hips laden wich pro- 
viſions to fail up the river, under convoy of the Dart- 
mouth frigate, One of them, called the Monntjoy, 
broke the enemy's boom; and all the three, after hav- 
ing ſuſtaine a very hot fire from both ſides of the river, 
arrived in ſafety at the town, to the inexpreſuble joy or 
the inhabitants. The army o f James were ſo dtipiritcd 
by the ſucceſs of this enterprize, that they zbandoned 
the ſiege in the night, and retired with precipitation, 
afrer having loſt about mine thouſand men before th 
place. Kirke no ſooner took poſſeſſion of the town, 
than Walker was prevailed upon to embark tor Eng- 
land, with an addreſs of thanks from the inhabitants to 
their majeſtics for the ſcaſonable relief they had tre- 
ceived, 
The Inniſkilliners were no leſs remarkable than the 
people of Londonderry for the valour and perſeverance 
with which they oppoſed the papiſts. They railed tvelve 
companies, which they regimented under che commard 
of Gultavus Hamilton, whom they chole for their go- 
vernor. They proclaimed William and Mary on the 
11th of March; and refolved in a general council to 
maintain their ſide again{t all opp: Mition. The lord 
Gilmoy inveſted the caltle of Crom belonging to the 
proteftants in the neighbourhood of Innitk: ln, che 
inhabitants of which threw ſuccours into the place an 
compelled Gilmoy to Fave to Belturbet, a det. nne 
of the garriſon, commande. aÞy ſicutenant colonel Lloyd 
took and demolithed the cattle of Aughor, and the 
gained the advantage in ſcveral (Kirmiſhes wich the 
enemy. On the day that precede 4 the relief of 100 
donderry, they defeated fix thouland Tri Paus 4 
place calied Newton-Bur ler, and took their commande 
Macarty, commonly called lord Moncathe! f: 
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who followed Story” s Continuation of the ar in Ireland, telle 
us, that “ two thouſand Innitkilliners fourht and routed * 
thouſand Irith, at a place called Newton- Butler, 
EO Macarty, (commonly called lord Mioncat 
he loſs only of twenty men killed, an fiftcen worn Wis 
i is probable, that Mr. Burchet means the ſame —_ bo kt 
he tells us, that about the time of railing the lic ge Of aura 
derry, the king's forces commanded by colone! Berry; 0 
Linaſkea, had a fignal victory over the enemy, 3 5 
witn the number Killed by the army, and thoſe wc By le 
knocked an the head by the country pc ople, they Joſe not 
than four thouſand men; and their cannons WI molt ab 
ſurviving officers, were taken, among W hom was mij 3 
general Macarty, who was thot throuL M11 the thig 2 


and tobb then 
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art of his government, it we ſuppoſe that he counte- 
"anced the grievous acts of oppreſſion that were daily 
committed upon the proteſtant ſubjects of Ircland: but 
the tyraniny of his proceedings may be juſtly imputed to 
he temper of his miniſtry, conſiſting of men abandoned 
wall ſenſe of juſtice and humanity, who acted from the 
ates of rapacity and revenge, inflamed with all the 
acrimony of religious rancovr. Soldiers were permitted 
to live upon free quarter: the people were robbed and 
wndercd: licences and protections were abuſed, in 
order to extort money from the trading part of the na- 
non, The king's old ſtores were rantacked : the ſhops 
of tradeſmen, and the kitchens of burghers, were pil- 
[aged to ſupply the mint with a quantity of braſs, which 
was converted into currerit coin for his majeſty's occa- 
bons: an arbitrary value was ſet upon it, and all per- 
ns were required and commanded to take it in pay- 
ment, under the ſevereſt penalties, though the propor- 
ton between its intrinfic worth and currency was nearly 
3s one to three hundred. A vaſt ſum of this counterſcit 
coin was iſſued in the courſe of one year, and forced up- 
en the proteſtants in pay ment of merchandize, provi- 
fon, and neceſſaries, for the king's ſervice. James, 
not content with the ſupply granted by parliament, im- 
poled by his Own authority, a tax of twenty thoufand 
pounds per month on chattels, as the former was laid 
upon lands. Underſtanding that the proteſtants had 
laid out all their braſs money, in purchaſing great quan- 
tities of hides, tallow, wool, and corn, he aſſumed the 
deſpotic power of fixing the prices of theſe commodi- 
ties, and then bought them for his own ule. Hence it 
ppears, that his mintiters were bent upon the utter de- 
ſtruction of thoſe unhappy people. 

All vacancies in public ſchools were ſupplied with 
popiſh teachers. 
chequer to the univerſity ot Dublin, was cut off: the 
vice-provolt, fellows, and ſcholars, were expclied : their 
funiture, plate, and public library were i-1zed, without 
the leaſt ſhadow or pretence, and in direct violation of 
aj romiſe the king had mace to prelerve their privi- 
leges and immunities. Fits of 
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ers converted the col- 
lege into a garriſon, the chiapel into a magazine, and the 
apartments into priſons: one Moore, a popiſh prieſt, 
was appointed provoſt; one Macarty, of the ſaine per- 
fuſion, was made library-keeper; and the whole foun- 
dation was changed into a catholic ſeminary. When 
bilhoprics and benefices in the gift of the crown became 
cant, the king ordered the profits to be lodged in 
the exchequer, and ſuffered the cures to be totally neg- 
ktted. The revenues were chiefly employed in the 
maintenance of Romilh biſhops and prieſts, who grew 
10 infolent under this indulgence, that in ſeveral places 
they forcibly ſeized the proteſtant churches. When 
complaints were made of this outrage, the king promiſed 
to do juſtice to the injured ; and in ſome places actually 
ordered the churches to be reſtored: but the popiſh 
clergy refuſed to comply with this order, alledging that 
11 lpirituals they owed obedience to no earthly power 
but the holy fee; and James found himſelf unable to 
protect his proteſtant ſubjects againſt a powerful body 
Wuch he durſt not diſoblige. Some ſhips appearing in 
lie bay of Dublin, a proclamation was iflued, forbid- 
nz the proteſtants to aſſemble in any place of worthip, 
or eliewhere, on pain of death. By a lecond, they were 
conunancled to bring in their arms, on pain of being 
treated as rebels and traitors. Luttrel, governor of 
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5 This ſcems to have been a temporary expedient during 
lie adjournment of the two houles, as the term of the afſetl- 
ene was limited to three months: it was, however, levied by 
Int 
« [tretch of prerogative, the leſs excuſeable, as he might have 
waned the money in a parliamentary way. 

.7 vehonberg was a Dutchman, who had long been the 
IM ryan of William, and had now paſſed a lite ot eignty 
es molt contiuually in the field. 

They reported that the court of King's Bench, in ovcr- 
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The penſion allowed fram the ex- 
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The king was exceedingly arbitrary in the executive | 


| tained, together with a comfortable penſion ||. 
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Dublin, publiſhed an ordinance by beat of druin, re- 
quiring the farmers to bring in their corn for his ma- 


Jeity's horſes, within a certain day, otherwiſe he would 


order them to be hanged before their own doors. Bri- 
gadier Sarsfield commanded all proteſtants of a certain 
diſtrict to retire to the diſtance of ten miles from their 
habitations, on pain of death, and, in order to keep up 
the credit of the braſs money, the ſame penalty was de 
nounced, in a proclamation, againſt any perſon who 
ſhould give more than one pound eighicen mill. 
a guinca. 

But the ſufferings of the proteſtants were ſoon to have 
an end. William at length perceived that his neglect of 
Ireland had been an error chat required more than uſual 
diligence to redreſs. He was afraid to fend the late 
king's army to fight againſt him, and therefore ordered 
twenty-three new regim. 
pole, 
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ot French refugees, together with the Inniikilliners, 
were appointed for the reduction of Ireland; and next 


0 
king William himlelf, Schomberg was appointed 
command f. The method of carrying on the war ia 
Ireland was a mode of operation with which Schomberg 
was entirely unacquainted. ihe forces he had to com- 
bat were incurſive, barbarous, and ſhy; thoſe he had 
to command were tumultuary, ungovernable, and brave. 
He conſidered not the dangers which threatened the 
health of his troops by being contined to one place; and 
he kept them in a low moitt camp, near Dundalk, with- 
out firing almoſt of any kind; ſo that the men fell into 
fevers and fluxes, and died in great abundance. The 
enemy were not leſs afflicted with ſimilar diſorders. Both 
camps remained for ſome ume in fight of each other; 
and at laſt the rainy ſeaſon approaching, they both, as 
if by mutual agreement, quitted their camps at the iame 
time, and retired into winter-quarters, without attempt- 
ing to take advantage of cach other's retreat. 

During theſe tranſactions the parliament of England 
thonght it a duty incumbent upon them to do juſtice 
with reſpect to thoſe who had been injured by illegal or 
oppreſſive ſentences in the late reigns. The attainders 
of lord Ruſſel, Algeraon Sidney, alderman Corniſh, 
and lady Liile, were now reveried, A committee of 
privileges was appointed by the lords, to examine the 
cale of the carl of Devonſhire, who in the late reign had 
been fined thirty thouſand pounds, for aſſaulting coloag 
Colepepper, in the prelence-chamber 4. The ſentence 
pronounced upon Sainuel Johnſon, chaplain to lord 
Ruſſel, in conſequence ol which he had been degraded, 
fined, ſcourged, and fet in the pillory, was now an- 
nulled, and the commons recommended him to his 
majeſty for fome ecclefiaitical preferment & Titus 
Oates ſeized this opportunity of petitioning the houle of 
lords for a reverſal of the judgements given againſt him 
on his being convicted of perjury. The opinions of all 
the judges and counſcl at the bar were heard on this ſub- 
ject, and a bill of reverſal paſſed the commons: but the 
peers having inſerted tome amendments and a proviſo, 
a conference was demanded, and violent heats enſued. 
Oates, however, was relealed from confinement; and 
the lords, with the conſent of the commons, recom- 
mended him to his majeſty for a pardon, which he ob- 
The 
committee appointed to enquire into the caſes of the 
{tate priſoners, found Sir Robert Wright, late lord 
chic f- juſtice, to have been concerned in the cruelties 
committed in the welt, after the infurrection of Mon- 
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ruling the carl's plca of privilege of parliament, had committed 
a manifeſt breach of privilege ; that the hne was exceſſive and 
exorbitant, againſt the great charter, the common right of the 
ſubject, and the law of the realm. 

8 He received one thouſand pounds in money, with a pens 
lon of three hundred pounds for his life and that of his fon, 
who was morcover gratified with a place of one hundred pounds 
a var: but the father never obtained any eccleltaſtical benefice. 

About three pounds a Week. 
month - 
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mouth; as allo one of che eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, 
and guilty of manifold enormities. Death had by this 
time delivered Jefferies, that inſtrument of arbitrary 
power, from the reſentment of the nation“. Graham 
and Burton had acted as ſolicitors in the illegal proſecu- 
tions carried on againſt thoſe who oppoſed the court in 
the reign of Charles II.; theſe were now reported guilty 
of having been inſtrumental in taking away the lives and 
eſtates ot thoſe who had ſuffered the lots of either under 
colour of law for eight years laſt paſt; of having, by 
malicious indictments, informations, and proſecutions of 
quo warravuto, endeavoured the ſubverſion of the pro- 
teſtant religion, and the government of the realm ; and 
of having waſted many thouſand pounds of the public 
revenue in the courſe of their infamous practices. 

A bill being prepared in the houſe of lords enjoining 
the ſubjects to wear the woollen manufacture at certain 
ſeaſons of the year, a petition was preſented againſt it 
by the ſilk-weavers of London and Canterbury, aſſem- 
bled in a tumultuous manner at Weſtminſter. The 
lords refuſed their petition, becauſe this was an unuſual 
manner of application. They were perluaded to return 
to their reſpective places of abode : precautions were 
taken againſt a ſecond riot; and the bill was unanimouſly 
rejected in the upper houſe. This parliament paſſed an 
act, veſting in the two univerſities the preſentations be- 
lo ging to papiſts: thoſe of the ſouthern counties being 
given to Oxford +; and thoſe of the northern to Cam- 
bric ge T, on certain ſpeciſied conditions & Courts of 
conlcience were erected at Briſtol, Glouceſter, and 
Newcaltle; and that of the marches of Wales was abo- 
liſhed, as an intolerable oppreſſion. The proteſtant 
clergymen, who had been forced to leave their beneſices 
in Ireland, were rendered capable of holding any living 
in England, without forfeiting their title to their former 
preferment, with the proviſo that they ſhould reſign 
their Engliſh benefices when reſtored to thoſe they had 
been oblige to relinquiſh. The ſtatute of Henry IV. 
againſt multiplying gold and filver was now repealed : 
the ſubjects were allowed to melt and refine metals and 
ores, and extract gold and filver from them, on condi- 
tion that i: ſhould be brought to the mint, and con- 
verted into money, the owners receiving its full value in 
current coin. Theſe and ſeveral other bills of ſmaller 
importance being paſſed, the two houſes adjourned to 
the 20th of September, and afterwards to the 19th of 
October. 

The bad ſucceſs of the late campaign in Ircland, and 
the miſerable ſituation of that country, induced William 
to attempt their relief in perſon, at the opening of the 
enſuing ſpring; and accordingly on the 4th of June, 
1690, the king ſet out for Ireland, attended by prince 
George of Denmak, the duke of Ormond, the earls of 
Oxford, Scarborough, Mancheſter, and many other 
perſons of diſtinction. On the 14th he landed at Car- 


rickfergus, from whence he immediately proceeded to 


Belfalt, where he was met by the duke of Schomberg, 

the prince of Wertemberg, major-general Kirke, and 
other officers. By this time colonel Wolley, at the 
head of a thouſand men, had defeated a ſtrong detach- 
ment of the enemy near Belturbet : Sir John Lanier 
had taken Bedloc-Caſtle; and that of Charlemont, a 


— — 
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* He died in the Tower April 18, 1689. He is ſaid to 
have haſtened his death by drinking ſpirituous liquors, Whilſt 
he continued prifoner there, he was viſited by Dr. John Scott, 
the celebrated author of the Chriſtian Life; and being urged 
by him to improve his preſent ſituation by a ſerious review of 
his paſt life, he expreſſed great concern upon the occaſion; 
but with regard to one part of his conduct, which had expoſed 
him to moſt cenſure, his behaviour in the welt after the defeat 
of the duke of Monmouth, he declared, that how cruel ſoever 
his proccedings might be thought, they had by no means come 
up to the ſeverity, which king James expected from him, his 
majeſty being extremely diſpleaſed with him on that account. 

" Namely, Oxfordſhire, Keat, Eſſex, Middleſex, Suſſex, 
Surrey, Hampſhire, Berkſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Glouceſ- 
terihire, Worceſterſhire, Staffordſhire, Warwickſhire, 9 8 
fliice, Somerſetſkire, Deygnthire, Cornwal, Dorſetſhire, 
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ſtrong poſt of great importance, together with Balin. 
gargy, near Cavan had been reduc ed. Kit ng Willi 
having repoſed himſelf for two or three days at Bel 15 
viſited the duke's head. quarters at Liſhurne; hes. 1 
vancing to Hillſhorough, Publiſhed an order 2p.ink MW {0 | 
preſſing horſes, and committing violence on the cou | 
try people. When ſome of his ENT De Rag 
pofed cautious meaſures, he declared he did not Ft 
to Ireland to let the graſs grow under bin feet. He 85 
dered the army to encamp and be revicwed at! FN 
brilland, where he found it amount to fix and t 15 (3% 
thouſand effective men well appointed. Ihen why 
marched to Dundalk; and afterwards advanced 
Ardee, which the enemy had Juft abandoned. K; 
James truſted fo much to the diſputes in the Engl 
parliament, that he did not believe his ſon-in-law w 
be able to quit that kingdom; and William had er 
ſix days in Ireland before he received int; mati n of Hi 
arrival. This was no ſooner known, than he 1-6 
lin under the guard of the militia con mated by 
trel, and with a reinforcement of fix thoufind ir 
which he had lately reccived from France, of ao the 
reſt of his forces, which now almoſt equalled William's 
army in number, excluſive of about fiſteen thouſ:n 
men who remained in different garrifons. He occupicg 
a very advantageous poſt on the bank of the l Vne, 
and, contrary to the advice of his general o! Mcers, re- 
Gerd to ſtand battle. They prop oſeil to ſ} kes 
their garriſons, and retire to the Shannon, to wat t. 
effect of the operations at fea, Lewis ha promiled t9 
equip a powerful armament againſt the Engiih fleet, aud 
lend over a great number of ſmall frigates to deſtroy 
William's tranſports as ſoon as their convoy ſhould be 
returned to England. The execution of this ſcheme 
was not at all difficult, and muſt have proved fatal to 
the Engliſh army ; for their ſtores and ammunitions 
were ſtill on board the ſhips failed along the coaſt as 
the troops advanced in their march; : and there was not 
one ſecure harbour into which they could retire on any 
emergency. James, however, was bent upon hazard- 
ing an engagement; and expreſſed uncommon Ccon't- 
dence and alacrity. Beſides the river, 1 5 was nas > 
his front was ſecured by a moraſs and a riling-growu 

ſo that the Engliſh army could not attack k um without 
manifeſt diſadvantage. King William march hed up p 
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the oppoſite bank of the river, and, as he 
their ſituation, was expoſed to the fire of 
pieces, which the enemy purpoſely e 
perſon. They killed a man and two hor; 
him; and the ſecond bullet rebounding from th 

grazed upon his right ſhoulder, fo as to carry off 
of his clothes and ſkin, and produce a conſiderable co: 
tuſion. he [2a 
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T his accident, which he bore Ich out the all 
emotion, created ſome confuſion among Iu» LUNG, 
which the enemy perceiving, concluded he was kill led, 
and ſhouted aloud in token of their joy. The whole 
camp reſounded with acclamation; and ſeveral {12- 
drons of their horſe were drawn down tom. a the river, 
as if they had intended to paſs it immecdiare!y, anc at- 
tack the Engliſh army. The report was 1: a 
municated from place to place, until it reached [Du 


from thence it was conveyed to Paris, here court, 
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reford{hire, Northamptonſhire, Pe mbrakethires 1 7 
ſhire, Brecknockſhire, Monmouthſhire, Cardig 


gomerylhire, 

t Videlicet, Hertfordſhire, Bedfordſhire, Hu: tine __— 
Cambridgeſhire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Shropthire, etch 
Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Lincolnſhice; Rutiandkuires 
Yorkſhire, Durham, Northumberland, Lancaſhire, Welt- 


morland, Cumberland, Cheſhire, Flintſhire, Deubig 21 12 
Iſle of Angleſey, Carnarvoulbite, Merioneththir-, Ravno! 
ſhire, and Glamorganſhire. of 
If any truſtee, mortgagee, or grantee of ſuch adv _ * 
preſent, without notice to the reſpective univerſity, he t0! « 
tive hundred pounds to the univerſity, No popith benehce Abs 
to be granted to any perſon having another; and ſuch benen 
to be void by abſence of ſixty days in one vat. 
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che cuſtom of the French court, the people were en- 
a aged 0 cele brate the event wich bonfires and illu— 
minat 
5 he army atcer this narrow eſcape. Ar night he Cal- 
\c1] of war, and declared his re! gution to at- 
jemy in the m orning. Schom berg at firit 
ö delign: but finding the <ing r determined, 
chat a ſtrong detachment of horſe and foot 
night paſs the Boyne at Shane Bridge, and 
take po Olt DETVW cen the enemy and the BIS Duleck, 
that NE action Inis be more decilive. 1 ne -ounlel 
ng rejected, the King determined, that eariy in the 
lic utenant-gencral Douglas, with his right 
infantry, and young Sch unberg with the horle, 
» AL SJane-Bridoe, wile the main body of 


S * u 4 1.4 3 FHP » * 
uld torce cher * allage at Old Bridge. 
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and the 
tain fords Oct the cnen * 5 Camp an 
The duke, perceieing his advice was not 
„che Dutch generals, retired to ſus tent, wher 
- of battle being brought to him, ne received 
ith an ar of dil. Went, ſaying, it was the firit that 
Deen [Crit LO) in in that manner. 1 ne DUOPED 
being made, William rode quite through 
y torch-lighit, and then retired to his tent, 
1 Sliven orders for The 
tr m the ence: ly by Wert 25 QFCCN bougus in 
ning the action. At fix o'cioch in the 
gencral Douglas, with young Schomberg, 
te carl f Portland, and Auverquerque, marched to- 
wards Slane- Bridge, and paſied the river with very lit- 
te oppoſition. Wen they reached the farther bank, 
they perceived the cn my Ur AN p in W Ine S, (O 4 
conſiderable number ot horte and foot, with a morals in 
their front; ſo that aa was obliged to wait for a 
reinforcement. This being arrived, the infantry was 
kd to the charge through the morals, while count 
Schomberg rode round it with his cavalry, to attack 
the enemy in Hank. The Irith, inſtcad of waiting the 
aſlzult, faced about, and retreate' 4 towards Duleck with 
ſome precipitation; yet not 10 tal t, but tliat Schomberg 
fell in among their rear, and did conſiderable execution. 
King James, however, ſoon reinforced his left wing 


WI 
from the centre; a and che count was in his turn Obliged 
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to ſend for aſliſtance. At this juncture, king W illlam's 

main body, conſiſting of tlie Butch guards, cho French 

regiments, and ſome battalions of 1. glich, pailed the 

tiver, which was walt high, under a; general diſcharg 

ok artillery. King Janes had | impru dently removed his 
| cannon from the cher ſide 3 but he had polted a ſtrong 
J body of MN ap along che bank, behind ed, ges, 
I houſes, and tome works razied | lor the occaſion. © Thele 
3 poured in a cloic fire UPC! the E Engl! [1 tro ODS before 
3 liey reached the {hore ; bat ic Þ \roduced very little ef- 
J ect: then the Trith gave way; and tome battalions 
3 555 4 without further oppoſition. Yet, before they 
4 0:4 fo Im, they were chart ged With grcal um; etuolity 
1 5 2 ſqu Aron of the enemy 8 5 horſe 3 and 4 conlide rable 
3 body of their cavalry and foot, commanded by general 
3 Ham „advanced from behind fore little billocks 
4 t) attack thoſe that were landed, as well as to brevent 


Elis infantry turned 
s and fed inmectiatciy ; but Liv horſe charged 
With incredible fury, both upon the bank and in the 
tiver, ly 25 to put the unformed regiments in contulion, 
The- du K of Schombe 18 chen 1 lic che river i perſon, 
Put bimielt at the head oi the French proteſtants, and 
Pointe 0 che enemy, BY Gentlemen, (laid he,) thole are 
Jour perfecutors ;* with thete words he advanced to 
the attack, where he limicli luftuned a violent onſet 
fromap arty of the Iich horle, Which had broke through 


1. 0 
ne felt! from reaching the tnore. 
their ba 


lle was deſcended of a noble | amily in the palatinate, and 
his mother was an F ng! h woman, 4. wghter of lord Dudle $4 
* 5.8 vliged to leave his e ounttyſon account of the troubles 
which it was agitated, he commenced a ſoldier of fortune, 
and ſerved luccethvely in the armies of Holland, England, 
rance, Portugal, and Brandenbe gh. Ile attained to the 
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Villiam rode along the line to ſhew himſelf | 
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one of the regiments, and were now on their return. 
i hey were miſtaken for Engliſh, and allowed to gallop 
up to the duke, who received two ſevere wounds in the 
head: but the French regiments being now ſenſible of 
their miſtake, raſhly threw in their fire upon the Iriſh 
while they were engaged with the duke; and inſtead of 
laving, ſhot him dead upon the ſpot. The _ of this 
gener ral had well nigh proved fatal to the Engliſh army, 
which was immediately involved in tumult and diſorder, 
while the infantry of king James rallied, and returned to 
their poſts with a face of reh ition. They were juſt 
ready to fall pou the ce. mes when king William hav- 

COMP! Jof the Daniſh; 


ing paſte. | with the Jeſt wi 
187 
advanced to attach them 


Dutch, and Inniſkuun 10 5545 


on the naht. They were ſtruck with fluch a FN at 
his ap pe trance, that they made a ſudden halt, and ch 

[4C1!! about, retreated to the hwy ge of Dunore. I = 
hey made fuch a vis rous fand, that the Dutch and 


Damſh horte, tho ugh besded by the king in perſon, re- 
coiled; even the inniſkilliners gave way ; and the whole 
Wing would have bee routed, had not a detachment of 
Hagoons, belonging to the regiment of Cunningham 
and Leviton, dilimcunzs, and lined the hedges on cach 
de ot tae defite through which the fugitives were driven. 
L'hey did ſuch execution upon the purſuers, as ſoon 
checked their ardour. The horſe, winch werte broken, 
ad now time to rally, and returning to the charge, 
drove the enemy before chem in their turn. In this 
KCL Mn general Hamilton, who had been the life and ſoul 
during the whole engagement, was wounded 
an incident which diſcouraged them to ſuch 
a degree, tliat they made no further efforts to retrieve 
the advantage they had loſt, He was immediately 
brought to the Ving, who aſked him, 1t he thought the 
oa would make any farther reſiſtance ; and he rephed, 
* Upon my honour, I believe : they will; for they have 
fil. a "good body of horſe entire,” W illiam eyeing him 
with a look of diſdain, repeated, © Your honour ! your 
nono0Uur !”” but took no notice of his having acted con- 
trary to his engagement, when he was pe rmitred to go to 
Ireland, on promiſe of perſuading Tyrconnel to ſubmit 
to the new government, The Irih now abandoned 
the acld with precipitation; but the French and Swiſs 
troops, that acted as the auxiliaries, under Lauzan, re- 
treated in good order, ter har! ing maintained the battle 
| uty and perſeverance. As 


8 
or iome time with INCrEPK 
Lies Willlam did not think Proper to pumde the enemy, 
the Carnage Was not Bret, he Iriin loſt ifreen hun- 
Jred men, and the Englith about one third of that num- 
ber; though the victory was dearly P! urchaſed, conſi- 
dering the death of the gallant duke of Schomberg, who 
icll in the eighty-lecond year of his age, after having ri- 
valled the beit generals of the time in military reputa= 
ton *, This battle likewiſe proved lata! to che brave 
Callemore, who had follo wed the duke's fortunes, and 
commanded one of the proteitant regiments. After 
having received a morce] wound, he was carried back 
through the river by tour ſokliers, and though almoſt in 
the agonies of death, he, with a cheertul countenance, 
ene. raged ! hoſe who were Cre Ming to do their duty, 
re, Mes enfans ; a la glowe! 
To glory, my lads; to glory!“ The third remark- 
able perſon whe loſt his life on this occaſion, was Wal- 
ker the cler; Sy man, W ho had ſo valiantly deicndecd Lon- 
donderty againit the whole army of king James. He 
had been very graciouſly rec ceived by king Witham, 
who gratificd him Fu h a reward of five thou! and pounds, 
aid a promiſe. of farcher favour: but his military genius 
ny predomin ating, he attended his royal patron in this 
battle, and being thot in the belly, died in a few mi- 


and taken: 


, 1 7 
exclaiming, 4 A ld ft0! 


dig nities of marſhal in F rance, grandee in Portugal, genera- 
limo in Pruflia, and duke in England. He profefſed the pro- 
teſtunt religion; was courteous and humble in his deportment : 
cools penetrating) refolute, and ſagacious; nor was his pro- 
bity inferior to his courage. 
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nutes. The perſons of diſtinction who fell on the other 
ſide were the lords Dongan and Carlingford, Sir Ncile 
O' Neile, and the marquis of Hocquincourt. James 
himſelf ſtood aloof during the action, on the hill of 
Dunmore, ſurrounded with ſome ſquadrons of horſe. 
At intervals, when he ſaw his own troops repulſing 
thoſe of the enemy, he is ſaid to have been heard to ex- 
claim, ſeveral times, „O ſnare my Engliſh ſubjects.” 
At laſt, ſeeing victory declare againſt him, he retired to 
Dublin without having made the leaſt effort to re- aſſem- 
ble his broken forces. King James no ſooner arrived 
at Dublin, than he aſſembled the magiſtrates and coun- 
cil of the city, and in a ſhort ſpeech reſigned them to 
the fortune of the victor. He complained of the cow- 
ardice of the Irich; ſignified his reſolution of leaving the 
kingdom immediately; forbade them, on their alle- 
giance, to burn or plunder the city alter his departure; 
and aſſured them, that though he was obliged to yield 
to force, he would never ceaſe to labour for their deli- 
verance. Next day he ſet out for Waterford, attended 
by the duke of Berwick, Tyrconnel, and the marquis 
of Powis. He ordered all the bridges to be broken 
down behind him, and embarked in a veſſel which had 
been prepared for his reception. At ſea he fell in with, 
the French ſquadron, commanded by Sieur de Koran, 
who perſuaded him to go on board one of his ir:gates, 
which was a prime ſailer. In this he was fafely con- 
veyed to France, and returned to the place of his 
former reſidence at St. Germain's. He had no ſooner 
zuitted Dublin, than it was alſo abandoned by all the 
papiſts. The proteſtants immediately took poſſeſſion 
of the arms belonging to the militia, under the conduct 
of the biſhops of Meath and Limerick. A committee 
was formed to take charge of the adminiſtration; ard 
an account of theſe tranſactions was tranſmitted to king 
William, together with a petition, that he would ho- 
nour the city with his preſence. 

On the morning after the battle of the Boyne, Wil- 
liam ſent a detachment of horſe and foot, under the 
command of Mr. Millionere, to Drogheda, the gover- 
nor of which ſurrendered the place without oppoſition. 
The king, at the head of the army, began his march 
for Dublin, and halted the firſt night at Bally-Breghan, 
where, having received advice of the enemy's retreat 
from the capital, he {cnt the duke of Ormond, with a 
body of horſe, to tale poſſeſſion. Theſe were imme— 
diately toliowed by the Dutch guards, who ſecured the 
caſtle. In a few days the king encamped at Finglas, in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin, where he was viſited by 
the bithops of Meath and Limerick, at the head of tlic 
proteſtant clergy, whom he aftured of his favour and 
protection. He then publiſhed a declaration of pardon 
to all the common people who had ſerved againſt him, 
provided they ithould return to their awelings, and ſur- 
render their arms by the iſt of Augult. Thoſc that 
rented lands of popiſh proprietors who had been con- 
cerned in the rebellion, were required to retain their 
rents in their own hands, until they ſhould have notice 
irem the commiſſioners of the revenue to whom thicy 
mould be paid. The deſperate leaders of the rebellion, 
who had violated the Jaws of the kingdom, called in 
the French, authorized the depredations which had been 
committed upon the proteſtants, and rejected the par- 
don offered to them on the king's hrit proclamation, 
were Jett to the event of war, unleſs by evident demon- 
[trations of repentance they ſhould deſerve mercy, which 
would never be refuſed to thoſe who were truly peni— 
rent. The next ſtep taken by king William was to 
ifſuc a proclamation, reducing the braſs money to nearly 
its intrinſic value. In the mean time, the principal 
ofacers in the army of James, alter having ſcen him 


x 
ws by 


embark at Waterford, returned to their troops, deter- 


mined to prolecute the war as long as they could be 
lupphcd with means to ſupport their operations. 
During thelc tranſactions, the queen, as regent, found 
herlelf ſurrounded with numbcrieſs cares and perplext- 
tics, Her council was pretty equally divided into 
Whigs and Jorics, who did not always act with unati— 
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mity. She was diſtracted between her apprehorg.. 
. 5 „renentionz 
for her father's ſafety, and her huſband's lite: ſhe u. 
threatened with an invaſion by the French from abroad, 
and with an inſurrection by the Jacobites at home. Ne. 
vertheleſs, ſhe diſguiſed her fears, and behaved wich 
equal prudence and fortitude. Advice being receive 
that a fleet was ready to fail from Breſt, lord Torrins 
ton hoiſted his flag in the Downs, and ſailed round to 
St. Helen's, in order to aſſemble ſuch a number of 
{hips as would enable him to give them battle. The 
enemy being diſcovered off Plymouth, on the 20: of 
June, the Engliſh adiniral, reinforced with a Dutch 
Iquadron, ſtood out to fea, with a view to ntercept 
them at the back of che Ile of Wight, ſhould they pre 
lume to fail up the Channel: not that he thought him. 
felt ſtrong ( nough 5 CONE with them in battle. The 


1 


fleet conſiſted of twenty-eight ſhips of war, and two. 
and-twenty fire-{hivs ; whereas, the combined iQuadrong 
of England and Holland did not exceed liz-and-fify - 
but he had received orders to kazard an engagement, i 
he thought it might be done with any prof 

; ceis. Atter the hoſtile fleets had | 
ig! 
the enemy off Bcachy-Hcad, on che goth of June, a: 
day-break. The Dutch ſruadron, whicl compolcd 
the van, began the engagement about nine in the morn- 
ing: in about half an hour the blue diviſion of the Lno- 
ith were cloſe engaged with the rezr of the French: but 
the red, which formed the center under the command 
of Torrington in perſon, did not fill the line till ten 
o'clock, lv that the Butch were almoſt furrounded by 
the enemy ; and, though they ſought with great v41our, 
iuſtained conlilerable damage. At length, the admi- 
ral's diviſion drove berwern them and the French, and 
in that ſituation the ect anchored about five in the at- 
ternoon, when the action was interrupted by a calm. 


ect of ſuc 


The Dutch had ſuffered ſo ſeverely, chat Torrington 
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tiiought it weuld be imprudent to renew the battle; he 
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tide of flood retired to he eaſtward. The next day the 
diſabled ſhips were deftroyed, that they might not be 
retarued in their retreat. They were purſucd as far as 
Rye: an Engliſh ſhip of ſeventy guns being flranded 
ncar Winchellca, was ſet on fire, and deſerted, by the 
captain's command. A Dutch ſhip of ſixty- four guns 
met with the fame accident, and ſome Trench frigates 
attempted to burn her; but the captain defended her 10 
vigorouſly that they were obliged to deſiſt, and he al- 
terwards found means to carry her faſe to Holland. In 
this engagement the Englith loſt two ſhips, two fea- 
captains, and about four hundred men; but the Dutch 
were more unfortunate: x of their large hips were 
deſtroved. Dick and Brackel, rear-ad:nirals, - were 
ſlain, together with a 


Artat number of inferior officer 


c 
A _ : — 8 5 
and ſcamen. Tors ington retreated without further in- 
terruption into the mouth of the Thames, and, having 


z 
n 


taken precaution againſt any attempts of the enemy 1 
that quarter, returned to London, the inliabitants 0i 
which were overwhchnod with conſternation. | 
'Fhe government was infected with the lame panic. 
The mmiſtry pretended to believe that the French 
acted in Concert with the malcontents of the nation; thar 
inſurrections in the different parts of the kingdom had 
been projected by the Jacobites; and that there would 
be a general revolt in Scotland. Theſe inſinuations 
were circulated by the court-agents, in order to juſtith, 
in the opinion of the public, the meaſures that were 


Jurors and Jacobucs, Addreſſes were preſented to tac 
queen by the Corniſh tinners, by tlie lic utenancy 0 
Middleſex, and by the mayor, aldermen, and heute- 
nancy of London, filled with proſeſſions 0! loyalty, "Y 
promiſes of ſupporting their majclties, as their n 
ſovereigns, againſt all oppoſition. The queen at on 

criſis, exhibited remarkable proofs of COUrages 4 

and diſcretion. She iftaed our proper ordets and di- 
; ; rect Ns 


. 
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ections for putting the nation in a poſture of defence, as 
well as for refitting and augmenting the fleet: ſhe took 
meaſures for appealing the reſentment of the ſtares-ge- 
eral, who exclaimed againſt the earl of Torrington for 
tis behaviour in the late action. He was deprived of 
his command, and {ent pritoner to tne Tower: and 
commiſſioners were appointed, to examine the particu- 
ur circumſtances of his conduct. A camp was formed 
in the neighbourhood of "Torbay, where the French 
emed to threaten 2 deſcent. Their fleet which lay at 
anchor in the bay, cannonaded a ſmall village called 
Tinzmouth. About a thouſand of their men landed 
without oppoſition, ſet fire to the place, and burned a 
wy coaſting veſſels; then they re- embarked, and re- 
turned to Breſt, ſo vain of this atchievement, that they 
printed 4 pompous account of their invaſion. Some of 
the Whig partizans publiſhed pamphlers, and diffuled 
reports, implying, that the ſuſpended biſhops were con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy againſt the government: and 
theſe arts proved ſo inflammatory among the common 
people, that the prelates thought it neceſſary to print a 
paper, in which they aſſerted their innocence with the 
mot ſolemn prote!tations. The court ſeems to have 
karboured no ſuſpicion againſt them, otherwiſe they 
rould not have efcaped impriſonment. The queen 
iſued a proclamation for apprehending the earls of 
Lichfield, Ayleſbury, and Caftlemain ; viſcount Prel- 
on; the lords Montgomery and Bellaſis; Sir Edward 
Hales, Sir Robert FT harold ; Sir Robert Hamilton, Sir 
Theophilus Oglethorpe, colonel Edward Sackville, and 
{ym other officers. They .were accuſed of having 
conſpired with other diſaffected perſons to diſturb and 
deſtroy the government, and of a deſign to concur with 
her majeſty's enemies in the intended invaſion. The 
earl of Torrington continued a priſoner in the Tower 
till next ſeſſion, when he was brought into the houle of 
commons, and made a ſpeech in his own defence. His 
cake produced long debates in the upper houſe, where 
tie form of his commitment was judged illegal: at 
length he was tried by a court- martial, appointed by the 
committioners of the admiralty, though not before an 
at had paſſed, declaring the power of a lord high- 
admiral veſted in thoſe commiſſioners. The preſident 
of the court was Sir Ralo. val, who had acted as 
vice-admiral of th. blue uu che engagement. The carl 
Was Ye, deu king diſmiſſed him from the ſer— 
Vee; aint tne Dutch exclaimed againſt the partiality of 


Was ſuled for the coalt of England, re ſolved by mea- 
res of ſpeed ant of vigour, to prevent the imprel- 
Hon Winch that circumſtance might make upon the 
minds of his toldiers ; and therefore haſtened to advance 
aunt James, who he heard had quitted Dublin, and 
had ſtationed his army at Ardee and Dundalk. 
Notwith landing the above circumſtances, James's 
ends were determined to ſecond thole intereſts which 
he himſelf had abandoned. Limerick, a ſtrong city in 
ue province of Munſter, {till held out for the late king, 
and braved all the! ttempts of William's army to reduce 
. Sarsfield, a popular and experienced general, put 
Uumſelf at the head of the army that had been routed 
@ the Boyne, and went farther into the country to de- 
muy the banks of the river Shannon, where he re- 
rcd to await the enemy. James, who would not 
defend the country himſelf, determined that none but 
lach as were agreeable to him ſhould defend it. He 
re appointed St. Ruth, a French general, Who 
1 ſignalized himſelf againſt the proteſtants in Þ rance, 
ian over Sars ficld, which gave the Iriſh uni- 
* 3 as it ewed the king could ncither 
8 iy {kill nor their fidelity. On the other hand, 
"al Ginckel, who had been appointed to command 
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: Eighth army in the abſence of William, who was 
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Arbe enemy towards the Shannon, in order to pals 
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and dangerous river. The only place where 


un having received news that the French fleet 
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er to England, advanced with his forces to 


it was fordable, was at Athlone, a ſtrong walled town; 
built on hoth ſides of the river, and dgfending that im- 
portant pals. The part of the town on the other ſide 
of the river was quichly taken ſword in hand by the 
Englich; but the part on the oppoſite bank being de- 
fended with great - vigour, for awhile was thought im- 
pregnable. At length it was reſolved, in a council of 
war, that a budy of forlorn hope ihould ford the ſtream 
in the face of the enemy, which defperate attempt was 
performed with great reſolution; the enemy were 
driven from their works, and the town ſurrendered at 
diſcretion. St. Ruth marched his army to give relief, 
but too late; for when he approached the walls his 
own guns were turned againſt him. He no ſooner ſaw 
this, than his fears increaſed, in proportion to his 
Omer confidence; and dreading the impctuoſity of a 
victorious enemy in his very camp, he marched off in- 
ſtantly, and took polt ar Aughrim, ten miles off. 
There he determined to await the Engliſh army, and 
decide the fate of Ireland at one blow. Ginckel, hav- 
ing put Athlone in a- poſture of defence, paſſed the 
Shannon, and marched towards the enemy, determined 
to give them battle, though his forces did not exceed 
eighteen thouſand men, while chat of the enemy was 
above twenty-five thouſand. The Iriſh were poſted in 
a very advantageous fituation ; the centre extended 
along a riſing ground, uneven in many places, inter- 
ſected with banks and ditches, joined by lines of com- 
munication, and fronted by a large bog almoſt impaſ- 
ſable. His right was fortified with entrenchments, and 
his left fecured by the caſtle of Aughrim. He ha- 
rangued his army in the moſt pathetic ſtrain, conjuring 
them to exert their courage in defence of their holy re- 
ligion, in the extirpation of hereſy, in recovering theit 
ancient honours and eſtates, and in reſtoring a pious 
King to the throne, from whence he had been expelled 
by an unnatural uſurper. He employed the prieſts to 
enforce his cxhortations ; to aſſure the men chat they 
might depend upon the prayers of the church; and 
that, in caſe they ſhould {all in battle, the ſaints and 
angels would convey their fouls to heaven. They are 
ſaid to have fworn upon the facrament, that they would 
not deſert their colours, and to have received an order 
that no quarter ſhould be given to the French herencs 
in the army of the prince of Orange; Ginckel had 
encamped on the Roſcommon ſide of the river Suc, 
within three miles of the enemy; after having recon- 
nottered their poſition, he reſolved, with the advice of 
a council of war, to attack them on Sunday the 12th 
of July, 1691. The neceffary orders given, the 
army paſſed the river at two fords and a ſtone bridge, 
and advancing to the edge of the great bog, began 
about twelve o'clock to force the two pallages, in order 
to poſſeſs the ground on the other ſide. The enemy 
fought with ſurpriſing fury, and the horſe were ſeveral 
times repulſed, but at length, the troops upon the right 
carried their point by means of loine field pieces. The 
day was now fo far advanced, that the general polt- 
poned the battle till next morning; but perceiving fome 
diforder among the enemy, and fearing they wou!. 
decamp in the night, he altered his reſolution, and or- 
dered the attack to be renewed. At fix o'clock in the 
evening the left wing of the Englith advanced to the 
right of the Irift. from whom they met with ſuch a 
warm and obſtinate reception, that it was not without 
the moſt ſurpriſing efforts of courage and perſeverance 
that they at length obliged them to give ground, and 
even then they left it inch by inch. St. Ruth, ſceing 
them in danger of being over- powered, immediately 
detached ſuccour to them from his centre and left wing. 
Mackay no ſooner perceived them weakened by theſe 
detachments, then he ordered three battalions to ſkirt 
the bog, and attack them on the leſt, while the centre 
advanced through the moraſs, the men wading up to 
the waiſt in mud and water. Atter they had reached 
the other fide, they were obliged to aſcend a rugged hill, 
fenced with hedges and ditches; and theſe were hned 
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with muſqueteers, ſupported at proper intervals with 
ſquadrons of cavalry. They made ſuch a deſperate 
reſiſtance, and ſought with ſuch impetuoſity, chat the 
aſſailants were repulſed into the middle of the bog 
with great loſs, and St. Ruth exclaimed, “ Now will 
I drive the Engliſh to the very gates of Dublin.” In 
this critical conſuncture Ptolemache came up with a fret 
body to ſuſtain them, rallied the broken troops, and 
renewed the charge with ſuch vigour, that the Irth 
gave way in their turn, and the Engliſh recovered the 
ground they had loſt, though they found it impoſſible 
to improve their advantage. Mackay brought a body 
of horſe and dragoons to the afſiſtance of the leit 
wing, and at firſt turned the tide of battle in favour ot 
the Engliſh. Major-general Rouvigny, who had be- 
haved with great gallantry during the whole action, 
advanced with five regiments of cavalry to ſupport tac 
centre, when St. Ruth, perceiving his deſign, refolved 
to fall upon him in a dangerous hollow way, which he 
was obliged to paſs. For this purpoſe, he began to 
deicend Kircommodon- hill, with his whole reterve 0. 
horſe : but in his way was killed by a cannon-ball. Fits 
troops immediately halted, and his guards retreated 
with his body. His fate diſpirited the troops, and pro- 
duced ſuch confulion as Sarsficld could not remedy ; 
for though he was next in command, he had been at 
variance with St. Ruth ſince the affair at Athlone, and 
was ignorant of the plan he had concerted. Rouvigny, 
having paſſed the hollow way without oppolition, 
charged the enemy in flank, and bore down all betore 
him with ſurpriſing impetuoſity : the centre redoubled 
their efforts, and puſhed the Iriſh to the top of the hill, 
and then the whole line giving way at once trom right to 
left, threw down their arms. The foot fled towards a 
bog in their rear, and their horſe took the rout by the 
high - way to Loughneagh; both were purſued by 
the Engliſh cavalry, who for four miles made a terrible 
ſlaughter. In the battle, which laſted two hours, and 
in the purſuit, above four thouſand of the enemy were 
ſlain, and fix hundred taken, together with all their 
baggage, tents, proviſion, ammunition, and artillery ; 
twenty-nine pair of colours, twelve ſtandards, and al- 
molt all the arms of the infantry. In a word, the 
victory was deciſive, and not above eight hundred of 
the Engliſh were killed upon the field of battle. The 
vanquithed retreated in great confuſion to Limerick, 
where they refuſed to make a final ſtand, in hope of 


receiving ſuch ſuccours from France as would either 


enable them to retrieve their affairs, or obtain good 
terms from the court of England. There Tyrconnel 
died of a broken heart, after having ſurvived his aucho- 
rity and reputation, He had incurred the contempt of 
the French, as well as the hatred of the Iriſh, whom he 
had adviſed to ſubmit to the new government, rather 
than totally ruin themſclvcs and their fanulics, 
Immediately after the battle, detachments were ſent 
to reduce Portumny, Bonnachar, and Moor-Caltle, 
conſiderable paſſes on the Shannon, which were accord- 
ingly ſecured. After this Ginckcl advanced to Galway, 
which he ſummoned to lurrender ; but he received a 
defiance from Dillon and gencral D'Uſfone, who com- 
manded the garriſon. The trenches were immediately 
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*The lords juſtices arrived in the camp on the iſt of Oc- 
tober, and on the 4th the capitulation was executed, extend- 
ing to all the places in the kingdom that were {till in the hands 
of the Iriſh. The Roman catholics were reſtored to the en- 
joyment of ſuch liberty in the exerciſe of religion as was Con- 
liſtent with the laws of Ireland, and contormable with that 
which they poſſeſſed in the reign of Charles II. All perſons 
whatever were entitled to the protection of theſe laws, and re— 
{tored to the poſleſſion of their eſtates, privileges, and immu— 
nities, upon their ſubmitting to the preſent government, and 
taking the oath of allegiance to their majeſtics king William 
and queen Mary, excepting, however, certain perſons wehe 
were forfeited or exiled. This article even extended to all 
merchaits of Limerick, or any other garriſoa polteſſed by the 
Iriſh, who happened to be abroad, and had not borne arms 
ſince the declaration in the firit year of the preſent rcign, pro- 
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opened; a fort which commanded the approaches to it 
town was taken by affault ; ſix regiments of ſor 8 
four ſquadrons of horſe, paſſed the river on poses 
and the place being wholly inveſted, the Forer 
thought proper to capitulate. I he garriſon marched 
out with the honours of war, and was allowed fat. _ 
quct to Limerick. Ginckel directed his march te, the 
lame town, which was the only poſt of conſequence ts 
now held out for king James. Within four miles of the 
place he halted, until the heavy cannon could be brought 
from Athlone. Hearing that Luttrel had been ſeized 
by the Lrench general 1 Uſlone, and ſentenced to he 
hot for having propoſcd to furrender, he ſent 1 trum. 
pet, to tell the commander, that if any perſon thould 
be put to death for ſuch a propofal, he won! 5 
taliation on the Iriſh priſoners. On the 2% 
the enemy were driven from ail their advanced 
captain Cole, with a ſqua dron of flips failed up * 
Shannon, and his frigates anchored in fight of the: 
On the day following the batteries were 6: 
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encamped on the other {ide of the ri, Cr, « 

Killalow, and the ferds were guarded wit 

ments of their dragoons. On the 5th 

alter the town had been almolt 1:14 in mi 
] - | 


boinbs, and large breaches made in thi 
tering Cannon, che guns Were diſmount: J, 
evacuated, and ſuch other motions made 
reſolution to abandon the ene, The enemy expreſl 
their joy in loud acclamations ; but this was of fg: 
continuance, In the night the beſiegers began to thro: 
a bridge of pontoons over the river, about a mile highe 
up.than the camp; and their work was finithed Moto 
morning. A conſiderable body of horſe and foot ha 
paſſed when the alarm was given to the enemy, who 
were ſeized with ſuch conſternation, that they threw 
down their arms, and betook themſelves to flight, leay- 
ing behind them their tents, baggage, two picces of 
cannon, and one ſtandard. The bridge was imme- 
diately removed nearer the town, an fortified ; all the 
fords and paſſes were ſecured, and the batteries conti- 
nued firing inceſſantly till che 22d of the month, when 
Ginckel paſſed over with a diviſion of the ariny, and 
fourteen pieces of cannon. About four in the aiternoon 
the grenadiers attacked the forts that commanded Tho- 
mond-Bridge, and carried them ſword in hand, zite 
an obſtinate reſiſtance. The garrifon had ma. | 
trom the town to ſupport them; and thi 
was driven back with ſuch precipitation, 
officer on command. in that quarter, ing 
would enter pell-mell with the tugitives, 0! 
bridge to be drawn up, leaving his own 
of a victorious army. Six hundred were 
hundred taken prituners, including many 
a great number were drowned in the Shan 
Englifh then made a lodgement within 
bridze-foot ; and the Iriſh, teens the miele 
on all ſides, determined to capitulate. . 
held and colonel W ainojp init their 1 
Scravenmore and Rouvipny : hattages Were cage 
4 negociation was immediately begun, an} noe 
ccaled on both ſides of the river *. 
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vided they ſhould return within the term of eight months. 
the perſons comprized in this and the toregoing arlucic Wer 
indulged with a general pardon of ail attainders, G“? 

treaſons, miſprilions of treaſon, premunires, ſche 
paſles, and other crimes and miſdemeanors hate | 
mitted fince the begiunin of the reign of James . N 
lords juſtices promiſed to ule their belt endervours tn 
reverſal of ſuch attainders and outlawries as had paffed agaum 
any of them in parliament. I order to ally dhe TOO at 
party, and extinguith private animolities, it Was bs . ny 
no perſon thould be ſued or impleaded on Ccimer las * 
treſpaſs, or made accountable for the rents, teneincle!“ if he 
or houſes he had received or enjoyed ine the betzlunſs 1 
war. Every nobleman and gentieman comprized In UE 

cles was authorized to keep a ſword, a caſe of Pit 


Lime 
gun for his defence or anuſcinent. Ihe wmaditar cick 
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of cipitulation Were raufied, and hoſtages exchanged 
cr their being duly executed, about two thouſand Iriſh 
* and three hundred horſe, began their march for 
Cork, where they propoſed to take thipping for France, 
der the conduct of Sarsfield ; but three regiments re- 
ciſing to quir the kingdom, delivered up their arms, 
and dif cried to their former habitations. Thoſe who 
eemained at Limerick embarked on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, in French tranſports ; and failed immediately to 
France, under the convoy of a French ſquadron which 
kad arrived in the bay of Dangle, immediately after the 
capitulation was ſigned, Twelve thouſand men choſe 
to undergo exile from their native country, rather than 
ſubmit to the government of king William. When 
hey arrived in France, they were welcomed by a letter 
fom James, who thanked them for their loyalty ; aſ- 
fired them they ſhould ſtill ſerve under his commiſſion 
and command ; and that the king of France had already 
given orders for their being new clothed, and put into 
uarters of refreſhment. The reduction of Ireland be- 
ing thus completed ; Baron Gincke returned to Eng- 
land, where he was ſolemnly thanked by the houſe of 
commons for his great ſervices, after he had been created 
earl of Athlone by his majeſty. 

In the ſummer of this year admiral Ruſſel, who com- 
manded the Engliſh forces at fea, having been joined 
by the Dutch ſquadron, failed in queſt of the enemy; 
but as the French king had received undoubted intelli- 
gence, that the combined ſquadrons were ſuperior to 
his navy in number of ſhips and weight of metal, he 
ordered Tourville co avoid an engagement. The of- 
ficer ated with ſuch vigilance, caution, and dexterity, 
as baffled all the endeavours of Ruſſel, who was, more- 
over, perplexed with obicure and contradictory orders. 
Nevertheleſs he cruiſed all ſummer, cither in the Chan- 
nel or in ſoundings, for the protection of the trade, and, 
in particular, ſecured the homeward-bound Smyrna 
fect, in which the Engliſh and Dutch had a joint con- 
cern, amounting to four millions ſterling. Having 
ſcoured the Channel, and ſailed along great part ot the 
French coaſt, he returned to Torbay in the beginning 
of Auguſt, and received freſh orders to put to ſea again, 
notwithſtanding his repeated remonſtrances againſt ex- 
poling large ſhips to the ſtorms that always blow about 
the time of the equinox. He, therefore, failed back 
to ſoundings, where he continued cruiſing till the 2d of 
September, when he was overtaken by a violent tem- 
Felt, which drove him into the Channel, and obliged 
him to make for the port of Plymouth. The weather 
being hazy, he reached the Sound with great difficulty: 
but the whole fleet was ſcattered and diſtreſſed. The 
nation murmured at the ſuppoſed miſconduct of the 
amiral, and the commons ſubjected him to an enquiry ; 
but, when they examined his papers, orders, and in- 
ruftions, they perceived he had adhered to them with 


uon, out of tendernels to the miniſtry. 
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rick and other garriſons were permitted to remove their goods 
an! chattels, without ſearch, viſitation, or payment of duty, 

ae lords juſtices promiſed to uſe their beſt endeavours, that 
All perſons comprehended in this capitulation ſhould for eight 
months be protected from all arreſts and executions for 
bd or damage; they undertook, that their majeſties ſhould 
"ty theſe articles within the ſpace of eight months, and uſe 
"cir endeavours that they might be ratified and confirmed in 
Mament, The ſubſequent article was calculated to indem- 
2 colonel John Brown, whoſe eſtate and effects had been 
N ſor the uſe of the Iriſh army by Tyrconnel and Sarſ- 
ory which laſt had been created lord Lucan by king James, 
as now mentioned by that title. All perſons were in- 
28 with free leave to remove with their families and effects 
wg, yer country, except England and Scotland. All oth- 
_ nr eldiers in the ſervice ot king James, comprehending 
* 0 Rapparees, willing to go beyond ſea, were at liberty 

March i 
1d to the continent with the French officers and troops. 
0 5 were furniſhed with patlpo1 ts, convoys, and Carriages 
"da = and water; and general Ginckel engaged to provide 

ent, thips, it neceſſary, tor their tranſportation, with two 
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Scat punctuality, and thought fit to drop the proſecu— | 


| bodies to the places of embarkation, to be con- 
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A conſpiracy againſt the government was diſcovered 

about this time. In the latter end of December, the 

maſter of a veſſel who lived at Barking in Eſſex, in- 

formed the marquis of Carmatthen, that his wite had 

let out one of his boats to carry over ſome perſons to 

France; and that they would embark on the goth of 
the month. This intelligence being communicated to 

the king and council, an order was ſent to captain Bil- 

lop, to watch the motion of the veſſel, and ſecure the 

paſſengers. He accordingly boarded her at Graveſend, 

and found in the hold, lord Preſton, Mr. Aſhton; a 
ſervant of the late queen, and one Elliot. He likewiſe 

ſeized a bundle of papers, ſome of which were ſcarce 

intelligible ; amongſt the reſt, two letters ſuppoſed to 
be written by Turner, biſhop of Ely, to king James 
and his queen, under fictitious names. The whole 
amounted to an invitation to the French king, to aſſiſt 
king James in re-aſcending the throne, upon certain 
conditions, while William ſhould be abſent from the 
kingdom: but the ſcheme was ill laid, and counte-- 
nanced but by a very few perſons of conſideration, 
among whom the chief were the earl of Clarendon, the 
biſhop of Ely, lord Preſton, his brother ; Mr. Graham, 
and Penn, the famous quaker. Notwithſtanding the 
outcries which had been made againſt the ſeverities of 
the late government, Preſton, and his accomplice Aſh- 
ton, were tried at the Old Bailey for compaſſing the 
death of their majeſties king William and queen Mary; 
and their trials were Wurried on, without any regard to 
their petitions for delay. Lord Preſton alledged, in his 
defence, that the treaſons charged upon him were not 
committed in the county of Middleſex, as laid in the in- 
dictment; that none of the witneſſes declared he had 
any concern in hiring the veſſel ; that the papers were 
not found upon him ; and there ought to be two credi- 
ble witneſſes to every fact,. whereas, the whole proof 
againſt him reſted on ſimilitude of hands, and ſuppoſi- 
tion. He was nevertheleſs found guilty. Aſhton be- 
haved with great intrepidity and compoſure. He owned 
his purpoſe of going to France, in purſuance of a pro- 
miſe he had made to general Worden, who, on his 
death-bed conjured him to go thither, and finiſh ſome 
affairs of conſequence which he had left there depend- 
ing; as well as with a view to recover a conſiderable 
lum of money due to himſelf. He denied that he was 
privy to the contents of the papers found upon him : he 
complained of his having been denied time to prepare 
for his trial; and called ſeveral perſons to prove him a 
proteſtant of exemplary piety and irreproachable morals. 
J heſe circumſtances had no weight with the court. He 
was brow-beaten by the bench, and found guilty by the 
Jury, as he. had the papers in his cuſtody : yet there was 
no privity proved; and the Whig party themſelves had 
often expreſsly declared, that of all forts of evidence, 
that of finding papers in a perſon's poſſeſſion 1s the 
weakeſt, becauſe no man can ſecure himſelf from ſuch 
danger. Athton ſuffered with equal courage and deco- 
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men of war for the accommodation of their officers, and to 
ſerve as a convoy to the fleet. It was ſtipulated, that the pro- 
vikons and forage for their ſubſiſtence ſhould be paid for on 
their arrival in France: that hoſtages ſhould be given for this 
indemnification, as well as for the return of the Rips: that all 
the garriſons ſhould march out of their reſpective towns and 
ſortreſſes with the honours of war: that the Iriſh ſhould have 
liberty to tranſport nine hundred horſes : that thoſe who ſhould 
choole to ſtay behind, might diſpoſe of themſelves according 
to their own fancy, after having ſurrendered their arms to 
ſuch commiſſioners as the general ſhould appoint: that all pri- 
ſoners of war ſhould be ſet at liberty on both ſides: that the 
general ſhould provide two veſlels to carry over two different 
perſons to France, with intimation of this treaty ; and that 
none of thoſe who were willing to quit the kingdom thould be 
detained on account of debt, or any other pretence. This is 
the ſubſtance of the famous treaty of Limerick, which the lrith 
Roman catholics conſidered as the great charter of their civil 
and religious liberties. Ihe town of Limerick was ſurren- 
dered to Ginckel; but both fides agreed, that the two armies 
ſhould intrench themſelves till the lriſh could embark, that no 
diforders might ariſe from a communication, 
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rum. In a paper which he delivered to the ſheriff, he 
owned his attachment to king James; he witneſſed to 
the birth of the prince of Wales; denied his knowledge 
of the contents of the papers that were committed to his 
charge ; complained of the hard meaſure he had met 
with from the judges and the jury, but forgave them in 
the ſight of Heaven. This man was celebrated by the 
non-jurors as a martyr to loyalty ; and they boldly af- 
firmed, that his chief crime in the eyes of the govern- 
ment, was his having among his baggage an account of 
ſuch evidence as would have been convincing to all the 
world, concerning the birth of the prince of Wales, 
which by a great number of people was believed ſuppo- 
ſititious *, Lord Preſton obtained a pardon : Elliot was 
not tried, becauſe no evidence appeared againſt him : 
the earl of Clarendon was ſent to the Tower, where he 
remained ſome months, and he was afterwards confined 
to his own houſe in the country; an indulgence, which 
he owed to his conſanguinity with the queen, who was 
his firſt couſin. The biſhop of Ely, Graham, and Penn 
abſconded ; and a proclamation was iſſued for appre- 
hending them as traitors. 

It not appearing that the highlanders of Scotland were 
properly reduced to the obedience of William, the earl 
of Braidalbane undertook about this time, to bring them 
over by diſtributing ſums of money among their chiefs ; 
and fifteen thouſand pounds were remitted from Eng- 
land for this purpoſe. The clans being informed of 
this remittance, ſuſpected that the carl's deſign was to 
appropriate to himſelf the beſt part of the money, and 
when he began to treat with them, made ſuch extrava- 
gant demands that he found his ſcheme impracticable. 
He was therefore, obliged to refund the ſum he had re- 
ceived, and he reſolved to wreak his vengeance with the 
firſt opportunity, on thoſe who had fruſtrated his inten- 
tion. He who chiefly thwarted his negociation, was 
Macdonald of Glencoe, whoſe oppoſition aroſe from a 
private circumſtance, which ought to have had no effect 
upon a treaty that regarded the public weal. Macdo- 
nald had plundered the lands of Braidalbane during the 
courle of hoſtilities ; and this nobleman inſiſted upon 
being indemnified for his loſſes, from the other's ſhare of 
the money which he was employed to diſtribute, The 
highlander not only refuſed to acquielce in theſe terms, 
but by his influence among the clans, defeated the whole 
ſcheme, and the carl in revenge devoted him to de- 
ſtruction. King William had by proclamation offered 
an indemnity to all thoſe who had been in arms againſt 
him, provided they would ſubmit, and take the oath by 
a certain day; and this was prolonged to the cloſe of 
the preſent year, when a denunciation of military exe- 
cution againſt thoſe who ſhould hold out after the end of 
December. Macdonald, intimidated by this declara- 
tion, repaired on the very laſt day of the month to Fort- 
William, and defired that the oaths might be tendered 
to him by colonel Hill, governor of that fortreſs. As 
this officer was not veſted with the power of a civil ma- 
ſtrate, he reſuſcd to adminiſter them; and Macdonald 
let out immediately for Inverary, the county-town of 
Argyle. Though the ground was covered with ſnow, 
and the weather intenſely cold, he travelled with ſuch 
diligence, that the term preſcribed by the proclamation 
was but one day elapſed when he reached the place, and 
addreſſed himſelf to Sir John Campbell, ſheriff of the 
county, who, in conſideration of his diſappointment at 
Fort-William, was prevailed upon to adminiſter the 
oaths to him and his adherents. Then they returned to 
their own habitations in the valicy of Glencoe, in full 
confidence of being protected by the government, to 

which they had o ſolemnly ſubmitted. 
Braidalbane had reprelenced Macdonald at court as 
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* Jo one of the pamphlas publiſhed on this occaſion, is 
annexed a petition to the preſent government, in the name of 
king James's adherents, importing, that ſome grave and learned 
perſon ſhould be authorized to compile a treatiſe, ſhewing the 
grounds of William's title; and declaring, that in Caſe the 
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an incorrigible rebel, as a ruffian, inured + 
and rapine, who would never be obedient t 
his country, nor live peaceably under an 
He obſerved, that he had paid no regard to the pre 

mation, and propoſed that the government out "ry 
tice him to the quiet of the kingdom, in extirpating hin. 
with his family and dependents, by military rn 
His advice was ſupported by the ſuggeſtions of the _ 
Scottiſh miniſters; and the king, whoſe chief virtue _ | | 
not humanity, ſigned a warrant for the deſtruction of | 
thoſe unhappy people, though it does not appear that 
he knew of Macdonald's ſubmiſſion. An order for th; 
barbarous execution, ſigned and counter-ſigned by bis 
majeſty's own hand, being tranſmitted to the maſter ot 
Stair, ſecretary for Scotland, this miniſter ſent particu- 
lar directions to Livingſtone, who commanded the 
troops in that kingdom to put the inhabitants of Glencge 
to the ſword, charging him to take no priſoners that the 
ſcene might be more terrible. In February, Captain 
Campbell, of Glenlyon, by virtue of an order from 
major Duncanſon, marched into the valley of Glencoe 
with a company of ſoldiers belonging to Argyle's regi- 
ment, on pretence of levying the arrears of the land-tax 
and hearth-money. When Macdonald demanded whe. 
ther they came as friends or enemies, he anſwered az 
friends ; and promiſed, upon his honour, that neither 
he nor his people ſhould ſuſtain the leaft injury, In 
conſequence of this declaration, he and his men were 
received with the moſt cordial hoſpitality, and lived ff. 
teen days with the men of the valley, in all the appear- 
ance of the moſt unreſerved friendſhip. At length the 
:atal period approached. Macdonald and Campbell 
having paſſed the day together, parted about ſeven in 
the evening with mutual profeſſion of the warmeſt affec- 
tion. The younger Macdonald perceiving the guards 
doubled, began to ſuſpect ſome treachery, and commu— 
nicated his ſuſpicion to his brother ; but neither he nor 
his father would harbour the leaſt doubt of Campbell's 
ſincerity : nevertheleſs, the two young men went forth 
privately, to make further obſervations. They over- 
heard the common ſoldiers ſay, they liked not the work; 
that though they would have willingly fought the Mac- 
donalds of the Glen fairly in the field, they held it baſe 
to murder them in cool blood, but that their officers 
were anſwerable for the treachery. When the youths 
haſted back to appriſe their father of the impending dan- 
ger, they ſaw the houſe already ſurrounded : they heard 
the diſcharge of muſkets, the ſhrieks of women and 
children, and being deſtitute of arms, ſecured their own 
lives by immediate flight. The ſavage miniſters of ven- 
geance had entered the old man's chamber, and ſhot 
him through the head. He fell down and expired it 
the arms of his wife, who died next day, diſtractec by 
the horror of her huſband's fate. The laird of Auch- 
intrincken, Macdonald's gueſt, who had three months 
before this period ſubmitted to the government, and at 
this very tune had a protection in his pocket, was put 
to death without queſtion. A boy of cight years, who 
fell at Campbell's feet, imploring mercy, and offers 
t ſerve him for life, was flabbed to the heart by one 
Drummond, a ſubaltern officer. Fight-and-thurty per- 
ſons ſuffered in this manner, the greater part of whom 
were ſurprized in their beds, and hurried into eternity 
before they had time to implore the Divine mercy. Lhe 


0 bloodſheg 
y lovereign, 


deſign was to butcher all the males under {eventy, that 
lived in the valley, the number of whom amounteu to 


two hundred ; but ſome of che detachments did not at- 
rive ſoon enough to lecure the paſſes; 0 that one hun, 
dred and ſixty eſcaped. Campbell, having benen 
this brutal maſſacre, ordered all the houſes to be burne ; 
made a prey of all the cattle and effects chat were lou 
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performance ſhould carry conviction along with it, they Wow 


ſubmit to that title, as they hitherto oppoled it fd 
ple of conſcience, "The beſt anſwer that could be , 
tummons, was Lock's book upon government, wn 
peared- at this period. Ralph, 
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ja the valley, and left the helpleſs women and children, 
whoſe fathers and huſbands he had murdered, naked 
and forlorn, without covering, food, or ſhelter, in the 
midſt of the ſnow that covered the whole face of the 
country, at the diſtance of ſix long miles from any in- 
habited place. Diſtracted with grief and horror, ſur- 
founded with the ſhades of night, ſhivering with cold, 
and appalled with the apprehenſion of unmediate death 
from the ſwords of thoſe who had ſacrificed their friends 
and kinſinen, they could not endure ſuch a complication 
of calamities, but generally periſhed in the waſte, before 
they could receive the leaſt comfort or aſſiſtance. This 
barbarous maſſacre, performed under the ſanction of 
king William's authority, anſwered the immediate pur- 
e of the court, by ſtriking terror into the hearts of 
the Jacobite Iighlanders : but at the ſame time ex- 
cited the horror of all thoſe who had not renounced 
every ſentinent of humanity, and produced ſuch an 
averſion to the government, as all the arts of a miniſtry 
could never totally ſurmount. A detail of the particu- 
lars was publiſhed at Paris, with many exaggerations, 
and the Jacobites did not fail to expatiate upon every 
circumſtance, in domeſtic libels and private converſa- 
tion. The king, alarmed at the outcry which was raiſed 
upon this occaſion, ordered an enquiry to be ſet on foot, 
and diſmiſſed the maſter of Stair from his employment 
of ſecretary : he likewiſe pretended that he had ſub- 
ſcribed the order amidſt a heap of other papers, with- 
out knowing the purport of it; but as he did not ſe- 
verely puniſh thoſe who had made his authority ſubſer- 
vient to their own cruel revenge, the imputation ſtuck 
faſt to his character, and the highlanders, though ter- 
nified into ſilence and ſubmiſſion, were inſpired with the 
moſt implacable reſentment againſt his perſon and ad- 
miniſtration. 

In 1692 colonel Parker, with ſome other officers, 
enliſted men privately for the ſervice of James, in the 
counties of York, Lancaſter, and in the biſhopric of 
Durham : at the ſame time, Fountaine and Holeman 
were employed in raiſing two regiments of horſe at 
London, that they might join their maſter immediately 
after his landing. His parrizans ſent captain Lloyd 
with an expreſs to lord Melfort, containing a detail of 
theſe particulars, with an aſſurance that they had brought 
over rear-admiral Carter to the intereſt of his majeſty. 
They likewiſe tranſmitted a liſt of the ſhips that com- 
poſed the Engliſh fleet, and exhorted James to uſe his 
influence with the French king, that the count de 
Tourville might be ordered to attack them before they 
ſhould be joined by the Dutch ſquadron. It was in con- 
lequence of this advice, that Lewis commanded Tour- 


for the T'oulon ſquadron, commanded by the marquis 
CErrtes. By this time James had repaired to La 
Hogue, and was ready to embark with his army, con- 
liſting of a body of French troops, together with ſome 
Engliſh and Scotch refugees, and the regiments which 
had been tranſported from Ireland by virtue of the ca- 
pitulatidn of Limerick. | 
Information of theſe particulars being tranſmitted to 
the miniſtry of England, partly by ſome agents of 
ames, who betrayed his cauſe, and partly by admiral 
ater, who gave the queen to underſtand he had been 
Umpered with, and was inſtructed to amuſe the Jaco- 
es with a negociation. King William no ſooner ar- 
lived in Holland, than he haſtened the naval prepara- 
nons of the Dutch, ſo that their fleet was ready for fea 
Yoner than was expected; and when he received the 
intimation of the projected deſcent, he detached 
general Ptolemache with three of the Englith regiments 
an Holland. Theſe reintorced with other troops re- 
mars, in England, were ordered to encamp in the 
— ourhood ot Portlinouth. The queen iſſued a 
amation, commanding all papiſts to depart from 
ndon and Weſtminſter ; the members of both houſes 
* Farliament were required to meer on the 24th of 
* that the might avail herſelf of their advice in 
* perilous conjuncture. Warrants were expedited 
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Ville to fall upon the Engliſh fleet, even without waiting 
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for apprehending divers diſaffected perſons; and they 
withdrawing themſelves from their reſpective 2 of 
abode, a proclamation was publiſhed for diſcovering 
and bringing them to juſtice. The earls of Scarſdale, 
Litchfield, and Newburgh ; the lords Griffin, Forbes, 
Sir John Fenwick, Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, and 
others, found means to elude the ſearch. The earls of 
Huntingdon and Marlborough were ſent to the Tower: 
Edward Ridney, Knevit, Haſtings, and Robert Fer- 
guſon, were impriſoned in Newgate. The biſhop of 
Rocheſter was confined to his own houſe: the lords 
Brudenel and Fanſhaw were ſecured ; the earls of Dun- 
more, Middleton, and Sir Andrew Forreſter, were 
diſcovered in a Quaker's houſe, and committed to pri- 
ſon, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction. The train- 
bands of London and Weſtminſter were armed by the 
queen's direction, and ſhe reviewed them in perſon : 
admiral Ruſſel was ordered to put to fea with all poſſi- 
ble expedition; and Carter, with a ſquadron of eigh- 
teen ſail, continued to cruiſe along the French coaſt, to 
obſerve the motions of the enemy. On the 11th of 
May, Ruſſel failed from Rye to St. Helen's, where he 
was joined by the ſquadrons under Delaval and Carter. 
There he received a letter from the earl of Notting- 
ham, intimating, that a report having ſpread of the 
queen's ſuſpecting the fidelity of the ſea-officers, her 
majeſty had ordered him to declare in her name, thar 
ſhe repoſed the moſt entire confidence in their attach- 
ment; and believed the report was raiſed by the ene- 
mies of the government. The flag-officers and cap- 
tains forthwith drew up a very loyal and dutiful addreſs, 
which was graciouſly received by the queen, and pub- 
liſhed for the ſatisfaction of the nation. Ruſſel, being 
reinforced by the Dutch ſquadron commanded by Alle- 
monde, Callemberg, and Vandergoes, ſet fail for the 
coalt of France on the 18th of May, with a fleet of 
ninety-nine ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and fire- 
ſhips. Next day, about three o'clock in the morning 
he diſcovered the enemy, under the count de Tour- 
ville, and threw out the ſignal for the line of battle, 
which by eight o'clock was formed in good order, the 
Dutch in the van, the blue ſquadron in the rear, and 
the red in the center. The French fleet did not exceed 
fixty-three ſhips of the line, and, as they were to wind- 
ward, Tourville might have avoided an engagement: 
but he had received a poſitive order to fight, on the 
ſuppofition that the Dutch and Englih ſquadrons had 
not joined. Lewis, indeed, was apprized of their junc- 
tion before they were deſcried by his adnural, to whom 
he diſpatched a countermanding order by two ſeveral 
veſtels : but one of them was taken by the Engliſh, and 
the other did not arrive till the day after the engage- 
ment. 
mandate, bore down along {ide of Ruſſel's own ſhip, 
which he engaged at a very ſmall diſtance. He fought 
with great fury till one o'clock, when his rigging and 
ſails being conſiderably damaged;- his ſhip, the Riſing 
Sun, which carried one hundred and four cannons, was 
towed out of the line in great diſorder, Nevertheleſs 
the engagement continued till three, when the fleets 
were parted by a thick fog. When this abated, the 
enemy were deſcried flying to the northward, and Ruſſel 
made the ſignal for chaſing. Part of the blue ſquadron 
came up with the enemy about eight in the evening, 
and engaged them half an hour, during which admiral 
Carter was mortally wounded. Finding himſelf in ex- 
treme danger, he exhorted his captain to fight as long 
as the {hip could ſwim ; and expired with great compo- 
ſure. At length, the French bore away for Conquet- 
Road, having loſt four ſhips in this day's action. Next 
day about cight in the morning, they were diſcovered 
crowding away to the weſtward, and the combined 
fleets chaled with all the fail they could carry, until 
Ruſſel's forcrop-malt came by the board. Though he 


was retarded by this accident, the fleet ſtill continued 
the purſuit, and anchored near Cape La Hogue. On 
the 22d, about ſeven in the morning, part of the French 
fleet was perceived near the race of Alderney, ſome at 

anchor, 


'Tourville, therefore, in obedience to the firſt 
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anchor, and ſome driving to the eaſtward with the tide 
of flood. Ruſſel and the ſhips neareſt him, immedi- 
ately flipped their cables and chaſed. The Riling-Sun, 
having loſt her maſt, ran aſhore near Cherbourg, where 
the was burned by Sir Ralph Delaval, together with the 
Admirable, another firſt rate, and the Conquerant of 
eighty guns: eighteen other ſhips of their fleet ran into 
La Hogue, where they were attacked by Sir George 
Rooke, who deſtroyed them, and a great number of 
tranſports laden with ammunition, in the midſt of a ter- 
rible fire from the enemy, and in ſight of the Iriſh 
camp. Sir John Aſhby, with his own ſquadron and 
tome Dutch ſhips, purſued the reſt of the French fleet, 
which eſcaped through the race of Alderney, by fuch a 
dangerous paſſage as the Engliſh could not attempt, 
without expoſing their ſhips to the moſt imminent ha- 
zard. This was a very mortifying defeat to the French 
king, who had been ſo long flattered with an uninterrupted 
ſeries of victories: it reduced James to the loweſt ebb 
of deſpondence, as it fruſtrated the whole ſcheme of his 
embarkation, and overwhelmed his friends in England 
with grief and deſpair *. Ruſſel having ordered Sir 
John Aſhby, and the Dutch admiral Callemberg, to 
ſteer towards Havre de Grace, and endeavour to deſtroy 
the remainder of the French fleet, failed back to St. 
Helen's, that the damaged ſhips might be refitted, and 
the fleet furniſhed with freſh ſupplies of proviſion and 
ammunition : but his principal motive was, to take on 
board a number of troops provided for a deſcent upon 
France, which had been projected by England and Hol- 
land, with a view to alarm and diſtract the enemy in 
their own dominions. The queen was fo pleaſed with 
the victory, that ſhe ordered thirty thouſand pounds to 
be diſtributed among the ſailors. She cauſed medals to 
be ſtruck in cauſe of the action; and the bodies of ad- 
miral Carter and captain Haſtings, who had been killed 
in the battle, to be interred with great funeral pomp. 
In the latter end of July, ſeven thouſand men, com- 
manded by the duke of Leinſter, embarked on board 
tranſports, to be landed at St. Maloes, Breſt, or Roche- 
fort; and the nation conceived the molt ſanguine hopes 
of this expedition. A council of war, conſiſting of land 
and ſea- officers, being held on board the Breda, to de- 
liberate upon the ſcheme of the miniſtry, the members 
unanimouſly agreed, that the ſeaſon was too far advanced 
to put it in execution, Nevertheleſs, the admiral hav- 
ing detached Sir John Aſhby with a ſquadron, to inter- 
cept the remains of the French fleet, in their paſſage 
from St. Maloes to Breſt, ſet fail for La Hogue with 
the reſt of the fleet and tranſports: but, in a few days, 
the wind ſhifting, he was obliged to return to St. 
Helen's. The queen immediately diſpatched the mar- 
quis of Carmarthen, the earls of Devonſhire, Dorſet, 
Nottingham, and Rocheſter, together with the lords 
Sidney and Cornwallis, to conſult with the admiral, who 
demonſtrated the impracticability of making an effectual 
deſcent upon the coaſt of France at that ſeaſon of the 
year, The deſign was, therefore, laid aſide ; and the 
torces were tranſported to Flanders. 

King William being in Holland, and having aſcer- 
tained the winter-quarters of the army, and concerted 
the operations of the enſuing campaign with the ſtates- 
general, and the miniſters of the alles, ſet ſail for Eng- 
land on the 15th of October; on the 18th he landed at 
Yarmouth, was met by the queen at Newhall, and 
paſicd through the city of London to Kenſington, amidſt 
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Some hiſtorians alledged, that Ruſſel did not improve his 
victory with all the advantages that might have been obtained, 
before the enemy recovered their conſternation. They ſay his 
affection to the ſervice was in a good meaſure cooled by the 
diſzrace of his friend, the earl of Marlborough: that he hated 
the carl of Nottingham, by whoſe channel he received his or- 
ders; and, that he adhered to the letter, rather than to the ſpi- 
rit of his inſtructions. But this is a malicious imputation; and 
a very ungrateſul return for his manifold ſervices to the nation. 
He acted in this whole expedition with the genuine fpirit of a 
Britiſh admiral, He plyed from the Nore to the Downs with 
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earl of Marlborough, united by a double tie, for th 


the acclamations of the populace. He rece; 
gratulatory addreſs "gra = lord-mayor orge, 3 
with whom he dined in public by invitation. 
thankſgiving was appointed for the victory obtain 0 
ſea. The Luteſtring company was eſtabliſhed b 955 
tent, and the parliament met on the 4th of Nose an f 
The houſe of lords was deeply infected with bu : 
which in ſome meaſure proceeded ſrom the differnt, 
between the queen and her ſiſter the princeſs of may 
mark, which Jaſt underwent every mortification 80 
the court could inflict. Her guards were taken aw h 
all honours which had been paid to her rank by the — 
giſtrates of Bath, where ſhe ſometime reſided, der 
by the miniſters of the church where ſhe attended a 
divine ſervice, were diſcontinued, by the expreſs wks 
of his majeſty. Her cauſe was naturally eſpouſed by 
thoſe noblemen who had adhered to her in her Grin 
conteſt with the king, about an independent ſettlement : 
and theſe were now reinforced by all the friends of the 


dermen, 


A day of 


reſented the diſgrace and confinement of that lord, and 
thought it their duty to ſupport the princeſs Anne under 
a perſecution incurred by an attachment to his counteſ,, 
The earl of Shrewſbury lived in friendſhip with Mart. 
borough, and thought he had been ungratefully treated 
by the king: the marquis of Halifax befriended him 
from oppoſition to the miniſtry : the earl of Mulgrave, 
for an opportunity to diſplay his talents, and acquire 
that conſideration which he thought due to his merit. 
Devonſhire, Montague, and Bradford, joined in the 
ſame caufe from principle : the ſame pretence was uſed 
by the earls of Stamford, Monmouth, Warrington, and 
other Whigs; though in effect they were actuated by 
jealouſy and reſentment againſt thoſe by whom they had 
been ſupplanted. As for the Jacobites, they gladly 
contributed their aſſiſtance to promote any ſcheme that 
had a tendency to embroil the adminiſtration. 

The parliament being met, the king thanked them 
for their laſt ſupplies, congratulated them upon the vic- 
tory obtained at tea, condoled them on the bad ſucces 
of the campaign by land ; magnified the power of 
France, repreſented the neceſſity of maintaining a great 
force to oppole it, and demanded ſubſidies equal to the 
occaſion. He expreſſed his reluctance to load them 
with additional burthens, which, he ſaid, could not be 
avoided, without expoſing his kingdom to inevitable 
deſtruction. He deſired their advice towards leſſening 
the inconvenience of exporting money for the payment 
of the forces. He intimated a deſign of making a de- 
ſcent upon France; declared he had no aim but to 
make his ſubjects a happy people; and that he would 
again cheerfully expoſe his life for the weltare of the 
nation, The lords, after an adjournment of three days, 
began with great warmth, to aſſert their privileges, 
which they conceived had been violated in the caſes of 
the earl of Marlborough, and the other noblemen, who 
had been apprehended, committed to priſon, and after- 
wards admitted to bail by the court of King's-Bench, 
Theſe circumſtances being fully diſcuſſed in a violent 
debate, the houſe ordered lord Lucas, conſtable of the 
Tower, to produce the warrants of commitment, and 
the clerk of the King's-Bench to deliver the affidavit of 
Aaron Smith, the court ſolicitor, upon which the lords 
had been remanded to priſon, At the ſame time the 
whole affair was referred to a committee empowered to 
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a very ſcanty wind, through the dangerous ſands, __ 
the advice of all the pilots; and by that bold paſlage _ * 2 
junction of the different ſquadrons which otherwile -_ 2 
would have attacked ſingly, and perhaps defeated. He G - 4 
with great gallantry during the engagement; and on 40 
about hftcen of the enemy's capital ſhips: in 4 word, be 1 
tained ſuch a deciſive victory, that during the remain p 
of the war, the French wouid not hazard another battle by 
with the Engliſh. : 
+ The — 22 of the judges was unſatisfactory to how ge 
tics: the debate was referred to a commitiee of the houſe, 


adjourned to the 17th of the month, and at its next 
meeting was given to underſtand, that the king had dil- 
charged the imprifoned noblemen. The reſentment of 
the peers being thus allayed, they proceeded to take his 
majeſty's ſpeech into conſideration. 
The commons having voted an addreſs of thanks, and 
another, praving that his majeſty's foreign alliance 
ſhould be laid before them, determined on a bill for re- 
ulating trials in caſes of high-trealon, They paſſed a 
vote of thanks to admiral Ruſſel, his officers, and tea- 
men, for the victory they had obtained, and then pro- 
ceeded to an enquiry, Why that victory had not been 
purſued ; why the deſcent had not been made; and 
why the trade had not been better protected from the 
enemy's cruiſers. The admiral having juſtified his own 
conduct, they commanded the lords of the admiralty to 
produce copies of all the letters and orders which had 
been ſent to the admiral: they ordered Ruſſel to lay 
before them his anſwers, and the commiſlioners of the 
tranſports, victuallers, and office of ordnance, to deli 
ver in an account of their proceedings. 
After this formal compliment, the houſe inſtead of 
proceeding to the ſupplies, inſiſted upon peruſing the 
ueaties, public accounts, and eſtimates, that they might 
be in a condition to adviſe, as well as to aſſiſt his ma- 
jeſty. Being indulged with thoſe papers, they paſſed a 
revious vote, that a ſupply ſhould be given: they then 
xn to concert their articles of advice. Some of the 
meinbers loudly complained of partiality to forcigu ge- 
nerals, and particularly refected upon the inſolence of 
count Solmes, and ins miſconduct at Sreenkerke. 
Ruſſcl acquitted himſelf to the ſatisfaction of the 
houſe, and ſluiſted the blame of the miſcarriage upon his 
enemy the earl of Nottingham, by declaring that twenty 
days elapſed between his firſt letter to that nobleman, 
and his lordſhip's anſwer, The earl's friends, of whom 
there were a great number in the houle, eſpouſed his 
cauſe with great vigour, and even recriminated upon 
Ruſſel; ſo that a very violent debate enſued. Both 
parties agreed, that there had been miſmanagement in 
the ſcherne of a deſcent. It was moved, that one cauſe 
of the miſcarriage was the want of giving timely 'and 
neceſiry orders, by thoſe to whom the management of 
the affair was committed. The houſe divided, and it 
was carried in the affirmative by one voice only. 
Notwithſtanding the acquittal of Ruſſel, the lords re- 
ſolved to enquire into the miſcarriage of the purpoſed 
deſcent, and called for all the papers relating to that 
affair: but the aim of the majority was not ſo much to 
rectity the errors of the government, as to ſcreen Not- 
tingham, and cenfure Ruſſel, That nobleman pro- 
duced his own book of entries, together with the whole 
correſpondence between him and the admiral, whom he 
verbally charged with having contributed to the miſcar- 
nage of the expedition. This affair was referred to a 
committee. Sir John Aſhby was examined. The 
houſe directed the carl to draw up the ſubſtance of his 
charge; and theſe papers were atterwards delivered to 
a committee of the commons, at a conference by the 
rd preſident, and the reſt of the committee above. 
They offered for the inſpection of the commons, as 
e concerned foine menibers of that houſe, by whom 
they might be informed more fully of the particulars they 
contained. At another conference, which the com- 
mons demanded, their commitree declared, in the name 
the houſe, that they had read and well conſidered the 
Papers which their lordſhips had ſent them, and which 
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houſe, in which jt was reſolved on, and declared, as the ſenſe 
K = . that in purſuance af che Habeas Corpus act, 
* * duty of the judges of gaoi-delivery to diſcharge the 
= ga ou bail, if committed tor high-treaton, unlets it. be 
. aid Pear upon oath, that there are two witneſſes againſt 
8 = 2 who cannot be produced in that term, ſeſſion, 
memo Faves Fhey likewiſe reſolved it was the 
than _ of the taid ſtatute, that in caſe there {ſhould be more 
- pritoner, otherwiſe to be bailed or remanded, there 
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their members, often mentioned in the ſame papers, 
they had unanimouſly reſolved thit admiral Ruſſel, in 
his command of the fleets, during the laſt ſummer's ex- 
pedition, had behaved with fidelity, cofirage, and con- 
duct. The lords, irritated at this declaration, and diſ- 
appointed in their reſentment againſt Ruſſel, deſired a 
tree conference between the committees of both houſes. 
The conterence, however, was diſcontinued. 

The conſideration of ways and means now engroſſed 
the attention of the lower houſe. They reſolved that a 
rate of four ſhillings in the pound, for one year, ſhould 
be charged upon all perſonal eitates, and upon all offices 
and employments of profit, other than military offices 
in the army or navy. The act founded on this re ſolu- 
tion empowered the king to borrow money on the credit 
of it, at ſeven per cent, They further enabled him to 
rate one million on the general credit of the exchequer 
by granting annuities, They laid ſeveral new duties on 
a variety of imports. They renewed the laſt quarterly 
poll, providing, that in caſe it ſhould not produce three 
hundred thoulind pounds, the deficiencies might be 
made up by borrowing on the general credit of the ex- 
chequer. They continued the impoſitions on wine, 
vinegar, tobacco, and ſugar, for five years. They laid 
a new impoſition of eight per cent. on the capital ſtock 
oi the Eaii-India company, eſtimated at ſeven hundred 
and forty-four thouland pounds ; of one per cent. on the 
African; of tive pounds on every thare of the ſtock be- 
longing to the Hudion's-Bay coinpany ; and they em- 
powered his majeſty to borrow tive hundred thouſand 
pounds on theſe funds, which were expreſsly eſtabliſhed 
for maintaining the war with vigour “. 

Several members having complained that their ſer- 
vants had been kidnapped, and ſent to ſerve as ſoldiers 
in Flanders, the houte appointed a committee to enquire 
into the abuſes committed by preſs- maſters; and a ſuit- 
able remonſtrance was preſented to the king, who ex- 
preſſed his indignation at this practice, and aſſured the 
houte that the delinquents ſhould be brought to exem- 
plary puniſhment. Underſtanding, however, in the 
ſequel, that the methods taken by his majeſty for pre- 
venting this abuſe had not proved effectual, they re- 
ſumed their enquiry, and proceeded with uncommon 
vigour on the information they received. A great num- 
ber of perſons who had been preſſed were diſcharged by 
order of the houle ; and captain Winter, the chict un- 
dertaker for this method of recruiting the army, vas 
carried by the {erjcant before the lord chief juſtice, that 
he might be proſecuted according to law. 

This ſeſſion Sir Edward Hutley, member for Lin- 
coln, brought in a bill touching free and impartial pro- 
ceedings in parliament. It was intended to diſable all 
members of parliament from enjoying places of truſt: 
and profit, and particularly levelled againſt the officers 
of the army and navy, who had inſinuated themicives 
into the houſe in ſuch numbers, that this was commonly 
called the officers' parliament. This bill paſſed the 
houſe of commons, and was ſent up to the lords, by 
whom it was read a ſecond time and committed: but 
the minillry employing their whole ſtrength againſt it, 
on the report, it was thrown out by a majority of two 
voices. The court had not recollected themſelves from 
the conſternation produced by ſuch a vigorous oppoſi- 
tion, when the carl of Shrewibury produced another bill 
for triennial parliaments, providing that there ſhould be 
an annual ſeſſion; that if, at the expiration of three 
years, the crown ſhould not order the writs to be iſſued, 
the lord chancellor, or keeper, or commiſſioner of the 
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muſt be oath made, that there are two witneſſes againſt each 
priſoner, otherwiſe he cannot be remanded to priſon. "Theſe 
reſolutions were entered in the books, as ſtanding direCtions to 
all future judges, yet not without great oppolition from the 
court-members. 

* The French king hearing how liberally William-was ſup- 
plied, exclaimed with ſome emotion, “ My little couſin, the 
prince of Orange, is fixed in the ſaddle but no matter, the 
laſt Louis d'or muſt carry it.” 
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great ſeal, ſhould iſſue them ex ofic/0, and by authority 
of this act under ſevere penalties “. 

On the 28th of October, 1691, ſeveral merchants 
preſented a petition to the commons againſt the Eaſt- 
India company; and at the ſame time the Faſt-India 
company put another petition in behalf of themſclves; 
the conſideration of both which was referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe. About a fortnight after the 
heads of the complaints againſt the Eaſt-India company 
were delivered to their governor ; to which they having 
put in their anſwer, the ſame was communicated to the 
petitioners, and the Eaſt-India company ordered to 
make their defence on the 20th of November. Not 
only the appointed day, but ſeveral others were ſpent in 
examining the accounts, which Sir Joſeph Herne, the 
governor of the Faft-India company, delivered in, as 
a ſtate of their lock and debts at home and abroad; and 
in conſidering ſeveral other petitions relating to the Eaſt- 
India trade, till at laſt the commons agreed to fifteen 
reſolutions, on the 17th of December, by which their 
trade was regulated F. On the 23d Sir Thomas Cooke, 
Sir William Langhorne, Sir Thomas Rawlinſon, and 
others, the committee of the Haſt-India company, de- 
livered in propoſals concerning the ſecurity mentioned in 
the reſolutions to be given; which being cilapproved, 
the ſaid committee was ordered to produce the perſons 
they propoſed to be ſecurity ; which being done accord- 
ingly on the 25th of the ſame month, the commons, 
after a long examination of the whole matter, approved 
of the ſccurity propoſed, and on the 8th of January ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare and bring in a bill to 
eſtabliſn an Eaſt-India company, according to the regu- 
lations agreed upon by the houle ; but it came to no- 
thing. On the contrary, ſeveral petitions being pre- 
ſented againit it, to which the Eaſt-India company did 
not give ſatisfactory anſwers, the commons addreſſed 
the King to diſſolve it, and grant a Charter to a new 
company. 
very great importance to the trade of this kingdom, I 
will conſider of it, and in a ſhort time give the commons 
a poſitive anſwer.” However, he was pleaſed to confer 
the honour of knighthood on Sir John Goldihorough, 
who was going to India in quality of the company's 
commiſſionary-general. 

November 14, 1692, Sir Edward Seymour deli— 
vered to the commons a meiiage from the king in an- 
{wer to their addrels the laſt leſſion, about the Eaſt- 
India company, with ſeveral papers relating to that 
company ; namely, a copy of the new regulations drawn 
up by his majeſty's order, and which the company had 
retuſed to ſubmit to; and the opinion of the judges 
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* The immediate object of this bill was the diſſolution of 
the preſent parliament, which had already fat three ſeſſions, 
and began to be formidable to the people, from its conceſſions 
to the miniſtry. 

+ . he following is a copy of the refolutions : “1. That a 
ſum not lets than one million five hundred thouſand pounds, 
and not exceeding two millions, was a fund neceſſary to carry 
on the Eait-India trade in a joint ſtock. 2. That no perſon 
ſhould have any ſhare in a joint ſtock for the Eaſt-India trade 
excecding five thouſand pounds, either in his own name, or 
any other in truſt for him. 3. 1hat no perſon ſhould have 
above one vote in the faid company; and that each perſon, 
who had five hundred pounds ſtock therein, ſhould have one 
vote. 4. That the company to trade to the Eaſt-Indies ſhould 
be obliged to export every year in their trade goods, being the 
growth and manufacture of this nation, to the value of two 
hundred thouſand pounds at lcaſt. 3. That no private con- 
tracts ſhould be made, but all goods fold at public ſales by inch 
of candle, except ſalt- petre, for the uſe of the crown. 6. That 
the Eail-India company be obliged to ſell to the king yearly 
ſalt petre refined, (the refraction not exceeding four or five 
per 4, out of one hundred and twelve,) tive hundred tons, at 
the rate of thirty pounds per tun. 7. That no lot ſhould be 
put at any fales in the Faſt-India company at one time, ex- 
cceding five hundred pounds. 8. | hat no perſon thould be 
governor or deputy-governor of the company to trade to the 
alt- Indies, who had lets ſhare in the ſtock than two thouſand 
pounds; or committee-man, that had leſs than one thouſand 
ponds, g. That the election of gavernor, deputy-governor, 
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judges had declared, that the comp 


The king's anſwer was, © It is a motion of 


thereupon, which the king informed the hauf 


reaſon of his having ing in the ar; 
1 is having done nothing in the affair, ſince the 


any mult have three 
years notice, and that no company could be ſet ap in 
that time; for which reaſon he left the commons ry 
ceed in that matter as they ſhould think proper. 0. 
the 24th of the ſame month, the commons reſumed Fi 
affair of the Eaſt-India company; and reflyea. tha 
there ſhould be a new ſubſcription of a joint Bock By ! 
exceeding two millions, and not lefs than one oy 
five hundred thouſand pounds, to continue (yr 
one years. December 7, the commons again refine... 
the ſubject, and agreed to the reſt of the regulations 
viz, that no man thall have above ten thouſan; pounds 
ſtock, nor under one hundred pounds. I very five ay 
dred pounds, to have a vote; and no perſon to have ah 
than one: the governors to have live thouſand Pounds 
ſtock: the deputy governor ten thouſand pounds. The 
company to export every year of the Fnglih mane. 
tures to the value of one hundred thouſand pounds, and 
to furniſh the government with five hundred tone of Cate: 
petre yearly at a certain rate. | 
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Upon thete beads the 
committee reſolved to move the houte, that a bill micty 
be brought in to ſettle the ſaid trade. On the 29th of 
the fame month the houſe in a grand committee wo, 
the Eait-India buſineſs, went through feverat reout: 
tions, and particularly agreed to that for. a new n, 
ſcription of a ſtock not exceeding two millions, and no: 
under one million five hundred thoutand pounds. On 
the 4th of January, 1693, it was refolved, in a thin 
houſe, that the ſubſcription for a new ſtock ſhould be 
begun within ten days aſter the paſſing of the act; which 
vote did at firſt lower a little the actions of the 000 
company, but they ſoon roſe again to a hundred and 
thirty, as they were before, upon a belief, that the par- 
lament would not have time to finith the buſineſs that 
ſeſſion. March 2, the commons prefented an address 
to his majeſty concerning the Eaſt India company; to 
which his majeſty anſwered, “ That he would do what- 
ever was in his power for the good of the kingdom, and 
for the advantage of this particular trade; and that this 
was a matter, which would require ſome time for him 
to donſider. On the 11th of November, 1693, the 
Eaſt-India company obtained a new charter, whereby 
they were empowered to raiſe the ſum of ſeven hundret 
and ſorty-four thouſand pounds, to be added to their 
general joint ſtock, the ſubſcription of each perton not 
excecding ten thouſand pounds; ſeveral merchants and 
others, on the 7th of December, petitioned the com- 
mons for erecting a new Haſt-India company, Upon 
which the houſe examined the charters oi the od com 


and committee for the company to trade to the 1,oft-Tmiies, be 
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11. I hat no dividends be made, without leaving a fulncient 


fund to pay all debts, and carry on the trade. 12. 1 hat a va- 
luation of the ſtock be made every {ye yes by tt accomp-. 
tant of the company upon oath, to be fern by all ſuch as arc 


with permil- 


concerned therein. 13. That no ſhips, (ther 


ſion or without, for the future, be allowed to jo to the 3 
Indies, except only ſuch as ſhould be of a company, or d 
eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, 14. I nat no by-laws 10064 


be binding to the company, but ſuch as were approved vs © 
general court of advciturers, and were not rea inane boy 


laws of the land. 15. And, laſtly, that the Jen, tee 080 
company to trade to the Haſt-Indics be for tweilty oe Lowers 
and no longer.“ The next day the three olan | 


were added to the reſt, g. „ That all perten 10 Vis 
above the ſum of tive thouſand pounds in che 109% 07 the pre 
tent Faſt-Indin company, in their own Or OUT ( e ey 
be obliged to fel fo much therect, as 1! ud cx. 05 WS. 


lum of tive thouſand pounds, at the rats 

for every hundred. That the members of | | 
the Eaſt-India company be obliged to ge bY Nh oh 
proved of by the houſe, that the toc! wn eh 
had, ſhould be made good feyen hundrov any | 1 
ſand pounds, all debts paid. And, latte, i ot 5 
firſt given) an humble addreſs be prefrate tee ne“ 
incorporate the pretent Falt- India cc 
cording to the regulations aorecd upon b. tie nheule, 


[ume might pals into au act.“ 3 
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inv, the book of new ſubſcriptions, the ſtate of their 
reſent ſtock, and the petition above-mentioned, and 
after mature deliberation relolved on the 19th of Janu- 
iry, © That all the ſubjects of England have equal right 
to trade to the Ealt-Inclies, unless prohibited by act of 
aclament.“ And this gave occaſion to the creating 
of a new Faſt-India company, more to the diviſion of 
he merchants, than to the benefit of trade. 
On the 31ſt of January, 1693, the lords fat in 
Weſtminſter Hall upon the trial of che lord Mohun, tor 
e murder of Mr. W iliam Mountfort, the player, the 
lord preſident being lord high ſteward ; and ater cxa- 
mination of the witneſſes, v nich laited till five in the 
afrerno0n, their lordihips withdrew to their own houle, 
and, after ſome debate, adjourned the court till the next 
morning, and ſet a fine ot one hundred pounds cach 
upon lord Vaulconberg, lord Newport, lord Lovelace, 
ind lord Leign, for going away before the houſc was 
agjourned : which they exculcd che next day on AC- 
unt of their being faint and quite ſpent with ſo long 
arendance. On Wedneſday morning, February 1, the 
lords met again in their own houle, and continued to- 
gether till ſeven ar night without going down to the court 
n Weſtminſter-Hall, pending the whole day in ſtating 


a4 « 


and debating ſeveral points of law, without taking an) 


— 


reſolution chereupon, further than that it was cue, 


that every peer might aſk the judges in open court what 
queſtion he pleaſed as to points of law ; and chen they 
a0 ourhed till the 3d, the day betore being Candlemas- 
Day, on which the courts of judicature do not ute to 
it, At the time appointed the lords met in their own 
loule, and debared about the queſtions to be afked ot 
the judges ; and about four in the afternoon went down 
into Weltminſter-Hall, where teveral quefuons were 
aked the judges in preſence of lord Mohun the priſoncr; 
iter which their lordſhips returned to their own houle, 
to debate thereupon ; and about nine adjourned the 
court till the next morning, when fourteen of them 
found the priſoner guilty, and ſixty- nine acquitted him “. 

The operations of the Englith at fea during the ſum- 
mer of 1693, do not redound to their honour, The 
king had ordered the admiral to uſe all poſſible diſpatch 
in equipping the fleets, that they might block up the 
enemy in their own ports, and protect the commerce, 
which had ſuffered ſevercly from the I'rench privateers. 
They were, however, ſo dilatory in their proceedings, 
tat the ſquadrons of the enemy fuled from their har- 
bours before the Engliſh fleet could put to fea. About 
te middle of May it was aſſembled at St. Helen's, and 
took on board five regiments, intended for a deſcent on 
Breſt; but this enterprize was never attempted. When 
be Engliſh and Dutch ſquadrons joined, ſo as to form 
a very numerous fleet, the public expected they would 
undertake ſome expedition of importance, but the ad- 
mirals were divided in opinion, nor did their orders war- 
ſant their executing any ſcheme of conſequence, Killt- 
grew and Delaval did not eſcape the ſuipicion of being 
duaffected to the ſervice ; and France was ſaid to have 
maintained a ſecret correſpondence with the malcontents 
in England. Lewis had made ſurpriſing efforts to re- 
pair the damage which his navy had ſuſtained. I le had 
purchaſed ſeveral large veſſels, and converted them into 
Ihips of war: he had laid an embargo on all the ſhip- 
Ping of his kingdom, until his ſquadrons were manned : 
e had made a grand naval promotion, to encourage the 
offcers and ſeamen; and this expedient produced à 
wonderful {iric of activity and emulation. In May his 
leet latled to the Mediterranean, in three t{quadrons, 
conlilting of ſeventy-one capital ſhips, beſides bomb- 
tes, fire-thips, and tenders. 

n the beginning of June, the Engliſh and Dutch 
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The circumſtances of the murder were as follow: A 
| Young officer had made lewd addrefles to Mrs. Brace— 
bidle, the famous actreſs, which ſhe returning with diſdain, 
de nan refolved to get his will of her by force. Mounttort 
uns from bet loJvinzs, having ſeen her fate home, was at- 
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fleets ſailed down the Channel. On the 6th, Sir George 


Rooke was detached to the Streights with a ſquadron of 


three and twenty ſhips to convoy to the Mediterranean 
trade, The grand fleet returned to Torbay, while he 
purſued his voyage, having under his protection about 
our hundred merchant ſhips belonging to England, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Hamburgh, and Flanders. 
On the 16th, his ſcouts diſcovered part of the French 
fleet under Cape St. Vincent; next day their whole 
navy appeared, to the amount of eighty fail. Sixteen 
of theſe plied up to the Engliſh ſquadron, while the 
vice-admiral of the white ſtood off to ſea, to intercept 
the ſhips under convoy. Sir George Rooke, by the 
advice of the Dutch vice-admiral Vandergoes, reſolved, 
it poſſible, to avoid an engagement, which could only 
tend to their abſolute ruin. He forthwith ſent orders to 
the {mall thips that were near the land, to put into the 
neighbouring ports of Faro, St. Lucar, and Cadiz, 
winle he himſelt ſtood off with an eaſy fail for the pro- 
tection of the reſt. About ſix in the evening, ten fail of 
the enemy came up with two Dutch ſhips of war, 'com- 
manded by the captains Schrijver and Vander-Poel, who 
ſeeing no poſſibility of efcaping, tacked in ſhore; and, 
thus drawing the French after them, helped to fave the 
reſt of the fleet. When attacked they made a moſt de- 
perate defence, but at laft were overpowered by num- 
bers, and taken. An Engliſh ſhip of war and a rich, 
pinnace were burned ; ninc-and- twenty merchants veſ- 
[els were taken, and about fifty deſtroyed by the counts 
de Tourville and D*'Etrces. Seven of the largeſt Smyrna 
ih!ps fell into the hands of M. de Coetlogon, and four 
he funk in the bay of Gibraltar. The value of the lots 
ſuſtained on this occaſion amounted to one million ſter- 
ing. Meanwhile Rooke ſtood off with a treſh gale, 
and on the 19th ſent home the Lark ſhip of war with 
the news of his misfortune ; then he bore away for the 
Madeiras, where having taken in wood and water, he 
(ct fail for Ireland, and on the gd of Auguſt arrived ar 
Cork, with fifty fail, including hips of war and trading 
veſſels. He detached captain i*:irbone to Kioſale, with 
all his ſquadron, except {ix {hips of the line, with 
which, in purſuance of orders, he joined the grand fleet 
then cruiſing in the chops of the Channel. On the a gth, 
they returned to St. Helen's, and the four regiments 
were landed, On the 19th of September, fifceen Dutch 
{hips of the line, and two trigates, ſet fail for! Tolland ; 
and twenty-ſix fail, with ſcven fire-ihips, were aligned 
as guard-thips during the winter, 

The French admirals, initead of purſuing Rooke to 
Madeira, made an untucceistul attempt upon Cadiz, and 
bombarded Gibraltar, where the merchants ſunk their 
ſhips, that they might not fall into the hands of the ene- 
my. Then they ſailed along the coait to Spain, de- 
ſtroyed ſome Englth and Dutch veiltls at Malaga, 
Alicant, and other places, and returned in triumph to 
Toulon. About this period, Sir Francis Wheeler re- 
turned to England with his ſquadron, from an unfortu- 
nate expedition in the Weit-Indies. In conjunction 
with colonel Codrington, governor of the Leeward 
Iſlands, he made unſucceſsful attempts upon the iſlands 
of Martinique and Domunque. He afterwards failed 
to Boſton in New England, with a view to concert an 
expedition againſt Quebec, which was judged impracti- 
cable. He then ſteered for Placentia in Newioundland, 
which he would have attacked without heſitation; but 
the deſign was rejected by a majority of voices in the 
council of war. "Thus diſappointed, he ſet fail for Eng- 
land ; and arrived at Portimouth in a very ſhattered 
condition, the greater part of his men having died inthe 
courſe of his voyage. 

In November another effort was made to annoy the 
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tacked by this officer and baſely murdered, Lord Mohun 
being preſent when the murder was committed, was appre— 
hended, impriſoned in the Power, and brought to his trial for 
it before his peers in Wäeſtminſter-Hall. 
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enemy. 
of twelve capital ſhips, four botnb-ketches, and ten bri- 
gantines, to the coaſt of St. Maloes, and anchoring 
within halt a mile of the town, cannonaded and bom- 
barded it for three days fſucceſiivelv. He landed his 
men on an ifland, where they burned a convent. On 
the 19th they took the advantage of a dark. night, a freth 
gale and a ſtrong tide, to fer.d in a fire-thip of a parti- 
cular contrivance, {tiled the Infernal, in order to burn 
the town : but, ſhe ſtruck upon a rock before the arrived 
at the place, and the engineer was obliged to jet her on 
fire, and retreat. She continued burning for ſome time, 
and at laſt blew up, with ſuch an exploſion as ſhook the 
whole town like an carthquake, unroofed three hundred 
houſes, and broke all the glaſs and earthen-ware for 
three leagues around. A capſtan that weighed two 
hundred pounds was tranſported into the place, and 
falling upon a houſe, levelled it with the ground: the 
greateſt part of the wall towards the ſca tumbled down; 
and the inhabitants were overwhelmed wich conſterna— 
tion: ſo that a {mall number of troops might have taken 
poſſeſſion without reſiſtance ; but there was not a ſoldlier 
on board. Neverthelcis, the ſailors took and demo- 
liſhed Quince-fort, and did conſide rable damage to the 
town of St. Malces, which had been a neſt of privateers 
that infeſted the Engliſh commerce. Though this at- 
tempt was execued with great ſpirit, and ſome ſuccets, 
the clamours ol the people became louder and Jouder. 
They icrupled not to aver, that the councils of the na- 
tion were betrayed ; and their ſuſpicions role even to the 
ſecretary's office. They obſerved that the French were 
previouſly acquainted with all the motions of the Eng- 
Iiſh, and took their meaiures accordingly for their de- 
ſtruction. They collected and compared a great num- 
ber of particulars that ſeemed to juſtify their ſuſpicion of 
treachery. But the misfortunes of the, nation, in all 
probability, aroſe from a motley miniſtry, divided 
among themſelves, who, inſtead of acting in concert for 
the public good, employct all their influence to thwart 
the views and blacken the reputations of each other. 
The people in general exclaimed againft the marquis of 
Carmarthen, the earls of Nottingham and Rocheſter, 
who had acquired great credit with the queen, and, from 
their hatred] to the Whigs, betrayed the intereſts of the 
nation. But if the Engliſh were dilcontented, the French 
were miſerable, in ſpite of ail their victories, That 
kingdom laboured under a dreadful famine, occaſioned 
partly from unfavourable ſcaſons, and partly from the 
war, which had not left hands fufficicat to cultivate the 
ground. Notwith{tanchag all the diligence and provi- 
dence of the miniſtry, in bringing ſupplies of corn from 
Sweden and Denmark, their care in regulating the 
price, and furniſhing the markets, their liberal contri— 
butions for the relief of the indigent; multitudes periſhed 
through want, and the whole kingdom was reduced to 
poverty and diſtrets. Lewis pined in the midſt of his 
luccels. He law his ſubjccts exhauſted by a ruinous 
war, in which they had been involved by his ambition. 
He tampered Wii the allies apart, in hopes of dividing 
and detaching them from the grand comederacy: he 
ſolicited the northern crowns to engage as mediators for 
a general peace. A memorial was actually prefented by 
the Daniſh miniſter to king William, by winch it ap- 
pears, that the French king would have been contented 
to purchale a peace with lome conſiderable conceſſions : 
but the terms were rejected by the king of 1ngland, 
whoſe ambition and revenge were not yet pratified ; and 
whole ſubjects, though heavily laden, could ſtill bear 
additional burthicis, 

The Jacobites had been very attentive to the pro- 
greſs of diſſatistagtion in Eugland, which they fomented 
with their utual afſiduity. The late declaration of king 
James had been couched in ſuch 1mnperivus terms as 
gave offcnce even to lome of thote Who favoured his 
intereſt, The carl of Middleton, therefore, in the be- 
ginning of the year repaired to St. Germain's, and ob- 
tained another, which contained the promule of a general 
pardon without exception, and every other conceflion 
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Commodore Benbow failed with a ſquadron | 
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lurenties for their good behaviour, 


that a Britiſh ſubſect could demand of his ſovere; 
About the latter end of May, two men, named on 
ning and Farmer, were apprehended for diſperſing ca. 
pics of this paper, tried at the Old Bailey, found a 
of not only diſperfing, but alto of compoſing a falſe xx 
ſeditious hbel, ſentenced to pay five hundred mar 
a-piece, to ſtand three times in the pillory, and find 
8 6 But no circumſtance 
reflected more diſgrace on this reign, than the late of 
Anderton, the ſuppoled printer of ſome tracts againſt 
the government. He was brought to trial for hich: 
treaſon : he made a vigorous defence, in ſpite of the in- 
tulrs and diſcouragements he ſuſtained from a Partial 
bench. As nothing but preſumptions appeared 20ainſ 
lum, the jury ſcrupled to bring in a verdict that would 


affect his life until they were reviled and reprimanded 


by judge Treby ; they then found him guilty. In vair 
recourte was had to the queen's mercy : he ſuſered 
death at Tyburn; and left a paper, proteſting ſolemnly 
againſt the proceedings of the court, which he affirmed 
was appointed, not to try, but to convict him; and pe- 
citioning Heaven to forgive his penitent jury. The ſe- 
verity of the government was likewiſe exemplified in the 
caſc of ſome adventurers, who having equipped priva- 
teers to cruiſe upon the F.nghih, under joint commiil. 
ſions from the late king James and Lewis XIV. han. 
pened to be taken by the Engliſh ſhips of war, Dr, 
Oldys, the king's advocate, being commanded to pro- 
ceec againſt them as guilty ot treaton and piracy, refuſed 
to commence the profecution ; and gave his opinion in 
writing, that they were neither traitors nor pirates. He 
lupported this opinion by arguments before the council: 
thele were anſwered by Dr. Littleton, who ſucceeded 
him in the office, from which he was diſmiſſed ; and the 
pritoners were executed as traitors. The Jacobites did 
not fail to retort thoſe arts upon the government, which 
their adverſaries had ſo ſucceſsfully practiſed in the late 
reign. They inveighed againſt the vindictive ſpirit of 
the adminiſtration, and taxed it with encouraging in- 
formers and falſe witneſſes; a charge for which there 
leemed to be too much foundation. 

On the 18th of April, the ſeſſion was opened in 
Scotland, and king William's letter, replete with the 
molt cajoling expreſſions, being read, the parliament 
proceeded to exhibit undeniable ſpecimens of their good- 
humour. They drew up a very affectionate anſwer to 
his majeſty's letter; they voted an addition of fix new 
regiments to the ſtanding forces of the Kingdom: they 
granted a ſupply of above one hundred and fifty thou- 
land pounds ſterling to his majeſty: they enacted a la 
ſor levying men. to ferve on board the royal navy: they 
fined all abſentees, whether lords or commoners ; and 
vacated the ſeats of all thoſe commiſſioners who refuted 
to take the oath of aſſurance, which was equivalent to 
an abjuration of king James: they ſet on loot an enquiry 
about an intended invaſion : they publiſhed ſome inter- 
cepted letters, ſuppoſed to be written to king James by 
Nevil Payne, whom they committed to prion, and 
threatened with a trial for high-treaſon ; but he cludes 
the danger, by threatening in his turn to impeach thoſe 
who had made their peace with the government: they 
paſled an act for the comprehenſion of luch of the epit- 
copal clergy as ſhould condeſcend to take the oaths by 
the 10th of July. All that the general aflembly ” 
quired of them, was, an offer to ſubſcribe the Conse 
ſion of Faith, and to acknowledge preſbytery as tne ons 
government of the Scottiſh church: but tex neui! 
ſubmitted to theſe terms, nor took the oaths Witlun ds 
Iimited time, fo that they forfeited all legal right to the 
benetices. Nevertheleſs, they continucd in poſſe{l;01, 
and even received private aſſurances of the king s Pro- 
tection. It was one of William's political maxim, te 
court his domeſtic enemies; but it was never arten. 
with any good ict. This indulgence gase offence - 
the preſbyterians, and former diltractions began d 
revive. 4 

This year a draught of a commiſſion ſor tabu 
ſcriptions tor the bank ef England, together 
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chedule concerning the draught of a charter for the 
corporation of the bank, were firſt approved and ſigned 
by her majeſty on the 8th of June; and the charter, 
which was to paſs under the great ſeal of England, after 
the 1ſt of Auguſt, if the ſum of one million two hundred 
thouſand pounds, or one moiety, or more thereof 
hould be ſubſcribed by that time, or ſooner, if the 
whole one million two hundred thouſand pounds ſhould 
be ſooner ſubſcribed, was accordingly granted towards 


the middle of July, the commiſſioners having taken 


ſubſcriptions amounting to that ſum by the 5th of the 
month. The conſtituting of the ws vi occaſioned great 
debates : ſome thought a bank would grow to be a mo- 
nopoly. All the money of England would come into 
their hands; and they would in a few years become the 
maſters of the ſtock and wealth of the nation. Others 
argued for it; that the credit, it would have, muſt in- 
creaſe trade, and the circulation of money, at leaſt in 
bank notes. It was viſible, that all the enemies of the 
government ſet themſelves againſt it, wita fuch a vehe- 
mence of zeal, that this alone convinced all people, that 
they ſaw the ſtrength chat our affairs would receive from 
it, The Dutch often reckoned up the great advantages 
they had from their banks; and they concluded, that 
as long as England continued jealous of the govern- 
ment, a bank could never be ſettled among us, nor gain 
credit enough to ſupport itſelf: and, upon that, they 
judged the ſuperiority in trade mult ſtill be on their fide. 
This, with all the other remote funds that were created, 
had another good effect: it engaged all thoſe, who were 
concerned in them, to be, upon account of their own 
intereſt, zealous for maintaining the government, ſince 
it was not to be doubted, but that a revolution would 
have ſwept all theſe away. The advantages that the 
king, and all concerned in tallies, had from the bank, 
were ſoon ſo ſenſibly felt, that all people ſaw into the 
ſecret reaſons, that made the enemies of the conſtitu- 
tion ſet themſelves with fo much earneſtnels againſt it. 
About this time the nation ſuſtained a very heavy 
misfortune in the fate of Sir Francis W heeler, who had 
been appointed commander 1a chief of the Mediterra- 
nean ſquadron. 
his convoy the merchant ſhips bound to Turkey, Spain, 
and Italy; to cruize thirty days in a certain latitude, for 


the protection of the Spaniſh plate-fleet, homeward- 


bound ; to leave part ot his fquadron at Cadiz, as con- 

voy to the trade for England ; to proceed with the reſt 

to the Mediterranean; to join the Spanuh fleet in his 

return; and to act in concert with them, until he ſhould 

be joined by the fleet from Turkey and the Streights, 

and accompany them back to England. About the 

latter end of October he tcr ſail from St. Helen's, and 

I January arrived at Cadiz wich the ſhips made his 

convoy. There leaving rear-admiral Hopſon, he pro- 
ceded for the Mediterranean. In the bay of Gibraltar 

he was overtaken by a dreadful tempeſt, under a lee- 

hore, which he could not poſſibly weather, and where 

llc ground was fo foul that no anchor would hold. This 

expectent, however, was tried. A great number of 
lips were driven aſhore, and many periſhed. The 

admiral's ſhip foundered at ſea, and he and all his crew 

Were buried in the deep, except two Moors who were 

miraculouſly preſerved. Two other ſhips of the line, 

three ketches, and ſix merchant-ſhips were loſt. The 

remains of the fleet were ſo much ſhattered, that inſtead 

r Proſecuting their voyage, they returned to Cadiz, in 

order to be refitted, and ſheltered from the attempts of 
ne French ſquadrons which were {till at ſea, under the 

*omMmand of Chateau- Renaud and Gabaret. 


The king of France being tired of the war, which had 


"MPoveriſhed his country, continued to tamper with the 
"Ke of Savoy, and, by means of the pope, made ſome 
? BY co the King of Spain, which were rejected. Mean 

le he retolved to ſtand upon the defenſive during the 
Mining campaign, in every part but Catalonia, where 
ry Whole naval force might co-operate with the count 
© \oailles, who commanded the land army. King 
man having received intelligence of che deſign upon 
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Barcelona, endeavoured to prevent the junction of the 
Breſt and Toulon ſquadrons, by ſending Ruſſel to fea 
as early as the fleet could be in a condition to fail : but 
before he arrived at Portſmouth, the Breſt ſquadron 
had quitted that harbour. On the 3d of May the ad- 
miral failed from St. Helen's, with che conibined ſqua- 
drons of England and Holland, amounting to ninety 
ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, and ten- 
ders. He detached captain Pritchard of the Mon- 
mouth with two fireſhips, to deſtroy a fleet of French 
mercaant-ſhips near Couquèt-Bay; and this ſervice be- 
ing performed, he returned to St, Helen's, where he 
nad left Sir Cloudeſley Shovel with a ſquadron, to take 
on board a body of land-forces, intended for a deſcent 
upon the coaſt of France. Theſe being embarked, 
under the command of general Ptolemache, the whote 
fleet failed again on the 29th of May. The land and 
ſea officers, in a council of war, agreed that part of the 
fleet deſigned for this expedition, ſhould ſeparate from 
the reſt, and proceed to Cameret- Bay, where the forces 
ſhould be landed. On the ;th of June, lord Berkeley, 
who commanded this ſquadron, arted with the grand 
fleet, and on the 7th anchored between the bays of 
Camaret and Bertaume. Next day the marquis of 
Carmarthen, afterwards duke of Leeds, who ſerved un- 
der Berkeley, as rear-admiral of the blue, entered 
Camaret-Bay with two large ſhips and fix frigates, to 
cover the troops in landing. The Ftench had received 
intelligence of the delign, and taken ſuch precautions, 
under the conduct ot the celebrated engineer, Vauban, 
that the Engliſh were expoſed to a terrible fire from new 
erected batteries, as well as from a ſtrong body of 
troops, and though the ſhips cannonaded them with 
great vigour, the ſoldiers could not maintain any regu- 
larity in landing, A great number were killed in the 
open boats before they reached the thore; and thoſe 
who landed were ſoon repulſed, in ſpite of all the endea- 
vours of general Ptolemache, who received a wound in 
the thigh, which proved mortal. Seven hundred ſol- 
diers are {aid to have been loſt on this occaſion, beſides 
thoſe who were killed on board the ſhips. The Monk 
ſhip of war was towed off with great difficulty : but a 
Dutch frigate of thirty guns fell into the hands of the 
enemy. After this unfortunate attempt, lord Berkeley, 
with the advice of a council of war, ſailed back from 
England, and at St. Helen's received orders from the 
queen to call a council, and deliberate in what manner 
the ſhips and forces might be beſt employed. They 
agreed to make ſome attempt upon the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy. With this view they {et {ail on the $th of July. 
They bombarded Dieppe, and reduced the greateſt 
part of that town to aſhes. Thence they ſteered to 
Havre-de-Grace, which met with a like fate. They 
harraſſed the French troops, who marched after them 
along ſhore. They alarmed the whole coaſt, and filled 
every town with ſuch. conſternation, that they would 
have been abandoned by the inhabitants,” had they not 
been detained by military force. On the 26th of July, 
lord Berkeley returned to St. Helen's, where he quitted 
the fleet, and the command devolved upon Sir Cloude- 
ſley Shovel. This officer having received inſtructions 
to make an attempt upon Dunkirk, failed round to the 
Downs, where he ves joined by M. Meeſters, with ſix- 
and-rwenty Dutch pilots. On the 12th of September 
he appeared before Dunkirk ; and next day ſent in the 
Charles galley, with two bomb-ketches, and as many 
of the machines called Infernals. Theſe were ſer on 
fire without effect; and the deſign milcarried : then 
Shovel ſteered to Calais, which having bombarded with 
little ſucceſs, he returned to the coaſt of England ; and 
the bomb-ketches and machines were ſent into the river 
Thames. | a 
During theſe tranſactions, admiral Ruſſel, wich the 
grand fleet, failed for the Mediterranean; and being 
joined by rear-admiral Neville from Cadiz, together 
with Callemberg and Evertzen, he ſteered towards 
Barcelona, which was ſeized by the French fleet and 


| army. At his approach, Tourville retired with precipi- 
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tation into the harbour of Toulon, and Noailles aban- 


doned his enterprize. The Spaniſh affairs were in ſuch 
a deplorable condition, that without this timely aſſiſt- 
ance the kingdom muſt have been undone, While he 
continued in the Mediterranean, the French admiral 
durſt not venture to appear at ſea ; and all his projects 
were diſconcerted. Aker having aſſerted the honour 
of the Britiſh flag in thoſe ſeas during the whole ſum- 
mer, he failed in the beginning of November to Cadiz, 
where, by an expreſs order of the king, he paſted the 
winter, during which, he took ſuch precautions for pre- 
venting Tourville from paſſing the Streights, that he 
did not think proper to riſque the paſſage. 

King William having been ſeveral times ont of the 
kingdom, and having ſettled the affairs of the confede- 
racy at the Hague, embarked for England on the 8th 
of November, 1694, and next day landed at Margare. 
On the 12th he opened the ſeſſion of parliament, with 
a ſpeech, in which he obſerved that the poſture of affairs 
was improved both by ſea and land ſince they laſt parted ; 
in particular, that a ſtop was put to the progreſs of the 
French arms. He deſired they would continue the act 
of tonnage and poundage, which would expire at Chriſt- 
mas : he reminded them of the debt for the tranſports 
employed in the reduction of Ireland; and exhorted 
them to prepare ſome good bill for the encouragement 
of ſeamen. A majority in both houſes was already fe- 
cured; and in all probability, he bargained for their 
condeſcenſion by agreeing to the bill for triennial par- 
liaments . This Mr. Harley brought in, by order of 
the lower houſe, immediately after their firſt adjourn- 
ment: and it kept pace with the confideration of the 
ſupplies. The commons having examined the eſtimates 
and accounts, voted four millions ſeven hundred and 
fixty-four thouſand ſeven hundred and twelve pounds 
for the ſervice of the army and navy. In order to raiſe 
this ſum they continued the land- tax; they renewed the 
ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage for five years, and im- 
poſed new duties on different commodinies f. 

While the triennial bill was depending, Dr. John 
Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſeized with a 
fit of the dead palſy, in the chapel of Whitehall, on 
Sunday, and died on the 22d of November, five days 

after he was indiſpoſed, deeply regretted by the king 
and queen, who ſhed tears of ſorrow at his deceaſe 4. 
The queen did not long ſurvive her favourite prelate. 
In about a month after his deceaſe, ſhe was taken ill of 
the ſmall pox, and the 8 proved dangerous. 
The new archbiſhop (Teniſon) attended on her; he 
performed all devotions, and had much private diſ- 
courſe with her: when the deſperate condition ſhe was 
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* The triennial bill enacted, That a parliament ſhould be 
held once within three years at leaſt; that within three years at 
fartheſt, after the diſſolution of the parliament then ſubGſting, 
and ſo from time to time, for ever after, legal writs under the 
great ſcal ſhould be iſſued, by the direction of the crown, for 
calling, aſſembling, and holding another new parkament : that 
no parliament ſhould continue longer than three years at far- 
theſt, to be accounted from the firſt day of the ſeſſion: and, 
that the parliament then ſubſiſting ſhould ceaſe and determine 
on the 1 of November next following, unleſs their majcſties, 
ſhould think fit to diflolve it ſooner. he duke of Devonſhire, 
the marquis of Halifax, the carls of Weymouth and Ayleſbury, 
proteſted againſt this bill, becauſe it tended to the continuance 
of the Kos parliament longer than, as they apprehended, 
was agreeable to the conſtitution of England. 

+ They impoſed certain rates and duties upon marriages, 
births, and burials, bachelors, and widows. They paſſed an 
act for laying additional duties upon coffee, tea, and chocolate, 
towards paying the debt due for the tranſport ſhips ; and an- 
other * duties on glaſs ware, ſtone and earthen bottles, 
coal, and culm. ; 

t His diſtemper ſo oppreſſed him, and ſpeaking was ſo un- 
caſy to him, that, though it appeared, by "rp and other indi- 
cations, that his louis remained long clear, yet he was 
not able to expreſs himſelf to others. He Boned ill ſerene 
and calm, and in broken words ſaid, he thanked God he was 
quiet within, and had nothing then to do, but to wait for the 
will of Heaven, His body was buricd, at his own deſire, in 
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in was evident beyond doubt, he told the kin 
not do his duty faithfully, unleſs he acquaint 
the danger ſhe was in: the king approved 
ſaid, whatever effect it might have, he woul 
her deceived in ſo important a matter. And, as th 
archbiſhop was preparing the queen, with ſome addref 
not to ſurprize her roo much with ſuch tidings, ſhe 8 
ſently apprehended his drift, but ſhewed no fear * 
diſorder upon it. She ſaid, ſhe thanked God ſhe had 
always carried this in her mind, that nothing was to be 
left to the laſt hour; ſhe had nothing then to do but t 
. . , 0 
look up to God, and ſubmit to his will; it went further 
indeed than ſubmiſſion; for ſhe ſeemed to deſire death 
rather than life; and ſhe continued to the laſt minute of 
her life in that calm and reſigned ſtate. She had for- 
merly wrote her mind, in many particulars, to the king ; 
and ſhe gave orders, to look carefully for a finall ſcrutoir 
that ſhe made uſe of, and to deliver it to the king; and 
having diſpatched that, ſhe avoided the giving herſelf 
or him the tenderneſs, which a final parting might have 
raiſed in them both. The day before ſhe died, ſhe re. 
ceived the facrament with all the biſhops who were in 
attendance ; and expired on the 28th of December, in 
the thirty- third year of her age, and in the ſixth of her 
reign, to the inexpreſſible grief of the king, who for 
lome weeks after her death could neither {ce company, 
nor attend to the buſineſs of the ſtate. 
Mary was in her perſon tall and well preportioned, 
with an oval viſage, lively eyes, agreeable features, 3 
mild aſpect, and an air of dignity. Her apprehenſion 
was clear, her memory tenacious, and her judgement 
ſolid. She. was a zealous proteſtant, of an even temper, 
and of a calm and mild converſation. Her piety and 
virtue were real and unaffected; and the vivacity and 
ſweetneſs of her temper and converſation ſoftened all 
thoſe diſagreeable ideas, which the world is too willing 
to entertain of the ſeverities of virtue, and the ſtrictneſs 
of true religion. She was not content with being de- 
vout herſelf” but ſhe infuſed piety into all who came 
near her; eſpecially thoſe, whom ſhe took into her more 
immediate care, and whom ſhe ſtudied to form with the 
tenderneſs and watchfulneſs of a mother. She charmed 
them with her inſtructions, as ſhe overcame them with 
her kindneſs. She was a perfect example of conjugal 
love, chaſtity, and obedience, She ſct her huſband's 
will before her as the rule of her life. Her admiration 
of him made her ſubmiſſion not only eaſy, but delight- 
ful. And it is remarkable, that when Dr. Teniſon, 
named to be archbiſhop of Canterbury, went to comfort 
the king, his majeſty anſwered, © That he could not 
but grieve, ſince he had loſt a wife, who in leventeen 


g he could 
ed her with 
of it, and 
d not have 
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the church of St. Laurence-Jury in London, where he had 
been the Tueſday lecturer many years. He was a man of 
excelleat judgement and temper. He had a clear head, with 
2 moſt tender and compaſſionate heart. He was a faithful a 
zealous friend, but a gentle and ſoon conquered enemy. He 
was truly and ſeriouſly religious, but without affectation, bi- 
gotry, or ſuperſtition. His notions of morality were ine an 
ſublime: His thread of reaſoning was ealy, clear, and ſolid, 
He was not only the beſt preacher of his age, but ſeemed 8 
have hem, go preaching to perfection. His ſermons were 10 
well heard and liked, and fo much read, that all the nation 
propoſed him as a pattern, and ſtudied to copy after him. His 
parts remained with him clear and unclouded; but he pode 
tual ſlanders, and other ill uſage he had been followed with, a 
many years, moſt particularly fince his advancement to mat 
great poſt, gave him too much trouble, and too deep 4 * 
cern: it could neither provoke him, nor fright him from 0 
duty ; but it affeRed his mind fo much, that this was thoug . 
to have ſhortened his days. He died ſo poor, that it the oY 
had not forgiven his firſt-froits, his debts could not have 4 
paid: ſo generous and charitable was he in a poſt, Fax F 
which Sancroft had raiſed an eſtate, which he lett to his ami oh 
The queen ſettled three hundred pounds a year upo1 his Wl - p 
who had ſo little proviſion made for her, that the money & 4 
was raiſed by the ſale of the copy of T illotfon's Sermon ou 
liſhed by Dr. Barker, amounting to two thouſand five 12 any 
pounds, (the largeſt ſum that had till then been given or 


4 
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copy,) was the greateſt part of what was left her 5 


- had never been guilty of an indiſcretion. She was 
Fed by no paſſion, and ſeems to have been a ſtranger 

the emotions of natural affection : for ſhe aſcended, 

without compunction, the throne from which her father 

had been depoſed, and treated her ſiſter as an alien to 

her blood. In a word, Mary ſeems to have imbibed 

the cold diſpoſition and apathy of her huſband ; and to 

have centered all her ambition in deſerving the epithet 

of an humble and obedient wife “. 

The princeſs Anne being informed of the queen's 

dangerous indiſpoſition, ſent a lady of her bed-chamber, 

to defire ſhe might be admitted to her majeſty ; but this 

neſt was not granted. She was thanked for her ex- 

-eſion of concern; and given to underſtand, that the 

phyſicians had directed that the queen ſhould be kept as 
met as poſſible. Before her death, however, ſhe ſent 
2 forgiving meſſage to her ſiſter ; and, after her deceaſe, 

the earl of Sunderland effected a reconciliation between 

the king and the princeſs, who viſited him at Kenſing- 

ton, where ſhe was received with uncommon civility F. 

He appointed the palace of St. James for her reſidence, 
and preſented her with the greater part of the queen's 
jewels, But a mutual jealouſy and diſgult ſubſiſted un- 
der thcſe exteriors of friendſhip and eſteem. 


WILLIAM III. 


ALONE, 


IN 1695 an enquiry was made into the circum- 
ſunces attending the cruel] maſſacre of Glencoe. A 
motion was made, that the commiſſioners ſhould exhi- 
bit an account of their proceedings in this affair : ac- 
cordingly, a report, conſiſting of the king's inſtructions, 
Dalrymple's letters, the depoſitions of witneſſes, and 
the opinion of the committee, was laid before the par- 
lament. The written opinion of the commiſſioners, 
who were creatures of the court, imported, that Mac- 
donald of Glencoe had been perfidiouſly murdered ; 
that the king's intentions contained nothing to warrant 
the maſſacre ; and that ſecretary Dalrymple had ex- 
ceeded his orders. The parliament concurred with this 
report. They reſolved, that Livingſton was not to 
blame, for having given the orders contained in his let- 
ters to lieutenant colonel Hamilton: that this laſt was 
lable to proſecution : that the king ſhould be addrefled 
to give orders, either for examining major Duncanſon 
in Flanders, touching his concern in this affair, or for 
ſending him home to be tried in Scotland; as alſo, that 
Campbell of Glenlyon, captain Drummond, lieutenant 
Lindſey, enſign Lundy, and ferjeant Barber, ſhould be 
ſent to Scotland, and proſecuted according to law, for 
the parts they had acted in that execution. In conſe- 
quence of theſe reſolutions, the parliament drew up an 
addreſs to the king, in which they laid the whole blame 
of the maſſacre upon the exceſs in the maſter of Stair's 
letters concerning that tranſaction. They begged that 
his majeſty would give ſuch orders about him, as he 
ſhould think fit for the vindication of his government; 
that the actors in that barbarous ſlaughter might be 
prolecuted by the king's advocate, according to law; 
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Glencoe who eſcaped the maſſacre, for the loſſes they 
had ſuſtained in their effects upon that occaſion z as their 
habitations had been plundered and burned, their lands 
waſted, and their cattle driven away ; ſo that they were 
reduced to extreme poverty. Notwithſtanding this ad- 
dreſs of the Scottiſh parliament, by which the king was 
ſo ſolemnly exculpated, his memory is ſtill loaded with 
the ſuſpicion of having concerted, countenanced, and 
enforced this barbarous execution ; eſpecially as the 
maſter of Stair eſcaped with impunity, and the other 
actors of the tragedy, far from being puniſhed, were 
preferred in the ſervice. While the commiſſioners were 
employed in the enquiry, they made ſuch diſcoveries 
concerning the conduct of the earl of Braidalbane, as 
amounted to a charge of high-treaſon ; and he was 
committed priſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh: but it 
ſeems he had diſſembled with the highlanders, by the 
king's permiſſion, and now ſheltered himſelf under the 
ſhadow of a royal pardon. % 

This year a ſquadron was ſent to the Weſt-Indies, 
under the joint command of captain Robert Wilmot 
and colonel Lilingſton, with twelve hundred land forces, 
They had inſtructions to co-operate with the Spaniards 
in Hiſpaniola, againſt the French ſettlements on that 
iſland, and to deſtroy their fiſheries on the banks of 
Newfoundland, in their return. They were accord- 
ingly joined by ſeventeen hundred Spaniards raiſed by 
the preſident of St. Domingo; but inſtead of proceed- 
ing againſt Petir-Guavas, according to the directions 
they had received, Wilmot took poſſeſſion of Port 
Francois, and plundered the country for his own pri- 
vate advantage, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 
Lilingſton, who proteſted againſt his conduct. In a 
word, the ſea and land officers lived in a ſtate of perpe- 
tual diſſention; and both became extremely diſagreea- 
ble to the Spaniards, who ſoon renounced all connection 
with them and their deſigns. In the beginning of Sep- 
tember the commodore ler fail for England, and loſt one 
of his ſhips in the gulf of Florida. He himſelf dicd in 
his paſſage; and the greater part of the men being 
{wept off by an epidemical diſtemper, the ſquadron re- 
turned to Britain in a moſt miſerable condition. Not- 
withſtanding the great efforts the nation had made to 
maintain ſuch a number of different ſquadrons for the 
protection of commerce, as well as to annoy the enemy, 
the trade ſuffered ſeverely from the French privateers, 
which ſwarmed in both channels, and made prize of 
many rich veſſels. The marquis of Carmarthen, being 
ſtationed with a ſquadron off the Scilly iſlands, miſtook 
a flect of merchant ſhips for the Breſt fleet, and retired 
with precipitation to Milford Haven. In conſequence 
of this retreat, the privateers took a great number of 
ſhips from Barbadoes, and five from the Eaſt-Indies, 
valued at a million ſterling. The merchants renewed 
their clamour againſt the commiſſioners of the admi- 
ralty, who produced their orders and inſtructions in 
their own defence. The marquis of Carmarthen had 
been guilty of flagrant miſconduct on this occaſion : 
but the chief ſource of theſe national calamities was the 
circumſtantial intelligence tranſmitted to France from 


and that ſome reparation might be made to the men of 
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* Her obſequies were performed with great magnificence. 
The body was attended from Whicehall to Weſtminiter Abbey 
by all the judges, ſerjeants at law, the lord-mayor and alder- 
men of the city of London, and both houſes of parliament; 
and the funeral ſermon was preached by Dr. Teniſon, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury : Dr. Kenn, the deprived biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, reproached him in a letter, for not having called 
upon her majeſty on her death-bed to repent of the ſhare ſhe 
in the revolution. This was anſwered by another pam- 
Phlet. One of the Jacobite clergy inſulted the queen's me- 
mory, by preaching on the following text: „Go now, fee 
s curſed woinan, and bury her, for the is a king's daugh- 
ter.“ On the other hand, the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
common council of London came to a reſolution to erect her 
ae, with that of the king, in the Royal Exchange. 
| t On the deccaſe of the queen the following letter was ſent 
the princeſs Anne to king William: 
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time to time, by the malcontents of England. 


mn. 
—— — 


« Sir, 

«1 beg your majeſty's favourable acceptance of my ſincere 
and hearty ſorrow for your great affliction in the loſs of the 
queen. And I do aſſure your majeſty, I am as ſentibl 
touched with this fad misfortune, as if I had never been 10 
unhappy, as to have fallen ihto her diſpleaſure. 

« [tr is my earneſt deſire, your majeſty would give me leave 
to wait upon you, as ſoon as it can be without inconveniency 
to you, and without danger of increaſing your afflictio:, that 
I may have an opportunity myſelf, not only of repeaung this, 
but of alluring your majeſty of my real intentions to omit no 
occaſion of giving you conſtant proots of my ſincere reſpect 
and concern for your perſon and intereſt, as becomes, 


Sir, Your majeſty's 
moſt affectionate ſiſter, and ſervant, 
| | ANNE.“ 


King 
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King William, after having conferred with the ſtates 
of Holland, and the elector of Brandenburgh, who met 
him at the Hague, embarked for England on the 19th 
of October, this year; and arrived in ſafety at Mar- 
gate, from whence he proceeded to London, where he 
was received as a conqueror, amidſt the rejoicings and 
acclamations of the people. On the ſame day he ſum- 
moned a council at Kenſington, in which it was deter- 
mined to convoke a new parliament ; which was ſum- 
moned to meet at Weſtminſter on the 22d of Novem- 
ber. While the whole nation was occupied in the 
elections, William, by the advice of his confidents, 
laid his own diſpoſition under reſtraint, in another 
effort to acquire popularity. He honoured the diver- 
ſions of Newmarket with his preſence, and there re- 
ceived a compliment of congratulation from the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge. He afterwards, by the way of 
Woodſtock, made a folemn entry into Oxford, having 
been met at ſome diſtance from the city by the duke of 
Ormond, as chancellor of the univerſity, the vice- 
chancellor, the doctors in their habits, and the magiſ- 
trates in their formalities. He proceeded directly to 
the theatre, were he was welcomed in an elegant Latin 
oration : he received from the chancellor on his knees, 
the uſual preſents of a large Engliſh Bible, and book of 
Common Prayer, the cuts of the univerſity, and a pair 
of gold-fringed gloves. The conduits ran with wine, 
and a magnificent banquet was prepared ; but an ano- 
nymous letter being found in the ſtreet, importing, that 
there was a delign to poiſon his majeſty, William re- 
ſuſed to cat or drink in Oxford, and retired imme— 
diately to Windſor. Notwichſtanding this abrupt de- 
parture, the univerſity choſe Sir William Trumball, 
ſecretary of ſtate, as one of their repreſentatives in par- 
hament. 

This year the commons reſolved to take the cafe of 
the merchants, who loudly complained of their ſuffer- 
ings during the war, into conſideration. ' In purſuance 
of this reſolution, it reſolved itſelf into a committee, to 
conſider of the ſtate of the nation with regard to com- 
merce, and having duly weighed all circumſtances, 
agreed to the following reſolutions : © That a council 
of trade ſhould be eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, with 
powers to take meaſures for the more effectual preſer- 
vation of commerce: that the commiſſioners ſhould be 
nominated by parliament, but none of them have ſeats 
in the houſe : that they ſhould take an oath, acknow- 
ledging the title of king William as rightful and lawful, 
and abjuring the pretenſions of James, or any other 
perſon.” The king conſidered theſe reſolutions as an 
open attack upon his prerogative, and ſignified his diſ- 
pleaſure to the carl of Sunderland, who patronitcd this 
meaſure : but it was ſo popular in the houſe, that in all 
probability it would have been put in execution, had 
not the attention of the commons been diverted from it 
at this period by the detection of a new conſpiracy, 
The friends of king James had, upon the death of 
Queen Mary, renewed their practices for effecting a re- 
itoration of that monarch, on the ſuppoſition that the 
intereſt of William was conſiderably weakened by the 
deceaſe of his conſort. Certain individuals, whoſe zeal 
for James overſhot their diſeretion, formed a deſign to 
ſeize the perſon of king William, and convey him to 
France, or put him to death in caſe of reſiſtanee. 
They had ſent emiilaries to the court of St. Germain's 
to clemand a commiſſion for this purpoſe, which was 
refuſed. The earl of Ayleſbury, lord Montgomery 
fon to the marquis of Powis, Sir John Fenwick, Sir 
John Freind, captain Charnock, was detached with a 
propolal to James, that he ſhould procure a body of 

horte and foot from France, to make a deſcent in Ing- 
land, and they would engage not only to join him at 
his landing, but even to replace him on the throne of 
England. Theſe offers being declined by James, on 
pretence that the French king, could not ſpare f:ch a 
number of troops at that juncture, the ear] of Aylct- 
bury went over in perſon, and was admitted to a con- 
ference with Lewis, in which the ſcheme of an invaſion 
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was actually concerted. In the beginaing of E 
the duke of Berwick repaired privately to England 
where he conferred with the conſpirators, Fer 
that king James was ready to make a deſcent * 
conſiderable number of French forces, diſtributed = ; 
miſſions, and gave directions for providing men e ; 
and horſes, to join him at his arrival. Whey he "4 
turned to France, he found every thing prepared for 10 - 
expedition. The troops were drawn down to the fea 
ſide ; a great number of tranſports were aſtembled 
Dunkirk ; Monſieur Gabaret had advanced as far FO 
Calais with a ſquadton of ſhips, which, when icined b 
that of Dubart at Dunkirk, was judged a ſufficient 
convoy ; and James had come as tar as Calais in his 
way to embark, Meanwhile, the Jacobites in England 
were aſſiduouſly employed in making preparations for a 
revolt. Sir John Freind had very nearly completed a 
regiment of horſe: conſiderable progrets was made in 
levying another by Sir William Perkins: Sir John 
I'enwick had enliſted four troops: colon] Tempeſt 
had undertaken for one regiment of dragoons: colonel 
Parker was preferred to the command of another: My 
Curzon was commiſſioned for a third; and the malegy. 
rents intended to raiſe a fourth in Suffolk, where their 
intereſt chiefly prevailed. 

4a hile one part of the Jacobites proceeded avainſt 
William, in the uſual way of exciting an injurrecti 
another, conſiſting of the moſt deſperate conſpirators, 
had formed a ſcheme of aſſaſſination. Sir George Bar. 
clay, a native of Scotland, who had ſcrved as an officer 
in the army of James, a man of undaunted courage 
a furious bigot in the religion of Rome, yet cloſe, Gr 
cumſpect, and determined, was landed, with other Off- 
cers in Romney-Marth, by one captain Gill, about the 
beginning of January, and is ſaid to have undertaken 
the taſk of ſeizing or allaſſinating king William, He 
imparted his defign to Harriſon, alias Johnſtone, a 
prieſt; Charnock, Porter, and Sir William Perkins, 
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by whom it was approved, and he pretended to have a 
particular commiſſion for this ſervice. Aker various 
conſultations, they retolved to attach the king on his 
return from Richmond, where he commonly hunted on 
Saturdays; and the ſcene of their intended ambuſcade 
was a lane between Brentford and Turnham-Green. 
As it would be neceſlary to charge and diſperſe the 
guards that attended the coach, they agreed that their 
number ſhould be increaſed to forty horſemen, and each 
conſpirator began to engage proper perſons for the ca- 
terprize, When their complement was full, they de- 
termined to execute their purpole on the 15th of Febru- 
ary. They concerted the manner in which they ſhould 
meet in ſmall parties without ſuſpicion, and waited with 
impatience for the hour of action. In this interval, forme 
of the underling actors, ſcized with horror at the reficc- 
tion of what they had undertaken, or captivated with 
the proſpect of reward, relolved to prevent the execu- 
tion of the deiign by a tuncly diſcovery. On the 11th 
of February, one I'iſher informed the earl of Portland 
of the tcheme, and named ſome of the confpirators; 
but his account was impertect. On the 1 3th, however, 
he returned with a circumſtantial detail of all the partt- 
Next day, the earl was accoſted by one Pen- 
dergraſs, an Iriſh officer, who told his lord{hip he had 
juſt come from Hampſhire, at the requeſt of a particu- 
lar friend, and underſtood that he had been called up to 
town with a view of engaging him in a deſign to aſſaſſi- 
nate king William. He ſaid, he had promiſcd to em- 
bark in the undertaking, though he dete ded it in his 
own mind, and took this opportunity of revealing che 
ſecret, which was of ſuch conlequence to his majeſty's 
lite. He owned himſelf a Roman catholic, but declared 
that he did not think any religion could juſtife ſuch 4 
treacherous purpoſe. At the ſame time he oblerved, 
that as he lay under obligations to ume of the Conpird- 
tors, his honour and gratitude would not permit him to 
accule them by naine; and that he would upon 00 con- 
ſide ration appear as an evidence, Ihe king had been 


that 
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tat he paid little regard to theſe informations, until 
they Were confirmed by the teſtimony of another con- 
ſpirator called La Rue, a Frenchman, who communi- 
cited the ſame particulars to brigadier Leviſon, with- 
gut know ing the leaſt circumſtance of the other diſco- 
veries. The king then believed there was ſomething 
real in the conſpiracy; and Pendergraſs and La Rue 
were ſeverally examined in his preſence. He thanked 
pendergraſs in particular for this inſtance of his probity; 
but obſer ved, that it muſt prove ineffectual, unleſs he 
would diſcover the names of the conſpirators ; for with- 
out knowing who they were, he ſhould not be able to 
ſecure his lite againſt theſe attempts. At length Pen- 
dergrals was prevailed upon to give a liſt of thoſe he 
knew, yet not before the king had ſolemnly promiſed 
that he ſhould not be uſed as an evidence againſt them, 
except with his own conſent, As the king did not go 
to Richmond on the day appointed, the conſpirators 
poſtponed the execution of their deſign till the Saturday 
blowing. They accordingly met at different houſes on 
the Friday, when every man received his inſtructions. 
There they agreed, that after the perpetration of the 
parricide, they ſhould ride in a body as far as Hammer- 
{mith, and then diſperſing, enter London by different 
avenues. But, on the morning, when. they underſto 
that the guard were returned to their quarters, and t 
king's coaches ſent back to the Mews, they were ſeized 
with a ſudden damp, on the ſuppoſition that their plot 
was diſcovered. Sir George Barclay withdrew hiftieltf, 
and every cne began to think of providing for his own 
ſafety. Next night, however, a great number of them 
were apprehended, and then the whole diſcovery was 
communicated to the prfvy-council. A proclamation 
was iſſued againſt thoſe that abſconded ; and great dili- 
gence was uſed to find Sir George Barclay, who was 
ſuppoſed to have a particular commiſſion from James 
for alſaſſinating the prince of Orange; but he made 
good his retreat, and it was never proved that any ſuch 
commiſſion had been granted. 

This deſign and the projected invaſion proved equally 
abortive. James had ſcarcely reached Calais, when the 
duke of Wirtemberg diſpatched his aid-du-camp from 
Flanders to king William, with an account of the pur- 
poled deſcent. Expreſſes with the ſame tidings arrived 
rom the elector of Bavaria and the prince of de Vaude- 
mont. Two conſiderable {quadrons being ready for ſea, 
almiral Ruſſel embarked at Spithead, and ſtood over 
o the French coaſt with above fifty fail of the line. 
The enemy were confounded at his appearance, and 
hauled in their veſſels under the ſhore, in ſuch ſhallow 
Water that he could nat follow and deſtroy them : but 
he abſolutely ruined their deſign, by cooping them up in 
tier harbours. King James, after having ſtaid ſome 
veeks at Calais, returned to St. German's. The forces 
were ſent back to the garriſons from which they had 
been drafted. By means of the reward offered in the 
proclamation, the greater part of the conſpirators were 
detrayec] or taken. George Harris, who had been ſent 
tom France, with orders to obey Sir George Barclay, 
 urrendered himſelf to Sir William Trumball, and con- 
led the ſcheme of aſſaſſination in which he had been 
engaged. Porter and Pendergraſs were apprehended 
together: the laſt inſiſted upon the king's promiſe, that 
© ſhould not be compelled to give evidence; but, 
amen Porter owned himſelf guilty, the other obſerved, 
© Was no longer bound to be ſilent, as his friend had 
made a confeſſion ; and they were both admitted as evi- 
ence for the crown. After their examination, the 
Ng, in a ſpeech to both houſes, communicated the 
"Are of the conſpiracy againſt his lite, as well as the 
e he had received touching the invaſion : he ex- 
—_ the ſteps he had taken to defear the double de- 
gn, and profeſſed his confidence in their readineſs and 
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Mir neceſſary for their common fatery. That ſame 
Mg the two houſes waited upon him at Kenſington, 
body, with an affectionate addreſs, by which they 
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expreſſed their abhorrence of the villainous and barba- 
rous deſign that had been formed againſt his ſacred 
perſon, of which they beſought him to take more than 
ordinary care. They voted an addreſs, to deſire, that 
his majeſty would baniſh by proclamation, all papiſts to 
the diſtance of ten miles from the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter; and give inſtructions to the judges going 
on the circuits, to put the laws in execution againſt 
Roman-catholics and nonjurors. They drew up an aſ- 
ſociation, binding themſelves to aſſiſt each other in ſup- 
port of the king and his government, and to revenge 
any violence that ſhould be committed on his perſon. 
Soon after the diſcovery of the plot, ſeveral of the 
conſpirators were brought to trial. The firſt who ſuf- 
fered was Robert Charnock, one of the two fellows of 
Magdalen-College, who, in the reign of James, had 
renounced the proteſtant religion: the next were lieute- 
nant King, and Thomas Keys, which laſt had been for- 
merly a trumpeter, but of late ſervant to captain Por- 
ter: they were found guilty of high-treaſon, and exe- 
cuted at Tyburn. They delivered papers to the ſheriff, 
in which they folemnly declared, that they had never 
leen nor heard of any commiſſion from king James for 
aſſaſſinating the prince of Orange: Charnock, in par- 
ticular, obſerved, that he had received frequent aſſu- 
rances of the king's having rejected ſuch propoſals when 
they had been offered ; and that there was no other 
commiſſion but that for levying war in the uſual form. 
Sir John Freind and Sir William Perkins were tried in 
April : the firſt, from mean beginnings had acquired 
great wealth and credit, and always firmly adhered to 
the intereſts of king James. The other was likewiſe a 
man of fortune, violently attached to the ſame princi- 
ples, though he had taken the oaths to the preſent 
government, as one of the ſix clerks in chancery. 
Porter, another evidence, depoſed, that Sir John 
Freind had been concerned .in levying men under a 
commiſſion from king James ; and that he knew of the 
aſſaſſination plot, though not engaged in it as a per- 
ſonal actor. He endeavoured to invalidate the teſti- 
mony of Blair, by proving him guilty of the moſt 
ſhocking ingratitude. He obſerved, that both the evi- 
dences were reputed papiſts. The curate of Hackney, 
who officiated as chaplain in the priſoner's houſe, de- 
clared-upon oath, that after the revolution he uſed to 
pray for king William; and that he had often heard 
Sir John Freind ſay, that though he could not comply 
with the preſent government, he would live peaceably 
under it, and never engage in any conſpiracy. Mr. 
Hoadly, father of the biſhop of Wincheſter, added, 
that the priſoner was a good proteſtant, and frequently 
expreſſed his deteſtation of Kking-killing principles. 
Freind himſelf owned he had been with ſome of the 
conſpirators at a meeting in Leadenhall-ftreet, but 
heard nothing of raiſing men, or any deliga againſt the 
government. He likewiſe affirmed, that a conſultation 
to levy war was not trealon ; and that his being at a 
treaſonable conſultation could amount to no more than a 
miſpriſion of treaſon. Lord chief juſtice Holt declared, 
that although a bare conſpiracy, or delign to levy war, 
was not treaſon within the ſtatute of Edward III. yet if 
the deſign or conſpiracy be to Kill, or depoſe, or im- 
priſon the king, by the means of levying war, then the 
conſultation and confpiracy to levy war becomes high- 
treaſon, though no war be actually levied. The ſame 
inference might have been drawn againſt the authors 
and inſtruments of the revolution. Ihe judge's expla- 
nation influenced the jury, who after ſome deliberation 
found the priſoner guilty. Next day Sir William Per— 
kins was brought to the bar, and upon the teſtimony of 
Porter, Ewebank, his own groom, and Haywood, a 
notorious informer, was convicted of having been con- 
cerned not only in the invaſion, but allo in the deſign 
againſt the king's lite. The evidence was ſcanty, and 
the priſoner having been bred to the law, made an art- 
ful and vigorous defence: but the judge acted as council 
for the crown; and the jury decided by the hints they 
9 E received 
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King William, after having conferred with the ſtates 
of Holland, and the elector of Brandenburgh, who met 
him at the Hague, embarked for England on the 19th 
of October, this year; and arrived in ſafety at Mar- 
gate, from whence he proceeded to London, where he 
was received as a conqueror, amidſt the rejoicings and 
acclamations of the people. On the ſame day he ſum- 
moned a council at Kenſington, in which it was deter- 
mined to convoke a new parliament; which was ſum- 
moned to meet at Weſtminſter on the 22d of Novem- 
ber-. While the whole nation was occupied in the 
elections, William, by the advice of his confidents, 
laid his own diſpoſition under reſtraint, in another 
effort to acquire popularity. - He honoured the diver- 
ſions of Newmarket with his preſence, and there re- 
ceived a compliment of congratulation from the univer- 
fity of Cambridge. He afterwards, by the way of 
Woodſtock, made a ſolemn entry into Oxford, having 
been met at ſore diſtance from the city by the duke of 
Ormond, as chancellor of the univerſity, the vice- 
chancellor, the doctors in their habits, and the magiſ- 
trates in their formalities. He proceeded directly to 
the theatre, were he was welcomed in an elegant Latin 
oration : he received from the chancellor on his knees, 
the uſual preſents of a large Engliſh Bible, and book of 
Common Prayer, the cuts of the univerſity, and a pair 
of gold-fringed gloves. The conduits ran with wine, 
and a magnificent 'banquet was prepared; but an ano- 
nymous letter being found in the ſtreet, importing, that 
there was a deſign to poiſon his majeſty, William re- 
fuſed to cat or drink in Oxford, and retired imme- 
diately.to Windſor. Notwithſtanding this abrupt de- 
parture, the univerſity choſe Sir William Trumball, 
ſecretary of ſtate, as one of their repreſentatives in par- 
liament. | 2 

This year the commons reſolved to take the caſe of 
the merchants, who loudly complained of their ſuffer- 
ings during the war, into conſideration. In purſuance 
of this reſolution, it reſolved itſelf into a committee, to 
- conſider of the ſtate of the nation with regard to com- 
merce, and having duly weighed all circumſtances, 
agreed to the following reſolutions ; “ That a council 
of trade ſhould be eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, with 
powers to take meaſures for the more effeCtual preſer- 
vation of commerce: that the commiſſioners ſhould be 
nominated by parliament, but none. of them have ſeats 


in the houſe: that they ſhould take an oath, acknow- 
ledging the title of king, William as rightful and lawful, 


and abjuring the pretenſions of James, or any other 
perſon.” The king conſidered theſe reſolutions as an 
open attack upon his prerogative, and ſignified his diſ- 
- pleaſure to the earl of Sunderland, who patroniſed this 
meaſure; but it was ſo popular in the houſe, that in all 
probability it would have been put in execution, had 
not the attention of the commons been diverted from it 
at this period by the detection of a new conſpiracy, 
The friends of king James had, upon the death of 
queen Mary, renewed their practices for effecting a re- 
ſtoration of that monarch, on the ſuppoſition that the 
intereſt of William was conſiderably weakened by the 
deceaſe of his conſort, Certain individuals, whoſe zeal 
for James overſhot their diſcretion, formed a deſign to 


ſeize the perſon of king William, and convey him to 


France, or put him to death in caſe of reſiſtance. 
They had ſent emiſſaries to the court of St. Germain's 
to demand a commiſſion for this purpoſe, which was 
refuſed. The earl of Ayleſbury, lord Montgomery 
ſon to the marquis of Powis, Sir John Fenwick, Sir 
John Freind, captain Charnock, was detached with a 
propoſal to James, that he ſhould procure a body of 
| horle and foot from France, to make a deſcent in Eng- 


land, and they would engage not only to join him at 


his landing, but even to replace him on the throne of 
England. © Theſe offers being declined by James, on 
- pretence that the French king could not ſpare ſuch a 
number of troops at that juncture, the earl of Ayleſ- 
bury went over in perſon, and was admitted to a con- 
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feretice with Lewis, in which the ſcheme of an invaſion 
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was actually concerted. In the beginn: 
the duke of Berwick repaired "ho ol leben, 
where he conferred with the conſpirators, -, 
that king James was ready to make a de 
conliderable number of French forces, diſtributed 
miſſions, and gave directions for providing men — 
and horſes, to join him at his arrival. When — 2 
turned to, France, he found every thing Prepared for vg 
expedition. The troops were drawn down to the * 
ſide; a great number of tranſports were aſſembled a 
Dunkirk ; Monſieur Gabaret had advanced as fo 5 
Calais with a ſquadton of ſhips, which, when Hs Fr 
that of Dubart at Dunkirk, was judged a'ſufficie 
convoy and James had come as tar as Calais in wy 
way to embark. Meanwhile, the Jacobites in En land 
were aſſiduouſly employed in making preparations for a 
revolt. Sir John Freind had very nearly completed a 
regiment of horſe : conſiderable progreſs was made in 
levying another by Sir William Perkins: Sir John 
Fenwick had enliſted four troops: colonel T empeſt 
had undertaken for one regiment of dragoons: colonel 
Parker was preferred to the command of another: Mr 
Curzon was commiſſioned for a third; and the malcon- 
tents intended to raiſe a fourth in Suffolk, where their 
intereſt chiefly prevailed. | 

Mhile one part of the Jacobites proceeded avaint 
William, in the. uſual way of exciting an inſurrection 
another, conſiſting of the moſt deſperate conſpirators, 
had formed a ſcheme of aſſaſſination. Sir George Bar- 
clay, a native of Scotland, who had ſerved as an officer 
in the army of James, a man of undaunted cour 
a furious bigot in the religion of Rome, yet cloſe, cu- 
cumſpect, and determined, was landed, with other of. 
cers in Romney-Marſh, by one captain Gill, about the 
beginning of January, and is faid to have undertaken 
the taſk of ſeizing or aſſaſſinating king William. He 
imparted his defign to Harriſon, alias Johnſtone, a 
prieſt ; Charnock, Porter, and Sir William Perkins, 
by whom 1t was approved, and he pretended to have a 
particular commiſſion for this ſervice. After various 
conlultations, they reſolved to attack the king on his 
return from Richmond, where he commonly hunted on 
Saturdays; and the ſcene of their intended ambuſcade 
was a lane between Brentford and Turnham-Green. 
As it would be neceſlary to charge and diſperſe the 
guards that attended the coach, they agreed that their 
number ſhould be increaſed to forty horſemen, and each 
conſpirator began to engage proper perſons for the en- 
terprize. When their complement was full, they de- 
termined to execute their purpoſe on the 15th of Febru- 
ary. They cancerted the manner in which they ſhould 
meet in ſmall parties without ſuſpicion, and waited with 
impatience for the hour of action. In this interval, ſome 
of the underling actors, ſeized with horror at the reffec- 
tion of what they had undertaken, or captivated with 
the proſpect of reward, reſolved to prevent the execu- 
tion of the deſign by a timely diſcovery. On the 11th 
of February, one Fiſher informed the earl of Portland 
of the. tcheme, and named ſome of the conſpirators; 
but his account was imperfect. On the 1 3th, however, 
he returned with a circumſtantial detail of all the parti- 
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dergraſs, an Iriſh officer, who told his lordſhip he had 
juſt come from Hampſhire, at the requeſt of a particu- 
lar friend, and underſtood that he had been called up to 
town with a view of engaging him in a deſign to aſſaſſi- 
nate king William. He faid, he had promiſed to em- 
bark in the undertaking, though he detefed it in his 
own mind, and took this opportunity of revealing che 
ſecret, which was of ſuch conſequence to his wajeſty s 
life. He owned himſelf a Roman catholic, but declared 
that he did not think any religion could juſtify ſuch 4 
treacherous purpoſe. At the ſame time he yy , 
that as he lay under obligations to ſome of the con Ag 
tors, his honour and gratitude would not permit him 
accuſe them by name; and that he would upon 09 ot 
ſide ration appear as an evidence. The king had * 
ſo much uſed to fictitious plots, and falle ane 


that he paid little regard to theſe informations, until 
hey were 8 by ee of pere con- 
% alled ue, a Frenchman, who communi- 
1 __ {ame particulars to brigadier Leviſon, with- 
= knowing the leaſt circumſtance of the other diſco- 
oY The king then believed there was ſomething 
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verally examined in his preience. e thanke 
_— x particular for thjs inſtance of his probity ; 
but obſerved, that it muſt prove ineffectual, unleſs he 
would diſcover the names of the conſpirators ; for with- 
out knowing who they were, he ſhould not be able to 
ſecure his lite againſt theſe attempts. At length Pen- 
dergraſs was prevailed upon to give a liſt of thoſe he 
knew, yet not before the king had ſolemnly promiſed 
that he ſhould not be uſed as an evidence againſt them, 
except with his own conſent. As the king did not go 
w Richmond on the day appointed, the conſpirators 
poſtponed the execution of their deſign till the Saturday 
following. They accordingly met at different houſes on 
the Friday, when every man received his inſtructions. 
There they agreed, that aſter the perpetration of the 
parricide, they {ſhould ride in a body as far as Hammer- 
{mith, and then diſperſing, enter London by differe 
avenues. But, on the morning, whenethey underſto 
that the guard were returned to their quarters, and t 
king's coaches ſent back to the Mews, they were ſeizefl 
with a ſudden damp, on the ſuppoſition that their plot 
was diſcovered. Sir George Barclay withdrew hifnſelt, 
and every one began to think of providing for his own 
ſafery. Next night, however, a great number of them 
were apprehended, and then the whole diſcovery was 
communicated to the prfvy-council. A proclamation 
was iſſued againſt thoſe that abſconded ; and great dili- 
gence was uſed to find Sir George Barclay, who was 
luppoſed to have a particular commiſſion from James 
for aſſaſſinating the prince of Orange; but he made 
good his retreat, and it was never proved that any ſuch 
commiſſion had been granted. 
This deſign and the projected invaſion proved equally 
abortive. James had ſcarcely reached Calais, when the 
duke of Wirtemberg diſpatched his aid-du-camp from 
Flanders to king William, with an account of the pur- 
poled deſcent, Expreſſes with the ſame tidings arrived 
from the elector of Bavaria and the prince of de Vaude- 
mont. Two conſiderable ſquadrons being ready for ſea, 
almiral Ruſſel embarked at Spithead, and ſtood over 
t the French coaſt with above fifty fail of the line. 
The enemy were confounded at his appearance, and 
hauled in their veſſels under the ſhore, in ſuch ſhallow 
Water that he could not follow and deſtroy them : but 
he ablolutely ruined their deſign, by cooping them up in 
their harbours. King James, after having ſtaid ſome 
veeks at Calais, returned to St. German's. The forces 
were ſent back to the garriſons from which they had 
been drafted. By means of the reward offered in the 
proclamation, the greater part of the conſpirators were 
betrayed or taken. George Harris, who had been ſent 
oo France, with orders to obey Sir George Barclay, 
| ooracered himſelf to Sir William Trumball, and con- 
fled the ſcheme of aſſaſſination in which he had been 
aged. Porter and Pendergraſs were apprehended 
Fner: the laſt inſiſted upon the king's promiſe, that 
- ould not be compelled to give evidence ; but, 
2 Porter owned himſelf guilty, the other obſerved, 
vas no longer bound to be ſilent, as his friend had 
| was 2 and they were both admitted as evi- 
1 e for the crown. After their examination, the 
Wl * ſpeech to both houſes, communicated the 
"7, * the conſpiracy againſt his life, as well as the 
Mains ; 8 had received touching the invaſion: he ex- 
the ſteps he had taken to defeat the double de- 
and profeſſed his confidence in their readineſs and 
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expreſſed their abhorrence of the villainous arid barba- 
rous deſign that had been formed againſt his ſacred 
perſon, of which they beſought him to take more than 
ordinary care. They voted an addreſs, to deſire, that 
his majeſty would baniſh by proclamation, all papiſts to 
the diſtance of ten miles from the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter ; and give inſtructions to the judges going 
on the circuits, to put the laws in execution againſt 
Roman-catholics and nonjurors. They drew up an aſ- 
ſociation, binding themſelves to. aſſiſt each other in ſup- 
port of the king and his government, and to revenge 
any violence that ſhould be committed on his perſon., 
Soon after the diſcovery of the plot, ſeveral of the 
conſpirators were brought to trial. The firſt who ſuf- 
fered was Robert Charnock, one of the two fellows of 
Magdalen-College, who, in the reign of James, had 
renounced the proteſtant religion: the next were lieute- 
nant King, and Thomas Keys, which laſt had been for- 
merly a trumpeter, but of late ſervant to captain Por- 
ter: they were found guilty of high-treaſon, and exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, They delivered papers to the ſheriff, 
in which they ſolemnly declared, that they had never 
ſcen nor heard of any commiſſion from king James for 
aſſaſſinating the prince of Orange: Charnock, in par- 
ticular, obſerved, that he had received frequent aſſu- 
rances of the king's having rejected ſuch propoſals when 
they had been offered ; and that there was no other 
commiſſion but that for levying war in the uſual form. 
Sir John Freind and Sir William Perkins were tried in 
April: the firſt, from mean beginnings had acquired 
great wealth and credit, and always firmly adhered to 
the intereſts of king James. The other was likewiſe a 
man of fortune, violently attached to the fame princi- 
ples, though he had taken the oaths to the preſent 
government, as one of the ſix clerks in chancery. 
Porter, another evidence, depoſed, that Sir John 
Freind had been concerned in levying men under a 
commiſſion from king James ; and that he knew of the 
aſſaſſination plot, though not engaged in it as a per- 
ſonal actor. He endeavoured to invalidate the teſti- 
mony of Blair, by proving him guilty of the moſt 
ſhocking ingratitude. He obſerved, that both the evi- 
dences were reputed papiſts. The curate of Hackney, 
who officiated as chaplain in the priſoner's houſe, de- 
clared upon oath, that after the revolution he uſed to 
pray for king William ; and that he had often heard 
Sir John Freind ſay, that though he could not comply 
with the preſent government, he would live peaceably 
under it, and never engage 1n any conſpiracy. Mr. 
Hoadly, father of the biſhop of Wincheſter, added, 
that the priſoner was a good proteſtant, and frequently 
expreſſed his deteſtation of kKing- killing principles. 
Freind himſelf owned he had been with ſome of the 
conſpirators at a meeting in Leadenhall-ſtreet, but 
heard nothing of raiſing men, or any defiga againſt the 
government. He likewiſe affirmed, that a conſultation 
to levy war was not treaſon ; and that his being at a 
treaſonable conſultation could amount to no more than a 
miſpriſion of treaſon. Lord chief juſtice Holt declared, 
that although a bare conſpiracy, or deſign to levy war, 
was not treaſon within the ſtatute of Edward III. yer if 
the deſign or conſpiracy be to Kill, or depoſe, or im- 
priſon the king, by the means of levying war, then the 
conſultation and conſpiracy to levy war becomes high- 
treaſon, though no war be actually levied. * The fame 
inference might have been drawn againſt the authors 
and inſtruments of the revolution. The judge's expla- 
nation influenced the jury, who after ſome deliberation 
found the priſoner guilty. Next day Sir William Per- 
kins was brought to the bar, and upon the teſtimony of 
Porter, Ewebank, his own groom, and Haywood, a 
notorious informer, was convicted of having been con- 
cerned not only in the invaſion, but alſo in the deſign 
againſt the king's life. The evidence was ſcanty, and 
the priſoner having been bred to the law, made an art- 
ful and vigorous defence: but the judge acted as council 
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for the crown; and the jury decided by the hints they 
F received 
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received from the bench. He and Sir John Freind 
underwent the ſentence of death, and ſuffered at Ty- 
burn on the 3d of April, 1696 “. 

In the courſe of the ſame month, Rookwood, Cran- 
borne, arid Lowick, were tried as conſpirators, by a 
ſpecial commiſſion, in the King's-Bench ; and con- 
victed on the joint teſtimony of Porter, Harris, La 
Rue, Bertram, Fiſher, and Pendergraſs. Some fa- 
vourable circumſtances appeared in the caſe of Lowick. 
The proof of his having been concerned in the deſign 
againſt the king's life was very defective; many perſons 
of reputation declared he was an honeſt, good-natured, 
inoffenſive man: and he himſelf concluded his defence 
with the moſt ſolemn proteſtation of his own innocence. 
Great interceſſion was made for his pardon by ſome no- 
blemen : but all their intereſt proved ineffectual. Cran- 
borne died in a tranſport of indignation, leaving a paper 
which the government thought proper to ſuppreſs. 
Lowick and Rookwood likewiſe delivered declarations 
to the ſheriff, the contents of which, as being leſs in- 
flammatory, were allowed to be publiſhed. Both ſo- 
lemnly denied any knowledge of a commiſſion from 
king James, to aſſaſſinate the prince of Orange; the 
one affirming, that he was incapable of granting ſuch an 
order; and the other aſſerting that he, the beſt of king's, 
had often rejected propoſals of that nature. Lowick 
owned that he would have joined the king at his land- 
ing: but declared, he had never been concerned in any 
bloody affair during the whole courſe of his lite. Rock- 
wood alledged, he was engaged by his immediate com- 
mander, whom he thought it his duty to obey, though 
the ſervice was much againſt his judgement and incli- 
nation. He profeſſed his abhorrence of treachery even 
to an enemy. He forgave all mankind, even the prince 
of Orange, who, as a ſoldier, he ſaid, ought to have 
conſidered his caſe before he ſigned his death warrant : 
he prayed God would open his eyes, and render him 
ſenſible of the blood that was from all parts crying 
againſt him, ſo as he might avert a heavier execution 
than that which he now ordered to be inflicted. The 
next perſon brought to trial, was Mr. Cooke, ſon of 
Sir Miles Cooke, one of the fix clerks in chancery. 
Porter and Goodman depoſed, that he had been pre- 
ſent at two meetings at the King's-Head Tavern, Lea- 
denhall- ſtreet, with the lords Ayleſbury, and Montgo- 
mery, Sir William Perkins, Sir John Fenwick, Sir 
John Freind, Charnock, and Porter. The evidence 
of Goodman was invalidated by the teſtimony of the 
landlord, and two drawers belonging to the tavern, who 
{wore that Goodman was not there while the noblemen 
were preſent. The priſoner himſelf ſolemnly proteſted 
that he was ever averſe to the introduction of foreign 
forces : that he did not ſo much as hear of the intended 
invaſion, until it became the common topic of conver- 
ſation, and that he had never ſcen Goodman at the 
King's-Head. He declared his intention of receiving 
the bleſſed facrament, and wiſhed he might periſh in. 
the inſtant, if he now ſpoke untruth. No reſpect was 
paid to theſe aſſeverations. The ſolicitor-general 
Hawles, and lord chict-juſtice Treby, treated him with 
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* Freind proteſted before God, that he knew of no imme- 
diate deſcent purpoſed by king James, and therefore had made 
no preparation: that he was utterly ignorant of the aſſaſſina- 

tion ſcheme : that he died in the communion of the church of 
Englaud, and laid down his life chearfully in the cauſe for 
which he ſuffered, Perkins declared, upon the word of a dy- 
ing man, that the tenor of the king's commiſſion, which he 
ſaw, was general, directed to all his loving ſubjects, to raiſe 
and levy war againſt the prince of Orange and his adherents, 
and to ſeize all forts, caſtles, &c. but that he neither ſaw nor 
heard of any commiſſion particularly levelled againſt the perſon 
of the prince of Orange, He owned, however, that he was 
privy to the delign: but believed it was known to few or none 
but the immediate undertakers. "Theſe two criminals were in 


their laſt moments attended by Collier, Snatt, and Cook, three 
nonjuring clergymen, who abſolved them in the view of the 
populace, with an impoſition of hands : a public inſult on the 
government, which did not paſs unnoticed, Thele three cler- 
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| great ſeverity in the proſecution and ch 
by whom he was capitally convicted. 
demnation the court-agents tampered wit 
further diſcoveries ; and after his fate 
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tracted by divers ſhort reprieves, he was lent into b 
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niſhment. 
When the above conſpiracy was firſt diſe 
George Rooke had received orders to 
Cadiz; and he arrived in the latter end of 
he took his place at the board of admiral: 
ley ſucceeded to the command of the fleet 
ſer ſail towards Uſhant, in order to inſul 
France. .He pillaged and burned the y 
iſlands Grouais, Houat, and Heydic 
about twenty veſſels ; bombarded St. Martin's on th 
iſle of Rhe, and the town of Olonne, which was {+ — 
fire in fifteen different places with the ſhells and Sy 
caſſes. Though theſe appear to have been enterprizes 
of fmall import, they certainly kept the whole coaſt of 
France in perpetual alarm. The miniſtry of that King- 
dom were {o much afraid of invaſion, that between Bref 
and Goulet they ordered above one hundred battericy ty 
be erected, and above fixty thouſand men were continu. 
ally in arms, for the defence of the maritime places. In 
May rear-admiral Benbow failed with a [mall ſquadron 
in order to block up Du Bart in the harbour of 2 iy 
kirk; but that famous adventurer found means to eſcape 
in a fog, and ſteering to the eaſtward, attacked the 
Dutch fleet in the Baltic, under a convoy of five fi- 
gates. Theſe laſt he took, together with half the num. 
ber of the trading ſhips ; but, falling in with the ouw:- 
ward-bound fleet, convoyed by thirteen ſhips of the 
line, he was obliged to burn four frigates, turn the fifth 
adrift, and part with all his prizes except fifteen, which 
he carried into Dunkirk, 
The attention of the commons was transſerred to the 
caſe of Sir John Fenwick, who had been apprehended 
in June at New Romney, in the way to France, He 
had, when taken; written a letter to his lady by one 
Webber, who accompanied him; but this man bein 
ſeized, the letter was found, containing ſuch a confeſſion 
as plainly evinced him guilty. He then entered into a 
treaty with the court for turning evidence, and delivered 
a long information in writing, which was ſent abroad to 
his majeſty. He made no diſcoveries that could injure 
any of the Jacobites, who, by his account, and other 
cancurring teſtimonies, appeared to be divided into two 
parties, known by the names of Compounders and 
Noncompounders f. King William having ſent over 
an order for bringing Fenwick to trial, unlels he ſhould 
make more material diſcoveries, the priſoner, with a 
view to amuſe the miniſtry, until he could take other 
meaſures for his own ſafety, accuſed the earls of Shrew!- 
bury, Marlborough, and Bath, lord Godolphin, and 
admiral Ruſſel, of having made their peace with king 
James, and engaged to act for his intereſt. Meanwhile 
his lady and relations tampered with the two witneſſcs 
Porter and Goodman. The firſt of theſe discovered 
thoſe practices to the government; and one Clancey, 
who ated as agent for lady Fenwick, was tried, con- 
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gymen were preſented by the grand jury, for having _ 
nanced the treaſon by abſolving the traitors, and there of 80 
couraged other perſons to diſturb the peace of the bugs ” 
An indictment being preferred againſt them, Cook ee 
were committed to Newgate; but Collier abſconded, and pi. 
liſhed a vindication of their conduct, in which he A he 
that the impoſition of hands was the general pane e 
primitive church. On the other hand, the two metroponb. 
and twelve other biſhops ſubſcribed a declaration, 
the adminiſtration of abſolution without 2 previ 
made, and abhorrence expreil;d, by the priloners, © 
nous crimes for which they ſuffered. _ aged upon 
+ The thirſt, headed by the carl of Middleton, n 4 I. 
| receiving ſecurity from king James, chat the . Art 
berties of England ſhould be preſerved : where» . reſolved 
party, at the head of which was the earl of 3 2 
to bring him in without conditions, rely1ng upon 25 
nour and generoſity. victed 
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ſlent, and was diſmiſſed from the bar VL. A motion be- 


jority. He was furniſhed with a copy of the bill, and 


tunity of offering objeCtions to their paſſing the bill of 


ited of ſubornation, fined, and ſet in the pillory : but 
they had ſucceeded better in their attempts upon Good- 
2 who diſappeared; ſo that one witneſs only re- 
rained, and Fenwick began to think his life was out of 
danger. Admiral Ruſſel acquainted the houſe of com- 
mons, that he and ſeveral perſons of quality had been 
reflected upon in ſome informations of Sir John Fen- 
wick: he therefore defired, that he might have an op- 

runity to juſtify his own character. Mr. ſecretary 
Trumball produced his papers, which having been read, 
the commons ordered, That Sir John Fenwick 
ould be brought to the bar of the houſe. There he 
ws exhorted by the ſpeaker to make an ample diſco- 
very; Which, however, he declined, except with the 
-oviſo, that he ſhould firſt receive ſome ſecurity that 
what he might fay ſhould not prejudice himſelf, He 
was ordered to withdraw, until they ſhould have deh- 
berated on his requeſt. He was then called in again, 
and the ſpeaker told him, he might deſerve the favour 
of the houſe, by making a full diſcovery. He deſired 
he might be indulged with a little time to recollect him- 
ſelf, and promiſed to obey the command of the houſe, 
This favour being denied, he again inſiſted upon having 
ſecurity ; which they refuling to grant, he choſe to be 


ing made, for leave to bring in a bill to attaint him of 
high-trealon, a warm debate enfued, and the queſtion 
being put, was carried in tke affirmative by a great ma- 


allowed the uſe of pen, ink, paper, and counſel. When 
he preſented a petition, praying that his counſel might 
be heard again't paſſing the bill, they made an order, 
that his counſel ſhould be allowed ro make his defence 
at the bar of the houſe ; ſo that he was ſurprized into an 
irregular trial, inſtead of being indulged with an oppor- 


attainder. He was accordingly brought to the bar of 
the houſe ; and the bill being read in his hearing, the 
ſpeaker called upon the king's counſel to open the evi- 
dence. The priſoner's counſel objected to their pro- 
ceedings to trial, alledging, that their chent had not re- 
ceived the leaſt notice of their purpoſes, and therefore 
could not be prepared for his defence ; but they came 
to offer their reaſons againſt the bill. The houſe, after 
a long debate reſolved, that he ſhould be allowed fur- 
ther time to produce witneſſes in his defence; that the 
counſel for the king ſhould likewiſe be allowed to pro- 
duce evidence to prove the treaſons of which he ſtood 
indicted; and an order was made for his being brought 
to the bar again in three days. In purſuance of this 
order he appeared, when the indictment which had been 
found againſt him by the grand jury was produced ; and 
Porter was examined as evidence. The record of 
Clancey's conviction was then read; and one Roe teſ- 
ined, that Deighton, the priſoner's ſolicitor, had offered 
him an annuity of one hundred pounds, to diſcredit the 
teſtimony of Goodman. The king's counſel moved 
that Goodman's examination, as taken by Mr. Vernon, 
clerk of the council, might be read. Sir J. Powis, 
and Sir Bartholomew Shower, the priſoner's counſel, 
warmly oppoſed this propoſal : they affirmed, that a de- 
polition, taken when the party affected by it was not 
preſent to croſs-examine the depoſer, could not · be ad- 
mitted in a cafe of five ſhillings value. The diſpute 
between the lawyers gave riſe to a very violent debate 
among the members of the houſe. At length, the queſ- 
tion was put, whether or not the information of Good- 
man ſhould be read ? and was carried in the affirmative 

a majority of ſeventy-three voices. Two of the 
grand jury who had found the indictment, then recited 
the evidence which had been given to them by Porter 

Goodman: laſtly, the king's counſel inſiſted upon 
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been tried for the ſame conſpiracy. The priſoner's 
counſel objected, that, if ſuch evidence was admitted, 
the trial of one perſon in the ſame company would be 
the trial of all; and it could not be expected that they 
who came to defend Sir John Fenwick only, ſhould be 
prepared to anſwer the charge againſt Cooke. This 
article produced another vehement debate among the 
members; and the Whigs obtained the ſecond victory. 
The houſe reſolved to hear ſuch evidence as the pri- 
loner had to produce that night. His counſel declared, 
that they had nothing then to produce but the copy of 
the record; and the ſecond reſolution was, that he 
ſhould be brought up again next day at noon. He ac- 
cordingly appearcd at the bar, and Sir J. Powis pro- 
ceeded on his defence. He obſerved, that the bill un- 
der conſideration affected the lives of the ſubjects, and 
ſuch precedents were dangerous: that Sir John Fen- 
wick was forth- coming, in order to be tried by the or- 
dinary methods of juſtice: that he was actually under 
proceſs, had pleaded, and was ready to ſtand trial: that 
if there was ſufficient clear evidence againſt him, as the 
king's ſerjeant had declared, there was no reaſon for his 
being deprived of the benefit of ſuch a trial as was the 
birthright of every Britiſh ſubject; and if there was a 
deficiency of legal evidence, he thought this was a very 
odd reaſon for the bill. He took notice that even the 
regicides had the benefit of ſuch a trial : that the laſt 
act for regulating trials in caſes of treaſon proved the 
great tenderneſs of the laws which affected the life of 
the ſubject : and he expreſſed his ſurprize that the very 
parliament which had paſſed that law, ſhould enact an- 
other tor putting a perſon to death without any trial at 
all. He ſaid, they had introduced evidence to prove 
circumſtances not alledged in the bill, and defeCtive evi- 
dence of thoſe that were : that Porter was not examined 
upon oath: that nothing could be more ſevere than to 
paſs ſentence of death upon a man, corrupt his blood, 
and confiſcate his eſtate, upon parole evidence, eſpe- 
cially of ſuch a wretch, who, by his own confeſſion, 
nad been engaged in a crime of the blackeſt nature, not 
a convert to the dictates of conſcience, but a coward, 
thrinking from the danger by which he had been envi- 
roned, and even now drudging for a pardon. He in- 
validated the evidence of Goodman's examination. He 
concluded with ſaying, © We know at preſent on what 
ground we ſtand ; by the ſtatute of Edward III. we 
know what treaſon is; by the two ſtatutes. of Ed- 
ward VI. and the late act, we know what is proof; 
by Magna Charta we know we are to be tried per 
legem terra & per judicium parium, by the law of the 
land and judgement of our peers; but, if bills of at- 
tainder come into faſhion, we ſhall neither know what 1s 
treaſon, what is evidence, nor how, nor where we are 
to be tried.” He was ſeconded by Sir Bartholomew 
Shower, who ſpoke with equal energy and elocution ; 
and their arguments were anſwered by the king's coun- 
ſel. The arguments in favour of the bill imported, 
that the parliament would not interpoſe, except in ex- 
traordinary caſes ; that here the evidence neceſſary in 
inferior courts being defective, the parliament, which 
was not tied down by legal evidence, had a right to 
exert their extraordinaay power in puniſhing an offen- 
der, who would otherwiſe eſcape with impunity : that 
as the law ſtood, he was but a ſorry politician that could 
not ruin the government, and yet elude the ſtatute of 
treaſon : that if a plot, after being diſcovered, ſhould 
not be thoroughly proſecuted, it would ſtrengthen and 
grow upon the adminiſtration, and probably at length 
ſubvert the government : that it was notorious that par- 
ties were forming for king James ; perſons were plot- 
ting in every part of the kingdom, and an open inva- 
ſion was threatened ; therefore, this was a proper time 


Producing the record of Cooke's conviction, as he had 
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A 1 houſe voted, that his informations, refleling upon 
© delity of ſeveral noblemen, members of the houſe, and 


hers, upon hearſay, were falſe and ſcandalous, contrived to 


for the parliament to exert their extraordinary power : 


—— 
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undermine the government, and create jealouſies between the 
king and his ſubjects, in order to ſtifle the conſpiracy. 
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that the Engliſh differed from all other nations, in 
bringing the witneſſes and the priſoner face to face, and 
requiring two witneſſes in caſcs of treaſon : nor did the 
Engliſh law itſelf require the ſame proof in ſome caſes, 
as in others; for one witneſs was ſufficient in felony, as 
well as for the treaſon of coining : that Fenwick was 
notoriouſly guilty, and deſcrves to feel the reſentment of 
the nation : that he would have been brought to exem- 
Par; puniſhment in the ordinary courſe of juſtice, had 
e not eluded it, by corrupting evidence, and with- 
drawing a witneſs. If this reaſoning be juſt, ſays Smol- 
let, the houſe of commons has a right to act in diame- 
trical oppoſition to the laws in being; and is veſted with 
a deſpotic power over the hves-and fortunes of their 
conſtituents, for whoſe proteCtion they are conſtituted. 
Let us, therefore, reflect upon the poſſibility of a par- 
liament debauched by the arts of corruption, into ſervile 
compliance with the deſigns of an arbitrary prince, and 
tremble for the conſequence. The debate being 
finiſhed, the priſoner was, at the deſire of admiral 
Ruſſel, queſtioned with regard to the imputations he had 
fixed upon that gentleman and others, from hearlay ; 
but he defired to be excuſed on account of the riſque he 
ran while under a double proſecution, if any thing which 
ſhould eſcape him might be turned to his prejudice. 
After he was removed from the bar, Mr. Vernon, at 
the deſire of the houſe, recapitulated the arts and prac- 
tices of Sir John Fenwick and his friends, to procraſ- 
tinate the trial. The bill was read a ſecond time ; and 
the ſpeaker aſking, if the queſtion ſhould be put for its 
being committed, the houſe was immediately kindled 
into a new flame of contention “. Sir Richard Temple, 
in arguing againſt the bill, obſerved, that the power of 
parliament is to make any law, but the juriſdiftion of 
parliament is to govern itſelf by the law: to make a law, 
therefore, againſt all the laws of England, was the ult:- 
mum remedium & peſſimum, never to be uſed but in 
caſe of abſolure neceſſity. He affirmed, that by this 
precedent the houſe overthrew all the laws of England ; 
firſt, in condemning a man by one witneſs ; fecondly, 
in paſſing an act without any trial. The commons 
never did, nor can, aſſume a juriſdiction of trying any 
perſon: they may, for their own information, hear what 
can be offered; but it is not a trial where witneſſes are 
not upon oath. All bills of attainder have paſſed 
againſt perſons that were dead or fled, or without the 
compaſs of the law: fome have been brought in after 
trials in Weſtminſter-hall ; but none of thoſe have been 
called trials, and they were generally reverſed. He de- 
nied that the parliament had power to declare any thing 
treaſon which was not treaſon before. When inferior 
courts were dubious, the caſe might be brought before 
the parliament, to judge whether it was treaſon or fe- 


lony ; but then they muſt judge by the laws in being ; 


and this judgement was not in the parliament by bill, 
but only in the houſe of lords. Lord Digby, Mr. Har- 
ley, and colonel Granville, ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe. 
But their arguments and remonſtrances had no effect 
upon the majority, by whom the priſoner was devoted 
to deſtruction. The bill was committed, paſſed, and 
ſent up to the houſe of lords, where it produced the 
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* On this occaſion Mr. Harcourt ſaid, he knew no trial for 
treaſon but what was confirmed by Magna Charta, by a jury, 
the birthright and darling privilege of an Engliſhman, or per 
legem terre, which includes impeachments in parliament : that 
it was a ſtrange trial where the perſon accuſed had a chance to 
be hanged, but none to be faved : that he never heard of a 
Juryman who was not on his oath, nor -of a judge who had not 
power to examine witneſſes upon oath, and who was not em- 
powered to fave the innocent, as well as to condemn the guilty. 

+ Biſhop Burnet ſignalized his zeal for the government, 
by a long ſpeech in favour oi the bill, contradicting ſome of the 
fundamental maxims which he had formerly avowed in behalf 
of the liberties of the people. 

In the paper which he delivered to the ſheriff, he took 
God to witneſs, that he knew not of the intended invaſion, 


until it was the common ſubject of diſcourſe ; nor was he en- | 
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longeſt and warmeſt debates which | 
ſince the reformation f. had bern Known 

At length it was carried by a major 
voices: and one-and-forty loeds, including di {ven 
lates, entered a proteſt, couched in the ">. * 
againſt the deciſion. When the bill received th; ** 
aſſent, another act of tlie like nature paſſed ag nt * 
clay, Holmes, and nine other conſpirators who had t , 
from juſtice, in caſe they ſhould not ſurrender th : 
ſelves on or before the 25th of March next enſ rw 
Sir John Fenwick ſolicited the mediation of the las 
in his behalf, while his friends implored the — 
mercy. The peers gave him to underſtand, that 0 
ſucceſs of his ſuit would depend upon the fulnel of k 
diſcoveries, He would have previouſly ſtipulated = 
a pardon; and they inſiſted upon his dependin Fr 
their favour. He heſitated ſome time between * 
ot infamy and the terrors of death, which laſt he a 
length choſe to undergo, rather than incur the dende. 
ful character of an informer, on the 28th of las 
1697 1. 

April 26, 1697, William embarked for Holland 
that he might be at hand to manage the negociation 
for a general . By this time the preliminaries 
were ſettled, een Callieres the French miniſter 
and Mr. Dykveldt, in behalf of the States-Genera) 
who reſolved, in conſequence of the conceſſions made 
by France, that, in concert with their allies, the me. 
diation of Sweden might be accepted. The emperor 
and the court of Spain, however, were not ſatisfied 
with thoſe conceſſions: yet, his imperial majefty de- 
clared he would embrace the proffered mediation, pro- 
vided the treaty of Weſtphalia ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed; 
and provided the king of Sweden would engage to join 
his troops with thoſe of the allies, in caſe France ſhould 
break through this ſtipularion. "This propofal being 
delivered, the miniſters of England and Holland at 
Vienna preſented a joint memorial, preſſing his impe- 
rial majeſty to accept rhe mediation without reſerve, 
and name a place at which the congreſs might be 
opened. The emperor complied with reluctance. On 
the 14th of February, all the miniſters of the allies, 
except the ambaſſador of Spain, agreed to the pro- 
poſal; and next day ſignified their aſſent in form to Mr, 
Lillienroot, the Swediſh plenipotentiary. Spain de- 
manded, as a preliminary, that France ſhould agree to 
reſtore all the places, mentioned in a long liſt, which 
the miniſter of that crown preſented to the aſſembly, 
The emperor propoſed, that the congreſs ſhould be 
held at Aix-la-Chapelle, or Frankfort, or ſome other 
town in Germany. The other allies were more dil- 
poſed to negociate in Holland. At length the French 
king ſuggeſted, that no place would be more proper 
than a palace belonging to king William, called New- 
bourg-houle, ſituated between the Hague and Delft, 
cloſe by the village of Ryſwick ; and to this propoſition 
the miniſters agreed. The negociations at Rylwick 
proceeded very ſlowly for ſome time. The imperial 
miniſter demanded, that France ſhould make reſtitution 
of all the places and dominions ſhe had wreſted from 
the empire ſince the peace of Munſter, whether by 
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gaged in any ſhape for the ſervice of king James. He thanked 
thoſe noble and worthy perſons who had oppoſed his attainder 
in parliament; proteſted before God, that the information he 
gave to the miniſtry he had received in letters and meſlages 
trom France ; and obſerved, that he might have expected 
mercy from the prince of Orange, as he had been inſtrumen- 
tal in ſaving his life, by preventing the execution of a deſign 
. which had been formed againſt it; a circumſtance which in all 
probability induced the late confpirators to conceal their pur- 
poſe of aſſaſſination from his knowledge. He profeſſed his 
loyalty to king James, and prayed Heaven for his ſpeedy re- 
ſtoration. Smollett.— The death of Fenwick may ſerve © 
prove the inſufficiency of any laws to protect the ſubject, be 
a majority of the powerful hall think proper to diſpenſe wit 

them. Dr. Goldſmith. 
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ſece of arms or pretence of right. The Spaniards 
aimed all they could demand by virtue of the peace of 
Nimeguen and the treaty of the Pyrenees. The French 
Armed, that if the preliminaries offered by Callieres 
vere accepted. theſe propoſitions could not be taken 
into conlideration. T he Imperialiſts pe rſiſted in de- 
manding a circumſtantial antwer, article by article. 1 he 
Spaniards infiited upon the ſame manner of procceding, 
ind called upon the mediator and Dutch miniſters to 
ſupport their pretenſions. The plenipotentiaries of 
France, declared they would not admit any demand or 
ropolition, contrary to the preliminary articles; but 
were willing to deliver in a project of peace, in order 
©) ſhorten the negociations; and the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dors conſented to this expedient. During theſe tranſ- 
Actions, the earl of Portland held a conference with 
marſhal Boufflers, near Halle, in ſight of the two op- 
polite armics, which was continued in five ſucceſſive 
mectings. On the 2d of Auguſt they retired together 
to a houſe in the ſuburbs of Halle, and mutually ſigned 
a paper, in which the principal articles of the peace be- 
tween France and England were adjuſted. Next day 
king William quitted the camp, and retired to his houſe 
at Loo, confident of having taken ſuch meafures for a 
pacification as could not be diſappointed. Before the 
congreſs was opened, king James had publiſhed two 
manifeſtos, addrefled to the cathohc and proteltant 
princes of the confederacy, repreſenting his wrongs, 
and craving redreſs ; but his remonſtrances being alto- 
gether diſregarded, he afterwards iſſued a third declara- 
non, ſolemnly proteſting againſt all that might or ſhould 
be negociated, regulated, or ſtipulated with the uſurper 
of his realms, as being void of all rightful and lawful 
authority. On the 20th of July the French ambaſſadors 
produced their project of a general peace, declaring at 
the ſame time, that ſhould it not be accepted before the 
kſt day of Auguſt, France would not hold herſelf bound 
for the conditions ſhe now offered: but Cawnitz, the 
emperor's plenipotentiary, proteſted he would pay no 
regard to this limitation. On the goth of Auguſt, how- 
ever, he delivered to the mediators an ultrmatum ; im- 
porting, that he adhered to the treaties of Weſtphalia 
and Nimeguen, and accepted of Straſbourg with its ap- 
purtenances; that he inſiſted upon the reſtitution of 
Lorraine to the prince of that name: and demanded, 
that the church and chapter of Liege ſhould be re-eſta- 
bliſhed in the poſſeſſion of their inconteſtable rights. 
Next day the French plenipotentiaries declared, that the 
month of Auguſt being now expired, all their offers 
were vacated : that, therefore, the king of France would 
reſerve Straſbourg, and unite it, with its dependencies, 
to his crown for ever: that in other reſpects he would 
adhere to the project, and reſtore Barcelona to the crown 
of Spain; but that theſe terms muſt be accepted in 
twenty days, otherwiſe he ſhould think himſelf ar liberty 
to recede. The miniſters of the electors and princes of 
the empire joined in a written remonſtrance to the Spa- 
plenipotentiaries, repreſenting the inconveniences 
and dangers that would accrue to the Germanic body 
rom France's being in poſſeſſion of Luxembourg, and 


0 In certain preparatory articles ſettled between England 
and France, king William promiſed to pay a yearly penſion to 
2 Mary D'Eſté, of fifty thouſand pounds, or ſuch ſum as 
ould be eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe by act of parliament. 
. * treaty itſelf conſiſted of ſeventeen articles. The French 
of ene ed, that he would not diſturb or diſquiet the king 
: eat Britain in the poſſeſſion of his realms or government: 
for affiſt his enemies, nor favour conſpiracies againſt his per- 
8 This obligation was reciprocal. A free commerce was 
— Commiſſaries were appointed to meet at London, 
ſettle the pretenſions of each crown, to Hudſon's-Bay, 

k — by the French during the late peace, and retaken by the 
ngliſh in the courſe of the war; and to regulate the limits of 
2. ces to be reſtored as well as the exchanges to be made. 
8 \kewiſe ſtipulated, that in caſe of a rupture, fix months 
oy e allowed to the ſubjects of each power for removing 
— elkects: that the ſeparate articles of the treaty of Nime- 
ei relating to the principality of Orange, ſhould be en- 


} Jecuted; and, that the ratifications ſhould be exchanged 
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exhorting them in the ſtrongeſt terms to reject all offers 
of an equivalent for that province. They likewiſe pre- 
ſented another to the States- general, requiring them to 
continue the war according to their engagements, until 
France ſhould have comolied with the preliminaries. 
No regard, however, was paid to either of theſe ad- 
dreſſes. Then the Imperial ambaſſador demanded the 
good offices of the mediator, on certain articles: but all 
that he could obtain of France was, that the term for 
adjuſting the peace between her and the emperor ſhould 
be prolonged till the iſt of Novemher, and in the mean 
time an armiſtice be punctually obſerved. Yet even 
theſe conceſſions were made, on condition that the treaty - 
with England, Spain, and Holland ſhould be ſigned on 
that day, even though the emperor and empire ſhould 
not concur. Accordingly, on the 20th of September, 
the articies were ſubſcribed by the Dutch, Engliſh, Spa- 
niſn, and French ambaſſadors, while the Imperial mi- 
niſters proteſted againſt the tranſaction, obſerving, This 
was the ſecond time that a ſeparate peace had been con- 
cluded with France; and that the ſtares of the empire, 
who had been impoſed upon through their own credu- 
lity, would not for the future be ſo eaſily perſuaded to 
engage in confederacies*. A remonſtrance in favour 
of the French proteſtant refugees in England, Holland, 
and Germany, was delivered by the earl of Pembroke 
to the mediators, 1n the name of the proteſtant allies, 
on the day that preceded the concluſion of the treaty $ 
but the French plenipotentiaries declared, in the name 
of their maſter, that as he did not pretend to preſcribe 
rules to king William about the Engliſh ſubjects, he 
expected the lame liberty with reſpect to his own. No 
other effort was made in behalf of thoſe conſcientious 
exiles: the treaties were ratified, and- the peace pro- 
claimed at Paris and London. King William having 
finiſhed this important tranſaction, returned to England 
about the middle of November, and was received in 
London, amidſt the acclamations of the people, who 
now again hailed him as their deliverer from a war, by - 
the continuance of which they mult have been inevitably 
impoveriſhed and ruined. | 

As a period was now put to the war, the ſtanding 
army began to raiſe diſcontent in the nation ; and this 
diſcontent was ſo univerſal, that the dependents of the 
court in the houſe of commons durſt not openly oppoſe 
the reduction of-the forces. After very tedious debates, 
three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds were allotted 
for the maintenance and ſupport of ten thouſand men; 
and they afterwards obtained an addition of three thou- 
ſand marines. The king was extremely mortified at 
theſe reſolutions of the commons ; and even declared ro 
| his particular friends, that he would never have inter- 
meddled with the affairs of the nation, had he foreſeen 
they would make ſuch returns of ingratitude and diſtruſt, 

The houſe of commons, in order to {weeten the un- 
palatable cup they had preſented to the king, voted the 
ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds per annum for 
the ſupport of the civil liſt, diſtinct from all other ſer- 
vices. They then paſſed an act prohibiting the currency 
of filver hammered coin, including a clauſe for making 
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in three weeks from the day of ſigning. The treaty between 
France and Holland imported a general armiſtice, a peypetual 
amity, a mutual reſtitution, reciprocal renunciation of/all pre- 
tenſions upon each other, a confirmation of the peace with 
Savoy, a re-cſtabliſhment of the treaty concluded between 
France and Brandenburgh, in 1679, a comprehenſion of 
Sweden, and ail thoſe powers that ſhould be named before the 
ratification, or in ſix months after the concluſion of the treaty. 
Beſides, the Dutch miniſters concluded a treaty of commerce 
with France, which was immediately put in execution. Spain 
had great reaſon to be ſatisfied with the pacification, by which 
ſhe recovered Gironne, Roſes, Barcelona, Luxembourg, 
Charleroy, Mons, Courtray, and all the towns, fortreſſes, and 
territories taken by the French in the province of Luxem- 
bourg, Namur, 1 Flanders, and Hainault, except 
eighty-two towns and villages, claimed by the French; this 
diſpute was left to the deciſion of commiſſaries; or, in caſe 
they ſhould not agree, to the determination of the States- 
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cut new exchequer-bills in lieu of thoſe which were or 
might be filled up with endorſements : they framed an- 
other ro open the correſpondence with France, under a 
variety of proviſo's ; a third tor continuing the impri- 
ſonment of certain perſons who had been concerned in 
the late conſpiracy: a fourth granting further time for 
adminiſtering oaths with reſpect to tallics and orders in 
the exchequer and bank of England. I heſe bills hav- 
ing received the royal aſſent, they reſolved to grant a 
ſupply, which together with the funds already ſettled for 
that purpoſe, ſhould be ſufficient to anſwer and cancel 
all exchequer bills, to the amount of rwo millions ſeven 
hundred thoutand pounds. Another ſupply was voted 
for the payment and reduction of the army, including 
half-pay to ſuch commiſſion-officers as were natural- 
born ſubjccts of England. They granted one million 
four hundred thouſand pounds to make good deficien- 
cies. They reſolved, that the ſum of two millions 
three hundred and forty-eight thouſand one hundred 
and two pounds was neceſſary to pay off arrears, ſub- 
ſiſtence, and garriſons ; of which ſum eight hundred and 
fifty-five thouſand five hundred and two pounds re- 
mained in the hands of the paymaſter. They then took 
into conſide ration the ſubſidies due to foreign powers, 
and the ſums owing to contractors for bread and forage. 
Examining further the debrs of the nation, they found 
the general debt of the navy amounted to one million 
three hundred and ninety-two thoufand ſeven hundred 
and forty-two pounds. That of the ordnance was equal 
to two hundred and four thouſand one hundred and 
fifry-ſeven pounds. The tranſport debt contracted for 
the reduction of Ireland, and other ſervices, did not fall 


ſhort of four hundred and ſixty-fix thouſand four hun- 


dred and ninety-three pounds; and they owed nine-and 
forty thouſand nine hundred and twenty- nine pounds, 
for quartering and cloathing the army, which had been 
raiſed by one act of parliament in the year 1677, and 
diſbanded by another in the year 1679. As this enor- 
mous load of debt could not be diſcharged at once, the 
commons paſſed a number of votes for railing ſums of 
money, by which it was conſiderably lightened; and 
ſettled the funds for thoſe purpoſes by the continuation 
of the land- tax, and other impoſitions. With reſpect 
to the civil liſt, it was raiſed by a new ſubſidy of ton- 
nage and poundage, the hereditary and temporary ex- 
ciſe, a. weekly portion from the revenue of the poſt- 
office, the firſt- fruits and tenchs of the clergy, the fines 
in the alienation office, and poſt-fines, the revenue of 
the wine licence, money ariling by ſheriffs' proffers, 
and compoſitions in the exchequer, and ſeizures, the 
income of the duchy of Cornwall, the rents of all other 
crown-lands in England or Wales, and the duty of 
four and a half per cent. upon ſpecie from Barbadoes 
and the Leeward-Iflands. The bill imported, that the 
overplus ariſing from theſe funds ſhould be accounted 
for to parliament. Six hundred thouſand pounds of this 
money was allotted for the purpoſes of the civil liſt ; the 
reſt was granted for the jointure of fifty thouſand pounds 
fer annum, to be paid to queen Mary D'Eſté, ac- 
cording to the ſtipulation at Ryſwick ; and to maintain 
a court for the duke of Glouceſter, ſon of the princeſs 
Anne of Denmark, now in the ninth year of his age: 
but the jointure was never paid; nor would the king 
allow above fifteen thouſand pounds per annum for the 
uſe of the duke of Glouceſter, ro whom Burnet, biſhop 
of Saliſhury, was appointed preceptor. 

In the ſpring of 1698 the ſubſcribers to the Eaſt- 
India company had been examined about advancing a 
{um of money for the public ſervice, by way of loan, in 
conſideration of a parliamentary ſettlement ; and they 
offered-to raiſe ſeven hundred thouſand pounds on that 
condition: but, before they formed this reſolution, an- 
other body of merchants, under the auſpices of Mon- 
tague, offered to lend two millious at eight per cent. 


— — — 
- — —— 


* On the Sith of January, a fire breaking out at Whitchall, 
through the careleſſneſs of a laundreſs, the whole body of the 
palace, together with the new gallery, council-chamber, and 
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| ſtitious uſes, Dr. Bray preſented a petition, praying, 


provided they might be gratified wi 
vilege of trading - the Fall. Inches 1 Fang * 
very well received by the majority in the [ [lr og 
mons. A bill for this purpoſe was brought ir ns 
additional clauſes of regulation. A petition was . 
ed by the old company, repreſenting their x; preſent. 
claims under ſo many royal charters; the Fo =_ 
the property of above a thouſand families inter fied 9 
the ſtock : as alſo to the company's property 5 N in 
amounting to forty- four thouſand pounds of N ndia, 
nue. They alledged they had expended a * 1 
fortifications ; that during the war they had loſt 5 
great ſhips, worth fifteen hundred thouſand po ” 
that ſince the Jaſt ſubſcription they had contribited ve? 
hundred and ninety-five thouſand pounds to the cuſt he 
with above eighty-five thouſand pounds in des, 
they had furnithed fix thouſand barrels of gunpowder G 
a very preſſing occalion ; and eighty thouſand 2 
for the circulation of exchequer- bills, at a very ri 1 
junEture, by deſire of the lords of the treaſury — 
owned that their compliance was a very important ſe 
vice to the government. No regard being paid 1 
their remonſtrance, they undertook to raiſe the loan 
of two millions, and immediately ſubſcribed two hun 
dred thouſand pounds as the firſt payment. The no 
propoſals being compared and eonſidered by the houſe 
the majority declared for the bill, which was paſled FR 
ſent up to the houſe of lords. There the old company 
delivered another petition, and was heard by counſel; 
nevertheleſs, the bill made its way, though not without 
oppoſition, and a formal proteſtation by one and twenty 
lords, who thought it was a hardſhip upon the preſent 
company; and doubted whether the ſeparate trade al- 
lowed in the bill, concurrent with a joint ſtock, might 
not prove ſuch an inconſiſtency as would diſcourage the 
ſubſcription. This act, by which the old company was 
diſſolved, in a great meaſure blaſted the reputation of 
the Whigs, which had for ſome time been on the de- 
cline with the peeple. They had ſtood up as advocates 
for a ſtanding army, they now unjuſtly ſuperſeded the 
Eaſt-India company; they were accuſed of having 
robbed the public by embezzling the national treafure, 
and amaſſing wealth by uſurious contracts, at the ex- 
pence of their fellow - ſubjects, groaning under the moſt 
oppreſſive burthens. Certain it is, they were at thus 
period the moſt mercenary and corrupt undertakers that 
ever had been employed by any king or adminiſtration 
ſince the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh monarchy. 
About this ume Dr. Thomas Bray, an active divine, 
formed a plan for propagating the Goſpel in foreign 
countries. Miſſionaries, catechiſms, liturgies, and other 
books for the inſtruction of ignorant people, were ſent 
to the Engliſh colonies in America. This laudable de- 
ſign was ſupported by voluntary contributions; and the 
bill having been brought into the houſe of commons, 
for the better diſcovery of eſtates bequeathed to ſuper- 


that ſome part of theſe eſtates might be {et apart for 
the propagation of the reformed religion in Maryland, 
Virginia, and the Leeward Iſlands. About this period, 
a ſociety for the reformation of manners was formed un- 
der the king's countenance and encouragement. Con- 
ſiderable collections were made for maintaining clergy- 
men to read prayers at certain hours in places of public 
worſhip, and adminiſter the ſacrament every Sunday. 
The members of this ſociety reſolved to inform the 
magiſtrates of all vice and immorality that ſhould fall 
under their cognizance ; and with that part of the ines 
allowed by law to the informer conſtitute a fund of cha- 
rity. The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being terminated, the 
king, on the 3d of July, prorogued the parliament, 
after having thanked them, in a ſhort ſpeech, for che 
many teſtimonies of their affection he had received, al 
in two days after the prorogation it was diſſolved . 


I 


d; but the 


ſeveral adjoining apartments, was entirely conſume 
banquetting-houſe was not affected. 


On 


3 


On the 2oth of July, this year, the king embarked 
at Margate, and landed in Holland on the day follow- 
In concert with the French king William made 
the firſt treaty of partition of the Spanith moharchy : it 
«as concluded at the Hague on the 19th of Auguſt, and 

| s ſigned on the 11th of October, between the miniſ- 

r of England, France, and the United Provinces “. 

Haring ſertled his affairs on the continent he returned 

0 England on the 3d of December following. 

The commons having previouſly effected a diſſolution 

of the army voted fiſteen thouſand ſeamen, and a pro- 

rionable fleet, for the ſecurity of the kingdom: they 

-anted one million four hundred and eighty-four thou- 

find fifteen pounds, for the ſervices of the year; to be 

raiſed by a tax of three ſhillings in the pound upon land, 

-rſonal eſtates, penſions, and offices. A great num- 

her of prieſts and Roman-catholics, who had been 

fiohted away by the revolution, were now encouraged 

by the treaty of Ryſwick to return, and appeared in all 

ublic places of London and Weſtminſter, with remark- 

able effrontery. The enemies of the government whiſ- 

pered about, that the treaty contained a ſecret article in 

your of thoſe who profeſſed that religion, and ſome 
aid not even ſcruple to inſinuate, that William was a 
papiſt in his heart. The commons, alarmed at the num- 

ber and inſolence of thoſe religioniſts, deſired the king, 
in an addreſs, to remove by proclamation all papiſts and 
nonjurors from the city of London and parts adjacent, 
and put the laws in execution againſt them, that the 
wicked deſigns they were always hatching might be ef- 
ſectually difappointed. The king gratified them in their 
requeſt of a proclamarion, which was not much regarded : 
but a remarkable law was enacted againſt papiſts in the 
courſe of the enſuing ſeſſion. 

The old Eaft-India company, about this period, pe- 
titioned the lower houſe, to make ſome proviſion that 
their corporation might ſubſiſt for the reſidue of the 
term of rwenty-one years, granted by his majeſty's 
charter: that the payment of five pounds per cent. by 
the late act for ſettling the trade to the Faſt-Indies, 
might be ſettled and adjuſted in ſuch a manner, as not 
to remain a burthen on the petitioners ; and that ſuch 
further conſiderations might be had for their relief, and 
for the preſervation of the Eaſt-India trade, as ſhould 
be thought reaſonable. A bill was brought in upon the 
ſubjeft of this petition; but rejected at the ſecond read- 
ng. Diſcontents had ariſen to ſuch a height, that ſome 
members began to aſſert, they were not bound to main- 
tun the votes and credit of the former parliament ; and, 
upon this maxim, would have contributed their intereſt 
towards a repeal of the a& made in favour of the new 
company : but ſuch a ſcheme was of too dangerous a 


conſequence to the public credit, to be carried into 
execution. : 


1 


ſchemes of encroachment that tyranny and injuſtice ever 
planned. Lewis, who had made a practice of herificing all ties 
of honour and good. faith to the intereſt of his pride, vanity, 
and ambition, forefaw that he ſhould never be able to accom- 
pliſh his deſigns upon the crown of Spain, while William was 
ft at liderty to form another confederacy againſt them. He 

[fore reſolved to amuſe him with a treaty, in which he 

ould ſeem to act as umpire in the cencerns of Europe. He 
new that William was too much a politician to be reſtricted 
OS of private juſtice; and that he would make no ſcru- 
wh infringe the laws of particular countries, or even the 
oe of a ſingle nation, when the balance of power was at 

land k He Judged right in this particular. The king of Eng- 
* alt a willing ear to his propoſals, and engaged in a plan 
ulmembering a kingdom, in deſpite of the natives, and in 


ay ati Yb 
i. ou of every law human or divine. Smollett, book 1. 


y Among other things it enacted, „ That no perſon born 


aſt- 

on the 23th of March next enſuing, being a papiſt, ſhould 
. * e of inheriting any title of honour or eſtate within the 
Upon T. of England, ominion of Wales, or town of Berwick 
eech; and, that no papiſt ſhould be capable of pur- 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, either in his 


me, or in the name of any other perſon in truſt for him. 


? . 
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* This treaty of partition was one of the moſt impudent 
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III. 783 
In 1700 the Lancaſhire clergy preſented a petition to 
the houſe of commons, complaining of the inſolence 
and attempts of popiſh prieſts ; they appointed a com- 
mittee to enquire how far the laws agaihit popiſh refu- 
gees had been put in execution ; and upon their report 
a bill was brought in; complying with the prayer of the 
petition. It decreed a further reward to ſuch. perſons 
as ſhould diſcever and convict popiſh prieſts and jeſtits, 
and perpetual impriſonment for thoſe convicted on the 
oath of one or more witneſſes +. | 23 

This year the old Eaſt- India company preſented 4 
petition to the houſe, praying that they might be conti- 
nued by parliamentary authority during the remaining 
part of the time preſcribed in their charter. They, at 
the ſame time, publiſhed a ſtate of their caſe; in which 
they expatiated upon the equity of their claims, and 
magnified the injuries they had undergone. The new 
company drew up an anſwer to this remonſtrance; ex- 
poſing the corrupt practices of their adverſaries : but 
the influence of their great patron, Mr. Montague, was 


now vaniſhed; the ſupply was not yet diſcuſſed, and the 


miniſtry would not venture to provoke the commons; 
who ſeemed propitious to the old company, and actually 
paſſed a bill in their favour. This, meeting with no 
oppolitton in the upper houſe, was enacted into a law; 
renewing their eftabliſhment: ſo that now there were 
two rival companies of merchants trading to the Eaſt- 
Indies. 

During the above tranſactions the negociation for a 
partition-treaty had been carried on in London by the 
French minifter, Tallard; in conjunction with the earls 
of Portland and Jerſey, and was ſoon brought to per- 
fection. On the 21ſt of February the treaty was ſigned 
in London; and on the 25th of the next month it was 
ſubſcribed at the Hague by Briord, the French envoy, 
and the plenipotentiaries of the States- general . When 
the new partition-treaty was communicated by the mi- 
niſters of the contracting parties to the other powers of 
Europe, it generally met with a very unfavourable con- 
ſtruction. The people of Spain were exaſperated at 
the inſolence of the three foreign powers who pretended 
to parcel out their dominions. Their pride took the 
alarm, at the proſpect of the monarchy's being diſmem- 
bered; and their grandees repined at the thought of 
loſing ſo many lucrative governments which they now 
enjoyed. The king's life became every day more and 
more precarious, from frequent returns of his diſorder. 
The miniſtry was weak and divided, the nobility fac- 
tious, and the people diſcontented. At laſt recourſe 
was had, by the machinations of France, to pope Inno- 
cent XII. the ſovereign pontiff; who, having taken the 
advice of a college of cardinals, determined that the re- 
nunciation of Maria Thereſa was invalid and null, as be- 
ing founded upon compulſion, and contrary to the fun- 


— — 


Several alterations were made in this firſt draft, before it was 
finiſhed and ſen* up to the lords, ſome of whom propoſed 
amendments : theſe, however, were not adopted; and the bill 
obtained the royal aſſent, contrary to the expectation of thoſe 
who proſecuted the meaſure, on the ſuppolition that the king 
was a favourer of the papiſts. After all, the bill was deficient 
in neceſlary clauſes to enforce execution; ſo that the law was 
very little regarded in the ſequel, | 
By this convention the treaty ot Ryſwick was confirmed. 
The contracting parties agreed, that in caſe of his catholic 
majeſty's dying without iflue, the dauphin ſhould poſſeſs, for 
himſelf and his heirs, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the 
iſlands of St. Stephano, Porto Hercole, Orbitello, 'Telamore, 
Porto Longone, Piombino, the city and marquiſate of Final, 
the province of Guipuſcoa, the duchies of Lorraine and Bar; 
in exchange for which laſt, the duke of Lorraine ſhould enjoy 
the duchy of Milan; but that the county of Biche ſhould re- 
main in ſovereignty to the prince of Vaudemont: that the 
archduke Charles ſhould inherit the kingdom of Spain and all 
its dependencies in and out of Europe; but in caſe of his — 
ing without iſſue, it ſhould devolve to ſome other child of the 
emperor or king of the Romans: that this monarchy ſhould 
never deſcend to a king of France or dauphin ; and that three 
months fhould be allowed to the emperor, to conſider whether 


or not he would accede to this treaty. 
damental 


764 
damental laws of the Spanifh monarchy. He, therefore, 
exhorted king Charles to contribute to the propagation 


of the faith, and the * of Chriſtendom, by making 
a new will in favour of a grandſon of the French mo- 


narch. This admonition was ſeconded by the remon- 
ſtrances of cardinal Portocarrero ; and the weak prince 
complied with the propoſal. The nature of the parti- 
tion was no ſooner known in England, than condemned 
by the molt intelligent part of the nation. The clamour 
was ſo great in 1 that Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 
and others of the Tory faction, began to think in ear- 
neſt of eſtabliſhing the ſucec ſſion of the Engliſh crown 
upon the perſon of the prince of Wales. They are ſaid 
to have ſent over Mr. Graham to St. Germain's with 
overtures to this purpoſe, and an aſſurance that a mo- 
tion would be made in the houſe of commons, to paſs a 
vote that the crown ſhould not be ſupported in the exe- 
cution of the partition- treaty. 

In the beginning of November William received an 
account of the king of Spain's deceaſe. He could not 
be ſurprized at this event, which had been ſo long ex- 

Qed; but it was attended with a circumſtance which 
he had not foreſeen. Charles by his laſt will“, had de- 
clared the duke of Anjou, ſecond fon of the dauphin, 
the ſole heir of the Spaniſh monarchy. In cafe this 
_ ſhould die without iſſue, or inherit the crown of 

rance, he willed, that Spain ſhould devolve to the duke 
of Berry ; in default of him, and children, to the arch- 
duke Charles and his heirs ; failing of whom to the duke 
of Savoy and his poſterity. He hkewite recommended 
a match between the duke of Anjou, and one of the 
arch-ducheiſes. When this teſtament was firſt notified 
to the French court, Lewis ſeemed to heſitate between 
his inclination and engagements to William and the 
- States-general. Madame de Maintenon is ſaid to have 
joined her influence to that of the dauphin, 'in perſuading 
the king to accept of his will; and Portchartrain was 
engaged to ſupport the ſame meaſure. A cabinet-coun- 
cil was called in her apartment. The reſt of the mi- 
niſtry declared for the treaty of partition: the king af- 
fected a kind of neutrality, The dauphin ſpoke for his 
ſon, with an air of reſolution he had never aſſumed be- 
fore : Portchartrain ſeconded his argument : Madame 
de Maintenon aſked what the duke of Anjou had done 
to provoke the king, that he ſhould be barred of his 
right to that ſucceſſion ? Then the reſt of the members 
eſpouſed the dauphin's opinion; and the king owned 
himſelf convinced by their reaſons. In all probability, 


the deciſion of this council was previouſly ſettled in pri- 


vate. After the will was accepted, Lewis cloſeted the 
duke of Anjou, to whom he ſaid, in preſence of the 
marquis des Rois, © Sir, the king of Spain has made 
you a king. The grandees demand you ; the people 
wiſh for you; and I give my conſent. Remember only, 
you are a prince of France, I recommend to you to 
tove your people, to gain their affection by the lenity of 
your government, and to render yourſelf worthy of the 
throne you are going to aſcend.” The new monarch 
was congratulated on his elevation by all the princes of 
the blood : nevertheleſs, the duke of Orleans and his 
ſon proteſted againſt the will, becauſe the arch-duke was 
placed next in ſucceſſion to the duke of Berry, in bar of 
their rights as deſcendants of Anne of Auſtria, whoſe 
renunciation could be of no more force than that of 
Maria-Thereſa. On the 4th of December, the new 
king ſet out for Spain, to the frontiers of which he was 
accompanied by his two brothers. When the will was 
accepted, the French miniſter de Torcy, endeavoured 


The following clauſe of this will, ſerves to ſhew the ſu- 
perſtition of the N adherents to the religion of the church 
of Rome: „ order, that on the day of my death, all the 
prieſts and religious perſons of the place, where I ſhall die, ſay 
mals for the repoſe of my ſoul, and that during three days they 
celebrate as many maſſes as they can at the privileged altars. 
And further, it is my will, that they fay one hundred thouſand 
maſſes for me; and my deſign is, that thoſe of which by the 
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Sophia and the heirs of her body, being Þ 


to juſtify his maſter's conduct to the earl 
who reſided at Paris in the character of a 
the court of London. | 

Early in 17501 the king told the p 
loſs of the duke of Glouceſter, lately 
abſolutely neceſſary to make ſome proviſion for th 
tlement of the throne. Having deliberated on th yr 
ject, they reſolved, that for the preſervation of th LEG 
and Irappineſs of the kingdom, and the ſecuri 2 
proteſtant religion, it was become requiſite bent = 
declaration ſhould be made of the limitation and * - 
ſion of the crown in the proteſtant line, after his ker 
and the princeſs, and the heirs of their bodies ref 
tively: and, that further proviſion ſhould be firſt 4 
for the ſecurity of the rights and liberties of the — 
Mr. Harley moved, that ſome conditions of Lo 
ment might be ſettled as preliminaries, before they hou 
proceed to the nomination of the perſon, that their ſe 
curity might be complete. Accordiag]y, they delibe- 
rated on this ſubject, and agreed to the following refols. 
tions: That whoever ſhall hereafter come to the pat. 
ſeſſion of this crown, ſhall join in communion with the 
church of England as by law eſtabliſhed : that, in caſe 
the crown and imperial dignity of this realm ſhall here. 
afrer come to any perſon, not being a native of this 
kingdom »of England, this nation be not obliged to en. 
gage in any war for the defence of any dominions or ter- 
ritories which do not belong to the crown of England 
without the conſent of parliament: that no perſon who 
ſhall hereafter come to the poſſeſſion of the crown {1211 
go out of the dominions of England, Scotland, or Ire- 
land, without conſent of parliament: that from and after 
the time that the further hmication by this act ſhall take 
effect, all matters and things relating to, the well-go- 
verning of this kingdom, which are properly cognizable 
in the privy-council, by the laws and cuſtoms of the 
realm, ſhall be tranſacted there; and all reſolutions 
taken thereupon ſhall be ſigned by ſuch of the privy- 
council as ſhall advye and conſent to the ſame: that, 
after the limitation ſhall take effect, no perſon born out 
of this kingdom of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or 
the dominions thereunto belonging, alchough he be na- 
turalized, and made a denizen, (except ſuch as are born 
of Engliſh parents,) ſhall be capable to be of the privy- 
council, or a member of either houſe of parliament, or 
to enjoy any office or place of truſt, either civil or mili- 
tary, or to have any grant of lands, tenements, or he- 
reditaments from the crown to himſelf, or to any other 
in truſt for him: that no perſon who has an office or 
place of profit under the king, or receives a penſioa 
from the crown, ſhall be capable of ſerving as member 
of the houſe of commons: that, after the limitation ſhall 
take effect, judges' commiſſions be made quamdzu je 
bene geſſerint, and their falaries aſcertained and elta- 
bliſhed ; but, upon the addreſs of both houles of parlia- 
ment, it may be lawful to remove them : that no pardon 
under the Great Seal of England be pleadable to an in. 
peachment by the commons in parhament.” Having 
ſettled theſe preliminaries, they reſolved, © That the 
princeſs Sophia, ducheſs dowager of Hanover, be de- 
clared the next in fuccefſion to the crown of England, 
in the proteſtant line, after his majeſty, and the princeis, 
and the heirs of their bodies reſpectively ; and, dat the 
further limitation of the crown be to the ſaid 3 
rote ſtants. 
A bill being formed on theſe reſolutions, was dent ut. tO 
the houſe of lords, where it met with ſome oppor 
from the marquis of Normanby : a proteſt was IiKewl 


of Mancheſt 
mbaſſador from 


arliament, that the 
deceaſed, made jr 


— . 
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mercy of God I ſhall not ſtand in need, be applied 2 bc 
fathers and other predeceſſors, and in caſe they don't 2 
them neither, to the ſouls in purgatory that are nme 
of; and the executors of my will ſhall r ecommend * 12 
who are to ſay them, to do the ſame according to no that 
tions, and to regulate the alms that they are to 9 

end.” King of Spain's WIll. 


- 


enter ec 


el 
int it by the earls of Huntingdon and Ply- 
entre? ke 3 Guildford and Jefferies. Never- 
= G it paſſed without amendments, and on the 12th 
- — received the royal aſſent: the king was ex- 
of } y mortified at the preliminary limitations, which 
e es as an open inſult on his own conduct and 
1 niniſtcation - not but that they were neceſſary pre- 
— naturally ſuggeſted by the experience of thoſe 
Jy to which the nation had been already expoſed, in 
yr uence of raiſing a foreign prince to the throne of 
22 As the Tories lay under the imputation of 
3 the late king's intereſt, they exerted them- 
clyes zcalouſſy on this occaſion, to wipe off the aſper- 
fon, and inſinuate themſelves into the confidence of the 
people 3 hoping, that in the ſequel they ſhould be able 
to reſtrain the nation from engaging too deeply in the 
affairs of the continent, without incurring the charge of 
diaffetion to the preſent king and government. The 
a} of ſettlement being paſſed, the earl of Macclesficld 
was ſent to notify the tranſaction to the eleCtreis Sophia, 
who likewiſe received from his hands' the order of the 
* 
On the 16th of, September, this year, king James 
expired, at St. Germain's, after having laboured under 
a tedious indiſpoſition. This unfortunate monarch, 
favs Smollett, ſince the miſcarriage of his laſt attempt 
for recovering his throne, had laid aſide all thoughts of 
worldly grandeur, and devoted his whole attention to 
the concerns of his ſoul. Though he could not pre- 
vent the buſy genius of his queen from planning new 
ſchemes of reſtoration, he was always beſt pleaſed when 
wholly detached from ſuch chimerical projects. Hunt- 
ing was his chief diverſion : but religion was his con- 
ſtant care. Nothing could be more harmleſs than the 
hife he led; and in the courſe of it, he ſubjected himſelf 
t uncommon penance and mortification f. He fre- 
quently viſited the poor monks of La Trappe, who 
nere much edified by his humble and pious deportment. 
His pride and arbitrary temper ſeem to have vaniſhed 
wi his greatneſs. He became affable, kind, and eaſy 
to all his dependents ; and his religion certainly opened 
and improved the virtues of his heart, though it feemed 
to impair the facultics of his ſoul; yet, ſays Tindal, he 
was not ſo apt to pardon, as one ought to be, that is 
the vicegerent of that God, who is flow to anger, and 
ready to forgive: in his laſt illneſs he conjured his ſon 
to prefer his religion to every worldly advantage, and 
even to renounce all thoughts of a crown, if he could 
not enjoy it without offering violence to his faith. He 
recommended to him the practice of juſtice and Chriſ- 
tlan forgiveneſs ; he himſelf declaring, that he heartily 
forgave the prince of Orange, the emperor, and all his 
enemies, He died with great marks of devotion, and 
vas iuterred, at his own requeſt, in the church of the 


— 


* The act of ſueteſſion, as may be eaſily imagined, gave 
\mbrage to all the popiſh princes who were more nearly re- 
ted to the crown than this lady, whom the parliament had 
Preferred to all others. The ducheſs of Savoy, grand-daugh- 
ter to king Charles I. by her mother, ordered her ambaſſador, 
count Maffei, to make a proteſtation to the parliament of 
ngland, in her name, againft all reſolutions and deciſions 
contrary to her title, as ſole daughter to the princeſs Henrietta, 
ent in ſucceſſion to the crown of England, after king William 
and the 322 Anne of Denmark. Two copies of this pro- 
* ei ſent in letters to the lord-keeper, and the ſpeaker 
4 © lower houſe, by two of his gentlemen, and a public 
"ary to atteſt the delivery; but no notice was taken of the 
declaration. 
Ny "other Brettonneau tells us, « That the king's confeſſor, 
on e had the honour to ſerve him and be near his perſon 
W thought be might ſafely affirm, that, in the moſt 
Won ſtate of Chriſtianity, and the moſt virtuous and pious 
a is very rare to find more uuſpotted intentions, a more 
"ay ;atchfulneſs, and a greater delicacy and tenderneſs of 
* "epi with reſpect to the leaſt faults and the ſmalleſt im- 
ee The ſame writer likewiſe obſerves, “ That his 
1 Worrence and holy confuſion for his fins inſpired him 
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Engliſh Be nedictines in Paris; without any potnpous 
funeral ſolemnity. Before his death he was viſited by 
the French king, who ſeemed touched with his condi- 
tion, and declared, that, in caſe of his death, he would 
own his ſon as king of England. This promife James's 
queen had already extorted from him, by the intereſt of 
Madame de Maintenon and the dauphin. Accordingly, 
when James died, the pretended prince of Wales was 
proclaimed king of England at St. Germain's, and 
treated as ſuch at the court of Verſailles, His title was 
likewiſe recognized by the king of Spain, the duke ot. 
Savoy, and the Pope. William was no ſooner informed 
of this tranſaction, than he diſpatched a courier to the 
king of Sweden, as guarantee of the treaty of Ryſwick, 
to complain of this manifeſt violation. At the fame 
time, he recalled the earl of Mancheſter from Paris, 
and ordered him to return home without taking an au- 
dience of leave. That nobleman immediately with- 
drew, after having intimated to the marquis de Forcy 
the order he had received. Lewis, in vindication of 
his own conduct, diſperſed through all the courts of 
Europe a manifeſto, in which he affirmed, that in own- 
ing the prince of Wales as king of England, he had not 
intringed any article of the treaty of Ryſwick. He 
confeſſed, that in the fourth article he had promiſed, 
that he would not diſturb the king of Great Britain in 
the peaceable poſſeſſion of his dominions; and he de- 
clared his intention was to obſerve that promiſe punc- 
tually. He obſerved, that his generoſity would not 
allow him to abandon the prince of Wales ar his 
family ; that he could not refuſe him a title which was 
due to him by birth ; that he had more reaſon to com- 
plain of the king of Great-Britain, and the States- 
general, whoſe declarations and preparations in favour 
of the emperor might be regarded as real' contraventions 
to treaties: finally, he quoted ſome inſtances from hiſ- 
tory, in which the children enjoyed the titles of king- 
doms which their fathers had loſt, Theſe reaſons, 
however, would hardly have induced the French king 
to take ſuch ſteps, had not he perceived that a wer 
with England was inevitable; and that he ſhould be 
able to reap ſome advantages in the courſe of it, from 
eſpouling the cauſe of the Pretender. 

The ſubſtance of the French manifeſto was publiſhed 
in London, by Pouſlin, the ſecretary of Tallard, who 
had been left in England, as agent for the court of Ver- 
ſailles. He was now ordered to leave the kingdom, 
which was filled with indignation at Lewis, for having 
pretended to declare who ought to be their ſovereign. 
Fhe city of London preſented an addreſs to the lords- 
Juſtices, expreſſing the deepeſt reſentment of the French 
king's preſumption ; aſſuring his majeſty, that they 
would, at all times, exert the utmoſt of their abnlities 
for the preſervation of his perſon, and the defence of his 


” 


—— 
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too far, if his conſeſſor had not oppoſed it, and moderated his 
auſterities. He kept very ſevere faſts, and would upon certain 
days bind his body with a very ſharp- pointed iron chain. His 
ſelf-diſcipline was very rigorous, and withal he took ſuch care 
to conceal thoſe exerciſes - of penance, that having once by 
chance left his inſtrument of diſcipline in a place, where the 
queen found it, he ſo bluſhed upon that occaſion, that her 
majeſty never ſaw him in ſuch a confuſion in her life. Not- 
withſtanding all which he did not yet mortify himſelf to his 
mind. All the penances of this life ſeemed too light and eaſy 
for him. This made him aſk his confeſſor a queſtion, which 
has ſomewhat very particular in it, and ſhews the extreme de- 
fire he had to ſatisfy the Divine juſtice, Conſidering the life 
I have led, (faid he in a queſtion, which he had ſet down in 
writing,) and ſeeing my age and condition will not let me 
practiſe all the penances and mortifications, which are neceſ- 
ſary to expiate my fins, and to teſtify my repentance of them 
to God, ought I not, reverend father, to be content to have 
my pains abridged, in charities for the relief of the poor, and 
prayers for the dead? His confeſſor could not —_— admire 
the principles which had inſpired him with ſuch a ſentiment; 
but preſently convinced him, that it carried him a little too 
far, and that one cannot defire to ſee God too ſoon.” 


With C, ve" & . - 1 
th uch a ſpirit of mertification, as would have carried him 
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juſt rights, in oppoſition to all invaders of his crown 


Ld 


and dignity. Addreſſes of the ſame nature were ſent up 
from all parts of the kingdom, and could not but be 
agreeable to William, He had now concerted mea- 
ſures for acting with vigour againſt France; and he re- 
ſolved to reviſit his kingdom, after having made a con- 
ſiderable progreſs in a treaty of perpetual alliance be- 
tween England and the States-general, which was after- 
«awards brought to perfection by his plenipotentiary, the 
earl of Marlborough. The king's return, however, 
was delayed a whole month by a ſevere indiſpoſition, 
during which, the Spaniſh miniſter de Quiros, hired 
certain phyſicians, to conſult together upon the ſtate 
and nature of his diſtemper. They declared, that he 
could not live many weeks; and this opinion was tranſ- 
mitted to Madrid. But William baffled the prognoſ- 
tic, though his conſtitution had ſuſtained ſuch a rude 
ſhock, that he himſelf perceived his end was near. He 
told the earl of Portland he found himſelf ſo weak, that 
he could not expect to live another ſummer: but 
- Charged him to conceal this circumſtance until he ſhould 
be dead. Notwithſtanding this near approach to diſſo- 
lution, he exerted himſelf with ſurprizing diligence and 
ſpirit in eſtabliſhing the confederacy, and ſettling the 
plan of operations. 
with the king of Pruſſia, who engaged to furniſh a cer- 
tain number of troops. The emperor agreed to main- 


1 — 


* This ſpeech, which was fo celebrated at the time, is 
really excellent, and therefore we ſhall not withhold from our 
readers the pleaſure of peruſing it: and we cannot but recom- 
mend the general ſentiments it contains, to our legiſlators, and 
to all who own the name of Briton, 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« I promiſe myſelf you are met together full of that juſt 
ſenſe of the uncommon danger of Europe, and the reſentment 
of the late proceedings of the French king, which has been fo 
fully and univerſally expreſſed in the loyal and ſeaſonable ad- 
dreſſes of my people. 

« 'The owning and ſetting up the pretended prince of 
Wales for England, is not only the higheſt indignity offered to 
me and the nation, but does fo nearly concern every man, who 
has a regard for the proteſtant religion, or the preſent and 
future quiet and happineſs of his country, that I need not preſs 
you to lay it ſeriouſly to heart, and to conſider what further 
effectual means may be uſed, for ſecuring the ſucceſſion of the 
crown in the proteſtant line, and extinguiſhing the hopes of al! 

etenders, and their open and ſecret abettors. 

« By the French king's placing his grandſon on the throne 
of Spain, he is in a condition to oppreſs the reſt of Europe, 
unleſs ſpeedy and effectual methods be taken. Under this pre- 
tence, he is become the real maſter of the whole Spaniſh mo- 
narchy; he has made it to be entirely depending on France, 
and diſpoſes of it, as of his own dominions, and by that means 
he has ſurrounded his neighbours in ſuch a manner, that, 
though the name of peace may be ſaid to continue, yet they 
are put to the expence and inconveniences of war. 

This muſt effect England in the neareſt and moſt ſenſible 
manner, in reſpect to our trade, which will ſoon become pre- 
carious in all the variable branches of it; in reſpe& to our 
peace and ſafety at home, which we cannot hope ſhould long 
continue; and in reſpect to that part, which England ought to 
take in the preſervation of the liberty of Europe. 

« In order to obviate the general calamity, with which the 
reſt of Chriſtendom is threatened by this exorbitant power 
of France, I have concluded ſeveral alliances, according to the 


encouragement given me by both houſes of parliament, which | 


{ will dire& ſhall be laid before you, and which I doubt not, 
you will enable me to make ol 

« 'There are ſome other treaties ſtill depending, that ſhalt 
be likewiſe communicated to you as ſoon as they are perfected. 

« It is fit I ſhould tell you, the eyes of all Europe are upon 
this parliament; all matters are at a ſtand, till your reſolutions 
are known, and therefore no time ought to be loft. 

« You have yet an opportunity, by God's bleſſing, to 
ſecure to you and your poſterity the quiet enjoyment of your 
religion and liberties, if you are not wanting to 8 
but will exert the ancient vigour of the Englith nation; but I 
tell you plainly, my opinion 1s, if you do not lay hold on this 
occaſion, you have no reaſon to hope for another, 

« In order to do your part, it will be neceſlary to have a 

reat ſtrength at ſea, and to provide for the ſecurity of qur 
ſhips in harbour; and alſo that there be ſuch a force at land, 
as is expected in proportion to the forces of our allies. 


A ſubſidiary treaty was concluded 
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ple; but you will obſerve, that I deſire nothing, which relates 


people. Do you, in like manner, lay aſi 


tain ninety thouſand men in the field againſt France 

proportion of the ſtates was limited to one hundred — 
two thouſand; and that of England did not exceed { wa 
thouſand, to act in conjunction with the allies. * 
On the 4th of November the king arrived in E 

land, which he found in a ſtrange ferment, poche 1 
from the mutual animoſity of the two factions, _ 
upon he diſſolved the parliament ; and this ſtep he mg 
the more eaſily induced to take, as the commons Rice 
become extremely odious to the nation in genera] which 
breathed nothing but war and defiance againſt the | 
monarch. Another parliament was ſummoned to 
on the goth of December. When the parliament 
the choice of the ſpeaker fell upon Mr. Harley, His 
majeſty's ſpeech on their meeting was received with uni- 
verſal applauſe. It was ſo much admired by the well. 
wiſhers to the revolution, that they printed it with de- 
corations, in the Enghth, Dutch, and French lan- 
guages. It appeared as a piece of furniture in all their 
houſes, and as the king's laſt legacy to his own and al} 
proteſtant people *.. The lords immediately drew up a 
warm and aftectionate addreſs, in which they expreſſed 
their reſentment of the proceedings of the French kine 
in owning the pretended prince of Wales for king of 
England. They aſſured his majeſty, they would affif 
him to the utmoſt of their power againſt all his enemies: 
and when it ſhould pleaſe God to deprive them of his 


rench 
meer 
met, 
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« Gentlemen of. the Houſe of Commons, 


« I do recommend theſe matters to you with that concern 
and earneſtneſs, which their importance requires, At the 
ſame time I cannot but preſs you to take care of the public 
credit, which cannot be preſerved but by keeping that facred 
maxim, that they ſhall never be loſers, who truſt to a parlia- 
mentary ſecurity. 

« It is always with regret, when I do afk aids of my peo- 


to any perſonal expence of mine; I am only preſſing you to do 
all you can for your own ſafety and honour, at fo critical and 
dangerous a time; and am willing, that what is given, ſhould 
be wholly appropriated to the purpoſes for which it is intended. 

« And ſince I am ſpeaking on this head, I think it proper 
to put you in mind, that, during the late war 1 ordered the ac- 
counts to be laid yearly before the parliament, and alſo gave 
aſſent to ſeveral bills for taking the public accounts, that my 
ſubjects might have the ſatisfaction, how the nioney given for 
the war was applied; and I am willing that matter may be put 
in any further way of examination, that it may appear, whe- 
ther there were any miſapplications and miſmanagements ; 0r 
whether the debt, that remains upon us, has really ar iſen from 
the ſhortneſs of the ſupplies, or the deficiency of the funds. 

« I have already told you, how neceſſary diſpatch will be 
for carrying on that great public buſineſs, whereupon our 
ſafety, and all that is valuable to us depends. I hope, what 
time can be ſpared, will be employed: about thoſe other very 
deſirable things, which I have ſo often recommended from the 
throne; I mean, the forming ſome good bills for employing 
the poor, for encouraging trade, and the further ſuppreſſing ot 
vice. 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« I hope you are come together determined to avoid all 
manner of AGuice and differences; and reſolved to act with a 
general and hearty concurrence for promoting the common 
cauſe, which alone can make this a happy ſeſſion. 
« I ſhould think it as great a bleſſing as could befal Eng: 
land, if I could obſerve you as much inclined to lay aſide oy 
unhappy fatal animoſities, which divide and weaken you, _ 
am diſpoſed to make all my ſubjects ſafe and eaſy as to an) © 
the higheſt offences committed againſt me. "I 
« Let me conjure you to diſappoint the only bop : — 
enemies, by your unanimity. I have ſhewn, and wil 2 
{hew, how deſirous I am to be the common father of a 1 7 
| de parties and divl- 


Let there be no other diſtinction heard of among us 
t religion, 


popill 


* 


ſions. 
for the future, but of thoſe, who are for the proteſtan | 
and the preſent eſtabliſhment, and of thoſe, who mean # 
prince, and a French government. jofire to 
„ will only add this; if you do in good earneſt 056 oy 
'ſee England hold the balance of Europe, and to be ins we 
the head of the proteſtant intereſt, it will appeal by your 18 
improving the preſent opportunity,” 
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majeſty's 


muſty unf the pretended prince of Wales, and all 


ders whatſoever, evety perſon and perfons 
lee to ſucceed to the crown of England, by 
1 of the acts of parliament for eſtabliſhing and li- 
* the ſucceſſion. On the 5th of January, an ad- 
dreſs to the ſame effect was preſented by the commons, 
and both met with a very gractous reception from his 
1 king thinking it the beſt way to ſecure a proteſtant 
ſucceſſor to the throne, recommended an union of the 
whole iſland as indiſpenſably neceſſary. The king had 
this affair ſo much at heart, that even when he was 
dlabled from going to the parliament in-perſon, he ſent 
euer to the commons, expreſſing an eager defire that 
a treaty for this purpoſe might be ſer on foot, and car- 
neſtly recommending this affair to the conſideration of 
the houſe : but as a new parliament in Scotland could not 
he called without a great riſque, while the nation was in 
ſuch a ferment, the project was poſtponed to a more 
favourable opportunity. William's conſtitution was by 
this time almoſt exhauſted, though he endeavoured to 
conceal the effects of his malady, and to repair his 
health by exerciſe. On the 21ſt of February, in riding 
to Hampton-Court from Kenſington, his horſe fell un- 
der him, and he himſelf was thrown upon the ground 
with ſuch violence, as produced a fracture in his collar- 
bone. His attendants conveyed him to the palace of 
Hampton. where the fracture was reduced by Roryar, 
his ſerjeant-ſurgeon. In the evening he returned to 
Kenſington in his coach, and the two ends of the frac- 
tured bone having been diſunited by the jolting of the 
carriage, were placed under the inſpection of Bidloo, 
his phyſician. He ſeemed to be in a fair way of reco- 
vering till the 1ſt of March, when his knee appeared to 
be inflamed, with great pain and weakneſs. Next day 
he granted a commiſſion under the great ſeal to ſeveral 
peers, for paſſing the bills to which both houſes of 
parliament had agreed, namely, the act of attainder 
againſt the pretended prince of Wales, and another in 
favour of the Quakers, enacting, that their ſolemn 
afirmation and declaration ſhould be accepted inſtead of 
an oath in the uſual form. 
On the 4th of March the king was ſo well recovered 
of his lameneſs, that he took ſeveral turns in the gallery 
a Kenſington ; but, ſitting down on a couch where he 
fell aſleep, he was ſeized with a ſhivering, which ter- 
minated in a fever and diarrhoea. He was attended by 
dir Thomas Millington, Sir Richard Blackmore, Sir 
Theodore Colledon, Dr. Bidloo, and other eminent 
phyſicians: but their preſcriptions proved ineffectual. 
On the 6th he granted another commiſſion for paſſing 


being ſo weak that he could not write his name, he, in 
prelence of the lord-keeper and the clerks of parlia- 
ment, applied a ftamp prepared for the purpoſe. The 
earl of Albemarle arriving a Holland, conferred with 
him in private on the poſture of affairs abroad: but he 
received his informations with great coldneſs, and faid, 
cure vers ma fin. I approach the end of my life.” 

In the evening he thanked Dr. Bidloo for his care and 
tenderneſs, ſaying, © I know that you and the other 
med phyſicians have done all that you can do for my 
rlief; but finding all means ineffectual, I ſubmit.” He 
cel ed ſpiritual conſolation from archbiſhop Teniſon, 
te Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury : on Sunday morning 
% <rament was adminiſtered to him. The lords of 
ne Privy council, and ſeveral other noblemen attended 
ng Joining apartments, and to ſome of them who 
= mitted he ſpoke a little. He thanked lord 
ee wn: wi for his long and faithful ſervices : he de- 
ke co lord Albemarle the keys of his cloſer and 
: ire, telling him he knew what to do with them. 
ed for the earl of Portland ; but, being 
els before that nobleman arrived, he graſped his 

te NA it to his heart, with marks of the moſt 
a *% ection. On the 8th of March he expired, in 
}-lecond year of hys age, after having reigned 


the bill for the malt-tax, and the act of abjuration ; and 
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thirteen years. The lords Lexington ind Scarborough: 
who were in waiting, no ſooner perceived the king was 
dead, than they ordered Ronjat to untie from his left 
arm a black ribbon, to which was affixed a ring, con- 


taimng ſome hair of the late queen Mary. The body 

being opened and embaimed, lay in ſtate for ſome time 

at Kenſington ; and on the 12th of April was depofited 

in a vault of Henry the Seventh's chapel in Weſtmin= 

ſter-Abbey. In the beginning of May, a wilt which he 

had entruſted with monſieur Schuylemberg was opened 

at the Hague. In this he had declared his couſin prince 

Friſon of Naſſau, Stadtholder of Frieſland, his ſole and 
univerſal heir, and appointed the Srtates-general his 
executors, By a codicil annexed, he had bequeathed 
the lordſhip of Breevert, and a legacy of two hundred 
thouſand guilders, to the earl of Albemarle. 2 

King William had a thin and weak body; his hair 
brown, and his conſtitution delicate. He had a Roman 
eagle noſe; bright and ſparkling eyes, a large front, 
and a countenance compoſed to gravity and authority. 
All his ſenſes were critical and exquiſite, He was al- 
ways aſthmatical; and, the dregs of the ſmall-pox fal- 
ling on his lungs, he had a conſtant deep cough. His 
behaviour was ſolemn and ſerious, ſeldom chearful, and 
but with a few. He ſpoke little and very ſlowly, and 
moſt commonly with a diſguſting dryneſs, which was 
his character at all times, except in a day of battle; for 
then he was all fire; though without paſſion, and was 
every where, and looked to every thing. He had no 
great advantage from his education. De Witt's diſ- 
courſes were of great uſe to him; and, he being appre- 
henſive of the obſervation of thoſe, who were looking 
narrowly into every thing he aid or did, had brought 
himſelf under an habitual gaution, that he could never 
ihake off, though in another ſcene it proved as hurtful, 
as it was then neceſſary to his affairs. He ſpoke Dutch, 
French, Engliſh, and German, equally well; and he 
underſtood the Latin, Spaniſh, and Italian, fo that he 
was well fitted to command armies compoſed of ſeveral 
nations. He had a memory that amazed all about him, 
for it never failed him. He was an exact obſerver of 
men and things. His ſtrength lay rather in a true diſ- 
cerning and a found judgement, than in imagination or 
invention. His deſigns were always great and good; 
but it was thought he truſted too much to that, and did 
not deſcend enough to the humours of his people, to 
make himſelf and his notions more acceptable to them. 
This, in a government, that has ſo much of freedom in 
it as ours, was more neceſſary than he was inclined to 
believe. His reſervedneſs grew on him, ſo that it diſ- 
guſted moſt of thoſe who ſerved him; but he had ob- 
ſerved the errors of too much talking more than thoſe of 
too cold a ſilence. He did not like contradiction, nor 
to have his actions cenſured, but he loved to employ 
and favour thoſe, who had the arts of complacence ; yet 
he did not love flatterers. His genius lay chiefly to 
war, in which his courage was more admired than his 
conduct. Great errors were often committed by him, 
but his heroical courage ſet things right, as it animated 
thoſe who were about him. He was too laviſh of 
money on ſome occaſions, both in his buildings and to 
his favourites ; but too ſparing in rewarding ſervices, or 
in encouraging thoſe who brought intelligence. He 
was apt to take ill impreſſions of people, and theſe 
ſtuck long with him; but he never carried them to in- 
decent revenges. He gave too much way to his own 
humour almoſt in every thing, not excepting that which 
related to his own health. He knew all foreign affairs 
well, and underſtood the ſtate of every court in Europe 
very particularly. He inſtructed his own miniſters him- 
ſelf, but he did not apply enough to affairs at home, 
He tried how he could govern us by balancing the two 
parties one againſt another, but he came at laſt to be 
perſuaded, that the Tories were irreconcileable to him; 
and he was reſolved to try and truſt them no more. He 
believed the truth of the Chriſtian religion very firmly, 
and he expreſſed an horror at Atheiſm and blaſphemy; 
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and though there was much of both at his court, yet it 
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was always denied to him, and kept out of ſight. He | verſeneſs towards him, had too much ſoured his mj 
was moſt exemplarily decent and devout in the public and had in a great meaſure alienated him from way 
- exerciſes of the worſhip of God; only on week-days he which he did not take care enough to conceal th — 

came too feldom to them. He was an attentive hearer | he ſaw the ill effects this had upon his buſineſ; z 
of ſermons, and was conſtant in his private prayers, and grew in his laſt years too remiſs and carelek 2; to 
in reading the Scriptures ; and, when he ſpoke of reli- affairs, till the treacheries of France awakened _— 
gious matters, which he did not often, it was with a be- that the dreadful conjunction of the French and Spanif! 
coning gravity. He was much poſſeſſed with the belief | monarchies gave ſo loud an alarm to all Europe ; for 
of abſolute decrees, becauſe he did not ſee, how the | the watching over the French court, and the op | 
belief of Providence could be maintained upon any | of their practices, was the prevailing paſſion of his whe 
other ſuppoſition. His indifference as to the forms of | life. Few men had the art of concealing and govern. 
church- goverement, and his being zealous for tolera- ing a paſſion more than he had, yet few men had 
tion, together with his cold behaviour towards the ſtronger paſſions, which were ſeldom felt but by inſerior 
dergy, gave them generally very ill impreſſions of him. ſervants, to whom he uſually made ſuch recom 
In this deportment towards all about him, he ſeemed to | tor any ſudden or indecent vents he might give his an 
make little diſtinction between the good and the bad; I that they were glad every time it broke upon them, 
and thoſe who ſerved well, and thoſe who ſerved | him I In ſhort, he appeared to be a perſon raiſed up by God 
il. He loved the Dutch, and was much beloved | to reſiſt the power of France, and the progreſs of tyr 
among them; but the ill returns he met with from the | and perſecution. 2. 
Englith nation, their jealouſies of him, and their per- 
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Containing the Reigns of Queen Anne, King George 1. King George II. 
and to the End of the Year 1792 of the Reign /, King George III. 


with that monarch. The preſent queen, who generally 
r I dock the advice of her miniſtry in every important tranf. 
| action, was upon this:occalion urged by oppoſing coun- 

K N N. ſels; a part of her miniſtry were for war, while another 

| part as ſincerely declared for peace. At the head of 
\ N the death of king William, the nation was | thoſe who oppoſed a war with France was the earl of 
thrown into great conſternation, and the loſs Rocheſter, lord-leutenant of Ireland, firſt couſin to the 
which ic ſuſtained was thought irretrievable ; but the | queen, and the chief of the Tory faction. This mi- 
kingdom ſoon found that the happineſs of any reign is | niſter propoſed in council, that the Engliſh ſhould 
to be eſtimated as much from the general manners of | avoid a declaration of war with France, and at moſt act 
the times, as from the private virtues of the monarch. | as auxiliaries only. He urged the impoſſibility of Eng- 
Queen Anne, his ſucceſſor, with no very ſhining talents, I Jand's reaping. any advantage by the moſt: diſtinguiſhed 
and few exalted virtues, yet governed with glory, and | {vcceſs upon the continent; and expoſed the folly of 
left her people happy. She was married to prince loading the nation with debts to increaſe the riches of 
George of Denmark *, aſcended the throne in the }- its commercial rivals. In the van of thoſe who declared 
thirty-eighth year of her age, to the general ſatisſaction | for proſecuting the late king's intentions of going to war 
of all parties. The late king, whoſe whole, life had | with France, was the earl, fince better known by the 
been ſpent in one continued oppoſition to the king of | title of the duke of Marlborough f. Marlborough, 
France, and all whoſe politics conſiſted in forming alli- | though much beloved by Anne, had till another hold 
ances againſt him, had left England ac the eve of a war | upon the queen's affections and eſteem, He was mar- 
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* The circumſtances reſpecting the marriage of the prince | prehenfions were, by experience, found to be entirely ground- 
ol Denmark with the lady Anne are as follow: Upon the mar- leſs.. He had now lived, in all reſpects, the happieſt with his 
riage of the princeſs Mary to the prince of Orange, her father | princeſs that was poſſible, except in one point. For though 
was very preffiig with the king his brother, to leave him the | there was a child born almoſt every year for many years, yet 
difpoſal of his other daughter the princeſs Anne; but the king they all died: fo that the moſt i al marriage of the age was 
thought it more adviſeable to hearken to the importunities of | fatally blaſted as to the effect of it. 
his parliament, and marry her alſo to a proteſtant prince. In + This nobleman had begun life as a court- page, and was 
the year, 1681, the prince of Hanover (afterwards king | raiſed by king James to a pecrage. Having deſerted his old 
George I. of England,) came over to make his addreſſes to | maſter, he attached himſelf in appearance to king William; 
ner: but he was ſcarcely arrived, when he received orders from | but had ftill a ſecret partiality in favour of the Lories, from 
his father not to cee in that deſign; for he had agreed upon | whom he had received his firſt employ ments. Ever willing to 
a match for him with his brother the duke of ZelPs daughter; | thwart and undermine the meaſures of William, he became * 
which, at that time, was more advantageous to the family, | favourite of Anne for that very reaſon; ſhe loved a * 2 
Fro years after prince George of Denmark, ſecond ſon of | till profeſied reverence and veneration for her father, an pr . 
hrederic III. and younger brother to Chriſtian V. kings of | the utmoſt attention to herſelf. King William ſpeaking © 
Denmark, came into England, in order to marry the prineeſs | duke of Marlborough, ſaid, that he had the oooleſt hea — 
Aune. Accordingly, eleven. days after his arrival, they were | warmeſt heart he ever knew z which from ſo good a pup 
tolemmly married by the biſhop of London, in the Chapel might ſeem the greateſt clogy : were it not, that, in = * 
Royal at St. James's, on the 28th of July, 1683. This mar- reſpect, what was the moſt true of the earl of Mar! — = 
riage, at firſt, did by no means pleaſe the nation: for it was | could not be faid of any other general, either iy Ts 1 
known that the propoſition came from France, and therefore it dern, that he never fate before a town, which he did no 
was apprehended that the Engliſh and French courts reckoned, | nor ever fought a battle, which he did not win. | 
they were ſure, he would change his religion. But theſe ap- | | 4 . 6 Sy ried 
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; who was the queen's peculiar confidante, 
* leder her in HT action of life, with un- 
d e chority. By this canal Marlborough actually 
2 the queen in all her reſolutions; and while his 
oo trove to advance their reputation in the council, 
be as more effectually ſecuring it in the cloſet. It was 
not, therefore, without private reaſons that Marlborough 
:"clined for war. It firſt, not only gave him an opportu- 
; pity of taking a different ſide of the queſtion from the 
ear] of Rocheſter, whoſe influence he deſired to leſſen; 
yur he had, in the next place, hopes of being appointed 
-neral of the forces that ſhould be ſent over to the 
continent; and he obſerved in council, that the honour 
of the nation was concerned to fulfil che lare king's en- 
gagements. He affirmed, that France could never be 
reduced within due bounds, unleſs England would enter 
35 à principal in the quarrel. His opinion preponde- 
rated ; the queen reſolved to declare war, and commu- 
nicared her intentions to the houſe of commons, by 
whom it was approved, and war was declared ac- 
cordingly on the 4th of May, 1702“. 
Lewis XIV. once arrived at the ſummit of glory, 
but long ſince grown familiar with diſappointment and 
diſgrace, ſtill kept ſpurring on an exhauſted kingdom to 
ſecond the views of his ambition. He now, upon the 
death of William, expected to enter upon a field open 
fr conqueſt and fame. The vigilance of his late rival 
had blaſted all his laurels, and circumſcribed his power, 
fox even though defeated, William ſtill was formidable. 
At the news of his death, the French monarch could 
nor ſuppreſs his rapture ; and his court at Verſailles 
ſeemed to have forgotten their uſual decency 1n the effu- 
ſons of their ſatisfaction. The people at Paris openly 
rejoiced at the event; and the whole kingdom teſtified 
their rapture by every public demonſtration of joy. Bur 
their pleaſure was ſoon to have an end. A much more 
formidable enemy was now riſing up» to oppoſe them; 
a more refined politician, a more ſkilful general, backed 
by the confidence of his miſtreſs, and the efforts of the 
nation, 
The declaration of war, on the- part of the Engliſh, 
ws ſeconded by ſimilar declarations by the Dutch and 
Cermans. The French monarch could not ſuppreſs his 
anger at ſuch a combination, but his chief reſentment 
fell upon the Dutch. He declared, that as. for thoſe 
gentlemen pedlars, the Dutch, they ſhould one day 
repent their inſolence and preſumption, in declaring war 
agunſt one whoſe power they had formerly felt and 
dreaded, However, the affairs of the allies were no 
vay influenced by his threats. Marlborough had his 
views gratified, in being appointed general of the Eng- 
liſh forces; and he was till farther flattered by the 
1 who appointed him generaliſſimo of the allied 
J. 
A great part of the hiſtory of this reign conſiſts in 
battles fought upon the continent, which though of very 
lille advantage to the intereſts of the nation, were very 
great additions to its honour, Theſe triumphs, it is 
me, are paſſed away, and nothing remains of them; 
i * they are too recent to be paſſed over in ſilence, and 
N lame of chem, though it be empty, ſtill continues 
r loud. The duke of Marlborough had learned 
* firſt rudiments of the art of war, under marſhal 
Os having been a volunteer in his army. He 
* a firſt, rather more remarkable for the beauty of 
N perſon, than the greatneſs of his talents, and he 
ED the French camp, by the name of the handſome 
"gulhman ; hut Turenne, who ſaw deeper into man- 


= perceived the ſuperiority of his talents, and prog- 
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war, ode king of France was, in the queen's declaration of 
Paniſh EI having taken poſſeſſion of à great part of the 
vpe; 10 en, with deſigning to invade the liberties of 
with 3 ruct the freedom of navigation and commerce; 
No a an unpardonable inſult to the queen 
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cated his future greatneſs. The firſt attempt that 
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Marlborough made to deviate from the general practices 
of the army which were founded in error, was to ad- 
vance the ſubaltern officers, whoſe merit had hitherto 
been neglected. Regardleſs of ſeniority, wherever he 
found abilities, he was ſure to promote them ; and thus 
he had all the upper ranks of commanders, rather re- 
markable for their ſkill and talents, than for their age 
and experience. In his firſt campaign, the beginning 
of July, he repaired to the camp at Nimeguen, where 
he found himſelf at the head of an army of ſixty thou- 
ſand men, well provided with all neceſſaries, and long 
diſciplined by the beſt officers of the age. He was op- 
poſed on the ſide of France, by the duke of Burgundy, 
grandſon to the king, a youth more qualified to grace a 
court than to conduct an army; but the real acting ge- 
neral was the marſhal Boufflers, who commanded under 
him, an officer of courage and activity. But wherever 
Marlborough advanced, the French were obliged to 
retire before him, leaving all Spaniſh Guelderland at 
his diſcretion. The duke of Burgundy, finding himſelf 
obliged to retreat before the allied army, rather than 
expoſe himſelf longer to ſuch a mortify ing indignity, 
returned to Verſailles, leaving Boufflers to command 
alone. Boufflers, confounded at the rapidity of the 
enemies' progreſs, retired towards Brabant, where 
Marlborough had no deſign to purſue ; contented with 
ending the campaign by taking the city of Liege, in 
which was found an immenſe ſum of money, and a great 
number of priſoners. By the ſucceſs of this campaign, 
Marlborough raiſed his military character, and con- 
firmed himſelf in the confidence of the allies. Marl- 
borough, upon his return to London, was received 
with the moſt flattering teſtimonies of public approba- 
tion. He was thanked for his ſervices by the houſe of 
commons, and was created a duke by the queen. 

The good fortune of the duke of Marlborough, 
ſeemed to conſole the nation for ſome unſucceſsful expe- 
ditions at fea. Sir John Munden had permitted a 
French ſquadron of fourteen ſhips to eſcape him, by 
taking ſnelter in the harbour of Corunna, for which he 
was diſmiſſed the ſervice by prince George. An at- 
tempt was alſo made upon Cadiz by ſea and land, Sir 
George Rooke commanding the navy, and the duke of 
Ormond the land- forces; but this alſo miſcarried. Yet 
the Engliſh arms were crowned with ſucceſs at Vigo, 
where the duke of Ormond landed with two thouſand 
five hundred men, at the diſtance of ſix miles from the 
city ; while the fleet forcing their way into-the harbour, 
the French fleet that had taken refuge there were burned 
by the enemy, to prevent falling into the hands of the 
Engliſh, Eight ſhips were thus burned and ran aſhore ; 
but ten ſhips of war were taken, together with eleven 
galleons, and above a million of money in ſilver, which 
was of more benefit to the captors than the public. The 
advantage which was acquired by this expedition was 
counterbalanced by the baſe conduct of ſome officers in 
the Weſt-Indies. Thither admiral Benbow had been 
detached with a ſquadron of ten fail, in the courſe of 
the preceding year. At Jamaica he received intelli- 
gence, that monſieur Du Caſſe was in the neighbour- 
hood of Hiſpaniola, and reſolved to beat up to that 
iſland. At Leogane he fell in with a French ſhip of 
fifty guns, which her captain ran aſhore and blew up. 
He took ſeyeral other veſſels, and having alarmed Petit 
Guavas, bore away for Donna Maria bay, where he 
underſtood that Du Caſſe had failed for the coaſt" of 
Carthagena, Benbow reſolved to follow the fame 


- courſe; and on the 19th of Auguſt diſcovered the ene- 
-my's ſquadron near St. Martha, conſiſting of ten ſail, 


ſteering along ſhore. He formed the line, and an en- 
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and her throne, by acknowledging the title of the pretender. 
He was accuſed of attempting to unite the crown of Spain to 
his own dominions, by « 2107.0 his grandſon upon the throne 
of that kingdom, and thus endeavouring. to deſtroy the equa- 
lity of power that ſubſiſted among the ſtates of Europe. 
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gagement enſued, in which he was very ill ſeconded by 
fome of his captains. Nevertheleſs, the battle conti- 
nued till nighr, and he determined. to renew 1t next 
morning, when he perceived all his ſhips at the diſtance 
of three or four miles aſtern, except the Ruby, com- 
manded by captain George Walton, who joined him in 
plying the enemy with chaſe guns. On the 21ſt theſe 
two ſhips engaged the French ſquadron; and the Ruby 
was ſo diſabled, that the admiral was obliged to fend 
her back to Jamaica. Next day the Greenwich, com- 
manded by Wade, was five leagues aſtern: and the 
wind changing, the enemy had the advantage of the 
weather-gage. On the 23d the admiral renewed the 
battle with his ſingle ſhip, unſuſtained by the reſt of the 
ſquadron. On the 24th his leg was ſhattered by a 
chain-ſhot, notwithſtanding which accident, he remained 
on the quarter-deck in a cradle, and continued the en- 
gagement. One of the largeſt ſhips of the enemy lying 
like a wreck upon the water, four fail of the Englith. 
ſquadron poured their broadſides into her, and then ran 
to leeward, without paying any regard to the ſignal for 
battle. Then the French bearing down upon the ad- 
miral with their whole force, ſhot away his main-top-lail- 
yard, and damaged his rigging in ſuch a manner, that 
he was obliged to lie by and refit, while they took their 
diſabled ſhip in tow. During this interval, he called a 
council of the captains, and expoſtulated with them on 
their behaviour. They obſerved, that the French were 
very ſtrong, and adviſed him to deſiſt. He plainly per- 
ceived that he was betrayed, and with the utmoſt reluc- 
tance returned to Jamaica, having not only loſt a leg, 
but alſo received a large wound in his face, and another 
in his arm, while he in perſon attempted to board the 
French admiral. Exaſperated at the treachery of his 
captains, he granted a commiſſion to rear-admiral 
Whetſtone, and other officers, to hold a court-martal, 
and try them for cowardice. Hudſon, of the Penden- 
nis, died before his trial: Kirby and Wade were con- 
victed, and ſentenced to be ſhot; Conſtable, of the 
Windſor, was caſhiered and impriſoned : Vincent, of 
the Falmouth, and Fogg, the admiral's own captain of 
the Breda, were convicted of having ſigned a paper, | 
that they would not fight under Benbow's command ; 
but, as they behaved gallantly in the action, the court 
inflicted upon them no other puniſhment than that of a 
proviſional ſuſpenſion. Captain Walton had hkewiſe 
Joined in the conſpiracy, while he was heated with the 
fumes of intoxication ; but he afterwards renounced the 
engagement, and fought with admirable courage until 
his ſhip was diſabled. The boiſterous manners of Ben- 
bow had produced the baſe confederacy. He was a 
rough ſeaman, but remarkably brave, honeſt, and ex- 
rienced . He took this miſcarriage ſo much to 
eart, that he became melancholy, and his grief co- 
operating with the fever occaſioned by his wounds, put 
a period to his life. Wade and Kirby were ſent home 
in the Briſtol ; and, on their arrival at Plymouth, were 
ſhot on board of the ſhip, by virtue of a dead warrant 
for their immediate execution, which had lain there for 
ſome time. The ſame precaution had been taken in all 


the weſtern ports, in order to prevent applications in 


their favour. 

During theſe tranſactions, the queen convened a 
parliament, which was highly pleaſed with the glare of 
ſucceſs which attended the Engliſh arms on the conti- 
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* When one of his lieutenants expreſſed his ſorrow for the 
loſs of the admiral's leg, „I am ſorry for it too, (replied the 
gallant Benbow,) but I had rather have loſt them both than 
have ſeen this diſhonour brought upon the Engliſh nation. But, 
do you hear? If another ſhot ſhould take me off, behave like 
brave men, and fight it out.” When Du Caſle arrived at 
Carthagena, he wrote a letter to Benbow to this effect : 


. 06 Sir, 
« ] had little hope on Monday laſt but to have ſupped in 
your cabin; but it pleaſed God to order it otherwiſe. I am 
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The houſe of commons. was moftty 14 
the Tory party, and conſequently much N Up of 
their ſupplies than a Whig parliament would h iberal in 
They voted forty thouſand ſeamen, and the 8 

; * 


of land-forces, to act in conjunction with tho f 

© ok the 
houſe ct 
| her ty 


* 


allies. A ſhort time after, che queen gave th 
commons to underſtand, that the allies pelt 
augment her forces. The commons were my 
grant as ſhe to demand, and it was refolved 9 ty 
thouſand men more ſhould be added to ts * 
the continent, but upon condition that the D 11. py 
break off all commerce with France and WK 

| | id Spain, Th, 
Dutch complied without heſitation ; ſenſible thar «1 
England fought their battles, they might a tt 2 
their induſtry. | 8 . 
3 of 5 e the ſea i 
9 9 pril, 1706, and aſſembling the 
relolved to ſhew that his former ſucceſſes only ſpurre 
him on to new triumphs. He opened the ua 
with the ſiege of Bonne, the reſidence of the Mein 
Cologne. This held out but a ſhort time i the 
ſucceſſive attacks of the prince of Heſſe. Caf. . 
celebrated Cochorn, and general Fagel. He doit - 
took Huy, the garriſon of which, after a vigor; 25 
fence, ſurrendered priſoners of war. The ous 
Limburg being then undertaken, the place ſurrendered 
in two days; and, by the conqueſt of this place the a 
hes ſecured the country of Liege, and the electorue 
of Cologne, from the deſigns of the enemy. Such = 
the campaign in the Netherlands, which, in all proba- 
bility, would have produced events of greater import- 
ance, had not the duke of Marlborough been reſtrained 
by the Dutch, who began to be influenced by the Love- 
ſtein faction, ever averſe to a war with France, The 
duke was reſolved, however, in his next campaign, to 
act more offenſively ; and, furniſhed with proper poven 
from the queen, he informed the Dutch that it was his 
intention to march to the relief of the empire, that had 
been for ſome time oppreſſed by the French forces. 
The States-general, either willing to ſecond his efforts, 
or fearing to weaken the alliance by diſtruſt, gave him 
full power to march as he thought proper, with aſſu- 
rances of their aſſiſtance in all his endeavours. 

The French king perceiving the motions of the 
allies, appointed marſhal Villeroy to head the army of 
oppoſition; for Boufflers was no longer thought an 
equal to the enterprizing Marlborough, who was pecu- 
liarly famous for ſtudying the diſpoſition and abilines of 
the general he was to oppoſe. Having no very great 
fears from his preſent antagoniſt, inſtead of preſſing for- 
ward to meet him, he flew to the ſuccour of the empe- 
ror, as had been already agreed at the commencement 
of the campaign. The Engliſh general, Who was fe. 
ſolved to ſtrike a vigorous blow for his relici, to0s 
with him about thirteen thouſand Engliſh troops, tra- 
verſed extenſive countries by haſty marches, ar! wed a 
the banks of the Danube, defeated a body of French 
and Bavarians, ſtationed at Donavert to oppoſe him, 
then paſſed the Danube with his triumphant army, and 
laid the dukedom of Bavaria, that kad ſided with tie 
enemy, under contributions. Villeroy, who at firlt a. 
tempted to follow his motions, ſeemed all at once © 
have loſt ſight of his enemy; nor was he apprized at 
his route, till informed of his ſucceſſes. Marthal Tal- 
lard prepared by another route to obſtruct tac duke oi 


n the be. 
alliedarmy, 
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bi af 
thankful for it, As for thoſe cowardly captains who deſerted 


ou, hang them up; for, by God, they deſerve it. 
* 5 © P 9 9 A ; 
« Your 5, 
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+ Villeroy was ſon to the king of France's governo | 2 
had been educated with that monarch. He had bern por 
the favourite of Lewis, and had Jong been A ſharer ny 
amuſements, his campaigns, and his glory. He oy. e 
generous, and polite, but unequal to the greit M 0 aer 
manding an army; and ſtill more ſo, chen oppoled to 10 8 


a rival. Martboroug! + 


borough's retreat with an army of thirty thouſand 
Mu "He wa ſoon after joined by the duke of Bava- 
oof cs, ſo that the French army in that part of the 
g er amounted to ſixty thouſand veterans, and 
cont! 


mmanded by the two beſt reputed generals then in 
co 


Francs. 


Marſhal Tallard had eſtabliſhed his reputation by 
ſormer victories ; he was active and penetrating, 
wy 4 riſen by his merits alone to the firſt ſtation in 
e But his ardour often roſe to 1 
© ſhort-ſighted as to be incapable of ſeeing 

4 mg i 705 ſmall diſtance. The duke of Bavaria 
IT equally experienced in the field, and had ſtill ſtronger 
motives for his activity. His country was ravaged and 
laged before his eyes, and nothing remained of his 
Toons but the army which he commanded. It was 
in yain that he ſent entreaties to the enemy to ſtop the 
fury of their incurſions, and to ſpare his people; the 
only anſwer he received was, that 1t lay in his own 
wer to make his enemies friends, by alliance or ſub- 
miſſion. To oppoſe theſe powerful FN Marl- 
borough was now joined by a body ot thirty thouſand 
men, under the conduct of prince Eugene, whoſe 
troops were well diſciplined; but ſtill more formidable 
by the conduct and fame of their general. Prince 
Eugene had been bred up from his infancy in camps; 


the army. 


as ſuperior in the art of war. Their talents were of a 
fmilar kind; and inſtead of any mean rivalſhip or Jea- 
buſy between ſuch eminent perſons, they concurred in 
the ſame deſigns ; for the ſame good ſenſe determined 
them always to bend their courſe rowards the ſame ob- 
jet, This allied army, with Eugene and Marlborough 
at their head, amounted to about fifty-rwo thouſand 
men, troops that had been long accuſtomed to conquer, 
and that had ſeen the French, the Turks, and the 
Ruſſians, fly before them. The French, as was al- 
ready obſerved, amounted fo ſixty thouſand, who had 
ſhared in the conqueſts of their great monarch, and had 
been familiar with victory. Both armies, after many 
marchings and countermarchings, approached each 
other. - The French were poſted on a hill near the 
town of Hochſtadt ; their right covered by the Danube, 
and the village of Blenheim ; their left by the village of 
Lutzengen, and their front by a rivuler, the banks of 
which were ſteep, and the bottom marſhy. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe difficulties, the generals reſolved to at- 
tack them immediately, rather than lie inactive until 
their forage and proviſion ſhould be conſumed. They 
were moreover ſtimulated to this hazardous enterprize, 
by an intercepted letter to the elector of Bavaria from 
marlhal Villeroy, giving him to underſtand, that he 
had received orders to ravage the country of Wirtem- 
derg, and intercept all communication between the 
Rhine and the allied army. The diſpoſitions being 
made for the attack, and the orders communicated to 
the general officers, the forces advanced into the plain 
on the 13th of Auguſt, and were ranged in order of 
e. The cannonading began about nine in the 
morning, and continued on both ſides till one in the 
ernoon. Marſhal Tallard commanded on the right, 
and poſted ſe 7en-and-twenty battalions, with twelve 
uadrons, in the village of Blenheim, ſuppoſing that 
ere the alli. would make their chief effort: their left 
vas conducted by the elector of Bavaria, aſſiſted by 
arſin, a French general of experience and capacity. 
The right of the confederate army was under the direc- 
uon of prince Eugene, and the left was commanded by 
the duke of Marlborough. At noon the action was 
gun by a body of Heſſians, under major-general 
kes, who having paſſed the rivulet with difficulty, 
filed off to the left in the face of the enemy, at- 
acked the village of Blenheim with great vigour ; but 
were repulſed after three ſucceſſive attempts. Mean 
Ville the troops in the center, and part of the right 
wing, paſſed the rivulet on planks in different places ; 
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ke was almoſt equal to Marlborough in intrigues, and 


id formed on the other fide without any moteſtation 
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from the enemy. At length they were charged by the 
French horſe with ſuch impetuoſity, and ſo terribly 
galled in flank by the troops poſted at Blenheim, that 
they fell into diforder, and part of them repaſſed the tivu- 
let: but a reinforcement of dragoons coming up, the 
French cavalry were broke in their turn, and driven to 
the very hedges of the village of Blenheim. The left 
wing of the confederates being now completely formed, 
aſcended the hill in a firm compacted body, charging 
the enemy's horſe, which could no longer ſtand theit 
ground, but rallied ſeveral times as they gave way. 
Tallard, in otder to make a vigorous effort, ordered 
ten battalions to fill up the intervals of his cavalry. The 
duke, perceiving his deſign, ſent three battalions of the 
troops of Zell to ſuſtain his horſe, Nevertheleſs, the 
line was a little difordered by the prodigious fire from 
the French infantry, and even obliged to recoil about 
ſixty paces: but the confederates advancing to the 
charge with redoubled ardour, routed the French horſe ; 
and their battalions being thus abandoned, were cut in 
pieces. Tallard, having rallied his broken cavalry be- 
hind ſome tents that were {till ſtanding, reſolved to draw 
off the troops he had poſted in the village of Blenheim, 
and ſent an aid du camp to Marſin, who was with the 
elector of Bavaria on the left, to deſire he would face 
the confederates with ſome troops to the right of the vil- 
lage of Oberklau, ſo as to keep them in play, and 
favour the retreat of the forces from Blenheim. That 
officer aſſured him, he was ſo far from being in a con- 
dition to ſpare troops, that he could hardly maintain his 
ground. The fate of the day was now more than half 
decided. The French cavalry being vigorouſly at- 
tacked in flank were totally defeated. Part of them en- 
deavoured to gain the bridge which they had thrown 
over the Danube between Hochſtadt and Blenheim ; 
but they were ſo clofely purſued, that thoſe who eſcaped 
the ſlaughter threw themſelves into the river, where 
they periſned. Tallard, being ſurrounded, was taken 
near a mill behind the village of Sonderen, together 
with the marquis de Montperouz, general of horſe, the 
major-generals de Seppeville, de Scilly, de la Valiere, 
and many other officers of diſtinction. Whilſt theſe oc- 
currences paſſed on the left wing, Marſin's quarters at 
the village Oberklau, in the centre, were attacked by 
ten battalions, under the prince of Holſtein- beck, who 
paſſed the rivulet with undaunted reſolution : but, before 
he could form his men on the other ſide, he was over- 
powered by numbers, mortally wounded, and taken 
priſoner. His battalions being ſupported by ſome 
Daniſh and Hanoverian cavalry, renewed the charge, 
and were again repulſed : at length, the duke of Marl- 
borough in perſon brought up ſome. freſh ſquadrons 
from the body of reſerve, and compelled the enemy to 
retire. By this time prince Eugene had obliged the 
left wing of the enemy to give ground, after having ſur- 
mounted a great number of difficulties, ſuſtained a very 
obſtinate oppoſition, and ſeen his cavalry, in which his 
chief ſtrength ſeemed to lie, three times repulſed. The 
duke of Marlborough had no ſooner defeated the right 
wing, than he made a diſpoſition to reinforce the prince, 
when he underſtood from an aid du camp, that his 
highneſs had no occaſion for aſſiſtance; and that the 
clector, with monſicur de Marſin, had abandoned 
Oberklau and Lutzengen. They were purſued as far 
as the villages of Morſelingten and Teiſſenhoven, from 
whence they retreated to Dillingen and Lawingen. The 
confederates being now maſters of the field of battle, 
ſurrounded the village of Blenheim, in which, as we 
have already obſerved, ſeven-and-twenty battalions and 
twelve ſquadrons were poſted, amounting to about thir- 
teen thouſand men. Theſe troops, ſeeing themſelves 
cut off from all communication with the reſt of their 
army, and deſpairing of being able to force their way 
through the allies, capitulated about eight in the even- 
ing, laid down their arms, delivered their colours and 
ſtandards, and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, 
on condition that the officers ſhould not be rifled. * 
| ende 
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ended the battle of Blenheim, one of the moſt glorious 
and complete victories that ever was obtained “. 

The ts following, when the duke of Marlborough 
viſited his priſoner, the marſhal, intending a compli- 
ment, aſſured him that he had overcome the beſt troops 
in the world. “ I hope, Sir, replied the duke, you 
will except thoſe troops by whom they were conquered ?” 
A country of a hundred leagues extent fell by this defeat 
into the hands of the victors. Not ſatisfied with theſe 
conqueſts, the duke ſoon after the finiſhing of the cam- 
paign, repaired to Berlin, where he procured a rein- 
forcement of eight thouſand Pruſſians ro ſerve under 
prince Eugene in Italy. Thence he proceeded to ne- 
gociate for ſuccours at the court of Hanover, and ſoon 
after returned to England, where he found the people in 
a phrenzy of joy f. 

During theſe tranſactions the arms of England were 
not leſs fortunate by ſea than they had been upon the 
banks of the Danube. The miniſtry of England re- 
ceiving information that the French were employed in 
equipping a ſtrong ſquadron at Breſt, ſent Sir Cloude- 
ſley Shovel, and Sir George Rooke, to watch their 
motions. Sir George, however, had further orders to 
convoy a body of forces in tranſport-ſhips to Barcelona, 
upon which a fruitleſs attack was made by the prince of 
Heſſe. Finding no hopes, therefore, from this expe- 
dition, in two days after the troops were reimbarked, 
Sir George, joined by Sir Cloudeſley, called a council 
of war on board the fleet as they lay off the coaſt of 
Africa. In this they reſolved, July 17, to make an 
attempt upon Gibraltar 1. Thither then they failed, 
and on the 21ſt the prince of Heſſe landed on the iſth- 
mus with eighteen hundred marines : he immediately 
ſummoned the governor to ſurrender, and was anſwered, 
that the place would be defended to the laſt extremity. 

Next day the admiral gave orders for cannonading 
the town: perceiving that the enemy were driven from 
their fortifications at the ſouth mole-head, he com- 
manded captain Whitaker to arm all the boats, and aſ- 
lault chat quarter. The captains Hicks and Jumper, 
who happened to be neareſt the mole, immediately 
manned their pinnaces, and entered the fortifications 
ſword in hand. The Spaniards ſprung a mine, by 
which two lieutenants and about a hundred men, were 
killed or wounded, Nevertheleſs, the two captains 
took poſſeſſion of a platform, and kept their ground 
until they were ſuſtained by captain Whitaker, and the 
reſt of the ſeamen, who took by ſtorm a redoubt be- 
tween the mole and the town. The governor then ca- 
pitulated ; and the prince of Heſſe entered the palace, 
amazed at the ſucceſs of this attempt, conſidering the 
ſtrength of the fortifications, which might have been 
defended by fifty men againſt a numerous army. A 
ſufficient garriſon being left with his highneſs, the ad- 
miral returned to Tetuan, to take in wood and water; 
and when he failed, on the gth of Auguſt, he deſcried 
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* Ten thouſand French and Bavarians were left dead on 
the field of battle: the greater part of thirty ſquadrons of horſe 
and dragoons periſhed in the river Danube: thirteen thouſand 
were made priſoners: one hundred pieces of cannon were 
taken, with twenty-four mortars, one hundred and twenty- 
nine colours, one hundred and ſeventy-one ſtandards, ſeven- 
teen pair of kettle-drums, three — ſix hundred tents, 
four-and-thirty coaches, three hundred laden mules, two 
bridges of boats, fifteen pontoons, fifteen barrels and eight 
caſks filled with flver. f the allies, about four thouſand 
five hundred men were killed, and about eight thouſand wound- 
ed or taken. Smollet. 

+ He was received as the deliverer of the ſtate, as one who 
had retrieved the glory of the nation. The parliament and the 

ople were ready to ſecond him in all his deſigns, The ma- 
nor of Woodſtock was conferred upon him, for his ſervices, 
by both houſes; an eulogium was pronounced upon his impor- 
tant ſervices by the lord-keeper as he entered the houſe of lords, 
The queen was not only pleaſed with theſe marks of reſpect 
ſhewn him, but alſo ordered the comptroller of her works to 
build in Woodſtock-park a magnificent palace for the duke, 
which remains to this day a monument, as the beſt judges now 
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"4 French fleet, to which he gave Chaſe. 
e came up with it, as it lay in a lin | 

to receive him, to the a of toll Malagoreay 
ſhips, and four-and-twenty galleys, under the Bc great 
of che count de Thoulouſe, high-admiral of 
with the inferior flags of thi white and blue N rance, 
The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of three-and-fif Ft 34> 
the line, excluſive of frigates ; but they were * ups of 
the French in number of guns and men, as * . W 
weight of metal, and altogether unprovided of rd 
from which the enemy reaped great advantage 8 N. 
the engagement. A little after ten in the morn; 1 
battle begun, with equal fury on both ſides 
nued to rage with doubtful ſucceſs till two ; 
noon, when the van of the French gave w 
theleſs, the fight was maintained till night, when the 
enemy bore away to leeward. The wind ſhiftin be 
fore morning, the French gained the weather-g Ra 
bur they made no uſe of this advantage : for 4 5 
ceſſive days the Englith admiral endeavoured to renew 
the engagement, which the count de Thoulouſe de 
clined, and at laſt he diſappeared. The loſs was nearly 
equal on both ſides, though not a ſingle ſhip was Rog 
or deſtroyed by either : but the honour of the day cer. 
tainly remained with the Engliſh. Beſides the difd. 
vantages we have enumerated, the bottoms of the Bri. 
tiſh ſhips were foul, and feveral large ſhips had ex- 
pended all their ſhot long before the battle ceaſed ; yet 
the enemy were ſo roughly handled, that they did not 
venture another engagement during the whole war, 
After the battle Sir George Rocke ſailed to Gibraltar 
to refit, and leaving a ſquadron with Sir John Leake, 
ſct ſail for England on the 24th of Auguſt. He arrived 
in September, and was received by the miniſtry and 
the people in general, with thoſe marks of eſteem and 
veneration which were due to his long ſervices and ſig- 
nal ſucceſs : but he was till perſecuted wich a ſpirit of 
envy and detraction. Philip, king of Spain, alarmed 
at the reduction of Gibraltar, ſent the marquis de Villa- 
darias with an army to retake it. The ſiege laſted four 
months, during which the prince of Heſſe exhibited 
many ſhining proofs of courage and ability. The place 
was ſupplied with men and proviſions by convoys from 
Liſbon, until monſieur de Pointis put a ſtop to that 
communication, by entering the bay with a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron : but he was obliged to retire at the approach of 
Sir John Leake and admiral Vanderduſſen; and the 
marquis de Villadarias, having made little or no pro- 
greſs on land, thought proper to abandon the enter- 
prize. When the news of the conqueſt of Gibraltar 
was brought to England, it was for ſome time in debate 
whether it was a capture worth thanking the admiral for. 
It was at laſt conſidered as unworthy public gratitude ; 
and while the duke of Marlborough was extolled for his 
military ſervices, Sir George Rooke was left to negk®, 
and ſoon diſplaced from his command, for having 
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begin to think, not leſs of his victories, than of the {kill of the 
architect who raiſed it. 

t Gibraltar is a ſtrong, town of Andaluſia in Spain, N + 
mountain of the ſame name, formerly called Calpe, 2 up- 
poſed to be one of Hercules's pillars, and which he looked up- 
on to be the end of the world. Tarick a general of the Moors, 
built a fortreſs here, which he called Gibel-Tarick, . Pa 
Mount Tarick. Since that time a town has been built Nl 
foot of this rock, which is very well fortified ; it can of & 
approached by a very narrow paſſage between the mountal . 
the ſea, xick which the Spaniards have drawn a line, an * 
tified it, to prevent the garriſon from having any bee 4 
tion with the country. Thote that have courage —_ 
climb to the top of the rock, will find a plain on the 2 : i 
from whence they may have a proſpect of the ſea - ee 
the ſtrait, and the kingdoms of Barbary, Fez, and 2 ** 
beſides Seville, and Granada, in Spain. Ihe panes bor 
are cooped up in a very narrow compals, and 2 * 5 15 
ſions but what are brought from Barbary and Eng "of Cadit- 
twenty-five miles N. of Ceuta, and forty-1v2 s. E. ot 
Lon. 3, 17. W. lat. 36, 6. N. 
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ſerved his country. A ſtriking inſtance that, 
n the moſt enlightened age, popular applaule is 
on dy miſplaced : Gibraltar has ever ſince remained 
frequen 7 on of the Engliſh, and continues of the 
ho 4 in refitting that part of the navy deſtined to 
_— enemy, or protect our trade in the Mediter- 
= Here the Engliſh have a repoſitory capable of 
2 all things neceſſary for the repairing of fleets, 
mw equipment of armies. TY 
"While che Engliſh were thus victorious, by land and 
ſea, a new ſcene of contention was opened on the lide of 
8 '- where the ambition of the European princes 
— itſelf with the ſame fury that had filled the 
oft of the continent. Philip IV. grandſon of 
Levis XIV. had been placed upon the throne of that 
kingdom, and had been received with the joyful con- 
currence of the greateſt part of his ſubjects. He had 
iſo been nominated ſucceſſor to the crown by the late 
king of Spain's will. But in a former treaty among the 
vers of Europe, Charles, ſon of the emperor of 
Germany, was appointed heir to that crown; and this 
treaty had been guaranteed by France herſelf, though the 
now reſolved to reverſe that conſent in favour of a de- 
cendant of the houſe of Bourbon. Charles was ſtill 
frthe” cd on to claim the crown of Spain by the 
invitation of the Catalonians, who declared in his favour, 
and by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh and the Portugueſe, 
who promiſed to arm in his cauſe. Upon his way to 
his newly aſſumed dominion he landed in England, 
where he was received on ſhore by the dukes of Somer- 
{et and Marlborough, who conducted him to Windſor. 
The queen's deportment to him was equally noble and 
obliging, while, on his ſide, he gave general ſatisfac- 
ton, by the politeneſs and affability of his conduct. He 
was furniſhed with two hundred tranſports, thirty ſhips 
of war, and nine thouſand men, for the conqueſt of that 
extenſive empire. But the earl of Peterborough, a 
man of domeſtic bravery *, offered to conduct them; 
and his ſingle ſervice was thought equivalent to armies. 
His firſt attempt upon landing in Spain was to beſiege 
Barcelona, a ſtrong city, with a garriſon of five thou- 
and men, while his own army amounted to little more 
than nine thouſand. | The operations were begun ly a 
ſudden attack on fort Monjuic, ſtrongly ſituated on a 
hill that commanded that — The qutworks were 
taken by ſtorm; and a ſhell chancing to fall into the 
body of the fort, the powder magazine was blown up. 
This truck che garriſon that defended the fort with ſuch 
conſternation, that they ſurrendered without farther re- 
tance, The town ſtill remained unconquered, but 
batteries were erected againſt it, and after a few days 
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vas taken up in demanding and ſigning the neceſſary 


te town and were plundering all before them. The 
governor, who was treating then with the Engliſh ge- 
teral, thought himſelf betrayed, and upbraided that 
nobleman's treachery, Peterborough, ſtruck with the 
ennels of the tranſaction, left the writings unfiniſhed, 
ad flying among the plunderers drove them from their 
Frey, and then returued calmly back, and ſigned the 
Apitulation. The Spaniards were equally amazed at the 
$acrolity of the Engliſh, and the baleneſs of their own 
countrymen, who had led them on to the ſpoil. The 
conqueſt of all Valencia ſucceeded the taking of this 
Mportant place. 
«es Barcelona ; but were repulſed wich loſs, and the 
rp of Philip ſeemed deſperate. The party that ac- 

owledged Charles was every day increaling. He 
-ame maſter of Arragon, Carthagena, and Granada. 
* Way to Madrid, the capital of Spain, lay open to 
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nary men of the age in which he lived. When 


yet 
ln he fought againſt the Moors in Africa; at 
. 7 XV. in com ing the revolution z and he now 
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the governor capitulated. During the interval, which 


The enemy endeavoured indeed to 
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upon theſe occaſions, a body of Germans and: | 
Caalonians, belonging to the Engliſh army, entered 
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him. The earl of Galway entered that city in triumph, 


and there proclaimed Charles king of Spain, without 


any oppoſition. Such was the beginning of the war, as 


conducted by the allies in Spain; but its end was more 
unfortunate, 


The Engliſh paid very little regard to theſe victories; 
for their whole attention was taken up by the ſplendor 


of their conqueſts in Flanders; and the duke of Marl- 
| borough took care that they ſhould ſtill have ſomething 
to wonder at. 
campaign, and brought an army of eighty thouſand men 
into the field, which was greater than what he had hi- 

therto been able to muſter; and ſtill he expected rein- 


He had early in the ſpring opened the 


forcements from Denmark and Pruſſia. The court of 
France having received intelligence that the Daniſh and 
Pruſſian troops had not yet joined the confederates, or- 
dered the elector of Bavaria and the marſhal de Villeroy 
to attack thenf before the junction could be effected. 
In purſuance of this order they paſſed the Deule on the 
19th of May, and poſted themſelves at Tirlemont, be- 
ing ſuperior in number to the allied army. There they 
were joined by the horſe of the army, commanded by 
marſhal Marſin, and encamped between Tirlemont and 
Judoign. On Whitſunday, 1706, early in the morn- 
ing, the duke of Marlborough advanced with his army 
in eight columns towards the village of Ramillies, being 
now joined by the Danes ; and he learned that the ene- 
my were marching to give him battle. Next day the 
French generals perceiving the confederates ſo near 
them, took poſſeſſion of a ſtrong camp, the right ex- 
trending to the tomb of Hautemont, on the fide of 
Mehaigne ; their left to Anderkirk ; and the village of 
Ramillies being near their centre, The confederate 
army was drawn up in order of battle, with the right 
wing near Foltz on the brook of Yauſe, and the left by 
the village of Franquenies, which the enemy had occu- 
pied. The duke ordered lieutenant- general Schult, 
with twelve battalions and twenty pieces of cannon, to 
begin the action, by attacking Ramillies, which was 
ſtrongly fortified with artillery. At the ſame time Velt- 
marſhal D*Auverquerque, on the left, commanded by 
colonel Wertmüller, with four battalions and two pieces 
of cannon, to diſlodge the enemy's infantry poſted 
among the hedges of Franquerfies. Both theſe orders 
were ſucceſsfully executed. The Dutch and Daniſh 
horſe of the left wing charged with great vigour and in- 


- trepidity, but were ſo roughly handled by the troops of 


the French king's houſehold, that they began to give 


way, when the duke of Marlborough ſuſtained them 


with the body of reſerve, and twenty ſquadrons drawn 
from the right, where a moraſs prevented them from 
In the mean time, he in perſon rallied ſome of 
the broken ſquadrons, in order to renew the charge, 
when his own herſe falling, he was ſurrounded by the 
enemy, and muſt have been either killed or taken pri- 
ſoner, had not a body of infantry come ſeaſonably to his 


relief. When he remounted his horſe, the head of 


colonel Brienfield, his gentleman of the horle, was car- 
ried off by a cannon-ball while he held the duke's ſtir- 
Before the reinforcement arrived, the beſt part of 
the French mouſquetaires were cut in pieces. All the 
troops poſted in Ramillies were either killed or taken. 
The reſt of the enemy's infantry began to retreat in to- 
lerable order, under cover of the cavalry on their leſt 
wing, which formed themſelves in three lines between 


Oſſuz and Anderkirk: but the Engliſh horſe having 
found means to pals the rivulet which divided them from 


the enemy, fell upon them with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
they abandoned their foot, and were terribly ſlaughtered 
in the village of Anderkirk. They now gave way on 
all ſides. The horſe fled three different ways : but were 
ſo cloſcly purſued, that very few eſcaped. The elector 
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carried on the war in Spain almoſt at his own expence; his 
friendſhip for the duke Charles being one of his chief motives 
to this great undertaking. He was deformed in his perſon; 


af 


but of a mind the molt generous, honourable, and active. 
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of Bavaria, and the marſhal de Villeroy, ſaved them 
ſelves with the utmoſt difficulty. Several waggons of 
the enemy's van-guard breaking down in a narrow paſs, 

obſtructed the way in ſuch a manner, that the baggage 

and artillery could not procced ; nor could their troops 

defile in order. The victorious horſe being informed 

of this accident, preſſed on them fo vigorouſly, that 

great numbers threw down their arms and ſubmitted. 

The purſuit was followed through Judoign till two 

o'clock in the morning, five leagues from the field of 
battle, and within two of Louvain. % a word, the 

confederates obtained a complete victory . After the 

battle the French generals retired with precipitation to 

Bruſſels, while the allies took poſſeſſion of Louvain, 

and next day encamped at Bethlem f. After the battle 

of Ramillies Lewis entreated for peace, but he entreated 
in vain : the allies carried all before them. At length, 

what neither his power, his armies, nor his politics 

could effect, was brought about by a party in England. 

The diſſention between the Whigs and Tories in our 
own country ſaved France, now tottering on the brink 

of deſtruction. | 

The ſpirit of Toryiſm began to prevail; and the 
Whigs, who had raifed the queen into greatneſs, were 
che firſt that were hkely to fall by their own ſucceſs, 
The Tories, though joining in vigorous meaſures againſt 
France, were, however, never ardently their enemies ; 
they rather ſecretly hated the Dutch, as of principles 
very oppoſite to their own ; and only longed for an op- 
portunity of withdrawing from their friendſhip. They 
began to meditate ſchemes of oppoſition to the duke of 
Marlborough. They were taught to regard him as a 
ſelf-intereſt man, who ſacrificed the real advantages of 
the nation, in protracting a ruinous war for his own 
private emolument and glory. They ſaw their country 
oppreſſed with an increaſing load of taxes, which, by a 
continuance of the war, mult inevitably become an in- 
tolerable burthen. Their ſecret diſcontents, therefore, 
began to ſpread ; and the Tories wanted only a few de- 
termined leaders to conduct them in removing the pre- 
ſent · miniſtry. 

In the mean time a ſucceſſion of loſſes began to diſ- 
ſipate the conquering phrenzy which had ſeized the na- 
tion, and incline them to wiſh for peace. The army 
under Charles in Spain was then commanded by the 
lord Galway, 
gence that the enemy, under the command of the duke 
of Berwick, was poſted near the town of Almanza, he 
advanced thither to give him battle. The conflict be- 


This nobleman having received intelli- 
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Thus, after ſeveral marchings and counter-m 


gan about two in the afternoon, and the whale front of 
each army was fully engaged. The centre, conſiſting 
chiefly of battalions from Great Britain and Holland, 
ſeemed at firſt victorious; but the Portugueſe horſe, by 
whom they were ſupported, betaking themſelves to 
flight on the firſt charge, the Engliſh troops were 
flanked and ſurrounded on every fide. In this dreadful 
emergency they formed themſelves into a ſquare, and 
retired to an eminence, where, being ignorant of the 
country, and deſtitute of all ſupplies, they were obliged 
to ſurrender priſoners of war, to the number of ten 
thouſand men. This victory was complete and deci- 
live ; and all Spain, except the province of Catalonia, 
returned to their duty to Philip. | | 


An attempt was likewiſe made upon Toulon, by the 
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* he ſpoils taken by the confederates were, the enemy's 
baggage and artillery, about one hundred and twenty colours, 
vr ttandards, fix hundred officers, ſix thouſand private ſoldiers, 
and about eight thouſand were killed or wounded. . The loſs 
of the allies did not exceed three thouſand men. 

+ "The battle of Ramillies was attended with the immediate 
conquett of al} Brabant, "The cities of Louvain, Mechlin, 

Bruſſels, Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges, ſubmitted without 
reſiſtance, and acknowledged him Charles. Oſtend, though 


ſecured by a ſtrong garriſon, was ſurrendered after a ſiege of 


ten days. Menin, etteemed the moſt finiſhed fortification in 
the Netherlands, and guarded by ſix thouſand men, met with 


the lame fate, The garriſon of Dendermonde ſurrendered |. 
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duke of Savoy and prince Eugene by land 
Engliſh fleet by ſea, but with as little ſucceſs 328; 
former inſtancr. The prince, with a body 128 
thouſand men, took poſſeſſion of the eminenc =y 
commanded the city, while the fleet attacked 3 
duced two forts at the entrance of the mole. B * 
French king ſending an army to the relief of the — 
and the duke of Savoy perceiving no hopes of com 
ling the city to a ſpeedy ſurrender, he reſolved to aban. 
don his enterprize ; and, having embarked his arti 
he retreated by night without any moleſtation. ley 
The fleet under the command of Sir Cloyde 
Shovel was ſtill more unfortunate, Having leſt a ſq 
dron with Sir Thomas Dilkes for the bieten 
ſervice, he ſet fail for England with the reſt of the fle 
and was in ſoundings on the 22d of October, 17 
About eight o'clock at night his own ſhip, the Al. 
tion, ſtruck upon the rocks of Scilly, and periſhed with 
every perſon on board. This was likewiſe the fate of 
the Eagle and the Romney: the Firebrand was daſheq 
in pieces on the rocks; but the captain and four-ang. 
twenty men ſaved themſelves in the boat: the Phoenix 
was driven on ſhore : the Royal Anne was ſaved by the 
ſence of mind and uncommon dexterity of Sir George 
Byng and his officers : and the St. George, commanded 
by lord Durſley, ſtruck upon the rocks, but a wave ſet 
her afloat again. The admiral's body, being caſt aſhore, 
was ſtripped and buried in the ſand ; but being after. 
wards diſcovered, it was brought into Plymouth, from 
whence it was conveyed to London, and interred in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey 4. 
The allies were not more proſperous on the Upper 
Rhine, in Germany, Marſhal Villars, the French ge- 
neral, carried all before him, and was upon the point 
of reſtoring the elector of Bavaria. The only hopes of 
the people lay in the activity and conduct of the duke 
of Marlborough, who opened the campaign at Under. 
luch, near Bruſſels, about the middle of May. Bu 
even here they were diſappointed, as in all the reſt, 
That general, either really willing to protract the war, 
or receiving intelligence that the French army was ſupe- 
rior in numbers, declined an engagement; and rather 
endeavoured to ſecure himſelf than annoy the enemy, 


which it would be tedious to relate, both armies retired 
into winter-quarters, at the latter end of October. The 
French made preparations for the next campaign vich 
recruited vigour. The duke of Marlborough returned 
to England, to meet with a reception which he did nat 
at all expect. : 
We are now to relate a meaſure of the greateſt im- 
portance to the nation, a meaſure which was ardently 
wiſhed for by many, which met with great oppoſition, 
and which was not ſettled without much difficult): e 
mean 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND ; 


Which, though they were governed by one ſove- 
reign ſince the acceſſion of James the Firlt, yet ve 
ſtill ruled by their reſpective parliaments, and often pro- 
feſſed to purſue oppoſte intereſts and different deſigns. 
An union of both parliaments was at one time paſſion- 


— 
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themſelves priſoners of war; and Aeth ſubmitted on = 5 
conditions. The French troops were diſpirited. ; 15 0 
of Paris was overwhelmed with conſternation. Lewis = 
to bear his misfortunes with calmneſs and compoſure: — 
conſtraint had ſuch an effect upon his conſtitution, lee : 
phyſicians thought it neceſſary to preſcribe frequent 8 
which he accordingly underwent. At his court 2 
was made of military tranſactions: all was ſolemn, 1 
reſerved. Smollett. 

t Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was born of mean * 3 
county of Suffolk; but raiſed himſelf to the cluct ce 
ſea, by his induſtry, valour, ſkill, and integrity. 
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A N 
ed by James. King Charles his ſon, teok | 
ſome ſteps to effect this meaſure ; but many apparently 
inſurmountable objections lay in the way. This great 
was reſerved for queen Anne to accompliſh, at a 
time when both nations were in good humour at their 
ate ſucceſſes; and the queen's title and adminiſtration 
were admitted and approved by men of all ranks. 
The attempt for an union was begun at the com- 
mencement of this reign ; but ſome diſputes ariſing re- 
lative to the trade to the Eaſt, the conference was broke 
and it was thought that an adjuſtment would be im- 
ble. It was revived by an act in either parliament, 
ting power to commiſſioners named on the part of 
doch nations to treat on the preliminary articles of an 
union, which ſhould afterwards undergo a more tho- 
rough diſcuſſion by the legiſlative body of both king- 
doms. The choice of theſe commiſſioners was left to 
the queen. . ; 
Accordingly, the queen having appointed commiſ- 
foners on both ſides, they met in the council- chamber 
of the Cock-pit, near Whitehall, which was the place 
appointed for their conferences. Their commiſſions 
being opened, and introductory ſpeeches being pro- 
nounced by the lord-keeper of Eng. and, and the lord- 
cellor of Scotland, the conference began. 
As the account of this conference given by Smollett 
is very circumſtantial and conciſe, we ſhall preſent our 
readers with the important citation. | Hitherto, fays 
that hiſtorian, the articles of the union had been induſ- 
triouſly concealed from the knowledge of the people: 
but the treaty being recited in parliament, and the par- 
ticulars divulged, fuch a flame was kindled through the 
whole nation, as had not appeared ſince the reſtoration. 
The Cavaliers or Jacobites had always forefeen that this 
union would extinguiſh all their hopes of a revolution in 
favour of a pretender. The nobility found themſelves 
degraded in point of dignity and influence, by being ex- 
cluded from their ſeats in parliament, The trading 
— of the nation beheld their commerce ſaddled with 
vy duties and reſtriftions, and conſidered the privi- 
lege of trading to the Engliſn plantations as a precarious 
and uncertain proſpect of advantage. The barons, or 
| n, were exaſperated at a coalition, by which 
their parliament was annihilated, and their credit de- 
ſtroyed. The people in general exclaimed, that the 
dignity of their crown was betrayed : that the indepen- 
of their nation had fallen a ſacrifice to treachery 
and gs 1 that whatever conditions might be ſpe- 
cioully offered, they could not expect they would be 
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2 majority. They exaggerated the dangers to which 
the conſtitution of their church would be expoſed from a 
bench of biſhops, and a parliament of epiſcopalians. 
This conſideration alarmed the preſbyterian miniſters to 
ſuch a degree, that the employed all their power and 
credit in waking the . of their hearers againſt 
© treaty, which produced an univerſal ferment among 
al ranks of people. Even the moſt rigid puritans 
jueed the Cavaliers in expreſſing their deteſtation of the 
mon; and, laying aſide their mutual animoſities, pro- 
Wed to co-operate in oppoſing a meaſure ſo ignomi- 
Mus and prejudicial to their country. In parliament 
the Oppolition was headed by the dukes of Hamilton 
= Athol, and the marquis of Annandale. The firſt 
0! theſe noblemen had wavered ſo much in his conduct, 
— It 1s difficult to aſcertain his real political principles. 
e was generally ſuppoſed to favour the claim of the 
pretender ; but he was afraid of embarking too far in 
caule, and avoided violent meaſures in the diſcuſſion 
this treaty, leſt he ſhould incur the reſentment of the 
gliſh parliament, and forfeit the eſtate he poſſeſſed in 
wb er. Athol was more forward in his pe: 
1 attachment to the court St. Germain's; but he 

| * s Ability, and his zeal was ſuppoſed to have been 
med by reſentment againſt the miniſtry. The de- 
upon the different articles of the treaty were car- 
on wich great heat and vivacity; and many ſhrewd 
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obſerved by a parliament in which the Engliſh had ſuch | 
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arguments were üſed againſt this ſcheme of an incorpo- 
rating union, One member affirmed, that it would 
furnith a handle to any aſpiring prince to overthrow the 
liberties of all Britain; for, if the parliament of Scot- 
land could alter, or rather ſubvert its conſtitution, this 
circumſtance might be a precedent for the parliament 
of Great-Britain to aſſume the ſame power : that the 
repreſentztives for Scotland would, from their poverty; 
depend upon thoſe who poſſeſſed the means Mt corrup- 
tion: and having expreſſed ſo little concern for the ſup- 
port of their own conſtitution, would pay very little re- 
gard to that of any other. What! (ſaid the duke of 
Hamilton,) ſhall we in half an hour give up what our 
forefathers maintained with their lives and fortunes for 
many ages? Are there here none of the deſcendants of , 
thoſe worthy patriots, who defended the liberty of their 
country againſt all invaders; who aſſiſted the great king 
Robert Bruce to reſtore the conſtitution; and revenge 
the falſehood of England, and the uſurpation of Baliol ? 
Where are the Douglaſſes and Campbells? Where are 
the peers, where are the barons, once the bulwark of 
the nation ? Shall we yield up the ſovereignty and inde- 
pendency of our country, when we are commanded by. 
thoſe we repreſent to preſerve the ſame, and aſſured of 
their aſſiſtance to ſupport us?“ The duke of Athol 
proteſted againſt an incorporating union, as contrary to 
the honour, intereſt, fundamental laws; and conſtitution 
of the kingdom of Scotland, the birthright of the peers; 
the rights and privileges of the barons and boroughs, 
and to the claim of right, property, and liberty of the 
ſubjects. To this proteſt nineteen peers and forty-ſix 
commoners adhered...” The earl marſhal entered a pro- 
teſt, importing, that no perſon being ſucceſſor to the 
crown of England ſhould inherit that of Scotland; with- 
out ſuch previous limitations as might ſecure the honour 


and ſovereignty of the Scottiſh parliament, the religion, 


liberty; and trade of the nation, from Engliſh or any 
foreign influence. He was ſeconded by ſix-and-forty 
members. With regard to the third article of the 
union, ſtipulating, that both kingdoms ſhould be te- 
preſented by one and the ſame parliament ; the country 
party obſerved, that, by aſſenting to this expedient, they 
did in effect fink their own conſtitution, while that of 
England underwent no alteration : that in all nations 
there are fundamentals, which no power whatever can 
alter: that the rights and privileges of parliament being 
one of theſe fundamentals among the Scots, no parha- 
ment, or any other power, could ever legally prohibit 
+ the meeting of parliaments, or deprive any of the three 
eſtates of its right of ſitting or voting in parliament : but 
that by this treaty the parhament of Scotland was entirely 
abrogated, its rights and privileges ſacrificed, and thoſe 
of the Engliſh parliament ſubſticuted in rheir place. 
They argued, that though the legiſlative power in par- 
liament was regulated and determined by a majority of 
voices; yet the giving up the conſtitution, with the 
rights and privileges of the nation, was not ſubject to 
ſuffrage, being founded on dominion and property ; and 
r could not be legally ſurrendered without the 
conſent of every perſon who had a right to elect and be 
repreſented in parliament. They affirmed, that the ob- 
ligation laid on the Scottiſh members to reſide ſo long 
in London, in attendance on the Brinſh parliament, 
would drain Scotland of all its money, impoverith the 
members, and ſubje& them to the temptation of being 
corrupted. Another proteſt was entered by the mar- 
quis of Annandale againſt an incorporating union, as 
being odious to the people, ſubverſive of the conftitu- 
tion, ſovereignty, and claim of right, and threatening 
ruin to the church as by law eſtabliſhed. Fitty-two 
members joined in this proteſtation. Almoſt every ar- 
ticle produced the moſt inflammatory diſputes. Lord 
Belhaven enumerated the miſchiefs which would attend 
the union, in a pathetic ſpeech, that drew tears from 
the audience, and is at this day looked upon as a pro- 
phecy by oreat part of the Scottiſh nation. Addreſſes 
againſt the treaty were preſented to parliament by the 
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convention of boroughs, the commiſſioners of the ge- 
neral aſſembly, the company trading to Africa and the 
ladies, as well as from ſeveral ſhires, ſtewartries, bo- 
roughs, towns, and pariſhes, in all the different parts 
of the kingdom, without diſtinction of Whig or Tory, 
epiſcopalian or preſbyterian. The earl of Buchan for 
the.peers, Lockhart of Carnwath for the barons, Sir 
Walter Stuart in behalf of the peers, barons, and bo- 
roughs ; the earls of Errol and Marithal for themſelves, 
as high-conſtable and earl-marſhal of the kingdom, pro- 
teſted ſeverally againſt the treaty of Union. 

While this oppoſition raged within doors, the re- 
ſentment of the people roſe to tranſports of fury and 
revenge. The Cameronians, or more rigid preſbyte- 
rians, choſe officers, formed themſelves into regiments, 
provided horſes, arms, and ammunition, and marching 
to Dumfries, burned the articles of the Union at the 
Market-croſs, juſtifying their conduct in a public de- 
claration. They made a tender of their attachment to 
duke Hamilton, from whom they received encourage- 
ment in ſecret. They reconciled themſelves to the 
epiſcopalians and the Cavaliers: they reſolved to take 
the route to Edinburgh, and diſſolve the parhament ; 
while the duke of Athol undertook to ſecure the paſs of 
Stirling with his highlanders, fo as to open the commu- 
nication between the weſtern and northern parts of che 
kingdom. Seven or eight thouſand men were actually 
ready to appear in arms at the town of Hamilton, and 
march directly to Edinburgh, under the duke's com- 
mand, when that nobleman altered his opinion, and 
diſpatched private couriers through the whole country, 
requiring the people to defer their meeting till further 
directions. The more ſanguine Cavaliers accuſed him 
of treachery.; but perhaps he was actuated by pruden- 
tial motives. He alledged, in his own excuſe, that 
the nation was not in a condition to carry on ſuch: an 
enterprize, eſpecially as the Engliſh had already de- 
tached troops to the border, and might in a few days 
have wafted over a conſiderable reinforcement from 
Holland. During this commotion among the Came- 
ronians, the cities' of Edinburgh and Glaſgow were 
filled with tumults. Sir Patrick Johnſton, provoſt of 
Edinburgh, who had been one of the commiſſioners for 
the Union, was beſieged in his own houſe by the popu- 
lace, and would have been torn in pieces, had not the 
guards diſperſed the multitude, The privy- council 
iſſued a proclamation againſt riots, commanding all per- 
ſons to retire from the ſtreets whenever the drum ſhall 
beat; ordering the guards to fire upon thoſe who ſhould 
diſobey this command, and indemnifying them from all 
proſecution for maiming or ſlaying the lieges. Theſe 
guards were placed all round the houſe in which the 
peers and commons were aſſembled, and the council 
received the thanks of the parhament, for having thus 
provided for their ſafety. Notwithſtanding theſe pre- 
cautions, the commiſſioner was conſtantly ſaluted with 
the curſes of the people as he paſſed along : his guards 
were pelted, and ſome of his attendants Ae with 
ſtones as they ſat by him in the coach, ſo that he was 
obliged to paſs through the ſtreets on full gallop. 

Againſt all this national fury, the dukes of Queenſ- 
bury and Argyle, the earls of Montroſe, Seafield, and 
Stair, and the other noblemen attached to the Union, 
acted with equal prudence and reſolution. They ar- 
gued ſtrenuouſly againſt the objections that were ſtarted 
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{| 23th of January, 1707, and told both houſes, that the 


in the houſe. They magnified the advantages that 
would accrue to the kingdom from the privileges of 
trading to the Engliſh plantations, and being protected 
in their commerce by a powerful navy ; as well as from 
the excluſion of a popiſn pretender, who they knew was 
odious to the nation in general, They found means, 

artly by their promiſes, and partly by corruption, to 
* over the earls, of Roxburgh and Marchmont, 
with the whole ſquadron who had hitherts been unpro- 
pitious to the court. They diſarmed the reſentment of 
the clergy, by promoting an act to be inſerted in the 


only government of the church of Scotlay; 
in all ſucceeding times, and a fundament 
treaty. They ſoothed the African com | 
proſpect of being indemnified for the lde Feng or 
luſtained. They amuſed individuals with the h. 
ſharing the reſt of the equivalent, They * 
emiſſaries to allay the tetment among the: Came 2 
and diſunite them from the Cavaliers by dementen 
the abſurdity, ſinfulneſs, and danger of ſuch. a coalnion 
Theſe remonſtrances were reinforced by the 2 
twenty thouſand pounds, which the queen private] lent 
to the Scottiſh treaſury, and which was now Aiftribons 
by the miniſtry in the beſt manner. By theſe practice; 
they diminiſhed, though they could not ſilence the 
clamour of the people, and obtained a conſiderable ma 
Jority in parhament, which out-voted all oppoſition. 
On the 25th of March, 1706, the commiſfioners ad. 
journed the parliament, after having taken notice of the 
honour they had acquired in concluding an affair of ſuch 
importance to their country. Having thus-accom: 
pliſhed the great purpoſe of the court, he ſet out for 
London, in the EA ad Sand at of which he was met 
above forty noblemen in their coaches, and about four 
hundred gentlemen on horſeback. | Next day he waited 
upon the queen at Kenſington, by whom he was well 
received, Perhaps there is not another inſtance 
record, of a miniſtry's having carried a point of this 
importance againſt ſuch a violent torrent of oppoſition, 
and contrary.to the general ſenſe and inclination of a 
whole exaſperated people. The Scots were perſuaded 
that their trade would be deſtroyed, their nation op- 
preſſed, and the country ruined, in conſequence of the 
union with England; and indeed their: opinion was ſup- 
ported by very plauſible arguments. The majority of 
both nations believed that the treaty would produce vio- 
lent convulſions, or, at beſt; prove ineffectual, - But 
we now ſee it has been attended with none of the cala- 
mities that were prognoſticated: that it quietly took 
effect, and fully anſwered all the purpoſes fot which it 
was intended. Hence we may learn, that many great 
difficulties are ſurmounted, becauſe they are not ſeen by 
thoſe who direct the execution of any great project; and 
that many ſchemes, which theory deems imprathicable, 
will yet ſucceed in the experiment. N 
The queen repaired to the Engliſh parliament on the 


d, | unalte table 
al article of the 


treaty of Union, with ſome. additions and alterations, 
was ratified: by an act of the Scottiſh parliament : that 
ſhe had ordered it to be laid before them ; and hoped it 
would meet with their concurrence and approbation. 
She deſired the commons would provide for the pay- 
ment of the equivalent, in caſe the treaty ſhould be ap- 
proved. She obſerved to bath houſes, that now they 
had an opportunity of putting the Iaſt hand to a happy 
union of the two kingdoms ; and that ſhe ſhould look 
upon it as à particular happineſs, if this great work, 
which had been ſo often attempted without fuccels 
could be brought to perfe&tion in her reign. When 
the commons formed themſelves. into a committee of 
the whole houſe, to deliberate. on the articles of the 
union, and the Scottiſh act of ratification, the To 
party, which was very weak in that aſſembly, began 1 
ſtart ſome objections. Notwithſtanding the oppoſition, 
all the articles were examined and approved. On the 
15th of February, the debates concerning the Union 
began in the houſe of lords, the queen being preſent, 
and the biſhop of Saliſbury chairman of the commuter 
Here the treaty of Union likewiſe met with great * 
poſition; yet it paſſed che houſe of peers; ants : 
it received the royal aſſent, the queen expreſſed t os 
moſt ſatisfaction. She ſaid ſhe did not doubt but - 
would be remembered and ſpoke of hereafter, a i 
honour of thoſe who had been inſtrumental I. 
ing it to ſuch a happy concluſion; She defir os 
her ſubjects of both kingdoms ſhould from hence 


wards one another, that ſo it might app * 2 6. 
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world they had hearts diſpoſed to become one people. 
The Act of Union took place May 1, 1707 *. a 
The Englith Tories had for ſome time obtained t c 
majority in the kingdom, and being diſpleaſed with the 
on they found themſelves ſtrongly oppoſed by a 
0 coalition at court. The ducheſs of Marlbo- 
eh had long been in poſſeſſion of the queen's confi- 
"OA and favour, and turned the eaſineſs of her miſ- 
— temper to her own advantage, as well as to that 
of her party. The duke of Marlborough, her huſband, 
was at the head of the army, which was devoted to him 
Lord Godolphin, his ſon-in-law, was at the head of the 
treaſury, which he managed ſo as to co-operate with the 
ambition of the duke. But an unexpected alteration in 
the queen's affections, owing to her own miſmanage- 
ment, took place. Among the number of thoſe whom 
the ducheſs had introduced to the queen, to contribute 
to her private amuſement, Was one Mrs. Matham, her 
on kinſwoman, whom {te had raiſed trom indigence 
ad obicurity. The ducheſs having gained the aſcen- 
unt over the queen, became pætulant and inſolent, and 
relaxed in thote arts by which ſhe had riſen, Mrs. 
Maſkam, who had her fortune to make, was more 
humble and aftiduous ; ſue flattered the folbles of the 
queen, and ailented to her pre poſſeſſions and prejudices. 
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* The following is an abſtract of the articles of the Union: 
1. That the two kingdoms of England and Scotland ſhall, up- 
on the 1t of May, 1707, and for ever after, be united into one 
kiazdom, by the name of GREAT BRITAIN, &c. 2. That 
the lucceſſion to the monarchy, &c. after her moſt ſacred ma- 
jeſty, and in default of iſſue of her majeſty, be, remain, and 
continue to the moſt excellent princeſs Sophia, electreſs and 
ducheſs dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being 
proteſtants, &c. And that all papiſts, and perſons marrying 
papilts, thall be excluded from, and for ever incapable to in- 
herit, poſſeſs, or enjoy the imperial crown of Great Britain, 
Kc. 3. That the united kingdom of Great Britain be repre- 
ſented by one and the ſame parliament, to be ſtiled the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. 4. That all the ſubjects of the united 
kinzdom of Great Britain ſhall, from and after the Union, 
have full freedom and intercourſe of trade ande navigation, to 
and from any port or place within the ſaid united kingdom, 
and the dominions and plantations thereunto belonging; and 
that there be a communication of all other rights, privileges, 
and advantages, which do, or may belong to the ſubjects of 
either kingdom, except where it is otherwiſe expreſsly agreed 
in tneſe articles. 5. That all ihips or veſſels belonging to her 
majeſty's ſubjects of Scotland, at the time of ratifying the 
treaty of Union of the two kingdoms, in the parliament of 
Scotland, though torcign built, be deemed and pals as ſhips of 
the build of Great Britain, &c. 6. That all parts of the 
unted kingdom, for ever, from and after the Union, ſhall have 
the ſame allowances, encouragements, and drawbacks, and be 
under the ſame prohibitions, reſtrictions, and regulations of 
trade, and liable to the ſame cuſtoms and duties on import and 
exporty Kc. 7. That all parts of the united kingdom be for 
ever, from and after the Union, liable to the ſame exciſes up- 
01 all exciſeable liquors, &c. 8. That, from and after the 
Union, al: foreign ſalt, which ſhall be imported into Scotland, 
ſhall be charged, at the importation there, with the ſame du- 
des 35 the like ſalt is now charged with being imported into 
England, and to be levied and ſecured in the ſame manner, &c. 
unty-ieven thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-three pounds 
een iillings and four-pence halfpenny ſhall be enacted by the 
parliament of Great Britain, to be raiſed in that part of the 
_ N now ealled England, on land and other things 
N = bor in acts of parliament there, for granting an aid 
338 = land- tax; that part of the united kingdom, 
"ka a and, ſhall be charged by the ſame act, with a 
og gs 2 ty-eight thouſand pounds free of all charges, 
* A 2 to ſuch tax, &c. 10. That, during 
YE Pas _—_— the reſpective duties on ſtamped paper, vel- 
and, ar 450 3 * by the ſeveral acts now in force in Eng- 
8 otlan 3 {hall not be charged with the ſame reſpee- 
payable un Ent . during the continuance of the duties 
ane 2 on windows and lights, which determines 
the lame aut Sa » 1710, Scotland {hall not be charged with 
ies w er Chat, during the continuance of the 
etermines oi a England on coals, culm, and cinders, which 
Ie 0 goth of September, 1710, Scotland ſhall. not 
there, ©. 2 for coals, culm, and cinders conſumed 
e charged with the ſame duties as in England 
coals, culm d cin E 8 
| » and Cinders not conſumed ia Scotland. 
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She ſoon ſaw the queen's inclination to the Tory opi- 
nions, their divine right and paſſive obedience; and in- 
ſtead of attempting to thwart her as, the ducheſs had 
done, ſhe joined with her partiality, and even outwent 
her in her own way. She began to inſinuate to the 
queen, that the Tories were by far the majority of the 
people; that they were diſpleaſed with a miniſtry that 
attempted to rule their ſovereign, and had laviſhed the 
treaſures of the nation on wars which they choſe rather 
to carry on in order to continue in power. Mrs. 
Maſham was the tool of Mr. Harley, ſecretary of ſtate, 
who had likewiſe inſinuated himſelf into the queen's 
good graces ; and who determined to ſap the credit of 
Godolphin and Marlborough. His aim was to unite 
the Lory intereſt under his own ſhelter, and to expel 
the Whigs from the advantages which they had long 
cnjoyed under government. In his career of ambition 
he choſe for his coadjutor Henry St. John, afterwards 
the famous lord Bolingbroke, a man of great eloquence, 
but of little principle, To this junto, was added Sir 
Simon Harcourt, a lawyer of great abilities. Theſe 
uniting, exerted their endeavours to rally and reconcile 
the icattered body of the Tories; and diffuſed aſſurances 
among the partizans, that the queen would no longer 
bear the tyranny of a Whig miniſtry. She had ever 
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13. That, during the continuance of the duty payable in 
England on malt, which determines the 24th of June, 1707, 
Scotland ſhall not be charged with that duty. 14. That the 
kingdom of Scotland be not charged with any ether duties laid 
on by the parliament of England before the Union, except 
theſe eonſented to in this treaty, &c. 15. That whereas by 
the terms of this treaty the ſubjects of Scotland, for preſerving 
an equality of trade throughout the united kingdom, will be 
liable to ſeveral cuſtoms and exciſes now payable in England, 


land, contracted before the Union; it is agreed, that Scotland 
Mall have an equivalent for what the ſubjects thereof ſhall be ſo 
charged towards payment of the faid debts of England ip all 
particulars whatſoever, &c. 16. That, from and after the 
Union, the coin ſhall be of the ſame ſtandard and value 
throughout the* united kingdom, as now in England, and a 
mint thall be continued in Scotland under the ſame rules as the 
mint in England, and the preſent officers of the mint conti- 
nued, ſubject to ſuch regulations and alterations, as her ma- 
jeſty, her heirs or ſucceſſors, or the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain ſhall think fit. 17. That, from and after the Union, the 
ſame weights and meaſures ſhall be uſed throughout the united 
kingdom, as are now eſtabliſhed in England, &c. 18. That 
the laws concerning regulation of trade, cuſtoms, and ſuch 
exerciſes to which Scotland is, by virtue of this treaty to be 
liable, be the ſame in Scotland, from and after the Union, as 
in England, &c. 19. T hat the court of ſeſſion, or college of 
juſtice, do, after the Union, and notwithſtanding thereof, re- 
main in all time coming within Scotland, as it is now conſti- 
tuted by the laws of that kingdom, and with the ſame autho- 
rity he privileges as before the Union, ſubject nevertheleſs to 
ſuch regulations, for the better adminiſtration of juſtice, as 
{hall be made by the parliament of Great Britain, &c. 20. 
That all heritable offices, ſupertoritics, heritable juriſdictions, 
offices for life, and juriſdictions for life, be reſerved to the 
owners thereof, as rights of property, in the ſame manner as 
they are now enjoyed by the laws of Scotland, notwithſtand- 
ing this treaty. 21. That the rights and privileges of the 
royal boroughs in Scotland, as they now are, do remain entire 
after the union, and notwithſtanding thereof. 22. That, by 
virtue of this treaty, of the .peers of Scotland at the time of 
the Union, ſixteen fhall be the number to fit and vote in the 
houſe of lords, and forty-five the number of the repreſentatives 
of Scotland in the houſe of commons, of, the parliament of 
Great Britain, &. 23. That the aforefaid ſixteen peers of 
Scotland, mentioned in the laſt preceding article, to fit in the 
houſe of lords of the parliament of Great Britain, fhall have all 
privileges of parliament, which the peers of England now have, 
and which they, or any peers of Great Britain, ſhall have 
after the Union, and particularly the right of fitting upon the 
trials of peers, &c. 24. That, from and after the Union, 
there be one great ſeal for the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, which ſhall be different from the great ſeal now uſed in 
either kingdom, &c. 25. That all laws and ſtatutes in either 
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the terms of thele articles, or any of them, ſhall, from and 
after the Union, ceaſe and become void, and ſhall be fo de- 
clared to be by the reſpective parliaments of the ſaid kingdoms. 
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which will be applicable towards payment of the debts of Eng- 


kingdom, ſo far as they are contrary to, or inconſiſtent with, 
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been, they ſaid, a friend in her heart to the Tory and 
High- church party, by which appellation this faction 
now choſe to be diftinguiſhed ; and to convince them of 
the truth of their aſſertions, the queen herſelf ſhortly 
after beſtowed two bilhopricks on clergymen, who had 
openly condemned the revolution. 
The Whig miniftry now began to decline. To 
them they imputed the burthens under which they 
groaned, burthens which they had been hitherto ani- 
mated to bear by the pomp of triumph; but the load 
of which they felt in a pauſe of ſucceſs. No new ad- 
vantage had of late been ſhewn them from the Nether- 
lands: and France, inſtead of ſinking under the weight 
of the confederacy, as they had been taught to expect, 
ſeemed to riſe with freſh vigour from every overthrow. 
The Engliſh merchants had lately ſuſtained repeated 
lofles, for want of proper convoys; the coin of the na- 
tion was viſibly diminiſhed, and the public credit began 
to decline. The miniſtry were for a long time ignorant 
of thoſe ſecret murmurings, or pretended to deſpiſe 
them. Inſtead, therefore, of attempting to mitigate 
the cenſures propagated againſt them, they continued to 
teaze the queen with remonſtrances againſt her conduct ; 
and upbraided her with ingratitude for thoſe ſervices 
which had ſecured her glory.. The murmurs of the na- 
tion firſt found vent in the houſe of lords, where the 
earl of Wharton, ſeconded by lord Somers, expatiated 
upon the ſcarcity of money, the decay of trade, and the 
miſmanagement of the navy. This complaint was 
backed by a petition from the ſheriffs and merchants of 
the city, aggravating their loſſes by ſea for want of con- 
voys, and theſe complaints were proved by witneſſes. 
The war with France was now canvaſſed and con- 
demned. Oxford was at the bottom of all theſe com- 
plaints; and though they did not produce an immediate 
effect, yet they did not fail of a growing and ſteady 
operation. 

The Whig party of the miniſtry at length opened 
their eyes to the intrigues of their pretending coadjutor. 
The ducheſs of Marlborough perceived when it was too 
late, that ſhe was ſupplanted by her kinſwoman; and 
her huſband found no other means of re-eſtabliſhing his 
credit, but by openly oppoſing Oxford, whom he could 
not otherwiſe diſplace. The ſecretary had lately in- 
curred ſome ſuſpicions, from the ſecret correſpondence 
which one Gregg, an under clerk in his office, kept up 
with the court of France. The duke of Marlborough 
took advantage of this opportunity to remove Oxford. 
He accordingly wrote to the queen, that he and lord 
Godolphin could ſerve her no longer, ſhould the preſent 
ſecretary be continued in his place. The queen, not 
regarding the ſecret intrigues of her miniſters, endea- 
voured to appeaſe the duke's reſentment by every art 
of perſuaſion: but he was too confident of his own 

wer, and continued obſtinate in his refuſal. The 
earl of Godolphin and the duke went fo far as to retire 
from court, and the queen ſaw herſelf in danger of be- 
ing deſerted by her whole miniſtry, A ſullen ſilence 
prevailed through the cabinet- council; and ſome were 
even heard to ſay, that no deliberations' could be pur- 
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* When his practices were detected, he made an ample 
confeſſion, and pleading guilty to his indictment at the Old- 
Bailey, was condemned to death for high-treaſon. At the 
lame time, John Bara and Alexander Valiere were committed 
to Newgate, for correſponding with the enemy; and Claude 
Baud, ſecretary to the dukes of Savoy's miniſter, was, at the 
requeſt of his maſter, apprehended for traiterous practices 
againſt her majeſty and her government. A committtee of 
ſeven lords being appointed to examine theſe delinquents, made 
a report to the houſe, which was communicated to the queen, 
in an addreſs, importing, that Gregg had diſcovered ſecrets of 
ſtate to the French miniſters: that Alexander Valiere and 
John Bara had managed a correfpondence with the governors 
and commiſſaries of Calais and Boulogne; and, in all proba- 
bility, diſcovered to the enemy the ſtations of the Britiſh 
cruiſers, the ſtrength of their convoys, and the times at which 
the merchant-ſhips proceeded on their voyages; that all papers 
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ment he had received to publiſh them from the lord- 


ſued in the abſence of the duke and th 
Next day ſhe ſent for the duke of Marte, ref, 
told him that Harley ſhould immediately we » and 
office; and it was accordingly conferred on M1. Su his 
Boyle, chancellor of the exchequer. " Henry 
Thus the firſt efforts of the To ˖ 
trated, and Bolingbroke was re * oy ful. 
friend Harley's diſgrace, as alſo Sir Simon * 1 
attorney-general, and Sir Thotas Manſell, — 
untarily relinquiſheg 


ler of the houſehold, who all vol 
their employments. Bolingbroke's employment of { 
alpole, who 


cretary at war was conferred upon Robert W 
made a great figure in the two ſucceeding reigns, T 
duke ſeemed to triumph in the ſucceſs of his reſene b 
not conſidering that he now loſt the confidenc * 
queen. He returned to proſecute his victor: 14 
N ories on the 
continent, where a new harveſt of glory attended hi 
which, however, did not re-eſtabliſh his power: he 
violent meaſure, which ſeemed at firſt favourable to th 
Whig miniſtry, laid the foundation of its ruin. Har g 
was now enabled to throw off the maſk of friendſi, 
and to take more vigorous meaſures for the proſecut | 
of his deſigns. In him the queen repoſed all her tru 
though he now had no viſible concern in the adminiſtra. 
tion. The firſt triumph of the Tories, in which the 
queen diſcovered a public partiality in their favour, wa, 
leen in a tranſaction of no great importance in itſelf 
but from the conſequences it produced. The parties 
of the nation were eager to engage, and they ſeemed to 
want but the watch-word to begin. 

Henry Sacheverel, a clergyman, had acquired ſome 
popularity among thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by the name of high-church men, and had taken al 
occaſions to vent his animoſity againſt the diſſentets. 
At the ſummer aſſizes at Derby he had held forth in 
that ſtrain before the judges. On the 5th of Novem- 
ber, in St. Paul's Church, he, in a violent declaration, 
defended the doctrine of non-reſiſtance, inveighed againlt 
the toleration of diſſenters, declared the church was 
dangerouſly attacked by its enemies, and ſlightly de- 
tended by its falſe friends. He ſounded the trumpet for 
the zealous, and exhorted people to put on the whole 
armour of God. Sir Samuel Gerrard, lord-mayor, 
countenanced this harangue, which was publiſhed un- 
der his protection, and extolled by the Tories, Mr, 
Dolben, ſon to the archbiſhop of York, laid a com- 
plaint before the houſe of commons againſt theſe rhap- 
ſodies, and thus gave force to what would have ſoon 
been forgotten. The moſt violent paragraphs were 
read, and the ſermons voted ſcandalaus and feditious 
libels. Sacheverel was brought to the bar of the houle; 
and he, far from diſowning the writing of them, gloned 
in what he had done, and mentioned the encourage- 


mayor, who was then preſent. Being ordered to with- 
draw, it was reſolved to impeach him of high cranes 
and miſdemeanors at the bar of the houſe of lords; and 
Mr. Dolben was fixed upon to conduct the proſecution, 
in the name of the commons of all England. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up articles of impeach- 
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in the office of Mr. ſecretary Harley had been for 2 conſidera- 
ble time expoſed to the view of the meaneſt clerss; and that 
the peruſal of all the letters to. and from the French priſoners, 
had been chiefly truſted to Gregg, a perſon of a very ſuſpicious 
character, and known to be extremely indigent. The que 
granted a reprieve to this man, in hope of making ſome ad 
portant diſcovery; but he really knew nothing of conſeque - 
to the nation. He was an indigent Scot, who had 3 rok 
ployed as a ſpy in his own country, and now oftere a 115 
vices to Chamillard, with a view of being rewarde 1 
treachery: he was diſcovered before he had reaped 3 
from his correſpondence. As he had no ſecrets 0f A 
to impart, he was executed at Tyburn, on the 28th wes i 
1708, where he delivered a paper to the ſheriff, in n 
declared Mr. Harley entirely ignorant of all his — 
connections, notwithſtanding ſome endeavouts that we 


to engage him in an accuſation of that miniſter, 1 


cheverel was taken into cuſtody, and a day 
"ed for his trial before the lords in Weſtminſter- 
Mean while the Tories, who approved his prin- 
were as violent in his defence as the commons 
a in his proſecution. They affirmed, that the 
had formed a deſign to pull down the 2 
this proſecution was intended to try their 
before they 2 8 b 2 * 

ion of their project. e clergy did not fa 
_ = :nflame their hearers ; while emiſſaries were 
= loved to raiſe a ferment among the populace, ariſing 
. ſcarcity of proviſions, Which at that _ 

led in almoſt every country of Europe. The dan- 
—_— magnified ro which the church was expoſed 
rom Diſſenters, Whigs, and lukewarm Prelates. Theſe 
they repreſented as the authors of a ruinous war, that 
brought on that very dearth which they were then de- 
bring Such an extenſive party declaring in favour 
of Sache verch, after the articles were exhibited * 
bim, the lords thought fit to admit him to bail. The 
ps of the whole kingdom were turned upon this very 
extraordinary trial, which laſted three weeks, and ex- 
cluded all other public buſineſs for the time. The 
queen herſelf _ _y my — yo a 3 m 
tator, while vaſt multitudes attended the culprit eac 
day as he went to the hall, ſhouting as he paſſed, or 
filendy praying for his ſucceſs. The managers for the 
commons were Sir Joſeph Jekyl; Mr. Eyre, ſolicitor- 
neral; Sir Peter King, recorder; general — 
Sir Thomas Parker; and Mr. Walpole. The doctor 
was defended by Sir Simon Harcourt, and Mr. Phipps, 
afiſted by Dr. Atterbury, Dr. Smallridge, and Dr. 
Freind. While the trial continued, nothing could ex- 
ceed the violence and outrage of the populace . When 
the commons had gone through their charge, the ma- 
nagers for Sacheverel undertook his defence with great 
art and eloquence. In his defence he ſolemnly juſtified 
his intentions towards the queen and her government. 
He ſpoke in the moſt reſpectful terms of the revolu- 
tion, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. He maintained the 
doftrine of nan-reſiſtance as a tenet of the church, in 
which he was brought up; and in a pathetic concluſion 
endeavoured to excite the pity of his audience, He 
was ſurrounded by the queen's chaplains, who encou- 
raged and extolled him as the champion of the church ; 
and he was favoured by the queen herſelf, who could 
not but approve a doctrine that confirmed her autho- 
rity and enlarged her power. Thoſe who are removed 
{rom the intereſts of that period may be apt to regard 
wi wonder ſo great a conteſt from fo ſlight a cauſe ; 
but the ſpirit of contention was before laid in the na- 
uon, and this perſon only happened to let fire to the 
tran. The lords, when they retired to conſult upon 
lis ſentence, were divided, and continued undeter- 
mined for ſome time. At length, after much obſti- 
nate diſpute, and virulent altercation, Sacheverel was 
bund guilty by a majority of ſeventeen voices; but no 
les on four and thirty peers entered a proteſt againſt 
eciion. He was prohibited from preaching for 
three years; and his two ſermons were ordered to be 
. by che hands of the common hangman, in pre- 
nce of the lord-mayor and the two ſheriffs f. 
Major-general Stanhope having planned the conqueſt 
oi Minorca, and concerted with the admiral the mea- 
"es neceſſary to put it in execution, obtained from 
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14 They ſurrounded the queen's ſedan, exclaiming, « God 
f Nach majeſty and the church; we hope yonr majeſty is for 
_ acheverel. They deſtroyed ſeveral meeting-houſes, 
ered the dwellings of _ eminent diſſenters, and even 
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Propoſed 0 


<0 tO attack the Bank. The queen, in compliance with 
= of the commons, publiſhed a proclamation for ſup- 
on 8 * tumults; and ſeveral perſons being apprehended, 
. - 2 bigh treaſon. Two were convicted, and ſen- 

| Ty '©3 but were not executed. 
ſure, pany lenity of this ſentence, which was, in a great mea- 
the Tos to the dread of popular reſentment, was conſidered 
0 and nes as a triumph. They declared their joy in bon- 
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count Staremberg a ſew battalions of Spaniards, Ita- 

lians, and Portugueſe: at the head of theſe he em- 

barked at Barcelona with a fine train of Britiſh artillery, 

accompanied by brigadier Wade, and colonel Petit, an 

engineer of great reputation, They landed on the 

illand, about ten miles from St. Pifllip's fort, on the 

ewenty-fixth of Auguſt, 1708, with about eight hun- 

dred marines, which augmented their number to about 

three thouſand. Next day they erected batteries; and 

general Stanhope ordered a number of arrows to be ſhot 

into the place, to which papers were affixed, written in 

the Spaniſh and French languages, containing threats, 

that all the garriſon ſhould be ſent to the mines, if they 

would not ſurrender before the batteries were finiſhed. 

The garriſon conſiſted of a thouſand Spaniards and fix 
hundred French marines, commanded by colonel la 
Jonquire, who imagined that the number of the be- 
ſiegers amounted to at leaſt ten thouſand, ſo artfully 
had they been drawn up in ſight of the enemy. The 
batteries began to play, and in a little time demoliſhed 
four towers that ſerved as outworks to the fort: they 
then made a breach in the outward wall, through which 
brigadier Wade, at the head of the grenadiers ſtormed 
a redoubt, with ſuch extraordinary valour as ſtruck the 
beſieged with conſternation. On the ſecond or third 
day they thought proper to beat a parley, and capitu- 
late, on condition, that they ſhould march out with the 
honours of war; that the Spaniards ſhould be tranſported 
to Murcia, and the French to Toulon. Theſe laſt, 
however, were detained, by way of repriſal for the gar- 
riſon of Denia 4. The Spaniſh governor was ſo mor- 
tified when he learned the real number of the beſiegers, 
that on his arrival at Murcia he threw himſelf out of a 
window in deſpair, and was killed upon the ſpot. La 
Jonquire was confined for life, and all the French of- 
ficers incurred their maſter's diſpleaſure. Fort St. Phi- 
lip being thus reduced, to the amazement of all Europe, 
and the garriſon of Fort Fornelles having ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners to the admirals Leake and Whi- 
taker, the inhabitants gladly ſubmitted to the Engliſh 
government, for king Philip had oppreſſed and de- 
prived them of their privileges. General Stanhope ap- 
pointed colonel Petit governor of Fort St. Philip, and 
deputy governor of the whole iſland, 

The parliament being diſſolved, the queen thought 
proper to ſummon a new one; and being a friend to 
the Tories herſelf, ſhe gave the people an- opportunity 
of indulging themſelves in chooſing repreſentatives to 
their mind. Very few were returned but ſuch as had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal againſt the Whig 
adminiſtration. The Whigs were no longer able to 
keep their ground againſt the voice of the people, and 
the power of the queen. Though they had entrenched 
themſelves behind a formidable body in the houſe of 
lords, and though by their wealth and family connec- 
tions they had in a manner fixed themſelves in office, 
yet they were now upon the edge of diſſolution, and re- 
quired but a breeze to blow. them from their height, 
where they imagined themſelves ſo ſecure. f 

It ſhould be noticed, the duke had for ſome time be- 
fore gone back to Flanders, where he led on the united 
armies to great, though dear- bought, victories. The 
French were diſpirited indeed, and rather kept upon the 
defenſive; but ſtill, when forced to engage, they fought 
with great obſtinacy, and ſeemed to gather courage as 
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his perſecutors. Soon after, he was preſented to a benefice in 
North Wales, where he went with all the pomp of a ſovereign. 
He was ſumptuouſly entertained by * univerſity of Oxford, 
and many noblemen in his way. He was received in ſeveral 
towns by the magiſtrates in their formalities, and often at- 
tended by a body of a thouſand men on horſeback, and as many 
on foot, wearing white knots, edged with gold. The hedges 
1 were for two miles dreſſed with garlands, and the ſteeples co- 
vered with ſtreamers, flags, and colours. The church, and 
Dr. Sacheverel,” was the univerſal cry, and a ſpirit of reli- 
gious enthuſiaſm ſpread through the whole nation. 
+ The garriſon of Denia were, contrary to capitulation, 
made priſoners of war, 


uminations, and opeuly avowed their rage againſt 
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the frontiers of their country became more nearly threat- 
encd. Peace had more than once been offered, and 
treaties had been entered upon, and fruſtrated. After 
the battle of Ramillies, the king of France had em- 
ployed the elector of Bavaria to write letters in his name 
to the duke of Marlborough, containing propoſals for 
opening a congreſs. He offered to give up either Spain 
and its dominions, or the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, to Charles of Auſtria, and to give a barrier to 
the Dutch in the Netherlands. But theſe terms were 
rejected. The Dutch were intoxicated with ſucoeſs; 
and the duke of Marlborough had every motive to con- 
tinue the war, as it gratified not only his ambition but 
his avarice; a paſſion that obſcured his ſhining abilities. 
The duke was reſolved to puſh his fortune. At the head 
of a numerous army he came to the village of Oude- 
narde, -which the French had reſolved to reduce. Oude- 
narde was the only paſs poſſeſſed by the allies on the 
Schelde. The French inveſted it on the gth of July, 
1708, hoping to get poſſeſſion of it before the confe- 
derates could be reinforced. The duke of Marlbo- 
rough, however, being joined by a reinforcement, 
poſted himſelf at the ſtrong camp of Leſſines, which the 
French had intended to occupy, in order to cover the 
ſiege of Oudenarde. Thus diſappointed, the French 
generals altered ther reſolution, abandoned Oudenarde, 
and began to paſs the Schelde at Gavre. The two ge- 
nerals of the confederates were bent upon bringing them 
to an engagement. Cadogan was ſent with ſixteen bat- 
talions and eight ſquadrons to repair the roads, and 
throw bridges over the Schelde below Oudenarde. 
The army was in motion at eight o'clock, and marched 
with ſuch expedition, that by two in the afternoon the 
horſe had reached the bridges over which Cadogan and 
his detachment were paſſing. The enemy had poſted 
ſeven battalions in the village of Heynem, ſituated on 
the banks of the Schelde, and the French houſchold- 
troops were drawn up in order of battle on the achacent 
plain, oppoſite to a body of troops under major-general 
Rantzaw, who were poſted behind a rivulet that ran 
into the river. The duke de Vendome intended to at- 
tack the confederates when one halt of their army ſhould 
have paſſed the Schelde : but he was thwarted by the 
duke of Burgundy, who ſeemed to be perplexed and 
irreſolute. This prince had ordered the troops to halt 
in their mgrch to Gavre, as if he had not yet formed 
any reſolution ; and now he recalled the ſquadrons from 
the plain, determined to avoid a battle. Vendome re- 
monſtrated againſt this conduct, and the diſpute conti- 
nued till three in the afternoon, when the greater part 
of the allied army had paſſed the Schelde without oppo- 
ſition. Then the duke of Burgundy declared for an 
engagement, and Vendome ſubmitted to his opinion 
with great reluctance, as the opportunity was now loſt, 
and the army unformed. Major- general Grimaldi was 
ordered to attack Rantzaw with the horſe of the king's 
houſehold, who, finding the rivulet marſhy, refuſed to 
charge, and retired to the right. Meanwhile Cadogan 
attacked the village of Heynem, which he took with 
three of the ſeven battalions by which it was guarded, 
Rantzaw paſſing the rivulet, advanced into the plain, 


and drove before him ſeveral ſquadrons of the enemy. 


In this attack the electoral prince of Hanover, his late 
majeſty, George II. charged at the head of Bulau's 
dragoons with great intrepidity. His horle was ſhot 
under him, and -colonel Laſchky killed by his ſide, 
Several French regiments were broken, and a great 
many officers and ſtandards fell into the hands of the 
Hanoverians. The confederates continued ſtill paſſing 
the river: but few or none of the infantry were come up 
till five in the afternoon, when the duke of Argyle ar- 
rived with twenty battalions, which immediately ſuſ- 
rained a vigorous aſſault from the enemy. By this time 
the French were drawn up in order of battle ; and the 
allies being formed as they paſſed the river, both armies 
were engaged through the whole extent of their lines 
about ſeven in the evening. Europe had not for many 
years preduced two fuch noble armies : above one hun- 
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and on the other by the prince of Orange- 


dred general officers appeared in 
hundred and fifty colongh rig at 75 * 
ſpective regiments. The number of the FP. g 
ceeded that of the allies by twelve thouſand ES ex. 
generals were divided; their forces ill-dich. c Ut their 
the men diſpirited by the uninterrupted Lge, 
adverſaries. They ſeemed from the beg: drt of thei 
. SMNINg averſ; 
an engagement, and ated in hurry and tren F 158 
Nevertheleſs, the action was maintained Ras 8 
D*Auverquerque and count Tilly, who com Le 
the left of the allies, obliged the riglit᷑ of Set _ Fa 
give ground; and the prince of Orange wth © - 
Oxenſtiern, attacked them in flank with the D "2a 
fantry. Then they began to give way, and _ 51 
great confuſion, The duke de Vend6me, won 
from his horſe, rallied the broken battalions 411 
officers by name, conjured them to maintain the 1 ES 
of their country, and animated the men with Graeme 
and example. Bur, notwithſtanding all his * ; wa 
they were forced back among the encloſures Tn. 
confuſion. Some regiments were cut in pieces; = 
deſired to capitulate; and, if the darkneſs had not n 
terpoſed, their whole army would have been rui "7 
The night coming on, ſo that it became impoſſible. ö 
diſtinguiſh friends from enemies, the two generals _ 
dered the troops to ceaſe firing, and the enemy 1,11 
this opportunity of eſcaping by the road which lea; 
from Oudenarde to Ghent. The duke de Vendime 
ſeeing the French forces flying in the utmoſt precipita- 
tion, formed a rear-guard of about five-and-twer 
ſquadrons, and as many battalions, with which he {. 
cured the retreat. To this precaution the ſafety of their 
army was entirely owing ; for at day-break the duke of 
Marlborough ſent a large detachment of horſe and foot 
under the lieutenant-generals Bulau and Lumley, 0 
purſue to fugitives: but the hedges and ditches that 
{kirted the road were lined with French grenadiers in 
ſuch a manner, that the cavalry could not form, and 
they were obliged to deſiſt. The French reached 
Ghent about eight in the morning, and marching thou 
the city, encamped at Lovendegen on the canal. There 
they thought proper to caſt up entrenchments, upon 
which they planted their artillery, which they had left at 
Gavre with their heavy baggage. About three thouſand 
were {lain on the field of battle; two thouſand deſerted; 
and about ſeven thouſand were taken, including a great 
number of officers, together with ten pieces of cannon, 
above an hundred ſtandards and colours, and four thou- 
ſand horſes. The loſs of the allies did not amount to 
two thouſand men; nor was one officer of diſtinction 
killed on their ſide during the whole engagement. Aſter 
the confederates had reſted two days on the field of 
battle, a detachment was ordered to level the French 
lines between Ypres and the Lys: another was ent to 
raiſe contributions as far as Arras: they ravaged the 
country, and ſtruck terror even into the citizens of Pars. 
While the allies plundered the province of Picardy, 4 
detachment from the French army, under the chevalier 
de Rozen, made an irruption upon Dutch Flanders, 
broke through the lines of Bervlier, which had been 
left unguarded, and made a deſcent upon the iſland ot 
Cadſandt, which they laid under contribution. 
The generals of the allies now undertook an enter 
prize, which, in the opinion of the French generals 
{avoured of raſhneſs. This was the ſiege of Liſle, the 
ſtrongeſt town in Flanders, provided with all neceſſarics, 
ſtore of ammunition, and a garriton reinforced with one- 
and- twenty battalions of the beſt troops in France, = 
manded by marſhal de Boufflers in perlon. Put thele 
were not the principal difficulties which the allles en- 
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between them and their magazines at Antwerp 4? * 
Fan-Ghent; ſo that they were obliged to e 
convoys from Oſtend along a narrow con_—_ 
poſed to the attack of an army more numerous ge 1 
with which they fat down before Liſle. On the 13“ 


of Auguſt it was inveſted on one ſide by Pt ra (fav, oo | 
alder 
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f Frieſland ; while the duke of Marlborough 


t Helchin, to cover the ſiege, The trenches 
were opened on the 22d of Auguſt, and carried on 
with vigour and alacrity. The dukes of Burgundy and 
Vendome being now joined by the duke of Berwick, 
reſolved, if poſſible, to reheve the place; and made 
{-yeral marches and counter-marches for this purpole. 
Marlborough being apprized of his intention, marched 
our of his lines to give them battle, being reinforced by 
a conſiderable body of troops from the ſiege, including 
Auguſtus, king of Poland, and the landgrave of Heſſe, 
as volunteers: but the enemy declined an engagement, 
and the allies returned to their camp, which they forti- 
ged with an entrenchment. On the 7th of September, 
the beſiegers took by aſſault the counterſcarp of Liſle, 
after an obſtinatE action, in which they loſt a thouſand 
men. The French generals continued to hover about 
the camp of the confederates, which they actually can- 
nonaded ; and the duke of Marlborough again formed 
his army in order of battle : but their deſign was only 
co harraſs the allies with continual alarms, and interrupt 
the operations of the ſiege. They endeavoured to ſur- 
prize the town of Aeth, by means of a ſecret correſpon- 
dence with the inhabitants; but the conſpiracy was diſ- 
covered before it took effect. They then cut off all 
communication between the beſiegers and rhe Schelde, 
the banks of which they fortified with ſtrong entrench- 
ments, and a prodigious number of cannon ; ſo that 
now all the ſtores and necefaries were ſent to the camp 
of the confederates from Oſtend on the 21ſt of Septem- 
ber, prince Eugene, who was in the trenches, jeeing 
the troops driven by the enemy from a lodgement they 
had made on the counterſcarp of the Tenaille, rallied 
and led them back to the charge : but being wounded 
over the left eye with a muſquer-ſhot, he was obliged 
to retire, and for ſome days the duke of Marlborough 
ſuſtained the whole command, both in the ſiege, and 
of the covering army. On the 23d the Tenaille was 
ſtormed, and a lodgement made along the covered-way. 
Marſhal Boufflers having found means to inform the 
duke de Y endome that his ammunition was almoſt ex- 
pended, this general detached the chevalier de Luxem- 
burgh, with a body of horſe and dragoons, to ſupply 
the place with gunpowder, every man carrying a bag 
of torty pounds upon the crupper. They were diſco- 
vered in paſſing chrough the camp of the allies, and 
purſued to the barrier of the town, into which about 
tarce hundred were admitted : but a great number were 
killed by the confederates, or miſerably deſtroyed by 
the exploſion of the powder which they carried. On 
the 22d of October, marſhal Boufflers deſired to capitu- 
late for the town of Liſle : next day the articles were 
ſigned: on the 25th the allies took poſſeſſion of the 
place, and the marſhal retired into the citadel with the 
remains of his garriſon, which from twelve thouſand, 
was reduced to leſs than half that number. A nego- 
clation was begun for the ſurrender of the citadel : but 
Boufers made ſuch extravagant demands as were re- 
Jected with diſdain. Hoſtilities were renewed on the 
29th of the month : and the earl of Stair was detached 
© provide corn for the army in the diſtricts of Furnes 
and Dixmude. The beſiegers having made lodge- 
x= and raiſed batteries on the ſecond counterſcarp of 
e Citadel, ſent a meſſage to Boufflers, intimating, 
if he would ſurrender before the opening of the 
Fes: he ſhould have an honourable capitulation; 
0 erwiſe he and his garriſon muſt be made priſoners of 
hs He choſe to avoid the laſt part of the alternative ; 
ages were exchanged on the 8th of December, and 
te articles ſigned on the 10th; when the marſhal and 
Sarriſon marched out with the honours of war, and 
Were conducted to Douay. In this great enterprize 
rh and perſeverance made amends for want of fore- 
conf LON Bl gs was flagrant on the ſide of the 
n yet their ſucceſs was owing, in a great 
feats to the improvidence and miſconduct of the 
. hent was taken ſoon afterwards, while 
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were abandoned by their defenders. Thus this cam- 
paign ended with fixing a barrier to the Dutch domi- 
nions, and it now only remained to force a way into the 
provinces of the enemy. 

The repeated ſucceſſes of the allies once more in- 
duced the French king to offer terms of peace. In 
theſe he was reſolved to ſacrifice all conſiderations of 
pride and ambition, as well as the intereſts of his grand- 
lon of Spain, to a meaſure become fo neceſſary and in- 
diſpenſible. A conference enſued; in which the allies 
role in their demands, without, however, ſtipulating 
any thing in favour of the Engliſh. The demands 
were rejected by France, and that exhauſted kingdom 
once. more prepared for another campaign. 

Commodore Wager gained this year a conſiderable 
advantage over the Spaniards, by taking ſeveral of their 
galleons. He had on the 22d of December, 1707, 
returned to Jamaica, from the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, up- 
on ſome advices of the arrival of monſieur Du Caſſe, 
with a French ſquadron, in order to make ſome attempt 
upon Jamaica. The next day the commodore, being 
then with his ſquadron in Port-Royal harbour, held a 
council of war, to conſider of the ſeveral advices he 
had received. Upon advice, that the Spaniſh galleons 
were gone from Carthagena for Porto-Bello, the com- 
modore ſailed with ſuch ſhips as were ready, leaving 
directions, how and where the reſt ſhould join him. 
On the 25th of February, 1708, they came to an an- 
chor off the Iſle of Pines. In March, the commodore 
received advice at two ſcveral times from captain 
Pudner, who was ſtationed ncar Porto- Bello, that the 
galleons with the king's money, could not fail before 
the 1ſt of May; vpon which it was reſolved to return to 
Jamaica, bur it was given out, that they were only gone 
to cruize. On the 6th of April, the commodore an- 
chored at Port-Royal key, and having taken in provi- 
ſions, he failed again on the 14th, and, about eight or 
ten days after, gave chace to ſeveral ſhips off Bocca 
Chica, ſome of which eſcaped into Carthagena, and 
others he loſt ſight of in hazy weather. On the 23d of 
May, the Anne ſloop joined the commodore from the 
Baſtimentes, and brought a letter from captain Pudner, 
with advice that the galleons, being thirteen ſail, were at 
ſea, coming from Carthagena. The commodore had 
then with him the Expedition, Kingſton, Portland, and 
Vulture fire-ſhips, and cruized till the 27th, in expec- 
tation of the galleons; but, not meeting with them, he 
began to fear they had intelligence of his being on the 
coaſt, and were gone for the Havanna. On the 28th, 
about noon, the galleons, in all ſeventeen ſail, were diſ- 
covered from his top- maſt-head; and, at the ſame time, 
they diſcovered him, but, deſpiſing ſo ſmall a force, 
reſolved to proceed. He chaced them till evening, 
when they, finding they could not weather the Baru, a 
ſmall iſland, which lay in their paſſage to Carthagena, 
reſolved to diſpute the matter there, and, ſtretching 
there fore to the Northward with an eaſy ſail, they drew 
as well as they could into a line a battle. The commo- 
dore inſtantly made his diſpoſition; he reſolved to at- 
tack the admiral himſelf; gave orders to captain Simon 
Bridges, who commanded the Kingſton, to engage the 
vice-admiral, and ſent his boat to the Portland, com- 
manded by captain Edward Windſor, with orders to at- 
tack the rear-admiral; and, as there was no immediate 
occaſion for the fire-ſhip, ſhe plied to the windward. 
The ſun was juſt ſitting, when commodore Wager came 
up with the admiral, and then beginning to engage, in 
about an hour and a half's time (it being dark) ſhe blew 
up, not without great danger to the Expedition, from 
the ſplinters and planks, which fell on boaad her, on 
fire, and the great heat of the blaſt. Hereupon the 
commodore put aboard his ſignal lights for keeping 
company, and endeavoured to continue in ſight of ſome 
of the enemy's ſhips ; bur finding, after this accident, 
they began to ſeparate, and diſcovering but one, which 
was the reur-admiral, he made fail after her, and com- 
ing up about ten o'clock, when he could not judge 
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to fire his broad- ſide into her ſtern, which did ſo much 
damage, that it ſeemed to diſable her from making fat] ; 
and being then to lee ward, he, tacking on the Spaniards, 
got to windward of him, and the Kingfton and Portland 
following his lights, ſoon after came up with him, and 
aſſiſted in taking the rear-admiral, who called for quar- 
ter about two in the morning. On board of this = 
he ſent his boats to bring to him the chief officers ; and, 
before the riſing of the fun, he ſaw one large ſhip on the 
weather-bow, and three fail upon the weather-quarter, 
three or four leagues off, lying then with their heads to 
the north, the wind being at north-eaſt, an eaſy gale. 
He then put out the ſignal for the Kingſton and Port- 
land to chace to windward, not being able himſelf to 
make fail, being much diſabled ; and, as he had a great 
part of his men in the prize, fo were there no leſs than 
three hundred priſoners aboard his own ſhip. On the 
3oth the Kingſton and Portland had left off chace; but 
the commodore made the ſignal for continuing it, which 
they did, and ran him out of ſight, the fire-ſhip A 
continuing with him ; and he having lain by fome time, 
not only to put the prize in a condition of ſailing, but to 
refit his own rigging, made ſall eaſtward on the g iſt, 
when the Kingſton and Portland joined him, and gave 
him an account, that the ſhip they chaced was the vice- 
admiral, to which, as they ſaid, they came ſo near, as 
to fire their broadſides into her, but were fo far advanced 
towards the Salmadinas, a ſhoal off Carthagena, that 
they were forced to tack, and leave her. This gave 
the commodore great uneaſineſs, and determined him 
to call the captains of theſe ſhips to account; but, in the 
mean time, he ſent them orders to take or deſtroy a 
galleon of forty guns, which he underſtood by a Swedith 
thip, that had been trading at Baru, had taken ſhelter in 
that iſland. She was juſt coming out of port, as the 
Kingſton and Portland appeared ; upon which her crew 
ran her aſhore, ſet her on fire, and blew her up, ſo that 
nothing could be got out of her, as the captains affirmed, 
and, as it appeared to the commodore afterwards, was 
true, On the 2d of June, the commodore finding his 
proviſions and water ſhort, the wind contrary, and no- 
thing more to be done in thoſe parts, reſolved to fer the 
Spanith priſoners aſhore, according to their requeſt, on 
the iſland of Baru, and then proceed for Jamaica ; 
which he performed accordingly ; and the Spaniſh rear- 
admiral retained, as long as he lived, a grateful fenſe of 
the commodore's civility. 

The French king perceiving the miſery of his ſub- 
jects daily increaſe, and all his reſources fail, continued 
ro humble himſelf before the allies; and by means of 
Petkum, who ftill correſponded from the Hague with 
his miniſters, implored the Dutch that the negociation 

might be reſumed. A conference was at length begun 
at Gertruydenburgh, under the influence of Marlbo- 
rough, Eugene, and Zinzendorff, who were all, from 
private motives, averſe to the treaty. Upon this occa- 
ſion, the French miniſters were ſubjected to every ſpe- 
cies of mortification. Spies were placed upon all their 
conduct, Their maſter was inſulted, and their letters 
were opened, The Dutch deputies would hear of no 
relaxation, and no expedient for removing the difficul- 
ties that retarded the negociation. The French com- 
miſſioners offered to ſatisfy every complaint that had 
given riſe to the war. They conſented to abandon 
Philip of Spain; they even were willing to grant a ſup- 
ply towards the dechroning of Philip ; but all their offers 
were treated with contempt. They were, therefore, 
compelled to return home, after having ſent a letter to 
the ſtates, in which they declared that the propoſals 
made by their deputies were unjuſt and impracticable, 
and complained of the unworthy treatment they had re- 
ceived, Lewis reſolved to hazard another campaign, 
not without hope that ſome lucky incident in the event 
of war, or ſome happy change in the miniſtry of Eng- 
land, might procure him more favourable conceſlions, 
But though the duke by this means protracted his power 
on the continent, all his influence at home was at an end. 
The members of the houſe of commons, that had been 
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elected juſt after Sacheverel's trial, 


were 
Tories. From all parts of the kingdom eg, 


ſent and preſented to the queen, confirming x 
of m ee and the queen did not Ea 
ceive them with ſome pleaſure. But when the as By 
ences were ended at Gertruydenburgh, the avarice „, 
the duke, and felf-intereſted conduct of the Dur of 
were too obvious not to be perceived. The un f 
the Tory faction pretended, that while England dh. 
exhauſting her ſtrength in foreign conqueſts for the "3 
nefit of other nations, ſhe was loſing her liverty at "wy 
* t home 
They aſſerted, that her miniſters were not contented 
with ſharing the plunder of an impoveriſhed Rate, bye 
by controlling their queen, were reſolved to ſeize u on 
its liberties alſo. The inſolence of the ducheſs of Man 
borough was now become inſupportable to the queen 
who had entirely withdrawn her confidence from her. 
and ſhe was reſolved to ſeize the firſt opportunity of 
ſhewing her reſentment. Upon the death of the earl of 
Eſſex, who was colonel of a regiment under the duke of 
Marlborough, the queen reſolved to beſtow it on 2 
perſon whom ſhe knew was diſpleaſing to him. She 
therefore ſent him word, that ſhe wiſhed he would give 
it to Mr. Hill, brother to her favourite Mrs, Maſham. 
as a perſon every way qualified for the command. The 
duke was ſtruck with this requeſt, which he conſidered 
as a previous ſtep to his own diſgrace. He repreſented 
to the queen the prejudice that would redound to the 
ſervice from the promotion of ſo young an officer, and 
the jealouſy that would be felt by his ſeniors, never con- 
fidering that he himſelf was a younger officer than many 
of thoſe he commanded. He expoſtulated with her on 
this extraordinary mark of partiality in favour of Mrs, 
Maſham's brother, who had treated him with ſuch pe- 
culiar ingratitude. To all this the queen made no other 
reply, but that he would do well to conſult his friends. 
He retired in diſguſt. In the mean time the queen, 
who was conſcious of the popularity of her conduct, 
went to the council, where the ſeemed not to take the 
leaſt notice of the duke's abſence. The whole junto of 
his friends, which almoſt entirely compoſed the council, 
did not fail to alarm her with the confequences of dil- 
obliging ſo uſeful a ſervant. She, therefore, for ſome 
time, diſſembled her reſentment ; and fent the duke a 
letter, empowering him to diſpoſe of the regiments as 
he thought proper. But ſtill ſhe was too ſenſibly mor- 
tified at many parts of his conduct, nor to with for his 
removal; though for the preſent ſhe thought proper to 
continue him in his command. She acted with leſs du- 
plicity towards the ducheſs, who ſuppoſing, from the 
queen's preſent condeſcenſion, that ſhe was willing to be 
pacified, reſolved once more to practiſe the long-tor- 
gotten arts by which ſhe roſe. She, therefore, demanded 
an audience of her majeſty, on pretence of vindicating 
her character from fome aſperſions. She hoped to volt 
upon the queen's tenderneſs, by tears, entreaties, 
ſupplications. But her humiliations ſerved only to ren, 
der her more contemptible to herſelf, The queen heard 
her without exhibiting the leaſt emotions of rendernels 
or pity. The only anſwer ſhe gave to the other's en, 
treaties, was a repetition of an infolent expreſſion ul 
in one of this lady's own letters to her: © You delir 
no anſwer, and you ſhall have none.“ 
By inſenſible degrees, the queen ſeemed now to 4e, 
quire courage enough to ſecond her inchinatiohs, : 
depoſe a miniſtry that had long been diſagreeable 3 
Harley, who ſtill thared her confidence, did not mw 
inculcate the popularity, the juſtice, and the Jak . 
ſuch a meaſure; and upon his advice, ſhe began 12 
changes, by transferring the poſt ot lord-chamberan 
from the duke of Kent to the duke of Shrewſbury, 48 
had lately voted with the Tories, and maintained 2 4 
timate correſpondence with Mr. Farley. Soon x; * 
earl of Sunderland, ſecretary of ſtate, and * 4 hr 
the duke of Marlborough, was diſplaced, and 70 = 
of Dartmouth put in his room, Iin«ling that _ 
rather applauded than condemned for this re ſolute p 
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oxious to her. In theſe reſolutions ſhe 
RR by the duke of Beaufort, who coming 
5 on this occaſion, informed her majeſty that he 
- his duty to the queen. The whole 
me once to pay 1 e . 
Whis party were in conſternation ; they influenced the 
irectors of the bank, ſo far as to aſſure her majeſty, 
that public credit would be entirely ruined by this change 
ke miniſtry. The Dutch preſented memories and 
threats, on account of this change; but the queen {till 
went forward with her deſigns. Soon after the earl of 
Godolphin was diveſted of his office, and the treaſury 
ic in commiſſion, ſubjected to the direction of Har- 
ey, who was appointed chancellor of the exchequer, 
1nd under-treaſurer. The earl of Rocheſter was de- 
dared preſicent of the council, in the room of lord 
Somers. The ſtaff of lord-ſteward being taken from 
the duke of Devonſhire, was given to the duke of 
Buckingham; and Mr. Boyle was removed from the 
fecrerary's office, to make way for Mr. Henry St. 
John. The lord-chancellor having reſigned the great- 
{-al, it was firſt put in commiſſion, and then given to 
dir Simon Harcourt, The earl of Wharton ſurren- 
dered his commiſſion of lord-lieutenant of Ireland; and 
that employment was conferred upon the duke of 
Ormond. Mr. George Granville was appointed ſecre- 
ary of war in the room of Mr. Robert Walpole ; and, 
in 2 word, there was not one Whig left in any office of 
the ſtate, except the duke of Marlborough. He was 
ſtill continued the reluctant general of the army; but he 
juſtly conſidered himſelf as a ruin entirely undermined, 
and juſt ready to fall. But the triumph was not yet 
complete, until the parliameat was brought to confirm 
and approve the queen's choice. The queen, in her 
ſpeech, recommended the proſecution of the war with 
vigour, The parliament were ardent in their exprel- 
fions of zeal and unanimity. They exhorted her to 
diſcountenance all ſuch principles and meaſures as had 
{o lately threatened the dignity of the crown. This 
was but an opening to what ſoon after followed. The 
duke of Marlborough, who but a few months before 
had been ſo highly extolled and careſſed by the repre- 
ſentatives of the people, was now become the object of 
their hatred. To mortify the duke, the thanks of the 
houſe of commons were voted to the earl of Peterbo- 
rough for his ſervices in Spain, when they were refuſed 
to him for thoſe in Flanders, 
[a this ebullition of party-reſentment, Farley, who 
frlt raiſed the ferment, ſtill kept the appearance of mo- 
ce ration, and even became ſuſpected by his more vio- 
(cnt aſſociates as a luke-warm friend to the cauſe. An 
«cident increaſed his confidence with his own party, 
and fixed him for a time ſecurely in the queen's favour *. 
The unſucceſsful attempt upon his life by Guiſcard, ſtill 
more lerved to eſtablith the credit of Harley; and as 
appeared the enemy of France, no doubt was made 
but that he muſt be the friend of England. 

* he pariſh of Greenwich having petitioned the houſe 
commons for aſſiſtance in rebuilding their church, a 
committee was appointed this year to examine the pe- 
aan, and an inſtruction was given them to conlider 
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Rach agen bir de Guiſcard, alias abbot de la Bourlie, a 
ee — who had made ſome uſeful informations rela- 
I airs of France, thought himſelf ill rewarded for 
red poun by to he crown by a precarious penſion of four hun- 
ſpeech of &þ a-year. He had often endeavoured to get to the 
0 K. Jak. 2 but was till repulſed, either by Harley, 
to make ne. nraged at theſe diſappointments, he attempted 
vice in 4 with the court of E rance, and offered his ſer- 
n= — to one Moreau, a banker in Paris. His letters, 
prebend 1 intercepted, and a warrant iſſued out to ap- 
owing thas — 2 — Conſcious of his guilt, and 
not decline his . caarge could be proved againſt him, he did 
ny ate but reſolved to ſweeten his death by ven- 
Cock. pit on e before the council, convened at the 

iſe Ipin, a , th of March, 1711, he perceived a pen- 

ſerved by >, U 7 e table, and took it up without being ob- 
members . ot the attendants, When queſtioned before the 
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what churches were wanting within the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter. 
vocation ſent a ſolemn meſſage by their prolocutors to 
the commons, to thank them for this inſtance: of their 
__ to the welfare of the eftabliſhed church, and to 
ofter ſuch lights, as they were able to afford in relation 
to the extreme want of churches in London and W eſt- 
minſter. 
they would receive all ſuch informations; as ſhould be 
offered in this caſe, by the lower-houſe of convocation; 


Upon this; the lower-houſe of con- 


The commons immediately reſolved, that 


and would have a particular regard to ſuch applications, 
as ſhould at any time be made to them from the clergy 
in convocation aſſembled, according to the ancient 
uſage, together with the parliament. Purſuant to this 
reſolution, they paſſed a bill for the building fifty new 
churches, and gave the duty of one ſhilling a chaldron 
upon coals, from September 29, 1716, to September 
29, 1719, for raiſing the ſum of three hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds for that purpoſe. This duty had 
been reſerved for building St. Paul's, which was now 
finiſhed. 

Nothing now remained of the Whig ſyſtem, upon 
which this reign was begun, but the war, which conti- 
nued to rage as fierce as ever, and which encreaſed in 
expence every year as it went on. It was the reſolution 
of the preſent miniſtry to put an end to it at any rate, as 
it had involved the nation in debt almoſt to bankruptcy; 
and as it promiſed, inſtead of humbling the enemy, only 
to become habitual to the conſtitution. However, it 
was a very delicate point for the miniſtry, at preſent, to 
item the tide of popular prejudice in favour of its conti- 
nuance. The nation had been intoxicated with a child- 
iſn idea of military glory; and panted for triumphs, 
which they neither ſaw nor felt the benefit of. The 
pleaſure of talking at their entertainments and meetings 
of their diſtant conqueſts, and of extolling the bravery 
of their acquaintance, was all the return they were likely 
to receive for a diminiſhed people, and an exhauſted 
exchequer. The firſt doubts of the expedience of con- 
tinving the war, were introduced into the houſe of 
commons. The members made a remonſtrance 
to the queen, in which they complained loudly of the 
former adminiſtration. They ſaid, that in tracing 
the cauſes of the national debt, they had diſco- 
vered great frauds and embezzlements of the public 
money. They affirmed, that irreparable miſchief 
would have enſued, in caſe the former miniſters had 
been continued in office; and they thanked the 
queen for their diſmiſſion. Having thus prepared the 
nation, it remained only to remove the duke of Marl- 
borough from his poſt, as he would endeavour to tra- 
verſe all their negociations. But here again a difficulty 
ſtarted; this ſtep could not be taken without giving of- 
fence to the Dutch, who placed entire confidence in 
him; they were obliged, therefore, to wait for ſome 
convenient occalion. But in the mean time, the duke 
headed his army in Flanders, and led on his forces 
againſt marſhal Villars, who ſeemed refolved to hazard 
a battle. His laſt attempt in the field is ſaid, by thoſe 
who underſtand the art of war, to have excelled every 
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nation, and entreated to ſpeak with Mr. ſecretary St. John in 
private. His requeſt being refuſed, he ſaid, «© Vole gui /t 
dur ! pas un met!“ „ That's hard ! not one word!“ Upon 
which, as St. John was out of reach, he ſtepped up to Mr. 
Harley, and crying, out, “ / en veuæ donca tor!” © Have at 
thee then!“ he ſtabbed him in the breaſt with the penknife 
which he had concealed. The blade of the knife broke upon 
the rib, without entering the cavity of the breaſt ; nevertheleſs 
he repeated his blow with ſuch violence, that Harley fell to the 

round. St. John perceiving what had happened, inſtantly 
5 his ſword, and ſeveral others following his example, 
Guiſcard was wounded in ſeveral places. But he ſtill conti- 
nued to ſtrike and defend himſelf, till at laſt he was overpow- 
ered by the meſlengers and ſervants, and conveyed from the 
council-chamber, which he had filled with terror and confu- 
ſion. His wounds, though dangerous, were not mortal; but 
he died in Newgate, of a gangtene, occaſioned by the bruiſes 
which he had ſuſtained, on the 17th of the ſame month. 
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former exploit. He contrived his meaſures fo, that 
he induced. the enemy, by marching and counter- 
marching, to quit a ſtrong line of entrenchments with- 
out ſtriking a blow, which he came and unexpectedly 
took poſſeſſion of. The capture of Bouchain followed 
this enterprize, which capitulated after a ſiege of twenty 
days; and this was the laſt military expedition that the 
duke of Marlborough ever performed. And now, by 
a continuance of conduct and ſucceſs, by ever advancing, 
and never loſing an advantage, by gaining the enemies' 
poſts without fighting, and the confidence of his own 
ſoldiers without generoſity, the duke of Marlborough 
ended his campaigns, by leaving the allies in poſſeſſion 
of a vaſt tract of country. They had reduced, under 
their command, Spaniſh Guelderland, Limbourg, Bra- 
bant, Flanders, and Hainault; they were maſters of the 
Scarpe, and the capture of Bouchain had opened them 
a way into the very bowels of France, Upon his return 
from this campaign, he was accuſed of having taken a 
bribe of ſix thouſand pounds a-year from a Jew, who 
contracted to ſupply the army with-bread ; and the queen 
thought proper to diſmiſs him from all his employments, 
that the matter might be impartially examined. This 
declaration was imparted to him in a letter under her 
own hand, dated December 31, 1711, in which ſhe 
took occaſion to complain of the treatment ſhe had re- 
ceived. She probably alluded to the inſolence of his 
ducheſs; the ſubjection in which ſhe had been kept by 
the late miniſtry owing to the intrigues of the ducheſs; 
and the pains lately taken by the Whigs to depreciate 
her conduct, and thwart her meaſures with reſpect to 
the peace. The duke wrote an anſwer to her majeſty, 
vindicating himſelf from the charge which had been 
brought againſt his character; and his two daughters, 
the counteſs of Sunderland and the lady Railton, re- 
ſigned their places of ladies in the bed- chamber. The 
miniſtry, in order to aſcertain a majority in the houſe of 
lords, perſuaded the queen to take a meaſure which no- 
thing but neceſſity could juſtify. She created twelve 
peers * at once, and on the 2d of January, 1712, they 
ere introduced into the upper houſe without oppoſi- 
tion. The lord-keeper delivered to the houſe a meſſage 
from the queen, deſiring they would adjourn to the 14th 
of the month. The anti-courtiers alledged, that the 
queen could not fend a meſſage to any one houſe to 
adjourn, but ought to have directed it to both houſes. 
This objection produced a debate, which was termina- 
ted in favour of the court by the weight of the twelve 
new peers. 

The removal of the duke of Marlborough, fays Tin- 
dal, was thought very extraordinary, after ſuch long 
and eminent ſervices; and was fo little expected, that 
thoſe, who looked for precedents, could find none ſince 
the diſgrace of Beliſarius in I uſtinian's time. The only 
thing pretended to egcule it was, his being conſidered 
as the head of thoſe who oppoſed the peace, on which 
the court ſeemed to ſet their hearts. | 

For ſome time before the diſmiſſion of Marlborough, 
a negociation for peace had been carried on between 
the court of France and the new miniftry. The miniſ- 
ters hoped to obtain ſuch advantages in point of com- 
merce for all the ſubjects of Great Britain, as would 
ſilence all diſtraction. They were not ſo very mindful 
of the intereſts of the Dutch, as they knew that people 
to be but too attentive to thoſe intereſts themſelves. In 
order, therefore, to come as ſoon as poſſible to the end 
in view, the earl of Jerſey, who acted in concert with 
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* Lord Compton and lord Bruce, ſons of the earl of North- 
ampton and Ayleſbury, were called up by writ to the houſe of 
peers. The other ten were theſe: lord Duplin, of the king- 
dom of Scotland, created baron Hay of Bedwardin, in the 
county of Hereford; lord viſcount Windfor, of Ireland, made 
baron Mountjoy, in the Iſle of Wight; Henry Paget, ſon.of 
lord Paget, created baron Burton, in the county of Stafford; 
Sir Thomas Manſeh, baron Manſel of Margam, in the county 
of Glamorgan ; Sir Thomas Willoughby, 3 Middleton of 
Middleton, in the county of Warwick; Sir Thomas Trevor, 
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| Oxford, ſent a private meſſage to the c 


place. 


1 ; | ris 
_ deed, a polite reception, ſuch as was due to his me 


ourt of France 


importing the queen's earneſt deſire for Peace, and te. 
r 


wilh for a renewal of the conference. This intime, 
was delivered by one Gualtier, an obſcure * 
was chaplain to the imperial ambaſſador, 5 N C bo 
the French court. The meſſage was received bY - 
pleature at the court of France, and an anſwer w 8 
turned, ardently profeſſing the ſame inclinations 8 
led the way to a reply, and ſoon after to a de tive 
memorial from the court of France, which was a; 
diately tranſmitted to the Dutch by the queen bir ihe 
approbation. The ſtates-general having eraſed he 
French memorial, aſſured queen Anne that they ire 
ready to join with her in contributing to the concluſnn 
of a durable peace; but they expreſſed a deſire n 
French king would be more explicit in his offen . 
wards ſettling the repoſe of Europe. In order to ov 
the Dutch ſome ſatisfaction in this particular, a Ale 
conference between the French and Enolifh cOurts to 1 

Matthew Prior, much more famous as a Ra 
than a ſtateſman, was ſent over with propoſals A 
and Menager, a man of no great ſtation, returned wit, 
Prior to London, with full powers to treat upon the 
preliminaries. After many long and intricate debates 
certain preliminary articles were at laſt agreed on, oy: 
ſigned by the Engliſh and French miniſter, in conlc- 
quence of a ritten order from the queen. 

Having proceeded thus far, the great difficulty fi 
lay before the miniſters, of making the terms of peace 
agrecable to all the eontederates. The earl of Stafford, 
who had been lately recalled from the Hague, where he 
relided as ambaſſador, was now ſent back to Holland, 
with orders to communicate to the penſionary Heinſius, 
the preliminary propoſals, to ſignify the queen's appro- 
bation of them, and to propoſe a place where the ple. 
nipotentiaries ſhould aſſemble. The Dutch were averſe 
to begin the conference, upon the inſpection of the pre- 
liminaries. They tent over an envoy to attempt to per- 
ſuade the queen from her reſolution ; but finding their 
efforts vain, they fixed upon Utrecht as the place of 
general conference, and they granted paſſports tq the 
French miniſters accordingly. Many were the methods 
made uſe of by the Dutch as well as by the Germans, 
to fruſtrate the negociations of this congreſs. The em- 
peror wrote circular letters to the princes of the em- 
pire, exhorting them to perliſt in their former engage- 
ments. His ambaſſador in London procuring a copy 
of the preliminary articles, had them inſerted in a com- 
mon news-paper, in order to throw blame upon the mi- 
niſtry, and render their proceedings odious to the peopk. 
The Dutch began to complain of pertidy, and laboured 
to raiſe a diſcontent in England againſt the meaſures 
then in ſpeculation. The Whigs in London did not 
fail to ſecond their efforts with all the arts of clamour, 
ridicule, and reproach. Pamphlets, libels, and lam- 
poons, were every day publiſhed by one faction, and 
the next were anſwered by the other. But the conte- 
derates took a ſtep from which they hoped ſucceſs from 
the greatneſs of the agent whom they employed. Prince 
Eugene, who had been long famous for his talents in 
the cabinet and in the field, was ſent over with a oy 
from the emperor to the queen. But his intrigues 4. 
his arts were unable to prevail; he found at court, . 
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and his fame; but at the fame time ſuch a * 
the private propoſals he carried ſee med to carp} : 
meaſures for the conference were going forward, an 
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baron Trevor, of Bromham, in the county of Bedford; Coup 
Granville, baron I.anſdown, of Biddeford, in the _ 
Devon; Samuel Maſham, baron Maſham, of 222 — W 
county of Eflex; Thomas Foley, baron Foley, - d. baron th 
ſter, in the county of Worceſter; and Allen Bat 1 02 8 
Bathurſt, of Bathelſden, in the county of dene as pit w. 
firſt day of their being introduced, when the quel n 17 0 

about adjourning, the carl of Wharton aſked on 
« Whether they voted by their foreman 
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min 
cluſion. 


The conferences were begun at Utrecht, in January, 


2. under the conduct of Robinſon, biſhop of Briſtol, 
In => 


vv-ſeal, and the earl of Stafford, on the fide of 
l of Buys and Vanderduſſen, on the part of 
* Dutch; and of the marſhal D'U xelles, the cardinal 
Polionac, and M. Menager, in behalt of France, The 


miniſters of the emperor and Savoy aſſiſted, and the 


her allies ſent alſo plenipotentiaries, though with the 
ars As England and France were the 
only to powers that were ſeriouſly inclined to peace, it 
ay be ſuppoſed that all the other deputies ſerved rather 
wy They met rather 
tart new difficulties, and widen the breach, than to 
l The emperor inſiſted 


& tO 


armoſt reluctance. 


o retard than advance its progreſs. 


| iſſentions of Europe. 
jar 15 — to the Spaniſh monarchy, refuſing 
* up his pretenſions. The Dutch adhered to the 
old preliminaries, which Lewis had formerly rejected. 
They practiſed a thouſand little arts to {:timidate the 
queen, to Excite a jealouſy of Lewis, to blacken the 
80 racters of her ear and to keep up A dan 
ent a nong the people. 
bande of 1 Lond 27h and difficult raſk they had to 
ſuſtain; therefore they haſtened the peace, and this haſte 


SO 


relaxed the Engliſh miniſters? ſeverity, in inſiſting upon 


ſuch terms and advantages as they had a right to de- 
mand. The French plempotentiaries at Utrecht de- 


livered their propoſals in writing, under the name of 


ſpecific offers, which the confederates treated with 1n- 
dignation and contempt, who, on the other hand, drew 
wp their ſpecific demands, which were Conſidered as 
highly extravagant by the miniſters of France. Confer- 
ence followed conference ; but ſtill the contending par- 
ties continued as remote from each other as when they 


begun. The Engliſh, willing to include their allies, if 


poſiible, in the treaty, departed from ſome of their ſe- 
cret pretenſions, in order to gratify the Dutch with the 
poſſeſſion of ſome towns in Flanders. They conſented 
to admit that nation into a participation of ſome advan- 
uges in commerce. The queen, therefore, finding the 
confederates ſtill obſtinately attached to their firſt preli- 
minaries, gave them to underſtand, that as they failed 
to co-operate with her openly and ſincerely, and had 
made ſuch bad returns for her condeſcenſion towards 
them, ſhe looked upon herſelf as releaſed from all en- 
gagements f. 

The allies, deprived of the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, 
ſtill continued their animolity againſt the French, and 
vere reſolved to continue the war ſeparately. They 
had the utmoſt confidence in prince Eugene, their ge- 
teral; and though leſſened by the defection of the Bri- 
tſh forces, they were ſtill ſuperior to choſe of the enem 
commanded by marſhal Villars. But the loſs of the 
Bri forces was ſoon ſeverely felt by the allied army. 
Vilars attacked a ſeparate. body of their troops, en- 


amped at Denain, under the command of the earl of 


Albemarle, Their entrenchments were forced, and 
leyenteen battalions either deſtroyed or taken. The 
cal himſelf, and all the ſurviving officers, were made 
pmoners of war. Theſe ſucceſſes of Villars ſerved to 
haſten the treaty of Utrecht. The great obſtacle which 
Ktarded that peace which France and England ſeemed 


P 


* With theſe views the 


| Engliſh miniſters, findi 2 
pled obſtructions from the er 


d om deliberations of their allies, ſet on 
tain 0 aun negociation with F rance. They ſti pulated cer- 
certed mages for the ſubjects of Great-Britain, in a con- 
conk —_ of peace. They reſolved to enter into ſuch mutual 
af oO with the F rench, as would anticipate all clandeſtine 
A 3 the prejudice of the coalition. Theſe articles 
e reſult 1 A between the two courts; but being 
able do * 175 e and neceſſity, vey were not quite fo favour- 
"I -nylifh intereſts as the anguine parts of the nation 
Tus to expect. 
Wen inſtance of diſpleaſure which was ſhewn to the 
anders not was by an order given to the Engliſh army in 
. 2 upon the offenſive. Upon the difmitkon 
N 0.1 larlborough, the duke of Ormond had been 
No. LXVI. 


gers were determined to drive them on to a con- 
{ 


gerous 
The Engliſh miniſtry were 
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ſo ardently to deſire, was the ſettling the ſucceſſion to 
the kingdoms of France and Spain. The danger chat 
threatened the intereſts of Europe was, leſt both king- 
doms ſhould be united under one ſovereign ; and Philip, 
who was now king of Spain, ſtood next in ſucceſſion to 
the crown of France, except with the interpoſition of 
one child, (afterwards Lewis XV.) who was then ſickly. 
Philip, however, after many expedients, at laſt reſolved 
to wave his pretenſions to the French monarchy, and 
the treaty went forward with rapidity and ſucceſs. 

In the beginning of Auguſt, 1712, ſecretary St, 
John, now created viſcount Bolingbroke, was ſent to 
the court of Verſailles to remove all obſtructions to the 
ſeparate treaty. He was accompanied by Mr. Prior, 
and the Abbe Gualtier, and treated with the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed marks of reſpect. He was carefſed by the 
French King, and the marquis de Torcy, with whom 
he adjuſted the principal intereſts of the duke of Savoy, 
and the elector of Bavaria. This negociation being 
finiſhed in a few days, Bolingbroke returned to Eng- 
land, and Prior remained as reſident at the court of 
France. In the mean time the articles of the intended 
treaty were warmly canvaiſed among all ranks of people 
in London. 

This year the Whigs affected to celebrate the anni- 
verſary of the late king's birth-day, in London, with 
extraordinary rejoicings. Mobs were hired by both 
factions ; and the whole city was filled with riot and up- 
roar. A ridiculous ſcheme was contrived to frighten 
the lord-treaſurer with ſome ſquibs in a band-box, which 
the miniſters magnified into a conſpiracy. The duke 
of Hamilton having been appointed ambaſſador-extra- 
ordinary to the court of France, the Whigs were 
alarmed, on the ſuppoſition that this nobleman 33 
the pretender. Some diſputes ariſing between the duke 
and lord Mohun, on the ſubject of a law - ſuit, furniſhed 
a pretence for a quarrel, Mohun, who had been twice 
tried for murder, and was counted a mean tool, as well 
as the hector of the Whig party, ſent a meſſage by ge- 
neral Macartney to the duke, challenging him to ſingle 
combat. The principals met by appointment in Hyde 
Park, attended by Macartney and colonel Hamilton. 
They fought with ſuch fury, that Mohun was killed up- 
on the ſpot, and the duke expired before he could be 
conveyed to his own houſe. Macartney diſappeared, 
and eſcaped in diſguiſe to the continent. Colonel 
Hamilton declared upon oath before the privy-council, 
that when the principals engaged, he and Macartney 
followed their example; that Macartney was imme- 
dach diſarmed; but the colonel ſeeing the duke fall 

upon his antagoniſt, thre away the ſwords, and ran to 
lift him up: that while he was employed in raiſing the 
duke, Macartney, having taken up one of the ſwords, 
ſtabbed his Grace over Hamilton's ſhoulder, and re- 
tired immediately. A proclamation was iſſued, pro- 

miſing a reward of five hundred pounds to thoſe who 
ſhould apprehend or diſcover Macartney, and the du- 
cheſs of Hamilton offered three hundred pounds for the 
ſame purpoſe. The Tories exclaimed againſt this event 
as a party-duel: they treated Macartney as a cowardly 
aſſaſſin; and affirmed, that the Whigs had poſted others 
of the ſame ſtamp all round Hyde Park, to murder the 
duke of Hamilton, in caſe he had triumphed over his 


ä 


n 


inveſted with the ſupreme command of the Britiſh forces; but 
with particular directions that he ſhould not hazard an engage- 
ment. However, he joined prince Eugene at Tournay, who, 
not being made acquainted with the ſecret, adviſed the attack ing 
Villars ; but he ſoon found how affairs ſtood with his coadjutor. 
Ormond himſelf ſeemed extremely _ at his ſituation ; and in 
a letter to the ſecretary in England, deſired permiſſion to return 
home. But the confederates were loud in their complaints ; 
| they expoſtulated with the miniſters at Utrecht upon fo perfi- 
dious a conduct; but they were told that letters had been lately 
received from the queen, in which ſhe complained, that as the 
States-general had not properly anſwered, her advances, they 
ought not to be ſurprized, if ſhe thought herſelf at liberty to 
enter into ſeparate meatures to obtain a peace tor her own ad- 
| Vantage, 
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antagoniſt, and eſcaped the treachery of Macartney. 
The Whigs, on the other hand, affirmed, that it was 
alcogether a private quarrel: that Macartney was entirely 


innocent of the perfidy laid to his charge: that he af- 


terwards ſubmirted to a fair trial, at which colonel 
Hamilton prevaricated in giving his evidence, and was 
contradicted by the teſtimony of divers perſons who ſaw 
the combat at a diſtance. The duke of Marlborough 
hearing himſelf accuſed as the author of thoſe party miſ- 
chiefs, and ſeeing his enemies grow every day more and 
more implacable, thought proper to retire to the conti- 
nent, where he was followed by the duchels. 

The treaties of peace and commerce between Eng- 
land and France being agreed on by the plenipotentia- 
ries on either ſide, and ratified by the queen, ſhe ac- 
quainted her parliament of the ſteps ſhe had taken. She 
informed them of her precautions to ſecure them the 
ſucceſſion of a proteſtant king; and deſired them to 
conſider by her actions whether ſhe ever meant to di- 
vide her intereſts from the houſe of Hanover. She left 
1t to the commons. to determine what forces, and what 
ſupplies might be neceſſary for the ſafety of the king- 
doin, ©« Make yourſelves ſafe, ſaid ſhe, and I ſhall be 
ſatisfied, The affection of my people, and the provi- 
dence of Heaven, are the only guards I aſk for my 
protection.“ Both houſes returned warm addreſſes; 
and the ratifications of the treaty being exchanged, 
peace was proclaimed on the 5th of May, 1713, to the 
inexpreſſible joy of the greater part of the nation “. 
The Dutch and Imperialiſts, after complaining of the 
deſertion in their allies, reſolved to hold out for tome 
time. But they alſo ſoon after concluded a peace ; the 
one by the barrier treaty, and the other by the treaty 
of Raſtadt, in which their intereſts were aſcertained, 
and the treaty of Utrecht confirmed. 

The Engliſh now freed from their foreign enemies, 
had full leiſure to indulge their domeſtic diſſentions. 
The two parties never contended with greater animo- 
ſity, nor greater injuſtice, againlt each other. No merit 
could be allowed in thoſe of the oppoſite faction, and 
no knavery ſeen in their own. Whether it was at this 
time the wiſh of the miniſters to alter the ſucceſſion of 
the crown from the houſe of Hanover to the pretender, 
cannot now be clearly made out; but true it is, that the 
Whigs believed it as certain, and the Tories but faintly 
denied the charge. The ſuſpicions of that party became 
every day ſtronger, particularly when they ſaw a total 
removal of the Whigs from all places of truſt and con- 
fidence throughout the kingdom, and their employ- 


ments beſtowed on profeſſed Tories, ſuppoſed to be 


maintainers of an unbroken hereditary ſucceſſion. The 
Whigs were all in commotion, either apprehending or 
affecting to apprehend, a deſign in favour of the pre- 
tender; nay, their reports went ſo far as to aſſert that 
he was actually concealed in London, and that he had 
held ſeveral conferences with the miniſters of ſtate f. 


Be this as it will, the chief of the Whig party held ſe- 


{ret conferences with baron Schutz, reſident from the 
court of Hanover. They communicated their fears 
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* The firſt ſtipulation was, that Philip, now acknowledged 
king of Spain, ſhould renounce all right to the crown of 
France, the union of two ſuch powerful kingdoms being 
thought dangerous to the liberties of Europe. It was agreed 
that the duke of Berry, Philip's brother, and after him in ſuc- 
ceſſion, ſhould alſo renounce his right to the crown of Spain, 
in caſe he became king of France. It was ſtipulated that the 
duke vſ Savoy ſhould poſſeſs the iſland of Sicily, with the title 
of king, tagether with Eeneſtrelles, and other places on the 
continent; which increaſe of dominion was, in ſome meaſure, 


made out of the ſpoils of the French monarchy. The Dutch 


had that barrier granted them, which they ſo long ſought after ; 
and if the crown of France was deprived of ſome dominions to 
enrich the duke of Savoy, on the other hand the houſe of 
Auſtria was taxed to ſupply the wants of the Hollanders, who 
were put in poſſeſſion of the ſtrongeſt towns in Flanders. With 
regard to England, its glory and its intereſts were ſecured, 
'The fortifications of Dunkirk, au harbour that might be dan- 
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and apprehenſions to the elector, who 
at om England, or conſidered the ft 
was thoroughly prejudiced againſt the Tx: ö 
turn they received his inſtrutions, LOIN In te. 
expect his favour in caſe of his ſucceſſion Thb 
of lords ſeemed to ſhare in the general a . b 1 
The queen was addreſſed to know what "EL, h 7 
taken for removing the pretender from hs 5 , ee 
of the duke of Lorrain. They begged ſhe drr 
them a liſt of ſuch perſons as having been ance 1 — 
for their political miſconduct, had obtained N 
return into Great-Britain ſince the revolution. I, 
Steele, afterwards the celebrated Sir Richard $t 1 
was not a little active in railing and ſpreading A 
ports. In a pamphlet written by him, called the Ci. 
he bitterly exclaimed againſt the miniſtry, and the ray 
mediate danger of their bringing in the pretender Th 
houſe of commons conſidered this performance 1 
ſcandalous and ſeditious libel; and Steele was expel 
the houſe, of which he was a member. Bur while 10 
Whigs were attacking the miniſters from without theſ 
were in much greater danger from their own interna 
diſſentions. Harley was created lord Oxford, and 8. 
John lord Bolingbroke. Though they had ſtarted wich 
the ſame principles and deſigns, yet having vanquiſhed 
other oppoſers, they now begun to turn their ſtrength 
againſt each other. Never were two tempers worſe 
matched to carry on buſineſs together. Oxford, cau- 
tious, flow, diffident, and reſerved ; Bolingbroke, hot 
eager, impetuous, and proud ; the firſt of oreat erudi- 
tion, the latter of great natural capacity; the firſt obſti. 
nate in command, the other reluctant to obey ; the fit 
bent on maintaining that rank in the adminiſtration, 
which he had obtained upon the diſſolution of the lat 
miniſtry ; the other diſdaining to act as a ſubaltern to a 
man whom he thought himſelt able to inſtruct. Both, 
therefore, began to form ſeparate intereſts, and adopt 
different principles. Oxford's plan was the more mo- 
derate, Bolingbroke's the more vigorous, but the less 
ſecure. Oxford, it is thought, was entirely for the 
Hanover ſucceſſion ; Bolingbroke had ſome hopes of 
bringing in the pretender. But though they hated each 
other molt ſincerely, yet they were for a while kept to- 
gether by the good offices of their friends and adherents, 
who had the melancholy proſpect of ſeeing the citadel 
of their hopes, while openly beſieged from without, ſe- 
cretly undermining within. This was a mortifying prol- 
pect to the Tories; but it was more particularly dil- 
pleaſing to the queen, who daily ſaw her favourite mi- 
niſtry declining, while her own health kept pace with 
their contentions. Her conſtitution was now quite 
broken. One fit of ſickneſs ſucceeded another; and 
what' completed the ruin of her health was the anxiety 
of her mind. The council-chamber was for ſome time 
turned into a ſcene of obſtinate diſpute, and bitter alter- 
cation, Even in the queen's preſence, the trealurer 
and ſecretary did not abſtain from mutual obloquy 

reproach. As Oxford foreſaw that the Whig minifiry 
would force themſelves in, he was for moderate mei- 
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were ordered to be de. 
gave up all right te 


France reſigned her 


gerous to their trade in time of war, 
moliſhed, and its port deſtroyed. Spain 
Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca. F gi und. 
pretenſions to Hudſon's Bay, Nova Scotia, and New _ 
land; but they were left in poſſeſſion of Cape Breton» v. 
liberty of drying their fiſh upon the ſhore, Among tho 2 
cles glorious to the Engliſh nation, their ſetting free the 2 
proteſtants confined in the priſons and gallies for their r 2 
was not the leaſt meritorious. For the emperor it w 5 
lated, that he ſhould poſſeſs the kingdom of Naples, {Pruſſia 
of Milan, and the Spaniſh Netherlands. The m__ ws 
was to have Upper Guelder ; and a time, the alt 0 Ju 14 for 
fixed for the emperor's acceding to theſe articles, © 
ſome time obſtinately refuſed to aſſiſt at the nego* ch -— the 
+ While the conferences were carried on 4 — *. 
chevalier de St. George conveyed a printed remon "11 that 
the miniſters at Utrecht, ſolemnly proteſting 42% 


might be ſtipulated to his prejudice. cures, 
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Bolingbroke, on the contrary, was for ſerting | 
at defiance, and flattered the queen, by giv- 
all her favourite attachments. N length, 
3 ies coming to an height, Oxford wrote a 
_ N are a detail of public tranſ- 
_—_ , in the courſe of which he endeavoured to juſtify 
p duct, and expoſe the turbulent and ambi- 
Wor" of his i Boling- 
tous ſpirit of his rival. On the other hand, oung 
vroke charged the treaſurer with having invited the 
duke of Marlborough to return home from his volun- 
tary exile, and of maintaining a er correſpondence 
with the houſe of Hanover. In conſequence of this, 
ind the intrigues of lady Maſham, who now ſeconded 
the aims of Bolingbroke, Oxford was removed from his 
employments, and his rival ſeemed to triumph in his 
"ew victory. This paltry triumph was but of ſhort du- 
ation. Bolingbroke for a while ſeemed to enjoy the 
confuſion he had made ; and the whole ſtate being 
qiren into diſorder by the ſuddenneſs of the treaſurer's 
all, he fat ſecure, conſidering that he mult be called 
vpon to remedy every inconvenience. But the queen's 
declining health ſoon began to give him a dreadful proſ- 
q of his own ſituation, and the triumph of his enemies. 
As no plan had been adopted for ſupplying the vacancy 
of treaſurer, the queen was perplexed and harraſſed with 
the choice, and ſhe had no longer ſtrength left to ſup- 
t the fatigue. It had ſuch an effect upon her ſpirits 
and conſtitution, that ſhe declared ſhe could not outlive 
it, and immediately ſunk into a ſtate of lethargic inſen- 
ſibiliry. Notwithſtanding all the medicines which the 
phyſicians could preſcribe, the diſtemper gained ground 
o faſt, that the day after they deſpaired of her life, and 
the privy-council was aſſembled on the occaſion, July 
30, 1714. The dukes of Somerſet and Argyle being 
informed of the deſperate ſtate in which ſhe lay, entered 
the council-chamber without being ſummoned, not a 
little to the ſurprize of the Tory members, who did not 
expect their appearance. The duke of Shrewſbury 
thanked them for their readineſs to give their aſſiſtance 
at ſuch a critical juncture, and deſired them to take 
their places. The phyſicians having declared that the 
queen was ſtill in her ſenſes, the council unanimouſly 
agreed to recommend the duke of Shrewſbury, as the 
fitteſt perſon to fill the place of lord-treaſurer. When 
tis opinion was intimated to the queen, ſhe ſaid, they 
could not have recommended a perſon ſhe liked better 
than the duke of Shrewſhury. She delivered to him 
the white ſtaff, bidding him uſe it for the good of her 
people. He would have returned the lord-chamber- 
in's ſtaff, but ſhe deſired he would keep them both: 
ſo that he was at one time poſſeſſed of the three greateſt 
poſts in the kingdom, under the titles of -lord-treaſurer, 
lord-chamberlain, and lord- lieutenant of Ireland *. 
Bolingbroke's ambition was defeated by the vigour 
which the dukes of Somerſet and Argyle exerted on 
this occaſion. © They propoſed, that all privy-counſel- 
lors in or about London ſhould be invited to attend, 
without diſtinction of party. The motion was approved ; 
and lord Somers, with many other Whig members, re- 
pared to Kenſington. The council being thus rein- 
forced, began to provide for the ſecurity of the king- 
dom. Orders were immediately diſpatched to four re- 
g\ments of horſe and dragoons quartered in remote 
counties, to march up to the neighbourhood in London 
al Weſtminſter. Seven of the ten Britiſh battalions 
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Fn — nobleman, ſays Smollett, in England, better deſerved 
my 5 Agunning marks of his ſovereign's favour. He was 

ett liberal, dilintereſted, and a warm friend to his country. 
a Anne, ended the line of the Stuarts: their me- 
ag emerit may be rightly ſtated, b conſidering what their 
. « Giregards were to the welfare of Europe; to the 
oa and Erengthening of the proteſtant intereſt ; and to the 
met and proſperity of their ſubjects. In order to make up 


luch A . . 
Nr duly and accurately, many important materials 
eu wanting, 
here had be 


en a new va 5 
towards the ea ult made on the ſouth- ſide, and 


ſt-end of Henry VII's chapel, to depoſit the 
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in the Netherlands were directed to embatk at Oſtend 
for England, with all poſſible expedition: an embargo 
was laid upon all ſhipping; and directions given for 
equipping all the ſhips of war that could be ſooneſt in a 
condition for ſervice. They ſent a letter to the elector 
of Hanover, ſignifying that the phyſicians had deſpaired 
of the queen's life; informing him of the meaſures they 
had taken; and deſiring he would, with all convenient 
ſpeed, repair to Holland, where he ſhould be attended 
by a Britiſh ſquadron, to convey him to England, in 
caſe of her majeſty's deceaſe. At the ſame time they 
diſpatched inſtructions to the earl of Stafford at the 
Hague, to deſire the States-general would be ready to 
perform the guarantee of the proteſtant ſucceſſion. The 
heralds at arms were kept in waiting with a troop of 
horſe- guards, to proclaim the new king as ſoon as the 
throne ſhould become vacant. Precautions were taken 
to ſecure the {ea-ports; to overawe the Jacobites in 
Scotland ; and the command of the fleet was beſtowed 
upon the earl of Berkeley. R 

This day, July 3o, the queen ſeemed ſomewhat re- 
lieyed by mcdicines, roſe from her bed about eight 
o'clock, and walked a little. After ſome time, caſting 
her eyes on a clock that ſtood in her chamber, the con- 
tinued to gaze at it for ſome minutes. One of the 
ladies in waiting aſked her what ſhe ſaw there more than 
uſual; to which the queen only anſwered, by turning 
her eyes upon her with a dying look. She was ſoon 
after ſeized with a fit of the apoplexy, from which, how- 
ever, the was ſomewhat recovered by the aſſiſtance of 
doctor Mead. She continued all night in a ſtate of 
ſtupefaction. She gave ſome ſigns of life between 
twelve and one the next day; but expired the following 
morning, Auguſt 1, a little after ſeven o'clock, in the 
fiftieth year of her age +. 

The character of this queen given by Smollett being 
very juſt and conciſe, we ſhall here inſert it. Anne 
Stuart, queen of Great-Britain, was in her perſon of the 
middle ſize, well proportioned. Her hair was of a dark 
brown colour, her countenance was rather round than 
oval, and her aſpect more comely than majeſtic. Her 
voice was clear and melodious, and her preſence en- 
gaging. Her capacity was naturally good, but not 
muth cultivated by learning ; nor did ſhe exhibit any 
marks of extraordinary, or perſonal ambition. She 
was certainly deficient in that vigour of mind by which 
a prince ought to preſerve his independence, and avoid 
the ſnares and fetters of ſycophants and favourites: but 
whatever her weakneſs in this particular might-have 
been, the virtues of her heart were never called in queſ- 
tion: ſhe was a pattern of conjugal affection and fidelity, 
a tender mother, a warm friend, an indulgent miſ- 
treſs, a munificent patron, a mild and mercitul prince, 
during whoſe reign no ſubject's blood was ſhed for 
treaſon. She was zealouſly attached to the church of 
England from conviction rather than from prepoſſeſſion, 
unaffectedly pious, juſt, charitable, and compaſſionate. 
She felt a mother's fondneſs for her people, by whom 
ſhe was univerſally beloved with a warmth of affection 
which even the prejudice of party could not abate. In 
a word, if ſhe was not the greateſt, ſhe was certainly 
one of the beſt and moſt unblemiſhed ſovereigns that 
ever ſat upon the throne of England ; and well deſerved 
the expreſſive, though ſimple epithet of © TH OO 
Queen ANNE.” | 
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body of king Charles II. in which that prince, queen Mary, 
king William III. and prince George of Denmark, were laid, 
Here the remains of queen Anne were likewiſe depoſited on 
the 24th of the fame month, and there being no more room 
left, the vault was cloſed up with brickwork, By her huſband 
prince George, queen Anne had fix children: 1. A daughter 
ſtill-born, May 12, 1684. 2. Mary, born June 2, 1685, 
died in February, 1686. 3. Anne Sophia, born May 12, 
1686, died the February following. 4. William, duke of 
Glouceſter, born July 24, 1689, died July go, 1700. 5. 
Mary, born in October, 1690, died ſoon after the was bap- 


tized. 6. George, born April 17, 1692, but died as ſoon as born. 
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W I. 
HE two factions which had for many years held 
the nation in a ſtate of diviſion, and which have 
hicherto been diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Whig 
and Tory, now ſeemed to change their names; and as 
the former epithets appeared to have loſt much of their 
virulence by conſtant uſe, the Whigs were now deno- 
minated Hanoverians, and the "Tories were branded 
with the name of Jacobites. The former boaſted of a 
proteſtant king, the latter of an hereditary monarch ; 
the former urged the wiſdom of their new monarch, and 
the latter alledged that their's was an Engliſhman. It 
is eaſy to perceive, that the choice would reſt upon him 
whoſe wiſdom and religion promiſed the people the 
greateſt ſecurity. The Jacobites had long been flat- 
tered with the hopes of ſecing the ſucceſſion altered by 
the new miniſtry. Ungrounded hopes and impracti- 
cable ſchemes, ſeem to have been the only portion be- 
queathed to that party. They now found all their ex- 
pectations blaſted by the premature death of the queen. 
The diligence and activity of the privy: council, the 
general ridicule which attended their inconſiſtent conduct, 
ſerved only to make their confuſion the greater. Upon 
recollection they found nothing fo eligible in the preſent 
criſis, as ſilence and ſubmiſſion ; they hoped much from 
the aſſiſtance of France, and ſtill more from the popu- 
larity and counſels of the pretender *. 

In purſuance of the act of ſucceſſion, George I. fon 
of Erneſt- Auguſtus, firſt elector of Brunſwick, and 
the princeſs Sophia, grand-daughter to James 1. aſ- 
cended the Britiſh throne. His mature age, he being 
now fifty-four years old, his ſagacity and experience, 
his numerous alliances, the general tranquillity of Eu- 
rope, all contributed to eſtablith his intereſts, and to 
promiſe him a peaceable and happy reign. His virtues, 
though not ſhining, were folid, he was of a very dit- 
ferent diſpoſition from the Stuart family, whom he ſuc- 
ceeded. Theſe were known to a proverb, for leaving 
their friends in extremity ; George, on the contrary, 
foon after his arrival in England, was heard to lay, 
« My maxim is, never to abandon my friends; to do 
Juſtice to all the world, and to fear no man.” To theſe 
qualifications of reſolution and perſeverance, he joined 
great application to buſineſs. However, one fault with 
reſpect to England remained behind; he ſtudied the 
intereſts of thoſe ſubjects he had left, more than of thoſe 
he came to rule. 5 

On the death of the queen the privy- council met, 
and three inſtruments were produced, by which the 
elector appointed ſeveral of his adherents to be added 
2s lords juſtices to the ſeven great offices of the king- 
dom . Orders alſo were immediately iſſued out tor 
proclaiming George king of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The regency appointed the earl of Dorſet to 
carry him the intimation of his acceſſion to the crown, 
and to attend him in his journey to England. They 
tent the general officers, in whom they could confide, 
to their poſts ; they reinforced the garriſoa of Portl- 
mouth, and appointed Mr. Addiſon, author of the 
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This unfortunate man feemed to poſſeſs all the qualities 

of his father; his pride, his want of perſcverance, and his at- 
tachment to the Roman catholic religion. He was but a poor 
leader, therefore unfit to conduct fo de{pcrate a cauſe; and, in 
fact, all the ſenfible part of the kingdom had forlaken it as 
urretrievable. , 

t The chevalier de St. George no ſooner received the news 
of the queen's death, than he poſted to Verſailles, where he 
was given to underſtand, that the king of France expected he 
ſhout quit his territories immediately; and he was accordingly 
obliged to return to 1.orrain. The regency of Englanil hav- 
ing Hucd a proclamation for a reward of one hundred thouſand 
pounds for ſeizing the pretender, they were informed that the 
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To mortify the late m; 
niſtry, lord Bolingbroke was obliged to wi p _ 


morning in the paſſage, among the ſervants 
bag of papers, where there were perſons 
placed to inſult and deride him. No tumult 
no commotion aroſe againſt the acceſſion of the new 
King, and this gave a ſtrong proof that no rational "way 
lures were ever taken to obſtruct his exaltation. Th, 
king firſt landed at Greenwich, where he was received 
by the duke of Northumberland, captain of the life 
guard, and the lords of the regency. From his landing. 
place he walked to his houſe in the park, accompanied 
by ſeveral of the nobility and other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion. When he retired to his bed-chamber, he ſent for 
luch of the nobility as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their zeal for his ſucceſſion. But the duke of Ormond 
the lord-chancellor, and the lord-treaſurer, found them- 
lelves excluded. Lord Oxford, the next morrine, pre- 
ſented himſelf with an air of confidence, ſuppoſing that 
his rupture with Bolingbroke would compentate for his 
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„With his 
Purpoſely 
appeared, 
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former conduct, But he had the mortification to remain 


a conſiderable time unnoticed among the crowd ; ang 
then was permitted to Kiſs the king's hand, without be- 
ing honoured with any circumſtance of peculiar reſpect. 
I he king expreſſed uncommon regard for the duke of 
Marlborough, who had juſt arrived from the continent, 
as well as for all the Icaders of the Whig party. This 
was ig no Wiſe pleaſing to the Tories. | 

The Whigs, while they pretended to ſecure the 
crown for their king, were with all poſſible arts con- 
firming their own intereſts, extending their connections, 
and giving laws to their ſovereign. An inſtantaneous 
and total change was made in all the offices of truſt, ho- 
nour, or advantage. The Whigs governed the ſenate 
and the court; whom they would, they oppreſſed ; 
bound the lower orders of people with ſeverc laws, and 
kept them at a diſtance by vile diſtinctions; and then 
taught them to call thi—L1Beary ! 

The partialities thus ſhewn ſoon raiſed great diſcon- 
tentment among the people; and the king's attachment 
conſiderably increaſed the malcontents in every part of 
the kingdom. I he clamour of the church's being in 
danger was revived, and the people only ſeemed to 
want a leader to excitc thei to inſurrection. Birming- 
ham, Briſtol, Norwich, and Reading, full remem- 
bered the ſpirit with which they had declared for Sache- 
verel; and now the cry was, © Down with the Whigs! 
and Sacheverel for ever!” During theſe commotions, 
which were fomented by every art, the pretender himſelt 
continued a calm ſpectator on the continent : this ſeems 
to have been the beſt time for him to have ftruck his 
greacelt blow; but he only ſent over his emiſſaries to 
diſperſe his ineffectual manifeftoes, and delude the un- 
wary. In theſe papers he obſerved, that the late queen 
had intentions of calling him to the crown. He expot- 
tulared with his people upon claiming a foreign prince 
for their ſovereign, coatrary to the laws of the country 
that gave him only the real claim. Copies of a printed 
addreſs were ſent to the dukes of Shrewibury, Marlbo- 
rough, Argyle, and other noblemen of the firft diſtinc- 
tion, vindicating his right to the crown, and compun- 
ing of the injuſtice of his people & Vet though be til 
coinplained of their conduct, he never took one ſtep £0 


reform his own, or to correct that objection upon wing 
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pretender's friends in Scotland deſigned an inſurrection; and 
that ſome of them had been feen to go in arms twwards the 
Highlands, : 8 

4 Thiele were the dukes of Shrew{bury, Somers, Bolten 
Devonſhire; Kent, Argyle, Montrole, and Roxbury : Er 
carlos of Pomtret, Angleſey, Carlille, Nottingham, n coat 
Scarborough, and Oxford; lord vilcouat 1 own act a1 
lords Ha Hax and Cowper. 

g 1 hele papers being delivergd t dhe 5 
the King retulſed an audtence io LLC 11147 4 ULS de Lauwelti, _ 
niſter from the duke of Lotraing on tue ſupponten AT (112 
manifeſto could not have been prepares or tam im . 
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his father had forfeited the throne, Ile ſtill continued 
to profeſs the trueſt regard to the catholic religion; and 
jaſttad of concealing his ſentiments on that head, gloried 
in his principles. Ile expected to aſcend the throne 
againſt a very powerful oppolition, and that by proteſ- 
ſng the very ſame principles by which it had been loſt. 
But however odious the popiſh ſuperſtition was to the 
bulk of the people at that time, the principles of the 
Jfſenters were equally diſpleaſing. It was againſt then 
and their tenets, that mobs Were excited, and riots be- 
came frequent. It was now ſaid, by the Tories, that 
impicty and herely were daily gaining ground under a 
Whig adminiſtration. It was aſſerted, that the biſhops 


: g f f 
were ſo Jukewarm in favour of the church, and fo ar- 


dent in purſuit of temporal advantages, that every vice 
was rearing its head without controul. The doctrincs of 
the true region were left expoſed on every ſide, and open 
to the attacks of the Socinians on the one, and of the 
catholics-on the other. The lower orders of the clergy 
fided with the people in theſe complaints; the) pointed 
out to the miniſtr/ ſeveral tracts written in tavour of 
Socinianiſm and Arianiim. The minitry not only re- 
fuſed to puniſh the delinquents, but enced the clergy 
themſelves, and forbade tir tuture iiputetions on ſuch 
topics, This injunction anſwered the unmediate purpoſe 
of the miniſtry ; it put a ſtop to the clauiour of the po- 
pulace, fomented by the clergy ; but produce! a worſe 
diſorder in its train: it produced a negligence in all re- 
igious concerus “. ; 2 

The parliament being diſſolved, another was called 
by a very extraordinat y proclamation 7. Upon the firſt 
meeting of which, the Whigs, tor it was almoſt wholly 
compoſed of that party, with the king at their head, for 
he took no care to conceal his partiautics, carried every 
thing their own way, and nothing was expected but the 
molt violent meaſures againſt the late miniſtry; nor were 
the expectations of mankind diſappointed. The king 
acquainted the houſe of commons that the branches of 
the revenue, appointed for the ſupport of the civil go- 
vernment, were not ſufficient for that purpoſe. He 
warned them, that the pretender boaſted of the afliſt- 
ance he expected in England to repair his former diſap- 
pointnents. IIe intimated allo, that he expected their 
aſſiſtance in puniſhing ſuch as endeavoured to deprive 
him of that ble ſſing he moſt valued, the affection of his 
people. As the houſes were prediſpoſed to violent mea- 
fures, tilis ſerved to give them the alarm; and they 
outw ent even the moſt ſanguine expectations of the moſt 
vindictive miniſtry. The lords in their anſwer to the 
king's ſpeech, proffered their hopes that the king would 
be able to recover the. reputation of the continent, the 
his of which they affected to deplore. The commons 
went much farthler: they declared their reſolution to 
trace out tiole meaſures by which the country was de- 
preſſed : they refolved to ſeek after thoſe abettors on 
nom the pretender ſeemed to ground his hopes, and 
they determiued to bring ſuch to condign puniſhment. 
Mr. fecretar; Stanhope openly aſſerted, that notwith- 


landing the endeavours which had been uſed by the 
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3 
Wing communicated this circumſtance to the duke, that 
peince abinlutely denied his having been privy to the tranſac- 
uon, and declared that the chevalier de St. George came into 
3 by the directions of the French king, whom the duke 
"Wd not diſoblige without expoting his territories to invaſion. 
Otwith(} 8 
Grand that he could not be admitted to an audience until the 
Pretend. k : 54 N 0 Fo ; 1 
endet inould be removed from the dominions of his maſter : 


8 Ha g 0 0 5 - * . 
— 2 quitted the kingdom without farther heſitation. 
Ollett. 0 
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the cler 2 can be more impolitic in a ſtate than to hinder | 
ire * K toy diſputing with each other; they thus become 
they Jeter 1 *. in the cauſe ot religion, and which tide foever 
pute. 1 25 become Wiler and better as they carry on the 
them 1 10 4 a hace argument in the clergy 18 tO encourage 
and neglect; if religion be not kept awake by 
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Jacen it huks into filence, and no longer continues an 
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* u this proclamation the king complained of the evil de- 
of men dilatteSted to his tu 
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anding this apology,: the marquis was given to un- 
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late miniſtry to prevent a diſcovery of their hidden tranſ- 
actions, by conveying away ſeveral papers from the 
ſecretary's office, yet there was till ſufficient evidence 
left to prove their corruptions and treaſons. He added, 
that theſe proofs would ſoon be laid before the houſe, 
when it would appear that the duke of Ormond had 
acted in concert, if not received orders rom the French 
general. The houſe ſeemed very well inclined to enter 
into any impeachment; and there was no reſtraint to 
the violence of their meaſures, but the voice of a mul- 


the preſent rulers . In the preſent tumnituous ſitua- 
tion of the cabinet, the former miniſtry could expect 
neither juitice nor mercy. A part of them kept away 
trom buſineſs; Bolingbroke had hitherto appeared and 
{poke in the houſe as uſual; but his fears now prevailed 
over his deſire to vindicate his character; and finding 
an impeachment was likely to be made, he withdrew 
to the continent d. A committee was ſoon after ap- 
pointed, conſiſting of twenty perſons, to inſpect all the 
papers relative to the late negociation for peace; and to 
pick out fuch of them as might ſerve as tubjeRs of ac- 
culation againſt the late miniſtry. After ſome time 


the committee, declared to the huuſe that a report was 


might be iſſued for apprehending Mr. Matthew Prior, 
and Mr, "Thomas Harley, who being in the houſe, 
were immediately taken into cuſtody, June 9, 1715. 


T 


the duke of Ormona's aCting 1n concert with the French 
general; Bolingbroke's journey to France, to negociate 
a ſeparate peace ; theſe and ſome other charges were 
recited againſt them, and then Walpole 1mpeached lord 
Bolingbroke of hi i ticaſon, This ftrack ſome of the 
members with amazement, as there was nothing in the 
report that any way amounted to treaſon; but they were 
{till more aſtoniſhed, when, june 10, lord Coningſhy, 
riſing up, was heard to ſay, The worthy chairman has 
impeached the hand, but I impcach the head; he has 
impeached the ſcholar, and I the maiter. I impeach 
Robert, earl of Oxford, and earl of Mortimer, of high 
treaſon, and other crimes and mitdemeanors.” When 
lord Oxford appeared in the houſe of lords the day fol- 
lowing, he was avoided by the peers as infectious; and 


mankind, When the articles were read againſt him in 
the houſe of commons, a warm debate aroſe upon that 
in which he was charged with having adviſed the French 
king of the manner of gaining Tournay from the Dutch. 
Mr. Walpole alledged that it was treaſon. Sir Joſeph 
Jekyl, a known Whig, ſaid that he could never be of 
opinion that it amounted to treaſon, It was his prin- 
ciple, he faid, to do jultice to all men, to the higheſt 


— 


miſrepreſented his conduct and principles. He expreſſed hopes, 
that his ſubjects would ſend up to parliament the fitteſt perſons 
to redreſs the preſent diſorders. He entreated that they would 
elect ſuch in particular as had expreſſed a firm attachment to 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion when it was in danger. 

+ It was the artiſice, during this and the ſucceeding reign, 

to ſtigmatize all thoſe who teſtified their diſcontent againſt go- 
vernment, as papiſts and Jacobites. All who ventured to 
ſpeak againſt the violence of their meaſures, were reproached 
as deſigning to bring in the pretender; and moſt people were 
conſequently afraid to murmur, ſince diſcontent was fo near 
a-kin to treaſon. L'he people, therefore, beheld the violence 
of their conduct in ſilent fright, internally diſapproving, yet 
not daring to avow their deteſtation. Goldſmith, 
Upon his departure he left a letter, in which he declared, 
that if there had been any hopes of a fair and open trial, he 
would not have declined it; but being already prejudiced in the 
minds of the majority, he thought fit, by flight, to conſult 
their honour and his own ſafety. 
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titude · without doors, intimidated by the reſolution of 


ſpent in this diſquiſition, Mr. Walpole, as chairman of 


drawn up; and in the mean time, moved that a warrant 


He then read the report of the committee, in which a 
number of charges were exhibited againſt the queen's 
miniſters. The clandeſtine negociation with Mr. Me- 
nager, the extraordinary meaſures purſue! to form the 
congrets at Utrecht; the trifling of the Freich pleni- 
potentiaries, by the connivance of the Britiſh miniſters ; 


he had now an opportunity of dilcovering the baſeneſs of 
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and the loweſt. He hoped he might pretend to ſome 
knowledge of the laws, and would not ſcruple to de- 
clare upon this part of the queſtion in favour of the 
criminal, To this Walpole anſwered, with great 
warmth, that there were ſeveral perſons both in and out 
of the committee, who did not in the leaſt yield to that 
member in point of honeſty, and exceeded him in the 
knowledge of the laws, and yet were fatisfied that the 
charge in that article amounted to high treaſon. This 
point being decided againſt the earl, and the other arti- 
cles approved by the houſe, the lord Coningſby, at- 
tended by the Whig members, impeached lord Oxford 
at the bar of the houſe of lords, demanding, at the ſame 
time, that he might loſe his ſeat, and be committed to 
cuſtody. When this point came to be debated in the 
houſe of lords, a violent altercation enſued. Thoſe who 
ſtill adhered to the depoſed miniſter maintained the in- 
juſtice and the danger of ſuch a proceeding. At laſt 
the earl himſelf roſe up, and, with great tranquillity, 
ſpoke to the following purpoſe. After obſerving that 
the whole charge might be reduced to the negociation 
for, and the concluſion of the peace, © I am accuſed, 
ſays he, for having made a peace; a peace which, bad 
as it is now repreſented, has been approved by two ſuc- 
ceſſive parliaments. For my own part, I always acted 
by the immediate directions and command of the queen, 
my miſtreſs, and never offended againſt any known law. 
I am juſtified in my own conſcience, and unconcerned 
for the life of an inſignificant old man. But I cannot, 
without the higheſt ingratitude, remain unconcerned for 
the beſt of queens ; obligation binds me to vindicate her 
memory, My lords, if miniſters of ſtate, acting by the 
immediate commands of their ſovereign; are afterwards 
to be made accountable for their proceedings, it may 
one day or other be the caſe of all the members of this 
auguſt aſſembly. I doubt not, therefore, that out of 
regard to yourſelves, your lordſhips will give me an 
equitable hearing; and I hope, that in the proſecution 
of this enquiry, 1t will appear that I have merited not 
only the indulgence, but the favour of this government. 
My lords, I am now to take my leave of your lordſhips, 
and of this honourable houſe, perhaps, for ever. I 
ſhall lay down my life with pleaſure, in a cauſe favoured 
by my late dear royal miſtreſs. And when I conſider 
that I am to be judged by the juſtice, honour, and vir- 
tue of my peers, I thall acquieſce, and retire with great 
content. And, my lords, God's will be done.” On 
his return from the houſe of lords to his own houſe, 
where he was for that night permitted to go, he was fol- 
lowed by a great multitude of people, crying out, 
« High church, Ormond and Oxford for ever!“ Next 
day he was brought to the bar, where he received a 
copy of his impeachment, and was allowed a month to 
prepare his anſwer. Though Dr. Mead declared that 
if the earl ſhould be ſent to the Tower, his life would 
be in danger, it was carried in the houſe that he ſhould 
be committed. The ferment in the houſe ſtill conti- 
nued ; and the earl of Angleſey declared, that ſuch vio- 
lent meaſures would make the ſceptre ſhake in the 
king's hands. This increaſed the tumult; and though 
much greater liberties have been ſince taken by that 
party againſt their ſovereign, yet Angleſey was then 
obliged to apologize for this expreſſion. Oxford was 
attended in his way to the Tower, on the 11th of July, 
by a prodigious concourſe of people, who vented their 
anger at his commitment in imprecations upon his pro- 
ſecutors. Theſe unjuſtifiable meaſures of the commons 
were anſwered with equal violence without doors, 
Tumults became every day more 7 and every 
tumult ſerved to increaſe the ſeverity of the legiſlature “. 

Ar the ſpecified time, Oxford's anſwer to the charges 


exhibited againſt him was delivered into the houſe of 
lords, from whence it was tranſmitted to the houſe of 
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They now paſſed an act, declaring, that if any perſons, 
to the number of twelve, unlawfully attembled, ſhould conti- 
nue together one hour, after being required to diſperſe by a 
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commons. Walpole having heard it read, dech 2 
that it contained little more than a repetition of 0 

pamphlets in vindication of the late miniſtry, and * 
it malictouſly laid upon the queen the blame of all the 
pernicious meaſures he had led her into. He alledoed 
that it was alſo a libel on the proceedings of the hour. 
lince he endeavoured to clear thoſe perſons who had y 
ready confeſſed their guilt by flight. In conlequence of 
this a committee was appointed to manage his impeach- 
ment, and to prepare evidence againft him, By this 
committee it was reported that Mr. Prior had groſsly 
prevaricated on his examination, and behaved with ore 
contempt of their authority. The duke of Ormond 
and lord Bolingbroke having omitted to ſurrender them. 
ſelves within a limited time, it was ordered that tie carl 
marſhal ſhould raze out their names and arms from 
among the liſt of peers ; and inventories were taken of 
their eſtates and poſſeſſions, which were declared far. 
feited to the crown. In this manner an indiſcriminate 


| vengeance ſeemed to purſue the perſons who compoſed 


the late miniſtry, and who concluded a more deneticial 
treaty of peace than England ever obtained either he. 
fore or ſince. In contequence of thefe proceedings 
lord Oxford was confined in the Tower, where he con. 
tinued for two years, during which time the nation was 
in a continual ferment from an actual rebellion that was 
carried on unſucceſsfully. After the execution of ſome 
lords, who were taken in arms, the nation ſeemed 
glutted with blood, and that was the time that lord 
Oxford petitioned to be brought to his trial. He knew 
cliat che fury of the nation was ſpent on objects that were 
really culpable, and expected that his caſe wouid look 
like innocence itſelf, when compared to thtir s. A day, 
June 13, 1717, at his own requeit was affiened him, 
and the commons were ordered to prepare for their 
charge. At the appointed time the peers repaired to 
che court in Weſtminſter-Hall, where lord Cowper 
preſided as lord high- ſteward. The king, and the reſt 
of the royal family, with the foreign minifters, aſſiſted 
at the ſolemnity. The earl was conducted from the 
Tower by water, on the 24th of the ſame month; the 
articles of his impeachment were read, with his anſwers, 
and the reply of the commons. As Sir Joleph Jekyt 
ſtood up to make good the firſt article of the charge, 
which amounted only to miſdemeanors, lord Harcourt 
repreſented to the lords, that it would be tedious and 
unneceſſary to go through the whole of the charges al- 
ledged againſt the earl; that if thoſe only were proved, 
in which he was impeached of high treaſon, che carl 
would then forfeit his life and eſtate, and there would 
be an end of the matter. He was therefore of opinion, 
that the commons ſhould not be admitted to proceed | 
upon the more unimportant part of the accuſation, uni! 
judgement ſhould be firſt obtained upon the articles for | 
high treaſon. In this the lords agreeing, the commons 
declared that it was their undoubted privilege to m 
peach a peer either for treaſon, or a miſdemeanor, or 
to mix the accuſation as they thought proper. The 
lords aſſerted, that it was a right inherent in every court 
of juſtice to direct methods of procceding in that coure 
The commons demanded a conference; but this wa 
refuſed. The diſpute grew warm ; the lords ee 
the lower-houle by meſlſage, that they would proceed io 
the trial; the commons diſregarded the informanok 
and refuſed to attend. On the uſt of July, the le ye: 
repairing to Weſtminſter-] Iall, and commanding a 
earl to be brought forth, his accuſers were ordered 
But finding the commons reſolute, Ms 
appear. 9 N he pl 
waited a quarter of an hour, it was voted that t _ 
ſoner ſhould be ſet at liberty. T'o this diſpute he * 
bably owed the ſecurity of his title and fortune 3 „* 
to the articles, importing him guilty of high = 1 
they were at once maliguant and irivolous; 10 b 
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juſtice of peace, or other officer, and after hear! 
againſt riots read in public, they ſhould be decme 
felony, without benet!; of clergy. 
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ile was in no manner of danger. On the 3d of the 
ame month, he took his place in the houſe of peers, 
but was forbid the court. Two days afterwards the 
commons, ſome of whom had deſigned to proceed 
againſt him by way of attainder addreſſed the king, 
chat he might be excepted out of the Act of Grace “. 

The duke of Ormond was accuſed in a ſimilar man- 
ner with the earl of Oxford; and it is thought that his 
correſpondence with the pretender was better aſcertained 
than his accuſers at firſt thought proper to declare. 
However, Mr. Hutcheſon, one of the commiſſioners 
of trade, boldly ſpoke in his defence. He expatiated 
on his noble birth and qualifications ; he enumerated 
the ſervices he he had performed to the crown; he 
aſſerted that the duke had only obeyed the queen's com- 
mands ; and affirmed, that all the allegations againſt him 
could not, in the utmoſt rigour of the law, be conſtrued 
into high treaſon. His fight was a ſufficient anſwer to 
the arguments ; having refuſed to defend his innocence, 
his oppoſers were reſolved to condemn him as guilty f. 

The commons were not leſs determined againſt lord 
Stafford, againſt whom articles of impeachment were 
likewiſe voted. However, he was afterwards included 
with others in an act of indemnity, and found ſafety 
among the number that were driven into guilt, and 
then thought worthy of pardon, 

During theſe tranſactions the flames of rebellion were 
kindied in Scotland, where, to their other grievances 
they joined that of the union, which they were taught 
to conſider as an oppreſſion. The malcontents of that 
country had all along maintained a correſpondence with 
their friends in Engiand, who were now driven by re- 
ſentment and apprehenſion into a ſyſtem of politics they 
would not otherwiſe have thought of. Some of the 
Tory party, who were men attached to the proteſtant 
religion, of moderate principles in government, began 
to aſſociate with the Jacobites, and to with in earnett 
tor a revolution. Scotland nrſt ſhewed them an exam- 
ple. The eart of Mar affembed chree hundred of his 
own Vaſials in the Highlands, proclaimed the pretender 
at Caltletown, and ſet up li ſtandard at Braemaer, aſ- 
luming the title of licutenant- general of his maje!ty's 
forces, To ſecond thele attempts, two veſſels arrived 
in Scotland from France, with arms, ammunition, and 
2 number of officers, together with aſſurances to the 
earl, that the pretender himſelf would ſhortly come over 
to head his own forces. The earl in conſequence of 
this promiſe, ſoon found himſelf at the head of ten 
tnouſand men, well armed and provided. He ſecured 
the paſs of Tay at Perth, where his head-quarters were 


eſtabliſhed, and made himſelf maſter of the whole fruit- | 


ful province of Fife, and all the ſea coaſt on that ſide 
of the Frith of Edinburgh. He marched from thence 
to Dumblaine, as if he had intended to croſs the Forth 
at Stirling-Bridge ; where he received information of 
the preparations the duke of Argyle was making, who 
was railing forces in order to advance againſt him. This 
nobleman, whoſe family had ſuffered fo much under the 
Stuart line, was til] poſſeſſed of his hereditary hatred ; 
and upon this occaſion he was appointed commander in 
chief of all the forces of North Britain. The earl of 
Sutherland alſo went down to Scotland to raiſe forces for 
the ſervice of government ; and many other Scottiſh 
peers followed the example. The earl of Mar being 
formed that the duke was advancing againſt him from 
irkng, with the diſcontented clans, alliſted by ſome 
troops from Ireland, at firſt thought it wiſeſt to retreat. 

ut being ſoon after joined by ſome of the clans under 
me earl of Seaſorth, and others under general Gordon, 
M experienced officer, who had ſignalized himſelf in 
ine Ruſſian lervice, he reſolved to face the enemy, and 
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Ihe Act of Grace was paſſed July 15, 17 17. 
in + The night he took leave of England, it is faid he paid a 
"t to lord Oxford, who diſſuaded him from flying with as 
uch earneſtneſs as the duke entreated Oxford to fly. He bid 


ttlend the laſt adieu, with theſe words, © Farewel Oxford, 
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accordingly marched towards the ſouth. The duke of 
Argyle, apprized of his intentions, and willing to prove 

is attachment to the preſent government, reſolved to 
give him battle in the neighbourhood of Dumblaine, 
though his forces did not amount to half the number of 
the enemy. He drew up his army in order of battle; 
but hg ſoon found himſelf greatly outflanked by the ene- 
my. The duke perceiving the earl making attempts to 
ſurround him, was obliged to alter his diſpoſition, which, 
on account of the ſcarcity of general officers, was not 
done ſo expeditiouſly as to be finiſhed before the rebels 
began the attack. The lefe wing, therefore, of the 
duke's army received the center of the enemy, and ſup- 
ported the firſt charge without ſhrinking. It ſeemed 
even for a while victorious, as the earl of Clanronald, 
who commanded againſt it, was killed on the {pot : but 
Glengary, who was ſecond in cor imand, undertook to 
inſpice his intimidated forces; and waving his. bonnet, 
cried our ſeveral times, «© Revenge!“ This animated 
the rebel troops to ſuch a degree, they followed him 
cloſe to the points of the enemies bayonets, and got 
within their guard. A total rout began to cue of that 
wing of the royal army; and general Wetham, their 


3 
commander, flying to Stirling, gave out that all was 


loſt, and that the rebels were completely victorious. In 
the mean time the duke of Argyle who commanded in 
perſon on the right, attacked the left of the enemy, and 
drove them before him two miles, though they often 
faced about, and attempted to rally. Having thus en- 
tirely broken that wing and driven them over the rivet 
Allen, he returned to the field of battle, where he found 
the enemy victoriouſly and patiently waiting the aſſault. 
However, inſtead of renewing the engagement, both 
armies continued to gaze at each other, neither caring 
to begin the attack. At evening both claimed the vic- 
tory. Though the poſſeſſion of the field was kept by 
neither, yet certainly all the honour, and all the advan- 
tages of the day, belonged only to the duke of Argyle. 
It was ſufficient for him to have interrupted the pro- 
greſs of the enemy; for, in their circumſtances, delay 
was defeat. In fact, the earl of Mar ſoon found his 
diſappointments and his loſſes increaſe. The caſtle of 
Inverneis, of which he was in poſſeſſion, was delivered 
up to the king by lord Lovat, who had hitherto pro- 
tefſed to act in the intereſt of rhe pretender. The mar- 
quis of 7'ullibardine forſook the earl, in order to defend 
his own part of the country; and many of the clans, 
ſecing no likelihood of coming ſoon to a ſecond engage- 
ment, returned quietly home, for an irregular army is 
much eaſier led to battle, than induced to bear the fa- 
tigues of a campaign. 

The rebellion was ſtill mere unſucceſsfully profecuted 
in England. From the time the pretender had under- 
taken this wild project at Paris, in which the duke of 
Ormond and lord Bolingbroke were engaged, lord Stair, 
the Engliſh ambaſſador at the French court, had pene- 
trated all his deſigns, and ſent faithful accounts of all his 
meaſures, and all his adherents, to the miniſtry at home, 
Upon the firſt rumour of an inſurrection, they impri- 
ſoned ſeveral lords and gentlemen, of whom they enter- 
tained the leaſt ſuſpicion. The earls of Home, Win- 
town, and Kinnoul, and others, were committed to the 
caſtle of Edinburgh. The king obtained leave from 
the lower-houſe to ſeize Sir William Wyndham, Sir 
John Packington, Harvey, Combe, and others, The 
lords Lanſdown and Duplin were taken into cuſtody. 
Sir William Wyndham's father-in-law, the duke of 
Somerſet, offered to become bound for his appearance, 
but his ſurety was rejected. 

Theſe precautions, however, were not able to ſtop 
the inſurrection in the weſtern counties, where it was 
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without an head.” „ To which the other replied, © Farewel 
duke, without a duchy.” He afterwards continued to relide 


chiefly in Spain, an illuſtrious exile, and fruitleſsly attached to | 


a maſter unworthy of his ſervices. 
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already begun. All their preparations were weak and 
ill conducted, every meaſure was betrayed to govern- 
ment as ſoon as projected, and many revolts repreſſed 
in the very outſet. The univerſity of Oxford was 
treated with great ſeverity on this occaſion. Major- 
general Pepper, with a ſtrong detachment of dragoons, 
took poſſeſſion of the city at day-break, declaring he. 
would inſtantly ſhoot any of the ſtudents, who ſhould 
preſume to appear without the limits of their reſpective 
colleges. The inſurrection in the northern counties 
came to greater maturity. In October, 1715, the ear] 
of Derwentwater, and Mr. Forſter, took the field with 
a body of horſe, and being joined by ſome gentlemen 
from the borders of Scotiand, proclaimed the pretender. 
Their firſt attempt was to ſeize upon Newcaſtle, in 
which they had many friends; but finding the gates ſhut 
againſt them, they were obliged to retire to Hexham. 
To oppoſe theſe, general Carpenter was detached by 
government, with a body of nine hyndred men, and an 
engagement was hourly expected. The rebels had two 
methods by which they might have conducted them- 
ſelves with prudence. The one was to march direct!y 
into the weſtern parts of Scotland, and there join general 
Gordon, who commanded a body of highlanders. The 
other was to croſs the Tweed, and boldly attack general 
Carpenter, whoſe forces did not exceed their own. 
From the infatuation attendant on that party, neither of 
theſe meaſures were purſued. They took the rout to 
Jedbourgh, where they hoped to leave Carpenter on 
one fide, and penetrate into England by the weſtern 
border. This was the cftectual means to cut themſelves 
off either from retreat or aſſiſtance. A party of high- 
landers, who had joined them by this time, at firlt re- 
fuſed to accompany them in their deſperate eruption, 
and about half of them actually returned to their own 
country. At Brampton, Mr. Forſter opened his com- 
miſſion of general, which had been ſent him from the 
earl of Mar, and there he proclaimed the pretender. 
They continued their march to Penrith, where the ſhe- 
riffs, aſſiſted by lord Lonſdale and the biſhop of Car- 
lide, had aſſembled the whole poſſe-comtatus of Cum- 
berland, amounting to twelve thouſand men, who dit- 
perſed with the utmoſt precipitation at the approach of 
the rebels. From Penrith they proceeded, by the way 
of Kendal and Lancaſter, ro Preſton, of which place 
they took poſſeſſion, without reſiſtance. This was the 
laſt ſtage of their ill-adviſed incurſion ; for general 
Willis, at the head of ſeven thouland men, advanced to 
the town with a view to attack them. They now began 
to raiſe barricadoes, and to put the place in a poſture of 
defence. 
britkly attacked in two different places: but the king's 
troops met with a very warm reception, and were re- 
pulſed with conſiderable loſs. 
penter arrived witch a reinforcement of three regiments 
of dragoons, and the rebels were inveſted on all ſides. 
The highlanders declared they would make a fally 
ſword in hand, and either cut their way through the 


3 JU" | 
king's troops, or perith in the attempt; but they were 


over-ruled. Forſter ſent colonel Oxburgh with a 
trumpet to general Willis, to propole a capitulation. 
He was given to underſtand, that the general would not 
treat with rebels; but, in caſe of their ſurrendering at 
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* All the noblemen and leaders were ſecured. Major 
Nairn, captain Lockhart, captain Shattoe, and enſign Ertkine, 


were tried by a court martial as deſerters, and executed. Lord | 


Charles Murray, fon of the duke of Athol, was likewiſe con- 
demned for the ſame crime, but reprieved, The common men 
were impriſoned at Cheſter and Liverpool: the noblemen and 
conſiderable oſficers were ſent to London, conveyed through 
the ſtreets pinioned like malefactors, and committed to the 
Lower and to Newgate, Such was the ſuccets of two expe- 
ditions ſet on foot in favour of the pretcader, in neither of 
which appears the ſmalleſt traces of conduct or deſign. But 
the conduct of his party on this fide the water was wiſdom it- 
ſelf, compared to that with waich it was managed at Paris. 
Bolingbroke there had been made his ſecretary, aud Ormond 
kis priate miniſter. but thele ſtateſmen quickly found that 
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On the 12th of November the town was | 


Next day general Car- 
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diſcretion, he would prevent his ſoldiers from putti 
them to the ſword, until he ſhould receive further a, 
ders. He granted them time to conſider til on 
morning, upon their delivering the earl of e 
water and Mackintolh as hoſtages, Wen Forſter 
ſubmitted, this highlander declared he could not promi 
that the Scots would ſurrender in that manner. The 
general deſired him to return to his people, and he 
would forthwith attack the town, in which caſe eve; 
one of them ſhould be cut in pieces. The Scouilt 
nobleman did not choole to. run the riſque ; and per- 
ſuaded the highlanders to accept the terms. that were 
offered. They accordingly laid down their arms, and 
were put under a ſtrong guard “. 

By the ill luccels of the ſe expeditions, the pretender 
might have been convinced of the vanity of his expecta- 
tions, in ſuppoſing that the whole country would riſe up 
in his caule, 415 affairs were actually deſperate; yer 
with his uſual infatuation, he reſolved to hazard his 
perion among his friends in Scotland, at a time when 
tuch a meaſure was too late for ſucceſs. Paſling, there. 
tore, through France in a diſguiſe, and embarking in a 
veſſel at Dunkirk, he arrived, after a voyage of a few 
days, on the coaſt ot Scotland, with only fix gentlemen 
in his train. He paſted unknown through Aberdeen to 
Feteroſſe, where he was met by the earl of Mar, and 
about thirty noblemen and gentlemen of the firſt quality, 
There he was folemaly proclaiined, Bis declaration, 
dated at Commercy, was printed and diſperſed. He 
went from thence to Dundee, where he made a Public 
entry, and in two days more he arnved at Scocn, where 
he intended to have the cereinony of his coronation per- 
formed. He ordered thankigivings to be made for his 
ſafe arrival: he enjoined the miniſters to pray for him 
in their churckes; and, without the ſmalleſt ſhare of 
power, went through the ceremonies of royalty, which 
threw an air of ridicule on all his conduct. Having 
thus ſpent ſome time in unimportant parade, he reſolved 
to abandon the enterprize with the jaime Jevity with 
which it was undertaken. Having made a ſpeech to 
his grand council, he informed them of his want of 
money, arms, and ammunition for undertaking a cam- 
paign, and therefore deplored that he was compelled to 
leave them. He once more embarked on board a 
ſmall French ſhip that lay in the harbour of Montroſe, 
accompanied with fevera! lords, his adherents, and in 
tive days arrived in Graveline. General Gordon, who 
was left commander in chief of the forces, with the at- 
ſiſtance of the earl marſ1al, proceeded at their head to 
Aberdeen, where he ſecured three veſſels to lail north- 
wards, which took on board ſuch per ſons as intended to 
make their eſcape to the continent. Ie then continued 
his march through the Highlands, and quietly Qimuſſed 
his forces as he went forward. This retreat was made 
with ſuch expedition, that the duke of Argyle, with all 
his activity, could never overtake his rear, which con- 
ſiſted of a thouſand horſe. In this manner ended a re- 
bellion, which nothing bur imbecility could project, and 
nothing but ra{hneſs ſupport! But though tie enemy 
was now no more, the ſury of the victors dich not ſcem 
in the leaſt to abate with ſucceſs. The law was nos 
put in force with all its terrors; and the prilons of Lon- 
don were crowded with thoſe deluded wretches, Whom 
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the miniſtry ſcemed reſolved not to pardon. The com- 
mons, in their addreſs to the Crown, declared they 
would proſecute, in the moſt rigorous manner, the au- 
thors of the Jate rebellion ; and mer. reſolutions were as 
jpeedy as their meaſures were vindic we. | he earls of 
Derwentwater, Nithiſdale, Carnwath, and Wintown, 
the lords Widrington, Kenmuir, and Nairne, were im- 
exched, and upon pleading guilty, all but lord Win- 
town received ſentence of death. No entreaties could 
ſolten the miniſtry to ſpare theſe unhappy men. The 
houſe of lords even preſented an adcrels to the throne 
ſor mercy, but without eſlcct ; the king only anſwered, 
that on this, and all other occaſions, he would act as he 
tnouglit moſt conſiſtent with the dignity of the crown 
and the ſafety of his people. Orders were accordingly 
diſpatched for executing the lords Derwentwater, N1- 
thitdals, and Kenmuir immediately; the reſt were re- 
ſpited to a farther time. Nithiſcdlale, however, had the 
good fortune to eſcape in women's cloaths, Which were 
brought him by luis mother the night before his intended 
execution. Derwentwater and Kenmuir were brought 
to tlic {caold on Tower-Hill at the time appointed. 
Both underwent their ſentence with calm intrepidity, on 
the 24th of February, 1716, pided by all, and ſcem- 
ingly leis moved themielves, than thoſe who beheld 
them. Derwentwater was an amiable youth, brave, 


open, generous, hoipitable, and humane. His fate 
Grew tears from the ſpectators. and was a great misfor- 


tune to the country in which he lived. He gave bread 
to multitudes of people whom he employed on his eſtate : 
the poor, the widow, and the orphan, rejoiced in his 
bounty. Kenmuir was a virtuous nobleman, calm, ſen- 
lible, refolute, and reſigned, He was a devout member 
of the Engliſh church; but the other died in the faith 
of Rome : both adhered to their political principles. 

To ſecond theſe vindictive efforts, an act of parlia- 
ment was made for trying the private priſoners in Lon- 
don, and not in Lancaſhire, where they were taken in 
aruis . In the beginning of April, 17 16, commiſſioners 
for trying the rebels met in the court of common-pleas, 
when bills of high tre on were found againſt Mr. 
Forſter, Mr. Mackintoſh, and twenty of their confede- 
rates, Forſter eſcaped from Newgate, and reached the 
continent in fafety ; the reſt pleaded not guilty, and had 
ume granted them to prepare for their trials. Pitts, 
tne Keeper of Newpate, being ſuſpected of having con- 
aved at Forſter's eicape, was tried for his lite, but ac- 
quittzd, Yet notwithitanding this, Mackintoſh and 
Ieycral others broke from Newgate, after having maſ- 
tered the Keeper and turnkey, and diſarmed the centi- 
del. "The court proceeded to the trial of thoſe that 


mane; four or five were drawn, hanged, and quar- 


tered, at Tyburn. Among theſe William Paul, a 
cdlergyman, attracted peculiar pity ; he profeſſed himſelf 
4 true and ſincere member of the church of England, 
but not of that ſchiſniatical church, whoſe biſhops had 
abandoned their king, and ſhameſully given up their 
ecclefialtical privileges. The judges appointed to try 
the rebels ar Liverpool, found a conſiderable number 


Suit of high tre n. Two-and-twenty were executed 


at Pelton and Nlancheſter; about a thouſand priſoners 
experienced the king's mercy, if ſuch it may be called, 
tO bc Uatported to North-America. Such was the end 
Ha rebellion probably at firſt haſtened forward by the 
"gour of the new Whig miniſtry and parliament. 

The rebellion, being now cruihed, ſerved only to 
confirm the overgrown arrogance of thoſe at the head 
of affairs. The parliament had ſhewn itſelf eager to 
ond the views of the miniſtry; and the pretended 
anger of the ſtate was made a pretext for continuing 
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the parliament beyond the term fixed for its diſſolution. 
An act, therefore, was made by their own authority, re- 
pealing that by which they were to be diſſolved every 
third year, and the term of the duration was exrended 
to ſeven years f. Domeſtic concerns being adjuſted, 
the king began to turn his thoughts to his Hanoverian 
dominions, and reſolved upon a voyage to the conti- 
nent. He forcſaw a ſtorm gathering from Sweden. As 
Charles XII. the extraordinary monarch of that coun- 
try, was highly provoked againſt him for having entered 
into a confederacy with the Ruſſians and Danes in his 
abſence, and for having purchaſed the towns of Bremen 
and Verden from the king of Denmark, which conſti- 
tuted a part of his dominions; George, therefore, hav- 
ing paſſed through Holland to Hanover, in order to 
ſecure his German dominions, entered into a new treaty 
with the Dutch and the regent of France; by whici 
they agreed mutually to aſſiſt each other in cafe of an in- 
vaſion. Nor were his {ears from Sweden without foun- 
dation; Charles maintained a cloſe correſpondence v ith 
tne diſaffected ſubjects of Great- Britain; and a ſcheme 
was formed tor the landing a conſiderable body of Swe- 
diſh forces, with the king at their head, in ſome part of 
ihe iſland, where it was expected they would he joined 
by all che malcontents in the kingdom. Count 3yllen- 
borg, the Swediſh miniſter in London, was peculiarly 
active in the conſpiracy ; but being ſeized with all his 
papers, by order of the king, the confederacy was broke 
for this time. However, a bill was pafſed hy the com- 
mons, prohibiting all commerce with Sweden, the trade 
with which country was of the utmoſt conſequence 
to the Engliſh merchants. A ſupply of two hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds was granted the king to enable 
him to ſecure his donumons againſt the threatened inva- 
ſion. Theſe were the firſt fruits of England's being 
we:ided to the continent; however, the death of the 
Swediih monarch, who ſoon after was killed by a can- 
non-ball at the ſiege of Fredericſhall in Norway, put 
an end to all diſquietude from that quaiter, 

In this age of making treaties and forming political 
combinations, the Quadruple Alliance muft not be for- 
gotten. It was agreed upon between the emperor, 
France, England, and Holland, that the emperor 
ſhould renounce all pretenſion to the crown of Spain, 
and exchange Sardinia for Sicily with the duke of 
Savoy; that the lucceiions to the duchies of Tuſcany, 
Parma, and Placentia, ſhould be ſettled on the queen of 
Spain's eldeit fon, in cate the preſent poſſeſſor ſhould 


no means agreeable to the king of Spain, and conſe- 
quently it became prejudicial to the Englith, as it inter- 
rupted the commerce to that kingdom. But the in- 
tereſt of England was not the object which this treaty 
was intended to ſecure. The diipleaſure of the king of 
Spain ſoon broke out into an open war againſt the em- 
peror, whom he conſidered as the chief contriver of this 
alliance; and a numerous body of Spaniſh troops were 
ſent into Italy to ſupport Philip's pretenſions in that 
quarter. It was in vain that the regent of France at- 
tempted to diſſuade him, in vain, the king of England 
offered his mediation ; their interpolition was rejected as 
partial and unjuſt. War, in the preſent and exhauſted 
ſtate of the Engliſh finances, was a real evil; but a rup- 
ture with Spain was reſolved on, in order to ſupport a 
very diſtant intereſt. A ſquadron of twenty-two ſhips 
was equipped with expedition, and the command given 
to Sir George Byag, who was ordered to Jail for Na- 
ples, which was then threatened by the Spaniſh army. 
He was received with the greatelt demonſtration of joy 
by the inhabitants of that city, and was informed that 
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ciples of juſtice, If it was right to extend their duration to 
ſeven years, they miglit alfo perpetuate their authority; and 
thus cut of even the thadow of nomination. This bill, how- 
ever, patted both houſes, and all objections to it were conſi- 
dered as diſattection, Ihe people might murmur at their en- 
croachinent, but it was too late for redrels, 
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the Spaniards, to the amount of thirty thouſand men, 
were then actually landed in Sicily. In this exigence, 
as no aſſiſtance could be given by land, he reſolved to 
ſail thither, fully determined to purſue the Spaniſh fleer 
on which they had embarked, Upon doubling cape 
Faro, he perceived two {mall Spaniſh veſſels, and fol- 
lowing them cloſely, they led him to their main fleet, 
which before noon he diſcovered in line of battle, 
amounting to twenty-ſeven fail. However, the Spaniſh 
fleet, upon perceiving the force of the Englith, at- 
tempted to bear away, though ſuperior in number. 
The Engliſh had for ſome time acquired ſuch expert- 
nels in naval affairs, that no other nation would attempt 
to face them but with manifeſt advantage. The Spa- 
niards ſeemed diſtracted in their councils, and acted with 
extreme confuſion. They made a running fight, and 
the commanders behaved with courage and activity; in 
ſpite of which they were all taken except three, which 
were preſerved by the conduct of Cammoc, their vice- 
admiral, a native of Ireland. This action was fought 
on the 31ſt of July, 1718. Sir George Byng behaved 
on this occaſion with equal prudence and reſolution, 
and the king wrote him a letter, with his own hand, 
approving his conduct. This victory neceſſarily pro- 
duced the reſentment and complaints of the Spaniſh 
miniſters in all the courts of Europe ; and haſtened the 
declaration of war upon the part of the Engliſh, which 
had been hitherto delayed. 

The rupture with Spain ſerved once more to raiſe the 
declining expectations of the pretender and his adhe- 
rents. It was hoped, that by the aſſiſtance of cardinal 
Alberoni, the Spaniſh miniſter, a new inſurrection 
might be excited in England. "The duke of Ormond 
was the perſon fixed upon to conduct this expedition; 
and he obtained from the Spaniſh court a fleet of ten 
ſhips of war and tranſports, having on board ſix thou- 
ſand regular troops, with arms tor twelve thouland 
more. But fortune was ſtill as unfavourable as ever. 
Having ſet fail and proceeded as far as Cape FViniſterre, 
he was encountered by a violent ſtorm, which diſabled 
his fleet, and fruſtrated the expedition. This misfor- 
tune, together with the bad ſucceſs of the Spaniſh arms 
in Sicily, and other parts of Europe, induced Philip to 
wilh for peace; and he at laſt conſented ro ſign the 

YMnadruple Alliance. This was at that time thought an 
immenſe acquiſition ; but England, though ſhe procured 
the ratification, had no ſhare in the advantage of the 
treaty. The king having thus given peace once more 
to Europe, .returned from the continent to receive the 
addrefies and congratulations of his parliament. From 
addreſſing they proceeded to an object of a much greater 
importance ; this was the ſecuring the dependency of 
the Irith parliament on that of Great Britain “. It was 
begun in 1719-20. 

This blow, which was felt ſeverely by the Iriſh, was 
by no means ſo great as that felt by the Engilith at this 
time, from that jpirit of icheming avarice, which had 
infected all ranks of peoplc. We mean the South-ſea 
Scheme, a project the effects of which was felt long after 
by thouſands, and is even now remembered with horror 
by the deſcendants of thole who were the more unme- 
late objects of its Uelulion, Jo explain the nature of 
this deluſion as conciſely as poſſible, it is oblerved, that 


* Ihe following is the ſubſtance of what gave riſe to this 
extraordinary circumſtance: One Maurice Anneſly had ap- 
pealed to the houſe of peers in England, from a decree made 
by the houſe of pcers in Ireland, and this decree was reverſed, 
Ihe Britth pecrs ordered the barons of the exchequer in Ire— 
land to put Mr. Annelly in poſleſſion of the lands he had loſt 
by the decree of the lords in that kingdom, Ihe barons of the 
exchequer obcycd this order; and the Iriſh houlc of pcers 
paſſed a vote againſt them, as having attempted to diminiſh the 
privileges of the parliament of Ireland; and at the fame time 
ordered the barons to be taken under the cuſtody of the black- 
rod, On the other hand, the houle of lords in England re- 
ſolved, that the barons of the exchequer in Ireland had acted 


ever ſince the revolution under king William, the , 

vernment not having ſufficient lupplies granted hy — 
lament, or what was granted requiring time to de col. 
lected, they were obliged to borrow money from ſereri 
different companies of merchants; and, among the ref 
from that company which traded to the South. Se; * 
the year 1716, the government was indebted to thi 
company about nine millions and a half of money. fl. 
which they granted at the rate of fix pr» cent. N 
As the South-ſca company was not the only one to 
which the government was indebted, and paid f : 
yearly intereſt, Sir Robert Walpole conceivec 
of leſſening theſe national debts, by giving 
companies an alternative either of accepting lower in. 
tereſt, namely five pry cent. or of being paid the prin- 
cipal. The different companies choſe rather to accer» 
of the diminiſhed intereſt, than to be paid the principal 
The South-ſca company, in particular, having made 
up their debt to the government, ten millions, inſtead 
ol ſix hundred thouſand pounds, which were utially re. 
ceived as intereſt, were ſatisfied with five hundred tho. 
land, In the fame manner the governors and company 
of the Bank, and other companies, were contentei to 
receive a diminiſhed annual intereſt for their reſpective 
loans; all which greatly letlened the debt of the nation. 
It was in this ſituation of things that one Blount, who 
had been bred a ſcrivener, and was poſſeſſed of all the 
cunning and plauſibility requiſite for ſuch an undertak- 
ing, propoſed to the miniſtry in the name of the South. 
ſea company, to buy up all the debts of the different 
companies, and thus to become the tole creditor of the 
ſtate. The terms he offered to government were ex 
tremely advantageous, The South-ica company was ts 
redeem the debts of the nation out of the hands of the 
private proprietors, who were creditors to the govern- 
ment, upon whatever terms they could agree on; and 
for the intereſt of this money, which they had thus re- 
deemed, and taken into their own hands, they would be 
contented to be allowed by government, for fix ves, 
five per cent, then the interett ſhould be reduced to four 
pr cent, and ſhould at any tine be redeemable by par— 
liament, Thus far all was fair, and all was reatonable 
lor thele purpoſes a bill paſſed both houles ; but now 
came the part of the ſcheme big with fraud and rung. 
As the directors of the South-lca company could not of 
themſelves be ſuppoled to potiets money ſufficient to buy 
up all the debts ot the nation, they were empowered to 
raile it by opening a lubtcription to a ſcheme for trading 
in the South-leas, from which commerce immenſe ad- 
vantages were promiſed, and till greater expected by 
the rapacious credulity of the people. All people, 
therefore, who were creditors to government, were n- 
vited to come in, and exchange their ſecurities, namely, 
the government for the South-ſea company. Many 
were the advantages they were taught to expect from 
having their money traded with in a commerce to and 
from the ſouthern parts of America, where it was te- 
ported that the Engliſh were to have a new ſettlement 
granted them by the king of Spain. The directors 
books were no ſooner opened for the firſt fubicripton, 
but crowds came to make the exchange of governmen: 
ſtock for South-ſea ſtock. The deluſion was artiully 
continued and ſpread. Subſcriptions in a few days fold 
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with courage and fidelity, and addreſſed the bing to en 
approbation of their conduct by ſome marks of his (avour. N 
complete their intention a bill was prepared, dy we 
Iriſh houſe of lords was deprived of all right ot final jurifdic — 
This bill was oppoſed in both houſes, but particularly tay” 
of the commons. It was there aflerted, by Mr, Pitt, 2 
would only increaſe the power of the Eugliſn peers, Who © Ne 
were but too formidable. Mr. Hungertord gemonfrraten 12 
tur Iriſh lords had always excrted their power Q finally 7 PR 
ine cauſes, Notwithſtanding all oppoſition, the bill OY ow 
ried by a great majority, and oon after recen ther T 
aſlent. 
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ſor double the price they had been bought at " 'The 
(heme ſucceeded beyond even the projectors' hopes, 
and the whole nation was infected with a ſpirit of ava- 
ricious enterprize. I he infatuation prevailed ; the ſtock 

eaſed to a ſurprizing degree, and to near ten times 
encre dle a S UTE nct 
the value of what it was firſt ſubſcribed for. After a 
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* In March, 1720, the South - ſea ſtock gradually roſe from 
one hundred and thirty to above three hundred per cent. and 
even advanced to near tour hundred ; but, after a great deal of 
guctuation, it ſettled at about three hundred and thirty. On 
the 12th of April following, ſubſcriptions were taken in for a 
million at three hundred per cent, On the 23d of the ſame 
month, the company opencd their books for a ſecond ſubſcrip- 
tion of a million at four hundred he, Cent. On the 19th of 
May, the directors ſettled the terms and prices ol the long and 
fort annuities, allowing ſeven hundred pounds capital oc ł 
for every one hundred pounds per annum, of the long annuities, 
and for every ninety pounds per annum, of the ſhort annuities, 
allowing three hundred and fifty pc unds capital flock. Their 
ſtock was then at three hundred and ſeventy-ave per cent. 
About the goth of the ſame month South-ſea ſtock was at hve 
hundred and fifty per cent. and in two days it role to eight hun- 
dred and ninety pounds per cent. The fame day it fell to [1x 
hundred and forty, but in the evening it was fixed at ſeven 
hundred and fifty: fo great was the difterence of value in the 
South-ſea ſtock ! On the 22d of June, the company's books 
were Cloſed. -A few days before, many perſons that were to 
follow the king to Hanover, and others who found it difficult 
to make their ſecond payment to the firſt ſubſcription, with- 
drew their money, and the price of ſtocks began rapidly to fall: 
but, in order to keep up their credit, the managers deviſed 
two expedients, which proved very ſucceſsful, Money now 
becoming more plentiful, the company opened their books for 
a third ſubſcription, at one thouſand pounds for each one hun- 
dred pounds capital ſtock, to be paid in ten equal payments. 
In a thort ſpace of time the liſts became ſo full, that the direc- 
tors enlarged” the ſubſcription to four millions capital ſtock, 
which, at one thouſand pounds per cent. amounted to forty mil- 
lions ſterling. . "Theſe laſt ſubſcriptions were, before the cloſe 
of this month, ſold at above two hundred pounds per cent. ad- 
vance, and after the thutting of the transfer-books, the original 
ſtock roſe to above one thouſand pounds per cent. At the 
ſame time, the firſt ſubſcriptions were at five hundred and 
ſixty, and the ſecond at fix hundred and ten pounds per cent. 
advance. On the Sch of July, the company reſolved to open 
their books for taking in ſubſcriptions of tie lottery tickets, 
and other hort annuities, to the amount of ſix millions fter- 
ling. During this whole month (July) the South-ſea com- 
pany's trav<ſer-books were ſhut, in the courſe of which the 
price of the capital ſtock decreaſed gradually from one thou- 
land to nine hundred and thirty, and nine hundred pounds per 
wit. including the Nlidſummer dividend. On the 17th of 
Augutt, the South- Ca ſtock fell to eight hundred and thirty, 
including the Midſummer dividend; but by reaſon of a conſi- 
derable quantity of ock being bought in by the directors, it 
role to eight hundred and eighty. However, as the humour 
vo felling continued the two tollowing days, the ſtocks fell 
gain to eight hundred and twenty, at which the transfer- 
books were opened on the 22d; when the directors came to a 
ſudden reſolution to ſhut the transfer-books ; and, the next day, 
to open other books tor taking in a money ſubſcription of one 
mihon to the capital ſtock, at the rate of one thouſand pounds 
lor every one hundred pounds capital ſtock. The books being 
opened accordingly on the 24th, the intended ſum was fub- 
ſcribed in lels than three hours; fo great was the infatuation 
of the deluded multititde ! Two davs after, the transfer-books 
were again opened; but South-tea ſtock, inftead of advanc- 
1185 being allen” under eight hundred per cent. ihe directors 
tought fit to lend their Proprictors four chouſand pounds upon 
ever) one thouſand pounds ſtock for ix months at tour per cent. 
but the annuitants being very clamourous and uneaſy, the di- 
rectors came to a reſolution, that thirty per cent, in money 
ſhould be the halſ-year's dividend due at Chriſtmas next; and 
irom thence tor welve years, not lets than ſifty per cent. in 
money ſhould ve the yearly dividend on the ſtock. Though 
this reſolution raiſed the ſtock tv about eight hundred pounds 
tor the opening of the books, vet it foon ſunk again. On the 
$2 of deptember, a general court of the company was held at 
Merchant La, lor's Hall, whercin the refolution juſt mentioned 
eren * otwithitunding this approbation, the ttock 

the lame day to fix hundred and forty, and on the morrow 
Ar e eg and litty ber c/1t, Hercupon the directors re- 
and che a o__ oy the transtcr-books on the Monday following, 
hundre, 2 „ 5 e rig ol this reiolution, role Op ix 
e lorty. But the ffock ſtill continuing to link, the 
4 made dome tecret advances towards an union with the 
alt-India company; which not being accepted, they next 
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few months, however, the people waked from their 
dream of riches, and found that all the advantages they 
expected were merely imaginary, while thouſands of 
families were involved in one common ruin. Many of 
the directors, by whoſe arts the people were taught to 
expect tuch great benefits from a traffic to the South- 
ſeas, 


courted the aſſiſtance of their rival, the Bank of England. 
T his circumſtance raiſed fo great an expectation, that, upon a 
report, that they had made an agreement to circulate ſix mil- 
lions of the South-ſea company's bonds, the ſtock roſe imme- 
diately (Sept. 12) to ſix hundred and ſeventy; but, in the af- 
ternoon, as foon as that report was proved to be groundleſs, 
(O the diſappointment !) the ſtock fell again to five hundred 
and eighty, the next day to five hundred and ſeventy, and fo 
graduaily to four hundred. After great ſolicitation, in about 
ten days, the Bank agreed to ſubſcribe three millions ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, which the South-ſea company was to 
repay the Bank at Lady-Day and Michaelmas, 1721, into the 
ſtock of the South-ſea company; for which the Bank were to 
have ſuch ſhares as the funds would produce, the ſtock being 
valued at four hundred pounds per cent. This was the famous 
Bank-Contract, of which the original draft was drawn by Robert 
Walpole, Eſq. but which the directors of the Bank thought 
proper afterwards to drop. When the books were opened at 
the Bank, for taking in a ſubſcription for ſupporting the pub- 
lie credit, the concourſe of people was at firſt ſo great, that it 
was judged, the whole ſubſcription, which was for three mil- 
lions, would have been filled that day. But the fall of the 
South-ſea ſtock, and the diſcredit of that company's bonds, oc- 
caſioned a run upon the moſt eminent goldſmiths and bankers, 
ſome of whom having lent out great ſums upon South-ſea 
ſtock, and other public ſecurities, were reduced to ſo low an 
ebb, that they were obliged to ſhut up their ſhops. The 
Sword-Blade company alſo, who had been hitherto the chief 
caſh-keepers of the South-ſea company, being drained of al- 
moſt all their ready money, were forced to ſtop payment. All 
this occaſioned a great run upon the Bank, In the mean time 
the South-ſea ſtock continued finking, till the 29th of the 
month, ( Michaelmas-Day,) when it was not above one hun- 
dred and fifty per cent. At a general court holden the day fol- 
lowing, the South-ſea company agreed to allow the proprietors 
of the redeemable annuities, and of the other funds, the ſame 
terms, in all reſpects, as the Bank. On the 23th of November 
the parliament met, but was prorogued to the 8th of Decem- 
ber. Upon this prorogation the South-ſea ſtock tell from two 
hundred to one hundred and thirty-five; but, upon the report 
of an agreement of the directors of the South-ſea, with thoſe 
of the Bank and Eaſt-India companies, it roſe again to two 
hundred and ten. Such was the variation in the value of the 
South-fea itock ! "The parliament having met, paſſed an order, 
on the 12th of December, commanding the directors of the 
South-ſea company to lay before them an account of all their 
proceedings, &c. which was accordingly done on the 24th of 
the ſame month; when Ir. Shippen moved, that the directors 
of that company ſhould Jay before the houſe the calculations or 
inducements, on which they took the third and ſourth money 
ſubſcriptions at one thouſand pounds per cent. and grounded 
the reſolutions of making ſuch dividends as thirty per cent. at 
Chriſtmas, and not leſs than fifty per cent. per annum for twelve 
years after. This motion was agreed to, as was another for 
laying before the houle a litt of the directors of the South-ſea 
company, with the names of the treaſurer, ſecretary, and ac- 
countant, and the original books of the minutes of the com- 
mittce of treaſury of the company, ſince December 25, 17 19, 
with a copy of the bye-laws. On the 4th of January, 1721, 
Sir Tofeph Jekyl, having repreſented, that, before they pro- 
ceeded any farther, they ought to ſecure the perſons and eſtates 
of thoſe they had reaſon to look upon as the authors of the 
public misfortunes z he therefore moved for a bill to reſtrain 
the ſub-governor, deputy-governors, directors, treaſurer, un- 
der-treaturer, cathier, ſecretary, and accountants of the South- 
ſea company, from going out of the kingdom for the ſpace of 
one year, and till the end of the next ſeſſion of parliament, and 
for diſcovering their eſtates and effects, and preventing the 
tranſporting or alienating the ſame. This being agreed to, 
they reſolved, That a committce ſhould be appointed to en- 
quire into all the proceedings relating to the execution of the 
South-ſea act; and that the number ſhould be thirteen, and 
choſen by ballot. To them were referred the ſeveral books 
and papers, which were laid before the houſe by the South= 
ſea company; and they were afterwards voted a committee of 
ſecrecy. "The tame day lord Hinchinbroke made a motion, 
that the directors, &c. might be taken into cuſtody, leſt the 
more criminal might withdraw from the kingdom, betore the 
bill could poſſibly be carried through both houtes. Hereupon 
the directors petitioned to be heard by coumel againſt the bill, 
but they petitioned in vain. Earl Stanhope propoſed, That 
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the public. It was, however, a conſolation to the peo- 
ple to find the parliament ſharing the general indigna- 
tion, and reſolving to ſtrip thoſe plunderers of their un- 
Juit poſſeſſions. Orders were firſt given to remove all 
the directors of the South- ſca company from their ſeats 


— 


the eſtates of the criminals, whether directors or not, ſhould 
be confiſcated to make good the public lofles. On the 11th 
his majeſty gave orders, that all South-ſea directors, enjoying 
any place under government, ſhould be immediately removed. 
On the day following, the ſub and deputy-governors, about 
tweity-four of the directors, Robert K moht, treaſurer, Mr, 
Surman, deputy-treaſurer, and other inferior officers attended 
the houſe of lords, and were examined at the bar; being cal- 
Jed in again, the lord-chancellor reprimanded them, in very 
fevere terms, for delivering to the houſe imperfect and partial 
accounts, and for having ordered their clerks to omit ſeveral 
material things in the copies that had been Jaid before the 
houſe, On the 14th the commons iſſued an order for ſecuring 
the papers belonging to Mr. Nnight, Mr. Surman, Mr. 


Turner, Sir George Caſwal, and Mr. Grigſby. Surman 
and Grigſby were likewiſe ordered to be taken into cuſtody; 


as were alſo Sir John Blount, and Sir John Lambert, two of 
the directors, and Sir John Fellows, ſub-governor of the com- 
pany. On the 224 Robert Knight, the company's caſhier, 
abſented himſelf from his houſe, and the next morning em- 
barked on board a veſſel in the river, which carried him the 
fame day to Calais. A proclamation was now publiſhed for 
apprehending him, with a reward of two thouſand pounds; 
and another to ſtop the ports, in order to prevent any of the 
directors from leaving the kingdom. On the 24th, when Sir 
Theodore Janſſen and Mr. Sawbridge, two of the members, 
came into the houſe of commons, they were voted guilty of a 
notorious breach of truſt, as directors of the South-ſea com- 
pany, and were conſequently expelled the houſe, and taken in- 
to cuſtody, with Sir Robert Chaplin, and Francis Eyles, two 
other directors, and members of parliament. The fame day 
the lords examined Mr. Joyce, the deputy-governor, who 
made a free confeſſion, and communicated Mr. Knight's letter 
to Surman. After this Sir William Chapman, and Meflrs. 
Hoiditch, Hawes, Gibbon, and Cheſter, all late direQors, 
were ordered to be ſeized, together with their papers. "T'wo 
days after, Sir Harcourt Maſters and Mr. Aſtell, were exa- 
mined by the lords. Theſe gentlemen diſcovered, that ſeveral 
large ſums, in South-ſea ſtock, had been given to ſeveral per- 
ſons, both in the adminiſtration, and in the houſe of commons, 
for procuring the paſſing the South-ſea act. This diſcovery 
occaſioned ſeveral vigorous reſolutions. On the 29th it was 
reſolved, « That the declaring thirty pounds per cent. dividend 
for the half- year, ending at Chriſtmas, and fifty pounds per cent. 
per annum for no leſs than twelve years after, was a villainous 
artifice to delude and defraud his majeſty's ſubjects.” Fe— 
bruary g, Robert Knight was ſeized at Lirlemont, a village 
twenty-tve miles S8. E. of Bruſſels, by order of the marquis de 
Pris, governor of the Auſtrian Netherlands, and impriſoned 
in the citadel of Antwerp. Hereupon both houſes addrefled 
his majeſty to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to procure the deli- 
vering up of Knight's perſon, together with his papers and 
effects; but the ſtates of Brabant poſitively refuſed to conſent 
to it. On the 4th, Sir John Blount, the chief projector of the 
South-ſea ſcheme, was brought before the lords. He refuſed 
to anſwer ſuch interrogatories as might be put te him; and 
this refuſal occaſioned a long debate, wherein ſome ſevere re— 
flections were made on the miniſtry. Earl Stanhope, the ſe- 
cretary, ſpoke with ſuch vchemence in their vindication, that 
he burſt a veſſel in his head, and died the next day. Soon 
after the committee of ſecrecy made their firſt report to the 
houſe of commons, whereby it appearcd, that before the paſſing 
the South-ſea act, and before any ſubſcription could be made, 
a fictitious ſtock, of no leſs than hve hundred and ſeventy-four 
thouſand pounds had been diſpoſed of by the directors, in order 
to facilitate the paſſing the bil! : vz. for the carl of Sunderland, 
at the requeſt of Mr, Craggs, ſenior, fifty thouſand pounds; 
for the ducheſs of Kendal and three others, ten thouſand pounds 
a-piece; for Mr. Craggs, ſenior, thirty thouſand pounds; for 
Charles Stanhope, ten thouſand pounds: for the Sword-Blade 
company, fifty thouſand pounds, &c. It alſo appeared that 
Mr. Aiflabie, who reſigned his offices of chancellor of the ex- 
cheguer, and one of the lords of the treaſury, Jan. 24, had 
great quantities of ſtock given him. And in the account of 
ſtock fold, the names of ſeveral members of parliament, not 
concerned in the adminiſtration appeared, *I his report was 
followed by fix others. Hercupon the commons came to ſeve— 
ral reſolutions, and a bill was ordered to be brought in, for the 
relief of the unhappy ſufterers in the South-tea company, 
Wen that part of the report of the ſecret committee, relating 
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ſeas, h1d amaſſed immenſe fortunes, by the credulity of 


in parliament, and the places they poſſeſſed under 90 
vernment. The principal delinquents were puniſhed by 
a forfeiture of all ſuch poſteſſions and eſt 


A* ates as they hag 
acquired during the continuance of this popular plirenzy 


The next care was to redrels- the ſufferer: Several 
. . * x "CI 44! 
uleſul and juſt reſolutions were taken by parlzmer: 
„111 ity 


and 
to John Aiflahie, F.fq. came to be conſidered, on the Sch at 
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March, Mr, Hawes's depoſition againſt him, « 4% 
cauſed the book of accounts between them, to be 


ut he hag 
urn, 

given him a diſcharge for the balance, amountine bs” 
hundre and forty- tuo thouſind pounds,” appeared fo ſtrano 
that the commons came to ſeveral reſolutions a gainſt kink ww, 
ticularly, that he had promoted the deſtructive ERS ng 
the South-ſea ſcheme, with a view to his own exorbitant Wy 
fit, &c. and therefore he was expelled the houſe, and ordered 
to be committed to the Tower. Two days afterwards Ci. 
George Caſwal, ſheriff of London, and a member, he: BY 
pelled the houſe, &c. On the th the earl of Sunderland 
caſe, and that of Charles Sta; pe, iq. with regard * * 
hfty thouſand pounds and the ten thouſand pounds, Lo 2 
abovementioned in the firft report, were taken into confer. 
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tion; and, after ſome debates, tltey were acquitted, On the 
* * * . * 1 8 
16th died James Craggs, ſenior, Eſq. (to whom fifty thou. 


rectors of that company,) Icaving an immenſe fortune, gotten 
by the ruin of many thouſands, to his three daughters, married 


to Mr. Lrefuſis, Mr. Newſham, and Mr. Ehiot. April? 


ſand pounds in South-ſca ſtock had been preſented by the 6 


ſeveral petitions from counties, cities, and boroughs, were 
preſented to the parliament, crying for juſtice; and Hamlets 
were daily publiſhed, exaſperating the minds of the noyls 
againſt the South-ſea directors and their abettors. Ins direc 


tors having delivered into the houfe of commons inventories »* 
their eſtates, it was debated on the 17th of the month what 
allowance thould be given them. Some propoſed an eighth 
part; but it was at laſt agreed, that the affair of each director 
ſhould be particularly conſidered, and more or less fay 
ſhewn, according as they ſhould appear more or lels guilty, 
The value of their eft:tes as given in upon oath, amounted to 
about two millions fourteen thouſand pounds; of which three 
hundred and thirty-four thoutind pounds were left to the pro. 
prietors; 22. the greateſt allowance fifty thouſand pounds to 
one, and the leaſt to another eight hund The 
commons having taken into confideration the cate of - games 
Craggs, ſenior, Eſq. deceaſed, reſolved, on the iſt of Mar, 
that a large quantity of Sout!:-iea ſtock had been he.d by the 
company for his uſe, and that he was a notorious accomplice 
with Robert Knight, and fone of the directors, in carrying on 
their ſcandalous practices; and therefore that all the eſtate he 
was poſleſled of from the iſt of December, 1719, ſhould be 
applied towards the relief of the unhappy ſufferers in the South- 
lea company. On the 23th of July, the commons preſented to 
the king 4 Copy of their ſeveral refolutions in tavour of tae 
ſufferers by the South-ſea ſcheme, accompanied with an cxcel- 
lent addrets.— TI he particulars of the eſtates of the governors 
and directors of the South-ſea company, together with the ad- 
lowances which were afterwards made to them by the govert- 
ment, were as follow: 
Inventories.] Allowances. 
74 "Rp 1 F. . 

Sir John Fellows, ſub-gover- 

Norg'.  - „ =. $4%006 0 6 
Mr. Charles Jove, deputy- 


10,000 0 9 


governor,f 40851035 0 3,000 O0 0 
Mr. Aſtell, . 27,759 19 8. 5,000 © 0 
Sir John Blount, - - 184.349 10 8 1,000 0 9 
Sir Lambert Blackwell, — 835529 17 11 1105000 0 © 
Sir Robert Chaplin, - - 453,873 14 5 10, © 
Sir William Chapman, - 30,101 6 810,00 0 © 
Mr. Cheſter, - - - 6 10,000 8 O 


140,372 15 
Mr. Child, - = - - 


Mr. Delaport, — * 5 
Mr. Eyler, rs — = — 


Mr. Edmondſon. = 


10,000 0 0 
10, 0 0 


Si i 
17.131 4 0 
347329 10 7 
0 
© 


— O&h - 
53395 O 


Mr. Gibbon. 106,43 5 [10,000 - © 0 
Mr. Gore. 48,030 15 5 ab, hf 
NIr. Hawes, . 40.041 0 2 1,031 © | 
Sir William Hammond, - $2,7v7 4 2 | 10,000 © 
Mr. Horley, . 16,402 55 4 10,000 O 


Mr. Holditch, h, 
Sir Theodore Janſlen, + 
Sir Jacob Jacobſon, - = 


395 7 10 4. | 50 2 
i N a 1 þ 0 
2437244 3 7 5 Of 8 
11,181 4 0 [11,909 © 


Mr. Ingram 16,0 9-0. 12,9009 :..” 
din Johu Lambert, 93 725 ra: 4 8 | 3 

Sir Harcourt Matters, 11,814 12 3 dog = 
Mr. Morley, 1869 10 i 
Mr. age: Jin 13. 3,149 9 


, bill was ſpeedily prepared for repairing the late ſuf- 
ſerings, 45 far as the inſpection of the legiſlature could 
evrend,, Of the profits ariling from the South-ſea 
heme, the ſum oO: feven millions was given back to 
the original Proprietors ; feveral additions were alſo 
made to their dividends, out of what was poſſeſſed by 
he company in their own right, and the remaining ca- 
tal ſtock was alſo divided among the old proprietors, 
u the rate Of THIRTY-711KEE pounds per cent.“ | 

The diſcontents of the nation occaſioned by the vil- 
winy of the South-ſea ſcheme, once more gave the dit- 
affected party hopes of ſucceeding z but in all their coun- 
ſels they were weak, divided, and wavering. The duke 
of Oilkans, regent of [Franc e, is ſaid to have been the 
fri who gave the king information of a recent conſpi- 
mcy carried on by many perſons of the firſt diſtinction, 
oinccdd by ſeveral malcontents of inferior quality. In 
conſequence of this information, which was given in the 
beginning of May, 1722, a camp was formed in Hyde 
Park, and all military officers were ordered to repair to 
their re pective ſtations. Lieutenant-general Macartney 
vas diſpatched to Ireland to bring over troops from that 
kingdom, and the ſtates of Holland were called upon 
io be ready with their guaranty. The people thus ex- 
cited by new terrors, every day expected an invaſion, 
and looked where the vengeance of government was 
likely to fall. 

On the 16th of June, died at Windſor, John 
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Inventories. Allowances, 
VVV 
Mr. Raymond, - - - 64-373 6 3 30, © oO 
Mr. Read. 117,297 16 © 10,0 0. © 
Mr. Reynolds, - - - 18,308 13 2 1,00 
Mr. Sau bridge, 8 775234 [ 8 5,000 0 O 
Mr. Lillard, „19,75 14 4 %% 0 0 
nee,, 88117 6 } 800 ©. © 
Mr. Surman, deputy- 
hier, 121,21 10 0 5,000 ́ ©.-.© 
Mr: Grigſoyy _ - = = 31,087 6 © | 2,000 o o 


Some alterations were afterwards made in the abo. © {tate- 
ment of allowances. Mr. Aftell had ten thouſand pounds, 
Sir Joha Blount five thouſand pounds, Sir Lambert Blackwell 
bfteen thouſand pounds, and Mr. Hawes live thouſand pounds. 

la May, 1725, a report of the truſtees appointed to raiſe 
money on the eſtates of the late South-fea directors, was pre- 
ned to the houſe of commons, ſetting forth, that the eſtates 
lold by them amounted to one nullion ſeven hundredand eighty 
nn thouſand one hundred and twelve pounds, and upwards. 
In the beginning of April, 1726, the amount cf the ſale of the 
late South-ſea directors eſtates, was one million nine hundred 
and Hohty-four thouſand three hundred and fhtfty-two pounds, 
here then remained unſold eight hundred and nine thouſand 
pounds. 

We have been thus particular in our account of the South- 
ea company's aifairs, 1. Becaute fo many families were ruined 
by its deftruCtive projects ; 2. Becaufe many feel the effects of 
even at this day; and, 4, Becauſe it is never reflected on but 
with the utmoſt abharrencs of the directors and their ſcheme. 
We cannot, however, diſmiſs the ſubject, without reciting a 
tew ot the obſervations which were made by ſome of the mem- 
ders quring the debates concerning the allowances to be made 
hop leveral directors aut of their reſpective eſtates. They 
Wo with Sir John Fellows, the ſub-governor, in whoſe be- 
Aalt Mr. Sloper moved, « "That, ſince it did not appear, that 
ne nad been to active in the late vile and pernicious practices 
as ſome others, he might be allowed twenty thouſand pounds 
ot of his eſtate,” Mr. Hungertord reduced it to fifteen thou— 
nd pounds, others to twelve thoufand, and Mr, Walpole 
aving at laſt propoſed ten thouland pounds, it was agreed to 
without any divition. As Ar. Joys, the deputy-governor, ap- 
bearing to have been deeply concerned in the Zuilt, it was 
reed to allow him only hve thouſand pounds, The allow- 
— to Sir John Blount occationed a long debate, Mr. Law- 
8 moved to alla him one chilling only; lord James 
by Tok. vo ne Dinos pounds Nit. lunmmer hve thouſand ; 
Ran hacks ten thoutnd . which Was leconded by general 
M. e lord A oletworth, Mr. Jeffreys, aud Mr, Windſor; but 
Milne, Por, Mr. John Zmich, Mr. Hlorace Walpole, and Mr. 

„er Were ol opinion, that he ought to be moſt ſeverely 
Pumhed, Mr. Sloper fail, * That he was crown to that 
pride and inlulehce: that he could not give a civil 
one day Sf ors ons far above hum; inſtancing in his behaviour 
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Churchill, baron of Aymouth, in Scotland, and of 


Sandridge in the county of Hertford, marquis of Bland- 
ford, and earl and duke of Marlborough. He died 
about four o'clock in the morning in the ſeventy- fourth 
year of his age; and was interred on the gth of Auguſt 
following in great funeral pomp in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

The firſt perſon who was ſeized by an order of coun- 


cil, on account of the conſpiracy juſt mentioned, was 


Francis Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter, who was ap- 
prehended on the 24th of Auguſt, and who was a pre- 
late noxious to the preſent government, and poſlefſed 
of abilities to render him formidable to any miniftry he 
oppoſed. His papers were ſeized, and he himſelf con- 
fined to the Tower. Soon after the duke of Norfolk, 
the earl of Orrery, the lords North and Gray, and ſome 
others of inferior rank, were arreſted and impriſoned. 
Ot all theſe, however, only the biſhop, and Mr. Layer, 
a barriiter, felt the ſeverity of the government, the 
proof againſt the reſt amounting to no convictive evi- 
cence. A bill was brought into the houſe of commons, 
impeaching biſhop Atterbury, although he pleaded pri- 
vilege as a peer. 
tion in that houſe, yet it was reſolved by a great majo- 
rity in the houſe of commons, that he ſhould be de- 
prived of his dignity and benefice, and ſhould be ba- 
niſhed the kingdom for ever. The biſhop made no 
defence in the lower-houſe, reſerving all his force, 
which he intended to exert in the houte of lords. In 
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Sir John, in his (Mr. Sloper's) hearing for a ſubſcription, Sir 
John, with a great deal of contempt, bid him “ go to his cou- 
lin Walpole, and defire him to ſell his ſtock in the Bank, and 
by that means he might be ſupplied.” Mr. Walpole entered 
tully into Sir John's life and character, and ſhewed, that he 
had been a projector of many years ftanding, and had been the 
author of ſeveral tallacious ſchemes, by which unwary people 
had been drawn in to their utter ruin, particularly in a project 
for the linen manufacture, To this Mr. Walpole added, 
« 'T hat was not the firſt; for there was a gentleman, who ſat 
next to him, meaning Mr. Jeſſop, whom Sir John Blount had 
drawn into a project for bringing water to London from a 
great diſtance, which was to out-do the New River water; by 
which the ſubſcribers loſt their money, though Sir John him- 
{elf got thouſonds by it.” This Mr. Jeſſop confirmed. How- 
ever, lord Hinchinbroke moved for allowing Sir John Blount 
ten thouſand. pounds; but the queſtion being put for allowing 
him one thouſand pounds, it was carried in the afhrmative by 
a majority of one hundred and thirty- eight againſt ninety-four. 
It was propoſed to give Mr. Hawes one thouſand pounds ; but 
Sir Nathaniel Gould, and ſome other members, having ob- 
ſerved, that he was very active in the late vile practices, and 
had occaſioned the ruin of many people, Mr. Docminique 
moved, and it was agreed, to allow him the odd money ariſing 
from the ſale of his eſtates, 2. about thirty-one pounds. In 
the debate whether to allow Mr. Holditch five hundred, one 
thouſand, or five thouſand pounds, the voices were equally 
divided, (eighty-ſix and eighty-ſix,) when Mr. Clayton, the 
chairman, gave the caſting vote for five thouſand pounds, 
which met with univerſal approbation. The cate of Mr. 
Surman, the deputy-caſhier, occaſioned a debate of about an 
hour and a half, He had not the beſt character among the 
offenders; but, acting only as a ſervant, and by the command 
of Mr. Knight, or the directors, ſeveral members thought 
there ſhould be a mitigation in his puniſhment, as there was in 
his crime. Mr. Grey Nevill {trenuouſly inſiſted, that he 
might be lett out of the bill. Another member moved for al- 
lowing him thirty thouſand pounds ; Mr, Hungertord would. 
have it reduced to twenty thouſand pounds; Mr. Lechmere to 
twelve thouſand pounds, and two other members to ten thou- 
{and and five thouſand pounds. All theſe were oppoſed by Sir 
Joſeph Jekyl, ſerjeant Pengelly, and Mr. Horace Walpole, 
who would not have allowed him above twenty or thirty 
pounds; but at laſt the queſtion being put {or allowing him 
five thouſand pounds, it was agreed to without dividing. Mr, 
Arthur Moore moved for allowing John Grigſby, accountant 
to the South-ſea company, ten thouſand pounds; but another 
member ſaid, „ "That fince that upſtart was ſo prodigally vain, 
as to bid his coachman feed his horſes with gold, no doubt but 
he could feed on it himſelf; and therefore he moved that he 
might be allowed as much gold as he could cat, and that the 
reſt of his eſtate might go towards the relief of the ſufferers.” 
However, a motion being made for allowing him two thouſand 
pounds, it was carried without dividing, 
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Though this met with ſome oppoſi- 
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that houſe his cauſe had many friends ; and his own 
eloquence, politeneſs, and ingenuity, procured him 
many more. His cauſe coming before that aſſembly, 
a long and warm debate enſued, in which the conteſt 
was more equally managed than the miniſtry expected. 
As there was little or no proof againſt him, but what 
aroſe from intercepted letters, which were written in 
cyphers, the carl of Pawlet inſiſted, that fuch could not 
be conſtrued into treaſon or offence. 
Wharton having ſummed up the depoſitions, and ſhewn 
the inſufficiency of them, concluded with faying, That 
let the conſequences be what they would, he hoped the 
Juitre of that houſe would never be tarniſhed by con- 
demning a man without evidence. 
ſpoke in the biſhop's favour, obſerving, I hat if ſuch 
extraordinary proceedings were countenanced, he ſaw 
nothing remaining for him and others but to retire to 
their country-houſes, and there, if poſſible, quietly to 
enjoy their eſtates within their own families, ſince the 
moſt trifling correſpondence, or any intercepted letter, 
might be made criminal. Then turning to the bench 
of biſhops, he ſaid he could hardly account for the 1n- 
veterate hatred and malice which ſome perſons bore to 
the ingenious biſhop of Rocheſter, unleſs it was, that, 
infatuated like the wild Americans, they fondly hoped 
to inherit not only the ſpoils but even the abilities, of the 
man they ſhould deſtroy. Notwithſtanding all that was 
ſaid in the biſhop's favour, the bill paſſed againſt him; 
the other party ſaying very little, confcious of a majo- 
rity in their favour. Among the members of the houſe 
of commons who exerted themſelves in the biſhop's 
tavour, was the celebrated Dr. Freind, who was him- 
{elf ſoon after taken into cuſtody on ſuſpicion of trea- 
ſonable practices; but he was admitted to bail, his 
friend Dr. Mead becoming his ſecurity. In May, 
1723, a bill was brought into the honſe for inflicting 
pains and penalties on the biſhop of Rocheſter. He 
was heard by his counſel at the bar of the houſe of 
lords ; but notwithſtanding the vigorous defence, and 
the long debates which enſued between the lords on the 
oppoſite fides, the bill paſſed on the 15th. It was 
carried by a majority of eighty-three againſt forty-three, 
Several lords entered their proteſts againſt the proceed- 
ings “. On the 22d of June, Dr. Atterbury was put 
on board the Aldborough man of war, which landed 
him at Calais, with his daughter, Mrs. Maurice, and 
her huſband. On the ſame day that he landed at 
Calais, the famous lord Bolingbroke arrived there on 
his return to England, having for ſome ſecret reaſons, 
obtained his majeſty's pardon. Atterbury being in- 
formed of this circumſtance, could not help obſerving 
with a ſmile, that “they were exchanged.” The biſhop 
continued in exile and poverty till he died, though it 
may not be improper to obſerve, that Dr. Sacheverel 
dying ſome time before him, left him by will five hun- 
ered pounds. 

The fate of Mr. Chriſtopher Layer was more ſevere, 
Being brought to his trial at the King's Bench, he was 
convicted of having enlifked men for the pretender's 
ſervice, of having endeavoured to ſtir up a rebellion, 
and he received ſentence of death. The circumſtances 
of this conſpiracy are not clearly known. It is ſaid, that 
the intention of the conſpirators was, by introducing a 
number of foreign officers and foldiers into F.ngland 
unobſerved, to prepare a junction with the duke of 
Ormond, who was to have landed in the river with a 
great quantity of arms provided tor that purpoſe, How-' 
ever this be, Mr. Layer was reprieved from time to 
time, and many methods tried to make him diſcover 
his accomplices; but he continued ſtedfaſt in his truſt, 
{0 that he ſuffered death at Tyburn, May 17, 1723, 
and his head was fixed on Temple-Bar. 

Soon after this trial there followed one of a different 
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* By this act the biſhop, from the iſt day of June, 1723, 
was to. be deprived of all offices, dignities, promotions, and 
benches ecclefiattical, and incapable of holding any for the 
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Lord Bathurſt alſo 


nature, in which the intercſts aud ſccurity of t 
were more deeply concerned. 
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Nation 
| It had been uſual ſo, 
the lords-chancellors, upon being appointed to n 


high office, to nominate the maſters in chance; 
place of ſome value, and conſequently then purchaf 
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commiſſions in the army. Some men of 3 
characters having been appointed to this 'office = 
having embezzled the money of orphans and Kar 
lodged in their hands, a complaint was made to B 
vernment, and this drew down the reſentment of U. 
miniſtry on the lord chancellor himſelf. He found ; 
neceſſary to reſign the ſeals in the beginning; bur 005 
aſter the king ordered the whole affair to be laid before 
the houſe of commons. The commons taking tt. 
affair inco conſideration, and finding many abuſes crey 
into that court, which either impeded juſtice, or = 
dered it venal, they relolved, January 4, 1724-5, to 
impeach Thomas Parker, earl of Macclesfield, ＋ 
bar of the houſe of lords, for high crimes and miſt. 
meanors. This was one of the moſt laborious and het 
conteſted trials in the annals of England. A bill Was 
previoully brought in to indemaify the maſters in chan. 
cery from the penalties of the law, upon diſcoverino 
what conſiderations they had paid for their admiſſion to 
their reſpective offices. The trial laſted twenty days, 
The earl proved that fuch ſums had been uſually re. 
ceived by former lords-chancellors, and reaſon told that 
ſuch receipts were contrary to ſtrict juſtice, Equity, 
therefore, prevailed above precedent; the earl was con- 
victed of fraudulent practices, and condemned in a fine 
of thirty thouſand pounds, with impriſonmeat, until chat 
ſum ſhould be paid, which was accordingly diſcharged 
in about ſix wecks. 

The chief object of the attention of the miniltry 
ſeemed now to be an inclination to gratify the ſovereign 
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with a continual round of foreign treaties and alliances, 
It was natural for a king born and bred in Germany, 
where all ſovereignty is poſſeſſed upon ſuch precarious 
tenures, to introduce the ſame ſpirit into the Britiſh 
conſtitution, however independent it might be as to the 
reſt of Europe. This reign, therefore, was begun by 
treaties, ang the latter part of it was burthened with 
them. The chief object of all was to ſecure to the king 
his dominions in Germany, and exclude the pretender 
from thoſe of Britain. 'T'o effect thole purpoles, Eng- 
land paid conſiderable ſublidies to many ditterent ſtates 
in Europe for the promiſe of their protection and afſiſt- 
ance ; but it moſt commonly happened, that the con- 
nection was changed, or a variance enſued, before ever 
the ſtipulations on either ſide were capable of being 
executed. In this reign chere were concluded no lets 
than nine treaties. The. barrier convention treaty, 4 
defenſive alliance with the emperor, the triple alliance, 
the congrets at Cambray, the treaty of Hanover, dhe 
treaty of Vienna, and the convention with Sweden and 
Heſſe-Caſſol. All thete various and expenſive negocua- 
tions were mere political play-things ; they amuled for 
a while, and were ſince neglected, the preſent interelts 
and paſſions making new and more natural connections. 
It muſt, however, be owned that the parhament made 
ſome new efforts to check the provrels of vice and im- 
morality, which now began to be diffuſed through c 
rank of life. But they were ſupported neither 6 Us 
co-operation of the miniſtry, nor by the voice of Us 
people. The treaties but juſt concluded wih Spain 
were already broken; but the tpirit of commercc ha, 
ſo eager, that no reſtrictions could bind it. Admura: 
Hoſier was ſent, about the end of March, 1729, © the 
Weſt-Iadics, with a view to intercept the Spaniſh gal- 
Icons; but the Spaniards being apprized of his delgn, 
re-landed their ticaſure. Ihe preateit part of the Lug. 
lith fleet ſent on that expedition was rendered entirely 
unfit for ſervice, The ſeamen were cut off in gelt 


future. He was alſo baniſhed the real, auh n ve 
turned, he was to ſuffer death, as wel! © pero et 

reſponded with bim. 2 
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mmbers by the malignity of the Qimate and the length 
of the voyage, While the admiral himſelf is ſaid to have 
died of a broken heart. 3 . 

ja order to retaliate theſe hoſtilities, the Spaniards 
undertook the ſiege of Gibraltar, but without ſucceſs. 
The trenches were opened before this fortreſs the 11th 
of February, 17 27, by the Conde de las Torres, at the 
head of twenty thouſand men. The place was well pro- 
vided for defence; and the old earl of Portmore, who 
was governor, embarked with a reinforcement from 
Ungland, under convoy of a fleet commanded by Sir 
Charles Wager. He arrived at Gibraltar in the begin- 
ning of April, where he landed the troops, with a great 
quantity of ammunition, warlike ſtores, and four-and- 
twenty pieces of cannon. At the lame time, five hun- 
dred men arrived from Minorca ; ſo that the garriſon 
amounted to fix thouſand, plentifully ſupplied with freſh 
toviſions from the coaſt of Barbary, and treated the 
efforts of the beſiegers with great contempt. The ſiege 
was raiſed after it had laſted four months, during which 
the Spaniards loſt a great number of men by ficknefs, 
while the garriſon ſuſtained very httle damage. In this 
difpute, France offered her mediation, and ſuch a re- 
conciliation as treaties could procure was the conſe- 
quence ; a temporary reconcilation enſued, both ſides 
only watching the occaſion to renew hoſtilities with ad- 
vantage. 

it was now two years ſince the king had viſited his 
e-toral domigions of Hanover. He therefore, ſoon 
ifer the breaking up of the parliament, prepared for a 
ſourney Uuiher. Fiaving appointed a regency in his 
abſence, he embarked for Holland, in the beginning of 
June, and lay upon his landing at a little town called 
Voet. Next day he proceeded on his journey, and in 
two days more, between ten and eleven at night ar- 
rived at Delden, to all appearance in perfect health. He 
lupped there very heartily, and continued his progrels 
early the next morning, but between eight and nine or- 
dered his coach to ſtop. It being perceived that one 
of his hands lay motionleſs, M. Fabrice, who had 
formerly been ſervant to the king of Sweden, and who 
now attended king George, attempted to, quicken th 
circulation, by chaſing it between his own, As this 
lad no effect, the ſurgeon who followed on horicback, 
was called, and he alſo rubbed it with ſpirits. Soon 
alter the king's tongue began to ſwell, and he had juſt 
ſtrength enough to bid them haſten to Oſnaburgh. 
Then falling inſenſibly into Fabrice's arms, he never 
recovered, but expired about eleven o'clock the next 
morning, June 11, 1727, in the ſixty- eighth year of 
ls age, and the thirteenth of his reign. Ile was in- 
terred at Hanover among his anceſtors. 

George I. was plain and {imple in his perſon and ad- 
ureſs ; grave and compoſed in his deportment, though 
exly, familiar, and facetious in his hours of relaxation. 
Before he aſcended the throne of Great-Britain, he had 
acquire the character of a circumſpect general, a uſt 
and macrciful prince, a wiſe politician, who perfectly un- 
verſtood, and ſteadily purſued, his own intereſt. With 
ele qualities, it cannot be doubted but that he came to 
gland extremely well diſpoſed to govern his new ſub- 
ls according to the maxims of the Britiſh conſtitution, 

achte genius of the people; and it ever he ſeemed to 
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* In the debates reſpecting the ſettlement, Mr. Shippen, 
Who Was an advocate for a ſmall allowance, obſerved, that the 
du ilgliſt branches in queen Anne's reign did not often exceed the 
aa ol nve hundred and fifty thouſand pounds; nevertheleſs, 
A called upon her parliament but once, in a reign of thirteen 
ard, to pay the debts contracted in her civil government; 
and theſe were occaſioned by the unparalleled inſtances of her 
vty and gencrofity. She gave the firſt-fruits and tenths, 
«Ins to ninetcen thouſand pounds a-year, as an augmenta- 
"01 of the maintenance of the poor clergy. She beſtowed hve 
land pounds per aunumy out of the polt-office, on the duke 
vl alarlborough ; the ſuffered ſeven hundred pounds to be 
charged weekly on the ſame office, for the ſervice of the pub— 
10 | [ſc expended ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds in building 
we catle of Blenheim : the allowed four thouſand pounds an- 
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| deviate from theſe principles, we may take it for grant- 


ed, that he was iniſled by the venal ſuggeſtions of 2 
miniſtry whole power and influence were founded on 
corruption. He was in every inſtance attended with 
good fortune, which was partly owing to accident; and 
more to prudent aſſiduity. His ſucceſſes in life are the 
ſtrongeſt inſtance how much may be atchieved by mo- 
derate abilities, exerted with application and uniformity. 

He was married to the princeſs Sophia, daughter and 
heireſs of the duke of Zell, by whom he had George II. 
who ſucceeded him, and the queen of Pruſſia, mother 
to Frederic, late king of that country. 


CH A F: III. 


G RU II. 
T the demiſe of George I. and on the acceſſion 
of his ſon George II. who was a perſon ſtrongly 
biaſſed with a partiality to his dominions on the conti- 
nent, che national debt, notwithſtanding, ſays Smollett, 
the boaſted ceconomy and management of the miniſters, 
notwithſtanding the linking fund, which had been ex- 
tolled as a growing treaſure ſacred to the diſcharge of 
national incumbrances; was now increaſed to fifty mil- 
lions two hundred ſixty- one thouſand two hundred and 
ſix pounds, nineteen {hillings, and eight-pence three 
farthings. The king being proclaimed, addreſſes of 
condolence and congratulation being drawn up and pre- 
ſented, the commons, in a committee of the whole 
houſe, took into conſideration a motion for a ſupply to 
his majeſty. Sir Robert Walpole having obſerved, 
that the annual ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 
granted to, and ſettled on, the late king, had fallen 
hort every year; and that his prefent majeſty's ex- 
pences were likely to increaſe by reaſon of the largeneſs 
of his family, moved, that the entire revenues of the 
civil-liſt, which produced about eight hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum, ſhould be ſettled on the king during 
his lie “. This occaſtoned a violent debate: but the 
houſe at length agreed to the motion. 

On the 7th of Auguſt, a proclamation was iſſued for 
diſſolving the preſent and convoking another parliament. 
Some changes were likewiſe made in the ſeveral de- 
partments of civil economy. Lord viſcount Torring- 
ton was placed at the head of the admiralty: the earl of 
Weſtmorcland was appointed firſt lord- commiſſioner ot 
trade and plantations. Philip Dormer Stanhope, earl 
of Cheſterfield, a nobleman remarkable for his wit, elo- 
quence, and poliſhed manners, was nominated ambaſ- 
ſador to the Hague. The privy-council being diſ- 
ſolved, another was appointed of the members then 
preſent. The duke of Devonthire was dignified with 
the place of preſident ; and the duke of St. Alban's was 
appointed maſter of the horſe. On the 11th the coro- 
nation of the king and queen was performed at Wett- 
minſter-Abbey, with the uſual ſolemnity f. In the 
beginning of December, 1728, his majeſty's eldeſt ſon, 
prince Frederic, arrived in England from Hanover, 
where he had hitherto reſided, was introduced into the 
privy-council, and created prince of Wales. Signior 
Como, relident trom the duke of Parma, was ordered 
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nually to prince Charles of Denmark: ſhe ſuſtained great 
lofles by the tin contract: ſhe ſupported the poor palatines : 
ſhe exhibited many other proofs of royal bounty; and unme- 
diately before her death ſhe had formed a plan of retrenchment, 
which would have reduced her yearly expences to tour hundred 
and fifty-nine thouſand nine hundred and forty-one pounds. 

+ King George II. aſcended the throne in the torty-tourth 
year of his age. September 2, 1705, he eſpouſed the princels 
Wilhelmina Charlotte Caroline, daughter to John Frederic, 
marquis of Brandenburgh Anſpach, by whom he had two ſons, 
Frederic Louis, prince of Wales, born at Hanover, Jan, 31, 
170%, and William Auguſtus, born at London, April 13, 
1721. She had likewife borne four princeſſes, namely, Anue, 
Amelia, Carolina, Mary, and was afterwards delivered of 
Louiſa, married in the ſequel to the king of Denmark, 
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to quit the kingdom, becauſe his maſter paid to the 
pretender the honours due to the king of Great- 
Britain. : 

The principal perſon who now held the chief power 
of managing the kingdom in his hands, was Sir Robert 
Walpole, who had hitherto been actively employed in 
fupporting the Hanoverian intereſt *. The houle 
which had generally of late years, been diſtinguiſhed in- 
to Hanoverians and Jacobites, now altered their names 
with their principles, and the parties on either {ide went 
by the appellations of the Court and Country. Both 
ſides had been equally active in maintaining the Hanover 
family, and conſequently neither was much afraid of 
the reproach of diſaffection. The court-party, who 
were enliſted under the banners of the miniſtry, were for 
favouring all their ſchemes, and for applauding all the 
meaſures of the crown, They were taught to regard 
foreign alliances, and continental connections, as con- 
ducive to internal ſecurity ; they conſidered England as 
unable or unfit to be truſted in defending herſelf, and 
paid the troops of other countries for the promiſes of 
future aſſiſtance 7. Ot theſe Sir Robert was the leader; 
and ſuch as he could not convince by his eloquence, he 
undertook to buy over by places and penſions. The 
other ſide, who went by the name of the country party, 
were entirely averſe to continental connections. They 
complained that immenſe ſums were laviſhed on ſubſi- 
dies which could never be uſeful; and that alliances 
were bought with money from nations that ſhould rather 
contribute to England for her protection. Theſe 
looked upon the frequent journies of the king to Ha- 
nover with a jealous eye, and ſometimes hinted at a 
partiality ſhewn in the royal breaſt in its favour. "Theſe 
were joined by the high-flying Tories, who now began 
to perceive their own cauſe deſperate ; and as they were 
leagued with men who did not fear the reproach of 
Jacobitiſm, they gave and acquired greater confidence. 
As the court-party geherally alarmed the houſe of com- 
mons with imaginary dangers, and concealed conſpira- 
cies, ſo they, on the country ſide, generally declaimed 
againſt the encroachments of the prerogative, and the 
overgrown power of the crown. The complaints of 
neither were founded in fact; the kingdom was in no 
danger of invaſions from abroad, or from plots at home; 
nor was the crown, on the other hand, gaining any ac- 
ceſſion of power, but rather every day, loſing ſome- 
what of its authority by inſenſible diminution. The 
king, chiefly attentive to his foreign dominions, re- 
garded but little his prerogative at home, and he could 
admit of many limitations in England, to be poſſeſſed of 
plenary power in dominions which he probably had a 
much higher regard for. 

About this time Mr. Oglethorpe received informa- 
tion of ſeveral thocking cruelties and oppreſſions exer- 
ciſed by jailers upon their priſoners. He moved in the 
houſe for an examination into theſe practices, and was 
choſen chairman of a committee appointed to enquire 
into the ſtate of the jails of the kingdom. "They began 
with the Fleet-priſon, which they viſited in a body; 
there they found Sir William Rich, baronet, loaded 
with irons, by order of Bambridge the warden, to whom 
he had given ſome ſlight cauſe of offence. They made 
a diſcovery of many inhuman barbarities, which had 
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* dir Robert Walpole had riſen from low beginnings, 
through two ſucceſſive reigns, into great conſideration. He 
was conſidered as a martyr to his cauſe, in the reign of queen 
Anne; and when the "Tory party could no longer oppreſs him, 
he {till preſerved that hocred againlt them with which he. ſet 
out. Being raiſed in the beginning of this reign to the head 
of the treaſury, he probably ſet off by endeavouring to ſerve 
his country; but ſoon meeting with ſtrong oppoſition, his ſuc- 
ceeding endeavours were rather employed in keeping his ſitua- 
tion, than in adorning it. o defend the declining preroga- 
tive of the crown, might perhaps have been the firſt object of 
his attelition; but ſoon after thoſe very meafurcs, by which 
he pretended to ſecure it, proved the moſt effectual means to 
leſlen it. By corrupting the bouſe of commons, he increaſed 


their riches and their power; and they were not averſe to | 


4 


been committed by that, ruffian, and detected the n. ſt 
iniquitous ſcenes of ffud, villainy, and extortic 

When the report was made by the committee —* 
houſe unanimouſly reſolved that Thomas Bamba 
acting warden of the Fleet, had wilfully permitted ſeve 

ral debtors to eſcape ; had been guilty of the moſt noto 
rious breaches of truſt, great extortions, and the highes 
crimes and miſdemeanors in the execution of his office ; 
that he had arbitrarily and unlawfully loaded with Irons 
put into dungeons, and deſtroyed prifoners for debt. 
under his charge, treating them in the moſt barbarous 
and crue] manner, in high violation and contempt « 
the laws of the kingdom. John Hugging, Eſq. * 
had been warden of the Flect-priſon, was ſubjected to x 
re ſolution of the fame nature. The houſe preſented an 
addreſs to the king, defiring he would direct his ater». 
ney- general forthwith to proſecute theſe perſons and 
their accomplices, who were committed priſoners to 
Newgate. A bill was brought in, diſabling Bambridoe 
to execute the oſſice of warden; another for the better 
regulating the priſon of the Vleet ; and for more effec 

tual preventing and puniſhing arbitrary and illegal Drac 

tices of the warden of the ſaid priſon. 

There were two objects of controverfy which, durins 
the whole courſe of this reign, were conſtantly dcbated 
upon in every ſeſſion: theſe were the national debt, and 
the number of forces to be kept in pay. The govern- 
ment, at the acceſſion of the preſent king, as before 
obſerved, owed more than thirty millions of money ; 
and though there was a long continuance of profound 
peace, yet this ſum was continually increaſing. It Was 
much wondered at by the country-party, how this could 
happen; and it was the buſineſs of the court to give 
plauſible reaſons for the increaſe, and to furniſh a nerv 
ſubject of wonder to be debated upon the enſuing ſcl- 
lon. Thus demands for new ſupplies were made every 
ſeſſion of parliament, cither for the purpoſes of ſecuring 
friends upon the continent, of guarding the kingdom 
from intgrnal conſpiracies, or of enabling the miniſtry to 
act vigorouſly in conjunction with the powers in alliance 
abroad. It was vainly alledged, that thoſe expences 
were incurred without preſcience or neceſſity ; and that 
the increaſe of the national debt, by muluplying and in- 
creaſing taxes, would at laſt become an intolerable bur 
then. Theſe arguments were offered, canvaſſed, and 
rejected; the court-party was always victorious, ark 
every demand granted with cheartulnels, and ec pro- 
ſulion. 

The Spaniards were the firſt nation who ſhewed the 
futility of treaties to bind, when any advantage was ta 
be procured by infraftion. The extreme avidity of our 
merchants, and the natural jealouſy and cruelty of that 
nation, produced every day encroachments on our ſide, 
and as arbitrary ſeizures on theirs. The people of ov! 


mbridge, 


Weſt-India islands had long carried on an llicit trade 


with the ſubjects of Spain upon the continent, but when - 
ever detected were rigorouily puniſhed, and their Cat- 
goes confiſcated to the crown. In this temerity of ad. 
venture on the one hand, and puniſhment on the other, 
it muſt often have happened that the innocent mult fue! 
with the guilty, and many complaints were made, per- 
haps founded in juſtice, that the IEnglith merchants 
were plundered by the Spaniſh king's veſlels upon the 
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voting away thoſe millions which he permitted them 0 libe- 
rally to ſhare. As ſuch a tendency in him naturally produces 
oppoſition, he was poſſeſſed of a moſt phlegmatic mienwwity 
to reproach, and a calm diſpaſhonate manner of realomng gt 
on ſuch topics as he delired ſhould be believed. Hs ifcourtt 
was fluent, but without dignity ; and his manner CONVIACINg 
from its apparent want of art. : 3 

Nothing could be a greater burleſque upon 10 e 


than the treaty of alliance concluded with the petty duke el 
Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttel, who very gravely guarantied to a 
Britannic majeſty the potletion of his three kingdoms,” at 
obliged himſelt to ſupply his majeſty with Rue thouſand enn 
in conſideration of an annund tublidy of Rve-and-twenty tour 
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cuthern coaſts of America, as if they had been pirates. 
The Engliſh miniſtry, unwilling to credit every report 
which was inflamed by reſentment or urged by avarice, 
expected to remedy the evils complained 00 by their fa. 
vourite ſyſtem of treaty, and in the mean time promiſed 
the nation redreſs. Art length, however, the com- 
laints became more general; and the merchants re- 
monſtrated by petition to the houle of commons, who 
entered into a deliberation on the ſubject, They exa- 
mined the evidence of ſeveral who had been unjuſtly 
ſeized, and treated with great cruelty. One man, the 
maſter of a trading veſſel, had been uſed by the Spa- 
niards in the moſt ſhocking manner; he gave in his 
evidence With great preciſion, informed the houſe of the 
manner they had plundered and ſtripped him, of their 
cutting off his ears, and their preparing to put him to 
death. © I then locked up, cried he, to my God for 
pardon, and to my country for revenge.“ Theſe ac- 
counts raiſed a flame among the people, which it was 
neither the miniſter's intereſt, nor perhaps that of the 
nation, to indulge ; new negociauons were ſet on foot, 
and new mediators offered their interpoſition, A treaty 
was ſigned at Vienna, between the emperor, the king 
of Great Britain, and the king of Spain, which ſettled 
the peace of Europe upon its former footing, and put 
off the threatening war for a time. During the inter- 
val of peace nothing very remarkable happened, except 
in the Britiſh parliament, where the diſputes between 
the court and country - parties were carried on with un- 
ceaſing animoſity. Both des, from moderate begin- 
nings, at laſt fairly hſted themſelves in the cauſe, not of 
truth, but of party. Meaſures, propoſed by the mi- 
niſtry, though tending to the benefit of the nation, were 
oppoſed by their antagoniſts, who, on their fide, allo 
were abridged the power of carrying any act, how be- 
ne ficial ſoever it might have been. 

In 1730 ſcven chiefs of the Cherokee nations of 
Indians in America were brought to England by Sir 
Alexander Cumin. Being introduced to the king, they 
hid their crown and regalia at his feet; and by an au- 
thentic deed acknowledged themſelves ſubjects to his 
dominion, in the name of all the com-patriots who had 
veſted them with full power for this purpoſe. They 
were amazed and confounded ar the riches and magni- 
ficence of the Britiſh court: they compared the king 
and queen to the fun and moon, the princes to the ſtars 
of heaven, and themſelves to nothing. They gave 
their aſſent in the molt ſolemn manner to articles of 
ſiendſhip and commerce, propoſed by the lords com- 
mifſioners for trade and plantations ; and being loaded 
with preſents of neceffaries, arms, and ammunition, 
were re-conveyed to their own country, which borders 
on the province of South-Carolina. 

About this time England was greatly infeſted with 
robbers, aſſaſſins, and incendiaries, the natural conſe- 
quences of degeneracy, corruption, and the want of 
police in the interior government of the kingdom. 
This defect, in a great meaſure, aroſe from an abſurd 
notion, that laws neceſſary to prevent thoſe acts of cru- 
flty, violence, and rapine, would be incompatible with 
the liberty of Britith ſubjects; a nation that confounds 
all diſtinctions between liberty and brutal licentiouſneſs, 
3 if that freedom was deſirable, in the enjoyment of 
Which people find no ſecurity for their lives or effects, 

he peculiar depravity of the times was viſible even in 
the conduct of thoſe who preyed upon the common- 
wealth, Thieves and robbers were now become more 
deſperate and ſavage than ever they had appeared ſince 
mankind was civilized. In the exerciſe of their rapine, 
tlicy wounded, maimed, and cven murdered the unhappy 
lutferers, through a wantonnels of barbarity. They 
EUrculated, letters, d emanding ſums of money from cer- 
ln individuals, on pain of reducing their houſes to 
ates, and their families to ruin; and even ſet fire to 
he houſe of a rich merchant in Briſtol, who had reluicd 
0 comply with their demand. The tame ſpecies of 
Vilainy was practifed in different parts of the kingdom; 
that the government was obliged to interpole, and 
No. LXVII. 
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offer a conſiderable reward for diſcovering the ruffians 
concerned in ſuch execrable deſigns. | 
Great abuſes having been committed by the managers 
of the Charitable Corporation, the parliament, in 1731, 
requeſted a full and particular ſtatement of their affairs 
to be laid before the houſe. This company was firſt 
erected in 1707, The profeſſed intention of the di- 
rectors was to lend money at legal intereſt to the poor, 
upon ſmall pledges; and to perſons of better rank upon 
an indubitable ſecurity of goods impawned. Their ca- 
pital was at firſt limited to thirty thouſand pounds; but, 
by licences from the crown, they increaſed it to ſix 
hundred thouſand pounds, though their charter was 
never confirmed by act of parliament, In October, 
1731, George Robinſon, Eſq. member for Marlow, 
the caſhier, and John Thompſon, warehouſe-keeper 
of the corporation, diſappeared in one day. The pro- 
pnetors, alarmed at this incident, held ſeveral general 
courts, and appointed a committee to inſpect into the 
{tate of their affairs. They reported, that for a capital of 
above five hundred thouſand pounds no equivalent was 
tound ; inaſmuch as their effects did not amount to the 
value of thirty thouſand, the remainder having been em- 
bezzled by means which they could not diſcover. The 
proprietors, in a petition to the houſe of commons, re- 
preſented, that by the moit notorious breach of truſt in 
teveral perſons to whom the care and management of 
their affairs were committed, the corporation had been 
defrauded of the greateſt part of their capital; and that 
many of the petitioners were reduced to the utmoſt de- 
gree of miſery and diſtreſs; they, therefore, prayed, 
that as they were unable to detect the combinations of 
thoſe who had ruined them, or to bring the delinquents 
to juſtice, without the aid of the power and authority of 
parliament, the houſe would vouchſafe to enquire into 
the ſtate of the corporation, and the conduct of their 
managers; and give ſuch relief to the petitioners as to 
the houle ſhould ſeem meet. The petition was gra- 
ciouſly received, and a ſecret committee appointed to 
proceed on the enquiry. They ſoon diſcovered a moſt 
iniquitous ſcene of fraud, which had been acted by 
Robinſon and Thompſon, in concert with ſome of the 
directors, for embezzling the capital, and cheating the 
proprictors. Many perfons of rank and quality were 
concerned in this infamous conſpiracy: and even ſome 
of the firſt characters in the nation did not eſcape ſuſpi- 
cion and cenſure. Sir Robert Sutton and Sir Archi- 
bald Grant were expelled the houſe of commons, as 
having had a conkiderable ſhare in thoſe fraudulent 
practices: a bill was brought in, to reſtrain them and 
other delinquents from leaving the kingdom, or alien- 
ating their effects. In the mean time, the committee 
received a letter from Signor John Angelo Belloni, an 
eminent banker at Rome, giving them to underſtand, 
that Thompſon was ſecured in that city, with all his 
papers, and confined to the caſtle of St. Angelo; and 
that the papers were tranſmitted to his correſpondent 
at Paris, who would deliver them up, on certain con- 
ditions ſtipulated in favour of the priſoner. This letter 
was conſidered as an artifice to inſinuate a favourable 
opinion of the pretender, as if he had taken meaſures 
for ſecuring Thompſon, from his zeal for juſtice, and 
affection for the Engliſh people. On this ſuppoſition 
the propolals were rejected with diſdain ; and both 
houſes concurred in an order that the letter ſhould be 
burned at the Royal Exchange, by the hands of the 
common hangman. The lower houſe reſolved, that it 
was an inſolent and audacious hbel, abſurd and contra- 
dictory; that the whole tranſaction was a ſcandalous 
artifice, calculated to delude the unhappy, and to diſ- 
guiſe and conceal the wicked practices of the profeſſed 
enemies to his majeſty's perſon, crown, and diguity. 
As Robinſon and Thompſon neglected to ſurrender 
themiclves, according to the terms ſpecified in à bill 
which had paſted for that purpoſe, they were expelled 
the houle. 
In 1732, a ſcheme which was ſet on foot by Sir 
Robert Walpole, engrofied the attention of the public: 
| 9 R 15 
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HIS TORT 


it was to fix a general exciſe. The miniſter introduced 
it into the houſe, by going into a detail of the frauds 
practiſed by the factors in London, who were employed 
by the American planters in ſelling their tobacco. To 
prevent theſe frauds he propoſed, that inſtead of having 
the cuſtoms levied in the uſual manner upon tobacco, 
all hereafter to be imported ſhould be lodged in ware- 
houſes appointed for that purpoſe by the officers of the 
crown, and ſhould from thence be fold, upon paying 
the duty of four-pence a pound, when the proprietors 
found a purchaſer. This propoſal raiſed a violent fer- 
ment, not leſs within doors than without. It was al- 
ſerted, that it would expoſe the factors to ſuch hard- 
ſhips, that they would be nnable to continue their trade, 
and that ſuch a ſcheme would not even prevent the 
frauds complained of, It was added, that a number of 
additional exciſemen and warehouſe-keepers would thus 
be employed, which would at once render the miniſtry 
formidable, and the people dependent. Such were the 
arguments made ute of to ftir up the citizens to oppoſe 
this Jaw, The people were railed to ſuch a ferment, 
that the parliament-houſe was ſurrounded with multi- 
tudes, who intimidated the miniſtry, and compelled 
them to drop the, deſign. The miſcarriage ot the bill 
was celebrated with public rejoxcings in London and 
Weſtminſter, and the miniſter was burned in effigy by 
the populace of London. | 

The oppoſition acquired ſuch ſtrength and popula- 
rity by defeating the miniſtry in this ſcheme, that they 
reſolved to try their forces in an offenſive mealure ; and, 
therefore, in 1733, made a motion for repealing the 
ſeptennial bill, and bringing back triennial parhaments, 
as ſettled at the revolution. In the courſe of this de- 
bate the country- party reflected with great ſeverity on 
the meaſures of the late reign, and the conduct of the 
preſent miniſter. It was alledged, that the ſeptennial 
bill was an encroachment on the rights of the people, 
and that there was no method to overturn a wicked 
miniſtry, but by frequent changes of parliament. Not- 
withſtanding the warmth of the oppoſition, the miniſtry, 
exerting all their ſtrength, were vittorious, and the 
motion was ſuppreſſed by the majority. However, as 
the country-party leemed to grow more powerful on 
this occaſion than formerly, it was thought tit to diſſolve 
the parliament in April, 1734, and another was con- 
voked by the ſame proclamation. 

On the 14th of March, 1734, the nuptials of the 
prince of Orange and the princets royal were ſolem- 
nized with great magnificence; and this match was at- 
tended with addreſſes of congratulation to his majeſty 
from different parts of the kingdom. In February, 
1736, the king having ſent two members of the privy- 
council to the prince of Wales, with a meſſage, pro- 
poling a marriage between his royal highneſs and the 
princeſs of Saxe- Gotha, and the propoſal being agreea- 
ble to the prince, the marriage was celebrated on the 
7th of April. Upon this occaſion Mr. Pulteney moved 
for an addreſs of congratulation to his majeſty, and was 
ſupported by Mr. George Lyttelton and Mr. William 
Pitt, who ſeized this opportunity of pronouncing ele- 
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* A reward of two hundred pounds having been offered by 
proclamation in Edinburgh for the diſcovery of any perſon 
concerned in the execution of Porteous, without bringing one 
individual to juſtice, a bill was brought into the upper houſe to 
diſable Alexander Wilſon, Eſq. lord provoſt of Edinburgh, 
from enjoying any place or office in the magiſtracy of that city, 
or elſewherc ; for impriſoning the ſaid Alexander Wilſon, and 
for impoſing a fine of two thouſand pounds upon the corpora- 
tion of Edinburgh, for the benefit of the widow of the late 
captain Porteous. Some amendments being made to this bill, 
it paſled both houſes, and received the royal aflent. 

+ This ſtep was occaſioned by the liberty which the preſs 
had for ſome time indulged of ſiding with the popular party ; 
and the managers of the play-houſes finding moſt money was 
to be made by political repreſentations, laid hold on the ſcheme. 
At a little theatre in the Haymarket the miniſtry were every 
night ridiculed, and their dreſs and manner cxactly imitated, 
The ingenious Mr. Henry Ficlding finding that the public 
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gant panegyrics on the prinee of Wales and his amiahl 
conſort. Theſe two young members toon diſtin yu! l 
themſelves in the houſe by their eloquence and 10 e 
talents. A bill was paſſed this year for natural 
royal highnets the princeſs of Wales. 

Such a degree of licentiouſneſs prevailed oy 
whole nation, that the kingdom was filled with 
and riots, which might have been prevented by prope 
regulations of the civil government in a due execurion & 
the laws. The moſt remarkable of theſe diſturbances 
happened at Edinburgh, on the 7th of September, 
1736. John Porteous, who commanded the guard 
paid by that city, a man of brutal diſpoſition and aban. 
doned morals, had at the execution of a ſmuggler dern 
provoked by ſome inſults from the populace to order 
his men, without uſing the previous formalities of the 
law, to fire with ſhot among the crowd ; by which pre- 
cipicate order ſeveral innocent perſons loſt their lives. 
Porteous was tried for murder, convicted, and received 
ſentence of death ; but the queen, as gvardian of the 
realm, thought proper to indulge him with a reprieve, 
The common people of Edinburgh refented this lenity 
ſhewn to a criminal, who was the object of their de- 
teſtation. They remembered that pardons had been 
granted to divers military delinquents in that country, 
| who had been condemned by legal trial. They ſeemed 
to think thoſe were encouragements to oppreſſion ; they 
were fired by a national jealouſy ; they were ſtimulated 
by the relations and friends of thoſe who had been mur- 
dered ; and they relolved to wreak their vengeance on 
the author of that tragedy, by depriving him of liſe on 
the very day which the judges had fixed for his execu- 
tion. Thus determined, they aſſembled in different 
bodies, about ten o'clock at night. They blocked up 
the gates of the city, to prevent the admiſſion of the 
troops that were quartered in the ſuburbs. They fur- 
prized and difarmed the town-guards : they broke open 
the priſon- doors; dragged Porteous from thence to the 
place of execution; and, leaving him hanging by the 
neck on a dyer's pole, quietly diſperſed to their feveral 
habitations. This exploit was performed with ſuch 
conduct and deliberation as ſeemed to be the retult of a 
plan formed by ſome perſons of confequence : it, there. 
tore, became the object of a very ſevere enquiry *. 

The chief ſubject of contention that preſented itſelf in 
the courſe of this ſeſſion, was .a motion which Ir, 
Pulteney made for an addreſs to his majeſty, that he 
would be pleaſed to ſettle one hundred thouſand pounds 
a year upon the prince of Wales. Sir Robert Walpole 
vigorouſly oppoſed the motion, and endeavoured to 
demonſtrate, that the annual ſum of fifty thoutand pounds 
was as much as the king could afford to allow for the 
prince's maintenance; and he expatiated upon the bad 
conſequences that might enſue, if the ſon ſhould be 
rendered altogether independent of the father, Ile 
bill was thrown out. A ſcheme was propoſed by di. 
John Barnard, in 1737, for diminiſhing the intereſt on 
the national debt, and rejected in the fame manner. 
But it was otherwiſe with a bill introduced by the nu— 
niſtry for ſubjecting the playliouſes to a licenſer f. 
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had no taſte for new pieces of real humour, Was willing ” 
gratify their appetite for ſcandal, and brought on a _— 
piece, which he called Paſquin; the public e we 
verity, and the repreſentation was crowded for fevers a 
running, while Fielding began to congratulate his ww 
his dexterity, in difcarding wit from the ſtage, and ſubl wen 
politics, which the people liked better. 1 he abule, m_— by 
threatened to become dangerous; and the minitr's n hs 
their ſtrength, were reſolved, as they expreſled it, to e 
the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage. Some of the piece» oo _ 
at that time were not ouly ſevere, but immoral allo. 8 He 
ground the miniſtry made their attac k. din Naben en 
brought in a bill to limit the number of play-houlcs, * 3 
all dramatic writings to the inſpection of the Joxd-chan or 

and to ſupprets all ſuch as he thought would have 4 £ 1 bi! 
to corrupt men's morals, or obſtruct government. 3 Do 
was oppoſed by lord Cheſterhel{ with great apt ite 
carried by a majority deterauned to vote with the! hi. 
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the members on each ſide were ready enough to ſeize 
hem. A convention agreed upon by the miniſtry, at 
te Prado, with Spain, became an object of warm al- 
tercation. By this the court of Spain agreed to pay the 
ſm of ninety-five thouſand pounds to the Engliſh, as a 
ſatisfaction for all demands upon the crown and the 
ſubjects of that kingdom, and to diſcharge the whole 
within four months, from the day of ratification. This, 
however, was conſidered as no equivalent to the da- 
mages that had been ſuſtained; the country- party de- 
chümed againſt it as a facrifice of the intereſts of Great 
Britain to the court of Spain, and alledged, that the 
whole of their demands ſhould be paid, which amounted 
to three hundred and forty thouſand pounds. The 
miniſter on this occalion was provoked into unuſual ve- 
hemence. Ile branded the oppoſite party with the ap- 
pellation of traitors, and expreſſed his hope that their 
behaviour would unite all the true-friends of the preſent 
government in oppoſing their deſigns. The miniſtry 
were, as uſual, victorious ; and the country-party find- 
ing themſelves out- voted in every debate, reſolved to 
withdraw for ever. They had long aſſerted that all de- 
liberation was uſeleſs, and debate vain, ſince every 
member had liſted himſelf not under the banners of 
reaſon, but of party. | 

A miſunderſtanding aroſe about this time between 
the king and the prince of Wales; and as the latter was 
the darling of the people, his cauſe was ſeconded by all 
thoſe of the country-party. The prince had been a 
ſort time before marricd to the princels of Saxc- Gotha; 
and the prince taking umbrage at the ſcantineſs of his 
yearly allowance from his father, ſeldom viſited the 
court. The princeſs had advanced to the laſt month of 
her pregnancy, before the king had any notice of the 
event; and ſhe was actually brought to-bed of a prin- 
ceſs, without properly acquainting the King. In con- 
ſequence of thus, his majeſty ſent his ſon a meſſage, by 
the duke of Grafton, informing him, that the whole 
tenor of his conduct had of late been ſo void of real 
duty, that he reſolved to puniſh him by forbidding him 
the court. Ele, therefore, ſignified his pleaſure that he 
ſhould leave St. James's with all his family, when it 
could be done without prejudice or inconvenience to 
the princeſs ; and, in conſequence, the prince retired to 


Kew“. This rupture was very favourable to the coun- 


try intereſt, as they thus had a conſiderable perſonage 
equally intereſted with themſelves to oppoſe the miniſtry. 
To the prince, therefore, reforted all thoſe who formed 
future expectations of riſing in the ſtate, and all who 
had reaſon to be diſcontented with the conduct of the 
preſent miniſtry. 

On the 24th of January, 1738, the parliament being 
met, the king opened the ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech, 
recommending the diſpatch of the public buſineſs with 
prudence and unanimity. Each houſe preſented a warm 
adreſs of condolence on the queen's death, which had 
lately happened, with which he feemed to be extremely 
affe ed. Ever ſince the treaty of Utrecht, the Spa- 
mards in America had inſulted and diſtreſſed the com- 
merce of Great- Britain, and the Britiſh merchants had 
attempted to carry on an illicit trade into their domi- 
mons. A right which the Englith merchants claimed 
by treaty, of cutting logwood in the bay of Campeachy, 
gave them frequent opportunities of trading in contra- 
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band commodities upon the continent; ſo that to ſup- 
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This bill, while it confined genius on the one hand, turned it 
to proper objects of purſuit on the other; and the ſtage is at 
preſent free from the ſcandalous licence which infects the preſs, 
ut perhaps rendered more dull from the abridgement of unli- 
mited abuſe, 


* Whatever might have been his deſign in concealing fo 
Ng from the king and queen the pregnancy of the princets, 
Aud atterwards hurrying her from place to place, in tuch a con- 
on, to the manifeſt hazard of her lite, his majeſty had cer- 
mainly cauſe to be offended at this part of his conduct; though 

e Pututhment ſeems to have been ſevere if not rizorous ; for 
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New ſubjects of controverſy offered every day; and | preſs the evil, the Spaniards were reſolved to annihilate 


| redreſs, 
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the claim f. The Spaniſh veſſels appointed for pro- 
tecting the coaſt, continued their ſeverities upon the 
Englith ; many of the ſubjects of Britain were ſent to 
dig in the mines of Potoſi, and deprived of all means of 
conveying their complaints to thoſe who might ſend their 
One remonſtrance followed another to the 
court of Madrid of this violation of treaty ; but the only 
anſwer given were promiſes of enquiry, which produced 
no reformation. Our merchants complained loudly of 
theſe outrages; but the miniſter vainly expected tom 
negociations that redreſs which was only to be obtained 
by arms. The fears diſcovered by the court of Great- 
Britain only ſerved to increaſe the inſolence of the ene- 
my; and their guardſhips continued to ſcize not only all 
the guilty, but the innocent, whom they found failing 


| along the Spaniſh main. At laſt the complaints of the 


Engliſh merchants were loud enough to intereſt the 
houſe of commons ; their letters and memorials were 
produced, and their grievances enforced by council at 
the bar of the houſe. It was ſoon found that the money 
which Spain had agreed to pay to the court of Great- 
Britain was with-held, and no reaſon aſſigned for the 
delay. The miniſter, thercfore, to gratify the general 
ardour, and to atone for his former deficiences, aſſured 
the houſe that he would put the nation into a condition 
of war. Soon after letters of repriſal were granted 
againſt the Spaniards; and this being on both ſides 
conſidered as an actual commencement of hoſtilities, 
both diligently ſet forward their armament by ſea and 
land. : 

A war with Spain being now become unavoidable, 
tie people, who had long clamoured for war, began to 
teel uncommon alacrity at its approach ; and the mi- 
niſtry finding it inevitable, began to be as earneſt in 
preparation. Orders were iſſued for augmenting the 
land- forces, and railing a body of marines. War was 
declared with all proper ſolemnity, and ſoon after two 
rich Spaniſh prizes were taken in the Mediterranean, 
Admiral Vernon, a man of more courage than expe- 
rience, of more confidence than ſkill, was ſent com- 
mander of a fleet into the Weſt-Indies, to diſtreſs the 
enemy in that part of the globe. He had aſſerted in 
the houſe of commons, that Porto-Bello, a fort and 
harbour in South America, could be caſily deſtroyed; 
and that he himſelf would undertake to reduce it with 
ſix ſhips only. A project which appeared ſo wild and 
impoſſible was ridiculed by the miniſtry; but as he ſtill 
inſiſted upon the propoſal, they complied with his re- 
queſt, hoping th: t his want of ſucceſs might repreſs the 
confidence of his party. But how great was their aſto- 
niſhment when on the 13th of March, 17 39, a ſhip 
arrived from the Weſt-Indics, diſpatched by admiral 
Vernon, with an account of his having taken Porto- 
Bello, on the iſthmus of Darien, with fix ps only, 
and demoliſhed all the fortifications of the place. The 
Spaniards acted with ſuch puſillanimity on this occaſion, 
that their forts were taken almoit without bloodſhed. 
The two houles of parliament joined in an addreſs of 
congratulation upon this ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms; 
and the nation in general was wonderfully elated by an 
exploit which was magnified much above its merit. 


The commons granted every thing the crown thought 


proper to demand. They provided for eight-and- 
twenty thouſand land forces, beſides ſix thouſand ma- 
cines. They enabled his majeſty to equip a very pow- 
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ne was not even admitted into the preſence of the queen his 
mother, to expreſs his duty to her, in her laſt moments, to 
unplore her forgiveneſs, and receive her laſt bleſſing. She 
died of a mortihcation in her bowels, on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1737, in the hfty-tifth year of her age, regretted as a 
princeſs of uncommon ſagacity, and as a pattern of conjugal 
virtue, Smollett. 

+ This liberty of cutting logwood had often been acknow- 
ledged, but never clearly aicertained ; in all former treaties, it 
was Conſidered as an object of too little importance make a 
ſeparate article in any negoctation, 
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erful navy; they voted the ſubſidy to the king of Den- 
mark; and they empowered their ſovereign to defray 
certain extraordinary expences not ſpecified in the eſti- 
mates. To anſwer theſe uncommon grants, they im- 

ofed a land-tax of four ſhillings in the pound; and en- 
abled his majeſty to deduct twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds from the ſinking fund; in a word, the expence 
of the war, during the courſe of the enſuing year 
amounted to about four millions. 

During the greateſt part of the winter, the poor had 
been grievouſly afflicted in conſequence of a ſevere froſt, 
which began at Chriſtmas, 17 39, and continued till the 
latter end of February, 1740. The river Thames was 
covered with ſuch a cruſt of ice, that a multitude of 
people dwelled upon it in tents, and a great number of 
booths were erected for the entertainment of the popu- 
lace, The navigation was entirely ſtopped: the water- 
men and fiſhermen were diſabled from earning a liveh- 
hood ; the fruits of the earth were deſtroyed by the 
cold, which was to extreme, that many perſons were 
chilled to death ; and this calamity was the more deeply 
felr, as the poor could not afford to ſupply themſelves 
with coals and fuel, which were advanced in price, 1n 
proportion to the ſeverity and continuance of the froſt. 
The lower claſs of labourers, who worked in the open 
air, were now deprived of all means of ſubliſtence : 
many kinds of manufacture were laid afide, becauſe it 
was found impracticable to carry them on. The price 
of ail forts of proviſions rofe almoſt to a dearth : even 
water was ſold in the ſtreets of London. In this ſcaſon 
of diitreſs, many wretched families muſt have periſhed 
by cold and hunger, had not thoſe of opulent fortunes 
been infpired with a remarkable ſpirit of compaſſion and 
humanity. Nothing can more redound to the honour 
of the Engliſh nation, than did thoſe inſtances of bene- 
volence and well-conducted charity which were then 
exhibited. The liberal hand was not only opened to 
the profeſſed beggar, and the poor that owned their 
diſtreſs; bur uncommon pains were taken to find out 
and relieve thoſe more unhappy objects, who from mo- 
tives of falſe pride, or ingenuous ſhame, endeavoured 
to conceal their mifery. Theſe were aſſiſted almoſt in 
their own deſpite. The ſolitary habitations of che widow, 
the fatherleſs, and the unſortunate, were viſited by the 
beneficent, who felt for the woes of their fellow-crea- 
tures; and, to ſuch as refuſed to receive a portion of 
the public charity, the neceſſaries of life were privately 
conveyed, in ſuch a manner as could leaſt ſhock the 
delicacy of their diſpoſitions ! 

As the war had begun ſucceſsfully, it inſpired the 
commons to proſecute it with all imaginable vigour. 
While preparations were making in other departments, 
a ſquadron of ſhips was equipped for diſtreſſing the 
enemy in the South ſeas: it ſet fail in September, 
1740, and the command was given to commodore 
Anſon. This flect was dellined to fail through the 
ſtreights of Magellan, and ſteering northwards along 
the coaſts of Chili and Peru, to co-operate occaſionally 

ith admiral Vernon acrols the iſthmus of Darien. The 
delays and miſtakes of the miniſtry fruſtrated that part 
of the ſcheme, which was originally well laid. The 
ficet conſiſted of five ſhips of the line, a frigate, 
and two ſtore-ſhips, with about fourteen hundred men. 
Having reached the coaſts of Brazil, he refreſhed his 
men for ſome time on the iſland of St. Catharine, a ſpot 
that enjoys all the fruitfulneſs and verdure of the Juxu- 
ricus tropical climate. From thence he ſteered down- 
ward into the cold and tempeſtuous regions of the ſouth ; 
and in about five months after, meeting a terrible tem- 
peſt, he doubled Cape Horn. By this time his fleet 
was diſperſed, and his crew deplorably diſabled with the 
ſcurvy ; ſo that with much difficulty he gained the de- 
lightful iſland of Juan Fernandez, There he was joined 
by one ſhip, and a veſſel of ſeven guns. From thence 
advancing northward, he landed on the coalt Chili, and 
attacked the city of Paita by night. In this bold at- 


tempt he made no uſe of his ſhipping, nor cven diſem- 


barked all his men; a ſew ſoldiers, favoured by dark- 
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neſs, ſuſficed to fill the whole town with terror and 
confuſion. The governor of the garriſon, and the 1 

habitants, fled on all ſides; accuſtomed to be "Hh 
they expected ſeverity. In the mean time, a ſmall bade 
of the Engliſh kept poſſeſſion of the town for hs 
days, ſtripping it of all its treaſures and merchandize 8 
a conſiderable amount, and then ſetting it on fire. Soon 
after this a ſmall ſquadron advanced as far as Pa 
ſicuated on the iſthmus of Darien, on the weltern fide 
of rhe great American continent. The commodore 
now placed all his hopes in taking one of thoſe valuable 
Spaniſh ſhips, which trade from the Philippine iſlands 
to Mexico. Not above one or two at the moſt of theſe 
immenſely rich ſhips went from one continent to the 
other in a year; they were, therefore, very large, i 
order to carry a ſufficiency of treaſure, and proportion. 
ably ſtrong to defend it. In hopes of meeting with one 
of theſe, the commodore, with his little fleet, traverſea 
the great Pacific Ocean; but the ſcurvy once more vi- 
ſiting his crew, ſevera! of his men died, and almoft a! 
were dilabled. In this exigence having brought all his 
men into one veſſel, and ſet fire to the other, he ſteered 
from the iſland of Tinian, which lies about half way 
between the new world and the old. In this charmins 
abode he continued for ſome time, till his men reco. 
vered their health, and his ſhip was refitted for ſailing. 
Thus refreſhed he ſer forward for China, where he laid 
in proper ſtores for once more traverſing back that im- 
menſe ocean in which he had juſt before ſuffertd ſucli 
difficulties. Having accordingly taken ſome Dutch 
and Indian failors on board, he again ſteered towards 
America; and, at length, after various tolls, diſcovercd 
the Spaniſh galleon he had ſo long ardently expected. 
This veſſel was built as well for the purpoſes of war az 
of merchandize. It mounted ſixty guns, and five hun- 
dred men, while the crew of the commodore did not 
amount to half that number. However, the victory 
was on the ſide of the Engliſh, and they returned home 
with their prize, in June, 1744, which was eitimated 
at three hundred and thirteen thouſand pounds ſterling, 
while the different capturcs that had been made betore 
amounted to as much more. Thus, after a voyage of 
three years, conducted with amazing perſeverance and 
intrepidity, the public ſuitained the loſs of a ſmall Reet ; 
but a few individuals became poſſeſſed of immenſc 
riches. 

The Engliſh in the mean time conducted other ope- 
rations againſt the enemy with amazing activity. When 
Anſon ſet out it was with a deſign of acting a ſubordinate 
part to a formidable atmament deſigned for the coaſts 
of New Spain, conſiſting of twenty- nine ſhips of the 
line, and almoſt an equal number of frigates, turmlhed 
with warlike ſtores, near fifteen thoutand ſeamen, and 
as many land- ſorces. Lord Cathcart was appointed to 
command the land-forces ; but he dying on his paffage, 


nama, 


the command devolved upon general entworth, whole 


abilities were ſuppoſed to be unequal to the tiuſt repoſed 
in him. The miniſtry, wichout any viſible rcaſon, de- 
tained the fleet in England, until the ſcaton for acting in 
America was nearly over. In the country where they 
were to carry on their operations, periodical rains begin 
about the end of April, and this change in the climate 
always brings on epidemical diſeaſes. Having at lengt 
arrived on the coatts of New Spain, before the v calchy 
city of Carthagena, they landed their forces, in order to 
form the ſiege of this important fortification. The 
Engliſh not being able to make any imprefſion on the 
town, and having loſt fix hundred men before it, 0cca- 
ſioned diſſentions among the commanders, when it Wi 
concluded to remove their forces from this fen of l. 
appointment and diſtemper. "The fortifications near dite 
harbour being demoliſhed, the troops were convey 
back to Jamaica; and this iſland, whuch of is bu 
ficiently unhealthy, was conſidered as a para.itle to that 
from which they had juſt cfcaped. his fatal miſcar. 
riage, which tarnithed the Britiſh glory, Was 10 Dane 
known in England, than the kingdom was Alled will 
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nation Was directed at the miniſter; they who once 
raiſed him for ſucceſſes he did not merit, condemned 
tim now for a failure of which he was innocent, | 

The miſcarriage at Carthagena occaſioned loud com- 
hints in England, and to this cauſe of complaint, ſe- 
oral others were added. The inactivity of che Engliſh 
Jeet at home was among the principal. Sir John 
Norris had twice failed to the coaſts of Spain, at the 
head of a very powerful ſquadron, without taking any 
-Fectual ſtep to annoy the enemy. The Spaniſh priva- 
ers, become numerous and enterprizing, annoyed our 
commerce with great ſucceſs, having taken, ſince the 
commencement of the war, four hundred and ſeven 
ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of Great Britain, 1 he 
Engliſh, though at an immenſe expence in equipping 
vets, ſeemed to lie down unrevenged under every blow, 
and ſuffered one loſs after another without repriſal. 
This univerſal diſcontent had a manifeſt influence upon 
the general election which followed ſoon after; and the 
complaints againſt the miniſter became ſo general, that 
he began to tremble for his ſafety. All the adherents 
of the prince of Wales, who continued to hve retired 
from court, as a private gentleman, concurred 1n the 
oppoſition. Obſtinate *truggles were maintained in all 
parts of the kingdom; and ſuch a national ſpirit pre- 
vailed, that the country intereſt now at latt ſcemed 
ready to preponderate. In this ſituation, the miniſter 
tnding the ſtrength of the houſe of commons turned 
2ainſt him, tried every art to break that confederacy, 
which he knew he had not ſtrength to oppoſe. His 
firſt attempt was by endeavouring to diſengage the 
prince from his party, by promiſes of royal favour, and 
other emoluments “. 

Walpole, being diſappointed in his endeavours to 
gain the prince, plainly perceived that his power was at 
an end; but he ſtil] feared more for his perſon. The 
reſentment of the people had been raiſed againſt him to 
an extravagant height; and their leaders taught them to 
expect very ſignal juſtice to their ſuppoſed oppreſſor. 
The firſt occalion he had to find the houſe of commons 
turned againſt him, was in debating upon ſome diſputed 
clections. In the firſt of theſe, which was heard at the 

2r of the houſe, he carried his point by a majority of 
lix only; and this he looked upon as a defeat rather 
than a victory. The inconſiderable majority that ap- 
peared on his ſide, which had long been uſcd to carry 
every queſtion with cate, plainly proved that his friends 
vere no longer able to protect hum. A petition, pre- 
ented by the electors of Weſtminſter, complaining of 
an undue election, which had been carried on by the 
um ult influence of the miniſtry, and which they begged 
to ſet aſide, was preſented to the houſe. Sir Robert 
laboured with all his art to over-rule their petition ; the 
route entered into a diſcuſſion, and carried it againſt 
um by a majority of four voices. He reſolved to try 
lis ſtrength once more in another diſputed election, 
(that of Chippingham in Wiltſhire,) and had the mor- 
Cation to ſce the majority againſt him augmented to 
tren, He then declared he would never fit more in 
ut houſe, The next day the king adjourned both 
ves of parliament till the 18th of February, 1742; 
aid in the interim Sir Robert Walpole was createdearl 
vl Orford, and reſigned all his employments. A change 
in the miniſtry was the natural conſequence of Walpole's 
nation, The place of chancellor of the exchequer 
was beltowed on Mr. Sandys, who was likewiſe ap- 
Puned a lord of the treaſury. Lord Harrington was 
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_ * the biſhop of Oxford was accordinely ſent to him, with 
= offer, that if he would write a letter of ſubmiſſion to the 
7 nr all his counſcilors ſhould be taken into favour ; 
red th 7 _— pounds ſhould be added to his revenue, two hun- 
1 and ſhould be granted him to pay his debts, and 
n — on ſhould be made in due time tor all his fol- 
ſeantina: us to a perſon alrcady involved in debt, from the 
une $ 9 his penſion and the neceſſity of keeping up his 
walls et a tempting otter, However, the prince gene- 

ulckunech it, declaring he would accept of no conditions 
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declared preſident of the council; and in his room lord 
Carteret became ſccretary of ſtate, Mr. Pulteney was 
{worn of the privy- council; and afterwards created earl 
of Bath. The reconciliation between the king and the 
prince of Wales took place ſoon after; and the change 
in the miniſtry was celebrated by rejotcings over the 
whole nation. 

The war with Spain had now continued fot ſeveral 
ye .rs, and was attended with but -indifferent fortune. 
Some unſucceſsful expeditions had been carried on in the 
Weſt-Indies, under admiral Vernon, commodore 
Knowles, and others; and the failure of theſe was ſtill 
more aggravated by the political writers of the day. 
Theſe writers made themſelves agreeable to the public 
by impudence and abuſe ; they embarraſſed every ope- 
ration, and embittered every misfortune, Theſe had 
for ſome time diſguſted the nation at their operations by 
lea, and taught them to with for better fortune on land. 
The people became ripe for renewing their victories in 
Iflanders, and the king dcfired nothing with ſo much 
ardour. It was relolved, therefore, to ſend a powerful 
body of men into the Netherlands to join in the quarrels 
that were beginning on the continent; and immenſe tri- 
umphs were expected from ſuch an undertaking, which 
the king reſolved to conduct in perſon. An army of 
ſixteen thouſand men were in confequence tranſported to 
Flanders, and the war with Spain became but an object 
of ſecondary conſideration. 

The views of France in the continental war were ſe- 
conded by Spain and Sardinia, both having hopes to 
grow more powerful by a diviſion of the ſpoils of 
Auſtria, A French army, therefore, ſoon over-ran the 
empire, under the conduct of old marſhal Villars 
while the duke of Montemar, the general of Spain, was 
equally victorious in the kingdom of Naples. Thus 
the emperor had the mortification to ſee his own domi- 
nions ravaged, and a great part of Italy torn from him, 
for having attempted to give a king to Poland. Theſe 
rapid ſucceſſes of France and its ales foon compelled 
the emperor to demand a peace +. 

The emperor dying in the year 1740, the French 
began to think this a favourable opportunity ol exerting 
their ambition once more. Regardlels of treaties, par- 
ticularly that called the Pragmatic Sanction, by which 
the reverſion of all the late emperor's dominions was 
ſettled upon his davghter, they cauſed the elector of 
Bavaria to be crowned emperor. Thus the queen of 
Hungary, daughter of Charles VI. deſcended from an 
illuſtrious line of emperors, {aw herſelf ſtripped of her 
inheritance, and left for a whole year deſerted by all 
Europe, and without any hopes of ſuccour. She had 
ſcarce cloſed her father's eyes, when ſhe loſt Sileſia, by 
an irruption- of the young king of Pruſſia, who ſcized 
the opportunity of her defencelets ſtate to renew his 
ancient pretenſions to that province, of which it muſt 
be owned his anceſtors had been unjuſtly deprived. 
France, Saxony, and Bavaria, attacked the reſt of her 
dominions ; England was the only ally that ſeemed wil- 
ling to eſpouſe her helpleſs condition. Sardinia and 
Holland ſoon after came to her aſliſtance, and laſt of all 
Pruſſia acceded to the union in her favour. The king 
of England informed the parliament that he had ſent a 
body of Englith forces into the Netherlands, which he 
had augmented by ſixteen thoutand Hanoverians, to 
make a diverſion upon the dominions of France, in the 
queen of Hungary's favour T. By the acceſſion of the 
Engliſh and other powers to the queen of Hungarv's 
cauſe, 
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dictated to him under the influence of a miniſter whoſe mea- 
ſures he diſapproved. 

} Peace was accordingly granted him; but Staniſlaus, upon 
whole account the war was begun, was neglected in the 
treaty. It was ſtipulated that he thould renounce all claim to 
the crown of Poland, for which the emperor gratihed France 
with the duchy of Lorrain, and ſome other valuable territories, 

When the tupphies came to be confidered, by which this 
additional number of Hanoverian troops was to be paid by 
England tor defending their own cauſe, it produced molt vio- 
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cauſe, a great alteration immediately took place in her 


affairs. The ſcale of victory ſoon turned on her fide, 
and the French were driven out of Bohemia. Her 
general, prince Charles, at the head of a large army, 
invaded the dominions of Bavaria, Her rival, the no- 
minal emperor, was obliged to fly before her; and 
abandoned by his allies, and ſtripped cven of his here- 
ditary dominions, retired to Francfort, where he lived 
in obſcurity. 

The French, who had begun as allies, were now 
obliged to ſuſtain the whole burthen of the war, and ac- 
cordingly faced their enemies, invading them on every 
ſide of their dominions. The troops ſent to the queen's 
afliſtance from England were commanded by the earl of 
Stair, an experienced general, who had learned the art 
of war under the famous prince Eugene. The chief 
object which he had in view in the beginning was to 
effect a junction with the queen's army, commanded by 
prince Charles of Lorrain, and thus to out-number the 
enemy in the field. "The French, in order to prevent 
this junction, allembled, in 1743, an army of ſixty 
thouſand men upon the river Mayne, under the com- 
mand of marſhal Noailles, who poſted his troops upon 
the eaſt {ide of that river. The Britiſh forces, to the 
number of forty thouſand, puſhed forward on the other 
fide into a country, where they found themſelves en- 
tirely deſtitute of proviſions, the French having cut off 
all means of their being ſupplied with any. The king 
of England arrived at the camp, while his army was in 
this deplorable ſituation; where fore he reſolved to pe- 
netrate ſorward to join twelve thouſand Hanoverians 
and Heſſians who had reached Hannau. Wich this 
view he decamped ; but before his army had marched 
three leagues, he found the enemy had encloſed him on 
every ſide, near the village of Dettingen. In this ſitua- 
tion the king knew not what ſtep to take : to have re- 
mained inactive would have cauſed a famine among his 
troops ; to have retreated was impoſſible ; and the im- 
petuoſity of the French forces was the only circumitance 
that contributed to the ſaving of his army. The French 
paſſed a defile, which they ſhould have been contented 
to guard; and, under the conduct of the duke of Gra- 
mont, their horſe charged the Engliſh foot with great 
fury. They were received, however, with 1ntrepidity 
and reſolution ; ſo that they were obliged to give way, 
and repaſs the Mayne with precipitation, with the loſs 
of above five thouſand men. The king of England, 
with great perſonal courage, expoſed himſelf to a ſevere 
fire of the enemies cannon ; and in the midſt of the en- 
gagement encouraged his troops by his preſence and 
his example. The Engliſh had the honour of the day; 
but were ſoon obliged to leave the field of battle, which 
was taken poſſeſſion of by the Irench, who treated the 
wounded Engliſh with clemency. Though the Engliſh 
were victorious upon this occalion, yet the carl of Stair, 
who was commander in chief, did not aflume any ho- 
nour from ſuch a victory. He was unwilling to ſhare 
any glory, which was 1o precariouily obtained, and 
matched rather from the enemies' miſtake, than gained 
by his conduct. He therefore ſolicited for leave to re- 
ſien; which obtaining, the troops were led into quar- 
ters, and deſiſted from farther operations that cam- 
paign. 

The French notwithitanding went on with vigour. 
They oppoſed king Charles, and interrupted his attempts 
to pats the Rhine. They gained allo ſome ſucceſſes in 
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lent debates in both houſes of parliament. It was conſidered 
as an impolition upon the nation, as an attempt to pay foreign 
troops for fighting their own battics; and the miniſters were 
preſled by their own arguments againſt fuch meaſures before 
they came into power. They were aſhamed, however, upon 
this occaſion, boldly to defend what they fo violently im— 
pugned ; and at length, by the ſtrength of numbers, and not 
of reaſon, they carried their caule. 
* Several necdy adventurers, who wiſhed for a revolution, 
ſome men of broken fortuncs, and all the Roman catholics of 
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jected invaſion of England. From the violence of Q 


jected; and Charles, the ſon of tl 


ENGLAND. 
Italy; but their chief hopes were placed upon a 


the 


parhamentary diſputes in England, France had been 


perſuaded that the country was ripe for a re volutio 
and only wanted the prefence of a pretender to bri I 
about the change. An invaſion, therefore, was — 
1 of the old pretender, de. 

parted from Rome, in the diiguiſe of a Spaniſh coufie- 
for Paris, where he had an audience of the Preset 
king. This family had long been the dupes of France; 
but it was thought at preſent there were ſerious reſolu. 
tions formed in their favour. The troops deſtined for 
the expedition amounted to fiſteen thouſand men; pre- 
parations were made for embarking them at Dunkirk 
and ſome of the neareſt ports of England, under the 
eye of the young pretender. The duke de Roque 
ſeuille, with twenty ſhips of the line, was to ſee them 
ſafcly landed in England, and the . famous count Save 
was to command them, when put on ſhore. Rut the 
whole project was diſconcerted by the appearance gf 
Sir John Norris, who, with a ſuperior fleet preſſed for. 
ward to attack them. The French fleet was thu. 
obliged to put back; a very hard gale of wind damaged 
their tranſports without redreſs; and the French, now 
fruſtrated in their ſcheme of a ſudden deſcent, thouohr 
fit openly to declare war on the 20th of March, 1744. 
Though fortune ſeemed to favour England on thi; 
occaſion, yet ſhe was not equally propitious on ſome 
other occaſions, The Engliſh miniſtry had ſent out a 
powerful ſquadron of ſhips into the Mediterranean to 
over-awe thoſe ſtates who might be inclined to aff} 
either France or Spain. This fleet had been conducted 
by Leſtock; but admiral Matthews, a younger officer, 
was fent out to take the {ſuperior command, which 
produced a milunderſtanding between the coramanders, 
An opportunity ſoon offered to theſe officers to diſcover 
their mutual animoſity, to the damage of their country, 
and thetr own diſgrace. The combined fleets of France 
and Spain, to the number of four and thirty ſai}, were 
leen off Toulon, and a ſignal was made by the Engliſh 
admiral to prepare for engaging. It happened that his 
ſignals were not perfectly exact; he had Nung out that 
tor forming the line of battle, which at the fame time 
ſhewect the ſignal for engaging. This was a ſufficient 
excule to Leſtock for refuſing to come up with alacruy z 
ſo that after ſome vain efforts to attack the enemy uw 
conjunction, Matthews reſolved to engage as well as he 
could. One ſhip of the line belonging to the Spaniſh 
ſquadron ſtruck to captain Hawke ; but was next day 
burned by the admiral's order. Captain Cornwal was 
killed in the engagement, after continuing to give com- 
mand, even after his leg was ſhot oft by a cannon. 
The purſuit was continued for three days, at the end 0; 
which time Leſtock ſeemed ut) come up with tome . 
gour ; but juſt then Matthews gave or lers for dilconti- 
nuing the purſuit, and ſailed away for Port Mahon do 
repair the damage he had ſultained. The *ngliſh Feet 
was willing to claim the victory; and the French and 
Spaniards were not leſs pleaſed with their own good 
fortune. In England, however, this diſputed ſucceſs 
was conſidered as the moſt mortitying defeat, and the 
complaints of the people knew no bounds f. : 
The proceedings in the Netherlands were as U, 
vourable to the Engliſh as their enemies could delire. 
The French had aflembled a formidable army of one 
hundred and twenty thouſand men, the cluci command 
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the kingdom, endeavoured to confirm the court 01 France in 
theſe ſentiments, of which they themſelves were perſuaded. ; 
+ Both admirals, upon their return, were tried by a ney 
martial, Matthews, who had fought with intrepichty; * 
declared for the future incapable of ſerving in his maßen) 
navy. Leftock, who had kept at a diſtance, Was 1 
with honour, having entrenched himſelf within the bun 
of diſcipline. He barely did his duty. How much more nob 
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would it have been for Leſtock to have acted WT ) 
when he knew the honour of his country was at {tak 
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of which was given to count Saxe *, To oppoſe this 
experienced general, the Engliſh were headed by the 
duke of Cumberland, who neither poſſeſſed ſuch talents 
fr war, nor was able to bring fuch a formidable body 
of men into the field. The French, therefore, bore 
down all before them. They beſieged Fribourg, and 
in the beginning of the ſucceeding campaign inveſted 
Tournay. Although the allies were Inferior in number, 
yet they reſolved, if poſſible, eo ſave this city by ha- 
zarding a battle. They accordingly marched againſt 
the enemy, and took poſt in ſight of the French, who 
were encamped on an eminence, the village of St. 
Antoine on the right, a wood on the left, and the town 
of Fontenoy before them. I his advantageous ſituation 
did not repreſs the ardour of the Engliſh, who began 
the attack in the morning of the 3oth of April, 1745, 
and preſſing forward bore down all oppoſition. They 
were for near an hour victorious, and confident of ſuc- 
ceſs, while Saxe, who commanded the enemy, was at 
that time ſick of the ſame diſorder of which he after- 
wards died. However, he was carried about to all the 
poſts in a litter, and aſſured his attendants, that not- 
withſtanding all unfavourable appearances, the day was 
his own. & column of the Enghſh without any com- 
mand. but by mere mechanical courage, had advanced 
upon the enemies lines, which opening, formed an ave- 
nue on each fide to receive them. It was then that the 
French artillery on three ſides began to play upon this 
forlorn body, which, though they continued for a long 
time unſhaken, were obliged at laſt to retreat about 
three in the afternoon. This was one of the moſt 
bloody battles that had been fought in this age; the 
allies left on the field of battle near twelve thouſand men, 
and the French bought their victory with near an equal 
number of ſlain T. The duke of Cumberland returned 
to England on the 12th of October. 

A civil war was now going to be kindled in England, 
which filled every mind with terror and complaint. 
While this diſturbance increaſed their perplexitics, it 
only ſerved to cement their union. The intended 
French invaſion had rouzed all the attention of the peo- 
ple, and nothing breathed throughout the whole king- 
dom but the deſtruction of a popiſh pretender, aſſiſted 
by Freach counſels and arms. The diſappointment of 
that expedition ſerved to increaſe the hatred of the peo- 
ple againſt the pretender ſtill more, as it ſhewed that he 
was willing to be made a king, even by the open ene- 
mies of his country, The people, therefore, were 
never ſo ill diſpoſed to receive him as at the very time 
he pitched upon to make a deſcent. 

The admirals Rowley and Warren had retrieved the 
honour of the Britiſh flag, and made {ſeveral rich cap- 
tures at fea. "Lhe fortrets of Louiſbourg, in the iſland 
of Cape Breton, on the coait of North-America, a place 
of great conſequence to the Britiſh commerce, ſurren- 
tered to general Peperell, while a ſhort time after two 
French Faſt-India thips, and a Spaniſh ſhip from Peru, 
laden with treaſure, put into the harbour, ſuppoſing it 
ſill their own, and were taken, It was at this period 
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* Count Saxe was natural ſon to the late king of Poland, 
and had long been a ſoldier of fortune, He had been bred from 
us youth in Camps, and had fhewn very early inſtances of cool 
intrepidity. Ile had in the beginning of the war offered his 
lervices to ſeveral crowns ; and among others, it is faid, to the 
king of Great Britain but his offers were rejected. By long 
habit this general had learned to preferve an equal compoſure 
in the midit of battle, and ſeemed as ſerene in the thickeſt fire 
in the drawing-room at court. 

+ This blow, by which 'Fournay was taken by the French, 
gave them ſuch a manifcit ſuperiority over all the reſt of the 
campaign, that they kept the truits of their victory during the 
whole continuance of the war. The duke of Bavaria, whom 
mey had made emperor under the title of Charles VII. was 
lately dead; but though his pietenſions were the original cauſe 
vt the war, that by no means was diſcontinued at his deccaſe, 

ie grand duke of Tuſcany, hutband to the queen of Hun- 
bay, was declared emperor in his room; and though the ori- 


* cauſe of the quarrel was no more, the diflentions {till 
Minued as fierce as ever. 
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of returning ſucceſs, that the fon of the old pretender 
reſolved to make an effort for gaining the Britiſh crown. 
Charles-Edward, the adventurer in queſtion, had been 
bred in a luxurious court, without partaking in its effe- 
minacy. He was enterpriſing and ambitious; but ei- 
ther from inexperience, or natural inability, utterly un- 
equal to the bold undertaking. He was taught to be- 
eve that the kingdom was ripe for a revolt, and that 
it could no longer bear the immenſe load of taxes with 
which it was burthened. Being now furniſhed with 
{ome money, and with (till larger promiſes from France, 
he embarked for Scotland on board a ſmall frigate on 
the 23d of July, accompanied by the marquis of Tulli- 
bardine, Sir Thomas Sheridan, and a few other deſpe- 
rate adventurers. Thus, for the conqueſt of the whole 
Britiſh empire, he only brought with him ſeven officers, 
and arms for two thouſand men. His convoy, a ſhip 
of fixty guns, was ſo difabled in an engagement with 
the Lion, an Engliſh man of war, that it was obliged 
to return to Breſt, while he continued his courſe to the 
weſtern parts of Scotland, and landing on the coaſt of 
Lochaber, on the 27th, was in a little time joined by 
ſome chiefs of the Highland clans, and their vaſſals, 
over whom they exerciſed an hereditary juriſdiction. By 
means of theſe chiefs he was ſoon at the head of fiftee; 
hundred men, and invited others to join him by his 
manifeſtoes, which were diſperſed all over the nation. 
The miniſtry was no ſooner confirmed in the account of 
his arrival, which at firſt they could be ſcarcely induced 
to credit, than Sir John Cope was ſent with a ſmall 
body of forces to oppoſe his progreſs. The young 
adventurer was, by this time, September 4, arrived at 
Perth, where the ceremony was performed of proclaim- 
ing his father king of Great Britain. Deſcending 
thence, with his {orces from the mountains, they ſeemed 
to gather ſtrength as they advanced forward; and pur- 
ſuing their route to Edinburgh, they entered that city 
without oppoſition. There again the pageantry of 
proclamation was performed; and there he promiſed to 
diſſolve the union, which was conſidered as one of the 
grievances of the country. However, the caſtle of that 
city ſtill held out, and he was unprovided with cannon 
to beſiege it. In the mean time, Sir John Cope, who 
had purtued the rebels through the Highlands, but had 
dechned meeting them in their deſcent, being now re- 
inlorced by two regiments of dragoons, reſolved to 
march towards Edinburgh, and give the enemy battle. 
The young adventurer, whoſe forces were rather ſupe- 
rior, though undiſciplined, attacked him near Preſton- 
Pans, a few miles from the capital, on the 21ſt of the 
ſame month, and ſoon put him and his troops to flight F. 
His train was now compoled ot the carl of Kilmarnock, 
a man of deſperate fortune, v had lately become diſ- 
contented with the court for withurawing a penſion that 
had been granted to him. Lord Balmerino, who nad 
been an officer in the Engliſh fe Lit gave up his 
commiſſion, in order to join the rebels. The lords 
Cromarty, Elcho, Ogilvy, Pitſligo, and the eldeſt fon 
of lord Lovat $, who came in with their vaſſals, and 
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This victory, by which the king loſt five hundred men, 
gave the rebels great influence; and had the pretender taken 
advantage of the general conſternation, and marched directly 
for England, the conſequence might have been fatal to freedom, 

Lord Lovat was an enthuſiaſt in the caute; but being with- 
out principles, he was not willing to act openly, being afraid of 
incurring the reſentment of the miniſtry, whom he {till dreaded, 
Never was there a man of ſuch unaccountable ambition, or 
who ever more actively rendered himſelf hateful and ſuſpected 
by all. He was at hrit outlawed for raviſhing the duke of 
Argyle's niece, He then offered his ſervice to the old pre- 
tender in France, and it was accepted. He next betrayed the 
forces which were ſent to his aſſiſtance to queen Anne. He a 
ſecond time invited the pretender over in the reign of 
George I. and being put in poſſeſſion, by the chevalier, of the 
caſtle of Stirling, he once more betrayed his caufe to the 
enemy. "This man, true to neither party, had now, in ſecret, 
ſent aid to the young chevalier, while, in his converſation, he 
affected to declaim againſt his attempt. 

4 
encreaſed 
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encreaſed his army. The miniſtry of Great Britain, | 


perceiving the manner in which the young pretender 
trifled his time, took every proper precaution to oppole 
him with ſucceſs. Six thouſand Dutch troops, that had 
come over to the aſſiſtance of the crown, were dif- 
patched northward, under the command of general 
Wade; but it was then ſaid, theſe could lend no aflift- 
ance, becauſe they were priſoners of France upon pa- 
role, and under engagements not to oppole that power 
for the ſpace of one year. Flowever this be, the duke 
of Cumberland ſoon after arrived from Flanders, and 
was followed by another detachment of dragoons and 
infantry; well diſciplined, and enured to action. Beſides 
theſe, volunteers offered in every part of the kingdom; 
and every county exerted a vigorous ſpirit of indigna- 
tion both againſt the ambition, the religion, and the 
allies of the young pretender. 

The chevalier had been bred up in a ſchool! that 
taught him maxims very different from thoſe that then 
prevailed in England. "Though he might have brought 
civil war, and all the calamities attending it with him, 


into the kingdom, he had been taught the aſſertion of 


his right was a duty incumbent upon him, and the al- 
tering the conſtitution, and perhaps the religion of his 
country, an object of laudable ambition. Thus ani— 
mated Charles went forward with vigour, and having, 
upon frequent conſultations with his oflicers, come to a 
reſolution of making an irruption into England, he en- 
tered the country by the weltern border, and inveſted 
Carlifle, which ſurrendered in leſs than three days. He 
there found a conſiderable quantity of arms, and there 
too he procured his father to be proclaimed king. 
General Wade being apprized of his progreſs, advanced 
acroſs the country from the oppolite ſhore, but recciv- 
ing intelligence that the enemy was two days march 
before him, he retired to his former ſtation. The 
young pretender, therefore, thus unoppoled, reſolved 
to penetrate farther into the kingdom, having received 
aſſurances from France that a conſiderable body of troops 
would be landed on the ſouthern coaſts, to make a di- 
verſion in his favour. He was flattered alſo with the 
hopes of being joined by a conſiderable number of mal- 
contents, as he paſſed forward, and that his army would 
increaſe on the march. Accordingly, leaving a ſmall 
garriſon in Carliſle, he advanced to Penrith, marching 
on foot in an Highland drels, and continuing his irrup 
tion till he came to Mancheſter, where he eſtabliſhed 
his head-quarters. He was there joined by about two 
hundred Engliſh, who were formed into a regiment, 
under the command of colonel Townly. From thence 
he purſued his march to Derby, intending to go by the 
way of Chelter into Wales; but the factions among his 
own chiefs prevented his proceeding to that part of the 
£1ngdom. 

He was by this time advanced within an hundred 
miles of the capital, which was filled with perplexity 
and conſternation ; and the king reſolved to take the 
field in perſon. The volunteers of the city were incor- 
porated into a regiment ; the practitioners of the law 
agreed to take the field, with the judges at their head ; 
and even the managers of the theatres offered to raile a 
body of their dependents for the lervice of their country. 
'Thole concerned in the money-corporations were over- 
whelmed with dejection; but they found ſaſety from the 


diſcontents, which now began to prevail in the preten-, 


der's army. The chevalier appears to have been but 
the nominal leader of his forces; as his generals, the 
chiefs of the Highland clans, were, from their educa- 
tion, ignorant, and averſe to ſubordination. They had 
from the beginning begun to embrace an oppoſite ſyſtem 
of operation, and to contend with each other for pre- 
eminence, but they ſeemed now unanimous in returning 
to their own country. "The rebels accordingly effected 
their retreat to Carliſle without any lols, from whence 
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* In theſe marches they preſerved all the rules of war; 
ticy abjtained in a great ancature from plunder, they levied 


they croſſed the rivers Eden and Solway into Scot 
land“. On the 21ſt of December the duke of Cum 
berland with his whole army inveſted Carlifle, and 
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the goth, the garriſon N hn wa dilcretion, The 
prifoners, amounting to above four hundred men, were 


confined in different jails. 

The pretender being now returned to Scotland, he 
proceeded to Glaſgow, from which city he exacted .. 
veral contributions. He advanced from thence * 
Stirling, where he was joined by lord Lewis Gordon, at 
the head of ſome forces, which had been aſſembleg ; 
his abſence, Other clans, to the number of two thou. 
ſand, came in likewiſe; and from ſome ſupplics of 
money, which he received from Spain, and from ſome 
ſkirmiſhes, in which he was ſucceſsful againſt the roy. 
aliſts, his affairs began to wear a more promiſing aſpect 
Being joined by lord Drummond, he inveſted the caſtle 
of Stirling, commanded by general Blakeney ; but the 
rebel forces being unuſed to ſieges, conſumed much 
time to no purpole, It was during this attempt, that 
general Hawley, who commanded a conſiderable body 
of forces, near Edinburgh, undertook to raiſe the liege, 
and advanced towards the rebel army as far as Falkirk. 
After two days ſpent in mutually examining each other's 
ſtrength, the rebels being ardent to engage, were, on 
the 17th of January, 1746, led on in full ſpirits to at- 
rack the king's army. The pretender, who was in the 
front line, gave the ſignal to engage; and the firſt fire 
put Hawley's forces into confuſion. The horſe re- 
treated with precipitation, and fell upon their own in- 
fantry; while the rebels following their ſucceſs, the 
greateſt part of the royal army fled with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. They retired in confulion to Edinburgh, 
leaving the conquerors in poſſeſſion of their tents, their 
artillery, and the field of battle. 

The affairs of the rebel army feemed thus far to have 
been in a proſperous way; but here was an end ot all 
their triumphs. The duke of Cumberland had been 
recalled from Flanders, and, on the Ziſt of the fame 
month, he put himſelf at the head of the troops at 
Edinburgh, which conſiſted of about fourteen thouſand 
men. With thele he advanced to Aberdeen, where he 
was joined by ſeveral of the Scotch nobility, attached 
to the houle of Hanover; and having revived the 
drooping ſpirits of his army, he reſolved to find out the 
enemy, Who retreated at his approach. After having 
refreſhed his troops at Aberdeen for ſome time, he re- 
newed his march, and in twelve days he came upon the 
banks of the deep and rapid river Spey. 

On the 8th of April, the duke left Aberdeen, and 
arr, ing at Nairn, where he halted to refreſh his men, 
he re zived advice that the enemy had burnt Fort Au- 
guſtus ; and marched from Inverneſs to Culloden, about 
nine auiles diſtant from the royal army, to give him 
batt! [he ſame night, however, the rebels marched 
with an intent to ſurprize the duke's army before day 
light; but this ſcheme proving abortive, they returned 
to Culloden, refolving in that ſtation to wait for the 
royal armv. On the 16th the duke decamped between 
four and five in the morning, and after marching about 
eight miles, perceived the advanced guard of the rebels 
amounting to eight thouſand men, drawn up in order 0! 
battle, in thirtecn diviſions, ſupphed with foine pieces 
of artillery, and poſted behind tome walls and huts in 4 
line with Culloden houſe. The duke having formed 
the royal army into three lines, the engagement began 
about one o'clock in che afternoon ; the cannon of the 
king's army did dreadful execution among the revels, 
while theirs was totally unſerviceable, After the pre- 
tender's undiſciplined troops had been Kept 1 their 
ranks, and withſtood the 1.nglth fire for tome MG 
they at length becaine impatient for cloſer engagement; 
and about five hundred of them made an irruptton up: 
on the left wing of the enemy with their avcultomce 
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contributions on the towns as they paſſed along, and v1 
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accountable precaution left a gartiton in Carle. 
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erocity, The firſt line being diſordered by this onſet, 
wo battalions advanced to tupport it, and galled the 
enemy with a terrible and cloſe diſcharge. At the ſame 
time the dragoons, under Hawley, and the Argyle- 
ire militia pulling down a park-wall that guarded the 
gank of the enemy, and which they had bur feebly de- 
ended, fell in among them, ſword in hand, with great 
laughter. In lefs than half an hour they were totally 
routed, and the field covered with their wounded and 
lain, to the number of above three thouſand men. The 
French troops on the left did not fire a ſhot, but ſtood 
inactive during the engagement, and afterwards {urren- 
Jered themſelves priſoners of war. An entire body of 
the clans marched off the field, in order, while the reſt 
were routed with great ſlaughter, and their leaders 
obliged with reluctance to retire. Thus in one fatal 
hour were blaſted all the hopes of the young pretender ; 
and he was now deprived of thoſe imaginary thrones and 
ſceptres which he had ſo fondly dreamed ot; and was 
reduced from a nominal king to a diſtreſſed forlorn out- 
caſt, ſhunned by all mankind, except thoſe who ſought 
his deſtruction “. 

While diligent ſearch was making all over the cgug. 
try, in hopes of obtaining poſſeſſion of the young pre- 
tender, ſcaffolds and gibbets were preparing tor the exe- 
cution of thoſe who had adhered to his cauſe, Seven- 
teen officers of the rebel army were drawn, hanged, 
and quartered, at Kennington-Cominon, in the vicinity 
of London. Their conſtancy in death gained more 
proſelytes to their cauſe than even perhaps their victo- 
nes would have obtained. Nine were executed in the 
ame manner at Carliſle, and eleven at York. A few 
obtained pardons, and a conſiderable number of the 
common men were tranſported to the plantations 1n 
North America. "The earls of Kilmarnock and Cro- 
martie, and lord Balmerino, were tried by their peers, 
and found guilty. Cromartie was pardoned, but his 
eltates were confiſcated ; and the other two were be- 
headed on Tower-Hill, on the 18th of Auguſt, Kil- 
marnock, either convinced by his errors, or flattered 
to the laſt with the hopes of pardon; declared a con- 
ſciouſneſs of his crimes, and proſeſſed his repentance. 
But very different was the behaviour of Balmerino, who 
gloried in the cauſe for which he fell. When his fellow- 
lufferer was commanded to {ay God bleſs king George, 
which he did with a faint voice, Balmerino ſtill avowed 
his principles, and cried out aloud, © God bleſs king 
James!“ 
Derwentwater, who was beheaded in the former reign, 
being taken on board a ſhip as he was coming to rein- 
force the pretender's army, and the identity of his per- 
bn being proved, he was ſentenced upon a former con- 
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L Immediately after the engagement, chevalier Charl-s fled 
with a captain of Fitzjames's cavalry, and when their horſes 
were fatigued, they alighted, and ſeparately ſought for ſafety. 

e for ſome days wandered in the country, naturally wild, but 
now rendered more formidable by war, a wretched ſpectator of 
all thoſe horrors which were the reſult of his ill- guided ambi- 
non. There is a ſtriking ſimilitude between his adventures, 
and mole of Charles II. upon his eſcape from Worceſter. He 
ometimes found refuge in caves and cottages, without atten- 
danis, and dependent on the wretched natives, who could pity, 

ut not relieve him. Sometimes he lay in torcits, with one or 
Wo companions of his diſtreſs, continually purſued by tho troops 

te Conqueror, as there was a reward of thirty thouſand 
pounds offered for taking him, dead or alive. Sheridan, an 
uh adventurer, was the perton who kept moſt faithfully by 

Mm, and inſpired him with courage to ſupport ſuch incredible 
hardllups. He had occalion, in the courſe of his conceal- 
— to truſt his life to the fidelity of above fiſty individuals, 
| _ Veneration tor his tamily prevailed above their avarice, 
cet Saving walked trom morning till night, he ventured 
5 _ a _ che owner of which he well, knew was attached 
of the pate party. As he entered, he addretled the maſter 
e wig keg the following manner: “ The ton of your king 
preſens vg. a little bread and a fe- cloaths. 3 know your 
+ wall ws ment to my adverſaries, but 1 beheve you have 
_ onour not to abuſe my confidence, or to take ad- 

Seĩof my diſtreſſed ſituation. Take thete rags chat have 
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Mr. Radcliffe, brother to the late earl of 
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| on of by the victories of Marlborough. 


| 
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| viction, and ſuiſcred his fate upon Tower-Hill with 
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tranquility and reſolution. Lord Lovat was tried and 
found guilty in the fpring of the following year ; he died 
with great intrepidity, but his fufferings did but very 
little honour to his cauſe. This was the laſt effort of 
the family of the Stuarts for re-aſcending the throne of 
England. 

When the people had in ſome meaſure recovered 
from their conſternation on account of the rebellion, the 
legiſlature undertook to eſtabliſh ſeveral regulations in 
Scotland, which were equally conducive to the happi- 
neſs of that people, and the tranquillity of the united 
kingdoms. The highlanders had till this time conti- 
nued to wear the old military dreſs of their anceſtors, and 


never went without arms. In confequence of this, they 
conſidered themſelves as a body of people diſtin& from 


the reſt of the nation, and were ready, upon the ſhorteſt 
notice, to ſecond the inſurrections of their chiefs. But 
their habits were now reformed by an act of the legiſla- 
ture, and they were compelled to wear cloaths of the 
common faſhion. What contributed ſtill more to their 
real felicity, was the abolition of that hereditary juriſ- 
diction which their chiefs exerted over them. The 
power of their chieftains was totally deſtroyed, and 
every ſubject in chat part of the kingdom was granted a 
participation of the common liberty. 
During the time that England was thus convulſed at 
ne flames of war continued to rage upon the 
continent with increaſing violence. The French arms 
were crowned with repeated ſucceſs; and almoſt the 
whole Netherlands were reduced under their dominion. 
the Dutch negociated, ſupplicated, ar evaded the 
war, but they found themſelves every day ſtripped of 
{ome of thoſe ſtrong towns which formed a barrier to 
their domintons, and which they had been put in poſſeſ- 
They now 
lay almoſt deicaceleis, and ſeemed ready to receive the 
terms of their conoerors, They were divided by fac- 
tions Wc: 1 continued for above a century in their 
republic. t one declared for the prince of Orange 
and a ſtadtholder, the other oppoſed this election, and 
defired rather friendſhip than to be at variance with 
France. The prevalence of either oi theſe ſactions to 
its utmoſt extent was equally fatal to freedom; for if a 
ſtadtholder was elected, the conſtitution became altered 
from a republic to a kind of limited monarchy; if, on 
the contrary, the oppoſite party prevailed, the people 
muſt ſubmit to the weight of a confirmed ariſtocracy, 
ſupported by French power, and liable to its control, 
Of the two evils they choſe the former; the people in 
ſeveral towns, inflamed almoſt to ſedition, compelled 
their magiſtrates to declare the prince of Orange ſtadt- 


for ſome time been my only covering; you may probably re- 
{tore them to me when I thall be ſeated on the throne of Great 
Britain.” The maſter of the houſe was touched with pity at 
his diſtreſs; he aſſiſted him as far as he was able, and never 
divulged the ſecret. There were few of thoſe who even 
wilhed his deſtruction, would chooſe to be ine immediate 


actors in it, as it would ſubject them to the reſentment of a 


numerous party, In this manner he continued to wander 
among the frightful wilds of Glengary, for near ſix months, 
often hemmed round by his purſuers, but {till reſcued by ſome 
lucky accident from the impending danger. At length, a 
privateer of St. Maloes, hired by his adherents, arrived in 
Lochmanach, in which he embarked in the moſt wretched 
attire, He was clad in a ſhort coat of black frieze, threadbare, 
over which was a common Higmand plaid, girt round him by 
a belt, from whence depended a piſtol and a dagger. He had 
not been ſhiſted for many weeks; his eyes were hollow, his 
viſage wan, and his conſtitution greatly impaired by famine 
and fat' sue. He was accompanied by Sullivan and Sheridan, 
two Irith adherents, who had ihared all his calamities, toge- 
ther with Cameron of Lochie!, his brother, and a few other 
exiles. They ſet fail for France, on the 10th of Auguſt, 
1746, and after having heen chaſed by two Engliſh men of 
war, arrived in ſafety at Roſcau, near Morlaix in Bretagne. 
Perhaps he would have found it more difficult to eſcape, had 
not the vigilance of his purſuers been relaxed by a report that 
he was already ſlain, , | 

holder, 
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holder, captain-general, and admiral of the United 
Provinces. The vigorous conſequences of this reſolu— 
tion immediately appeared. All commerce with the 
French was prohibited; the Dutch army was augment- 
ed, and orders were iſſued to commence hoſtilities 
againſt the French by ſea and land. Thus the war, 
which had begun bur in a ſingle country, was now dit- 
fuſed over all Europe; and like a diſorder prevailed in 
different parts of this great political conſtitution, remit- 
ting and raging in rotation. The King of Sardinia, 
who had for ſome years before joined againit England, 
now changed ſides, and declared againit the ambitious 
power of France. Italy felt all the terrors of inteſtine 
war, or more properly looked on, while foreigners 
were contending with each other for her uſurped domi- 
mons. The French and Spaniards on one fide, and 
the Imperialiſts and the king of Sardinia on the other, 
ravaged thoſe beautiful territories by turns, and gave 
laws to a country that had once ſpread her dominions 
over the world. 

On the 2oth of September the Engliſh landed a body 
of forces at Quimperley Bay, ten miles from Port 
Orient, a ſea-port in France, but weakly defended. 
Next day general Sinclair advanced into the country, 
ſkirmithing with the enemy in his route; and arriving 
at the villaze of Plemure, within half a league from 
Port VOrient, ſummoned that place to ſurrender. He 
was viſited by a depuration from the town, which of- 
fered to admit the Britiſh forces, on condition that they 
ſhovld be reſtrained from pillaging the inhabitants, and 
touching the magazines ; and that they ſhould pay a 
juſt price for their proviſions. Thele terms being re- 
jected, the inhabitants prepared for a vigorous defence 
and the Engliſh general reſolved to beſiege the place in 
form, though he had neither time, artillery, nor forces 
ſufficient for ſuch an enterprize. .This ſtrange reſolu- 
tion was owing to the declaration of the engineers, who 
promiſed to lay the place in aſhes in the ſpace of four- 
and-twenty hours. All his cannon amounted to no 
more than a few field-pieces ; and he was obliged to 
wait for two iron guns, which the ſailors dragged up 
from the ſhipping. Notwithſtanding the difficulties 
they had to encounter, they opened a ſmall battery 
againſt the town, which was ſet on fire in ſeveral places 
by their bombs and red-hot bullets : they likewiſe re- 
pulied part of the garriſon which had made a fally to 
deſtroy their works : but their cannon producing no 
effect upon the fortifications, the fire from the town 
daily increaſing, the engineers owning they could not 

rform their promiſe, and admiral Leſtock declaring, 
in repeated meſſages, that he could no longer expoſe 
the ſhips on an open coaſt at ſuch a ſeaſon of the year; 
general Sinclair abandoned the ſiege ; the troops were 
re-embarked ; and in the beginning of October the fleet 
failed to Quiberon-Bay, where they deſtroyed the 
Ardent, a French ſhip of war, of ſixty-four guns, and a 
detachment of the forces being landed, took poſſeſſion 


of a fort on the peninſula ; while the little iſlands of 
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® The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was begun upon the pre- 
e conditions of reſtoring all conqueſts made during the 
war. From thence great hopes were expected of conditions 
both favourable and honourable to the Engliſh ; but the treat 
ſtill remains a laſting mark of precipitate counſels, and Engliſh 
diſgrace. By this it was agreed, that all priſoners on each 
ſide ſhould be mutually reſtored, and all conqueſts given up. 
That the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Cuaſtalla, ſhould 
be ceded to Don Philip, heir-apparent to the Spaniſh throne, 
and to his heirs; but in caſe of his ſucceeding to the crown of 
Spain, that then thoſe dominions ſhould revert to the houſe of 
Auſtria, It was confirmed that the fortifications of Dunkirk 
to the ſea ſhould be demoliſhed; that the Engliſh ſhips annu- 
ally ſent with flaves to the coaſt of New Spain, ſhould have 
this privilege continued for four years. That the king of 
Pruſha ſhould be confirmed in the poſleſſion of Sileſia, which 
he had lately conquered ; and that the queen of Hungary ſhould 
be ſecured in her patrimonial dominions, But one article of 
the peace was more diſpleaſing and afflictive to the Englith 


than all the reſt. It was ſtipulated that the king of Great 
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Houat and Heydic were reduced by the failors, 7, 
this ſituation the admiral and general continued til the 
17th of the month, when the forts being diſtnantlca 
and the troops re-embarked, the fleet failed from the 
French coalt: the admiral returned to England, and 
the tranſports with the ſoldiers proceeded to Ireland. 
where they arrived in ſafety. The French gained a 
conſiderable victory at Roucroux in Flanders, although 
it procured them no real advantage, and coſt them as 
many lives as they deſtroyed of the enemy. Another 
victory, which they obtained at La Feldt, ſerved to 
deprels the allied army ſtill lower. But the taking of 
Bergen-op-Zoom, the ſtrongeſt fortification of Dutch 
Brabant, reduced the Dutch to a ſtate of deſperation, 
However, theſe victories gained by the French were 
counterbalanced with almoſt equal diſappointments, In 
Italy the mar{hal Belleiſte's brother, attempting to pene- 
trate at the head of thirty - four thouſand men into Pied. 
mont, was routed, and himſclt ſlain. An unſucceſsful 
fleet was ſent out for the recovery of Cape Breton, 
1 wo more were fitted out, the one to make a deſcent 
upon the Britiſn colonies in America, and the other to 
carry on the operations in the Eaſt-Indics ; but theſ 
were attacked by Anton and Warren, and nine of their 
ſhips taken. Soon after this, commodore Foy, with 
ſix ſhips of war, took above forty French ſhips richly 
laden from St. Domingo; and this loſs was foon after 
followed by another deteat, which the French fleet ſuſ- 
tained from admiral Hawke, in which ſeven ſhips of the 
line, and ſeveral frigates were taken. In this manner 
victory, defeat, negociation, treachery, and rebellion, 
ſucceeded each other for ſome years, till all ſides began 
to think themſelves getting more feeble, and gaining n 
ſolid advantage; and conſequently growing tired of the 
war, they came to the reſolution that a ncgociation 
ſhould be {ct on foot. A negociation being now re- 
ſolytd upon, the contending powers agreed to aſſemble 
in congrels at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the beginning of 
1748, where the earl of Sandwich and Sir Thomas 


Robinſon aſſiited as plenipotentiaries from the king of 


Great Britain. They continued ſome time at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, ad;uſting all the articles of the definitive treaty, 
which, at length, was concluded on the 7th of Octo- 
ber“. This treaty, which ſome aſſerted would ſerve 
for a bond of permanent amity, was, properly {peaking, 
but a temporary truce ; a ceſſation from hoſtilities, which 
both ſides were unable to continue. Though the war 
between England and France was actually huſhed up in 
Europe, yet in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies it ſtil} went 
forward with diminiſhed vehemence : both fides ftill 
willing to offend, ſtill offending, and yet both com- 
plaining of infraction, 

The miniſtry now ſeemed - deſirous to promote the 
commerce of the kingdom; and for this purpoſe a bill 
was paſſed for encouraging a Britiſh herring fiſhery, in 
the manner of that carried on by the Dutch, under pro- 
per regulations. From the carrying ſuch a (cheme vi- 
gorouſly into execution, great advantages Were expected. 


— — 
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Britain ſhould immediately, after the ratification of this treaty, 
ſend two perſons of rank and diſtinction to France as hottages 
until reſtitution ſhould be made of Cape Breton, and all oeher 
conqueſts which England had made during the war- I his 


was a mortifying clauſe; but to add to the general Error of 


the negociation, no mention was made of the ſearching the 
veſſels of England in the American ſeas, upon which the War 
was originally begun. The limits of their reſpective poſſeſ- 
fions in North-America were not aſcertained; nor did oy 
receive any equivalent for thoſe forts which they reſtorec bo 
the enemy. "The treaty of Utrecht had long been the _ 
of reproach to thoſe by whom it was made; but, with Oe 
faults, the treaty now concluded was by far more en 
and erroneous. Vet ſuch was the ſpirit of the times, that ff 
treaty of Utrecht was branded with univerſal contempt 2 
the treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle was extolled with the es 
ſtrains of praiſe. But the people were wearied with _— 
diſgrace, and only expecting an accumulation of mifortune 
by continuing the war, they were glad ol any peace that p 
miſcd a pauſe to their diſappointmguts, Goldimich. The 
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The Datch, who had Jong enjoyed the ſole profits ari- 

ſing from this article, conſidered the fea as a mine of 
inc xhauſtible wealth. But the patience and frugality of 
that nation ſeem to fit them more properly tor the life of 
ehermen than the Engliſh. Certain it is, that expe- 

rience has ſhewn this attempt to rival the Dutch to have 

been jneffectual. Perhaps the company was not eſta- 

pliſhed upon the ſtricteſt principles of oeconomy ; per- 

haps the Dutch art of curing their fiſh was not practiſed 

or underſtood perfectly. | 

Mr. Pelham now laid a ſcheme for lightening the 

immenſe load of debt which the nation ſuſtained in con- 

ſequence of the Jate war. His plan was to leſſen the 
gebt, by lowering the intereſt which had been promiſed 
oa granting the ſupplies, or elſe obliging the lenders to 
receive the ſums originally granted. Thole, for inſtance, 
who were proprietors of ttock, and received for the uſe 
of their money four per coil, were, by an act paſſed for 
that purpole, compelled to ſubſcribe their names, ſig- 
nifying their conſent to accept of three pounds ten ſhil- 

linzs per cent. the following year, and three per cent. 

evcry year enſuing ; and in cafe of a refuſal, aſſurances 
were given that the government would pay off the prin- 
cipal, This ſcheme was attended with the deſired effect, 
though 1t, in ſome meaſure, was a force upon the len- 

der, who had originally granted his money upon difter- 
ent terms, and under a promiſe ot condnuing benc ficial 
to the nation; and experience has fhewn, that it no way 
affected the public credit. Belides this ſalutary mea- 
ſure, others were purſued for the intereſt of the nation 
with equal ſuccels, The importation of iron from 
America was allowed, the trade to Atrica was laid open 
to the nation, but under the ſuperintendence of the 
board of trade. 

But all the advantages the nation reaped from. theſe 
falutary meaſures were not ſuſſicient to counter balance 
the ſtroke which liberty received, as ſome are of opt- 
nion, by an unuſual ſtretch of the privileges of the houſe 
of commons. The city of Weſtminſter had long been 
repreſented by members who were, in tome meaſure, 
appoin:ed by the miniltiy. Lord Trentham, member 
for Weſtminſter, having vacated his ſcat in the houle of 
commons, by accepting a place under the crown, again 
reſolved to ſtand candidate, and met with a violent op- 
poſition, It was objected by ſome, that he had been 
uncommonly active in introducing lome French ſtrollers, 
who had come over by the invitations of the nobility to 
open a theatre when our own were ſhut up. This ac- 
cuſation againſt him excited a violent combination, who 
ſtyled themſelves the Independent Electors of Weſt- 
minſter, and who named Sir George Vandeput, a pri- 
rate gentleman, as his competitor. Theſe reſolved to 
ſupport their nomination at their own expence, and ac- 
cordingly opened houſes of entertainment tor the inferior 
voters, and propagated abuſe as uſual. At length, the 
poll being cloſed, the majority appeared to be 1n favour 
df lord Trentham ; but a ſcrutiny being demanded by 
the other party, it was protracted by management on 
tie one fide, and tumult on the other. After ſome 
ume the ſcrutiny appearing in favour of lord Trentham, 
le Independent Electors complained of partiality and 
nutiice in the high-bailiff of Weſtminſter, who took 
he poll, and carried their petition to the houſe. To 
this petition the houſe paid little attention; but proceeded 
o examine the high builiff as to the cauſe that had ſo 
long protracted the election. This officer laid the 
blame upon Mr. Crowle, who had acted as counſel for 
tae petitioners, and alſo upon the honourable Alexander 
Wray, a friend to Sir George Vandeput, and one 
Ciblon, an upholſterer. Theſe three perſons were, 
ther efore, brought to the bar of the houſe; Crowle and 
Liblon conſented to aſk pardon, and were diſmiſſed, 
upon being reprimanded by the ſpeaker, Murray was 
au firlt admitted to bail; but upon the depoſition of ſe- 
"eral witneſſes that he had headed a mob to intimidate 
die voters, it was reſolved by the houſe that he ſhould 


* Committed a cloſe priſoner to Newgate, and that he 


ould receive his ſentence at the bar of the houſc; | 
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being directed to kneel, he refuſed to comply, and this 
thre the whole aſſembly into commotion. They then 
were reſolved to purſue more vigorous meaſures ; or- 
dered that he ſhould be committed to Newgate, denied 
the uſe of pen, ink, and paper; and that no perſon 
ſhould have acceſs to him, without permiſſion of the 
houſe. This impriſonment he underwent with great 
chearfulneſs, ſenſible, that by the conſtitution of the 
country, his confinement could continue no longer than 
while the commons continued fitting ; and at the end 
of the ſeſſion he was accordingly diſcharged. But what 
was- his amazement, at the commencement of the en- 
ſuing ſeſſion, to find that he was again called upon, and 
that a motion was made for committing him cloſe pri- 
loner to the Tower. The delinquent, therefore, 
thought proper to ſcreen himſelf from their reſentment 
by abſconding; but the people could not help conſi- 
dering their repreſentatives rather as their oppreſſors, 
and the houſe as aſſerting rather vindictive than legiſla- 
tive authority. Some thought they ſaw in this meaſure 
the ſeeds of a future ariſtocracy ; that the commons 
erected themſelves into a tribunal, where they deter- 
mined on their own privileges, and ready to puniſh, 
without the conſent of the other parts of the legiſlature. 
However, the ſubject has ſtill one reſource againſt any 
violent reſolutions of the houſe againſt him; he may 
reſiſt, if he thinks proper, as they are armed with no 
legal executive powers to compel obedience. 

The nation was ſcarce recovered from the reſentment 
produced by this meaſure, when another was taken in 
the houſe, which, in reality, made diſtinctions among 
the people, and laid a line between the rich and poor, 
that ſeemed impaſſable. This was the act for the better 
preventing clandeſtine marriages, and for the more pub- 
lic folemnization of that ceremony. The grievance 
complained of, and which this law was calculated to re- 


| dreſs, was, that the ſons and daughters of opulent fami- 


lies were often ſeduced into marriage before they had 
acquired ſufficient experience in life, to be ſenſible of 
the diſparity of the match. This ſtatute, therefore, 
enacted, that the banns of marriage ſhould be regularly 
publiſhed three ſucceſſive Sundays in the church of the 
pariſh where both parties had reſided for one month, at 
leaſt, before the ceremony. It declared, that any mar- 
riage ſolemnized without this previous publication, or 
a licence obtained from the biſhop's court, ſhould be 
void; and that the perſon who ſolemnized it ſnould be 
tranſported for ſeven years. This was a very unpopular 
act; and this ſeſſion was alſo diſtinguiſhed by another 
act equally unpopular, This was the law for naturaliz- 
ing the Jews. The miniſtry boldly affirmed, that ſuch 
a law would greatly contribute to the benefit of the na- 
tion ; that it would increaſe the wealth, the credit, and 
the commerce of the kingdom, and let a laudable ex- 
ample of political toleration. Others, however, were 
of different ſentiments ; they ſaw greater favour was 
ſhewn to the Jews by this bill, than to ſome other ſects 
profeſſing Chriſtianity ; that an introduction of this peo- 
ple into the kingdom would diſgrace the character of 
the nation, and cool the zeal of the natives for religion, 
which was already roo much neglected. The bill was 
paſſed into a law; but the people without doors remon- 
{trated ſo loudly againſt it, that the miniſtry were 
obliged, the enſuing ſeſſion, to obtain a repeal of it. 
An act equally unpopular with the two former was 
now alſo paſſed, which contained regulations for the 
better preſerving the game. By this, none but men 
poſſeſſed of a ſtated fortune were allowed a privilege of 
carrying a gun, or deſtroying game, though even upon 
the grounds which he himlelt rented and paid for. This 
law was but of very little ſervice to the community; it 
totally damped all that martial ardour among the lower 
order of mankind, by preventing their handling thoſe 
arms which might one day be neceſlary to defend their 
country. It allo defeated its own end of preſerving the 


game: forthe farmers, abridged of the power of ſeizing 
game, never permitted it to come to its tull growth. 

In 1749 a ſcheme was entered into by ſeveral perſons 
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of diſtinction, for making a ſettlement in North Ame- 
rica, This ſcheme was firlt ſet on foot by lord Halifax; 
and it was for the encouraging thoſe who had been diſ- 
charged the army or navy, to becotne ſettlers in a new 
colony in North America, in the province of Nova- 
Scotia, To this retreat it was thought the waſte of an 
exuberant nation might well be drained off; and thoſe 
bold ſpirits kept in employment at a diſtance, who 
might be dangerous, if ſuffered to continue in idleneſs 
at home. Nova-Scotia was a cold, barren, and inhoſ- 
pitable climate, The new colony, therefore, was main- 
tained there with ſome expence to the government 1n 
the beginning; and ſuch as were permitted ſoon went 
ſouthward to the milder chmates, where they were in- 
vited by an untenanted and fertile foil. And it was tor 
this barren ſpot that the Engliſh and French revived the 
war, which ſoon after ſpread with ſuch terrible devaſta- 
tion over every part of the globe. The native Indians 
bordering upon the deierts ot Nova Scotia, a fierce and 
ſavage people, looked from the firſt with jealouſy upon 
theſe new ſettlers; and they conſidered the vicinity of 
the Engliſh as an encroachment upon their native poſ- 
ſeſſions. The French, who were neighbours in like 
manner, and who were {till impreſſed with national ani- 
molity, fomented theſe ſuſpicions in the natives, repre- 
ſenting the Engliſh as enterprizing and ſevere. Com- 
miſſaries were, therefore, appointed to meet at Paris, 
to compromiſe theſe diſputes; but theſe conferences 
were rendered abortive by the diſputes of men, who 
could not be ſuppoſed to underſtand the ſubject in de- 
bate. As this ſeemed to be the firſt place where the 
diſſentions took their riſe for a new war, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to be a little more minute. The French had 
been the firſt cultivators of Nova-Scotia, and, by great 
induſtry and long perſeverance, had rendered the ſoil, 
naturally barren, ſomewhat more fertile, and capable of 
ſuſtaining nature, with ſome aſſiſtance from Europe. 
This country, however, had frequently changed its 
maſters, until at length the Engliſh were ſettled in the 
poſſeſſion, and acknowledged as the rightful owners, by 
the treaty of Utrecht. The poſſeſſion of this country 
was reckoned neceſſary to detend the Inglith colonies 
to the North, and to preſcrve their ſuperiority in the 
fiſheries in that part of the world. The French, who 
had been long ſettled in the back parts of the country, 
reſolved to uſe every method to diſpoſſeſs the new- 
comers, and ſpirited the Indians to more open hoſtili- 
ties, which were repreſented to the Engliſh miniſtry for 
lome time without redreſs. Soon after this, another 
ſource of diſpute began to be ſcen in the tame part of 
the world, and promiſed as much uneaſineſs as the for- 
mer. The French pretending firſt to have diſcovered 
the mouth of the river Miſſiſſippi, claimed the whole 
adjacent country towards New Mexico on the Eaſt, and 
quite to the Apalachian mountains on the Weſt. In 
order to aſſert their claims, as they found ſeveral Eng- 
liſh, who had ſettled beyond theſe mountains, from 
motives of commerce, and alſo invited by the natural 
beautics of the country, they diſpoſleſſed them of their 
new ſettlements, and built ſuch forts as would command 
the whole country round about. It was now ſeen, that 
their intention was to ſurround the Engliſh colonies, 
which lay along the ſhore, by taking polleflion of the 
internal parts of the country that lay on the back of our 
ſettlements; and thus, being in poſſeſſion already of the 
northern and ſouthern parts of that great continent, to 
hem the Engliſh in on every ſide, and ſecure to them- 
jelves all the trade with the natives of the internal part 
of the country. The Englith, therefore, juſtly appre- 
hended, that if the French united their northern colo- 
nics, which were traded into by the river St. Lawrence, 
to their ſouthern, which were acceflible by the river 
Miſſiſſippi, that then they mult in a ſhort time become 
maſters of the whole country; and by having a wide ex- 
tended territory to range in, thev would ſoon multiply, 
and become every day more powerſul. Negociations 
lad long been carried on to determine theſe ditferences; 
Hut as the limits of thoſe countries had never been fct- 
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tled, the negociations were of little uſe. Not in Am 
rica alone, but alſo in Alta, the ſecds of a new war b 
preparing to be expanded. On the coaſts of Malabar. 
the Engliſh and French had, in fact, never ceaſed fro 
hoſtilities, = 
In 1750 the inhabitants of the metropolis were thrown 
into the utmoſt conſternation, by two ſhocks of an 
earthquake; the firſt on the 8th of February, be 


Ween 


twelve and one o'clock in the afternoon, was felt all over 


the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and parts adia. 


cent; in many places the waters were agitated to a ye; 
conſiderable degree. At half an hour after five o'clock 
Y 


| 
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on the morning of the 8th of March, the town was 
alarmed a ſecond time, by a ſhock more ſevere than the 
former, attended with a hollow ruſthng noiſe, as if 
cauſed by wind, and the violence of it awaked number: 
of people out of their ſieep; but providentially no mij. 


chief happened, except the throwing down of ſome 
chimnies, and damaging ſome old houſes. The ſhock 


was fo violent in ſome places, that the people ran from 


their beds and houtes almoſt naked, in the utmoſt con. 


fuſion. There was obſerved preceding the ſhock, a 


continual, though confuſed lightning, till within a mi- 
nute or two of its being felt, the flaſhes of which were 


very ſtrong. The ſhock was felt in Effex, Kent, and 


— 


Surrey, as well as in molt parts of Middleſex; and the 
panic, which was univerſal in the four counties, was 


conſiderably increaſed, by the ridiculous prediction of 


an enthuſiaſtic ſoldier, who boldly propheſied, that the 
next ſhock would happen in the night between the 7th 
and 8th of April, and lay the whole cities of London 
and Weſtminſter in ruins. Abſurd as this prognofti- 
cation mult ſcem to perſons of ph:loſophy and reflection, 
it had an amazing effect on the populace, inſomuch, 
that multitudes abandoned their houles and retired into 
the country; and in the evening of the 7th of April, 
the fields adjacent to the metropolis were crowded witl: 
people, who continued there during the whole night in 
the molt alarming ſituation, till the light of the morning 
diſſipated their fears, and convinced tiiem of the fallacy 
of the prognoſtication. 

Soon after this alarm, a very extraordinary accident 
happened at the ſeſſions of the Old Bailey. The putri- 
fied air adhering to the cloaths of the malefactors ſpread 
a peſtilential fever among the audience. The lord- 
mayor of London, one alderman, two of the judges, 
[everal lawyers, and the greater part of the jury, loſt 
their lives by this peſtilential vapour. This melancholy 
cataſtrophe occaſioned orders to be given for erecting a 
ventilator on the leads of the jail of Newgate, in order 
to extract the foul air, and cauic 2 circulation of freſh 
to prevent, if poſſible, the like accident in future. 

On the 10th of March, 1751, died the prince ol 
Wales, in the forty-fifth year of his age. He had 
caught cold about three weeks before in the gardens at 
Kew; and having neglected, through hurry of buline!s, 
to have it removed, it was {till farther encreaſed by his 
coming very warm from the houſe of peers with the 


windows of his chair open. A pleuriſy was the conle- 


quence of this cold, which his phyſicians, however, 
were far from apprehending to be mortal; and upon the 
application of proper remedies, he was even thought to 
be in a fair way of recovery, till the very hour before hi» 
departure, when a large abſceſs upon his Jungs, which. 
had been gathering, was ſuppoſed to burſt, and to be 
the immediate cauſe of his death. He was a lover and 
very munificent patron of the liberal arts, an unſhaken 
fricnd to merit, and warmly attached to the intereſt 01 
[is country. | 
An almoſt total extinction of party ſpirit was the 78 
ſequence of the death of the prince of Wales. 1 he 
tender affection expreſſed by the king towards the pou 
cels and her children, and the dutifui ſubmiſlion wo 
they ſhewed to him, made ſuch an impreſſion e 
minds of the people in general, that all party diſtinction 
{eemed at once to be anniliilated. ; 
Among the acts paſſed this ſeſſion of parliament, 
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dorrecting the calendar agreeable to the Gregorian com- 
puration which had been long adapted by moſt other 
It was by this ſtatute enacted, that tlie 
ear ſhould for the future begin on the „ ſt of January, 
and that the eleven intermediate and nominal days be- 
tween the 2d and 14th of September enſuing ſhould be 
Gr that year omitted. By this correction the equinoxes 
and ſolſtices will happen nearly on the ſame nominal days 
on which they fell at the council of Nice in the year 


Kingdoms. 


25. 

In the year 1753, a very ſtrange event happened, 
which marks the prevalence of credulity and party-zeal. 
A voupg woman whole name was Elizabeth Canning, 
retended to have been forcibly conveyed from Moor- 
helds on the evening of the iſt of January to the obſcure 
manſion of one Weils near Enheld-Waſ'h, a woman 
ſulpefted of harbouring unfortunate proſtitutes; from 
whence, after a continuance of twenty-eight days, ſhe 
made her elcape without the leaſt violation of her vir- 
tue. Notwithſtanding the abſurdity of the pretence, 
the improbability of the girl's continuance in a place- of 
known infamy, ſo long a time, without the violation of 
her virtue, and the apparent eaſe with which ſhe might 
at any time have effected her eſcape, the ſtory operated 
ſo powerfully on the minds of numbers of people, that 
ticy became her ſtrenuous advocates, and raiſed large 
ſubſcriptions for the proſecution of the ſuppoſcd delin- 
quents, Atter various depoſitions, and bills of perjury 
being preferred on both ſides, Canning was found guilty 
of perjury, and tranſported to America. 

Thr year 1753 was likewiſe diſt; »2wihed by the exe- 
cution of Dr. Archibald Cameron, brotuer to Cameron 
of Lochiel, chief ot a warlike tribe who had cfpouſed 
the Prerender's cauſe. After the battle of Culioden, 
where he was dangeroully wounded, he eſcaped to the 
continent. His brother, the Doctor, having accompa- 
med him in his expedlitions, though not in a military 
capacity, was included witn him in the act of attainder 
patled againſt thoſe who had been concerned in the re- 
bellon. Notwithſtanding the danger attending ſuch an 
attempt the doctor returned prwately to Scotland, with 
a view to recover a ſum of money belonging to the pre- 
tender, which had been embezzled by his adherents in 
that country. Here he was difcovered, apprehended, 
conducted to London, confined in the "Lower, exa- 
nine by the privy-council, and produced in the court 
of King's Bench, where the identity of his perton being 
proved, he received fciitence of death, and was ſoon 
ater executed at Tyburn. 

In 1754, Mr. Pitt, payniaſter-general of the forces, 
broughit in a bill for the aſliſtance of thoſe diſabled vete- 
Fans Who enioy the penſion of Chelica hoſpital. Theic 
pesple had been greatly opreHed by a fer of nuicreants, 
Mo ſupplied them with money per advance, at the 
moſt exorbitant rates of ulury ; imomuch that many of 
mem, with their families, were in danger of itarving, 
aud the Lenevolent intention of government in a manner 
Ccfeated). Perceiving that the evil aroſe from the delay 
ol thc firft Payment, which che penſioner could not re- 
ceve till he had been twelve months on the liſt, Mr. 
itt provided in the bill, chat fix months penſion ſhould 
be advanced fix months before it became due; and the 
ulurious practice was prevented by a dlauſe which made 
void all contracts by which any penlion might be mort- 
Baged. 

ah houſes, and received the royal aflent. 
On the 27th of April, 1755, admiral Boſcawen, 
WIth eleven ſhips of the line and one frigate, ſet ſail for 
wewtoundland, and thortly alter his arrival there the 
*3ench, fleet under M. Bois de la Mothe, came to the 
ne ſtation ; but owing to the foggy weather great part, 
01 tue French ſquadron clcaped up the river St. Law 
ne. The Alcide of lety-iour guns, and the Lys, 
merced for fixty-four, bur mounting only cwentystwo, 
Mug eight companies of land tarces on board, were, 
8 teparated fron the ect, an!! Ware alter an 
nate engagement with CW xt OH Unps, lell und 
hands the Fngliſh 
No. ILXVIII. 
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In the latter end of this year, the whole world was 
thrown into the deepeſt conſternation by a dreadful 
earthquake, which, on the iſt of November, ſhook all 
Spain and Portugal, and many other places in Europe, 
and laid the city of Liſhon almoſt in ruins. Providen- 
tially the quarter in which the Englſh chiefly lived, and 
where they had their warehouſes, ſuffered the leaft of 
any part of the cicy; as moſt of the Britiſh merchants 
then reſiding there had gone, with their families, to 
their country houſes, to avoid the inſults, to which they 
might have been expoſed from the Portugueſe populace, 
during the celebration of Auto da Fe, which was to be 
held the very day on which the earthquake happened. 
As ſoon as the Britiſh miniſter at the court of Liſhon 
had tranimitted to his majeſty an account of this me- 
lancholy event, he ſent a meſſage to both houſes of 
parliament, acquainting them with the particulars, and 
deſiring their concurrence and affiſtance in ſpeedily re- 
lie ving the unhappy ſufferers; and the parliament there- 
upon, to the honour of Britiſh humanity, unanimouſly 
voted, for the ule of the diſtreſſed ſubjects of Portugal, 
a free giſt of an hundred thouſand pounds. His Portu- 
guele majeſty was ſo touched with this inſtance of Britiſh 
generoſity, that as a proof of his gratitude, he ordered 
Mr. Caſtres, the Engliſh reſident at his court, to give 
the preference, in the diſtribution of theſe ſupplies, to 
the Britiſh ſubjects, who had ſuffered by the earthquake, 
Accordingly, about a thirtiech part of the proviſions, 
and two thouſand pounds in money, were fect apart for 
that purpoſe : and the court of Liſbon returned thanks, 
in the warmelt terms, to the king and people of Great 
Britain. 

The infractions of the French in various parts of the 
world tad long been complained of by the government 
of England ; but theſe complaints produced only nego- 
ciations, accuſations, and a mutual deſtruction of each 
other's ſubjects at the fame time. At length the mi- 
niſtry came to the reſolution of cutting the knot which 
they could not urlonie, and to act at once in open de- 
tance of the enemy. Orders were accordingly diſ- 
patched to all the governors of the American provinces 
to unite into a contederacy for their mutual ſecurity; 
and, it poſſible, to bring the Indians over to eſpouſe 
their quarrel, But this was a meaſure which, by long 
neglect, was now become 1mpracticable. Thus the 
FEngliſh had not only the French, but alſo the whole 
body of the Indian nations ro contend with ; but what 
was ſtill worſe, their own contentions among each other 
rendered their ſituation yet more deplorable. Some of 
the Engliſh provinces who, from their ſituation, had 
lictle to fear from the enemy, or few advantages to ex- 
pect from ſucceſs, declined furmihing their {hare of the 
tupplies. At the fame time the governors of {ome 
other colonies, who had been men of broken fortunes, 
and had left England in hopes of retrieving their loſt 
circumſtances by rapacity abroad, became ſo odious, 
that the colomes refuſed to lend any afſiitance, when 
ſuch men were to have the management. The ſuc- 
ceſſes, therefore, of the French in the beginning were 
flattering and uninterrupted, There had been for ſome 
time frequent fkirmiſhes between the troops, and thoſe 
of the government of England. They had fought with 
general Laurence to the North, and colonel Wathing- 
ton to the South, and came off moſt commonly victo- 
rious. It is unncceſſary to tranſmit theſe trifling details 
to poſterity, or to load the page with barbarous names, 
and unimportant marches. It may be ſufficient to ſay, 
that the two nations ſeemed to have imbibed a part of 
the ſavage fury of thole with whom they fought, and 
exerciſed various cruclues, either from a ſpirit of ava- 
rice Or revenge, 

The minifiry, however, in England began a very 
VISOrous exertion in defence of thole colonies, who re- 
futed to defend themſelves. Four operations were un- 
dertaken in America at the lame time. Of theſe, one 
was commanded by colonel Monckton, who had orders 
to drive the French trom the encroachments upon the 
provincg of Nova-Scotia. The tecond, more to the 
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South, was directed againſt Crown-Point, under the 
command of general Johnſon. The third, under the 
conduct of general Shirley, was dettined to Niagara, to 
ſecure the forts on the river; and the fourth was farther 
ſouthward ſtill, againſt Fort Du Queſne, under general 
Braddock. In theſe expeditions Monckton was fuc- 
celsfual ; Johnlon allo was victorious, though he failed 
in taking the tort againſt which he was ſent; Shirley 
was thought to have loſt the ſeaſon for operation by 
delay ; Braddock * was vigorous and active, but fuf- 
fered a defeat. 

The indignation that was raiſed on account of theſe 
defeats, drove the Engliſh into a ſpirit of retahation by 
ſea, where they were ure of ſucceſs. Orders were, 
therefore, given to make prize of the French ſhrpping 
wherever found, though the had not yet publiſhed any 
formal declaration of war. With this order the naval 
commanders readily and withngly comphed ; the French 
merchant ſhips were taken in ſeveral places, and foon 
the Englilh ports were filled with veſſels taken from the 
enemy, and kept as an indemnification for thoſe forts 
of which the enemy had unjuſtly poſſeſſed themſelves in 
America. "The benefit of this meaſure was much more 
obvious than its jultice ; it ſtruck ſuch a blow that the 
French navy was unable to recover itſelt during the 
continuance of the war. Hofthilities being thus begun, 
war was ſhortly after declared on both ſides. 

Both nations now made vigorous preparations, As 
well to annoy, as to intimidate each other. In this the 
French were molt ſucceſsful, and for a long time had 
the ſatisſaction to ſee not only ſucceſs attend their arms, 
but diſcontent and faction dividing the countels of their 

pponents. Their firſt attempt was by intimidating 
England with the threats of a formidable invaſion. Se- 
vera] bodies of their troops had for ſome time been ſent 
down to the coaſts that lay oppoſite the Britiſh ſhores ; 
theſe were inſtructed in the dilcipline of embarking and 
re-landing from flat-bottomed boats, which were made 
in great numbers for that expedition. The number of 
men deſtined for this enterprize amounted to fifty thou- 
1and; but they diſcovered the utmoſt reluctance to the 
undertaking, and it was by degrees that the French mi- 
niſtry hoped to prevail upon them to proceed, Every 
Jay they were exerciſed with embarking and diſembark- 
ing, while numbers of new flat-buttomed boars were 
continually added. Theſe preparations terrified the 
people of England; and in tlus exigence they applied to 
the Dutch for * nad men, winch they were obliged 
to furniſh by treaty in cate of invaſion. However, the 
Dutch refuted the ſupply, alledging, that their treaty 
was to ſupply troops in cate of an actual, and not a 
threatened invaſion. The ki ing, theretore, ding that 
he could not have the Duich forces until their alliance 
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* his bold commander, who had been recommended to 
this ſervice by the duke of Cumberland, tet forward upon his 
expedition in June, 1757, and left the cultivated parts of the 
Country on tac roth, at the head of two thouland two hundred 
men, directing his march to that part of the country where 
V aſhin zton had been defeated the year before. Upon his ar- 
rival, he was there informed that the” French at Fort Du 
CQueine , againſt which he was deſtined, expected a reinforce- 
ment of tive hund red men, and would then become his equals 
in the Feld; he therefore reſolved with all haſte to advance 


and attack them, before they became too powerful by this 
conjunction. In contequen cc of this refolution, leaving colo— 

ne! Hunbar with eight hundred men to bring up the proviſions, 
ſtorces ant heavy baggage, as quick as the nature of the fer- 
vice would admit, he marched forward with the reſt of his 


army, trot; n al country that ſtil} remained in primeval wild- 
„ Junary and hideous, inhabited only by bealts, and hunters 
more formidable. However, he went f, ad with intre— 
dite, and ſoon lonnd himſelf advanced into the deſerts of 
Ofego, where no 4 -UrOpCan had ever been. But his courage 

As Atcater than lis Caution; regardleſs of the detigus of the 
enemy, he took no care previouſſy to explore the woods or the 


michete, 45 if the ne arer he approached the enemy, the more 
umminchtul he became of danger. Being at Jength within ten 
miles of tie tortrels be was appointed to beſie. Cy "and narching 
forward thirowh t the toreſt with full contdence of luccels, on 
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would be too late, deſiſted entirely from his demar, 
and the Dutch, with great ex preſſons of friendſhip, | 
turned him thanks for withdrawing his requeſt, The 
miniſtry, diſappointed of this aſſiſtance, obtained the aid 
of a body of Heſſians and Hanoverians, amounting to 
about ten thouſand men. Theſe were purchaſed by the . 5 
miniſtry, and brought over into F gland, to protect 
about as many millions of En: alithmen, who were {up 
poſed incapable of defending themſelves. But the peo. 
ple made loud complaints, as they confidered them. 
{elves as no way brought under the neceſſity of borrow. 
ing ſuch fc eble aid. T hey demanded only a vigorous 
excrion of their own internal {tre ngth, and feared no 
force that could be led to invade them. 
Theſe murmurs among the Englich, gave the French 
an opportunity of Jarrying on their deſigns in anothe: 
quarter; and while the miniſtry were employed in 
guarding againſt the neighbouring terrors, they were 
atta acked i in te Medite rrancan, W here they expected ng 
danger. The ifland of Minorca, which we hd taken 
from the Spamards 1n the reign of queen Anne, was 
lecure1 to England by re peate d treaties. Bur the mi- 
mitry had neglected to take ſufficient Precautions for its 
defence; ſo that the garriſon was weak, and no w a7 
fitted to ſtand a vigorous ſiege. The French, there. 
fore, landed near the fortification of St. Þ nlp, Is 
April, 1756, which was reckoned one of the ftrongel! 
in E urope, and commanded by general Blakeney, who 
vas brave indeed, but rather ſup erannuated. The 
liege was carried on with oreat vigour, and Lo lome 
time as obſtinately defended on the ſide of the Engliſh, 
The miniſtry, being apprized of chis unexpected at 
tack, reſolved 90 raite the ſiege, 1 po! ible, and bay 
admiral Byng with ten ſhips of war, to relieve Minorca 
at any rate, Byng accordingly failed. from Gibraltar, 
where he was refuted any aſſiſtance of men from the go- 
vernor of — garriſon, under a pretence that his own 
fortification was in danger. Upon his approaching the 
illand, he ſaw the French banners diſplayed upon the 
hore, and the Englith colours {till flying on the caltle 
of St. Philip. He had been ordered to throw a body 
of troops into the garriſon ; but this he thought too 
hazardous an undertaking ; - nor did he even niake an 
attempt. While he was thus deliberating between his 
fears and his duty, his attention was quickly called off 
by the ap pearance of a French fleet, that ſeemed of 
nearly Cl Jual force to his own. Contounded by a va- 
riety of meatures, he ſecmed reſolved to pur uc none; 
and therefore gave orders to form the line of battle, an 
act upon the defe aſive 7. The French fleet advanced, 
a part of the Engliſh fleet engaged, the admiral ſtu 
kept aloof, and gave very plauſible reaſons for not com- 
ing into action. The French flect, therefore, lowly 
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a ſudden his whole army was aſtoniſhed by a genera | diſcharge 
of arms, both in front and fl. ink, from an enemy that (ill re- 
mained unſeen, It was now too late to think ol ret treating: 
the troops had paſted into the defile, which the enemy had at- 
fully bremines them to do before they offered to he. The 
vanguard of the Engliſh now fell back in conſternation _ 2 
the main body, and the panic ſoon became general. The 
officers alone difdained to fly, while Braddock himiclt ſis cov 
| tinucd to command his brave aflociates, diſcovering uf 96? 
the greateſt intrepidity and the greatcit imprudence, An en. 
thufiaſt to the diſci ipline of war, he diſdained to {ly from 17 
field, or permit his men to quit their rank; „when me ir OL) 
method of tre: ations the In lian army , was by a precipitate © | 
tack, or an imme. >dinte deſertion of the field oi bat. 4 ns 
length Braddock, having received a muſket-ſhot through tt 
lung 88, droppe d, and a total. confulion enſued, All rhe 2 x? 
ler y, ammunition, and bangane of the army were left to Of 


CHCMY 3, and the lots ſalt; üncd by the Engl ih 41 . a 


amount to ſeven hundred men. Ihe fhattered rem 15 the 
} yl 

army, ſoon after joining colone! Dunbar; ae 0 

former route, and arrived 10 ſpread theo general Con 


among the provincials of Poul delph 14. 
+ Byng had been long praiſed fur his 
£1 perhaps, Valuing molt thole talents for FW 
praiſed, he lacrificed al claims to cuuraye to th 
naval diſcipline, 


Skill in naval tactic“ 
ich he M. as mol 
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ny timichity or cowardice, 
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led away, and no other opportunity ever offered of 


coming to a cloſer engagement. The admiral's caution 
SA carried rather beyond the proper bounds; but a 
council of war, Which was oon alter called on board 
the admiral's own hip, deprived the Engliſh garriſon 
of all hopes of ſuccour. It was there determined to 
fil away to Gibraltar to reft the fleet; and it was 
agreed chat the relief of Minorca was become impracti- 
cable“. 

The French, being now maſters of Minorca, were 
willing to ſecond their blow by an attack upon a country 
which they were ſenſible the king of England valued 
in more. They were convinced that they could not 
hold their acquiſitions againſt ſuch a ſuperiority as the 
Englith were poſſeſſed of at fea, and the numberleſs 
reſources they had of aſſiſting the colonies with all the 
neceflaries Of war, ſo that they made no ſcruple of de- 
caring that they would revenge all injuries which they 
hould fuſtain in their colonies upon the king of Eng- 
land's territories in Germany; a threat which they ſe- 
cretly believed would ſoon compel the Engliſh miniſtry 
to accept of ſuch terns as they ſhoukl be pleaſed to 
offer. Or, in cale of perſeverance, they knew that 1t 
would divide the Englich forces, and lead them to a 
country where they mult be manifeſtly inferior. In 
theſe hopes they were not much diſappointed. The 
court of London, dreading the conſequences of their 
indiznation, and eager to procure the ſecurity of Ha- 
nover, entered into a very expenſive treaty with the 
cov't of Ruſſia, by which it was ſtipulated, that a body 
of ty chouſa d Ruſſians ſhould be ready to act in the 
Enzlih ſervice, in caſe Hanover ſhould be invaded ; 
and for this the czarina was to receive an hundred thou- 
land pounds annually, to be paid in advance f; but the 
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king of PrufFa declared againſt the admuſſion of an army 


of Ruſſians into Germany. 

The king of England, whoſe fears for Hanover 
guided all his counſels, now perceived his ative domi- 
nions were expoſed to the reſentment not only of France, 
but of Pruſſia; and either of theſe was ſufficient at once 
to over-run and ravage his electorate, while the Ruſſian 
ſubſidiaries were at too great a diſtance to lend him the 
ſmalleſt relief. Treaties were once more ſet on foot to 
lend a precarious ſecurity; and the king of Pruſſia was 
applied to, in hopes of turning his reſentment another 
way. All that che king of England wiſhed for was to 
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Nothing could exceed the reſentment of the nation, upon 
being informed of Byng's conduct. Lhe miniſtry were not 
averſe to throwing from themſelves the blame of thole mea- 
ſures which were attended with ſuch indifferent ſucceſs, and 
they ſecretly fanned the flame. Ihe news which ſoon after 
arrived, of the ſurrender of the garriſon to the French, drove 
the general ferment almoſt to frenzy. In the mean time Byng 
continued at Gibraltar, quite ſatisfied with his own conduct, 
and little expected the dreadful ſtorm that was gathering againſt 
him at home, Orders, however, were ſoon ſent out for put- 
ting him under an arreſt and for bringing him to England. 
Upon his arrival he was commited to cloſe cuſtody in Green— 
wich hoſpital, and ſome arts uſed to inflame the populace 
aainſt him, who wanted no incentives to condemn, and bring 
him to trial. Several addreſſes were ſent up from different 
counties, demanding juſtice on the delinquent, which the mi- 
niſtry were willing to ſecond. He was ſoon after tried by A 
court- martial in the harbour of Portſmouth, where, after a 
trial, which continued feveral days, his judges at laſt agreed, 
that he had not done his utmoſt during the engagement to de- 
ſtroy che enemy; and therefore they adjudged him to ſufter 
death, by the twelfth article of war. At the ſame time, they 
recommended him as an object of mercy, as they conſidered his 
conduct rather as the effects of error than of cowardice, By 
this fenrence they expected to ſatisfty at once the reſentment of 
the nation, and yet ſereen themſelves from conſcious feverity. 
The government was reſolved upon thewing him no mercy; 
the parliament was applied to in his favour; but they ſound no 
circumſtances in his conduct that would invalidate the. former 
ſentence, B. ing thus abandoned to his fate, he maintained to 
lic laſt a dec! ee of fortitude and ſerenity, that no way betrayed 
, On the day ſixed for his execu- 
tion, March 14 1757, Which was on board his majeſty's ſhip 
he Xlonarque, 111 the harbour of Portſmouth, hc advanced 
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keep a foreign enemy from invading Germany, and 
this the king of Pruſſia profeſſed to deſire with equal 
ardour. From this ſimilitude of intention, theſe two 
monarchs were induced to unite their intereſts; and as 
they were both inſpired by the ſame wiſh, they ſoon 
came to an agreement, by which they promiſed to aſſiſt 
each other, and to prevent all foreign arms from enter- 
ing the empire of Germany. 

Both powers hoped great advantages from this new 
alliance. Beſides preſerving the independence of the 
German ſtates, which was the oſtenſible object, each 
had their peculiar benefits in view. The king of Pruſſia 
Knew that the Auſtrians were his ſecret enemies, and 
that the Ruſſians were in league with them againſt him. 
An alliance, therefore, with the court of London kept 
back the Ruſſians, whom he dreaded, and gave him 
hopes of puniſhing Auſtria, whom he long ſuſpected. 
As for France, he counted upon that as an unnatural ally, 
which from its long and hereditary enmity with the 
Auſtrians, would never continue ftedltaſt in their intereſts. 
On the other fide, the elector of Hanover had ſtill 
ſtronger expectations from the benefits that would reſult 
from this alliance. By this he produced a near and 
powerful ally, which he ſuppoſed the French would not 
venture to diſoblige. He counted upon tue Auſtrians 
as naturally attached to his own intereſts by gratitude and 
friendſhip, and he ſuppoſed that the Ruſſians would at 
leaſt continue neuter from their former ſtipulations and 
ſubſidy. The two contracting powers ſoon found them- 
ſelves deceived in every one of thele expectations, 

This alliance ſoon after gave birth to one of an op- 
poſite nature, that aſtoniſhed all Europe. The queen 
of Hungary had long meditated defhgns for recovering 
Sileſia, which the king of Pruſſia had invaded when ſhe 
was unable to defend her native dominions, and kept 
poſſe ſſion of by a reluctant conceſſion. Her chief hopes 
of aſſiſtance were from Ruſſia; and ſhe expected the 
reſt of the powers in queſtion would continue neuter. 
However, ſhe now found by the late treaty, that all her 
hopes of Ruſſian aſſiſtance were {ruſtrated, as England 
was joined with Prufſia to counteract her intentions. 
Thus deprived of one ally, ſhe fought for another. 
She applied to France for that purpole ; and to procure 
the friendſhip of that court gave up her barrier in the 
Netherlands, which England had been for ages ſecuring 
againſt that power with its blood and its treaſures I. 
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from the cabin, where he had been impriſoned, upon deck, the 
place appointed for him to ſuffer. After delivering a paper, 
containing the ſtrongeſt aſſertions of his innocence, and in 
which he declared himſelf (a. tim, dettinzd to divert the 
indignation of an injured and deluded people, trom the proper 
object,“ he came forward to the place where he was to kneel 
down, and for ſome time periiiied in not covering his face; 
but his friends repreſented that his 16085 would poſfibly inti- 
midate the ſoldiers who were to hat him, and prevent their 
taking proper aim, he had his cyes bound witk a handkerchief; 
and then giving the ſignal for the ſoldiers to fre, he was killed 
inſtantancouſty. There appears ſome ſeverity in Byng's pu- 
niſhment; but it certainly produced toon after very benehcial 
effects to the nation. 

+ This treaty with the Rufſians, which was conſidered as 
a maſter ſtroke of politics by the miniſtry in England, ſoon 
appeared to be as nugatory as it was expenlive. he king of 
Prullia had long coni:dered himſelf as guardian of the intereſts 
of Germany, and was ſtartled at a treaty which threatened to 
deluge the empire with an army ot barbarians. This monarch, 
whoſe talents were well known even at that time, but who ſince 
became ſo famous, had learned by his ſagacity to prevent the 
deſigns of his enemies, while yet beginning, and to repreſs 
them by his courage when they were begun, He, therefore, 
took the firſt opportunity to declare, that he would not ſufter 
any foreign forces to enter the empire, either as auxiliaries, or 
as principals. This conſummate politiciau had, it ſcems, been 
already apprized of a tecret negoctation between the Ruſſians 
and the Auſtrians, by which the Jatter were to enter the em- 
pire, and ſtrip him of his late conqueſts ot Silcſia. Thus 
England was but the dupe of Ruſſian politics; {he paid them a 
large ſubſidy for entering the empire, which they had already 
determined to perform without her commands. = a 

+ By this extraordinary revolution the whole political ſyſtem 
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This treaty between France and Auftria was no ſooner 
ratified, than the Cz: rina was invited to accede ; and 
ſhe, regardleſs of her ſubſidies from England, ardently 
mbraced the propoſal. And not Ruſſia alone, but 
Sweden allo, was brought to accede by the intrigues of 
France; and a war between chat nation and Pruſſia Was 
entered upon, though contrary to the inclinations of the 
Ic pective kings of either ſtate, 

Thus were the forces of the contending powers now 
drawn out in the following manner. England oppoled 
France in America, Aſia, and on the ocean, France 

attacked Hanover on the continent of Europe *. Then 
again Auſtria had their aims on the dominions of Pruſtia, 
and drew the elector of Saxony into the ſame deſigns. 
In theſe views ſhe was ſeconded by France and Sweden, 
and by Ruſſia, who had hopes of acquiring a ſettlement 
in the weſt of Europe. Such were the different combi- 

nations which were formed to begin the general war, 
wh! ic the reſt of the powers continued anxious ſpectators 
of the contention. 

The preparations for war were firſt began on the ſide 

of Aultria, who had engaged the elector of Saxony in 
the general diſpute. Great armaments w ere, therefore, 
put on foot in Moravia and Bohemia, while the elector 
of Saxony drew together about fixteen thouſand men, 
which were ſtrongly polted at Pirna. The intent of 
theſe preparations was ſoon perceived by the king of 
Pruſſia ; and he ordered his miniſter at the court of 
Vienna to demand a clear explanation, and to extort 
proper aſſurances of the amicable intentions of that 
court, To this demand he at firſt received an evaſive 
an{wer ; but having ordered his miniſter to inſiſt upon 
an open reply, w hether the emprels-queen was for peace 
or war, and whether ſhe had any intentions to attack 
him that or the next year; an ambiguous anſwer was 
ſtill returned. He now ſuſpended all 7 negociations, and 
reſolved to carry the war into the enemies' country 
rather than to wait for it in his own. He accordingly 
entered Saxony with a large army, and demanded from 
the elector a paſſage through his dominions, which he 
well knew the polleſſor vas not able to reiuic. He 

diſguiſed his ſuſpicions of the clector s having entered 
into a ſecret treaty with his enemies, and profellc d him- 
I-If <xtremely pleaſed with that potentate's promiſes of 
obſcrving a ſtrict neutrality: but to carry on the deceit 
ſtill f.rthe r, he entreated, that as the clector's troops 
were totally unneceflary, in conſequence of his pacific 
diſpoſition, that he would ditband them for the preſent, 
as he could not poſſibly have any occaſion for their ſer- 
vices, This was a propoſal the clector neither expected, 
nor was willing to comply vic, He rejected the re- 
quelt with diſdain ; and the king reſolved to turn the 
cccurrence to his own advantage. Such was the fitua- 
tion of the Saxon camp, that thou gh a ſmall army could 
defend it againſt the moſt numerous forces, yet the 
fame difficulty attended the quitting it, that impeded the 
encmy from Rorming it. Of this his Pruſſian majeſty 
took the advantage; And by looking up every avenue 
of egrels, he cut off the proviſions of the Saxon army, 
and the whole body was ſoon reduced to capitulate. He 
took care to incorporate the common ſoldiers into his 
own army, and the officers who refuſed to ſerve under 
hin he made priſoners. 


The king of Pruſſia thus launched into a tumult of 


war, with all the moſt potent ſtates of Europe againſt 
him, and Eng! land only in alliance, went forward with a 
vigour that exceeded what hiſtory can ſhew, and that 
may be incredible to poſterity. He invaded Bohemia, 
defeated the Auſtrian general at Lowoſcutch, retgeatel, 
began his {ſecond Campaign with another victory near 
Prague, was upon the point of taking that city, but fut- 
fered pl defeat at Kolin. Still, however, unconquered, 

Fortune, ſaid he, has turned her back upon me this 
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of Lurope acquired a new afpect, and the treatics of a century 
„ele at one blow rendered ineffectual. 
* This country the King of Prutlia undertook to protect, 


ENGLAND. 


Cay. TI ought to have exr.cAed it. She is 3 (erat 
and 1 am no gallant. Succeſs ofren 5 a Ge eſtrue 
tive confidence. Another time we will do better mars 
have inſtances of thouſands who gained battles ; bur 5 
general ever before him acknowledge a his error, 5 
cept Cæſar. Fortune indeed ſeemed to have forſal. 
im; one diſaſter followed po on the back of anor!; 
the IIanoverians had armed in his fa vour, and vere 
commanded by the duke of Cu: eren wi app. 
ſenſible of the inſufficiency of lis troops to face g 
enemy, by whom he was greatly out-numbered. I 
was driven beyond the W cſer, and the French we 
permitted to paſs unmoleſted. The Hanoverian arm 1 
was now driven from one part of the country to 
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other, till it made a ſtand near the village of * ten. 
back, where it was hoped the numbers of the en iemy 
would have the leaſt opportunity of coming to a gene ral 
action. But the weaker army was ſtill obliged to re. 
tire; and after a feeble effort leſt the field of gin 
the French. who were not remils in urging the MI 

The Hanoverian forces retired towards Stade, by which 
means they marched into a country from eb they 
could neither procure proviſions, nor yet attack the 
enemy with hopes of ſuccels, Unable, therefore, by 
their {ituation to clvape, or by their ſtrength to a advan 
they were Comp. Hed to Gn a -2pitulati Mn, by v ien 
the whole body laid down their arnis „ and were Gil We 
into different quarters of cantonment. By this remar!;- 


able capitulation, which was called the tre aty of Cl yu 
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Seven, Hanover was obliged to ſubmi it peaceably to the 
French, who were now determined to em] oy their 
forces againſt the king of Pruſſia ; whoſe {i ſitunt ion wa 

become deſperate, nor was it poſſible to foreſee liow he 
could extricate himſelf from his difficultics. The 
French lorces, now united, invaded his domin! Ns on 
one ſide, and the Ruſtians on the other. A! arg TE bo 
of Auſtrians entered Sileſia; and penetrating g to E 


lau, 
turned to the ſtrong fortreſs of Schweid Initz, wich, 
after an obſtinate defence, they obliged to turren'er, 
Another army of the fame power entered Luſatia, made 
tnemiclves maſters of Zittau, and laid Beckng under con- 
tribution. On another quarter, twenty-two thoufand 


Sv edes entered Pruſſian Pomera ania, took the tons of 


Anclam and Demmein, and exacted tribute from the 
Whole country, In this multitude of invaders, it was win 
vain that the king of Pruſſia faced about to every in 
ſion, though his encmics fled before him : white | [Ie 
purſued one body, another pencirated from behind ; 
and even while he was victorious, his territorics were 
every day diminiſhing. The gicnteſt part of his domi- 
nions was laid under contribution, molt of his ſtrong 
Citics were taken, and he had no refources but in the 
generoſity of a Britiſh parhameat, and his own exten 
live abilities. 

The Engliſh now in order to aſfiſt their ally, 2 nd 19 


give him time to refſpire, hoped to make a Civerſion 1 
* . P - i ] 
France to draw oft the attention from the Prod n do- 
minions, and ro give a blow to the French mas i) by 


deltroying ſuch thip: as were building, or were lad UP 
in the harbour of Rochfort, againſt which city their 
operations were principally intended. The Engin m i- 
niſtry kept the object of the enterprize 4 prolound c- 
cret ; and France was for fome time filled with appre- 
a ons, till at length the fleet appeared before RO - 
fort, where the commanders ſpent lome time in de 
be rating how to proceed. After col {uit tion, 10 was 
determined to ſecure the little iſland of Aix. 1 he mi- 
litia of the country in che mean time, recovering om 
their conſternation, had leiſure to alemble, and these 
was the appearance ot two camps on thore. The com- 
manders, who, from the badnels of the weather, Were 
prevented from landing, now began to fear greater 
dangers from the enemy on land. They took into con- 
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while England promiſed him troops and moncy to aſſiſt his 
operations. 
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ſideration the badneſs of the coaſt, the danger of land- 
ing, the time the city had been preparing for a vigorous 
defence, and their own unfitneſs to reduce it by any 
other means but a ſudden atrack. This induced them 
to deſiſt from farther operations; and they unanimouſly 
reſolved to return home, without making any effort. 
As the king of Pruſſia reaped but little advantage from 
this expedition, the Engliſh miniſtry had thoughts of 
giving up his cauſe entircly. It was ſuppoſed that no 
military efforts could fave him ; and that the only hope 
remaining was to make the beft terms poſſible for him 
with his victorious enemies. The king of England was 
actually meditating a negociation of this nature, when 
his diſtreſſed ally expoſtulated with him to the following 
purport : © Is it poſſible that your majeſty can have ſo 
little fortitude and conſtancy, as to be diſpirited by a 
mall reverſe of fortune? Are our affairs ſo ruinous that 
they cannot be repaired ? Conſider the ſtep you have 
made me undertake, and remember you are the cauſe 
of all my misfortunes. I ſhould never have abandoned 
my former alliances but for your flatrering aflurances. 
do not now repent of the treaty concluded between us; 
an entreat that you will not ingloriouſly leave me at 
the rey of my enemies, after having brought upon 
me all the powers of Europe.” In this dreadful ſitua- 
don, England refolved, more from motives of genero- 
ty than of intereſt, to ſupport his declining caute ; and 
ſuccels that for a long time fled ner arms, once more 
began to return with double iplendour. The efforts 
of che parliament only aroſe by defeat: and every re- 
ſource ſeemed to augment with multiplied dilappoint- 
ment. 

Succeſs firſt began to dawn upon the Britith arms in 
the Eaſt-Indies, under the conduct of ir. Clive “. 
The firſt advantage that was obtained tron his activity 
and courage was the clearing the province of Arcot. 
Soon atter the French general was taken priſoner, and 
the nabob, whom the Engliſh ſupported, was reinttated 
in the government, of which he had formerly been de- 
prived. The French, diſcouraged by theſe misfortunes, 
and ſenſible of their own inferiority in this part of the 
globe, ſent over a commiſſary to Hurope to reſtore 
peace. A convention between the two companies was 
accordingly concluded, importing, that the territories 
taken on either fide ſince the concluſion of the lait peace 
thould be mutually reſtored ; that the nabobs advanced 
by the influence of either party ſhould be acknowledged 
by both; and that for the future neither ſhould interfere 
n the differences that ſhould ariſe between the princes 
of the country. 

This ceſſation was but of ſhort duration. In a few 
months both fides renewed their operations, no longer 
under the name of auxiliaries, but as rivals in arms, in 
government, and in commerce. What the motives to 
15 infraction were, are not ſufficiently known ; but 
Cera it is, that the prince of the greateit power in that 
country declared war againſt the Engliſh in 1756, from 
mouves of perſonal reſentment, and, levying a numer- 
dus army, laid fiege to Calcutta, one of the principal 
britiſh forts in that part of the world; but which was not 
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his gentleman had at firſt entered the company's fer- 
ce in a civil capacity; but finding his talents more adapted to 
war. he gave up his clerkſhip, and joined among the troops as 
2 volunteer, His courage, which 15 all that ſubordinate offi- 
* can at firſt {hew, ſoon became remarkable; but his con- 
expedition, and military ikill, ſoon after became ſo con- 

Ucuous as to raiſe him to the ſirſt rank in the army. 
* N per ſans expected the uſual treatment of priſoners of 
hey 25 2 therefore, the leſs vigorous in defence; but 
3 mm what mercy was to be expected trom a ſavage 
mike 5 1 hey were all crowded together into a narrow 
wo. * - the Black-Hole, of about eighteen feet ſquare, 
which b ed air only by two ſinall iron windows to the welt, 
le te * ng afforded a ſufficient circulation, It is ter- 
p in this, ect on the ſituation of theſe untortunate men, (hut 
rs narrow place, in the burning climate of the eaſt, and 
ng each other. Their firſt efforts, upon perceiving 
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in a ſtate of ſtrength to defend itſelf againſt the attack 
even of barbarians. The fort was taken, having been 
deſerted by the commander, and the garriſon, to the 
number of an hundred and forty-ſix perſons, were made 
pritoners f. The deſtruction of this important fortreſs 
lerved to interrupt the proſperous ſucceſſes of the Eng- 
liſn company. But the fortune of Mr. Clive, backed 
by the activity of an Engliſh fleet under admiral Wat- 
lon, ſtill turned the ſcale in their favour. Among the 
number of thoſe who felt the power of the Engliſh in 
this part of the world, was the famous Tullagee Angria, 
a piratical prince, who long infeſted the Indian Ocean, 
and made the princes on the coaſt his tributaries. He 
maintained a Jarge number of gallies, and with theſe he 
attacked the Jargeſt ſhips, and almoſt always with ſuc- 
cels. As the company had been greatly harraſſed by 
his depredations, they refolved to ſubdue ſuch a dan- 
gerous enemy, and attack him in his own fortreſs. In 
purſuance of this reſolution, admiral Watſon and colo- 
nel Clive failed into his harbour of Geriah ; and though 
they ſuſtained a warm fire as they entered, yet they ſoon 
threw all his fleet into flames, and obliged his fort to 
ſurrender at diſcretion. The conquerors found there a 
large quantity of warlike ſtores, and effects to a conſi- 
derable value, From this conqueſt colonel Clive pro- 
ceeded to take reyenge far the cruelty practiſed upon 
the Engliſh at Calcutta, and about the beginning of 
December, 17 56, arrived at Balaſore, in the kingdom 
of Bengal. He met with little oppolition either to the 
Lect or the army, till they came before Calcutta, which 
leemed reſolved to ſtand a regular ſiege. As ſoon as 
the admiral, with two ſhips, arrived before the town, 
he received a furious fire from all the batteries, which 
he ſoon returned with ſtill greater execution, and in leſs 
than two hours obliged them to abandon their fortifica- 
tions. By-thete means the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of 
two itrong ſettle ments on the banks of the Ganges; but 
that of Geriah they demoliſhed. In the beginning of 
February, 1757, Hughly, a city of great trade, was 
reduced with as little difficulty as the former; and all 
the viceroy of Bengal's ſtore-houſcs and granaries were 
deſtroyed. In order to repair their loſſes, this barba- 
rous prince aſſembled an army ot ten thouſand horie, 
and fifteen thouſand foot, poſſeſſing a firm reſolution to 
expel the Engliſh from all their ſettlements in that part 
of the world. Upon the firſt intelligence of his march, 
colonel Clive obtaining a reinforcement of men from the 
admiral's ſhips, advanced with his ſmall army to fight 
theſe numerous forces. He attacked the enemy in 
three columns; and though the numbers were ſo d1l- 
proportioned, victory ſoon declared in favour of the 
Engliſh. A victory ſo eaſily acquired by a ſmall body 
of toreigners toon rendered the viceroy of Bengal con- 
temptible to his ſubjects at home. His cowardice now 
rendered him deſpicable, and his former cruelties odi- 
aus. A conſpiracy, therefore, was projected againit 
him by Jaffier Al: Khan, his prime miniſter; and the 
Englith having private intimations of the deſign, they 
reſolved to ſecond it with all their endeavours. Ac- 
cordingly colonel Clive, knowing that he had a friend 
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door of the priſon; but as it opened inward, they ſoon found 
that impoſſible. "They next endeavoured to excite the com- 
paſſion, or the avidity of the guard, by offering him a large 
ſum of money tor his aſſiſtance in removing them to ſeparate 
priſons ; but with this he was not able to comply, as the vice- 
roy was aſleep, and no perſon dared to diſturb him. They 
were now left to die without hopes of reliet; and the whole 
priſon was filled with groans, ſhrieks, conteſt, and deſpair. 
"This turbulence, however, ſoon after ſunk into a calm ſtill 
more hideous ; their efforts of ſtrength and courage were over, 
and an expiring langour came to viſit the priſon, all was hor- 
ror, ſilence, and deſolation. Of an hundred and forty-{1x who 
had entered alive, twenty-three only ſurvived, and of theſe the 
greateſt part died of putrid fevers upon being freed from their 
ſoathſome den. Among thoſe who c{caped was Mr. Holwell, 
who together with his companions, were ſent priſoners. to 
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in the enemy's camp, marched forward, and ſoon came 
up with the viceroy, who had by this time recruited his 
army, and fitted it once more for action. After a ſhort 
conteſt Clive was, as uſual, victorious ; the whole In- 
dian army was put to flight, and routed with terrible 
Naughter. Jaffier, who firſt incited his maſter to this 
undertaking, had hitherto concealed his attachments to 
the Engliſh, till he ſaw there was no danger from his 
perfidy. But upon the aſſurance of the victory he 
openly eſpouſed the fide of the conquerors, and in con- 
ſequence of his private ſervices was folemnly proclaimed 
by the colonel, viceroy of Beneal, Bahar, and Orixa, 1n 
the room of the former nabob, who was ſolemnly de- 
poſed, and ſoon after put to death by the pcrfidious 
Jaffier. Having placed a viceroy on the throne, the 
Engliſh took care to exact ſuch ſtipulations in their own 
favour, as would ſecure them the poſſeſſion of the 
country whenever they thought proper to reſume their 
authority. Having conquered the Indians, colonel 
Clive turned his arms towards the French, who had 
long diſputed the empire in that part of the world. 
Chandernagore, a French ſettlement higher up the 
Ganges than Calcutta, was compelled to ſubmit to the 
lucceſsful Engliſh *. 

The ſucceſſes of the Engliſh werd not a little alarm- 
ing to the French miniſtry ; and to make ſome degree 
ot oppolition, they lent out a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment under the command of general Lally, an Iriſhman, 
from whoſe great experience ſanguine hopes were con- 
ceived. Under his guidance the affairs of the French 
for ſome time ſeemed to wear a face of ſucceſs. He 
took from the Englith their ſettlement of Fort St. David, 
and plundered the country of the king of Tanjore, in 
alliance with the enemy. He then entered the province 
of Arcot, and prepared for laying ſiege to Madras, the 
chief ſettlement of the Englith on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel. In the fiege of this important place, a greater 
variety of difficulties preſented than he had expected or 
prepared for. The artillery of the garriſon was well 
managed, while on the other fide the French ſoldiers 
acted with the greateſt timidity; nor did even the coun- 
cil of Pondicherry ſecond the ardour of the general. 
Lally attempted in vain to lead on his men to a breach 
that had been practicable for ſeveral days; it continued 
open for a fortnight, and not one dared to venture the 
aſſault. Deſpairing, therefore, of ſucceſs, he raiſed the 
liege ; by which meaſure he ſo intimidated his troops, 
that they ſeemed quite diſpirited in every ſucceeding 
operation, 

In 1756, the dearth of corn in England, ariſing from 
the iniquitous practice of engroſſing, was lo leverely felt 
by the Common people, that inſurrections were raiſed in 
Shropſhire and Warwickſhire by the populace, in con- 
junction wich the collicrs, who ſeized all the proviſion 
they could find; pillaging, without diſtinction, the mil- 
lers, farmers, grocers, and butchers, until they were 
ditperſed by the gentlemen of the country, at the heads 
of their tenants and dependents. Dilorders of the ſame 
nature were excited by the colliers on tlie Foreft of 
Dean, and thoſe employed in the works in Cumber- 
land. The corporations, noblemen, and gentlemen, in 
different parts of the kingdom, exerted themſelves for 
the relicf of the poor, who were greatly diſtreſſed ; and 
a grand council being aſſembled at St. James's on the 
ſame ſubject, a proclamation was publiſhed, for putting 
the laws in ſpeedy and effectual execution againſt the 
foreſtallers and engroſſers of corn. 

The French commerce was greatly annoyed by the 
Engliſh privateers. The Antigallican, a private ſhip 
of war, equipped by a ſociety of men who aſſumed that 
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* The goods and money found in this place were confider- 
able; but the chief damage the French tuſtained, was from 
the ruin of this their chief ſettlement on the Ganges, by 
which they had long divided the commerce of this part of the 
continent, Thus in one campaign the Engliſh became poſ- 
i-fled of a territory ſuperior in wealth, tertility, extent, and 
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name, took the Duke de Penthievre Indiaman off the 
port of Corunna, and carried her into Cadiz, The 
prize was eſtimated worth two hundred thouſand Pounds 
and immediate application was made by France to the 
court of Spain for reflitution, while the proprietors of 
the Antigallican were ſquandering in mirth, feſtivity 
and riot, the imaginary wealth ſo eaſily and unexpectedly 
acquired. Sich were the remonſtrances made to his 
catholic majeſty with reſpect to the legality of the 
prize, which the French talt-India company aſſerted 
was taken within ſhot of a neutral port, that the Per. 
thievre was firſt violently wreſted out of the hands of 
the captors, then detained as a depoſit, with ſcalcd 
hatches, and a Spaniſh guard on board, till the claims 
of both parties could be examined, and at laſt adjudged 
to be an illegal capture, and conſequently reſtored to 
the French, to the great diſappointment of the owner: 
of the privateer. Beſides the tucceſs which attended a 
great number of other privateers, the lords of the ad. 
miralty publiſhed a liſt of above thirty ſhips of war and 
privateers taken from the enemy, in the ſpace of four 
months, by the Engliſh ſloops and fhips of war, exclu— 
ſive of the Duke d'Aquitain Indiaman, now fitted out 
as a ſhip of war, taken by the Eagle and Medway; che 
Pondicherry Indiaman, valued at one hundred and ſixty 
thouſand pounds, taken by the Dover man of war; and 
above {1x privateers brought into port by captain Lock- 
hart, for which he was honoured with a variety of pre- 
lents of plate by ſeveral corporations in teſtimony of 
their eſteem. This run of good fortune was not, how- 
ever, without ſome retribution on the {ide of the enemy, 
who, out of twenty-one ſhips komeward-bound from 
Carolina, made prize of nineteen, whence the mer— 
chants ſuſtained conſiderable damage, and a great quan- 
tity of valuable commodities, indigo in particular, was 
loſt to this country. 

Notwithſtanding the large imports of grain from di- 
ferent parts of Europe and America, the artifice of en- 
groſſers ſtill kept up the price of corn. So incenſed 
were the populace at the iniquitous combinations entered 
into to fruſtrate the endeavours of the legiſlature, and 10 
opprets the poor, that they roſe in a tumultuous man- 
ner in ſeveral counties, ſometimes to the number ot five 
or ſix thouſand, and ſeized upon the grain brought to 
market. Nor was it indeed to be wondered at, conſi- 
dering the diſtreſs to which many perſons were reduced. 
The difficulty of obtaining the neceſſaries of lit railed 
the price of labour at the moſt unſeaſonable time, when 
all manufactures were overſtocked for want of a proper 
market, which obliged them to diſmiſs above halt the 
hands before employed. Hence aroſe the moſt pitiable 
condition of . ſeveral thouſands of uſeful induſtrious ſub. 
jects ; a calamity attended only with one advantage 10 
the public, namely, the facility with which recruits 
were raiſed for his majeſty's ſervice. At laſt the plen- 
tiful crops with which it pleaſed Providence to bleßs 
theſe kingdoms, the prodigious quantities of corn un. 
ported from foreign countries, and the wiſe meaſures 01 
the legiſlature, broke all che villainous ſchemes iet ch 
foot by the foreſtallers and engroſſers, and reduced the 
price of corn to the uſual ſtandard. The public Joy wn 
this event was greatly augmented by the ſaſe arrival ol 
the flcet from the Leeward iſlands, conſiſting of ninety” 
two ſail, and of the Straits fleet, cſteemed worth tlice 
millions ſterling, whereby the ſilk manufacturers in Pak 
ticular were again employed, and their diſtreſſes re- 
lieved. About the ſame time the India company %-* 
highly elated with the joyful account of the ſale 2 
and ſpirited conduct of three of their Captains, — 
in their paſſage homeward by two French men of war, 
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the number of its inhabitants, to any part of . 3 
two millions ſterling were paid to the Company) an * \liors 
vivors of thoſe who were impriſoned at Calcutta; the et 
and ſeamen ſhared fix hundred thouſand pounds, _—_— 2 
liſh power became irteſiſtible in that part of the world, 
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one of ſixty-four, the other of twenty-ſix guns. After 
4 warm engagement, which continued for three hours, 
they obliged the French ſhips to ſheer off, with ſcarce 
any loſs on their own fide “. 

The operations at ſea during the courſe of the year 
1757) cither in Eu ope or America, were far from be- 
ing deciſive or important. Phe commerce of Great- 
Britain ſuſtained conſtderable damage from the activity 
and ſucceſs of French privateers, of which a great num- 
ber had been equipped in the iſlands of Martinique and 
Guadaloupe. The Greenwich ſhip of war, mounted 
with fifty guns, and a frigate of twenty, fell into the 
hands of the enemy, together with a very conliderable 
number of tradins veſiels. On the other hand, the 
Fnaliſi cruizers and privateers acquitted themſclves 
with equal vigilance and valour. Ihe Duc d' Aquitaine, 
a large ſhip of fifty guns, was taken in June by two 
Britih ſhips of war, after a ſcvere engagement, and 
about the ſame time, the Aguilon, of nearly the ſame 
force, was driven on ſhore and deſtroyed near Breſt, by 
the Antelope, one of the Britich cruizers. A French 
frigate of twenty-ſix guns, called the Emeraude, was 
taken in the Channel, after a warm engagement, by an 
Laglich ſhip of inferior force, under the command of 
captain Gilchriſt, a gallant and alert officer, Who, in 
the ſcqucl, ſignalized himſelf on divers occaſions, by 
very extraordinary acts of valour. All the ſca-officers 
ſee med to be animated with a noble emulation to diltin— 
guiſh the rniſelves in the jervice of their country, and the 
jpirit deſcended even to the captains of privateers, who, 
ſtead of imitating the former commanders ot that 
claſs, in avoiding ſhips of force, and centering their 
whole attention in advantageous prizes, now encoun- 
tered the armed {hips of the enemy, and tougher with 
the moſt obſtinate valour in the purſuit of national 
gory. 

Perhaps hiſtory cannot afford a more remarkable in- 
ſtance of de ſperate courage than that which was exerted 
in December of ite preceding year, by the oificers and 
crew of an Engliſh privatcer, called the Terrible, under 
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tne command of captain William Death, equipped with 
twenry-[1% CarTlage 


* 6-3 
guns, and manncd with two hun- 
dred {atlors. 


n the 234 of the month he engaged and 
made prize of a large Ifrench ſhip from St. Doiningo, 
alter an obſtinatc battle, in which he loſt his own bro- 
ther and fixieen ſcamen: he then ſccured, with forty 
men, his prize, which contained a valuable cargo, and 
directed his courſe to I'ngland; but in a few days he 
had the misfortune to fall in with the V eingeance, a pri- 
vateer of St. Malves, carrying thirty-ſix large cannon, 
with a complement of three hundred and fixty men. 
Their firſt ſtep was to attack the prize, which was caſily 
re-taken ; then the two ups bore down upon the Per 
nble, whoſe main- maſt was thot away by the firſt broad- 
hide. Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, the Terrible matn- 
tamed ſuch a furious engagement againtt both as can 
hardly be paralleled in the annals of Britain. The 
French commander and his ſecond were killed, with 
wo thirds of his company; but the gallant captain 
Death, with the greater part of his officers, and almoſt 
his whole crew, having met with the ſame fate, his ſhip 
Was boarded by the enemy, who found no more than 
Wenty-lix perſons alive, ſixteen of whom were muti— 
laced by the loſs of leg or arm, and the other ten griev- 
ouſly wounded, The ſhip itlelf was lo ſhattered, that 
t could ſcarce be kept above water, and the whole ex- 
hibited a ſcene of blood, horror, and deſolation. The 
victor itſelf lay like a wreck on the ſurface ; and in this 
condition made ſhift, with great difficulty, to tow the 

errible t into St. Maloes, where ſhe was not beheld 
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* When the engagement began, the captains had promiſed 
* Teward of a thouſand pounds to the crews, by way of incite- 
ment to their valour; and the company doubled the ſum, in 
tcompence of their fidelity and courage. 

+ There was a ſtrange combination of names belonging to 
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ud privatcer z the "Terrible, equipped at Execution-Dock, 
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without aſtoniſhment and terror . In this, and every 
ſca- rencountre that happened within the preſent year, 
the ſuperiority in {kill and reſolution was aſcertained to 
the Britiſh mariners ; for eyen when they fought againſt 
great odds, their courage was generally crowned with 
lucceis, In November, captain Lockhart, a young 
gentleman, who had already rendered himſelf a terror to 
tne enemy as commander of a ſmall frigate, now added 
conſiderably to his reputation, by reducing the Me- 
lampe, a French privateer of Bayonne, greatly ſuperior 
to his own ſhip in number of men and weight of metal. 
This exploit was ſeconded by another of the ſame na- 
ture, in his conqueſt of another French adventurer, cal- 
led the Countels of Gramont ; and a third large privateer 
of Bayonne was taken by captain Saumarez, comman=- 
der of the Antelope. In a word, the narrow ſeas were 
% well guarded, that in a little time ſcarce a French 
{hip durſt appear in the Engliſh Channel, which the 
Britiſh traders navigated without moleſtation. 

During the ſeverity of the winter in the beginning of 
1758, the Eritiſh cruizers kept the ſca, in order to pro- 
tect the commerce of the kingdom, and annoy that of 
the enemy. They exerted themlelves with ſuch aCti- 
vity, and their vigilance was attended with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that a great number of prizes were taken, and the trade 
of France almoſt totally extingmſhed. A very gallant 
exploit was atchieved by one captain Bray, commander 
of the Adventure, a {mall armed veſſel in the govern- 
ment's ſervice: falling in with the Machault, a large 
privateer of Dunkirk, near Dungenneſs, he ran her 
aboard, faſtened her bowſprit to his capſtan, and, after 
a warm engagement, compelled her commander to ſub- 
mit. A French frigate of thirty-ſix guns was taken by 
captain Parker, in a new fire-thip of inferior force. 
Divers privateers of the enemy were ſunk, burned, or 
taken, and a great number of merchant {hips fell into 
the hands of the Engliſn. Nor was the ſucceſs of the 
Bricaih ups of war confined to the ngliſn Channel, 
Ac this period the board of admiralty received informa- 
tion from admiral Cotes, in Jamaica, of an action which 
happened oi? the ifland of Hiſpaniola, in the month of 
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October of the preceding year, between three Engliſh 
ſnips of war and a French ſquadron, captain Forreſt, 
an officer of diſtinguiſhed merit in the ſervice, had, in 
che ſhip Augulta, failed from Port- Royal in Jamaica, 
accompanied by the Dreadnought and Edinburgh, un- 
der the command of the captains Suckling and Lang- 
on. He was ordered to cruize off cape Francois, and 
this ſervice he literally performed in the face of the 
French ſquadron under Kerſin, lately arrived at that 
place from the coalt of Africa. This commander, 
piqued at ſecing himſelf thus inſulted by an inferior ar- 
mament, reſolved to come forth and give them battle; 
and that he might either take them, or at leaſt drive 
them out of the ſeas, to as to afford a free paſſage to a 
great number of merchant ſhips then lying at the cape, 
bound for Europe, he took every precaution which he 
thought neceſſary to inſure ſucceſs. He reinforced his 
ſquadron with ſome ſtore-ſhips, mounted with guns, 
and armed for the occaſion, and ſupplied the deficiency 
in his complements, by taking on board ſeamen from 
the merchant ſhips, and ſoldiers from the garriſon. 
Thus prepared, he weighed anchor, and ſtood out to 
ſea, having under his command ſour large ſhips of the 
line, and three ſtout frigates. They were no ſooner 
perceived advancing, than captain Forreſt held a ſhort 
council with his two captains. © Gentlemen, (ſaid he,) 
you know our ſtrength, and ſee that of the enemy; ſhall 
we give them battle?“ They replying in the affirma- 
tive, he added, “ Then fight them we will; there is no 
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commanded by captain Death, whoſe lieutenant was called 
Devil, and who had one Ghoſt for ſurgeon, 

+ This adventure was no ſooner known in England, than 
x liberal ſubſcription was raiſed for the ſupport of Death's wi- 
dow, and that part of the crew which ſurvived the engage» 
ment, 
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time to be loft; return to your ſhips, and get them 


about noon, ſhe likewiſe fell into the hands of the vic 
ready for engaging.” 


After this laconic conſultation | tor. Thus, by a well- conducted ſtratagem, 2 Whole 


2 ſhattered condition, that he made ſignal for one of his 


8 | | ſeventy- four guns, ran a-ground and periſhed ; but her 
frigates to come and tow him out of the line. His ex- 


men, ſtores, and artillery were ſaved. In the courſe of 


among theſe three gallant officers, they bore down upon | fleet of nine fail were taken by a ſingle ſhip, in th J f 
the French ſquadron without further heſitation, and be- | neighbourhood of four or five harbours, in any one S 1 c 
tween three and four in the afternoon the action began I which they would have found immediate ſhelter and 6. KY 

with great impetuoſity. The enemy exerted them- | curity. The prizes, which happened to be richly laden, I 
felves with uncommon ſpirit, conſcious that their ho- | were fafely conveyed to Jamaica, and there ſold x | ( 
| nour was peculiarly at ſtake, and that they fought in | public auction, for the benefit of the captors, | 
ſight, as it were, of their own coaſt, which was lined ihe miniſtry having determined to make vigorous 
with people, expecting to ſee them return in triumph. efforts againſt the enemy in North America, admirat | 
| But, notwithſtanding all their endeavours, their com- | Boſcawen was veſted with the command of the fleet | 
| modore, after having ſuſtained a ſevere engagement, | deſtined for that ſervice, and failed from St. Helen's on | 
that laſted two hours and a half, found his ſhip in ſuch | the 19th of February, 1758, when the Invincible, of | 
| 


ample was followed by the reſt of his ſquadron, which, 
by this aſſiſtance, with the favour of the land breeze 
and the approach of night, made ſhift to accompliſh 
their eſcape from the three Britiſh ſhips, which were too 
much diſabled in their maſts and rigging to proſecute 
their victory. One of the French ſquadron was ren- 
de red altogether unſerviceable for action: their loſs in 
men amounted to three hundred killed, and as many 
wounded ; whereas that of the Engliſn did not much 
exceed one third of this number. Nevertheleſs, they 
were ſo much damaged, that, being unable to keep the 
fea, they returned to Jamaica, and the French com- 
modore ſeized the opportunity of failing with a great 
convoy for Europe. 
was not more conſpicuous 1n his engagement with the 
French ſquadron near Cape VYrancots, than his conduct 
and fagacity in a ſubſequent adventure near Port au- 
Prince, a French harbour, ſituated at the bottom of a 
bay on the weitern part of Hiſpaniola, behind the linall 
tland of Gonave. After M. de K*riin had taken his 
departure from Cape Francois for Europe, admiral 
Cotes, beating up to windward from Port-Royal in 
Jamaica with three {hips of the line, received intelli- 
gence that there was a French fleet at Port-au-Prince, 
ready to fail on their return to Europe: captain Forreil 
then preſented the admiral with a plan for an attack on 
this place, and urged it earneſtly. This, however, was 
declined, and captain Forreſt. directed to cruize off the 
Hand Gonave for two days only, the admiral enjoining 
him to return at the expiration of the time, and rejoin 
the ſquadron at Cape Nicholas: accordingly, captain 
Forreſt, in the Auguita, proceeded up the bay, between 
the iſland Gonave and Hiſpaniola, with a view to exe- 
cute a plan which he had himſelf projected. Next day 
in the afternoon, though he perceived two ſloops, he 
forbore chaſing, that he might not riſque a diſcovery ; 
for the ſame purpoſe he hoiſted Dutch colours, and dil- 
guiſed his ſhip with tarpaulins. At five in the after- 
noon he diſcovered ſeven fail of ſhips ſteering to the 
weltward, and hauled from them, to avoid ſuſpicion ; 
but at the approach of night gave chaſe with all the fail 
he could carry, one of which fired a gun, and the other 
made the beſt of her way for Leoganne, another har- 
bour in the bay. At this period captain Forreſt rec- 
koned eight fail to leeward, near another port called 
Petit Goave ; coming up with the ſhip which had fired 
the gun, ſhe ſubmitted without oppoſition, after he had 
hailed, and told her captain what he was, produced two 
of his largeſt cannon, and threatened to fink her if ſhe 
ſhould give the leaſt alarm. He forthwith ſhifted the 
priſoners from this prize, and placed on board of her 
fve-and-thirty of his own crew, with orders to ſtand for 
Petit Goave, and intercept any of the fleet thar might 
attempt to reach that harbour. He then made ſail after 
the reſt, and in the dawn of the morning, finding him- 
ſelf in the middle of their fleet, he began to fire at them 
all in their turns, as he could bring his guns to bear: 
they returned the fire for ſome time; at length the 
Marguerite, the Solide, and the Theodore {truck their 
colours. Theſe being ſecured, were afterwards ulſcd in 


taking the Maurice, Le Grand, and La Flore; the 

Brilliant alſo ſubmitted, and the Mars made fail, in 

hopes of elcaping, but the Auguſta coming up with her 
2 


The courage of captain Forreit | 


the ſucceeding month, Sir Edward Hawke ſteered into 
the Bay of Biſcay with another ſquadron, in order to in. 
tercept any ſupplics from France deſigned for Cape 
Breton or Canada. The fame month advice was re. 
ceived at the admiralty of another advantage by fea, 
which had been gained by admiral Ofborne, while he 
cruized between Cape de Gatt and Carthagena, on the 
coaſt of Spain. On the 28th of March he fell in with 
a French ſquadron, commanded by the marquis du 
Quelne, conſiſting of four ſhips, namely, the Foudroy- 
ant, of eighty guns, the Orphce, of fixty-four, the 
Oriflamme, of fifty, and the Pleiade trigate, of twen:y- 
four, in their paſſage from Toulon to reintorce M. de 
la Clue, who had for ſome time been blocked up by 
admiral Oſborne in the harbour of Carilagena. The 
enemy no ſooner perceived the Enghth iquadron than 
they diſperſed, and ſteered different courſes: then Mr. 
Olborne detached divers ſhips in purſuit or each, while 
he himiclt, with the body of his fleet, ſtood off for the 
bay of Carthagena, to watch the motions of the French 
Iquadron which lay there at anchor. About ſcven in 
the eventing, the Orphce, having on board five hun. 
dred men, {truck to captain Storr, in the Revenge, 
who lott the calt of one leg in the engagement, during 
Which he was ſuſtaincd by tle ſhips Berwick and Prel- 
ton. The Monmouth, of ſixty-four guns, commanded 


by captain Gardener, engaged the Foudroyant, one of 


the largeſt ſhips in the French navy, mounted with 
fourſcore guns, and containing eight hundred men, 
under the direction of the marquis du Queine, The 
action was maintained with great fury on both ſides, and 
the gallant captain Gardener loſt his life ; neverthelels 
the fight was continued with unabating vigour by his 
lieutenant, Mr. Caſkett, and the Foudroyant diſabled 
in ſuch a manner, that her commander ſtruck, as ſoon 
as the other Engliſh ſhips, the Swiſtſure and the 
Hampton- Court appeared. This mortifying ſtep, how 
ever, he did not take until he ſaw his ſhip lie a wreck 
upon the water, and the decks covered with carnage. 
The Oriflamme was driven on ſhore under the caltle of 
Aiglos, by the ſhips Montague and Monarque. The 
Pleiade frigate eſcaped. In the beginning of April, 
Sir Edward Hawke, ſteering with his ſquadron into 
Baſque-Road, on the coaſt of Poictou, diſcovered 3 
French fleet at anchor, conſiſting of five ſhips of the 
line, with ſix frigates, and forty tranſports, having on 
board three thouſand troops, and a large quantity 9 
ſtores and proviſions, intended as a ſupply for their ſet- 
tlement in North-America. They no ſooner Jaw the 
Engliſh admiral advancing, than they began to ſlip their 
cables, and fly in the utmoſt confuſion. Some of them 
eſcaped by ſca, but a greater number ran into oa! 
water, where they could not be purſucdd; and hes 
morning they appeared a-ground, lying on their broad 
ſides; ſo that the end of their equipment was total 
defeated. Another convoy of merchant (hips, unge! 
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the protection of three frigates, Sir Edward Hawke, 
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few days before, had chaled into the harbour 0! : 
Martin's in the Ille of Rlié, where they 11: 2 
waiting au opportunity for hazarding a ſecond de 
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Bourdeaux to Quebec, under convoy of a f 
an armed veſlcl, was encountered at fea by on, 
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hip of the line and two fire-ſhips, which took the fri- 
gate and armed veſlel, and two of the convoy atterwards 
met with the ſame fate. 

On the 29th of May the Raiſonable, a French ſhip 
of ſixty- four guns, in her paſſage from Port Orient to 
Breſt, was attacked by captain Dennis, in the Dorſet, 
of ſeventy guns, and taken after an obſtinate en- 
gagement, in which one hundred and ſixty of the Rai- 
Onable's complement were killed or Wounded. On 
the 13th of April, a dreadful] fire broke out in the fore 
part of the Prince George, of eighty guns, commanded 
by rear-adimiral Broderick, and raged with ſuch fury, 
that notwithſtanding all the efforts of the officers and 


ſhip being contumed to the water's edge, the remnant 
funk about [ix o'clock in the evening. About three 
hundred men were preſerved by the boats belonging to 
ſome {hips that accompanied the-admiral in his voyage, 
but five hundred periſhed in the ocean. 

This yea the king was determined to make another 
attempt upon the coail of France, and two powerful 
{quadrons by ſea were deſtined for the ſer vice of this ex- 
pedition; the first, conſilting of cleven great ſhips, was 
commanded by lord Anſon and Sir Edward Hawke ; 
the other, compoſed cf four {hips of the line, ſeven 
frigates, {ix floops, tv/& 11r-- (hips, two bombs, ten cut- 
ters, twenty tenders, 'tore-thips, and one hundred 
tranſports, was put nder the direction of commodore 
Howe, a body of Hops, conſiſting of ſixteen regiments, 
nine troops t light horſe, and {x thouſand marines, 
was aſſe moicd ſor the execution of this deſign, and em- 
barked under the command of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, grandion of the great general of that name. The 
troops, having been encamped'for ſome time upon the 
Ile of Wignt, were embarked in d latter end of May, 
and the two fleets failed in © DE ginging of June for the 
coalt of Bretagne. I ticers parted. ar fea; lord 
Anlon, with his iquadron, proceeded to the Bay of 
Biſcay, in order to watch the motions of the enemy's 
ſhips, an harraſs their navigation; while commodore 
Howe, with the land- forces, ſteered directly towards 
St. Maloes, a ſtrong place of conſiderable commerce, 
ſituated on the coat of Bretagne. 
ever, was found too well fortified, both by art and na- 
ture, to admit of an attempt by ſea with any proſpect of 
ſuccels; and, therefore, it was reſolved to make a de- 
Icent in the neighbourhood. After the fleet had been 
detained ſcveral days by contrary winds, in light of the 
French coaſt, it arrived in the bay of Cancalle, about 


Howe having ſilenced a ſmall battery which the enemy 
lad occaſionally raiſed upon the beach, the troops were 
landed on the 6th of June. The duke of Marlborough 
immediately began his march towards St. Servan, with 
a view to deltroy ſuch ſhipping and magazines as might 
be in any acceſſible parts ot the river; and this ſcheme 
Was cxccuted with fuccets. A great quantity of naval 
ſores, two ſhips of war, ſeveral privatcers, and about 
turſcore veſtels of different ſorts, were let on fire and 
recluced to athes, almoſt under the cannon of the place, 
Which they could not pretend to beſiege in form. His 
grace nav ing received repeated advices that the enemy 
Were allembling forces to march againſt him, returned 
o Cancalle, where the re-embarkation of the troops 
Was performed with eaſe and expedition. The forces, 
while on ſhore, were reſtrained from outrages by the 
molt cvere ditcipline; and the French houtes, which 
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* 'The citizens, encouraged by a manifeſto containing a 
Pumite of protection, which had been publithed and diſtri— 
utech in order to quiet their apprehenions, received their 
ne guetts with a good grace, overwhelming them with civi— 
lies, tor which they met with ea very.ungratelul return for as 
the bulk of the army was not regularly encamped and fuperin- 
end, the ſoldiers were at liberty to indulge themſelves in 
t and licentioufnefs. All might long they ravaged the adja- 
cent Country without reſtraint; and as no guards had been r0- 
Salah placed in the ſtreets and avenues of Cherbourg, to pre- 
"IK aitorders, the town itfelt was not exempted trom pillage 
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their inhabitants had abandoned, were left untouched. 
Nevertheleſs fome houſes were pillaged, and not with- 
out acts of barbarity : bat the offenders were brought 
to immediate juſtice, The Britiſh forces being re- 
embarked, including about five hundred light. horſe, 
which had been diſciplined and carried over with a view 
to ſcour the country, the fleet was detained by contrary 
winds in the bay of Cancalle for ſeveral days, -after 
which it ſtood out to fea, where it was expoſed to ſome 
rough weather. After threatening a diſembarkation at 
ſeveral places on the coat of France, they ſteered for 
the Iſle of Wight, and next day anchored at St. 
Helen's. 

The deſigns upon the coaſt of France, though inter- 
rupted by tempeſtuous weather, were not as yet laid 
aſide for the whole ſcaſon: but a conſiderable body of 
troops were re- embarked, and every thing being pre- 
pared for the ſecond expedition, the fleet failed from 
St. Helen's on the iſt of Augtüt, and after a tedious 
paſſage from calms and contrary winds, anchored on 
the Jin in the bay of Cherbourg. By this time the 
enemy had entrenched themſclves within a line, ex- 
tending from fort Fearurdeville, which ſtands about 
two miles to the weſtward of Cherbourg, along the 
coaſt for the ſpace of four miles, fortified with feveral 
batteries at proper diſtances. Behind their entrench- 
ment a body of horle and infantry appeared in red and 
blue uniforms ; but as they did not advance to the open 
beach, the leſs riſque was run in landing the Britiſh 
forces. The grenadiers and guards were rowed regu- 
larly aſhore in the flar-bottomed boats, and, landing 
without oppoſition, inſtantly formed, on a {mall open 
portion of the beach. Next morning, the general hav- 
ing received intelligence that no parties of the enemy 
were ſeen moving on the hill, or in the plain, and that 
fort Querqueville was entirely abandoned, made a dif- 
poſition for marching in two columns to Cherbourg. 
An advanced party took immediate poſſeſſion of Quer- 
qucville; and the lines and batteries along the ſhore 
were now deſerted by the cnemy. The Britiſh forces, 
marching behind St. Aulne, Ecœurdeville, Hommet, 
and La Galet, found the town of Cherbourg likewiſe 
abandoned, and the gate being open, entered it without 
oppoſition . On the day following the general or- 
dered the place to be reconnoitred, and he determined 
to deſtroy, without delay, all the forts and the balon. 
The execution of this deſign was left to the engineers, 
aſſiſted by the Officers of the flett and artillery f. The 
enemy had raiſed ſcveral unconnected batteries along 
the bay; but the town itſelf was quite open and de- 
fencelels. The harbour and baton of Cherbourg, being 
deſtroyed, together with all the forts in the neighbour- 
hood, and about twenty pieces of brats cannon tecured 
on board the Englith thips, a contribution, amounting 
to about three thouſand pounds ſterling, was exacted up- 
on the town, and a plan of re-embarkation concerted 
as it appeared from the reports of pcaſants and delerters, 
that the enemy were already enereaſed to a formidable 
number, A flight entrenchment being railed, ſufficient 
to defend the laſt diviſion that !hould be re-embarked, 
the ſtores and artillery were ſhipped, and the liglit 
horſes conveyed on board their reſpective tranſports, by 


means of platforms laid in the flat-vottomed veſſels, on 


the 16th of Auguit. They now returned to England, 
and after a few days again put to ſca, and ſteering to the 
French coaſt, came to anchor in the bay of St. Lunaire, 
two leagues welt of St. Maloes, againſt which it was 
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and brutality. "Theſe outrages, however, were no ſooner 
known, than the general took immediate ſteps for putting a 
{top to them for the preſent, and preventing all irregularities 
for the future. 

+ Great ſums of money had been expended upon the hag- 
bour and baſon of Cherbourg; which at one time was conſi- 
deted by the French court as an object of great importance, 
from its lituntion reſpecting the river Seine, as well as the op- 
poſite coaſt of England; but as the works were left untinithed, 
in all appearance the plan had grown into difreputation, 
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determined to make another attempt. An attack upon 
St. Maloes being found impracticable, and the general 
being unwilling to re-embark, without having taken 
ſome ſtep for the further annoyance of the enemy, re- 
ſolved to penetrate into the country, conducting his 
motions, however, fo as to be near the fleet, which 
had, by this time, quitted the bay of St. Lunaire, where 
it could not ride with ſafety, and anchored in the bay of 
St. Cas, about three leagues.to the weſtward. On the 
8th of September, general Bligh, with his little army, 
began his march for Guildo, at the diſtance of nine 
miles, which he reached in the evening: next day he 
croſſed a little gut or inlet of the lea, at low water, and 
his troops being incommoded by the peaſants, who 
fired at them from hedges and houſes, he ſent a prieſt 
with a meſſage, intimating, that if they would not deſiſt, 
he would reduce their houles to aſhes. No regard be- 
ing paid to this intimation, the houles were actually ſet 
on fire as ſoon as the troops had formed their camp 
about two miles on the other ſide of the inlet. Next 
morning he proceeded to the village of Matignon, 
where, after ſome ſmart ſkirmithing, the French piquets 
appeared, drawn up in order, to the number of two 
battalions ; but having ſuſtained a few ſhot from the 
Engliſh field-pieces, and ſeeing the grenadiers advance, 
they ſuddenly diſperſed. General Bligh continuing his 
route through the village, encamped 1n the open ground, 
about three miles from the bay of St. Cas, which was 
this day reconnoitred for re-embarkation : for he now 
received undoubted intelligence, that the duke d"Ai- 
guillon had advanced from Brett to Lainvale, within ſix 
miles of the Engliſh camp, at the head of twelve regu- 
lar battalions, fix ſquadrons, two regiments of militia, 
eight mortars, and ten pieces of cannon. The enemy 
came down upon the Engliſh as they were re-embark- 
ing, and, opening the battery of ten pieces of cannon 
and eight mortars, did great execution upon them. 
They afterwards began to march down the hill, partly 
covered by a hollow way on the left, with a deſign to 
gain a wood, where they might form and extend them- 
telves along the front of the Englith, and advance 
againſt them under ſhelter of the ſand-hills ; but in their 
deſcent they ſuffered extremely from the cannon and 
mortars of the ſhipping which made grrat havoc, and 
threw them into contution. Though the greater part 
of the Britiſh troops were already embarked, the rear- 
guard, conſiſting of all the grenadiers, and half of the 
firſt regiment of guards, remained on the ſhore, to the 
number of fifteen hundred, under the command of 
major- general Dury. ' his officer, ſeeing the French 
advance, ordered his troops to form a grand diviſion, 
and march from behind the bank that covered them, in 
order to charge the enemy before they could be formed 
on the plain: but by this time the French had extended 
themſelves into a very formidable front, and no hope 
remained of being able to withſtand ſuch a ſuperior 
number. The Engliſh line being drawn up on uneven 
ground, began the action with an irregular fire from 
right to left, which the enemy returned; but their uſual 
fortitude and reſolution ſeemed to forſake them on this 
occalion. They ſaw themſelves in danger of being {ur- 
rounded, and cut in pieces; their officers dropped on 
every ſide ; and all hope of retreat was now intercepted. 
In this cruel dilemma their ſpirits failed; they were 
ſeized with a panic; they faulte red, they broke, and in 
leſs than five minutes after the engagement began they 
fled in the utmoſt confuſion, purlued by the enemy, 
who no ſooner ſaw them give way than they fell in 
among them with their bayonets fixed, and made a 
great carnage. ' General Dury being dangeroufly wound- 
ed, ran into the fea, where he periſhed; and this was 
the fate of a great number, officers us well as ſoldiers. 
Many twam towards the boats and veſſels, which were 
ordered to give them all manner of aſſiſtance ; but by 
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* On this occahon Mr. Cumming may ſeem to have acted 
directly contrary to the tenets of his religtous proteſlion; but 
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far the greater number were either butchered on the 
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beach, or drowned in the water: a ſmall body, hoy. 
ever, inſtead of throwing themſelves into the ſca Fe. 
tired to the rock on the left, where they made a ſtand 
until they had exhauſted their ammunition, and then 
ſurrendered at diſcretion. The havoc was moreover 
increaſed by the ſhot and ſhells diſcharged from the 


battery, which the enemy had raiſed on the hill. The 
ſlaughter would not have been ſo great, had not the 0 


French ſoldiers been exaſperated by the fire from the 
frigates, which was ſtill maintained even after the Eno. 
liſh troops were routed : but this was no ſooner filence, 
by a lignal from the commodore, than the enemy ey; 
bited a noble example of moderation and humanity, i 
granting immediate quarter and protection to the yan. 
quiſhed. About one thouſand choſen men of the Eno 
Ih army were killed and taken priſoners on this occa.. 
{ron : nor was the advantage cheaply purchaſed by the 
French troops, among whom the ſhot and ſhells from; 
the frigates and ketches had done great execution, | 
Commodore Howe returned with the fleet to Spitheas, c 
and the foldicrs were difembarked, = | — 
After the misfortune of St. Cas, nothing further wa; 
attempted by that armament ; nor was any enterprize of 
importance atchieved by the Britiſh ſhips in Europe 
during the courſe of this ſummer. The cruiſers, how 
ever, ſtill continued active and alert. Captain Harvey, 
in the ſhip Monmouth, deſtroyed a French ſhip ot 
forty guns in the iſland of Malta; an exploit of which 
the Malteſe Joudly complained, as a violation of their 
neutrality. About twenty tail of {mall French veil; 
were driven aſhore on the rocks of Bretagne, by tome 
cruiſers belonging to the fleet commanded by lord 
Anſon, after a ſmart engagement with two frigates, un- 
der whoſe convoy they tailed, In November the Belh- 
queux, a French ſhip of war, mounted with ſixty-four 
guns, having, by nuttake, run up St. George's Chan- 
nel, and anchored in Lundy-road, captain Saumarez, 
of the Antelope, then Iying in King-road, immediately 
weighed and went in queſt of her, according to the 
advice he had received. When he appeared, the 
French captain heaved up his anchor, and made a ſhow 
of preparing for an engagement ; but ſoon hauled down 
his colours, and, without firing a ſhort, ſurrendered, 
with a complement of four hundred and leventeen men, 
to a ſhip of inferior force, both in number of hands and 
weight of metal. By this time the Englith privatecrs 
{warmed to ſuch a degree in the Channel, that Icarce 2 
French vellel durſt quit the harbour, and conſequently 
there was little or no booty to be obtained. ; 
'The whole gum trade, from Cape Blanco to the river 
Gambia, an extent of five hundred miles, had been en- 
grofled by the French, who built Fort Louis, within 
the mouth of the Senegal, extending their factories near 
three hundred leagues up that river, and on the lame 
coatt had fortified the land of Goree, in which they 
maintained a conliderable garriſon. The guni-:encga, 
of which a great quantity is uled by the manufacturers 
of England, being wholly in the hands of the enemy, 
the Engliſh dealers were obliged to bay it at ſecond- 
hand from the Dutch, who purchaſed it of the 1 ren, 
and cxacted an exorbitant price for that COmmorcity. 
This conſideration forwarded the plan for anneving the 
country to the poſſeſſion of Great Britain. | he coli 
queſt of Senegal was the plan of Mr. Cumming, 4 
quaker. A fmall ſquadron was equipped under the 
command of captain Marth, having on board a body 
of marines commanded by major Mafon, with a 0 
tachinent of artillery, ten pieces of cannon, £191 in 
tars, and a conſiderable quantity of warlike Horcs ab. 
ammunition, Captain Walker was appointed engineer i 
and Mr. Cumming was concerned as a princtpal des 
tor and promoter of the expedition“. I 1s little 15 
mament failed in the beginning of March, 1758; 
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an the 234 of April captain Marſh diſcovered the 
French flag flying upon Fort Louis, ſituated, in the 
midſt of a pretty conſiderable town, which exhibited a 
yery agreeable appearance. The commodore came to 
anchor in Senegal-road at the mouth of the river: and 
perceived ſeveral armed floops which the enemy had 
detached to defend the paſſage of the bar. All the boats 
were employed in conveying the ſtores into the ſmall 
crait, while three of the ſloops continued exchanging 
are over a narrow tongue of land with the veſſels of the 
enemy, conſiſting of one brig and ſix armed floops, 
mounted with great guns and ſwivels. At length, the 
channel being diſcovered, and the wind, which gene- 
rally blows down the river, chopping about, captain 
Millar, of the London buſs paſled the bar, dropped 
anchor on the inſide, and lay till night, expoſed to the 
whole fire of the enemy. Next day he was joined by 
the other {mall veſſels, and a regular engagement en- 
fied, This was warmly maintained on both ſides, until 
the buſſes and one dogger running a-ground, imme— 
diately bulged, and were filled with water. The troops 
they contained took to their boats, and with ſome dif- 
ficulty reached the ſhore, where they formed in a body, 
and were ſoon joined by their companions from the other 
veſſels ; ſo that now the whole amounted to three hun- 
dred and ninety marines, beſides the derachment of 
artillery. The natives inſtead of oppoling them, came 
in great numbers and ſubinitred ; and on the ſucceeding 
day they were reinforced by three hundred and fifty 
ſeamen, who paſſed the bar in ſlobps, with their enſigns 
and colours flying. They had made no further pro- 
orels in their operations, when two French deputies ar- 
nved at the entrenchment, with propoſals for a capitu- 
lation from the governor of Fort Louis. After ſome 
heſitation, captain Marſh and major Malton agreed, 
« That all the white people belonging to the French 
company at Senegal ſhould be ſafely conducted to 
France in an Englith veſſel, without being deprived of 
their private effects, provided all the merchandize and 
uncoined treaſure ſhould be delivered up to the victors : 
and that all the forts, ſtore-houſes, veſſels, arms, pro- 
viſions, and every article belonging to the company in 
that river, ſhould be put into the hands of the Engliſh 
immediately after the capitulation ſhould be ſigned. 
They promiled that the tree natives living at Fort 
Louis thould remain in quiet poſſeſſion of their effects, 
and in the free exerciſe of their religion; and that all 
negroes, mulattoes, and others, who could prove them- 
ſclyes free, ſhould have it in their option either to re- 
main in the place, or remove to any other part of the 
country“. "The captains Campbell and Walker, were 
mmechately ſent up the river with a flag ot truce, to 
ec the articles ſigned and executed; but they were fo 
retarded by the rapidity of the ſtream, that they did not 
approach the fort till three in the morning. As loon as 
the day broke they hoiſted their flag, and rowed up to- 
wards a battcry on a point of the ifland, where they lay 
upon their oars very near an hour, beating the chamade ; 
but no notice was taken of their approach. This re- 
lerve appearing myſterious, they retired down the river 
to their entrenchments, where they underſtood that the 
negroes on the iſland were in arms, and had blocked up 
the French in Fort Louis, reſolving to defend the place 
to the laſt extremity, unleſs they ſhould be included in 
the capitulation. This intelligence was communicated 
na ſecond letter from the governor, who likewile in- 
lormed the Engliſh commander, that unlets the French 
director-gencral ſhould be permitted to remain with the 
latives, as a ſurety for that article of the capitulation in 
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human blood; and that if he thought otherwiſe, he would by 
no means have concerned himſelf about them. He alſo de- 
red, let the conſequence be what it might, his brethren 
wuld not be chargeable with what was his own fingle act. 
it was the firſt military ſcheme of any quaker, let it be re- 
membered it was alſo the firſt ſucceſsful expedition of this war, 
and one of the firlt that ever was carried on according to the 
bacie ſyſtem of the quakers, without the loſs of a drop ot 
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which they were concerned, they would allow them- 
ſelves to be cut in pieces rather than ſubmit. This re- 
queſt being granted, the Engliſh forces began their 
march to Fort Louis, accompanied by a number of 
long boats, in which the artillery and ftores had been 
embarked, The French ſeeing them advance imme- 
diately ſtruck their flag; and major Maſon took poſſeſ- 
lion of the caſtle, where he found ninety-two pieces of 
cannon, with treaſure and merchandize to a conſiderable 
value. Fort Louis being ſecured with an Engliſh gar- 
rion they proceeded to make an attempt upon the 
Iſland of Goree, which lies at the diſtance of thirty 
leagues from Senegal, but not having a ſufficient force, 
they were obliged to relinquilh the enterprize. 

The 1 of Senegal being deemed incomplete, 
while the Ftench were poſſeſſed of Goree, the miniſtry 
of Great Britain reſolved to crown the campaign in 
Africa with the reduction of that fortrefs. For this pur- 
pole commodore Kepple was veſted with the command 
of four ſhips of the line, ſeveral ſrigates, two bomb- 
ketches, and ſome tranſports, having on board ſeven 
hundred men of the regular troops, commanded by 
colonel Worge, and embarked in the harbour of Cork 
in Ireland, from whence this whole armament took their 
departure on the 11th of November. After a tempeſ- 
tuous paſſage they arrived at Goree in the latter end of 
December, and the commodore made a diſpoſition for 
attacking that iſland, which was remarkably ſtrong by 
nature, but very indifferentiy fortified. The French 
governor, M. de St. Jean, had great plenty of ammu- 
nition, and his garriſon amounted to about three hun- 
dred men, excluſive of as many negro inhabitants. 
Flat-bottomed boats, for diſcmbarking the troops, be- 
ing hoiſted out, and diſpoſed along-lide of the different 
tranſports, the commodore ſtationed his ſhips on the 
weit ſide of the iſland, and the engagement began with 
a {hell from one of the ketches. This was a ſignal for 
the great ſhips, which poured in their broadſides with- 
out intermiſſion, and the fire was returned with equal 
vivacity from all the batteries of the ifland, In the 
courſe of the action the cannonading from the ſhips be- 
came ſo ſevere and terrible, that the garriſon deſerted 
their quarters, in ſpite of all the efforts of the governor, 
who acquitted himielf like a man of honour ; but he was 
obliged co ſtrike his colours, and ſurrender at diſcretion, 
after a ſhort but warm dilpute, in which the lots of the 
Britiſh commodore did not exceed one hundred men 
killed and wounded. The ſucceſs of the day was the 
more extraordinary, as the French garriſon had not laſt 
a man, except one negro killed by the burſting of a 
bomb-thell, and the number of their wounded was very 
inconſiderable. While the attack laſted, the oppoſite 
ſhore of the continent was lined with a concourſe of 
negroes, aſſembled to view the combat, who expreſſed 
their ſentiments and ſurprize in loud clamour and un- 
couth geſticulations, and leemed to be impreſſed with 
awe and aſtoniſhment at the power and execution of the 
Britiſh ſquadron. The French colours being ſtruck, 
as a ſignal of ſubmiſſion, the commodore fent a detach- 
ment of marines on ſhore, who diſarmed the garriſon, 
and hoilted the Britiſh flag upon the caſtle of St. 
Michael. In the mean time, the governor and the reſt 
of the priſoners were ſecured among the ſhipping. 
Thus the important iſland of Goree fell into the hands 
of the Englith, together with two trading veſlels that 
chanced to be at anchor in the road, and ſtores, money, 
and merchandize, to the value of twenty thouſand 
pounds. Part of the troops being left in garriſon at 
Goree, under the command of major Newton, together 


_— _ 


blood on either fide. | | 

* "The victors, however, committed a very great miſtake 
in allowing them to Carry off their books and accounts, the 
peruſal of which would have been of infinite ſervice to the 
Englith merchants, by informing them of the commoditics, 
their value, the proper ſeaſons, and methods of proſecuting the 
trade. | 
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with three ſloops for his ſervice, the commodore ſet ſail 
for Senegal, and reinforced Fort Louis with the teſt of 
the troops, under colone] Worge. "This expedition, 
though in the main a ſucceſsful one, was attended with 
one misfortune, the lols of the Lachfield ſkip of war, 
commanded by captain Barton, together with one tranl- 
port and a bomb tender, which was wrecked on the coaſt 
of Barbary. 
veral officers, periſhed on this occaſion ; but the cap- 
tain and the'rett of the company, to the number of two 
huadred and twenty, made ſhift to reach the ſhore, 
where they ran the riſque of ſtarving, and were cruelly 
uſed by the natives, although a treaty of peace at that 
time ſubſiſted between Great Britain and Morocco; 
nay, they were even enflaved by the emperor, who de- 
tained them in captivity until they were ranſomed by the 
Britiſh government: fo little dependence can be placed 
on the * faith of ſuch barbarian princes, with whom it is 
even a diſgrace for any civilized nation to be 1n alliance. 

Captain Tyrrel being detached in the Buckingham 
on a cruize in November, fell in wich the Weazie floop, 
commanded by captain Bowles, between the iſlands of 
Montſerrat and Guadaloupe, and immediate}y diſco- 
vered a fleet of nineteen fail, under convoy of a Ifrench 
ſhip of war carrying teventy-four guns, and two large 
frigates. Captain Tyrrel immediately gave chaſe with 
all the ſal he could carry, and the Weazle running 
cloſe to the enemy, received a whole broadſide from 
the large ſhip, which, however, the ſuſtained without 
much damage: neverthelels, Mr. 'I'yrrel ordered her 
commander to keep aloof, as he could not be ſuppoſed 
able to bear the ſhock of large metal, and he himſelf 
prepared for the engagement. The enemy's large ſhip, 
the Ifloriffant, though of much greater force than the 
Buckingham, inſtead of lying-to for his coming up, 
made a running fight with her ſtern-chaſe, while the 
two frigates annoyed him in his courſe, ſometimes 
raking him fore and aft, and ſometimes lying on his 
quarter. At length he came along fide of the Floriſ- 
lant, within piſtol-ſhot, and poured in a whole broad- 
ſide, which did conſiderable execution. The ſalutation 
was returned with equal vivacity, and a furious engage- 
ment enſued. Captain Tyrrel was wounded in the 
face, and loſt three fingers of his right hand; fo that, 
being entirely diſabled, he was obliged to delegate the 
command of the ſhip to his firſt Iicutenant, Mr. Mar- 
ſnal, who continued the battle with great gallantry until 
he loft his life; then the charge devolved to the tecond 
lieutenant, who acquitted himſelf with equal honour, and 
{uiltained a deſperate fight againſt three ihips of the ene- 
my. "The officers and crew of the Buckingham exerted 
themſelves with equal vigour and deliberation, and cap- 
tain roy, who commanded a detachment of marines 
on the poop, phed his ſmall arms ſo effectually, as to 
drive th& French from their quarters. 
fuſion, terror, and. uproar, prevailing on board the Flo- 
riſſant, her firing ceaſed, and her colours were hauled 
down about twilight; but her commander, perceiving 
that the Buckingham was too much damaged in her 


rigging to purſuc in any hope of ſucceſs, ordered all his 


fails to be ſet, and fled in the dark with his two conlorts, 
Nothing but this circumſtance could have prevented a 
Britiſh ſhip of ſixty-Hive guns, indifferently manned in 
reſpect to number, from taking a French ſhip of the 
ine, mounted with ſeventy-four pieces of Cannon, pro- 
vided with ſeven hundred men, and aſſiſted by two large 
ſrigates, one of thirty-eight guns, and the other wantino 
two of this number, The lots of the Buckingham, in 
uus action, did not exceed twenty men killed and 
wounded ; whereas the number of flain on board the 
Floriant did not fall ſhort of one hundred and eighty, 
and that of her wounded is ſaid to have exceeded three 
hunclrad. She was ſo diſabled in her hull, that fhe 
could hardly be kept afloat until ſhe reacked Marc 
144que, Where the was repaired ; and the largelt frigatc, 
tgcther with the lols of forty men, received ſuch da- 
zunge as to be for lome time quite unſerviceable. 

We mull g return to our affairs in the Eaſt-Indies. 
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While ſucce!s appeared doubtful between the WO con- 
trending nations, the Dutch, under pretence of rein! 


which were ordered to fail up the Ganges, and tender 


ENGLAND. 


: * ; : : Orc- 
ing the garriſons in Bengal, equipped ſeven ſhips, 


their fort at Chincura ſo formidable as to exclude all 
other nations from the ſalt-petre trade, which was car 
ried on there, and thus monopoſize lo beneficial a com. 
modity. This deſign colonel Clive thought proper to 
oppoſe. He ſent the Dutch commander a letter, in. 
forming him that he could not permit his landing, and 
marching his forces to the fort intended, as he forcſau 
that it would be detrimental to the commerce of Iurope, 
1o this meſſage the Dutchman replicd, that he had ng 
deſigns of a monopoly, and he only requelted the liberty 
to land and refreſh his troops; which requeſt was 
quickly granted. But the Dutch commander continued 
ſubmiſſive no longer than he ſuppoſed himſelf unable to 
act with vigour ; for as ſoon as he Knew that the {hips 
which were to fecond his operations were come up the 
river, he boklly-began his march to Chincura, and tool: 
leveral {mall veſſels belonging to the Ifnglith in his pa. 
ſage, to retaliate for the affront he pretended to have 
received, Colonel Chve was not flow in vindicating 
the honour of his country; and as there happened to 
be three Fadia ſhips at that time in the harbour, he 
gave them inſtant orders to meet the Dutch fleet, and 
ſink them it they offered to reſiſt. This command was 
obeyed with great alacrity ; but, after a-few broadfides 
on either ſide, the Dutch commander ſtruck, and the 
reſt of the fleet followed his example. The victory 
hus obtained, without any great damage, captain Wi- 
ſon, who commanded in the expedition, took poſiri- 
ſion of the fleet of the enemy, and ſent their men pri- 
ſoners to the fort; while about the lame time their land- 
forces were defeated by colonel Ford, ſent by Clive 
upon that duty. This conteſt had like to have pro- 
duced a new rupture in that part of the world; but a 
negociation ſoon after enſuing, the Dutch wiſely gave 
way to a power they were not able to withſtand, and 
were content to fit down with the loſs. 

In the mean time the operations againit the French 
were carried on with ſimilar ſucceſs. The troops headed 
by colonel Coote, marched againſt general 1 al, re- 
ſolved to come to a decifive engagement. On his 
march he took the city of Wandewalh ; he aſterwards 
reduced the fortreſs of Carangoly, and, at length, care 
up with the l'rench general, who had no thoughts of 
declining the engagement. The IVrench advanced 
within three quarters of a mile of the English line, and 
the cannonading began with great fury on both ſides, 
The engagement continued with great obſtinacy for fe- 
veral hours, when the I'rench gave way and {led towards 
their camp, which they as quickly abandoned, Jeaving 
their baggage, cannon, and the field of battle, to the 
conquerors. The re-taking the city of Arcot was the 
contequence of this victory; and nothing no remain T 
to the I'rench, of all their former dominions in India, 
but Pondicherry. As ſoon as the fortreles acſacent 
were reduced, colonel Coote fat down before the City 
determined to blockade it by land, while admiral Ste. 
vens ſhut up the harbour by ſen. A regular lege ve 
at that time impracticable, from the periodical rains 
which in that climate would not fail to obſtruct all ſuch 
operations. However, neither the rains nor tlie incl : 
mency of the climate, were able to abate the ardour of 
the beſicgers; the blockade was continued, and Th 
garriton was preficd in ſuch a manner, that it Was ſe 
duced to the molt extreme diſtreſs. Though the 
Fronch ſoldiers were obliged to feed on dog» 
ally the commamder was determined to hold que. en 
In the micht of the garrijon's dirs ak 
ſeemed to give an opportunity of rehet, Dach It ws 
ſeized with vigonr. One of thole terrible temen 
common in that climate, wrecked a large part“ = 
Engl fleet that was blocking up the harbour. | Ts 
wrote the mot Preſſing letters to the French rei _ 
at the Dutch ſettlements, to be ſupplied e A 
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ſions; but to bis mortification, inſtead ol Re 
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chancellor of the exchequer. The conſequences ot che 
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French boats coming to his relief, he only ſaw, in leſs 
than four days, the Engliſh admiral again entering the 
harbour, having repaired the damage he had lately ſuſ- 
minced, Lally, however, ſtill determined to hold out, 
and with a ſavage obſtinacy ſaw his troops half conſum- 
ing with fatigue and famine around him. Ar length, 
finding that a breach had been made in the rampart, 
and that no more than one day's proviſion remained, he 
ermitted a ſignal to be made for ceaſing hoſtilities. 
Yet {till the ſtrong perverſeneſs of his temper continued ; 
he ſent a paper alledging, that he would not treat upon 
honourable terms with an enemy that had tranſgreſſed 
all the laws of honour. He ſurrendered the place not 
in his own perſon, but permitted ſome under officers in 
the garriſon to obtain terms of capitulation. This con- 
queſt put an end to the power of France in India. The 
chief part of the territory and trade of that vaſt penin- 
la, trom the Indus to the Ganges, was annexed to the 


10145 
Britiſh empire; the princes of the country, after ſome 
vain oppolition to the Engliſh power, were at length 
contented to ſubmit. 

Ihe ſtrength of the crown of England ſeemed to be 
every day dec lining, and the general OP! ion of the Pe- 
pie was too loud not to reach the throne. Ihe miniſtry 
that had hitherto hedged in the throne, were at length 


obliged to admit ſome men into a ſhare of che govern— 
'# 1 1240 en > pol Teas en lr 
nent, Whoſe activity at leaſt would counterbalance tne 


timicity and irreſolution. At the head of the newly in- 
troduced party, was the celebrated Mr. WIlliam Pitt, 
from whoſe vigour the nation formed very great exprc- 
tations, and tiicy. were not deceived. Though the old 
miniſters were obliged to admit theſe nov rembers into 
their ſociety, there was no legal penalty for refuſing to 
operate with them; they therefore aliociated with each 
other, and uſed every art to render their new aſſiſtants 


| ; LEI | 
noxious to the king, upon whom they had been in a 

"of ; + a ! - 6 * 1 * 10 * 
manner forced by the people. His former miniſerz 


flattered him in his attachments to his German domi— 
rions; while the new had long clamoured againlt all 
continental connections, as utterly incompatible with the 
imereſts of the nation. The king was naturaliy led to take 
part Witn thoſe Wo favonred his own ſentiments, and to 
reject cheſe who oppoſed them. Mr. Pitt, thercſore, 
alter being a few months in office, was ordered to re- 
ſign, by his majeſty's command, and his chadjutor, Mr. 
Legge, was diſplaced from being chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. This blow to his ambition was but cf mort 
continuance ; the whole nation, almoit to a man, ſeemed 
to riſe up in his defence, and Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge 
were once more reluctantly reftored to their former em- 
ployments, the one of ſecretary of itate, the other of 
1 

former ill conducted counſels ſtill ſeemed to continue i; 
America. The generals ſeut over to manage the ope- 
rations of the war, loudly accuſed the timidity and delays 
of the natives, whoſe duty it was to unite in their own 
defence. The natives, on the other hand, as warm 
expoſtulated againſt the pride, avarice, and incapacit: 
of thoſe {ent over to con mand them. General Shirley, 
who had been appointed to the ſupreme command there, 
had been for ſore time recalled, and replaced by lord 
Loudon; and this nobleman alſo ſoon after returning to 
England, three ſeveral commanders were put at the head 
ot ſeparate operations. General Amherſt commanded 
that deſigned againſt the ifland of Cape Breton; the 
other was conſigned to general Abercrombie, againft 
Crown- Point and Ticonderago ; and the third till 
more to the ſouthward, againſt Fort du Queſne, com- 
manded by britadier-general Forbes. 

Cape Breton * which had been taken from. the 
Fnch during the preceding war, had been r-:tored at 
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bn It was not till the Engliſh had been put in poſſeſſion of 
this land, that they began to perceive its advantageous ſitua- 
uon, and the convenience of its harbour for annoying the 
Uritith trade with impunity. It was allo a convenient port 
lor carrying on their ſiſhery, a branch of commerce ot the ut- 
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the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. The wreſting of this 
Important place once more from the hands of the 
French, was a meaſure ardently deſired by the whole 
nation. The fortreſs of Louiſburgh, by which it was 
defended, had been ſtrengthened by the aſſiſtance of art, 
and was ſtill better defended from che nature of its ſitu- 
ation. The garriſon alſo was numerous, the comman- 
der vigilant, and every precaution taken to oppole a 
landing. Notwithſtanding the complicated difficulties 
the Engliſh had to encounter, they ſurmounted every 
obſtacle with great intrepidity. Their former timidity 
and irre ſolution ſeemed to vaniſh, their natural courage 
and confidence returned, and the place ſurrendered by 
capitulation, The fortifications were ſoon after demo- 
liſhed, and rendered unfit for ſuture protection, 

T he expedition to Fort du Qn1eſne was equally ſuc- 
celstul ; but that againſt Crown- Point was once more 
deteated. This was now the ſecond time the Eneliſth 
army had attempted to penetrate into thoſe hideous 
wilds, by which nature had ſecured the French poſſe! - 
ſions in that part of the world. Braddock fell in the 
attempt a martyr to his Impetuoſity ; too much caution 
was equally injurious to his ſucceflor. Abercrombie 
ſpent much time in marching to the place of action; 
and the enemy were thus perfectly prepared to give 
im a levere reception. As he approached Ticonderago, 
ne found them deeply entrenched at the foot of the fort, 
and ſtill farther fecured by fallen trees, with their 
branches pointing againſt him. Theſe difficulties the 
Og ardour attempted to ſurmount; but as the ene- 
my, being lecure themſelves, took aim at leifure, a ter- 
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it was ippoled that when the artillery was arrived, ſome 
thing more ſucceſsiul might be performed; but che ge- 
neral elt too ſenſibly the terrors of the late defeat to 
remain in the neighbourhood of 2 triumphant enemy. 
He With irew his LrLOODs, and returned ro his Camp ar 
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Lake George, from whence he had taken his departure. 
But though in this reſpect the Euglich arms were unſuc- 
ceſsful, yet upon the whole t pagn was greatly in 
their favour. The taking of Fort du Queine ſerved to 
remove from their colonies the terror of the incurſions 
of the Indians, While it interrupted that correſpondence 
which ran along a chain of forts, with which the 
French had environed the Engliſh ſettlements in Ame 
rica. This, therefore, promiſed a fortunate campaign 
the next year, and vigorous meatures were taken to 
enſure ſucceſs. 

Accordingly, on the opening of the following year, 
the miniſtry, ſenſibleæ that a ſingle effort, carried on in 
ſuch an extenſive country, could never reduce the ene- 
my, reſolved to attack them in ſeveral parts of their 
empire at once. Preparations were accordingly made, 
and expeditions driven forward againſt three different 
parts of North America at the ſame time. General 
Amherſt, the commander in chief, with a body ot 
twelve thouſand men, was to attack Crown- Point, that 
had hitherto been the reproach of the Engliſh army. 
Genera} Wolfe was at the oppoiite quarter to enter the 
river St. Lawrence, and undertake the fiege oi Quebec, 
the capital of the French dominions in America; while 


general Prideaux, and Sir William Johnſon, were to 


attempt a French fort, near the cataracts of Niagara. 


The laſt-named expedition was the firſt that ſucceeded r. 
The ſiege was begun with vigour, and promiſed an caſy 
conquelt; but general Prideaux was killed in the 
trenches, by the burſting of a mortar ; fo that the whole 
command of the expedition devolved upon general 
Johnſon, who omitted nothing to puſh forward the vi- 
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moſt benefit to the Englith nation in general. 

+ The fort of Niagara was a place of great importance, 
and ſerved to command all the communication between the 
northern and weſtern French ſettlements. 
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gorous operations of his predeceſſor, to which alſo he 
added his own popularity with the ſoldiers under him. 
A body of French troops, who were ſenſible of the im- 
portance of this fort, attempted to relieve it; but John- 
ſon attacked them with intrepidity and ſucceſs; for in 
leſs than an hour their whole army was put to the rour. 
The garriſon ſoon after perceiving the fare of their 
countrymen, ſurrendered priſoners of war. The ſucceſs 
of general Amherſt was leſs ſplendid, though not Jeſs 
ſerviceable ; upon arriving at the deſtined place, he 
found the forts both of Crown-Point and Ticonderago 
deſerted and deſtroyed. 

There now remained but one grand and deciſive blow 
to put all North-America into the poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
liſh; and this was the taking of Quebec, which was 
ſucceſsfully updertaken in 1759. Admiral Saunders 
was appointed to command the naval part of the expe- 
dition; the ſiege by land was committed to the conduct 
of general Wolfe, of whom the nation had great ex- 
pectations. This young ſoldier, who was not yet thirty- 
tive, had diſtinguiſhed himfelf on many former occa- 
fions, particularly at the ſiege of Louiſhurgh ; a part of 
the ſucceſs of which was juſtly aſcribed to him, who, 
without being indebted to family or connections, had 
raiſed himſelf by merit to his preſent command. 

The war in America had been hitherto carried on 
with extreme barbarity ; and retaliating murders were 
continued without any one's knowing who firſt began. 
Wolfe, however, diſdained to imitate an example that 
had been ſet him even by ſome of his affociate officers ; 
he carried on the war with all the ſpirit of humanity 
which it admits of. Quebec is ſituated on the north 
fide of the great river St. Lawrence. When we conſider 
the fortifications with which it was ſecured, the natural 
ſtrength of the country, the great number of veſſels and 
floating batteries the enemy had provided for the defence 
of the river, the numerous bodies of favages continually 
hovering round the Enghſh army, we muſt own there 
was ſuch a combination of difficulties, as might diſcou- 

and perplex the moſt reſolute commander. The 
general himſelf ſeemed perfectly ſenſible of the difficulty 
of the undertaking. After ſtating, in a letter to the 
miniſtry, the dangers that preſented, “ I know, ſaid he, 
that the affairs of Great-Britain require the moſt vigo- 
rous meaſures. But then the courage of an handful of 
brave men ſhould be exerted only where there is ſome 
hope of a favourable event. At preſent the difficulties 
are ſo various, that I am at a lofs how to determine.” 
The only proſpect of attempting the town with ſucceſs 
was by landing a body of troops in the night below the 
town, who were to clamber up the banks of-the river, 
and take poſſeſſion of the ground on the back of the city, 
This atrempt, however, appeared peculiarly diſcourag- 
ing. The ſtream was rapid, the ſhore ſhelving, the 
bank above lined with centinels, the landing-place ſo 
narrow as to be eafily miſſed in the dark, and the ſteep- 
neſs of the ground ſuch as hardly to be ſurmounted in 
the day-time. All theſe difficulties were removed by 
the conduct of the general, and the bravery of the men. 
Colonel Howe, with the light infantry and the high- 
landers, aſcended the woody precipices with admirable 
courage and activity, and diſlodged a ſmall body of troops 
that defended a narrow pathway up the bank ; thus a 
few mounting, the general drew the reſt up in order as 
they arrived. Monſicur de Montcalm, the French 
commander, was no ſooner apprized that the Engliſh 
had gained theſe heights, which he had confidently 
deemed inacceſlible, than he reſolved to hazaad a battle, 
and a furious encounter quickly began. I his was one 
of the mott deſperate engagements during the war. The 
French general was ſlain; the ſecond in command ſhared 
the ſame fate. General Wolte was ſtationed on the 


right, where the attack was molt warm; as he ſtood 
conſpicuous in the front line, he had been aimed at by 
the enemies markimen, and received a ſhot in the wriſt, 
which, however, did not oblige him to quit the field. 
Having wrapped an handkerchief round his hand, he 
continued giving orders Without the leaſt emotion, and 
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advanced at the head of the grenadicrs wich, their bayos 
ners fixed; but a ſecond ball more fatal, pierced his 
breaſt; ſo that, unabie to proceed, he leaned on the 
ſhoulder of a ſoldier that was next him. Now ſtrug. 
gling in the agonies of death, and juſt expiring, he 
heard a voice cry, “ They run! they run !”—« Who 
run ?” cried the gallant Wolfe, with great eagerneſs, 
When the lieutenant replied, © The French,” —« What! 
(ſaid he,) do the cowards run already? then I die hap- 

So ſaying, the glorious youth expired. Perhaps 
the loſs of the Engliſh that day was greater than the 
conqueſt of Canada was advantageous. But it is the 
lot of mankind only to know true merit on that dreadful 
occaſion when they are going to loſe it. 

The ſurrender of Quebec was the conſequence of 
this victory; and with it ſoon after the total ceſſion of 
all Canada. The French, indeed, the following ſeaſon 
made a vigorous effort to retake the city ; but by the 
reſolution of governor Murray, and the appearance of 
an Engliſh flect under the command of lord Colville, 
they were forced to abandon the enterprize. The 
whole province was ſoon after reduced by the prudence 
and activity of general Amherſt, who obliged the French 
army to capitulate. To theſe conqueſts about the ſame 
time was added the reduction of the iſland of Guada- 
loupe, under commodore More and general Hopſon, 
an acquiſition of great importance; but which was re- 
ſtored at the ſucceeding peace. 

Notwithſtanding theſe troubleſome, warlike, and ex- 
penſive times, the citizens of London found leiſure to 
plan, and funds to execute magnificent works of arr, 
for the ornament of the metropolis, and the convenience 
of commerce. They had obtained an act of parlia- 
ment, empowering them to build a new bridge over the 
Thames, wn Black-Friars to the oppoſite ſhore, about 
midway between thoſe of London and Weſtminſter. 
Commiſſioners were appointed to put this act in execu- 
tion; and, at a court of common-council, it was re- 
ſolved that a ſum not exceeding one hundred and forty- 
four thouſand pounds ſhould be forthwith raifed, within 
the ſpace of eight years, by inſtalments, not exceeding 
thirty thouſand pounds in one year, to be paid into the 
chamber of London; that the perſons advancing the 
money ſhould have an intereſt at the rate of four pounds 
per cent. per annum, to be paid half-yearly by the cham- 
berlain, yet redeemable at the expiration of the firſt 
ten years; and that the chamberlain ſhould affix the 
city's ſeal to ſuch inſtruments as the committee might 
think fit to give for the ſecurity of the payment of the 
ſaid annuities. Such were the firſt effectual ſteps taken 
towards the execution of a laudable meaſure, which met 
with the moſt obſtinate* oppoſition in the ſequel from 
the narrow views of particular people, as well as from 
the prejudice of party. 

The ſpirit that now animated the citizens of London 
was ſuch as ſmall difficulties did not retard, and even 
conſiderable loſſes could not diſcourage. In Novem- 
ber 1759, the city was expoſed to a dangerous confi- 
gration, kindled in the night by accident in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Royal-Exchange, which burned with 
great fury, notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance of the hremen 
and engines employed under the perſonal direction of 
the magiſtracy, and conſumed a great number of houſes, 
and damaged many more. That whole quarter of the 
town was filled with conſternation ; ſome individuals 
were beggared ; one or two periſhed in the flames, and 
ſome were buried in the ruins of the houſes that funk 
under the diſaſter. 

This year a ſloop called the Dolphin, bound from 
the Canaries to New York, met with ſuch unfavourable 
weather, that ſhe was detained one hundred and at. 
five days in the paſſage, and the proviſion of the ſtup 
was altogether expended before the firſt fifty days val 
elapſed. The wretched crew had devourcd their, dog. 
cat, and all their ſhoes on board: at length, being Mo 
duced to the utmoſt extremity, they agreed to caſt = 
for their lives, that the body of him upon whom the 0 
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Urors. The wretched victim was one Antonio Galatia, 
1 Spaniſh gentleman and paſſenger. Him they ſhot 
with a muſquet ; and baving cut off his head, threw it 
gyerboard ; but the entrails, and the reſt of the carcaſc, 
they greedily devoured, This horrid banquet having, 
x it were, fleſhed the famiſhed crew, they began to 
talk of another ſacrifice, from which, however, they 
were diverted by the influence and remonſtrances of their 
captain, Who prevailed upon them to be ſatisfied with a 
miſerable allowance to each per diem cut from a pair of 
leather breeches found in the cabin. Upon this cala- 
mitous pittance, reinforced with the graſs which grew 
plentifully upon the deck, theſe poor objects made ſhift 
to ſubſiſt for twenty days, at the expiration of which 
they were relieved, and taken on board one captain 
Bradſhaw, who chanced to fall in with them at fea ®, 
Intelligence having been received that the enemy me- 
dtated an invaſion upon fome of the Britiſh territories, 
and that a number of flat-bottomed boars were prepared 
at Havre de Grace for the purpoſe of diſembarking 
troops, rear-admiral Rodney was, in the beginning of 
July, detached with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips and bombs 
d annoy and overawe that part of the coaſt of France. 
He accordingly anchored in the road of Havre, and 
made a diſpoſition to execute the inſtructions he had 
received. The bomb veſſels being placed in the nar- 
row channel of the river leading to Honfleur, began to 
throw their ſhelis, and continued the bombarament for 
two-and-fifry hours, without intermiſſion, during which 
a numerous body of French troops was employed in 
thr win up entrenchments, erecting new batteries, and 
firing; boch with ſhot and ſhells upon the affaiiants. The 
town was ſec on fire in ſeveral places, and burned with 
reat fury; ſome of the boats were overturned, and a 
5 ol them reduced to aſhes, while the inhabitants for- 
ſook che place in the utmoſt conſternation. 
The honour of the Britiſh flag was much more effec- 
tally atierted by the gallant admiral Boſcawen, who was 
entruſted with the conduct of a ſquadron in the Medi- 
terrancan. Having in vain diſplayed the Britiſh flag in 
fight of Toulon, by way of defiance to the French fleet 
that lay there at anchor, he ordered three ſhips of the 
line, commanded by captains Smith, Harland, and 
Barker, to advance and burn two ſhips that lay clole to 
the mouth of the harbour. They accordingly approached 
with great intrepidity, and met with a very warm recep- 
tion from divers batteries which they had not before 
perceived. Two ſmall fort: they attempted to deſtroy, 
and cannonaded for ſome time with great tury ; but be- 
Ing over-matched by ſuperior force, and the wind ſub- 
liding into a calm, they ſuſtained conſiderable damage, 
and were towed off with great difficulty in a very ſhat- 
tered condition. The admiral ſeeing three of his beſt 
ſhips ſo roughly handled in this enterprize, returned to 
Gibraltar in order to refit; and M. de la Clue, the 
French commander of the ſquadron at Toulon, ſeized 
this opportunity of failing, in hopes of palling the Straits? 
mouth unobſerved, his fleet, conſiſting of twelve large 
ſhips and three frigates. Admiral Boſcawen, who com- 
manded tourteen fail of the line with two frigates, and 
as many tire-ſhips, having refitted his ſquadron, de- 
tached one frigate to cruize off Malaga, and another to 
hover between Eſtepona and Ceuta Point; with a view 
to keep a good look-out and give timely, notice in cafe 
the enemy ſhould approach. On the 17th of Augult, 
at eight in the evening, the Gibraltar frigate made a 
lignal that fourteen (ail appeared on the Barbary ſhorc, 
to the caltward of Ceuta; upon which the Engliſh ad- 
miral immediately heaved up his anchors and went to 
lea; at day-light he decried ſeven large ſhips lying-to ; 
ut when the Engliſh ſquadron torbore to anſwer their 
nal, they diſcovered their miſtake, ſet all their ſails, 
aud made the beſt of their way. This was the greater 
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X * When captain Bradſhaw fell in with them, the whole 
8 conſiſting of ſeven men, were ſo ſqualid and emaciated, 
to exhibit an appearance at once piteous and terrible; and fo 
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part of the French ſquadron commanded by M. de la 
Clue, from whom five of his large hips and three fri- 
gates had ſeparated in the night. Even now, perhaps, 
he might have eſcaped, had he not been obliged to wait 
for che Souveraine, which was a heavy ſailer. At noon 
the wind, which had blown a freſh gale, died away, and 
although admiral Boſcawen had made ſignal to cha e, 
and engage in a line of battle a-heid, it was not tili half 
an hour after two that ſome of his headmoſt ſhips could 
cloſe with the rear of the enemy; which though greatly 
out-numbered, fought with uncommon bravery. The 
Englith admiral, without waiting to return che fire of 
the ſternmoſt, which he received as he paſſed; uſed all 
his endeavours to come vp with the Ocean, which M. 
de la Clue commanded in perſon; and about four o'clock 
in the afternoon running athwart her hauſe, poured into 
her a furious broadſide: thus the engag nent began 
with equal vigour on both ſides. This diſpute, how- 
ever, was of ſhort duration. In about half an hour 
admiral Bofcawen's mizen-maſt and topſail- yards were 
ſhot away, and the enemy hoiſted all the fail they could 
carry. Mr. Boſcawen having ſhifted his flag from the 
Namur to the Newark, joined ſome other ſhips in at- 
tacking the Centaur, of ſeventy- four guns, which, being 
thus overpowered, was obliged to ſurrender. The 
Britiſh admiral purſued them all night, during which the 
Souveraine, and the Guerrier, altcred their courſe, and 
deſerted their commander. At day-break, M. de la 
Clue, whoſe left leg had been broke in the engagement, 
perceiving the Engliſh ſquadron crowding all their fails 
to come up with him, and finding himſelf on the coaſt 
of Portugal, determined to burn his ſhips, rather than 
they ſhould (all into the hands of the viqtors. The 
Ocean was run a-fhore two leagues from Lagos, near 
the fort of Almadlaria, the commander of which fired 
three [hot at the Englith ; another captain of the French 
{quadron followed the example of his commander, and 
both endeavoured to diſembark their men; but the ſea 
being rough, this proved a very tedious and difficult 
atrempt. The captains of the T<meraire and Modeſte, 
inſtead of deſtroying their ſhips, anchored as near as 
they could to the forts Xavier and Lagres, in hopes of 
enjoying their protection : but in this hope they were 
diſappointed, M. de la Clue had been landed, and the 
command of the Ocean was left to the count de Carne, 
who having received one broadſide from the America, 
ſtruck his colours, and the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of 
this noble prize, the beſt thip in the French navy, 
mounted with eighty guns. Captain Bently, of the 
Warſpight, attacked the Temeraire, of leventy-four 
guns, Which was bulged, and abandoned by her men 
and officers ; but they made prize of the Modeſte, car- 
rying ſixty-four guns, which had not been much injured 
in the engagement. This victory was obtained by the 
Engliſh admiral wich the loſs of but few men; the whole 
number of the killed and wounded not exceeaing two 
hundred and fifty on board the Britiſh ſquadron, though 
the carnage among the enemy mult have been much 
more conſiderable, as M. de la Clue, in his letter to the 
French ambaſſador at Liſbon, owned, that on board of 
his own ſhip, the Ocean, one hundred men were killed 
on the ſpot, and ſeventy dangerouſly wounded : but the 
moſt ſevere circumſtance of this difaiter was the loſs of 
four capital ſhips, two of which were deſtroyed, and the 
other two brought in triumph to England, to be num- 
bered among the beſt bottoms of the Britiſh navy. 
W hat augmented the good fortune of the victors, was 
that not one officer loſt his life in ,the engagement, 
Captain Bently, whom the admiral diſpatched to Eng- 
land with the tidings of his ſucceſs, met with a gracious 
reception from the king, who knighted him for his 
gallantry. ; | 
Sir Edward Hawke, having the command of a ſqua- 
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reduced in point of ſtrength, that it was found neceſſary to uſe 
ropes and tackle to hoiſt them from one ſhip to the other. 
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dron ſtetred for Quiberon, on the coaſt of Bretagne, 
which he ſuppoſed would be the rendezvous ot the 
French ſquadron : but, notwithſtanding his utmoſt ef- 
forts, he was driven by a hard gale conſiderably to the 
weſtward, where he was joined by two frigates, the 
Maidſtone and Coventry. Theſe he directed to keep 
a-head of the ſquadron. The weather growing more 
moderate, the former made the ſignal for ſeeing a fleet, 
on the 20th of November, at halt an hour paſt eight 
o'clock in the morning, and an hour afterwards diſco- 
vered them to the enemy's ſquadron. They were at 
that time in chaſe of captain DufF's ſquadron, which 
now joined the large fleet, after having run ſome riſque 
of being taken. Sir Edward Hawke, who, when the 
Maidſtone gave the firſt notice, had formed the line a- 
breaſt, now perceiving that the French admiral endea- 
voured to elcape with all the fail he could carry, threw 
out a ſignal for ſcven of his ſhips that were neareſt the 
enemy to chale, and endeavour to detain them, until 
they could be reinforced by the reſt of the ſquadron, 
which were ordered to form into a hne-ot-battle a-head, 
as they chaſed, that no time might be Joſt in the purſuit. 
With reſpect to his ſhips of the line, he had but the 
advantage of one in point of number, and no ſupertority 
in men or metal. At halt an hour aſter two the van ot 
the Engliſh Reet began the engagement with the rear of 
the enemy, in the neighbourhood of Belleifle. Every 
ſhip, as ſhe advanced, poured in a broadſide on the 
ſteramolt of the French, and bore down upon their van, 
leaving the rear to thoſe that came after. Sir Edward 
Hawke, in the Royal George, of one hundred and ten 
guns, reſerved his fire in paſting through the rear of the 
enemy, and ordered his maſter to bring him along-lide 
of the French admiral, who commanded in perſon on 
board the Soleil Royal, a ſhip mounted with eighty 
guns, and provided with a complement of twelve hun- 
dred men. When the pilot remonltrated that lie could 
not obey his command, without the moſt imminent 
riſque of running upon a ſhoal, the veteran rephed, 
« You have done your duty in ſhowing the danger; 
now you are to comply vith my order, and lay me 
along-fide the Soleil Royal. His wiſh was gratificd : 
the Royal George ranged up with the French admiral. 
The Thelce, another large thip of the enemy, running 
up between the two commanders, ſuſtaincd the fire that 
was reſerved for the Soleil Royal; but in returning the 
firſt broadſide ſoundered, in conlequence of the high lea 
that entered her lower-deck port, and filled her with 
water. Notwithſtanding the boiſterous weather, a great 
number of ſhips on both ſides fought with equal fury 
and dubious ſucceſs, till about four in the aiternoon, 
when the Formidable ſtruck her colours. Ihe Superbe 
ſhared the fate of the Theice in going to the bottom. 
The Hero hauled down her colours in token of lubmil- 
ſion, and dropped anchor; but the wind was ſo high, 
that no boat could be ſent to take poſſeſſion. By, this 
time day-light began to fail, and the greater part of the 
French flect eſcaped under cover of the darknels, 
Night approaching, the wind blowing with augmented 
violence on a lee-ſhore, and the Brivuih tquadron being 
entangled among unknown ſhoals and lands, Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke made the ſignal for anchoring to the welt- 
ward of the ſmall iſland Dumet ; and here the fleet re- 
mained all night in a very dangerous riding, alarmed by 
the fury of the ſtorm, and the incelſant firing of guns of 
diſtreſs, without their knowing whether it proceeded 
from friend or enemy. The Soleil Royal, had, under 
favour of the night, anchored allo in the midſt of the 
Britiſh ſquadron; but at day-break M. de Conflans or- 
dered her cable to be cut, and the drove a- ſhore to the 
weſtward of Crozie. The Englith adaural immediately 
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* During this war, the Engliſh had already taken and de- 
ſtroyed twenty-ſeven French flips of the line, and thirty-one 
frigates: two of their great ſhips and four frigates periſhed 
ſo that their whole loſs, in this particular, ainounted to fixty- 
four; whereas, the loſs of Great-Britain did not exceed ſeven . 
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made ſignal to the Eſſex to flip cable, and Purſue he 
and, in obeying this order, the ran unfortunately wah 
ſand- bank called Lefour, where the Reſolution A 
ſhip of the Btitiſh ſquadron, was already grounded 
Here they were both irrecoverably loſt, in pite of al 
the aſſiſtance that could be given: but all their men 
and part of their ſtores, were ſaved, and the wree! * 
on fire by order of the admiral. He likewiſe det: 
the Portland, Chatham, and Vengeance, to deſtroy the 
Soleil Royal, which was burned by her own _ 
before the Engliſh ſhips could approach; but they at. 
rived time enough to reduce the Hero to aſhes 8 
Lefour, where ſhe had been alto ſtranded ; and the 
Julte, another of their great ſhips, periſhed in th. 
mouth of the Loire. The admiral, perceiving ſever, 
large ſhips of the enemy riding at anchor, between 
Point Penvas and the mouth of the river \ llaine, 1 
the ſignal tO weigh, in order to attack them; but the 


fury of the ſtorm increaſed to ſuch a degree, that 
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obliged to remain at anchor, and even order the top- 
gallant-maſts to be ſtruck. In the mean time, 
French ſhips being Iightened of their cannon, their 
officers took advantage of the flood, and a more no 
} "> 
derate gale under the land, to enter the V alaine, 
they lay within halt a mile of the entrance, protected by 
jome occational batterics erected on ſhore, and by tuo 
large trigates moored acrofs the mouth of the harbour, 
1 hus they were effectually iccuned from any atremns of 
{mall veftels ; and as for large ſhips, there was not water 
ſufficient to Roat them within fighting diſtance of the 
enemy. This battle not only deteated the protected in 
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vaſion, wiuch had hung menacing ſo long over the ap- 
prehenſons of Great-Britain ; but ir gave the finiſhing 
blow to the naval power of France, which was totally 
diſabled from undertaking any thing uf conſequence in 


continent of Europe, A defenfive war in Germany 
was all that could be expected; and this was maintained 
againſt the united powers of the continent 
ampled bravery, by the king of Pruſſia and the zuglih 
in alliance. The French and Imperialiſts, triumphing 
in repeated ſucceſſes, formed the fiege of Leiptic, in 
the depth of winter. The capture of that city would 
have been fatal to the intereſts of the king; and by one 
of thoſe rapid marches, for which he was remarkable, 
he ſeemed with his army, unexpectedly, to rite vp be- 
fore the town. Such was the terror of his arms, that, 
even vanquiſhed as he appeared, the French, though 
ſuperior in number, raiſcd the ſiege, an retreated, Ie 
was reſolved to purſue, and at length overtook them at 
a village called Roſbach, where he gained ſo complete 
a victory, that night alone ſaved their whole army rol 
deſtruction. | 

In the mean time the Auſtrians laid ſiege to Belus, 
upon which place November 22, 1757, they began a 
moſt furious dilcharge of cannon, forty of wi: ich were 
twenty-four pounders, and this continued without ceaſ- 
ing about four hours, when it was ſucceeded by 4 1everr 
fire of the {mall arms, which likewiſe laftted about our 
hours. The Pruſſians, with undauntcd reiolution, [lo0k 
two of the moſt violent attacks that were ever mace 3 
but at the third, overpewered by numbers, and atl.ilce 
on both ſides, they began to lole ground, and were 
forced to retire.from one entrenchment to another. 11 
this extremity, night coming on, the Prufſian gasse 
ſcaring their entrenchment would be entirely 6s 
and that they ſhould then be totally defeated, , 
proper to retreat. The prince of Bevem, Vit fo 
greateſt part of the army, retired to an Cmmence e 
banks of the Oder, while the reſt of the troops U 
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themſclves into Breſlau, which they might have de- 
ſendled, in all probability, till the king had come to its 
relief. But, on the 24th, their commander in chief, 
the prince of Bevern, going to reconnoitre the enemy, 
with only a ſingle groom to attend him, fell in among a 
party of Croats, who wok him priſoner. His army, 
thus deprived of their general, retreated northward that 
night, leaving in Breſlau only four battalions, who, the 
next day, ſurrendered the place by capitulation, one of 
the articles of which was, That they ſhould not ſerve 
againſt the empreſs or her allies, for two years. All 
the magazines, cheſts, artillery, &c. remained in the 
hands of the Aultrians. The garriſon marched out 
with all military honours, conducted by general Lefwitz, 
governor of Breflau. Though the Auſtrians ſung Te 
Deum for the victory, they owned that ſuch another 
would put an end to their army, for it coſt them the 
lives of twelve thouſand men; a number almoſt equal 
to the whole of the Pruſſian army before the battle. 
They had four almoſt inacceſſivle entrenchments to 
force, planted tluck with cannon, which fired cartridge- 
ſhot from nine in the morning till the evening, and the 
Pruſſians, when attacked, were never once put into the 
ſeaſt confuſion. Among the ſlain on the fide of the 
Auſtrians were general Wurben, and ſeveral] other offi- 
ecrs of diſtinction. The loſs of the Pruſſians did. not 
nach exceed three thoutand men, in killed, wounded, 
and pritoncrs, of which laſt there were about ſixteen 
hundred. Their general, Kleiſt, was found dead on 
the field. of battle. 

The king of Pruſſia, at the head of only fifteen thou- 
ſand men, advanced towards the enemy. In his march 
he was joined by twenty-four thouſand more. Wt: 
this force, though greatly inſcrior in number to thai vi 
the enemy, he refolve to attack the Autrian, who 
were entrenched at Liff:, ner Brei On me 4th of 
Dece nber he ſeized upon then ovens at Neumarck, 
and upon a conſiderable magazine, guarded by two re- 
giments of Croats, who retired to a riſing ground, where 
his majeſty ordered his huſſars to ſurround them, and 
ſend a trumpet to ſummon them to ſurrender themſelves 
prifoners of war. Upon their refuſal, the huſſars of 
Ziethen fell upon them ſabre in hand, and ſome hun- 
dreds of them having been cut in pieces, the reſt threw 
down their arms, begging for quarter on their knees. 
After this teizure, and after having diſtributed to his 
army the bread prepares] for his enemies, he began again 
the next morning his march towards Lata. General 
Ziethen, who led the van-guard of light-horſe, fell in 
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Savon dragoons, which were the very beſt cavalry the 
enemy had left after the late battle. They had been 
detached by che Auſtrians, in order to retard the king's 
march, aud to conceal their own, till their batteries 
lhoul.} be completed; tor, as they held the {mall num- 
ber of the Pruſſians in contempt, their intention was to 
have ict the King wo German miles froin cheir en— 
trenchments. 1 be Auſtrian cavalry having been vigo- 
roully repulſed to a conliderable dittance, general Zie— 
lic perceived that their whole army was forming. He 
immediately acquainted the king with waat he had dil- 
covered, and his majelty, after having b1:nfelt oblerved 
the diſpoſition of the enemy, made his own with that 
lagacity and diſparch for which he has always been re- 
markable. The action began by a 
"ty pieces of large cannon, which covered the right 
wing of the enemy. The two battalions of guards, 
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Itzenplirz, marched up, amidſt a molt terrible fire, in 
ine very mouth of the cannon, with their bayonets 
Irewed, In this attack the Pruflians fuftained their 
vel los, thouph the battery was carried as. ſoon al- 
mot as they could reach itz then the enemy's artillery, 
WW tired againſt chemtelves, played furiouſly upon 
OM With their own powder. From that inſtant the 
o Wings and the center of the Prutſians continued to 
e tne enctny before them, advancing all the time 
Wich chat Hrn and ren 
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with a body of Auſtrian hulſars, and three regiments of 


cking a battery of 
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ways been renowned, without ever halting or giving 


way. The ground which the Auſtrians occupied was 
very advantageni:s, and every circumſtance that could 
render it more ſo had been improved to the utmoſt by 
the diligence and {kill of count Daun, who, remember- 
ing his former ſucceſs, was emboldened to enter the 
liſts again with his royal antagoniſt. The Pruſſianb, 
however, no w terrified by the enemy's ſituation; nor 


their numbers, went calmly and dreadfully forward. It 
was almoſt impoſſible, in tlie beginning, for the Pruſſian 


cavalry to act, on account of the impediments of fallen 
trees, which the enemy had cut down and laid in the 
field of battle, to retard their approach; but a judicious 
diſpoſition which the king made overcame that difad- 
vantage. When he firit formed his army, he had 
placed four battalions behind the cavalry of his right 
wing, foreſecing that general Nadiſti, who was placed 
with a corps of re{crve on the enemy's left, deſigned to 
take him in Nank. It happened as he had foreſeen, 
this general's horſe attacked the king's right wing with 
great fury: but he reccived ſo ſevere a fire from the 
four battalions, that he was obliged to retire in diſorder. 
The enemy gave way on all files ; but at ſome diſtance 
recovered themfelves, and rallied three times, animated 
by their officers, and by the ſuperiority of their num- 
bers. Every time they made a ſtand, the Pruſſians at- 
tacked them with redoubled vigour, and with ſucceſs 
equal to their bravery. Towards night, the enemy ſtill 
retreating, fell into diſorder. Their two wings fled in 
confuſion ; one of them, cloſely preſſed by the king, 
reared towards Breſlau, and took ſhelter under the can- 
non of that city; the other, purſued by the greateſt 
part of the light cavalry, took their flight towards 
Canth and Schweidnitz. Six thouland Auſtrians fell in 
this engigement, and the Pruſhans, who had only five 
hundred men killed, and two thouſand three hundred 
wounded, made upwards of ten thouſand of the enemy 
priſoners, among whom were two hundred and ninety- 
one officers. . They allo took an hundred and ſixteen 
cannon, fifty-one colours and ſtandards, and four thou- 
land waggons of ammunition and baggage. 
Nothing could be more fortunate in the preſent junc 
ture for the king of Pruſſia, than this ſudden inſurrec- 
tion of the }lanoverian forces. From this time he 
began to oppoſe the enemy upon more equal terms; he 
faced them on every ie, often victorious, ſometimes 
repulſed, but ever formidable. ver he art of 
war carried to f:ch a pitch as by him, and it mult be 
added, its horrors alin. In this war, Kurope law, with 
aſtoniſhment, campaigns carried on in the midſt of 
winter, great and bloody bactles faught, yet producing 
no viſible advantage to the victors. At no time fince 
the days of heroiſin were ſuch numbers deſtroycd, fo 
many towns taken, fo many ſkirmiſhes tought, ſuch 
ſtratagems pracliſed, or ſuch intrepidity diſcovered. 
Armies were by the German diſcipline conlidered as 
compoſing one great machine, directed by one com- 
mander, and ammated by a f{ingle will. From the 
commentary of theſe campaigns, tucceeding generals 
vill take their leſſons of devaſtation, and_ improve upon 
the arts increaling human calamity. As ſoon as it was 
known that prince Ferdinand had put himtelf at the head 
of the Hanoverian army, his Britannic majeſty, in a 
ſpecch to his pailament, obſerved, that the late ſuc- 
ceſſes „f his ally in Germany had given a happy turn to 
his aſtairs, which it would be neceffary to improve. The 
commons concured in his ſentiments, and liberally 
granted ſupplies both for the ſervice of the king of 
Pruſſia, and for enabling the army formed in Hanover 
to act vigorouſly in conjunction with him. From ſend- 
ing money over into Germany the nation began to éx- 
tend their benetits; and it was ſoon conſidered that men 
would be a mere grateful ſupply. Mr. Pitt, who had 
at firſt come into popularity and power by oppoſing ſuch 
meaſures, v. aS NOW prevailed on to enter into them with 
even greater ardour than any of his predeceſſors. The 
hopes of putting a ſpeedy end to the war by vigorous 
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to co-operate, and perhaps the pleaſure he found in 
pleaſing the king, all together incited him eagerly to 
puſh forward a continental war. However, he only 
conſpired with the general inclinations of the people at 
this time, who, allured by the noble efforts of their own 
ally, were unwilling to ſee him fall a facrifice to the 
united ambition of his enemies. 

In order to indulge this general inclination of aſſiſting 
the king of Pruſſia, the duke of Marlborough was at 
firſt ſent to Germany with a ſniall body of Britiſh forces 
to join with prince Ferdinand, whoſe activity againſt 
the French began to be crowned with ſuccels. After 
ſome ſmall ſuccefies gained by the allied army at Cre- 
velt, the duke of Marlborough dying, his command 
devolved upon lord George Sackville, who was at that 
time a favourite with the Engliſh army. However, a 
miſunderſtanding aroſe between him and the commander 
in chief, which ſbon had an occaſion of being diſplayed 
at the battle of Minden“, fought ſhortly after. The 
cauſe of this ſecret diſguſt on both ſides is not clearly 
known; it is thought that the extenſive genius, and the 
inquiſitive ſpirit of the Engliſh general, were by no 
means agreeable to his ſuperior in command, who 
hoped to reap ſome pecuniary advantages the other was 
unwilling to permit. Be this as it will, both armies 
advancing near the town of Minden, the French began 
the attack with great vigour, and a general engagement 
of the infantry enſued. Lord George, at the head of 
the Britiſh and Hanoverian horſe, was ſtationed at ſome 
diſtance on the right of the infantry, from which they 
were divided by a ſcanty wood that bordered on a heath. 
The French infantry giving ground, the prince thought 
that this would be a favourable opportunity to pour down 
the horſe among them, and accordingly tent lord George 
orders to come on. Theſe orders were but ill obeyed ; 
and whether they were unintelligible, or contradictory, 
ſtill remains a point for poſterity to debate upon. It is 
certain that lord George ſhortly after was recalled, tricd 
by a court- martial, found guilty, and declared incapable 
of ſerving in any military command for the future. The 
enemy, however, were repulſed in all their attacks with 
conſiderable lofs, and at length giving way were pur- 
ſued to the very ramparts of Minden. The victory was 
ſplendid, but laurels were the only advantage reaped 
from the field of battle. After theſe victories, which 
vere greatly magnified in England, it was ſuppoled that 
one rcinforcemetc more of Britiſh troops would termi- 
nate the war in favour of the allies, and a reinforcement 
vas quickly ſent. The Britiſh army in Germany now 
amounted to above thirty thouſand men, and the whole 
nation was fluthed with the hopes of immediate conqueſt. 
But thele hopes ſoon vaniſhed in finding victory and 
deſcat ſucceſſively following each other. The allies 
were worſted at Corbach ; bur retrieved their honour at 
Exdorf. A victory at Warbourgh followed ſhortly after, 
and anoiner at Zierenberg; but then they ſuffered a 
deſcat at Campen, after which both ſides went into 
winter- quarters. The ſucceſſes thus on either ſide 
might be conſidered as a compact by which both en- 
gaged to loſe much and gain little; for no advantages 
whatever followed from victory. The Engliſh at length 
began to open their eyes to their own intereſt, and 
found that they were waging unequal war, and loading 
themſelves with taxes for conqueſts that they could nei- 
ther preſerve nor enjoy. It muſt be confeſſed, that the 
efforts of England, at this time, over every part of the 
globe, were amazing; and the expence of her opera- 
tions greater than had ever been diſburſcd by any nation 
before. The king of Pruſſia received a ſubſidy; a 
large body of Engliſh forces commanded the extenſive 
peninſula of India; another army of twenty thouſand 
men confirmed their conqueſts in North-America ; 
there were thirty thouſand men employed in Germany, 
and ſeveral other bodies diſperſed in the diflerent gar- 
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* Minden was firſt taken by the French, afterwards 
re- taken by the Hanoverians, then te- poſſeſſed by the French, 
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riſons in various parts of the world; but all theſe were 
nothing to the force maintained at fea, which carte 
command wherever it came, and had totally annihilated 
the French power on that element. The courage and 
the conduct of the Engliſh admirals had ſurpaſſed what- 
ever had been read of in hiſtory ; neither ſuperior force 
nor number, nor even the terrors of the tempeſt, could 
intimidate them. 
In November, 1759, a petition was preſented to the 
houſe of commons, from ſeveral noblemen, gentlemen 
and others, inhabitants of FEaſt-Greenwich, and places 
adjacent, in Kent, repreſenting, that in the ſaid pariſh 
within a quarter of a mile of the town diſtinguiſhed by l 
royal palace, and royal hoſpital for ſeamen, there was : 
magazine, containing great quantities of gunpowder, 
trequently to the amount of ſix thouſand barrels : that, 
beſides the great danger which mult attend all Places of 
that kind, the ſaid magazine ſtood in an open field, un- 
incloſed by any fortification or defence whatſoever, con- 
ſequently expoſed to treachery and every cther accident 
They alledged, that it, through treachery, lightning 
or any other accident, this magazine ſhould take fire. 
not only their lives and properties, but the palace and 
hoſpital, the king's yards and itores at Deptford and 
Woolwich, the banks and navigation of the Thames, 
with the ſhips failing and at anchor in that river, would 
be inevitably deſtroyer, and inconceivable damage 
would accrue to the cities of London and. Weſtminſter 
They morcover obſerved; that the magazine was the 
in a dangerous condition, ſupported on all ſides by prop: 
that were decayed at the foundation; that in cale i: 
ſhould fall, the powder would, in all probabilicy, tale 
fire, and produce the dreadful calamities above recite : 
they therefore prayed that the magazine mig 
moved to ſome more convenient place, where any ac- 
cident would not be attended with fuch diſmal conte- 
quences. The ſubject of this remonſtrance was fo pres 
ling and important, that 
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a committee was imme Rte! 
appointed to take the affair into conſideration, and pro- 
cure an eſtimate for purchaſing lands, and erecting a 
powder magazine, at Purilcer, in Eſſæx, near the banks 
of the river, together with a guafd-houſe, barracks, 
and all other neceſſary conveniences. A Hill for the 
purpole was accordingly framed, and ſoon received the 
royal aſſent. IHereupon the magazine was removed to 
Purfleet, an inconſiderable and ſolitary village, where 
there will be little danger of accident, and where no 
great damage would attend an exploſion; bat in order 
to render this poſſible exploſion {till lefs dangerous, it 
would be neccflary to form the magazine of tmall dil- 
tint apartments, totally independent of each other; 
that in caſe one ſhould be accidentally blown up, the 
reſt might ſtand unaffected. 

The next affair that engroſſed the deliberation f the 
commons, was a meature relating to the | 
nomy of the metropolis. Ihe ſheriffs of London del. 
verecl a petition from the ord- mayor, aldermen, and 
commons, in common-council atl 
that ſeveral ſtreets, lanes and paſſages wit! y 
London, and liberties thereof, were too narrow and Mr 
commodious for the paſting and re-paſſing as we! of 
foot-paſſengers, as of coaches, carts, and othet © 
riages, to the prejudice and inconvenience of the o, 
and inhabitants of houles, and to the great hingrance 0! 
buſineſs, trade, and commerce. They alledped chat 
theſe defects might be remedied, and ſcverab new ee 
opened within the ſaid city and liberties, to the ges 
eale, ſafety, and convenience of pallengers, 25 veil 2 
to the advantage of the public in general, 1 they, BY 
petitioners, were enabled to widen and enlarge, the nar- 
row {lreets, Janes, and paſlages, to open and lay Ott 
ſuch new ftrects and ways, and to purchaſe the ev? 
houles, buildings, and grounds which might be ecrl⸗ 
ſary for thele purpoſcs. They took nouce that chere 
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and, laſtly, it ſurrendered to the aliivs, 


were 


were ſeveral houſes within the city and liberties, partly 
erected over the ground of other proprietors; and 

others, of which the ſeveral floors or apartments be- 

longed to different perſons; ſo that difficulties and dif. 

utes frequently aroſe amongſt the ſaid ſeveral owners 

and proprietors, about pulling down or re- building the 

party-walls and premiſes; that ſuch re-bullding was of- 

ten prevented or delayed, to the great injury and incon- 

venience of thoſe owners who were deſirous to re-build ; 

that it would therefore be of public benefit, and fre- 

quently pre vent the ſpreading of the fatal effects of fire, 

it ſome proviſion were made by law, as well for deter- 

mining ſuch diſputes in a ſummary way, as for planning 
and amending the laws then in being relating to the 
building of party-walls. They therefore prayed, that 
cave might be given to bring in a bill for enabling the 
petitioners to widen and enlarge the ſeveral ſtreets, lanes, 
and pallages, and to open new ſtreets and ways to be 
therein limited and preſcribed ; as well as for determin- 
ing, in a ſummary way, all diſputes ariſing about the 
rebuilding of houſes or tenements within the ſaid city 
and liberties, wherein ſeveral perions had intermixed 
property ; and for explaining and amending the laws in 
being relating to theſe particulars. A committee being 
appointed to examine the matter of this petition, agreed 
to a report, upon which leave was given to prepare a 
bill, and this was brought in accordingly. 
great number of citizens repretented, in another peti- 
tion, that the pavement of the city and liberties was 
oſten damaged, by being broken up for the purpoſes of 
amending or new laying water-pipes belonging to the 
proprietors of water- works; and praying, that proviſion 
might be made in the bill then depending, to compel 
thoſe proprietors to make good any damage that ſhould 
be done to the pavement by the leaking or burſting of 
water-pipes, or opening the pavement for alterations. 
In conſequence of this repreſentation, ſome amendments 
were made in the bill, which paſſed through both houles, 
and was enacted into a law, under the title of “ An act 
for widening certain ſtreets, lanes, and paſſages, within 
the city of London and liberties thereof; for opening 
certain new ſtreets and ways within the tame, and for 
other purpoſes,” 

In 1769 the committee appointed to manage the un- 
dertaking for a new bridge over the river Thames at 
Black-Iriars, having received and examined a variety 
ol plans preſented by different artiſts, at length gave the 
preference to the deſign of Mr. Mylne, a young archi- 
tet, a native of North-Bricain, juſt returned from the 
proſecution of his ſtudies at Rome, where he had gained 
the prize in the capital, which the academy of that city 
beſtows upon him who produces the molt beautiful and 
ucful plan on a given ſubject of architecture. This 
young man being in Lontlon, on his return to his own 
country, was advited to declare himſelf a candidate for 
tle ſuperintendency of the new bridge; and the plan 
which he preſented was approved and adopted. The 
place being already aſcertained, the lord-mayor of Lon- 
dan, attended by the committee, and a great concourſe 
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* Ultimo die Octobris, anno ab Iucarnatione 
MDCCLX. 
Auſpicatiſſimo principe GGeEOR GIO TI ERT10 
Regnum jam incunte, 
Pontis hujus, in reipublice commodum 

Urbiſque majeſtatem 
(Late tum flagrante bello) 

a S. P. Q. L. ſuſcepti, 

Primum lapidem poſuit 
T1 rhnomas Cuiriy, miles, 
Pretor; 

Rover ro MyLiNE, architecto. 
Utque apud poſteros extet monumentum 
Voluntatis ſua? erga virum, 
ES Qui vigore ingenii, animi conſtantia, 
Probitatis et virtutis ſuæ felici quadam contagione, 
Favento Deog 
Fauſtiſque GEORGII SEC UNS DI aufpiciis ! 
Imngium Beitannicum 


Next day a 
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of people repaired to Black-Friars, and laid the firſt 
ſtone of the bridge, placing upon it a plate, with an in- 
ſeription, which does more honour to the public ſpirit 
of the undertakers, than to the claſſical taſte of the 
author *, 

Tus year the vaſt magazine of naval ſtores belonging 
to the dock-yard at Portſmouth, was ſet on fire by 
lightning in July; and, conſiſting of combuſtibles, 
burned with ſuch fury, notwithſtanding all the endeavours 
of the workmen in the yard, the failors in the harbour, 
and the troops in the town, thar, before a {top was put 
to the conflagration, it had conſumed a variety of ſtores, 
to an immenſe value. The damage, however, was ſo 
immediately repaired, that it had no fort of effect in 
qiſconcerting any plan, or even in retarding any naval 
preparation, 

In February this year M. Thurot, with a ſmall ſqua- 
dron arrived in the bay of Carrickfergus, where, on the 
21\t, he made a deſcent with ſix hundred men. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Jennings, who commanded four compa- 
nies of raw undiſciplined men at Carrickfergus, having 
received information that three ſhips had anchored abour 
two miles! and a half from the caſtle, which was ruinous 
and defenceleſs, immediately detached a party to make 
obſervations, and ordered the French priſoners there 
confined to be removed to Belfaſt. Mean while, the 
enemy landing without oppoſition, advanced towards 
the town, which they found as well guarded as the na- 
ture of the place, which was entirely open, and the 
circumſtances of the Engliſh commander, would allow. 
A regular attack was carried on, and a ſpirited defence 
made 7, until the ammunition of the Engliſh failed; 
then colonel Jennings retired in order to the caſtle, 
which, however, was in all reſpects untenable ; for be- 
ſides a breach in the wall near fifty feet wide, they found 
themſelves deſtitute of proviſion and ammunition. Ne— 
verthelels, they repulſed the aſſailants in the firſt attack, 
even after the gate was burſt open, and ſupplied the 
want of ſhot with ſtones and rubbiſh. Ar length the 
colonel and his troops were obliged to ſurrender, on 
condition that they ſhould not be ſent prifoners to 
France, but be ranſomed, by ſending thither an equal 
number of French priſoners from Great Britain or Ire- 
land : that the caſtle ſhould not be demoliſhed, nor the 
town of Carrickfergus plundered or burned, on condi- 
tion that the mayor and corporation ſhouid furnith the 
French troops with neceſſary proviſions. The enemy 
after this exploit, did not preſume to advance farther 
into the country; but embarked with ſome precipitation, 
after having laid Carrickfergus under moderate contri- 
bution. 

The fate they eſcaped on ſhore they ſoon met with at 
ſea. Captain John Elliot, who commanded three fri- 
gates at Kinſale, and had in the courſe of this war more 
than once already diſtinguiſhed himſelf, even in his early 
youth, by extraordinary acts of valour, was informed by 
a diſpatch from the duke of Bedford, lord-licutenant ok 
Ireland, that three of the enemy's ſhips lay at anchor in 
the bay of Carrickfergus ; and thither he immediately 
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In Aa, Africa, et America. 
Reſtituit, auxit, et ſtabilivit, 
Necnon patriz antiquum honorem et auctoritatem 
Inter Evrope gentes inſtauravit; 
Cives LoNDINENSES, uno conſenſu, 
Huic ponti inſeribi voluerunt nomen 
GULIELMI PII I, 

+ One circumftauce that attended this diſpute deſerves ta 
he trantmitted to poſterity, as an inſtance of that courage, 
mingled with humanitv, which conſtitutes true heroitm, 
\Vhile the French and Englith were hotly engaged in one of 
the freets, a little child ran playfully between them, having 
no idea of the danger to which it was expoſed : a common fol- 
dier of the enemy, perceiving the life of this poor innocent at 
lake, grounded his piece, advanced deliberately between the 
lines of fire, took up the child in his arms, and conveyed it to 
a place of ſafety ; then returning, to his place, reſumed his 
muſguet, and renewed his hoſtilities. Smollet. 
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ſhaped his courſe in the ſhip ZEolus, accompanied by 
the Pallas and Brilliant, under the command, of captains 
Clements and Logie. On the 28th of February they 
deſcried the enemy, and gave chaſe, in ſight of the Iſle 
of Mann, and, about nine in the morning, captain 
Elliot, in his own ſhip, engaged the Belleifle, com- 
manded by Thurot, although conſiderably his ſuperior 


in ſtrengch of men, number of guns, and weight ot 


metal. In a few minutes his c .onforts were allo en- 
gaged with the other two ſhips of the enemy. After a 
warm action, maintained with great ſpirit on all ſides for 
an hour and a half, captain F Inot's licutenant boarded 
the Belleiſle; and ſtriking her colours with his own 
hand, the commander ſubmitted: his example was im- 
mediately followed by the other French captains; and 
the Engliſh commodore, taking poſſeſſion ot his Prizes, 
conveyed them into the bay of Ramfay, in the Iſle of 
Mann, that their damage might be rep aired. Though 
the Belleitle was very leaky, and had loſt her bowſprit, 
mizen-maſt, and main-yard, in all probability the vic- 
tory would not have been fo ealily obtained, had not 
the gallant Thurot fallen during the action. The victor 
tad not even the conſolation to perform the laſt offices 
to his brave enemy; for his body was thrown into the 
lea by his own people in the hurry of the engagement. 
The loſs on the fide of the Englith did not exceed forty 
men killed and wounded, whereas above three hundred 
of the enemy were ſlain or diſabled “. 

The bravery of five Irithmen and a boy belonging to 
the crew of a ſhip from 4 wages deſerves comme- 
moration. The veflitl, in her return from Bilboa, 
laden with brandy and iron, being taken by a French 
privateer off Uthant, about the middle of April, the 
captors removed the maſter, and all the hands but theſe 
five men and the boy, who were left to aſſiſt nine 
Frenchmen in navigating the veſſel to France, Theſe 
ſtout Hibernians immediately formed a plan of inſur— 
rection, and executed it with ſucceſs. Four of the 
French mariners being below deck, three aloft among 
the rigging, one at the helm, and another walking the 
deck, Brian, who headed the enterprize, tripped up the 
heels of the French ſteerſman, ſcized his piſtol, and 
diſcharged it at him w ho walked the deck; but mifling 
the mark he knocked him down with the bur end of the 
piece. At the ſame time hallooing to his confederates 
below, they aſſailed the enemy with their own broad 
words, and ſoon compel ng them to ſubmit, came 
upon deck, and ſhut tlie hatches. z2rian being now in 
polieſſion of the quarter-deck, thote who were aloft 

Called for quarter, and ſurrendered without oppoſition. 

The Iriſh having thus obtained a complete victory, al- 
moſt without bloodlhed, and tecured the priſoners, an- 
other difficulty occurred: neicher Brian nor any of his 
aſſociates could read or write, or knew the leatl princi- 
ples of navigation; but ſuppoling his courte to be north, 
he ſteered at a venture, and the firſt land he mace was 
the neighbourhood of Youghall, where lic happily ar- 
rived with his pritoners. 

General Amherſt having taken poſſeſſion of Mon— 
treal, in North America, the conquelt of Canada 
was, by that means, completed without bloodſhed. 
The French miniſtry had attempted to fucegur Mon— 
treal, by equipping a conſiderable number of ftore— ſhips, 
and ſending them out in the ipring under convoy of a 
frigate ; but as their officers underſtood that the Britith 
ſquadron had failed up the river St. Lawrence before 
their arrival, they took ſhelter in the bay of Chalcurs, 
on the coaſt of Acadia, where they did not long remain 
unmoleſted. Captain Byron, who commanded the 
mips of war that were leſt at Louiſbourg, having re- 
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* The tervice petſormed on this occaſion was deemed ſo 
eflential to the peace and commerce of Ireland, that the thanks 
of che haute of commons in that kingdom were voted to the 
conquerurs of I hurot, as well as to lieutenant-colunel Jen— 
Nings, tor luis ſpirited behaviour at Carricktergus; and the 
freedom of the city of Cork was preſented in llver boxes 10 
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ceived intelligence of them from bripadier - 
Whitmore, failed thither with his ſquadron, and fo 
them at anchor. The whole fleet conſiſted of One Ny 
gate, two large ſtore-ſhips, and nineteen (il o 
veſſels ; the greater part of which had been taken fro, 
the merchanrs of Gre at- Britain :'all theſe were d. Fines 
together with two batteries which had been raiſed PR 
their protection. The French town, conſiſtin. IS 5. 
hundred houſes, was demoliſhe ut, and the ſettlement 
tally ruined. All the French {i! jects inhabitin. 9 the 
ritories from the bay of Fundy to the banks of the 5 
St. Lawrence, and all the Indi: Ps 
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country, were now fubdued, and fubje Crd to the Ege 
Iſh government. In the month of W e of th. 


preceding year, the French pas.) oniſts of 
Richebuctou, and other places IVI ing along the ould 
St. Laurence, made their ſubmiſſion by deputies 
colonel Frye, who commanded in = ort Cumbe rland ar 
Chignecto. They afterwards renewed this ſubn ni ion in 
the "moſt formal manner, by ſubſcribi ing bo 
which they obliged themſelves, and the people th by wy 
preſented, to repair in the Pring to Bay Ver 
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their effects and ſhipping, to be diſpoſed of ar 
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fax, in Nova-Scotia. T hey were a com: anied ky 


anie d » THI 
Indian chiefs of the nation of the Mickmacks „ 2 Powe: 
ful and numerous people, now become entirely d-nwen.. 
dent upon his Britannic majeſty, In a word, by the 


conqueſt of Canada, the Indian fur-trade, in its {ll ca. 
tent, fell into me hands of the Ifngliſh. 

While the Britiſh commanders exertci! themp lues by 
fea and land with the moſt laudable ſpirit of | 
and courage againſt the foreign adverſarics of their coyn 


12 
try, the coloniſts of Jamaica ran the moſt imnuncnt 
hazard of being extirpated by a domeſtic enemy. The 


negro- ſlaves of that iſland, grown inſolent in the con- 
templation of their own formidable numbers, or by ob- 
ſerving the ſupine indolence of their maſters, or ſtunu— 
lated by that appetite for liberty fo natural to the mind of 
man, began, in the courſe of this year, to entertain 
thoughts of ſhaking off the yoke by means of 2 general 
inſurrection. Aſſemblies were held, and plans revolved, 
for this purpols. At length they concerted a tcheme 
for riſing in arms all at once in different Parts of the 


iſland, in order to matlacre all the winte men, and rake 
poſſeſſion of the government. Tl hey bored that this 
deſign ſhould be put in e xc cuti on immechiatcly alter the 


de; Jarture of the feet for J -urope - but cheir plan was 
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the conlpirators that belonged to « captain Korrelt's eitatc, 
„ 
being impe led by the lumes of intoxication, tell fud- 


denly upon the overieer, while he fac at ftpper velth 
ſome friends, and butchered the whole company. Bring 
immediately joined by ſomc of their conicdcraces, tary 
attacked the neighbouring plantations, wliere thty re- 
peared the fame barbarity; and ſcizing all the ar! 1 and 
amummition that fell in their way, began to grow hn 
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ion of this diſturbance, than he, b. 


midable to the colony. 
cerved intimat 
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clamation, ſubjccted the coloniſts to martial Jaw. A! 
other buſine's was interrupted, and every min t gs dc 
his arms. The regular troops, joined by the tren 08 
militia, and a conſiderable number of von cfr5, 
marched from Spamih Town to St. Mar) ' where the 
inſurrection began, and Heirnuſhed with the intesgcf-s; 
but as they d. elined (anding any regular engatsanelt, 
aind truited Cliurtly to bulh-ghting, the govett L cm- 
th azralnnt 2 oe free blacks, commonly K nn 
by the name © Wild Negrogs, now pea a0 cab Ivy et- 
tled EAR tlie ethic of the COVEF!NNE '] 1ciE 


The nme o 
a- orte Of 
de ap- 


the captains Ellie, Clemente, and Logte. 
Thurdt was become terrible to all the tract lf 
Great- Britain and Ireland, and therefore the de! ont 5 
ture of his 4; UL alron were celebrated with 2s h. arty ! 401 e 8 
as the moft important victory could have produced. 
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auxiliaries, in conſide ration of a price ſet upon the heads 
of the rebels, attacked them in their own way, flew 
them by ſurprize, until their ſtrength was broken, and 
numbers made away with themſelves in deſpair ; ſo that 
the inſurrection was ſuppoſed to be quelled about the 
beginning of May: but in June it broke out again with 
redoubled. fury, and the rebels were reinforced to a very 
conſiderable number. The regular troops and the mi- 
litia, joined by a body of ſailors, formed a camp, under 
the command of colonel Spragge, who ſent out detach- 
ments againſt the negroes, a great number of whom 
were killed, and ſome taken; but the reſt, inſtead of 
ſubmitting, took ſhelter in the woods and mountains. 
The priſoners being tried, and found guilty of rebel- 
lion, were put to death by a variety of tortures. Some 
were hanged, ſome beheaded, ſome burned, and ſome 
fixed alive upon gibbets. One of theſe laſt lived eight 
days and eighteen hours, ſuſpended under a vertical ſun, 
without being refreſhed by one drop of water, or re- 
ceiving any manner of ſuſtenance, 

While the arms of Great-Britain ſtill proſpered in 
every effort tending to the real intereſt of the nation, an 
event happened which for a moment obſcured the ſplen- 
dour of her triumphs. On the 25th of October, 1760, 
George II. without any previous diſorder, was 1n the 
morning ſuddenly ſcizecd with the agony of death, at the 
palace at Kenſington. He had riſen at his uſual hour, 
drank. his chocolate, and enquired about the wind, as 
anxious for the arrival of the foreign mails; then he 
opened a window of his apartment, and perceiving the 
weather, declared he would walk in the garden. In a 
' few minutes after this declaration, while he remained 
alone in his chamber, he fell down upon the for: the 
noiſe of his fall brought his attendants into the room, 
who lifted him on the bed, where he deſired in a faint 
voice, that the princels Araciia might be called; but 
before ſhe could reach the apartment he expired. An 
attempt was made to bieed him, but without effect; 
and indeed his malady was far beyond the reach of art: 
or cheſt was opened, 
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rather lower than the middle ſize, well thaped, erect, 
with eyes remarkably prominent, a high noſe, and fair 
complexion. In his diſpoſition, ſays Smollet, he is 
ſaid to have been haſty, prone, to, anger, eſpecially in 
his youth, yet oon appealed ; otherwiſe mild, moderate, 
and humane ; in his way of living, temperate, regular, 
and ſo methodical in every branch of private ceconomy, 
that his attention deſcended to objects which a great 
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military pomp and parade; and perſonally brave. He 
loved war as a ſoldier; he ſtudied it as a ſcience; and 
correſponded on this ſubject with ſome of the greateſt 
oficers whom Germany has produced. The extent of 
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When his majeſty aſcended the throne he was only in the 
twenty-third year of his age. 

+ The following is an extract from his majeſty's ſpeech : 
Ihe juſt concern which I have felt in my own breaſt, on 
the ſudden death of the late king, my royal grandfather, makes 
me not doubt but you mult all have been deeply affected with ſo 
ſevere a loſs. "The preſent critical and difficult conjuncture 
has made this loſs the more ſenſible, as he was the great ſup- 
port of that ſyſtem, by which alone the liberties of Europe, and 
tne weight and influence of theſe kingdoms can be preſerved, 
and give life to meaſures conducive to thoſe important ends. 
*'1 need not tell you the addition of weight which imme- 
diately falls upon me, in being called to the government of this 
free and powerful country at ſuch a time and under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, My conſolation is in the uprightneſs of my own 
Mentions, your faithful and united aſſiſtance, and the bleſſing 
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his underſtanding, and the ſplendour of his virtue, we 
ſhall not preſume to aſcertain, or attempt to diſplay; 
we rather wiſh for opportunities to expatiate on his mu- 
nificence and liberality; his generous regard to genius 
and learning; his royal encouragement and protection 
of thoſe arts by which a nation is at once benefited and 
adorned. With reſpect to his government, it very ſel- 
dom deviated {rom the inſtitutions of law; or encroached 
upon private property; or interfered with the common 
adminiſtration of juſtice. The circumſtances that chiefly 
marked his public character, were a predilection for his 
native country, and a cloſe attention to the political in- 
tereſts of the Germanic body: points and principles to 
which he adhered with the moſt invincible fortitude; 
and if ever the blood and treaſure of Great-Britain were 
ſacrificed to theſe conſiderations, we ought not ſo much 
to blame the prince, who acted from the dictates of na- 
tural altection, as we ſhould deteſt a ſucceſſion of venal 
miniſters, all of hom in their turns devoted themſelves, 
foul and body, to the gratification of his paſſion, or 
partiality, fo prejudicial to the true intereit of their 
country. | 
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H preſent majeſty *, upon receiving intelligence 
1 of the late king's deceaſe, immediately repaired 

to Cariton- Houſe, where che council were at that time 

fitting. Entering the council-chamber, he addreſſed 

nimſcif immediately to the members in the following 

energetic ſtrain: * The loſs the nation and I have 1ut- 


tamed by the death of the king, my grandfather, would 
— . — 


have been leverely felt at any time; but coming at {© 
critical a juncture, an ſo unexpected, it is by many 
circumſtances augmented; and the weight now fallen 
upon me is much encreaſed: I feel my own inſufficiency 
to ſupport it as I with ; but, animated by the tendereſt 
aileCtion {or this my native country, and depending on 
the advice, experience, and abilities of your lordſhips, 
the ſupport and aſſiſtance of every honeſt man, I enter 
with cheerfulnels- into this arduous ſituation; and ſhall 
my life to promote, in every 
thing, the glory and happinels of theſe kingdoms ; to 
prelerve and ſtrengthen the conſtitution, both in church 
and ſtate; and as I mount the throne in the midſt of an 
expenſive, but juit and neceflary war, I ſhall endeavour 
to proſecute it in a manner the moſt likely to bring 
about an honourable and laſting peace, in concert with 
my allies.” His majeſty then took the oaths to maintain 
the church of Scotland as by law eſtablithed; and hav- 
ing ſigned two inſtruments for that purpoſe, one of 
them was depoſited among the archives of the council, 
and the other tranſmitted to Edinburgh, to be recorded 
in the court of ſeſſions. 

The parhament was aflembled on the 18th of No- 
vember, and his majeſty addreſſed both houſes in a moſt 
pathetic ſocech from the throne F. The oaths of alle- 
giance were then adminiſtered to the members of both 
houſes. In the mean time addreſſes of condolence were 
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of Heaven upon our joint endeavours, which I devoutly im- 
plore. | | | 

« Born and educated in this country, 1 glory in the name 
of Briton ; and the peculiar happineſs of my lite will ever con- 
fiſt in promoting the welfare of a people, whole loyalty and 
warm affection to me I conſider as the greateſt and moſt per- 
manent ſecurity of my throne ; and I doubt not but their ſtea- 
dineſs in thoſe principles will equal the firmneſs of my inva- 
riable reſolutions to adhere to, and ſtrengthen, this excellent 
conſtitution in church and ſtate, and to maintain the toleration 
Ihe civil and religious rights of my loving ſub- 


» 


inviolable. 


jects arc equally dear to me with the moſt valuable preroga- 

tives of my crown; and as the ſureſt foundation of the whole, 

and the beſt means to draw down the divine favour on my 

reign, it is my fixed purpole to countenance and encourage 
9 4 A . ; 22 L , > vs 

the praRtice of true religion and virtue. 
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preſented to his majelly from moſt parts of the king- 
dom. Perhaps ſo great a number of addreſſes were 
never before ſeen, on any ſimilar occation. The clergy 
of London and Weſtminſter, with the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury at their head, waited on his majeity with 
their compliments on his acceſſion to the throne ; and 
were followed by the two univerſities, and other re- 
ſpectable bodies. His majeſty having repreſented to 
the houſe of commons, that it was neceflary to make 
proviſion for ſupporting his civil government with ho- 
nour and dignity, they granted the ſum of eight hun- 
dred thouſand pounds to de ſray the expences of the civil 
liſt, They then proceeded to grant the ſupplies for the 
ſervice of the current year, the whole of which amounted 
to upwards of nineteen millions. 

In the beginning of 1961 the parliament paſſed an act 
in favour of inſolvent debtors, who, by giving up all their 
effects, were to be dilcharged by the juſtices at the 
quarter ſeſſion “. In March che king ſent a meſſage to 
both houſes, importing that as nothing could contribute 
more towards promoting the intereſts of the people than 
that of rendering the judges independent, ſo he defired 
they would grant him leave to advance their falaries, 
and that they ſhould hold their places by patent for life ; 
for by the act of ſettlement at the revolution, they were 
to expire within fix months after the death of the king f. 

The public buſineſs being now diſpatched, the king 
repaired to the houſe of lords on the 19th of March, 
and having ſigned ſuch bills as were ready, cloſed the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne : ſhortly after 
which the parliament was diſſolved, and writs were 
iſſued for a new one. 

In the beginning of this year the French king, in 
conſequence of the loſſes he had ſuſtained through the 
victories with which the Britiſh arms had been crowned 
in every quarter of th: globe, began to hint by means 
of his ambaſſadors at difterent courts his diſpoſition to 
reſtore the peace of Europe, and afiected a peculiar 
moderation with reipect to Great Britain, provided ſhe 
ſhould appear in any degree to acqui-'ce in reaſonable 
terms. In conſequence of this intimation the courts of 
Peterſburgh, Vienna, France, Sweden, and Poland, 
having made ſeveral declarations which were ſigned at 
Paris the 25th of March, and delivered at London the 


Ziſt of the ſame month; the counter declaration of 


Great Britain and Pruſſia appeared on the 3d of April; 
and Augſburg was appointed for the place of congreſs, 
as being molt conveniently ſituated for che ieveral powers 
at war. Lord Egremont, lord Stormont, ambaſſador 
in Poland, and general Yorke, ambailalor in Holland, 
were nominated as plenipotentiaries for England; and 
the count de Choiſeul was appointed on the part of 
France, It was unammouſlly agreed, with a view to 
render the ntgociation as unembarraſſed as poſſible, to 
admit none but the principal parties, and their allies, to 
this treaty, As tne German war was referred to the 
treaty of Auglburg, the limits of America were ſepa- 
rately conſidered at London and Paris. For this [UT - 
poſe, minitters were mutually ſear from thoſe courts ; 
I. de Buſſy on the part of France, and Mr. Stanly on 
that of F,nglandd. 

But notwithſtanding theſe ſeeming diſpoſitions for 
peace, the war in Germany was carried on with great 
zjpirit, In the beginning of February prince Ferdinand 
aticrmbied his army, and began his march towards Caflcl, 
on the 18d of that month, in four columns, the com- 
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his act, however bencacial in other reſpects, had in it a 
laute, attended with ſuch confequences, that it was found 
weeetlary to repeal it, It was unagined that every creditor 
might compel a debtor ta give up his cilects, and if he con- 
cealed any of them to the amount of. twenty pounds, he was to 
fuffer death as a felon, This claute was laid hold of by many 
of the lower fort of tradeſmen, who, in di der to cheat the cre- 
ditons, got one of their own relations to compel them to ac- 
count; ſo that a door was opencd for pcijury, and many perſons 
were deprived of their property under the proſtituted authority 
of an act of parliament, Indced the abuſe became fo glaring, 
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mand of the vanguard being aſſigned to the ma: 
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Granby, who advanced to Kirkberg and Metz. Tn the 
mean time the hereditary prince having received insel 

0 5 53 . x of di. if 
gence that the Ifrench parriſon of Fritzlar was not h. 
pared for a defence, he marched thither with a {uy bg. 
talions, in hopes of carrying the place by a ſudden 2 
* " ” . x N C "12. Gt 
ſault, with muſquetry only: but he met with ſuch, 
warm reception, that he was obiged to wait for the g. 
rival of ſome artillery, by which they ſoon complies 
the governor of the place to capitulate, In the inte rim 
general Briedenback tO0K potteftion of a large magazine 
at Rofenthal, and made an unſucceſoful attempt upon 
Marpurg, in which he loft his life; but this place Was 


afterwards abandoned by the French at the approach of 


It was now reiolved by prince Ferdinand to reduce 
Zeigenheim and Caſſel, before the duke de Bro, 
{ſhould receive his reinforcements, and theſe two place: 
were accordingly inveſted ; but they proceeded ver; 
lowly in their operations, and received ſeveral rebys; 
from fallies made by the garriſon. By this time the 
duke de Broglio was joined by all the detachments he 
expected from che Lower Rhine, and advanced twards 
the army of the alles, winch was now not ſifficitn-l. 
ſtrong to meet him in the field. On the 211 of Mare 
the detachmerit under the hereditary prince was, {1 ir 
ma h from Heimbach, encountered by a rum 
body of the enemy, near Stangerode, in the nei 
hood of Gronberg. 


the marquis of Granby, who took pH ion of it. 


3. } wo thouſand of tae aj! 
were either killed or taken, together with £1914 
of colours, and twelve pieces Of artillery. ihe allicd 
army now broke up the blockade of Zeigenheim, which 
was followed by raiſing the fiege of Caſtel, after the 


trenches had been opened twenty-teven days. hey 
then evacuated the whole country of Ilie, retiring be- 


* 


hind the Dymel, and failing back nearly to the quarters 
they poſſeſicd before this attempt. 


About the middle of May the hereditary prince ot 


* 7 "4 [ 
Bruaſwick, at the head of a ſeparate body, advanced to 


Nettolen, in the neighbourhood of Munſter, to make 


obſt rvations on another French army under the prince 
de Soubile's command. Soubiſe had by this time 
formed three different camps at Buiſcldorp, Burich, 
and Rees, though part of his forces {till continzcd in 
cantonment. In the mean time the war was prol-cuted 
by detached parties, and ſkirmiſhes were fought win 
various ſucceſs. The army of the duke de Broglio, 


having about the latter end of June, crojted the Dyme!, 


diſlodged gencral Sporcxen from his poſt on the leit 0 
that river, with the loſs of eighteen hundred men taken 
priſoners, ninetven pieces of cannon, four h ware 
horſes, and two hundred waggons. "The French ges; 
took poſſeſſion of Warbourg, Padervorn, and rg 
broen, and on the <d oi July, comij:eled prince ©. 
nand to paſs the Lippe. I heſc ſucceſſes, however, were 
over-balanced by the atchicvements of mail pa; 

the allies, who, at different times, were dilparearil te 
harraſs them in their motions, anc! cut off their conveys 
of proviſion. 

July 13, general Luckner, with a detachment, ac. 
vanced to Saline, where the count de Chabot was poi 
with a ſtrong buly of horſe and ot, which! 
with ſuch fury, that they were forced to repals the e 
in haſte, having loſt about two bumnired men, an a 
many horſes in their retreat. Other pardes mw 
the French convoys near Caticl, amt did tuch damage 
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that the city of London preſented a petition to have if repeal 4; 
but it did not take place tilt the HCC 08 the nen ny 

+ In conſuqueice of this mettav:, tho fal rico of the 121 
puiſne judges in England were advanced from fiſts! 
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lords of ſeſſiom ſeven hundred pounds inſtead. of e. a: 
de hunured 


and the locds juſticiaty, one thoufand initead ot 
pounds. 
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” the enemy, that they reſolved to unite their armies 
Al |! ive battle to P ince Fe Fdinand. The armie: formed 
1055 camp at Hohenover. On the 15th W the lame 
month the army of Soubiſe, having ſtruck their tents, 
advanced on the left of tlie allies, and diſlodged an ad- 
vanced poſt of the allic«| army. In the evening ot the 
15th, the enemy made a fun dus attack on a pot aſſigned 
to the command ot lord Granby, which was fultained 
with the me oft intrepid bravery and reſolution till the ar- 
ral of Wutgenau, who advancing on his left, and 
charging them in flank, obliged them to retire into the 
WOOUS with pre ( pit. tion. At three in the morning of 
the 16th, the whole French army advanced again che 
attack on the fide where Wutgenau was pe ed, and! 

terrible fire of cannon and muſquetry was maintained on 
both ſides for five hours, during which the enemy was 
not able to gal 2 one inch of ground. About nine prince 
Merdinand reccived advice chat Bro guio! g del an was to 


cannonade lord Granby's cAMP „from an PE ite emi— 
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The army of the allics being greatly inferior to the 
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companies of Engliſh invalids, who obtained an ho- 
nourable capitulation, and embarked for Bremen. The 
French did not, however, continue long in the town: 
they laid the neighbouring country under Contribution, 
and immediately evacuated the place. Bur the country 
people flew to arms, and funk the pontoons, on 


11 


which 
the enemy had patſced the nver, fo that it was ſome time 
before the detachment could return to their c: amp. An- 
other party entered the cit y © F Ofha burg, and pillaged 
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the Place, che inhabitants not being in @ condition to 
pay the enormous contributions demanded by the enemy 
A third party made an attempt upon Bremen: but the 
inhabitants joining the g -arriſ n, the Fren ch were re- 
pulled, In the beg nning of November Pri. ce Ferdi- 
naad formed an for attacking marſhal Hieoato un- 
expectedly, beiore he could call 1 in his detachments. In 
order to this he ordered the hereditary prince and gene 
ral Luckner, reinforced by the garriſon of Woltenbuttle, 
to advance from their reſpective poſts, fo as to be in 
the neiglibourhaod of Fimbeck by a certain hour on the 
5th of November. He commanded the mar 
Granby to force the French poſt ar en pelnhagen on 
the Ath; to Procec q next day to M cken en, nc block 
up a defile in that neighb- ace on the r. 
L.ſcherſhauſen to Eimt beck. SD. Hh” 101 1 he crofled the 
river near Haſtenbeck with the main 500 v of his army, 
7 advanced towards E. ambeck. Whe a he a wproached 
Wickenſen, he found part 0: his orders: ready executed, 
the road being occupied by a cb. bod y of Britiſh 
grenadiers and highlanders; for th narqu : Granby 
had brave! 5 - forced the enemy's bay t at Cappe elnl: agen, 
and by tle hour appointed, blocked up the defile. In 


the nean time M. de Chabot finding he was intercepted, 


retreated towards Eſcherſhauſen, and ſtruck into the 
road to Limbeck, which general Hardenberg ; ad been 
— to ſecure :; but, unfo W 4h ſome of that 
ofticer's pontoons were overturned, which retarded him 
[© wid that he did not arrive at x di place app: minted till 


teven in the morning; by which time Chabot had paſſed 
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allies fixed their quarters at IHiiderſham, Munſter, 


Hamclen, and Eunbeck. The Britiih cavairy W in 
tered in Eaſt Frietland, and the infantry in the biijy PPrig 
ot Oſna burg. 

Several luc eſsful exploits were be rformed in the Faſt 
and VV eſt-In. lies in the Court. of (i115 ear. Alter the 

juction of Pondicherr7, an armament was equs ipped 
1 the French ſettlement of | Mahie, ſituated about 
thirty miles to the northward ol [illicherry on the Ma 


La” 


labar coalt. A body of forces for this cxpedition wa 


Was 
embarked at Bombay, under the command of major 
Hector Monro, who obliged M. Loner, the French 
governor at Mallie, to fur render tt e place with all its 
dependencies in the beginning of February. But the 
French officers in the E aſt-Indies intereited 1 | 
caute Shah Zadda, à prince of the Mo gul empire, 
who, at the head of eighty thoutand men, too the . 
againſt the Eaſt-India Comp: ny's forces, commanded 
OY major John Charnock, and reintorced by the bal 
Of Bengal. This army conſiſted of five hundred Euros 
Peans, two thoufand tive hundred 8550 „ and twenty 
thouſand black troops, with twelve pieces ot Cannon. 
Both armies aavanced to the netghbourhood of Guya, 
where, on the 15% of January, the *. gul's e 
were routcd in a pitched battle. All their artillery was 
taken 15 
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taken, together with part of their bagga 
ber of French officers. 

In June, the iſland of Dominica, in the Weſt-Indies, 
was taken from the French, by a party of Engliſh forces 
under lord Rollo, aſſiſted by commodore Sir James 
Douglas, with four ſhips of the line. The forts that 
had been damaged during the ſieges were repaired, and 
every thing ſettled in a proper manner; after which 
lord Rollo and Sir James Douglas bent their courſe to- 
wards Guadaloupe. 

The Engliſh navy was this year remarkably ſucceſs- 
ful ; ſeveral engagements happened in different parts of 
the world, and many of the enemy's ſhips were taken. 
But the following is juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt re- 
markable and gallant actions which diſtinguiſhed this 
war, and fully evinced the vaſt ſuperiority poſſeſſed by 
the Englith navy over that of France. On the 10th of 
Avguſt, captain Faulkner, of the Bellona, a ſhip of the 
line, and the Brilliant, a frigate of thirty guns, failed 
from the river Tagus, in Portugal, for England; having 
on board a conſiderable ſum of money for the merchants 
of London. On the 13th they delcried, off Vigo, three 
fail of ſhips ſtanding in for the land, one of the line of 
battle, and two frigates. As ſoon as they perceived 
captain Faulkner, they bore down upon him till within 
the diſtance of ſeven miles, when they crouded all the 
tail they could and bore away. Captain Faulkner being 
by this time convinced of their fize, and from the intel- 
ligence he had received, conjecturing that the large {hip 
was the Courageux, as 1t actually proved to be, he 
hoiſted all the tail he could carry, and gave chaſe till 
tun-{et, when one of-the French frigates hauling out in 
the Offing, he threw out a ſignal to the Brilliant to pur- 
Ive in that direction, which order was umnmediately 
obeyed. They did not loſe fight of the enem all night, 
but at ſun- riſe had gained only two miles upon them in a 
Chace of fourteen hours, ſo that the French commodore 
might ſtill have avoided an engagement, had he thought 
proper; but he no longer declined the action, for by 
this time he plainly perceived that one of the Engliſh 
mips was a trigate, and the Bellona, at that diitance, 
appeared to him much ſmaller than ſhe really was. He 
now hoiited a red enſign on the mizen {hrouds, as a 
ſignal tor his two frigates to cloſe with, and engage the 
Brilliant; at the ſame time he hauled down his ſtudding 
fails, wore round, and ſtood for the Bellona under his 
top-ſails, while captain Faulkner advanced towards him 
with an ealy ſail, and ordered his quarters to be manned. 
The two ſhips were equal in burthen, in number of 
guns, and in weight of metal. The crew of the Cou- 
rageux amounted to ſeven hundred men, commanded 
by M. du Guy Lambert; but the Bellona's complement 
conſiſted of only five hundred and fifty men. "The fire 
on both ſides was ſuſpended till they were within mul- 
quet ſhot, when the engagement began with a terrible 
diicharge of ſmall arms and artillery. In leſs than nine 
minutes all the Bellona's braces, bowlings, ſhrouds, 
and rigging, were cut and ſhattered by the ſhot, and the 
mizen-maſt fell over the ſtern, with all the men on the 
round top, who -neverthelels laved their lives, by clam- 
bering into the port-holes of the gun-room. Appre- 
henftve that the enemy might ſeize this opportunity of 
elcaping, captain Faulkner gave orders to board them 
immediately; but this attempt was ſoon rendered im- 
practicable, by the poſition of the two ſhips. The 
Courageux was now fallen athwart the bows of the Bel- 
jlona, in which ſituation ſhe muſt have raked the latter 
fore and aft with great execution. The haul-yards and 
molt of the other ropes by which the Bellona could be 
worked, were already ſhot away. Captain Iaulkner, 
however, with the aſſiſtance of his malter, made ule of 
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he ſucceſs of the Bellona was, in a great meaſure, ow- 

ing to the brave conduct of captain Logic, who refolved to 

amuſe the French frigates in ſuch a manner as to prevent ci- 

ther from aſſiſting the Courageux. Accordingly, he began 

the attack on the Malicicuſe, but the other coming up imme- 
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foremaſt and bowſprit ; large breaches were ma 
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the ſtudding fails with ſuch ſucceſs, as to wear the ſh; 


quite round, and fall upon the oppoſite quarter gf th 
Courageux. The officers and men now flew t Fa 
guns on that ſide of the ſhip oppoſed to the enemy bow 
whence they poured in a molt dreadful diſchar« * 
maintained it without intermiſſion or abatement. . * 
ſhot took place. The ſides of the Courageux were ter. 
rnagt. 


ribly ſhattered, and her decks ſtrewed with C2 
ty minutes, 
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The enemy ſuſtained this fire for about twei 
when the enſigns was hauled down, and the enx 
ceaſed ; but in a ſhort time after a ſhot was fired from 
the lower tier of the Courageux; upon which the Bt. 
tiſn ſeamen ran to their quarters, and without waiting 
for orders, poured in two broadſides upon the enemy 
who now called for quarter, Which was granted them. 
The Bellona ſuſfered greatly in her rigging, but very 
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little in the hull, and her number of killed and wounded 
did not exceed forty. The cafe was very different With 
the Courageux. Nothing was left ſtanding but her 
© in her 
ſides; her decks were torn up in ſcveral paris ; many « 
her guns were diſmounted; and her quarters filled with 
mangled bodies of the dying and the dead, Ablvoye tua 
hundred and twenty were killed, and halt that number 
wounded. The prize was conducted to J ithon “. 

This year a ſquadron was equipped under the com- 
mand ot commodore Keppel, confitting of ten {hips of 
the line, ſeveral frigates, two Hre-ſhips, and two bon; 
ketches, beſides tranſports. © Ihe ob; 
ment was againſt Belleiſſe, che Jargel 
pean iſlands belonging to the French king, 
deſtined for t! 
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t ol all the Euro- 
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1s expedition amounted to ten battalions, 
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under the command of major-general i topi9n,. ashes 
by major-general Crawiord, with proper © envincers, 
ſome troops of. light horle, and a detachment of ar; 
lery. On the 29th of March the whole armam 


from Spithead ; and on th 
anchor in Belleifle-Road. feint was lift made 1» 
atcack the citadel of Palais, while two large ihips con- 
the troops to the landing-place, aud tit-nced 2 


battery which the enemy had erected there. 
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I ins at- 
tempt, however, did not ſucceed, and was attended with 
the loſs of near five hundred men. It was ſome time 
before the weather would permit a ſecond attempt to be 
made. Jn the morning ot the | the ſollowing ſuc 
ceſsſul ſtratagem was adopted: the troops 
in the Hat-bottomed boats, and rowed to cCiteren 
of the iſland, as if they intended to land in lever paces; 
by which means the attention of the enemy was to du 
tracted, that they knew not where to expect the delcent, 
and were obliged to divide their forces at random. In 
the mean time, brigadier Lambert pitched upon the 
rocky point of Lomaria, where captain Paterion, at ite 
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head of Brauclerk's grenadiers, and ca! ran 
with a detachment oi marines, climbed ihe Prectyce 
with amazing intrepidity, and ſuſtaine the fire of a 
ſtrong body of the enemy, till they were ſupported by 
the reſt of the troops, who 101ned as they landed, and 
the French were obliged to abandon their batteries. 
But this advantage was not gained without loſs, About 
forty men were killed, and many more wounded, amon, 
whom were colonel Mackenzie, amd the captam, Mu:- 
ray and Paterſon, M. de Croix, thc [*rencn governor, 
finding that the Engliſh troops were diſembarkcd, 0 
the number of eight thouſand men, recalled all his de. 
tachments to Palais, and prepared for a vigorous de- 
fence. Alter various ſkirmiſhes a detacaument of tt 
rincs, [Upporte Dy part of ] .0udon's regiment, a9 VAI 
to the parapet, drove the French from che WO! s, and 
after à very obſtinate diſpute, took polletion 0: 
place. Iive other redoubts were all rec 
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diatcly, he ſtood their whole fire all the time. 
were engaged, and ncar an hour after ſhe had 
lours; when they both thought proper to fees 
flight, having ſuffered confidexable damage i! * 
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ame manner, and great ſlaughter was made of the 
enemy, V ho * thdrew into the citadel]; and ſuch was 
the ardour of the allaulants, that rey entered the ſtreets 
of Palais with the fugitives, a great number of whom 
were made priſoners, and took poſſeſſion of the town, 
in which they found the French hoſpical, and ſome Eng- 
I priſoners, Who had been taken in different lallics. 
Every endeavour was now exerted for the reduction of 
the citzdel, and by the end of May a breach was made, 
winch by the 7th of June became practicable, when 
M. dr St. Croix, being apprehenſive of a general aſ- 
fault, demande a capitulation. This being granted 
him on very honourable terms, the articles were 
immediately ſigned and executed, and the citadel was 
taken poſſeſſion of by Beauclerk's grenadicrs. 

While war was thus raging in aliuoit every part of the 

globe, the congrels at Augſburg was intended to be 
opencd for a general peace; but juch was the ſubtle and 
politic prevarication of the French, and the unprece- 
dented inte rpoſition of the Spaniards, that the intention 
was rendered abortive, and the congreſs never took 
place. The Spaniſh ambaflador was called upon to dil- 
avow the repreſentation he had made, but 10 far from 
that, he returned, as authorized by the court of Madrid, 
a written anſwer, in Which he juitifhied the ſtep he had 
taken as agreeadle to the ſentiments of his maſter. He 
declared that the kings of France and Spain were united 
not only by the tie of blood, but by a mutual intereſt; 
he applauded his moſt Chriſtian majeſty for the huma- 
nity and greatneſs of mind he had demonttrated in the 
propoſition that was complained of. He inſiſted much 
on the fincere deſire of peace, the only motive which 
influenced the conduct of the two monarchs ; and he 
preſumptuouſly added, “ That it his matter had been 
governed by any other principles, his catholic majeſty, 
giving full ſcope to his greamne!s, Would have tpuken tor 
tumielt, and as became his dignity.“ 
On account of the partiality of the Speniſh court, 
Mr. Pitt declared that a war was abſolutely inevitable ; 
and it, tor the preſent moment, the Spainards had ra- 
ther delayed rth.cir declaration of war, than laid aſide 
their hoſtile intentions, it was in order to ſtrihe the blow 
at chcir own time, and with the greater effect; and 
therefore their reatons for delaying to act were the very 
motives, which ought to induce us to act with the ut- 
mot. ipeed and vigour : that we ou: 
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ght to conſider the 
evalions of that court as a retulal of ſatisfaction, and 
that refuſal as a declaration of war : that we ought from 
prudence, as well as from ſpirit, to {ecure aurtelves the 
firſt blow); and to be practically convinced, that the 
early and effective mealtres, which had to large a thare 
in reducing France to the dependence upon Spain, would 
allo be the fitteſt for deterring or dilabling Spain from 
affording any protection to France; that to carry on this 
war with vigour, it was only necciiary to continue our 
prelent efforts; no new armament would be ncceſſary; 
and that, if any war could provide its own reſources, if 
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mult be a war with Spain: that their flota had not yet 
arrived, and that the taking of it would at once diſable 
their hands and ſtrengthen ours. 
molt of the other miniſters, on this occaſion, were very 
different trom thoſe of Mr. Pitt; and on the diviſion 
Mr. Pitt and lord Temple were the only voices 1n fa- 
vour of the immediate declaration of war againſt Spain, 
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* Certain it is, that no man was ever better qualified to 
conduct the aſtairs of government than Mr. Pitt. 10 a liberal 
education he had joined an extcnfive reading ; and his con- 
duct in parliament convinced the Britich ſenate, that his me— 
mory was equal to his judgement and eloquence. 

t The duchy of Mecklenberg lies between Lunenberg and 
the Baltic, aun is neither rich nor extenſive. Ine dures are 
laid to be deſcended from the kings of the Vandals. "The peo- 
ple were converted to the Chiittian religion in che twelfth 
century, and at prefent protels the Lutheran perſuaſion. 'The 
duke oi Mecklenburg-Schwerin, being tte eldeſt branch, pol- 
elles a yearly revenue amounting. to about forty thouſand 
Pounits, The duke ( 
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g declared their reaſons in writing, 
they reſigned their employments “. His majeſty, the 
day following, in conſideration of his eminent ſervices, 
ettled a penſion of three thouſand pounds per annum on 
Mr. Pitt for three lives, and at the ſame time his lady 
was made countels of Chatham in her own right. 

We mult not paſs over the tranſactions of this year 
wi:nout mentioning the marriage and coronation of their 
prelent majeſties. The king, deſirous of giving all poſ- 
lible permanency to the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, re- 
ſolved to chooſe a conſort, whoſe participation might 
[wceten the cares of government, and whoſe virtues 
thould make his private happineſs coincide with the ſa- 
tisfaction of his people. Struck with the character of 
the princels Charlotta Sophia, princeſs of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz f, he privately employed perſons, in whom he 
could confide, to aſcertain the report of her engaging 
qualifications: and being fully convinced of her perſonal 
attractions, her amiable diſpoſition, and ſuperior under- 
ſtanding, he made a formal demand of her in marriage. 
The propofal of ſuch an illuſtrious alliance could not but 
be acceptable to the court of Mecklenburg ; and the 
princeſs herſelf was not inſenſible of the extraordinary 
accompliſhments of the young monarch, who had thus 
diſtinguiſned her by his affection and eſteem. The 
King's intention of marriage was declared in council on 
the 8th of July, and the members being highly pleated 
with the declaration, unanimouſly requetted it might be 
made public for the ſatisfaction of the nation in general. 
The earl of Harcourt was ppointed ambaſſador pleni- 
potentiary to the court of Mecklenburg- Strelitz, to de- 
mand the princeſs, and ſign the contract of marriage; 
and the royal yachts were prepared, under convoy ot a 
large ſquadron, commanded by lord Anſon, to convoy 
the future queen to England. In the mean time her 
houinold being eſtabliſned, the ambaſſador ſet out for 
the continent on this important aſſair. The ducheſſes 
of Ancaiter and Hamilton, and the counteſs of Effing- 
ham were appointed ladies of the bed- chamber, to at- 
tend her from the court of Mecklenburg in her paſſage 
to England; and embarking at Harwich, the whole 
fleet fer fail for Stade on the 8th of Auguſt. The con- 
tract of marriage being ſigned by the carl of Harcourt 
ar Strelitz, her royal highneſs was complimented by the 
ſtates of the country, and the deputies of the town. 
The ambaſizdor and the ladies were magnificently en- 
tertained : and the event was celebrated with the moſt 
ſplendid rejoicings. On the 17th the prind els, accom- 
panicd by the reigring duke her brother, tet out for 
Mirow, amidit the tears and prayers of all ranks of peo 
ple, the poor in particular, whole zealous patroneſs ſhe 
had always ſhewn herielf. Next lay ihe arrived at Per- 
leberg, where the count de Gotter complimented her in 
the name of the Pruſſian monarch. 'hence ſhe conti- 
nucd her journey by Lutzen to Gourde, and on the 22d 
reached Stade, under a general diſcharge of cannon, 
and amidſt the acclamations of the people. She was 
received by all the burgeiſes in arms: the whole town 
was illuminated: triumphal arches were erected ; ſeveral 
of the principal ladies preſented her with verſes on her 
approaching nuptials; and the public joy was exprelled 
by every poſſible demonſtration. On the 23d ne em- 
barked in the yacht at Cuxhaven, where the was ſaluted 
by the Bridih quadron allembled tor her conrof o: 
AATter 
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above twenty thouſand pounds a-year; but he has a voice in 
the digt of tac empire. Ihe princets Charlotta-Sophia, who 
was then in the ſeventeenth year of her age, is ſiſter to the loft 
mentioned prince, born of Elizabeth, daughter of the Erneſt- 
Frederic, duke of Saxe Hildburghauſen. 

+ In the interval the mines of the Engliſh people were 
wound up to the higheſt pitch of expectation. The king hav- 
he fionified his intention that the princefs ſhould land at 
Greenwich, both ſides of. the Thames were lined with innu— 
nerable multitudes. The river itfelf was covered with pleca- 
ſure-boats, wherries, and other vellels filled with ſpectators, 
and cruifing between Blackwall and Graveſend, in order to 
meet and welcome their future queen's arrival, Seats and 

10 C ſcaffolds 
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After a tedious voyage of ten days, during which the 
fleet was expoſed to three different ſtorms, and often in 
danger of being driven on the coaſt of Norway, the 
princeſs landed on the 7th of September in the afternoon 
at Harwich, where ſhe was received by the mayor and 
aldermen in their formalities. She advanced with her 
attendants by the way of Colcheſter to Witham, where 
ſhe obligingly gratified the curioſity of the people. In 
the mean time, the king being apprized by the courters 
of her arrival, diſpatched his own coaches, with a party 
of horſe-guards, who met her at Rumford, and con- 
ducted her to London, through innumerable crowds of 
people, aſſembled on the road to gratify their curioſity, 
and welcome her arrival. Their applauſe was ſignified 
in tumultuous acclamations, which attended her leveral 
miles. Thus accompanied, this amiable princeſs pro- 
ceeded to the garden- gate of the palace of St. James, 
where ſhe was handed out of her coach by the duke of 
Devonſhire, in quality of lord-chamberlain. Art the 
gate ſhe was received by the duke of York, and in the 
garden ſhe was met by the king himſelf, whoſe looks 
declared the tranſports of his joy. When ſhe made her 
obeiſance, he raiſed her by the hand, which he kiſſed, 
and then led her up ſtairs to the palace, where they dined 
together, with the whole royal family. At nine the 
nuptial ceremony was performed by Dr. Secker, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, in the royal chapel, which had 
been magnificently decorated for the occation ®. The 
ceremony of the nuptials was foon ſucceeded by that of 
the coronation, Weſtminſter-Hall was prepared for 
the roval banquet, by removing the courts of judicature, 
boarding the floor, erecting canopies, and building three 
rows of galleries for the accommodation of the ſpecta- 
tors. A platform was laid between the hall and Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey, where the king was actually crowned, 
All the houſes and ſtreets within ſight of the proceſſion 
were faced and crowded with benches and ſcaffolding, 
which extended on both ſides within the abbey from 
the weſtern entrance almoſt up to the choir. A new 
parliament, having been ſummoned, met on the 3d of 
November, and, as no miniſterial influence had been 
uſed in electing the members of which it was compoſed, 
it undoubtedly deſerved the appellation of a free parlia- 
ment. The king, being ſeated on the throne, com- 
manded the attendance of the commons; to whom he 
ſignified his pleature, by the mouth of the lord- chan- 
ecllor, that they ſhould return to their houle, and chooſe 
a new ſpeaker. Accordingly their unanimous choice 
fell upon Sir John Cuſt, a gentleman of extenſive know- 
ledge and diſtinguiſhed probity. His majeſty, repairing 
gain to the houſe of peers on the 6th, approved of the 
ipeaker, and made an excellent ſpeech to the members 
of the parhament. 

The commons, after preſenting their addreſs, imme— 
diately proceeded to ſettle the ſupplies neceflary for the 
ſupport of the nation, which amounted to 18,229, 135. 
188. 11:d, But they had hardly ſettled this important 
meaſure, when advice arrived from the earl of Briſtol, 
is majeſty's ambaſſador at Madrid, importing, that 
having demanded a categorical declaration with reſpect 
to the part his catholic majeſty intended ro act in the 


diſputes between the courts of London and Verſailles, he | 


had received at firſt a very evalive and unſatisfactory- 
anſwer. He added, that on repeating his remonſtrance, 
he was anſwered, that the Spaniſh monarch had already 
taken his meaſures in concert with the court of Verſailles, 
and that war was that moment declared againſt Great- 
Britain; and therefore, that he might retire when he 
thought proper. Soon after the count de Fuentes, am- 
baſſador from Spain at the court of London, delivered 
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ſcaffolds were prepared along the ſhore for ſeveral miles; and 
all the publicans refiding near the banks of the river both in 
Kent and Eflex, were enriched by an amazing conflux of 
company. | 
* Betides the royal family, all the great officers of ſtate, the 
nobility, peers, and peereſſes, and the foreign miniſters, at- 
tended at the ſervice, the concluſion of Which was announced 
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to the earl of Egremont, who had ſucceeded M. 7 
as ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern department, » ; N = 
calculated for ſowing jcalouſies, and fomentino gl a 
among the ſubjects of Great-Britain, and Cons 3 
invectives againſt Mr. Pitt. 8 

On the 4th of January, 1762, war was declared 
againſt Spain, in conſequence of which letters of mar 
were iſſued, and preparations made with the greateſt 
ligence and diſpatch, to humble the pride and inſyle 
of the Spaniſh monarch. On the I9th of the 
month his majeſty went to the houſe of pe 
dreſſed the parliament in a ſpeech, in which he expreſſed 
his reliance on the Divine bleſſing, on the juſtice of his 
cauſe, on the zealous and powerful affiſtance of his faich. 
ful ſubjects, and the concurrence of his allies ; who mult 
find themſelves involved in the pernicious and extenſive 
projects of his entmies. The two houſes then preſented 
addreſſes to his majeily, aſſuring him, in the moſt af. 
fectionate and loyal manner, that they would vigorouſly 
ſupport the juſtice ot his cauſe. 

A ſhort time before Mr. Pitt's reſignation, he had 
determined to employ a very conſiderable part of the 
Britiſh forces againſt the French colonies in the Weſt— 
Indies. Nor was this retolution merely ſpeculative; a 
ſtrong {quadron was fitted out, and failed from Spithead 
in the month of October in the preceding year. This 
armament had under their convoy a number of tran{. 
ports, with four battalions from Bellciſle to join at Bar- 
bacioes a ſtrong body of forces from North America, 
together with ſome regiments and volunteers from Gua- 
daloupe and the Leeward Iflands, and proceed in con- 
cert with the fleet already on that Ration, and make à 
conqueſt of Martinico, which, ſince the attempt of ge- 
neral Hopſon, had been itrengrhened with new ftorufi- 
cations, and a ſtrong body ot troops. he armament 
from North America and Angland, under the command 
of major- general Monckton and rear-admiral Rodney, 
amounting to eighteen battalions, and as many ſhips of 
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nan 
the line, beſides ingates, bombs, and fire hips, having 
rendezvouled at Barbadoes, ſailed from that place on 
the 5th of January, and on the 8th the fleet and tranſ- 
ports anchored in St. Ann's Bay, in the caſtern part of 
Martinico, the men of war having firſt ſilenced ſome 
batteries which the enemy had erected on that part of 
the coaſt F General Monckton, not thinking ts a 
proper place for diſembarking, detached two brigades 
under the command of brigadiers Ialdimand and 
Grant, to the bay oi Petite Anie, where a battery was 
cannonaded, and taken, by the ſeamen and marines. 
Theſe brigades were ſoon followed by the whole army, 
and the reſt of the ſquadron ; when ſome other batteries 
being ſilenced, general Monckton, wich the forces, 
landed, on the 16ch, in the ncighbourhood of the Cas 
des Navires, and having received a rcinforcement of 
two battalions of marines from the ſquadron, he deter- 
mined to beſiege the town of Fort Royal; but previous 
to this attempt he found it neceflary to attack the heights 
of Garnier and Tortueton, which the enemy [144 fortt- 
hed, and ſeemed reſolved to defend ro the Juit extue- 
mity. Lor this purpoſe he raiſcd a battery to protect 
the paſſage of a ravine that feparated him from thole 
heights, and made cvery other dithofition tor the at- 
tack, which began on the 24th of June, On te 299 
the governor, perceiving the Eughih ad obtained le- 
veral advantages, and were employed in crecting ounces 
ries on the different heights - Which COMMUN the 
Citadel, ordered the chamauc to be brat, an ſurren- 
dered by capitulation. On the 4th of Feorudry, te 
gate was delivered up to the victurs, and next mormits 
the garriſon, amounting to tight lindred men marched 
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to the people by the diſcharge of the a*tillery at the Pars 4 


the Tower; aiid the cities di Ln 1051 and W eſtwin! 
illuminated in honour of this ampiciots event. 3 

+ In the courſe of this fervice, the Raitonabley a Miß I N 
line, was, by the ignorance ot the pilot, run upon 2 Tec 0 
rocks, from whence the could net be 90. ol; but the ne! 
were happily ſaved, together with her ftures and artlucrs 
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G RON 
dut with all the honours of war. Immediately after the 
reduction of Fort Royal, deputations were ſent from 
different parts of the iſland, requeſting a capitulation : « 
but M. de la Touche, the governor-general, retired 
with his forces to St. Pierre, which he propoſed to de- 
ſend to the laſt extremity. On the 7th, Pidgeon Ifland, 
which was ſtrongly fortified, and eſteemed one of the 
beſt defences of the harbour, ſurrendered at the firſt 
ſummons. This conqueſt was obtained at a ſmall ex- 

ence of about four hundred men, including a few offi- 
cers, killed and wounded in the different attacks; but 
the loſs of the enemy was very conſiderable. General 
Monckton was juſt ſetting out for the reduction of St. 
pierre, when two deputies arrived from M. de la 
Touche, with propoſals of capitulation ſigned. On the 


16th the Engliſn commander took poſſeſſion of St. 


Pierre, and all the poſts in that neighbourhood ; while 
the French governor-general, with M. Rouille, the 
lieucenant-governor, the ſtaff officers, and about three 
hun.ired and twenty grenadiers, were embarked on 
board ſome tranſports, and conveyed to Fiance “. 

It was now retolved to carry on the war againſt Spain 
in the Weſt-Indies. The Havannah, the center of 
their Indian commerce, was at this time ſtrongly de- 
fended, and it was reckoned impregnable. Nineteen 
ſhips of the line, with raany ſmaller veſſels, were fitted 
out, under the command of admiral Pocock, and about 
ten thouſand land forces commanded by the earl of 
Albemarle. At firſt the admiral intended to have landed 
on the ſouth ſide of the iſland of Cuba, where it was 
ſuppoſed he might fall in with the Spaniin galleons ; but 
that opinion being over-ruled in a council of war, the 
fleet continued on a courſe of ſeven hundred miles, in a 


very dangerous ſea. The admiral had no pilot to direct 


him; but being in poſſeſſion of an excellent chart of 
thoſe ſeas taken by lord Anſon, he depended on his own 
Judgement, and diſpatched a ſhip to make proper en- 
quiries whether there was a probability of paſſing. On 
the return of the ſhip, the admiral ordered the fleet to 
weigh anchor, and hoiſt ſail, continuing under way, in 
three diviſions, conſiſting of the ſhips of the line, the 
frigates, and the tranſports. On the gth of June, they 
got out of theſe dangerous ſeas, and came within fight 
of St. Jago, on the eaſtern extremity of the iſland of 
Cuba f. From St. Jago the fleet continued their voy- 
age to the Havannah ; but here they found more diffi- 
culties to encounter than they had as yet imagined F. 
The difficulties they had to encounter ſcemed 1nfur- 
mountable ; and the admiral, in order to divert the at- 
tention of the enemy, bore away, with a large part of 
the fleet, to the weſtward, where he ſeemed inclined to 
land; while commodore Keppel and captain Hervey 
landed the forces on the caſt of the harbour, without the 
lols of a ſingle man, although the Spaniards had a conſide- 
rable fleet lying at anchor, which might have greatly an- 
noyed them. The earl of Albemarle divided the army 
into eight brigades ; one of which, under the command 
of general Elliot, was ordered to march up the country, 
in order to prevent any ſupplies being lent to the town, 
and to cover the ſiege in the rear, General Keppel and 
colonel Howe were ordered to make a diverſion on the 
welt of the town ; while the carl of Albemarle, with the 
main body of the forces, attacked the Moro caſtle, that 
being the grand object in view, becauſe it defended the 
entrance to the harbour. 'There was no freih water to 
x had; and as the Britiſh troops were obliged to cut 
mer way through woods, and drag the cannon along 
With them, many of them died through the heat of the 
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* The ſurrender of Martinico was followed by that of all 
tae dependent iſlands, by which mcans the Engliſh were the 


ole poſſeſlors of all the Caribbees, and held that chain of in- 


numerable iſlands which form an immenſe bow, extending 
om the eaſtern point of Hiſpaniola almoſt to the continent of 
South. America. : 

St. Jago is the capital of Cuba; but although the courts 
of juſtice are held there, yet the Havannah is the feat of com- 
werce, and Conſequently, of the utmoſt importance. 
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climate, and the fatigues they underwent in the ſervice 


of their country, But their courage and perſeverance 
overcame all difficulties ; for batteries were erected in 
the night on the riſing grounds, to cover the approaches, 
and make way for the reduction of the place. The Spa- 
niards defended the place with great bravery, and, for 
lome time, the fire was, in a manner, equal on -both 
ſides. On the 29th of June, in the evening, they made 
a ſally ; but although they acted with great courage and 
relolution, they were obliged to retreat, with the loſs of 
above three hundred men, All the batteries being now 
opened, the admiral ordered the Cambridge, the Dra- 
gon, and the Marlborough, to fail up to the fort, under 
the command of captain Hervey; and then a moſt 
dreadful firing began. The Spaniſh artillery was well 
conducted, and it appeared that the beſt officers under 
their government were at this time at the Havannah. 
As the Moro Caſtle was ſituated on a high rock, the 
ſhips could not, after ſe ven hours firing, make the leaſt 
impreſſion on it. In the attempt the Englith loſt one 
hundred and thirty men, which 1s not to be wondered at, 
when we conſider that, beſides the Moro Caſtle, they 
had another battery playing upon them from an oppoſite 
fort, which galled them exceſſively; ſo that they were 
obliged to retire, otherwiſe they would have been de- 
ſtroyed. As ſoon as the Engliſh men of war were gone 
to rejoin the fleet, the Spaniards turned their attention 
to the caſtern part of the fort, and reſolved to hold out 
to the laſt extremity ; ſo that the Engliſh officers found 
the reduction of the place would be a work of time. An 
unforeſeen accident likewiſe tended, in a great meaſure, 
towards retarding their operations ; namely, the reduc- 
tion of a battery, which took fire by the exploſion of a 
mortar, Sicknels ally rendered many of the men 1nca- 
pable of acting, and the few who remained in health, 
were fatigued beyond deſcription. Add to this, the 
want of freſh proviſions, the heat of the climate, and 
the inſupportable fatigue which both officers and men 
underwent, by which many gave themſelves up to de- 
ſpair, and died in conlequence of their mifery. They 
were, however, ſhortly after relieved by the arrival of 
two fleets, one from New York, and another from 
Jamaica, having on board a large quantity of proviſions. 
No time was now to be Joſt, and it was agreed that 
the miners ſhould be employed ; but they had a dee 
ditch to croſs, ſo that it was with the utmolt difficulty 
they got over it, and entrenched themfſelves under a 
rock, where they were not perceived by the enemy. 
The governor of the Havannah, ſenſible that the Engiuh 
would make themſelves maiters of the Moro Calle, 
unleſs he could fend freſh remforcements to it, ordered 
one thouſand two hundred men to be put on board the 
boats in the harbour, and to land and attack the Engliſh. 
Accordingly, theſe men landed, and attacked our forces 
in three different places, but with fo little ſucceſs, that 
upwards of four hundred were left dead on the field; 
ſome were drowned, and the reſt, with much difficulty, 
ſaved themſelves by getting into their boats. On the 
3oth of July the marines blew up a part of the wall, by 
which a breach was made; and although it was ſmall, 
yet the engineers were of opinion, that the army might 
attack it. The Engliſh troops now mounted the breach 
in ſuch good order, that the enemy became intimidated, 
after above tour hundred of them had been killed, among 
whom was the marquis de Gontales, the ſecond ia com- 
mand, a brave officer, who died animating the ſoldiers 
to defend the place. The ſame fate attended Don 
Lewis de Velaſco, the commander in chief, who, diſ- 
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+ The paſſage to the harbour is extremely narrow, and 
above half a mile in length, at the end of which 1s a large 
baſon, where a thouſand thips may ride in ſafety. On one 
ſide of the narrow patlage is the Moro Caſtle, a ſtrong fort, 
built for the defence of the place, and to prevent any ſhips from 
coming in but ſuch as have paſſports. To the weſtward of the 
harbour ſtands the town ſtrongly fortified with a parapet, re- 
doubts, and baſtions; the whole being ſurrounded by a ditch, 
and cannon placed in proper diviſions. 
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daining to aſk quarter, collected as many men as yet 
remain: zed, and making a ſtand with them, received a 
mortal wound while holding out his ſword to the con- 
querors. The Engliſh being now in poſſeſſion of the 
fort, after a ſiege of forty-four days, turned the cannon 
againſt the town. Several batteries were erected on the 
riſing orounds near the town; and the earl of Albe- 
marle ſent a meſſage to the governor, deſiring him to 
ſurrender, as it would be in vain to hold out any longer; 
but the governor, though he returned a polite anſwer to 
the earl, yet refuſed to comply, declaring that he would 
defend the place to the laſt extremity. T he firing now 
recommenced on both fides ; but in about fix hours the 
_— belonging to the enemy were ſilenced, and the 
orth baſtion of the city was almoſt difabled. This re- 
Poker the Spaniard to reaſon, white flags were diſpla yed 
all round the place, and in a ſhort time a flag of truce 
arrived at the head quarters with propofals for a capt- 
tulation. The terms, however, which the Spanith go— 
vernor thought proper to tranſmit, were not granted: 
he demande. 4, that the ſhips in the harbour ſhould be 
ſent to Spain, and that the harbour ſhould be declared 
neutral. Theſe appearing more like the demands of a 
conqueror than a fallen enemy, they were rejected, and 
hoflilities were ordered to be renewed. This produced 
the deſired effect; the enemy thought proper to recede 
from their demands, and to treat upon very different 
terms “. 

Beſides the conqueſt of the Havannah, the arms of 
Grear-Britain triut mphed over thole of Spain on other 
occaſions. A {cheme had been projected by the mi- 
niſtry for making a deicent on the iſland of Manilla in 
the Eall- Indies. It is the center of the Spanilh trade, 
and the port trom whence two large ſhips are annually 
tent acroſs the Pacific Ocean to- capulo, one of the 
ſca-ports of Mexico, in North-America, laden wich 
ſpices, ſtuffs, ſewels, and other rich merchandize of 
India. The attempt was to be made on this iſland by 
part of the ſquadron of vice-admiral Corniſh, and the 
troops deſtined for the expedition were to be under the 
command of brigadier-gencral Draper T. On the 23d 
of September they anchored in the bay of Manilla, 
where they found the enemy bur ill prepared for a de- 
fence, and greatly alarmed at this unexpected viſit. 
'Fhe governor was the archbiſhop, who aſſumes the 
title of Captain! general of the Philippine Iſlands : but 
the g n con ting of cight hundred men, was com- 

anded by the marquis de V lla Medina, who now re- 
breed it with a body of ten thouſand Indians, from 
the province of Pamgana ; bur theſe were undiſciplined, 
and tormed rather a rude rab! le than an arm 7 The 
admiral having found a convenient place for landing the 
troops, immedia: oy made the proper diſpoſitions for 
that purpoſe. The three frigates, Argo, Sea-horle, 
and Scaford, were ſtationcd near the thore, to cover the 
deſcent, three diviſions of the forces were put on board 
the boars of the fleet, and toon landed ar the church and 
village of Malata. The enemy aſſembled in great num- 
bers to op 5 oſe the deſcent ; but the frigates kt pt ſuch a 
continual fire of cannon and {mall arms, that they foo! 
diſperſed and fought their ſafety in a precipitate flight; 
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* he c: apitulation was {1 ned. on the 13 "1 Ns Auguſt, b, 
vihich the inmhabftants were ment of tHe] f 
own laws and religion, as well as in tr 1 ri vate property; and 
next day the Englith took potiction of this in portant conqueſt: 
he Spaniſh garriſon, which was reduced to about ſcven hun- 
ard men, ine hang s permitted to march out with 
ſtipuluted that ey auld the 
Moſs 110 d be cone mo 8 014 Sp 111. About t:\ handed 

[ding fifr; wn officers, were killed, or 
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Ae Of HOI WOURY: ; dur! 12 the progr 615 CT this lichae, and 
about fryer hundreds, amor whom were nine oHeers, were 
Carried of by texte, 1 he conquerors found in the place 
great win tilt Of + till 75 mall arms, ammunition, and war- 
Nke ſtarts. I wetve ings of the line, two upon the flocks, 
nd ſeveral tradi vellels likewiſe fell into the hands of the 
eld But besides thele captures they acquired to the 
neunte above titec million, tterling in filver, tobacco, and 
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| ſo that the troops were diſembarked without the loſ of 


a ſingle man. Next day the general took poſſeſſion of 
the Polveriſta, a ſmall fort delerred by the enemy, and 
which now proved an excellent place of arms for Ac 
ing the landing of the ſtores and artillery. The curate- : 
houſe was made the head quarters, and guarded by the 
ſeventy-ninth regiment. The church of the Herm 

was occupied by colonel Monſon, with an ady wn 
party of two hundred men. "The marines were lef: 
the Malata, in the ncighbourhood of the Polveriſta, + wy 
ſecure the communication with the fleet, and protect the 
ſtores and artillery. In the mean time a body of men 
approached within an hundred yards of the town, and 
poll fed themſelves of the church of St. Jago, which 
they maintained, notwithſtanding the continual fire of 
the enemy. The admiral on the 20th, landed a hatta- 
lion of ſcamen. The Spaniards did not continue le on 
this cccaſion ; they were determined, if poſſible, tg 
prevent the deſtruction of their city; and AAR naly, 
tour hundred of their troops, under the clievalict 
Fay erte, wich two field pieces, marched up on the right 
of the Engliſh advanced poſt, the flank of which they 
began to cannonade ; but their attempt was ſoon rey; 
dered abortive : colonel Monſon, at the head of the 
piquets, and a {mall reinforcement of marines, attacked 
him with ſo much fury, that they retreated with the 
oreatelt precipitation, leaving one of their field. pl ieces 
behind them. The FE ngliſh general, from the finall- 
neſs of his army, was obli bow to confine his operations 
to one part of the town; and therefore determined to 
make his attack in the avs FHicreupon a detachment 
under captain Fletcher happily pailed a ditch, with the 
loſs of only three men, though expoſed i in this danger- 
ous attempt to the whole fire of the ene my. The 
bardment was now begun, and contin ucd day and n ght 
without intermiſſion, and on the 29th the A or- 
dered the Elizabeth and Falmouth to he as near r the city 
as the depth of water would permit, and enfilade the 
cnemy 'S front in order to ſecond the operati 5 3 the 
beſiegers. The taſk was executed with great Intrepi- 
city, and the inhabitants were thrown into the utmoſt 
confuſion. On the iſt and 2d of October the wrather 
became ſo ſtormy that the whole ſquadron was in danger 
of being loſt. The South-lea- Caſtle: ſtorcſiup was 
driven a-ſhore, but even in this ſituation the 1 
to perform very great ſervice, by enfilading the who 
beach to the ſouthward, and overawing a large boch N Fr 
Indians, who threatened to attack the Polver. 
the magaz ines of the beſiegers, at the Malata. 
heavy rains now deſcended in torrents, but did n 
vent the troops and ſeamen from erecting batteries. - 
the ſame time they drew a line of parallel and commu 
nication from thence to the advanced pat: it the church 
and eſtabliſhed a place of arms on the | leſt of it, not far 
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from the ſea beach. They alſo opened a bartery ag2m 
the leit face of Sr. Diego's baſtion, and Kept ſuch an in- 
ceſſant fire, and pointed their cannon in 4 m * 4 


manner, that in a ſhort time, twelve pieces of ordnance 
mounted On the baſtion Were file nced, and the (He 
obliged to abandon the works. In the evening 4 vet” 


tery of three guns was opencd on the left of the Pace 
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valuable merchandize, collected on his 
irrepar able, 


count, which at onge re mile red the enemy's lots 

and Hd emnmilicd the Britt {1 anon tor the ex pes Ce of this EX 
pedition, Which was Carried into (cxecutton With the een 
alacrity, and afforded many inttances of tzug cdu! and ca- 


pacity. | , 

he latter confifted of one reviment, with a Compan * 1 
the royal artillety; to vu 8 1 were. added, by the g ern. or 0 
Ma: 48, ſome able office ut thirty men 0! the COMPANY 's 
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artil!; ry, fix hundred fepoys, one compatty Of ga 1 
topaz Cs Oie ot pioncer! 5 and t E090 900 pas! es of FIG? kg 
ſerters, together with a few hundreds of lalcars, ſor the uh i 
the envinecrs. The preparations bel ng compleated, Gf = 
Grant, in the Sca-horſe, was detached to the entrance in 45 
Chineſe feas, with orders to intercept all veilels bound | ir 
Mamlla, that the enemy might not obtain information of Me 
dein. N of 
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of arms, to ſilence thoſe that were in Barbette, upon 
the orillon of the St. Andrew baſtion, which annoyed 
the flank of the beſiegers. A cloſe fire of grape ſhot 
and muſquetry was kept up during the whole night, to 
revent the enemy from repairing their embraſures, and 
remounting their cannon z while ſeven mortars played 
inceſſantly vpon the gorge of the baſtion, and the neigh- 
bouring defences. I his had the deſired effect; the 
enemy was intimidated, and the works continued in their 
defenceleſs condition. But notwithſtanding this, the 
cantonment of the ſeamen was attacked early in the 
morning on the 4th, by aſtrong body of Indians. Their 
approach was facilitared by a number of thick buſhes 
growing on the ſide of the rivulet, through which they 
paſſed in the night unobſerved by the patroles; but the 
alarm was no ſooner given than colonel Monſon and 
captain Fletcher advanced with the piquets to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ſeamen, who had continued firm within their 
light poſts, chooſing to act upon the deſenſive only, till 
light ſhould diſcover to them friend or foe. The In- 
dians advanced with the moſt determined countenance 
to the attack, and fought with incredible fury; but 
about day- break a freſh piquet of the ſeventy- ninth re- 
giment appearing upon their right flank, they gave way, 
and fled with the utmoſt precipitation. In this attempt 
the enemy loſt three hundred men. About the ſame 
time another body of Indians, reinforced by a few of the 
Spaniſh troops, made a furious aſſault upon the church, 
part of which they gained, and, mounting on the roof, 
fired down among the Engliſh ſoldiers ; but this was far 
from intimidating the Britiſh forces; though now ex- 
poſed to a continual ſhower of bullets and miſſiles, they 
maintained their poſt behind the church, and, after an 
obſtinate diſpute, diſlodged the enemy, who, confounded 
by ſuch a ſevere check, made no further attempts for 
the relief of the place : the Indians returned to their 
own habitations ; the fire from the garriſon diminithed 
very faſt; and all their defences appeared to be ruined. 
A conſiderable breach was now made in the wall, and it 
was hoped the garriſon would demand a capitulation ; 
but finding they made no propoſitions of that nature, the 
Engliſh general reſolved to ſtorm the town, Accord- 
ingly, on the 6th, at four in the morning, the troops 
allotted for this ſervice marched off from their quarters 
in ſmall bodies to avoid ſuſpicion, and while they were 
aſſembling, a cloſe fire was maintained in order to clear 
thoſe places where the enemy might be lodged or en- 
trenched. Every thing being in readineſs for the aſſault, 
lieutenant Ruſſel, at the head of ſixty volunteers, ſuſ- 
| tained by the grenadiers, led the way. The engineers, 
pioneers, and other workmen followed in order to clear 
and widen the breach, and after them the remainder of 
the army was conducted in proper order. As ſoon as 
the aſſailants mounted the breach, the enemy fled in the 
utmoſt confuſion, and the troops entered the town with 
very little difficulty ; the only oppoſition of conſequence 
which they met with being from one hundred Spaniards, 
who, with ſome Indians, were poſted at the royal-guard 
houſe, and, upon their refuſal to ſubmit, were all cut to 
pieces. The governor, with the principal magiſtrates, 

withdrew into the citadel, but that being, ſoon after, 
entirely demolithed, they were obliged to ſurrender 
priſoners of war. The Spaniſh officers, on giving their 
parole of honour, were enlarged, and all the Indians 
diſmiſſed with ſafery. This important conqueſt colt the 
Engliſh only one hundred men, including officers. By 
the capitularion it was agreed, that the town and port of 
Cavile, with the iſlands and forts depending upon Ma- 
nilla, were to be delivered up to his Britannic majeſty, 
and four millions of dollars paid as a ranſom for the city 
ot Manilla, and the effects of the inhabitants, who, in 
return, were to be protected in their religion and pri- 
vate property. 
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Her cargo conſiſted of near two millions of money, re- 
giſtered, and the unregiſtered was likewiſe very conſiderable, 
eſides two thouſand ſerons of cocoa, and other articles ot 
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During the above ſiege, admiral Corniſh having in- 
| tercepted ſome letters to the Spaniſh governor, informed 

him, that the galleon, St. Philippina, was arrived from 
Acapulco at Cajayagan, he determined to ſend in queſt 
of her. The Panther man of war, and Argo frigate, 
were accordingly detached on this ſervice ; and on the 
goth of October, being off the iſland of Capul, they 
diſcerned a fail ſtanding to the northward, The Pan- 
ther was unfortunately drove by the current among the 
Narangoes, and obliged to drop anchor, but the frigate 
continuing the chace, came up with and engaged her for 
near two hours, during which her rigging ſuffered con- 
ſiderably, and obliged the captain to give over the at- 
tack till it could be repaired. In the mean time the 
Panther got under ſail again, and in her turn engaged 
the enemy, who ſoon after ſurrendered; but inſtead of 
the St. Philippina, the prize proved the Santiſſima 
Trinidada, which had departed from Manilla for Aca- 
pulco on the iſt of Auguſt; but meeting with a hard 
gale of wind, wherein ſhe was diſmaſted, had been 
obliged to put back and refit. The merchandize on 
board this ſhip was valued at one million and a half of 
dollars, and the whole cargo ſuppoſed to be worth dou- 
ble that ſum. 

The Santiſſima Trinidada was not the only valuable 
Prize taken from the Spaniards in the courſe of this 
year: the Hermione, a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, bound 
from Lima to Cadiz, laden with treaſure and valuable 
effects, was taken in the month of May by two Engliſh 
frigates, which were on a cruize off cape St. Vincent. 
She: was carried into Gibraltar, and afterwards brought, 
to England “. 

About the latter end of May Sir Edward Hawke 
ſailed from Spithead, with ſeven ſhips of the line and 
two frigates, 1n hopes of falling in with a ſquadron un- 
der the command of M. de Ternay, who had eſcaped 
from Breſt, and his deſtination not even conjectured. 
He found means, however, to elude the admiral's vigi- 
lance, who having viſited the coaſt of France, and 
cruized for ſome weeks in the chops of the Channel, re- 
turned to Portſmouth. In the mean time M. de Ter- 
nay ſteered his courſe to Newfoundland, and on the 
24th of June landed ſome troops at the Bay of Bulls, 
with which he immediately advanced to the town of St, 
John's, and this place being in no condition of defence, 
was obliged to ſurrender. But the triumph of France 
on this occaſion was of ſhort duration, for Sir Jeffrey 
Amherſt and lord Colville, who commanded by land 
and ſea in North-America, were no ſooner informed of 
this loſs than the latter failed thither from Halifax, and 
blocked up the harbour, Being toon after reinforced, 
with about eight hundred men, commanded by colonel 
Amherſt, they reſolved to diſembark the forces, which, 
after a very ſlight oppoſition, was effected. On the 
16th of September colonel Amherſt took poſt in the 
neighbourhood of St. John's fort, and next day erected 
a battery. But contrary winds having driven lord Col- 
ville ſome diſtance from the coaſt, M. de Ternay, avail- 
ing himſelf of his abſence, made his eſcape. M. de 
Hauſſonville, commander of the French forces at St. 
John's, who had been ſummoned, but retuſed to ſur- 
render, thought proper to agree to a capitulation, by 
which himſelf and the garriſon were to be conveyed to 
Breſt the firit opportunity, and accordingly, when lord 
Colville returned to the harbour, he appointed ſome 
ſhips to convey them to France. 

Portugal, being in a defenſive alliance with Great- 
Britain, was now expoſed to invaſion both from France 
and Spain, thoſe powers having preſented a joint me- 
morial by their ambaſſadors at the court of Liſbon to 
the Portugueſe miniſtry f. Notwithſtanding the extra- 
ordinary memorial, the firmneſs of his Portugueſe ma- 
jeſty compelled him to anſwer this inſulting propoſition 


with 
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merchandize to a large amount. | 
+ The memorial impoſed, „That the two ſovereigns of 
France and Spain, having found it neceſſary to take every me- 
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with a moderate but intrepid reſolution. He obſerved, | 
« That the ties, which equally united him to Great- 

Britain, and the crowns of France and Spain, rendered 

him a proper mediator to them all, and conſequently 

improper for him to declare himſelf an enemy to either: 

that his alliance with England was ancient, and conſe- 

quently incapable of giving offence at this juncture: 

that it was merely defenſive, conſequently innocent: 

that the late calamities of Portugal had abſolutely dil- 

abled her from taking part 1n any offenſive war, into 

which geither the love his moſt fairhful majeſty bore his 

ſubjects as a father, nor the duty by which he was bound 

to them as a king, could ſuffer him to plunge them.” 

But this moderate anſwer was far from fatisfying the 

princes of the Bourbon conſederacy. They denied that 

the alliance with England was either purely defenſive, 

or purely innocent; and added, among other things, 

that if the king of Portugal did not comply with their 

requiſition, the Spaniſh troops, which were already 

marched to the frontiers, ſhould enter his country, ſeize 

his forts, and ſhut them up; and that no choice was 

therefore left to his majeſty, but that of receiving them 

as friends, or treating them as enemies. But this ex- 

traordinary treatment could neither divert his Portugueſe 

majeſty from the firmneſs of his reſolution, nor provoke 

him to depart from the moderation of his language. 

He declared he would keep his treaties with England 

11violate, and mentioned, that they were ſuch as the 

law of God, of nature, and of nations, had always 

deemed innocent; and declared, that if the troops of 
France and Spain ſhould enter his dominions, he would, 

in defence of his neutrality, repulſe them with all his 

forces, joined by thoſe of his allies. On receiving his 

Portugueſe majeſty's final reſolution, the ambaſſadors of 
the two crowns demanded paſſports, which being 
granted them, they ſet out for their reſpective courts ; 

and France and Spain, in the month of June, publiſhed 
a joint declaration of war againtt Portugal. 

In the interim about eight thouland troops, with large. 
ſupplics of ſtores and ammunition, and a fine train of 
artillery, arrived in Portugal from England. The com- 
mand of the Portugueſe: army had ſome tune before 
been conſerred upon count de la Lippe Buckebourg, 
an officer of great abilities, and who, during the whole 
courſe of the war, had directed the Britiſh artillery in 
Germany. The Engliſh forces were conducted by lord 
T'yrawlcy and the carl of Loudon, aſſiſted by ſeveral 
officers of great experience. Theſe forces had not been 
long in Portugal before lord Tyrawlev, diſguſted at the 
behaviour of the court of Liſhon, deſired to be recalled: 
his requeſt was granted, and the carl of Loudon ſuc- 
ceeded to the chief command. 

The Spaniſh army, which had for ſome time en- 
camped near tlie frontiers of Portugal, was divided into 
three {ſeparate bodies, in order to penetrate into the ter- 
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thod in their power to curb the pride of the- Britiſh nation, 
had thought proper to eſtablith ſeveral mutual and reciprocal 
obligations between them, in order to prevent that nation from 
becoming deſpotic over all the maritime commerce of Europe: 
that the firſt meaſure planned by the kings of France and 
Spain was to engage his Portugueſe majeſty in their offenſive 
and defenſive alliance, and to join his forces with theirs: that 
they expected his molt faithful majeſty would not heſitate a 
moment to acquieſce in ſo reaſonable 2 requeſt, when he con- 
ſidered what he owed to himſelf, to his Mintdom, and to his 
ſubjects, who more ſeverely felt the yoke whuch Great-Britain 
had laid upon them, than thoſe of any other nation, and which 
ſhe was deſirous of extending over all thofe who had any poſ- 
ſeillons in the New World: that it would bc unjuſt for 
France an! Spain alone to ſupport a war, and facrifice their 
ſubjects for an object in wiich Portugal was equally intereſted 
with themſelves : that in order to this, the ambaſſador of Spain, 
and the miniſter plcnipotentiary of France, defired his nzoft 
faithful majeſty to renvunce the neutrality, and declare himtelf 
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united in the preſent war againſt the Englith, with the kings 
of France and Spain: that this declaration was made by thoſe | 
two monarchs, as being agreed and concerted between them: 
that his catholic majeſty had allo 1a{tructed his amballidur te 
oblcrve, that it Was the brother of the queen, wile to his wott 
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ritories of Portugal by three different avenues, The: 


firſt attempt of conſequence was the ſiege of Miranda, 


which they inveſted in the beginning of May, They 
immediately began to erect batteries againſt the place ; 
» 


but before the firſt was finiſhed, the magazine of the 
beſieged accidentally blew up, by which misfortune tuo 
large breaches were made in the walls, upwards of five 
hundred Portugueſe were: killed by the exploſion; and 
che garriſon obliged to ſurrender themſelves pritoners of 
war“. | 

After this ſucceſs the Spaniſh general made an at- 
tempt to enter the province of Minho, through the 
paſſes of Monte Allegre ; but finding thoſe poſts occy- 
pied by ſome regiments of Portugueſe militia, he 
changed his route, and attempted to croſs the mountains 
of Maran and Amarante. The city of Oporto is fity- 
ated at the foot of theſe mountains, and the garriſon had 
taken proper precaution to obſtruct the patlage of the 
Spaniards. Mean while, part of the enemy that re. 
mained at Miranda had been repulfed by the inhabitants 
of Nova de Foſca, ſupported by ſome militia, in at- 
tempting to paſs the river Douro. On the ſide of 
Almeida, eight thouſand Spaniards paſſed the frontier 
in the beginning of June, and encamped between Val- 
de-la-Mula and Vai-de-Coelha, detaching parties to 
lay waſte the adjacent country. The third diviſion of 
the Spaniſh army, now encamped in the province of 
Tra-los-montes, was ſeparated into three bodies, of 
which the principal was encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Miranda. In July, that body of the Spanith forces, 
which had encamped near Val-de-la-Mula, inveſted 
Almeida; and betore they had finiſhed their trenches 
they were joined by eight thouſand French auxiliaries, 
The garriſon, however, made a much better defence 
than could be expected; but was at laſt obliced to ſur- 
render on capitulation. 

The count de la Lippe, having received advice that 
the enemy had eſtablithed'large magazines of flour and 
forage at Valencia d'Alcantara, on the frontiers of 
Portugal, he determined to attack the place. Brigadier 
Burgoyne was entruſted with the execution of this en- 
terprize, and on the 25th of July, at midnight, he 
croiled the Tagus at the head or all the Britiſh grena- 
dicrs, commanded by lord Pulteney, and cleven com- 
panics of Portugueſe grenadiers. On the 25th at night 
he reached Caſtel- Vida, where he was joined by ſome 
infantry, and irregular cavalry. Here he made his 
final diſpoſitions agreeable to the advices he had received 
reſpecting the ſituation and ſtation of the place he was 
lent to attack. This being compleared he marched 
with the utmoſt expedition, but could not reach Valencia 
before break of day, when he entered the town with the 
cavalry, ſword in hand, diſperſed the guards in the great 


ſquare, and placed a detachment at the end of every 


ſtreet. This was done with very little reſiſtance, except 
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faithful majeſty, a true friend, a moderate and quiet neighbour, 
who had made this propoſal to him, and who, conſidering the 
interett of his Portugucle majeſty as his own, wiſhed to unite 
the one with the other; fo that either in peace or war, Spain 
and Portugal might be conſidered as belonging to one maſter.” 
To this extraordinary memorial the two miniſters added, 
hat they were commanded, by their reſpective courts, to 
demand in four days a categorical anſwer, and that any delay, 
beyond that period, would be conſidered as a negative.” | 
Though the taking of this place was owing more to àcci- 
dent than courage, yet it inſpired the Spaniards with an olten- 
tatious pride : they Looked down with contempt on the Portu- 
vueſ-; and inſtead of marching with his whole army, the mar. 
quis de Sania thought it ſufficient to ſend a ſmall party to attac« 
the town of Braganza. In this he ſucceeded, for the garriſon 
retired with precipitation at their approach, and the magittrates 


preſented the keys of the town to the commander of the Spaniſh 


farce, The loss of this. and ſeveral other places was, how- 
©1441, priuwcipally owing to the bad conditions of the works, no 
ing been taken to repair them, notwithſtanding the 

army had lain ſo long in the neighbourhood. Chaves 
die fame fate, the garrifon, though it conſiſted of 8 
te effective men, having abandoned the town at the firl 
1/-arance of the enemy. 55 
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by a few deſperate parties, who attacked the troops 
when drawn up in the ſquare ; but were ſoon diſperſed, 
and the greater part of them killed or taken. Some 
ifoners and a large number of horſes were taken by a 
detachment of dragoons ſent out to ſcour the country “. 

The allied army was animated by this ſucceſsful en- 
terprize, and that of Spain intimidated. "The general 
Conde de Arnda, who now commanded the Spaniſh 
frees in Portugal, after leaving garriſons in Almeida 
and Caſtel Rodrigo, advanced by the way of Alfayates 
to Caſtel- Branco. This motion obliged the count de 
| Lippe to abandon his camp at Ponte de Murcella in 
the Beira, and return into Eſtramadura. He reached 
Abrantes on the 18th of September, and lord Loudon 
with a ſeparate corps encamped in the neighbourhood, 
in order to prevent the Spaniards from forcing a paſſage 
through the paſſes of the mountains in their front. 
The count St. Jago, with four battalions, ſix compa- 
nies of grenadiers, and a regiment of cavalry, was 
ſent to occupy the paſs of Alvito; and Burgoyne, 
with part of his own regiment, and the Engliſh gre- 
nadiers, to encamp on the ſouthern bank of the 
Tagus, oppoſite Villa-velha. Theſe diſpoſitions being 
formed, the enemy encamped {1x thouſand men op- 
poſite count St. Jago, and attacked Villa-velha, 
which was for ſome time protected by the cannon of 
Burgoyne, placed on the oppoſite bank of the river; 
but the caſtle, as well as the poſt at the defile of St. 
Simon, were both taken by the enemy, who, in con- 
ſequence of this ſucceſs, made themlelves maſters of the 
paſſes in the mountains, and the count St. Jago was 
obliged to retire. As this officer was in the utmoſt 
danger of being attacked both in front and rear by a ſu- 
perior force, lord Loudon was ordered to advance and 
cover his retrear. But the attempts of the Spaniards 
were abortive by the good order and firmnels of the 
Engliſh. | 

The Spaniſh corps at Villa-velha being weakened in 
the mean time by the detachments tent againſt the count 
St. Jago, a deſign was formed of ſurpriſing them in 
their camp. Accordingly heutenant-colonel Lee, at the 
head of a detachment of Britiſh troops, was ordered to 
ford the Tagus in the night, and attack the Spaniſh 
forces. The project happily ſucceeded ; four pieces of 
cannon were ſpiked up in their camp; their magazines 
were deſtroyed ; and many priſoners taken, together 
with a conſiderable number of horſes and mules, and a 
large quantity of valuable baggage. The ſafety of Por- 
tugal was, in a great meaſure, owing to this important 
advantage : for the ſeaſon was now far advanced ; the 
rain fell in torrents ; the roads were deſtroyed ; and the 
country, in many places, rendered impaſſable. The 
Spaniards, therefore, who had ſecured any advanced 
polt, where they could maintain themlelves during the 
winter, deſtitute of magazines for their ſupport, and 
their convoys continually cut off by the enemy, were 
obliged to retreat into Spain. 

We muſt now return to our affairs in Germany. Be- 
fore the allied armies had began their operations, a de- 
tachment of four thouſand men was {ent from the French 
garriſon of Gottingen, to ſurprize the eaſt chain of the 
alled cantonments. The enterprize, however, was 
rendered abortive by the timely retreat of the troops; 
10 that the French could only make a very ſmall impreſ- 
lion upon their rear. Prince Ferdinand, to prevent a 
ſimilar attempt, ſent three thouſand to take polt at Eim- 
beck, which effectually anſwered the purpoſe. On the 
other hand general Luckner, who had made leveral 
luccefsful invaſions into the country poſſeſſed by the 
enemy, obtained a conſiderable advantage over the 
marquis de Lortange, who had marched out of Gottin- 
gen, at the head of one thouſand eight hundred horle, 
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* We muſt not forget to mention on this occaſion, the 
noble exploit of a Britiih ſerjeant, who at the head of {ix me 
only, fell in with a ſubaltern of the enemy at the head © 
wWenty-hve dragoons, unbroken and prepared for action, 
Killed fix, made all the reſt priſoners, and took the holes 
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and two thouſand infantry, to intercept Luckner. But 
the latter falling unexpectedly on the marquis, forced 
him to retire, with great loſs, to Gottingen. About 
the ſame time a party of French irregulars were made 
priſoners at Eichffeld, by major Wingerode, com- 
mander of the Heſſian huſſars. 

The cattle of Rover, which had been occupied for 
ſome time by the French, was beſieged in April by the 
hereditary prince of Brunſwick. His batteries had 
ſcarce begun to play before the fort was ſet on fire. 
Every method was purſued by M. de Muret, who com- 
manded in the caſtle, to ſtop the progreſs of the flames, 
bur finding all his endeavours ineffectual, he was obliged, 
with his whole garriſon of two hundred and thirty men, 
to leap over the walls, and ſurrender at diſcretion. » 

On the 24th of June prince Ferdinand made proper 
diſpoſitions tor attacking the French camp, ſituated be- 
tween Græbenſtein and Meinbrexen. In order to exe- 
cute this plan with ſucceſs, general Luckner left his 
camp in the morning of the 23d, croſſed the Weſer in 
the evening, and by three o'clock the next morning ar- 
rived between Mariendorff and Undenhauſen. General 
Sporcken paſled the Dymel at Sielem about four in the 
morning, at the head of twelve Hanoverian battalions, 
and part of the cavalry of the left wing, in order to fall 
upon the enemy's flank, while Luckner attacked them 
in the rear, Prince Ferdinand paſſed the river about 
the ſame time, at the head of twelve Britiſh battalions, 
eleven battalions of the Brunſwick troops, eight regi- 
ments of Heſſians, the Engliſh cavalry, and part of the 
German horle of the left wing. On gaining the bank 
on the oppoſite fide, he drew up his forces in order of 
battle behind the ponds of Kalſe. All the preparations 
were made with ſuch judgement, activity, and good 
order, that the French were attacked wich the utmoſt 
impetuoſity in front, flank, and rear, before they knew 
any thing of the approach of the allied army. Terrified 
at this vigorous and unexpected aſſault, a precipitate 
retreat immediately followed, and would probably have 
ended in a total defeat of the whole army, had not M. 
de Stainville, at the head of a choſen body of troops, 
thrown himſelf into the woods of Willemſtahl, where 
he made a noble ſtand, and effectually covered the re- 
treat of the French marſhals, who retired, in the utmoſt 
confuſion, under the cannon of Caſſel. Stainville was 
attacked by lord Granby with his uſual impetuoſity, and 
the whole body, except two battalions, were either 
killed or talen f. | 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, prince Ferdinand at- 
tempted to cut off the communication of the French 
with Franckfort, while they continued in their ſtrong 
camp under the cannon of Caſſel, This communica- 
tion was preſerved by M. Rochambeau, who, at the 


| head of a body of horſe and ſome brigades of infantry, 


had poſſeſſed himſelf of a ſtrong poſt near Hamburg. 
The marquis of Granby and lord Frederick Cavendith 
advanced, with a ſtrong detachment, to diſlodge them. 
At their approach the enemy began to retreat, upon 
which the marquis ordered his horſe to attack them in 
the rear. In performing this fervice they were in im- 
minent danger of being overpowered by the French ca- 
valry, who, facing about ſuddenly, fell upon them 
(word in hand; but the infantry coming to their aſſiſt- 
ance, the enemy were obliged to fly in their turn, and 
ic was with the utmolt difficulty they effected a retreat 
with the lols of four hundred men, | 

Prince Ferdinand next reſolved to attack the French 
marſhals who had withdrawn to their camp at Milſen- 
gen, in order to Maintau their communication with 
Franckfort, and facilitate their junction with the prince 
of Conde, who had received orders to advance from 


the Lower Rhine. On the 25th of Juiy' Ferdinand 


of the whole party. ; 

+ Two thouand five hundred and fifty of the enemy, in- 
cluding one hundred and I1xty-two officers, were made pri- 
ſoners: fome Randards and colours were allo taken, while the 
loſs of the allied army did not exceed three hundred men. 
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croſſed the Eder, and joined the marquis of Granby on 
the heights of Falkenberg, after which he reconnoitred 

the enemy's ſituation, where he found there was no pro- 

bability of engaging them with ſucceſs: and, having 

contented themſelves with cannonading their camp, he 

re- croſſed the Eder, leaving the marquis of Granby on 

the heights of Falkenberg. The French now crofled 

the Fulda, and retired to Caſſel, having left a body of 
troops under M. de Guerchy, oppoſite to the camp they 

abandoned: at the fame time the marquis of Granby 

took poſſeſſion of Mulſengen, by which means the ene- 

my's communication with Franckfort was once more 

cut off. A body of their dragoons advancing towards 

Ruthenburn, under M. de Stainville, fell into an am- 

buſcade at Morſchen ſoon after, and were entirely routed. 

This was followed by the loſs of Gottingen, which place 

they relinquiſhed, after having deſtroyed. the fortifica- 

tions. The French now ſecured themſelves in a ſtrong 

camp on the banks of the Fulda, whence they ſent re- 

peated orders to the prince of Conde to haſten to their 

relief. That general began his march from Coeffeldt 

on the 16th of July, and paſſed the Lippe at Halderen. 

He was followed by the hereditary prince, at the head 

of a ſtrong detachment from the allied army ; who, hav- 

ing received intelligence, that a large body of the enemy 
were on their march to meet the prince of Conde, he 

determined to attack him before their arrival. In the 
beginning of this action the French were drove from the 
heights into the plain; but while the allies were eagerly 
purſuing their advantage, the main army of the enemy 

arrived. Such a powerful reinforcement could not fail 
of turning the balance in their favour. The allies were 
totally defeated, having loſt about three thouland men. 
This mizfortune was greatly increaſed by a wound which 
the hereditary prince received, from a muſquet-ball, in 
his hip-bone, by which, for a conſiderable time, his life 
was in danger. The French, however, obtained no 
advantage from their victory. 

Part of the French army under generals de Caſtries 
and Saarsfeldt being poſted on the fide of the Ohme, 
and oppoſite to them a ſtrong detachment commanded 
by the marquis of Granby, and general Zaſtrow on the 
other, a furious cannonade was carried on between 
them. In the neighbourhood of the allies was the caſſle 
of Ameneburg, which they had furniſhed with a garriſon 
conſiſting of ſeven hundred men under captain Cruſe. 
T his fortreſs the enemy determined to take; but, in 
order to conceal their- real intention, they attacked a 
poſt of the allies called Brucker-mulk, which defended 

the paſſage of a bridge over the Ohme. After a very 
obſtinate engagement darkneſs put an end to the diſpute, 
the French having ſuſtained a loſs of near one thouſand 
one hundred men, and the allies near ſix hundred. A 
few days after this action, prince Ferdinand inveſted 
Caſſel; and notwithſtanding all the activity and reſolu- 
tion of a numerous garriſon, commanded by the baron 
de Dieſbach, the operations were carried on with ſuch 
remarkable vigour, that, on the 10th of October, the 
City capitulated. This was the laſt action between the 
French and the allies in Germany. Prince Ferdinand, 
indeed, was making preparations for laying ſiege to 
Ziegenheim, the only place the French were new poſ— 
ſeſſed of in Heſſe; but before he could carry his deſign 
into execution, the preliminaries of peace were ſigned 
between France and Great- Britain; in conſequence of 
which a ceſſation of arms took place between the two 
armies. 

The preliminaries of pcace being ſigned, and the de- 
finitive treaty in great forwardneſs, the parliament met 
on the 25th of November, when his majeſty opened 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne; in which he 
obſerved, that nothing was more deſirable to him than a 
laſting peace, procured on ſuch honourable terms as 
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* He was born on the 12th of Auguſt, between feven and 
eight o'ciock in the morning, and on the 17th was created 
prince of Wales, &c. Ou the 12tlroft September following, 
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would ſecure the happineſs of his "people. Por th 
purpoſe, he had once more condeſcended to renew * 
negociation that had been broken off before; and "4 
ſpoke of the conduct of his army and navy in the hi best 
terms of applauſe. He took notice, that he had * 
obliged to fend an armed force to ſupport his good all 
the king of Portugal, who was threatened by the whok 
Spaniſh army, in conſequence of the intrigues of the 
French, who, notwithſtanding their numerous loſſes 
ſeemed ſtill averſe to peace. He concluded by telling 
them, that nothing gave kim ſo much unhappineſs, ag 
. . . 3 

the conſideration that his ſubjects were burthentd with 
taxes; but then there was a neceſſity for it, otherwiſe it 
would have been impoſſible to have defeated the enemy's 
ſchemes, and rendered their undertakings abortive, He 
deſired the commons to conſider of ſuch methods, in 
the ſettlement of the new acquiſitions, as ſhould moſt 
effectually tend to the ſecurity of thoſe countries, and to 
the improvement of the Britiſh trade and navigation, 
He recommended to their care and attention, his gal- 
lant ſubjects by whom thoſe acquiſitions were made. 
He obſerved, that union at home was peculiarly neceſ- 
ſary to lay the foundation of that ceconomy which they 
owed to themſelves and their poſteriry, and which alone 
could relieve the nation from the heavy burthens entailed 
upon it by the neceſſities of a long and expenſive war, 
In anſwer to this ſpeech addrefles were preſented by 
both houſes, containing general compliments upon the 
approach of peace, as well as upon the birth of the 
prince of Wales“. The next day a ceſſation of arms 
was proclaimed ; and orders were iſſued for opening 
again all the channels of communication with France 
and Spain, 
The preliminaries of the peace underwent a very ſe- 
vere ſcrutiny by the parliament; but were at length ap- 
proved of by a great majority in boch houſes ; and each 
preſented an addreſs to the king on che occaſion; in 
which they declared, © fat they owed thy utmoſt gra- 
titude to his majeity for thc re-eſtabliſkment oi the pub- 
lic tranquillity upon terms or honour to the Crow, and 
of advantage to the prople.” 
This vear happened circumſtance of a very ſingular 
nature, and which, for a cy: iderable' time, almoſt 
wholly engroſſed the attention of che public. It was a 
maſter-picce of deception, and was then diſtinguſhed, 
as it ſtill is remembered, by the name of the Cock-lane 
Ghoſt ; the particulars of which were bricily as follow: 
In 1759 one Mr. K——, a broker, married a young 
lady of Norfolk, who dying in child- bed, her ſiſter came 
to reſide with him in the character of a houſe-keeper. 
In this familiar ſituation they continued ſome time ; dur- 
ing which they conceived ſuch an affection for each other, 
that they broke through the laws of prudence, and poſ- 
ſeſſed thoſe enjoyments that were forbidden by the ſtrict- 
neſs of the canon law. Each of them made their will in 
the other's favour, and remeving to town, lodged for 
ſome time in the houſe of one Parſons, (officiating 
pariſh-clerk of St. Sepulchre's,) in Cock-lane, near 
Weſt Smithfield. Some diſpute arifing between Mr. 
K. and his landlord, the former ſuddenly left his lodg- 
ings, and removed to Clerkenwell, Here the young 
lady died of the ſmall-pox, on the 2d of February, 
1760, and was buried in Clerkenwell church. The 
ſcheme, ſuppoſed to have been concerted by Parlons, 
now began to ſhew itſelf. An alarm was ſpread that 
his daughter, a girl of eleven years of age, was viſited 
by a ſpirit, who having been interrogated, had declared 
itſelf to be the ſpirit of Fanny, which was the name of 
the decealed lady, and that the had been poiſoned by 
K. when ill of the ſmall-pox. A worthy clergyman» 
however, who attended her ſeveral times, and who ad- 
miniſtered to her the laſt cornforts of his office, declared, 
that the ſmall-pox with which the was ſeized Was of the 
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he wps baptized by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and named 


Georye Auguſtus Frederick. 
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who attended her had pronounced her irrecoverable, 

ſome days before her death. On the 13th of February, 

1762, between ten and eleven o'clock at night, Parſons 

deſired a gentleman in the neighbourhood to come to his 

houſe, in order to be witneſs of the ſtrange noiſe and 

extraordinary circumſtances that were ſuppoſed to pro- 

ceed from this inviſible agent, which he ſaid, had for 

two years paſt greatly terrified his family. The gentle- 

man accordingly attended, and found the child in bed ; 

when ſeveral queſtions being put to the ſpirit, who was 

ſuppoſed to be preſent, by the father, they were re- 

ſpectively anſwered by an unaccountable noiſe like that 

of knocking and ſcratching. The gentleman not chooſ- 

ing to pronounce too haſtily upon what appeared to him 

ſo extraordinary, left the houſe, and next evening got 
together a number of his friends, among whom were 

two or three clergymen, all of whom went to the houſe 

on a determination of ſatisfying themſelves by fitting up 
during the courle of the night. On their firſt entering 
the room they examined the bed, bed-cloaths, &c. and 
being ſatisfied there was not any viſible appearance of 
deceit, the child was put into bed, which was 1mme- 

diately found to ſhake extremely by the gentleman who 
had placed himſelf at the foot of it. During the courſe 
of the night a prodigious number of queſtions were put 
to the ſuppoſed ſpirit, all of which were anſwered either 
by knocking or ſcratching. An affirmative was one 
knock, and a negative two: and the ſcratching inti- 

mated diſpleaſure. The ſound of the noiſes appeared 
to proceed occalionally from the different parts of the 
room where the child lay ; and as her preſence was ne- 
ceſſary to the production of the noiſes, ſo the ſpirit de- 
cared it would follow her wherever ſhe went. The 
circumſtances of this ſtrange viſitation being reported, 
with many idle exaggerations, the public became ſo in- 
tereſted in it, that in all companies nothing was heard 
but remarks on the ghoſt in Cock-lane; add to this 
place ſuperſtition and curioſity brought a vaſt concourſe 
of people, of all ranks and conditions. The farce was 
carried on for ſome time much to the advantage of the 
projectors. The girl was actually removed to other 
houſes, where the noiſes equally accompanied her, and 
ſuch an impreſſion did this ſtrange occurrence make, 
even on thoſe of ſuperior underſtanding, that two cler- 
gymen became the avowed patrons of this inarticulate 
revelation. The ſuppoſed ſpirit, however, was at length 
decoyed into a promiſe that entirely deſtroyed its repu- 
tation, It had publicly declared, by an affirmative 
knock, that it would attend one of the gentlemen to the 
vault of St. John's church, Clerkenwell, where the body 
was buried, and then would give a token of its preſence 
by a knock upon the coffin. It was therefore determined 
to make this trial of the exiſtence or veracity of the ſup- 
poſed ſpirit, While they were deliherating on this 
matter, they were ſummoned into the girl's chamber by 
lome ladies who were near her bed, and had heard 
knocks and ſcratches. When the gentlemen entered, 
the girl declared that ſhe felt the ſpirit like a mouſe upon 
her back, and was required to hold her hands out of 
bed. From that time, though the ſpirit was very ſo- 
lemnly requeſted to manifeſt irs exiſtence by appearance, 
by impreſſion on the hand or body of any preſent, by 
ſeratches, knocks, or any other agony, no evidence of 
auy preternatural power was exhibited. The ſpirit was 
then duly informed, that the perſon to whom the pro- 
mile was made of ſtriking the coffin was then about to 


* By this treaty Canada, Nova-Scotia, and the iſland of 
Cape Breton, were ceded to Great-Britain ; the river Miſſi- 
lippi was to be the boundary between the Britiſh and French 
colonies in North-America; and in the Weſt-Indies, the king 
of Great-Britain gave up to the French the conquered iſlands 
0 Martinico and Guadaloupe, with all the ſmaller ones de- 
pending on them. 'T'he iſland of. Belleiſle was given in ex- 
Change for Minorca; and the Grenades, with all the other 
Iſlands depending on them, were ceded to Britain, All our 
canqueſts on the river of Senegal were confirmed te us; and 
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viſit the vault, and that the performance of the promiſe 
was then claimed. At one o'clock in the morning the 
company went to the church, and the gentleman, with 
the two credulous clergymen, went into the, vault, where 
the ſpirit was ſolemnly required to fulfil her promiſe. 
Here, however, ſhe fgiled, and the company not ſeeing 
any thin” beſide e ove returned back to the houſe. 
It was now they began to ſuſpe& ſome fraud, and ſtrictly 
examined the girl, but without obtaining any information. 
However, it was the general opinion of the aſſembly, 
that the child had ſome art of counterfeiting particular 
noiſes, and that there was not any agency of a higher 
cauſe. But the friends of the ghoſt, in order to retrieve 
their reputation, ſpread a report that the coffin and body 
had been removed out of the vault; but Mr. K. who 
began now feelingly to intereſt himſelf in defence of his 
reputation, deprived them of this laſt refuge, by or- 
dering the coffin to be opened before ſufficient witneſſes. 
The coffin was ſoon diſcovered by the undertaker, and 
was opened before the clergyman of the pariſh, the 
clerk, the ſexton, Mr. K. and fome others, when the 
contents of it exhibited the melancholy remains of mor- 
tality, Mr. K. now thought it high time to vindicate 
his character in a legal manner ; this affair appearing to 
be no more than a contrivance of Parſons, to be re- 
venged on Mr. K. who had ſued Parſons for a ſmall 
ſum of money he had lent him while he lodged in his 
houſe ; and which he found it impoſſible otherwiſe to 
regain. Accordingly Mr. K. — a bill of indict- 
ment againſt Parſons and his wife, Mary Frazer, (a 
woman who lived in the houſe and officiated as inter- 
preter between the ghoſt and the ſpectators,) one of the 
clergymen, and a tradeſman, who had been active du 

in the affair; tor conſpiring againſt his life and character. 
On the 10th of July the cauſe was heard before lord 
chief juſtice Mansficld and a ſpecial jury, at the court of 
King's Bench, Guildhall ; when, after a trial of twelve 
hours, the parties were all convicted of the crimes with 
which they were charged. The court, however, being 
willing that the profecutor, who had been ſenſibly in- 
jured by this iniquitous tranſaction, ſhould receive ſome 
reparation from the offenders, poſtponed their ſentence 
for ſome months, in hopes the parties would make it up 
in the interim. Accordingly the clergymen and tradeſ- 
men compromiſed their part of the matter by a large 
ſum of money, and were diſmiſſed with a ſevere repri- 
mand. Parſons was ſentenced to ſtand in the pillory 
three times in one month, and to be impriſoned two 
years; his wife to be impriſoned one year; and Mary 
Frazer was committed to Bridewell for ſix months. 
Thus ended this myſterious affair, which had not only 
been prejudicial to the party againſt whom it was le- 
velled, but alſo injurious to many people of reputation, 
who, by their credulity, had been led to place confi- 
dence, and were ſuppoſed to be active, in the proſecu- 
tion of this diabolical contrivance. 

On the 10th of February, 1763, the definitive treaty 
of peace was ſigned at Paris; and being tranſmitted to 
England was ſpeedily laid before the parliament. The 
articles of the treaty, like thoſe of the preliminaries, oc- 
caſioned violent debates in both houſes, where, after a 
variety of arguments on each ſide, the queſtion being 
put, it was carried in the affirmative by a very conſi- 
derable majority “. | 

Peace being eſtabliſhed, the miniſtry determined to 
impoſe as few new taxes as the public ſervice could poſ- 
ſibly admit. Accordingly, the ſupplies were to be 
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in the Eaſt-Indies part of the French ſettlements were reſtored, 
and part retained. The French were obliged to give up ſuch 
places as they had taken poſſeſſion of in Germany; and in con- 
ſequence of the king of Spain's giving up all pretenſions to 
Florida, and ceding it to the Engliſh, tne Havannah, with 
the whole iſland of Cuba, were to be reſtotred. The king of 
Pruſlia was to remain in the ſame condition he was in before 
the commencement of the war; and the ſame was to take 
place with reſpect to the empreſs queen. 
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raiſed, firſt, by taking two millions out of the ſinking 
fund ; ſecondly, by ſtriking one million eight hundred 
thouſand pounds in exchequer bills; thirdly, by borrow- 
ing two millions eight hundred thouland pounds on an- 
nuities ; and laſtly, by two lotteries, for three hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds each. To pay the intereſt on 
theſe loans, which, in the whole, amounted to ſeven 
millions three hundred thouſand pounds, an additional 
duty of eight pounds per ton was laid upon all wines of 
the growth of France, and four pounds per ton upon all 
other wines. Thus far the ſcheme ſœmed unexception- 
able; but another duty was added, which put the nation 
into a ferment, viz. four ſhillings per hogſhead upon 
cyder, to be paid by the maker, collected by the offi- 
cers, and ſubjected to all the laws of exciſe, The heads 
of the oppoſition differed in opinion from the treaſury 
upon every particular in tiuis plan. But after a violent 
debate the queſtion was-put and carried in the affirmative 
by a very conſiderable majority. In the upper houſe 
allo the bill was ſtrongly oppoſed ; but after a ſmart de- 
bate the miniſtry carried their point, and the bill re- 
ceived the royal aſſent. On the 22d of March peace 
was proclaimed in London with the accuſtomed ſolem- 
nities. 

Oa the 18th of April two ambaſſadors extraordinary 
from the republic of Venice made their public entry into 
London, in a very ſplendid and pompous manner; and 
on the day following, the king went to che houſe of 
peers, and having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, 
he prorogued the parliament with a ſpeech from the 
throne, in which he expreſſtd his thanks for the zeal 
and diſpatch they had maniteſted in their proceedings. 

A rule for an information was now granted by the 
court of King's-Bench againſt the author, printers, and 
publiſhers of a periodical paper, called the North Briton, 
No 45; which contained a ſevere commentary on the 
king's ſpeech at the cloſe of the ſeſſion of parliament on 
the 19th of April. John Wilkes, Eſq. member of 
parliament for Ayleſbury in Buckinghamſhire, was the 
gentleman pitched on as the ſuppoſed author of this per- 
formance. A warrant was therefore iſſued by the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for taking Mr. Wilkes, together with the 
printer and publiſher, into cuſtody. Accordingly, on 
the evening cf the 29th of April, the meſſengers went 
to Mr. Wiikes's houle for that purpoſe. On their en- 
trance he excepted to the generality of the warrant, as 
his name was not mentioned in it, and threatened the 
firſt who ſhould offer violence to his perion in his own 
houſe, at that unſcaſonable hour of the night, upon any 
- pretended verbal order which they might, or might not, 
have received for that purpoſe. Upon this the meſſen- 
gers thought proper to retire, and deicr the execution 
of their warrant till next morning, when they took him 
into cuſtody, and carried him before the jecretaries of 
ſtate for examination. - On the intimation of this event 
4 motion was made in the court of Common-Pleas, then 
fitting in Weltminſter-Hall, for a habeas corpus, which 
was granted, though by reaion of the Prothonotary's 
office not being open, it could not be ſued till four 
o'clock in the afternvon. In the mean time ſeveral 
gentlemen applied for admittance to him; which was 
refuſed, upon pretence of an order from the {ecretaries 
of ſtate, which order was never produced ; and though 
it was well known that the court of Common-Pleas had 
granted an habeas corpus, and Philip Carteret Webb, 
Eſq. was aſſured of the fact, Mr. Wilkes was committed 
to the Tower, where many of luis friends were allo de- 
nicd adinittance to him. On the 34 of May he was 
brought to the bar of the court of Common-Pleas, 
where he addreſſed himſelſ to tlie judges on the illegality 
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* On the evening of the day on which this verdict was ob- 
tained, a perſon knocked at Mr. Wilkes's door, deſiring to 
ſpcak with him on particular buſineſs; but it appearing by his 
dialect that he was a Scotchman, and being belies aa cilire 
ſtranger, he was refuſed admittarice ; on which he Went to a 
coftce-houte in Parliament-ſtreat, where a perton mage ath- 
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and hardſhips of his commitment, in a very hold an, 
animated ſpeech. The caſe was then aroned N 
nent lawyers on both ſides; but the court, aſter Bree 
a polite excuſe to Mr. Wilkes for the delay, (requiri 
farther time to conſider of the affair,) he was remande? 
to the Tower till the ch of May, with orders thas h 
friends and lawyers ſhould have trce acceſs to him. 15 
the interim orders were given, that Mr. Wilkes onde 
no longer continue colonel of the militia for the count 
of Buckingham. On the day appointed Mr. Wilkes 
was again brought ro Weſtminſter-Hall, when, * 
another ſpirited addrets to the court, the lord chief Juſtice 
Pratt proceeded to give his opinion on the three follow. 
ing points, gz. The legality of Mr. Wilkes's commit 
ment; the neceſiity for a ſpecification of thoſe particular 
pailages in No 45 of the North Briton, which had been 
deemed a libel; and his privilege as a member of par- 
lament. Theſe points were diſcuſſed by his lordchip in 
a manner which greatly redounds to his honour: and 
his opinion having met with the approbation of the court 
Mr. Wiikes was diſcharged. But before he had quitred 
the court, a gentleman of eminence in the law ſtood u ; 
and informed the lord chief juſtice, that he had juſt re- 
ceived a note from the attorney and ſolicitor-general, to 
deſire his lordſhip would detain Mr. Wilkes till their 
arrival, as they had ſomething to offer againſt his plea 
of privilege. This requeſt, however, was not com- 
pled with; and Mr. Wilkes took his leave of the court. 
A ſhort time after Mr. Wilkes had been releaſed from 
the Tower, he cauſed a printing preſs to be put up, un- 
der his own direction, at his houſe in Great George 
Street, Weſtminſter, where he advertiſed the procced: 
ings of the adminiſtration, with all the original papers; 
and the North-Briton was re-publiſhed. In the mean 
time an information was. filed againſt him in the court 
of King's Bench, at his majeſty's ſuit, as being author 
of the North Briton, Ne 45; and on the meeting of 
parliament a meſſage was ſent to the houſe of commons 
with the information his majeſty had received, that 
John Wilkes, Eſq. a member of that houſe, was the 
author of a moſt ſeditious and dangerous libel. The 
examinations and proofs of the {aid libel, together with 
the meaſures that had been taken thereon, were alſo 
laid before the houſe ; in conſequence of which, the 
North Briton, No 45, was adjudged a falſe, jcandatcus, 
and ſcditious hbel, and was ordered to be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman. On the day appointed 
for this ſentence to be put in execution, December 3, 
a great mob aſſembled at the Royal Exchange, who in- 
ſulted the ſheriffs in a very groſs manner, and one of 
them received a ſlight wound in the fſcutfle, which 
obliged him to quit the place. The North Briton, 
however, was partly conſumed by means of a lighted 
link, but ſome ſcraps of it were carried off in triumph 
by the mob, who, in the evening, diſplayed them at 
Temple-Bar, where a bon- fire was made, and the 
grcateſt rejoicings exhibited on the occaſion. i 
Mr. Wilkes likewiſe made a complaint to the houle 
of commons concerning a breach of their privilege, by 
the impriſonment of his perſon, the plundering of [11S 
houſe, the ſeizing of his papers, and the ſervigg him 
with a ſübpœna upon an information in the court 01 
King's Bench, &c. Mr. Wilkes, not being ſatisſied 
Wich this, commenced an action againſt Kobert . 000, 
Fiq. under fecrerary of liate, for ſcizing his e 
The cauſe was tried on the 6th of December beture 2976 
chief juſtice Pratt, and a ſpecial Jury 3 when, eg! 
hearing of Hear fifteen hours, the jury gave 2 Vert! 
the Lani with one thouſund pounds damages, 5 at 
Colts of ſuit . Previous to this, a complaint hav been 
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exhibited againſt Mr. Wilkes in the houſe of lords, for 
affixing the name of a member of that houſe to a book 
entitled, An Fſſay on Woman;”” which book was 
publicly produced, to the utter confuſion and eternal 
diſgrace of every perſon concerned in it; but Mr. 
Wilkes could not prefer his anſwer, being at that time 
indifpoſed, in conſequence of a wound he had received 
in a duel with Samuel Martin, Eſq. late ſecretary of the 
treaſury ; who, thinking himſelf grofsly inſulted in the 
North Briton, and, by what had paſſed, preſuming Mr. 
Wilkes was the author of that abuſe, he ſent him a 
challenge, which being readily accepted by Mr. Wilkes, 
he received a dangerous wound in the belly ; of which 
he ſent immediate notice to the houſe of commons, who 
thereupon allowed time for his appearance, and after- 
wards, on the report of his phyſician and ſurgeon, en- 
larged it: but at length ſuſpecting ſome colluſion be- 
tween him and them, on the 16th of December, they 
ordered Dr. Heberden and Mr. Hawkins to attend 
him, in order to obſerve the progrels of his cure, and 
make a report of the ſame to the houſe. This being 
made known to Mr. Wilkes by his phyſician, he ſent 
cards to the two gentlemen appointed to attend him, ex- 
preſſing his juſt ſenſe of the kind care of the houſe for 
his ſpeedy recovery, but at the ſame time intimated his 
perfect reliance on the gentlemen to whom he had com- 
mitted his caſe, and aflured thetn, that though he did 
not wiſh to ſee them at preſent, he was impatient for 
an opportunity of ſhewing the juſt regard he would ever 
pay to diſtinguiſhed merit. Eight days after Mr. 
Wilkes ſet out for France on a viſit to his daughter, 
who was very ill at Paris, where, for the preſent, we 
ſhall leave him to attend to other important tranſactions. 
On the 16th of January, 1764, her royal highneſs 
the princeſs Auguſta, eldeſt ſiſter ro his majeſty, was 
married to his terene highnets Charles Witham, here- 
ditary prince of Brunſwick-Lunenberg. The ceremony 
was performed in the evening, in the great council- 
chamber at St. James's, by the archbithop of Canter- 
bury, in the preſence of a great number of peers, 
peereſſes, and foreign miniſters. Their ſerene high- 
neſſes left London on the 26th, and on the 29th em- 
barked at Harwich on board different yachts; but from 
the badnels of the weather, they did not reach Helvoet- 
Nuys, till the fourth day after their re-embarkation. 
Her royal highneſs's dowry, eighty thouſand pounds, 
was granted by parliament. 

On the 2oth of the fame month the commons ex- 
pelled Mr. Wilkes, for a contempt of their authority, 
and publiſhing the North Briton, being adjudged an in- 
famous libel. His trial came on in February in the 
court of King's Bench, before lord chief juſtice Mans- 
held, for reprinting and publiſhing the North Briton, 
No 45, at his own houſe ; of which publication he was 
found guilty ; as he was afterwards of printing and pub- 
lbing the “ Eflay on Woman.” 

On the 18th of April his majeſty went to the houſe 
of peers, and having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral 
bills, cloſed the ſeſſion with an elegant ſpeech from the 
throne, One colonel Stumpel, an officious German 
loldier of fortune, pretending authority from the Britiſh 
miniſtry, engaged about fix hundred proteſtant Wurtz- 
burgers and Palatines to emigrate from their own coun- 
try, by a promiſe of ſettling them in the iſlands of St. 
John and le Croix in America. After they had been 


Dun, (the purport of which was to beg an interview with him 
on bukneſs of the utmoſt importance,) he was deſired to call 
"Un at one o'clock, which he did accordingly; aud ſeven 
lock in the evening being then appointed, he again at- 
tended; but as he was going Hut of the parlour door two gen- 
emen, who had placed themſelves behind it for that purpoſe, 
eIzed him by the arms, and tre him on his back, On 
arching his pockets a New penknife was found, which he pre- 
tended he had purchaſed nine nonchs before; but after many 
*uivocations, he acknowledged to nave bought it at Chatham 
Within a tortnight, From tneſe circumſtances he was taken 
=o cultody, and the next morning carried belore one of tne 
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ſhipped for England in Auguſt this year, the contractor, 
finding himfelf unable to fulfil his engagements, aban- 
doned them, and they arrived at the port of London in 
the moſt imminent danger of periſhing though want. 
Thoſe who were able to pay their paſſage were per- 
mitted to come on ſhore, and retired to the fields ad- 


Joining to Whitechapel, where they continued ſome 


days in the molt wretched condition, not having the 
leaſt ſhelter to preſerve them from the inclemency of the 
weather; while thoſe who remained on ſhip-board were 
nearly in as deſtitute a ſituation. The only aſſiſtance 


the poor deluded people received for ſome days, was 


what could be gathered from the different German 
churches and chapels about London; but this was far 
from being ſufficient to relieve fo great a nber. At 
length, however, Mr, Wachſel, miniſter „f the German 
Lutheran church in Ayliffe-ftreet, Goodman's- Fields, 
laid their caſe before the public in the newſpapers of the 
laſt day of Auguſt; and in fo true and affecting a manner 
was it related, that it immediately attracted the attention 
not only of the great, but alſo of royalty itſelf f. Hav- 
ing obtained ſome relief, Mr. Wachſel, who with ſe- 
veral other benefattors had formed themſelves into a 
committee for the management of the ſubſcriptions, 
waited on the king to know his pleaſure reſpecting their 
future diſpoſal, His majeſty communicated his inten- 
tion of eſtabliſhing them in South Carolina, ordered one 
hundred and fifty ſtand of arms to be delivered to them 
for their defence, and contracts to be immediately made 
for proper veſſels to convey them to that colony. When 
every thing was prepared for their embarkation, their 
camp was broke up, and they went on board ſinging 
hymns of thankſgiving in praiſe of their benefactors, 
whoſe beneficence had been ſo extenſive, that the com- 
mittee were not only enabled to turniſh them with every 
neceſſary while on board, but even to make ſome pro- 
viſion for them after their landing in North-America. 
We muſt now return to our affairs on the continent. 
In the beginning of the year the Eaſt-India company 
received advice, that the diſputes between their ſervants 
and the reigning nabob, Coſſim Ali Khan, had been 
productive of ſuch animoſities and jealouſtss, on the 
part of the latter, that it was judged highly neceſſary to 
uſe every means to allay them : and for this purpoſe 
Meſſrs. Amyatt and Hay, two gentlemen of the council, 
were deputed to wait upon the nabob to endeavour to 
adjuſt the difference in an amicable manner. Accord- 
ingly, being arrived at Mongheer, where he reſided 
they held many conferences with him, in which he al- 
ways ſhewed a great averſion to an accommodation up- 
on the terms offered him; and about this time, a ſupply 
of five hundred arms going to Patna, was ſtopped by 
his officers. Other acts of hoſtility were likewiſe com- 
mitted, by which affairs were brought to ſuch an extre- 
mity that a war with Ali was unavoidaÞ!-, Meſſrs. 
Amvatt and Hay were recalled, and the ormer of thoſe 
gentlemen, having received the uſual paſſports, ſet out for 
Calcutta, accompanied by Meſlrs. Amphlett, Wollat- 
ton, and Hutchinſon ; the heutenants Jones, Gordon, 
and Cooper, and Dr. Crooke; Meſirs. Hay and 
Guiſton being left with the nabob as hoſtages. As the 
boats were paſſing the city of Moorſhedabad, they were 
attacked by a number of troops, aſſembled on both ſides 
the river for that purpoſe, and ſome of the gentlemen 1n 
the boats being (lain, Mr. Amyatt immediately landed 
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judges; after which a complaint was exhibited againſt him in 
the houſe of commons, and he was ordered to be brought to 
the bar of the houſe, when, after an examination, he was diſ- 
charged, being generally ſuppoſed to be intane, 

+ Before eleven o'clock on the fame day one hundred tents 
were ſent from the Lower, by order of his majeſty; the paſl ige 
of thoſe who were detained in the ſhip was defrayed, and three 
hundred pounds Was {cit for cheir immediate lupport. Sub- 
ſcriptions were opened, aud prodigious ſums of money were 
gathered for their relicf, Phyſicians, ſurgæons, and midwives 
offered their ſervice for the tick and thole in travail; for t 
latter of whom proper apartments Were hired, 
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with a few ſepoys, whom he forbad to fire. He then 
endeavoured to make the enemy underſtand that he was 
furniſhed with the nabob's paſſport, and had no deſign 
of committing hoſtilities ; but the Moonſh horſe ad- 
vancing, ſome of the ſepoys inadvertently fired, and, in 
the confuſion which enſued, Mr. Amyatt, with moſt of 
his ſmall party, were killed. In conſequence of this 
diſaſter Mr. Ellis, and the other gentlemen in council at 
Patna, agreed, with the approbation of captain Cor- 
ſtairs, to attack the city of Moorſhedabad. This reſo- 
lution was executed with ſucceſs, on the 25th of June, 
and captain Corſtairs, with his party, were in poſſeſſion 
of the city for four hours, the Mooriſh governor, and 
his people having fled. However, he quickly returned 
again, reſolved to make an effort to regain the city, in 
which he ſucceeded. Mot of the ſepoys and Europeans 
being engaged in plundering the place, were not pre- 
pared to receive him, and conſequently eaſily diſpoſſeſſed 
of it. Hereupon they retired into the factory, but the 
men were ſo qdiſpirited, and the ſepoys deſerted in ſuch 
numbers, that it was found impoſſible to make any 
ſtand there ; upon which a reſolution was taken to pro- 
ceed to Sujah Dowlah's country. Accordingly they 
croſſed the river on the 26th in the evening, and met 
with no obſtruction till they paſſed the Churpa ; when, 
on the 3oth, they were attacked by the Phouſdar, with 
about two thouſand men, whom they eaſily routed ; but 
he being joined that evening by near five hundred ſepoys 
from Bugepore, who brought ſix field- pieces with them, 
he attacked the Europeans, who, quitting their ranks at 
the firſt onſet, were entirely defeated. Fifty of them 
were killed, among whom was captain Corſtairs. Mr. 
Ellis and the reſt were made priſoners. From theſe and 
other acts of hoſtility committed by Coſſim Ali, in ſe- 
veral of the company's ſettlements, it was determined 
to declare war againſt him, and to reſtore Meer Jaffier, 
the former nabob, who had been depoſed, to the ſubah- 
ſhip ; obliging him firſt to enter into a treaty with the 
company. 

The treaty between Meer Jaffier and the company, 
was ſigned and ſealed at Fort William on the 10th of 
July, 1763, and a few days after, Meer Jaffier ſet out 
to join the army under major Adams, then on his march 
towards Moorſhedabad. On the 19th of July the firſt 
action happened oppoſite to Cutwa on the Coſſimbuzar 
ſide of the river, in which the Engliſh were ſucceſsful. 
They likewiſe poſſeſſed themſelves of the fort of Cutwa, 
on the other {ide of the river, together with all the ene- 
mies' artillery. After this ſucceſs major Adams purſued 
his march to Moorſhedabad, which place he entered on 
the 24th, at night, with very little oppoſition ; and here 
the army halted for ſome days, during which Meer 
Jaffier was proclaimed in form. On the 28th of July 
the army was again put in motion, and on the 2d of 
Auguſt they arrived near a place called Sooty, at the 
head of the Coſſimbuzar river. At this place, a nu- 
merous army of the enemy's beſt troops, with artillerv, 
occupied a very advantageous poſt. Major Adams 
immediately attacked them, and for four hours they 
made an obſtinate defence ; but then, being thrown into 
confuſion, they were eaſily defeated. In this engage- 
ment the loſs of the Engliſh conſiſted of ſix officers, 
and forty Europeans ; together with two hundred and 
ninety-two ſepoys and black cavalry, killed and wounded. 
Twenty-three pieces of cannon, and about one hundred 
and fifty boats, laden with military and other ſtores, 
were taken, Immediately after this battle major Adams 
advanced with the army to the neighbourhood of Raja- 
mant; about three or four miles from which place the 
enemy had thrown up a ſtrong entrenchment from the 
hills to the river. This the major was reſolved to at- 
tack, and every thing being ready for the aſſault by the 
5th of September, it was carried on with ſuch vigour, 
that in a ſhort time the enemy were obliged to abandon 
the entrenchment to the conquerors. By this victory 
the province of Bengal was entircly ſecured to the 
Iingliſh. 


* 
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In July advices were received from North. 
by which it appeared that, the military operaii 
quarter had been carried on with great vigour ; 
Sir William Johnſon had at laſt brought the 
nation to conceſſions highly advantageous to th 
of Great-Britain, and that they had entered in 
of peace, friendſhip, and alliance with the 
which was reciprocally ſigned in congreſs held 
purpoſe at Niagara, The forces commanded 
colonels Bradſtreet and Bouquet met with the ſame fic 
ceſs as thoſe under Sir William Johnſon. The Dela. 
wares and Shawaneſe had refuſed to meet Sir William 
at the congreſs of Niagara, but now, intimidated by the 
march of ſuch a number of troops towards their country 
they met colonel] Bradſtreet at Preſque Iſle, and, * 
very ſubmiſſive manner, ſued for peace, which was 
readily granted them, 

The peace, however, with the Delawares and Sha. 
wancſe was but of ſhort duration; for they ſoon after 
revolted, and renewed their outrages with aggravated 
inſolence. In conſequence of this perfidious behaviour 
major-general Gage, commander in chief of his oy 
jeſty's forces in thoſe parts, determined to penetrate in- 
to the heart of their country. Accordingly the regular 
and provincial troops under colonel Bouquet, having 
been joined by a large body of volunteers from Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennſylvania, in the beginning of Octo- 
ber marched from Fort Pitt, and about the 16th arrived 
at Tuſcarowas. The fight of the troops in their coun- 
try threw the ſavages into the utmoſt conſternation, they 
having depended on their woods for protection, and had 
frequently boaſted that their ſituation ſecured them from 
the attacks of our army. Not chooſing to come to an 
engagement they had again recourſe to negociation, and 
received for anſwer that they might have peace, but 
every priſoner in their poſſeſſion muſt firſt be delivered 
up, upon which they brought up about twenty, and 
promiſed to deliver the reſt; but as their promiſes were 
not regarded, they engaged to ſend the whole on the 
iſt of November, to a — about two hundred and fifty 
miles from Fort Pitt, the center of the Delaware towns, 
and near to the moſt conſiderable ſettlement of the Sha- 
waneſe. Colonel Bouquet being determined not to loſe 
fight of them, moved his camp to that place, and ſoon 
obliged the Delawares, together with ſome broken 
tribes, to bring in all their priſoners, even to children 
bought of white women. They were then told, that 
chey muſt appoint deputies to go to Sir William John- 
ſon, in order to receive ſuch terms as he might think 
proper to impoſe upon them, which the nations muſt 
agree to ratify ; and they were obliged to leave. a num- 
ber of their chiefs in the hands of the Engliſh, as a ſe- 
curity for the performance of this agreement. All the 
nations readily agreed to the above terms, except the 
Shawaneſe, who did not approve of the conditions, and 
were particularly averſe to the giving of hoſtages : but 
finding their obſtinacy would only bring on their deſtruc- 
tion, they at laſt conſented, gave up forty principal 
chiefs as hoſtages, and appointed their deputies to g 40 
Sir William Johnſon, in the ſame manner as the reſt. 
The number of priſoners delivered up by thete lavages 
exceeded three hundred, and it was expected that the 
Engliſh parties would bring in near one hundred more 
from their different towns. 

Several accounts were received from the Bay of Hon- 
duras, in the month of June, complaining that our log- 
wood cutters there had not only been diſturbed in thelr 
buſineſs, but ſuddenly ordered to remove from cheir 
uſual places of ſettlement, on pretence of their having 
nothing to prove that they were ſubjects of his Britannic 
majelty ; and granting they were, that they had Toved 
too freely about the country, gathering the fruits ol it as 
if it belonged to them. In conſequence of theſe plo- 
ceedings, a remonſtrance was preſented to the cout . 
Madrid by the Engliſh ambaſſador there; and on dé 
27th of September a meſſenger arrived in London, 
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gwatched to Don Felix Raming de Eſtenoz, governor 
of fucatan“. | 

The parliament met again on the 10th of January, 
17655 when his ajelty went to the houſe of prers, and 
opened the ſeſlion with a ſpeech from the tlrone ; in 
which is the following pallage : © I have now the fatis- 
ſaction to inform you, that I have agreed with my good 
brother the king of Denmark, to cement the union 
which has long ſubſiſted between the two crowns by the 
marriage of the prince royal with my ſiſter the princeſs 
Carolina Matilda, which is to be ſolemnized as ſoon as 
their reſpectiv c ages will permit.“ 

To :as majeſty's ſpeech both houſes preſented the 
moſt loyal and affectionate addreſſes; and the commons, 
in order to raile the ſupplies for the enſuing year, re- 
ſolved to put the Americans on the fame footing as the 
inhabitants of Great-Britain, by obiiging them to pay 
ſtamp duties. Great oppolituns were made to this bull 
but it at length paſſed both houſes, and on the 22d of 
March received the royal aſſent. Soon after this his 
majeſty ordered, that America ſhould be divided into 
two diſtricts, vig. northern and ſouthern, by the river 
Potomack, and a due Welt line drawn irom the head of 
the main branch of that river, as far as his majeity's 
gommions extend, and that a furveyor-general ſhould 
be appointed 1n each, .to make general ſurveys both of 
the ſca- coaſt and the inland country, in order to facih- 
tate the navigation, and to promote the ſpeedy ſettle- 
ment of the new acquiſitions, Commiſſioners were allo 
appointed to ſettle the new ceded iſlands in the W elt- 
Indies, who received orders, firſt to divide each iſland 
into pariſhes and diſtricts: then in every pariſh to trace 
but a town, its ſtreets, marker-place, and other public 
places; after which they were to parcel out the ground 
into proper allotments to build on, with a ſmall field 
annexed to each. It was likewiſe ordered, that where 
the land was cleared, the purchalgrs, beſides the pur- 
chaſe money, thould pay a quit-rent of one penny per 
foot in front of each town lot, and ſix-pence for every 
acre of the field that accompanied it. On the other 
hand, if the land was uncleared, it ſhould be granted by 
the governor, upon fecurity given to build on, incloſe, 
and ſence it in a realonable time, and to pay the tame 
quit-rent. 

In April, the trial of lord Byron {or murder came 
on in Weitminſter-Hall, beiore the peers ; the particu- 
lars of which are as follow: in the month of January, 
at a meeting of the Nottingham ſhure club, a diipute aroſe 
between lord Byron and Mr. Chaworth, a gendleman 
ot that county, concerning the quantity of game on their 
reſpective eſtates, In conſequence ot this ditputè a duc! 
was tought between them, at che Star and Garter tuvein 
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From the tenor of theſe it appeared, that his catholic ma- 
jeſty diſapproved of the proceedings of the ſaid governor, with 
relpect to the ſubjects of the king of Great-B.irain in the bay 
of Honduras: that he expreſſed his deſire of giving his majeſty 
the greateſt proofs of his friendſhip, and ot preſerving peace 
with the Britiſh : that he had commanded the faid governor to 
re-eſtabliſn the ſaid Britith logwood cutters in the ſeveral 
places from which they had been obliged to retire, and to ac- 
quaint them, that they might return to their occupation of 
cuttung logwood, without being diſturbed under any pretence 
whatſoever, 
he following is extracted from his majeſty's ſpeech on 
the ſubject of his indiſpoſition, and the appointing a regent in 
caſe of his demiſe, during the minority of the prince of Wales: 
* the tender concern which I feel for my faithful ſubjects, 
makes me anxious to provide for every pothble event which 
mnt effect their future happineſs or ſecurity, My late indiſ- 
pvition, though not attended with danger, has led me to con- 
hier the ſituation in which my kingdoms and my family might 
be left, if it ſhould pleaſe God to put a period to my lite, whullt 
my ſucceſſor is of tender years. "Lhe high importance of this 
We to the public ſafety, good order, and tranquillity ; the 
pater nal aftection which I bear to my children, and to all my 
people; and my carneſt detre that every precaution ſhould be 
taken which may tend to preſerve the conſtitution of Great- 
"ain undiſturbed, and the dignity and luſtre of its crown 
unimpaired; have determined me to lay this weighty butineſs 
tore my parliament, And as my health, by the bleſſing of 
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in Pall-Mall, in which the latter was unfortunately killed; 

and ſome time after lord Byron ſurrendered himſelf to 

be tried by his peers. Accordingly, on the 26th of 
April, about half paſt nine o'clock in the morning, his 

lordthip was brought from the Tower to Weſtminſter- 

Hall, where a court had been erected, as is uſual on 

ſuch occaſions. The number of witneſſes on behalf of 
the crown was ſo great that they could not be all exa- 

mined that day. On the next the trial being reſumed, 

and the examinations againſt the priſoner finiſhed, the 

ſolicitor-general ſummed up the evidence ; after which 

lord Byron, who declined examining any witneſſes on 
ais own behalf, told their lordſhips, “ That what he 
had to offer in his own vindication he had' committed to 
writing, and begged that it might be read by the clerk, 
as he teared his own voice, conſidering his preſent ſitua- 
tion, would not be heard.” This requeſt being com- 
plied with, the clerk, in a very audible and diſtinct 
manner, read his ſpeech, which contained an exact de- 
tail of all the particulars relating to the melancholy affair 
between him and Mr. Chaworth. He ſaid, he dechned 
entering into the circumſtances of Mr. Chaworth's be- 
naviour farther than was neceſſary for his defence, ex- 
preſſed his deep and unfeigned ſorrow for the event, and 
repoſed himſelf with the urmoſt confidence on their lord- 
ſhip's juſtice and humanity, obſerving that he would 
with chearfulneſs acquieſce in the ſentence of the nobleſt 
and moſt equitable court of judicature in the world, 
whether it were for life or for death. When the clerk 
had concluded, the peers adjourned to their own houſe ; 
and, after ſome time, returned, when they found his 
lordſhip guilty of manſlaughter : and, as by an old ſta- 
tute, peers are, in all caſes where benefit of clergy is 
allowed, to be diſmiſſed without burning in the hand, 
loſs of inheritance, or corruption of blood, his lordſhip 
was immediately diſmiſſed on paving his fees. 

On the 24th of April his majetey, who had been for 
ſome time indiſpoſed, went to the houſe of peers, and, 
after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready, made a ſpeech 
from the throne f. To which each houſe preſented : 
loyal addreis; and in conformity to his majeſty's re- 
queſt, a bill was ordered to be brought into the houſe 
of lords, where it was paſſed, and ſent to the houſe of 
commons. Here, however, it met with ſome oppoſt- 
tion; but an amendment being made, which was ap- 
proved of by the lords, it reccived the royal aſſent on 
the 1 5th of May 4. 

The affair of the regency being ſettled, on the 25th 
of May his majeſty prorogued the parliament by com- 
miſſion, being fo indiſpoſed as to be unable to attend in 
perſon. 

Not long after the riſing of the parliament, accounts 
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God, is now reſtored, I take the earlieſt opportunity of meet- 
ing you here, and of recommending to your moſt ſerious deli- 
beration the making ſuch proviſion, as would be neceflary, in 
caſe any of my children ſhould ſucceed to the throne before they 
ſhall reſpectively artain the age of eighteen years. Jo this 
end, I propoſe to your conſideration, whether, under the pre- 
ſent cireumſtances, it will not be expedient to veſt in me the 
power of appointing, from time to time, by inſtruments in 
writing, under my ſign manual, either the queen, or any other 
perſon of my royal family, uſually reſiding in Great-Britain, 
to be the guardian of the perſon of ſuch ſucceſſor, and the re- 
gent of thelc kingdoms, until fuch ſucceilor ſhall attain the age 
of eighteen years; ſubject to ſuch reſtrictions and regulations 
as are contained in an act, paſſed upon a ſimilar occation, in 
the 24th year of the reign of the late king, my royal grand- 
father. The regent ſo appointed to be ailifted by a council, 
compoſed of the ſeveral perſons, who, by reaſon ot their dig- 
nities and offices, are couſtituted members of the council eſta- 
blihed by that act, together with thoſe whom you may think 
proper to leave to my nomination,” 


+ By this act his majeſty was empowered to appoint the 


queen, with the princes of the blood, and all the great officers 
of ſtate jointly, regents during the minority of the prince; and 
that his majeſty ſhould be allowed to add to the number of 
regents ſuch perſons as he thought proper, whoſe names ſhould 
be left, in caſe of his death, ſealed up in a deed, to be opened 
by the privy-counci], 
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were received of the ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms in 


conjunction with the company's troops, in the Laſt- 
Indies. On the 22d of October, 1764, major Monro, 
who, on the deceaſe of major Adams, had ſucceeded to 
the command of the king's forces in that part of the 
world, came up with the Indian army at Buxard, on the 
river Cammaſſary, about one hundred miles above 
Patna, They were moſt advantageouſly encamped, 
having a morals in their front, judiciouſly lined with 
cannon, fo that which-ever way the Engliſh ſhould move, 
they could greatly annoy them. The major, however, 
not being any way intimidated by the advantageous ſitu- 
ation of the enemy, ordered the line of battle to be 
formed next morning ; about nine the Indians began to 
cannonade the Englith ; and half an hour after the action 
became general. The morals in the front of our troops 
prevented their advancing for tome time, during which 
they were greatly galled by the enemy's cannon. The 
Britiſh forces charged the enemy with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
before noon their whole army was put to flight, leaving 
ſix thouſand men on the field, with one hundred and 
thirty pieces of cannon, a proportionable quantity of 
military ſtores, and all their tents ready pitched. The 
loſs of the victors was comparatively ſmall, for they had 
only thirty Europeans, and two hundred and thirty-nine 
Indians killed; and fifty-ſeven Europeans, and four 
hundred and ſeventy-three Indians wounded. Such was 
the ſituation of affairs in the Eaſt-Indies, when major 
Monro was recalled ; and Sir Robert Fletcher, an ofi- 
cer brought up in the company's ſervice, was appointed 
to command in his room. He took the field as ſoon as 
he arrived; and marched about one hundred and fifty 
miles up the Ganges, when he attacked ſeveral of the 
enemy's forts, and made the garriſons priſoners of war. 

Great diſturbances aroſe in America on account of 
the ſtamp- act. The firſt intelligence that arrived there 
of ſuch a bill being in agitation, threw an univerſal me- 
lancholy on the countenances of the people; but when it 
was known that the bill had paſſed both houſes, and re- 
ceived the royal aſſent, they were fired with indignation, 
and nothing but confuſion took place throughout moſt 
of the provinces. As ſoon as the news arrived at Boſton, 
the ſhips in the harbour hung out their colours half maſt 
high, in token of the deepeſt mourning ; the bells were 
rung muftled : copies of the act were printed, with a 
death's head in the place where 1t 1s uſual to fix the 
ſtamps, and cried publicly about the ſtreets by the name 
of © The Folly of England, and Ruin of America.“ 
Eſſays ſoon followed, not only againſt the expediency, 
but even the equity of it, in ſeveral newſpapers, one of 
which bore the ſignificant title of“ The Conſtitutional 
Courant, containing Matters intereſting to Liberty, and 
no ways repugnant to Loyalty ; printed by Andrew 
Marvel, at the Sign of the Bribe Refuſed, on Conſtitu- 
tion-Hill, North-America.“ The head-piece to this 
paper was a cut in ſmall pieces, with the initial letters of 
tie names of the ſeveral colonies, from New England 
to South Carolina, affixed to each piece, and above 
them the words © Join or Die.” To thele were added 
caricatures, palquinades, puns, bon- mots, and ſuch 
ſayings, ſuited to the occaſion, as by being ſhort could 
be moſt ealily circulated and retained, at the ſame time 
that, by being extremely expreſſive, they carried with 
them the weights of a great many arguments, The two 
chief articles urged in theſe newſpaper eſſays were, firſt, 
that the perſon acting under this ſtatute had it in his 
power to bring an action, the cauſe of which had arifen 
at one extremity of che North American colonies; and 
extended itſelf to the other, at almoſt two thouſand 
miles diſtance, without the traders being entitled to re- 
cover damages, in caſe the judge certified that there 
was any probable cauſe for the proſecution, The ſecond 
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* It was agreed by the Americans, at the meeting of thoſe 
in higher rank, that thanks ſhould be given to general Con- 
way and colonel Barre, two gentlemen whom they conſidered 
as the moſt ſtrenuous oppolers ut it in tac Britiſh houſe of 
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commons; that their ſpecches againſt it, and the 


was, the judge having an intereſt in giving a decree 
favour of the party ſuing for the penalties of th Ws 
A | 8 f e at On 
being allowed, by way of commiſſion, a very large ſhars 
in theſe penalties. By the time the act itſelf, as printed 
at the king's printing-houſe, reached the colonies the 
populace were every where exaſperated againſt it to ſuch 
a degree, as to ſhew it the moſt public marks of con- 
tempt. In ſeveral places it was burnt, together with the 
effigies of thoſe who were ſuppoſed to have voted for 
or otherwiſe had any hand in favour of it“. When the 
news of the American diſcontents arrived in E 
leveral maſters of ſhips refuſed to take any ſtamps on 
board for the colonies; and it ſoon appeared that their 
precaution was well founded ; for ſuch as ventured to 
take them had ſufficient cauſe to repent it on their ar. 
rival at their deſtined ports, where, to fave their veſſels 
from fire, and their perſons from the gallows, they were 
moſt of them obliged to ſurrender their exonerated car. 
goes into the hands of the enraged multitude, which they 
treated in the ſame ignominious manner they had done 
the act: the other veſſels were obliged to take ſhelter 
under ſuch of the king's ſhips as happened to be at hand 
to protect them. Thoſe gentlemen who went from: 
England with commiſſions to act as diſtributors of the 
ſtamps, met with full worſe treatment. Many of them 
were made to renounce, upon oath, all manner of con- 
cern in them: others thought it moſt prudenr to return 
home, whilſt ſome, who were ſuſpected of obſtinately 
perſiſting in endeavouring to enſlave their country, as it 
was termed, or of having ſpoke too freely concerning 
the bchaviour of the people on this occaſion, had their 
houſes burnt down, and their molt valuable effects plun- 
dered or deſtroyed. Fen theſe who, without their 
{olicitation or knowledge, had been named, or were 
obliged in virtue of the offices they already filled, to 
ſuperintend the diſtribution of the ſtamped paper, were 
treated in the fame manner ; and the populace having 
ſuſpected one of writing to England in diſreſpectful terms 
concerning their proceedings, ſurrounded his heule, and, 
notwithſtanding the mot gare ſt entreaties, obliged him 
to deliver up the copies of his letters, and thereby turn 
evidence againſt himſelf. Even ſhips bringing ſtamped 
mercantile or cuſtom-houſe papers, merely in their own 
defence, from ſuch of the colonies as had thought pro- 
per to ſubmit to the ſtamp act, were forced to part with 
them to be ftuck up in deriſion in coffee-houtes and 
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.taverns, and were afterwards publicly burnt. 


Several people of higher rank now began to join 
theſe popular tumults. One in particular ſet the act 
openly at defiance, by advertiſing under his hand, that 
thoſe whoſe buſineſs it was to enforce it, might fave 
themſelves the trouble of calling upon him for chat pur- 
poſe ; for that he was reſolved to pay no tax but what 
was laid by his repreſentatives. A he provincial aftem- 
blies themſelves declined giving the governors any ad- 
vice concerning their behaviaur on this critical occation, 
and, though they difavowed thete riotous proceedings, 
and offered rewards for apprehending the rioters, yet 
they would not condemn them further than decency te- 


quired; and abſolutely refuſed, when exhortec to it by 


the governors, to make any compenlation £0 the ured 
parties; much leſs would they ſtrengthen the hands of 
the executive power, ſo as to prevent any future cont- 
motions ; Which they did not think proper to conſider 
as objects of military reſtraint. "This behaviour of the 
general aſſemblies was openly approved, if not encou- 
raged, by aflemblics of the ſrecholders anc! principal 
inhabitants of ſome places, who directed their repie- 
ſentatives not to agree to any ſteps tor the protection ot 
ſtamped papers, or ſtamp officers, though they 0 vned 
there had been already ſome tumults and diſorders re- 
lating to thein ; aud likewile Catitivi.cd them againſt all 
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unconſtitutional draughts on the public treaſury, The 
neral aſſemblies went ſtill farther. Inſtead of con- 
niving at the people's aſſerting their independence by 
tumultuous acts, they proceeded to avow themſelves, 
and they eſtabliſhed committees to correſpond with each 
other concerning the general affairs of the whole ; they 
even appointed deputies from theſe committees to meet 
in a congreſs at New York. But ſuch harmony already 
revailed in the ſentiments of the general aſſemblies of 
the ſeveral provinces, that the deputies, when met, had 
little more to do than to congratulate each other vpon it, 
and put their hands to one general declaration of their 
rights, and the grievances they laboured under; and to 
one general petition expreſſive thereof, to the king, 
lords, and commons, of England. At length, thoſe 
inveſted with the ſubordinate executive powers began to 
join the legiſlative ; and they reſolved rather to give up 
their buſineſs, than carry it on with ſtamped papers. 

Ry the time the act took place, which was on the ift 
of November, not a ſheet of ſtamped paper was to bc 
had throughout the ſeveral colonies of New England, 
New York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Virginia, 
Maryland, or the two Carolinas, except a imall parcel, 
which the governor of New York, terrified by the 
threats of the enraged multitude, had ſurrendered into 
tie hands of che corporation of that plac®, on condition 
of uu not being deſtroyed; fo that all buſineſs, which 
could not be legally carried on without ſtamps, was at 
once put to a ſtand, except that of news- printing, which 
the printers ſtil] continued, pleading in excuſe, hat, i. 
they did not, the pop!!lace would ſerve them as they 
had done the ſtamp maiters themſelves. The courts of 
Vice were cloſed, and the ports ſhut up. Even in 
thoic colonies where ſtamps were to be had, the peo- 
ple of the beſt fortune ſubmitted to be aſked in church, 
rather than take out licences for private marriages “. 
The merchants of all thoſe colonies which ventured 
openly to oppoſe the act, now entered into the moſt ſo- 
lemn engagements with each other, nor only not to or- 
der any more goods from Great-Britain, let the conſe- 
quences be what they would, and recal the orders they 
had already given, if not obeyed by the iſt of January, 
1766, but even not to diſpoſe of any Britiſh goods ſent 
them on commiſſion, that were not ſhipped before that 
day; or, it they contented to any relaxation from theſe 
engagements, it was not to take place till the ſtamp act, 
and even the ſugar and paper money acts were repealed. 
The people of Philadelphia allo reſolved, though not 
unanimouſly, that, till tuch repeal, no lawyer ſhould 
put in ſuit a demand for money owing by a reſident in 
America, to one in England; nor any perſon in Ame- 
nca, however indebted in England, make any remit- 
tances to that country. Theſe reſolutions were adopted 
by the retailers, who unanimoutly agreed, not to buy 
or fell any Britiſh goods ſhipped contrary to their ex- 
preſs meaning. 

Ireland was the only place that received any material 
benefit from theſe proceedings, as what goods the colo- 
nies could not poſſibly do without they too from that 
country in exchange for their hemp-iced and flax-ſced, 
ot which they ſent yearly very large quantities. In the 
mean time they endeavoured to tree themſelves even 
from this dependence. A ſociety of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, on the plan of the London fociety, was 
inſtituted at New Y ork, and markets opened for the 
ale of home-made goods; by which it ſoon appeared, 
that neither the natives nor the manulacturers, had been 
idle. Linens, woolcus, the coarſer but molt uſeful 
nds of iron ware, malt-ſpirits, paper-hangings, &c. 
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*The conſequences of the ſtagnation of buſinets which 
place on account of the itamp act foon began to be fo ſe— 
verely felt, that the inhabitants found it necetlary to try ſome 
expedient by which they might clude tae act. Accordingly, 
due of them ſent a thin piece of bark to the printers at Boſton, 
on which he had written, + Ihat it being neither paper, parch- 
ment, or vellum, he would be glad to know, it inſtruments 
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were produced to the ſociety, and greatly approved; 
and when brought to market every body appeared de- 
ſirous of purchaſing them. Ar the ſame time, leſt the 
new woolen manufacturers ſhould come ſhort of mate- 
rials, moſt of the inhabitants came to a reſolution not to 
eat any lamb; and to extend the influence of their reſo- 
lution to thoſe who did not join them in ir, not to deal 
with any butcher that ſhould kill or expoſe any lamb to 
ſale. 

During theſe tranſactions abroad the nation ſuffered 
an irreparable loſs in the death of his royal highneſs 
William, duke of Cumberland, uncle to his majeſty, 
who died on the 31ſt of October, in the forty- fifth year 
of his age. His royal highneſs was at court in the 
morning, dined with lord Albemarle, and drank tea 
with the princeſs of Brunſwick at St. James's, whence 
he came to his own houſe in the evening, to be preſent 
at a council to be held on affairs of ſtate. As ſoon as 
ne entered the houſe he complained of a pain in his 
!houider, and defired to be laid on a couch, where, in 
about twenty minutes, he expired. On examining the 
body a coagulation of extravaſated blood was found in 
the right ventricle of the brain, which was the cauſe of 
his death; but all the other parts were found, except 
the membrane between the lobes of the brain, which 
was oOſſified. | | 

In conſequence of the diſtracted ſtate of America, his 
majeſty thought proper to aflemble the parliament on 
che 17th of December , which was ſooner than he in- 
tended, After having adjourned for the holidays, the 
houſe met again on the 14th of January, when his ma- 
jeſty addreſſed the parliament in a ſhort ſpeech, in which 
he acquainted the lords and commons, that he had or- 
dered © All the papers that give any light into the ori- 
gin, the progres? or the tendency of the diſturbances 
which have of late prevailed in ſome of the northern 
colonies, to be immediately laid before them.” 

Petitions were now preſented to parhament by the 
merchants of London, Briſtol, Lancaſter, Liverpool, 
Hull, Giaſgow, and, in {hort, from moſt of the trading 
and manufacturing towns and boroughs in the kingdom, 
wherein they tet forth the great decay of their trade, 
owing to the new laws and regulations made for Ame- 
rica: the vaſt quantity of our manufactures, (beſides 
thoſe articles imported from abroad, which were pur- 
chated either with our own manufactures, or with the 
produce of our colonies,) which the American trade 
formerly took off our hands ; by all which many thou- 
ſand manutacturers, ſeamen, and labourers, had been 
emploved, to the great benefit of the nation. That in 
return for theſe exports, the petitioners had received 
from the colonies, rice, indigo, tobacco, naval ſtores, 
oil, whale-fins, fins, and pot-ath, with other ſtaple 
commodities ; beſides a large balance in remittances by 
bills of exchange and bullion, obtained by the coloniſts 
for articles of their produce, not required for the Britiſh 
markets, and therefore exported to other places : that 
from the nature of this trade, conſiſting of Britiſh ma- 
nutactures exported, and of the import of raw materials 
trom America, many of them uſed in our manufactures, 
and all of them tending to leſſen our dependence on 
neighbouring ſtates, it muſt be deemed of the higheſt 
importance in the commercial ſyſtem of this nation, 
that this commerce ſo beneficial to the ſtate, and fo ne- 
ceffary for the ſupport of multitudes, than lay under ſuch 
diflicultics and difcouragements, that nothing leis than 
its utter ruin was apprehended, without the intermediate 
interpoſicion of parliament: that the colonies were then 
indebied to the merchants of Great-Britain, to the 
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written on ſuch ſtuff might not be valid, though not ſtamped; 
in which caſe he was ready to ſupply, with good writing bark, 
all thoſe whoſe conſciences were bound by the late act.“ 

+ On the 29th of this month, between three and four in the 
afternoon, died prince Frederic William, his majeſty's young- 
eſt brother, 
death, 


He was only ſixteen years old at the time of his 
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amount of ſeveral millions ſterling ; and that, when 
preſſed for payment, they appeal to paſt experience in 
proof of their willingneſs ; but declare it is not in their 
power at preſent to make good their engagements, al- 
ledging that the taxes and reſtrictions laid upon them, 
and the extenſion of the juriſdiction of the vice-admiralty 
courts eſtabliſhed by ſome late acts of parliament, par- 
ticularly by an act paſſed in the fourth year of his preſent 
majeſty, for granting certain duties in the Britiſh colo- 
nies and plantations in America, and by an act paſſed 
in the fifth year of his majeſty, for granting and apply- 
ing certain ſtamp-duties, &c. in the ſaid colonies, &c. 
wich ſeveral regulations and reſtraints, which they re- 
preſent to have been extending in ſuch a manner as to 
diſturb legal commerce and harraſs the fair trader, inſo- 
much that the ſtate of the ſeveral provinces was thrown 
into confuſion, and fo great a number of actual bank- 
ruptcies were brought on, that the former opportunities 
and means of remittances and payments were utterly 
loſt and taken from them. That the petitioners were, 
by theſe unhappy events, reduced to the neceſſity of ap- 
plying to the houſe, in order to ſecure themſelves and 
their families from impending ruin; to prevent a mul- 
titude of manufacturers from becoming a burthen to the 
community, or elle ſeeking their bread in other coun- 
tries, to the irretrievable loſs of the kingdom; and to 
preſerve the ſtrength of this nation entire, its commerce 
flouriſhing, the revenues increaſing, our navigation, the 
bulwark of the kingdom, in a ſtate of growth and ex- 
tenſion, and the colonies from inclination, duty, and 
intereſt, firmly attached to the mother country. Peti- 
tions of a ſimilar kind were likewiſe preſented from al- 
moſt every part of the kingdom, and from the agents 
for Virginia and Georgia, letting forth their inability to 
pay the ſtamp duty. 

But the party who had refolved on the ſupport of the 
ſtamp act, could not be prevailed on to remit the leaſt of 
their ardour. Such petitions they repreſented as the 
effect of miniſterial artifice, and oblerved, that ſuppoſ- 
ing the diſtreſs of trade, (for a due exertion of the au- 
thority of parliament, was as real and as great as it was 
repreſented,) yet it were better to ſubmit to this tempo- 
rary inconvenience, than, by a repeal of the act, to 
hazard the total loſs of the juſt ſuperiority of Great- 
Britain over her colonies. 
the repeal were divided in their opinion as to the right 
of taxation; the more numerous body, among whom 


were the miniſtry, inſiſted that the legiſlature of Great- 


Britain had an undoubted right to tax the colonies, but 
acknowledged the inexpediency of the preſent tax; as 
in adapted to the condition of the colonies, and built 
upon principles ruinous to the trade of Great-Britain. 
Thole who denied the right of taxation were not ſo nu- 
mcrous : but they conſiſted of ſome of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed and popular characters in the kingdom. Though 
this affair was attended to by the houſe with the moſt 
unwearied application, yet the nature of their enquiries, 
the number of petitions they received, and the multitude 
of papers and witneſles they had to examine, occaſioned 
a delay which could not caſily be avoided. In the mean 
time there were continual debates, and the oppoſition 
made the moſt ſtrenuous efforts tor enforcing the ſtamp— 
act, and by every means to prevent the repeal. Two 
queſtions aroſe in the courle of this debate upon which 
the whole turned. The firſt was, Whether the legiſla— 
ture of Great-Britain had a right of taxation over the 
colonies, or not? "The ſecond was conhned to the ex- 
pediency or inexpedicncy of the late laws, 

The arguments macle ule of againſt rhe right of tax- 
ation were ſupported by the learned authorities of Locke, 
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* he grand committee who had paſſed the reſolutions, cn 
witch the queſtion was debated, had allo pailed another for the 
total repeal of the ſtamp act; and two bills were accordingly 
brought in to anſwer theſe purpoſes. By the reſolutions on 
which the former was founded, it was declared, that tumults 
and inſurrections of the moſt dangerous nature had been raiſed 
and carried on in feveral of the colonics, in open defiance of 
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Selden, Harrington, and Puſffendorf, And it was af 
ſerted, and, we think, with ſome degree of plauſihil 4 
and juſtice, that the charters of the colonies, v K 
derived from prerogatives, and are in fact only 
grants from the crown, are not the only right the cole, 
nies have to being repreſented before they are taxed, 
They, as Britiſh ſubjects, take up their rights and . 
bertics from a higher origin than their charters on); 
They take them up from the ſame origin and fountaig. 
from whence they flow to all Engliſhmen, from Mien! 
Charta, and the natural right of the ſubject, By that 
rule of right, the charters of the colonies, like all other 
crown- grants, are to be reſtricted and interpreted, o- 
the benefit, not the prejudice of the ſubjects. Many 
other arguments were made uſe of, and ſeveral inſtances 
brought from ancient hiſtory, of the conduct of fame gf 
the moſt famous republics, with reſpect to their colo.. 
nies; and likewiſe of colonies which outgrew their mo. 
ther countries, ſuch as Carthage, the northern emorante 
&c. Precedents were alſo quoted from what happened 
in the United Netherlands and other places, ſhould i rv« 
as a beacon to warn us from purſuing ſuch meaſures as 
brought about thoſe revolutions, 

In anſwer to theſe arguments, thoſe on the other fide 
obſerved, that it was neceſſary to clcar away from the 
queſtion all that maſs of diſſertation and learnins, dif. 
played in arguments which have been brought from ſpe- 
culative men, who have written upon the ſubject of 90 
vernment : that the refinements upon that ſubject, and 
arguments of natural lawyers, as Locke, Selden, Put- 
fendorf, &c. are little to the purpoſe in a queſtion of 
conſtitutional law: that it is abſurd to apply records 
from the carlieſt times to our preſent conſtitution; be- 
cauſe the conſtitution is not the ſame; and it is impoſſi- 
ble to tell what it was at ſome of the times that are 
quoted: that there are things even in Magna Charta 
which are not conſtitutional now, and that thoſe records 
are no prooſs of our conſtitution as it now is: that the 
conſtitution of this country has always been in a moving 
ſtate, either gaining or loſing ſomething : that the ge- 
preſentation ef the commons of Great-Britain was not 
formed into any certain ſyſtem till Henry VII.: that 
with regard to the modes of taxation, when we get be- 
yond the reigns of Edward I. or king John, ve are loſt 
in obſcurity, the hiſtory of thoſe times being entireiy 
uncertain. It was allo urged, among other things, that 
protection is the ground that gives a right of taxation : 
that the obligation between the colonies and the mother 
country is natural and reciprocal, conlifting oi deſence 
on the one ſide, and obedience on the other; and that 
common ſenſe tells, that they muſt be dependent in all 
points upon the mother country, or elſe not belong to it 
at all; chat the queſtion is not, what was law? or what 
was the conſtitution ? but the queſtion is, what is Jaw 
now? and what is the conſtitution now? That if a mat- 
ter of right has been generally exerciſed, and as generally 
held to be Jaw, as has been proved in numberlets au- 
ſtances, without its ever having been queſtioned betore, 
it is now the conſlitution. It was alſo obſerved, ther the 
colonies had gone very great lengths; and it was cen 
inſiſted, that, by appointing deputies, from their lever al 
alſemblies, to confer together, they had abſolutely 197- 
{cited their charters. Ihe debates being at an end, and 
the queſtion put, the power of all the legitlature of 
Great- Britain over her colonies, in all cales whatlocvCrs 
and without any diſtinction in regard to taxation, We 
confirmed and aſcertained, without a diviſion *. 

The oppoſition, however, far from being difpiriced 
at the leeming triumph of the adveric party, gained NEW 
vigour, and ſtill reſiſted the repcal in every part ot us 
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government, and in manifeſt violation of the laws and leg1i 
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rogreſs. So many inſtances of the inexpedieney of the 

ſtamp duty had alrcady occurred, that the queſtion was 

ſcarcely controvertible ; theretore, inſtead of entering 

into the merits of that part of the controverly, they reſted 

their principal defence upon the reſolutions, on which 

the late bill for ſecuring the dependency of the colonies 

had been founded. They argued thence, that the total 

repeal of the ſtamp act, while ſuch an outrageous reſiſt- 

ance continued, would for the future leſſen the authority 

of Grcat- Britain, and make it appear even contemp- 
üble: chat ſuch a ſubmiſſion of the ſupreme legiſlature 
would be in effect a furrender of their ancient unalicn- 
able rights, to ſubordinate provinciai afſembhes, eita- 
bliized only by prerogative ; which in itſelf had no ſuch 
ower to beltow ; that a conceſſion of this nature car- 
ned with it ſuch an appearance of weakneſs and timidity 
in government, as might probably encourage freſh in. 

ſults, and letlen the reſpect of his majeſty's ſubjects to 
the Cignity of his crown, and the authority of the laws : 
the in«v14ity of the coloniſts to comply with the terms 
of the ita p- act was alſo denied, and, as an inſtance in 
the late war, one million ſeven hundred fifty- five thou- 
faud pounds bad been already diſcharged, and that in 
the courie of three years only: and that the much 
greater part of their remaining incumbrances, amount- 
ing in the whole to ſeven hundred and ſixty thouſand 
pounds will be diſcharged 1n two years more, Many 
other arguments were made ule of in order to ſhew the 
heavy burthens with which the mother country was 
loaded ; the ability of the Americans; their exemption 
from all manner of taxation; and their peremptory and 
refractory retuſal to contribute in any degree towards de- 
fraying the public expences. Theſe arguments were 
greatly oppoled ; and on the queſtion being put, the bill 
paſſed by a majority of one hundred and eight, and was 
carried up to the lords by above two hundred members 
of the houſe of commons. Notwithſtanding the manner 
in which it was introduceq, it met with a ſtrong oppoſi- 
tion in the upper houſe ; a proteſt was entered againſt 
it at the ſecond reading by thirty-three lords, and at the 
third by twenty-eight, notwithſtanding which it was 
carried by a majority of thirty- four: and on the 18th of 
March received the royal aſſent “. 

The national buſineſs being now finiſhed, his majeſty 
went to the houſe of peers on the 16th of June, and put 
an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne ; in 
which he ſaid that © It was with the utmoſt ſatisfaction 
he had obſerved the wiſdom and moderation by which 
the parliament had been uniformly guided, through the 
important deliberations in which they had been en- 
gaged.“ His majeſty likewiſe obſerved, that“ The 
many regulations which. had been made for extending 
and promoting the trade and manutactures of . Great- 
Britain, and for ſettling the mutual intercourſe of his 
kingdoms and plantations, in ſuch a manner as to pro- 
vide for the improvement of the colonies, on a plan of 
due ſubordination to the commercial intereſts of the 
mother country, where the ſtrongeſt proots of their 
equitable and comprehenſive regard to the welfare of all 
his dominions.” He declared, “ That it ſhould be his 
endeavour, that ſuch care be taken, as might tend to 
ſecure and improve the advantages which might be ex- 
pected from tuch wiſe and ſalutary regulations.” Soon 
after the riſing of the parliament his majeſty thought 
proper to make the following change in the miniſtry: 
his grace the duke of Grafton was appointed firlt lord of 
the treaſury in the room of the marquis of Rockingham; 
the earl of Shelburne ſucceeded the duke of Richmond 
a lccretary of ſtate; lord Camden was created lord 
high chancellor in the place of the carl of Northington, 
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* On this occaſion the American merchants made a moſt 
numerous appearance, to expreſs their joy and gratitude; the 
ups in the river diſplayed their colours; ſeveral houfes in the 
city were illuminated; and every proper method was tacen to 
demonſtrate the juſt ſenſe that was entertained of his majeſty's 
goodneſs, and the wiſdom of parliament, in conciliauing the 
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as was the honourable Charles Townſhend chancellor of 
the exchequer, in the room of the right honourable 


Willam Dowdeſwell; and the right honourable Wil- 


ham Pitt, who ſome days before had been created viſ- 
count Pynſent and earl of Chatham, was made lord 
privy-ſeal, 

The very high price of proviſions at this time cauſed 
the poor to riſe in ſeveral parts of the kingdom; when 
they deſtroyed the flour mills, ſeized on corn, and other 
neceſlaries of life, which they ſold at a moderate price, 
and delivered the money to the owners. In ſome places 
they were much more violent; for, inſtead of taking 
the above method of ſupplying their wants, they ripped 
open the ſacks, and ſcattered the corn about, ſeized 
butter, cheeſe, and bacon, in the ſhops, which they 
threw into the ftreets, and behaved in the moſt out- 
rageous manner to the proprietors of the goods they 
thus demohthed. To prevent the dreadful conſequences 
that were likely to enſue on this account; a proclama- 
tion was publiſhed on the 11th of September ; ior put- 
ting in execution the laws againſt foreſtalling, regrating, 
and engrofling of corn. And on the 23d of the ſame 
month two other proclamations were publiſhed ; by the 
firſt of which an embargo was laid on all veſſels laden, 
or to be laden, with wheat or flour for exportation, till 
the 14th of November; and the other prohibited the 
diſtilling of ſpirits from wheat. 

On the iſt of October her royal highneſs Caroline 
Matilda, youngeſt ſiſter to his majeſty, was married to 
the king of Denmark, at the chapel royal at St. James's, 
the duke of York being proxy for the Daniſh king. 
The next morning her majeſty ſet out from Carlton- 
Houſe for Harwich, accompanied by his royal highneſs 
the duke of Glouceſter, the right honourable lady Mary 
Boothby, and count de Bothmar, her majeſty's vice- 
chamberlain. The next day her majeſty embarked 
with her whole retinue, and on the 18th landed at 
Altena, amidſt the acclamations of her new ſubjects. 
Her marriage portion was one hundred thouſand 
pounds. 

The parliament met on the 18th of November, when 
his majeſty repairing to the houſe, opened the ſeſſion 
with a ſpeech from the throne. As the miniſtry had 
been recently changed, great oppoſition was made to 
every thing propoſed by adminiſtration. Nay, ſome 
of the diſcarded miniſters went fo far as to attempt to 
palliate, and even excuſc, the rioters, who had made 
ſuch diſturbances in different parts of the kingdom. 
However, it was agreed upon, by a great majority in 
both houſes, that addreſſes of thanks ſhuuld be preſented 
to his majeſty, in anſwer to his ſpeech, which being 
done, they adjourned till after the holidays. 

The firſt object that attracted the notice of parlia- 
ment this ſeſſion, was the ſtate of the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, which was become extremely rich, and actually 
exerciſed a ſovereign authority over their ſettlements. 
To all wiſe miniſters ſuch a circumſtance muſt have 
been very alarming; and therefore a committee was 
appointed to examine into the affair, The charter of 
the company was ordered to be produced, and that a 
perfect knowledge might be obtained of every thing re- 
lating to their tranſactions, they were obliged to deliver 
up to the houſe the originals of ſuch treaties as they had 
entered into with the princes in the Eaſt-Indies ; and 
alſo an account of all the expences incurred by the go- 
vernment for the ſupport of the company f. By the 
charter granted to the Eaſt-India company, they were 
excluded from making any conquelts ; and yet it was 
certain that they had ſubdued ſeveral of the princes in 
India, and annexed their dominions to their own ſettle- 


minds of the people on this critical junfure, 

+ This was a mortifying affair for the proprietors of Eaſt- 
India ſtock ; and what was ftill worſe, all tzcſe papers were 
printed and publiſhed, The queition ſtated by adminiſtration 
was, What right had the Ealt-India company to territorial 


juriſdiction * 
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ments. The diſputes between the partizans for and 
againſt the company were carried on with great warmth, 
and the reſult was, that the company ſhould, during the 
ſpace of two years enſuing, pay a certain ſum to the go- 
vernment ; and that no dividend of their ſtock ſhould be 
made without the conſent of a general court of pro- 
prietors. On the 24th of June his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, and, after ſigning ſuch bills as were 
ready, prorogued the parliament “. 

The attention of the people in Europe was, this 
year, particularly directed to Corſica, an iſland in 
the Mediterranean Sea, almoſt adjoining to the iſland 
of Sardinia, It is extremely fertile and populous, 
and ſome centuries ago had been given by the pope 
to the republic of Pila; but the Genoeſe afterwards 
took it, and for many years treated the inhabitants 
in the molt arbitrary and crue] manner. The ſpirit of 
liberty, however, was net extinct, 1t wanted only the 
breath of a hero to kindle it; and ſuch an one was found 
in the perſon of the famous Paoli, a native of the iſland, 
but who had travelled into other countries, where he had 
learned the art of war. The prudence and valour of 
that hero will be tranſmitted to the lateſt ages; but we 
ſhall ſee in the ſequel, that, overpowered by numbers, 
he was obliged to abandon the iſland, 

On the 24th of November his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, and opened. the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which he told the members that he 
had allcinbled them at ſo carly a period, that they might 
have time to deliberate with ſteadinels and judgement ; 
and in particular he recommended to them the {tate of 
the nation with reſpect to the high price of proviſions. 
The bulineis of this teſſion, in the courſe of which one 
hundred and twelve public and private bills received the 
royal aflent, being brought to a concluſion, on the 10th 
of March his majeſty went to the houſe of pers, and 
returning thanks to the parliament, for the many« ſignal 
proofs they had given him of their affectionate auach- 
ment to his perſon, family, and government; he con- 
cluded with the following, words : © In the approaching 
election of repreſentatives, I doubt not but my people 
will give me treſh proofs of their attachment to the true 
intereſt of their country; which I ſhall ever receive as 
the molt acceptable mark of their affection to me. The 

welware of all my ſubjects is my firſt object. Nothing 
therefore has ever given me more real concern, than to 
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* On the 25th of September captain Wrotteſley arrived 
from Monaco, a ſtrong town of Genoa in Italy, about twelve 
miles from Nice, with the melancholy news, that his royal 
hichaeſs Edward Auguſtus, duke of York and Albany, died 
at that place, on the 17th of the ſame month, about eleven in 
the morning. His royal highnels's diforder was a malignant 
fever, in which he lay fourteen days. The body was afterwards 
interred in the royal vault in king Henry the VIIth's chapel. 

+ On the 2oth of the ſame month he ſurrendered himſelf to 
the court of King's-Bench, and on tue 27th was committed to 
the King's-Bench priſon. Some time after his trial came on 
in that court, and being found guilty, the following ſentence 
was pronounced on him: « That for the republication of the 
North Briton, No 45, he ſhould pay a tine of hive hundred 
pounds, and be impriſoned ten calendar months: and for pub- 
liſhing the “ Eflay on Woman,” that he ſhould likewiſe pay a 
fine of hve hundred pounds, and be impriſoned twelve calendar 
months, to be computed from the expiration of thc terin, of the 
former impriſonment; and that he afterwards find ſecurity for 
his good behaviour for ſeven years, himſelf to be bound in the 
ſum of one thouſand pounds, and two ſureties in five hundred 
cach,”” 

+ Of all the diſturbances that drew the attcation at this 
time, the moit fatal was that Which happened in St. George's 
Pields on the 10th of May, and which evinced the raſh vio- 
lence exerciſed againſt the people on account of their attach- 
ment to Mr. Wilkes, then a priſoner in the King's-Bench. 
he particulars of this remarkahle affair were as follow : The 
parliament being to meet that day, great numbers of people 
allembled about the priſon, in expectation that Mr. Wilkes 

would, on that account, obtain his liberty, and intending to 
conduct him to the houſe of commons. Finding themſelves 
diſappointed, they grew tumultuous, and a party of the third 
regiment of guards was ſent for. The riot was greatly in- 
creaſed by a paper, that had been ſtuck againſt the wall of tlie 


happy, becauſe an united people.” The parliament 


ſee any of them, in any part of my dominions 
ing to looſen thoſe bonds of conſtitutional ſub 
ſo eſſential to the welfare of the whole; but it is wit! 
much ſatisfaction that I now ſee them returning 8 
more juſt ſenſe of what their own intereſt, no leſs that 
their duty, indiſpenſably requires of them; and "Were 
giving me the proſpect of continuing to reign over as 


z Attem pt- n 
ordination, a 


was then prorogued to the laſt day of the month; bur 
on the 12th of April it was diſſolved by proclamation : 
The year 1768 began with a very ſevere ſroſt, which 
greatly contributed to the calamity of the lower ſort of 
people, who were alrcady much diſtreſſed from the ex. 
orbitant price of proviſions. On the gth of January 
the river below London Bridge bore all the appearance 
of a general wreck ; ſhips, boats, and ſmall craft lying 
in a confuled manner, ſome on ſhore, and others ſunk 
or overſet by the ice. A fiſhing boat was diſcovered 
near Deptford creek jammed in by the ice, and all the 
people in it frozen to death; one of whom, a youth 
about ſeventeen, was found fitting erect as if alive. 
We have already obſerved that Mr. Wilkes had re- 
tired to France. By his long reſidence there, and not 
appearing to the indictments laid againſt him, he was 
declared an outlaw. Previous, however, to the general 
election he returned to England, and, to the great aſto- 
niſhment of the public, declared himſelf a candidate to 
repreſent the city of London in parliament ; but loſt his 
election, He then became candidate for the county of 
Middleſex, and on the 28th of March was elected by a 
prodigious majority . | 
The general election was carried on with great heat, 
and violent conteſts enſued in many parts of the nation. 
Nor did the ditorders, which this occaſion gave riſe to, 
ſubſide with it. A general murmuring and diſſatisfaction 
prevailed among the lower clats of people, partly from 
other Cauſes. The riotous aſſemblies of the weavers, 
coai-heavers, and failors, kept the capital and its envi- 
rons in continual alarm. From ſome unknown cauſe, 
juſt at this time, when it was moſt wanted, the civil 
power ſcemed to loſe its force and energy, and too fre- 
quently to give occaſion for the dangerous interpoſition 
of a military force in its ſupport : the unhappy effects of 
which are ſtill recent in the minds of the greater part of 
the preſent age J. 
On the 10th of May the members of the new parlia- 
ment 
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priſon, which was forcibly taken down by one of the juſtices 
for the Borough. T he populace inſiſted on having this paper, 
which the juſtice not regarding, the tumulr became exceed- 
ingly violent; the drums beat to arms, and the riot act was 
read, during which great quantities of ſtones and bricks were 
trrown by the populace. William Allen, a young man, fon 
of Mr. Allen, keeper of the Horfe-ſhoe inn, in Blackman- 
{treet, Southwark, being purſued, along with others, Was un- 
fortunatelv ſingled out, followed by three ſoldiers, and ſhot 
dead, Ineſe mealurcs not having any tendency to diſper;e the 
mob, an additional number of the guards was ſent for, as allo 
a party of horſe grenadiers; but the people growing it1!! more 
numerous, they were fired upon by the ſoldiers, when five wer? 
killed on the ſpot, and about ffreen wounded. Amon 
latter were two women, one of whom afterwards died 
Thomas's hofpital. he following day an inquiſdon Was 
taken by the coroner for Surrey, on the above VV am Allen, 
when the jury gave their verdict, that Donald Mactune was 
guilty of wilful murder, and Donald Maciaury and Alexander 
Murray (the laſt of whom was commanding officer j Were ald 
ing and abetting therein. This inqueſt was held at the houle 
of Mr. Allen; and it appearel on examination, that the de- 
ceaſed was only a ſpectator, and, on ſeeing ſome perſons rum, 
he ran alſo, but was unhappily miſtaken, and followed by the 
foldicrs mito a cow-houſe, where he was fired at. Maclaury 
and Murray were admitted to bail, but Maclaine was com- 
mitted to priſon for the murder, He was after lde tried at 
the Surrey aſlizes at Guildford, and acquitted, ! 0 other 
inquiſitions were taken in the Borough on perjons killed by 1 
{uldicrs in thus riot; one on the body of Mary Jets, N 
ing a baſket wiih oranges, was fhot in removing tl m; 3 
other, on one William Bridgman, who was fhot on the top © 
a hay-Cart, as he was lookii S at the diſturbance at à dittat 
on both theſe 1nquiſitions, the jury brought in their vere 
« Chance Medley,” f 
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ment were ſworn in and took their ſeats in the houſe: 
the following day the commons, having re- choſen 
Sir John Cue (Or their ſpeaker, preſented him to the 
lords COMmtiioners for their approbation, who were 
Laied in 1115 nizzely $ Name to approve their choice. 
Aster which the lord chancellor opened the le{tion with 
2 ech, oy the authority of his majeſty's commiſſion. 
A joint adurels was preicnted by the lords and commons 
to his majeſty on the occaſion, beleeching him to exert 
his authority for quelling the diſorders and tumults which 
cvailed to fo alarming a degree; at the fame time aſ- 
ſuring his majeſty, that nothing ſhould be wanting on 
their parts winch might enable him to maintain the pub- 
lic authority, and carry the laws into due execution; 
and ſoon after an end was put to this ſhort ſeſſion. 
It hould here be obſerved, that on the 1 9th of the 
fame month (May) atter a long and painful illneſs, her 
royal lighneſs the princeſs Louiſa Anne, daughter of her 
royal highneſs the princeſs dowager of Wales, and ſe- 
cond ſiſter to his preſent majeſty, paid the great debt of 
nature. On the 22d, after laying in ſtate that day, the 
royal corpſe was interred in Henry the VIIth's chapel. 
On the with of Auguſt the king ot Denmark arrived 
at St. James's, on a viſit to his royal brother-in- law, 
our ſovereign. He was attended by moſt of his great 
officers of ſtate, and the utmod retpect was paid to him 
by all ranks of people. Bur nothing lels than the moſt 
unbounded diſſipation ſeemed to have taken place. His 
Dania majeſty gave orders for a maſquerade, which 
was ne of the moſt magnificent ever ſcen in England; 
and while the preparations for it were going on, he vi- 
fired Cambridge, where he was clegantly entertained in 
the hall of Trinity College. From thence he proceeded 
to York, Leeds, and Mancheſter ; and on his return to 
London, coming through Oxford, he was met by the 
whole univericy in proceſſion. When he came to the 
ſenate-houſe, the public orator complimented him in a 
moſf elegant Latin ſpeech, to which his majeſty replied 
in he fame language. He was then preicated with a 
dipioniu, as doctor of the civil and canon laws, and 
walked in honorary robes along with the doctors and 
regents. In the beginning of October, his Dauiſh ma- 
jelty left England; and nearly at the ſame time, feveral 
changes took place in the Engliſh miniſtry. 
In Auguſt this year, the French concluded a treaty 
with the republic of Genoa, of a very extraordinary na- 
ture, and ſuch as ought to have been oppoled by all the 
maritime ſtates in Europe. The brave Corſicans ſtill 
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William Allen, the unfortunate youth juſt mentioned, was 
buried in the church yard of St. Mary, Newington, Surrey, 
where the following inſcription is placed upon his tomb: 


ON THE NoRTH SIDE, 


« Sacred 
To the memory of 
WILLIAM ALLEN; 
An Engliſhman of unſpotted life and amiable 
Diſpotition 


Fields on the 10th of May, 1768, by [a] Scottiſh 
Detachment from the Army. 

His diſconſolate Parents, Inhabitants of this Pariſh, cauſed 

this tomb to be erected to an only Son, loſt to them and to 

the world in his 20th year, as a monument of his Virtues, 

and their Aeon.” 

ON TuE Wesr Exp, 


* Take away the wicked from before the king, and his 


throne ſhall be eſtabliſhed in righteouſneſs.” - Prov. xxv. 
Verſe t. 
9 


Ox ru Sopru SIDE, 

* O diſembody'd Soul! moſt rudely driv'n, 

From this low orb (our ſinful ſeat) to Heav'n! 
While filial piety can pleaſe the ear, 

Fhy name will {till occur for ever dear: 

Hus very ſpot, now humahiz'd, ſhall crave 

From all a Tear of pity on thy grave. 

O Flower of Flowers | which we ſhall ſee no more, 
No kind returning Spring can thee reſtore; 


%. 


thy loſs thy haplets countrymen implorc.“ 


n 2:68 


who was inhumanly murdered near St. George's . 
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| they were to treat tem with contempt. 
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continued to defend thoſe rights which the Genoeſe 
lought to deprive them of; and the latter deſpairing of 
ever bringing them into ſubjection, agreed to give up 
that valuable iſſand to the French king, upon condition 
ot his ſending an army thither to ſubdue the people. 

Great diſturbances happened in America on account 
of ſome dutics which had been laid on glaſs, ſalt, and 
other commodities imported from England. It was 
thought that the repeal of the ſtamp- act would have 
given ſome ſatisfaction to theſæ people, but they ſtill in- 
ſiſted that it was their inherent privilege to tax them- 
ſelves. At Boſton, the people met in a large body, 
and entered into ſeveral reſolutions not to import any 
goods of a ſuperfivous nature, but to attend to the 
[tricteſt ceconomy, both in dreis and furniture. A ſub- 
ſcription was opened for the encouragement of their 
own manutactures, and the eſtabliſhment of new ones. 
The freeholders, and, in general, all the inhabitants of 
Maſſachuſet's Bay, had placed the greateſt confidence 
in their repreſentatives, and there was a continual conteſt 
between them and their governor *. Governor Bar- 
nard had diflolved the aſſembly of repreſentatives, and 
new ones being choſen, he infiſted, that they ſhould 
make a public act to diſapprove of the conduct of the 
late aſſembly. They, however, deſired to ſce a copy 
of the governor's inſtructions, which was granted them; 
and, to their ſurprize, they found, that in caſe they re- 
fuſed to comply with his requeſt, they were to be diſ- 
ſolved, and an account of their conduct ſent to Eng- 
land, in order to be laid before the next ſeſſion of par- 
lament. This ſet the whole colony in a flame; and 
when the bill was brought in to pals a cenſure on the 
conduct of the laſt aſſembly, ninety-two voted againſt it, 
and no more than ſeventeen for it. The reſt of the 
colomes took the alarm, and followed their example; 
wile combinaticns were formed almoſt every where 
not to take any goods from England, except ſuch as 
were abſolutely neceſſary. 

The diicontents among the people of Boſton now 
broke out into open violence: for a ſhip having landed 
a cargo of wine, and taken on board another of oil, 
without paying any regard to the new laws by which the 
new cuſtoms were to be regulated, the officers made a 
fgnal ro the Romney man of war, who ſent her boats; 
and having cut down the maſts of the trading veſſc}, 
hawled her along-ſile of the king's ſhip. This was fo 
ſeverely rejented by the populace, that they roſe in 
great numbers, demoliſhed the houtes of the cuſtom- 


Ox THE EAST Exp, 

« () Earth, cover not thou my blood,“ &c. 
verſe 18. : 

* The car] of Shelburne had ſent over a letter to the go- 
vernor, complaining of theſe abuſes, and it was read in the 
open ailembly of the repreſentatives. This occaſioned moſt 
violent debates; and ſome of the members declared, that the 
governor had miſrepreſented their conduct to the miniſtry, 
They denied the charges in the letter, and wrote to the earl of 
Shelburne on the ſubject, vindicating themſelves, and throw- 
ing the whole blame on the governor, At the ſame time, the 
merchants of Boſton ordered their agent to repreſent to the 
lords of the treaſury, that unleſs theſe duties, which had occa- 
honed ſo much miſchief, were taken off, the trade of the pro- 
vince would be deſtroyed, as they ſeemed to them contrary to 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and inconſiſtent with their charter. 
Their repreſentations occaſioned the eſtabliſhment of a new 
officer, who was to act as ſecretary of ftate for the colonies in 
America; and the firſt perſon made choice of was the earl of 
Hillſborough, at that time firſt lord of trade, The firſt thing 
done by his lordſhip, was to ſend circular letters to the gover- 
nors of the provinces, informing them, that his majeſty was 
highly diſpleaſed at the conduct of the people, as it was apt to 
create conſuſion, and throw every thing into the utmoſt dif. 
order. He ſaid, that their conduct in oppoling the legiſlative 
power of Great Britain was little better than an act of open 
rebellion; for, by giving encouragement to ſuch practices, the 
government would be overturned, and no regard paid to the 
laws. He concluded by recommending to them to preſerve 
the public peace, by punithing all diſorders of an evil tendency, 
but as to mere oppolition in words, or in ſcandalous libels, 
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houſe officers, and laying hold of the commiſſioner's 
boat, dragged it on ſhore, and then ſet it on fire. 
While thele diſorders continued in the town, the gover- 
nor diſſolved the aſſembly ; but that had not the deſired 
effect, for the diſturbances increaſed every day, fo that 
two regiments were ſent over from Ireland to ſupport 
the civil power. Their place of rendezvous was to be 
at Halifax, in Nova-Scotia; and no ſooner had the 
people of Boſton received intelligence that they were 
landed at that place, than they met, and choſe a preſident 
from among themſelves, who was deputed to wait on 
the governor, to know for what reaſon, or with what 
view, his majeſty's forces were to be ſent among them. 
They deſired, at the fame time, that a general afſembly 
might be ſummoned to meet; but he refuſed to give 
them any ſatisfactory anſwer, and only told them, that 
it was their duty to break up their tumultuous meetings, 
and ſubmit quietly to the laws. IIe added, that as they 
ſeemed ignorant of the offence they had committed, he 
muſt freely tell them, that unleſs they ſubmitted to the 
government, he ſhould be obliged to treat them as re- 
bels. From this time he refuſed to receive any meſſages 
from them; upon which they ſent a long detail of their 
grievances to London, in ordcr to be laid before the 


miniſtry. In the mean time, the tranſports, with the 
two regiments, and a train of artillery, arrived from 


Halifax, and were quartered in the houſes of townſinen ; 
but as the military laws did not extend to America, any 
farther than providing barracks for them, it was ordered 
by the governor that they ſhould have barrack provi- 
ſions, ſo as to be as little burthenſome to the people as 
poſſible. This part of the governor's conduct gave ge- 
neral ſatisfaction to ſuch of the people as were moderate 
in their ſentiments ; but notwithſtanding, a great majo- 
rity were ſtill dilcontented. They could not behold 
without jealouſy, an armed force quartered among them 
in time of peace; for, with reſpect to their late combi- 
nations, they conlidered them as efforts to maintain 
their freedom. 

During the latter end of che laft, and the beginning of 
this year, affairs began to afſume a new form in the 
Eaſt-Indics; and it was even feared that a revolution 
would take place much to the difadvantage of the Eng- 
liſh Eaſt-India company, whole ſtock was now advanced 
to a ſurprizing height. Hyder Ally, a perſon who had 
ſerved tome time as a common folder, having received 
an affront from his officers, left the army, and raiſed 
a Choſen band of followers, with a view of driving the 
Engliſh out of all their ſettlements in that part of the 
world *, Having brought over the Nizam of the 
Decan to his intereſt ; and having railed a large body 
of forces, he prepared to take the field. "Colonel 
Smith, in the company's ſervice, was ſent ts oppoſe 
this formidable alliance; and a moſt deſperate engage- 


ment enſued, in which Hyder Ally diſcovered all the 


courage and conduct of the braveſt general. He made 
his diſpoſitions with ſo much prudence, that it was no 
eaſy matter to attack him; ſo that colonel Smith, in 
order to avoid the force oi his cannon, which galled the 
company's troops on the right, marched to the rifing 
ground on the left, and ſo turned his lines. The Aſiatic 
general rode from one place to another, to encourage 
his men; but at laſt they gave way, and the Eagliſh 
continued purſuing them with great laughter, All their 
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* Although brought up in a moſt humble ſtation, yet, like 
Tamerlane, he had all the qualities of a great general, which 
were only obſcured for want of a proper opportunity of dif- 
playing them to public view. He had conquered ſeveral pro- 
vinces on the coaſt of Malabar, and, upon the whole, was 
cunſidered as one of the moſt formidable princes in the eaſt, 
He was ſenſible, however, that the Eaſt-India company would 
be ſo powerfully ſupported, that policy mult be added to force. 

+ Some perſuns may be apt to blame the conduct of the 


Corſicans on this occaſion, as inconſiſtent with the law of na- 


tions; but whoever does fo, muſt be acquainted with the pe— 

culiarity of their circumſtances. They nad been ſo much op- 

preſſed by che Genoele, that they had, conſiſtent with the opi- 
4 | 


perceiving the danger he was in from his connection; 


cannon and ammunition fell into the hands of th 


liſh, beſides a vaſt quantity of treaſure ; and the 5 Eng. 


Nizam 


with Hyder Ally, made peace with the company 
This, however, did not put an end to the war. 0 
Hyder Ally finding himſelf deſerted by the Nizam 
transferred the ſeat of war into a mountainous Part of 
the country, where it was extremely difficult to attack 
him, as he was well acquainted with all the paſſages and 
defiles, and could defend himſelf even againſt ſuperiorit 
of numbers. | 

The war was now carried on with great violence in 
Corſica: for although the French had landed there with 
a numerous army, the brave iſlanders diſputed the 
ground with them inch by inch. Paoli had ſome hopes 
of aſſiſtance from England, and, for that purpoſe, ſent 
notice of his diſtreſs to our miniſtry by Mr. Boſwell, a 
young gentleman with whom he had become acquainted 
while on his travels: but no aſſiſtance being given him, 
he had nothing to depend on beſides the juſtice of his 
cauſe, and the bravery of his countrymen. At firſt, 
the French obtained ſome very conſiderable advantages; 
but the Corſicans killed ſuch vaſt numbers of them in 
ſtraggling parties, that had they not been continually 
reintorced by freſh fuccours, the whole army that firſt 
landed would have been totally cut off. The Corſicans 
concealed themſelves in buſhes and caves near the roads 
where the enemy were to paſs, and galled them fo much, 
that many of them deſerted, while ſuch as fell into the 
hands of the Corſicans as priſoners, were inſtantly put 
to death f. Paoli, who ſtill hoped for aſſiſtance from 
England, as well as from ſome of the other European 
powers, called an aſſembly of the Corſican chicfs, and 
aſked their opinion concerning the molt proper methods 
to be uſed in the proſecution of the war. He laid be- 
fore them all the papers which the french had cauſed to 
be diſtributed throughout the iſland; but no ſooner did 
the chiefs perceive that they were looked upon as vaſlals 
to the crown of France, than they tore them into a 
thouſand pieces. Although this campaten was but ſhort, 
yet ſo great was the loſs the French ſuſtained, that, not- 
withſtanding the new reinforcements which were daily 
lent them, they were on the point of being totally 
routed. Adjoining to Corſica are ſome {mail iſlands; 
and as the harbours of them were ſafe and commodious, 
ſo the Corſican privateers prevented, in a great mea- 
ſure, the enemy from receiving ſuch ſupplies as had 
been ſent them from France. Tis induced the French, 
in November this year, to embark a conſiderable body 
of forces on board thirteen tranſports, in order to attack 
theſe ſmall iſlands ; but the bravery of the Corſicans re- 
pulſed the forces ſent by the French, near one thouſand 
of them being dellroyed before they returned to cheir 
ſhips. 

During theſe tranſactions the Engliſh miniſtry were 
thrown into ſome confuſion by the death of Mr. Lown- 
ſhend, chancellor of the exchequer. This occalioned a 
change in the miniſtry ; lord North was mad: chanccl- 
lor of the exchequer, Mr. Thomas Townſhend pay- 
maſter of the forces, carl Gower preſident of the cuul- 
cil, lord Weymouth one of the ſccretarics vi ſtats, and 
Mr. Rigby was appointed one of the vice-trealurets ot 
Ireland. The parliament met on the 24th of Novem: 
ber, when his majeſty went to the Eouſe, an: opened 
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nions of the beſt writers on natural Jaw, aff-rted their oa 
freedom; and when the republic of Geng Hund chat they 
could not again reduce them to a flate of ſubje-tion, te gave 
them up to the French, as if they had been a parcel of :12cp 0! 
oxen. "The French, upon their landing in the ilanch, Om 
manded all the inhabitants to lay down their arms, and ane 4 
oath of alle iance to their ſovereign, otherwile they were wo 99 
treated as rebels. Thus theſe innocent people, Kno] tar 
no mercy was to be ſhewn to ſuch of themſelves as were n 
priſoners, reſulved to treat the French in tne ho wore 
and ſeil their lives and liberty as dear as poſible, ou” om 
the ſtate of the Corlicans: and their putting the Frene 


| LY * lation. 
priſoners to death was no more than an act of jult retail the 


the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, in which he 

expreſſed his wiſhes that the parliament would projecute 

the conſideration of thoſe great commercial intereſts 

which hal been entered upon before, but which the 

ſnortneſs of the Jalt ſeſſion of the late parliament had 

reventcd trom being brought to a final concluſion. He 

took notice of the conduct of the Americans, and ob- 

ſerved, that the capital of one of the colonies was in an 

actual ſtatc ot Hiſobedience, having proceeded to mea- 

ſures fubveriive of the conſtitution, and attended with 

circumſtances that manifeſted a diſpoſition to throw off 
their dependence on Great-Britain ; but that he did not 
doubt, with their aſſiſtance and concurrence, of being 
able to deſeat the miſchievous defigns of thoſe turbulent 
and ſeditious perſons, who, under falſe pretences, had 
too ſucceſsfully deluded numbers of his ſubjects in Ame- 
rica; and whole practices, if ſuffered to prevail, could 
not fail to produce the moſt fatal conſequences to his 
colonics immediately, and in the end to all the domi- 
nions of his crown. The only material thing the par- 
lament did previous to their breaking up for the holidays 
was, to bring in a bill to prevent the exportation of corn 
for a limited time, which, after long debates in both 
houſes, paſted 1nto an act, to the great ſatisfattion of the 
poor in general. | 

The parhament having again aſſembled on the 19th 
of January, 1769, took into conſidt ration the ſtate of 
public affairs in America. A petition was preſented, 
ſigned by Mr. Danforth, preſident of the council of 
Boſton, praying that the revenue acts might be repealed. 
The petition was penned in the moſt modeſt manner, 
with a promiſe, that if the acts were repealed, the peo- 
ple would make an ample compentation, by taxing 
themſelves. Great debates aroſe in both houſes con- 
cerning the petition, thoſe of the antiminiſterial party 
makin uſe of ſimilar arguments to thoſe which had been 
urge in the debate concerning the ftamp-act. The lords 
agrecd to addreſs his majeily on the American affairs; 
and their relolution being adhered to by the commons, 
became the joint act of boch“. It was farther reſalved, 
that che town of Boſton was in a ſtate of the utmoſt diſ- 
order and confuſion, diſturbed by riots and tumults of a 
dangerous nature, in which the officers of che revenue 
had been obſtructed in the diſchazge of their duty, and 
weir lives endangered: that neither the council of the 
province, nor the ordinary magiſtrates, had exerciſed 
their authority for ſuppreſſing theſe riots and tumults; 
and that the execution of the laws woull be rendered 
abortive, without the aſſiſtance of a military force to 
ſupport the civil power, and protect che officers of the 
cutoms: that the reſolutions of the town meetings in 
Bolton were unconſtitutional, and calculated to excite 
ſecition and inſurrection againſt the government. It 
was allo agreed to by both houſes, that all thoſe who 
had written circular letters to the other colonies, were 
guilty of a high indignity to the crown, and that they 
had committed a daring inſult on the legiſlative power 
of Great-Britain. In the end, his majeſty was deſired 
to iſſue a ſpecial commiſſion, to enquire into the caules 
ot theſe diſorders, according to {latute 3oth of Hen- 
ry VIII. Thete arguments were ſtrongly oppoſed by 
the antiminiiterialiſts. It was obſerved, among other 
things, that it was the duty of all thoſe in power to 
promote the intereſts of the people, both at home and 
abroad; but if the above meaſure was carried into exe- 
cution, it would increafe the ſeditions complained of in 
the colonies, and, conſequently, injure the trade of the 
mother country. They concluded by calling upon the 
mmitry to produce the perſon who had adviſed his 
majelty to put the above act in force. 

White the parliament were debating on the affairs of 
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Ey theſe reſolutions it was declared, that all the acts made 
n the different colonies, which tended towards throwing off 
lovereivnty of the Britiſh parliament, were illegal, uncon- 
"tonal, and derogatory to the Crown and diguity ot his 
Umcity, 7 
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America, Mr. Wilkes publiſhed a letter, written by 


lord Barrington, ſecretary at war, to the juſtices of the 
county of Surrey, to which he prefixed an introduction 
that gave great offence to the houſe of lords, who voted 
it © an inſolent, ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, tending 
to inflame and ſtir up the minds of his majeſty's ſubjects 
to ſedition, and to a total ſubverſion of all good order 
and legal government.” The lords then complained to 
the commons, who confirmed the vote of the peers, 
expelled Mr. Wilkes their houſe, and ordered a new 
writ to be iſſued for the county of Middleſex : Mr. 
Wilkes was, however, unanimouſly re-choſen, and 
again expelled by the commons, who at the ſame time 
declared him incapable of being a member of that houſe. 
On the 13th of April a new election for the county of 
Middleſex came on at Brentford. The candidates cn 
this occaſion were Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Luttrell, Mr. 
Serjeant Whitaker, and Mr. Roach, when Mr. Wilkes 
had a majority of eight hundred and forty-ſeven votes: 
notwithſtanding which he was rejected by the houſe of 
commons, and Mr. Luttreil was accordingly declared 
duly elected +, | 

On the gth of May his majeſty went to the houſe of 
peers, and put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from 
the throne, in which he told them, that every part of 
their conduct gave him the greateſt ſatisfaction. He 
applauded them in the warmeſt manner for having at- 
tended with ſo much care to the intereſts of the people, 
and the ſuppreſſion of riots and cumults, which had been 
ſo frequent, not only in London, but in many parts of 
the country. 

On the 24th of the ſame month, the frecholders ot 
Middleſex, who thought themſclves particularly injured 
by the deciſion of the houſe of commons againſt Mr. 
Wilkes in favour of Mr. } uireil, prefented a petition 
to the king ; which contained a very long catalogue of 
grievances relative to infringements on the conſtitution, 
from the firit proſccution of Mr. Wilkes, to his being 
expelled from the houſe of commons as member for 
Middleſex : after which che petition concludes thus: 

« Moft gracious Sovereign, 

Such are the grievances and apprehenſions which 
have long diſcontented and diſturbed the greateſt and 
beſt part of your majeſty's loyal ſubjects. Unwilling, 
however, to interrupt your royal repoſe, though ready 
to lay down our lives and fortunes for your majeſty's 
{ervice, and for the conſtitution, as by law eſtabliſhed, 
we have waited patiently, expecting a conſtitutional re- 
medy by the means of our own repreſentatives: but our 
legal and free choice having been repeatedly rejected, 
and the right of election now finally taken from us by 
the unpfecedented ſeating of a candidate who was never 
choſen by the county, and who, even to become à can- 
Cidate, was obliged fraudulently to vacate his feat in 
parliament; under the pretence of an inſignificant place, 
invited thereto by the prior declaration of a miniſter, 
that whoever oppoſed our choice, though but with four 


ſee ourſelves, by this laſt act, deprived even of the 
franchiſes of Engliſhmen, reduced to the moſt abject 
ſtate of ſlavery, and left without hopes or means of re- 
dreſs, but from your majeſty or God. 

« Deign then, molt gracious ſovercign, to liſten to 
the prayer of the moſt faithful of your majeſty's ſub- 
jets ; and to baniſh from your royal favour, truſt, and 
confidence, for ever, thoie evil and pernicious countel- 
lors, who have endeavoured to alienate the affection of 
your majeſty's moſt ſincere and dutiſul ſubjects, and 
whoſe ſuggeſtions tend to deprive your people of their 
deareſt and moſt eſſential rights, and who have traite- 
roully dared to depart from the ſpirit and letter of thoſe 


og 
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royal family, had excited ſo general an alarm, or cauſed ſo 
univerſal a diſcontent as the preſent, nor was ever oppoled with 
more firmneſs, or debated with greater ability. At the {ame 
time a great number of maſterly writings were publiſhed, fo 
that the affair was thoroughly diſcuſſed both within doors and 
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votes, ſhould be declared member lor the county. We 
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laws which have ſecured the crown of thele realms to 
the houſe of Brunſwick, in which we make our earneſt 
prayers to God, that it may continue untarniſhed to the 
Jarcſt poſterity,” 

The city of London, and moſt of the counties in 
England followed the example of Middleſex, and pre- 
ſented petitions and remonſtrances to the throne ; but 
the only anſwer they all received was, that his majeſty 
would not do any thing without the confent of his 
parliament. 

The x N met again on the gth of January, 
1779, and the ſetſion was opened by his majeſty with a 
Ipeect from the throne; in which not the leaſt notice 
was taken of the petittons and remonitrances from the 
different counties relative to the Middleſex election. 
The chief things principally pointed out were, the diſ- 
tracted ſtate ot America, and the ditte mper whic h had 
Lroxe out among the horned cattle. The former was, 
in the ſtrongelſt hang ae, eee to their ſerious 
attention, as a thing of the utmoſt importance to the 
dignity of gover ment. The other was mentioned as a ' 
molt dreadful calamity, and every one was deſii ed to exert 
themſelves in endeavouring to put a ſtop to the iuſcction, 
before it ſhouid ſpread any farther “. 

Previous to any buſineſs of importance being under- 
taken, ſome very remarkable changes took place in the 
miniſtry. The icals were taken trom lord Camden, 
and the honourabic Charles York was created chance]- 
lor in his room, but he died within three days afterwards; 
and then the Chancery was put into commiſtion, the ſeals 
being delivered to baron Smythe, and the joltices 
Bathurſt and Afton. The marc juis of Granby reſigned 
all his places, except the royal regiment Ot blucs, and | 
was ſucceeded as maiier of the ordnance by general 
Conwav. The duke oi Beaufort reſigned the place of 
maiter of the horie to the queen; the ear] of Hunting- 
don his place pf groom cf the ſtole; and the duke of 
Mancheſter, with the earl of Coventry, their places of 
Yords of the — 2 Sir John Cult, ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, re ſgned at the lame time, Ow- 
ing to his infirm ſtate of health; and Sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton, a gentleman who had made a very diſtinguiſned 
figure at the bar, was choſe in his cad. The duke of 
Grafton alſo reſigned the place of firſt lord of the treaſury, 


— 
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and was ſucceeded by lord North, who had been ſome 
Line chancellor of the exchequer. 
o the validity of the Middleſex electi 
An en quEy into the validity of the Middleſex election 


now came before the co MMONs 3 but, after warm de- 
bates, it was held, by a conliderabie majority, that no 
court of law was to meddle with any of their rules and 
orders. This meaſure aſtoniſhed the whole nation, and | 
many perſons began to look upon the houſe of commons 
as a ſtanding council for the crown. Nor was this im- 
portant ſubject a agitated with leſs heat in the houſe of 
lords. The earl of Chatham, with ws Caniden, and | 
many other peers, oppoſed it witii great itrenoth of ar- 
gument, and produced proois from many of our 5 
books, and parliamentary journals, that no ſuch ſtep | 
had ever been taken, not even in the moſt del Apr | 
reigns. Bur notwithſtanding the force of theſe argu- | 
ments, miniſterial intereſt prevailed, and the proceed- 
ings of the houſe of commons, in the affair of the 
Middleſex election, were at juſt and wuitanble, 

A motion was made to bring in a bill to dilgually 
certain officers of the revenues from voting {or members 
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* "This ſpeech was ſeverely handled by the public in general, 
who thought that nothing ſhould have been fo much touched 
on as the petitions ind remonſtrances. Ridicule was circulated 
wit! great freedom, eſpecially as the exiitence of the diſtemper 
among the horned cattic was not believed to be of fo univerial 
4 nature as had been inſinuated and repreſented. | 

+ "The plan of this bill was conſiſtent with the firſt princi- 
ples of the conſtitution; and the outlines of it were as tullow : 
when a petition was to be prefeated, a day was to be fixed for 
hearing both parties, ho were to attend with their witnefles 
and counſel; anc it one hundred members were not preſent, | 
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of parliament; but it was re je ted by a very great ma 
jority. The popular party having loſt this motion, 4 
fired that all the papers, containing a lift of the EXPence 
of government, th ould be laid be fore them. Aſter = 
ceeding warm debates on the ſubject, the motion x ba 
put and rejected by a very great majority. The 6- te 
of the colonies in An z3erica was ex conſidercd. 4 
petition had been preſented by the merchants trading to 
North Ameri ca, ſerti ng forth the great hard ihips they | | 
laboured under in conlequence of an act, by which 3 
duty had been laid on ſome trifl ing articles exported from 
Great-Britain; and this had fo much enraged the peo 
ple, that they refuted to purchaſe the goods, after they 
had been ſent there at a conliderable EXPENce. This 
affair being of a very ſcrious nature, the houſe tog); ; it 
into conſideration, and repealed every part of it, except 
what related to tea, which was ſtill continued. The 
deb ates concerning this bill were man aged by great force 
ol argument on both lides, for the popular party ſouphy 
a repeal of the whole, while the miniſtry 12{ifted 
the Americans, inſtead of deferving any fu 
gence, ought to have had more {evere laws binding 
upon them. | 
While the greater part © f the nation was agitated by 
reflecting on the conſequences that would retvit fron 
theſe meaſures; while individuals were ſecking to pro- 
mote their private intereſts, and the government to eſta- 
bliſh its authority, a bill was broug he into the houle of 
commons by one of the leading men in the oppoſition 
for regulating the proceedings on controverted e tectio ns; 
a bill equally juſt and popular, and in which all the fub- 
jects of Great-Britain were more or lets concerned . 
While the houſe of commons were engaged on this 
grand ſubject, the city of London met in their com- 
mon- hall, and agreed upon n another petition, addrefs, 
and remonſtrance, for redreſs of grievances in the affair 
of the Middleſex election. In this addrels it was ex- 
preſsly declared, that the houſe of commons had acted 
in the moſt unconſtitutional manner, and there tore they 
pra) ed that they might be diſſolvted; that they might be 
lefr at liberty to make a free choice. In anfher to this, 
his majeſty told them, that he had never dont any thing 
Hut by the advice and conſent of his parliament, and 
therefore he could not comply with their requeſt, Vio— 


I-nt diſputes aroſe in Da arliament on this alſairy an. dm 
Op pProvrious expreſſions were made uſe of on bot! ſides. 
It was ſaid that the citizens of London were 1 1 upport 


4 


of the government on every occaſion; that it had been 
the cuſtom, time immemorial, to conſult them on tae 
moſt important matters; to which the miniſtry antwered, 
that no affront had been offered to the citizens of Lon- 
don, nor any thing denied them, except ſuch as Was in 
KS on nature impre ber to be granted. 

Towards the cloſc af this ſeſſion ſeveral propoſals 
were made in the houſe of lords relative to the ſtate ot 
allairs in America, winch were chuchiy [upp rted by tlie 
duhe of Richmond. Theſe Were are Inced by ſome 
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{everc ſtrictores on the conduct of adumultratten. Hie 
u“, that the tate of Am eric 1 h 11 De a wp 4 We » nend 


from the throne in a ſpeech at the opening © of the jeſiion, 
and yer the ſclion was ne arly Us ent without a: IV tlung 
os NCT done, though the buſinet s was of the utmoit im- 
Por tate. i he miniſtr; ' were now ſenſible that the Y had 
been too raſh in recommending the cate of Americ a be- 
fore any ſettled plan had Leen laid down; and thercturey 
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till ſuch time 2s ſo many we re preſent; 
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then mne Were c Will! 
when the names ,ovf the whole, although they 
that number, were to be put into tis boxes 
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chol u; tlie fitting member and the petitionet bel allen 
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to chyute one each. Lifts were then to be given to the Fs 
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the cl. ck, were to wiihdraw, vid rike oft one 
the nu uber ſhould be reduced to thirtcen; who, | 
names by the pl tes, were to make 4 COMMUNE to determine 
the affair in diſpute. 
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wich the tuo 


perplexed 


27 1 
1 thod 


erp er ed tot he utmoſt, the ey ſaw no other n leſt, | 
but that of adjourning the debate till a future day, well 
knowing that che parfiament would be pro: rogned. 


ers, and cloſe -d the ſeſhon with a 
turone, in which he applauded both 
they had ſhewn in ſupporting the inter ft. at 
q nation. He aſſured thein, that he .. 
calions, ſcek the happineſs of lis peop!; 
the ſole object of his Care, to watch over their 
ine erelts, He concluded, by recommending to them 
the pre: -r vation of DU. lic Peace, an the diſcountenanc- 
108 Of tumultuous meetings of the A 108 WIII U, if en- 
cout as 00, mutt end in general confuſion, 
Not long after the riſing of parli ment, advices were 
received from America of a violent tumult at Boſton, 
occaſioncd by a quarrel between the ſoldiers and the 
journey Men an. 6 apprenuces belonging to the rope- 
makers, in which the former unfortuna ily fired among 
the latter, whereby ſome were Killed, and others wounded. 
Piftcrent accounts of this traniaction were ſent to Eng- 
land, but one from captain Preſton, who h. ap! \Dened chat 
day to be 27255 n of the guard, ſeems to be the moſt 
authentic. He obſerved, that it was matter of too great 
notoriety to = proofs, that the arrival of his majeſty's 
troops in Boſton was extremely noxious to its inhabi- 
tants. That the people cver uſcd all means in their 
power to we aken the regiments by promoting deſertions, 
and by propagating untruths concerning them. That 
on the arrival of the 6. 4th and 6cth regiments, their 
ard: ur ſeemingly began to abate; but that the fame 
ſpirit cevived immediately On its LN 7 Known that thoſe 
jegiments wert ordered for Halifax. That after their 
embarkation, one of their juf ices, from the ſear of juſ- 
tice, declared, © "That the foidiers mit now take care 
0. W nor truſt too much to their arms, for 
they were but an handful.” That this alarming hols. 
ration was ſucceeded by leveral diſputes between the 
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lowns-Peop le and ſoldiers of both regiments. At le ength 
captain Deefhon received information cf a determined 
attack on the troops, and as he was repairing to the 


main guard, he ſaw a number of people going towards 
the cuitom-houſe. To prevent plundering, he ſent a 
non- dmmiſſioned officer with twelve men, and fol- 
lowed himſelf. The mob dared the ſoldiers to fire? 
He replied in the negative, but at that inſtant a ſoldier 
exaiperared by a blow, fired. Repeated provocations 
cauſcd others to follow the example; the mob then diſ- 
perled atter three had been killed on the ſpot, and ſeven 
or eight wounded. The captain was ſome time after 
uicd at Bolton and honouraviy acquicted. 

In July a dreadful fire was diſcovered in the great 
dock-yard at Portſmouth. It burnt with the utmoſt 
rpiulity, and communicating itſelf with the kemp-houfe 
and other offices, conſumed every thing before 
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Whether this was an accident, or the work of ſome vile 
incendiary, has not yet been diſcovercd. Some im— 
poltors, indeed, pretended to have been concerned in it, 
particul, rily one Dudley, who has ſince been tranſported 
lor perjury, and another, whote name was Britain, has 
been ſince execnted tor forgery *. 

The wre cche | inhabitants of Cor ſica felt this year all 
the ſeverity of a French deſpatie government. Many 
of them ſtul refuſed to ſubmit, * ſuch of thoſe un- 
bappy people as were taken, were inſtantly put to death. 
dome of them were tran! ported to France; but even 
here their rings did not end; for ſuch as were 
Noupht to that country, atter a journey of ix hundred 
miles on foot from NI aricilles to B: ett; put on 


N ſcveral velſels, and lent as ſlaves to the Welt- 
ics. 
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The m. on remarkable circumſtance attending this fatal 
cataitrophe u as, the fire was diſcovered in five different places 
one „ Mich gave ro: if [u{picions that more than one per- 
un mult have been concerned: far accidental fires generally 
reac out un vac place only. Iilad this accident, Or Waatever 


On ine IC gon of May his n najeſty went to the houſe of i 
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A war was Fiely to have broke out this vear between 


eee e Sp Ns the ſource of which was as 
Dorus: IN THe year 1592 captain Davies, who com- 
manded an FEnglifh man of war, ſailed to the South 
Seas, where he diſcovered ſome iſlands, ſince called 


Faitlands; but little notice was taken of them for more 
than a century, ut commodore Anion, in his voyage 
round the world, diſcovered the importance they would 
be of to us, it by roperly cultivatec Accord ingly, ſoon 
alter the late = ace, wnen lord Anfon was at the head 
of the adrairaky, he mentioned the affair in council, 
and it was [ ropoled to tend out ſome frigates to viſit 
them. x ins ſcheme, however, was not 10 well con- 
ducted, but the Spaniards got notice of it before it 
could . carried into execution; and ſuch remonſtrances 
were made by their ambaſſador at our court, that it wad 
laid aſide. It was, however, a again revived ; in 
1764 commodore Byron was ſent out with a ſmall © ſqua- 
dron to make diſcoveries, and, if poſſible, eftablith a 
ſettlement on the coaſt of Patagonia. During that m__ 
age, he took poſſeſſion of Falkiands iſlands in the name 
of his Britannic majeſty, with all the forms uſed on 
ſimilar occaſions. 

About this time the French alſo und-rtook an expe- 
dition of a like nature, namely, to male diſcoveries in 
the = Seas; and the care of it was committed to 
M. « le Bougainville, colonel of a regiment of foot. 
This gent lema having fitted out a rigate of twenty 
guns, with a floon to carry proviſions, took on hoard 
one hundred ſeamen, and abzut one hundred and fifty 
people, ho choſe to try their fortune in that Part of 


and 


the world. The French ſhips fer fail from St. Molo, 
and arrived at the Canarics, Where they were kindly 
received by the Log rus, who gave them every fort 
of aſſiſtance. From whence they proceeded to the river 


Plata, and too! 70 viſion 


in ITC1 pr II Ds, the Ipanfards till 
contuming to treat chem with every mark of reſpect. 
At length they came to Falkiands iſlands, where the 
formed an eſtabliſhment, "a ind built a ſmall fo ort. The 
French adventurers had formed the moſt ſanguine hopes 
from the diſcovery of theſe iſlands, but they did not an- 
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{wer their ex tions; for it coſt them more money to 

lupport their ſettlement, than the P "rofits arihng from it 
could afford; ſo that they gave it up to the Spaniards 
in a formal manner. 


TT he fer tlement, which had bee 


given up by. the 
French tO Cie Spa niards, was one of rhe iſlands that lay 
to the weſt, 


and was called Port Solidad; Port 
Egmont, belonging to the Engliſh, Was of the 
illands to the eaſtward: In 1769, tad a frigate and 
a ſloop upon that ſtation, and caprain Hunt, in the 
Tamar frigate, being on a cruize, fell in with a Spanuh 
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{chooner belom ging to Port Solidad, and, according to 
his orders, commanded the Spaniſh captain to depart, 


becauſe theſe iſlands were the property of Great-Britain. 
In two days afterwards, the captain came on board the 
Tamar frigate with a letter to captain Hunt, written by 
the governor of Port Solidad, telling him, that ii he 
had deen driven in there by ſtreſs of weather, he was 
ready to give him every aſfiſtance; but it he came there 
in a violati ion of the faith of the moſt folemn treaties, 
he had far better depart immediately. Captain Hunt, 
not in the lea * int timidated with theſe threateninas, a 
ſerted the right his Britannic mae ſty had to theſe il. nds, 
and warned him to depart 1 om the m, giving him ix 
months for that purpoſe. The Spaniſh officer entered 
a formal proteſt ag rant captain J lunt, and declared, that 
if he Offered any int t to the ſettiement at Port Solidad, 
he ſhould conſider it as a breach of the peace, and tranſ- 
mit an account thereof to Spain. Soon after this affair, 
two Spaniſh frigates of conſiderable force arrived ar 
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it was, happened during heat of the war, it might have 
proved fatal to the. nation in general; for the whole loſs, 
amounting to one hundred and forty-nine thouſand eight hut 
dred and vic htv-eight pounds, CO uld not have been made good 
without great dif -ulty, till the parliament met, 
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Port Egmont, under pretence that they wanted freſh 
water; and the commander 1 in chief ſent notice to cap- 
tain Hunt, that he was aſtoniſhed to ſee the Englith 
flag hoiſted in an iſland that belonged to his maſter the 
king of Spain. He charged captain Hunt with vio- 
lating the peace ; declaring at the ſame time, that he 
would lend an account thereof to Spain, that his maſter 
might aſſert his right to thoſe lands which had been 
made over to him by treaty. Captain Hunt ſtill con- 
tinued to found his po ſſe nion on the claim of right, 
Juitified his conduct by the orders of his lovereign, and 
again warned the Spaniards to depart from theſe iſlands. 
T he frigates continued eight days at Port Egmont, and 
were ſupplied by our people with water: the captain 
and officers behaved with civility, but they declined go- 
ing on ſhore, though they were ſeveral times invited. 
As theſe tranſactions ſeemed to indicate an approaching 
rupture, captain Hunt ſet fall tor England, and, arriving 
at Plymouth on the 3d oi June, ſent an EXPTels to the 
lords of the admiralty. The Swift and Favourite ſloops 
of war, each bearing ſixteen guns, were left to take 
care of the ſettlement; but the Swift having failed as 
far as the ſtreights of Magellan, was overſcet, and ſuch 
of the crew as could get into the boat, undertook a voy- 
age of three we ks, which brought them to Port 
Fa mont, after experiencing an innumerable varicty of 
hardthips. Five Spanith frigates arrived at Port 
Egmont, and captain Fun not doubting but they 
came with hoſtile intentions, reſolved to be upon his 
guard. He accordingly hoiſted his flag, winch rhe 
Spaniſh commodore: ſeeing, fired two ſhots, and being 
alked what were his realons for lo doing, he iaid they 
were only by way of ſignals. Inthe mean time captain 
Farmer wrote to the Spaniſh commodore, that as he 
had received the refreſhments he wanted, he was obliged 
in the name, and by che authority of his maſter, to 
command him to depart, and totally evacuate all thoſe 
Wands known by the name of Falklands. In anſwer to 
this letter, the commodore put captain Farmer in mind 
ot his great power, and how eaſy it was for him to de- 
ſtroy their detenccleſs ſerelement. He begged that he 
and the other En 2h officers would not torce him to 
any extrenities, but depart quietly from the place, as 
the iNands belonged to his maſter the King of Spain. 
Next day he wrote again, both to captzin Farmer and 
captain Maltby, telling them, that it they would depart 
peaceably, they Mould have leave to take all they had 
ſertiement, and what they 
and not take, he would give them a receipt for, that 
the whole affair might be ſettled by their reſpective 
courts. But on the other hand, it they refuſed to com- 
ply, he ſhould, contrary to his inclinations, be obliged 
to obey his orders, by attacking their ſettlements botl. 
by ſea and land, and that he would ſpreacd defolation 
every where before him ; for he had under his com- 
mand, a large body of marines, beſides a train of heavy 
artillery. He concluded by aſſuring thera, that if they 
did not, in liſteen minutes after the receipt of his letter, 
give him a plain and favourable aniwer, he would in- 
mediately commence hoſtilitics, and at the ſame time 
deſited them to think of the drea!tu conſcquences 
which their obſtinacy would be productive of to the ſub- 
jects of his Britannic majeſty. Lo thele and ail his 
other menaces, the Englith captains returned for antwer, 
that words are not always conſidercd as acts of hofiilities ; 
and that they could not believe that he would, in a time 
of profound peace, when the greatell harmony ſubliſted 
between the two nations, put his threats in EXVCutiON : 
that they did not doubt, but he was thoroughly con- 
vinced, that the king of Great-Britain, their maſter, 
Was Caps ble of demanding ſatisfaction througlout every 
part of the globe where any inſult was offered to luis 
lag; and t herefore they were, in conſequence of their 
orders, ubliged to deſend the place to the laſt extre- 
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* "This was one of the greateſt inſults, perhaps, that had 
ever been ottcred to the Britiſh flag; but the ©nguth, who 
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micy. Accordingly, the Spaniſh commodore ore ered 
the frigates to row cloſe to Th ſhore, directly o tn 
the Block- houſe, where there was only a ſmall . 
and at night captain Maltby brought 9 ſcamen, 0 
longing to the Favourite, on ſhore, ith two 5 
pounders, ten ſwivels, and a quantity of mal arms * 
ammunition. Next morning part of the Spaniſh troops 
and artillery landed abour a mile to the northward of ft 
Block-houſe ; and when they had advanced abour bal 
mile, the ret of the boats, with the troops and 


artillery, 
put off from one of the Spaniſh frigates, and rowed 
right in for the cove, being c :overed by the fire from: the 


frigates, whoſe ſhot went over the Block-heuſe. 
Engliſh ſeamen, who were then on ſhore, |; 
ſmall thor, but ſeeing the utter impoſſibility of defeng. 
ing the ſerrlement, wad the Spaniards havi ing broke 
through a Mthe limits of peace, even to the ac un com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, fo that their conduct colt 
neither be denied nor explained away, our officers, a. 
they had judiciouſly led them to this open avowal j 
their conduct, and had, at the fame time, ſupp artes 
the honour of their country, as far as the means jr 


s in then: 
power would admit of, with the ſame Propriety, 
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Fe. 
terred ſaving the valuable lives of their people ; __ 
leaving the injury to be redrefled by thoſe in poi; 
they thought i it moſt prudent to hang out a flag of td 
in order to know what terms of capitulation the £ Spaniſh 


commodore would grant. All the conditions which he 
would grant were, that the J .ngliſh ſhould tinmediarely y, 
or as thort as poſſible, lo that it did not exceed forty 
days, remove from the ſettlement, and what ores t! icy 
lett b: chind them thould be produc ed as 100N as orders 
for that purpoſe arrived from Spain * 

The miniſtry ſeemed to have taken the alarm at this 
meUlgernce, 2 and, as if conicious of their remiſſhess in 
keeping the navy on a reſpectable tooting, as the only 
bulwark of the nation, affected at lealt a deorce of dil 
gence in that important purtuit. Prefs-warrants had 
been iſiued out for raifing ſeamen, but the legality of 
them was, in ſeveral places, called in queſtion. Inu the 
city of London, Mr. Crotby, the lord-mayor, refuſed 
to back the preſs-warrants; Mr. alderman Wilkes diſ- 
charged a man who had been impreſſed; and although 
the opinion of council was taken on this important fub- 
ject, yet, among the more feaſible and judicious, the 
practice itſelf was looked upon as inconſiſtent with the 
nature of the Britiſh conſtitution, and a direct violation 
of the charter of the city of London. 

The parliament met again in November, and the 
ion was opened by his majeſty with a ſpeech from the 
throne, in which he told them, that the Spanith gover- 
nor ot Buenos W had acted in ſuch a manner as was 
inconfiltent with the honour of Great-Bricain, and de- 
manded tur utmoſt ſatisfaction: that, under theſi cir- 
cutuſtances, an immediate demand had been made 10t 
proper ſatis faction: that, under theſe « arc umſtances, an 
immediate demand had been mad, without log ei time, 
in order to be enabled to obtain aftice 1 Cale the re- 
guiſidton to the court of Spain Mould fail in procu bing 
it. An afſurance was given that theſe preparat '1Is 
ſhould not be diſcontinued, until proper rear: ation had 
been made; and that ſuiicient Pre ofs ſhould be given, 
that al! "ther powers on the continent Giapp! oved Of 
I1Ch b edings. He ſaid he had called them together 
ſo cariy, that they might be ready to aflift him wich the 
belt of their advice, and provide for the honour and ic- 
curity of the nation. With reſpect to the colomies in 
America, it was objerved, that many of the fact ious 
people had deſiſted from thoſe combinations into which 
they had inadvertently entered, and which had Deen | 
[C dec With man,. latal conſequene LS 10 the i {)t accable 
fellow ſubjects: that the people of Boſton, 2 nd, in ge- 
ncral, the inhabitants of the Proving e of Nui: achuſet' 
Bay, could not yet be brought into a proper [late © 
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bechence, but continued in carrying on the fame vio- 
tnt and unwarrantable practices as before, He con- 
duded by telling them, that the crow had no intereſt 
ſeparate from that of the people ; that they were all 
meuibers of the ſame body, and conſiſtent with the or- 
der of nature and the laws oi foctety, they mult ſtand 
or fall together a” 

Great debates enſued on the ſubject of the king's 
ſpecch and the addreſſes; and the duke of Richmond 
in the houſe of lords, and Mr. Dowdeiweil in that of 
the commons, made motions, that all the papers which 
had been ſent to the miniſtry thould be produced, but 
this the miniſtry would by no means comply with. In 
defence of their conduct, they ſaid, that we were now 
eno:ced in a negociation of the utmoſt importance with 
the kingdom ot Spain, by which it was expected that 
matters would be brought to an accommodation; that 
tie honour and happineſs of two great nations were at 
ſtake, and that it the papers were produced, it would, 
in a great meaſure, contribute towards making all Eu. 
rope acquainted with ſecrets which ought to be con- 
cealed till the event they related to had taken place. It 
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Madrid to demand ſatisſaction; that diſputes had now 
ariſen between the two Kingdoms, on account of the 
ignorance or inſolence of otficers, while there was no 
intention of a quarrel between their refpeciuve govern- 
nents; for in ſome inſtances our officers had not been 
always guarded in their conduct. I hat therefore in the 
preſent inſtance, as well with regard to the honour as 
the intereſt of the nation, it was neceilary to demand ſa- 
tisfaction, firſt, in a peaceabie manner, for nothing was 
more reaſonable than to enquire, whether we had a 
varrantable right to reſent before we Commenced hoſti- 
lities ; otherwiic it would be ſaid that we courted war. 
Secondly, if the Spaniards were not to be urged into 
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juſtice by reaſon, then they must be compelied ; and 
* * . * 1 . . * * x 1 : a 1 . 
adminiſtration, though willing, it poliivie, to avoid the 


calamities of war, bad prepared, at all events, for the 
worlt ; ſo that the preparations for tic war went hand 
in hand with the negociation for peace. Aſter the de- 
bates had been carried on with great warmth, the guel- 
tion was put, and tlie motion was rejected by a great 
majority. Many people blamed the miniſtry tor their 
conduct in this affair; for they thought, that as parlia- 
ment alone could grant the neceſſary ſupplics, ſo they 
ought to have had the peruſal of all the papers relating 
to the controverſy ; and it is an cllablitied principle, 
that the man who acts from motives of integrity, need 
never be atraid or alhamed to have his conduct enquired 
Indo. a 

During the receſs of parliament, Sir Edward iTawke 
reſigned the place of the firſt lord of the admiralty, and 
was ſucceeded in that important office by the earl of. 
Sandwich. About the fame time, ſome of thoſe gen- 
temen who had been particularly attached to the late 
Mr. Grenville, and had, both as to acts and declarations, 
been among the moſt violent of thoſe in oppolition, now 
came over to the ſide of adminiſtration. The earl of 
Suffolk was appointed keeper of the privy ſeal, in the 
room of the earl of Halifax, who ſucceeded the earl of 
dandwich as ſecretary of ſtate for the northern depart- 
ment. Several other changes took place; Mr. juluce 
Bathurſt received the great leal as high-chancellor of 
Great-Bricain, and was create] a peer of Eugland un- 
der the title of lord Aplley : Mr. de Grey, at that time 
ilomey-gcucral, was made chief juſtice of the common 
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* On account of his majeſty's ſpeech ſeveral very ſpirited 
a\drefies were preſented z aud the moſt umeſerved allurances 
were given, that every degree of requiſite ſupport ſhould be 
cheertully granted. The moſt unreferved confidence was 
Placed in his majeſty, that he would never be induced by a 
miſtaken tenderneſs for the preſent caſe of the people, to facri- 
ice their more eflential and laſting intereſts. The commons 
concluded by a declaration, that if any hopes had been con- 
delvech or it ſhould have been any where furmited that there 
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pleas, in the room of Hir John Wilmot, who reſigned: 
Mr. Thurlow was advanced to be attorney-general, and 
Mr. Wedderburne facceeded him as ſolicitor, being at 
the ſame time, appointed cofferer to the queen. 

On the 22d of January, 1771, the parliament met 
after a month's receſs; and the fame day prince Maſe- 


ry 


raner, the Spanith ambaſſador, ſigned the declaration, 
wich the earl of Rochlord, ſecretary of ſtate for the 
louthern department. By this declaration, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, in the name of the king his maſter, difa- 
vowed the violences offered at Port Egmont; and ſti- 
pulated, that every thing thould be reſtored there, in the 
fame manner in which they were before the reduction 
took place. Bur, at the fame time, he declared, that 
this reſtoration was not in any wile to affect the queſtion, 
of the prior right of his catholic majefty to the {ove- 
reignty of theie iſlands; and by the acceptance, the 
performance of thele ſtipulations was to be conſidered 
as a ſatisfaction for the injury done to the court of 
Great- Britain, 

This tranſaction was immediately announce 
nouſes of parliament, and copies thereof were laid be- 
fore them. It was then moved, that all the papers re- 
lating to the convention ſhould be laid before rhe houſe, 
which was complied with, except in one inſtance, 
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namely, that of kee ing back fuck papers as contained 
the Spaniſh claims to Falkland's iflands. This occa- 
toned a warm debate; but the miniſtry ſcreened them- 
Iclves under pretence that all, the offices had been 
icarched, but no papers could be found, It was, at the 
ſame time, charged upon the miniſtry, that the inter- 
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terence of France was a diſhonour to Great- Britain 
but the miniſtry denied the charge, by afferiing, that 


france had never been employed to act as a mediator, 
Ic was then propoſed to preſent an acddrels of thanks ro 
his majeſty for ordering the papers to be huid before 


c 
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them, but this was Objected to by the minority, who 
1 1 1 1 N ' 6. 0 3 ' . N 
denied that alli the Papers nad been laid before them. 


Warm debates enſucd in both houſes ; but the miniſte- 
rial party prevailed, and the addreſs was preſented with- 
out any ndment. 

A molt remarkable ſcene of corruption was, about 
this time, brought to light, by the committee appointed 
to determine conteſted elections; and, in particular, 
that of New Shorcham in Su! T ne matter of con- 
teſt was, that the returning officer for that brough had 
returned a candidate with only thirty ſeven votes, in 
preference to one who had eigity-ieven, of which he 
doubted ſcventy-ſix, and ſo made his return without 
examining, as he ought to have done, whether they were 
legal voters or not. In the courſe of the examination 
of witneſſes it appeared, that a great number of the free- 
men had. formed themſclves into a lecitty, which they 
called the Chriſtian Club; the apparent ends of wich 
inſtitution were to promote acts of charity and benevo- 
lence, and to anſwer all ſuch purpoſes as were any ways 
conſiſtent wich the doctrines of our holy religion. But 
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notwithſtanding all theſe pretenſions, they profaned the 
ſacred name they had aſſumed, by carrying on the worſt 


of purpoſes, and making a traffic of their oaths. and con- 
ſciences, and ſetting their borough to ſale to the higheſt 
bidder; while the reſt of the freemen were deprived of 
the privilege of giving their legal votes. The returning 
officer had belonged to this ivctety, but having taken 
ſome dilguſt at his companions in iniquity, he had, in 
conſequence thereof, left their party. Being called be - 
fore the committee, he declared that his reaſon tor 
making ſuch an unequal return was, that he knew, {rom 
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wore any ſuch differences ſubſiſting among the people, as could 
in the leaſt degree, abate the ardour of their attectionate at- 
tachment to his majeity, or prevent their joining, as one man, 
in maintaining unſullicd the luſtre of the crown, and preſerving 
undiminiſhed the rights of the people, they would, by their 
proceedings, convince the world how falſe and ſcandalous all 
{ach ſurmiſes were; and make it manifeſt that, whenever they 
were called upon in the caufe of their king and country, there 
would be but one heart and one voice among them, 
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his own experience, that the majority of voters had 
taken bribes: nay, that they had even agreed to fell 
their borough to any one who would bid moſt for it. As 
this combination at Shoreham was of too flagrant a na- 
ture to be overlooked; and the ſelect committee not 
having powers to proceed any further, they reported the 
whole matter to the houſe, and moved, that they would 
make a further enquiry into it. Thoſe who wiſhed well 
to the conſtitution, were glad of this opportunity of diſ- 
playing their eloquence, and an act paſſed, by which 
eighty-one freemen of the borough of Shoreham were 
rendered incapable of voting at any election, and the 
attorney-general was ordered to proſecute all the mem- 
bers of the club. 

About this time an affair happened, which it was 
greatly feared would have been arrended with the moſt 
alarming conſequences. The ſpeeches ſaid to have been 
made in the houſe of commons, had for a conſiderable 
time been publithed by ſome bookſellers, who being 
cited before the houſe, refuſed to appear ; upon which 
a proclamation was publiſhed with a reward for appre- 
hending them. This produced the intended effect, 
J. Wheble, one of theſe perſons, was apprehended and 
taken before John Wilkes, Eſq. the fitting alderman at 
Guildhall : but he finding that the perſon who had ap- 
prehended Mr. Wheble had no acculation ag1inſt him, 
and only apprehended him on the authority ot the pro- 
clamation; and at the ſame time Mr. Wheble declaring 
that the apprehender had forcibly detained him, and 
brought him there, the alderman immediately diſcharged 
him, and bound him over to proſecute his acculer. 
Mr. Miller, printer of a public paper, was likewiſe taken 
into cultudy by a meſſenger from the kouſe of com- 
moOrs, who, on his refuling to go with him, took him 
by the arm, upon which a conſtable was ſent for, and 
Mr. Miller gave him charge of the meſſenger for aſſault- 
ing him in his own houte ; whereupon he was carried to 
the Manfion-houſe, and a hearing came on before the 
lord- mayor, and aldermen Wilkes and Oliver. In the 
mean time the ſerjeant at arms being informed of tllis 
trantaction, came to demand the bodies of the meſſenger 
and of Mr. Miller; upon which the lord-mayor aſked 
the meſienger if he had applied to a magiſtrate to back 
the warrant, or to any prace- officer of the city to aMit 
him; and on his replying in the negative, his lordſhip 
declared, that no power had a right to ſcize a citizen of 
London, without an order from him or ſome other ma- 
giſtrate; and that ke was of opinion, the ſeizing of 
Miller and the warrant were both illegal; he therefore 
declared Miller to be at liberty, and proceeded to exa- 
mine witneſſes to prove the aſſault by the meſlenger ; 
which being done, his lordſhip aſked the latter if he 
would give bail. This he at hrſt refuſed ro do; and 
is commitment being actually made out, he thought 
proper to reply, when himſelf was bound in forty pounds, 
and two ſureties in twenty pounds, for his appearance at 
the next ſeſlions at Guildhall. 

After many and tedious debates, the houſe of com- 
mons having reſolved, © That the proceeding of the 
lord-mayor and Mr. Oliver was a breach of the privi- 
eg of that houſe,” committed them both to the Tower, 
where they continued till the prorogation of parliament, 
which happened on the 8th of May, when his majeſty 
put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne. 

During the continuance of the lord-mayor and Mr. 
alderman Oliver in the Tower, they were addreſſed and 
thanked for their ſpirited conduct in maintaining the 
authority of the laws of their country, by every ward in 
London, and by ſeveral towns and boroughs in Ing 
land. Great preparations were made for conducting 
the two patriots from the Tower; but the parliament 
being prorogued one day ſooner than was expected, a 
few only of the aldermen, &c. could attend, Ihe 
proceſſion was, however, magnificent, and they were 
conducted ro the Manſion-houſe amidit tens of thou- 
ſands of applauding ſpectators. 
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This year a very remarkable revolution in the inter- 
nal government of France took place. 
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That faithful, 
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uncorrüpted body of men, the parllament of Paris had 
long defended the liberties of their fellow-ſubjects,; * 
integrity, and every other virtue, were little A 
by the king; who having ſent for the members 40 the 


palace, ordered them to regiſter ſome iniquitous edicts. 


This they abſolutely refuſed, and, returuing to the 


* * 5 Dar- 
liament-houſe, entered into a bond to ſtand by | 


other in doing Juſtice, although the conſequence — 
be death. A body of dragoons ſurrounded tlie parlia- 


ment-houſe, and forced the clerks to regiſter tlie edicts 
upon which the parliament proteſted againſt it, and de. 
puted their firſt preſident to wait upon the king. But 
all the anſwer they received from the haughty monarch 
was, that next day they ſhould be all ſent into baniſh- 
ment. This accordingly took place, and theſe venerable 
fathers and guardians of the law were ſent to different 
villages at a great diſtance from their friends and familie« 
Such was the fate of this noble and diſintereſted aſſembly. 
whoſe actions would have done honour to a Roman f. 
nate. This fall was not more glorious from the cauſe 
in which it was engaged, than from the circumſtances 
which attended it; for feveral of the other parliaments 


in the provinces reſigned their offices, in honour of that 
of Pe. 


Du. 2 receſs of parliament, an event took place, 
which d the whole nation, and made way for an 
act, the ſeſſion, of a moſt extraordinary nature, 
Thee uded to was no other than the marriage of 
his ughneſs the duke of Cumberland with Mrs, 


Ho on, a widow lady, and daughter to lord Irnham, 
of the kingdom of Ireland. This ſtep gave great of- 
fence at court, eſpecially as it had been openly acknow- 
ledged by the parties, and not concealed in the ſame 
manner as the marriage of the duke of Glouceſter with 
the counteſs dowager of Waldegrave. 

The parhament met on the 21ſt of January, 1772, 
and the ſeſſion was opened by his majeſty with a ſpeech 
from the throne ; in which he expreſſed much fatisfac- 
tion, that neither the foreign nor domeſtic ſtate of affaits 
required their more early attendance ; that now they 
were aſſembled, they would, no doubt, attend to the 
intereits of the nation, and regulate its internal policy, 
as well as its foreign commerce. They were hkewiſe 
informed that the king of Spain had given up Fort 
Egmont, and that we were on the beſt terms with that 
court, He concluded, with recommending to them, 
to keep the navy on the moſt reſpectable footing, to be 
ready in caſe of any neceſſity for the future. 

Addreſſes were preſented to the king as uſual on the 
ſubject of h ſpeech ; after which the public buſineſs was 
opened, by making proper enquiries into the ſtate of 
the navy; and the miniſtry propoſed, that twenty-hve 
thouſand men ſhould be voted for the ſervice of the 
current year. In ſupport of this motion, it was urged, 
by the miniſtry, that the French had ſent a conſiderable 
cet to the Laſt- Indies; and that we were, on that ac- 
count, obliged to ſupport a more conſiderable naval 
force there than before: that a large ſquadron was em- 
ployed in the protection of our W eſt-India iflands; for 
ſhould any miſunderſtanding ariſe between us and the 
Spaniards, thole valuable acquiſitions, if not properly 
taken care of, would fall into the hands of our encnnes: 
that the war between the Rutlians and Turks made 1t 
allo neceſlary to employ a greater number of | ſhips for 
the protection of our commerce in the Mediterranean 
and che Archipelago, than had been cultomary um tunes 
of general peace; that by Keeping up 4a reputable body 
of ſcamen, we ſhould not be under the cruel neceſſity ot 
granting preſs-warrants in caſe of the breaking out on 
new war; and although the expence might be more 
than is common in times of peace, the advantage would 
amply repay it. To thete arguments it was anſwered, 
by the oppoſition, that the nation was already groamng 
under a load of taxes; and, inſtcad ot doing or propol- 
ing any thing for paying olf the national debt, lcre was 
a propoſal made to increaſe it in a time of bleu 
peace : that, allowing the exigencies of the tunes 18 


quired TH * it did not appear, but that, 01 every 
future 
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future occaſion, the ſame pretence might be made with- 
out any real neceſſity for any ſuch meaſure. Notwith- 
ſtanding the debates, the queſtion was at length put, 
and the motion was. carried. 

A petition was then pfeſented to the commons fot 
leave to bring in a bill to excuſe ſome of the clergy 
ſrom ſubſcribing to the thirty nine articles of religion. 
It was urged in favour of tht motion, that they could not 
ſubſeribe to doctrines of human invention, but only to 
the Sacred Scriptures; and that it was their right to 
explain them according to what they eſteemed their 

nuine ſenſe and meaning. On the other hand, it was 
urged againſt the motion, that to grant ſuch an indul- 

ence would be to open a door for all forts of licentiouſ- 
neſs; for, under a pretence that ſuch and ſuch tenets 
were the pure dictates of conſcience, the fundamental 
doctrines of our religion would be ſubverted ; and blaſ- 
phemy taught in our churches : that moſt of thoſe who 
had affociared at the Feathers Tavern upon this ſiniſter 
buſineſs had been formerly diſſenters, but had leſt their 
original profeſſion, in order to enjoy ſome of the ſpoils 
of the church, and that they had brought their Arian 
and Socinian notions along with them: that if their 
conſciences were ſo very tender, they might throw up 
their livings, and return to their conventicles, where 
they would be at liberty to diſſeminate what notions they 
pleaſed : that, by ſo doing, they would give a convinc- 
ing proof of their diſintereſtedneſs; but nothing could 
be more reaſonable, than for a church eſtabliſhed by 
law to beſtow her honours upon thoſe who ſubſcribed to 
her doctrines, and conformed to her difcipline. The 
motion, therefore, was rejected by a great majority, and 
not without ſome ſevere ſtrictures on the conduct of 
thoſe who had promoted it. 

This ſeſſion the king ſent a meſſage to the houſe of 
lords which occaſioned very great debates, and made a 
great noiſe throughout the upper circles. In this meſ- 
lage ir was obſerved, that his majeſty being deſirous, 
from paternal affection to his own family, an anxious 
concern for the future welfare of the people, and the 
honour and dignity of his crown, that the right of ap- 
proving all marriages in the royal family, as a matter of 
public concern, had always belonged to the princes of 
this realm : he therefore recommended to both houſes 
to take it into their ſerious conſideration, whether it 
may not be wiſe and expedient to ſupply the defects of 
the laws now in being, and, by ſome new proviſion, 


more effectually guard the deſcendants of his late ma- 


jelty, except ſuch as were already married to foreign 
princes, from marrying without the approbation of his 
majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, firſt had and obtained. 
In conſequence of this meſſage, a bill was brought into 
the houſe of lords, which fully an{wered all the purpoſes 
intended. This bill was oppoſed, with great ſtrength 
of argument, by ſome of the moſt reſpectable peers in 
the nation. All the judges were ſent for, to give their 
opinion, which was, that the marriages of the interme- 
date branches of the royal family mult be approved of 
by the king, but how far that power extended over col- 
lateral branches, they could not ſay. At laſt the motion 
was carried, though not till fourteen lords entered a 
proteſt againſt it, as being inconſiſtent with the law of 
nature. In the houle of commons, the bill met with a 
much ſtronger repulte ; and thoſe in oppolition boldly 
declared, that it had been brought in at a time when 
molt of the gentlemen of the law, whoſe opinions would 
ave been of great ſervice, were gone On the circuits. 
But, notwithſtanding all the ſtrength of argument, 1t 
palſed, and ſoon after received the royal aſſent. 

The attention of the parliament was now directed to 
the aifairs of the Eait-India company, which were at 


| Us time in a very perplexed ſituation. On the goth of 


March, the deputy-chairman of the company moved 
the houſe for leave to bring in a bill for the better re- 
vulation of the lervants belonging to the company in 
India. Ihe grand object in view was, to reſtrain the 
governor's council; and, indeed, all the lervants be- 
"Ming to the company, from carrying on any fort of 
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to teſtify greater warmth and affection than uſual. 
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trade, and to give the directors of the company a ſove- 
reign power over their own ſervants. The motion be- 
ing carried, an enquiry into the ſtate of affairs in India 
was immediately ſet on foot. All the papers belonging 
to che company were ordered to be laid before a ſclect 
committee of the houſe, and from the peruſal of them, 
many important difcoveries were made. Indeed, it was 
found, that the mode of government in India was, in 
every reſpect, arbitrary, unconſtitutional; and no way 
fit for preſerving the rights of the people, or adminiſ- 
tering juſtice to individuals. The committee, finding 
the buſineſs encreaſing faſt, and the ſeaſon far advanced, 
deſired leave to continue fitting during the receſs of 
parliament, or at leaſt, till ſuch time as they could go 
through with the intended enquiry, 

In che mean time, the ill temper which had unac- 
countably taken place between the two houſes the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion, ſtill continued during the preſent ; and, 
except 1n tranſmitting of bills from the one to the other, 
there was no other communication between them, than 
if they had been the jealous councils of two rival ſtates. 
In this ſtate of affairs, the lords having ſent a bill to the 
commons by a maſter in chancery, and a clerk aſſiſtant, 
the whole houſe conſidered it as an indignity, and would 
not accept the meſſage till they had examined the jour- 
nals, to know if there were any precedents of ſending 
bills in that manner. In the courſe of a haſty and paſ- 
ſionate debate, which enſued upon that occaſion, ſeveral 
gentlemen mentioned, that, on the firſt day of the pre- 
lent ſeſſion, they had been rudely turned out of the houſe 
of lords, even before the ſpeaker could get out of the 
door. A motion was then made to appoint a committee 
to ſearch for precedents, of the manner of bills being 
lent from the lords, and alſo of the improper behaviour 
of the lords to the commons. Exceptions, however; 
were taken to the word improper, as it it had carried an 
appearance of prejudging the caſe ; and, after a warm 
debate, the word was left out. The report of the com- 
mittee was, that the lords had behaved in a very impro- 
per manner, and that the bill, which ſtill lay on the 
table, ſhould be ſent back. This motion being oppoſed 
by adminiſtration, was over- ruled. A motion was then 
made for a conference with the lords, but this was over- 
ruled in the ſame manner; and, after long debates, and 
ſeveral propoſed amendments, the matter ended in a 
meſſage to the lords, wherein the impropriety of the 
meſſengers was the only complaint ſtated, which, it was 
hoped, would not be drawn into a precedent. This 
produced an anſwer, that the bill had been ordered in 
the uſual manner, and that the matter of complaint was 
occaſioned by the illneſs of one of the perſons who ſhould 
have preſented it; that a good correſpondence was 
wiſhed for, and that it was not their intention to intro- 
duce any precedent contrary to eſtabliſhed uſage. 

On the gth of June his majeſty went to the houſe of 
peers, and cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the 
throne ; in which he took notice of the laudable conduct 
of his parliament, that had conducted the affairs of the 
public with ſuch ſpirit and prudence. He thanked 
them for the care they had taken of his tamily in making . 
the act relating to the royal family; and informed them 
of the pacific diſpoſition of thoſe perſons with whom we 
had any concern. That there was great reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the public tranquillity would not be diſturbed. 
The commons were thanked in the moit cordial manner 
for the ſupplies they had granted; and great joy was 
expreſſed that there were ſtill ſome hopes that the na- 
tional debt would be reduced. 

While the parliament was employed in the buſineſs of 
the ſtate, her royal highneſs the princeſs dowager of 
Wales, mother to his preſent majeſty, died at Carlton- 
houſe on the 8th of February. In the evening preced- 
ing her death, the phyſician felt her pulſe, and told her 
it was more regular than it had been tor ſome time: her 
highnels anſwered, “ Yes; and I think I ſhall have a 
good night's reſt.“ She then embraced the 1 and 
he obſerved nothing particular, except that ſhe ſeemed 
His 
majeſty 
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majeſty afterwards retired to an anti- chamber with the 
phyſician, who told him, that her highneſs would not 
out- live the morning, which induced his may jelty to fray 
there all night, He did not fee his royal mother any 
more till ſhe was dead, for ſhe remained very quiet all 
the night, nor did ſhe give any tokens o f death till a few 
minutes before ſhe expired, when {he lad ber hand upon 
her heart, and expired without a groan “. Her royal 
highneſs had, by an act of parliament of the 
George II. a revenue of fifty thoutand pounds per 
annmm for life, in cafe ſhe ſurvived the prince, Which 
was te be paid « quarterly, and the firſt payment took 
place five days after his deceaſe; forty thouſand pounds 
of that annuity was to be paid out of the revenues of the 
poſt-office, and the other ten thouſand out of the here- 
ditary duties of exciſe, exempt from all fees, taxes, or 
charges whatever. On the 15th the corpſe of her royal 
[11g haeſs was interred with the aſual ſolemnities in Henry 
the VIlth's chapel in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

We mult now take notice of a very lingular event, 

hich took 105 ace in De nmark. The king of that 
— had, for ſome time, made choice of one favou- 

rite after another ; but ſcarcely had any of them gained 
a {hare of his friendſhip and confidence, than ep were 
diſcarded with peculiar marks of diſgrac Among 
others, who, like needy adventurers, came to ſetcle in 
Copenhagen, was one Struenſee, the ſon of a Lutheran 
miniſter in Holſtein f. The rapid progreſs which this 
adventurer, and ont Brandt, his companion, made by 
their inſinuating addreſs, was very extraordinary, They 
were both raiſed t o the dignity of nublemen; and Stru- 
enſce was made prime miniſter, a circumitance which 
could not fail of railing « 
the Daniſh nobility. By his advice, accompanied with 
that of his friend Brandt, all the old counſellors were 
diſgraced and baniſhed ; till at 1- ft the two favourites, 
intoxicated with power, could fer no bounds to their 
madneſs, but even treated the king with contempt. 
Such glaring infolence ana preſumption in two foreign- 
ers, who could claim no pic-eminence in rank, could 
nut fail to inflame the minds of the ſubjects of every 
degree ; nor can it be wondered that their downfall was 
mediated and effected. To this end a con! Piracy was 
ſormed, and, to gi; e it the greater lanction, the Gueen- 
dowager, fecon: | wife of the late king, Was at the head 
of it, Every tinng being ripe for execution, a maſked 
ba!l was given at court on the 16th of January, and, as 
ſoon as it was over, the king, who ſeemed to labour 
under great weaknels of mind, rerired to reſt. He had 
not, however, been long in bed, when the prin®1p 1 
conſpirators camt into his cha amber, and told him, that 
the reigning queen, with Struenſee and Brandt, were 
that inſtant employed in drawing up a paper, which 
they would force him to ſign; the contents of which 
were, that he was to tenden the crown. The qucen 
dowager told him, that there was no way of ſaving him 
Iclt, but by ſigning an order to take into cuſtody 
reigaing queen, with the two odtous favourites; and 7885 
king, much alarmed, readily coniplicd. The Warrant 
was immediately executed, and the qucen, with che two 
favourites, were committed to different priſons. The 
queen was afterwards ſent to the caſtle of Cronenburg, 
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Her royal highneſs was the youngeſt daughter of Frede- 
ric II. duke of Saxe-CGiotha; born on the goch of Novernber, 
1719. She was married at St. James's on the 27th of April, 
1726, to Frederic, late prince of Wales; by whom the had 
Hiuc as follow: Auguſta, born July 31, 1737, O. S. married 
to the hereditary prince of Brunſwick. George, born May 24, 
1738, AK ama king of Great-Britain, Edward, duke of 

oK, born March 14 1739; died at Monaco in Italy. 
Elizabeth, born December go, 1749; died September 4, 
1759. William Henry, duke of Glouceſter, born November 
14, 1743. aun Frederic, duke of Cumberland, born 
October 27, 1745) cad. Louiſa, born March 8,1748, dead. 
Frederic, born May 13, 1750 3 died December 29, 1765. 


Caroline Matilda, born July 11, (after the death of her father,) 
1751; married October 2, 1766, to Chriſtian VII. king c. 
Deumark, dead, 
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where ſhe remained ſome time cloſely confined 
the interpolition of her royal brother, the king of 
Britain, ſhe was ſet at liberty, and ſuffered to refide 
Zell, in the electorate of Hanover with a penſion & Y 
to her dignity, where ſhe languithed for! 
then died with grief, But the fate of the 
was otherwiie determined, 
dungeons, 
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the molt con 1 cuous parts in the city. 
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of April, on a {caffold near the Ss in the midſt of a 
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encd by his maſeſty Iecch fro 

the throne; in Which he informed the members, that 
his reaſon for calling them fo ſobon was to rake into thcir 
conſideration fore things of the utmoſt importance. He 
told them, that he had been informed thit the Eaſt. 
India Company was in a moſt didreſſcd condition; and 
that, as many of his good ſubjects had their fortunes 
depending on the credit of thy t company, therefore its 
ſecurity was now become a natio nal concern. He de- 
lir ect them ro take it into their ihmcediate con; ep 
and 5 it poſlible 
the intereſt an 
ſtored, and e 
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dion, 
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Winch 


„ lay down {fume rational ps 
1 
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nonour of the com, any might * 
ry thing ſettled on the moſt permanent 
Lic concluded, by recommending to them the 
moit p rudent methods that Could be made alc of, in 
order to reduce the price of proviſions, as the diſtreſſes 
of the poor were not imaginary, but real; and that no- 
ming would give him greater pleaſure, than to hear that 
thoſe diftreties were alleviated. 
returned to their own houle, 
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be preſented to his majeſty. 


The pre ſent ſtate vi tar navy was the firſt buſineſs of 


importance which came under T thc conſiderati 1 of the 
houle of commons, ccalioned very warm d 
bates. The objections made by thoſe in een 
were to the following import: They ſaid, t num- 
ber of ſeamen was too 3 to be kept 5 10 3 of 
profound peace; and that we were at peace wich all our 
neighbours was declared in the ipeec 1 from the ern 
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it WAS further 1! ed, that che mit * had nv ven in 
an account in what manner the {up lies Crane datt Your 
lad been lcd, 10 that the houte was leit quüte in the 
dark. The miniſtry, on the other hand, 1i72ed the ne- 
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ceſſity of keeping our navy on the molt re! 
ing; and {et forth, tit our: Beet in the 
now much greater cha | 
rguments brovg] it forward by both parties, the Cuct- 
tion was put, and being. carried by a great m. zoriq, 
the ſupplies were granted. A motion was made 
to enquire into tlic nature of thoſe 
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oned the dearth of all forts of proviſions, but nothing | 


vas done that could be of any real ſervice to the public. 


Several 1 regulations indeed were made with refpect to 


bread, and ſome reſtrictions laid Upon the bakers; but, 
unlels the rents of landed eſtates and farms can be low- 


12 1 by the retrenchment ot difterent ſpecles af luxury, 
the ir gulatlre Itſelf will never be able to remedy tlie 
evils complained of“. 

A ſecret committee had been appointed to enquire 
into the ſtate ot the Eaſt-India company's aflairs; and 
by their report it was ound, that the aiiairs of the com- 
pany were wor ch pe rplexed and diſtreſſed. It was there- 
tre propoſe d, that ſuperviſors ſhould be ſent out to the 
Faſt-Ineies, to make a proper enquiry how far the ofi- 
o belonging to the company had abuſed 
the truſt pod n thein, and to have power to grant 
redrels to all thoſe who thought themſclves in the leafi 
injured, Some of the members whole fortunes lay in 
the Eaſt-India ſtack, made ſtrong objections to this bill, 
while thoſe who ſupported it retorted upon them, by 
declaring, that nothing but d re had been carried 
on in that part of the worid ; and as the company had, 
either directly or indirectly, encouraged luch practices, 
It was now high time to call them to an account ſor 
their conduct, and prevent them, ſor che future, from 
acting in ſuch a manner as co 1d 1c rue no other end, 
bel des that of diſgracing themſelves an bringing a real 
duhonour upon the nation. At laſt the motion was Car- 
ried in the uſual manner; and ſuperviſors were a appoint- 
ed, wit! Plenar ry powers to Enquire into the abuſes 

comp incd ot, at nd to endeav- ur to re ty them. 

An enquiry ito the {tate of tlie aTV Was next [ct On 
foot; particularly, whether it was neceflary that we 
non „ in cite 5 Of Peace, keep up 4 ſtron g military 
force, which ſeemed of no other uic but ty In 'of Over! 
the nation, and to be ready at all times to 
arbitrary dictates of a miniſter. It was 
Wii.) »romoted that the 
at all times able to retcrve Us dur cnhemics at 
home, and a very Gall i cient for our ſct- 
tements abroad, cſpeciahy as we werd not engage 0 in a 

r WIL any 555 vier on the 
h Wever, carried their poi 
by a gr 
beben nag of- 177 3 the Parliament took into 
conſideration tlie acts relating to penalcie 5 inhicted on 
thoſe who infringed the Jaws Teſpecti ig the preſervation 
Of the game f. The miniſtry promoted the bill in or- 
der to acquire ſome {hare of Popularity; and the pa- 
triots oppoled it, mercly tor the lake of oppolition ; 10 
that the bill did not pa als. 

A motion was now made, that the houſe ſhould re- 
ivIve itſelf into a committee, to enquire into the pro- 
pricty of foreigners being connected in our trade to any 
parts of the world, excluſive of Hurope. This motion 
Wok its riſe from the following caule, namely, the power 
granted to the lords of the admiralty to ſtop ail ihips 
winch are not wholly the pro perty of Britich ſubjects. 
1 was proved, by the evidence of ſeveral witneſles, 

nat ſome ſhips nad been detained at Graveſend a whole 
Sand for no other reaſon, than becauſe part of the 
cargocs belonged to foreign merchants. 1 he reſult 
was, that leave was given to bring in a bill to remedy 
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* To redreſs any grievances, 
nothi more ſalutarv 


trace them up to tlie 


nothing can be more proper, 
„than to begin with the effects, and 
on gina) cauſes from whence they ſpring, 
In yin 110 power lay the inferior order of 
tragehmen under ſome fort of eftrictions, when, at the fame 
ne, it is well known; that unleſs the cauſes are removed, 
Jets muſt remain in the ſame ſtate as before. Moſt of 
who Compoſe our houſes of parliament are landholders; 
the, know that te rents of their farms are double to what 
ere twenty years ago, confequently, the price of all 
OL DrOC4lons Pull rite LN Proportion, 

great Knportance to the inhabitants 
was difcuſled both upon natural and mu- 
LT is. Certain that every thing which teems 
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the evil, which having paſſed both houſes, received the 
royal aſſent. , 

The attention of the parliament was now drawn to 
an object that will ever do honour to their memory. It 
is a maxim in the law of nature, that juſtice ſhould be 
frecly adminiſtered at the expence of the whole commu- 
nity, becauſe it is ſ uppoled to be done for the pre ſerva- 
tion of the whole; and it will oſten happen, eſpecially in 
large Communitic s, that an innocent perſon may be ac- 
cuſed of crimes, thrown 1nto a priſon, and brought to a 
public trial. It is true, he may, from a variety of cir- 
cumdſtar nces, be able to prove his own innocence; yet, 
when the Ju ry has acquitted Nm, he cannot be diſ- 
charged, in many parts of Ent gland, till ſuch times as 
he has paid certain fees to the jailor., Long, indeed, had 
this practice been a x hnf 0. the nation, till, about 
fifty years ago, the city of London, at the inſtance of 
baron T hompl lon, thei ir recore cr, {et the example of 
diſcharging every priſoner without fees as ſon's as he 
was acquitted by the jury. The noble generoſity of the 
citizens of London was not, however, at dopred by thoſe 
who lived in more diſtant cou * ies. No proviſion was 
made to deſray the expences of di iſcharging | felons from 
* iſon; 0 that! Inftanc were prod luced © f 1 {ome POOr 
men lying a whole year + in) Jail, becauſe th icy could not 
pay the fees. To re: e an evil of {o glaring a nature, 
a bill was brought in to oblige every cot ny to make 
good all che deficiencies incurred to the jailors by keep- 
ing the priſuners. To the honour of the preſent age, 
let it be here remembered, that a bill, formed by che 
heart of charity, and ſupported by be NCVOLENCE, paſted 
with the almoſt unaniinous conſent of the In 
conſequence of this humane reſolution, the priſoner who 
is now acquitted muſt be d iſcharged without paying his 
fees. "The verdict of the jury _ make hi: n as free 

pril ; he may go from the 
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as if he had never been ! 
bar to his own family „ without be ng cal! ed in queſtion, 
or detained for any fres whatever ; his pee nment 
being conſidered as a great after 

cence has been clearly proved to the court. 

The parlia mencery DuUlncis br ing ini! 1 his ma! ſeſty 
went to the houſe of peers in July, and after H ing 
ſuch hills as were ready prorou' 

A ſhort time before the cole of the icfiion, his ma- 
jeſty made an excurizon | | r to! 
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ramparts of 
the 


Purtiniouth, at Block-hovie For c, an 1d 4 
South-ſca Calle, majeſty then proceeded 

he axtificers 
and workmen belonging to the yard, being all aſſem- 
bled at the commilſioncr's houſe, gave three cheers as 
his majeſty entered, and then immediately diſperſed, 
each returning to his proper e emp: y ment. The NOres 
both on the Portſmouth and Golport fides, were lined 
by the pop ula CE, who expreſſed their loyalty by ſaluting 
his majeſty with guns, acclamations, and other demon- 
ſtrations of joy. The kinge exprefſe, | the higheſt appro- 
bation of the good order and i Utteip line of his and 
the regularity wich which every different marine depart- 
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to have an exiſtence upon natural principles, will at all times 
attract the notice of the public; and ſuch as may, pro bably, 
have no concern in the diſpute, will, notwithſtanding, intereſt 
themiclves in it. Thus a wild beaſt in the held has been, 
time immemorial, conſidered as the property of the ere 
and if either its fleſh or tkin were of any value, then the per 
fon who took or killed it was to dender it as his oven. 
proof of this, it may be adged, that ſome of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings remitted the tax which the Welſh uſed to Pays upon 
condition that they produced a certain number of wolves he w_ 
by which means that deſtructive ſpecies of animals was eradie 

cated out of the country. Many arguments were ads 
on the contrary, which, we think, were by no means fatis- 
factory. 
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ment was conducted, and diſcovered the utmoſt ſatis- 
faction at the demonſtrations of loyalty he received from 
his people. He was pleaſed to make many liberal diſ- 
tributions *, and to releaſe the priſoners confined in 
Portſmouth jail. 

The parliament met on the 25th of January, 1774, 
and the ſeſſion was opened by his majeſty, who, in his 
ſpeech from the throne, recommended to them to take 
into their ſerious conſideration the ſtate of the colomes, 
who ſeemed to be attempting to throw off all ſubjection 
to the Britiſh government. He told them, that the 
moſt ſalutary laws had been treated with contempt, and 
public acts of parliament had been deſpiſed, as if they 
had been the mandates of ſingle perſons : that the colo- 
nies were little better than in a ſtate of rebellion ; and 
that, unleſs ſome vigorous meaſures were uſed to force 
them to obedience, all laws would be trampled under 
foot, and the regularity which took place among the 
different ranks of beings, would once more return to its 
original ſtate of confuſion. He concluded by recom- 
mending to them the ſlate of the gold coin, which had 
ſuffered much by the illicit practices of wicked pertons, 
and hoped they would put it on a ſolid foundation. 

The commons being returned to their own houſe, 
vehement debates enſued upon the words of the addreſs 
which ſhould be preſented to his majeſty. The parti- 
zans of the court inſiſted, that an implicit acknowledge- 
ment ſhould be made, thanking his majeſty for his pa- 
ternal care of the nation, and to promiſe that every rea- 
ſonable meaſure ſhould be complied with. On the other 
hand, it was urged, that the colonies, ſo far from being 
in a ſtate of rebellion, were only contending for the en- 
joyment of thoſe rights and privileges which belong to 
all men in common as members of ſociety : that the 
mother country had no right to tax thoſe emigrants, 
unleſs a conſent to that meaſure was firſt had and ob- 
tained from their own repreſentatives; that the colonies 
were not regularly, nor in any ſenſe whatever repre- 
ſented in the Britiſh parliament; and therefore, till ſuch 
time as that legal repreſentation took place, no taxes 
could, in juſtice, be impoſed upon them. As to the 
affair of the gold coin, it was, ſaid they, a great hard- 
ſhip to the honeſt, induſtrious trading part of the na- 
tion: and that the miniſtry ought, before any thing of 
that nature had been propoled, to have laid down ſome 
rational plan by which the public would have been in- 
demnified. Such were the outlines of the arguments 
made uſe of by both parties; but the queſtion being 
put, it was carried by a great majority in tavour of the 
court party. 

The miniſtry's grand object ſeemed now to be the 
total reduction of the colonies to a ſtate of obedience, 
and to convince them of the neceſſity they were under of 
being ſubject to the mother-country ; and therefore a 
bill was brought in of a very coercive nature. Three 
ſhips laden with tea, which had been ſent from Eng- 
land, were plundered by the people of Boſton, and 
their cargoes, conſiſting of three hundred and forty 
cheſts, were thrown into the fea. As this was an act 
which infringed on private property, it called aloud for 
the exertion of the regal power. Accordingly, an act 
paſſed to remove the cuſtoms from the town of Boſton, 
to quarter a military force upon the people, and to block 
up their harbour by ſeveral ſhips of war. 

During this ſeſſion of parliament many important af- 
fairs were diſcuſſed: and ſeveral uſctul acts were paſſed. 
Among theſe was one for the better regulation of the 
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* T'o the artificers, workmen, and labourers of the dock- 
ard, victualling-office, and gun-wharf, his majeſty ordered 
one thouſand five hundred pounds to be diſtributed. Jo the 
companies of the Barfleur and Auguſta yacht, and the crew 
of his majeſty's barge, three hundred and fifty pounds. To 
the poor of Portmouth, Portſca, and Goſport, two hundred 
and fifty pounds. 
+ Among the bills paſſed this ſeſſion was one which pro- 
duced an univerſal diſcontent among the people. It was en- 
titled, “ An Act tor the future government of Quebec.” The 
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gold coin; and another relative to the naturalization of 
foreigners, The freedom of this country is ſo great 
and uncircumſcribed, that many bad uſes had bee 

made of it by deſigning perfons. To remedy an evil 
attended with ſo many deitructive conſequences, a new 
law was eſtabliſhed, by which no naturalized foreioner 
[hould enjoy the privileges of a Britiſh ſubject, unleſs 
he reſides in Britain. The parliamentary buſineſs beine 
finiſhed, his majeſty went to the houſe of peers on t - 
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22d of June, and after ſigning ſuch bills + as were ready 
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cloſed the ſeſſion. 

The Britiſh miniſtry were now particularly engaged 
in providing for the ſafety of our fellow ſubſects in the 
Eaſt-Indies. It had long been complained of, that the 
ſervants of the company, at their principal ſettlements 
had acted in a very oppreſſive and illegal manner, nor 
indeed had any code of laws been made for their ſecurity. 
The great diſtance from England rendered it difficy)r 
and almoſt impoſſible, for any perſon to obtain redreſs, 
It was therefore reſolved in council, that four gentlemen 
learned in the laws, and of the moſt approved inteority, 
ſhould be fent over to Aſia, where we have ſettlements, 
and act there as judges. They were to hold pleas of 
the crown, determine 1n real, mixed, and perſonal ac- 
tions, to give judgement in all cafes of equity, in every 
thing relating to the revenue, ſo that their power in- 
cluded all that is lodged in the courts of Weſtminſler- 
Flall ; bur as the ſettlements are diſtant from each other, 
ſo the courts were not to be fixed, but to move from 
one place to another, that juſtice might be equally diſtri- 
buted to all ranks of people. 

The diſturbances in America this year ſtill continued 
to increaſe. In conſequence of the Boſton Port bill, 
which had paſted the laſt ſeſſion, the people of New 
England began to form themſelves into companies, 
practiſe the military arts, enter into ſolemn leagues and 
covenants, &c. Several other colomes foilowed the 
example, provincial aſſemblies were held, and a general 
conteſt eſtabliſhed, to which deputies from the feveral 
provinces were invited. I£xclulive of bickerings and 
animoſities between the Royaliſts and Provincials, and 
the martial parade of the latter, the only material trant- 
action that took place was, the ſcizure of Fort W. iam 
and Mary, near Portſmouth in New Hamplhire, by 
the provincial militia, in which they found one hundred 
and ſix barrels of gunpowder, ſeveral pieces of cannon, 
a quantity of ſhot, {mall arms, &c. 

During theſe occurrences abroad, the F.nglith par- 
lament was diſſolved by proclamation, and the writs 
for calling a new one were made returnable on the 29th 
of November. Accordingly, on that day, his majelty 
went to the houſe of pecrs, and being in his royal robes 
ſeated on the throne, commanded the attendance of the 
commons in the houſe of peers ; who being come, the 
king, by his chancellor, ſignified his pleaſure that they 
ſhould return and chooſe a ſpeaker, to be preſented next 
day for his majeity's approbation. They returned ac- 
cordingly, and unanimouſly choſe Sir Fletcher Norton. 
The next day his majeſty went again in the uſual ſtate 
to the houſe of peers, and having approved of the 
ſpeaker choſen by the commons, opened the schon 
with a ſpeech from the throne; in which he obſerved, 
« That a moſt daring ſpirit of reſiſtance and citove- 
dience to the law ſtill unhappily prevails in the province 
of the Maſſichuſet's Bay, and has, in divers parts ot lt 
broke forth in freſh violences of a very criminal nature- 
Theſe proceedings have been countenanced and encou- 
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principal clauſes that gave offence were two; by the firk 1 
which the Romiſh clergy were to have the exescie 0 the . 
religion as eſtabliſhed by the firilt of queen Elizabeth; an 
might enjoy and receive the accultomed dues and rights ir 4 
perſons profeſſing the Romith religion, By tae ſecond 3 
all controverſies relative to property and civil rights Melee 
be determined by the Canada laws then in being, OT m_— 
might be afterwards enacted by the goverhot, Lieutenant 
governor, and legiſlative Council. 
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raged in other of my colonies, and una rantable at- 
tempts have been made to obſtruct the commerce of 
this kingdom, by unlawful combinations. I have taken 
ſuch meaſures, and given ſuch orders, as I judged moſt 

roper and eifectual for carrying into execution the laws 
which were paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of the late parlia- 
ment for the protection and ſecurity of the commerce of 
my ſubjects, and for the reſtoring and preſerving peace, 
order, and good government, in the province of the 
Maſſachuſct's Bay; and you may depend upon my firm 
and ſtedfaſt reſolution to withſtand every attempt to 
weaken or impair the ſupreme authority of this legiſla- 
ture over all the dominions of my crown; the mainte- 
nance of which I conſider as eſſential to the dignity, the 
fafety, and welfare of the Britiſh empire.” To his ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech both houles preſented very loyal and affec- 
tionate addreſſes ; to each of which a gracious anſwer 
was returned “. 

On the 22d of December his majeſty went, in the 
uſual tate, to the houſe of peers, and gave the royal 
aſſent to the following bills: an act for laying a duty on 
malt, mum, cyder and perry, for the year 1775; an 
act to allow the importation of Indian corn, under cer- 
tain reſtrictions ; and a naturahzation bill. After which 
his majeſty adjourned the parhament to the 19th of 
January, 1775. 

The parliament met, purſuant to their adjournment, 
in January, 1775, when Jord North preſented to the 
houſe, by his majcſty's command, ſeveral bundles of 
American papers, the titles of which, being read by the 
clerk, appeared to be extracts of letters from the ſeveral 
governors of Boſton, New-York, New-Hampſhire, 
Rhode-Iſland, Virginia, Pennſylvania, South-Carolina : 
the proceedings of the continental and provincial con- 
oreſs, the firit held at Philadelphia, and the latter at 
Cambridge near Boſton : inſtructions given at provin- 
cial meetings of the ſeveral] delegates appointed to aſſem- 
ble at the congreſs ; copies of hand- bills; anonymous 
letters; refolutions of different aſſemblies ; proteſts of 
ſeveral diſtricts in the province of Georgia; meſſages 
between general Gage and the houſe of repreſentatives, 
with extracts of the ſeveral letters that paſſed between 
general Gage, lord Dartmouth, the lecretary, and board 
of admiralty, and the commander of the ſhips on the 
Boſton-ſtation. As ſoon as the clerk had finiſhed read- 
ing the titles of theſe papers, a motion was made that 
they ſhould lie on the table tor inſpection, and that a 
future day ſhould be appointed for the whole koule to go 
into a committee to conlider the ſame ; which, after 
ſome debates, was agreed to. 

Mean while petitions were preſented to the houſe from 
the merchants of London, Glaigow, Briſtol, Liverpool, 
and other places, complaining of the great decay of 
trade, occalioned by the unhappy differences between 
Great-Britain and her colonies. Some of theſe peti- 
tions were referred to the committee appointed to take 
into conſideration the American papers; and others 
were referred to private committees appointed for the 
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* As this was the firlt ſeſſion of a new parhament, the 
ſwearing in of the members, and other trifling matters incident 
on ſuch occaiians engaged their attention for ſome days. This 
being over, they proceeded to butinets, which was begun by 
the houſe reſolving itſelf into a committee of ſupply to his ma- 
jeſty; when the following reſolutions were agreed to, 97g. that 
Iixteen thouſand ſcamen, including four thouſand two hundred 
and eiphty-four marines, thauld be granted for the enſuing 
year. That ſeventeen thouſand tive hundred and forty-ſeven 
effective men, including one thouſand five hundred and twenty- 
two invalids, be employed for the land ſervice in 1775. 
that one million fix hundred twenty ſeven thouſand {ix hundred 
and eighty-mne pounds be granted to his majeſty for maintain- 
ing the faid men. That three hundred and eighty-fix thouſand 
one hundred and eighty-ſix pounds be granted for maintaining 
the forces in the plantations, North-America, Newfoundland, 
Nova-Scotia, &c. And eleven thouſand four hundred and 
ſeventy- three pounds for che pay of generals and general ſtaff- 
offcers. "Thar one hundred and twenty-two thouſand two 


hundred and twenty-one pounds be granted for the out-pen- 
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purpoſe. The corporation of London alſo preſented an 
addreſs, remonſtrance, and petition to the king; in 
which they complained of the meaſures that had been 
purſued, and were ſtill purſuing, againſt their fellow- 
ſubjects in America; and earneſtly beſeeched his majeſty 
to diſcharge thoſe miniſters from his councils who had 
been the means of promoting them, as the firſt ſtep to- 
wards a full redreſs of the grievances fo univerſally com- 
plained of by the people f. 

While petitions were preſenting to the commons from 
the principal corporations in England, ſome papers, 
ſimilar to thoſe which the lower houſe had received, 
were laid before the lords, on which lord Chatham roſe, 
and after complaining much of the delay of adminiſtra- 
tion in detaining the papers fo long after their arrival, 
and alſo the error of their proceedings reſpecting Ame- 
rica, his lordſhip made the following motion: That 
an addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, praying that he 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to ſend orders to general 
Gage to withdraw his troops from Boſton, as the beſt 
means of eſtabliſhing a laſting concord with America.” 
Great debates aroſe on this motion ; but the queſtion 
being at length put, it was rejected by a conſiderable 
majority. However, a few days after, the ſame pa- 
triotic nobleman brought in a bill for reconciling the 
preſent differences between Great Britain and America, 
This alſo met with great oppoſition ; and the queftion 
being put, it ſhared the ſame fate with the preceding 
motion. 

The various papers relative to America were now 
taken into conſideration in the lower houſe. Among 
them were two official letters from lord Dartmouth to 
general Gage, and che general's letter to his lordſhip. 
The former contained ſtrains of firmneſs and coertion, 
which 1t was plain, the general was not by any means 
able to realize with the force he had under his com- 
mand. The language of the latter varied according to 
the different circumſtances and occaſions that preſented 
themſelves. Two matters were, however, very evi- 
dent, that the rage and diſcontents were greatly aug- 
mented on account of the laſt American acts paſſed by 
the parliament; and that they were working up into a 
kind of phrenzy by the gradual augmentation of the 
troops, and by the works and detences raiſed at Boſton 
Neck. He drew, in ſome places, the moſt lamentable 
picture of the ſtate of that province, deſtitute at once of 


all legiſlative authority; of a council, of courts of jul- 


tice, of magiltracy ; and repreſented the whole as one 
ſcene of anarchy and confuſion. 

On the laſt day that the houſe went into a committee 
to examine the American papers, lord North began the 
buſineſs with a very accurate and detailed view of the 
whole mals of information laid before the committee, 
diſcriminated in a very maſterly manner the diſpoſition 
of the reſpective colonies, marked the. leading charac- 
ters of each, pointed out thoſe whoſe moderation pre- 
vailed, whoſe violence and unconſtitutional views were 
concealed under the appearance of duty and ſubmiſſion, 


ſioners of Chelſea Hoſpital, "That twenty-eight thouſand and 
ſifty- nine pounds be granted for the office of ordnance for land- 
ſervice, And thirty-two thouſand ſeven hundred and forty- 
eight pounds for the ſaid office, for ſervices pertormed, and 
not provided for. The committee of ways and means levied 
the land tax at three ſhillings in the pound. "This occaſioned 
great debates in the houſe, but at length the queſtion being 
put, the houſe agreed with the committee, and a bill was or- 
dered to be brought in accordingly. 

+ To the addreſs and petition of the Londoners his majeſty 
returned the following anſwer: © It is with the utmoſt aſto- 
niſhment that I find any of my ſubjects capable of encouraging 
the rebellious diſpoſition which unhappily exiſts in ſome of my 
colonies in North America. Having entire confidence in the 
wiſdom of my parliament, the great council of the nation, I 
will ſteadily purſue thoſe meaſures which they have recom- 
mended for the ſupport of the conſtitutional rights of Creat- 
Britain, and the protection of the commercial intereſts of my 
kingdom,” 


and 
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and particularly directed at ſuch as he thought were in a 
ſtate or actual rebeliion. He next advertec to the acts 


employed to raiſe this ſeditious ſpirit on both ſides of 


the water, entered minutely into a compariſon of the 
burthens borne by the people of both countries, ſtated 
te trade and commerce carried en between them, the 
advantages ung from that commerce, the moſt pro- 
babi- y of ſecur ring them, and the very great diſparity 
there was between the ability 1220 real! ſupport which 
America afforded to this country; every perſon in Bri- 
tain contributing at . rate of ewenty- five ſhillings per 
head, whereas the Amencan did not cont ribure ſix- 
pence, He then popped to ay down, 1n the fulleſt 
and molt unreſerved manner, the tegiatty e ſupremacy 
of parhamen: ; ſtated, in very forcible and ditt inct terms, 
the meaſures adopted by America to reſiſt it, and the 
almoſt univerſal confederacy of the colonics to deny it 
at licaſt. Here he laid his foot on the great barrier, 
which ſeparated, and for the preſent diſunited, both 
countries; and on this ground ef reſiſtance and denial, 
he raiſed every argument teading to the motion he 1n- 
tended to make. This queſtion, he faid, Jay within a 
narrow compals: : it was ſimply whether we ſh ould _ n- 
don this claim, and at once give up every advantag 
ariſing both from the ſoveretonty and the © mme Fee, 
or to inſure both; or whether we ſhould retort to the 
neaſures indiſpcnial ly neceſiary on 
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act, to put u 
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ſame time declari 
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ſuch 
iaid he a temporary 
 New-En? 
their fimery on the banks O! 
cturne i to their 
* hencver they {houid acknow- 
the Britich legiſlature, 
to tlic laws, their gricvances 1 Oui 
111 by pr 
that a 5 
8 throne, o return thanks 
to his majeily for commun houſe the Ame- 
rican papers, and that he would be pleaicd to take ſuch 
meaſures as might be ſuitabie to his witdon. for enforc- 
ing the laws 834 t A merica; aud prom ing r 0 ſupport 
lim, in full and vigorous exertion of the fame, with 
their hives and fortunes. Ihe 1ncalurcs intended to be 
taken were mentioned generally, and laid to be theſe: 
That 4 Avet 01 ſource C1 frigates br lent 10 f TIT the 
91 11S at Boſton, by which all chic c ports of New b. ns 
were to be blocked up! that ten thou land troops 
ciuding Preſton's I QINENL O! night ho 1%, be Katt 10 
Boſton, to Keep the N ew- Englanders it cocker; and 
that an addition of two thouſand ſeamen more be aſſes 
to man the fleet at Bolton, and to ti ppiy the naval 
citabhſhment at? home.” Ihe modo tor ackdrets 
met with. great oppoſition ; but the quaſtion being at 
length put, it was carried by a confiderabie majority. 
When the reſolution of the commit tec tor preſenting 
the addreſs was reported to the liouſc, che ipealter was 
proceeding to put the queition to agree Wiki the report ; 
but was interrupted by lord John Cavendlih, who movec 
that the conſide ration of the American Pa! Crt. {honld he 
re- committed. In his haranguc on the fut ject he ttare:! 
very Cicarly and juſtly our domeſtic ſnvation, our air 
with the colonies and with foreign powers. Ile calle] 
the attention of the houſe to the unequal balance of ou 
lois and our gain in the event; in which we miglit find 
our revenue deſtroyed, dur trade annihilated, and our 
empire itſelf overturned, And it we ſuccceded in ſub- 
Uling America, we ſhould not gain any ting, He was 
ſeconded by lord Irnham, who, aftc: having in a lon: 
Lcech agitated the queſtion on tac ground i propoled by 
a0 ter tration, in a 3 23 well as in a politic al 
light, concluded with aſlerting that it appeared, in boch 
formidable and deſtructive; and that it be— 
Canie abſolutely necellary to retract the unconſtitutional 
18p0ltuc fleps which adutuniſttation had hitherto 
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Ihe right honourable John Wilkes, Eſq. then lord 
mayor of London, oppoted the motion of the premier 
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with great ability and force of argument. He adverts, 
to the original ground and cauſe of the unhappy vil Utes 
then ſublitting between Great-Britain and her col nies, 
and erred, from a variety of poſitions, that they arg 
from an aſſumed rig At of taxation, in 1 Pima ta te 
e lin s ot huma N nature, and the principle 
the Engliſh conſtitution. Ie recommended * adorn 
tion of the plan of reconciliation propoſed by an wy, 
lord in the other houſe, He pointed out Low futilit y of 
the very means then purſued to; the ſubjugatiun of * 
rica, and preſaged that very ſtare of | . endence rg 
which it has ſince arrived; and ſpiritedly concluded with 
exprefling a hope that the juſt vengearice of the prop 
might overtake the authors of thoſe [ ernicious cour 
and that the loſs 1 the firit province to the empire 
might be followed by che loſs of the heads of thoſk mi. 
niſters-who adviſed fich weak and fatal mes lures. 

Several other 1 eakers expatie ted. largely on the Tit: Fl 
nels and propriety of the noble lord's motion ; When at 
length the queition being put the numbers were, for 
lord Cavendiin's motion 10%, again it 288. 
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ot VOUur ſupp- Ire Tr maintaining the juſt rights 01 A* 
crown, and of the two houſes of parliament; and you 
may depend on my Eg the moſt ſpeedy and ett. etual 
mealurcs tor entorc duc obedicace to the lavs and 
authority of the ſuperi me legiſlature. Whenever any of 
Ones thall make a proper and ducitui application, 
ready ro concur with you in affording them 
qui! t and reaſonable in 5 rence ; and it is my ardent 
that chis at 10l On may 49e 2 hav! 105 clic t on the 
er and cond! uct of my ſabigcts in Ame by 

day after the addreſs Was pre bers ig" IG: wa North 
acquainted the houſe that he had a meflage irom Js 
majeſty which prefied ſuch an augmentation to his forces, 
as On tht preſent occaſion ſhouid be thought Pop 7. 
The KIT ng's meſlage was referred to the con lideration vl 
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this houſe, as ſubverſive of the rights of the whole body 
of electors of this Kingdom. Ar. Serjeant Glyn ſe- 
conded the motion, and a general debate enſued, 'The 
arguments were very warm. The queſtion was repeat- 
edly attempted to be put, but was as often prevented by 
the riſing of new ſpeakers. At length after about eight 
hours debate, © the queſtion, the queſtion,” was fo far 
the prevailing call, that it was put, and the houſe di- 
vided, when the numbers were, one hundred and ſe- 
venty- one for the motion, and two hundred and thirty- 
nine againſt it. 

Two days afterwards a petition was preſented to the 
houſe of commons from the corporation of London, 
againſt the bill then depending in the houſe for reſtrain- 
ing the trade of New- England, and the fiſheries ot that 
colony on the banks of Newfoundland. This petition 
repreſented the bill as being unjuſt, cruel, partial, and 
oppreſſive ; injurious to the trade of Great-Britain, and 
tending to encreale the wealth and ſtrength of her ene- 
mies. The ſame corporation hkewile preſented a pe- 
tition of a ſimilar nature to the houle of lords; as did 
alſo the American merchants; and another to the king : 
but all theſe ſolicitations proved vain ; for the bill paſſed 
both houſes, and on the 3oth of March reccived the 
royal aſſent. 

On the 13th of April his majeſty went again to the 
houſe of peers, and, among other bills, gave the royal 
aſſent to A bill to reſtrain the trade and commerce of 
the colomes of New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and South Carolina, to any part of Great- 
Britain, Ireland, and the Welt-India iſlands.” Atter 
the paſſing of theſe acts the generals Burgoyne, Clinton, 
and ilowe, were lent to take on them the command of 
the troops deſtined for endeavouring to bring the Ame- 
ricans to obedience; for which expedition they em- 
barked on board the Cerberus man of war on the 21ſt 
of April. The buſineſs of the nation being now finiſhed, 
his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, on the 26th of 
May, and after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready, pro- 
rogued the parliament. 

Hoſtilitics were now actually commenced in America, 
and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes took place between the Ameri- 
cans and the king's troops. General Gage, the com- 
mander of the Engliſh forces, being informed that a 
great quantity of military ſtores were in the poſſeſſion 
of the Provincial troops, at the town of Concord, ſent 
a detachment of forces, under the command of lieute- 
nant-colonel Smith, and major Pitcairn, ſupported by 
another body, commanded by lord Percy, in order to 
teize or deſtroy them. This ſervice was eſtectualiy per- 
formed, after ſome ſkirmiſhes, but on the 19th of 
April the troops were attacked at Lexington, on their 
return towards Bolton, when ſeveral were killed and 
Wounded on both ſides; the Provincials firing from be- 
hind ſtone walls, hedges, buſhes, &c. 

The Provincials now inveited the town of Boſton, 
and the people of New-York, hearing of the action at 
Lexington, and the affair of Concord, ' role in a tumul- 
tous manner, entered the town-houle, ſcized many 
lands of arms, appropriated to their own ule the car- 
goes of two ſhips laden with military ſtores tor general 
Gage, and then marched to the allittance ot the Boſto- 
nians. They not only continued to block up the town 
ot Boſton, but began to raile batteries on the heights of 
the penintula of Charles Town, in order to cannonade 
his majeſty's troops. This brought on an action at 
Bunker's Hill; for on the 17th of June, a conſiderable 
body of troops, under the command of major-general 
Howe, and brigadier-general Pigot, were ſent to dif- 
lodge the Provincials. This body of forces, with a 
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* "The loſs of the Provincials in killed and wounded was 
very great; of the Britiſh troops, according to the return of 
general Gage, two hundred and twenty-ſix were killed, and 
eight hundred and twenty-cight were wounded, ſome f the 
latter dying ſoon after; and more than a proportionable num- 
ber of officers were included in both liſts. 
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proportionable quantity of artillery, made good their 
landing near Bunker's Hill, under the protection of the 
ſhips of war, armed veflels, floating batteries, &c. and 
being ſoon after reinforced by another detachment, a 
deſperate action commenced, in which the Britiſh troops 
were victorious, the provincial lines being forced, and 
themſelves compelled to retreat, leaving behind ſeveral 
pieces of cannon and other military ſtores “. 

On the night of the 23d of Auguſt the cannon were 
ſeized upon, by order of the congrels, though the Aſia 
man of war, which lay in the harbour, endeavoured to 
prevent it by canconading the town. 

Mean while general Carleton was indefatigable, in 
putting the province of Canada into a proper ſtate of 
defence; and the earl of Dunmore, governor of Vir- 
ginia, having thought proper to take refuge on board a 
ihip of war, harrailed the coaſt, and made frequent de- 
[cents upon the laſt mentioned province; laying waſte 
the country, carrying off or ſpiking up a vaſt number 
of cannon, deſtroying great quantines of military ſtores 
belonging to the Provincials, &c. &c. But on the 
other ſide, Fort St. John ſurrendered to the Provincial 
forces on the 3d of November, and the garriſon be- 
came priſoners. 

On the 18th of the ſame month the king's troops and 
provincials had a fierce engagement near Savannah, in 
Georgia, in which the latter were defeated ; and on the 
31ſt of December, the provincial general Montgo- 
mery, Who had for {ome time laid ſiege to the city of 
Quebec, attempted to take it by ſtorm. In this at- 
tempt, however, he was defeated and flain, with ſeveral 
of his officers, and about ſixty privates; about three hun- 
dred were taken priſoners. 

The parliament of England met again on the 26th of 
October, and the ſeſſion was opened by his majeſty with 
a ſpeech from the throne, as uſual 7. The attention of 
the parliament, previous to the holidays, was engaged 
in adjuſting the neceſſary ſupplies for the enſuing year, 
and concerting the proper meaſures for raiſing them. 
Several uſeful acts were alſo framed, which, having 
paſſed both houſes, received the royal aſſent; atter 
which the parliament was prorogued to the 25th of 
January, 1776. 

The parliament met purſuant to their adjournment ; 
and the lame day the following hand-bill was delivered 
to the members of both houſes. © To the parliament: 
A ſuffering and afflicted people moſt humbly and ſo- 
lemnly beſeech and implore every member of parlia- 
ment to put a ſpeedy ſtop to the further effuſion of the 
blood of our American brethren ; that peace and tran- 
quillity may be reſtored to the royal breatt, and glory, 
commerce, and felicity, to the whole empire.“ 

In the courle of the ſeſſion the attention of che lords 
was engaged on the trial of the ducheſs of Kingſton, 
who was accuſed of bigamy in having married the duke 
of Kingſton, while her firſt hutband, the honourable 
Mr. Hervey, (afterwards earl of Briſtol,) was living. 
The trial laſted five days, at the cloſe of which, the 
priſoner being called to the bar, was informed by the 
lord high-ſteward, that the lords had pronounced her 
guilty. In conlequence of this the claimed her privi- 
lege of peerage, which occaſioned the lords to adjourn 
to the chamber of parliament to debate on the matter. 
On their return the priſoner was again called to the bar, 
and the lord high-ſteward pronounced it to be the ſ{enic 
of the houſe, «© That the duchels ſhould be allowed the 
privilege ſhe claimed.” By conſequence, as a peereſs, 
ſhe could endure no kind of corporal puniſhment, and 
was therefore diſcharged on paying her fees, 

The parliamentary buſineſs being finiſhed, on the 23d 
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+ A ſhort time before the opening of the ſeſſion, 2 petition 
from the general congreſs in America, ſigned by the heads of 
the reſpective colonies, was preſented to his majeſty, humbly 
ſoliciting that ſuch mealures might be taken as were likely to 
eradicate the preſent diſturbances, and bring about a laſting 
and happy reconciliation, 
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of May his majefty went to the houſe of peers; and 
after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready cloſed the ſeſſion, 

In the mean time hoſtilities were carrying on with 

eat vehemence in America. General Gage having 
ix recalled, the command in chief of the army at 
Boſton devolved on general Howe, who ſoon after 
iſſued a proclamation, by which ſuch of the inhabitants 
as attempted to quit the town without licence, were con- 
demned to military execution, if detected and taken; 
and if they eſcaped, to be proceeded againſt as traitors, 
by the forfeiture of their effects. By another, ſuch as 
obtained permiſſion to quit the town were reſtrained, 
by ſevere penalties, for carrying more than a ſmall fpe- 
cified ſum of money with them. He alſo enjoined the 
ſigning and entering into an aſſociation, by which the 
remaining inhabitants offered their perſons for the de- 
fence of the town, and ſuch of them, as he approved 
of, were to be armed, formed into companies, and in- 
ſtructed in military exerciſes and diſcipline, the remain- 
der being obliged to pay their quotas in money towards 
the common defence. But general Howe now thought 
it expedient to evacuate the town of Boſton, which he 
effected on the 17th of March; and a ſhort time after 
made good his landing, and capture of New York. In 
June, a battle was fought in Canada, between the re- 
gulars, under general Carleton, and the provincials, at 
a place called Trois Rivieres, (Three Rivers,] when 
the latter were defeated, many of them being killed and 
wounded, and about two hundred taken priſoners. In 
the ſame month an attempt was made on Charles Town, 
South Carolina, by Sir Peter Parker, at the head of a 
fleet of ſhips of war, and general Clinton, with a body 
of land forces, but it failed of ſucceſs ; and on the 4th 
of July following, the congreſs declared the colonies 
mdependent. 

On the 19th of September the {ollowing declaration 
was publiſhed by lord Howe and generai ilowe, ad- 
dreſſed to the Provincials: 

« By Richard viſcount Howe, oe kingdom 
of Ireland; and William Howe, E1q. general 
of his majeſty's forces in America, the king's 
commiſſioners for reſtoring peace to his ma- 
jeſty's colonies and plantations in North- 
America. 

DECEAR ATION. 

C Although the congreis, whom the miſguided 
Americans ſuffer to direct their oppoſition to a re- eſta- 
bliſhment of the conſtitutional government of their pro- 


vinces, having diſavowed every purpoſe of reconcilia- | 


tion not conlonant with their extravagant, inadmiſſible 
claim of independency, the king's commiſſioners think 
tit to declare, that they are equally defirous to confer 
with his majeſty's well-aftected ſubjects upon the means 
of reſtoring the public tranquillity, and eſtabliſhing a 
permanent union with every colony as a part of the 
Britiſh empire; che king being moſt graciouſly diſpoſed 
to direct a reviſion of luch of his royal inſtructions as 
may be conitrued to lay an improper reſtraint upon the 
freedom of the legiſlation in any of his colonies, and to 
concur in the revilal of all acts by which his ſubjects 
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* The following are the particulars of the manner in which 
general Lee was taken priſoner. Colonel Harcourt having 
penetrated the country upon 4 reconnottring party with about 
twelve light dragouns, and chancing to meet a Countryman on 
the road, entured into anexanination of him, and found he was 
charged with a letter to general Waſhington, and that the 
wafer with which the lettet was ſealed was ftill wet; the fig- 
nature being that of Mr. Lee, the colonel defired the country- 
man to conduct hun to that gentleman, which he complicd 
with. The gounttyman was accordingly mounted behind one 
of the drayzoons, 41 4 paily galleped to the houſe where Mr. 
Lee vas: the auer ted upon the dragoons, by which one 
private was killed, and a cornet wounded ; a bullet paſled 
through colonel Harcourt's helmet, but did not do him the 
teaſt injury. Lee was now ſummoned to ſurrender, which he 


eymplicd with, delivered up his ſword, and in the mott earneſt 
manner interceded for his life, deſiring to come in under the 
. proclainativii. Lale, of courſe, could not be complicd with; 


OF ENGLAND. 


there may think themſelves aggrieved; it ; | 
mended to the inhabitants at large to reflect hs 
their preſent condition, and to judge Von 


for them 
mſel 
whether it be more conſiſtent with their honour an? 


R to offer up their lives as a ſacrifice to the 

zuſt and precarious cauſe in which they are engaged pe 
return to their allegiance, accept the bleflings of en as 
and to be ſecured in the free enjoyment of their lber ; 


and properties, upon the true principle of the cong; 
tution. ; 


Given at New-York, Hows 

| September 19, 1776. W. Hows" 
But the cauſes of diſſention were aggravated to fuch x 

degree, by ſome tranſactions both in England and 

America, that the provincials ſeemed not only to reject 

every conciliatory propoſal, but determined to aflert that 

independence which they had avowed. | 

On the goth of September general Howe iflved an. 
other proclamation, which was as follows : 
| | © Whereas there are many deſerters from his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, now in arms in America, againſt their 
rightful fovereign, and engaged with the declared en. 
mies of Great-Britain, in a moſt cruel and vnnatyura! 
rebellion, to ſhake off all obedience to the conſtitutional 
authority of the ſtate ; and whereas the heinouſneſ; of 
their crime not admitting any palliative conſiderations 
will neceſlanily exclude them from the ſmalleſt claim to 
mercy, if they ſhould fall into the hands of his majeſty's 
troops : the commander in chief being anxiouſly defir- 
ous to warn them of their danger to withdraw them 
ſrom their preſent deſperate and criminal ſituation, 
whereby they may eſcape the ignominious death of trai- 
tors to their king and country, hereby offers a full par- 
don to all deſerters, who ſhall ſurrender themiclves at 
the head quarters, or to any diviſion of the king's army, 
on or before the 31ſt of October, 1776. 

| Given at the head quarters, on 
York Iſland, the 3oth day of 
September, 1776. W. Hows.” 

After the publication of the above proclamations 
many ſkirmiſhes happened between the king's troops 
and the provincials ; but nothing deciſive till the end of 
October, when the latter were defeated, in an action, 
which from the place where it was fought, was termed 
the Battle of the White Plains. 

In the diſpatches from general Howe, dated No- 
vember 30, beſides an account of a variety of {kir- 
miſhes, information was given of the taking of Fort 
Waſhington, and Fort Lee, by the Britiſh forces, to- 
gether with a great vartety of military ſtores, and many 
priſoners. In December Rhode Iſland was taken by 
general Clinton ; about the ſame time lord Cornwallis 
took poſſeſſion of Eaſt Jerſey, and general Lee was 
taken priſoner, by a patrole of Britiſh dragoons, com 
manded by licutenant-colonel (afterwards lord) Har- 
court “. 

The parliament met again on the laſt day of October, 
when his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from 
the throne f. But the nature of the ſpeech gave rile to 
very great debates in both houſes, concerning 90 ad- 

| aretics 
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and he was carried to the head- quarters, and lodged on board 
one of his majeſty's ſhips. He was afterwards exchanged toi 
ſome of the king's officers, who had been taken pritoners by 
the provincials. | 

+ The following is a copy of his majeſty's ſpcech on this 

occaſion: 
My lords and gentlemen, 

« Nothing could have afforded me fo much ſatisfaction as 
to have been able to inform you, at the opening of this fal- 
ſion, that the troubles which have ſo long diſtracted my £00 - 
nies in North America were at an end; and that my unhappy 
people, recovered from their deluſion, had delivered themſelves 
from the oppreſſion of their leaders, and returned to theit 
duty: but ſo daring and deſperate is the ſpirit of thoſe leaders 
whoſe object has always bee:1 dominion and power, that they 
have now openly renounced all allegiance to the crown, and 
all political connection with this country. They have rejected, 


with circumſtances of indignity and inſult, the weans 8 
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gleſſes to be preſented to his majeſty in anſwer thereto. 
The moſt important were in the houſe of lords; but 
they were at length adjuſted, as were thoſe in the lower 
houſe ; and the addreſſes were accordingly preſented; to 
each of which his majeſty returned a moſt gracious 
wer. 

K firſt national buſineſs entered on was, the conſi⸗ 
deration of the ſupplies, when a motion was made that 
forty-five thouſand ſeamen, including ten thouſand one 
hundred and twenty-nine marines, be employed for the 
ſervice of the enſuing year. 'The motion produced 
{me debates, but was at length carried by a great ma- 
jority. At the ſame time a reſolution paſſed for allow- 
ing four pounds per man per month, for the mainte- 
nance and wages of every ſeaman. The committee of 
ways and means, after a motion made for the purpoſe, 
reſolved, that the land-tax for 1777 ſhould be four 
ſhillings in the pound. 

On the 2d of November a proclamation was iſſued 
by his majeſty for a general falt to be kept throughout 
England on the 13th of December following. It was 
alſo appointed to be held on the ſame day in Ireland; 
and on the 12th in Scotland. 

A few days after another proclamation was iſſued for 
recalling and prohibiting ſeamen from ſerving foreign 
princes and ſtates, and for granting rewards for diſco- 
vering ſuch ſeamen as ſhould conceal themſelves, in a 
gratuity of two pounds for every able, and thirty ſhil- 
lings for every ordinary ſcaman, to be paid to any per- 
ſon who ſhould make ſuch diſcoveries, chat ſuch men 
might be taken into his majeſty's ſervice, by any of his 
majeſty's ſea officers for raiſing men, on or before the 
ziſt day of December next. 

The money granted by the parliament, previous to 
the holidays, for defray ing the expences of the navy, in- 
cluding the ordinary at four hundred thouſand and five 
pounds, and the building and repairing of ſhips, which 
was voted at four hundred and ſixty-five thouſand five 
hundred pounds, amounting to no leſs than three mil- 
lions two hundred and five thouſand five hundred and 
five pounds; excluſive of four thouſand pounds which 
was afterwards voted to Greenwich Hofpital, and a 
million granted towards the cloſe of the ſeſſion, to be 
applied cowards the diſcharge of the debt of the navy. 
But if the naval expences were thus Jarge, the ſupplies 
for the land ſcrvice were not lets ſo, falling little ſhort 
of three millions, alchough the extraordinaries of the 
land- ſervice for the preceding year, which exceeded 
the amount of one million two hundred thouland pounds 


with ſome new contracts for additional German forces, | 


and the navy expences of halt-pay and Chelſea, were 
not yet provided for. The ſupplies being to far granted, 
and no public buſineſs of any moment in the way, an 
early and long receſs touk place, the houſe achourning 
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ciliation held out to them under the authority of our commiſ- 
ſion; and have preſumed to ſet up their rebellious confedera- 
cies for independent ſtates. If their treaſon be ſuffered to take 
root, much miſchief muſt grow from it, to the ſafety of my 
loyal colonics, to the commerce of my kingdom, and indeed 
to the preſent ſyſtem of all Europe. One great advantage, 
kowever, will be derived from the object of the rebels being 
openly avowed, and clearly underſtood; we ſhall bave unani- 
mity at home, founded in the general conviction of the juſtice 
and neceflity of our meaiures. 

{© | am happy to inform you, that by the blefſing of Divine 
Providence on the good conduct and valour of my officers and 
torces by tea and land, and on the zeal and bravery of the auxi- 
liary troops in my ſervice, Canada is recovered; and although, 
rom unavoidable delays, the operations at New York could 
not begin before the month of Auguſt, the ſucceſs in that pro- 
vince has been ſo important, as to give the ſtrongeſt hopes of 
the moſt deciſive good conſequence ; but notwithſtanding this 
Lair prolipect, we mult, at all events, prepare tor another cam- 
paign. 

« I continue to receive aſſurances of amity from the ſeveral 
courts of Europe; and am uſing my utmolt endeavours to con- 
Gliate unhappy differences between two neighbouring powers; 
and | {till hope that all miſunderſtandings may be removed, 
and Europe continue to enjoy the ineſtimable bleſſings of peace: 
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on the 2d of December, to the 21ſt of January fol- 
lowing. | 

This year was cloſed with an event which for ſome 
time occaſioned great confuſion, apprehenſion, and ſuſ- 
picion. On the gth of December advice was received 
at the admiralty-office by expteſs, that a fire broke out 
in the rope-houſe of his majeſty's yard at Portſmouth, 
about half an hour after four o'clock on Saturday after- 
noon, which burnt with great violence, and conſumed 
the fame, except the outer walls; but by the timely aſ- 
ſiſtance and vigorous efforts of the workmen of the 
yard, the ſeamen of his majeſty's ſhips, the marines 
quartered at Portſmouth, and the men belonging to the 
ordnance with their reſpective officers, it was happily 
prevented from extending to any other of the buildings 
in the yard; and was at length totally extinguiſhed. 
The chief loſs ſuſtained by this accident conſiſted chiefly 
of the rigging of two ſhips, the implements belonging 
to the rope-makers and rigging-houſe, a ſmall quantity 
of cordage, and ſome toppings of hemp. The alarm 
occaſioned by this incident was greatly increaſed by an- 
other of a like nature that happened ſhortly after at 
Briſtol, which deſtroyed a large range of warehouſes, 
beſides many private dwellings, and, had it not been 
for the quick diſcovery, and alacrity of the people in 
ſuppreſſing it, would have been productive of the moſt 
fatal conſequences. How thele accidents happened was 
for ſome time a myſtery ; but at length it was diſcovered 
that they took place by the machinations of a wretched 
enthuſiaſt and incendiary, ſince well known by the ap- 
pellation of John the Painter, but whoſe real name was 
James Aitken. When he was ſecured and examined, 
he refuſed anſwering any queſtions, and otherwiſe be- 
haved in a very daring and reſolute manner. However, 
there appearing {ufficient reaſon to ſuppoſe him the 
guilty perſon, he was commitied to Wincheſter ail. 
At the next aſſizes he was brought to trial, and being 
found guilty, was ſoon after executed at Portſmouth: 

On the 21ſt of January, 1777, the parliament met 
purſuant to adjournment, and immediately proceeded 
on the bulineſs of the nation. The firſt thing that en- 
gaged the particular attention of the commons was, a 
bill brought for granting commiſſions, or letters of 
marque and repriſal, as they are uſually called, to the 
owners or captains of private merchant ſhips, authoriz- 
ing them to take and make prize of all veſſels with their 
effects, belonging to any ot the inhabitants of the thir- 
teen ſpecified revolted American colonies. This bill 
paſſed the commons without the leaſt oppoſition; nor 
did it produce much debate among the lords, with 
whom it underwent the trifling alteration, of inſerting 
the words, © letters of permiſſion,” in the place of 
letters of marque,” the latter being thought only ap- 
plicable to repriſals on a foreign enemy. 
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I think, nevertheleſs, that in the preſent ſituation of affairs, it 
is expcdient that we ſhould be in a reſpectable ſtate of affairs 
at home. 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, | 

« I will order the eſtimates of the enſuing year to be laid 
before you. It is matter of real concern to me, that the im- 
portant conſiderations which I have ſtated to you muſt neceſ- 
farily be followed by great expence; I doubt not, however, 
but that my faithful commons will readily and cheerfully grant 
me ſuch ſupplies, as the maintenance of the honour of my 
crown, the vindication of the juſt rights of parliament, and 
the public welfare, ſhall be found to require, 

« My lords and gentlemen, 

In this arduous conteſt, I can have no other object but to 
promote the true intereſts of all my ſubjects. No people ever 
enjoyed more happineſs, or lived under a milder government 
than thoſe now revolted provinces; the improvements in every 
art, of which they boaſt; declare it: their numbers, their 
wealth, their ſtrength by fea and land, which they think ſuf- 
ficient to enable them to make head againſt the whole power 
of the Mother Country, are irrefragable proofs of it. My 
deſire is to reſtore to them the bleſſings of law and liberty, 
equally enjoyed by every Britiſh ſubject, which they have 
fatally and deſperately exchanged for all the cAamitics of war, 
and the arbitgary tyranny & their chicts.”' 


On 


872 
On the day that the above bill. paſſed the lords, a 


motion was made in the houſe of commons, for leave 
to bring in a bill to enable his majeſty to ſecure and de- 
tain perſons charged with, or ſuipected of, the crime of 
high; treaſon committed in America, or on the high ſeas, 
or the crime of piracy. The bill being admitted, was, 
after great debates, read the firſt time; and a motion 
being made for the ſecond reading, it was carried by a 
great majority . At the very next meeting of the 
members, the bill, notwithſtanding it had been peti- 
tioned againſt by the city of London, was read the third 
time, and, after ſome few debates, paſſed the houle. 

It met with more oppoſition in the upper than the 
lower houſe, till the queſtion was put for reading it the 
third time, when (among others who objected to it) 
lord Abingdon roſe, and declared himſelf totally againſt 
the bill, as repugnant to the law of nations, and to the 
dictates of humanity. His lordſhip particularly dwelt 
upon the word “ ſuſpected,“ as a term of ſuch latitude, 
that it was liable to be conſtrued to the. moſt unconſti- 
tutional meanings, and the conſequences of the bill 
might prove fatal to the liberties of this country : he 
therefore could not give his conſent to the paſſing of the 
bill. Notwithſtanding the arguments made uſe of by 
this nobleman, which were of the moſt nervous and 
forcible nature, on putting the queſtion again for paſſing 
it, it was carried without further debate; and on the 
zd of March received the royal aſſent. Among others 
which received the royal ſignet at the ſame time was, 
the “ Bill for enabling the lords of the admiralty to 
grant letters of marque to private ſhips of war, or mer- 
chant {hips belonging to the American colomes, that 
were then in actual rebellion againſt Great-Britain.” 

The next thing that engaged the attention of the 
commons was, the following meſſage from his majeſty, 
which was read by lord North. 

G. KEE. 

© It gives his majeſty much concern to find himſelf 
obliged to acquaint the houſe of commons with the difh- 
culties he labours under, by reaſon of debts incurred by 
the expences of his houſehold, and of the civil govern- 
nient, which being computed on the 5th of January laſt, 
do amount to more than ſix hundred thouſand pounds. 
Iiis majeſty relies on the loyalty and affection of his 
taithtul commons, of which he has received ſo many 
lignal proofs, for enabling him to diſcharge this debt; 
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* This bill occaſioned great diſcontents among the people, 
and during the ſhort time it was in agitation, rhe following 


petition againſt it was preſented to the commons from the 
city of London: 


K To the Honourable 'the Commons o 


Parliament aſſemble {. 


The humble petition of the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
commons, of the city of London, in common council 
aſſembled, 

: « Sheweth, 

c 'Tnat your petitioners have ſeen a bill depending in this 
honourable houſe, to empower his majeſty to ſecure and detain 
perſons charged with, or ſuſpected of, the crime of high-treaſon 
committed in North-America, or on the high ſeas, or the crime 
of piracy. 

That if the ſaid bill ſhould paſs into a law, your petitioners 
are apprehenlive, it will create the graate{t uneaſineſs in the 
minds of many of his majeſty's good ſubjects, and tend to ex- 
cite the moſt alarming diſturbances : all perſons being indil- 
criminately liable, upon the ground of ſuſpicion alone, without 
any oath made, and without convening the partics, or hearing 
what they can alledge in their own juſtification, to be com. 
mitted to a re.note priſon in any corner of the realm, there to 
remain without bail or mainprize. 

That your petitioners are deeply affected with what they 
conceive will be the dangerous conſequences of ſuch a law, as 
from little motives of reſentment, and various other induce- 
ments, there may be perſous competent to commit, who may 
be tempted to exerciſe that power in its utmoſt latitude and 
extent. 

&« 'That meaſures ſo violent and unconſtitutional, ſo ſubver- 
ſive of the lacred and fundamental rights of the people, and 
tubjectiny them to the moſt cruel oppreſſion and bondage, will, 
in the judgment of your petitioners, be introductive of every 
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and that they will at the fame time make ſome fart)... 
proviſion for the better ſupport of his majeſty's house 
hold, and of the honour and dignity of his crown. 
G. N. 
As ſoon as this meſſage was read, a motion was made 
for referring it to the committee of ſupply on that das 
ſe nnight. One member in particular ſtrongly oppoſed 
this motion as unuſual, if not unprecedented, it havin 
at all times been cuſtomary to take royal meſſages intꝭ 
immediate conſideration. This produced a very warm 
debate, at the cloſe of which, however, the motion was 
carried, On the day appointed for taking this matte; 
into conſideration, the houſe went into a committee of 
ſupply ; and, after ſome debates, came to the following 
reſolutions: © Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the ſum of ſix hundred and eightee: 
thouſand two hundred and forty pounds nine billing 
be granted to his majeſly to diſcharge the arrears and 
debts due, and owing, on account of the civil lit on the 
-gth of January, 1775.” „ Refolved, that it is the 
opinion of this committee, that the ſum of one hundred 
thouſand pounds per annum be granted to his majef! 
over and above the yearly ſum of eight hundred thoy. 


land pounds granted by an act made in the firſt year of 


his reign.” When theſe reſolutions were reported from 
the committee of ſupply to the whole houſe, the fir 
was agreed to without any oppoſition ; but che ſecond 
produced debates that continued tor ſeveral hours, at 
the cloſe of which, however, it was agreed to by a 
great majority. 

In conlequence of theſe reſolutions a bill was imme- 
diately framed, which ſoon paſſed both houſes ; and on 
the 7th of May received the royal aſſent. This gra- 
tuity on the part of the commons to the ſovereign was 
accompanied by an addreſs from the ſpeaker, which 
ſeemed very ingeniouſly adapted to reconcile fo extra- 
ordinary a mealure, at ſuch a criſis, to the minds of the 
people, under the idea of loyalty ; while it recommended 
a practice of which the political manœuvres ot the time 
could not boaſt in any eminent degree. Indeed, it 
appeared to the diſcerning and impartial, an admirable 
ſpecimen ol {tate fineſſe f. 

While this bill was in agitation, a motion was made 
by Sir James Lowther, © that an humble addreſs be 
preſented to his majeſty, for an augmentation of the 
annual incomes of their royal highneſſes the dukes of 
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ſpecies of miſchief and confuſion; and thereby precipitate the 
impending ruin of this country. 

« Your petitioners therefore earneſtly beſeech this 
honourable houſe, I hat the ſaid bill may not pals 
into a law, or at leaſt to take ſuch care, as in their 
wiſdom may ſeem meet, to prevent it from its being 
extended in its operations to any of his majelty 5 
ſubjects reſident in thele kingdoms.” 

This petition, after being read, was ordered to lie on the 
table. | 

+ The following is a copy of the ſpeaker's addreſs: 

« Moft gracious ſovereign, 

« The bill, which it is now my duty to preſent to von 
majeſty, is entitled, „ An act for the better fupport of his 
majeſty's houſehold, and the honour and dignity of the Crown 
of Great-Britain:“ to which your commons humbly beg vou 
royal aſſent. | 

« By this bill, Sir, and the reſpectfu) circumſtances v4 
preceded and accompanied it, your commons have give wt 
fulleſt and cleareſt proof of their zcal and affection tor you 
majeſty ; for in a time of public diſtreſs, full of Emo ty 
danger, their conſtituents labouring under burthens atmo tv” 
heavy to be borne, your faithful commons poltpone 1 all oth ; 
buſineſs, and, with as much difpatch as the nature of bY” 
proceedings would admit, have not only granted to). ue. 
jeſty > large prefent ſupply, but alſo a ver * great 40010107: 5 | 
Venue ; great beyond exainple; great beyond your mM: uV 
higheſt expence. | 

But all this, dir, they have done in a well-g rounded cor 
ſidence, that you will apply wiſely what they have gramte" 
liberally, and feeling what every good ſubjeé! mull feul WI 
the greateſt ſatisfaction, that under the direction of your Mey 
jelty's wiſdom, the affluence and grandeur Gi the loveIvic 
will reflect dignity aud honour upon his people.“ 
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Glouceſter and Cumberland.“ This motion was pro- 
guctive of many warm and learned debates; but at 
length, on the queſtion being put, it was rejected by a 
great majority. 

No other buſineſs of conſequence occurred during 
he remainder of this ſeſſion. The national affairs be- 
ing, therefore, finiſhed, on the 6th of June, his majeſty 
went to the houſe of peers, and after ſigning ſuch bills 
as were ready prorogued the parliament. 

We mult now take a view of our affairs in America, 
where the war was ſtill proſecuted with the utmoſt vi- 
gour. In the beginning of this year ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 
happened in the Jerſeys with various luccels. On the 
23d and 24th of March a great quantity of proviſions, 
ſtores, &c, with barracks and ſtorehoules belonging to 
the provincials, were deſtroyed by the king's troops, 
at Peck's Hill, upon the North River. The cruizers 
belonging to lord Howe and commodore Hotham's 
fleet continued to take many prizes. In Connecticut, 
on the 27th of April, the king's troops deſtroyed a 
great quantity of ſtores at Danbury. General Burgoyne, 
with the northern army, proceeded to 'Ticonderago and 
and Fort Independence, which he took poſſeſſion of on 
the 6th of July, and found in them great quantities of 
ſtores and proviſions, beſides what he deſtroyed at 
Skeneſborough. Soon after this he took poſſeſſion of 
Fort Edward, which the provincials abandoned, and 
then proceeded to Saratoga, where they were ſtrongly 
poſted. On the 11th of September the troops under 
general Howe had an engagement with the provincials 
on the heights of Brandywine, in which many were killed 
and wounded on both ſides, and four hundred provin- 
cials were taken priſoners. But though the latter were 
defeated, and the action at firſt ſeemed of an indeciſive 
nature, yet it occaſioned Philadelphia to fall into- the 
hands of the Britiſh forces. An attack was likewiſe made 
by the provincials on Staten Iſland in the interim; 
but they were repulſed with great ſlaughter. And 
much about the ſame time general Clinton ſtormed and 
took Fort Clinton and Fort Montgomery. 

'The provincials on the 16th of October, under the 
command of general Gates, having ſurrounded general 
Burgoyne's army at Saratoga, the latter thought proper 
to enter into articles of capitulation ; by which himſelf 
and his troops, after laying down their arms, were to 
have a free paſſage to Great-Britain. Towards the 
cloſe of the year ſeveral forts were taken by the troops 
and ſhipping ; and many ſkirmiſhes happened on the 
banks of the Delaware, in order to prelerve the com- 
munication with the army at Philadelphia. The pro- 
vincials likewiſe evacuated their entrenchments at Red 
Bank. 

In the courſe of this year great diſturbances happened 
in the Eaſt-Indies, where lord Pigot, governor of 
Madras, was depoled, put in confinement, and ſoon 
after died. His death was imputed to various caules, 
but as it happened in a region where the molt palpable 
crimes have not only been repeatedly connived at, but 
rewarded by a venal junto, it is ſuppoſed to have eſcaped 
tat minute inveſtigation which it juſtly demanded. 

The parliament aſſembled again on the 20th of-No- 
vember, when his majeſty went to the houle of peers, 
and opened the ſcſſion with a ſpeech as uſual. The 
houſe then reſolved itſelf into a committee of ſupply, 
when a ſhort ſtate of the navy, both as to the number 
of ſhips and men employed, and where ſtationed, being 
glven, a motion was made, © That it is the reſolution 
of this committee, that ſixty thouſand ſeamen be em- 
ployed for the ſervice of the year 1778.” This motion 
produced very warm debates, at the cloſe of which it 
Was carried without a diviſion. The ſupplies being 
granted, and ſeveral bills ready, (among which was that 
tor ſuſpending the habeas corpus,) on the 10th of 
December his majeſty went to the houle of peers, and 
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* This important reſolution was not oppoſed by arguments, 
ut by votes. The queſtion was called for, and upon a divi- 
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after ſigning the reſpective bills, adjourned the par- 
liament. 

On the 23d of January, 1778, the parliament re- 
aſſembled, which, after the papers on the ſtate of the 
nation were delivered in, the earl of Abingdon gave 
norice in the houſe of lords of an intention to make an 
intereſting motion on ſome future day. Accordingly 
on the 4th of February, after the ordinary buſineſs of 
the day was. over, his lordſhip roſe to propoſe his mo- 
tion, which was, © That this houſe, taking into conli- 
deration the legality of the preſent mode of benevo- 
lences, or of raiſing forces by ſubſcription, do look upon 
this practice as contrary to law, and the principles of 
the conſtitution.” This motion produced conſiderable 
debates, which were carried on with great ſpirit of ar- 
gument on both ſides, but the motion was at length re- 
jected by a conſiderable majority. 

On the 6th of February the houſe of lords refolved 
itſelf into a committee, to conſider of the ſtate of the 
nation, lord Scarſdale being in the chair. As ſoon as 
the committee was formed, the duke of Richmond role, 
and obſerved, that it would be impoſſible to decide upon 
the good or bad policy of the war carrying on in Ame- 
rica, without an enquiry into the conſequences it had 
been productive of in reſpect of our trade, commerce, 
and finances. For this purpoſe, he had moved for the 
attendance of ſeveral eminent and intelligent merchants, 
acquainted with the general principles of trade and 
commerce, and well informed of the points on which 
they were to be examined. His grace then moved that 
Mr. Wooldridge, an American merchant, might be 
called in; which being agrced to, Mr. Wooldridge 
pointed out, in a number of inſtances, the great injuries 
ariſing from the Americans being prohibited from trad- 
ing to any part of Great-Britain, Ireland, or the Welt- 
India iſlands, and his obſervations were corroborated by 
many other gentlemen in the mercantile line. 

On the 2d of February a motion was made in the 
houſe of commons, that an addreſs ſhould be preſented 
to his majeſty, requeſting that he would be graciouſly 
pleaſed to order the proper officers to lay before the 
houſe the accounts received from the admiral on the 
Jamaica ſtation, relative to the thipping under his com- 
mand. The queſtion was carried without a diviſion, 
Mr. Pulteney then took the chair; having gone into a 
committee of the whole houſe to take into conſideration 
the ſtate of the nation, Mr. Charles Fox, on whoſe 
motion the committee was formed, opened the debate. 
He took a retroſpective view of the American war ; he 
followed it in all its ſtages; pointed out the events, as 
well fortunate as unfortunate, of each year; demon- 
ſtrated from them the incapacity of adminiſtration to 
conduct the war, their ignorance of men, mealures, 
and the country of America; and all the errors and 
blunders into which this unpardonable ignorance had 
hurried them. He pointed out the detenceleſs ſtate ot 
the Britiſh empire in Europe, from the abſence of the 
troops and navy ; and concluded his ſpeech with mov- 
ing, that as it would be impoſſible to complete the pro- 
poſed levies time enough to replace the regiments that 
might in the interim be ſent away, the houſe, conſider- 
ing the ſtate to which ſuch a meaſure would reduce the 
nation, would not ſuffer any troops from Great-Britain, 
Ireland, Minorca, or Gibraltar, to be ſent to America “. 

February 4th came on the buſineſs of the new levies, 
which was oppoſed by ſome of the minority, but the 
houſe having entered into the debate, continued ſitting 
till near twelve o'clock, when the queſtion being put for 
voting a ſum of money to be granted to his majeſty for 
the pay and maintenance of the new corps, 1t was carried 
by a great majority, 

On the 6th there was a full houſe to hear Mr. Burke's 
motion; and the honourable member began with an 


aweful ſolemnity to prepare their minds, and incline them 
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ſion it was rejected. The numbers for the reſolution were one 
hundred and fixty- five; againſt it two hundred and fifty- nine. 
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to adopt his ſentiments, and join him in his endeavours 
to make the houſe as ſenſible as he was, of the many 
barbarities which he ſaid had been committed during 
the war in America. He deſcribed the ſavage ungo- 
vernable rage of the Indians let looſe upon the unarmed, 
the aged, the infant, and the helpleſs female ; he painted 
them rioting in mufder, luſt, and rapine ; he drew, in 
the moſt moving terms, the ſufferings of the unhappy 
victims whom they devoted to death; a death which 
his pathetic eloquence made wear an aſpect horrid al- 
moſt beyond conception. Raiſed by his own pictures 
to a high degree of indignation, he inveighed molt bit- 
terly on thoſe who, by ordering a treaty with the bar 
barians, might be juſtly deemed the authors of all the 
calamities which attended the inhuman meaſure, Ad- 
miniſtration, and ſeveral principal commanders, were 
placed upon the carpet; and the ſhare they had in the bar- 
barities complained of were held up to view. The whole 
ſpeech, though it laſted three hours, was no more than 
a preface to his motion. When he thought he had ſaid 
ſufficient for the purpoſe, he moved, that copies of the 
treaties entered into with the Indians ſhould be laid be- 
fore the houſe. The motion was warmly oppoſed by 
adminiſtration, and as vigorouſly defended by the mi- 
nority. The arguments of the latter differed but little 
from thoſe of Mr. Burke; they all ſhaped theirs after 
his model; the differences lay only in the colouring and 
fancy. The oppoſite fide vindicated the Indians from 
the reflections thrown on them; inſtances of their hu- 
manity, and the ſtrict diſcipline they were forced to ſub- 
mit to, were adduced, and which being contrary to 
their way of carrying on the war by ſurprize and in fly- 
ing parties, was alledged as the identical cauſe which 
made them quit our camps and abandon us. The facts 

urged as proofs of the untameable and ungovernable 
rage of the Indians, it was ſaid, were by much exag- 
gerated ; they owed a great deal of their horror to the 
fancy of the orator ; and, ſuch as they were, ought to 
be deemed the acts of a few lawleſs banditti of their 
body, who equally diſclaimed obedience to our com- 
manders and their own; and therefore not to be attri- 
buted to the nation, who, to the knowledge of many 
members of the houſe, had often acted with a degree of 
humanity which might make even Chriſtians bluſh. The 
freeing the negroes, by lord Dunmore, was juſtified on 
the ground of neceſſity: it was impoſſible to raiſe men 
otherwiſe to recover our juſt rights ; every private con- 
ſideration ſhould give way to promote the public good. 
The debate was warm, intereſting, and laſted near ſeven 
hours : the queſtion being put, the motion was rejected 
by a majority of eighty- lix. 

On the 1gth of the lame month lord North preſented 
to the houſe, © A bill to enable his majeſty to appoint 
commiſſioners to treat, conſent, and agree on the means 
of quicting the diſorders then ſubſiſting in certain of the 
colonies, piantations, and provinces of America.” As 
allo, © A bill for declaring the intention of the parlia- 
ment of Great-Britain, concerning the exerciſe of the 
right of impoſing taxes on the colonies, plantations, 
and provinces of America,” which after ſeveral days 
debate, and ſome amendments, were carried. 

On the 22d of March the French laid an embargo 
on all ſhipping belonging to the ſubjects of his Britannic 
majeſty at that time in their ports, and having previ- 
ouſly fitted out a large fleet, it was thought neceſſary to 
call out the militia of England, and encamp them, in 
order to oppoſe any deſigned invaſion; and on the 27th 


of March an order was iſſued for detaining in the ports 
of England all French ſhips. 
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* To aggrandize his country appears throughout the whole 
of his political conduct to have been his fole and ultimate view, 
He was not only eminent for the diſplay of eloquence in the 
ſenate, but the formation and execution of plans which at once 
ſurprized and terrified the common enemy, and rendered the 
Britiſh arms the dread and admiration of an aſtoniſhed world. 

+ On the acquittal of admiral Keppel the moſt general de- 
monſtrations of joy took {.ace, and the greatelt illuminations 
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His majeſty having taken a reſolutian tg view e 
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of the principal doc k-yar, ts, he 3 ly pair 
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Chatham and Sheernefs, and havi: ſurvey; TORE 

thing worthy of oblcrvation at A phe "hes take 
ther with the queen, &c. viſited Pot ih on the. 
of May, and after revic wing the fleet, rennen an, 


gth to London. And on the 5 6 * May: tin 1 
ſuſtained a 161000 Thy p; Alt J. 15 It the deatli F N 
carl of Chatham, a e ſman unrivalled in che a 
hiſtory “*. 

On the 28th of May the royal afſe nt was 
bill for the relief of the Roman ceatholics ; an Ny a 
ſame time an embargo was laid on all foreiy 
the ports of England. 

His majetty went in ſtate to the houſe ſe of pe: ers on the 
2d of June, when, having given the royal 7 0 * 
veral bills, particularly one for ſettl ling an annuity ms 
the deſcendants of the late earl of | 
rogued the parliament. 

Having ſuccinctly gone through the materia} 1. 4 
of the parliame nt and other domeſtic Occ! ; 
mult now advert to our W arhke affairs. Ada 
having [affect u with a fie t, not luſſicient i in po 
for the purpo ze of attacking the French, returned +1 
England 4 107 re infore CImenr, which having Ohr 
again put to ſca. On the 27th of July, the 
fleets met, and came to | 
the iſſue of winch, in conſt: quen. e of an accuſiticn aid 
by Sir Hugh Palliſer, vice-ad wir al, againſt the chief 
commande F, 1 duc Cc Great THis tions. tt 
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nent Was ere lentcd In och > 1 
lifer, as to fligmatize the rep utation of acl! 
Mr. Keppel, howe: vindicated his character in ra; 
lament on the 2d of December, notwitk*andino which 
Sir Huph Pali Her exlnbited his charge R 
the 17 th of the ſame month at the admir ity, 1. 
for his trial on land received the royal aſſent on the £ 
enſuing ; his trial accordingly began on the iſt ef be- 
bruary, when he was un»nimoutly acquitted with tlie 
greateſt honour, and the proſecution pronounced to b 
malicious . 

During theſe commotions at home, hoſtilities were 
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proſecuted with vigour in America. On tie 138th of 
June, general Clinton evacuated Philadelphia. tHe was 


attacked on his march by the provincials, whote object 
appeared to be the gaining potlcfion of the Britiſh bag- 
gage; but in this the y. were 2 lap 12 inted, and every 
had * ye hi 15 fore: Co 
the bill to enable his 

ners to treat of a pacific: 


whic "$: general Clinton 
In conſe =o of 
ap point CON mm! 
America, the ca cf of Carlifie, 
Johnſtone, v. nt Of IC Fl y 40 ; eric 1 for the * 48d fo ( 
treating of a Pa Ther * Americans. But 0 
far from ac Splithing the mu ch defired object, the 
mealures * * | tended to uiden the unhappy brcach. 
Indeed the bill for declaring ih © intention of the Pritiſh 
parliament of impol. ng the taxes on the colomes cot l 
not poſſibly fail 0 producing ach effect 
the original and pritmary gau of the rupture, | 
The iſlands of of. Pierre and Aiquclon were tal 
from the French about this time, by admiral Mo ntaguees 


majeſty Tt 
iti N Vi 11 
a Laden, and! Oe ner, 


I 
416m weit 4 647 
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fleet; to count crbalunce which, the ne of Domigica 
was captured by an armament of French an Americans 
from Martinico. 

On the 11th of December, admiral Barrington, no 
ſucceeded lord Hiowr in the command of the Þ! Uh 


a N 1 5 | . 
fleet, anc <> [ 3: 1% C329" Tt! 1 88 LTICICT Sein ral { ſ] [} 5 10 5 \ 


on the ifland of St. Lu: Ia, ORC tlie Antilles brionght's 
perhaps ever Kugen cuſued in molt f the cities, tabns, 15 
throughout the kind dot. He likews(c recen * > un oh 
thanks of the houſe of lords, ho Ae of COMM Ons, tne ern ene 
and COMmmmon-C oy 1 Of u ciev 0 10 do: 1 * 10 pretend 
him with the freedom of the City lia box ma e af heart 0 
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ty the French. Count d' Eſtaing attempted to retake 
ic, but was repulſed with conſiderable lots both by fea 
and land. 

On the 4th of January, 1779, the provinces of 
Georgia ſurrendered to a detachment of Britiſh troops, 
and many inhabicants of that colony and of the Carolinas 
came in and joined the royaliſts. On the 3d of March 
general Prevott lurprized and gained a complete victory 
over the Americans under general Aſhe, In the begin- 
ning of May Sir Henry Clinton concerted with Sir 
George Collier, who then commanded the marine at 
New York, an expedition to the Cheſapeak, and a 


the fruits of their toil. The troops deſtined for this ſer- 
vice , under the command of major-general Vaughan, 
were only newly embarked, when they were joined by 
the force returned from Cheſapeak, and proceeded all 
together up the North river, the naval department be- 
ing under the conduct of Sir George Collier. On the 
following morning general Vaughan, with the greater 
part of the army, landed on the eaſt fide of the river, 
about eight miles below Verplanks, whilſt the remainder, 
under the conduct of general Patiſon, and accompanied 
by Sir Henry Clinton, advancing farther up, landed 


9 within three miles of Stoney Point. On the appear- 
deſcent upon Virginia, as meaſures which would contri- | ance of the ſhips the enemy abandoned their works, but 


bute to the embarraiiment and diſtreſs of the enemy, | ſet fire to a large block-houte. Upon the approach of 
much more than any other that could be undertaken. the troops to take poſſeſiion of Stoney Point, they, 


A ſuſicicnt quantity of naval and land forces tor the in- I however, made ſome ſhew of reſiſtance by drawing up 
tended purpoles were accordingly diſpatched from New | on the hills, but did not think proper to diſpute the 
York, under the conduct of Sir George Collier and | matter. The Americans had finiſhed a ſmall, but 


major general Mathew, The fleet, having ſucceſsfully | ſtrong and complete work on the oppoſite ſide of the 
paſſed between the capes of Virginia, the Railonable river, which they called Fort la Fayette. This was 
man of war, with forme armed tenders, were left in | defended by four pieces of artillery, and a ſmall garrifon 
Hampton Road to block up that port, and to intercept | of between ſeventy and eighty men. But this little re- 
the navigation of the river James, whilſt Sir George doubt, though ſtrong in itſelf, was effectually com- 
Collier, having ſhifted his pendant to a frigate, pro- | manded by Stoney Point, which lay at the diſtance of 
ceeded with the ſinaller ſhips of war and tranſports up ] about a thouſand yards on the oppoſite ſhore, and ir 
Elizabeth river. The town of Portſmouth being their | being exceedingly difficult of approach from its own 
immediate object, and the fleet delayed by ſome cir- | fide, the attack was accordingly intended from the other. 
cumſtances of wind or tide in its paſſage, the general | For this purpoſe general Patiſon with great fatigue and 
and troops, impatient of delay, and apprehenſive that labour, and the moſt indefatigable perſeverance during 
the enemy might have time either to ſtrengthen their | the night, overcome the difficulties of dragging the 
works, or receive ſuccours, were landed at ſome diſ- | heavy artillery from a very bad landing- place to the top 
tance, and marched directly towards the place. The | of the hill; and his exertions and arrangements were ſo 
town was open and deſenceleſs, but the paſſage to it by | effectual and judicious, that by five on the following 
water was covered by Fort Nelſon, which had been morning he had opened a battery of cannon, and an- 
conſtructed at about half a mile diſtant for that purpoſe. | other of mortars, on the ſummit of the difficult rocks 
But the garriſon of the fort, knowing that no ſuccour | of Stoney Point, which poured a ſtorm of fire over 
was at hand, and that the fort was incapable of any ef- | Fort la Fayette. The attack was ſupported by Sir 
feftual defence, to avoid being ſurrounded and made I George Collier, who advanced with the gallics and 
priſoners, abandoned it on the approach of the army, gun-boats within reach of the fort. The cannonade 
which inſtantly took poſſeſſion of that and the town. was continued on all fides during the day, at the cloſe 
The town, or remains of Norfolk, on the oppoſite fide of which Sir George ordered two of the gallies to paſs 
of the river, fell likewiſe into their hands. Upon the } the fort and anchor above it, in order to prevent the 
approach of the fleet and army, the enemy burned ſeve- | eſcape of the garriſon by water. In the mean time 
ral of their veſſels in theſe ports, among winch were | general Vaughan with his diviſion, having made a lon 
two large French ſhips laden with a thoutand hogſheads circuit through the hills, was at length arrived and had 
of tobacco; the celerity of the invaders having, how- | cloſely inveſted the fort on the land ſide. The garriſon 
ever, checked the deſtruction pretty early, ſeveral others | ſeeing that all poſſibility of eſcape was now cut off, and 
vere ſaved, and accordingly fell into the hands of the that their fire was totally overpowered, ſurrendered their 
victors. In the mean time the Britiſh guards, marched ] little fortreſs on the following morning, and themſelves 
eighteen miles by night to the town of Suffolk on the | priſoners of war, without any other ſtipulation than that 
Nanſemonde river, and arrived there at day-break. They | of humane treatment. The general gave immediate 
fund the place had been haſtily abandoned at their ap- I directions for finiſhing and compleating the works of 
proach z and they immediately proceeded to the deſtruc- both poſts, and for putting Stoney Point in particular 
tn of a very large magazine of proviſions, together | in the ſtrongeſt ſtate of defence “. 
With the veſlels and naval ſtores which they found there. The ſtate of the armies in America, on both ſides, 
Within a fortnight that the fleet and army continued | with reſpect to actual force, together with the want of 
upon the coaſt, the loſs ſuſtained by the Americans in | money and ſcarcity of military proviſions on one ſide, 
proviſions and ftores was prodigious. Above one hun- I neceſſarily limited the views of the oppoſite command- 
«red and thirty thips and veſſels of all forts were de- | ers, and prevented their undertaking any deciſive or 
liroyed or taken. All thoſe upon the ſtocks were | expenſive operations. The campaign upon the whole 
burned, and every thing relative to the building or fit- J was accordingly languid, and rather confined to the ſur- 
ting of ſhips, that was not portable, was deſtroyed. J prizing of poſts, and to deſultory excurſions. While 
When the above citreumſtances were made known to | the greater part of the Britiſh army, however, were 
dir Henry Clinton by Sir George Collier's letter, the engaged in the operations of moving from one iſland to 
general lent an immediate order for their return; and ] another, and of eſtabliſhing different poſts, general 
the flect and army, with their prizes, arrived ſafe at J Lincoln, the American commander, thought proper to 
New-York before the expiration of the month. attack lieutenant-colonel Maitland, who was ſtrongly 
The provincials had, for ſome time, been engaged, I poſted at the paſs of Stoney Ferry. The colonel's 
and at great labour and expence, in conſtructing very: | force, it is ſaid, amounted only to about eight hundred, 
irong works at the two important poſts of Verplanks I while the American force is repreſented as amounting to 
1 Neck and Stoney Fort in the Highlands, All theſe J five thouſand men and eight pieces of cannon. The 
\Y works were ncarly compleated, but not yet defenſible, I attack was made and ſupported with ſpirit for above an 
I when the general imagined this to be a proper ſeaſon to Þ hour, but the aſſailants were received with ſuch coolneſs 
Wall himiclf of the induſtry of the enemy, and to reap || and firmneſs, and fo much galled by the fire of an armed 
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* By the loſs of theſe poſts the enemy in the Jerſeys were || through the mountains to communicate with the country eaſt 
under a necellity of making a detour ef above ninety miles | of Hudſon's river, 8 


876 


flat, which covered the leſt flank of the port, that they 
were then obliged to retire with conſiderable loſs. The 
royaliſts loſt ſome officers as well as men, and about an 
hundred of both were wounded. The Americans loſt 


ſome officers of note, and a conſiderable number of 


privates. ; 

The utmoſt diſpatch and ſucceſs had been uſed in 
compleating or repairing the works at Stoney Point, 
and that port was now in a very ſtrong ſtate of defence, 
with a powerful garriſon under the command of heute- 
nant-colonel Johnſon. General Wayne, on the part of 
the Americans, was appointed to the arduous taſk of 
ſurprizing and reducing Stoney Point, for which he was 
provided with a ſtrong detachment of the moſt active 
infantry in their army. The troops, having ſet out 
from Sandy Reach on the 15th ot July about noon, 
after a march of fourteen miles through a rout almoſt 
impaſſable, the van, about eight in the evening, arrived 
within a mile and a half of their object, where they 
halted, and the troops were formed into two columns as 
faſt as they came up. While they were in this poſition, 
Wayne, with moſt of his principal officers, went to re- 
connoitre the works, and to oblerve the ſituation of the 
garriſon. It was near midnight before the two columns 
approached the place; that on the right was led by 
general Wayne, the van, conſiſting of one hundred and 
fifty picked men, led by the moſt adventurous officers, 
and commanded by licutenant-colonel Fleury, advanced 
to the attack with loaded muſkets and fixed bayonets. 
The column on the left was led allo by a choſen van 
with loaded muſkets and fixed bayonets, under the com- 
mand of major Steward. The general iſſued the moſt 
pointed orders to both columns not to fire a ſhot on any 
account, but to place their whole reliance on their bay- 
onets. Such was the aſtoniſhing reſolution of the Ame- 
ricans, that neither the deep moraſs, nor the ſtrong 
works, in front and flank could damp the ardour of 
their troops, who, in the face of a moſt inceſſant and 
tremendous fire of muſketry, and of cannon loaded 
with grape ſhot, forced their way at the point of the 
bayonets until the van of each column met 1n the center 
of the works, where they arrived at nearly the ſame 
inſtant *. 

The total number of priſoners amounted to five hun- 
dred and forty-three, and the ſlain of the garriſon to 
ſixty- three. Ihe trophies, artillery, and ſtores were as 
conſiderable as could be expected from the nature and 
extent of the poſt. But however great the importance 
and value of Stoney Point might be, general Walh- 
ington was by no means diſpoſcd to hazard a general 
engagement on its account; he informed congreſs in his 
letter, that it had been previouſly determined in council 
not to attempt keeping that poſt, and that nothing 
more was originally intended than the deſtruction of the 
works, and the bringing off the artillery and ſtores. Sir 
Henry Clinton regained the poſt, aſter it had been three 
days in the poſſeſſion of the enemy, and placed in it a 
{ſtrong garriſon. | 

The ſpirit of the Americans were highly raifed on 
account of their ſucceſs at Stoney Point; and, thus 
elared, they undertook another enterprize ſufficiently 
daring in the deſign, though it failed in the execution. 
This was an attack on Paulus Hook, which lies almoſt 
oppoſite to the city of New York, on the Jerlcy ſide. 
It ſeems that the ſtrength of the poſt had cauſed ſuch a 
remiſſneſs on the ſide of the garriſon, that the enemy 
ſurprized the place at three in the morning, and carried 
a block-houſe and two redoubts almoſt without reſiſt- 
ance. In that critical moment, major Sutherland, the 
commander, threw himſelf, with forty Heſſians, into 
another redoubt, from which they kept ſo warm and 
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* General Wayne was wounded in the head by a muſket- 
ball, but was gallantly ſupported by two of his aid-du-camps, 
Fiſhbourn and Archer, to whom he acknowledged the utmoſt 
gratitude in his public letters, Colonel Fluery, a French 
officer, was the perſon who ſtruck the Britiſh ſtandard with 
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inceſſant a fire, that the Americans deſerted their 
poſts with as much expedition and as little difficul * 
they had been attained. 7a 

Sir George Collier having failed from San 
the gd of Auguſt, arrived in Penobſcot Bay on the | ith 
when he ſurprized, routed, and deſtroyed the America, 
fleet. One frigate of twenty guns and another of 9 
teen were taken, The Warren, a new frigate of thirt 
two guns, ſeven others of ſmaller force, fix armed vel. 
ſels, and twenty-four tranſports were ſunk or deftroy.a 

By the ſudden and unexpected appearance 
French feet, on the 14th of September, off Ca 
and Georgia, the Experiment man of war of fifty 
and three royal trigates, being totally unapprehenſive of 
danger, and upon ſeparate ſervices, had the misfortur« 
of falling in with them and thereby adding to their tri. 
umph and number. The firſt under the command of 
captain Wallace, was on her paſſage from New Vork 
to the Savannah, and although ſhe had been alread; 
diſmaſted in a violent ſtorm, made a gallant and deſre. 
rate defence againſt an irreſiſtible ſuperiority of force, 
in ſight of the enemy's fleet. 

At this time general Prevoſt was at the town of 
Savannah, but the greater part of his force was ſtill on 
the iſland of Port Royal in South Carolina, where it 
had lately taken poſt, The intercepting of an expres 
to colonel Maitland from the general delayed the pre- 
vious meaſures ſo long, that the enemy had time to ſciꝛe 
the principal communications before they could take 
effect. This rendered the junction of colonel Mait- 
land's corps with the garriſon, upon which only any 
hopes of defending the Savannah could be founded, a 
matter of doubt, difficulty, and danger, However, 
the colonel's addreſs, the zeal of his troops, with the 
diſtinguiſhed ſervices of lieutenant Golde ſborough, of 
the navy, overcame every obſtacle, and ſurmounted 
every difficulty. 

The whole French force, amounting to above forty 
ſail, anchored off the bar of Tybee, at the mouth of 
the river Savannah, on the gth of September. On the 
15th, the French, with Polaſki's American light horſe, 
appeared ſo near the Britiſh lines, as to ſkirmiſh with 
the piquets. 
haughtieſt ſtile, ſummoned the general in the name of 
the French king. Colonel Maicland's diviſion had not 
yet joined the garriſon : it was therefore thought pru- 
dent and neceſſauy to gain all the time that was poſſible, 
and general Prevoſt had the addreſs to carry this point. 
Meſlages paſſed backwards and forwards, till at length a 
truce of twenty-four hours was agreed upon, to afford 
time for deliberation. During this interval the fortu- 
nate arrival of colonel Maitland with the troops pre- 
ſented a new face of affairs, and an anſwer was returned, 
that they were unanimouſly determined to defend them- 
ſelves to the laſt man. The French force amounted to 
three thouſand five hundred men, that of the Americans 
under general Lincoln, to four thouſand eight hundred. 
The ſpirit, vigour, and exertion of every individual 0! 
the garriſon merited the higheſt encomium. Nor were 
the enemy inactive, for at midnight, between the 3d 
and 4th of October, they began a heavy bombardment, 
and at day-light opened a vchement cannonade, which 
was continued for five days. On the gth the allies at- 
tacked the Britiſh lines with their utmoſt force, and 
with great fury, at day-break. The grand attack was 
directed to the right, where d'Eftaing in perſon led tne 
flower of both armies, and was accompanied by all the 
principal officers of each. The attack was made with 
great ſpirit, and ſupported with an extraordinary degree 
of perſeverance and obſtinacy ; till at length the enemy 
were broken, routed, and driven, in the greacett di- 
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his own hand. | 
courage, one of whom led the avant-guard on the rights 48 
the other on the left, and both eſcaped unhurt, although ! 
firſt loft ſeventeen men out of twenty in the attack. 


The day following M. d'Eſtaing, in the 
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nde 11 this action. Monl. 
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The 


Polalti was mortally v 
d'Eſtaing was woun 
loſs on the ſide > very imall. 
French and Americans loned their the 
17th, and about the it of November M. 
d' Eſtaing wwrally abandoned the coalt of America. 

In the beginning of Ferre captain Farmer, of his 
majeſty's thip Quebec, being on a cruize oo U itant, 
in co noany with the Rambler Cutter, come up with, 

engazed, a large ct 


ed in two diherent 
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Ot the 
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Camp ON 


night of the 


and! ” ly 1 French fri: zate calle the 


Surviiiante, mounting forty guns; while the Rambler 
was engaged v ith a French cutter as ſuperior Th x a 
as the French tr: gate was to the Quebec. The action 


on both ſides was warm and bloody, from ten in the 


morning till two in the aſternoon, when the French 
utter fer all the fail ſhe could crowd and. bure away, 


; mals hin {is Albee; „ Ne N I: canes 
but the Ramoler being ſo diſabled in her maſts and 1ig- 


Ol! 85 could not follow her with any 20 Us of Coming u, 
wich her. The commander, thacreigre, ſceing both the 


en iſma ited, fre, edc 
voured to get as near the Quebec as poſſible, in hopes 
of ſaving ſome of her men; but there being very lictle 
wind, and a large ſwell, no other aſſiſtance 
- rded than by hoiſting out the boat, wii n 

maſter's mate, two young 1m! 
teen more of the Quevec's Cc ople, 
at Te lame line aring at che boat. 
tinued burning very fercely, with her colonts Hyingz dll 
fix o'clock, hen the biew up ©. 

From various circumtiances there 15 C 
believe, that the Spanitt commanders at 
"5 Weſt- Indies, had been acquainted wich 

pture between Spain and 15 ngland long 
Jha aration preſented by their miniſter. Pas 
laid, and preparations made, which afforded ſeveral ad- 
vantaves on the commencement of 

In October this ye 
and bay of Hon!uras 
called) being in great danger {rom che Spaniards, che 
governor of Jamaica had uſpatched captain Dairy ple, 
commandant of a n<w corps raiied in Ireland tor the 
ſervice of that iſland, with a ſinall force and tome arms 
to tactr relief, Admiral Sir Peter Parker had Ho de- 
tached a final! oc pr of three irigates an 
under the con duct of captain Luttrell, as commo tore to 
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engagement, but the fatal cada Die WH 7 Which It Was Ak- 
tended, Having lus arm broken towards the cloſe of the en— 
gaägeinent, he tied his handkerchief round th lnnttered part of 
ne 1 and then addrotied 11 mend - AS owe: C My lads, 


Mie | | } 5 : AGES; f „ 
this is warm work, and theretore keep up your nre with d. üble 


ſpirit; we will die or conquer. When tic: chip took tre he 
uled « Very method to cxting gu. h the A; —_ And in order en 
an explotion mi: nt be p revented, ordered the pumps to play 

the n mag. Zinc " | his 0 der, by e 1C.CVC 5 aDPEATS NOT to have 
b. n pe ee che Cant ain, however, the liautenant, 
and many of the crew imavined it was, and therelore remained 
to the lalt moment on bo. rd: rt of che men, 


but the . i 
trorded a better ct tance of { ech, 
to the ſea, where numbers nerithecd in ſigut of thoſe 
the ſhip. "The fire, now with nore 
captain was requeſted to att empt ſaving himſelf 


ju nped 
on board 

vio! ence, 
but hè retuſed 


think! 1 the 169 4 
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raging the 


every ſolicitation, and, with a magnamimity that wilt perpe— 
tuate his memory, declared he would not * che thip al 
there remained another man on board. 
COmpanions grew lets and leſs, and as he Cave inevitable de— 

ruction faſt approaching, he entreated the remainder to at- 
tempt to fave their lives by the only effort FONG, 
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the Porcupine loop of war, and the detachment of the 
loyal Iriſh under c convoy. The commanders 1mme- 
diately determined to unite their forces in an attack by 
[ea and land upon Omoa, a bold attempt with their 
force, but in which ſucceſs held out a prolpe ct of throw- 
ing the galleons, which were ſtill under its ſhelter, into 
their hands. T he fortreſs of Omoa, indeed, could not 
be conſidered as a fort or caſtle for the defence of the 
harbour, the town itſcif being entirely Open. Its bat - 
teries ſhewed above torty Pic ces of artillery, but it ſeems 
to have been deficient in that re {pet as well as in point 
ot garriſon. The land force of the aſſailants by the 
aymen, with the marines, which were 
allotted by tne commodore to that ſervice, ſomewhat 
exceeded five hundred men; the defenſive force, with- 
out including Re: run away inhabitants, was not much 
inferior in number. In adv ancing to the fort, the Eng- 
lich vere ſo mu annqyed 5 the fire from the tower, 
that they found het niclves under a neceflity of ſetting it 
on are, The ce mmander of i the expedition, conſider- 
ing that a liege would by no means anſwer his 


| 


regular ſieg 
deſign, determined to place his truſt in a coup de main, 
and to attempt the place by eſcalade. Meaſures being 
accordingiy concerted with the c ammodore, the Pomona 
ö 'y cloie to the fort during the 
night, and the heavier ſhips took their proper ſtations, 
K as co be able to commence the attack on their ſide 
about three in the mornin 12, giving a ſignal cent mi- 
nutes before, which was to direct that from the land 
in the mean tim one hundred and Iv men in four 
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co:umns, in line, and carrying the ſcaling ladders, were 
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onal, That being given, they ſuddenly advanced with 
rated arms, under dhe Gre of their own Hatteries, which 


with tne heavy cannonaude from the ſhips ſerved to 
ciitract the enemy; ſo that they 
ſentries to the very 
On their being diſcovered the 
ins ſcemed tor a moment to heſitate, but inſtantly 
covered, ant 1x their ladders to the 
wo ſcamen 14vingT mounted the wall, levelled 
t: ci muticets, without firing, at a body of above ſixty 
N was the panic and conſternation 
i, thit they Kept them for ſome moments, 
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in awe, and even. mouonteis,  whi le cheir friends were 
CORN che lallers. The garriſon notwithſtanding 
all che efforts of tact ot ers, ned on all ſides. In 


amſtances, the govtrnor an- principal officers, 

g no requeit but for their lives, pret: {ented their 
words and keys to the commancont, with a furrender 
the fort, garriſon, and ſhips. Tae treaſure had been 
removed troin the Caltle roach of the Britiſh 
(urces, but that on board the ns with the Cargoes 
of their veſſels in the harbour, and the value of the ſnips 
themiclves, were eſtimated at about three millions of 


piaſtres, or pieces of eight f. 
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that of jumping into the fea. licutenant ſtood mournfully 
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will be lamented by every Enalihman. In the awetul hour of 
ri eue his fate was inevitable, it is ſaid he fat on the 
luke of the theet anchor, waiting with heroic fortitude, the 
dreadful which at lalt nu: 
heroes. 
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expuolion, abered him with departe 

on a very ſingular inſtance 
of true courage magnani! nity in a Britiſh failors. He 
ſcrambled tin ly over the wall, an. d, tor the better annoyance 
of the enemy on all tides, he armed himſelf with a cutlats in 
each hand. Thus equipped he fell in with a Spaniſh officer, 
juſt rouzed from flvep, and who, in the hurry and confutton, 
: ſword. This circumſtance refrained the 
fury of the tar, Wo Viidained to attack an unarmed toe, but 
unwilling to decline any opportunity of dilplaying his courage 
in {tngle combat, Pre 1 the cutlailes to him, ſay ing 
at the jame time, * | teorn any advantage, you are now upon a 
footing with me.” Lhe ths ment of tne othcer at ſuch an 
act of generoſity, when he expected nothing lels than that of 
being cut inſtantly, and without pity or Nercy, into pieces, 
could "! V be eq! walled by the admiration, Which his relating 


tne ſtory excited in his countrymen. 
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The Spaniards made a ſucceſsful effort in inveſting 


the fortreſs of S. Fernando de Omoa, on the 25th of 


November, and the Britiſh troops were compelled to 
evacuate it on the 28th. 

On the 16th of February, 1780, admiral Rodney 
obtained a ſignal victory over the Spaniſh fleet com- 
manded by Don Juan Langara, off Cape St. Vincent; 
by means of which the fortreſs of Gibraltar, then be- 
ſieged by the Spaniards, and the peopłe in great diſtreſs 
for want of proviſions were happily relieved. The ad- 
miral then proceeded on his deſtined voyage, and ſoon 
after his arrival a very ſmart engagement took place on 
the 17th of May, between the 5 'nelifh feet commanded 
by admiral Rodney, and that of the French under M. 
de Guichen near Martinico. This engagement laſted a 
conſiderable time, and in the end prove ed unfavourable 
to the French, though no {ſhips were taken on either 
fide. 

Charles-Town ſurrendered on the 11th of May to 
Sir Henry Clinton ; in which ſeveral officers, a com- 
modore, ſeveral continental regiments, and three batta- 
lions of artillery, with a great number of American and 
French ſeamen were taken; in all upwards of ſix thou- 
ſand men in arms, beſides ſeveral armed ſhips, and four 
hundred pieces of cannon. 

From the time that admiral Rodney obtained the 
victory over the Spanith fleet commanded by Don Juan 
Langara, the Spaniards were very vigilant in their en- 
deavours to cut off all methods of relic ving the 1mpor- 

tant fortreſs of Gibraltar. But the prelence of the 
Panther and Experiment ſhips of war, together with a 
royal floop, which lay in the bay, was a diſagreeable 
ſight to the enemy, as they ſerved in ſome meaſure to 
facilitate the introduction of ſupplies to the town and 
garriſon. A ſcheme was now entered into by the Spa- 
niards. for the deſtruction of this little ſquadron, with 
ſome ordnance tranſports that lay under their protection. 
A darl: night, between the 6th and 7th of June, was 
choſen for the execution of the project. Seven fire- 
ſhips were prepared for the purpoſe; and theſe were 
ſupported by a vaſt number of row-boats and gallies, 
filled with men, and with every kind of offenſive wea- 
pon. At ſome diſtance a ſquadron of ſhips of war, 
under on Barcello, was deſcried, hovering about the 
entrance of the bay, with a view to intercept any veſſels 
which might attempt to make their eſcape, The wind 
and weather being favourable, together with the ex- 
treme Gdarxnels of the night, ſeemed to inſure ſucceſs. 
The Britiſh officers had no idea of their danger, until, 
about one o'clock in the morning, they were alarmed 
by the approaching flames of the burning fire- thips. 
With great preſence of mind they ordered all their boats 
to be inſtantly manned ; and the officers and ſcamen 
met, and grappled the fire-ſhips ; which, amidſt the 
burſting of ſhells, and the horrors of the deſtructive 
lcene, towed them oft, and run them on different parts 
of the ſhore, Hardly had they overcome this firſt ſet 
of fire-thips, when two large vetlels were oblerved to 
be bearing down directly on the Panther: thele were 
received with ſo fierce a cannonade, that they were ſoon 
perceived to be on lire, and were diſpoſed of in a limi- 
lar manner with the former *. Phe Britiſh loſt not a 
ſingle man in the overthrow of the above project. 

About the fame time between five and fix thouſand 
men under generals Clinton, Knyplauten, Robertlon, 
and Tryon, paſſed over by night, from Staten Ifland to 
Elizabeth 'Lown, in New ſerley, with a view to attack 
ſome of Waſhington's advanced polls; and on the fol- 
lowing morning they advanced a few miles to Connec- 
ticut Farms, a tettlement which had been formed but a 
[ew years before by ſome inhabitants of that province. 
In their march they were continually fired at by ſcat- 
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tering parties of the neighbouring militia. This thtix 
ing ſettle ment, together with the town and the preſby. 
terian church, were now deſtroyed. One circ umſta 
however, ſerved to make this expedition ab Pear 
Odious in the eyes of the Americans, than it or! "ErWiſe 
could have done. The wile of the clergy man bel, nging 
to the preſbyterian churcl was fitting in her houſe with 
ey children and family, when, either by accident Or 

leſign, ſhe was ſhot dead through one of the win; lows, 
This ſerved as a new ground of claniour to the Ameri. 
cans, and ſerved not a little to increate that 


: averſion to 
the Britiſh government and name which had already 


taken too deep a root. 
The army now marched towards Springfield, but 
were annoyed on their march by the militia as beſ ore 
but with greater effect, becauſe they were c: nrinwally 
augmented. On their arrival they ti ound general Max- 
well at the head of fe Jericy brigade, and reinforced 
by all the militia which in a jew hours could be col. 
lected; which occaſioned the Britiſh army to halt: bur 
the Americans, though inferior in ſtrength, did not per- 
mit them by any means to hold the poſt they had taken 
without moleſtation. They kept up a continual fire 
during the day without coming to cloſe action. The 
Britiſh officers now gave over the deſign of attacking 
Springheld, and the army returned to Elizabetl 1 


{1 10own 
in the night. As loon as the day-liglt appeared the 


Americans purſued them to that place but being too 
219 paart of ſucceſs, they boldly made an attack on the 

22d regiment, which had been poſted at a ſinall diſtance 
in the front of the line. That regiment being ordered 
to fall back on their r was purſucd with great 

rapidity by the enemy, who conſidered it as the rear- 

guard of a retiring army, whole van, they ſuppolcd, 
was then paſſing over to Staten Iſland. The 2 
they met, and the appearances they diſcovered, ſo 
convinced them of their miſtake, and they retired wich 
the utmoſt precipitation. On the 23d of the {ame 
month the Britiſh forces left Elizabeth Town, and 
marched again towards Springfield, which place, aſter 
lome oppoſition, they obtained poſſeſſion oi; but from 
ſome caule, with which we are not acquainted, it expe- 
rienced the fame fate with the Connecticut Harms: the 
whole village excepting four houſes was reduced to 
aſhes. 

On the 16th of Auguſt a ſignal victory was obtained 
over the American army under general Gates, by the 
Britiſh forces under lord. Cornwallis. The loſs of the 
Americans was about nine hundred lain, among whom 
was brigadier-gencral Gregory, and about one thouſand 
were taken priſoners. Soon after this action lizatenant- 
colonel Tarleton defeated general Sumpter's army, 
which was greatly ſuperior to his own, . two 
pieces of cannon, and about three hundred priſoner 

In November general Arnold, one of th © chicf ce com- 
manders of the Ameri ican forces, quitted that ſcrvice, 
and joined the Britiſh ſtandard; and major André, 2 
young Englith officer, concerted a plan for furprizing 
the American army. This ſcheme, however, failed, 
and Andre being apprehended as a a fp his Cale was 
referred to a board of gencral officers, held by an Ore 
of gencral W aſhington. When all. ed by the board 
whether he conſefied ſeveral particulars that were al: 
ledged againſt him, hc replied in the moſt open! id 1 nl 
genuous manner, ackr owled; ging, that the motive W! 
actuated him was, the lervice of his king, and charlie 
that with reſpect to the diſguiſe he afſumed in name and 
habit, he Was involuntarily an impoſtor. A: ter lis ex- 
amipation he was remanded into ct utlody. Divers let. 
ters | +» (ic q on the occalion between the commanders 1 
chief of the reſpective armics and thote of inferior rank, 
but without eftect 
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was executed in purſuance of the ſentence of the board, 
and ſell a victim to his zealous attachment to the cauſe 
he eſpoule © ta 

In Oc tober this year, Mr. Henry Laurens, preſident 
of the American council, was taken by one of the 
King's frigates in his paſſage for Holland, where he was 
commiſſioned to conclude a treaty of peace with the 
Dutch. Being brought to London, and an accutation 
laid again{t him for treaſonable practices, he was, with 
John Trumbull, Eſq. another of the American parti- 
7205, committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower, where 
he remained for a conſiderable time, and was then 
diſcharged f. 

On the 10th of the ſame month a moſt dreadful hur- 
ficane happened in the Weſt-Indies, which did conh- 
derable damage to moſt of the iſlands in that part of the 


world, particularly Barbadoes, Jamaica, St. Chriſto- 
pher's, Martinico, St. Vincent's, and Granada. The 


hurricane began at Barbados in the morning of the 
above day, and continued, with very little intermiſſion, 
about eight and forty hours. In the afternoon of the 
firſt dav, the ſhips were driven from their anchors, and 
obligcd to encounter all the horrors. of the moſt out- 
rageous ſea that the oldeſt ſeaman had ever beheld. In 
the courſe of the night, Bridge Town, the capital of 
the iſland, was nearly levelled with the ground. The 
hiſtory oi the government houſe, will give ſome idea of 
the fate of the other buildings in that town, and of the 
ſtate of their inhabitants. That building, which, from 
its unuſual ſtrength, ſeemed calculated to brave all the 
outrages oi ſcaſons, was nearly of a circular form, and 
its wall above three feet in thickneſs. No means were 
neglected, betimes in the evening, to barricade the 
doors and windows in ſuch a manner, as ſhould render 
them proof to all outward violence. But before ten 
o clock, the irreſiſtible force of the tempeſt burſt its 
Way through different parts of the houſe; and having 
in ſome time carried off the roof, and the ruins romb- 
ling on all ſides, the governor's family were obliged to 
fly for refuge to the ſouecrrains; but they were ſoon 
driven from that alylum by the burſting in of the water, 
which, through the continued torrents of rain that fell, 
threatened nothing leſs than a deluge. Nothing now 
remained, but an endeavour to gain the fields, an at- 
tempt, than which nothing could : appear more dreadful 
or dangerous. They gained, however, ſome tempo- 
rary ſhelter, amongſt the ruins of the platform, on 
which the flag- ſtaff had been erected. But theſ ſe, how- 
ever maliy, became to obedient to the increaled vio- 
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* His name is perpetuated by 2 monument erected to his 


memory, by order of his m: ety, in Weſtmniter- Abbey. 
j During Mr. Laurens's confinement in the Tower, he 


mave the following petition to the houſe of commons: 


Jo the Right Hon. Charles WoLFRAN CoRNWALL) 
Speaker, and the Hon. its Houſe of Commons. 

© The repreſentation and prayer of Henry Laurens, a na- 

uve of South Carolina, ſometime recognized by the Britiſh 

Commihoners in America by the ſtyle of His .Excelle ency 

Lenry Laure bre ſide nt of congrets, now a Cloſe priſoner in 

tie Lower of 1 oundon; ; 

& Moſt retpecttully iheweth, that your reprc lc nter for many 
years, at the peri] ot his life and fortune, evidc nt: y laboured 
D prelerve awd ſtrengthen the ancient friendihip between 
Urcat-!ritain and the colonies; and that in no 


ever Excited on either fide the diflentions which ſeparated 
Un, 
ORE by 33 Al , . | . 046 7 FAS uUbject 
x What 116 COAUNCHCCINCNt Of thy pretent War Was a ſubſect 
© Fiat viict to him, inafmuch as he foreſaw and forctold, in 
165 ; h x 
dels Bow C:tant, the diſtrefles which both countries expe— 
Tien 


it this 14 


hat it1 the riſe and progreſs of the war, he extended 
een act of Kindnels, in his power, to perſons called Loyalitts 
WU ietilts, as weil as to Britith priſoners of Warz very 
oy ple Proofs © | which he can produce, 


That he was c apturcd on the American coalt, firſt landed 


Wl American ground, where he ſaw exchanges of Britiſh 

nd f $2 an Prifoncrs in a Courſe of negociation; and that 
it kay Colhaligts and enlargements upon parole arc mutually and 
la V | 


1441 led! 141 America. 
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lence and aſtoniſhing force of the wind, as to threaten 
inſtant deſtruction to the diſtreſſed fugitives, who were 
again GE ed to encounter all the open horrors of the 
tempeit. The governor, + and ſuch others as had 
ſtrength and recollection enough to keep toge ther, aſter 
being frequently blown down, and roll led about in the 
mire and wet, at length gained a baitery, and rook 
ſhelter under the gun carriages ; where chey ſat in con- 
tinual apprehenſion of being cruſhed to pieces, ſo ter- 
ribly were the cannon moved by rhe ſtorm. 

The other houſes of the town being much earher 
deſtroyed, the ſurviving inhabitants were expoled to the 
miſeries of a longer night of continued danger and hor- 
ror. Numbers were buried in theit houſes ; and the 
dreadful uproar of rhe tempeſt, wa. 15 intermixed with the 
groans of Ce 1 the cries of t hoſe who were inca— 
pable of dragoing their mangled and wounded bodies 
from the ruins, and the ſcreams of women and children, 
whoſe fate fe emed only to be deferred for ang r hor- 
rors, whilſt they were lamen ting, or calling for help to 
their loſt friends. When day light apprared ſuch a 
ſcene of deſolation was preſent ed to view as has 0 am 
been equalled. That beautiful iſland, ſo lately glowing 
in the richeſt bloom and verdure of continual ſpring, 
now preſented the image of thoſe dreary polar regions, 
whole waſtes are buried i in eternal winter. he ſmaller 
towns experienced a ſimilar ruin with the capital. It 
was faid, that not one houſe or building in the iſland, 
however {trong or ſheltered, was exempt from damage 
but that, in general, they were levelled to the ground, 
the plantations deſtroyed, and the produce of the earth 
ſo totally torn up and difp erſed, as not to leave a trace 
behind. To increa a the calamity, moſt of the living 
ſtock of the iſland, particularly - the horned kind, 
periſhed. And reputable and opulent families were, in 
common with the moſt i indigent, expoſed to the ſtill un- 
exhauſted fury of the ten pelt, without food, raiment, 
or cover. The lois of human lives was great, even 
among the Whites; but including 


ans the B! acks, amounted 
to ſome thouſands. But the unde could not be ac- 
curately eſtimate d. 


The iſlands of St. Lucia, Granada, 
and St. Vincent, were likewiſe laid nearly deſolate. In 
the firſt, all the huts and barracks for the troops, as 
well as the other buildings of the iſland, were blown 
down. At Granada, the devaſtation was proportioned 
to the ſuperior cultivation and improvement of that 
{land ; and of St. Vincent's, it was laid, that not 
houſe was left anding. Do 
greatly J. 


* 


1 
minique, likewiſe ſuffered 
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« That he was committed to the Tower on the 6th of 
October, 1780, being then dangerouily ii; that in the mean 
time he has, in many ref; pects, particularly by being deprived 
(with very little exception) of the vifits and conſultations of 
his children aud other relations and friends, ſuffered under a 
degree of rigour almoit, it not altogether, Es] in mo- 
ern Britiſh hiſtory. 

© 'That from long confinement, and the want of proper - 
6 and other obvious cauſes, his bodily health is greatly 
Lmpaired, and that he is now in a languiſhing {tate : and, 

« Therefore your repreſenter humbly prays your honours 
will condeſcend to take his Cale into conſideration; - ang, under 
proper conditions and reſtrictions, grant him eniar; gement, ot 


ſuch other relief, as to the witdom and benignity of your 
honours thall feem ntting. 


HENRY LAUREN.“ 

Tower , London, 

. 1. 1781 

The above petition was preſented to the houſe in the form 
in which it came out of Mr. Laurens's ow: hand, it being 
written by him with a laden pencil. 

During this calamitous hurricane, the ſhips of war were 
PE. os from their moorings, and were either deſtroyed or 
greatly damaged. Among them the Mont: gue returned into 
port without maſt or bor vi prit ſtanding, and 1 fect water 
in her hold; the Ajax, greatly damay ged; the Reaver's Prize, 
of eighteen guns, was wrecked on the Lk of the iſland of 
St. Lucia, and all the othcers and crew, except {ſeventeen men, 
periſhed. The preſervation of che Amazon, after being ovcr- 
ſet in che utmolt violence of the hurricane, ſeems ſolittle ſhort 
of being miraculous, that, at à greater diſtance of time, it 
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many reſpects from that which raged on the 
It was earlicr in point of time by a week, than 
that at Barbadoes ; and was more complex, being ac- 
companed by an carthquake, and a molt extraordinary 
Iwell oi the fea, which rendered it fü more terrible, as 
well as fatal, But its effects were happily more con- 
fined; and it ſeems to have been only the tip of its cal- 
tern wing, which ſwept the weltern point of that iſland. 
The two large diitricts of Welimoreland and Hanover, 
which includes the whole breadth of Jamaica in its wel- 
tern extreme, were the principal victinis of its rage; 
although their neareſt eattern neighbours, in the pa- 
riſnes of St. James and Elizabeth, felt no mall ſhare of 
its fury, Whuilſt the unhappy inhabitants of Savanna 
lu Mar, then 2 derable trading town on = ſouth 
fide of the iſland, W eſlmoreland pariſh, were gazing 
on the 3d of the month with altoniſhment, at oc I a 
well of the ſea, and agitation of its waves, as had never 
been before beheid; on a ſudden, at once, burſting 
through all bounds, and furmountng all obſtacles, it 
Overw en che town ; and ſwept every thing away ſo 
comp ietcly upon its retre ny as not to leave the ſinalleſt 
vellige of man, beaſt, or habitation behind. About 
three hundred perions of all colours, periſhed 1n this 
creadful irruption. The fea fiowed up hali a mile be- 
you its uſual fixed limits; and fo ſudden and unavoid- 
able was the deſtruction, although it took plac» at noon- 
Gay, that of the inhabicants of one Bc ntleman's houſe, 
conſiſted of ten Whites, and about forty negroes, not 
4 foul of either fort eſcaped, I his was only the pre lude 
to more extenſive calumity. Where the ſea could no 
reach, the deſtruction was nearly as effectually carried 
on by the r er earthquake and hurricane. Be- 
tween but! 1, ſcarcely a houſc or building of any fort was 
left [ta ding n 5 two firſt pariſhes above- mentioned, 
any more than in à conſiderable part of the two others; 
particularly 25 f St. James, which ſtood in the nex 
A great number of the white in- 
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degree Of ſullering. 
habitants, and of neceſſity, a much greater of the ne- 
crocs, periſhed during the courie of the hurricane. The 
Proviicns were entirely deitroyed ; and the live ſtock 
elcaped liide better. But the calamity was not contined 
to the [ruits of the earth, nor to its immediate inhabi- 
rants. The rich and Pn 1 (oil, was in many places 
covered with heaps of {ts rue matter, which could not 
be removed by any _protit table is e and which it was 
not in the power of culture to reclaim. Thus a people, 
vho had generaily been in a ſtate of high aflluence, 
were in an inſtant reduced to the extreme of want and 
miſery *. 

Civil and inteſtine tumults prevailed about the middle 
of this year in London in a molt remarkable manner. 
A bill which paſſed'1 in the laſt ſeſlion of parlia uncnt for a 
relaxation of the pena | Jaws agailc the Roman Catho 
lics, had excited t. ne jcalouſy and 1nGignation of the more 
zcalous, but ics moderate, Ol tlic * Oteſtants. Theſe 


would have been deemed incredible. Tic Amdrom 
Laurel, of tweity-eight guns cach, we: 
they were both loit on the cuallt of 
officers, und: very fer of 
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The hurricane in the Britiſh iſtand of Jamaica was, were headed by lord George Gordon, v. 
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bunſelt to bri ng in a bill for the repeal of that noxigy 
act. As his lardſhip did not lucceed, the multituge 
proceeded to 56 of rio t, rapine, and de predation, 
pulling down and ſetting fire to all the Romiſh chapels, 
a great number of hovtes, and ſeveral priſons, 
which were Ne Nga; me King 
All bulinets for a time, ſubſide d, and nothing hut! 
briation and anarchy prev? led among the outra 
multitude. At latt, thre ugh the exertion of the mil. 
tary power, many ol theſe deluded people were unfor 
tunately marked as victims and 1 killed on the ſpot, 9 
were tals den, U rougt 'T to ft! 1a], al and, Hein 2 und guilty 
in conſe quence of. the evidence p reduced, received ſen. 
tence of death. Nineteen were executed in London 
and Middletes ; and ſix in Southwar!;. 

On Friday in the week whercin theſe diftitbahces 
happened, lord George Gord n, WO Was ace 
as the inſligator of th. m, was taken into cuſtody, and 
mination before che privy- council, com- 
mitted to the eber. On the ot hof y cbruary folloy 
ing he was tried at the court of King's-Benc h, W ell 
miaſter, 1 higzlü-t e aſon and lev ) 1! 8 War inlurrec NM, 

28 unſt the king, by atem. 8 4 Creat 
number of armed perſons on the 2d of 405 one in the pre 
ccding year, and ite the p- ee ide trial 
laſted from half paſt eight on Mond- morning, till { 

G CIOCK the next morning, when ny jury declared his 
10707111 not guy. 
1 he cloſe vi 1113 
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Memo 
Uiliddes by Great-Britain 

Fond. ir umſtances of irritation, and jea- 
louſy, were tis accumulating on both files, un- 
til the capture of Henry Laurens, before 1 
ouglt things to their ultimate point of deciſion. Sir 
Jok eph h Yorke imme aiatcly preficd the buſineſs in ſtrong 
men nurnals to tlie 80 Deral, an 
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ſtate 
TN ne correſpondence wluch, it now appeare: Y 
rs, the ſtates of Am uterdam had 
ich the Americans, and che inſtructions 
cli they had given, for entciing into a 
reaty with e oe they were the natural ſub- 
a ſovereign to whym the republic was joined by 
the aricteft ies Ot irien- dip, he then den: indcd, in the 
name of the king bis maſter, not only 2 formal dijfavowal 
of ſo irregular a conduct, but alſo inſiſted on ſpeedy ſa- 
tis action, adequate to the ences, and the puniſhiment 
of the penſionary he Berkel and his accomplices, as 
of the public Pe t and violaters of the rights 
of nations. An immediate anſwer not 
Britih am bal! Continued 
in ſeveral conferences, and, at 1: ng h, 14 a {econd me 
moral, * llates-gencral then uormed Sir Joleph 
Yorke ; Oy 4 menu LC. that his memorial had be e 
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tame an anſwer to it, as ſoon as the nature of their go- 

vernnent would admit. This not being at all deemed 

atistactory by the court of London, Sir Joſeph Yorke 

received orders to withdraw from the Hague; and that 

ſtep being followed, hoſtilities againſt Holland were 

declared on the 20th of December“. 

On the ſame day that the declaration of hoſtilities 

was made againſt Holland, genera] letters of marque 

and repriſal were granted againſt the Dutch, and their 

ſhips in the different ports were ordered to be ſtopped. 

The appearances of vigour and ſpirit generally gratify 

the multitude, who are not much diſpoſed to look for- 

ward to conlequences, and are ſeldom diſpleaſed at any 

:ncreaſe in the clattering of thoſe arms from which they 

think themſelves ſecure. Others looked forward to the 
expected ſpoils of a Dutch war; and a third fort, though 

of a very different caſt from the two former, thought 
the war a right meaſure, upon the ſuppoſition, that 
Holland could do us leſs prejudice in an open conteſt, 
than as a ſecret enemy. Many, however, regretted the 
war, not only as it added a new enemy to the tremen- 
dous combination already formed againſt us, but from a 
perſuaſion of the natural connection and mutual intereſts 
of both nations. Hoſtilities were ſoon commenced. 
The Princeſs Carolina, a Dutch man of war of fifty- 
four guns and three hundred men, on her way through 
the Channel from Amſterdam to Liſbon, was taken, 
alter a ſhort reſiſtance, by the Bellona man of war. 
And in a few days after, captain Elphinſton, in the 
Warwick, of fifry guns, with a crew young in ſervice, 
(moſtly preſſed men, or landmen,) and greatly reduced 
in number by the manning of ſeveral Dutch merchant- 
men, fell in with the Rotterdam, of equal metal and 
three hundred men, which he moſt gallantly attacked 
and took. A large Dutch Eaſt-Indiaman, outward- 
bound, with a number of other merchant ſhips, were 
taken within a few days. 

On the 6th of January, 1781, about two o'clock in 
the morning, the French made a deſcent on the iſland 
of Jerſey, but in attempting to land four of their tranſ- 
port veſſels were wrecked upon the rocks, and upwards 
of two hundred men periſhed. Tholte, however, who 
did land, made their way into the molt interior part of 
the liland, where they met with a warm repulſe from 
tie garriſon, great numbers of them being killed, many 
taken prifoners, and the reſt obliged to {eek their ſafety 
Ina precipitate retreat. 

In the beginning of [february, admiral Rodney, com- 
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* In that declaration the ſtates-general are charged with de- 
parting, through the prevalence of a faction devoted to France, 
from thoſe wiſe principles which uled to govern the republic, 
and following the dictates of that court, with having adopted 
a policy deſtructive of the triend{bip which had ſo long ſub- 
{ted between the two nations, and which was ſo etlential to 
tie intereſts of both. The cireumſtances of complaint and 
rclentment are then enumerated. The inattention to the 
lriendly negociations propoſed by the Britith ambaſlador. 
Their not fulfilling the mutual and perpetual defenſive engage- 
ments ſolemnly eſtabliſhed between both nations, and not even 
giving an aniwer to the repeated demands on that ſubject. 
The total conteinpt of thoſe treaties thewn, in their ready pro- 
mile to our enemies of obſerving a neutrality, Their giving 
every tecrot athitance to the enemy, whiltt they withheld from 
W the fuccours which they were bound to furmſh. And their 
taking oft the inland duties, for the fole purpoſe of facilitating 
the carriave of naval ſtores to France. The protection at- 
ſorded to the American pirate, Paul Jones, and the privatcers 
of our enemies in gencral; and the endeavours of their ſubjects, 
in concert with the French, to raiſe up enemies to England in 
ie Eult-Judies. But the principal force and acumen of the 
manifelto, {ceracd to be directed againſt the city and magiſtrac 

of Amſterdam, and againſt their penſionary Van Berkel, on 
account of the lately diſcovered treaty with the Americans; 
the reſentinent being only ſecondary to the itates-general, for 
their not immediatcly puniſhing that violation of public faith, 
and national inſult tw Great-Britain. All the foregoing cauſes 
of complaint, ſo inconſiſtent with all good faith, and fo re- 
pugnun, as it was (aid, to the ſenſe of the wiſeſt part of the 
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Junction with general Vaughan, commander of the land 
forces, appeared before the iſland of St. Euſtatius; 
which belunged to the Dutch. They ſent a peremp- 
tory ſummons to the governor, to ſurrender the iſland 
and 1ts dependencies within an hour ; accompanied with 
a declaration or threat, that if any reſiſtance was made, 
he muſt abide by the conſequences. Mr. de Graaf, 
the governor, totally ignorant of the rupture between 
England and Holland, could ſcarcely at firſt believe the 
officer who delivered the ſummons to be ſerious. He; 
however, returned for anſwer, that being utteriy inca- 
pable of making any defence againtt the iorce which in- 
veſted the iſland, he muſt of necelÞity ſurrender it; only 
recommending the town and its inhabitants to the cle- 
mency of Britiſh commanders. The wealth found in 
the place was fo prodigious, as to excite the aftoniſh- 
ment even of the conquerors, notwithſtanding chi ir in- 
umate previous knowledge of irs nature and circum- 
ſtances. The whole iſland ſeemed to be only one vaſt 
magazine. All the ſtorehouſes were not only filled with 
various commodities, but the beach was covered with 
hogſheads of ſugar and tobacco. The value of the 
merchandize was eſtimated, by a lohſe, but ſuppoied 
moderate calculation, as being conſiderably above three 
millions ſterling. But this was only a part. The cap- 
ture of ſhipping was immenſe. Above two hundred 
and fiſty veſſels of various denominations, and many of 
them richly laden, were taken in the bay; excluſive of 
a Dutch frigate, of thirty eight guns, and five {mailer 
ones. The neighbouring imall iſlands of St. Marcin 
and Saba, were reduced in the ſame manner, and ad- 
miral Rodney having information, that a ſicet of about 
thirty large ſhips, richly laden with ſugar, and other 
Weſt-India commodities, had, juſt before his arrival, 
lailed from Euſtatius for Holland, under convoy of a 
flag ſhip of ſixty guns, he immediately ditparched the 
Monarch and Panther, with the Sybil frigete, in pur- 
ſuit of them. Theſe ſoon overtook the convoy ; and 
the Dutch admiral refuſing to itrike his colours, (for he 
had refrained, as he ſaw he could not ſupport it, rom 
hoiſting his flag, upon a principle of naval if not national 
honour,) and all remonitrances proving inefiectual to 
ſubdue his obſtinacy, a hort engagement took place 
between him, in the Mars, and captain Reynolds in the 
Monarch; in which the former dicd bravely in defence 
of his ſhip. The Mars then immediately ſtruck; and 
the Panther and Sybil having in the mean time re- 
ſtrained the flight and ſeparation of the merchantmen, 
the whole of the convoy was then captured. The kecp- 
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Dutch nation, are accordingly aſcribed to the prevalence of the 
leading magiſtrates of that city; and it is withed, from a re- 
gard to the Dutch nation at large, that it were poliible to 
direct thoſe meaſures of public reſentment and juſtice which 
were now to be purſued, wholly againſt Amſterdam ; but this, 
it is obſerved, cannot be, ualcts the ſtates-general will tmme— 
diately declare, that that city ſhall, upon this occaſion, receive 
no aſſiſtance from them, but be left to abide the conſequences 
of its aggreiſion. In the midſt, however, of all the anger at— 
tending a rupture with old friends, a door for future accom- 
modation is opened towards the end of the manifeito. After 
obſerving, that whilſt Amſterdam is ſuffered to prevail in the 
general councils, and is backed by the ſtrength of the ſtate, it 
is impoſſible to reſiſt the aggretiion of fo conſiderable a part, 
without contending with the whole; it is then added, “ Bur 
we are too ſenſible of the common intereſts of both countries 
not to remember, in the midſt of ſuch a conteſt, that the only 
point to be aimed at by us, is to raiſe a diſpoſition in the coun- 
cils of the republic, to return to their ancient union, by giving 
us that ſatisfaction for the paſt, and ſecurity for the future, 
which we ſhall be as ready to receive as they can be to offer, 
and to the attainment of which we ſheul direct all our opera- 
tions. We mean only to provide for our own ſecurity, by de- 
feating the dangerous deſigus that have bcen formed againſt us. 
We ihall ever be diſpoled to return to friendſhip with the 
ſtates-general, when they ſincerely revert to that ſyſtem which 
the wiſdom of their anceſtors tormed, and which has now been 
ſubverted by a powerful faction, conſpiring with France againſt 
the true intereſts of the republic, no lets than againſt thoſe of 
Creat- Britain.“ 
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ing up of Datch colours in the nominal fort at Sr. | 
Euſtatius, rendered it for ſome time adecoy to French, 
Dutch, and American veſſels; a conſiderable number 
of which fell accordingly into the hands of the con- 
querors. 

A ſquadron of privateers, moſtly belonging to Briſtol, 
as ſoon as they heard of the rupture with Holland, en- 
tered the rivers of Demerary and Iiſequibo, which were 
deemed highly dangerous, it not utterly unnavigable to 
ſtrangers, and with no {mall degree of courage, brought 
out, from under the guns of the Dutch torts and batte- 
ries, almoſt all the veſſels of any value in either river“. 
Ihe governors and principal inhabitants of the ſettle- 
ments of Demerary and Iſſcquibo, being 
their defenceleſs ſituation, and being terrified at the ap 
prehenſion of falling a prey to adventurers, who are as 
tcldom conſidered as being ſtrict obſervers, as of being 
proper judges, of the laws and cuſtoms of nations, had 
already made a tender of their ſubmiſſion to the gover- 
nor of Barbadoes ; requiring no other terms but a par- 
ticipation of thoſc which had been granted to St. Euſta- 
tius and its dependencies. As both parties were equally 
ignorant of theſe terms, the newly propoted ſubjects 
were neceſſarily referred to the commanders in chiet ; 
who alone could tell the nature of conditions which had 
never been ſpecified. A Ry was accordingly 
lent by the Dutch coloniſts to St. Euſtatius for that pur- 
poſe. There they found that they had made a very im- 
provident demand, as in effect, the terms which they 
required were, that they might be deſpoiled of all their 
goods, and be baniſhed from their habitations. For 
this was the general treatment of the greater part of the 
inhabitants of St. Euſtatius. But the odium which this 
rigorous proceeding began already to excite, the embar- 
raflinents which It created, and the impoſſibility of ap- 
plyirg it, though nominally required, to a people who 
had voluntarily put themſelves under the Briath domi- 
nion, obtained another fort of treatment for the inha- 
bitants of theſe colonies. They were fully ſecured in 
their property ; were allowed to be governed by their 
own laws anu magiſtrates; and had every other indul- 
gence granted, which could have been reaſonably or 
fairly expected. At the ſame time that their unfortu- 
nate fellows in St. Euſtatius were obliged to undergo 
the opprobrium, of having the atrocious crimes of per- 
fidiouſneſs and perjury pub! icly charged and recorded 
againft them in the gazettes; and were accordingly 
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* Theſe ſettlements of Demerary and Iſſequibo, as well as 
the neighbouring one of Berbices, appertain to the Dutch co- 
lony, which is known by the general name of Surinam, and 
which forms a moderate part of that vaſt country on the. con- 
tinent of South America, anciently called Guiana; for ever 
rendered memorable by the unhappy fate of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The principal ſettlements, properly called Surinam, 
and which takes its name like the reſt, from the great river on 

which it is ſituated, was firit cultivated, but not in any great 
degree, by the Eng aliſh; and being taken by the Dutch in the 
wars with Charles II. was ceded to them by a peace, as ſome 
ſort of compenſation for their valuable colony of New York. 

+ We mutt not, on this occation, pals by the clegant and 
pathetic petition of the Jews of St. Euftatius to admiral 
Rodney and general Vaughan. As no abridgement can do this 
petition juſtice, we ſhall preſent it to our readers in its ori- 
pinal form. 


% To their Excellences, the Commanding Officers in Chief of 


his Britannitc Majeſty” s Army and Navy is the Me /- Audis. 


« May it pleaſe your Excellencics, 

« Jo permit us in the name and on the behalf of ourſelves, 
and others of the people of the Hebrew nation, rofidonts in the 
iſland of St, Euſtatius, humbly to approach your exce Hencics, 
and with heartfelt anguiſh, to Jay our grievances betete you, 
and ſay: that it was with the utmoſt concern and aſtoniſhment, 
we have already, not on ly received your cxcellencies” affticting 
order and ſentence, to give up the keys ot our ſtores with at) 


inventory thereof, and of our houſehold plate and furniture, 
and to hold ourſelves in readineſs to depurt this iſland, ignorant 
of our deſtination, ang leaving our beloved wives and helplefs 
children behind us, and our property and eftects liable to ſeizute 
but alſo find, that tele s 


and confiſcation : are tor the 


ſenſible ot 


GF ENGELEANTD: 
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confitcation of 


treated, as men unworthy of any degree of protection 
or ſecurity, much leſs of in: aulgence or favour. The 
Britiſh merchants in the Welt- Indies, as well as pa 
home, having been great ſut.crers by the in diſcriminate 
| | all private property Which took Place ar 
St. Euſtatius, and the fo rmer, w ho from their vicir ty 
were morc fully acquainted with the tranſactions at 
place, being likewiſe greatly irritated at the luppoſed 
injuſtice and oppreſſion, and the certain ruin, which in. 
dividuals of their own country, as well as their friends 
and correſpondents of others, had fuffe red, all theſe 
matters at firſt GeV out ſtrong re preſentations te 
commanders in chief, and were at length produ 
numberleſs law ſuits. The merchants of the! lande 
St. Chriſtopher's, who had ſuffered greatly by the con 
fiſcation of property at St. Euſtatiu s, and even the * 
giſlature of that iſland, preſentec fevers 11 ſtrong remon 
ſtrauces to the commander in chief, in w! Weh i they ita 
that their connections with that iſland, and the property 
they had lodged 1n it, were all in PU nce to, and! Un 
der the ſanction of, repeated acts of the Britith par}: 
| 


thar 


0 the 


CU, 


ment; and that their commerce had been? entirety 
founded upon the fair principles of merciiandize, ni 
conducted according to the rules and max; ted 
by all trading nations. Theſe Rafe roduced 
as little effect, as the laconic aniwers, Mich date nc 
ways obtained without difficulty by the com 


* who were deputed upon the bultac!s, afi raed of fatis- 


faction. At length, a note wa given in VT! ling „ the 
ſtrength of which lay in the fol lowing words, TIS. tha: 
the illau was Dutch, every thing 11 it was Durch, was 
under the protection of the Dutch ſtug, nod, as Dare f 


it ſhould be treated. It mut be paint Uto treat of 4 
buſineſs which drew upon the E 175 rl: ih che odium of all 
Europc. Suffice it to lay, that all the horrors of ſu uni- 
verlal an havock of property, which might be expected, 
were fully realized. The beginning of this ftorm fell 
chiefly upon the Jews, who were numerous an wealtay 
in the iſland. Several of theſe, with many indienities, 
were torn from their habitations, and banithed, without 
knowing the place of their deſtination ; and were, in 
that ſtare of nakedneſs and wretchednefs, tranſported, 
as outlaws, and landed on the ifland of St. Chriltopher's. 
The aſſembly cf that wand, to their great honour, 
paſſed an immediate act for their preſc nt 4 and 
future proviſion, until they thould Er time to rect 
from their calamitous ſituation g. 
Cllowed 
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major part carried into execution, a number of our bre thre ; 
having, on I ueſday the thirteenth inſtant been fen on bour 
ſhip, and have not ſince been hear of. 
ders as theſe from Britiſh commanders, whoſe prin 
racteriſtic is © mercy and humanity,” have not only ! 
ductive of the moit horrid and melancholy ſcenc> of” gilt. eso 
and confuſion, that ever Britiſh eyes ben 14 under the fatal 
MICS are now 

helpleſs, Kif-onfolate. 3 in an abſolute ſtate of indigence 
and deſpair. 

cc Unconſcious of deſcrving fo ſevere a treatracnt, we Hatte 
ourſelves that your excellencies will bc 1 to hear this Cu! 
humble petition, and not involve in one con EU one Ct 
diſtreſs and milery, our helpleſs women an innocent babes; 
contidently relying upon, and carneſtly hopin', that throug! 
your excellencies Juſtice and humanity we ſhall not upp cet 
in Vain. | 

« It is the peculiar happineſs of thoſe wio tive undet 3 
Britiſh conſtitution, to be indulged with th von fentiments 
in matters of religion, when tacte pr! dei 8 t 
not incompatible with, or ſubverſive ot, th 
church or ſtate; and it 1s the pe Culiar 1 apoingts of 022 
nation to ſay, that their reli, ion te ac; es pen 
to the government under w. ach ther live : | 
ſentions have ed on the COM tot; i, 
Hebrew nation have ever preferved 4 peacetul der oatiory WIW 
truc loyalty to the king, and a firm and ſteady att. Cament 4 
the law 5 lid conſtitution. : 

« [For what reaſon, or from what motive ve are to 8 
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baniſhed this iſland, we are at a lots to account. 2 
among us have committed a crime for which t! ey are pu _— 
able, we humbly bey thoſe crimes may be pe inted Gut, und Wt 
luch pe erſons may Ke pure: J trom among us, But if Noting 
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(lowed by the Americans, ſome, at leaſt, of whom 
had been obliged to fly their native country, through 
the part which they had taken in ſupport of the Britith 
cauſe and government. Theſe unhappy people were 
{-nt to St. Chriſtopher's in much the ſame plight and 
condition with the former; and were received ard en- 
rertained with the ſame humanity and liberaſity by rhe 
people and legiſlature of that iſland. The French mer— 
chants and traders were next baniſhed ; and, at length, 
the native Dutch, or at leaſt the Aniſterdammers, met 
with the ſame fate. In the mean time, public ſales 
were advertiſed, invitation given, and protection af- 
ſorded, to purchaſers of all nations and ſorts; and the 
land of St. Euſtatius became one of the greateſt auc- 
tions that ever was opened in the univerſe. Never was 
4 better market for buyers. The goods were told for a 
trifling proportion of their value; and it is faid, that 
the French agents made the greatelt and the moſt lucra- 
tive purchaſes. 

Notwithſtanding the Britiſh forces ſeemed to obtain a 
ſuperiority in America, there was no probability of put- 
ting a period to that deſtructive war. The coloniſts 
were rather animated than deterred by the ſlaughter 
which overſpread their country, ſo that no effort was 
exerted againſt them without conſiderable loſs. In 
March general Greene's army at Guildford was defeated, 
but not till after a very ſharp engagement, in which ſe— 


GE ON G:£ 


veral Englith officers of rank, and a great number of 


privates, were killed and wounded, | 

The affairs of the Engitth in the Eaſt-Indies bore a 
very unfavourable ajpect at this ume. Diſpatches ar. 
rived from Madras with iteiltgence that Hyder Ally 


had obtained a complete victory over a detachment of 


Britiſh troops commanded by colonel Baillie, which be- 
ing unſupported by the main army under general Sir 
He&or Monro, was obliged to retreat, leaving behind 
him his heavy cannon, camp equtpape, and baggage. 
The conqueror puſhing his ſucceſſes, afterwards took 
Arcot, and ſeveral other places, and, it was then 
thought, would have made himſelf maſter of Madras; 
but by the prudent management of general Coote, and 
the intrepidity of the Engliſh forces unter his command, 
he was not only diſappointed in this, but hkewife de- 
feated in ſeveral engagements, and molt of the places he 
had taken were recovered by the Britiſh troops. 

On the 16th of April commodore Johnſtone's fleet, 
with ſeveral India ſhips under convoy, was attacked by 


the French fleet under M. de Suffrei off the iſland of 


St. Jago, which was attended with great loſs and da- 
mage on both ſides. Some of the India ſhips were 
taken by the French, but as they were nor able to re- 
ain the whole, ſeveral eſcaped, and, re-joinmng the 
Engliſh fleet, arrived at their ſeveral ports in Britain. 

The Britiſh troops having for ſome time had poſſeſ- 
ton of Camden, lord Rawdon, with colonel Weſton's 
detachment being near it, and cloſely purſued by the 
American general Greene, after the battle of Guildford, 
ct fire to that beantitul town, and reduced it to athes, 
aſter which he retired for ſaſety to within a ſmall diſtance 
et Charles-"T own. 

About this time an engagement took place. between 
allniral Arbuthnot, commander of an Englith fleet in 
America, and a ſmall ſquadron of the French. The 
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cam be alledged againſt us but the religion of our forefathers, 
we hope that will not be conſidered a crime; or that a reli 
Son, which preaches peace, and recommends obedience to 
>"Verrment, ſhould point out its ſectaries as objects of your 
excellencics* rigour, and merit excluſion from a Britiſh ifland 
dy the expreſs orders of Britith commanders. A moment's 
election muit diſcountenance the idea, and leave us in per- 
ect confidence of your excellencies' favourable anſwer. 

* Permit us then to atlure your excellencies, that we ever 
"Ve, and ſtill are willing, to give every conſcientious teſti- 
mon of obedience to government; and thoſe of us in parti- 
cular, who claim to be natural-born ſubjects of Great- Britain, 
moſt humbly entreat your excellencies to order us beſore you, 
or before {ach perſon or perſons as your excellencies {hall 


_— 


III. 
battle was very ſevere for ſome time, aud great damage 
was done on both ſides, but at length a prodigious mitt 
ariſing, the two flcets loſt ſight of each other, and con- 
lequently ſeparated, nor dia the French afterwards ap- 
pear to renew the engagement. 

On the 28th of April a ſmart engagement took place 
in the Weſt-Indies, betucen the Britiſh fleet under the 
command of Sir Samuel Hood, bart. and a ſquadron 
of French ſhips under the command of M. de Graſſe. 
Lhe action was continued for ſome time with great ob- 
ſtinacy, till at length night ſeparated them, and the 
French fleet bore away.” On the zoth they again met 
and renewed the engagement, which at length termi- 
nated without any material conqueſt, though the ſhips 
on both ſides received conſiderable damage ; many were 
killed, and great numbers wounded. 

On the ad of June the iſland of Tobago in the Weſt - 
Indies was taken from the Engliſh by a body of land 
torces, commanded by the French governor of Sr. 
Vincent's under cover of a large fleet of thips of war 
commanded by M. de Graſſc. 

In July the attention of the public was engaged in 
the fate of M. de la Motte, a Frenchman who had been 
arreſted as a ſpy, committed to the Tower for high- 
treaſon, and being tried and found gvilty, was on the 
2/th of the ſame month executed ar Tyburn, purſuant 
to his ſentence. 

In. Auguſt advices were received that Penſacola, the 
capital of Weſt-Florida, had been beſicged by the Spa- 
niards, and that the garriſon had ſurrendered at diſcre- 
tion; by which the whole province became a conquelt 
to the arms of Spain. 

In the beginning of june, admiral Hyde Parker 
ſalled from Portſmouth with four ſhips of che line, and 
one of fifty guns, for the North Sca. In the mean 
time, Holland ſtrained every nerve tor the equipment 
of ſuch a force, as might be able to convoy their out- 
ward- bound trade to the Baltic, and to protect it on its 
return, if not to intercept ours, and to become entirely 
maſters of the North Seas. It was not, however, un- 
til ſome days after the middle of July, that admiral 
Zoutman, and commodore Kindſbergen, failed from 
the Texel, with a great convoy under their protection. 
Their force conſiſted of eight {hips of the line, from 
fifty- four to ſeventy-four guns, of ten frigates, and five 
ſloops. Several of the irigates were very large, and 
carried an unuſual weight of metal. The Argo, carried 
forty-four guns, and five more carried thirty-ſix each. 
They were joined by the Charles- Town, an American 
frigate of an extraordinary conſtruction, ſhe being as 
long and large as a ſhip of the line, with ſeveral hun- 
| drd men on board, and thirty-ſix forty-two pounders 
upon one deck; a weight of metal, in ſuch a compaſs 
and ſituation, which, it was thought, few ſingle {hips 
could long withſtand. She took this opportunity of 
failing with the Dutch fleet, in order to go north about, 
on her way home. Admiral Parker was on his return 
with a great convoy from Ellineur. He had been joined 
by ſeveral frigates ſince he left Portſmouth, and by the 
Dolphin, of forty-four guns; and, in this moſt critical 
and dangerous conjuncture, was reinforced by the junc- 
tion of commodore Keith Stuart, in the Berwick, of 
ſeventy-four guns, who had been ſome time on the coaſt 
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pleaſe to appoint, there to prove our loyalty and ficelity, and 
to repeat and take our oaths of allegiance, 

« May the God of all mercies incline your hearts to liſten 
to the prayers and ſupplications of your petitioners, and in this 
confidence, we humbly ſubmic ourſelves to your excellencies” 
determination, hoping that you will pardon us for the intru- 
ſion of this addreſs; and that through your excellencies' lenity 
and humanity, your excellencies will be pleatea to grant us 
ſuch favourable terms, as you in your judgement and wiſdom 
ſhall think moſt advantageous to his majeſty's intereſt, and 
the honour and glory of his ſucceſsful arms, | 

« And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, 
| &c.” f 
Saint Euſtaitus, Feb. 16, 1781. 
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of Scotland. The ſquadron now conſiſted of fix thips 
of the line, of which the Princeſs Amelia carried eighty 
guns, the Fortitude (which was the admiral's own thip,) 
and the Berwick of ſeventy-four each, the Bienfailant 
ſixty- four, the old Buffalo ſixty, and the Preſton fifty 
guns; but the 4uperioricy of the enemy, obliged the 
admiral to take the Dolphin, of forty-four guns, into 
his line“. The hoſtile fleets came in fight of each 
other on the Pogger-Bank, carly in the morning of the 
5th of Auguſt. Though one of the Dutch line- of: battle 
ſhips had, through ſome accident, returned to port, 
yet, as the Argo of forty-four guns was fubſtituted 1n 
her place, their line ſtill conſiſted of eight two-decked 
ſhips. The Dutch were by no means diſpoſed to thun 
the conflict ; they drew up with great coolneſs in order 
of battle, and waited the thock with the utmoſt compo- 
ſure. This action, though upon a ſmall ſcale, was con- 
ducted and fought in ſuch a manner, that it recals freth 
to the mind thoſe dreadful ſca- fights between England 
and Holland which the laſt century witneſſed; and which 
ſeem to indicate, that thoſe nations contend with the 
oreateſt animoſity, whoſe intereſt it is not to contend 
at all. 

The parties were equally determined to fight it out to 
the laſt, a gloomy ſilence, expreſſive of the moſt fixed 
determination, prevailed ; and not a ſingle gun was 
fired, until the hoſtile fleets were within little more than 
piſtol- ſnot diſtance. Admiral Parker in the Fortitude, 
then ranging a-breaſt of Mr. Zoutman's ſhip, the ad- 
miral Ruyter, the action was commenced with the ut- 
moſt fury on both ſides. The cannonade continued 
without intermiſſion for three hours and forty minutes; 
when the ſhips were ſo ruined on both ſides, that they 
were incapable of anſwering fo much command, as 
would keep them within the diſtance nece ſſary for mu- 
tual annoyance ; while the comontants were unwillingly 
ſeparated by the mere action of the water. The Eng- 
liſh ſhips were chicfiy wounded in their maſts and rig- 
ging, but thoſe of the enemy were principally hurt in 
their hulls, infomuch that it was with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty they were kept above water, until they reached, 
{eparately, and in the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſuch of their own 
neareſt ports as they could firſt fetch f. 

A ſmart engagement took place near Sandy Hook 
in North-America on the 3ſt of Auguſt, between the 
Engliſh fleet under the command of Sir Samuel Hood, 
and the French fleet commanded by M. de Barras. 
The engagement continued from four o'clock in the 
afternoon till ſun- ſet, during which time the ſhips be- 
longing to both nations received great damage, but no 
complete victory obtained by either. The Terrible was 
ſo damaged, that it was thought neceſſary to deſtroy her, 
which was accordingly done, after taking out the water, 
proviſions, and other uleful articles, Sir Samuel Hood 
was deſirous. of renewing the engagement the following 
morning, bur was prevented by the French ſheltering 
themſelves in Cheſapeak Bay. 

In September brigadier-general Arnold, with a con- 
ſiderable body of tranſports, and a detachment of troops, 
proceeded to New London, to which he laid ſiege, and, 
after lome reſiſtance, made himſelf maſter of the place, 
with very inconſiderable loſs. Several of the American 
ſhips were deſtroyed, and a great part of the town of 
New London reduced to aches. This victory was ſuc- 
ceeded by à very material overthrow of the Engliſh. 
Colonel Tarleton was defeated ar Glouceſter by the 
Sieur de Choily; after which the allied armies of 
France and Aincrica marched againſt the Britiſh forces 
commanded by lord Cornwallis. "The trenches were 
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„ Of this force, the two twenty-fours were by much the 
belt ups. The Princeſs Amelia, though a three-decker, 
ves ſo verv 019 and weak, that her metal had been reduced to 
the rats of a bfty-gun ſhip, her ower-deck guns being only 
ponders; and the Buſtalo, belides being o:d, 
"wiz of fo bad a conſtruction, that ſhe had for {ume years be- 
tne been duchatged from the ſervice, aud cmployed as a ſtore- 
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opened in two attacks, above and below York River. ; 
the night between the 6th and 7th of October; dei 
attacks were covered with little lefs than an hundtes 
pieces of ordnance. The new looſe works would have 
been kettle capable of withſtanding fuch a weight of fire 
if they had even been completed ; but they were ſo far 
from that ſtate, that the Britiſh troops were not If; 
employed in their conſtruction under the fire of the 
enemy, than they were in their defence. Ina few days 
mott of their guns were accordingly ſilenced, their de. 
fences in many places ruined, and the enemy's ſhells 
reached even the ſhips 1n the harbour, where the Cha. 
ron, of forty-four guns, with ſome of the tranſports 
were burnt. The Britiſh fleet, on its return to New- 
York, was joined by the Prudent man of war, with {. 
veral frigates from the Weſt-Indies; and in a few days 
after its arrival, was farther reinforced by rear-admirg 
Digby, with three ſhips of the line from England ; but 
the junction of the Rhode Iſland ſquadron, had given 
ſo decided a ſuperiority to M. de Graſſe, that nothing 
leſs than the moſt deſperate circumſtances, or that al- 
moſt irreſiſtible motive which actually ſubſiſted, could 
have juſtified any attempt towards another encounter. 
The deſire of extricating lord Cornwallis and his army, 
however, prevailed over all conſiderations of danger and 
loſs, and the Britiſh naval commanders uſed all poſſible 
expedition in re- fitting and equipping the fleet at New- 
York. This, however, though unavoidably neceſſary, 
took up more time than could have been afforded at this 
juncture. The deliy ſeemed indeed to be in ſome de 
gree compenſated, by the arrival of the Prince \iiliam 
and Torbay men of war from Jamaica. [n the mean 
tune a council of war, compoled of all the fag aud 
general officers, being held, it was drtermined that 
cvery poſſible exertion ſhould be uſed both by the fett 
and army, to form a junction with the ſquadron and 
army in Virginia. It was, however, the 19th of Octo- 
ber, before the fleet could get clear over the bar; Sir 
Henry Clinton, with above ſeven thouſand of his bell 
forces, having embarked on board the ſhips of war. 
The fleet now amounted to twenty-five jhips of the 
line, two fifties, and eight frigates; and notwithſtanding 
the great ſuperiority of force which the enemy ſtill re- 
tained, the ſpirit which operated both upon the com 
mon men and officers was fo high, that whatever doubts 
might be formed with reſpect to the final point of ſuc- 
ceſs, none could be entertained, but that the expected 
naval action would ſtand foremoſt, among the moſt ob- 
ſtinate and the moit bloody, that had yet been known. 
During theſe tranſactions on the ſide of New-York, 
the united armics which were employed in the ſiege of 
York- Town, ſenſible of the efforts that would be made 
for its relief, and unwilling to itake all their hopes on 
the iſſue of a naval engagement, uſed the utmolt cxer- 
tions in the proſecution of their works, and ſhewed no 
leſs reſolution in their attacks, than vivacity in the fire 
of their batteries. On the night of the 11th of Octo- 
ber, they began their ſecond parallel within three hun- 
dred yards of the works of the place, being within about 
half the diſtance of the firſt, and carried it on with un- 
remitting indultry. : 
vanced about three hundred yards on the Britith left, 
had greatly incommoded the enemy, and ſtill continued 
to impede their progreſs. It was determined to attack 
theſe at the ſame time, at dark, on the evening ot the 
14th. To balance the honour, as well as the duty; 
between both nations, the attack on one was committe > 
to the Americans, and on the other to the French. 
Colonel Hamikon, Waſhington's aid-du-camp, com- 
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+ The Hollandia, of ſixty- eight guns, and one of their beſt 
llüps, ſunk in the night of the engagement; and the dangee 
| was fo ſuddert and extreme, that the crew were reduced to thc 
melancholy neceſſity of abandoning their wounded in quitting 
the ſhip. Her topmaſts, though the was ſunk in 23 
fathoms, being {till above water, and her pendant flying, 2 
was diſcovered in the morning by one of the Engliſh frigatéss 


— 


who ſtruck, and brought off her colours as a trophy. i 
manded 


Two redoubts, which were ad- 
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manded the American detachment; which marched to 
the aſſault with unloaded arms; paſſed the abbatis and 
paliſades without waiting to remove 
ing the works on all ſides at once, carried the redoubt 
wich the utmoſt rapidity. The French were eq ually 
ſuccelsful on their ſide, but their loſs was more confi. 
amounting, by their own acknowleds 8 
to about an hut dred in killed and wounded. The tak- 
ing 12 theſe two redoubts may be ſud to decide the fate 
of the army. Lord Cornwallis, in a letter which he 
w vote! on the foll OWING lay to Sir Flenry Clinton, con- 


them; and attack- 
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Gders their ſituation as being fo deſperate, that he could 
not recommend to the lect and army to run any great 
riſque in endeavouring to fave them. Indeed nothing 


could be more hopeleſs ; for as 
ſame letter, they 


he ſays himſelf in the 
dared not to ſhew a gun to the ene- 


17s 014 batteries, and they Exp ecte ed that their new 
ones would be opened on the following morning. The 
Britith commander, however, left n- ang wn which 
could prevent that final re, which was not more 
dreaded than exp. j. Being ſenſible that his works 
could not ſtand many hours Alter the « opening of the 
tat . 5 of the lec ond * AT; a 7 he (li. Je ory Li ning that 
was pollibie to interrupt that work, opening new em- 
brazures for guns, and Keejpit, up a conſtant re with 


all his howitzers and ſmall mortars. At length the 
V0! {0 runes +9 and the batteries ſo ov erDOwW ered, 
that there was no part of the hole * attacked, in 
which the beſieged could ſhew a ſingle gun; and their 
ſhells, which were the laſt {yurce of defence, were nearly 
expended, In theſe uniortunate circumſtances, lord 
Cornwalis had no other chice leſt but to prepare for a 
ſurrender on the following day, or to endeavour to eſcape 
with the greatelt part of the troops. He, however, 
determined upon attempting the latter, under the con- 
[11 cration, that though 1t-ſrovid prove unſucceſsful in 
its 1m media ite object, | it might at leaſt delay the enemy 
proſecution of farther enterprizes. The adverſe 
current of ka rtune a Contrary effect to a defign well 
calculated to delay the fate of lord 85 rowallis's army. 
Boats were prepared, under other pretezts, to be in 
reatineſs for receiving the troops at ten at night, in 
order to pals them over to Glouceſter Point. The ar- 
rangements were made with the utmoſt fecrecy; and the 
mention was, to abandon the baggage, and to leave a 
detachment behind, in order to capitulate for the town's 
people, and for the ſick and wounded ; lord Cornwallis 
having Acad) prepared a letter upon the fubject, which 
was to be delivered to general W ahington upon his 
departure. The firſt embarkation, c conſiſting of the 
Igat infantry, the guards, and a part of the 23d regi- 
had arrived at Glouceſter Point, and the g 
part of the troops were already landed, 
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gave 


mnient, greater 
vhen, ar that 


critical moment of hope, zpprenenfion; and danger, 
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(. regiments, the light infantry, detachments from the 


guards, and Tarleton's ca walry. They amounted to 


etween five and fix thouſand men; but ſuch was the 
number of ſick and wounded, that there were only three 
thouſand eight hundred of all forts, capable of bearing; 
arms, in both poits, on the day of ſurrender. Fifteen 
hundred feamen underwent the fate of the garriſon. 
The officers and foldiers retained their baggage and ef- 
ſets ; but all property taken in the country, if viſible, 
was able to be rechimed. The Guad: loupe ſrigate, 
of twenty four guns, with a number of tr 2 . „were 
Whey ndered to the I Irs ; and about twenty tranſ- 
ports burnt during the fiege. They obtained a nume- 
ach at altery of various ſorts, bur not of weight fafficient 
tor their late purpoſe of defence in a liege. 

Towards the cloſe of tins year the 


the Eng- 
Ih in the Lat In 1s bore a ve 


allalt 2 Ol 


rv | i\ ovrable aſpe! - & in 


December Si Eyre Cove engaged the army of 1 Ivdet 
iy 7 E 9 . g * * 
All. between Fon o Novo and Moteapollam with grea 
Jucceſs. The battle laſted eight hours, and was main- 


with 


CaIned 


great obſtinacy on both fides, till at ienath 
the forces under Sir Eyre Conte, though greatly infe- 
rior in number, became victors, and tic enemy preci- 
pitately retreating, leſt bs em maſters of the Reid, the 


IS of the 1 army was four thouſind kille: 


„ among 
whom were many of their Paiste Mcers. 

In November the Spaniards made a very ſorcible a 
tack on Gibraltar, but from the in y of the * 
under the command of general Elliot, the governor, the 
enemy were repulſed, The hattle began at three o'clock 
in the morning of the 27th. The pioneers and artil- 
lerifts made wonderful exertions, and ſpread their fire 
with ſuch amazing rapidity, that in half an hour two 
mortar batteries of ten inch mortars, and threc batteries 
of ſix guns each, with all the lines of appivach, com- 
munication, traverſes, &c. were in flames, and reduced 
to aſhes. The moriars and cannon were ſpiked, and 
their beds, carriages, and pl: a 101 ms left royed. 'Tacir 
nagazines blew up one after the other as the fire ap- 
roached them Finding all oppoſition t- ts ineffectu al, 
he enemy offered no Fi. Re. annoyance than an ill 
irected fire of round and grape hot from the forts of 

Phi lp, au the batteries on the 


(} 

St. Barbara and St. 

ines, and remained in their camp {pecta tors of the con- 
ee Grcat be aa of the enemy were de- 
tro ved, but owing to the darknets of the morning, 
and other circumſtances, the exact number could not be 
aſcertained, The lots on the part of the Engliſh was 
very inconſiderable. 

About the ſame time St. Euſtatias, together with the 
iſland of St. Martin, was captured by the French, un- 
der the command of the marquis de Bouille. "They 
were taken by ſurprize on the 26th of November, and 
by a mere handful of the enemy, the number not ex- 


trepidity of 


? 
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It 


4 ſortune proved adverſe, and the weather, which was | ceeding three hundred, who landed from three frigates, 
9 then moderate and calm, inſtantly changed to a moſt | and ſome {mall craft, at Jenkin's Bay, on the back of 
4 violent ſtorm of wind and rain. The boats, with the || the iſland. They poſſeſled themſelves of oy place 
9 tem aning troops, were all driven down the river, and without the leaſt oppoſition from the garriſons, though 
| '1 ue deſiga of paſſing was not only entirely fruſtrated, | that of St. Euſtatius conſiſted of ſeven habe and 
i but — ablence of the boats rendered it impoſſible to twenty-three, and that of St. Martin's of ſixty-three 
4 | 


Thus weak- Lieutenant- colonel 
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bring back the roops from Glouceſter. 
ened and divided, the army was involved in the moſt 
imtminent dan: The enemy's batteries were again 
Gpeacd at day-break ; and the paſſige ar Glouceſter 
10 unt Was NOW much expoled tO their fire. But the 
boats happily returned ; and the troops were brought 
back without much loſs in the courſe of the aftervoon, 
Loid Cornwallis, perceiving the dreadful ſituation of his 
my, wrote a letter to general Waſhington on the 
th, propoting a ceflation of arms for twenty-four 
hours, and that commiſſioners might be appointed on 
boch des for ſettling; the terms of capitulation. The 
P05 of Vork and Glouceſter were ſurrendered on the 
19th of October. The troops, With the fame honours 


TOT's 
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Which had been granted to the garriſon of Charles- 


Town, were of neceffity obliged ro become \priloners 
of War, 


They were compoſcd of Britiſh and German 
0, ET XXIV. 
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effective men, including otfhcers. 
Cockburne, of the 35th regiment, who commanded at 
St, Euſtatius when it was taken by the French, declared 
that, beſides the money depoſited in that place by ad- 
miral Rodney and gen teral Vaughan, there was a ſiun 
of two hundred and fixty-four thouſand livres, which 
was his property, and which he therefore demanded. 
The marquis de Bouille having. allembled the ſuperior 
officers of his corps, to inform them of the demand 
made by heutenant-colonel Cockburne, they were all 
of opinion, that the 1 glich governor's money {hould 
be reltored to him, which Was ; accordingly done. The 
marquis de Bouille ſound in the governor's houſe the 
{um of a million, which he reſtored to the Dutch, after 
receiving authentic proot that it was their property, He 
likewiſe "found about one million fix hundred thouſand 
livres in colony Money belonging to admiral Rodney, 
10 Þ gener ral 


886 H 


&eneral V aughan, and other officers, ariſing from the 
File of their captures, which he divided between his land 
and ſea forces. | 

The war in America had been proſecuted with ſo 
little ſucceſs, and at ſuch an immenſe expence of blood 
and treaſure, as to raiſe the indignation of great num- 
bers of people 1n Great-Britain. reſpectable 
members of both houſes pointed out the glaring and 
atrocious cruelty of maintaining ſo Tres as wel as in- 
jurious a conteſt, and inferred from thence the expe- 
diency of putting a ſtop to any farcher proſecution of an 
offentive war. Among theſe the right honourable 
Heary Seymour Conway greatly diſtinguifhad himſelf. 
On Ss 27th of E 'cbruary he made the tolloy ing motion 
in the houſe of commons: * That the farther broſccu- 
tion of an oflenſive war on the continent of America, 
for the purpoſe of reducing * revoited colonies to 
Obedience by es, will be the means of weakenin g the 
efforts of this N e her European enemit 
that it greatly tends to increaſe the mutual ney 1 10 
ſatal to the intereſts both of Great-Britain and America, 
and by preventing an happy reconciliation with that 
country, to fruſtrate the earneit deſire gracioully EX- 
preſſed by his majeſty, to reſtore the bleliin 28 of public 
tranquillity.” This motion, after ſome del 1 was 
carried; upon Whica general Conway moved, Thi 
an humble addreſs be preſented to his majelty there- 
upon. ” This was Carried without a divilion, and an 
addreſs was accordingly Pre ſented, to which his majeſty 
Was pleaſed to give a molt gracious anſwer, 

In February, 1782, the conjunctive forces of Ifrance 
and Spain laid ſiege to Minorca. The earn: 
the court of Spain to gain poſſeſſion of this iſland was fo 
exceſſive, that the court ſeems to have departed, in 
ſome degree, from that dignity of character which {i * 
ever be inſeparably united with r- »walty, by an inſidious 
endeavour, through the medium of an immenfe bribe, 
to corrupt the fidelity of the governor. Nor did the 
duke de Crillon ſeem entirely to pay a proper attention 
to his own rank and reputation, nor to pret erve a due 
recollection of the honour and diſtinction entailed upon 
is family, by the peculiar virtue « an illuſtrious an- 

ceſtor, when he deſcended to become the inſtrument in 
fach a buline!s. General Murray Foe the 1n{ult with 
4 111% ture of that haughty difdai; n, Incident to ths con- 
ſciouſnc!s of an illuſttrious anceſtry, -and with the gene- 
rous indignation and ttern reſentment of a Veteran lol- 
dier, WO feels himſelt wounded in the tendereſt part, 
by an inſiduous attempt upon, and conſequent ly luſpi- 
cion of that honour, winch he had let up as the great 
object and idol of his life. The fzrtrefs had 
cloſely inveſted, and its communications with the coun- 
try entirely cut oll, from the immediate landing of the 
COCHIN, Which took Place about the middle of Aug ult, 
in the preceding year. By this means the garriſon were 
deprived of all ſupplies 0 Ve 8 and that want 
alone, has not often produ 1ced. more unfortunat 0 Cit Cds. 
In all other reſpect they Were admirably þ rhe ed; for 


Many 


Deen 


the ſtores and. magazines were amply turnihed with 
every kind of excellent falted Provitions; with good 
bread, peas, rice, wine, and other Hutable neccllarics, 


as well for the ſick as for thoſe who were in health; but 
the want of vegetables was ſufficient to deſtroy all the 
bene fits that were reaſonably to be hoped from the ge- 
neral plenty in other reſpects, ard to produce a (dliſtem— 
per chat ſeemed little to be apprehended in that chimate 
and ſoil. The ſcurvy raged amanyz the troops in luck a 
degree, as has not often been © woe! in the moſl 
foggy and humid northern climate, and even under the 
worit circumſtanccs of water an proviouns; Wine this 
inveterate enemy was aldcd in its conſe, as uſual bY Its 
deſtrictive concomitants, a putiid peſtilential tever, and 
a mortal dyſentery, It is however r. be obferved, that 
ether cauſes concurred to the ill elicd 
immediate want of vegetables. 


Zy far the greater part 


of the Britiſh troops had been eleven years on the 1f)and; 
nd 34 HOKITS had lived conſtantly upon ſalted meats, 
ring the „hole of that time. So long a courle of liv- 
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t; produced by the 
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ing upon ſalt proviſions, although the baneſin effee 
were greatly qualiſied by the liberal ufe of thoſe (4; 
tive vegetables, of which the iſla 
exuberance, could not but induce a 
taint among the troops, and pre-diſpoſe 
conſtitutions, to the ion of that 
whenever they were deprived 
an uns holeſome diet. Its Progreis was likewiſe für 
theted by the cloſe confinement of the troops within rb 
narrow limits of the for more by "Mx 
tainted ur of the caſemates and louterrains, v LE We 
into | rable cannonade and bombardment of the eos 
rend heir Ot uy habit: ation: and w! Mich nec eſſarily 
Ts every d: ly more infections by QCCUPANC The 
combined forces arnounted to lixte en thouſand x: p af 
roops; and they brought a prodigious ar rr Con. 
lifting of one hundre 1 and nine pieces of the heavi. 
Cannon, ancl t! 8 great mortars, to 


recep 
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of the corrective to ſuch 
- 40 
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” CT upon this 
place Lhe gxrrion conſiſted only of two thou 
lix hundred: nd ninety-two men of ali forts: oft 


two thowuland ant iet 
regular troops; Ul 
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Fn Gland 12 long eh 8 the year 1775 


COTPS, * O hae g been formed on th. WL ent Occal. 
and who preferving their health much by 
regular troo Py, were of excellent {rrvice in the | 


COmpoted | ci reater part: f F rhe | 'r, hand 
ful ot G! ceks and Corſican: „ lkeif behaved with grear 
bravery, The fortreſs was, in ſome r: ipecls, excced- 
ingly fa the ditch, and all the ſubterraneous de— 
fences, being cut out of living rock; the great 
arches which covered the calemates were be mb. pr of; 
and the defences every where un dermined, But the 
pper- works by no means corre{ponded in ſti rength with 
the under. The &nowledge 
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Yan 


the 


of chis weakncls prob )abiy 
rillon to lie more unguardediy in his 
head- quarters at 2 Mola than he might perhaps 
otherwile have done : white the obſervation of this neg- 
ligence induced a vigorous and ſucceſsful ſally from the 
garriton, W ſurp! 1zing and f routing * LO Stel 


vo 


a 
h 


che duke 


Pretent lo * feQually in = that [though he bro! * up 
his whole army to diſtodge them, he after much hell- 
tation, at length deſiſted from the attack. The ſuc- 
ceſstul party returned fife to the garriſon on tie follow- 
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our national mower and renown. 
but 5 Far line the iſlands of St. t. Chriſtopher 
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and Nevis were captured by the French, under the 
* v5 . * * 7 * » \ eq N 18 12171282 221 
command of the 1 np is de Bouille. Major-general 


Shirley, governor of the place, held out, with the molt 
diftiaguiih cd t lution, tor a conſiderable time; 6 ut, 
at length, nd ing t he Enemy to powerful, was obliged 
to ſubini to their Jupcriornity of ilrength ; and, alter a 
ſiege of more than nve weeks, coinpelle d to ſurrender 
to the French arms upon terms of capiculanion. 


In April the fc quacron under vice-admral Barrington 
tell in with a number of tranſports belonging to the 


French, under 8 protection of three men 0 war and 
two frigates. Captain a of the Foudroyant came 
Up wich, and Engage d, the French commodore's hip 
Le Þ egaſe, Of f ſeve -Nty- ur guns, and, after a cloſe en- 


gagement of more than an hour, obliged licr to lurren- 


der. In the mean time the reſt of the Hlect were dili- 
gent in purſiung the tranſports, which made all the haſte 
taey could to ſecure themiclves in Brett water; but in 

go tragical a ſpectacle has not often been beheld, as the 


poor remaius of the garriſom exhibited, in their march through 
we Spamſh and French armies, which were drawn up in 0p- 
Polite lincs for their patſag we. Six hundred old, emaciated, worn 
down, and decrepid ſoldiers, were folk owed by one hundred and 
twenty of the royal artillery, and by two hundred feamen, 


about twenty Corticans, and a ſomewhat greater number of 
Greeks, Þ Moore, and Þ ark s, Cloſed the ProCelion, Ihe ſcene 
became it n more melancholy and inccreſting, when the bat- 
ons arrived at the place appointed for laying down their 
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row, as well as an illuttrious monument of 
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this, however, th: ey were di i{ſappointed, and np nes 
out of eighteen were captured, Some of them we 
full © f troops, and the reſt j1den with ſtores, oran: 
Cc, the Whole being deſcined for the relief of the Fren ich 
(ofthe ments 11 th — Eaſt. Indics. 
uring theſe tranſactions a! 
volumions took 
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ict, 
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place at home. 
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11 the Britiſh ſcnate relative to the 


ſome very material 
Great diſputes aroſe 
ſuppreſſion, or rather 


Prolccution ot the war in America. The majority were 
or tae former, bit were ſtrongiy oppoled by miniſtry, 

, ” $*42.4 121 af , * " s : — - 
anu great debates took place on the occaſion. At laſt, 


ater ſcveral rcſolutions paſſed, Sir John Rous made a 
„ which comprized the whole, adding theſe 
Word: ee 1 LET i * can no longer repoſe 
encc in thoſe who have the management of public 
In confequence of this lord North, on his 
next ee in the houſe, declared he was no longer 
miniſter. | the miniſtry ſoon after ſollowed 
his example, and his majeity was plcaſcd to appoint a 
new adminiſtration in their ſtead, which was c o mpoſecd 
of juch characters as: 
parties. 

The Britiſh Neet in che Weſt' Ind 
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peared to give ſatisſaction to all 


was now very 
formi. lable, amounting to thirty-ſix thips of the line; 
and the! French fleet under M. de Graſſe was ncarly of 
2 qual f orce. The French i", 1 ems to have been 


rather over-manned, (though if it be an 


error, it is a 
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avoid an encounter on the Preientc « ccaſion; bur che 
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Hvements ot mme French his, and their GEVDAareere 


TON tha it bay, were 


in ne trigat wh, 


10 ipcedily communicated by ſig- 
upon the wa ich, and the E. nglith 

feet were in ſuch excellent pre par: tion, t the whole 

were clear of Grois- Illct. a iy by noon, and puriued them 


with the utmoſt expcdtuyio! 
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% that the French gained 
nly a few hours, by being maiters of the time of de- 
parture. This unequalled diligence, and the general 
arclour, which it en night be ſaid added wings to tlie fleet, 
brought them within light of the enemy, under Domi- 
nique, on that very night; and the) alter warde regulated 
by puruit by their | 1g nals. So ſudden a preſſure could 

10t have been SIOUX Ced by M. de Graffe. He, how- 
ver, like a prepared and accompliſhed commander, 
immediately ſuited himſelf tothe emergency, and though 
fighting was by no means his object, he formed the line 
of battle to windward betimes 1n NE OG, thereby 
affording an opportunity to his c:nvoy to proceed on 
their courſe, whillt he food to FE: le the conſequences. 
On the other __ 81 | 
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arms; the ſoldiers exclaiming, with tears in their eves, that 
6 they ſurrendered them to God al ne” At? 1d at the lame ti: me 
ſeeming to derive great conſolation from the opi: mon, that the 
victors could not boaſt of their conqueſt in taking an hoſpital. 
Tais circumſtance, of the indi anati on and grief pes by 
the Britiſh troops on laying down their arms, was Wente 
in terms of 0. and of the hi, gheſt honour to the garri- 
ſon, in the Spaniſh accounts Which Were publithed on this trank- 
action. 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh fleet lay becalmed for a conſiderable time under 
the highlands of Dominique, while the enemy, who 
were farther advanced towards Guadaloupe, had wind 
enough to enable them to make the movements we have 
ſtated. The breeze at length reached the van of the 
Engliſh fleet, and they began to cloſe. with the French 
center, whilſt their own center and rear were ſtill be- 
calmed. The action, however, commenced about nine 
o'clock on the th of April. The attack was led by the 
Reyal Oak, captain Burnet, and ſeconded by the Alfred 
and the Montague, with the moſt impetuous bravery. 
The whole diviſion were in a few minutes cloſely en- 
gaged, and for more than an hour were exceedingly 
prefled by the great ſuperiority of the enemy. The 
Barfleur, Sir Samuel Hood's own ſhip, had at one 
time ſeven, and gencrally three 1:1ps fring upon her; 
and none of the diviſion eſcaped the encounter of a very 
di{propormonate force. length, and by degrees, the 
leading ſhips of the center were enabled to come up to 
the aſſiſtance of the van, Theſe were foon followed by 
Sir George Rodney in the Formidable, with his two 
ſeconds, the Namur and Duke, all of ninety guns ; who 
made and ſupported a moſt tremendous fire. The gal- 
lantrv of a French captain of a ſeventy-four gun ſhip in 
the rear, who, oppoſite to Prince Rupert's Bay, having 
backed his main-top-ſail, ſteadily received and bravely 
returned the fire of theſe three great ſhips in ſucceſſion, 
without in the leaſt flinching from his ſtation, excited 
the higheſt applauſe and admiration of his enemies. 
The coming up of the admiral, with a part of the cen- 
ter diviſion, rendered the fight leſs unequal ; and M. de 
Grafle, notwithſtanding his ſtill great ſuperiority, find- 
ing chat his purpoſe had failed while the van was en- 
gag: d ſingly, determined, by changing the nature of 
the action, to prevent its now becyunng deciſive. 
command of the wind, and the connected {tate of his 
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4 on 


Rect, enabled him to execute this deſign, and to keep |! 


ſuch a cautious diſtance during the remainder of the en- 
gagement, as was evidently intended to Utlable our ſhips 
as much as could be done, without any conſiderable 
hazard on his own ſide. This lort of firing, which was 
extremely well ſupported on both ſides, and produced 
as much effect as the dittance would admit, was conti- 
nued for an hour and three quarters longer; during all 
which time, the reſt of the fleet was held back by the 
calms and bafling winds under Dominique. About 
twelve o'clocl: the remaining ſhips of the center came 
up, and the rear was cloſing the line; upon which M. 
de Graſſe withdrew his fleet from the action, and evaded 
all the efforts of the Engliih commanders for its renewal. 
Captain Bayne of the Alfred gallantly fell in this action. 
The fleet lay to, on the night of the grh, to repair their 
damages; and the following day was principally ſpent 
in refitting, in keeping the wind, and in tranſpoſing the 
rear and the van, the former of which not having been 
in the late action, was neceſſarily fitter for the active 
ſervice of that diviſion. Both fleers kept turning up to 
windward, in the channel which ſeparates the iſlands of 
Dominique and Guadaloupe. It was conſtantly in the 
oer of the enemy to come to action whenever they 
pleaſed, as they were always to windward ; while it was 
impollible for the Engliſh adnural to force them, en- 
tangled as his fleet was between thoſe lands, and a lit- 
tle cluſter of ſmall ones, called The Saints, with the 
wind againſt him. On the 11th the enemy had got ſo 
fir to windward as to weather Guadaloupe, and had 
gained ſuch a diſtance, that the body of their leet could 
only be deſcricd from the malt heads of our center. At 
length two of the French ſhips, which had received 
great damage in the late action, were perceived, about 
noon, to fall off conſiderably from the reſt of the fleet 
to lecward. This welcome light, immediately pro- 
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* We may form ſome opinion of the havock that was made, 
ſrom the Formidable, Sir George Rodney's ſhip, firing near 
fouricore broadhdes; and we may well believe that ſhe was 
not ſingular. he French flood and returned this dreadful 
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duced ſignals for a general chace from the. British ad 


mira], and again renewed, throughout the feet the 
hope of coming up with the enemy. 7 * 
o vigorous, that the Agamemnon, and ſome Others of 
the headmoſt of the Britiſh line, were comin up 6G 
with theſe ſhips, that they would have been affored!y 
cut off before evening, if their ſipnals for © liltance * 
evident danger, had not induced M. de Graff tas, 
down with his whole fleet to their afilance 
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to bear 
T 23 118 ſpi— 
rited movement brought things preciſely to that gie. 
tion, which our commanders had ſo ardentle und 
and ſo little expected. It was now impoſſible for t. 
enemy to avoid fighting; but the evening bei; 
advanced, that tinal deciſion was * 
morning. The purſuing ſtiips fell back into their "Th 
tions, a cloſe line was innmecliately formed, and a moft 
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maſterly diſpoſition of the Britiſh fleet exhibued ; while 
ſuch manoeuvres were practited in the night, as were ne- 
ceſſary, at leaſt, to preſerve things in their preſent 
and might poſſibly produce caſual advantage. The 
ſcene of action may be confidered as a moderate lurge 
haſon of water, lying berween the iſlands of Dominique, 
Guadaloupe, The Saints, and Marigalante; and bound 
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ed both to windward and let ward by very dangerous 
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ſhores. The hoſtile fleets met upon oppoſite racks, 
Ll he battle commenced about ſeven o'clock in the 


morning oi the 12th, and was continued with unremit- 
ting fury until near the {ane hour in the evening. Ad— 
miral Drate, whoſe diviiion led to action, gained the 
greateſt applauſe and the higheſt honour, by the & llan- 
try with which he received, the effect with wh:ch 
he returned, the fire of the whole French line, 
leading ſhip the Marlborough, captain Penny, was 1X 


|! 
nv 
ang 


culiarly diſtinguiſhed. She received and returned, at 
the neareſt diſtances, . the firſt Fre of twenty-three 
dune only to have 
three men killed, and ſixteen wounded. The onal for 
cloſe fighting had from the ſirſt been thrown out, and 
was, without a ſingle exception, punctually obſerved. 
The line was formed at only a cable length's diſtance. 
Our hips, as they came up, ranged ſlowly and cloſely 
along the enemy's line, and cloſe under their lee, where 
they gave and received a molt tremendous fire. They 
were ſo near, that every ſhot took place; and the 
I'rench ſhips being ſo full of men, the carnage in them 
was prodigious *®. About noon Sir George Rodney, 
in the Formidable, with his ſeconds the Namur and 
Duke, and immediately ſupported by the Canada, bore 
directly, with full fail, athwart the enemy's line, and 
ſucceſsfully broke through it, about three ſhips ſhort of 
the center, where M. de Graſſe commanded in the 
Ville de Paris. Being followed and ſupported by the 
ſhips a-ſtern of his diviſion, he wore round upon Is 
heel, and compleating the ſeparation of their line, threw 
them into inextricable confulion. This bold puſh de- 
cided the fortune of the day. The French, however, 
continued ſtill to fight with the utmoſt bravery, and the 
battle laſted till ſun- ſet; which, in thoſe latitudes, is al- 
molt immediately lucceeded by darlknels. 
The broken ſtate of the French fleet, neceſſarily ex- 
poſed, in ſome inſtances, a few ſhips to the attack of a 


greater number ; and the extent of the action, with the. 


darkneſs and uncertainty occaſioned by the ſmoke, at- 
forded even opportunities, which might have been Jcls 
expected, for ſingle combat. The Canada of ſeventy- 
{our guns, captain Cornwallis, took the French g Icctor 
of the fame | nc ſingle hand. Captain Ingle field, in 
the Centaur of leventy- four guns, came up from the 
rear, to the attack of the Cciar, of ſeventy-four like. 
wile. Both ſhips were yet freſh and unhurt, and a moſt 
gallant action took place; but though the French Capraln 
had evidently much tlie worſt of the combat, he {till 
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fire with the utmoſt gallantry ; and both fides fonght, “ 11 


fate and the honour of their re{pectiyc Countrie- write 
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giſdained to yield. Three other ſhips came up ſucceſ- 
ſwely, and he bore to be torn almoſt to pieces by their 
are. His courage was inflexible; he is ſaid to have 
nailed his colours to the maſt, and his death only could 
put an end to the conteſt. When ſhe ſtruck, her maſt 
went overboard, and ſhe had not a foot of canvas with- 
out a ſhot-hole. The Glorieux likewiſe fought nobly ; 
and did not ſtrike, until her maſts, bow-ſprit, and en- 
fign, were ſhot away. The Englith Ardent, of ſixty- 
four guns, which had been taken by the enemy in the 
beginning of the war, near Plymouth, was now re- 
taken, either by the Belliqueux, or the Bedford. The 
Diadem, a French ſeventy-four gun ſhip, went down 
by a ſingle broadſide, in an exertion to fave her admiral. 
M. de Grafſe was nobly ſupported even after the line 
was broken, and until the diſorder and confuſion became 
irremediable towards evening, by the ſhips that were 
near him. His two ſeconds the Languedoc and Cou- 
ronne, were particularly diſtinguiſhed ; and the former 
narrowly eſcaped being taken, in her laſt efforts to ex- 
tricate the admiral, The Ville de Paris, after being 
already much battered, was cloſely laid along fide by 
the Canada; and in a deſperate action of near two hours, 
was reduced almoſt to a wreck. Captain Cornwallis 
was ſo intent in his deſign upon the French admiral, 
that without taking poſſeſhon of the Hector, he left her 
to be picked up by a frigate, while he puſhed on to the 
Ville de Paris. It ſeemed as if M. de Graſſe was de- 
termined to fink; rather than ſtrike to any thing under 
a flag; but he likewiſe undoubtedly conſidered the fatal 
effects which the ſtriking of his flag might produce on 
the lect. Other ſhips came up in the hecl of the action 
with the Canada; but he till held out. At length Sir 
Samuel Hood came up in the Barfleur, almoſt at ſun— 
ſet, and poured in a moſt tremendons and deſtructive 
fire, which is ſaid to have killed ſixty men; but M. de 
Graſſe, wiſhing to ſignalize, as much as poſſible, the 
loſs of ſo fine and ſo favourite a ſhip, endured the repe- 
titions of this fire for about a quarter of an hour longer. 


— 
He then ſtruck his flag to the Barfleur, and ſurrendered 


himſclf to Sir Samuel Hood. Upon the whole the ſea 
has not exhibited a more noble naval and military con- 
teſt ; and if we were diſpoſed to adopt the ſounding lan- 
guage ſometimes uſed on the continent, it might be ſaid, 
without much extravagance of hyperbole, that miracles 
and prodigies of valour were performed on both ſides “. 
Sir George Rodney for his gallant behaviour, received 
the thanks of the Britiſh ſenate, and was farther ho- 
noured, by being afterwards created a peer of the realin, 
as well as gratified with a very conſiderable penſion, 

A deſperate battle was fought about this time in the 
Eaſt-Indies, between the Britiſh forces under the com- 
mand of Sir Eyre Coote, and thoſe under Hyder Ally, 
in which the former proved victorious. Hyder loſt his 
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The Cefar, which was one of the beſt ſhips in the French 
fleet, was unfortunately ſet on fire, and blew up in the night 
of the action. This happened through the inordinate beha- 
viour of the French priſoners, who throwing off all obedience 
to their officers from the time ſhe ſtruck, and finding the 
Engliſh on board too few in number effectually to reſtrain their 
ill conduct, were guilty of the greateſt enormities. A lieute- 
nant, and fifty Engliſh ſeamen, periſhed with about four hun- 
dred priſoners. "The loſs of men in the Britiſh fleet was won- 
derfully ſmall, conſidering the length and violence of the battle, 
the prodigiouſneſs of the fire, the nearneſs of the combatants, 
and the obſtinate bravery of the enemy. "The whole number 
killed, and wounded, in two actions of the gth and 12th, (for 
no ſeparate liſts have been given,) ainounted only to one thou- 
fand and fifty, of which two hundred and fifty-three were 
killed on the ſpot. It is obſervable, that the flain in the Ville 
de Paris only, was ſaid to amount, at leaſt to four hundred. 
The brave captain. Blair of the Anſon, who, in the preceding 
year, had moſt gallantly fought the Dolphin againſt the Dutch, 
in the North- Sea action 5 admiral Hyde Parker, fell glo- 


riouſly on this day. "The loſs of lord Robert Manners, ſon of 


the late marquis of Granby, and brother to the duke of Rut- 
land, was univerſally lamented by the nation as well as the 
wy. "That gallant young nobleman, in the command of the 
Reſolution of feventy-four guns, had been highly diſtinguiſhed 
No, LXXV. | 
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ſecond ſon, with many of his principal officers, and the 
whole number killed and wounded amounted to eighteen 
thouſand. After this battle Hyder retreated with great 
precipitation to T rincomale, in order to recruit his army. 

Diſpatches were received about the ſame time from 
Sir Edward Hughes; and by them it appeared, that, 
on the 21ſt of October, in the preceding year, the com- 
pany's troops, under the command of Sir Hector 
Monro, marched to Nagore on the ſea-coaſt, in order 
to co-operate with his majeſty's fleet in the reduction of 
Negapatam. The marines, and the greater part of the 
ſeamen, with the heavy cannon, &c. being landed on 
the 29th, the ſtrong lines which the enemy had thrown 
up to defend the approach to the town were ſtormed 
and carried. On the 7th of November a battery of ten 
eighteen pounders being ready to open, the admiral and 
general ſent a ſummons to the governor to ſurrender, 
who being indiſpoſed, his ſecond in command anſwered 
tor him, that the place ſhould be defended. During 
the ſiege the enemy made two deſperate ſallies with the 
greater part of the garriſon, but were repulſed with 
conſiderable loſs. On the 10th, more batteries being 
ready, the enemy thought proper to demand a capitu- 
lation, which was granted, and being ſigned on the 12th, 
the town and citadel were then delivered up. The 
garriſon conſiſted of eight thouſand men, two thouſand 
three hundred of which were troops belonging to 
Hyder. Among theſe were one thouſand cavalry, who 
precipitately fled on the firſt charge at the attack on the 
enemy's lines. In conſequence of the fall of Negapa- 
tam, Hyder's troops immediately evacuated all the forts 
and ſtrong poſts they held in the Tanjore country; and 
the petty princes 1n various other provinces, who, at 
the inſtigation of Hyder, had rebelled againſt the nabob 
of the Carnatic, laid down their arms, and returned to 
their obedience. By the general's return it appeared, 
that the forces under his command at the reduction of 
Negapatam amounted to four thouſand two hundred 
and fifreen men, of which one hundred and thirty-three 
were killed, wounded, or miſſing. 

The marquis of Rockingham, having been appointed 
firſt lord of the treaſury, lord Shelburne, and the right 
honourable Charles James Fox, ſecretaries of ſtate, lord 
Camden, preſident of the council, &c. it was hoped 
that this adminiſtration was founded upon a permanent 
baſis, and as a memorable inſtance of the triumph of 
freedom over venality and oppreſſion, the reſolution 
declaring the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, and his incapa- 
city of ſerving as a member of parliament, was ex- 
punged the houſe of commons, by a vote of a very con- 
ſiderable majority. But the general joy that aroſe from 
an arrangement of miniſtry ſo grateful to the people, was 
ſoon damped by the univerſally lamented death of the 
marquis of Rockingham, a nobleman, whoſe whole 
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during the war, by a ſeries of the moſt brilliant actions; and 
being moſt grievouſly wounded in this battle, though with fair 
hopes of recovery from the excellency of his conſtitution, was, 
to the great loſs of his country and the ſervice, carried off by a 
locked-jaw, a few days after, on his paſſage to England, 
Thirty-ſix cheſts of money, deſtined to the pay and ſubſiſt- 
ence of the troops in the deſigned invaſion of 3 were 
found in the Ville de Paris. The peculiar circumſtances of 
that ſhip, with reſpect to her name and origin, as well as her 
greatneſs and beauty, rendered her a prize not a little flatter- 
ing to the victors. She had been a preſent from the city of 
Paris to Lewis XV. in that fallen ſtate of the French marine, 
which prevailed towards the cloſe of the former ruinous war, 
ſuſtained by that nation againſt England. No pains or ex- 
pence were ſpared, to render the gitt worthy of that city, and 
of the monarch to whom it was preſented; ſo that ſhe was ſaid 
to have coſt one hundred and ſeventy- ſix thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling, in her building and fitting out for ſea, It ſeemed to be a 
ſingular fortune, that the whole train of artillery with the bat- 
tering cannon, and travelling carriages, intended for the at- 
tack on Jamaica, happened to be on board the ſhips which 
were now taken. The Ville de Paris, however, ſuffered ſo 
much in the action, that it was impoſſible to keep her above 
water, and ſhe never reached England. 
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conduct throughout life had evinced the moſt genuine 
patriotiſm and perfe& philanthropy. This melancholy 
event was followed by the reſignation of Mr. Fox and 
other members of the new cabinet, in conſequence, as 
appeared from the ſcquel, of the earl of Shelburne be- 
ing appointed to the office of firſt lord of the treaſury. 
Various conjectures were formed of courſe from theſe 
ſudden reſignations, but the houſe of commons having 
been unexpectedly adjourned to the gth of July, no 
authentic information could be obtained till that day, 
when, under the idea that Mr. Fox would then give 
his reaſons for his reſignation, there was the greateſt 
concourſe of people at every avenue of the houſe that 
h ever been known at this time of the year. A con- 
verſation rather than a debate took place from a report 
of a penſion having been granted to colonel Barre, then 
treaſurer of the navy, amounting to three thouſand two 
hundred pounds a year. In the courſe of this very in- 
tereſting and important converſation, thoſe of his ma- 
jeſty's lace adminiſtration gave their reaſons for their 
reſignation, whilſt ſuch as remained behind pledged 
themſelves for the continuance of thoſe principles for 
which they were firſt received into his majeſty's councils. 
The next day this intereſting ſubje& was diſcuſſed in 
the upper houſc. The duke of Richmond ſpoke with 
extreme candour and liberality, declaring his with that 
the world ſhould know on what principles he came into 
office. He affirmed that the new government was 
formed on this triple foundation: the great baſis was, 
in 2 peace with thoſe againſt whom we waged war 
abroad; in retrenching expences at home, and in leſſen- 
ing the undue influence of the crown. He reſpectfully 
adverted to the character of the late marquis, lamented 
the reſignation of the ſecretary of ſtate and chancellor 
of the exchequer, but declared that the then miniſters 
ſhould have his ſupport ſo long as they remained firm 
to thole principles they at firſt profeſſed. 

His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on the 11th, 
and having in a ſpeech to parhament commended their 
unwearied zeal and induſtry with the plaineſt regard to 
its rrue intereſt, whether peace or a continuance of war 
ſhould be the event, thanked the commons for their 
liberal ſupplies, and declared his alliance on the ſpirits, 
affection, and unanimity of his people in the ſupport of 
the honour of his crown, and the intereſt of his king- 
doms ; the lord chancellor, by command of his majeſty, 
prorogued the ſeſſion to the 3d of September. 

By accounts dated from the ]-aſt-India houſe the 28th 
of this month, it appeared that there had been a deſpe- 
rate engagement between our fleet under Sir Edward 
Hughes, and that of France under M. Suffrein. The 
French, at length, after a warm conteſt of upwards of 
two hours, cealed firing and hauled off after the tranſ- 

rts they had in convoy ; much Joſs was ſuſtained on 
both ſides ; that of the enemy could not be determined, 
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* In the beginning of 178 a very elegant monument was 


erected in the church- yard of Portſea, to the memory of the 
brave, though unfortunate, admiral Kempenteldt, and his fel- 
low-ſufferers, who periſhed in the Royal George. Ihe mo- 
nument is lofty, in a pyramidal form, ornamented with marine 
trophies, arms, ſculptured urns, &c. and in an oval compart- 
ment upon the upper part of the pyramid, in black marble and 
gold letters, is this inſcription : 
« Reader, 
with ſolemn thought 
lurvey this grave, 
and reflect 
ou the untimely death 
of thy fellow mortals ; 
and whilſt, 
as a man, a Priton, and a patriot, 
thou read'it 
the melancholy narrative, 
drop a tear 


for thy country's 
loſs.“ 


And underneath the following inſcription : 
% On the twenty-ninth day of Auguſt, 1782, 
his majeſty's ſhip the Roxar GEoRGt, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
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but on the ſide of the Engliſh fell two captains, 
inferior officers, and thirty-two private men, beſid 

near one hundred were wounded. Sir Edward after ct x 
action proceeded to Trincomale to repair his 3 
and having refitted, failed for Fort St. George, a5 

The humiliating circumſtances which the America 
war brought on 1n this country, may be gathered "49s 
the following reſolution in the houſe of delegates, tranſ 
mitted in the South-Carolina gazette : Reſolved unani. 
mouſly, © That this houſe will exert the power of the 
(tate, to enable congreſs to proſecute the war, until 
Great-Britain renounce all claim of lovereignty over the 
United States, or any part thereof, and until their inde. 
pence be formally or tacitly aſſured by the treaty with 
Great-Britain, France, and the United States, wh 
ſhall terminate the war.” 

The loſs of his majeſty's ſhip the Royal Georpe of 
one hundred guns, which happened at Spithead or. tl; 
29th of Auguit, was deemed one of the greateſt ne- 
fortunes this country had experienced for many year; 
paſt, "This ſhip having, on her laſt cruize, made mate 
water than uſual, it was reſolved to heave her down a 
Spithead, purſuant to which, the weather being mode. 
rate, that buſineſs was commenced at fix o'clock in the 
morning, and the ſhip by ten was got to a proper {itua- 
tion for diſcovering the leak, but in order to take off 
ſome farther ſheets of copper, to caulk the ſeams pro- 
perly, ſhe was ordered to be lowered another ſtræak; 
during this buſineſs a great part of the crew was at din- 
ner, when the ſhip by a ſudden guſt of wind fell on one 
fide, and the lower deck ports being open, ſhe filled in 
about eight minutes, and went to the bottom. Upon 
the whole, it is generally ſuppoſed that upwards of nine 
hundred people ſuffered upon this melancholy occaſion, 
including about two hundred and fifty women, and ſe- 
veral children. The loſs of the brave admiral Kemp- 
enfeldt was truly lamented ; his abilities were known to 
all the naval powers, and he was juſtly eſteemed as a 
brave and able ſea-officer *. 

An expreſs arrived at the admiralty from vice-admiral 
lord Shuldham, ſoon after the melancholy accident of 
the loſs of the Royal George, with an account received 
from the captain of a merchantman from Jamaica, of 
the loſs of his majeſty's ſhip the Ramillies. It appeared 
that admiral Greaves, who had the charge of the home- 
ward bound Jamaica convoy, kept a very northward 
courſe, to avoid the ene mies cruizers, whom he appre- 
hended might be detacized to intercept the tardy ſhips 
of the convoy. His da, was fiying on board che Ra- 
millies from his departure from Jamaica, to the moment 
it was neceſſary to quit her for the preſervation of the 
lives of the crew. She loſt her maſts on che loch of 
September in a violent gale of wind, and continued un- 
governable till the 19th, when ſhe was abandoned and 
left in a finking condition. 
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being on the heel at Spithead, 
overſet and ſunk; 
by which fatal accident 
about nine hundred perſons 
were inſtantly launched into eternity, 
among whom was that brave and experienc: 
rear-admiral KEMPENFELDY. 
Nine days atter 
many bodies of the unfortunate floated, 
thirty-five of whom were interted 
in one grave 
near this monument, 
which is erected by the pariſh of 
PoRTSE A, 
as a vratctul tribute 
to the memory 
of that great commander 
and his fellow-ſufterers.”” 
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And upon a pedeſtal, in gold letters, 15 this cpitaph : 

„is not this ſtone, regretted chief, thy name, 
Thy worth, and merit hall extend thy hene. 

Brilliant atchievements have thy name ita {t 

In laſting characters on ALBION'S breatt,” 
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By advices received from Bengal about this time, 
the moſt pleaſing expectations were formed of an imme- 
diate and general peace, though our government in that 
quarter abounded 1n every ſpecies of reſource for carry- 
ing on the war, having been able for ſome months paſt 
to ſend monthly to Madras five lacks of rupees, amnunt- 
inc to lixty-two thouland five hundred pounds ſterling, 
belides other requiſites. The Mahrattas, weary of an 
unſucceſsful war, had declared for pacific meaſures, and 
the late miſunderſtanding with the Nizam, and ſome 
other of the country powers, were now fo far removed, 
that if Hyder Ally alone had proved refractory, they 
id all engaged to unite with the company's ſervants in 
bringing him to reaſon. This favourable ſtate of af- 
firs, lo different from the late diſtracted and threaten- 
ing proſpect of things, was aſcribed entirely to the acti- 
vicy of the ſupreme council, and that perfect harmony 
among themſelves, which gave them weight and conſe- 

uence with the native powers. But it hkewile appeared 
that while thoſe gentlemen had been fo attentive to mea- 
ſures of peace and conciliation, they had not neglected 
the commercial concerns of their employers, their in— 
veltments having been already compleated, not only for 
this but the next year, a degree of ſorwardneſs in that 
buſineſs never before known. 

Accounts were received ſoon after, that the ſquadron 
of a deſperate adventurer, called Paul Jones, which ſur- 
prized and took the forts and fettlements in Hudſon's 
Bay, conſiſted of three frigates and three or four priva- 
teers. They got a conſiderable booty at Fort Charles 
and Fort Rupert factories, deitroyed all the forts and 
veliels on the bay, particularly Forts Nelſon and 
Churchill, and took away with them two very valuable 
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* Towards the eloſe of this action, one of the crew on board 
Paul Jones's ſhip, thinking they muſt be inevitably conquered, 
or totally deſtroyed, attempted to ſtrike the colours, which fo 
irritated his commander, that he inſtantly ſhot him through the 
head, as an example to the reſt of the crew, that they had no 
other proſpect while in his ſervice, than what was founded on 
the moſt daring and hazardous enterprizes. 

+ Concerning the preparations for carrying on the ſiege of 
Gibraltar, it had been propoſed at Madrid to bring à whole 
lect to the direct battery and attack of the place, on a tds, 
by fea, while the army was to carry on à furious aſſault . ud; 
and the facrthce of from ten to twenty thips of war, as the o- 
calion might require, was decreed to be the commented rice of 
ſucceſs. The chevalier de Arcon, a Frencii eis 
culed this ſcheme as wild and incompetent. Re! 
would be attended with the certain deſtruction f the thips, 
without producing the ſmalleſt effect upon the toitreſs. His 
plan went to the conſtruction of floating batterie, or ſhips, 
upon ſuch a principle that they could neither be luak nor fired. 
The firſt of the properties was to be acquired by the extraor- 
dinary thickneſs of timber, with which their keels and bottoms 
were to be fortified ; and which was to render them proof to 
all danger in that reſpect, whether from external or internal 
violence. The ſecond danger was to be oppoſc q, by ſecuring 
tic tides of the ſhips, wherever they were expoſed to thot, 
with a ſtrong wall, con poſed of timber and cork, a long time 
ſoaked in water, and including between a large body of wet 
land, the whole being of ſuch a thickneſs and denſity, that no 
cannon-ball could penetrate within two feet of the inner par- 
tition. A conſtant ſupply of water was to keep the parts ex- 
poled to the action of fire always wet; and the cork was to 
act as a ſponge, in retaining the moiiture. For this purpoſe, 
ten great ſhips, from {1x hundred to one thouſand four hundred 
tons burthen, (ſome of them ſaid to be of fifty or ſixty guns, ) 
were cut down to the ſtate required by the plan; and two 
hundred thouſand cubic feet of timber was, with infinite labour, 
worked into their conſtruction. To protect them from bombs, 
and the men at the batteries from grape, or deſcending ſhot, 
a hanging roof was contrived, which was to be worked up and 
down by ſprings, with eaſe, and at pleaſure; the roof was 
compoſed of a ſtrong rope-work nettingy laid over with a thick 
Covering of wet hides; while its ſloping poſition was calcu- 
ated to prevent the ſhells from lodging, and to throw them off 
alto the ſea before they could take effect. The batteries were 
covered with new braſs cannon, of great weight; and ſome— 
thing about half the number of {pare guns, of the ſame kind, 
were kept ready in cach ſhip, immediately to ſupply the place 
of thoſe which might be overheated, or otherwiſe diſabled in 
hon, To render the fire of theſe batteries more rapid and 
Wlkantancous, and conſequently the more dreadtully effective, 
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loaded veſſels belonging to the company, which were 
ſent for Boſton prior to Paul Jones's bearing away for 
the North Seas. His booty, excluſive of the damage 
he had done to the forts and factories, was ſuppoſed to 
amount to no leſs than one hundred thouſand pounds. 
This extraordinary adventurer ſome time before fell in 
with his majeſty's ſhips the Scrapis, commanded by 
captain Pearſon, and the Counteſs of Saliſhury, com- 
manded by captain Piercy; having under his convoy a 
large number of tranſports. A deſperate engagement 
took place, in which Paul Jones's ſquadron proved vic- 
torious, and the Serapis and Countels of Saliſbury were 
both captured; but the tranſports during the engage- 
ment, fortunately made their eſcape “*. 

The Engliſh were at this time moſt agreeably relieved 
from their apprehenſions relative to the fate of Gibraltar 
by the following moſt important and moſt intereſting in- 
telligence, communicated by general Elliot, the gallant 
defender of that fortreſs, to Mr. Secretary Townſhend. 
From the general's repreſentation it appeared, that the 
enemy had collected their whole force by ſea and land : 
the former conſiſted of forty- four fail of the line, beſides 
three inferior two deckers, ten battering ſhips, five 
bomb-ketches, ſeveral frigates and zebecques, a great 
number of gun and mortar boats, a large floating bat- 
tery, many armed veſſels, and near three hundred boats 
purpoſely conſtructed for carrying troops T. Their 
land batteries were mounted with above on- hundred 
pieces of cannon, and an equal number of mortars and 
howitzers, and their army conſiſted of near forty thou- 
ſand men. On the 13th of September, at eipht in the 
morning, all the battering Mis commanded by don 
Buenvertura Moreno, rear-admiral, were put in motion 
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the ingenious projector had contrived a kind of match, to be 
placed on the lights of the guns, of ſuch a nature, as to emulate 
lightening in the quickne!> of its conſuinption, and the rapt- 
dity of its action; ain! by winch all the guns on the battery 
were to go off together, as it had been only a ſingle ſhot. But, 
as the red-hot ſhot from the tortrels was what the enemy moſt 
dreaded, the niceſt part oi this plan ſeems to have been the 
contrivance for coninnuncating water in every direction to re- 
{train its effect. In imitauon of the circulation of the blood in 
a living body, a great variety of pipes and canals perforated all 
the ſolid workmanſhip in ſuch a manner, that a continual ſuc- 
cetftion of water was to be conveyed to every part of the veſſels 
a number of pumps being adapted to the purpoſe of an unii- 
mited ſupply. By this means, it was expected that the red- 
hot ſhot would operate to the remedy of its own miſchief: as 
the very action of cutting through thoſe pipes would procure 
its immediate extinction. So that theſe terrible machines, 
teeming with every ſource of outward deſtruction, ſeemed to 
be themſelves invulnerable, and entirely ſecure from all danger. 
The preparation in other reſpects was beyond all example. It 
was faid that no leſs than one thouſand two hundred pieces of 
heavy ordnance of various kinds had been accumulated before 
the place, for the almoſt numbverlets intended purpoſes of attack 
by ſea and land. {he quantities of powder, ſhot, ſhells, and 


of every kind of military ftore and provition, were ſo immenſe 


as to exceed credibility. The quantity of gunpowder only, 
was ſaid to exceed eighty-three thoutand barreis. Forty gun 
boats, with heavy artillery, as many bomb-ketches, with 
twelve inch mortars, beſides a large floating battery, and five 
bomb-ketches, on the uſual! conſtruction, were all deſtined to 
ſecond the powerful efforts of the great battering ſhips. 
Nearly all the frigates, and {maller armed veſſels of the king= 
dom were aſſembled, to attord ſuch aid as they might be found 
capable of; and three hundred large boats were collected from 
every part of Spain, which with the very great number already 
in the vicinity, were to miniſter to the hyhting veilels during 
action, and to land troops in the place as ſoon as they had dif- 
mantled the fortreſs. The combined fleets of France and 
Spain, amounting to ſomething about fifty ſhips of the line, 
were to cover and ſupport the attack; and could not but greatly 
heighten the terrors as well as the magniticence of the ſcene. 
The preparations by land kept pace with thoſe at fea, Twelve 
thouſand French troops were brought to diffuſe their peculiar 
vivacity and animation through the Spaniſh army, as well as 
for the benefit to be derived from the example and exertion of 
their ſuperior diſcipline and experience. The duke de Crillon 
was aſliſted by a number of the beſt officers of both countries, 
and particularly of the bet engineers and artilleriſts of his 
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and came forward to their ſeveral ſtations, as previouſly 
appointed, the admiral being placed upon the capital of 
the king's baſtion, the other ſhips extending three to 
the ſouthward of the flag as far as the church battery, 
five to the northward about the heighth of the Old 
Mole, and one a very little to the weſtward of the ad- 
mira}. By a quarter before ten they were anchored in 
line, at the diſtance of a thouſand to twelve hundred 
yards, immediately on which a heavy cannonade began 
from all the ſhips, which was ſtrongly ſupported by the 
cannon and mortars in the enemy's lines and approaches. 
At the ſame inſtant our batteries opened with hot and 
cold ſhot from tha guns, and ſhells from the howitzers 
and mortars. This fire continued without intermiſſion 
on both ſides till noon, when that of the enemy from 
their ſhips ſeemed to ſlacken, although but little. About 
two o'clock the admiral's ſhip was obſerved to ſmoke 
as if on fire, and a few men were diſcovered to be active 
in ſearching out the cauſe. Our batteries never diſcon- 
tino d. The enemy's fire from the ſhips gradually 
decreaſed. About ſeven in the evening they fired from 
a few guns, and that only at intervals. At midnight the 
admiral's ſhip was plainly diſcovered beginning to burn, 
and in an hour after it was completely in flames; eight 
more of the ſhips took fire in ſucceſſion.” Signals of 
diſtreſs being now made, the launches, feluccas, and 
boats, had yet made no conſiderable progreſs, and the 
fire from the enemy's batteries on ſhore did not in the 
leaſt diminiſh. Captain Curtis of his majeſty's ſhip Bril- 
liant, who was appointed to the command of the marine 
brigade, and with his ſquadron of gun boats lay ready to 
take advantage of any favourable circumſtance, left the 
New Mole at two o'clock, and about three formed a 
line upon the enemy's flank, advancing and firing with 
great order and expedition, which ſo aſtoniſhed and diſ- 
concerted them, that they fled precipitately with all their 
boats, abandoned the ſhips, in which ſome officers and 
numbers of their men, including many wounded, were 
left to periſh . In the courſe of the day the remain- 
ing eight ſhips ſeverally blew up with violent exploſions ; 
one only eſcaped the effect of our fire, which it was 
thought proper to burn, there being no poſiibility of 
preſerving her. The admiral's flag remained flying on 
board his ſhip till ſhe was totally conſumed. The royal 
artillery, additional gunners, and marine brigade, only 
could be employed in this ſervice, which they executed 
with deliberate coolneſs and undaunted intrepidity. The 
fire was inceſſant, and the batteries abundantly ſupplied 
with ammunition ; every ſoldier in the garriſon, not on 
duty, eagerly preſſing to ſhare in the honourable labours 
of the day. The enemy's daring attempt by ſea was 
effectually defeated by the well ſupported fire from our 
batteries; but the well-timed, judicious, and ſpirited 
attack made by brigadier Curtis rendered this ſucceſs a 
complete victory. The loſs in the brigade of ſeamen, 
conſidering the nature of the attack, was very trifling, 
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* This muſt unavoidably have been their wretched fate, 
had they not been dragged from amidſt the flames through the 
fn of brigadier Curtis and his people, at the 
moſt imminent hazard of their own lives. The general ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt anguiſh at ſeeing the brigadier's pinnace 
cloſe to one of the largeſt ſhips at the inſtant ſhe blew up, and 
ſpread her wrecks to a vaſt extent all around, till the black 
cloud of ſmoke being diſperſed, he was again revived by the 
ſight of the pinnace, little apprehending that the brigadier vas 
in the utmoſt danger of ſinking, ſome pieces of timber having 
fallen into, and pierced the boat, killing the cockſwain, and 
wounding others of the men, ſo that ſcarce any hopes remained 
of reaching the ſhore : he was providentially Evel by ſtopping 
the hole with the ſeamen's jackets until boats could arrive to 
their relief. One of our gun- boats was ſunk at the ſame 
moment, 

+ The duke de Crillon, a general of great reputation, hav- 
ing the chief command of the allied forces, princes of the royal 
blood of France, dignified characters of Europe, firſt nobility 
of Spain, and great military officers, being preſent with the 
beſieged army, an amazing concourſe of ſpectators that filled 
the camp and covered the adjacent hills on this occaſion, plainly 
proved that the combined powers had formed the moſt ſan- 
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only one man being killed and five wounded. 
the enemy in killed, burnt, drowned, and wound 
have been great indeed. The ſincere gratitude all th 
priſoners of war expreſſed for their deliverance from he 
various horrors that ſurrounded them, afford the high i 
ſatisfaction to humanity f. om 

| The agreeable news from Gibraltar was followed b 
diſpatches from lord Howe, equally encouraging 
Theſe imported, that his lordſhip having received a. 
thentic intelligence that the combined fleets of fifty ſai 
of three and two decked ſhips had taken a ſtation ſome 
time before in Gibraltar Bay; on the morning of the 
11th of October our fleet entered the Straits, and the 
van arriving off Gibraltar Bay, a ſhoit time after the 
cloſe of the day, a very favourable opportunity offered 
for the ſtore-thips to have reached their deſtined ancho. 
rage without moleſtation from the enemy ; but for want 
of cimely attention to the circumſtances of the navigation 
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ed, muſt 


pointed out in the inſtructions communicated by captain 


Curtis, only four of the thirty-one which had kept com- 
pany with the fleet on the paſſage effected their purpoſe. 
Very tempeſtuous weather on the night of the 1oth had 
put two of the enemy's two decked ſhips on ſhore, a 
third Joſt her foremaſt and bowſprit, and a fourth had 
been driven under the works and captured, and two 
more went out of the bay to the eaſtward. With the 
reſt of their force they put to ſea the evening of the 1 3th 
to interrupt the introduction of the remaining ſtore ſhips, 
and having the wind in their favour they bore down 
upon the fleet then off Fangerolle, in order of bactle, 
In the morning of the 14th, the fleet being to the ſouth- 
ward of the enemy fix or ſeven leagues, and the wind 
changing ſoon after, opportunity was taken to paſs ſuch 
of the ſtore-ſhips as were then with the fleet into the 
bay. On the night of the 18th the reft of the ſtore- 
{hips which had been ordered to a ſpecial rendezvous 
with the Buffalo, (one only accepted,) were likewiſe” an- 
chored in Roſſia bay. The troops being embarked in 
the ſhips of war, a large ſupply of powder being landed 
at the ſame time, and the wants of the garriſon amply 
provided for, lord Howe propoſed taking advantage of 
an eaſterly wind, which had prevailed the two or three 
preceding days, for returning through the {traits to the 
weſtward. 

At day-break on the 19th, the combined force of the 
enemy was ſeen at a little diſtance to the N. E. The 
fleet being at that time ſo nearly between Europa and 
Ceuta points that there was not ſpace to form in order of 
battle on either tack, the admiral repaſſed the itraits 
followed by the enemy. The wind changed next morn- 
ing to the northward, the combined flects, conſiſting of 
forry-five or forty-lix ſhips of the line, (till retained the 
ſame advantage. The Britiſh fleet being formed to 
leeward to receive them, they were left uninterrupted!y 
to take the diſtance at which they ſhould think fit to 
engage, They began their cannonade at ſun- ſet on the 
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guine expectations from their battering ſhips, deemed perfect 
in deſign, coinpleted by dint of prodigious labour and unli- 
mited profuſion of expence, and by common report pro- 
nounced invincible, 

The loſs ſuſtained by the combined forces of France and 
Spain in the fruitleſs attack upon Gibraltar, cannot by any 
means be aſcertained; their own various accounts, being ſo 
evidently calculated to depreciate their loſs both by lea and land, 
that the liſts of killed and wounded officers, and of pritoners, 
which could not be concealed, ſeemed almoſt neceſſary to their 
acknowledging that any was ſuſtained. A letter from 0 French 
officer, dated on the evening of the 8th, giving an account 0+ 
the attack upon the works on that day by the garriſon, which 
was publiſhed in the foreign gazettes, contains the following 
pathetic paſſage, which may afford ſome idea of the effect pro- 
duced by a ſimilar or greater fire on the 13th; viz. « The eye 
is fatigued, and the heart rent, with the fight and groan of 
the dying and wounded, whom the foldiers are this moment 
carrying away; the number makes a man ſhudder, and 
am told, that in other parts of the lines, which are not witkun 
view of my poſt, the numbers are {till greater. FortunateY 
for my feelings, I have not, at this inſtant, leiſure bo reAcc 
much on the ſtate and condition of mankind.” 
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van and rear, ſeeming to point their principal attack on 
the latter, and continued thar fire along the whole line, 
ar a conſiderable diſtance, and with little effect till ten at 
night. It was returned occaſionaliy from the different 
ſhips of the fleet, as their nearer approach at times al- 
ſorded a more favourable- opportunity for making an 
impreſſion on them. The enemy hauling their wind, 
and the Britiſh fleet keeping on all night with their full 
ſul directed before the commencement of their fire, the 
feets were much ſeparated, and the enemy ſheltered 
themſelves by running into Cadiz. As ſoon as the 
maſts of the thips damaged by the enemy's fire were 
roperly ſecured, lord Howe took the firſt opportunity 
of {ſtanding to the northward, under ail the fail he could 
crowd, wich every requilite care for -keeping the fleet 
duly connected to get up again with the enemy. The 
wind continued in the ſame quarter to the 25th of Oc- 
tober, but being more to the ealt the three following 
days, the ſame preſſed ſail was carried as before; but as 
the enemy, who had perlilted to avoid a renewal of the 
action of the 21ſt, could not, as the wind then was, be 
forced thereto, except by working in with the Barbary 
ſhore for an uncertain time, which the ſtare of the ſhips 
did not admit, his lordſhip brought the fleet to on the 
28th to prepare the detachments directed by his inſtruc- 
tions. 
In November, Mr. Secretary T ownihend ſent a let- 
ter to the directors of the Bank of England, of which 
the following is a copy: 


« Gentlemen, Whitenall, Nov. 22, 1782. 
« His majeſty's miniſters, anxious to prevent, as 
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* The following is a copy of the articles agreed upon by 
and between Richard Oſwald, Eſq. the commiſſioner of his 
Britannic majeſty for treating of peace, with the commichoners 
of the United States of America, in behalf of his faid majeity, 
on the one part, and John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John 
Jay, and Henry Laurens, four of the commithoners of the ſaid 
ſtates for treating of peace with the commiſſioners of his ſaid 
majeſty, on their behalf, on the other part; to be inſerted in, 
and to conſtitute the treaty of peace propoſed to be concluded 
between the crown of Great-Britain and tae ſaid United 
States; but which treaty is not to be concluded until terms of 
a peace ſhall. be agreed upon between Great-Britain and 
France; and his Britannic majeſty mall be ready to conclude 
ſuch treaty accordingly. 

« Whereas reciprocal advantages and mutual convenience 
are found by experience to form the only permanent foundation 
of peace and friendihip between ſtates, it is agreed to form the 
articles of the propoſed treaty on ſuch principles of liberal equity 
and reciprocity, as that partial advantages, thoſe ſeeds of diſ- 
cord, being excluded, ſuch a benehcial and ſui-tfactory inter- 
courſe between the two countries may be eſtabliſhed, as to 
premiſe and ſecure to both perpetual peace and harmony. 

« Article I. His Britannic majeſty acknowledges the ſaid 
United States, wiz. New Hamplhire, Maſlachuſet's Bay, 
Rhode [land and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, to be 
tree, lovereign, and independent ſtates; that he treats with 
them as ſuch; and ſorhimſelt, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, relin— 
quithes all claim to the government, propriety, and territorial 
rizhts of the ſame, and every part thereof: and that all diſputes 
which might ariſe in future, on the ſubject of the boundaries 
of the ſaid United States, may be prevented, it is hereb 
agreed and declared, that the following are and ſhall be their 
boundaries, bez. 

« il. From the north-weſt angle of Nova Scotia, vez. that 
ang'e which is formed by a line drawn due north from the 
ſource of Saint Croix River to the Highlands: along the ſaid 
ilands, which divide thoſe rivers that empty themſelves into 
the River St. Laurence from thoſe which fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean, to the north-weſternmoſt head of Connecticut River, 
thence down along the middle of that river to the ſorty- fifth 
degree of north latitude, from thence by a line due weſt on 
laid latitude, until it {trikes the river lroquois, or Cataraquy ; 
thence along the middte of ſaid river into Lake Ontario, 
trough the middle of ſaid lake, until it ſtrikes the communi- 
Cation by water between that lake and Lake Erie, through the 
middle of ſaid lake until it arrives at the water communication 
between that luke and Lake Huron; thence through the middle 
of {aid lake to the water Cummunication between that lake and 
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early as poſſible, the miſchieſs too commonly reſi ling 
from ſpeculations in the funds, during the uncertain {Late 
of negoctation for peace between the powers at war, 
(and which it is to the general honour and inteteſt of all 
great powers to avors,) have thought it their duty to 
alk his majeſty's permiſſion to communicate to you, for 
the information of the public, that the negociations now 
carrying on at Paris, are brought fo far to a point, as to 
promiſe a deciſive concluſion, either for peace or war 
before the meeting of parliament, which will on that 
account be prorogued from Tueſday the 26ch inſtant, 
to Thurſday the 5th of December next. 

* 1 have his majeſty's commands to aſſure you, that 
you will receive immediate notice of the iſſue. 

« I am, Gentlemen, 
© your moſt obedient 
pany of the Bank « humble ſervant, 
of England. « T. TownsHEwD:"” 

The iord-mayor of London likewiſe received a letter 
to the ſame purport with that addreſſed to the governor 
and company of the Bank of England. After this no- 
tification the following letter was received by the lord- 
mayor : 

« My Lord, 

In conſequence of my letter to your lordſhip of the 
22d of the laſt month, I rake the earlieſt opportunity of 
informing your lordthip, that a meſſenger is juſt arrived 
from Paris with an account of proviſional articles“ being 
ſigned on the 13th of November, between his majeſty's 
commulioners and the commiſſioners of the United 
States of America, to be inferted in, and conſtitute a 
treaty of peace ; hence peace ſhall be concluded between 

Great- 
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Lake Superior; thence through Lake Superior, northward of 
the Iues Royal and Phelipeaux, to the Long Lake, thence 
through the middle of ſaid Long Lake, and the water commu- 
nication between it and the Lake of the Woods, to the ſaid 
Lake of the Woods; thence through the ſaid lake to the moſt 
north-wetitern point thereof, and from thence on a due weſt 
courſe to the river Mitlitipp ; thence by a line to be drawn 
along the middle of the ſaid river Miſhitippi, until it ſhall in- 
terſect the northernmoſt part of the thirty-firſt degree of north 
latitude. South, by a line to be drawn due eaſt from the de- 
termination of the une laſt-mentioned, in the latitude of thirty- 
one degrees north of the equator, to the middle of the river 
Apalachicola, or Canahouche; thence along the middle thereof 
to its junction with the Flint River; thence ſtrait to the head 
of St. Mary's River; and thence down along the middle of St. 
Mary's River to the Atlantic Ocean. 
drawn along the middle of the River Saint Croix, from its 
mouth in the Bay of Fundy to its ſource, and from its ſource 
directly north to the aforeſaid highlands, which divide the rivers 
that fall into the Atlantic Ocean from thoſe which fall into the 
River St. Laurence; comprehencing all iflands within twenty 
leagues of any part of the ſhores of the United States, and ly- 
ing between lines to be drawn due eaſt from the points where 
the aforeſaid boundaries, between Nova Scotia on the one 
part, and Eaſt Florida on :e other, ſhall reſpectively touch 
the Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic Occan; excepting ſuch 
i{lands as now are, and heretofore have been, within the limits 
of the faid province of Nova Scotia. 


III. It is agreed, that the people of the United States ſhalt 


continue to enjoy unmojeited the right to take fiſh of every 
kind on the Grand Bank, and on ail the other banks of Neys- 
foundland; alſo in the Gulph of St. Laurence, and at all other 
places in the ſea, where the inhabitants of both countries uſed 
at any time heretofore to hth; and allo that the inhabitants of 
the United States ſhall have liberty to take fith of every kind 
on ſuch part of the coaſt of Newfoundland as Britiſh fiſhermen 
ſhall uſe, (but not to dry or cure the fame on that iſland,) and 
alſo on the coaſts, bays, and creeks, of all other of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty's dominions in America; and that the American 
ſihermen thall have liberty to dry and cure fiſh in any of the 
unſettled bays, harbours, and creeks of Nova-Scotia, Mag- 
dalen iſlauds, and Labrador, fo long as the ſame ſhall remain 
unſettled; but ſo ſoon as the ſame, or either of them, ſhall be 
ſertled, it ſhall not be lawtul for the ſaid fiſhermen to dry or 
cure ſith at ſuch ſettlements, without a previous agreement for 
that purpole with the inhahitants, , proprietors, or poſſeſſors of 
the ground. 

IV. It is agreed, that creditors on either fide, ſhall meet 
with no lawful impediment to the recovery of the full value in 
ſterling money, of all 50za fide debts heretofore contracted, 
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to make this as public as poſſible. 

December 3, 1782. « I am, &c. 

c T. TOWNSHEND.” 

A copy of the above was alſo ſent to the directors of 
the Bank. 

His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on the 5th, 
and opened the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech from 
the throne, importing that in conſequence of the ſenſc of 
his parliament, he pointed all his views and meaſures, 
as well in Europe as in North America, to an entire 
and cordial reconciliation with the colonies, and expreſ- 
ſive of his perfect reliance on their wiklom in the further 
proſecution of the war, ſhould its continuance appear to 
be indiſpenſible. In his particular addrels to the com- 
mons, he diſplayed a very economical diſpoſition, a 
generous feeling for the ſufferers in America, made the 
greater conceſſions on his part, and re commended ſuch 
meaſures as ſhould be deemed molt ſalutary and patri- 
otic. After ſome debates as to certain particular parts 
of the ſpeech, an addreſs was unanimouſly agreed to in 
the houſe of lords; the ſame form paſted in the lower 
houſe, and the addreſſes being reſpectively prelented, 
met with moſt gracious anſwers from the king. 

Intelligence was received about this time of the me- 
lancholy fate of his majeſty's ſhip the Centaur, of 
ſeventy- four guns, commanded by captain Ingleheld, 
which foundered near the Azores in the Atlantic Ocean. 
At the time of her ſinking molt of the crew were on 
board, there not being a ſingle {hip in fight to give them 
any aſſiſtance. A ſhort time previous to her going 
down, a part of the crew took to her remaining boats, 
which were three in number, her other boats being ſtove 
in the hurricane: but of theſe two were ſunk from being 
too much laden, and all who were in them periſhed. 
The other, which was very ſmall, containing only 
twelve men, beſides the captain and a boy, fortunately 
reached Fyal, one of the Azores, after being expoſed 
to the greateſt diſtreſs for ſixteen days from the time 
they firſt took to the boat. When theſe wretched ſur- 
vivors quitted the ſhip, they tool; with them only water 
ſufficient for three days, but which, by prudent manage- 
ment, was lengthened out ſo as to ſerve them nine; 
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« V. It is agreed, that the congreſs ſhall earneſtly recom- 
mend it to the legiſlatures of the reſpective ſtates, to prov: le 
for the reſtitution of all eſtates, rights and properties, which 
have been confiſcated, belonging to real Britiſh ſubjects, and 
alſo of the eſtates, rights, and properties of perſons reſident in 
diſtricts, in the poſſeſſion of hixmajeſty's arms, and who have 
not borne arms againſt the ſaid United States. And that per- 
ſons of any other deſcription ſhall have free liberty to go into 
any part or parts of any of the Thirteen United States, and 
therein to remain twelve months unmoleſted in their endea- 
vours to obtain the reſtitution of ſuch of their eſtates, rights, 
and properties, as may have been conhſcated; and that con- 
greſs ſhall alſo earneſtly recommend to the ſeveral ſtates a re- 
conſideration and reviſion of all acts or laws regarding the 
premiſes, ſo as to render the aid laws or ects perfectly con— 
ſiſtent not only with juſtice aud cquity, but with that ſpirit of 
conciliation, which on the return of the blefſings of peace 
ſhould univerſally prevail. And that congrels ſhall alſo ear- 
neſtly recommend tv the ſeveral ſtates, that the eſtates, rights, 
and propertics ouch Jalt-ieptioned perfons ſhall be reſtored 
to them; they refunding to any perſons who may be now in 
poſſeſſion of the bona fide price (where any has been given) 
which ſuch perſons may have paid on purchaſing any of the 
ſaid lands or properties ſince the confiſcation. 

« And it is agreed, that all perſons who have any intereſt 
in confiſcated lands, eicher by debts, marriage-tettlements, or 
otherwiſe, ſhall mect with nv lawtul impediment in the profe- 
cution of their juſt rights. | 

« VI. That there {hall be no future confiſcations made, nor 
any proſecutions Commenced againit any perſon or perſons, for 
or by realo! of tie part vich he or they may have taken in 
the prefent War; and that no perſon ſhall, on that account, 
ſuffer any {uture loſs or damage, either in his perſon, liberty, 
or property, and that hole who may be in conhnement on 
ſuch charges, at the time of the ratification of the trepty in 
America, {hail be immediately fer at liberty, and the profecu- 
tions ſo commenced be Gilcontnucd, 
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Great-Britain and France. Your lordſhip will pleaſe | 


after which time they were reduced to the d 
extremity of drinking their own urine, which 
ther to increale than allay their thirſt, 
Captain James Luttrell, commander of his majeſty's 
ſhip the Mediator, of forty-four guns, diſplayed an in 
ſtance of ſingular prowels in the attack of five fail of 
French and American frigates laden with military ſtores 
oft Ferrol, on the 12th of December, 
of the Alexander of twenty-four, and the Managere of 
thirty guns, armee en flute, On the 14th captain Ste- 
phen Gregory, of the Alexander, laid a plot to occaſion 
the priſoners to riſe, and hoped to have taken the com- 
mand of the Mediator from captain Luttrell ; but 
through the indefatigable attention of lieutenant Rankin 
of the marines, in the diſpoſal and regulation of ſentries 
as a guard, and the lucky precaution they had taken of 
faſtening down the gratings of all the hatches in the lower 
gun deck, leaving room for only one man at a time to 
come up abaft, the deſperate ſcheme of Gregory was 
prevented without bloodſhed. The alarm he fixed on 
was to fire an eighteen pounder in the gun-room, where 
he lay, for he meſſed with the lieutenant, and had been 
paid every friendly attention. At ten at night the cap- 
tain was alarmed by a terrible ſhock from ſome exylo- 
lion, and heard a cry of fire, ſoon after which he was 
intormed that the lec port was blown away by the gun 
into the fea, and the water making in. Having wore 
the ſhip on the other tack to get the port-hole covered 
with tarpaulines and ſecured, the captain went down, 
found the gun room on fire, and every thing ſhattered 
that was near the exploſion. Gregory and his accom- 
pliccs were dreſſed, though they had pretended to go to 
bed; and in their cot was found ſome of the gunpowder, 
which they had provided to prime the gun; and, in 
ſhort, every proof neceſſary for a conviction of Gre- 
gory's having fired it for an alarm to make the priſoners 
riie, He had alſo endeavoured to provide himlelf with 
a tword, but being diſappointed in his project, begged 
his hte. The cry of fire forward was heard among the 
priſoners when the ſignal gun was fired; but the plot 
being dilcovered and all things ſettled, Gregory, toge- 
ther with thoſe ot his officers and men who were ſuſ- 
pected of being concerned in the plot, were ordered to 
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« VII. There ſhall be a firm and perpetual peace between 
his Britannic majeſty and the ſaid ſtates, and between the 
ſubjects of the ong and the citizens of the other, wheretore all 
hoitilities both by fea and land ſhall then immediately ceale : 
all priſoners on both ſides ſhall be ſet at liberty, and his Bri- 
tannic majeſty ſhall, with all convenient ſpeed, and without 
cauſing any deſtruction, or carrying away any Negroes, or 
other property of the American inhabitants, withdraw all his 
armies, garriſous, and fleets from the ſaid United States, and 
from every port, place, and harbour within the ſame; leaving 
in all fortifications the American artillery that may lie therein: 
and ſhall allo order, and caule all archives, records, decds, 
and papers, belonging to any of the ſaid ſtates, or their citi- 
zens, which in the courſe of the war may have fallen into the 
hands of his officers, to be forthwith reſtored and delivered to 
the proper ſtates and perſons to whom they belong. | 

« VIII. The navigation of the Miflitlippi, from its tource 
to the ocean, ſhall for ever remain free and open to tho ſubjects 
of Great-}ritain and the citizens of the United States. | 

« IX. In cafe it ſhould ſo happen, that any place or terri- 
tory belonging to Crreat-Britain, or to the Unite| States, 
ſhould be conquered by the arms of either from the other, be— 
fore the arrival of theſe articles in America, it is agreed, that 
the ſame ſhall be reſtored without difficulty, and without fe 
quiring any Compenſation. 

« [Jone at Paris the 13 day of November, in tte ver 
1782.“ | 

Rich ARD OSWALD, (I. 0.) 


jOHN ADAMS, (I.. 8.) 

B. FRANKLIN, (L. S.) 
Jour Jay, (J8.) 
Hengny Lavkexs, (1-5 


Witneſs, 
CALFB WHITFOORD, 
Scctetaty to the Britiſh Commiſion, 
W. 8. FRANKLIN, 
Secretary to the American Commiſhon. 
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be put in 1rons, and kept on bread and water. The 
Managere was conducted into Plymouth Sound, and the 
Alexander followed a ſhort time aſter. 

His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on the 23d of 
December, and gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills that 
were ready, after which the lords unanimouſly voted 
their thanks to Sir Edward Hughes and Sir Eyre Coote, 
and then adjourned to the 21ſt of January, as did alſo 
the houſe of commons to the fame day. 

At the cloſe of this year the agreeable news arrived 
of the releaſe of captain Aſgill, fon of Sir Charles Aſgill, 
alderman of London, by virtue of an order of the 
United States of America in congreſs aſſembled on the 
7th of November. This brave and amiable young 
ofkicer had been doomed by lot, to ſuffer death, to re- 
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* The following letters are adduced as the means by which 
this moſt de 'irous event was brought bout: 


Copy of a Letter from Count Jer gennes to General Maſlunglon, 
dated at Verſaulies, fuly 29, 1782. 
« SIR, 


« It is not in quality of a king, the friend and ally of the 
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United Scates, though with the Knowledge and conſent of als ] 
majeſty, that Ines have the honour to write to your excel- | 


lency. 


It is a man of ſe g ſibility, and a tender father, who feels } 


all the force of paternal love, that I take the liberty to addreſs 


ty your Excellency my ear {t folicicitions in favour of a mo- 
thec and family in tears. Her tituation icems the more ore! 
of nutic on our part, as it is to the humanity of a natio at 
war with her on, that ſhe has recourſe for what ſhe ought 
to receive from the impartial juſtice of her own generals. 

« [ have the honour to incloſe your excellency a copy of a 
letter which Mrs. Aſgill has juſt wrote to me. I am not 
known to her, nor was I acquainted that her fon was the un- 
happy victim deſtined by lot to expiate the odious crime that a 
formal denial of juſtice obliges you to revenge. Your excel- 
lency will not read this letter without being affected; it had 
that effect upon the king and queen, to whom 1 communi- 
cated it. I'ne goodneſs of their inajeſties? hearts induces 


them to defire that the inquietudes of an unfortunate mother! 


may be calmed; and her tenderneſs re- aſſured. I feel, Sir, 
that theſe are caſes where humanity itſelf exacts the moſt ex- 
treme rigour; perhaps the one now in queſtion may be of the 
number; but allowing, reprizals to be juſt, it is not leſs horrid 
to thoie who are the victims; and the character of your excel- 
lency is too well known for me not to be pertuade't, that you 
delice nothing more than to avoid the difagreeable necetkty, 

& This is ene conlideration, Sir, which, though it is not 
deciſive, may have an in{luence upon your reſolution. Captain 
Aitgill is doavtlels your prifoner, but he is among thoſe whom 
the arms of the king contributed to put into your hands at 
York Town. Although this circumſtance does not operate as 
a ſafeguard, it however juſtiſies the intereſt 1 permit myſelf 
to take in this atfair. If it is in your power, Sir, to contider 
and have regard to it, you will do what is agrecable to their 
majeſtics; the danger of young Aſgill, the tears, the deſpair 
of his mother, affect them ſenſibly, and they will tee with 
pleaſure, the hope of conſolation thine out for thote unfortu- 
nate people. 

« In ſeeking to deliver Mr. Afzill from the fate which 
threatens him, I am far from engaging you to feei another 
victim; the pardon, to-be perfectly ſatistactory, muſt be cntire. 
I do not imagine it can be productive of any bad contequences. 
If the Englith general has not been able to puniſh the horrible 
crime you complain of, in fo exemplary a manner as he ſhould, 
there is reaſon to think he will take the moit efficacious mea- 
lures to prevent the like in futuic. 

« 1 fincerely with that my interceſſion may meet with fuc- 
cels; the ſeutiment which dictates it, and which you have not 
cealed to manitfeſt on every occation, allures me, that you will 
not be indifferent to the prayers and to the tears of a family, 
which has recourſe to your clemency through me. 
dering homage to your virtue to implore it. 
| © I have the honour to be, with the molt pertect coundera- 
uon, Sir, your's, &c. 

(Signed) « DE VERGENNES.” 
Copy of a Letter from Lady Ajyul to Count Iergennes, dated 
London, July 18, 1782. 


It 1s ren- 


« SIR, 

If the politeneſs of the French court will permit an ap- 
Plication of a ſtranger, there can be no doubt but one in which 
al the tender feelings of an individual can be intereſted, will 
mect with a favourable reception from a nobleman, whole cha- 
racer does honour not only to his own country, but to human 
nature. The ſubject, Sir, on which I preſume to implore 
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taliate for the murder of one captain Huddy, an Ame- 
rican officer, who had been executed as a traitor by the 
loyal refugees at New York. Immediately on hearing 
of the fate of her unfortunate ſon, lady Aſqill, his afflicted 
mother, applied, in the moſt pathetic terms, to the 
count de Vergennes, prime miniſter of France. The 
count, with great humanity and politeneſs, wrote to ge- 
neral Waſhington on the intereſting ſubject, and that 
officer, warmly interfering in behalf of the unhappy 
captain, his life was fpared “. 

The expectations of the public were now greatly 
raiſed from the apparent proſpe& of the happy reſtora- 
tion of a general peace, and the preliminary articles of 
peace between England and France were ſigned at Ver- 
failles, on the 20th of January, 1783, by Mr. Alleyne 
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your aſſiſtance, is too heart- piercing for me to dwell on, and 
common fame has, moſt probably, informed you of it; it there- 
fore readers the painfuſ taſk unneceſſary. My fon, and only 
lon, as dear as he is brave, amiable as he is deſerving of being 
io, only nineteen, a priſoner under articles of capitulation of 
York Town, is now confined in America an object of reta- 
lation. Shall an innocent ſuffer for the guilty! Repreſent to 
yourleit the ſituation of a family under ſuch circumſtances, 
ſurrounded as I am by objects of diſtreſs; diſtracted with fear 
and grict; no words can expreſs my feeling, or paint the ſcene. 
My huſband given over by his phyſicians, a few hours before 
2 news arrived, and not in a ſtate to be informed of the mis- 
lortune; my daughter ſeized with a fever and delirium, raving 
about her brother, and without one interval of reaſon, ſave to 
heart-alleviating circumitances. Let your feelings, Sir, ſug- 
guilt and plead for my incxpreſſible miſery. A word from you, 
like a voice from Heaven, will fave us from diſtraction and 
wretchednels, I am well informed general Waſhington re- 
veres your character; fay but to him you wiſh my ſon to be 
releaſed, and he will reſtore him to his diſtracted family, and 
render him to happineſs, My ſon's virtue and bravery will 
juſtify the deed, His honour, Sir, carried him to America. 
He was born to afluence, independence, and the happieſt proſ- 
pects. Let me again ſupplicate your goodneſs; let me reſpect- 
fully implore your high influence in behalf of innocence, in 
the cauſe of juſtice, of humanity; that vou would, Sir, diſpatch 
a letter to general Waihington, from France, and favour me 
with a copy of it, to be fent from hence. I am ſenſible of the 
liberty I take in making this requeſt; but I am ſenſible whe- 
ther you comply with it or nat, you will pity the diſtreſs that 
ſuggeſts it; your humanity will drop a tear on the fault, and 
efface it. I will pray that Heaven may grant you may never 
want the comfort it is in your power to beſtow on 
ASGILL.” 

Nor was the humanity or liberality of general Waſhington 
leſs conſpicuous on this joyful occaſion, as appeared from the 
following copy of a letter irom the general to Mr. Aſgill, co- 
vering the reſolve of congreis to releate him. 

Head-Quarters, Nov. 1. 
« SIR, 

« It affords me ſingular pleaſure to, have it in my power to 
tranſmit you the incloſed copy of an act of congreſs of the 7th 
inſtant, by which you are releaied from the diſagreeable circum- 
ſtances in which you have ſo long been. Suppoſing you would 
wiſh to go into New-York as foon as poflible, I alſo incloſe a 
paſſport ſor that purpoſe, | 

« Your latter of the 18th of October, came regularly to 
my hands; I beg you to believe, that my not anſwering it 
ſooner did not proceed from inattention to you, or a want of 
fecling for your ſituation. I daily expected a determination of 
your caſe; and I thought it better to await that, than to feed 
you with hopes that might in the end prove fruitleſs. 

„ ] cannot take leave of vou, Sir, without aſſuring you, 
that in whatever light my agency in this unpleaſing affair may 
be received, | never was influenced through the whole of it by 
ſanguinary motives, but by what I conceived a ſenſe of my 
duty, which loudly called upon me to take meaſures, however 
diſarreeable, to prevent a repetition of thoſe enormities which 
have been the ſubject of diſcuſſion; and that this important end 
is likelv to be aniwered without the effuſion of the blood of an 
innocent perſon, is not a greater relief to you, than it is to, 
: Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, 

and humble ſervant, _ 

(Signed) G. WasHINGTON,” 

Thus by the interference of the count de Vergennes, and 
the interpoſition of general Waſhington in conſequence thereof, 
was the happy effect produced, anda molt reſpectable character 
reſcued from an undeſerved tate, to the joy of his relatives in 
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Fitz-Herbert, on the part of the one, and by the count 
de Vergennes, on that of the other; as the preliminary 
articles between England and Spain were, on the ſame 
day by the firſt of thoſe gentlemen, and by the count 
D'Aranda, on the part of the catholic king “. 

On the 17th of February, great debates took place 


HISTORY 


* The following is a tranſlation of the Preliminary Articles 
of Peace, between his Britannic Majeſty, and the moſt Chriſ- 
tian King : 

« In THE NAME or THE Miosr Holy TI rivniTY, 

« The king of Great-Britain and the Moſt Chriſtian king, 
equally animated with a deſire of putting an end to the calami- 
ties of a deſtructive war, and of re-eſtabliſhing union and good 
underſtanding between them, as neceflary for the good of man- 
kind in general, as for that of their reſpective kingdoms, ſtates, 
and ſubjects, have named for this purpoſe, 11g. on the part of 
his Britannic majeſty Mr. Alleyne Fitz-Herbert, miniſter 
plenipotentiary of his ſaid majeſty king of Creat-Britain ; and 
on the part of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, Charles Gravier, 
count de Vergennes, counſellor in all his councils, commander 
of his orders, counſellor of ſtate, miniſter, and fecretary of ſtare, 
and of the commands and finances of his faid majeſty, for the 
department of foreign affairs; who, after having duly commu- 
nicated to each other their full powers in good form, have 
agreed on the following preliminary articles: 

« Article I. As ſoon as the preliminaries ſhall be ſigned and 
ratified, ſincere friendſhip ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed between his 
Britannic majeſt v, and his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, their king- 
doms, ſtates, and ſubjects by fea and by land, in all parts of 
the world. Orders ſhall be ſent to the armies and ſquadrons, 
as well as to the ſubjects, of the two powers, to ſtop ail hoſti- 
lities, and to live in the moſt perfect union, forgetting what is 
paſſed, of which their ſovereigns give them the order and ex- 
ample. And, for the execution of this article, ſea-paſtes ſhall 
be given on each fide for the ſhips which ſhall be diſpatched to 
carry the news of it to the poſſeſhons of the ſaid powers. 

« II. His majeſty the king of Great-Britain ſhall preſerve 
in full right the iſland of Newfoundland, and the adjacent 
iſlands, in the ſame manner as the whole was ceded to him by 
the thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, ſave the excep- 
tions which ſhall be ſtipulated by the fifth article of the preſent 
treaty. | 
« III. His moſt Chriſtian majeſty, in order to prevent 
quarrels, which have hitherto ariſen between the two nations 
of England and France, renounces the right of fiſhing, which 
belongs to him by virtue of the ſaid article of the treaty of 
Utrecht, from Cape Bonaviſta to Cape St. John, ſituated on 
the eaſtern coaſt of Newfoundland, in about fifty degrees of 
north latitude; whereby the French fiſhery ſhall cummence at 
the ſaid Cape St. John, ſhall go round by the north, and, go- 
ing down the weſtern coaſt of the ifland of Newfoundland, 
ſhall have for boundary the place called Cape Raye, ſituated in 
forty-ſeven degrees fifty minutes Jatitude. 

« IV. The French fiſhermen fhall enjoy the fiſhery aſſigned 
them by the foregoing article, as they have a right to enjoy it 
by virtue of the treaty of Utrecht. 

« V. His Britannic majetty will cede in full right to his 
moſt Chriſtian maje{ty the iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 

« VI. With regard to the right of fiſhing in the Gulph of 
St. Laurence, the French ſhall continue to enjoy it contorm- 
ably to the fifth article of the treaty of Paris. 

« VII. The king of Great-Britain ſhall reſtore to France 
the iſland of St. Lucia, and thall cede and guarantce to her that 
of I obago. 

« VIII. The moſt Chriſtian king ſhall reſtore to Great- 
Britain the iſlands of Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Vin— 
cent, Dominica, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat; 
and the fortreſies of thoſe iflands, conquered by the arms of 
CGreat-Britain and by thoſe of France, ſhall be reſtored in the 
ſame condition in which they were when the conqueſt of them 
was made, provided that the term of eighteen months, to be 
computed from the time of the ratification of the definitive 
treaty, ſhall be granted to the reſpective ſubjects of the crowns 
of Great-Britain and France, who may have ſcttled in the ſaid 
iſlands, and in other places which {hall be reſtored by the de- 
finitive treaty, to ſell their eſtates, recover their debts, and to 
tranſport their eflects and retire without being reſtrained, on 
account of their religion, or any other whatever, except in 
caſes of debt or of criminal proſecutions, 

« IN, The king of Great-Britain ſhall cede and guarantee 
in full right to hi- molt Chriſtian majeſty the river of Senegal, 
and its dependencies, with the forts of St. Louis, Podor, 
Galam, Arquin, and Portendu. His Britannic majeſty ſhall 
reſtore, likewiſe, the iſland of Czorce, which ſhall be given up 
in the condition in which it was when the Britiſh arms took 
poſſeffion of it. a f 
„X, The moſt Chiiſtiau king ſhall, on his fide, guarantee 
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in the houſes of parliament on the ſubje& of the preh 
minary articles of peace. Of theſe debates the follow 
ing is a ſummary account : In the upper houte the 1, aders 
of the oppoſition conſidered the preliminarics a« ; 
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to his majeſty the king of Great. Britain the poſſeſſion of Fort 
James, and of the river Gambia 

« XL. In order to prevent all diſcuſſions in that part of the 
world, the two courts ſhall! agree, either by the defnie... 
treaty, or by a ſeparate act, upon the boundaries to be fixed! 
their reſpective poſſeſſions. 'I'he gum trade ſhall he carried on 
in future as the Engliſh and French nations catried it on before 
the year 1755. | 

XII. In regard tothe reſt of the coaſts of Africa, the fab. 
jects of both powers ſhall continue to frequent them, accord 
to the cuſtom which has prevailed hitherto. 

XIII. The king of Great-Britain ſhall reſtore to his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty al the eftabliſhments which belun»e3 
to him at the commencement of the preſ-nt war on the coat Ty 
Orixa, and in Bengal, with liberty to ſurround Chandernaoy 
with a ditch for draining the waters; and his Britannic majes 
engages to take fuch meatures as may be in his power. for ſe. 
curing to the ſubjects of France in that part of India, as alſo 
on the coaſt of Orixa, Coromandel, and Malabar, a ſafe, free, 
and independent trade, ſien as was carried on by the late 
French Eaſt-India company, whether it be carried on by them 
as individuals or a company. 5 

NIV. Pondicherry, as well as Karical, ſhall likewiſe he 
reſtored, and guaranteed to France; and his Britannic majeſty 
ſhall procurc, to ſerve as a dependency round Pondicherry, 
the two diſtricts of Valanour and Bahour, and as a dependency 
round Karical, the four contiguous NMlagane. | 

« XV. France ſhall again enter into poſſ-ſſion of Mahe, 
and of the Comptoir at Surat: and the French ſhall carry on 
commerce in this part of India conformadly to the principles 
laid down in the thirteenth article of this treaty. 

„XVI. In caſe France has allies in India, they ſhall be 
invited, as well as thoſe of Great-Britain, to acccde to the 
preſent pacihcation; and for tnat purpoſe a term of four months, 
to be imputed from the day on which the propoſal ſhall be made 
to them, ſhall be allowed them to make their deciſion; and in 
caſe of refuſal on their part, their Britannic and moſt Chriitian 
mzzeſties agree not to give them any aſſiſtance, directly or in- 
directly, againſt the Britiſh or French poſſeſlions, or againſt 
the ancient poſſeſſions of their reſpective allies; and their faid 
majeſties ſhall offer them their good offices towards a mutual 
accommodation. 

« XVIL The king of Great-Britain, defirous of giving 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty a fincere proof of reconciliatiun and 
friendſhip, and of contributing to che ſolidity of the peace 
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which is on the point of being re-cſtabliſhed, will co;:{ent to 
the abrogation and ſuppreſſion of all the articles relative to 


Dunkirk, from the treaty of peace concluded at Utrecht in 


1713, incluſive, to this time. 

« XVIII. By the definitive treaty, all thoſe which have ex- 
iſted till now between the two high contracting partic, and 
which ſhall not have been derogated from either by the faid 
treaty, or by the preſent preliminary treaty, ſhall be renewed 
and confirmed; and the two courts ſhall name commiſſioners to 
enquire into the ſtate of commerce between the two nations, 
in order to agree upon new arrangements of trade, on the 
footing of reciprocity and mutual convenience, The {aid two 
courts {hall together amicably fix a competent term ior the 
duration of that buſineſs, 

« XIX. All the countries and territories which may have 
been, or which may be, conquered in any part of the world 
whatſoever, by the arms of his Britannic majeſty, or by thoſe 
of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and which are not included in 
the preſent articles, ſhal] be reſtored without difficulty, aud 
without requiring compenſation, 

« XX. As it is neceſlaty to aſſign a fixed epoch for the re- 
ſtitutions and the evacuations to be made by each of the high 
contracting parties, it is agreed, that the king of Great- Britain 
{hall cauſe to be evacuated the iſlands of St. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon, three months after the ratification of the debn'tve 
treaty, or ſooner if it can he done; St. Lucia in the \Veil- 
Indies, and Core in Atrica, three months aſter the ratiſica- 
tion of the definiuve treaty, or ſooner if it can be done. 1 he 
king of Great-Britain ſhall in like manner, at the en of three 
months after the ratification of the definittwe treatyy Or toonef 
if it can be done, enter again into pofleſſion of the iflands i 
Grenada, the Grenadines, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Chin 
topher's, Nevis, and Mlontſertat. 

« France ſhall be put into poſſoſſion of the towns and comp- 
toirs, which are reſtored to her in the Eaſt- Indies, and of the 
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the boundarics between the territorial rights of Great- | 
Britain and che United States of America; cenſured 
them for ſending out an incompetent commiſſhoner to 
negociate with them, as appeared from the ſhamcful 
ignotance, folly, and abſurdity of the proviſional arti- 
cles, condemned the ſeveral conceſſions both in America 
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round Pondicherry, and round Karical, ſix months after the 
ratification of the definitive treaty, or ſooner if it can be 
done. 

« France ſhall, at the end of the ſame term of ſix months, 
reſtore the towns and territories which her arms may have 
taken from the Englith or their allies in the Laft-Indies, 

In conſequence whereof, the neceſtary orders ſhall be ſent 
by each of the high contracting parties, with reciprocal paſſ- 
ports for the ſhips which ſhall carry them, immediately after 
the ratification of the definitive treaty. 

« XXI. The priſoners made refpectively by the arms of his 
Britannic majeſty, and his moſt Chriſtian meet v, by land and 
by ſea, ſhall be reſtored reciprocally, and bona fide, imme— 
diately after the ratification of tne definitive tre.ty, without 
rauſom, and on paying the debts they may have contracted 
during their captivity z and each crown {hall reſpectively re- 
imburſe the ſums which {hall have been advanced tor tue ſub— 
ſiſtence and maintenance of their priſoners, by the ſovereign 
of the country where they ſhall have been detained, according 
to the receipts and atteſted accounts, and other authentic titles 
which ſhall be produced on each ſide. 

« XXII. In order to prevent all cauſes of complaint and 
diſpute which may ariſe on account of prizes which may be 
made at ſea after the ſigning of theſe pre.iminary articles, it is 
reciprocally agreed, that the veſſels aud effects, which may be 
taken in the Channel and the North Seas, after the ſpace of 
twelve days, to be computed from the ratification of the pre- 
ſent preliminary articles ſhall be reſtore on each fide, I hat 
the term ſhall be one month from the Channel and North Seas, 
as far as the Canary iſlands, inclulively, whether in the ocean 
or in the Mediterranean. T wo mouths from the ſaid Canary 
iflaads, as far as the equinoctial line or equator : and laſtly, 
five months ia all other parts of the world, without any ex- 
ception, or any other more particular deſcription of time and 

lace. 

« XXIII. The ratification of the preſent preliminary arti 
cles ſhall be expedited in good and due form, and exchanged in 
the ſpace of one month, or ſooner if it can be done, to be 
computed from the day of the ſignature of the preſent articles. 

“ In witneſs whereot, we, the underwritten miniſters ple— 

nipotentiary of his Britannic majeſty, and of his moſt 
Cariſtian majeſty, by virtue of our reſpective full 
powers, have. ſigned the preſent preliminary articles, 
and have cauſed the {cal of our arms to be put thereto, 


Done at Ve, ſuilles the 20th day of Fanuary, 178g. 


ALLEYNE FitzZ-HERBERT. (L. S.) 
GRAVIER DE VERGENNES.” (L. S.) 


The following is a tranſlation of the preliminary articles of 
peace between his Britannic majeſty, and the moſt Catholic 
king. Signed at V erſailles, the 2th of January, 1783. 


« In THE NAME OF THE MosT Holy TRiniITY, 

The king of Great-Britain and the king of Spain, equal! y 
animated with a deſire of putting an end to the calamities of a 
deſtructive war, and of re- eſtabliſhing union and good under- 
ſtanding between them, as neceſſary for the good ot mankind 
in general, as for that of their reſpective kingdoms, ſtates, and 
ſubjects, have named for this purpoſe, diz. on the part of his 
m jeſty the king of Great-Britain, Mr. Alleyne Fitz-Herbert, 
miniſter plenipotentiary of the ſaid majeſty ; and on the part of 
his majeſty the king of Spain, Don Peter Paul Abarea de 
Bea 83 d' Urneag, &c. count of Aranda and Caſtle 
Florida, marquis of Torres, of Villanan and Rupit, viſcoun: 
of Rueda and Yock, baron of the baronics of Gavin, Sietano, 
Clamoſa, Enipol, Trazmoz, La Matade Caſtil, Viego, 
Antillon, La Almonda, Cortes, Jorva, St. Genis, Robovillet, 
Oreau, and St. Colom de Farnes, lord of the Tenance, and 
honour of Alcalaten, the valley of Rodellar, the caſtles and 
towns of Maella, Meſones, Tiurana, de Villaplana, 'Taradell, 
and Viladran, &c. Rico Hombre in Aragon, by birth, 
rome of Spain of the firſt claſs, knight of the order of the 
Tolden Fleece, and that of the Holy Ghoſt, gentleman of the 
king's bed-chamber in employmeat, captain-general of his ar- 
mies, and his ambaſlador to his moſt Chriitian majeſty, who, 
after having duly communicated to each other their full powers 
in good form, have agreed on the following preliminary ar- 
ticles : 

Article I. As ſoon as the preliminaries ſhall be ſigned and 
ratified, ſincere friendſhip ſhall be eſtabliſhed between his 
Britannic majeſty and his Catholic majeſty, their kingdoms, 
ſtates, and ſubjects, by ſea and by land, in all parts of the 
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and the Faſt-Indies, and concluded, from the general 
tenor of the preliminarics, that the miniſtry had acceded 
impucitly to whatever terms might have been propoſed 
to them. In anſwer to theſe charges, the friends of 
adminiſtration obſerved, that the peace was as good as 
we had reaſon to expect, conſidering the number of 
foes 
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world. Orders ſhall be ſent to the armies and ſquadrons, as 
well as to the ſubjects of the two powers, to ſtop all hoſtilities, 
and to live in the moſt perfect union, forgetting what has 
paſſed, of which their ſovereigns give them the order and ex- 
ample; and for the execution of this article, ſea- paſſes ſhall be 
given on each fide for the ſhips which ſh.1! be diſpatched to 
carry the news of it to the poſſeſſions of the taid powers. 

« II. His Catholic majeſty ſhall keep the iſland of Minorca. 

„III. His Britannic majeſty ſhall cede to his Catholic ma- 
jeſty Eaſt Florida, and his Catholic majeſty ſhall keep Weſt 
Florida, provided that the term of eighteen months, to be 
computed from the time of the ratification of the definitive 
treaty, ſhall be granted to the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty, 
who are ſettled as well in the iſland of Minorca as in the two 


Floridas, to ſell their eſtates, recover their debts, and to tranſ- 


port their effects, as well as their perſons, without being re- 
ſtrained on account of their religion, or under any pretence 
whatſoever, except that of debts and criminal proſecutions ; 
and his Britannic majeſty ſhall have power to cauſe all the efy 
fects that may belong to him in the Eaſt Florida, whethec ar- 
tillery or others, to be carried away. 

« IV. His Catholic majeſty ſhall not, for the future, ſuffer 
the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty, or their workmen, to be 
diſturbed or moleſted, under any pretence whatſoever, in their 
occupation of cutting, loading, and carrying away logwood, 
in a diſtrict of which the boundaries ſhall be fixed, and tor this 
purpoſe tnev may build without hindrance, and occupy without 
interruption, the houſes and magazines neceſſary for them, for 
their tamilies, and for their effects, in a place to be agreed 
upon, either in the definitive treaty, or within fix months 
after the exchange of the ratifications; and his ſaid Catholic 
majeſty aſſures to them, by this article, the entire enjoyment 
of what is above ſtipulated; provided that theſe ſtipulations 
hall not be conſi.lered as derogatory in any reſpect from the 
rights of his ſovereiguty. 

« V. His Catholic majeſty ſhall reſtore to Great-Britain 
the iflands of Providence and the Bahamas, without exception, 
in the ſame condition in which they were, when they were 
conquered by the arms of the king of Spain, 

« VI. All the countries and territories which may have 
been, or may be conquered in any part of the world whatſo- 
ever, by the arms of his Britannic majeity, or by thoſe of his 
Catholic majeſty, and which are not included in our preſent 
articles, ſhal: be reftored without difficulty, and without re- 
quiring compenſation. 

VII. By tne definitive treaty, all thoſe which have exiſted 
till now between the two high contracting parties, and which 
{hall not be der.»gated from either by the ſaid treaty, or by the 
preſent preliminary ireaty, ſhall be renewed and confirmed; 
and the two courts ſhail name commithoners to enquire into 
the {tate of the commerce between the two nations, in order 
to agree upon new arrangements of trade, on the footing of 
reciprocity and mutual coavemence;: and the two ſaid courts 
ſhall together, amicably fix a competent term for the duration 
of that buſineſs. 

« VIII. As it is neceſſary to aſſign a fixed epoch for the 
reſtitutions and evacuations to be made by each of the high 
contracting parties, it is agreed, That the king of Great- 
Britain ſhall cauſe Eaſt Florida to be evacuated. three months 
atter the ratification of the definitive treaty, or ſooner if it can 
be done, 

he king of Great-Britain ſhall likewiſe enter again into 
poſſeſſion of the Bahama iſlands, without exception, in the 
ſpace of three months after the ratification of the definitive 
treaty. 

In conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall be ſent 
by each of the high contracting parties, with reciprocal paſſ- 
ports for the thips which ſhell carry them, immediately after 
the ratification of the definitive treaty. 

« IX. The priſoners made reſpectively by the arms of his 
Britannic majeſty, and his Catholic majeſty, by ſea and by 
land, ſhall, immediately after the ratification of the definitive 
treaty, be reciprocally and bona fide reſtored without rauſom, 
and on paying the debts they may have contracted during their 


_ captivity, and each crown {hall reſpectively reimburſe the ſums 


which tha'l hñave been advanced for the ſubſiſtence and main- 

tenance of their priſoners by the ſovereign of the country where 

they ſhall have been detained, according to the receipts and 

atteſted accounts, and other authentic titles which thall be 
produced on each ſide. 

K. In order to prevent all cauſes of complaint and diſpute, 
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foes that aſſailed us in Europe, in America, in the 
Weſt-Indics, and in the Eaſt. They remarked with 
great propriety, that the miniſtry who tranſacted the 
important matter alluded to had come into power at the 
moſt critical moment this nation had ever experienced; 
that they were ſenſible of the diſtreſſed ſituation of their 
country, and the arduous taſk they were about to un- 
dertake ; but that, actuated by their duty, their attach- 
ment to the conſtitution, and their public ſpirit, they 
rather choſe to run all hazards, than ſuffer ſuch deſtruc- 
tive meaſures any longer to be purſued ; that they had 
come into adminiſtration when the cry of the whole na- 
tion was, Give us peace on any terms;“ and that 
they had procured a peace on much better terms than 
could have been expected. They drew a diſtreſſed 
picture of the ſituation of this country, and inferred, 
from the reduced ſtate of the finances, the impoſſibility 
of continuing a war without the hazard of a national 
bankruptcy. With reſpect to what was particularly 
urged as to conceſſions, they obſerved, that France had, 
from the beginning of the negociations, inſiſted to be 
releaſed from ſome of the reſtrictions to which we had 
bound her; that our ſituation in the Weſt- Indies, Tobago 
excepted, was the ſame we held at the peace of 1763, 
when we were victorious 1n every part of the globe. As 
to the boundaries in America ſo much objected to, they 
urged, that they were propoſed agreeable to the ſyſtem 
of moderation that now began to prevail in the moſt 
enlightened parts of Europe; and, in a word, preſiinc d 
that all circumſtances conſidered, every diſpaſſionate 
and impartial man would be convinced that the miniſtry 
had done their duty, and made as good a peace as this 
kingdom had a right to expect. Art length the motion 
for an addreſs was carried by a majority of thirteen. 
The members of the lower houſe, who ſpoke on this 
important occaſion both for and againſt the prelimina- 
ries, went over much the fame ground in general with 
thoſe of the upper : we ſhall, therefore, only advert to 
ſuch arguments as had not been ſo explicitly urged by 
any of the noble ſpeakers in that houſe. The ſup- 
porters of the preliminaries obſerved, that at the con- 
cluſion of a glorious war it would have been difficult to 
perſuade the public, that the terms were ſufficiently ade- 
uate to their expectations, but at the period of an un- 
—_ war they could not be deemed humiliating : 
that at the cloſe of all wars, one of the powers would 
moſt probably, have the aſcendancy, and to that power 
conceſſions mult neceſſarily be made: but to decide on 
the merits of the intended peace, it was ellential to take 
a view of our national finances, and that, of raking a 
comparative view of the preſent ſituation of this country 
with that previous to the war with America, the picture 
would be found truly deplorable. Having particularly 
adverted to the national debt, it was ſubmitted to the 
judgement of the houle, if a continuance of the war 
could end in any thing leſs than certain ruin. The op- 
poſers of the preliminaries went into a diſcuſſion of the 
particulars of each treaty, reprobated the ſeveral cel- 
lions made to France, cenſured the cellion of Minorca 
and Faſt Florida to Spain, adverted to rhe boundaries 
in America, and the declaration ot the United States, 
and concluded, from a variety of exrcumitances teſpect- 
ing the terms in general, that there was no great pro- 
bability of a laſting peace. An addreſs having been 
moved by one of the members who {poke firſt on the 
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which may ariſe on account of prizes which may be paid at ſea | 


after the ſigning of thele preliminary articles, it is reciprocally 
agreed that the ſhips and effects which may be taken in the 
Channel, or in the North Seas, after the ſpace of twelve days, 
to be computed from the ratification of the preſent preliminary 
articles, ſhall be reſtored on each fide, 

« (hat the term ſhall be one month from the Channel, 


and the North Seas as far as the Canary iſlands incluſively, 


whether in the Occan or in the Mcediterrancan : two months 
from the ſaid Canary iſlands as far as the equinoCtial line, or 
equator, and, laſtly, hve months in all parts of the world 
without cxceptiouz or other more delcription of time and 
place. 


part of adminiſtration, an amendment was firſt mov d 
by a noble lord, and carried by a majority of e 
againſt the miniſter. 2 

In conſequence of the preliminary articles of 
ſigned by the re ſpective belligerent powers * 

| 9 Powers, a bill was 
brought into che houſe of commons farther to open an 
intercourſe between Great- Britain and the United States 
of America, This bill paſled through ſome ſtages, but 
was finally loſt on the appointment of a new min tr 
and all the arguments that were urged for and un 
it, were, in fact, included in the debates that followed 
the bringing in of another bill, introduced by Mr. Se. 
cretary Fox, in order to accomplith the ſame object. 

About this time an unexpected coalition of the par- 
tizans of lord North and Mr. Fox took place, and the 
conſequent cenſures paſſed in the lower houſe on the ne- 
gociators of the peace. Many members thought theſe 
inconveniences of ſuch ſerious conſequence, that, how. 
ever it might ſeem to encroach on the royal preropa- 
ave, in which alone was the appointment of miniſters, 
It was highly neceſſary, in a moment ſo extremely cri- 
tical, to addreſs his majeſty on this occaſion. Accord- 
ingly the following motion was made on the 24th of 
March, “ That an humble addreſs be preſented to his 
majeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to take 
into conſideration the preſent calamitous condition of 
this country occalioned by a long and ruinous war, and 
that he would appoint ſuch an adminiſtration, as would 
delerve the confidence of the people, and relieve them 
from the diſtragtions under which they groaned.” This 
motion could not be expected to paſs without oppoſi- 
tion, nor the famous coalition not to be ſeverely cen- 
tured on the one hand, or remain unſupported on the 
other. A member whoſe parliamentary conduct had 
ever been graced by independence and integrity, (Mr. 
Martin,) peremptorily declared, that from fixed prin- 
ciple he abliorred the coalition; that he had for many 
years heard the wiſeſt and belt men in the houſe exclaim 
againit the incompetence of the noble lord (North) to 
ſuſtain the vaſt cares of this mighty empire, that his 
ſomnolency, his blunders, his obſtinacy, &c. had been 
the continual theme of thoſe very men who were now 
elaborate in their encomiums on his character; and 
that therefore he ſhould teel himſelf a betrayer of the 
intereſts of his country, if he gave his voice for an ad- 
dreſs to countenance ſuch a coalition; but having an 
entire confidence in the wiſdom and firmneſs of his 
ſovereign, he ſhould vote for it, not doubting that his 
majeſty's choice would meet the moſt ſanguine withes of 
his people. At length the addreſs was put, carried, 
and graciouſly received by his majeſty, who ſaid, that 
It was his carneſt delire to do.every thing in his power 
to comply with the wiſhes expreſſed by his faithful 
commons. 

On the 31ſt, the country being ſtill without an ad- 
miniſtration, the chancellor of the exchequer announced 
his reſignation to the houſe. "The ſuſpenſion of public 
buſineſs, unavoidably conſequent on this ſlate of affairs, 
afforded juſt ground for public murmur and parliamen- 
tary interference. Diflerent forms of addrefles were 


moved and tubmitted to the conſideration of the houle, 


but nothing was carried into reſolution ; till at length an 
adminiſtration was formed, and on the 24 of April 
many of the conſequent new writs were moved for in 
the houſc. | 
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« XI, "The ratification of the preſent preliminary articles 
ſhall be expedited in good and due form, and exchanged in 
the ſpace of one month, or ſooner it it can be done, to be 
computed from the day of the ſignature of the prefent articles. 

« [1 witneſs whereof, we the underwritten miniſters ple- 

nipotentiary of his Britannic majeſty and of his Ca- 
tholic majeſty, by virtue of our reſpective powselss 
have agreed upon and figned theſe preliminary articles 
and have cauſed the ſeal of our arms to be put thereto. 


Done at Verſailles the 20th day of January, 178g. 


ALLEVNE FITZ-HIZNUENT, (L. S.) 
LE Cour d'ARAN DA, (L. 8 
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On the 17th the royal aſſent was given by commiſ- 
Gon to ſeveral public and private bills; hkewiſe the bill 
to repeal the acts of the 16th and 17th of his preſent 
majeſty which prohibited the trade and intercourſe with 
America. The bill for puniſhing mutiny and deſer— 
tion. The bill to obviace all doubts which have ariſen 
or may ariſe, concerning the excluſive rights of the 

arliament and courts of Ireland in matters of legiſlature 
and judicature, and for preventing any writ of error or 
appcal from any of his majeſty's courts in the kingdom 
of Great- Britain. 

From the time when the new adminiſtration aſſumed 

the reins of government, no other ſubje& of moment 
occurred except the ſtatement of the new loan, till the 
7th of May, when Mr. Pitt opened the great buſineſs 
of parliamentary reform, and defended his motion with 
all the ers of eloquence ; however, after ſome in- 
genious debates on both ſides the queſtion, there ap- 
peared a majority of one hundred and forty-four againſt 
it”. 
Among the taxes propoſed at the opening of the 
budget by lord John Caven:iſh, that on receipts ap- 
peared to be particularly unpopular, as it produced a 
general murmur among the commercial part of the 
commumty, followed by petitions from the city of 
London, and other parts, though without producing the 
de ſirc h ecHect. 

On che 23d of June the chancellor of the exchequer 
delivered to the houſe a written meſſage from the king, 
of which the following is a copy: 

c GEORGE R. 

« lis majeſty having taken into conſideration the 
propriety of making an immediate and ſeparate eſta- 
blithment for his dearly beloved ſon the prince of Wales, 
relies on the experienced zeal and affection of the houſe 
for the concurrence and ſupport of ſuch meaſures as 
ſhall be moſt proper to aſſiſt his majeſty in this deſign.” 

After a few previous enquiries, the queſtion was put 
for referring the meſſage to the committee of ſupply, 


and carried unanimouſly ; and oa the 25th the order of 


the day for taking the ſame into conlideration being read, 
and the houſe having gone into a committee of ſupply, 
lord John Cavendith ſaid, that the committee mult 
neceſſarily feel the moſt lively ſentiments of affection to 
his majeſty for the gracious manner in which he had de- 
termined to provide for the eſtabliſhment of the prince 
of Wales, without calling upon his people for any ad- 
ditional ſupply to his civil liſt on that account. Phe 
whole of the annual expence his majeſty was reſolved to 
take upon himſelf, and to allow his royal highneſs fifty 
thouſand pounds a year, but the committee could not 
be ignorant of the ſtate of the civil liſt. About fifty 
thouſand pounds had been fer aſide towards paying 
debts, which would keep the civil hit down to eight 
hundred and fifty thouland pounds for about ſix years to 
come, and the allowance of fifty thouſand pounds a year 
to the prince would leave his majeſty's revenue ſo low, 
that it would be barely ſufficient to diſcharge the differ- 
ent claims upon it. In ſuch a ſituation, therefore, it 
was not ſurprizing that his majeſty ſhould call upon his 
futhful commons for a temporary aid to equip his fon at 
his outlet, The queſtion being put, was agreed to 
Nen, con. 

From this period no more buſineſs of moment was 
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* So ſtrenuous were the frecholders of the county of York 
for the effecting a more equal parliamentary repreſentation, 
that a petition was preſented by them on that account, ſigned 


by ten thouſand one hundred and twenty-tour names. 


+ The following is a liſt of the knights companions as then 
inſtituted: | | 

His royal highneſs prince Edward, 

His grace William, duke of Leinſter, 

Henry Smyth, earl of Clanrickard, 

Randal William, carl of Antrim, 

"Thomas, carl of Weſtmeath, 

Morrough, earl of Inchiquin, 

Charles, carl of Drogheda, 


65.0% 6:2 -:l 899 


diſcuſſed in either houſe till the 16th of July, wher his 


majeſty cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne. 


Having related the moſt important parliamentary 
tranſactions, we muſt now advert to others of a different 
nature. His majeſty having, on the gth of February, 
been pleaſed to order letters patents to be paſſed under 
the great ſeal of the kingdom of Ireland, for creating a 
ſociety, or brotherhood, to be called Knights of the 
Illuſtrious Order of St. Patrick, to conſiſt of the ſove- 
reign and fifteen knights companions, of which his ma- 


jeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors ſhould perpetually be 


lovereigns, and his majeſty's lieutenant-general, and 
governor-general of Ireland, or the lord-deputy or de- 
Putics, or lords juſtices, or other chief governors, ſhould 
officiate as grand maſters, fifteen knights companions 
of the ſaid order were accordingly conſtituted by ap- 
pointment of his majeſty, and afterwards veſted with the 
inſignia in due form +. 

The court martial which had been ſummoned on the 
trial of general Murray for the loſs of Minorca met at 
the cloſe of the preceding month, at the Horſe Guards, 
to receive the deciſion of the court, after its reviſion by 
his majeſty, Both general Murray, and Sir William 
Dreper, who had exhibited the charges againſt him, 
being preſent, the judge advocate proceeded to read the 
deciſion, which was, © That twenty-ſeven of the charges 
were frivulous and groundleſs.“ Of the remaining two 


the court had found the prifoner guilty, and ſentenced 


him to receive ſuch reprehenſion as his majeſty might 
think proper, which his majeſty had been pleaſed to 
remit. The judge advocate then informed Sir William 
Draper, that it was the pleaſure of the court, that he 
ſhould be required to make an apology to general 
Murray for having inſtituted the preſent trial againſt 
him. Sir William acquicſced, and apologized accord- 
ingly. When the like requiſition was made of general 
Murray to Sir William, for having wounded his feel- 
ings as a foldier, by his conduct to him during his com- 
mand at Minorca, general Murray vehemently and pe- 
remprorily reiuted acquieſcence, declaring that he was 
the protector of his own honour, and would leave that 
of every other man to his own vindication. He was, 
therefore, put under arreſt ; but on a meeting of the 
court- martial a few days after, the affair was accommo- 
dated, by changing a word in the propoſed apology, 
and the matter terminated in ſuch a manner as to leave 
no poſũble ground for apprehenſion that any future ill 
conſequence would take place between the two generals. 

In the beginning of April the agreeable news arrived 
from the Eaſt- Indies, that the eſtabliſhment of peace with 
the Mahrattas was in a fair way of being accompliſhed, 
as articles of a treaty of peace and perpetual friendſhip, 
and alliance between the Engliſh and the Mahrattas had 
been agreed upon and executed. Some time after ad- 
vices were received of the death of Hyder Ally, our 
moſt formidable opponent in that remote quarter of the 
globe, and that his ſucceſſor Tippoo Saib appeared 
more pacifically inclined to the Engliſh than his father, 
having permitted ſuch as were priſoners in the towns 
taken by him to have a free communication with the 
preſidency at Madras, to be better ſupplied with ne- 
ceſſaries, and to have free egreſs and regrets. 

On the 22d of May articles were agreed upon be- 
tween Mr. Oſwald, his Britannic majeſty's commiſſioner, 
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George de la Poor, earl of Tyrone, 
Richard, earl of Shannon, 

James, earl of Clanbraflen, 
Richard, earl of Mornington, 
James, earl of Courtown, 7 
James, earl of Charlemont, | 
Thomas, earl of Bective, 

Henry, earl of Ely, 

Chancellor, Archbiſhop of Dublin, 

Regiſter, Dean of St. Patrick's, 

Secretary, Lord Delvin, 

Ulſter, William Hawkins, Eſq. 

Uſher, John Freemantle, Eſq. 
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and the commiſſioners of the United States of America. 
Theſe articles particularly ſet forth the acknowledge- 
ment of the freedom, ſovereignty, and independence of 
the ſaid ſtates on the part of Great- Britain pointed out 
their boundaries in expreſs terms, and ſettled divers 
points relative to navigation, trade, and commerce. 
Sir Roger Curtis, who had ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf for his valour as an officer during the late ſiege 
of Gibraltar, renewed on the 16th of June, as deputed 
from our court, the treaty of peace which had ſubſiſted 
between Great-Britain and the emperor of Morocco “. 
On the 25th, a ſumptuous edifice, deſigned as a ge- 


* Sir Roger Curtis took with him, as preſents to that 
African monarch, three twenty-ſix pounders, and one of eigh- 
teen, with four hundred balls, beſides ſeveral other trifling 
articles, 

+ The following is a copy of the Preliminary Articles of 
Peace, between his Britannic Majeſty, and the States General 
of the United Provinces: 

« In Tut NAME oF THE MosT Hory T rixiTY. 

« The king of Great-Britain and the States General of the 
United Provinces, animated with an equal defire to put an 
end to the calamities of war, have already authorized their re- 
ſpective miniſters plenipotentiary to ſign mutual declarations for 
a ſuſpenſion of arms; and being willing to re-eſtabliſh union 
and good underſtanding between the two nations, as neceſſary 
for the benefit of humanity in general, as for that of their re- 
ſpective dominions and ſubjects, have named for this purpoſe; 
to wit, on the part of his Britannic majeſty, the moſt illuſ- 
trious and excellent lord George, duke aud carl of Mancheſter, 
viſcount Mandeville, baron of Kimbolton, &c. his ambaſlador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty; 
and on the part of their high mightineſſes the States General, 
the moſt excellent lords Matthew Leſtevenon de BerkenrovGe, 
and Gerard Brantſen, reſpectively their ambaſſador, and am- 
baſſador extraordinary and plenipotenttarics ; who, after having 
duly communicated their full powers in good form, have 
agreed on the following preliminary articles: 

« Article I. As ſoon as the preliminaries ſhall be ſigned and 
ratified, fincere and conſtant friendihip thall be re-eſtabluned 
between his Britannic majeſty, his kingdom, dominion>, and 
ſubjects, and their high mightineſles the States General of the 
United Provinces, their dominions and ſubjects of what quality 
or condition ſoever they may be, wichvut exception, either of 
places or perſons; ſo that the high contracting parties ſhall 
give the greateſt attention to ue maintaining between them- 
ſelves and their ſaid dominions and ſubject, this reciprocal 
friend{hip and intercourſe, without permitiing hereafter, on 
either part, any kind of hoſtilities to be committed, either by 
ſea or by land, for any cauſe, or under any pretence whatſo- 
ever: and they ſhall carefully avoid, for the future, every thing 
which might prejudice the union nappily re-eftabiiihed, eudea- 
vouring, on the contrary, to procure reciprocally for cacn 
other, on every uccafion, whatever may contribute to their 
mutual glory, interefts, and advantages, without giving any 
aſſiſtance or protection, directly or indirectly, to thute who 
would do any injury on either of the higu cu..racting parties, 
There ſhall be a general oblivion of every thing waich may 
have been done or committed, before or {unce the commence- 
ment of the war which is juſt ended, 

« IT, With reſpect to the honours of the flag, and the ſalute 
at ſea, by the ſhips of the republic towards thoſe of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, the ſame cuſtom thall be reſpectively followed, 
as was practiſed before the commencement of the war which is 
juſt concluded. 

« III. All the priſoners taken on either ſide, as well by 
land as by ſea, and the hoſtages carried away or given during 
the war, and to this day, hal: be reſtored, witnout ranſon, 
in ſix weeks at lateſt, to be computed from the day of ex- 
change of the ratification of theſe preliminary articles; each 
power reſpectively diſcharging the advances which ſhall have 
been made, for the ſubſiſtence and maintenance of their pri- 
ſoners, by the ſovereign of the country where they {hall have 
been detained, according to the receipts, atteſted accounts, 
and other authentic youchers, which hall be furnithed on each 
ſide; and ſureties ſhall be reciprocally given for the payment 
of the debts which the priſoners may have contracted in the 
countries where they may have been detained until their entire 
releaſe. And all ſhips, as well men of war as merchant ſhips, 
which may have been taken ſince the expiration of the terms 
agreed upon for the ceſſation of hoſtilities by ſea, ſhall likewiſe 
be reſtored, bona fide, with all their crews and cargoes; and 
the execution of this article ſhall be proceeded upon imme- 
diately after the exchange of the ratifications of this prelimi- 
nary treaty. | 

« IV, The States General of the United Provinces cede 

. 


| 


HISTORY. OF ENGLAND. 


neral bank, being completely finiſhed in the cr 
Dublin, was opened for the tranſacting of public buſine 

On the 2d of September preliminary articles of dence 
between his majeſty the king of Great. Britain, and their 
high mightinefſes the States General of the United 
Provinces of Holland t, were ſigned at Paris by the 
plenipotentiaries of the reſpective powers; 


y of 


ls. 


of as was, on 
the 3d, the definitive treaty with France, Spain, and 
America , and on the th of the following month, by 


virtue of his majeſty's royal warrant, peace was pro- 
claimed between Great-Britain, France, and Spain, 


at 
the uſual places, and with the accuſtomed ceremonics. 
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and guaranty, in full right to his Britannic majeſty, the town 
of Negapatnam, with the dependencies thereof; but, in con- 
ſideration of the importance which the States General of the 
United Provinces annex to the poſſeſſion of the aforeſaid town 
the king of Great-Britain, as a proof of his gcod-will towards 
the ſaid ſtates, promiſes, notwithſtanding this ceſſation, to re. 
ceive and treat with them for the reſtitution of the ſaid towr 
in caſe the ſtates thould hereafter have an equivalent to offer 
to him. 

« V. The king of Great-Britain ſhall reſtore to the States 
General of the United Provinces, Trinquemale, as alſo all the 
other towns, forts, harbours, and ſettlements, which in the 
courſe of the preſent war, have been conquered, in any part of 
the world whatever, by the arms of his Britannic majeſty, or 
by thoſe of the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, and of which he 
might be in poſſeſiion; the whole in the condition in which 
they thall be found. 

« VI. The States General of the United Provinces, promiſe 
and engage not to obſtruct the navigation of the Britith ſub- 
jects in the eaſtern ſeas. 

« VII. Whereas differences have ariſen between the Eno. 

liſh African compaiiy, and the Dutch Weſt-India company, 
relative to the navigation on the coaſts of Atrica, as alſo or, 
the ſubject of C pe Apollonia; for preventing all cauſe of 
complaint between the ſubjects of the two nations upon thoſe 
coaſts, it i agreed that commiſſaries ſhall be named, on each 
lide, to make ſuitable arrangements on theſe points. 
«K VIII. All the countries and territories which may have 
been, t which may be conquered in any part of the world 
whatluever, by the arms of his Britannic majeſty, as well as 
by tnoſe of the States General, which ue not included in the 
preſent treaty, neither under the head ot ceffions, nor under 
the head of reſtitutions, ſhall be reſtored without difficulcy, and 
without requiring any compenſation. ; 

IX. As it is neceſlary to appoint a certain period for the 
reſtitutions and evacuations to be made, it is azrced that the 
king of Great-Britain ſhall cauſe Triuquemale to be evacuated, 
as well as all the towns, forts, and territories which have been 
taken by his arms, and of which he may be in poſſeſſion, ex- 
cepting what is ceded to his Britannic majeſty by thoſe articles, 
at the ſame periods as the reſtitutions and evacuations ſhall be 
made between Groat-Britain and France. The States General 
ſhall re{tore at the fame period the towns and territories which 
their arms may have taken from the Englith in the Eaſt - Indies. 
In conſequence of which, the neceſſary orders ſhall be ſent by 
each of the high contracting parties, with reciprocal paſſports 
tor the ſhips which ſhall carry them, immediately after the ra- 
tification of theſe preliminary articles. 

« X. His Britannic majeſty, and their high mightineſics 
the aforcſajd States General, promiſe to obſerve ſincerely, and 
bona fide, all the articles contained and eſtabliſhed in this pie- 
lent preliminary treaty; and they wiil not ſutter the fame to be 
infringed, directly or indirectly, by their reſpective ſubjects: 
and the ſaid high contracting parties guaranty to each other, 
generally and reciprocally, all the ſtipulations of the pretent 
articles. 

« XI. The ratifications of the preſent preliminary articles, 
prepared in good and due form, ſhall be exchanged in this city 
of Paris, ver ween the high contracting parties, in the ſpace 
of one monch, or ſooner, if it can be done, to be computed 
from tie day of the ſignature of the preſent articles. 

« In witneſs whereot, we. the underwritten, their ambaſſa- 
dors and plenipotentiaries, have ſigned with our hands, 
in their names, and by virtue of our full powers, the 
preſent preliminary articles, and have cauſed the ſeals 
of our arms to be affixed thereto. 

Done at Paris the 2d day of September, 178g. 

« [,k£STEVENON VAN BERKENROODE, (L. S.) 
« MANCHESTER. (L. S.) 
«K BRANTSEN. (L. S.). 

t As the ſubſtance of the definitive treaties is contained in 
the preliminary articles which were agreed to by the ſevera! 
belligerent powers, we think it unnecellary to inſert copies of 
thoſe treaties in this place. 
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The ſeſſion of parliament was opened on the 11th of 
November by a ſpeech from his majeſty to both houſes, 
in which he informed them, that definitive treaties of 

ace had been concluded with the courts of France 
and Spain, and with the United States of America ; and 
that preliminary articles had been alſo ratified with the 
States General of the United Provinces. When his 
majeity had retired from the houſe, his royal highneſs 
the prince of Wales, who had. been previouſly intro- 
duced with the uſual ceremonies, and taken his chair on 
the right hand of the throne, took the oaths of alle- 
giance and {upremacy, and made and ſubſcribed the 
declaration, and alſo took and ſubſcribed the oaths of 
abjuration. In both houſes a motion for an addreſs was 
carried; and thele addreſſes being preſented to his ma- 
jelty, were graciouſly received. 

Mr. Secretary Fox brought forward on the 18th of 
November, his motion reſpecting the future regulation 
of the Engliſh ſettlemeuts in the Eaſt-Indies, and after 
a number of pertinent obſervations, concluded his ſpeech 
with the following motions : 1. That leave be given to 
bring in a bill for veſting the affairs of the Eaſt-India 
company in the hands of certain commiſſioners, for the 
benent of the proprietors and the public ; 2. Thar leave 
be given to bring in a bill for the better government of 
the territorial acquiſitions and dependencies in India. 
Theſe motions, after a ſhort debate, were ſeverally put, 
and agreed to by the houſe. When the firſt bill was 
brought in, it was read the firſt time, and ordered to 
be printed; and after ſome deſultory debates, a day was 
fixed for the ſecond reading. Accordingly at the ſtated 
time, the point was agitated with great vehemence by 
the reſpective parties. Mr. ſecretary Fox vindicated 
the bill with his uſual force and energy. He argued 
upon principles of humanity, and painted, in the live- 
lieſt colours, the thockiug acts of barbaricy committed 
by the Europeans on the natives of India. He repre- 
ſeared the impropricty of ſupporting the ſervants of the 
company, who, in defiance of every thing ſacred, could 
be guilty of the molt atrocious acts of cruelty and wan- 
tonneſs: urged the grand plea, neceſſity : and having 
declared, that in bringing it into pariiament he had 
done his duty as a miniſter of this country, a friend to 
humanity, and an enemy to oppreſſion, therefore moved, 
that the bill might be committed. Lord North, in a 
very able manner, defended the principles of the bill, 
reprobated the ſervants of the company for engaging in 
the moit wanton hoſtilities, which had nearly ruined the 
intereſts of the India company in that part of che world, 
and concluded with averring, that the tendency of the 
bill was only to diminiſh their political, but not by any 
means their real, conſequence. The opponents rea- 
ſoned againſt the bill upon general principles as diſhoneſt, 
impolitic, and arbitrary. They pointed out particu- 
larly the injuſtice of infringing the purchaſed rights of 
the chartered company, and the dangerous tendency of 
eſtabliſhing an influence which might end only with the 
exiltence ot the conſtitution. After a variety of argu- 
ments produced on both ſides, the houſe divided on a 
motion for adjournment, which was carried in the ne- 
gative by a majority of one hundred and nine voices. 
The queſtion, that the bill be committed, was then car- 
ried without a diviſion, and it was ordered to be com- 
mitted for the iſt of December. On that day the 
principal opponents again diſplayed their eloquence, 
and the bill was again committed by a majority of one 
hundred and fourteen. But this meaſure of adminiſtra- 
tion met with a very different fate in the houſe of lords, 
where, after ſome debates, the motion for the com- 
mitment of the bill was loſt by a majority of nineteen. 

At twelve o'clock on Thurſday night, the 18th, a 
ſpecial meſſenger announced to lord North and Mr. Fox, 
that his majeſty had no further occaſion for their ſervices. 
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* Notwithſtanding there appeared ſo much difficulty in 
forming a cabinet, an arrangement of miniſtry was completed 
in a few days. The duke of Rutland was appointed lord 
No. LXXVI. 
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At the ſame time they were commanded to ſend the 
ſeals by the under ſecretaries, as a perſonal interview 
would be diſagreeable. The next day the right honour- 
able William Pitt was appointed firſt lord of the trea- 
ſury and chancellor of the exchequer ; eatl Gower, 
preſident of the council; and earl Temple, ſecretary of 


ſtate; the latter immediately wrote letters of diſmiſſion 


to the remaining members of the cabinet, the conſe- 
quence of which was, a general and almoſt unexampled 
reſignation of their adherents. Earl Temple did not 
long remain in office; for, on Monday the 22d, Mr. 
Grenville roſe and announced the reſignation of his 
noble relation, who, he ſaid, had taken this ſtep in 
order that he might not be ſuppoſed to ſhelter himſelf 
under the cover of authority againſt any charge that 
might be brought againſt him, but that he might meet 
it fairly and openly in his private capacity. A diſſolu- 
tion of parliament being now expected, a motion was 
made to addreſs his majeſty, with a view to prevent its 
taking place. At length the queſtion being put, that 
the. houſe agree to the motion for the addreſs, it was 
carried with fo great a ſtrength of ſhew, that the friends 
of the new miniſtry did not think proper to try the 
queſtion by a deciſion, When the addreſs was pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, he returned an anſwer, in which 
he aſſured the houſe, that he ſhould not interrupt their 
meeting by any exerciſe of his prerogative, either of 
prorogation or diſſolution. It was then finally agreed 
to by the houſe to adjourn to the 12th of January en- 
ſuing “. 

During theſe political diſtractions, diſpatches arrived 
from his excellency major- general James Stuart, com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's and the Eaſt- India 
company's forces on the coaſt of Coromandel, contain- 
ing a particular account of a very ſignal victory obtained 
over the French and Tippoo Saib's auxiliaries, under 
his command. The ſame diſpatches brought a letter 
from vice admiral Sir Edward Hughes, wherein it ap- 
peared, that he had. had another action with the French 
ſquadron, under monſicur Suffrein. It began on the 
20th of June, at four minutes paſt four P. M. when 
the enemy, having the advantage of the wind, hauled 
off. Several of his majeſty's ſhips were much diſabled 
in their hulls, maſts, and rigging, and ſickneſs prevailed 
throughout the whole fleet. The admiral on his return 
to Madras road received intelligence of the ratification 
of the preliminary articles of peace, as well as the ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities agreed to between Great- Britain and 
the States General of the United Provinces; and on the 
27th diſpatched his majeſty's ſhip Medea on a flag of 
truce, with letters to monſieur Suffrein and the marquis 
de Buſſy. On the 4th of July the Medea returned to 
Madras road, with anſwers from the French comman- 
ders in chief, in which they concurred in a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities by ſca and land, as well as an immediate re- 
leaſe of priſoners on both ſides: and thus terminated the 
war in that quarter of the globe. A reconciliation was 
no ſooner brought about with foreign enemies, than 
domeſtic faction reared its baneful head, and involved 
our political ſyſtem in anarchy. When the houſe of 
commons met purſuant to adjournment on the 12th of 
January, 1784, debates were maintained by the con- 
rending parties with zeal and ſome degree of acrimony. 
A retroſpect was had to the rumoured diſſolution of par- 
liament, and the talents of the late miniſters were com- 
pared with thoſe of the preſent, The ſovereign's pre- 
rogative to appoint miniſters, and diſſolve parliaments, 
was admitted ; but the propriety of ſuch meaſures, at a 
certain Criſis, was called in queſtion by the advocates 
for the late adminiſtration. After a diviſion of the 
houſe on the order of the day, upon which there ap- 
peared a majority of thirty-nine againſt the miniſter, 
the houſe went into a committee on the ſtate of the 


— — 
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privy ſeal; the marquis of Caermarthen and lord Sidney, 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and lord Thurlow, lord high 
chancellor. 
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nation; and Mr. Fox moved ſeveral reſolutions, of 
which the following were the ſum and ſubſtance ; That 
it is the opinion of this committee, that for any perſon 
or perſons in his majeſty's treaſury, exchequer, or navy 
offices, or the bank of England, or employed in paying 
public money, to iflue any for ſervices already voted by 
the houſe of commons, unleſs the uſual bill for appro- 

riating the ſams voted for ſervices, ſhould pals 1nto a 
aw before any diſſolution or prorogation of parliament, 
would be a high miſdemeanor, derogatory to the dig- 
nity of the houſe, and ſubverſive of the conſtitution. 
That there be laid before the houſe an account of all 
ſums iſſued for public ſervices, from the 19th of De- 
cember, 1783, to the 12th of January, 1784. That 
no more money be iſſued on the credit of a vote of the 
houſe, until the above account ſhall have been laid be- 
fore the houſe, nor for three days after. That the 
chairman be inſtructed to move the houſe that the 
mutiny bill be read a ſecond time on the 23d of Fe- 
bruary next. 

Some objections having been made to the third of 
theſe reſolutions, the mover ſaid, that in order to take 
away every poſſible ground for accuſing him of any in- 
tention to withhold the ſupplies, he would not preſs that 
reſolution. The other three were then carried, after a 
ſhort debate without diviſion. Several other reſolutions 
were moved reſpecting general and alarming reports, 
new appointments, &c. pointing upon the whole 10 
directly againſt the new miniſtry, that their friends of 
courſe oppoſed them ; however, they were carried by a 
conſiderable majority. The moſt material circum- 
ſtance, in the courſe of the debate was, that the miniſter 
would by no means conſent to give an explanation of the 
king's anſwer to the addreſs of the houſe againſt a diſſo- 
lution or prorogation of parliament ; inſomuch, that 
after a variety of efforts in vain to produce an explicit 
declaration, the houſe, on the 19th, went into the ſtate 
of the nation; and it was moved, * That it is the opi- 
nion of this committee, that having reſolved that, in 
the preſent ſituation of the dominions of his majeſty, it 
is proper there ſhould be an adminiſtration that poſſefſed 
the confidence of the houſe ; and that certain new and 
extraordinary circumſtances had attended the appoint- 
ment of his majeſty's miniſters, by no means calculated 
to conciliate the confidence of this houſe, and deroga- 
tory to parliament and the conſtitution, their continu- 
ance in places of high truſt is contrary to conſtitutional 
principles, and ſubverſive of the public good,” There 
appeared a majority of twenty-one againſt the miniſter 
on a diviſion. 

On the 23d Mr. chancellor Pitt moved, that the 
India bill laid by him before the houſe, be read a ſe- 
cond time and committed. Mr. Fox immediately roſe, 
and adverted to the tendency of the bill as totally in- 
ſufficient to eradicate the evils complained of, or eman- 
cipate the company from that ſlavith dependance on its 
ſervants abroad, which deprived it of its energy, and 
rendered it the proſtituted object of foreign cabal. After 
a conſiderable debate, the houſe divided on the ſecond 
reading, when there appeared againſt the bill a majo- 
rity of eight. The bill being thus rejected, Mr. Fox 
moved for leave to bring in a bill for the better regula- 
tion and government of our affairs in the Eaſt-Inyies ; 
the two principal objects of which were, the rendering 
the ſyſtem for the government of India permanent by 
authority of parliament ; and the fixing the government 
at home. The other ſyſtem as ſecondary, might be 
modelled to meet the inclinations and opinions of the 
country. He then called upon the miniſter to declare 
explicitly, whether the houſe was to rely on the promiſe 
made in anſwer to their late addreſs. The miniſter, 
however, made no anſwer, He was called upon again 
and again; but remained ſilent. At length, as if urged 
by the pointed ſeverity of ſome remarks, he declared 
that he would not condeſcend to anſwer interrogatories 
which he did not think gentlemen entitled to put to him, 
and concluded with aſſigning his reaſons in a high and 
elevated ſtile of expreſſion. 


tt 
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The day following the members were engaged as be. 
fore on the ſubject on the diſſolution, and as undeci- 
ſively, till at length the queſtion for adjournment was 
put and: carried. A right honourable member after 
lome exordium, moved, that the houſe do come to thi 
reſolution, © That the houſe of commons expreſſed the 
firmeſt reliance on his majeſty's molt gracious — 
that he would not interrupt their proceeding in ſettling 
the affairs of the Eaſt-India company, the ſtate of pub. 
lic credit, and of the revenue; objects which appeared 
of the greateſt magnitude to his majeſty, to this houſe 
and to the public.” The miniſter appeared, from the 
tenor of his obſervations on this motion, to be much 
agitated by it at firſt: at length, however, he ſaid he 
was not averſe to declare, that he never had any inten- 
tion of diflolving the parliament, that the circumſtances 
of the public rendered it a meaſure which no friend to 
ms country would adviſe ; that he for one would not 
adviſe any ſuch meaſure, nor even act with a miniſtry 
by whom it was adviſed. 

This declaration in ſome degree conciliated the 
minds of the oppoſite party ; and a motion was made 
and paſſed unanimouſly, for adjournment to Thurſday 
the 29th. 

In this diſtracted ſtate of our councils, a meeting was 
held for the laudable purpoſe of recommending an union 
of parties. They were between fifty and ſixty in num- 
ber, and, in point of property and conſideration in the 
country, truly reſpectable. The following requiſition, 
ſigned by ſeveral members of parliament, was preſented 
to Mr. Groveſnor, in conſequence of his propoſal in the 
houſe of commons for an union among the leaders of 
the contending parties: 

We whole names are hereunto ſigned, members 
of the houfe of commons, being fully perſuaded that the 
united efforts of thoſe in whole integrity, abilities, and 
conſtitutional principles we have reaſon to confide, can 
alone reſcue the country from its preſent diſtracted ſtate, 
do join in moſt carneſtly entreating them to communi- 
cate with each other on the arduous ſituation of public 
affairs; truſting that by a liberal and unreſerved inter- 
courſe between them, every impediment may be re- 
moved, to a cordial co-operation of great and reſpect- 


able characters, acting on the ſame public principles, 


and entitled to the ſupport of independent and diſinter- 
elted men. 

« And we depute—to preſent this repreſentation and 
requiſition to his grace the duke of Portland, the right 
honourable lord John Cavendiſh, the right honourable 
Wilham Pitt, and the right honourable Charles James 
Fox, in our names.” Bur all the efforts of this reipect- 
able body were fruſtrated ; the one part making the re- 
ſignation of the miniſter the very baſis of the propoſed 
intercourle, and the miniſter ſtating, that his perſonal 
feelings would not ſuffer him to reſign his poſt for the 
purpoſe of negociating : ſo that after divers meetings, 
and various letters had paſſed between the parties, the 
aſſembly carried a motion declaratory of their lentiments, 
and agreed to adjourn fine dre. 

The 16th of January, the lord-mayor, attended by 


a great number of the aldermen, went from Guildhall 


to St. James's, and preſented an addreſs to his majeſty, 
expreſſing the ſatisfaction they felt at the diimiſhion of 
his majeſty's late miniſters, and their earneſt aſſurances 
of maintaining their zeal and loyalty inviolate. An ad- 
dreſs of the like nature was allo preſented by the mer» 
chants of London. 

On the 29th, the houſe of commons met purſuant to 
adjournment ; but nothing of importance occurred till 
the 2d of February, when Mr. Groveſior, the chair- 
man of the meeting of the country gentlemen, aſſembled 
for the purpole of effecting an union of partics, after in- 
forming the houſe that the conciliatory efforts of that 
meeting were not likely ro prove .cffectual, move, 
That in the preſent circumſtances of this country, 19 
arduous and prefling, it was neceflary for that houle to 
take ſuch meaſures as were molt conducive to procure 
a ſtrong, permanent, extenſive, and united adminiſtra- 
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tion, as ſhould carry the full confidence of the commons 

and the public.” The warm friends of adminiſtration 

oppoſed the motion, and reprobated the idea of an 

union between the parties mentioned, as a meer imita- 

tion of a recent coalition, Mr. Fox vindicated his 

meaſures and thoſe of his adherents ; aſſerted the dignity 

and privileges of the houſe of commons, and main- 

tained, that to ſer the ſenſe of that houſe ar defiance, 

was to overturn its conſequence, and with it the conſti- 

tution itſelf, and the liberties of the ſubject. At length, 

after a few words from ſome other members, the queſ- 

tion was carried without a diviſion. Another motion 

was then made ſimilar to the former, both as to ſub- 

ſtance and effect, and carried by a majority againſt the 
miniſter. But the preſent adminiſtration appeared to 
have had the ſanction and concurrence of the upper 
houſe, in which a noble lord, on the 4th of February, 
made two reſolutions reſpecting ſome late tranſactions, 

and then moved for an addreſs to the throne, founded 

on theſe reſolutions, expreſſive of their entire ſatisfac- 
tion with his majeſty's appointment of miniſters, and 
aſſuring his majeſty that they would, upon all occaſions, 

ſupport him in the juſt exerciſe of a conſtitutional pre- 
rogative. The ſame ſubject of altercation which had 
engroſſed the attention of the lower houſe for ſome time, 
continued to be debated from day to day, and every 
motion was carried againſt the miniſter, till, on the 
20th, Mr. Fox moved for an addreſs to the king, 
which being alſo carried, was prepared and reported. 
This addreis was preſented on the 25th to his majeſty, 
whoſe reply being read in the houſe, Mr. Fox roſe and 
faid, he would not then enter into the conſideration of 
it, but would barely remark, that it appeared to him to 
be final on the part of his majeſty, and therefore the 
houſe could not well take more than one ſtep farther ; 
and as this proceeding on the part of the houſe ought to 
be final alſo, there ought to be due time for gentlemen 
to turn the ſubject in their minds, what that meaſure 
ſhould be. He then moved that his majeſty's anſwer 
ſhould be taker. into conſideration on Monday the 8th of 
March, which was agreed to without any debate. Ac- 
cordingly, on that day Mr. Fox, after ſome exordium, 
moved a variety of reſolutions, tending on the whole to 
teſtify the ſurprize and affliction of the houſe on receiv- 
ing the anſwer which his majelty's miniſters had ad- 
viſed, to aſſure his majeſty, that the houſe neither had 
diſputed, nor meant in any inſtance to diſpute, much 
leſs to deny his majefty's undoubted prerogative of ap- 
pointing to the executive offices of ſtare ſuch perſons as 
to his majeſty's wiſdom might ſeem meet; at the ſame 
time again ſubmitting to his majeſty's royal wiſdom, 
that no adminiſtration, however legally appointed, can 
ſerve his majeſty and the public with effect, which does 
not enjoy the confidence cf that houſe, to expreſs a 
moſt unfeigned gratitude for his majeſty's royal aſſu- 
rances that he does not call in queſtion the right of the 
houſe to offer their advice to his majeſty on every pro- 
per occaſion, touching the exerciſe of any branch of 
royal prerogative ; to declare that they had done their 
duty to his majeſty, and their conſtituents, in pointing 
out the evil, and in humbly imploring redreſs; and that 
therefore the blame and reſponſibilty mult now be 
wholly upon thoſe who had diſregarded the opinions, 
and neglected the admonitions of the repreſentatives of 
his majeſty's people, and attempted thereby to ſet up a 
new ſyſtem of executive adminiſtration, which, wanting 
the confidence of the houſe, and acting in defiance to 
their reſolution, mult prove at once inadequate by its 
inefficiency to the neceſſary objects of government, and 
dangerous by its example to the liberties of the people. 


— 
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* Before the motion was made for an addreſs, Mr. Lee, in 
a long ſpecch, ſtated to the houſe the conduct of the high bai- 
liff of Weſtminſter, who had neglected making a return to the 
writ of election, on pretence of not having finiſhed the ſcru- 
tiny into the legality of the votes, and concluded with moving 
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But the opponents of adminiſtration in this inſtance loſt 


conſiderable ground, having, on a diviſion on Mr. Fox's 


motion, the majority only of an unit. 

On the 10th, lord Hinchinbroke informed the houſe, 
that their repreſentation had been laid before his ma- 
jeſty, and graciouſly received. 

On the 25th, his majeſty went to the houſe of neers, 


and having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills then 


ready, made tht following ſpeech from the throne : 
« My lords and gentlemen, 

On a full conſideration of the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, and of the extraordinary circumſtances which 
have produced it, I am induced to put an end to this 
ſeſſion of parliament; I feel it a duty, which I owe to 
the conſtitution and to the country in ſuch a ſituation, 
to recur as ſpeedily as poſſible to the ſenſe of my people, 
by calling a new parliament. 

I rrult that this meaſure will tend to obviate the 
miſchiefs ariſing from the unhappy diviſions and diſtrac- 
tions which have lately ſubſiſted; and that the various 
important objects which will require conſideration may 
be afterwards proceeded upon with leſs interruption, and 
with happier effect. 

can have no other object, but to preſerve the 
true principles of our free and happy conſtitution, and 
to employ the powers entruſted to me by law, for the 
only end for which they were given, the good of my 
people.“ 

The next day the metropolis was thrown into a very 
great ferment, by an incident which, from the criſis in 
which it happened, was deemed the more extraordinary. 
Some robbers having burglariouſly entered the lord 
chancellor's houſe in Great Ormond-ſtreet, carried off 
the Great Seal of England. As ſoon as his lordſhip 
was apprized of the robbery, information was ſent to 
the reſpective offices of police, and perſons were dil- 
patched in queſt of the perpetrators of ſo daring a vil- 
lainy, but without the deſired effect. The fame day a 
very important event was announced to the public; 
namely, a proclamation for diſſolving the then parlia- 
ment, and declaring the calling of another. 

On the 18th of May, the time appointed for the 
meeting of parliament, both houſes afſembled with the 
uſual formalities, the houſe of commons proceeded to 
the choice of a ſpeaker, when Mr. Cornwall was agaia 
placed in the chair. The day following, his majeſty 
in a ſpeech from the throne declared the cauſes of his 
calling the parliament. He aſſured them of the ſatis- 
faction he had in meeting them, after recurring in ſo 
important a motion, to the ſenſe of his people ; and of 
his reliance, that they were animated by the ſame ſenti- 
ments of loyalty and attachment to the conſtitution, 
which had been lo fully manifeſted throughout the king- 
dom. He then directed their attention to the mainte- 
nance of the public credit, to the ſupport of the eſta- 
bliſhed revenues, and to the affairs of the Eait-India 
company : and, atcer warning them againſt adopting 
any meaſures for the regulation of theſe laſt, which 
might affect the conſtitution and our dearelt intereſts at 
home, concluded with expreſſing his inchnations to ſup- 
port and maintain in their juſt balance the rights and 
privileges of every branch of the legiſlature . The 
{trong expreſſions, inſerted in the addreſſes, of fatisfac- 
tion and gratitude to his majeſty for having diſſolved 
the late parliament, occaſioned a ſhort debate. An 
amendment was propoſed, but was rejected by a majo- 
rity of one hundred and ſixty- eight. 

On the 14th of June, the attention of the houſe was 
again called to this important ſubject by Mr. Burke, in 
a ſpeech of great length, in which he examined with 
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a reſolution, declaring it to be © his duty to return two citizens 
to ſerve for the ſaid city.” This motion, after a long debate, 
was negatived by a majority of two hundred and eighty- three 
to one hundred and thirty -11X, 
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great freedom the dangerous principles upon which 
that act of power was both executed and defended by 
government. 

On the 21ſt of June, the chancellor of the exchequer 
moved ſeveral reſolutions, as the foundation of the act, 
ſince known by the name of the © Commuration Act.” 
He ſtared to the houſe, that the illicit trade of the 
country had of late increaſed to ſo alarming a height, as 
to endanger almoſt the very exiſtence of ſeveral] branches 
of the revenue, and more particularly that of tea. It 
had appeared before the committee on ſmuggling, that 
only five millions five hundred thouſand pounds weight 
of tea was fold annually by the Eaſt-India company, 
whereas the annual conſumption of the kingdom was 
ſuppoſed, from good authority, to exceed tweive mil- 
lions “, fo that the illicit trade in this article was more 
than double the legal. The only remedy he could de- 
viſe for this evil was, to lower the duties on tea to ſo 
ſmall an amount, as to make the profit on the illicit 
trade not adequate to the riſk. It was well Known that 
in this trade the price of freight and inſurance to the 
ſhore was about twenty-five per cent, and the inſurance 
on the inland carriage about ten per cent. more, in all 
thirty-five per cent. The duty on tea, as it then ſtood, 
was about fifty per cent.; ſo that the ſmuggler had an 
advantage over the fair dealer ot fifteen per cent. as the 
voyage from England to the continent might be eaſily 
repeated four or five times in the year: he therefore 
propoſed to reduce the duty on tea to twelve pounds 
ten ſhillings per cent, As this regulation would cavie a 
deficiency in the revenue of about fix hundred thoutand 
pounds per annum, he propoſed to make good the ſame 
by an additional window tax. This tax, he ſaid, would 
not be felt as an additional burthen, but ought to be 
conlidered as a commutation, and would in fact prove 
favourable to the ſubject: a houſe, for inftance, ot nine 
windows, which would be rated at ten and fix-pence, 
might be ſuppoſed to conſume {even pounds of tea ; the 
difference between the old duties on which, and the new 
duty propoſed, might, at an average, amount to one 
pound five ſhillings and ten- pence, fo that ſuch a family 
would gain by the commuration fiftcen ſhillings and 
four-pence. The ac, however, met with a warm op- 
poſition in both houles of parliament. It was denied to 
have any claim to the principle of commuration, Tea, 
though an article of pretty general uſe, was ſtill an ar- 
ticle of luxury; the admiſſion of light into houſes was 
indiſpenſably neceſſary; the act therefore, in effect, 
compelled all perſons, whether they drank tea or not, 
to pay a tax for it. The chief benefit from the mealure 
would accrue to the Chineſe, who, by the increaſing 
conſumption of tea, and demands for a higher-priced 
fort, would draw out of this country money to double 
the amount they had done betore. 

The next public meaſures brought forward by the 
miniſter, related to an object that required all the au- 
dreſs and management he poſſeſſed. The firit was a 
bill to enable the Eaſt-India company to divide eight 
per cent. intereſt on their capital. By the ſudden diſſo- 
lution of the late parliament, the committee to whom 
the examination of the ſtate of the company's affairs had 
been referred, was prevented from making any progreſs 
in that buſineſs; and though the enquiry was refumed 
as early as poſſible in the preſent ſeſſion, yet, before any 
report could be made, the houſe was reduced to the 
neceflity, either of authorizing the company to make a 
dividend, without any information relative to their abi- 
lities ſo to do, or to endanger their credit, by refuſing 
its conſent. All the diſgraceful and dangerous circum- 
ſtances of this dilemma were ſtrongly urged by the late 
miniſters againſt their ſucceſſors; and as the beſt and 
ſafeſt means of extricating the public out of the difficulty, 
it was propoſed to make the dividend fix per cent. in- 
ſtead of eight. It was admitted on all ſides, that the 
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*The whole quantity of tea imported from China is 
about nineteen millions of pounds, of which it is conjectured 
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affairs of the company were, at leaſt, not in the moſt 
flouriſhing condition ; and it was fixed, not only as a 
mockery, but as an act of real injuſtice to the public, 
that, while the company was applying to parliament for 
a conſiderable pecumary relief, they ſhould take care to 
divide amongſt themſelves as much as they had divided 
under the moſt favourable circumſtances ; and that they 
{ſhould not take upon themſclv f th 

po es any part of the di- 
treſſes occaſioned by their own miſmanagement, but lay 
all upon the public. On the other ſide, the neceſſity of 
the caſe, and the probable grounds for ſuppoſing that 
the company might be indulged in a dividend of eight 
per cent, without any detriment to the public, were 
chictly inſiſted on. It was alſo urged in favor of the 
company, that their diſtreſſes did not ariſe from their 
own faults, but that they had partaken in the general 
calamity which, in con!equence of the war, had in- 
volved the whole country. The bill, as originally pro- 
poſed, paſſed the houſe of commons without a diviſion ; 
and after a warm debate in the houſe of lords, paſſed, on 
a diviſion of twenty-eight to nine. The ſecond att was 
to allow the company a further reſpite of duties due to 
the exchequer ; to enable them to accept of bills beyond 
the amount preſcribed by former acts of parliament; 
and to eſtabliſh their future dividends. I hefe propoli- 
tions gave riſe to frequent debates. The partiality 0 
the mimlter towards the India company was allowed to 
be highly and juſtly merited ; and the proofs he gave 
them of his gratitude in the commutation act, the diwi— 
dend act, and the prejent bill, kept pace with his ſenſe 
of the obligation he owed them. At len;th after ſeve.. 
ral diviſions, the bill paſſed both houſes, and was fol- 
lowed by an att © for the better government of the 
affairs of the Eaſt- India company,” &c. 

On the Zoth of June Mr. Pitt opened the national 
accounts for the year, or what is generally termed the 
Budget. After having recapitulated the ſupplies which 
had been granted by parliament, and the ways aud 
means for raiſing them, he ſtated, that the ways and 
means fell juſt within ſix million povnds of the ſum 
vored for the ſupplics ; and this laſt ſum he propoſed to 
raiſe by a loan. With reſpect to the unfunded debt, 
which amounted to upwards of twelve millions in navy 
bills, and one million in ordnance debentures, though 
he intended to fund only ſcven millions of this debt, {till, 
as moſt of the navy bills actually bore intereſt, and as 
the intereſt on that part which he did not inc an to fund 
this year, would amount to two hundred and cighty 
thouſand pounds, he propoſed to lay on taxes this year 
for the intereſt of the whole, notwithilanding only halt 
of it would be fund: d. 

The ſcilions cloicd with a motion brought forward by 
Mr. Dundas, for the re{toration of the cttates forfeited 
in Scotland in the rebellion of 1745. As this mealure 
had for its object the relief of individuals, whoſe unc- 
quivocal attactunent and loyalty to his prefer majclly 
and his family, could not be ſuppoſcd, cen in 4 els 
liberal and leſs enlightened age than the pretent, to be 
tainted or affected by the crimes of their anceſtors, it 
met with the perfect approbation of che commons. lu 
the houſe of lords, however, it was oppoſed by the lord 
chancellor, both on grounds of its impolicy and its par- 
tiality. Ic was impolitic, he ſaid, as far as it rendered 
nugatory the ſettled maxim of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
that treaſon was a crime of ſo deep a dye, that nothing 
was adequate to its puniſhment but the total eradication 
of the perſon, the name, or the family, out of the 10- 
ciety which he had attempred to hurt. This was the 
wiſdom, he ſaid, of former times, But if a more cn— 
lightened age choſe to relax from the citabliſhed ieve- 
rity, he thought it ought to be done with gravity and 
deliberation. It was, he faid, partial, becauic che 
eſtates forfeited in 1715, and which were ſorfeited upon 
the ſame grounds and principles as thoſe in 1745, VEE 
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that not more than ſeven is conſumed in the other countries 
of Europe. | 
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paſſed over in ſilence, whilit even a perſon who had 
forfeired in 1690 was included in the proviſion. The 
bill ne vertheleſs paſſed the lords, and received the royal 
aſſent. 

On the 20th of Auguſt the king put an end to the 
ſeſſion, by a ſpeech from the throne; in which, after 
expreſſing his approbation of their proceedings, and his 
concerns for the additional burthens which they had been 
obliged to lay upon the public, he adverted to the im- 
portant objects, with reſpect to trade and commerce, 
yet to be provided for; and he truſted, that fuch regu- 
lations would be framed, upon a full inveſtigation, as 
might be calculated to promote the wealth and proſpe- 
ricy of every part of the Britiſh empire, 

On the 25th of January, 1785, the houſe met ac- 
cording to appointment. In his majeſty's ſpeech, the 
object particularly recommended to the attention of both 
houſes, was the final adjuttment of the commercial in- 
tercourſe between Great-Britain and Ireland. The ſuc- 
ceſs that had attended the mecalures taken laſt ſeſſion, 
for the ſuppreſſion of ſmuggling, was next mentioned; 
as an encouragement to apply, with continued aſſiduity, 
to that important object. And finally the reports of the 
commiſſioners of accounts, and ſuch further regulations 
as might appear neceſſary in the different offices of the 
kingdom, were ſubmitted as matters worthy of their 
early conſideration. The addrets, which, as uſual, was 
an echo to the ſpeech, paſſed in the houſe of lords 
wichout either comment or any ſort of oppoſition. In 
the houſe of commons, the earl of Surrey made a few 
remarks, on what he looked upon as important deti- 
ciencies in the ſpeech. At length after ſome debates, 
the queſtion of the amendment was put, and negatived 
without a diviſion ; and the addreſs paſſed nem. con, 

The moſt prominent feature of the preſent ſeſſion of 
parliament, whether we conſider its real importance as a 
conſtitutional queſtion, or the warmth and energy with 
which it was diſcuſſed, was the Weſtminſter ſcrutiny. 
At the late general election, lord Hood, Mr. Fox, and 
Sir Cecil Wray, offered themſelves as candidates to re- 
preſent that city in parliament. The firſt of theſe gen- 
tlemen was elected by a very great majority; the ſtrug- 
ole betwixt the two laſt was long and obſtinate : after 
continuing the conteſt for upwards of ſix weeks, it was 
finally concluded on the 17th of May, 1784, leaving a 
majority of two hundred and thirty-hve voters in favour 
of Mr. Fox. The high bailiff, at the requiſition of 
Sir Cecil Wray, the unſucceſsful candidate, granted a 
ſcrutiny into the poll which he had taken, on the day 
on which it cloſed, and which was the day previous to 
the return of his writ. This mode of proceeding was 
on the ſpot formally proteſted againſt by Mr. Fox, and 
all» by ſeveral of the electors. Immediately on the 
meeting of the new parliament, the conduct of the high 
bailifF in granting the ſcrutiny, under the circumſtances 
above-mentioned, was warmly taken up by oppolition, 
and as warmly defended by the miniſter and his friends. 
After the ſubje& had been debated, as well by council 
at the bar of the houſe, as by the members themſelves, 
in every ſhape, and as often as it could be brought be- 
fore them, both by petitions from Mr. Fox, and the 
electors, the proceeding of the high bailiff was juſtified; 
and ic was reſolved, by a very conliderable majority, on 
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* Of the votes on the ſide of Mr. Fox, ſeventy-one had 
been objected to in the firſt pariſh, and the objections made 
gool only againſt twenty-five: in the ſame pariſh, out of 
thirty-two of the voters for Sir Cecil Wray, which were ob- 
jected to, twenty-ſeven were declared illegal. In the ſecond 
pariſh, out of two hundred objected to, Mr. Fox Joſt eighty; 
Sir Cecil Wray out of ſeventy-five, at that time objected to, 
had ſixty ſtruck off. 

+ In'the courſe of the debate on this ſubject, Mr. Fox ſaid, 
He faw plainly, that it was a pecuniary ſtruggle, and that his 
friends were to be tired out by the expence of the conteſt, 
The ſcrutiny on both ſides could not coſt leſs than thirty thou- 
ſand pounds a year, This was enough to ſhake the beſt for- 
tunes. His own laſt ſhilling might be eaſily got at, as he was 
No. LXXVI. 


a motion of lord Mulgrave's, - «© "That the high bailiff of 
Weſtminſter do proceed in the ſcrutiny for the ſaid citys 
with all | ray diſpatch.” Agreeable to this reſo- 
lution of the houſe, the high bailiff proceeded with the 
ſcrutiny during the remainder of the ſeſſion, and during 
the receſs. Not quite two pariſhes out of the ſeven, 
into which Weſtminſter is divided, were finiſhed when 
the parliament met the ſecond time, and yet the ſcrutiny 
had then continued for eight months. It was calculated 
that the buſineſs already gone through was not more 
than an eighth of the whole *. 

The Weſtminſter ſcrutiny was brought again before 
the houſe, by a petition of ſeveral of the electors, on 
the 8th of February, when the high bailiff and his 
counſel, Mr. Hargrave and Mr. Murphy, underwent a 
long examination at the bar of the houſe, touching the 
practicability of carrying on the ſcrutiny, and the diffi- 
culties and delays attending the ſame. The high bailiff 
gave in evidence, that, calculating from what had been 
already done, it would take certainly not leſs, but pro- 
bably a much longer time, than two years, to finiſh the 
ſcrutiny. The day following, Mr. Welbore Ellis 
moved, “ That Thomas Corbett, Eſq. high bailiff of 
the city of Weſtminſter, having finally cloſed the poll 
for members to repreſent the ſaid city, do forthwith 
obey the ſaid writ, and make a return of the precept 
directed to him for that purpoſe.” This motion brought 
the merits of the whole queſtion again before the houſe, 


and was long and ably debated, during ſcveral days, by 


lord Mulgrave, the maſter of the rolls, the attorney 
and ſollicitor-general, Mr. Bearcroft, Mr. Hardinge, 
Mr. Dundas, and Mr. Pitt, on the one ſide; and on 
the other, by Mr. Lee, Sir Thomas Davenport, Mr. 
Anſtruther, Mr. Adam, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Powis, Mr. 
Ellis, Mr. Montagu, lord North, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Fox f. Towards the cloſe of the debate, the 
high bailiff was called to the bar, and informed by the 
ſpeaker of a reſolution made by the houſe, whereby it 
appeared that the proſecution of the ſcrutiny was not 
defended by any thing like ſo numerous a majority as 
during the preceding ſeſſion. Colonel Fitzpatrick 
moved, That it appearing to this houſe, that Tho- 
mas Corbett, Eſq. high bailiff, having received a pre- 
cept from the ſheriff of Middleſex, for electing two 
citizens to ſerve in parliament for the city of Weſtmin- 
ſter, and having taken and finally cloſed the poll on the 
17th of May lait, being the day next before the day of 
return of the ſaid writ, he be now directed forthwith to 
make a return of his precept of members choſen in pur- 
ſuance thereof.” This motion was rejected by a majo- 
rity of nine only. The ſame motion was again brought 
forward on the 3d of March, by alderman Sawbridge, 
and the queſtion of adjournment was moved on it by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, which paſſed in the ne- 
gative, The main queſtion was then put, and carried 
without a diviſion. Thus, after a ſtruggle in parlia- 
ment for two ſeſſions, terminated the Weſtminſter ſcru- 
tiny, and the high bailiff the day following made a return 
of lord Hood and Mr. Fox. Having gone through 
the buſineſs of the ſeſſion, the houſe was adjourned, on 
the 2d of Auguſt, till the 27th of October; but in the 
mean time a proclamation was iſſued, by which it was 
prorogued to the iſt of December . 


On 


poor; but ſtill, little as he had, he would ſpend to the laſt 
ſhilling. It, in the end, he ſhould loſe his election, it would 
not be, he well knew, for want of a Jegal majority, but for 
want of money! and thus would he perhaps, be deprived of 
his right, and the electors of Weſtminſter of the man of their 
choice, becauſe he was not able to carry ona pecuniary conteſt 
with the treaſury.” 

+ "The following are the heads of the principal acts of par- 
liament paſſed in 1783. For confining, for a limited time, 
the trade between the ports of the United States of America, 
and his majeſty's ſubjects in the iſland of Newfoundland, to 
bread, flour, and live ſtock, to be imported in none but Bri- 
tiſh-built ſhips, actually belonging to Britiſh ſubjects, and 
navigated according to law, clearing out from the ports of his 

10 U majeſty's 
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On the 5th of February, the committee appointed 
to wait on Mr. Pitt with the freedom of the city of 
London, proceeded from Guildhall to Mr. Pitt's houſe, 
in Downing-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, where they preſented 
the freedom in form, 

The parliament met again on the 24th of Janvary, 
1786, when his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which he called the attention of the 
commons to the eſtabliſhment of a fixed plan for the 
reduction of the national debt, a meaſure which he 
truſted the flouriſhing ſtate of the revenue would be ſuffi- 
cient to effect, with little addition to the public bur- 
thens. He concluded with ſaying, that the vigour and 
reſources of the country, ſo fully manifeſted in its preſent 
ſituation, would encourage his parliament to give their 
utmoſt attention to every object of national concern ; 
particularly to the confideration of ſuch meaſures as 
might be neceſſary, in order to give further ſecurity to 
the revenue, and to promote and extend, as far as poſ- 
ſible, the trade and induſtry of his ſubects. Addreſſes, 
as uſual, were preſented by both houſes. : 

The firſt object of importance that engaged the at- 
tention of parliament in the preſent ſeſſion, came on the 
27th of February, and was a meaſure which originated 
with the duke of Richmond, the maſter- general of the 
ordnance. It was a plan for fortitying the dock-yards 
at Portſmouth and Plymouth. The houſe of commons 
had in the preceding ſeſſion expreſſed their unwilling- 
neſs to apply any part of the public money tor this pur- 
pole, before they were made acquainted with the opt- 
nions of ſuch perſons as were beſt able to decide con- 
cerning the utility and propriety of ſuch a meaſure, In 
conſequence of this intimation, a board oft military and 
naval officers was appointed by the king, with the maſ- 
ter- general of the ordnance as their preſident; and the 
propoſed plan of fortifications was referred to them for 
their opinions and advice. After they had inveſtigated 
the ſubject, and had mac. their report thereon, the 
plans recommended were laid before a board of engi- 
neers to make an eſtimate of the expences neceflary to 
carry them into execution“. It was originally intended 
by Mr. Pitt that it ſhould be debated and decided upon, 
together with the ordnance eſtimates, as a mere colla- 
teral queſtion. Lieutenant-general Burgoyne, who was 
one of the board of officers that made the report, ex- 
pre ſſed his deſire, that before the buſineſs was further 
proceeded upon, ſo much both of the report itſelf and 
of the inſtructions upon which 1t was founded, as could 
be made public with ſafety to the ftate, ſhould be laid 
upon the table of the houle of commons. The realon 
alledged by him was, that the houſe might otherwite 
unwarily be led to think that the report ſanctioned the 
plan of fortifications propoſed, more than it really did. 
In ſupport of this mode of proceeding, Mr. Sheridan, 
on the 16th of February, moved © for a copy of the 
appointment of the board of naval and military oificers, 
and of ſuch parts of their inſtructions, and of their re- 
port, as his majeſty's diſcretion might deem proper to 
be made public, with perfect conſiſtency to the ſafety of 
the ſtate; but as the board in queſtion had been con- 
ſtituted by circular letters from the king, without any 
official commiſſion or appointment, Mr. Pitt ſubſtituted 
another motion, the ſame in effect as the foregoing, but 
more conformable to the fact, which paſſed unanimouſly. 
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majeſty's European dominions, and furniſhed with a licence 
according to a form thereunto annexed, 

For appointing commiſhoners to enquire into the fees, gra- 
tuities, perquiſites, and emoluments, which are, or have been 
lately received in the ſeveral public offices therein mentioned; 
to examine into any abuſes which may exiſt in the ſame, and 
to report ſuch obſervations as ſhall occur to them for the bet- 


ter conducting and managing the buſineſs tranſacted in the faid 


offices. 

For the better regulating the office of the treaſurer of his 
majeſty's navy, 

For the better examining and auditing the public accounts 
of this kingdom. | 


For appointing commiſſioners further to enquire into the 


Theſe papers being laid before the houſe, Mr. Pitt, on 
the 27th of the ſame month, introduced the meaſure in 
the form of a general reſolution, to the following effec : 
* That it appears to this houſe, that to provide effec. 
tually for ſecuring his majeſty's dock-yards at Port. 
mouth and Plymouth, by a permanent ſyſtem of fort;. 
fication, founded on the molt economical principles 
and requiring the ſmalleſt number of troops poſſible © 
anſwer the purpoſe of ſuch ſecurity, is an eſſential ob. 
ject for the ſafery of the ſtate, intimately connected with 
the general defence of the kingdom, and neceſſary for 
enabling the fleet to act with full vigour and effect for 
the protection of commerce, the ſupport of our diſtant 
poſſeſſions, and the proſecution of offenſive operations, 
in any war in which the nayon may hereafter be en- 
gaged. I his mode of debating and diſpoſing of the 
queſtion, he ſaid he had deviſed, as beſt calculated, in 
his opinion, to afford an opportunity of diſcuſſing, in 
their fulleſt extent, every principle which could poſtbly 
be involved in the procceding, as well thoſe in oppoſi- 
tion to it, as thoſe in its favour. It was alſo, he thought, 
more conſiſtent with the great importance of the ſubject 
to bring it immediately before the houſe ſeparately, and 
in the form of a ſpecific reſolution, than to ſend it to the 
committee involved with the reſt of the ordoance «eſti. 
mates. In ſupport of the reſolution, Mr. Pitt under- 
took to prove the following poſitions : Firſt, that the 
fortifying the dock-yards at Portſmouth and Plymouth, 


was a meaſure of abſolute neceſſity ; ſecondly, that the 


plan of fortifications propoſed by the duke of Richmond 
was the belt poſſible plan for that purpole ; thirdly, that 
theſe fortifications would be the means of giving a 
greater ſcope and effect to the operations of our fleets ; 
and, laſtly, that they would diminiſh the ſtanding army. 
After a long diſcuſſion of the ſubject, the houſe divided 
on the original motion. 

In March an alteration introduced into the mutiny 
bill, for the purpoſe of ſubjecting officers who held 
commiſſions by brevet to military law, was ſtrongly op- 
poſed in both houſes of parliament. It appears that 
the earlieſt mutiny bills included every officer © muſtered 
or in the pay of an officer, or on halt-pay.” The in- 
cluſion of the laſt deſcription of officers occaſioncd in 
thoſe times ſome jealouſy and uncaſineſs without doors, 
as an unneceflary extenſion of the military law, and was 
the ſubject of frequent debates in boch houſes of parlia- 
ment; and, in the year 1748, that part of the clauſe 
was omitted, and has been left out of the mutiny bill 
ever ſince. In the preſent bill, inſtead of the word 
« muttered” the word “ commiſſioned”* was inſerted, 


by wich alteration all thoſe officers who had commil- 


ſions by brevet, although out of the ſervice, were made 
ſubje&t to the regulations of the act. The general 
ground on which this alteration was ſupported, was, that 
though ſuch oit.cers received no pay trom the crown, 
yet as they might poſſibly be invetted with command, 
it was neceſſary they ſhould be made ſubject to be tried 
by courts- martial, in caſe of miſhehaviour wile in com- 
mand; and that there were alſo many other mifitary 
officers who were not muſtered, ſuch as governors, 
heutenant-governors, &c. who might eventually exer- 
ciſe command; and that it was highly reaſonable that 
they ſhould, on that account, become amenable to mi- 
litary law; and, laitly, two particular inſtances, which 
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loſſes and ſervices of all ſuch perſons who have ſuffered in their 
rights, properties, and profeſſions, during the late unhappy 
diflentions in America, in conſequence of their loyalty to his 
majeſty, and attachment to the Britiſh government. | 

To limit the duration of polls and ferutinies, and for making 
other regulations, touching the election of members to ferve 
in parliament for places within England and Wales, and for 
Berwick upon Tweed, and alſo for removing difficulties 
which may ariſe for want of returns being made of members 
to ſerve in parliaments. - 

* This eſtimate, which amounted to ſeven hundred and 
and ſixty thouſand and ninety-ſeven pounds, Mr. Pitt laid be- 
fore the houſe on the 10th of February, 1786, the day on 
which the reſt of the ordnance eſtimates were brought ones 
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had lately occurred, were alledged as proofs of the ex- 
pediency of the meaſure propoled ®, In reply to theſe 
obſervations, it was urged, that the whole ſyſtem of 
martial law, as it infringed upon the natural and conſti- 
tutional rights of the ſubject, was only defenſible upon 
the ſtrict ground of neceſſity, and ought, therefore, in 
times of peace more eſpecially, to be narrowed if poſ- 
ſible, inſtead of being extended. That the general 
principle, as recognized both in the theory and practice 
of our conſtitution, was, that military law ſhould be 
confined to actual military ſervice alone. That in an- 
cient times when every man bore arms, and was liable 
to be called forth, military law was exerciſed upon every 
man while he was in actual ſervice, but no longer. 
Thus thoſe princes who had little power in their domi- 
nions, in reſpect to civil government, enjoyed and ex- 
erciſed almoſt an unlimited authority when at the head 
of their ſubjects, collected and enibodied as an army, 
which again always ceaſed witi the occation that made 
ir neceſſary, That in our times the militia were under 
military law when embodied as a militia, but were freed 
from it after they returned into the mals of the people, 
and the character of the ſoldier was funk in that of the 
citizen, That the officers on half-pay, though at firſt 
included in the mutiny act, had been exempted from its 
operation by the deliberate voice of both houſes of par- 
liament: circuinttances which cicarly proved, that the 
prevalent idea in all ages had been to confine military 
law to actual military icrvice. In the houſe of lords, 
the bill was oppoſed in two ſubſequent debates, with 
great eloquence and ability, by thc carl of Carlifle, lord 
Stormont, and lord Lovugnborough ; the firſt of whom 
propoſed, in order to obviate the difficulty of a brevet 
officer's ſucceeding to cominand without being amenable 
to military law, that a clavie ſhouid be added, er.acting, 
that brevet officers ſhould not take command but by 
virtue of a letter of ſervice, or {ome ſpecial commiſſion 
from his majeſty. This propolal being accepred, lord 
Stormont moved, that 1altea.l of rhe word “ commul- 
fioned,” theſe words ihould be ii ſerted, © muſtered or 
called by proper authority into ſervice;“ this amend- 
ment, he conceived, would do away the objections en- 
tertained againſt the propoſcd innovation, and would 
ſurely comprehend all that the executive government 
could poſſibly deſire. The clauſe, as originally framed, 
was detended by the lord chancellor, chiefly on the 
ground that all the king's torces, however conſtituted, 
ought to be ſubject to the lame laws ; that the diſtinc- 
tion between an officer in actual ſervice, was an unfair 
diſtinction with reſpect to the latter. If gentlemen 
choſe to have the advantage of military rank, they 
ought to hold it on the condition ¶ being ſubject to mi- 
litary law; and if they difti'.cd that condition, they 
might eaſe themſelves of the grievance by reſigaing 
their commiſſions. Luis argument introduced another 
topic of diſcuſſion. It was aſked, whether an officer 
might not in actual ſervice, give up his commiſſion 
whenever he pleaſed? It was anfwered by lord Lough- 
borough, that ſuch a reſignation was lubject to his ma- 
jeſty's acceptance; and in this opinion the lord chan- 
cellor concurred, but added, no muſter under the cir- 
cumſtances deſcribed, could adviſe his majeſty not to 
accept ſuch a reſignation. On the diviſion, there ap- 
peared for the original clauſe forty-two,  againlt it 
twenty. 

Early in this ſeſſion Mr. Pitt took notice of chat part 


* The firſt related to colonel Stuart, a major- general by 
brevet in the Eaſt-Indies, Who had in that quality taken upon 
him the command of the army in the ſettlement in Which he 
was upon ſervice, and had nevertheleſs not been deemed liable 
to be tried by a court martial, had any part of his conduct re- 
quired that he ſhould be tried. The ſecond inſtance was that 
of peneral Roſs, in which, upon a reference to the judges, 
they were unanimouſly of opinion, that otficers holding com- 
miſſions by brevet were not liable to be tried by a court- 
martial. , 

t The following is the ſubſtance of this famous treaty : 
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of his majeſty's ſpeech which related to the neceſſity of 
providing for the diminution of the national debt ; he 
had at the ſame time given the houſe to underſtand, that 
ſuch was the preſent flouriſhing condition of the revenue, 
that the annual national income would not only equal 
the annual national diſburſements, but would leave a 
ſurplus of conſiderable magnitude ; this ſurplus, he ſaid, 
ne meant to form into a permanent fund, to be con- 
ſtantly and invariably applied to the liquidation of the 
public debt. In purſuance of this r eee to the 
houſe, and in order to aſcertain the amount of the ſur- 
plus in queſtion, Mr. Pitt, previous to his entering into 
the ſtate of the finances, or ways and means for the pre- 
ſent year, moved, That the ſeveral accounts and 
other papers preſented that ſeſſion, relating to the pub- 
lic income and expenditure, he referred to the conſi- 
deration of a ſelect committee, and that the faid com- 
mittee be directed to examine and report to the houſe, 
what might be expected to be the annual amount of the 
income and expenditure in future.” This motion was 
unammouſly agreed to, and the ſelect committee having 
framed their report, laid it before the houſe on the 2 iſt 
of March: Mr. Pitt on the 29th, brought the conſide- 
ration of the national debr, and his propoſition for the 
diminution of it, formally before the houſe. In the 
courſe of the debate Mr. Pitt obſerved, that the accu- 
mulated compound intereſt on a million yearly, together 
with the annuines that would fall into that fund, would in 


| twenty-eight years, amount to ſuch a ſum as would 


leave a ſurplus of four millions annually, to be applied, 
if neceſſary, to the exigencies of the ſtate. Some ad- 
ditional clauſes being added to this bill, it was read a 
third time on the 15th of May, and carried up to the 
lords, where it alſo paſſed without meeting with any 
material oppoſition, and afterwards received the royal 
aſſent, 

On the 22d of May, Mr. Pitt preſented a bill for 
transferring certain duties on wines from the cuſtoms to 
the exciſe. This was one of the plans he had in view 
for encreaſing the revenue, and which he had before 
given the houſe notice of, when he propoſed the finking 
tund of a million annually. The bill, however, was ob- 
jected ro upon two grounds : firſt, on the difficulty of 
applying the excile laws to ſuch a commodity as wine; 
and, ſccondly, on the impolicy of ever extending thoſe 
laws beyond their preſent limits. Notwithſtanding the 
objections made to the bill by ſeveral members, it was 
read the third time on the 29th of June, and was carried 
without any material alterations, 

On the 17th of February this year, Mr. Burke 
charged in the houſe of commons, Warren Haſtings, 
Eiq. with high crimes and miſdemeanors, committed 
by that gentleman during his adminiſtration in the Eaſt- 
Indies, in the capacity of governor-general of Bengal. 
In conſequence of the charges made againſt Mr. Haft- 
ings, a proſecution was commenced ; but as it could 
give little or no entertainment to our readers to enter 
into a detail of the minutiæ of this famous trial, which 
has continued for ſeveral years, and 1s not yet cloſed, 
we ſhall content ourſelves with juſt obſerving that num- 
berleſs and complicated ſcenes of villainy were made 
known to the public in the courſe of this trial. 

On the 26th of September a treaty of commerce and 
navigation, between the king of Great-Britain and 
Louis XVI. king of France, was ſigned at Verſailles 1. 
We ſhall forbcar making any other remark upon this 


new 
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Article I. That there be a reciprocal and entirely perfect 
liberty of navigation and commerce between the ſubjects of 
each party, in all and every the kingdoms, ſtates, provinces, 
and territories, ſubject to their majeſties in Europe, for all 
and ſingular kinds of goods. 

II. For the future ſecurity of commerce and friendſhip be- 
tween the ſubjects of their ſaid majeſties, it is concluded and 
aziced, that it, at any time, there ſhould ariſe any miſunder- 


ſtanding, breach of friendſhip, or rupture between the crowns . 


of their majeſties, which God forbid | the ſubjects of each of 
the two parties reſiding in the dominions of the other, ſhall 
| have 
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new and important event, than that it appears to have 
cauſed much alarm and apprehenſion amongſt the ma- 
nufacturing part of the French nation: its expediency 
and policy, with reſpect to this country, was amply 
diſcuſſed in the proceedings of the Britiſh parliament. 
During the recels of parliament, the right honour- 
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have the privilege of remaining and continuing their trade 
therein, without diſturbance, fo long as they behave peaceably, 
and commit no offence againſt the laws; and in caſe their con- 
duct ſhould render them ſuſpected, and the reſpective govern- 
ments ſhould be obliged to order them to remove, twelve 
months ſhall be allowed them for that purpoſe, in order that 
they may remove, with their effects and property, whether en- 
truſted to individuals, or to the ſtate. 

IV. The ſubjects and inhabitants of the reſpective domi- 
nions of the two ſovereigns ſhall have liberty, freely and ſe- 
curely, without licence or paſſport, general or ſpecial, by land 
or by ſea, or any other way, to enter into the kingdoms, do- 
minions, provinces, countries, iſlands, cities, villages, towns, 
walled or unwalled, fortified or unfortified, ports, or territories 
whatſoever, of either ſovereign, ſituated in Europe, and to re- 
turn from thence, to remain there, or to paſs through the fame, 
and therein to buy and purchaſe, as they pleaſe, all things ne- 
ceſſary for their ſubſiſtence and uſe; and they ſhall mutually be 
treated with all kindneſs and favour, 

V. The ſubjects of each of their ſaid majeſties may have 
leave to come with their ſhips, as alſo with the merchandizes 
and goods on board the fame, the trade and importation 
whereof are not prohibited by the laws of either kingdom, and 
to enter into the countries, dominions, cities, ports, places, 
and rivers of either party, ſituated in Europe, to reſort thereto, 
and to remain and reſide there, without any limitation of time; 
alſo to hire houſes, or to lodge with other perſons, and to buy 
all lawful kinds of merchandizes, where they think fit, either 
from the firſt maker or the ſeller, or in any other manner, 
whether in the public market for the ſale of merchandizes, or 
in fairs, or wherever ſuch merchandizes are manutactured or 
ſold. They may likewiſe depoſit and keep in their magazines 
and warehouſes the merchandizes brought from other parts, 
and afterwards expoſe the ſame to ſale, without being in any 
wiſe obliged, unlets willingly and of their own accord, to bring 
the ſaid merchandizes to the marts and fairs. 


VI. The two high côntracting parties have thought proper 


to ſettle the duties on certain goods and merchandizes, in or- 
der to fix invariably the footing on which the trade therein 
ſhall be eſtabliſhed between the two nations. In conſequence 
of which they have agreed upon the following tariff, v2z, iſt. 
The wines of France, imported directly from France into 
Great-Britain, ſhall, in no caſe, pay any higher duties than 
thoſe which the wines of Portugal now pay. The wines of 
France, imported directly from France into Ireland, ſhall pay 
no higher duties than thoſe which they now pay. 2. The vi- 
negars of France, inſtead of ſixty- ſeven pounds five ſhillings 
and three pence and twelve-twentieths of a penny ſterling, per 
ton, which they now pay, ſhall not for the tuture pay, in 
Great-Britain, any higher duties than thirty-two pounds eigh- 
teen ſhillings and ten-pence and ſixteen- twentieths of a penny 
ſterling, per ton. g. The brandies of France, inſtead of nine 
ſhillings and ſix-pence and twelve-twenticths of a penny ſter- 
ling, thall for the future pay, in Great-Britain, only ſeven 
ſhillings ſterling per gallon, making four quarts, Engliſh mea- 
ſure. 4. Oil of olives, coming directly from France, ſhall, 
for the tuture, pay no higher duties than are now paid for the 
ſame from the moſt favoured nations. 5. Beer ſhall pay reci- 
procally a duty of thirty per cent. ad valorem. 6. The duties 
on hardware, cutlery, cabinet-ware, and turnery, and alſo all 
works, both heavy and light, of iron, ſteel, copper, and brals, 
{hall be claſſed; and the higheſt duty ſhall not exceed ten per 
cent. ad valorem. 7. All forts of cotton manufactured in the 
dominions of the two ſovereigns in Europe, and alſo woolleus, 
whether knit or wove, including hoſiery, ſhall pay, in both 
countries, an import duty of twelve per cent. ad valorem ; all 
manufactures of cotton or wool, mixed with ſilk excepted, 
which ſhall remain prohibited on both ſides. 8. Cambricks 
and lawns ſhall pay, in both countries, an import duty of five 
ſhillings, or fix livres "Tournois, per demi-piece of ſeven yards 
and three quarters, Engliſh meaſure, and linens made of flax 
or hemp, manufactured in the dominions of the two ſovereigns 
in Europe ſhall pay no higher duties, either in Great-Britain 
or France, than linens manufactured in Holland or Flanders, 
imported into Great-Britain, now pay. And linen, made of 
flax or hemp, manufactured in Ireland or France, ſhall reci- 
rocally pay no higher duties than linens manufactured in Hol- 
— imported into Ireland, now pay. 9. Sadlery ſhall reci- 
procally pay an import duty of fifteen per cent. ad valorem. 10, 
Gauzes of all ſorts ſhall reciprocally pay ten per cent. ad va- 
lorem. 11. Millinery made of muſlin, lawn, cambrick, or 
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able Charles Jenkinſon was advanced to the dignity of a 
peer of Great-Britain, and made chancellor of the duch 
of Lancaſter, and preſident of the board of trade, l 
though not admitted in form to a ſeat in his majeſty's 
cabinet councils, was ſuppoied to be confidentially co: 


ſulted upon all affairs of importance; the earl ot Lc 
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gauze of every kind, or of any other article admitted under the 
preſent tarift, ſhall pay reciprocally a duty of twelve per * 
ad valorem: and if any articles ſhall be uſed therein, whi | 
are not ſpecihed in the tariff, they ſhall pay no higher duties 
than thoſe paid for the ſame articles by the moſt favoured na. 
tions. 12. Porcelain, carthen-ware, and pottery, ſhall "op 
reciprocally twelve per cent. ad valorem. 13. Plate-olafe an; 
glaſs-ware in general ſhall be admitted, on each ſide, paying . 
duty of twelve er cent. ad valorem. If it ſhall hereafter 57. 
pear, that any miſtakes have inadvertently been made in the 
above tariff, contrary to the principles on which it is founded 
the two ſovereignus will concert with good faith upon the ind 
of rectifying them. 
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VIII. No merchandize exported from the countries reſ:.oc. 
tively under the dominion of their majeſties, ſhall hereaſter be 
ſubject to be inſpected or. confiſcated, under any pretence of 
fraud or defect in making or working them, or of any other 
imperfection whatſoever ; but abſolute freedom ſhall be allowed 
to the buyer and ſeller to bargain and fix the price for tlie ſame, 
as they ſhall ſee good; any law, ſtatute, edict, proglamati. n, 
privilege, grant, or cuſtom to the contrary notwithſtanding. 

XII. And ſoraſmuch as a certain uſage, not authorized by 
any law, has formerly obtained in divers parts of Great-Brj. 
tain and France, by which French ſubjects have paid in Eng- 
land a kind of capitation tax, called in the language of that 
country head-money ;. and Englifh ſubjects a like duty in 
France, called the ar gent du chef; it is agreed that the faid im- 
poſt ſhall not be demanded for the future, on either ſide, nc. 
ther under the ancient name, nor under any other name vVWhats 
ſoever. 

XVIII. It is further agreed and concluded, that a 
chants, commanders of ſhips, and others, the fab 
king of Greit-Britain, in all the dominions of his moſt Chriſ— 
tian majeſty in Europe, ſhall have full liberty to manage their 
own aftairs themſelves, or to commit them to the manazemc: + 
of whomſoever they. pleaſe; nor ſhall they be obliged to em- 
ploy any interpreter or broker, nor to pay them any ſalary, un- 
leſs they ſhall chooſe to employ them. Moreover, maſters of 
ſhips ſhall not be obliged in loading or unloading their ſhips, 
to make uſe of thoſe perſons who may be appointed by public 
authority for that purpoſe, either at Bourdeaux or eWewhere; 
but it ſhall be entirely free for them to load or unload their 
ſhips by themſelves, or to make uſe of ſuch perſons in loading 
or unloading the ſame, as they {hall think fit, without the pay- 
ment of any reward to any other whomſoever; neither ſhall 
they be forced to unload into other ſhips, or to receive into 
their own, any merchandize whatever, or to wait for thcir 
landing any longer than they pleaſe. And all the ſubjects of 
the moſt Chriſtian king ſhall teciprocally have and enjoy the 
lame privileges and liberties, in all the dominions of his Bri- 
tannic majelty in Europe. 

XXI. The liberty of navigation and commerce ſhall extend 
to all kinds of merchandizes, excepting thote only which are 
ſpecihed in the following article, and which are deſcried under 
the name of contraband. 

X XII. Under this name of contraband, or prohibited goods, 
ſhall be comprehended arms, cannon, harquebuſles, mortars, 
petards, bombs, greuades, ſauciſſes, carcaſſes, carriages 101 
cannon, muſket-reſts, bandoleers, gun-powder, match, {a!t- 
petre, ball, pikes, ſwords, head-pieces, helmets, .cutlafles, 
halberds, javelins, holdſters, belts, horics, and harness, and 
all other like kinds of arms and warlike implements fit for the 
ule of rroops. 

XXIII. Theſe merchandizes which follow {hall not be rec- 
koned among contraband goods, that is to ſay; all ſorts ct 
cloth, and all other manufactures of wool, flax, ſilk, cotton, 
or any other materials; all kinds of wearing apparel, together 
with the articles of which they are uſually made, gold, 11:0, 
coined or uncoined, tin, iron, lead, copper, braſs, coals, 2 
alſo wheat and barley, and any other kind of corn, and pulte, 
tobacco, and all kinds of ſpices, ſalted and ſmoaked Rein 
ſalted fiſh, checſe and butter, beer, oil, wines, ſugar, all torts 
of (alt, and of proviſions which ſerve for ſuſtenance and food 
to mankind; alſo all kinds. of cotton, cordage, cables, fails, 
ſailcloth, hemp, tallow, pitch, tar, and rol:n, anchors and 
any part of anchors, ſhip maſts, planks, timber of all kinds oi 
trees, and all other things proper either for building or repair- 
ing thips. Nor ſhall any other goods whatever, Which habe 
not been worked into the form of an inſtrument, or furniture 
for warlike uſe, by land or by ſea, be reputed contraband, 
much lefs ſuch as have been already wrought and made up - 

any 
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was made marquis of Stafford, and lord 
carl; and the duke of Athol, earl of Abercorn; duke 
of Montague, (with remainder to the ſecond lon of the 
duke of Buccleugh ,) the duke of Queenſberry, earl of 
Tyrone, carl of Shannon, lord Delaval, Sir Harbord 
Harbord, and Sir Guy Carleton, were created peers of 
Great-Britain. 

On the 23d of January, 1787, his majeſty opened 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, in which, after 
mentioning the friendly diſpoſition of foreign powers to- 
wards this country, he informed the two houtes, that he 
had concluded a treaty of commerce with the French 
king, and had ordered a copy of it to be laid before 
them. He recommended, as the firſt object of their 
deliberations, the neceſſary meaſures for carrying it into 
effect ; and ex prelled his truſt, that they would tind the 
proviſions contained in it to be calculated for the en- 
couragement of induſtry, and the extenſion of lawful 
commerce 1n both countries; and, by promoting a be- 
nefcial intercourſe between their reſpective inhabitants, 
likely to gfve additional permanency to the bictlings of 

cace. 

Addreſſes as uſual were moved and ſeconded in both 
houſes. As they cont: nec | nothing but matters of mere 
compliment to the kin g, they p aſſed without aer 
but in the houle of co: nmons Mr. Fox tho 
bound to taxe notice of ſome general princ ples which 
had been laid down by the propoters of the addreſs, ap- 
parently as the ground upon which it was intended to 
defend the treaty, that had lately been concluded with 
the court of \ erlailles. 

On the <{th of February Mr. Pitt moved, “ Tha 
the houſe thould reſolve itſelf into a committee on rs 
Monday following, to take into conſideration that part 
of his maſeſty's s ſpeec h on opening the ſeſſion, which re- 
lated to the treaty of co IMMETCE ane d navigation formed 
with his moſt Chriſtian majeſty.” This was ſtrongly 
objected to by oppoſition, as Icaving too ſhort a time 
for deliberation ; and accordingly lord George Cavendith 


aut himſelkf 


moved, that“ Monday ſe'nnight” ſhoul:| be ſubſticuted 


in the room of © Monday next,“ and that in the mean 
time a call of the houſe ſhould be ordered. After ſome 
altercation the houſe divided, when there appeared for 
the amendment eighty-nine, againſt it two hundred and 
thirteen, 

On the gth cf the fame month Mr. Fox endeavoured 
to bring the conlideration of the negociations with Por- 
tugal before the houle, previous to their coming to a 
deciſion upon the Ifrench treaty. The probable {tate of 
our future trade with Portugal was, he laid, extremely 
eſſential for the houſe to advert to. The moſt proper 
period of treating with Portugal would have been before 
the concluſion of the treaty with France; it would have 
maniteſted a fairne!s and a decency on our part to an old 

ally, and convinced the world, that whilſt we were 
iceking for new friends and new connec, tons, we had no 
intentions of ſacrificing the old. This motion was op- 
poled by Mr. Pitt upon ſeveral grounds; and was ſoon 
alter rejected without a diviſion. 

On the 12th following, before the houſe reſolved it- 
ſelf into a committee upon the treaty of commerce and 
navigation with Irance, a petition was prelented by Mr. 
Alderman Newnham from certain manufacturers, aſ- 
ſembled in their chamber of commerce, praying that 
the houſe would not that day come to any deciſive reto- 
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any other purpoſe. All which things ſhall be deemed goods 
not contraband, as likewiſe all others which are not compre- 
hended and particularly deſcribed in the preceding articles; fo 
that they may be freely carried by the ſubjects of both king- 
doms, cven to places bo longing to an enemy, excepting only 
luch places as are beſieged, blocked up, or inveſted, 

XXXI. All commanders of privateers, before they receive 
their patents or ſpecial commiſſions, ſhall hereafter be obliged 
to give, before a competent judge, ſufficient ſecurity by good 
bail, who arc reſponſible men, and have no intereſt in the (aid 
ſhip, each of whom ſhall be bound in the whole for the ſum of 
thirty-{ix thouſand livres Tournois, or fifteen hundred pounds 


No. LXXVI. 


Camden an | 
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lution upon the commercial treaty with Frante, as the 
petitioners had not had leiſure to underſtand the treaty, 
and conſequent ly were not yet aware to what degree 
their intereſts, and rhe intereſts of other manufacturers, 
were likely to be affected by it. Upon this petition 
Mr. Pitt remarked, that its contents, and the moment 
of preſenting it, were ſomewhat ſingular. The French 
treaty had been publiſhed between four and five months, 
during which time the petitioners it ſeems had not 
choſen to find leifure to æxamine and underſtand it; and 
now, on the day upon which the houſe had agreed to 
take it into conlideration, without pointing out one ſpe- 
cific objection to it, they had the model ty to requeſt 
Parliament would delay for an indefinite time all further 
proceeding Upon it. Lore he faid, he thought the 
houſe ought by no means to conſent to. The order of 
ic day was accordingly 1 ly called for; and the houſe 
ng refabind | into a committee, Mr. Put role again, 
and in a 1 ch Of three hours, entered into a full ex- 
wa mation and defence of the treaty. Mr. Fox anſwered 
Pitt in a l of nearly che ſame length, in which 

he © Bezerbe to ſeveral of that gentleman's pr inciples, a as 
too narrow and Partial for the great f. ubject they were 
diſcuſſing, and to the concluf: ons he had drawn from 
them 1n favour of the treaty, in its three great points of 
view, policy, commerce, and finance, as fallacious and 


unwarranted. 


On tne 15th, Mr. Pitt at a late hour propoſed, that 
the committee ſhould again be formed for the conſidera- 
tion of the commercial tre aty. This was ſtrongly op- 
poſed, as taking the houſe by ſurprize; but, upon a 
diviſion, Mr. Pitt's motion was carried by a majority 
of one hundred and forty-fve to fiſty-nine. The houſe 
being accoruingty ref:lved into a committee, Mr. Pitt 
read, without any preface, his ſecond reſolution: * That 
the wines of France be imported into this country upon 
as low duties, as the preſent duties paid on the impor- 
tation of Portugal wines.” Some debates now enſued, 
and before the queſtion was put, Mr. Fox moved, by 
way of amendment, that the following words be added 
to it: © That the duties on the importation of Portugal 
wines ſhould at the ſame time be lowered one-third.” 
This, Mr. Fox obſerved, would be an effectual means 
of preſerving the Methuen treaty in full force, ſo far as 
related to our part of the obligation, and would enable 
government more advantageouſly to negociate the pend- 
ing treaty with Portugal. This motion was negatived 
without farther diſcuflion. by ninety-one to ſeventy- ſix, 
and the original reſolution put and carried. 

The report of the committee upon the commercial 
treaty, was brought up on the 19th, and on the uſual 
motion being made, that the houle do agree to the ſame, 
notice was taken of the omiſſion of the 1 mention of Ire- 
land both in the treaty and the tariff; and it was aſked, 
whether or no ſhe was underſtood to be included in it? 
To this queſtion Mr. Pitt rephed, that Ireland was un- 
doubtedly entitled to all the benefits of the French treaty ; 
but it was entirely at her own option, whether ſhe 
ſhould chooſe to avail herſelf of thoſe advantages; for 
it was only to be done by her paſſing ſuch laws as ſhould 
put the tariff on the ſame footing in that country, as it 
was ſtipulated ſhould be done in this. Had the adop- 
tion of the treaty by Ireland been a ſtipulation nece ſſary 
to be performed before 1t could be finally concluded on 
by this country, then this country would have been de- 
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ſterling ; or if ſuch ſhip be provided with above one hundred 
and fifty ſeainen or ſoldiers, for the ſum ot ſeventy-two thou- 
ſand livres Tournois, or three thouſand pounds ſterling 87 that 
they will make entire ſatisfaction for all damages and injuries 
whatſoever, which they, or their othcers, or others, for their 
ſervice, may commit during their crutze, contrary to the tenor 
of this preſent treaty, or the edicts made in conſequence thereot 
by their molt ſerene mujeſties, under penalty likewiſe of hay- 
ing their patents and ſpecial commiſfions revoked and annulled. 
(Signed) William E DEN, (L. 8. ) 
GERARD DE RAYNEVAL, (L. S.) 
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prived of all the benefits reſulting from it in the event 
of Ireland's refuſal. The report was finally agreed to, 
upon a diviſion, by a great majority. 

On the 21ſt, came on the laſt debate which the 
commercial treaty gave riſe to, in the houſe of com- 
mons. It was upon an addreſs moved by Mr. Black- 
burne, member for Lancaſhire, “to thank his majeſty 
for the ſolicitude he had been graciouſly pleaſed to 
evince, in forming a treaty of commerce between Great 
Britain and France; aſſuring him, that the houſe con- 
ceived that the moſt happy effects would reſult from it 
to his faithful ſubjects, and that they would take every 
neceſſary ſtep to render the negociation effectual.“ In 
ſupport of the addreſs, he ſaid, that he had received 
letters from his conſtituents, informing him, that a 
numerous meeting of the cotton manufacturers had been 
held at Mancheſter, in conſequence of a kind of a re- 
monſtrance which they had ſeen in the public prints 
againſt the commercial treaty, from the chamber of 
manufactures; and that, -after a ſerious deliberation, 
and a full diſcuſſion of the ſubject, they conſidered the 
treaty as highly beneficial to this country 1n general, 
and to the cotton manufacture in particular. They 
deſired him alſo to inform the houſe, that they neither 
approved of the chamber of commerce, nor had dele— 
gated any perion to repreſent them in that body, when 
the petition, praying for time to conſider the ſubject, 
was carried. 

The honourable captain Berkeley, (member for 
Glouceſterthire,) teconded the motion; and ſaid, that 
the treaty had met the approbation of many bodies of 
woollen manufactures amongſt his conſtitutents. Ir was 
in France only that it was condemned, as being too 
advantageous to England, and likely to ruin the French 
manufactures. "The people of Abbeville in particular 
had already declared, that if the treaty ſhould be carried 
into effect, they mult be inevitably undone. Theſc 
arguments were ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by ſeveral ſpeakers 
and politicians. The debate continued till near three 
in the morning, when the previous queſtion which was 
moved by Mr, Ellis, being put, was carried in the affir- 
mative by two hundred and thirty-ſix to one hundred 
and ſixty, and the addreſs was afterwards agreed to 
without a diviſion. 

On the 23d, the addreſs was communicated, at a 
conterence, to the lords, and their concurrence requeſted; 
and the iſt of Marci: was appointed by them for taking 
the ſubject into their conſideration. Whilſt the com- 
mons were engaged in the diſcuſſion of the commer- 
cial treaty, the attention of the houle of lords was called, 
by the viſcount Stormont, to a queſtion in which the 
conſtitution of that branch of the legiſlature, together 
with the rights of the Scottiſh peerage, were eſſentially 
concerned. It aroſe out of a circumitance, which took 
place during the late prorogation of parliament, the 
creation of two of the ſixteen peers of Scotland to be 
peers of Great Britain; and it was ſimply this, whe- 
ther or not, after ſuch creation, they could continue to 
lit as repreſentatives of the pecrage of Scotland? The 
Act of Union was ſilent upon the tubject ; the only pre- 
cedent that exiſted, that of the duke of Athol, upon 
whom, in 1736, being then one of the ſixteen peers, 
the Engliſn barony of Strange devolved by inhericance, 
was for the athrmative; and it was well known char 
the lord chancellor's opinion was in favour of the ſame 
ſie of the queſtion. On the other hand, the negative 
appeared to lord Stormont ſo ſtrongly ſupported by 
every principle of equity, analogy and fair conſtruction, 
as to induce him to bring the queſtion, 1n the face of 
all thoſe difficulties, to a public deciſion. Accordingly, 
on the 13th of February, the lords having been pre- 
viouſly ſummoned, the houle reſolved itſelf into a com- 
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* The motion made by lord Stormont, was as follows: 
« That it is the opinion of this committee, that the earl of 
Abercorn, who was choſen to be of the number of the ſix- 
teen peers, who by the treaty of Union are to repreſent the 


mittee of privileges, for the purpoſe of their takin it 
into their conſideration “. In ſupport of the we 
he obſerved, that the queſtion appeared to him to lie 
in a narrow compals, and was to be decided upon a 
few plain obvious principles, which he ſtated to the 
committee. After ſome debating on the ſubject, the 
motion was carried by a majority of fifty-eight to 
thirty-eight, and was followed by another motion of 
the ſame kind reſpecting the duke of Queenſberry 
created baron Douglas. 

On the 19th of March, a meſſage from his majeſty 
was delivered by the chancellor of the exchequer to 
the houſe of commons, in which he acquaints them 
« of his being deſirous of his conferring a mark of bite 
royal favour upon Sir John Skynner, late lord chief 
baron of the exchequer, in conſideration of his dilioenr 
and meritorious ſervices, and of his faithful and upright 
conduct in the execution of that office; and recom- 
mends them to conſider of enabling him to grant 
an annuity, clear of all deduction, of rwo thouſand 
pounds per annum, during the term of his natural life, 
to be paid ont of the civil liſt revenues.” On the 21 
Mr. Pitt moved for leave to bring in a bill tor the pur- 
poſes above mentioned, and was ſeconded by Mr. Burke, 
who ſaid, that having frequently intertered in matters of 
ſupply, he could not avoid exprefling on the preſent 
occaſion his conviction, that there never came a propo- 
ſal for a grant on better grounds than the one before 
them; never was an office ſo exalted filled with more dili- 
gence and integrity, and reſigne wich more dignity. 
The motion and the bill pafled both houles unanimouſly, 

On the 2$ch of the fame month, Mr. Beaufoy, mem- 
ber for Great Yarmouth, at the requeſt of the deputies 
of the diſſenting congregations in and about London, 
made a motion for taking into conſideration the repeal 
of the corporation and teſt acts. Tae points which 
Mr. Beaufoy endeavoured in a long and able ſpeech to 
prove, were chiefly three. Firſt, that the teſt act, 
which conſtitutes the moſt extenſive grievance of which 
the diſſenters complain, was not originally levelled 
againſt them; and that the cauſes which dictated the 
corporation act have ceaſed to operate. "The tormer 
act, which paſſed in the year 1672, at a moment 
when the hrit miniſter of ſtate and the preſumptive 
heir to the crown were profeſſed papiſts, and the 
king himſelf generally believed ro be one in tecret, 
bears the exprels title of an att for preventing dangers 
which may happen from popi/h recuſants. The minil- 
ter, lord Chitord, who was a catholic, attempted to 
perſuade the diſſenters to oppoſe the bill, as ſubjecting 
them to penalties, who confeſſedly were not in any te- 
ſpect the objects of the law. The diſſenters, on the 
contrary, through the mouth of alderman Love, mem- 
ber for the city, declared, that in a time of public 


danger, when celay might be fatal, they would not 


impede the progrels of a bill, which was thought 
eſſential to the ſafety of the kingdom, but would truſt 
to the good faith, the juſtice, and humanity of parlia- 
ment, that a bill for the relief of the diſſenters ſhould 
afterwards be paſſed. The lords and commons admit- 
ted, without heſitation, the equity of the claims, and 
accordingly paſſed a bill ſoon after for their relief; but 
its ſucc-ls was defeated by a ſudden prorogation of par- 
liament. A ſecond bill was brought in, 1n the year 
i685, and paſſed both houſes ; but while it lay ready 
for the royal aſſent, king Charles the Second, who was 
much exaſperated with the diflenters for refuling to 
ſupport tie catholics, prevailed upon the clerk to ſteal 
che bill. Wich refpect to the corporation act, which 
paſſed in the year 1561, when the kingdom was ſtill 


agitated with the effects of thoſe ſtorms that had {0 


lately overwhelmed it, it was allowed to have borne 4 
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peerage of Scotland in parliament, having been created vil- 
count Hamilton by letters patent under the Great-ſeal 
Great Britain, doth thereby ceale to fit in the houſe as 4 fe- 
preſentative of the peerage of Scotland.” = 
con{picuous 
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conſpicuous part in the preceding troubles, for its 
object. But the diſſenters of tue preſent day were not 
reſponſible for them, and were as well affected and 
caceable ſubjects as thoſe of any other deſcription. 
The ſecond point which Mr. Braufoy endeavoured to 
prove was, that every man having an undoubted right 
to judge for himſelf in matters of religion, he ought 
not, on account of the exerciſe of that right, to incur 
any puniſhment, or to be branded with a mark of 
infamy ; but that the excluſion from military ſervice 
and civil truſts was ,both a puniſhment and an oppro- 
brious diſtinction. To prove that it was in ftrictnels 
a punihment, he obſerved that it was in fact that 
punilliment which the laws inflicted upon ſome of the 
reatelt crimes. Has an officer, he ſaid, in the civil 
line of the public ſervice been detected in a flagrant 
breach of the duties of his truſt? Has he violated his 
oath wilfully and corruptly ? What puniſhment does 
the law inflict upon his dehiberate perjury ? It declares 
him incapable of ſerving his majeſty in any office of 
honour, emolument, or truſt, and impoſes upon him the 
ſame ſpecies of diſability which it inflicts upon the dif- 
ſenters. Thus the puniſhment which is annexed by the 
law to one of the greateſt crimes, the puniſhment of 
perjury, is inflicted upon a large proportion of his 
majeity's loyal and affectionate tubjects, not for any 
crime committed, not for any charge or ſuſpicion of 
guilt, but tor opinions merely ; for opinions that have 
no relation to civil intereſt ; for opinions that weaken 
none of the obligations which bind the individuals to 
the ſtate ; for opinions that diminiſh none of the motives 
which urge him as a citizen to a faichful diſcharge of 
his duty, but for opinions purely religious. The only 
queſtion he obſerved that remained to be conſidered 
was, whether the public good required that the diſſen- 
ters thould be ſubjected to thoſ: penalties and ſtigmas. 
He allowed that a regard to the general good ought to 
control all other conliderations. But then conſidera— 
tions of general good can never juſtify any invaſion of 
civil rights that is not eflential to that good; and there- 
fore the third point he undertook to prove was, the 
continuance of the acts which invade the rights of the 
diſſenters were not neceflary to the general 2001! of 
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the kingdom, nor to the ſecurity of the eſtabliſhed form 
of government, or of the eitabhſhed national church. 
Mr. Bcaufoy took this occaſion of vinchicating the dil- 
ſenters from the charge of the republicaniſm, by reter- 
ring to the known principles of the Scotch nation, and 
to the conduct of the Engliſh diſſenters ever ſince tie 
revolution. And with reſpect to the eſtabliſhed church, 
he faid, that her eſtabliſhment conſiſted in the exclu- 
five enjoyment of her revenues, and not of civil or 
military offices; and that the diſſenters had never 
claimed, nor never. wiſhed to claim, a participation in 
the former. On the other hand, he bclieved that the 
abolition of the penal law would give additional lecurity 
to the church, by removing the only ground that exalted 
of their reſentment againſt it, and the only bond of 
union by which they were induced, in their various de- 
nominations, to make a common cauſe, and fupport 
each other. Having cleared up theſe points, Mr. Beau- 
foy proceeded to obſerve, that he ihould be alked, 
what teſt he meant to eſtabliſh in the room of the lacra- 
mental? He anſwered, thole only which by the preſent 
act would ſtill remain, the oath of abjuration and ſupre— 
macy, and the declaration againſt the dottrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation. The former being ſworn to upon the 
faith of Chriſtians, would exclude all the Jews and 
Infidels, the latter would exclude the Roman Catholics. 
Laftly, he dwelt much upon the impropriety and ſcan- 
dal of prophaning a molt ſacred and awetul facrament, 
by uniting it with concerns that were merely temporal; 
and noted the diſtreſſing fituation in which it placed 
the clergy, who were under the neceſſity of giving it 
to all who offered themſelves for the purpoſe of qualihca- 
tion, or of ſubjecting themſclves to grievous proſecutions. 
He concluded with moving, that a committee of the 
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whole houſe ſhould take into their conſideration ſo much 
of the acts reterred to, as requires perſons, before they 
are admitted 1nto any office or place in corporations, 
or having accepted any office, civil or milicary, or any 
place of cruſt under the crown, to receive the ſacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, according to the rights of the 
church of England. 

Mr. Beaufoy was anſwered by lord North, who had 
lately had the misfortune of loſing his eye-ſight, and 
came down upon this occaſion, for the firſt time in the 
ſeſſion. He began with begging, that none would draw 
any unfair concluſions from his oppoſition to the preſent 
motion, or believe upon that account that he was any 
enemy to toleration of opinion upon religious ſubjects. 
In the year 1778, when he had the honour of ſerving 
Ins majeſty in an high office, he thought that a finiſhing 
{froke had been put to the penal reſtriction upon religious 
opinions; and that as general toleration had been granted 
as was conſiſtent with the ſecurity of the eſtabliſhed form 
of government. If, ſaid he, there remains any thing 
that can operate as a burthen upon any man's con- 
ſcience, in God's name let it be done away; but let 
not the admitting of perſons of particular denominations 
into the offices of the ſtate be confounded with liberty 
of conſcience, It had been ſaid, that by the corpora- 
tion and teſt acts, every man who refuſes to ſubmit 
thereto, is ſubject to the ſame puniſhment with thoſe 
who may be convicted of great and heinous crimes. 
That was not the fact. No man, becauſe he does not 
chooſe to receive the facrament of the Lord's Supper, 
according to the uſage of the church of England, is, 
ſubjected to any puniſhment whatever. The act holds 
out punithment to thoſe who fill offices; and they are 
puniſhed for wiltully flying in the face of an act of the 
legiſlature. Nor was any indignity offered to the diſ- 
ſenters, by not admitting them to offices, unleſs they 
are qualified by the teſt act. Have not the country 
reſolved that no king or queen ſhall fit on the throne 
of the Britiſh empire, who refuſed to comply with the 
teſt act? If the throne was offered to any prince who 
would not comply from motives of conſcience, the refu- 
{al of the throne would be offering him no indignity, 
no inſult. He remarked on the arguments reſpecting 
the clergy of the church, who were forced to give 
the ſacrament to all who deſired it. He ſaid, fo far 
from its being the wiſh of the clergy of England to 
gain a repeal of the teſt act, they were all alarmed at the 
intention of propoſing the repeal, and were determined 
to oppole it with the greateſt ſtrength. Every miniſ- 
ter 1s bound by his holy office to refuſe the commu- 
nion to any unworthy perſon ; if he refuſes according 
to law, by law he will be juſtified; the fear of an action 
ſhould not prevent a man from doing his duty, If 
the facrament, in many 1nttances, was taken unwor- 
thily, he feared many falle oaths were alſo taken; 


but could not operate as a reaſon for the abolition cf 


oaths, which, in many cafes, are abſolutely neceſſary ? 
The legiſlature is not to be anſwerable for the conſe- 
quences of the ſacrament being taken unworthily, any 
more than for falle oaths. He concluded by warning 
the houſe of the danger there might be in breaking 
down the barrier which had heretofore guarded the con- 
ſtitution. They all knew the perilous nature of the cry, 
« The church is in danger ;” and an incendiary watch- 
ing his opportunity, might do as much miſchief by that 
cry, as by the cry of © No Popery.” 

Mr. Fox in a long and able ſpeech, ſupported the 
motion for a committee, and went over all the argu- 
ments which, on the former occaſions, he had urged 
in ſupport of the repeal. He concluded with remark- 
ing, that on the preſent. occaſion he ſhould be ſuſpected 
of being biaſſed by any improper partiality towards the 
diſſenters. Their conduct in a late political revolu- 
tion was well known; but he was willing to let them 
ſee, that though they loſt ſight of the principles of the 
conſtitution upon that occaſion, he ſhould not upon any 
occaſion loſe ſight of his principles of toleration, The 

motion 
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motion was alſo ſupported by Sir Harry Houghton, 


Mr. Smith, and Sir James Johnſtone; and oppoſed 
by Sir William Dolben ; who in proof of #aigerous de- 
ſigns entertained by the diſſenters, read a paſſage from 
a book written by a diſtinguiſhed miniſter of their body, 
in which he obſerves, © That their ſilent propagation 
of the truth would in the end prove efficacious, They 
were wilely placing, as it were, grain by grain, a train of 
gunpowder, to which a match would one day be laid to 
blow up the fabric of error, which could never be again 
raiſed upon the {ſame foundation,” The queſtion being 
put, it paſſed in the negative: ayes one hundred; noes 
one hundred and feventy-eight. 

On the 20th of April, a ſubject was brought forward 
in the houſe of commons by Mr. Alderman Newnham, 
which had for ſome time before ſtrongly engaged the at- 
tention and feelings of the public, namely, the embar- 
raſſed ſtate of the finances of the prince of Wales, Our 
readers will be pleaſed to recollect, that the eſtabliſh- 
ment of his royal highnels's houſehold took place upon 
his coming of age, in the year 1783, during the admi- 
niſtration of the duke of Portland. It is well known 
that a great difference of opinion ſubſiſted at that time 
between the great perſonage, with whom the final ſet- 
tlement of the affair reſted, and the perſons, whole 
duty it was to give him their advice upon the ſubject, 
reſpecting the ſums to be allowed for that purpoſe. Up- 
on a full conſideration of what was thought becoming 
the credit of the nation, and the exalted rank of the 
heir apparent to the throne, the great increaſe 1n the 
value of every article of expenditure, and the oeconomy 
of ſuch a liberal proviſion as might totally ſupercede the 
neceſſity of incurring debt, the miniſters of that day are 
ſaid to have propoſed, that an annual income ſhould be 
ſettled upon him by parliament of one hundred thouſand 
pounds. This propoſition is ſaid to have been not only 
entirely diſapproved of by the king, but rejected with 
expreſſions of ſuch marked reſentment, as to make the 
immediate reſignation of thoſe miniſters more than pro- 
bable. In this emergency the prince of Wales, who 
had early manifeſted a favourable opinion of that party, 
interpoſed, and gave the world, upon this his firſt ſtep 
in public life, a ſtriking proof both of filial duty and 
public ſpirit. He ſigni fied his deſire, that the whole 
buſineſs ſhould be left to the king; and declared his rea- 
dineſs to accept of whatever proviſion the king in his 
wiſdom and goodneſs might think moſt fit; and, at the 
fame time, he expreſſed his earneſt withes, that no miſ- 
underſtanding ſhould ariſe between the king and his then 
miniſters, on account of any arrangement, in which his 
perſonal intereſt only was concerned. In conſequence 
of this interference the affair appears to have been ac- 
commodated, and an allowance of fifty thouſand pounds 
a year, payable out of the civil liſt revenue, was ſettled 
upon his royal highneſs. A very few years experience 
made it but too manifeſt, that this proviſion was inade- 
quate to the purpole for which it was deſigned. In the 
year 1786 the prince was found to have contracted a 
debt to the amount of about one hundred thouſand 
pounds, excluſive of fifty thouſand pounds and upwards 
expended on Carlton-houſe. His royal highnels upon 
becoming acquainted with the ſtate of his affairs, thought 
it neceſſary to take ſome effectual meaſures for the relief 
of his creditors. His firſt application was to the king 
his father, upon whole affection alone he wiſhed to rely, 
and to whoſe judgement he declared his readineſs to 
ſubmit his paſt, and to conform his future conduct. By 


his majeſty's directions, a full account of the prince's 


affairs were laid before him; but, whether it was from 
any diſſatisfaction with thoſe accounts, or with any 
other part of the prince's conduct, or from ſome other 
cauſe, has not tranſpired, a direct refuſal to afford him 
any relief was conveyed to his royal highneſs through 
one of his principal officers of ſtate. In conſequence of 
this refuſal, the prince of Wales appears to have con- 
ceived himſelf bound in honour and juſtice to have re- 
courle to the only expedient. His determination was 
prompt and, manly, The day after he received the 


1 


meſſage from the king, he diſmiſſed the officer; of | 
. court, and reduced the eſtabliſhment of his Hon 
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to that of a private gentleman ; he ordered his horſes th 
be ſold, the works at Carlton-houſle to be ſtopped, and 
ſuch parts, as were not neceſſary for his perſonal uſe, t 
be ſhut up. From theſe ſavings an annual ſum of forty 
thouſand pounds was ſet apart, and veſted in the hands 
of truſtees for the payment of his debts. This conduct 
however laudable it may appear, did not eſcape cenſyre 
as 1t appeared by an event which happened toon after 

we mean the danger to which his majeſty's life was any 
poſed in the month of Auguſt, 1786, when Maroace- 
Nicholſon, a Junatic, under pretence of pre ſenting 1 
petition to his majeſty, made an effort to deprive Hin 
of life, by endeavouring to ſtab hum in the body, i pon 
that occaſion no notice whatever of the accident was 
conveyed to the prince of Wales by the court, IIe 
learned it at Brighthelmſtone from the information of ; 
private correſpondent. He immediately few to Wind. 
for. He was received there by the queen, but the 
king did not fee him. a 

In the diſtreſſed ſtate of the prince's affairs, the «x 

pedient was ſuggeſted to his royal highnels, by ſver;] 
reſpectable members of the houſe of commons, of ar; 
pealing to the juſtice and generoſity of the nation in par- 
hament. To this mealure the prince appears to have: 
aſſented, not more from a natural wiſh to free him{ 14 
from his pecuniary embarraſlments, than from a deſire 
to do away any bad impreſſion, that the misfortune of 
having incurred the royal diſpleaſure, and the conſequent 
refuſal of affording him any relief, might have left upon 


l 


O 
the minds of the public. Accordingly on the day al- 


ready mentioned Mr. Alderman Newnham demanded, 
in his place, of the chancellor of the exchequer, whe- 
ther it was the intention of his majeſty's miniſters to 
bring forward any propoſition for reſcuing the prince of 
Wales from his preſent embarrailed and diſtreſſed firua- 
tion? For though his conduct, under the difficulties, 
with which he laboured, reflected the higheſt honour 
upon his character, yet he thought it would bring inde- 
lible diſgrace upon the nation, if it were ſuffered to re- 
main any longer in his preſent reduced circumſtances. 
To this queſtion Mr. Pitt replied, that it was not his 
duty to bring forward a ſubject of the nature that had 
been mentioned, except by the command of his majelty, 
It was not neceſſary, therefore, that he ſhould ſay more, 
in anſwer to the queſtion put to him, than that he ha 
not been honoured with ſuch a command. Upon this 
Mr. Newnham gave notice of his intentions to bring 
the ſubject regularly by a motion before the houte on 
the 4th of May, In the mean time the friends of the 
prince of Wales were indefatigable in their endeavours 
to procure the ſupport of the independent members ot 
parliament to the propoled motion; and at fevera! 
meetings, which were held for that purpoſe, their num- 
bers were ſo conſiderable as to give cauſe of ſerious 
alarm to the miniſter. On the 24th of the ſame month, 
Mr. Pitt, after requeſting that Mr. Newnham would 
inform the houſe more particularly of the nature of the 
motion he intended to make, adverted to the extreme 
delicacy of the ſubject ; and declared, that the know - 
ledge he poſſeſſed of many circumſtances relating to it 
made him extremely anxious to perſuade the houſe, it 
poſſible, to prevent the diſcuſſion of it. Should, how- 
ever, the honourable member perſiſt in his determina- 
tion to bring it forward, it would be abſolutely neceflary 
to lay thoſe circumſtances before the public ; and how- 
ever diſtreſſing it might prove to him as an individual, 
from the profound reſpect he had for every part of the 
royal family, he ſhould diſcharge his duty to the public, 
and enter fully into the ſubject. What the circum- 
ſtances ſo ſolemnly adverted to by Mr. Pitt in this con- 
verſation were, the houle was left, for the prelent, to 
conjecture. On the 27th, Mr. Newnham, in comph— 
ance with the requelt that had been made, ſigniſicd to 
the houſe, that the motion he intended to make, would 
be to the following effect, „ That an humble address 
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| be preſented to his majeſty, praying him to take into 
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val conſideration the preſent ſtate of the affairs of 


rince of Wales, and to grant him ſuch relief as his | 


„dom thoud think fit, and that the houte would 
© good the ſame.” Some debates enſued on the 
ve motion, and on the 3oth, Mr. Newnham roſe 

19, to make a few obſervations upon what had paſſed 
curing thole debares. 

A violent altercation now enſued, and on the dav fol- 
lowing, May 1, overtures were made to his royal high- 
nec 55 10 bri! ng the bufinels to a private accommodation. 
On the zd, Mr. Pitt na an audience at Carlton-houſe, 
an the fame night che prince was informed by his ma- 
1c:iy's command, in general terms, that if the motion 
intended to be made the next day in the houſe of com- 
mons ſhould be withdrawn, every thing might be ſettled 
to his royal highnels's ſatisfaction. Ac cordingly on the 
eth, Mr. Newnham being in his place in the houſe, in 
v n h upwards of four hundred members were aſſembled, 
roll and ſaid, he felt the higheſt ſatisfaction in being 
able to inform the houſc, that his intended motion was 
no longer neceſſary. Several members joined in ex- 
prefſin: in the warmeſt terms the great ſatisfaction this 
information gave them “. 

In the year 1785, a tax had been impoſed upon retail 
ſhop-ke cpers which was ſtrongly © ppoſec d at the time by 
the inhabitants of London and Wein inlter, as partial 
and unjuſt in its principle, and peculter!y op preflive in 
Its operation upon thote two cities. The following year 
their members were inftructed to move tor its repeal; 
and though the motion was rejected by a great majo- 
rity, they continued, With unrenitted perlcverance, tO 
take the Mott active and vige rous mealures for {c curing 
ſuccels upon ſome future occaſion. Mectings were 
held, aſſociutions forined, committees appointed, and a 
correſpondence carried on with all the conliderable towns 
and Corporations of the kingdom ; many of which, be- 
Ing proportionably ſufferers, readily joined the capital 
in another application to. parliament for relief. The 
bulineſs was this year commutted to Mr. Fox, who on 
the 24th of April moved the houlc for the repeal. He 
ſaid, he had never been forward in oppoſing taxes, be- 

cauſe he thought it the duty, in general, of members 
of parliament to ſupport government in the arduous and 


— — 


* In conſequence of this accommodation, the accounts of 
his royal highneſs were ſubmitted to the inſpection of commiſ- 
ſioners named by the ing; and on the 21ſt of May the fol- 
lowing metlage from his majeity was delivered to both houſes 
of parliament : It is with the greateſt concern his majeſty 
acquaints the houſe of commons, that from the accounts which 
have been laid before his maj-ity by the prince of Wales, it 

appears that the prince has i. 1curred a debt to a large amount, 
which if left to be diſcharged out of his annual income, would 
render it pole for nun to ſupport an eſtabliſhment ſuited 
to his ank and Rat! ion. I 0 as it is at Na times to Nis 


ly; __ by bo; pe aun his maje ty 5 induced, from his pa- 
ter nal aftection to tne prince of WW ales, to recur to the! hera- 
lity and attachment of his faithful commons , for their ainitance 
on an occaſion ſo intereiting to his majelty's feelin; 98 and to 
the eaſe and honour of 10 Aultinguithed a branch of his royal 
family. His majelty could not, however, expect or deſire the 
aſſiſtance of this houſe, but on a well-grounded expectation 
that the prince will avoid contracting any debts in future. 
With a view to this object for an anxious deſire to remove any 
poſſible doubt of the ſufficiency of the prince's income to ſup- 
port amply the dignity of his fituation, his majeſty has lireQed 
a lum of ten thouſand pounds Per annum, to be pai id out of the 
civil liſt, in addition to the allowance which his majeſty has 
hitherto given him ; and his majeſty has the ſatisfaction to in- 
form the houſe, that the prince of Wales has given his majelty 
the fulleſt aſſurance of his determination to confine-the future 
expences within the income, and has alſo ſettled a plan for 
arranging thoſe expences in the ſeveral departments, and for 
fixing an order for payment under ſuch regulations as his ma- 
jelty's s truſts will effectually ſecure the due execution of the 
prince's intentions. His majeſty will direct an eſtimate to be 
laid before this houſe, of the ſum wanting to complete, in a 
proper manner, the work which has been undertaken at 
Carlton-houſe, as ſoon as the ſame can be prepared with ſuth- 
Eent accuracy, and recommends it to his faithtul commons to 
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invidious meaſures of finance: but at the ſame time he 
thought there were limits to this duty, and that they 
were bound to inſiſt upon the dantida of any tax, which 
upon a fair trial was found to be oppreflive and unjuſt. 
Such a trial the tax in queſtion had undergone, ind it 
was found by experience to be, what he had originally 
declared it would prove, a partial tax upon houlſe- 
Keepers, whoſe houſes had mops are, to them; it 
was, to all Intents and purpoſes, a perſonal tax, unjuſtly 
levied upon a particular deſcr; pri »n of men. To perſiſt 
in laying that the conſumer paid the tax, when the thop= 
keepers knew and were ready to declare on oath, that 
they paid it themſclycs, and could not lay any part of it 
on their cuſtomers, was the moſt ridiculous ob ſtinacy. 
If the ſhop-keepers came to the bar, and ſaid, © We 
pay the tax, and as it affects us {olely, we beg to be 
reheved from it,” would the houſe ſay, ce No, you do 
not pay the tax, we pay it, though you do not Know it, 
and we choole to continue to pay it ?” The partiality 
of the tax, he ſaid, was in the higheſt degree glaring. 
The whole ſum aſſeſſed for the thox dax amounted 0 
lifty- nine thouſand pounds, of which the citics ot Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, and the adjacent pariſhes, paid 
forty- three thouſand pounds. In tome parts of the 
kingdom not above one hundred pounds was aflcflc d for 
a Whole county, and not above fifty for a few, If, ac- 
cording to the opinions of ſome politicians, every Fe 
ſhould lend ſuch a number of repreſentatives to parlia- 
ment as was proportionable to their payment ot taxes, 
the inhabitants of London and Weſtminſter would ſend 
not lels than three hundred and fifty. Theſc facts, Mr. 
| Fox contended, proved the tax to be ſo partial and un- 
; juſt in its operation and preflure, that he could not ſee 
how the miniſter could reſiſt che application for its re- 
peal with any colour of reaſon or candour. Upon a 
diviſion there appeared for the repeal one hundred and 
forty-ſeven, againlt it one hundred and eighry-three. 
On the ;oth of May, the king went in the uſual ft 

to the houle of peers, and the commons being lent Dr, 
the ſpeaker, as ſoon as he came to the bar, addrefſed 
his majeſty, and {tated that he had brought up two bills, 
by which the houſe of commons had granted to his ma 
jeſty an additional ſupply; and he expreſſed the ſatis- 


conſider of making ſum? proviſion for that purpoſe. 
eg 
In purſuance of the above meſſage the following account of 
the debts and of the expenditure of the prince of Wales were 
laid before the houſe, on the 29d. 
DEBTs. 


The day following an humble . addreſs was ordered to be 
preſented to the king, in which, after the uſual thanks to his 
majeſty, they humbly deſire, that his majeſty will be graciouſly 
pleaſed to direct the ſum of one hundred and fixty-one thouſand 
pounds to be iflued out of his majeſty's Ci il liſt for that pur- 
poſe, and the ſum of twenty thouſand pounds on account of the 
works at Carlton-houſe, as ſoon as an efttimate thall be formed 
with ſuſficient accuracy of the whole expence for completing 
the ſame in a proper manner, and aſſure his mzzeſty, that bis 
faithful commons will make good the lame, 


10 * ſaction 


Bonds - - - - 3 13,000 
Purchaſe of houſes . = - — 4.000 
Expences of Carlton-houſe - — 33,305 
Tradeſmen's bills - - - - - 90, 804 
161.109 

Expenditure from July 1783 to July 1786. 
Houſehold — - - - 20,277 
Privy purſe - - - - - - 16,050 
Payments made by colonel Hotham, particulars de- 

livered to his majeſty - - - - 37,203 
Other extraordinaries - = — — 11,406 
93-936 
Salaries . - - 5 0 0 54/734 
Stables — * " " 8 7 37919 
Mr. Robinſon's extraordinaries - - - 77069 
192,048 
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faction they felt in having been able to provide for the 
ſe; vices of the year without having recourſe to any new 
loan. He then enumerated the principal tranſactions of 
the leon, as they related to the ſeveral objects that 
had cen recommended to their attention at the opening 
of the ſeſſion. The royal aſſent being then given to the 
bills, the king made a {pecch from the throne, in which 
he commended their zeal and aſſiduity, and thanked 
them for the proots they had given to him, his family, 
and government. He expreſſed his ſatisfaction with 
the ſeveral public meaſures they had carried into effect, 
and recommended to them to purſue, in their ſeveral 
countics, the fame ſalutary objects. The lord chan- 
cellor then, by his majelty's command, prorogued the 
parliament “. 

A war for ſome time had raged with the utmoſt fury 
between the empteſs of Ruſſia and the Porte. The 
empreſs had fought the alliance of moſt of the Euro- 
pean courts ; but the diſpoſition of the maritime powers 
of England and Holland were not yet fully known. 
The emprels intended to fend a fleet into the Mediter- 
rancan; and the aſſiſtance of England was now become 
neceſſary. In full confidence of Engliſh ſuccour, pilot- 
boats were engaged in England, to wait in proper ſta- 
tions for the arrival of the Ruſſian fleet; to guide them 
into thoſe ports, which, being the ſtation of the royal 
naval arſcnals, could the more expeditiouſly ſupply 
them with all manner of ſtores and proviſions, and, at 
the ſame time, moſt effectually facilitate their equip- 
ment for the Mediterranean ſervice. Theſe objects 
being atrained, the pilots were to conduct them through 
the Channel, and then to be replaced by a new let, 
equajly verſed in the navigation of the more diſtant ſeas 
which (hey were to encounter. In the mean time, ſome 
merchants in London, as agents to the court of Peterſ- 
burgh, had agreed for the hire of eighteen large hips, 
of jour hundred tons, or upwards, to ſerve as tenders 
to the Ruſſian flect, in the conveyance of proviſions, 
ſtores, arms, artillery, and ammunition. In this pro- 
miſing train ſeemed the itate ot preparation for the ex- 
pedition, when a proclamation in the London Gazette, 


prohibicing Britiſſi feamen from entering into any fo- | 


reign ſervice, threw a fatal damp upon the deſign : this 


was attended with a notice to the contrattors for the | 


tenders, that the engagement for ſupplying them mult 
be renounced ; that the ſhips would not be permitted 
to proceed ; and that government was determined to 
maintain the ſtricteſt neutrality during the war, With re- 
ſpect to all the hoſtile powers, and conlequently ſhould 
afford no aid whatever to any of them. In the hope of 


- — 8 


* The following are the heads of the principal acts of par- 
liament paſſed in the year 1787. An act to render more ef— 
fectual the Jaws now in being for the ſuppreſſion of uolawtul 
lotteries. An act to enable his majeſty to eftablith a court of 
criminal judicature on the eaſtern coaſt of New South Wales, 
and for the regulation of his majeity's marine forces wh:lc on 
ſhore there. An act to conticue the laws now in force for 
regulating the trade between the ſubj<cl: of his majeſty's do- 
minions, and the inhabitants of the territor:-s belonging to the 
United States of America, and to render the proviſions thereof 
more effectual. An act for repealing the ſeveral duties of 
cuſtoms and exciſe, and granting other duties in lieu thereof, 
and applying the ſaid duties, together with other duties com- 
poſing the public revenue; for permitting the importation of 
certain goods, warcs, and merchandize, the produce or ma- 
nufacture of the European dominions of the French king, into 
this kingdom; and for applying certain unreclaimed monies, 
remaining in the exchequer, for the payment of annuities on 
lives, and to the reduction of the national debt. An act to 
enable the lord high treaſurer, or commiſſioners of the trea- 
fury, for the time being, to let to farm the duties granted by 
an act, made in the twenty-fifch year of the preſent reign, on 
horſes let to hire for travelling poſt, and by time, to ſuch per- 
ſons as ſhould be willing to contract for the ſame, An act for 
allowing the importation and exportation of certain goods, 
wares, and merchandize, in the ports of Kingſton, Savannah 
I: Mar, Montego Bay, and Santa Lucea, in the iſland of 
Jamaica; in the port of St. George, in the ifland of Grenada; 
in the port of Roſeau, in the iſland of Dominica; and in the 
port of Nattau, in the ifland of New Providence, one of the 
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remedying in ſome degree this grievous diſappointment, 
or at leaſt of putting the better countenance upon the 
buſineſs, and affecting not to regard it, Ruſſia applied 
directly to the republic of Holland for the hire of a 
number of large tranſports to anſwer the fame purpoſe ; 
but here the diſappointment was renewed, that govern- 
ment not only abſolutely refuſing a compliance with the 
requeſt, but declaring its fixed determination to obſerve 
the ſtricteſt neutrality through the courſe of the war. 
As this rejection was contributed ſolely to the influence 
of Great-Britain at the Hague, fo it was added to the 
black catalogue of her political ſins, and ſtored up for 
future remembrance. 

The interval between the prorogation of parliament, 
on the goth of May, 1787, and its ſubſequent meeting 
on the 27th of November following, was not diſtin⸗ 
guiſhed by any remarkable domeſtic occurrences. The 
ſpeech from the throne contained a very full and explicit 
declaration of the reaſons which induced the king to 
aſſemble the two houſes at ſo early a period, He in- 
formed them, that the diſputes which ſubſſtcd in the 
republic of the United Provinces had become fo criti- 
cal as to endanger their conititudion and independence, 
and thereby Itkely in their conſequences to affect the 
intereſts of his domimons. That, vpon this account, 
he had endeavoured by his good offices to maintain the 
lawful government in thoſe countries, and had thought 
It neceflary to explain his intention of connteraCting all 
forcible interference on the part of France: that, in 
conformity to this principle, when his Moit Chriſtian 
Majeſty, in conſequence of an application for aſſiſtance 
againſt the king ot Pruſſia, made by the party which 
had uſurped the government of Holland, had notified to 
him his intention of granting their requeſt, he had de- 
clared that he ſhovd not remain a quiet ſpectator, and 
had given immediate orders for augmenting his forces 
both by ſca and land; and that, in the courſe of theſe 
tranſactions, he had thought proper to conclude a ſub- 
ſidiary treaty with the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. That 
the rapid tuccels of the Pruſſian troops having ſoon 
after enabled the provinces to re-eſtabliſh their lawful 
government, and all ſubjects of conteſt being thus re- 
moved, an amicable explanation took place between 
him and the moft Chriſtian king, and both parties had 
engaged to ditarm, and to place their naval eſtabliſh- 
ments on the ſame footing as at the beginning of ce 
year. His majeſty. next acquainted them with the 
friendly atlurances he continued to receive from all 
foreign powers, and with the war that had unfortunately 

roken out between Ruſſia and the Porte. He further 
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Bahama iſlands, under certain regulations and reſtrictions. An 
act for laying additional duties upon licences to be taken out 
by perſons dealing by retail in ſpirituous liquors, An act for 
making further proviſions in regard to ſuch veſſels as ate par- 
ticularly defcribed in an act, made in the twenty-fourth year 
of the reign of his preſent majeſty, for the more effectual pre- 
vention of ſmuggling in this kingdom, and for extending the 
ſame act to other veilels and boats not particularly deſcribed 
therein; for taking off the duties on flaſks in witch wine or 
oil is imported; for laying an additional duty on foreign geneva 
imported; for taking off the duty on ebony, the growth ot 
Africa, imported into this kingdom; and for amending ſeveral 
laws relative to the revenue of cuſtoms. An act tor appoint- 
ing commiſſioners further to enquire into the fees, gratuities, 
perquiſites, and emoluments, which are, or have been lately, 
received in the ſeveral .public offices therein mentioned; to 
examine into any abuſes which may exiſt in the fume, and to 
report ſuch obſervations as ſhall occur to them, for the better 
conducting and managing the buſineſs tranſacted in the ſad 
offices. An act for further regulating the trade aud buſineſs 
of pawn-brokers. Au act for appointing conmmilioners further 
to enquire into the loſſes and ſervices of all ſuch perfons Wav 
have ſuffered in their rights, properties, and profeſſions, Gut- 
ing the late unhappy diflentions in America, in conſequence 
of their loyalty to his majeſty, and attachment to the Erituh 
government. An act for allowing further time for inrolment 
of deeds and wills made by papiſts, and for the reliet of ph 
chaſers. An act to prevent frivolous and vexatious tuts 14 
eccleſiaſtical courts, 
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thirtieth article of the laſt peace, which had been agreed 
upon between him and the French king; and that he 
had ordered copics of the ſeveral treaties and declara- 
tions, betore referred to, to be laid before them. Ad- 
dreſſes were moved as uſual, and after ſome debates 
jalſed nem. con. 

Early in the ſeſſions Mr. Grenville gave notice to the 
houſe, that he ſhould beg leave to propoſe for their con- 
fideration, certain amendments and additions to the bill 
brought into parliament by his father, for the better re- 
gulation of the trials of controverted elections. He 
thought the preſent ſeaſon the moſt proper for diſcuſſing 
and deciding upon ſuch a ſubject, when there was no 
petition complaining of an undue election before the 
houſe, and when the minds of the members were there- 
fore perfe&tiy cool, and open to 1mpartial dehberation. 
Accordingly, on the 6th of May, he moved the houſe 
for leave to bring in a bill for the purpoſes above- men- 
tioned. He exclaimed, in a ſhort ſpcech, the objects 
which his bill had in view, and the means he propoſed 
for obtaining them. He obſerved, that when the ex- 
iſting act had paſted, the houſe well knew that the great 
aim of it had been, to take the trial of petitions on con- 
troverted elections out of their hands, and to place them 
in a committee ſo cent ituted as to be moſt likely to do 
ſtrict and impartial juſtice to the parties; that end, it 
would be agreed on all hands, had been fully anſwered ; 
but the operation of the act had been attended with cer- 
tain well-known inconventencies, to guard againſt which, 
ſufficient care had not been taken when the bill was in 
agitation, ſo much had the attention of the author of it 
been bent on atchieving ins main purpoſe. He had re- 
volved in his mind the moſt practicable means of re- 
moving theſe inconvenicncics, and two modes had ſug- 
geſted themſelves; but then, as theſe could not be 
effected without very mate rially altering the moſt eſſen- 
tial forms preſcribed by the act, he believed the houſe 

vould be inclined to join with him in opinion, that it 
would not be prudent to attempt to meddle with the 
frame of a law, from the execution of which ſo many, 
and ſuch eſientially advantageous conſequences had been 
derived. Upon mature reiiection, therefore, he had 
determined to let the forms preicribed by the act remain 
undiſturbed; but there were other inconveniencics, to 
which the act had given cccaſion, which might in his 
opinion, be touched without alarm, and removed with- 
out danger of any ſort of injury whatever to the general 
operation and effect of the act. Ever fince the bill had 
paſſe into a law, it was obſervable, that an infinite 
number of petitions, complaining of undue elections, 
had been preſented in the firſt ſefſion of every parlia- 
ment, Many of thoſe petitions, aiter having taken up 
much of the time of the houle, hac proved trivolous. 
He ſhould propoſe, therefore, to empower the com- 
mittee to adjudge that the party preſenting an election 
petition, that thould turn out to be frivolous, ſhould 
pay reaſonable coſts, and to empower them in like 
manner to oblige the party offering a frivolous defence 
or anſwer to a petition, to pay reaſonable colts, This 
was merely an act of juitice, and yet he added, he be- 
lieved ſuch a regulation would ſave much expence to 
individuals, and much time and trouble to the houſe. 
Another very material inconvenience, in his mind, 
called equally for a remedy, and that was the want of a 
rule being laid down to eſtabliſh the rights of election, 
to aſcertain them, and to render them immutable in 


future. At preſent, it was no uncommon thing to have 
two gentlemen fitting in that houſe as repreſentatives of 


the ſame borough, on different rights of election. In 
order to remedy this, he meant to annex certain provi- 
tons to his bill, which he flattered himſelf would anſwer 
the end propoſed, and aſcertain the rights of election for 
The bill was immediately brought in, and 
read a firſt time, and ordered to be printed; and, after 
going through the uſual forms in both houles, received 
te royal aſſent. 
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informed them of a convention, explanatory of the 


The trade carried on by this country, and other Eu- 


ropean nations, upon the coaſt of Africa, for the pur- 


pole of purchaſing negro ſlaves, to be employed in the 
cultivation of the Weſt-India iſlands, and certain parts 
of the continent of America, does not appear, till of 
late years, to have been conſidered with that general 
attention, which a practice ſo abhorrent in its nature to 
the mild principles of modern policy and manners might 
have been expected to excite. This may probably 
have been owing, partly to the diſtance of the object, 
which tended both to conceal the ſufferings, and to leſſen 
che ſympathy of the public for the unfortunate ſufferers; 
partly to the connivance of politicians, unwilling to ex- 
amine too ſeverely into the neceſſity of the means, by 
which diſtant colonies were enabled to pour luxury and 
wealth into the mother countries. The firſt public at- 
tempt, we believe, that was made to put a ſtop to this 
traffic, was by the quakers of the ſouthern provinces of 
America, who ſoon after the eſtabliſhment of their in- 
dependence, not only preſented for this purpoſe a ſtrong 
and pathetic addreſs to their ſeveral legiſlative aſſem- 
blies, but actuually proceeded, as is faid, in many in- 
ſtances to emancipate the ſlaves that were in their poſſeſ- 
ſion. In Great-Britain the ſame ſect appears alſo to 
have taken the lead, and, after the example of their 
American brethren, preſented laſt year a ſimilar peti- 
tion to the parliament of this kingdom. The cauſe 
ſoon aſter became extremely popular, and was taken up 
with great zeal and earneſtneſs by various deſcriptions of 
people. A ſociety was formed, and a conſiderable ſum 
of money ſubſcribed, for the purpoſe of collecting in- 
formation, and ſupporting the expence of an application 
to parliament. A great number of pamphlets were 
publithed upon the ſubject ; ſeveral eminent divines re— 
commended it from the pulpit and in printed diſcourſes ; 
and in the preſent ſeſſion petitions were preſented from 
the two univerſities, and from ſeveral of the moſt conſi- 
derable towns and corporations 1n the kingdom. 

In the mean time, his majeſty's miniſters thought it 
proper to inſtitute an enquiry, before a committee ot the 
privy council, into the facts and allegations contained in 
the repreſentations of both parties upon the ſubject; and 
the gentleman (Mr. Wilberforce) to whom the conduct 
of the buſineſs in the houſe of commons had been, by a 
ſort of general conſent, aſſigned, having been prevented, 
by the bad ſtate of his health, from bringing it before 
the houſe, Mr. Pitt roſe in his place, on the gth of 
May, and, after mentioning this circumſtance, moved 
the following refolution, © That this houſe will, carly 
in the next ſeſſion of parliament, proceed to take into 
conſideration the circumſtances of the ſlave trade, com- 
plained of in the petitions preſented to the houſe, and 
what may be fit to be done thereupon.” He added, 
that before that time, the enquiry inſtituted before the 
privy council would be brought to ſuch a ſtate of matu- 
rity, as to make it fit that the reſult of it ſhould be laid 
before the houſe, to facilitate their inveſtigation, and to 
enable them to proceed to a deciſion, founded equally 
upon principles of humanity, Juſtice, and found policy. 

Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke expreſſed their ſorrow on 
account of the delay that had already taken place, and 
their extreme diſſatisfaction with the reaſon laſt given 
for putting off the buſineſs to the next ſeſſion. They 
both declared that they were willing and prepared to 
have undertaken the buſineſs themſelves, and had given 
way to another honourable member, not only from a 
deference of his abilities and his known humanity, bur 
on account of the weight and influence he was ſuppoſed 
to have with his majeſty's miniſters in that houle. They 
lamented the cauſe of his abſence, but thought that ear- 
lier notice might have been given, in order to have 
enabled the houſe to come to ſome deciſion, as well for 
the ſake of the planters as the ſlaves, to both of whom 
the protraction of the buſineſs might be attended with 
infinite miſchief. But what called for their more parti- 
cularly reprobation was, the other argument uſed as a 
ground for delay, namely, the expectation of a report 
from the privy council. Againſt this doctrine they de- 
fired to enter their moſt ſolemn proteſt, It was the 


duty, 
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duty, they faid, of that houſe to adviſe the king, and 
not to aſk his advice, This was one of the moſt eſſen- 
tial principles of the conſtitution, and could never be 
departed from without eſtabliſhing a precedent that 
might lead to the moſt fatal abuſe. They therefore cau- 
tioned the houſc, as they wiſhed to preſerve their func- 
tions, their honour, and their dignity, to beware of 
committees of the privy-council. They lamented that 
the privy-council, who had received no petitions from 
the people, ſhould have inſtituted an enquiry, and that 
the houſe of commons, whoſe table was loaded with pe- 
titions from every part of the kingdom, ſhould not have 
inſtituted any enquiry at all. If they ſuffered the bu- 
ſineſs of the houſe to be done by the privy- council, they 
were abdicating their truſt, and making way for an en- 
tire abolition of their functions, which they could not 
help remarking, the houſe had of late under the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration, been too much in the habit of ſur- 
rendering one after another. It the houſe neglected the 
petitions of their conſtituents, the conſequence would 
be, that the houſe muſt be aboliſhed, and the privy- 
council ſubſtituted in its ſtead ; and his majeſty's mi- 
niſters, inſtead of conſulting that houſe, and giving them 
an opportunity of exerciſing their functions of delibera- 
tion, would determine all public meaſures elſewhere, and 
bring down the edicts of the privy-council to the houſe 
to regiſter ! | 

At.er the abovementioned gentlemen had delivered 
their ſentiments a general converſation took place, 1n 
the courſe of which, Sir William Dolben begged leave 
to ſay a word or two, on a matter that, in his mind, 
was a moſt crying evil, and called for an immediate re- 
medy of ſome ſort or other. He neither alluded to their 
ſufferings at home from the hands of their cruel coun- 
trymen, nor to their ſufferings from their unfeeling maſ- 
ters, the planters in the Welt-India iſlands, but to that 
intermediate ſtate of tenfold miſery which they ſuffered 
in their tranſportation from the coaſt of Africa to the 
Weſt-Indies. He entered into a ſhort detail of the 
horrors of that dreadful paſſage, which, he ſaid, was 
ſcarcely leſs fatal in its effects upon the Britiſh ſailors, 
than upon the wretched ſlaves themſelves; and he de- 
clared himſelf ready to call evidence to the bar to prove 
the fact. This, he ſaid, called aloud for a remedy, and 
that remedy ought to be applied immediately. If they 
did not apply ſome remedy without delay, between the 
preſent ſeſſion and the beginning of the next, ten thou- 
{and lives would be loſt. He withed therefore, that this 


grievance were taken into conſideration, independent of 


the general queſtion ; and that ſome regulation, ſuch as 
reſtraining the captains from taking above a certain 
number of ſlaves on board, according to the ſize of 
their veſſels, obliging them to let in freſh air, and pro- 
vide better accommodation for the ſlaves during their 
pallage, and ſuch other regulations as ſhould ſuggeſt 
themſelves to the houſe, ſhould be adopted. This pro- 
polition meeting with the general approbation of the 
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21ſt of May, for leave to bring in # bill to regulate the 
tranſportation of the natives of Africa to the Britith co- 
lonies in the Welt-Indies. The regulations of the bill, 
he laid, would regard the number of Africans put on 
board each ſhip, limiting that number in proportion to 
the tonnage of the veſſel, in order to prevent their being 
crowded tov cloſe together; ſecuring to them good and 
tuficient proviſions, and other matters equaliy condu- 
cive to their health and their accommodation. He de- 
clared he ſhould not have thought of bringing in a bill 
at that late period of the ſeſſion, were he not convinced 
of the exiſtence of the grievance to a conliderable ex- 
tent, and ſatisficd, that, by applying an immediate re- 
medy, tome thoulands of the unhappy perſons' lives 
might be ſaved betore the next ſeſſion of parliament. 
There was beſides, he ſaid, undoubtedly a pollibility, 
(and a bare poſſibility was ſufficient ground for the ar- 
gument he meant to 1latc,) that, in conſequence of the 
reſolution lately come to by the houle, thoſe perſons 
who carried on the branch of the ſlave trade to which 
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the bill ſtated in the reſolution referred, might, rom the 
knowledge of the intention of the houſe to examine the 
ſubject of the ſlave trade fully next ſeſnion, put the * 
tives of Africa into a worſe ſituation, during their tranſ 
portation to the colonies, even than they wert in before 
by cramming additional numbers on board their ve Tels, 
in order to convey as many as poſſible to the Weſt⸗ 
Indies, before parliament became ultimately to decide 
what was moſt fit to be done upon the g6 neral ſubject 
of the fave trade, Certainly, therefore, the poſſibility 
that ſuch a conſequence might grow out of their late r. 
ſolutions, during the intervening months, between the 
end of the preſent and the commencement of the next 
ſeſſion, was a good and ſufficient parhamentary ground 
for them to provide immediate means to prevent the ex- 
iſtence of ſuch an evil, and preſcrve the natives of 
Africa from being made to ſuffer greater hardſhips in 
their paſſage to the Weſt-Indies, for the ſucceeding 
months, than they had before been accuſtomed to. 

On the 26th of May, a petition was preſented from 
the merchants and other inhabitants of the town and 
port of Liverpool, ſtating, that the ſuppreſſion of the 
flave trade would be attended with conſequences little 
ſhort of ruin to many of the petitioners, who, under par- 
liamentary faith, had embarked in the trade, and in- 
veſted their whole property therein ; would be highly 
1njurious to the intereſt and public revenves of this coun- 
try; and operate as an effectual bar to future commer- 
cial emulation and enterprize ; and therefore praving, 
that they might be heard, by their council againſt the 
abolition or reſtriction of this trade, before any reſolu- 
tions, or a bill, be paſſed by the houſe, upon a {ubjeC: 
of ſo much national importance, in which they are ſo 
peculiarly ſituated, and ſo greatly concerned. Accord- 
ingly on the 2d of June, the houſe being in a committee 
upon the regulating bill, the counſel for the petitioners 
appeared at the bar, and examined ſeveral witneſſes, for 
the purpoſe of ſhewing that the hardſhips, alledged by 
thoſe who brought in the bill, did not exiſt, and that 
the reduction of the number of ſlaves allowed to be pu: 
on board each veſſel, in proportion to its tonnage, would 
go the length of ruining the trade altogether. The evi- 
dence appears to have had no other effect upon the com- 
mittee, than that of inducing them to allow, inſtead of 
one ton to each man, as was firſt intended, a iraall re- 
duction proportionable to the different burthens and 
accommodation of the veſſels. The bill having gone 
through the houſe of commons, was carried up to the 
lords, where it allo paſſed, after having received ſcveral 
amendments ; ſome of which being thought to trench 
on the privileges of the lower houſe, a new bill was 
brought in which paſſed both houſes, and received the 
royal aſſent. 

While the legiſlature was thus laudably employed in 
endeavouring to alleviate the miſeries : of this unfortunate 
deſcription of their 'fellow-creatures, they were not in- 
attentive to the ſituation of a claſs of ſuflerers nearer 
home. On the Sth of June the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer called the attention of the houſe to the com- 
penſation which was intended to be made to the Ame- 
rican Loyaliſts, on account of loſſes ſuſtained by them 
in conſequence of their adherence to this country during 
the late American war. Ide was of opinion, that they 
could not call upon the houſe to make compenſation for 
their loſſes as a matter of ſtrict juſtice ; but they, moſt 
undoubtedly, had ſtrong claims on their generoſity and 
compallion. In the mode, therefore, that lie ſoul 
propoſe for finally adjuſting their claims, and the various 
quotas of compenſation that ſhould be made to the Vi 
rious claſſes of loyaliſts, he had adhered to this princt- 
ple, rather than to any ſtrict claim of right. Ilaving 
premiſcd this, Mr, Pitt ſtated the different deſcriptious 
of loyaliſts who had preferred their claims before the 
commiſſioners appointed to enquire into American 
claims, and divided them into four claſſes. In the Hit 
claſs he conſidered and ranked all thoſe who had reſided 
in America at the commencement of the war, and who, 
in purſuance of cheir principles of loyalty and adherence 
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to this country, were obliged to abandon their eſtates 
and their property in America, which were, in conſe— 
quence, ſcized and confiſcated by the Americans. The 
next claſs of claimants Sian thoſc who, having re- 
ſided in England during the war, had exhibited claims 
on the ſcore of the Joſs of Sabie in Amenca. The 
next claſs of claimants, were thoſe loyaliſts who, having 
richer enjoyed places, or exerciſed profeſſions, in Ame- 
rica, had, by being driven away in conſequence of their 
loyalty to this country, loft their incomes. With re- 
ſpect to the Weſt Florida claimants, he ſhould propoſe 
to pay them the full amount of their claims, becauſe 
they ſtood in a very different predicament from the 
American claimants, having, in conſequence of a peace, 
vinch ceded Florida to another power, and which that 
houſe had agreed to, been obliged to quit their habita- 
tions and p roperty in Weſt Florida. Lavi ing explained 
the ſeveral points, and ſtated that the total amount of 
claims was two milhions odd hundred thouſand pounds, 
exclulive of the four or five hundred thouſand pounds 
that had been already advanced at different periods, he 
ſaid he ſhould move a general reſolution for the amount 
of that ſum to be Reed in debentures, bearing three 
and a half per cert, intereſt, which would, he thought, 
be nearly equal to ready-money payment; and he had 
on a former occaſion, hinted his idea of propoſing, with 
the approbation of the committee, that the whole ſum 
ſhould be paid off by inſtalment, by means of a lottery, 
till the whole ſhould be cleared. Thar, however, was 
matter for farther conſideration ; it was ſufficient for the 
preſent ro move, © That one mithon two hundred and 
twenty-eight thouſand two hundred and thirty-nine 
pounds ſhould be voted to the ſcveral American claim- 
ants {or loſſes, &c. and one hundred and thirteen thou- 
land nine hundred and fifty-two pounds fourteen ſhillings 
and three farthings to the Florida claimants.” Thele 
propoſitions, with very little exception, met with the 
general approbation of the houſe, 

About this time a biil was alſo brought into the houſe 
of commons, for granting to the carl of Newburgh, 
grandſon of the late Charles Radcliffe, and the heirs 
male of his body, a clcar rent-charge of two thouſand 
five hundred pounds out of the eſtates forfeited by the 
earl of Derwentwater, and ſettled upon Greenwich hoſ- 
ital. The hard{lip of lord Newburgh's caſe, whote 
father was an infant at the time that his family were en- 
gaged in the rebellion of 1715, had often induced Dar- 
lament; from time to time, during the late and the 
preſent reign, to grant certain ſums ; of money for his 
relief. In the act paſſed in the twenty-fourth year of 
the king, for reſtoring the forfeited eſtates, that of the 
Derwentwatcr family was not included, but an intention 
was then declared of makiag a ſpecial proviſion for the 

cale, The only dithcuity that occurred was the dimi- 

zution in the hoſpital fund, and it was propoſcd by 
ſome member, that the public ſhould make 1t good; 
but this propoſition was over-ruled, as allo another, to 
add two thouſand pounds to the annuity, and the bill 
paſſed as originally tramed. 

On the 31 iſt of January this year died at Rome prince 
Charles Edward Lewis Caſtmir Stuart. Since the death 
of his father 1 in the year 1765, he aſſumed the title of 
king of England. He was Halba known on the 
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The following is a copy of the defenſive treaty between 
bis 5 — annic majefty and their high mightineſles : 

'Fhe mutual and ſince e friend{hip which has fo long ſub- 
fited between his majeſty the king of Great-Britain, and the 
lords the States General of the United P. rovinces, having been 
encreaſed and ſtrengthened by the intereſt which his Britannic 
majelty has lately ma anifeſted in the preſervation of the inde - 
pendence of the republic, and of its ley ral conſtitution, his laid 
maje ſty, and the ſaid lords States Gener al of the United Pro- 
vinces, have reſolved, in order to cement in the molt ſolid and 
laſting manner the good harmony, confidence, and correſon- 
dence be *tWeen them, to form permanent engagements, by a 
treaty of defen! alliance for the 200d of both parties, At | for 
the malltcnuzce of the general iran pullity as well as of their 
own in particular. To accomplith iu lalutary a purpoſe, his 
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continent by the name of the Chevalier de St. George, 


and in England by that of the Young Pretender. He 
was juſt lxty- leven years and two months old on the 
day of his death, being born on the zoih of November 
1720. He was fon to James Francis, prince of Wales, 
lon to James II. His mother was the princeſs Maria- 
Clementina Sobieſk3, grand-daughter of the famous 
John Sobieſki, kind of Poland, who beat the Turks 
near VI ienna, and made them raiſe the fiege of chat ca- 
pital, and thus ſaved Chriſtendom from d ſeſtruc ction. She 
had an immenſe fortune; a great part of which was loſt 
in the fruitleſs attempt made by her ſon, in 193.5, to 
place his father on the throne of E ,ngla nd. She had 
two ſons by her huthand ; Charles, who lately died, a and 
FHenry-Benedict, who by his father was created duke of 
York, and who having been; promoted to the purple, 
has beer, generally known by the name of Cardinal 
Tork. T he elder ſon married ſome years ago, a prin- 
cels of Stolberg in Germany; but by her "who is ſtill 
alive, he has no iſſue, He has left, however, a natural 
daughter, whom, by his pretended royal power, he 
created ducheſs of Albany, and to whom he bequcathed 
all the property he had in the French tune is, which was 
very conliderable : to his brother, the cardinal, he left 
his empty pretenſions to the crown of England. Tae 
remains of Charles were buried in the church of 
Freſcati, of which city his brother, the cardina}, is 
biſhop, who went in perſon to aſſiſt at high mats, and 
perform the laſt duties at his funeral, 

The following very curious and ſingular circular letter, 
concerning the Engliſh nation, was tcnt by order of the 
emperor of Morocco, to all the I" uropean conſuls reſi- 
dent within his dominions: © In the name of God! To 
all the conſuls ; peace to him who followeth the right 
way. Know ye, that for theſe thirty years we have 
obſerved the conduct of the Engliſh, and ſtudicd their 
character; we have 3 found tha 
their word. We never could dive into their character, 
becaule they have no other than that of telling lies. We 
are acquainted with the character of other Chriſtian na- 
tions; we know that they Keep their word ; but a nation 
lixe the Engliſh, of which there is no knowing the cha- 
racter, who know not how to keep their word, and who 
only can tell lies, does not deicrve that we ſhould ſpcak 
or Write any thing to them; for, according to our reji- 
gion, a he is the moſt abominable of ail vices, Their 
told us that he had orders from his 
court, that the ſhips built on our ſlips, and which we 
were to ſend to Gibraltar, ſhould be there completely 
refiited. In conſequence of which, we tent thoſe thips 
to Gibraltar, provided with every thing neceſſary, and 
with money ; but he ſent back our ſhips, and nothing 
was done to them: but what offends us moſt is, that 
he even ſends back the hips which we had ſent to con- 

duct them to our brother the ſultan Abdulhamed, whom 

God preſerve! After chis, it is not neceſlary to add 
more. On the 17th of the moon Tumadilala, of the 
year 1702—that is, February 25, 1788.” 

On the 15th of April a treaty of defenſive alliance 
between the king of Great-Britain and their high migh- 
tineſſes the States Gen eral 1 United Provinces, were 
ſigned at the Hague“. A defenſive treaty between his 
Bricannic m aje ity and the king of Pruſſia, was alfo 
ſigned 
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majeſty the king of CGrreat-Britain has named and authorized 
Sir James Harris, privy-counſell r, knight of the Bath, memn- 
ber of the parliament of Great- Britain, and his m: ajeſty's am- 
baflador extraordinary and plenipotentiaty to their hi: zu migh- 
tineſſes; and their hig zh mightineiles the States General of the 
United Provinces h- we nat med and authorized their deputies for 
foreign affairs; who, after communicating to each other their 
full powers in due orm, and having conferred together, have 

agreed upon the following articles : 
I. There ſhall be a fincere, firm, and conſtant friendſhip 
and union between his Britannie majeſty, * heirs and ſuc- 
cetlors; and the lords the States General of the United Pro- 
vinces, ſo that the high contracting parties th all direct their 
utmoſt attention to maintain their muta; triendthip and Corres 
{ondence between them, and o'r dominion 
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ſigned at Berlin on the 13th of Auguſt following “. 

This year was marked by a calamity which ſeemed 
to threaten the nation with conſequences of a very dire- 
ful nature. The health of the ſovereign had ſuffered a 
gradual decline, a circumſtance that was not aſcribed to 
the freedom of indulgence and the ſoftneſs of luxury; 
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and they engage to contribute, as far as ſhall lie in their power, 
mutually to preſerve and defend each other in peace and tran- 
quillity. 

: II. To caſe either of the high contracting parties ſhould be 
hoſtilely attacked by any European power in any part of the 
world whatſoever, the other contracting party engages to ſuc- 
cout its ally, as well by ſea as by land, in order to maintain 
and guaranty each other mutually in the poſſeſſion of all the 
dominions, territories, towns, places, franchiſes, and liberties, 
which belonged to them reſpectively before the commencement 
of hoſtilities, 

III. His Britannic majeſty guaranties, in the moſt effectual 
manner, the hereditary Stadtholderate, as well as the office of 
hereditary governor of each province, in the ſerene houſe of 
Orange, with all the rights and prerogatives thereto belonging, 
as forming an eflential part of the conſtitution of the United 
Provinces, according to the reſolutions and diplomas of the 
years 1747 and 1748, by virtue of which the preſent ſtadt- 
holder entered into the poſſeſſion of thoſe offices in 1766, and 
was reinſtated therein in 1788; engaging to maintain that 
form of government againſt all attacks and enterprizes, direct 
or indirect, of whatſocver nature they may be, 

IV. The ſuccours mentioned in the ſecond article of this 
treaty of defenſive alliance, ſhall conſiſt, on the part of his 
Britannic majeſty, of eight thouſand infantry, two thoufand 
cavalry, twelve ſhins of the line, and eight frigates, which re- 
ſpective ſuccours ſhall be furniſhed in the ſpace of two months 
after requiſition made by the party attacked, and ſhall remain 
in its diſpoſal during the whole continuance of the war in 
which it ſhall be engaged, whilſt thoſe ſuccours (whether ſhips 
and frigates, or troops) ſhall be paid and maintained by the 
power of whom they ſhall be required, wherever its ally ſhall 
employ them. 

V. In caſe the ſtipulated ſuccours ſhould not be ſufficient 
for the defence of the power requiring them, the power to 
whom requiſition ſhall be made ſhall ſucceſſively augment 
them, according to the wants of its ally, whom it ſhall aſſiſt, 
even with its whole force, if circumſtances ſhould render it 
neceſſary; but it is expreſsly agreed, in all caſes, 'that the con- 
tingent of the lords the States General ſhall not exceed ten 
thouſand infantry, two thouſand cavalry, ſixteen ſhips of the 
line, and ſixteen frigates. 

VI. But it may happen (conſidering the diſtance of ſeveral 
of the poſſeſſions of the two high contracting parties) that the 
advantages, which ought to reſult to them reciprocally from the 
concluſion of the preſent treaty, may become illuſory, unleſs 
meaſures can be taken for the mutual defence of thoſe poſſeſ- 
ſions, before their reſpective governors could receive orders 
from Europe for that purpoſe; it is ſtipulated and agreed, that 
in caſe either of them ſhould be hoſtilely attacked, or even 
menaced with an hoſtile attack, in its polleſhons, whether in 
Africa or in Aſia, by any European power, the governors of 
their ſettlements in thoſe parts of the world ſhall be enjoined 
to concert together the ſuccour to be furniſhed, and, in cafe 
of need, to furniſh ſuch ſuccour, in the moſt ſpeedy and effec- 
tual manner, to the party attacked; and that orders to that 
effect ſhall be expedited to the ſaid governors immediately after 
the concluſion of the preſent treaty: and in caſe the two high 
contracting parties ſhould be obliged to furniſh the aforeſaid 
ſuccours, they ſhall not permit the ſhips of war, of what na- 
ture they may be, of the power attacking, to enter into any of 
their ports in the aforeſaid ſettlements, until peace ſhall be re- 
ſtored between the parties attacking, and the ally of the con- 
tracting party, unleſs the ſaid veſſels be forced to take refuge 
there, to avoid periſhing, or being ſhipwrecked. 

VII. If it ſhould happen that the two high contracting par- 
ties ſhall be equally involved in a war againit a common enemy, 
they reciprocally promiſe each other not to diſarm, but by 
common conſent ; and ſhall communicate to cach other con- 
fidentially the propoſals for a peace, or truce, which may be 
made. 

VIII. If the high contracting parties prefer furniſhing their 
ſuccours of troops in money, they ſhall be at liberty on each 
fide ſo to do; and then ſuch ſuccour ſhall be computed to one 
hundred thouſand florins, Dutch currency, per annum, for 
one thouſand infantry, and at one hundred and twenty thouſand 
florins, of like value, for one thouſand cavalry, per annum, 
and in the ſame proportion by the month, 

IX. The power requiring ſhall be obliged, whether the 
ſhips, frigates, and troops, with which it ſhall have been fur- 
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but, on the contrary, to too ſevere a regimen, too labs. 
rious exerciſe, too rigid abſtemiouſneſs, and too ſhort 
intervals of reſt, On account of ſome peculiar ſymp- 
toms, the king determined to viſit the medical waters 
of Cheltenham, and accordingly travelled into that part 
of the kingdom immediately after the prorogation of 


parliament, 
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niſhed, remain for a long or ſhort time in its ports, to provide 
whatever they may want, at the fame price as if they belonsc4 
to ſuch power itſelf, It had been agreed that the ſaid tro, 
or ſhips ſhall not in any caſe be at the expence of the party te- 
quiring, but that they ſhall nevertheleſs remain at its diſpoſal 
during the whole continuance of the war in which it ſhall be 
engaged. The ſuccours above-mentioned ſhall, with reſpect 
to diſcipline, be ſubject to the orders of the chief officer who 
commands them; and they ſhall not be employed ſeparately, 
or otherwiſe than in concert with the faid commanding office; - 
with regard to the operations, they ſhall be wholly ſubject te. 
the orders of the commander in chief of the power requiring. 
X. It is agreed, that until the two powers conclude a treaty 
of commerce with each other, the ſubjects of the republic 
ſhall be treated, in the kingdoms of Great-Britain and Ireland, 
as the moſt favoured nation; and the ſame ſhall be obſerved in 
the United Provinces towards the Subjects of his Britannic 
majeſty. It is, however, to be underſtood that this article is not 
toextend to a diminution of the import duties payable upon linens, 
XI. Whereas by the fourth article of peace, ſigned in the 
month of June, 2784, his Britannic majeſty engaged to treat 
with the lords the States General for the reſtitution of Nega- 


ps 


patnam, with its dependencies, in caſe the faid lords the 


States General ſhould in future have any equivalent to give; 
and whereas their high mightineſſes have now renewed their 
requeſt for obtaining that reſtitution, as we!l as ſettling and 
determining preciſely the ſenſe of the ſixth article of that treaty, 
concerning the navigation of Britiſh ſubjects in the eatern 
feas; his Britannic majeſty, in order to manifeſt his goo !- i] 
towards the republic, is diſpoſed to concur in thele dd of 
their high mightineſſes, and even to ſecure to the republic ad- 
ditional and real commercial advantages in that part ot the 
world, as ſoon as an equivalent for thoſe objects can be agreed 
upon; in return for which his Britannic majeſty will require 
nothing but what is favourable to the reciprocal intereſts . 
ſecurity of the contracting parties in the Indies; and, to pre. 
vent the negociations for ſuch arrangements from retarding the 
concluſion of the preſent treaty, it is agreed that they ſhall be 
begun as ſoon as poſſible, and be concluded in the ſpace of fix 
months from the date of the preſent treaty; and that the con- 
vention to be made thereon ſhall have the fame force as if it 
was inſerted in the treaty itſelf. 

XII. The preſent treaty ſhall be ratified on each fide, and 
the exchange of ratifications ſhall be made in the ſpace of ſix 
weeks, or ſooner, if it can be done. | 

Done at the Hague the 15th of April, 1788. 

Jamts HakRis, ( 
J. W. CoxnTE DE WELDEREN, ( 
W. F. H. Van WassENAER, ( 
L. P. VAN DE SPIEGEL, ( 
GUILLAUME DE CITTERS, ( 
W. N. PEST ERS, ( 
CHARLES BIGOr, ( 

( 


M. B. C. VAN VIEREST VAN BORGEL, 
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*The following is a copy of the defenſive treaty between 
his Britannic majeſty and the king of Pruſſia: 

„Their majeſties the king of Great-Britain, and the king 
of Pruſſia, being animated with a ſincere and equal deſire to 
improve and conſolidate the {trict union and friendſhip which, 
having been tranſmitted to them by their anceſtors, ſo happily 
conſiſt between them, and to concert the moſt proper meaſures 
for ſecuring their mutual intereſt, and the general tranquillity 
of Europe, have reſolved to renew and ſtrengthen their ties by 
a treaty of defenſive alliance; and they have authorized for this 
purpoſe (to wit) his majeſty the king of Great-Britain, the 
ſicur Joſeph Ewart, his envoy extraordinary at the court of 
Berlin; and his majeſty the king of Pruſha, the ſieur Ewald 
Frederick count de Hertzberg, his miniſter of ſtate, and ot 
the cabinet, knight of the order of the Black Eagle; who, 
after reciprocally communicating their full powers to each 
other, have agreed upon the following articles: 

I. There thall be a perpetual, firm, and unalterable friend- 
ſhip, defenſive alliance, and ſtrict and inviolable union, toge- 
ther with an intimate and perfect harmony and correſpondence, 
between the faid moſt ſerene kings of Great-Britain and 
Pruſſia, their heirs and ſucceſſors, and their reſpective king- 
doms, dominions, provinces, countries, and ſubjects, which 
ſhall be carefully maintained and cultivated, fo that the con- 
tractins powers ſhall conſtantly employ, as well their utmoſt 
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arliament, and did not return to the metropolis till the 
18th of Auguſt. No benefit, anſwerable to the EXPEC- 
tations that had been formed, reſulted from this excur- 
fion. His health was in a precarious ſtate, and, on the 
22d of October, ſymptoms were obſerved by one of the 
royal phyſicians of that alienation of mind which was 
afterwards the occaſion of ſo many important tranſac- 
tions. For ſome time it was thought proper to obſerve 
as much ſecrecy as poſſible reſpecting the nature of the 
king's indiſpoſition. The retreat of the ſovereiga at 
Windſor was favourable to this purpoſe, and for ſeveral 


days an opinion was entertained by the people in gene- 


ral, that his indiſpoſition was a fever, and that it had 
arifen to ſo alarming a height as to threaten a ſpeedy 


diſſolution. The real nature of the caſe, however, 
could not long be ſuppreſſed. By the ſtructure and 
practice of the Engliſh conſtitution almoſt every ſpecies 
of public buſineſs is in ſome manner 1mplicated with the 
royal prerogatives. The adminiſtration of political go- 
vernment in particular, was by the preſent event vir- 
tually ſuſpended from its functions; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the critical ſituation of Europe, it was now deemed 
impracticable to return any fort of anſwer to the diſ- 

atches of foreign courts, or of our own ambaſſadors. 
In this fituation the molt natural expedient was to ſuffer 
the two houſes of parliament which ſtood prorogued till 
the 20th of November, to meet at that time, and either 
adjourn for a ſhort interval, or immediately proceed to 
diſcuſs the meaſures it would be proper to adopt at the 
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attention as alſo thoſe means which Providence has put in their 
power, for preſerving at the fame time tae public tranquillity 
and ſecurity, for maintaining their common intereſts, and for 
their mutual defence and guaranty againſt every hoſtile attack; 
the whole in conformity to the treaties already ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two high contracting parties, which ſhall remain in 
full force and vigour, and ſhall be deemed to be renewed by 
the preſent treaty, as far as the fame ſhall not be derogated 
ſrom, with their own conſent, by poſterior treaties, or by the 
preſent treaty. 

II. In conſequence of the engagement contracted by the 
preceding article, the two high contracting parties ſhall always 
act in concert for the maintenance of peace and tranquillity ; 
and in caſe either of them ſhould be threatened with a hoſtile 
attack by any power whatever, the other ſhall employ his moſt 
efficacious good offices for preventing hoſtilities, for procuring 
ſatisfaction to the injured party, and for effecting an accom- 
modation in a conciliatory manner. 

III. But if thoſe good offices thould not have the deſired 
effect, in the ſpace of two months, and either of the two high 
contracting parties ſhould be hoſtilely attacked, moleſted, or 
diiturbed, in any of his dominions, rights, poſleſſions, or in- 
tereſts, or in any manner whatever, by fea or land, by any 
European power, the other contracting party engages to ſluc- 
cour his ally without delay, in order to mai itain each other 
reciprocally in the pollethon of all the dominions, territories, 
towns, and places, which belonged to them before the com- 
mencement of ſuch hoſtilities : for which end, if his Pruſſian 
majeſty ſhould happen to be attacked, his majeſty the king of 
Great-Britain ſhall furniſh to his majeſty the king of Pruſſia a 
ſuccour of ſixteen thouſand infantry, and four thoutand cavalry; 
and if his, Britannic majeſty ſhould happen to be attacked, his 
majeſty the king of Prutha ſhall likewiſe furniſh to him a ſuc- 
coùr of ſixteen thouſand infantry, and four thouſand cavalry; 
which reſpective ſuccours ſhall be furniſhed in the ſpace of two 
months after requiſition made by the party attacked, and ſhall 
remain at his difpoſal during the whole continuance of the war 
in which he ſhall be engaged. "Theſe ſuccours ſhall be paid 
and maintained by the required power, wherever his ally ſhall 
employ them; but the requiring party ſhall ſupply them, in 
his dominions, wich ſuch bread and forage as may be neceſſary, 
upon the focting to which his own troops are accuſtomed, It 
is nevertheleſs agreed between the high contracting partics, 
that if his Britannic majeſty ſhould be in the cale of receiving 
the ſuccour in troops from his Pruſſian majeſty, his Britannic 
majeſty ſhall not employ them out of Europe, nor even in the 
garriſon of Gibraltar, If the injured and requiring party 
thould prefer ſuccours in money to land forces, he ſhall have 
his choice; and in caſe of the two high contracting parties 
furniſhing to cach other the ſtipulated ſuccours ſhall be com- 
puted at one hundred thouſand florins, Dutch currency, per 
annum, for one thouſand infantry, and at one hundred and 
twenty thouſand florins, of the like value, for one thouſand 
cavalry, per annum, or in the fame proportion by the month. 
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preſent criſis. Circular letters were accordingly ad- 
dreſſed to the members of the legiſlature on the 14th, 
[ignifying to them, that the indiſpoſition . of the ſove- 
reign rendered it doubtful whether there would be a 
poſſibility of receiving his commands for the farther pro- 
rogation of parliament. In that caſe the two houſes 
mult of neceſſity aſſ-mble, and the attendance of the 
different members was earneſtly requeſted. w_ 
Ar the meeting of parliament the lord chancellor ob- 
ſerved in the houſe of lords, that the reaſon of their 
being thus unuſually called together, without the ordi- 
nary notice for the diſpatch of buſineſs, aroſe from the 
leverity of the king's indiſpoſition, which had rendered 
it impoſſible for him to approach the royal perſon in 
order to receive his commands. Lord Camden re- 
marked, that the cuſtomary practice of giving forty 
days notice previouſly to the meeting of parliament, was 
not in his opinion abſolutely neceſſary. There was an 
expreſs act of parliament, that limited the notice in cate 
of treaſon or rebellion to fourteen days; he therefore 
recommended an adjournment for that term, and at the 
lame time moved, that the chancellor, by order of the 
houſe, ſhould addreſs an official letter to every indivi- 
dual peer. Mr. Pitt ſtated to the houſe of commons, 
that every authority had been conſulted reſpecting the 
preſent ſingular ſituation of affairs; but they did not 
point out either the poſſibility of directing a new proro- 
gation, or enable miniſters to open the ſeſſion of par- 
lament in any regular way, Under theſe circumſtances 
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IV. In cafe the ſtipulated ſuccours ſhould not be ſufficient 
for the defence of the requiring power, the required power 
ſhall augment them according to the exigeney of the caſe, and 
ſhall aſfiſt the former with his whole force, if circumſtances 
ſhall render it neceſſary. 

V. The high contracting parties hereby renew, in the moſt 
expreſs terms, the proviſional treaty of defenſive alliance, 
which they concluded at Loo, on the 13th of June in the pre- 
ſent year, and they again engage and promiſe to act, at all 
times, in concert, and with mutual confidence, for maintain- 
ing the ſecurity, independence, and government of the repuh- 
lic of the United Provinces, conformably to the engagements 
which they have lately contracted with the ſaid republic; that 
is to ſay, his Britannic majeſty by a treaty concluded at the 
Hague, on the 15th of April, 1788, and his Pruſſian majeſty, 
by a treaty ſigned the ſame day at Berlin, which the ſaid high 
contracting parties have communicated to each other. And if 
it ſhall happen that, by virtue of the ſtipulation of the ſaid trea- 
ties, the high contracting parties ſhould be obliged to aug- 
ment the ſuccours to be given to the States General, above 
the numbers ſpecihed in the? above treaties, or to aſſiſt them 
with their whole force. The ſaid high contracting parties 
will concert together upon all that may be neceſſarily relative 
to ſuch an augmentation of ſuccours to be agreed on, and to 
the employment of their reſpective forces for the ſecurity and 
defence of the ſaid republic. In caſe either of the ſaid high 
contracting parties ſhould, at any time hereafter, be attacked, 
moleſted, or diſturbed, in any of his dominions, rights, poſ- 
ſeſſions, or intereſts, in any manner whatever by ſea or by land, 
by any other power 1n conſequence and in hatred of the arti- 
cles or ſtipulations contained in the ſaid treaties, or of the 
meaſures to be taken by the ſaid contracting parties reſpee- 
tively, in virtue of thoſe treaties, the other contracting party 
engages to ſuccour and aſſiſt him againſt ſuch an attack, in 
the ſame manner, and by the ſame ſuccours, as are ſtipulated 
in the gd and th articles of the preſent treaty; and the ſaid 
contracting parties promiſe, in all ſimilar cafes, to maintain 
and guaranty each other in the poſſeſſion of all the dominions, 
towns, and places, which belonged to them reſpectively be- 
fore the commencement of ſuch hoſtilities. 

VI. The preſent treaty of defenſive alliance ſhall be ratified 
by each party, and the ratifications ſhall be exchanged in the 
ſpace of ſix weeks, or ſooner if it can be done. 


In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten, being authorized 
by the full powers of their majeſties, the kings of 
Great-Britain and of Pruſſia, have, in their names, 
ſigned the preſent treaty, and have thereto ſet the ſeals 
Ot Our arms. 


Done at Berlin, the 13th of Auguſt, in the year of our 
Lord 1788. : 

JoskrH EWART, (L. S.) 

Ewald FRED ERIC COMTE DE HERTZBERG, (L. S.) 
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it would be hig 
to the diſcuſſion of any public buſineſs, and it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to adjourn, Ile therefore recom- 
mended the interval of a fortnight, when, if the king's 
illneſs ſhould unhappily continue, it would be indifpen- 
ſably incumbent upon them to enter upon the immediate 
conſideration of the ſtate of public affairs. Mr. Pitt 
farther moved a call of the houte for the 4th of De- 
cember, and that the ſpeaker be directed to fend cir- 
cular Jetters requiring the attendance of every member 
on that day. 

By this expedient the miniſters removed the difficul- 
ties, which at firſt preſented themſelves reſpecting the 
legal aſſembling of the two houles of parhament; but 
the queſtions that remained were more eſlential in them- 
ſelves, and more likely to intereſt the paſſions of man- 
kind. The uniform tenor of all precedents afforded by 
the Hiſtory of England, were in favour of a protecto- 
rate or regency, under which the whole or a conſidera- 
ble part of the political power ſhould be confided to the 
next heir to the crown, or to the adult of the royal family 
moſt nearly related to the king “. 
proceeding that might be adopted in the preſent in- 
ſtance, and three forms of executive government that 
might be employ ed for the preſent temporary purpoſe, 
appeared evident to the miniſtry. When king George 
the Firſt and king George the Second v1! ited their 
dominions 1n Hanover, with the expectation of a tpcedy 
return, and the power of directing while at a ciitance 
the moſt eſſential concerns of the. crown, they had fre- 
quently appointed a council of regency confifling of the 
principal members of the exiſting adminiſtration. Par- 
liament therefore might either be called 4 on to nomi— 
nate ſuch a council, or they miglit conſlitute the prince 
of Wales regent, at the | lame time ee that none 
of his proceedings ſhould be valid unleſs approved by a 
council ſo appointed; or they might conſtitute the 
e ſole regent, but under ſuch limitations and re- 

ſtrictions, as ſhould be calculated to ſuperſede as much 
as poſſible all important changes, and to prevent him 
from the adoption of any deciſive meaſures. Theſe 
three projects are ſuppoſed all of them to have paſſed 
ſucceſſively under the contemplation of miniſters. The 
two firſt were rejected as untenable: the moſt obvious 
objection againſt the laft, was, that the government of 
England was a limited monarchy. It is ſuppoſed to 
have been the project of its inſtitutors, to reſerve as 
many privileges and immunities as poſiible to the people 
at large; and to grant no other powers and prerogatives 
to the monarch than were abſolutely neceſſary to the 
conducting with dignity and firmneſs the executive ad- 
miniſtration, If the prerogative to the king was found 
to be too extenlive, it ought not merely to be taken 
away from the regent, but to be for ever aboliſhed. 

It is impoſſible not to remark upon this occaſion the 
effect of reputation and popularity, Mr. Pitt and his 
colleagues in office were in poſſeſſion of the public ſa- 
vour in a degree, in which perhaps no miniſters in the 


Britiſh annals ever enjoyed it for ſo long a period of 


time. Upon Mr. Fox and his aſſociates remained a 
part of that odium whuch the coalition and the India bill 
had originally excited, 
was {till lefs popular. 
conduct ſeem to be leſs venial in the eſtimate of the 
maſs of mankind than almoſt any quahnics that can be 
named. A rumour had been ſpread of his having mar- 
ried a lady of the Roman catholic religion, and, though 
this rumour had been contradicted from the ligheſt au— 
thority, it ſcems {till to have been generally believed, 
Perhaps few perſons were ſcriouſly ap prehenſive of an 
endeavour to aboliſh the eſtabliſhed proteſtant religion; 
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* We ſhould here obſerve, that ſoon after the indiſpoſition 
of the king had been aſcertained, the prince of Wales dil- 
patched an exprets to Mr. Fox, who was at that time in Italy, 
egucſtiug his immediate prele;nce to afliſt hin in forming an 
ada uiſtration. Mr. Fox arrived in London on the 2 4th of 
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The prince of Wales bimleit 
Diſſipation and irregularity ot 
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lily imp roper for the houſe to proceed 
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but it had been ſaid that the fact itſelf amor 
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2 
tute to a direct forfeiture of all right to the cr ova; and 


It was remarked, that, if this ſtatute were not Executed, 
pet the having wantonly trifled in ſo expreſs an inſtance 
with the law of the Jan: d, gave us bur little hopes af 
future wiſdom and prudence, and right conduct in the 
perſon who had fo glaringly offended. Thus the un- 
popularity of one party, and the elevated reputation of 
the other, led a majority of both houſes of parliamenc 
to pay leſs attention to general and conſtitutional princi- 
ples than under other circumſtances might have been 
expected. 

Upon the re-aſſembling of parliament on the 4th of 
December, a report of the board of privy-council, con- 
taining an examination of the royal phyſicians, was pre- 
ſented to the two houſes by lord Camden anc | Mr. Pitt 


and it was ſuggeſted, that, when the delicacy of the 
lubject, and the d1gnit 


of the perſon in queition were 
conlidered, parliament would probably Perce, c the 
propriety of acting upon this report, rather than of de- 
manding the more direct and ample information to 
which in ſtrictneſs they were entitled. In the mean 
time doubts were ſuggeſted by Mr. Vyner, Mr. "Ox, 
and Mr. Burke, whether parliament could, conſiſtently 
with its privileges and its momentous ſituation, dilper af 
with that ſort of evidence upon which they were accul- 
tomed to proceed. Theſe doubts had the appearance 
of being adopted by a majority of the houſe of com- 
mons, and accordingly adminiftration changed its orivina 
deſign, and it was reſolved on the 8th, that each houſe 
ſhould appoint a committee of its own members to exa- 
mine and report the ſentiments of the royal phy ſicians. 
In purluance of the uſual mode of procedure in b. ch 
houſes, the committee of the houſe of commons wa 
named on the ſame day, and the committee of the 
houſe of lords on the day following. The number ſc- 
lected in each houſe was twenty-one. The report 
the committee was laid upon the table of the houſe of 
com:nons, on the 10th, when a farther propoſition was 
moved by Mr. Pitt, for the appointment of a commic- 
tee to examine and report precedents of Caſes, in which 
the perſonal exerciſe of the royal authority had been 
prevented or interrupted by infancy, fic nes, infirmity, 
or any other cauſe. Mr. Fox embraced this opport- 
nity of bringing forward an opinion that was of con 
derable conſequence to the cauſe of -the prince if 
Wiles, and which, if admitted, would inſtantly put an 
end to thoſe precautions and limitations upon the rg-— 
gency, which it was in the conte mplation of miniſters co 
ſugacit. By that report they had alcertained that the 
king was at preſent incap: ible of the exccutive govern- 
ment; and it was the firm opinion of Mr. Fox that the 
prince of Wales, had as clear and express a fight te al- 
ſume the reins and exerciſe the powers of ſovercig ty 
during the continuance of the p reſent INCA} acity, as if 
his father were actually dead. Ile did not, however, 
mean that the prince of Wales could enter upon this 
exerciſe at his own plc alure, or was intitle odge ot 
the circumſtances that cauſed it to be rea. mit e. hs 
right was perfect and entire, bur the two h zules Ot | 
liament, as the organs of the nation, were alone 412 
fticd to pronounce when he ought to take; 
his right. He commentied the prince | 
bringing forward bis claun himiclf, ang chookng rather 
with patient deference to wait tne Gon of the par- 
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decifo! par 
liament; adding that hö e and moderation 
were to be imputed to his having been bred iu tlie 
principles which had placed his family on the throne, 
and to his known venceration tar thoſe p rinciples as the 
fundamentals of our conſtitution. Mr. Fox obſerve 

with reſpect to precedents, that there were notor 1001170 
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November, and the rapidity with which he trave' led had been 


ſuch as to OCC aſion an indiſpoſition, which for ſome weeks nad 


an alarming appearance. Lord {rurlow atlented to be coe 4 
member of the propoſed adininittration, and the principal 
offices of ſtate were {aid to have been arranged, 
none 
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received the approbation of the king. 
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none that applied to the preſent inſtance, and that he 
could therefore conceive of no juſt and adequate reaſon 
for the propoſed delay, The motion for a committee 
of precedents being at length put, was carried without 
a diviſion. 

A motion for a ſimilar committee was offered in the 
houſe of lords on the day following by lord Camden. 
In the courſe of the debate on this ſubject, lord Stor- 
mont adduced an argument from the Act of Union con- 
ccraing the election of a regent, and concluded with re- 
commending an immediate addreſs tro the prince of 
Wales, intreating him to aſſume the exercite of the 
royal authority. 

The day appointed for the houſe of commons to re- 
ſolve itſelt into a committee on the {tate of the nation 
was the 16th, and on the preceding day an ultimate at- 
tempt was made by lord Fitzwilliam and others in the 
houte of lords to deprecate the diſcuſſion of this delicate 
topic. The dukc of York in particular exprefſed his 
withes that the queſtion might be waved. No claim of 
right had in fact been advanced by the prince of Wales, 
and he was confident that his brother too well under- 
ſtood the ſacred principles which ſeated the houſe of 
Brunſwic upon the throne, ever to aſſume or exercitc 
any power, be his claim what it might, that was not 
degived from the will of the people cxpreſſed by their 
repreſentatives. The duke of Glouceſter confirmed 
the declaration of the duke of York. Lord Taviow 
ſpoke with great energy of his ſentiments of affection 
towards the king. Tone two leading reſolutions pro- 
poſed by Mr. Pitt in the committee upon the ſtate of 
the nation were entirely of a declaratory nature, the firit 
aſfirming that the per{onal exercite of the royal authority 
was interrupted, and the ſecond, that it was the duty of 
the two houſes of parliament to provide the means of 
ſupplying that defect. At length after vehement de- 
bates, the houſe divided, when the numbers appeared, 
ayes two hundred and ſixty-eight, and noes two hun- 
dred and four. The third reſolution, which was 1n- 
tended by Mr. Pitt to complete the preſent proceeding, 
was ſtated to the houſe on the ſame day, but was not 
regularly debated till the 22d. Its tenor was to declare, 
that it was not neceſſary, for the purpoſe of ſupplying 
the preſent defect, and maintaining entire the confttu- 
tional authority of the king, that the two houſes ſhould 
determine on the means by which the royal aſſent might 
be given to the bill, which they might adopt tor con- 
ſtituting a regency. The object of this propoſition was 
ſufficlendy obvious. Adminiſtration had determined 
not to confide the regency to the prince of Wales but 
with certain imitations and reitrictions, and they con- 
ceived it incumbent upon them to fix thoſe reſtrictions 
in the preſent maimed and defective late of the legiſla- 
ture. They were at preſent ſecure of a parliamentary 
majority, and they did nor chooſe to truſt to the in- 
fluence that might be produced upon that majority by 
an intermediate change of adminiſtration. Indeed the 
reſolution of right had a meaning and tendency perfectly 
ſimilar to the reſolution that followed it. All parties 
were agreed, that the prince of Wales was the proper 
perſon to be nominated ſole regent, and that, if par- 
lament poſſeſſed a diſcretion, it would be unwile and 
unſafe for them to exerciſe it for any other than this 1n- 
dividual purpole. After ſome debates, when the reſo- 
lutions paſſed for the ſecond time under the reviſion of 


* An incident occurred in this ſtage of the buſineſs, that 
was calculated to render the ſingular ſituation of the two 
houſes of parliament more palpable and conſpicuous, Mr. 
Cornwal, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, died after a few 
days indiſpoſition on the 2d of January, 1789. This was a 
caſe that fell within the uſual ſphere of the royal prerogative, 
it being requiſite to proceed to the immediate election of a new 
ſpeaker, and the perſon elected not being accuſtomed to take 
upon himſelf the duties of his office, till his appointment had 
This form it was ne- 
ceſſary to diſpenſe with in the prejeut inftange, and on the zth 
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the houſe, an amendment upon the ſecond of them was 
moved by Dr. Dempſter, declaring, that it was the duty 
of the two houſes of parliament to provide the means of 
ſupplying the preſent defect, by preſenting an addreſs 
to the prince of Wales, heir apparent, and of full age, 
requeſting him to take upon himſelf the adminiſtration 
of the civil and military government during the royal 
incapacity. The houſe divided upon this amendment, 
ayes one hundred and ſeventy- eight, noes two hundred 
and fifty-one. The reſolutions which had thus been 
paſſed were communicated to the houſe of lords on the 
tollowing day, and were taken into conſideration on 
the 26th. 

Lord Rawdon moved an amendment ſimilar to that 
of Mr. Dempſter in the houſe of commons, and this 
amendment was ſupported by lord viſcount Stormont 
and lord Loughborough. When the houſe divided 
upon the amendment of lord Rawdon, the contents 
were {ixty-ſix, not contents ninety- nine. A proteſt was 
entered ſigned by the duke of York, the duke of Cum 
berland, and forty-fix other peers “. 

The 6th of January had been fixed by Mr. Pitt for 
the period of explaining to the houſe of commons the 
reſtrictions, which he ſhould propoſe as neceſſary to ac- 
company the declaration of a regent. This topic was 


. however procraſtinated, in conſequence of the motion 


of Mr. Loveden for the appointment of a freſh com- 
mitree to enquire into and report the ſtate of the health 
of the king. It may naturally be ſuppoſed, that the 
royal indiſpoſition was at this time an object of conſi- 
derable curioſity, and that of conſequence various and 
contradictory rumours would be propagated upon the 
ſubject. The decree of uncertainty was increaſed by 
the oppoſition and rivalſhip that had broken out be- 
tween doctor Richard Warren, one of the principa 
phyſicians in ordinary to the king, and doctor Francis 
Willis, whoſe original profeſſian had been that of a cler- 
gyman, and who had been called in the month of De- 
cember, as from the practice ia which he had for ſome 
years been engaged, having particular experience of 
perſons afflicted with the royal malady. Doctor War- 
ren was particularly cautious of delivering any prog- 
noſtics upon the ſubject, being vnwilling to flatter the 
public with any deluſory expectations; while on the 
other hand doctor Willis conceived from the firſt the 
moſt ſanguine hopes of his patient's recovery, and de- 
live red his opinions with a confidence which was ulti- 
mately juſtified by the event. Doctor Willis, there- 
fore, as was natural, became exceedingly acceptable to 
the queen; and doctor Warren, by her majeſty's inter- 
ference, was in one inſtance prevailed upon to ſign a 
report of the ſovereign's health ſomewhat more favour- 
able than he thought in ſtrictneſs it ought to have been. 
Such were a part of the reaſons that induced Mr. Love- 
den to propoſe a new and minute enquiry into the ſub- 
ject; a propoſition that was at firſt reſiſted by Mr. Pitt, 
and ſeveral other members of the houſe of commons. 
At length, Mr. Sheridan moved an amendment upon 
the propofition for a committee of enquiry, authoriſing 
the members not merely to receive the evidence of the 
royal phyſicians, but to enquire generally into the nature 
and ſtate of the king's malady, and the probability of his 
ſpeedy recovery, and to ſend for ſuch perſons and papers 
as might conduce to their information. The houſe 
divided upon this amendment, ayes one hundred and 
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of January it was moved by lord Euſton, ſon of the duke of 
Grafton, and Mr. Pulteney, that Mr. Grenville, brother to 
ihe marquis of Buckingham, and one of the joint paymaſters 
of the forces, be choſen to ſupply the preſent vacancy. By - 
Mr. Welbore Ellis and Mr. Frederic Montagu, in the name 
of the other party in the houſe of commons, it was moved, 
that the ſpeaker to be elected ſhould be Sir Gilbert Elliot, who 
had lately diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the propoſed impeachment 
of Sir Elijah Impey. Upon this queition the houſe divided, 
for Mr. Greaviile two hundred and fifteen, for Sic Gilbert 
Elliot one hundred and forty-four. 
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forty- one, noes two hundred and twenty-one. The 
report of the committee which was thus inſtituted, in- 
ſtead of being prepared, as was predicted, in a few 
hours, occupied a period of ſeven days. The different 
parties in the houſe of commons were exceedingly an- 
xious o obtain the moſt deciſive and unqueſtionable evi- 
dence reſpecting the king's health, and the ſeveral po- 
litical views with which they were inſpired ſtrongly en- 
forced the general ſpirit of curioſity. The report was 
voluminous, and the phyſicians underwent the moſt ac- 
curate and ſevere examination. But, though a conſi- 
derable degree of intelligence was thus obtained re- 
ſpecting the preciſe nature and ſymptoms of the royal 
indiſpoſition, the treatment he had received, and the 
conduct of the perions to whoſe care he was entruſted, 
yet there do not appear, upon the face of the report, any 
ſatisfactory materials, out of which to have formed a 
judgement reſpecting the duration of the king's malady ; 
and each ſide of the houſe of commons ſtill continued 
to reaſon concerning it in the manner moſt calculated to 
{trengthen their difterent arguments, 

The miniſter's project reſpecting the form of govern- 
ment to be inſtituted, and the meaſures previoully to be 
adopted by the two houſes of parliament, was ſuch, as 
ſeemed to render it neceſſary for them to conſider the 
prince of Wales in no other light in the outlet of the 
buſineſs, than as a privy-counſellor and a prince of the 
blood ; and ſuch had accordingly been the principle 
upon which they acted, till their propoſitions reſpecting 
the deciſion of the queſtion of right had been ultimately 
adopted by the two houſes of parliament. The next 
meaſure it became them to take, was the proceeding by 
bill, or by reſolutions to be made the groundwork of a 
bill, to provide for the adminiſtration of the executive 
government during the period of the royal incapacity. 
In this ſituation they conceived themſelves at liberty, 
and of conſequence regarded it as an act of deference 
and reſpect, to communicate to the prince of Wales 
the propoſitions they intended to offer to parliament 
upon this intereſting ſubject. A letter was addreſſed to 
him by Mr. Pitt on the goth of December, informing 
him that it was the opinion of the king's confidential 
ſervants, that he ſhould be empowered to exerciſe the 
royal authority during the illneſs and in the name of his 
father; providing nevertheleſs, that the care of the 
king's perſon and the dilpoſition of his houſehold ſhould 
be committed to the queen; and that the power to be 
exerciſed by the prince ſhould not extend to the perſonal 
property of his father; to the granting any office, re- 
verſion or penſion, except where the law abſolutely 
required it, as in the caſe of the judges, for any other 
term than during the king's pleaſure; nor to the con- 
ferring any peerage, unleſs upon ſuch perſons of the 
royal iſſue as ſhould have attained the age of twenty-one 
years. Mr. Pitt added, that the ideas he had ſuggeſted 
were founded upon the ſuppoſition that the royal malady 
was only temporary, and might be of ſhort duration. Ir 
would be difficult to fix at preſent the preciſe period for 
which theſe proviſions ought to endure, but it would be 
open hereafter to the wiſdom of parliament to reconſider 
them, whenever circumſtances might appear to render 
it eligible. The anſwer of the prince of Wales is dated 
on the 2d of January, 1789, and expreſſes with conſi- 
derable force the ſentiments which he might have been 
expected to feel upon a ſimilar occaſion. Reſpecting 
the ſteps already taken he was ſilent; but it was with 
deep regret that the prince perceived in the propoſitions 
of adminiſtration a project for introducing weakneſs, 
diforder, and inſecurity into every branch of political 
buſineſs, a project for dividing the royal family from 
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* Ihe addrefles were preſented in the name of the counties 


of Devon and Dorſet, the merchants of the city of London, 


the citizens of Worcelter, Oxford, and Durham, and the 
towns of Mancheſter, Birmingham, Leeds, Nottingham, 
Taunton, and many other places. In ſome inſtances, as in 


that of the county of Northumberland, the event ſeems to have 
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each other, for ſeparating the court from the ſtate, and 
depriving government of its natural and accuſtomed 
ſupport; a ſcheme for diſconnecting the authority to 
command ſervice from the power of animating it by re- 
ward, and for alloting to him all the inviduous duties of 
the king by ſtation, without the means of ſoftening them 
to the public by any one act of grace, favour, or benig- 
nity. His feelings upon the ſubject were rendered ſtill 
more painful by obſerving, that the propoſitions were 
not founded in any general principle, but were calcu- 
lated to infuſe jc alouſies and ſuſpicion, which he truſted 
were entirely groundleſs, among thoſe whoſe confidence 
it would ever be the firſt pride of his life to merit an 
obtain. | 
The moſt ſingular part of the project of adminiſtra. 
tion appears to have been that for confiding to the queen 
the power to remove, nominate, and appoint the ofi- 
cers of the royal houſehold, aſſiſted by a permanent 
council, to be ſelected by parliament, and to conſiſt in 
ſome meaſure of the members of the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion. The argument by which the reſtrictions were 
defended, was the propriety of taking care, that the 
king when he ſhould recover, ſhould feel as little mor- 
tification as poſſible from the intermediate tranſactions, 
and ſhould be enabled to reſume, with facility and cer- 
tainty, the adminiſtration of government. The admi- 
niltration was encouraged in this purſuit of the plan they 
had formed, by the addreſſes that were preſented to 
them from various parts of the kingdom, cxpreſſive of 
the gratitude of the perſons by whom they were ſent, 
for the aſſertion which had been made by the houſe of 
commons of their right of providing for the preſent 
deficiency *. 

Mr. Pitt opened his propoſitions to the houſe of 
commons on the 16th of January, 1789. Hc laid, 
that the report which had juſt been prepared abun- 
dantly confirmed the ſentiments he had before enter- 
tained upon the ſubject. He ſhould, however, make 
no alteration in what he had intended to ſuggeit, and 
ſhould ſtate now what he had deſigned to ſtare then, as 
the ground of their proceedings; that the king's reco- 
very was more probable than the contrary, and that the 
greateſt length to which the malady was ordinarily 
known to extend was a year and a half or two years, 
the ſhorteſt three months, and the average five or ſix. 
Such was the deciſive opinion of Dr. Willis, who of all 
the king's phyſicians was moſt entitled to credit, as 
having had the greateſt experience in this particular 
diſorder, and being moſt conſtant in his attendance up- 
on his patient. Mr. Pitt adverted to the regency bills 
of queen Anne, of king George the Firſt, and king 
George the Second, where, the circumſtance in contem- 
plation being a minority, the proſpect of a more certain 
and longer delegation of power was afforded than might 
be expected in the preſent inſtance. In each of theſe 
caſes, the powers of the crown had been lodged not in 
one ſingle hand, but in a great variety of perſons. Ile 
had himſelf conſiderable doubts whether thele bills were 
well adapted to the circumſtances of the times in which 
they had paſſed, and accordingly was firmly of opinton, 
that the political power ſhould be entruſted by parliament 
to one individual. But as the delegated authority had 
in former inſtances been reſtrifted by the mode in which 
it was diſtributed, ſo he deemed it more eſpecially right 
in the preſent, that it ſhould have certain limitations. 
He reaſoned particularly upon the limitation reſpecting 
the peerage, and obſerved, that it could ſcarcely be 
maintained, that the want of ſuch an incentive for a {ew 
months was likely to deprive the country of the 1ervice 
of its meritorious citizens. The prerogative of creating 
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been rather favourable to the members of oppoſition, and gave 
occaſion to ſome conteſt and aſperity between the individuals 
concerned in the houſe of commons. In the meetings for 
London and Manchetter, the majority was ſaid to be averſe to 
the meaſure propoſed. 
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peers was of a very delicate nature, ſince an honour of 
this ſort was permanent, and, when once given, could 
not be revoked. As an inſtance of its poſſible abuſe, 
Mr. Pitt deſired to make the ſuppoſition of ſuch a con- 
fedcracy and cabal being formed, as had been convicted 
a few years ſince of a deſign to overthrow the conſtitu- 
tion, alledging, that by ſuch perſons they might expect 
the regent to be adviſed to create fo great a number of 
peers, as would conſiderably embarraſs the crown in 
catrring on the government, when the king ſhould 
again be reſtored to his regal capacit;, Mr. Gren- 
ville diſcuſſed the ſubject at conſiderable length. Lord 
North having taken up the argument upon this occaſion 
retorted upon miniſters what they had employed in a 
former debate. The meaſure parliament was now cal- 
led upon to adopt contradicted that wife maxim of our 
conſtitution, that the king could never die. The king, 
it was true, in his individual and natural capacity, ſut- 
fered a demiſe, but the political capacity of the crown 
was whole and entire, and the reaſon of this * maxim 
was obviouſly to guard againſt and prevent an interreg- 
num of imperial power. Miniſters had contrived to 
produce that evil, againſt which the conſtitution had ſo 
cautiouſly guarded, and had deviſed the political death 
of the crown. Lord North particularly reaſoned upon 
the reſtriction in the peerage, and other gentlemen like- 
wiſe oppoſed the miniſter's project. Mr. Pitt's project 
conſiſted of five propoſitions. To the firſt of theſe, 
veſting the prince of Wales with the royal authority, 
ſubje& to ſuch limitations and exceptions as parhament 
ſhould provide, an amendment was moved by Mr. 
Powys, the object of which was to conter the exerciſe of 
the royal authority unaccomnamed by any limitations. 
This amendment was rejected by the utual majority. 
U on the ſecond reſolution, relative to the creation of 
peers, the houſe divided, ayes two hundred and ſixteen, 
noes one hundred and fiſty- nine. The reſolutions, that 
re{eted the granting of offices for life, and the reſer- 
vation of the king's real and perſonal property, were 
then carried without a diviſion. The conſide ration of 
the fifth reſolution, reipecting the guardianſhip of the 
royal perſon and the government of the houſchold, was 
adjourned to the 19th, and was attended with ſome de- 
gree of debate; when an amendment was moved by 
M- Bouveric, to ſeparate that part of the reſolution 
Wir related to the houtchoild, and his motion was re- 
jected upon a diviſion, ayes one hundred and ſixty-five, 
noes two hundred and twenty-nine. A motion of lord 
North for confining the operation of a reſolution to a 
limited time was rejected by a ſimilar majority. A 
{imilar amendment was offered by Mr. Pulteney to limit 
the regency and the reſtrictions generally to the term of 
one year, and Mr. Pitt oblcrved, that he thould have 
le objection to ſuch a proportion, than to a limitation 
upon the term of the reſtrictions only. The amend- 
ment was, however, withdrawn, in order to be offered 
afterwards as a Clauſe in the intended act of parliament. 
It was after this debate, that, the indiſpoſition, which 
Mr. Fox had contracted in his return from the conti- 
nent, having increaſed, he thought proper to retire to 
Bath, where he continued during the following month. 
The reſolutions were carricd to the houſe of lords for 
their concurrence, and were debated on the 22d and 
the day following. The earl of Sandwich moved an 
amendment upon the peerage reſolution to limit its du- 
ration, which was rejected upon a diviſion, contents 
ſixty-ſeven, not contents ninety-three *. Upon the 
reſolution reſpecting the management of the houſehold, 
lord Thurlow ſpoke with great animation. After the 
cloſe of the debate a proteſt was entered againſt - the 
whole ſyſtem of the reſolutions, and ſigned by fifty- 
ſeven peers. | g 

In this ſtage of the buſineſs an incident occurred, 
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In the courſe of this debate a queſtion aroſe reſpecting the 
legality of originating a peerage in either houſe of parliament. 
The diſpute originated from an unguarded expreſſion of lord 


| immediate inſtance of the king or his repreſentative, 
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which excited ſome degtee of curioſity, and gave riſe 
to animadverſion in the members of opnoſition in the 
houſe of commons. The next meaſure Mr. Pitt in- 
tended to adopt was, the appointing a committee of 
both houſes, to communicate to the prince of Wales 
the ſort of regency which it was intended to inſtitute; 
and to expreſs the hope of the two houſes that the 
prince himſelf would conſent to take upon himſelf this 
Important truſt. It had been underſtood that this reſo- 
lution was to be moved firſt in the houſe of lords on the 
26th, but upon maturer conſideration the deſign in this 
reſpect was altered almoſt at the moment of execution, 
and it was moved by Mr. Pitt in the houſe of commons 
on the following day. It was inſinuated that this inci- 
dent aroſe from the pertinaciouſneſs of the chancellor, 
but Mr. Pitt fully repelled this idea, and declared, that 
the longer adminiſtration reflected upon their plan of 
proceedings, the more they were determined uniformly 
to purſue 1t to its completion. Mr. Sheridan moved 
an amendment upon Mr. Pitt's reſolution, the words 
of which were extracted from the letter the miniſter had 
written to the prince of Wales, and which declared the 
reſtrictions to be formed on the ſuppoſition, that the 
King's illneſs was only temporary, and might be of no 
long duration. Mr. Pitt objected to this amendment, 
as being a partial ſelect on of words from his letter, de- 


, tached from their cor text and explanation; and ob- 


lerved that the remporary nature of the reſtriftions was 
clearly ſignified by the words of the reſolution, which 
declared them to be ſuch, as * the circumſtances. of 
the caſe appeared at preſent to require.” Mr. Sheridan 
endeavoured in ſome meaſure to meet the objection of 
Mr. Pitt, by adopting the ſubſequent words of the letter, 
and adding to his amendment, that, if unfortunately the 
royal indiſpoſition ſhould be protracted to a more diſtant 
period, it would be open hereafter to the wiſdom of 
parliament to re-confider theſe proviſions. The amend- 
ment was rejected. On the zoth the reſolution were 
preſented to the prince of Wales by a committee of 
both houſes, and the anſwer of the prince was ſimilar in 
its tenor to the concluſion of his reply to Mr. Pitt, at 
the ſame time adding, that he regarded the limitations 
as having been approved by the two houſes only as a 
temporary meaſure, founded in a loyal hope, in which 
he ardently participated, that the king's diforder might 
not be of long duration. The fifth reſolution was on 
the ſame day communicated to the queen on the part 
of the two houſes, by the earl of Ayleſbury, lord cham- 
berlain, and ear] Waldegrave, matter of the horſe to 
her majeity. On the following day lord Camden moved 
in the houſe of lords, that the lord chancellor be di- 
reed by authority of the two houſes of parliament, to 
iſſue a commiſſion in the name of the ſovereign, for the 
purpoſe of immediately opening the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment. At length the commons declared that they con- 
curred with the houſe of lords, and the ſeſſion was 
opened in the propoſed form on the 3d of February, 
The reſolutions on the ſubject of the regency had un- 
dergone fo conſiderable a degree of diſcuſſion previouſly 
to this period, that the bill which was brought in to 
carry them into effect, was attended with no remark- 
able debate, till the 7th of the month, when the clauſes 
came to be ſeparately diſcuſſed. In the courſe of the 
debate Mr. Pitt brought up certain clauſes, enabling 
parliament in its preſent ſeſſion to grant a penſion or 
permanent office to any perſon filling the fituation of 
lord chancellor, or to any perſon reſigning the ſituation 
of one of the twelve judges. Mr. Pulteney did not think 
proper to offer his clauſe for limiting the duration of 
the regency, but preſented an amendment which was 
accepted, limiting the duration of the peerage reſtric- 
tion to the term of three years. The bill paſſed the 
houſe of commons on the 12th of February, and was 
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Camden, but it ſeemed at length to be unanimouſly agreed, 
that ſuch an honour could not be thus originated but at the 
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the duke of Grafton expreſſed his regret at having been 
incapacitated by illneſs from ſupporting by his preſence 
ſo important a meaſure. The particular clauſes of the 
bill came under the conſideration of the houſe of lords 
on the 17th and 18th of February, and a few amend- 
ments were introduced in this ſtage of the buſineſs. 
The pewer of the regent in particular was limited in re- 
ſpect to the peerages to be conferred upon the members 
of the royal family, to ſuch of them as thould be reſident 
in Great- Britain, and a clauſe was introduced for velting 
in the queen the guardianſhip of ſuch of the royal chil- 
dren as had not attained the age of twenty years. Lord 
Rawdon alſo moved the amendment of Mr. Sheridan 
for ſeparating the great officers of the houſehold from 
the perſons to be placed under the controul of the queen, 
which was rejected upon a diviſion. 

Such was the progreſs that had been made in this in- 
tereſting and extraordinary tranſaction, when its further 
proceedings were ſuddenly ſuſpended by the ſymptoms 
which now diſcovered themſclves of the king's recovery. 
On the 12th of February he was declared by his phy ſi- 
cians to be in a ſtate of progreſſive amendment, and on 
the 17th, in order to exprets ſtill more ſtrongly the fa- 
vourable ſymptoms which daily appeared, they declared 
the king to be in a ſtate of convaleſcence. Accordingly 
the lord chancellor, upon the third day of the intended 
committee of the houle of lords upon the regency bill, 
thought proper to move an adjournment ot all farther 
proccedings upon the ſubject. On the 25th the king 
was declared by his phyſicians free from complaint, and 
on the 27th the reports of his health, which had bcen 
daily publiſhed, were diſcontinued by the royal com- 
mand. The two houles of parliament continued to (it 
by various adjournments till the roth of March, when 
the lord chancellor, commitiioned by the ſovereign, 
addreſſed them in a ſpeech, and the ordinary bulinels 
of the ſeſſion regularly commenced. 

In the ſpeech delivered by the chancellor in the name 
of the king to the two houles of parhament, the king 
conveyed to them his warmeſt acxnowledgements for 
the additional proofs they had given of their attachment 
to his perſon, and their concern tor the honour and in- 
tereſts of his crown, and the ſecurity and good govern- 
ment of his dominions. Here communicated to them the 
treaty of alliance which he had concluded with the king 
of Pruſſia, and mentioned the endeavours he had em- 
ployed to prevent as far as poilible the extenſion of hoj- 
tiles in the north, and to manifeſt his deſire of a ge- 
neral pacification. In the converſation that took place 
upon the motion of addreſs in return for the ſpeech that 
had been delivered, earl Stanhope expreſſed a doubt as 
to the propriety of their preſent proceeding. He had 
no heſitation in giving full confidence to the fact of the 
king's recovery, but was the preſent meaſure ſtrictly 
parliamentary? The two houſes had determined that 
the king was rendered incapable by illneſs of executing 
the duties of his office, and they had juſt declared their 
opinion, in the proviſions of the regency bill, reſpect- 
ing the manner in which it was proper he ſhould reſume 
the royal authority, If the King could of himſclt declare 
his recovery, ſuch proviſions had been ſuperfluous and 
nugatory. Lord Thurlow replied, that no declaration 
of the two houtes upon occalion of the King's ilinels 
could take from him the right of governing, nor any 
clauſe in ſuch a bill interrupt the reſumption of his pow- 
ers upon the reſtoration of his heaith. For himlelf he 
wiſhed the regency bill and all its pailiges to be buried 
in everlaſting oblivion, and he truſted, that there would 
never be any provocation to recollect it. It was ac- 
cordingly on the ſame day moved by lord Hawxeſbury, 
that the bill be rejected. The two houſes accompanied 
their addreſs to the king with an addreſs of congratula- 
tion to the queen upon the fortunate termination of her 
late calatnicy. 

Oar of the carheſt topics of revenue that engaged the 
attention Of parligment, was Mr. Fox's annual mation 
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carried up to the houſe of lords on the following day. | 
Upon the ſecond reading of the bill in the upper houſe, 


for the repeal of the ſhop-tax. Whether it were from 
a conviction of the inexpediency of the tax, or from 
gratitude for the extraordinary popularity he enjoyed 
Mr. Pitt was at length induced to conſent to a micaſure 
lo earneſtly and unremittingly demanded by the perſons 
immediately affected by the tax. Mr. Fox obſerved 
that, if the law had been reliſted and oppoſed upon the 
ground of mere clamour, he ſhòuld have thought the 
giving it up to be a dangerous example; but, convinced 
as he was of the impolicy and partial operation of the 
tax, and perceiving that party ſpirit and political Preju- 
dice had no ſhare in the condemnation to which it was 
univerſally expoſed, he muſt earneſtly and ſincerely preſs 
for its repeal, Mr. Pitt remarked, that his Opinion 
upon the ſubject had originally been, that the tax would 
fall not upon the retailer, but the public at large. He 
allowed, however, that the uniform ſentiments of the 
ſhop-Kkeepers was adverſe to the truth of his docttinc, 
and the continuance of that ſentiment for ſo long a time 
was the ſtrongeſt inducement to him to believe, that the 
retailers had not been able to find a mode of indemni- 
tying themiclves, and that mere theory ought to yield 
to practice and experience, He ſtill, however, main- 
tained, that, as far as the argument went, he had heard 
nothing to induce him to change his original perſuaſion; 
and accordingly in the progrels of the bill of repeal he 
moved an amendment 1n the preamble, for the purpoſe 
of leaving out the words by which the tax was pro- 
nounced .* a partial and oppreſſive impoſition, militat- 
ing againſt the juſt principles of taxation.” 

The propoſition tor the repeal of the ſhop-tax having 
ſucceeded, Mr. Dempſter moved for a repeal of the tax 
upon the licence of hawkers and pedlars, which had 
been eſtablitted at the fame time under the idea of a 
compenſation to the reſident ſhop-keepers. He was, 
however, induced to alter his propoſition upon farther 
reflection into that of a bill to explain and amead the 
hawkers and pedlars* act, which, at the ſame time that 
it aboliſhed the licenced duties, ſhould perpetuate the 
proviſions againſt ſmuggling, and ſome other clauſes of 
the former aw. In the mean time Mr. Dempſter 
thought proper, in the project of the bill which he ſub- 
mitted to the houſe of commons, to provide for the re- 
peal of certain clauſes which were inſiſted upon by Mr. 
Roe, ſecretary to the treaſury, The firſt of theſe was 
a clauſe to prohibit any pedlar from coming within two 
miles of a market town, and the other to empower the 
Juſtices of peace in the quarter ſeſſions to forbid their 
entrance into the county in which they preſided. The 
firſt was carried againſt Mr. Dempſter, aves thirty-ſix, 
noes twenty-nine, and the latter rejected by a majority 
of one. 

On the 8th of May, Mr. Beaufoy introduced the 
motion, which he had two years before ſubmitted to the 
houſe of commons, for the repeal of the corporation and 
reſt acts. He oblerved, that the unalterable confidence, 
which the difſenters repoſed in the diſpoſition of the 
houſe to do juſtice to the injured, and afford relief to 
the oppreſſed, had induced them to renew their appli- 
cation to parhament. They were perfectly convinced 
how difficult it was even for the beſt and wiſeſt men to 
relinquiſh, upon the evidence of a ſingle debate, the 
prejudice which mil-information had led them to adopt; 
and they could not forget how frequently the legiſlature 
had granted the requeſts, which cauſcleſs alarms had at 
firſt induced them to refute, Mr. Fox ſupported the 
motion with great force and clearneſs of argument. He 
was perſuaded, that no human government had a right 
to enquire into private opinions, or to infer the future 
conduct of its citizens from the ſentiments they enter- 
rained. If a man ſhould publiſh his political principles, 
and argue in direct oppoſition to our happy conſtitution, 
he ovght not on that account to be diſabled from filling 
any office civil or military, and it was not till he carried 
his dete table opinions into practice, that the Jaw was 
juſtified in ſeeking a remedy and puniching his conduct. 
The Roman catholics had been ſuppoſed by our an- 
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they acknowledged a foreign aathorĩity paramount to the 
legiſlature, and a title to the crown ſupcrior to that con— 
ferred by the voice of the people. No opinions could 
certainly be more noxious than theſe ; and yet Mr. Fox 
was fully perſuaded that government was not intitled to 
intertcre with them, till they expreisly acted upon the 
dangerous doctrines they were thought to entertain. He 
ſpoke of the inference that was drawn from the luppoſed 
alliance between the church and the ſtate, and declared, 
that it was an irreverent and impious opinion to main- 
tain, that the church mult depend for its exiſtence upon 
the ſupport of the political government, and not upon 
the evidence of its doctrines and the moral effects it 
produced. He concluded with obſerving, that he was 
a friend to an eſtabliſhed religion in every country, and 
that he wiſhed it might always be that which coincided 
with the ideas of the majority of the people. The mo- 
tion was oppoſed by lord North and Mr. Pitt, and 
upon a diviſion the numbers appeared, aycs one hun- 
dred and two, noes one hundred and twenty-two. 

Mr. Beaufoy likewiſe introduced a bill for the pur- 
poſe of inſtituting a teltival for the commemoration of 
the Revolution. The bill ha.l originated in the circum- 
ſtance of the preceding „cer, being the Jaſt in com- 
plecing a century from that gion us and important cvent. 
The period had been celebrated in many parts of the 
Kingdom with great zeal and folemmty, and a project 
had been formed, at the head of which were Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Sheridan, for the purpoſe of erecting a column 
in memory of this illuftrio:'s ta, which was to be ſeared 
upon the plains of Runnemiecic, the ſcene where the 

arons of old had extorted from king John the confir- 
mation of Magna Charta. Another {ociety had at the 
ſame time formed the idea of rendering the anniverſary 
a perpetual religious fellival, and chey intended that the 
reading of the Bill of Rights, as an abſtract of the pri- 
vileges of the people, fuld form a part of the public 
ſolemnity of the day. The bill was ſupported by Mr. 
Sheridan, but met with more oppolinon than might 
have been expected, an. its introducer therefore thought 
proper to change the idea of maiwing It a leparare feſti- 
val, into that of introducing a ſuitabie religious ſervice 


* See p. 731. 

+ Ia the courſe of this ſpeech Mr. V/iiberforce took notice 
of the evidence of Mr. Norris from Liverpool, which he 
ot ſerved was delivered in a manner tat fully demonſtrated 
that intereſt could Jraw a him over tne eyes ſo thick, that total 
bliadneſs could do no more. © 1 neir apartments,“ ſaid the 
eviden-e, © are fitted up as much for their advantage as Cir- 
cumſtances will admit. They have teveral meals a day, ſome 
of their own country proviſions, Wita ine beit ſauces ot Afri- 
can cookery, and by way of variety another meat of pulſe, &c. 
according to European taſte. After breaktait they have water 
to walh themiclves, while their apartments are pertumed with 
frankincenſe and lime-juice. Before dinner they are amuſed 
after the manner of their country; the ſong and the dance are 
promoted, and games of chance are furnihed. The men play 
and ſing while the women and girls make fancitul ornaments 
with beads, with which they are plentifully ſupplied.” Such 
was the fort of ſtrain, ſail Mr. Wilbertorce, in which the 
Liverpool delegates gave their evidence before the privy— 
council. What would the houſe think, waen by the concur- 
ring teſtimony of other witneſſes the true hiftory was laid open? 
The ſlaves, who were ſometimes de{cribed as rejoicing in their 
captivity, were ſo wrung with miſcry at leaving their country, 
that it was the conſtant practice to t ſail in the night, leſt 
they ſhould be ſenſible of their departure. Their accommo- 
dations it ſeemed were convenient. The right ancle of one 
indeed was connected with the left ancle of another by a ſmall 
iron fetter, and, if they were turbulent, by another on the 
wriſts. The pulſe which Mr. Norris mentioned were horſe— 
beans, and the legiſlature of Jamaica had ſtated the ſcantineſs 
both of water and proviſion as a ſubject that called for the in- 
terference of parliament. Mr. Norris talked of trankincenſe 
and lime Juice, while the ſurgeons deſcribed the flaves as fo 
cloſely ſtowed, that there was not room to tread among them, 
and while it was proved in evidence by Sir George Yonge, 
that, even in a [hip that wanted two hundred of her comple- 
ment, the ſtench was intolerable. "The ſong and the dance, 
ſaid Mr. Norris, are promoted. It would have been more 
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on the Sunday preceding the anniverſary, The bill 
paſſed the houſe of commons, but was rejected upon 
the firſt reading in the houſe of lords upon the motion of 
lord Thurlow, and Dr. Warren, bithop of Bangor, 
who, among other reaſons, obſerved, that the propoſed 
reading of the ſtatute called the Bill of Rights *, was 
upon many accounts highly improper. 

The ſubject of the live trade, which had been ſug- 
geſted to the conſideration of parliament in the preced- 
ing ſeſſion, was not regularly reſumed till the 12th of 
May. In the interval various petitions had been pre- 
ſented in the laſt and preſent ſeſſion from perſons prin- 
cipally intereſted, the object of which was to demand 
that ſo fatal a meaſure as they conceived to be that of the 
abolition of che African trade might not be adopted. In 
the mean time the report of the committee of privy- 
council, of which Mr. Pitt had given notice in the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion, was laid upon the table of the houſe of 
commons on the 25th of April, and the regular diſcuſ- 
ſion of the buſineſs was at length opened by Mr. Wil- 
berforce in a ſpeech, which has been highly commended 
for the energy of its ſtructure and the perſuaſiveneſs of 
Its eloquence F. Alter the debate the houſe of com- 
mons proceeded to the hearing of witneſſes upon this 
important ſubject; at the ſame time that ſeveral at- 
tempts were made on the part of the Welt-India pro- 
prietors to procraſtinate and interrupt the progteſs of the 
buſineſs. A motion was twice made for a call of the 
houte, in order to attain a full attendance at the period 
of the ultimate deciſion, and at length, on the 23d of 
June, Mr. alderman Newnham, with the confent of 
Mr. Wilberforce, moved that the farther conſideration 
of the ſubject ſhould be deterred to the next ſciſion. It 
was remarked by Mr. William Smith, that, though he 
was anxious to have the queſtion brought to an iffue, he 
ſaw that it was impoſſible it ſhould be decided in the 
preſent ſeſſion. He had not, he ſaid, heard any good 
reaſon why the examination of witneſſes might not be 
carried on for ſome weeks longer. It was known that 
the hearing of evidence was at all times thinly attended. 
If therefore the few members that did attend were wil- 
ling to give up their time a little longer, why thould 


fair, perhaps, if he had explained the word promoted. The 
truth was, that for the ſake of exercite thoſe mit-r2ble wretches, 
loaded with chains and opprefled with d:{2afe, were forced to 
dance by the terror of the laſh, and ſometimes by the 2 


tual 
uſe of it. „ J,“ ſaid one of the evidences, © w 
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dance the men, while another perſon danced the women.“ 
Such was the meaning of the word promoted; and it might 
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alſo be obſerved with reſpect to fool, that inſtruments were 


ſometimes carried out in order to force them tocat, winch was 
the ſame ſort of proof how much tacy enjoyed themſelves in 
this inſtance alſo. With reſpect to their linging, it confiſted 
of ſongs of lamentation on their departure, which while they 
ſung they were always in tears, ſo that one of the captains, 
more humane probably than the reſt, threatened a woman with 
a flogging, becaule the mournfulnets of ner ſong was too pain— 
ful for his feelings. That he might not truit, however, too 
much to any fort of deſcription, Mr. Wilberforce called the 
attention of the houſe to one ſpecies of evidence which was 
infallible. Death was a witncts that could not deceive them, 
and the proportion of death would not only confirm, but, if 
poſſible, even aggravate our ſuſpicion of the miſery cf the 
tranſit, It would be found upon an average of all the ſhips 
upon which evidence had been given, that, exclutively of 
ſuch as periſhed before they failed, not leſs than twelve and a 
halt per cent. died in the paſlage. Belides theſe the Jamaica 
reports {tated that four and a half per cent. expired upon ſhore 
before the day of fale, which was only a week or two from the 
time of their landing; one third more died in the ſeaſoning, 
and this in a climate exactly ſimilar to their own, and where, 
as ſome of the witneſſes pretended, they were healthy and 
happy. The diſeaſes, however, that they contracted on ſhip. 
board, the aſtringents and waſhes that were employed to hide 
the wounds, and make them up for ſale, were a principal cauſe 
of this mortality. Ihe negroes, it ſhould be remembered, 
were not purchaſed at firſt except in perfect health, and the 
ſum of the different caſualties taken together produced a mor- 
tality of above fifty per cent. | 
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other members complain of an inconvenience, in the 
ſuffering of which they took no ſhare? Mr. Smith 
thought, that by this proceeding the examination of 
witneſſes on the part of the merchants might be finiſhed, 
and of coniequence the buſinets brought into a very de- 
ſirable ſtate of forwardneſs againſt the enſuing feifion. 
The queſticn was carried without a diviſion ; and the 
tranſactions of the houſe under this head were concluded 
7 the renewal of Sir William Dolben's act, to regulate 
four a limited time a mode of conveying ſlaves in Britiſh 
veſilels from the coalt of Africa, 

In June the office of ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 


mons was vacated by the promotion of Mr. Grenville | 


to the cron via of one ef the principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, upon the reſignation vi lord Sydney. Upon this 
occaſion the marquis of Graham and Mr. Groſvenor 
moved, that Mr. LTenry Addington, who was the per- 
ſonal friend of Mr. Pitt, and the ton of Dr. Stephen 
Addington, phyſician to Mr, Pitt's famuy, ſhould be 
appointed to the chair. The name of Sir Gilbert Elliot 
was propoſed on the part of oppoſition, by the ſame 
perſons who had brought it forward __ a former o- 
caſion, and Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, in! upport of this 
amendment, took notice of the youth and INEXPETIENCE 
of his competite r. At length the houſe divided, and 
the numbers appeared, in favour of Mr. Addington 
two hundred and fifteen, and of Sir Gilbert Elliot one 
hundred and ſorty-two. 

An important operation of revenue that falls under 
the preſent year, was the removal of the collection of 
the duty upon tobacco from the cuſtoms to the exciſe, 
The ſubject was opened to the houſe of commons on 
the 16th of June, and Mr. Pitt introduced it by obſerv- 
ing, that tobacco was now to be conſidered as the ſmug- 
olcr's ſtaple, in the fame manner as he had formerly 
dealt in tea, wine, and ſpirits. The quantity of to- 
bacco conſumed in this kingdom was found to bear a 
tolerably near proportion to the quantity of tea, and at 
leaſt one half of this quantity was the excluſive commo- 
dity of the ſmuggler. The conſumption amounted to 
fourteen millions of pounds, and the loſs to the revenue 
upon the half of this conſumption was three or four 
hundred thouſand pounds per azmum. Under thele cir- 
cumſtances, Mr. Pitt had thought it neceſſary to adopt 
an immediate expedient for the ſuppreſſion of ſo enor- 
mous a fraud, and he had only two alternatives, either 
to lower the duty ſo as to dep rive the ſmuggler of all 
chance of ſucceſs, or to ſubject the manufacturers of to- 
bacco to the ſurvey of excile. The ſubject of the to- 
bacco bill did not, however, give riſe to any regular 
debate till the queſtion for the third reading on the 1 5th 
of July. In the mean time petitions were preſented 
from the perſons who fell under the new ſyltem, and 
they were permitted to be heard by themſclvcs and their 
counſel, Their principal allegations conſiſted of two 
parts; firſt, that the introduction of the exciſe would 
lead to the conſequent ruin of their manufacture; and, 
lecondly, that the proceedings of the exciſe, ſuch as 

gauging and weighing, were, from the nature of the 
commodity, alto gether inapplicable. he houle di- 
vided upon the queſtion for the third reading, hen the 
numbers ſtood ayes ſeventy, noes twenty. In the up- 
per hovue lord Storment loudly condemned the Dill. 
Lord 'Yhuriow ſtrongly objected to the clauſe which 
Empowere: the excileman to enter without a conſtable 
into the ware-houlcs and elaboratories of the manufac- 
turer. Nor did he care for the argument, that the Jaw 
was ſanctiſicd by the uniform practice of the exciſe laws 
fince the reign of queen Anne. Had it been oblerved 
without interruption from the conquelt, he ſhould op- 
pole it; no length of time could change oppretlion into 
juſtice, nor could any conſideration on carth induce jim 
4% content to a bill which might endanger the ſecrets of 
trade. The duke of Richmond adopted a great part of 
the realoning of lord I hulow, ande leclared „that, tho 
he approv ed” che general deſign of the meaſure, he ſhould 
hold himſelf bound, if this bar t of the bill were unal— 
tercad, 0 Zive [11S negative to the whole. In dilgUlling 
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the individual clauſes, lord Thurlow moved ag amend. 
ment, which he ſtated to be neceſſary in order to ren- 
der a part of the bill conformable to the int: ention of 

authors, which was rejected upon a diviſion, The 
duke of Leeds moved an amendment of a ſimilar defign 
to another part of the bill, which was at fir{t 


Os 


rece rived, 
but afterwards obliged to be withdrawn, the bill being 


of a nature in which the coinmons allowed the lords to 
make no alteration. 

The only remaining topic of the preſent ſeſſion was a 
diſcuſſion, firſt intro: ſuced in the houſe of commons on 
the 6th of Ju ly, relative to an application that had been 
made to miniſters by the French gov ernment, to permic 
the exportation of twenty thouſand ſacks of flour, in 
order to relieve the inhabitants of that chunt ry in the 
extreme ſcarcity under which they labouret Mr. 
Pulteney having propoſed a 3 eltion to the miniſter upon 
the ſubject, Mr. Pitt replica , that the application wag 
ſuch, as did not upon a curſory view appear unfit to be 
comp lied with; but that government had not yet becn 


FL 


able ſufficiently to digeſt their ei nquirics upon the ſub- 


ject, and that, when they had, they would offer the re- 


ſult to the conſideration of the houſe. Mr. Orde and 
Mr. Windham lamented that the topic had been at all 
mentioned in that public manner. It might lead to very 
great inconvenience, and the price of corn might ſud- 
denly rife ſo as to produce all the effects of a ſcarcity at 
home. They withed government had done er 
to them appeared proper, and had afterwards come to 
parliament for a bill of indemnity, As the ſubject ap- 
peared to be of ſuch a nature as by no means to adinit 
of ſuſpence, Mr. Pitt on the following day preſented the 
minutes of the examination taken by the privy council, 
and named a committee of fifteen perſons to take the 
queſtion into conſideration. The committee retired for 
a ſhort time, and then came to a reſolution, that, from 
a comparative view of the prices of wheat and flour in 
France and in England, twenty thouſand ſacks of flour 
ought not to be exported. 

The ſeſſion of parliament was concluded on the 1 1th 
of Auguſt by a ſpeech delivered by the lord chancellor 
in the name of the ſovereign, in which it was oblerved, 
that, though the good othces of himſelf and his allies 
had not hitherto been effectual for reſtoring the genera] 
tranquillity of Europe, the king had the ſatisfaction of 
ſceing that the farther extenſion of hoſtilities had been 
prev Ented, © and that the ſituation of affairs continued to 
promiſe to this country te uninterrupted enjoyment Ct 


the bleſſings of peace. 


The 23d of April this year being appointed by his 
majeſty's proclamation to be obferved as a day of ge- 
neral thankſgiving to Almighty God for the ſignal inter- 
poſition of his good providence, in removing from is 
majelty the late Meſs with which he had been afflicted, 
his majeſty was pleaſed, for the greater ſolemnity of the 


| day, to go to the cathedral church of St. Paul, accom- 


panied by the queen, their royal highneſſes the prince 0: 
Wales, the duke of York, the princeſs royal, the 
princels Augulta, the princeſs Elizabeth, the duke © 

Glouceſter, the duke of Cumberland, and his high- 
nels prince William; and attended by both houtes ot 
parliament, the great officers ot ſtate, the judges, ne 
other public officers, to return thanks to God for 15 
great mercies and bleſſings. The proceſſion was beg 
at cight o'clock is, the morning by the houſe of com- 
mons in their coach ics, fo Howe 4 by their ſpeaker, in his 
{tate coach. Next came the maſters in 1 the 


judges, and after them the pecrs, in the order ot pre- 


cedency, as they were marthalled by the ofiicers of arms 
at Weſtminſter, the youngeſt baron going firlt, and the 

lord chancellor, in his ſtate coach, cloling this part of 
the proceſſion. Such of the ꝓcers as were knit glits Wore 
the collars of their reſpective orders. Aite -rwards came 


the royal family, in order of precedency, with their at- 


tenclants, eſcorted by parties of the royal regiment of 
horſe-gnards. Their majelties {er out from the queen 5 
palace ſoon aſter ten o'clock in a coach drawn by ep zht 


cream- coloured horſes, (in which were allo two of the 
ladics 
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ladies of her majeſty's bed chamber,) followed by their 
royal highneſſes the princefles, and proceeded through 
the gate at the ſtable- yard along Pail-mall, and through 
the Strand, amid the loyal acclamations of a prodigious 
concourſe of people. The ſtrcets were lined, as far as 
1 emple- Bar, by the brigade of foot-guards, the gre- 
nadier compames of Which were poſted in St. Paul's 
church, and in the church-yard, and patrolled by the 
parties of the royal regiment of horſe-guards. The 
avcnuts into the ftreets through which the proceſſion 
paij-4 were guarded by the queen's light-dragoons. 


Fron, Temple Bar to the church the ſtreets were lined 


by the artillery company and militia of the city; the 
ot oficers attending both within and without the 
cr. 19 preſcrve order. At Temple-Bar his majeſty 
met by the lord- mayor in a gown of crimſon velvet, 
by rhe {hens in their ſcarlet gowns, and a deputation 
{rm the aldermen and common-council (being all on 
horte-back,) when the lord-mayor ſurrendered the city 
word to his majeſty, who having returned it to him, 
h carried it bare-headed beiore the king to St. Paul's. 
is majeſty being come to St. Paul's was met at the 
velt door by the pers, the biſhop of London, the dean 
of St. Paul's, (biſhop of Lincoln,) the canons reſiden- 
tiary, and the king's and other officers of arms, the 
band of gentlemen penſioners, and the yeomen of the 
guard attending. The {word of ſtate was carried before 
his majeſty by the marquis of Stafford into the choir, 
where the king and qucen placed themſelves under a 
canopy of ſtate, near the welt end oppoſite to the altar. 
The peers had their feats in the area, as a houſe of lords, 
and the commons in the ſtalls. The upper galleries 
were allotted to the ladies of her majeſty's bed- chamber 
the maids of honor, and kick Other ladies of diſtinc— 
tion as attended on this occalion. The wreign miaiſters 
were placed in the two lower galleries, next to the 
throne, and the lord-mayor and aidermen 1n the lower 
galleries near the altar. Ihe prayers and litany were 
read and chanted by the minor canons. The Te Deum 
and anthems compoled for the occaſion were ſung by 
the choir, who were placed in the organ-lote, and were 
Jained in the charus, as alſo in the Plalms, by the cha- 
rity children, in number about fix thouland, who were 
aſſembled there previous to their majeſty's arrival, The 
communion ſervice was read by the dean and refiden- 
taries, and the ſermon preached by the lord biſhop of 
London. Divine ſervice being ended, their majeſties 
returned with the ſame ſtate to the qucen's palace at 
about half an hour after three o' clock. The guns in 
the Tower and in the Park were fired three times, firſt 
upon the king's ſetting out, ſecondly at the ſinging of 
Te Deum, and thirdly upon his majeſty's return; after 
which the brigade of foot- guards fired a fe de oe in 
St. James's Park, being drawn up in the front of the 
queen's palace. The public demonſtrations of joy and 
loyalty by the inhabitants of London and Weltminiter, 
on the occaſion of his majeſty's firſt appearance in public 
ſince his happy recovery, exceeded all expreſſion; and 
on the evening of the following day the illuminations in 
all parts of this metropolis ſurpaſſed in ſplendour and 
magnificence all former exhibitions. 

On the 19th of November was effected the greateſt 
object of internal navigation in this kingdom. The 
Severn was united to the Thames by an intermediate 
canal aſcending by Stroud, through the vale of Chal- 
ford, to the height of three hundred and forty-three feet, 
by forty locks ; there entering a funnel through the hill 
of Sapertra, for the length of two mites and three fur- 
longs, and deſcending by twenty-two locks, it joined 
the Thames near Lechlade, 
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* While Mr. Sheridan was ſpeaking he held in his hand a 
book, which contained only ten acts of parliament for enforc- 
ing the collection of the revenue by exciſe; and he would ven- 
ture to declare, he ſaid, that in no age or country had the 
blackeit deſporiſin purſued meaſures more tyrannical, cruel, 
and oppreuive, than were to be found in that book. In proſe- 
cuting his animmadverſtons he obſerved, that in the reign of 
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By advices from the Eaſt it appeared that lord Corn- 
wallis had totally aboliſhed the flave trade in Bengal, 
and had ifJued a proclamation declaring, * That all per- 
lons who may hereafter be found either directly or in- 
directly concerned therein, ſhall be proſecuted in the 
lupreme court; and, if a Britiſh ſubject, ſhall, on con- 
viction, be ſent to Europe. A reward of one hundred 
rupees is offered for diſcovering any offender againſt the 
proclamation, nd fifty rupees more for every perſon, 
of either ſex, who is delivered from ſlavery, or illegal 
confinement, in conſequence of ſuch diſcovery.” It is 
publithed in the different languages of the country, and 
has been fent to all the merchants, traders, and public 
offices, for their notice. 

The parliament elected in 1784 met for its laſt ſeſſion 
on the 2itt of January, 1790. In the ſpeech from the 
throne the king informed them, that, ſince the laſt 
meeting, the continuance of the war upon the continent, 
and the internal ſituation of different parts of Europe, 
nad been productive of events Which had engaged his 
molt jerious attention. He, however, received conti- 
nued aſſurances of the pacific diſpoſition of foreign 
powers towards this country; and had great ſatisfaction 
in reflecting on the happineſs we enjoyed in the increaf- 
ing advantages of peace, and the uninterrupted poſſeſ- 
fon of thoſe invaluable bleſſings, which we had ſo long 
derived from our excellent conſtitution. He concluded 
with mentioning the order of council which had been 
iſſued with a view to the apprehended ſcarcity of corn; 
which meaſure, as it exceeded the legal authority veſted 
in the executive power, was taken into the early conſi- 
deration of parliament, and provided for by an act of 
iademnity paſſed for that purpoſe. 

The augmentation of che ſalary of the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons was a ſubject that was brought 
before the houſe this ſeſſion. The ſalary of the 
ſpeaker, excluſive of ſervices of plate, and other inci- 
dental advantages, amounted to three thouſand pounds 
per annum, Mr. Huſſey was the only perſon who op- 
poſed this meaſure, as rending to augment the influence 
of the crown; and he particularly complained of that 
part of the motion, by which it was propoſed to take 
the additional falary out of the ſinking fund, and not out 
of the civil liſt. It was intended to raiſe the income of 
the ſpeaker's office to the annual amount of five thou- 
ſand pounds, which ſum Mr. Burke ſtated as being even 
then inſufficient; and in this opinion the houſe ſo com- 
pletely coincided, that an amendment for increaſing the 
ſpecific ſum to ſix thouſand pounds, though moved by a 
commoner of little perſonal weight, was carricd by a 
majority of more than five to one. It was ſupported by 
Mr. Fox, at the fame time that Mr. Pitt deſired that 
the amendment might be withdrawn, as preferring the 
Jum which had been adopted upon mature deliberation, 
to that which was prompted by a momentary ſuggeſtion. 

A topic which called forth as great an effort of ability 
as any that was brought forward in the courſe of the 
ſeſlion, was the motion of Mr. Sheridan for a repeal of 
the act of the preceding year, ſubjecting the manufac- 
ture of tobacco to the ſurvey of the exciſe. The ma- 
nufacturers were heard by their counſel, and a conſide- 
rable body of evidence was adduced to prove the alle- 
gation that had been {tated while the act itſelf was in 
progreſs, that the turvey of the exclie was inapplicable 
to the manufacture of tobacco. Mr. Sheridan intro- 
duced his motion on the 16th of April, and in a ſtrain 
of the molt forcible eloquence endeavoured to ſet forth 
all the enormities with which the collection of the exciſe 
was attended“. Mr. Sheridan's motion was, however, 
carried in the negative; ayes one hundred and forty- 
ſe ven, 
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king Charles II. when the ſyſtem began to appear, an exciſe 
officer could not break into an houſe, without an information 
upon oath, without a warrant from a juſtice of peace, and the 
preſence of a conſtable; and no houſe, even with all theſe pre- 
cautions, could be entered by an exciſeman in the night. But 
by degrees all theſe barriers, erected for the protection of li- 

There were certain caſes in which 
me 
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ſeven, noes one hundred and ninety-one. The object 
of the petitioners being thus diſpoſed of, Mr. Pitt in- 
troduced, as he had promiled, a bill to explain and 
amend the exceptionable clauſcs of the bill of the pre- 
ceding year, 
of the bill having proved fruitleſs, an amendment was 
moved in the laſt ſtage, to ſecure to the perſons con- 
cerned the option of a trial by jury; and this amend- 
ment was rejected upon a diviſion. 

A bill was brought in, in the courſe of the preſent 
ſeſſion, for the purpoſe of rendering the act for farming 
the duties upon poſt-horſes, which had originally been 
adopted as a matter of experiment, perpetual. I his 
meaſure was oppoſed, as it had been m the former in- 
ſtance, upon the principle of conſide ring the farming ot 
revenue as adverſe to the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion; and it was farther conteſted by Mr. Sheridan, that 
the additional receipts upon this tax, fince the duty had 
been put into the hands of farmers, were by no means 
ſuch as to autkorize ſo violent a meaſure. Mr, Pitt 
was at length prevailed pon to change the object of the 
bill; and, inſtead of making the regulation perpetual, 
only to prolong it for a limited time. 

One of the financial meaſures of the preceding ſeſſion 
had been the introduction of a tontine, or ſcheme of 
annuity with benefit of ſurvivorſhip. This meaſure had 
failed in the execution, the numbers of ſubſcribers being 
exceedingly few; and Mr. Pitt accordingly found it ne- 
ceſſary at this time to amend his original propoſition, 
by granting to the ſubſcribers an option of exchanging 


their ſhares of the tontine for an equivalent amount of | 


long annuity for the term of ſixty nine years. | 
This ſeſſion came on again the motion for the repeal 
of the Corporation and Teſt Acts. The efforts upon 
the preſent occaſion were more animated than thoſe 
which had been made upon the two former; the diſſen- 
ters had prevailed upon Mr. Fox to undertake the in- 
troduction of the intended motion; and the clergy of 
the church of England, alarmed perhaps at the rapid 
downfall of the pecuniary and territorial eminence of the 
Gallican church, ſtrenuouſly exerted themſelves to keep 
alive and diffuſe a ſpirit of oppoſition againit the en- 
croachment that they imagined was intended upon their 
excluſive privileges. The queſtion was regularly diſ- 
cuſſed in the houſe of commons on the 2d of March. 
Upon this occaſion Mr. Fox ſtated it as the fundamental 
principle, upon which the whole argument turned, that 
no government had a right to animadvert upon the ſpe- 
culative opinions of 1ts ſubjects, and that the pertuns 
holding ſuch opinions could in no caſe be rendered fit 
objects for the cenſure of the ſtate, till they were led by 
them to the adoption of a conduct ſubverſive of the 
public tranquillity. Perſecution, he ſaid, might be al- 
lowed to have originally proceeded on a principle of 
kindneſs, to promote an unity of religious opinion, and 
to prevent error in the important articles of Chriſtian 
belief. But did perſecution ever ſucceed in this humane 
and truly charitable deſign? The experiment had been 
made in different times and under various forms, and 
had uniformly miſcarried. It was laid that certain er- 
rors in religion had a tendency to diſturb the public 
peace: but ſurely this argument, if in any inſtance true, 
would be ſtill more true, when applied to political er- 
rors; and yet ſuch was the ablurdity of our preſent teſt 
laws, that a man who favoured arbitrary power in his 
ſentiments, who ſhould conſider the abolition of trial by 
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the trader was admitted to appeal to trial by jury ; but even 
here the tradeſman and the exciſeman did not go into court, 
as ought to be the caſe in a free country, upon equal terms. 
If goods were ſeized, the owner became obliged to prove that 
they had paid the duty; but the officer was not likewiſe re- 
duced to the neceſſity of proving that they were ſeizable. The 
officer could bring his action within three years, the trader 
within three months. The latter was compelled to give notice 
in writing, of the grounds on which he intended to procecd, 
He was reitrained at the time of trial from entering into any 


freſh evidence; and after all, though the jury, on finding the | 
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Every oppoſition to the genera] principle 
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Jury as no violation of liberty, and the invaſion of the 


freedom and Jaw of parhament as no infraction of the 
conſtitution, might eaſily pave his way to the firſt ſitya- 
tions in the ſtate, There was no polirical teſt to bind 
him ; the obligation of all ſuch teſts had been juſtly ex- 
ploded by the practice of the country. And what had 
been the conſequence of this? A religions teſt was im. 
poſed for a political purpoſe. The object of this teſt 
had originally been to exclude antimonarchical men 
from civil offices. But he would ever reprobate ſuck a 
procedure; it was acting under falſe pretences ; its ten- 
dency led to hypocrily, and ſerved as a reftrhint on] 
upon the conſcientious and the honeſt, Mr. Fos. in 
another ſpeech on the fame occaſion, congratulated 
himſelf upon having been ſelected by men, who had r 
ther acted as his enemies than as his friends, to fight the 
battle of right againſt oppreſſion ; and concluded with 
aſſuring them, that he ſhould be ever ready upon any 
future occaſion to take the field for them again, con- 
vinced that their complaint was well founded, and that 
they ſought no more than a redrels to which they were 
fairly entitled. When the houſe divided upon the quel. 
tion there appeared, ayes one hundred and five, noes 
two hundred and ninety-four. 

Two days after the deciſion of this buſineſs, a mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Flood, for leave to bring in a bill 
upon the ſubject of the equal repreſentation of the people 
in parhament. This topic had met with a confiderable 
degree of attention from the people towards the cloſe of 
the American war. Aſſociations had been formed, and 
petitions originated, for the fole purpole of obtaining an 
amendment of the conſtitution; but, as the immediate 
cauſe of the diſcontent was removed, tlie ſpirit of re- 
form ſubſided, and the laſt attampt that was made upon 
the ſubjeft, with infinitely leſs hope of ſuccels than in 
the inſtances that had preceded, was upon the motion of 
Mr. Pitt in the year 1785. The queſtion had been for- 
gotten by the nation at large; and men of extenſive 
property and hereditary wealth conceived themſelves to 
have too obvious an intereſt in preſerving the inequality, 
not anxiouſly to exert themſelves to ſtifle ſo dangerous a 
ſpirit. Mr. Flood began with informing the houſc of 
commons of a truth, which, but from a confidence in 
cheir virtue, as he ſaid, he ſhould not have dared to 
have uttered ; that they were not the adequate repre- 
ſentatives of the people. That they were the legal re- 
preſentatives to be freely admitted; nay, he would go 
tarcher, and ſay, that they were a highly uſctul and ho- 
nourable council, a council which in any other govern- 
ment of Europe, would be a great acquiſition. But, 
to the honour of our country be it ſpoken, the Britiſh 
conſtitution entitled us to ſomething better. Repreten- 
tation, Mr. Flood ſaid, was the great arcanum and wile 
myſtery of our & vernment, by which it cxcelled all the 
ſtates of antiquity * Mr. Flood's propoſition Was, 
that one hundred members ſhould be added to the pre- 
ſent houſe of commons to be clected by a new and nu- 
merous body of clectors, the refident houſcholders in 
every county. It was on all hands admicted, that every 
individual in this country paid upon an average Ny 
ſhillings per annum to the revenue. The maſter ot 


father of a family contributed in proportion for himſclf 


and all its members. Who ſhould ſay, chat tis Cla's 
of men ought to be confounded wich che rabole. NV 10 
ſhould dare to ſay, that they ought co be proſcribed 
from franchite ? They maintained the aflluence of the 
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conduct of the officer to be vexatious, malicious, and oppteſ- 
ſive, ſhould give tue trader five thouſand pounds danages) = 
if the judge ſhould certify that there was probable ground 194 
the ſeizure, theſe dainages might be reduced to two-pence. 
* In the courſe of his ſpeeca Mr. Flood oblerved, chat the 
freeholders, who originally included the whole property of tho 
country, now conſtituted only @ ſmall part of it. Wat WAS 
worſe, the majority of the repreſentatives, who decided 2 
the whole, and acted for eight millions of people, were 2 
by a number of &lccturs, not excceding fix or cight thouſaud. 
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rich, the dignity of the noble, and the majeſty of the 
crown ; they ſupported our fleets and our armies. Could 
we deny them the right to protect their liberty? But fo 
great was the clamour againſt Mr. Flood's hypothelis, 
that, borne down by a torrent of minilterialitts, he at 
length conlented to withdraw his propoſition. 

Ihe ſubject of the ſlave trade, which was firſt brought 
Forward in the year 1788, and which had unfortunately 
extended itſelf to a greater length than might reaſonably 
have appeared neceſſary, was reſumed immediately aſter 
the commencement of the preſent ſeſſion. The con- 
duct of the planters and others who imagined their in- 
tereſts to be deeply involved in the queſtion, appears to 
have been concerted with much ingenuity and Ccontriv- 
ance for the preſervation of this unjuſtifiable commerce. 
By various manceuvres, the ill health of Mr. Wilber- 
force, the mover of the queſtion, and ſome other 1act- 
dental circumſtances, the buſineſs was drawn into con- 
fiderable length in the ſeſſion of 1783. In May, 1789, 
Mr. Wilbertorce brought forward certain propotitions, 
as the foundation of a bill for aboliſhing the trade. But 
the planters diſcovered, that the evidence collected by 
the privy council, was by no means a proper document 
upon which the houle of commons ought to proceed z 
and that it was neceſſary that witneſſes ſhould be called 
in behalf of the trade, thoſe of the precediag ſeſlion 
having applied immediately to Sir Wiſham Dolben's 
bill for regulating the trade, and not to the preſent pro- 
polition tor aboliſhing it. Witaclles were accordingly 
admitted, and the buſineſs procraſtinated to a third ſeſ- 
ſion. Early in the year 1790 Mr. Wilberforce revived 
his propoſition ; and, the evidence of the planters not 
being completed, moved, that the remainder of the 
witneſſes ſhould be examined by a ſelect committee, and 
not by the houſe at large. This propoſition, the deci- 
ſion upon which, in the opinion of Mr. Fox and others, 
amounted to a deciſion, whether the conlideration of 
the flave trade ſhould be continued or annihilated, was 
oppoſed by the majority of the perſons intereſted, upon 
the ground that there was no precedent for referring ſo 
important a queltion to a ſelect committee. The mo- 
tion, however, was voted without a diviſion, and the 
examination of witneſſes proceeded. The evidence on 
the part of the trade was concluded about the 23d of 
April. Mr. Wilberforce now moved, that evidence 
ould be heard on the part of the abolition. But, upon 
this occaſion, the partizans of the trade changed their 
ground, and were as eager to call tor an immediate de- 
ciſion, as they had before been to procraſtinate it. It 
was ſaid, that during the two laſt years the enthuſiaſm 
upon the preſent queſtion, both in and out of the houſe, 
had greatly abated. The planters truſted in ſome de- 
gree to the immediate impreſſion of the evidence they 
had jult adduced, and were unwilling to have that evi- 
dence counteracted by witnefles of another deſcription. 
Bur they were probably influenced, more than by either 
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* The following is a copy of his majeſty's meſſage to both 

houſes of parliament on this occaſion: 
« George Rex. 

His majeſty had received information, that two veſlels 
belonging to his majeſty's ſubjects, and navigated under the 
Britiſh flag, and two others, of which the deicription is not 
hitherto ſufficiently afcertained, have been captured at Nootka 
Sound, on the north-weſtern coaſt of America, by an officer 
commanding two Spaniſh ſhips of war: that the cargocs of the 
Britiſh veilcls have been ſeized, and that their officers and 
crews have been ſent as priſoners to a Spaniſh port. 

„The capture of one of theſe veſſels had before been noti— 
fied by the ambaſſador of the catholic king by order of his court, 
who at the ſame time defired that meaſures might be taken for 
preventing his majeſty's ſubjects from frequenting thoſe coalts, 
which were alledged to have been previoully occupied and tre- 
quented by the ſubjects of Spain. Complaints were alſo made 
of the filheries carried on by his majeſty's ſubjects in the teas 
adjoining to the Spaniſh continent, as being contrary to the 
rights of the crown of Spain. In conſequence of this line of 
communication, a demand was immediately made, by his ma- 
jeſty's order, for adequate ſatisfaction, and for reltitutzon of 
the veſlels, previous to any other diſcuſſion. 
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of theſe conſiderations, by the canvas they kad made of 

the ſentiments of the houſe of commons, and the aflu- 
= ] X 1 = þ 

rance they had obtained of having the trade ſupported 


by a great majority. The two members for Livernoo! 


differed in ſome degree in their ſentiments upon the 
preſent queſtion. Lord Penrhyn was for preſling the 
lubject to a deciſion without a moment's delav, while 
Mr. Gaſcoyne was willing to allow three weeks to the 
friends of the abolition, in which to produce the! - Wit- 
neſſes: their impatience, however, was over-ruled LY 
tne ſenſe of the houſe. Meanwhile the reinforcements 


they had gained, encouraged them to become more 
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adventurous; and upon the reviſal of Sir William Dol- 
ben's bill tor limiting the number of ſlaves to be tranſ- 
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porter! in each ſlave ip, UNCY propoſed an amendment, 
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amenument was Carried in a thin houſe on the 26th of 


May; ayes twenty-three, noes eighteen. 
planters were not ſuffered to retain their advantage; and 
on the next day the amendment was rejected upon the 
report; ayes ninety-five, noes ſixty- nine. 

Mr, Fox recalled in the courſe of the ſeſſion the at- 
tention of the houſr, to a pledge that was voted in the 
year 1788, that © they would early in the next ſeſſion 
take into conſideration the government proper to be 
eltabliſhed in Canada.” The next ſeſſion, as he ob- 
ſerved, had not properly commenced till the month of 
March, and it was owing to that circumſtance that the 
buſineſs had been ſuffered] to paſs at that time without 
diſcuſſion. But he conceived that it was every way in- 
cumbent upon miniſters, after ſo long a delay, to pro- 
ceed to ſomething deciſive in the preſent year. Mr. 
Grenville, ſecretary of ſtate, undertcok to ſhew that 
the delay was not aſcribable to any negligence in him. 
He had not been appointed to his pretent office till 
July, 1739. Wich great application and unremitting 
induſtry, he had been able, in about three months from 
that time, to ſtudy the ſubject, to digeſt his own opi- 
nions reſpecting it, to compare them with the opinions 
of the other members of the cabinet, and to mature the 
whole into the form of a bill, ſuch as he thought fit to 
be ſubmitted to the conſideration of parliament. As 
ſoon as he had done this, he had ſent out his draught 
to lord Dorcheſter, governor of Canada, for his.judge- 
ment. Unfortunately, the packet in which it was con- 
veyed, did not perform its voyage in the uſual time, fo 
that lord Dorcheſter's anſwer was not yet received. It 
was impoſſible, therefore, to proceed farther in the buſi- 
nels in the preſent ſeſſion. 

The buſineſs of the ſeſſion was nearly approached to 
a cloſe, when, on the 5th of May, a new and unex- 
pected tranſaction was ſubmitted to the conſideration of 
parhament *. This conſiſted in certain hoſtilities com- 
mitred by the Spaniards upon the north-weſtern coaſt of 

America, 


« By the anſwer from the court of Spain, it appears that 
this veſſel and her crew had been ſet at liberty by the Viceroy 
of Mexico; but this is repreſented to have been done by him 
on the ſuppolition, that nothing but the ignorance of the rights 
of Spain had encouraged the individuals of other nations to 
come to thole coaſts for the purpoſe of making eſtabliſhments 
for carrying on trade, and, in conformity to his previous in- 
ſtructions, requiring him to ſhew all poſſible regard to the 
Britiſh nation. 

« No fatisfaction is made or offered, and a direct claim is 
alerted by the court of Spain to the excluſive rights of ſove- 
reignty, navigation, and commerce, in the territories, coaſts, 
and ſeas, in that part of the world. ; 

« His majeſty has now directed his miniſter at Madrid to 
make a freſh reprefentation on this ſubject, and to claim ſuch 
full and adequate ſatisfaction as the nature of the caſe evidently 
requires; and, under thete circumſtances, his majeſty having 
alto reccived information that conſiderable armaments are car- 
rying on in the ports of Spain, has judged it indiſpenſably ne- 
ceilury to give orders to make ſuch preparations as may put it 
in his majelty's power to act with vigour and effect in ſupport 
of the hunour of the crown and the interelts of his people. 
And his majeſty recommends it to his faithful commons, on 
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America, for which ſatisfaction had been demanded and | 
refuſed ; and which of conſequence, were conſidered as: 
rendering an armament neceſſary, in order, either by 

terror or actual war, to induce the Spaniards to make a 

compenſation for the injury they had commutted. A 

ſmali aſſociation of Britiſh merchants reſident 1n the 

Eaſt-Indies, had early in the year 1786, formed the 

project of opening a trade to this part of the world, for 

the purpoſe of ſupplying che Chineſe marker with furs. 

The principal point towards which theſe expeditions 

were directed, was port Nootka, or King George's 

Sound; and the adventurers, being in ſome degree ſa- 

tisfied with their traffic, took meaſures in the year 1788, 

to ſecure to themſelves a permanent ſettlement; at the 

ſame time that the ſhipping employed in this expedition, 

was generally of two, and never exceeded the amount 

of four ſmall veſſels. The Spaniards conceived ſome 

jealouſy of the intruſion of the Engliſh into a part of the 

world, which they had long been deſirous to regard as 

their excluſive property; and accordingly a Spaniſh fri- 

gate of twenty-ſix guns was diſpatched from the pro- 

vince of Mexico, for the purpole of putting an end to 
this commerce. The Spaniſh frigate arrived in May, 

1789, and captured two Englith veſſels in the following 
July, at the fame time taking poſſeſſion of the little 
ſettlement, which had been formed upon the coaſt. 

This tranſaction was firſt notified to the government by 

the Spaniſh ambaſſador, reſident at the court of Lon- 
don, who at the ſame time demanded, that mealures 
ſhould be taken by the Engliſh government, to prevent 
the inhabitants from frequenting theſe coaſts, which 
were alledged to have been previoully occupied by the 
ſubjects of Spain. Complaints were alſo made of the 
fiſheries carried on by Great-Britain in the ſeas adjoin- 
ing to the Spaniſh continent, as being contrary to the 
rights of that crown. The Engliſh miniſtry did not re- 
ceive this communication in a manner that indicated 
much inclination to comply wich its requiſition; and a 
demand was immediately made by them, that the veſſcls 
ſhould be reſtored, and adequate ſatisfaction granted, 
previouſly to any other diſcuſſion, By the anſwer from 
the court of Spain it appeared that the captured veſſels 
and their crews had been ſet at liberty by the viceroy of 
Mexico, on the ſuppoſition, as he declared, that no- 
thing but an ignorance of the rights of Spain could have 
encouraged the individuals of other nations to attempt 
eſtabliſhments upon that coaſt, and in conformity to his 
previous inſtructions to ſhew all poſſible regard to the 
Britiſh flag. No farther ſatisfaction was either made or 
afforded, and a direct claim was ſet up by the court of 
Spain, to the excluſive rights of ſovereigaty, naviga- 
tion, and commerce 1n the territorics and coalts of that 
part of the world. 

Whether in this tranſaction Spain was ſeeking a pre- 
tence for hoſtilities we cannot pretend to determine. 
Charles the Third, their late ſovereign, had died in 
December 1788; and of conſcquence, before we can 
impute a premeditated intention of hoſtility, we maſt 
ſuppoſe an abſolute coincidence of views between him 
and Charles the Fourth, his ſucceſſor. An addrels to 
the king, upon the ſubject of the royal meſſage, was 
moved by Mr. Pitt on the day ſubſequent to that on 
which it had been delivered; and in opening the ſub- 
ject to the houſe of commons, he obſerved, that, how- 
ever natural it might be to look with concern upon the 
circumſtances ſtated in the meſſage, and their potlible 
conſequences, he conceived he ſhould not do juſtice to 
the feelings and public ſpirit of the houſe, if he per- 
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whoſe zeal and public ſpirit he has the moſt perfect reliance, 
to enable him to take ſuch meaſures, and to make ſuch aug - 
mentation of his forces, as may be eventually neceſlary for this 
purpoſe, 

« Tt is his majeſty's earneſt wiſh that the juſtice of his ma- 
jeſty's demands may enſure from the wiſdom and equity of his 
catholic majeſty, the ſatisfaction which is ſo unqueſtionably 
due; and that this affair may be terminated in ſuch a manner 


mitted himſelf for a moment to doubt of their unanimit 
with reſpect to ſuch meaſures as the circumſtances ren 
dered neceſſary. He withed to abſtain from all expreſ.. 
ſions of aggravation, and indeed the bare mention of the 
facts, which had occurred, could not fail to induce a 
Britiſh houſe of commons to reſent the indignity offered 
to their flag, and to demand ſatisfaction for the Injur 
done to their fellow ſubjects. The claim of the N 
of Spain was the moſt abſurd and exorbitant that could 
be imagined; it originated in no treaty, and was inde. 
finite in its extent. If we ſubmitted to it, we muſt ex. 
pect to be deprived of our South-ſea fiſbery, a com. 
merce which promiſed to afford us the moſt conſidera. 
ble advantages. Mr. Fox declared, that no man felt a 
warmer reſentment at the unprovoked aggreſſion of the 
court of Spain, or was more fully perſuaded of the ne- 
ceſſity of an immediate and vigorous armament, than 
he was, He could not, however, avoid complaining 
of the omiſſions of the meſſage, particularly that it con- 
tained no information of what the captured ſhips had 
been doing, or had intended to do ; whether they were 
about to make an eſtabliſhment, or whether Spain knew 
of any meditared eſtabliſhment. Another circumſtance 
was entitled to attention. It was now ſcarcely a fort- 
night ſince the miniſter had deſcanted upon the flouriſh- 
ing ſtate ot the finances, and in no part of his argument 
did he ſeem more confident, than in the aſſurance he 
had given the houſe of the probable continuance of 
peace. At firit ſight this had ſtruck Mr. Fox as an 
inſtance of the uncertainty of human wiſdom, and the 
mutability of ſublunary affairs. Viewed in another light, 
it gave riſe to various ſuggeſtions, At the moment 
that Mr. Pitt was vaunting of the reſources of the coun- 
try, he mult have known that Spain had, without a co- 
lour of pretence, ſeized upon Britiſh ſhips, made pri- 
ſoners of the crews, and confiſcated the property they 
contained. Under theſe circumſtances he did not ſee 
the neceſſity for the miniſter to get out of his way to in- 
troduce aſli-rances of the continuance of peace. Had 
ſuch fallacious hopes not been excited, the public would 
not have felt the diſappointment and ſurprize with which 
they were now impreſſed. Mr. Burke recommended 
every practicable endeavour at accommodation, as far 
as was conſiſtent with the national honour ; declaring 
that, as we ought never to go to war for a profitable 
wrong, no more ought we to take up arms for an un- 
profitable right. He conceived that the balance of 
Europe was beſt maintained by a continuance of peace. 
Beſide, what had we to contend for ? Extent of domi- 
nion would do us no good; on the contrary, if all the 
foreign poſſeſſions of Spain could be brought over to the 
ſcale of England, he did not think it was an object for a 
wile man to deſire, 
The addreſs had no ſooner been unanimouſly voted, 
than Mr. Fox moved, that there ſhould be laid before 
the houſe, the intelligence which had been received con- 
cerning the captured ſhips, and ſuch information as had 
been received concerning the armament in the Spaniſh 
ports, together with the dates of tha; information. T he 
firſt of theſe motions was carried, and the ſecond pallcd 
in the negative, it being alledged that the publication of 
ſuch an account was calculated to betray the channel 
through which the intelligence had been obtained, On 
the 10th, Mr. Pitt moved for a vote of credit to the 
amount of one million ſterling. Meanwhile oppoſition 
obtained information which they deemed credible, that 
the firſt notification of the Spaniſh ambaſſador had 
paſſed as long ago as the 10th of the preceding February; 
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as to prevent any grounds of miſunderſtanding in future, and 
to continue and confirm that harmony and friendſhip which 
has ſo happily ſubſiſted between the two courts, and which 
his majeſty will always endeayour to maintain and improve by 
all ſuch means as are conſiſtent with the dignity of his majelty's 
crown and the eſſential intereſts of his majeſty's W Tel 
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and this circumſtance they were deſirous to aſcertain in 
an authentic form, as it appeared to them materially to 

criminate the conduct of adminiſtration. In the mean 

time, Mr. Pitt ob{erved that he had not underſtood the 

communication of the Spanith ambaſſador as included in 

the intelligence moved for, by Mr. Fox, or he thould 

certainly have oppoſed the granting that intelligence; of 
conſequence the other ſide of the houſe had no reaſon to 

flatter themſelves, that this communication would be 

roduced together with the other papers. Accordingly 

a diſtin motion was ſhortly after brought forward by 

Mr. Gr-y, for the purpoſe of obtaining it. 'In ſupport 

of this motion he declared, that no man felt more 

f. ongly for the honour and dignity of the Britiſh nation 

than ne did. National honour was by ſome repreſented 

as a vifionary thing; bur for himſelf, he was perſuaded, 

that a nation without honour was a nation without power ; 

and that, in loſing this ineſtimable attribute, it inevitably 

loſt the genuine ſpring of its ſpirit, its energy, and its 

action. Every nation ought therefore to be careful of 
its honour ; to be careſu}, leſt, by one mean ſubmiſſion, 

it encouraged an attack upon the dignity of its charac- 

ter, that beſt ſecurity for the preſer vation of peace. It 
was neceſſary, Mr. Grey ſaid, to obtain the information 
for which he moved, that it might be ſeen, whether we 
had been hurried on to the eve of a war by the raſnneſs, 
the credulity, and the inattention of miniſters, or whe- 

ther it had arifen from unavoidable circumſtances, and 
fuck as no human foreſight could have prevented. Mr. 
Pitt had been acquainted with the unjuſt and inſulting 
conduct of Spain for no lets than three months. His 
conduct had thereture been unwarrantable, in holding 
out to the public the ideas which had accompanied his 
opening of the budget; and he ought to aſk pardon of 
the parliament and of the nation. Mr. Lambton ſe- 
conded the morion, and deprecated the wantonly pre- 
cipitating the nation in hoſuities, The doing fo would 
be tae readieſt mode of bringing on the nation a bank- 
ruptcy ; Which, though it had proved of effential benefit 
to France, could not fail of being ruinous to England. 
Wat had happened in that cout. try was like a ſtorm, 
that merely overturned a ruinous, diſguſtful fabric; but 
here a ſimilar ditaſter would prove like an earthquake, 
ſwallowing ap at once an admirable and well- conſtituted 
editice, upon which the world had been accuſtomed to 
look, during the Couric of ſucceſſive centuries, with 
envy and admiration. The houſe divided upon the 
qucſtion; ayes one hundred and twenty-one, noes two 
hundred and thirteen. A motion was then made for 
the date of the paper only, and likewiſe rejected. 

On the 10th of June the king put an end to the ſeſ- 
ſton by a ſpeech from the throne, He ſaid, that he had 
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* On the fame day the following authentic papers appeared 
in the London Gazette: 


DECLARATION. 
« His Britannie majeity having complained of the capture 
of certain vellels belonging to his ſubjects in the port of 
Nootka, fituated on the north-weſt coaſt of America, by an 
officer in the ſervice of the king: the under- ſigned counſellor 
and principal ſecretary of ſtate to his majeſty, being thereto 
duly authorized, declares, in the name and by the order of his 
Lid majeſty, that he is willing to give ſatisfaction to his Bri- 
tannic majeſty for the injury of which he has complained; 
fully perſuaded that his ſaid Britannic majeſty would act in the 
ame manner towards the king, under ſimilar circumſtances ; 
and his majeſty further engages to make full reſtitution of all 
the Britiſh veſſels which were captured at Nootka, and to in- 
demaify the parties intereſted in thoſe veſſels, for the loſſes 
which they ſhall have ſuſtained, as ſoon as the amount thereof 
ſnall have been aſcertained. 
lt being underſtood that this declaration is not to preclude 
or prejudice the ulterior diſcuition of any right which his ma- 
jeſty may claim to form an excluſive eſtabliſhment at the port 
of Nootka. a 
« In witneſs whereof I have ſigned this declaration, and 
ſ:aled it with the ſeal of my arms. At Madrid, the 
24th of July, 1790. 
Signed (L. S.) 
Lz CoMPTE DE FLORIDA BLANCA.” 
2 
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not hitherto received the anſwer of the court of Madrid. 
He entertained the ſtrongeſt deſire for the maintenance 
of peace upon juſt and honourable grounds; but under 
the preſent circumſtances he felt it indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary to proceed with expedition and vigour in the arma- 
ment. He had received the moſt unequivocal aſſu- 
rances of the ſupport of his allies on this intereſting oe- 
caſion; and he truſted their mutual good underſtanding 
would be productive of the happieſt effects. The king 
proceeded to acquaint parliament of his intention imme- 
diately to diſſolve them, at the ſame time expreſſing a 
deep and grateful ſenſe of their loyalty and conſtitutional 
principles, 

On the 13th of the ſame month the court of Spain 
delivered a memorial to Mr. Fitzherbert, his Britannic 
majeſty's ambaſſador at Madrid, in which the Spaniſh 
court endeavour to juſtify their proceedings at Nootka. 
To this memorial Mr. Fitzherbert delivered a ſpirited 
anſwer, whtch drew a reply from the Count de Florida 
Blanca on the 18th, However, this affair was brought 
to a concluſion on the 24th of July, when a declaration 
and counter-declaration were ſigned at Madrid between 
the Spaniſh miniſter and the Britiſh ambaſſador. On 
the 5th of Auguſt an official letter was fent to the lord- 
mayor of London from the ſecretary of ſtate's office, 
containing an account of the ſigning of the declaration 
and counter-declaration as juſt mentioned “. 

In March this year accounts were received at the ad- 
miralty of a mutiny on board the Bounty armed ſhip, 
captain Bligh, in the South-ſea. This ſhip failed from 
England in the autumn of 1787, on a voyage to the 
Society Iſlands, for bread fruit trees, intended for our 
Weſt India ſettlements, in which climate it was the opi- 
nion of Sir Joſeph Banks they might be ſucceſsfully 
cultivated, and prove a ſuccedaneum for other provi- 
ſions in time of ſcarcity, The Bounty had made good 
the object of her voyage, ſo far as to have received on 
board a great number of trees in various ſtages of 
growth; and there was every proſpect of their being 
capable of preſcrvation. The ſhip thus laden, quitted 
Otaheite on the 4th of April, 1789, and continuing her 
courſe in a weſterly direction, loſt fight of the Friendly 
I1.nds on the 27th of that month, and every thing like 
good order was ſuppoſed to prevail on board. Even 
the mid-watch was relieved, without the leaſt apparent 
diſorder ; but, at day-break, on the 28th, the cabin of 
captain Bligh was forcibly entered by the officer of the 
watch, aſſiſted by three others, who dragged him in- 
ſtantly on the deck, menacing his life if he attempted to 
ipeak. His endeavours to bring back the conſpirators 
to their duty proved of no avail. Each of the deſpera- 
does was armed with a drawn cutlaſs, or fixed bayonet, 


CounNTER-DECLARATION. 


« His Catholic majeſty having declared that he was willing 
to give ſatisfaction for the injury done to the king, by the 
capture of certain veſſels belonging to his ſubjects, in the bay 
of Nootka, and the count de Florida Blanca having figned, in 
the name and by the order of his catholic majeſty, a declaration 
to this effect; and by which his ſaid majeſty likewiſe engages 
to make full reſtitution of the veſſels ſo captured, and to in- 
demnify the parties intereſted in thoſe veſſels for the loſſes they 
ſhall have ſuſtained: the underſigned ambaſlador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary of his majeſty to the catholic king, being 
thereto duly and expreſsly authorized, accepts the ſaid declara- 
tion in the name of the king: and declares that his majeſty 
will conſider this declaration, together with the performance 
of the engagements contained therein, as a full and entire 
ſatisfaction for the injury of which his majeſty has complained. 

« The under-figned declares, at the ſame time, that it is 
to be underſtood, that neither the ſaid declaration ſigned by 
count Florida Blanca, nor the acceptance thereof by the un- 
derſigned, in the name of the king, is to preclude or prejudice, 
in any reſpect, the right which his majeſty may claim to any 
eſtabliſhment which his ſubjects may have formed, or ſhould be 
deſirous of forming in future, at the ſaid Bay of Nootka. 

« [n witneſs whereof I have ſigned this counter-declaration, 

and ſealed it with the ſeal of my arms. At Madrid, 
the 24th of July, 1790. 
Signed (L. S.) « ALLEYNE FITZHERBERT.” N 
An 
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and all their muſquets were avowed to be charged. 
Captain Bligh diſcovered, when he came upon deck, 
ſeveral of the crew, and moſt of the officers pintoned ; 
and while he was thus contemplating their perilous ſtate, 
the ſhip's boat was let over her (ide, and all who were not 
on the part of the conſpirators, to the number of ezgh- 
teen, beſides the captain, were committed to the boat, 
and no other nouriſhment afforded to them than about 
one hundred and forty pounds of bread, thirty pounds 
of meat, one gallon and a half of rum, a like portion of 
wine, and a few gallons of water. A compaſs and qua- 
drant were ſecured by one of theſe devoted victims, as 
he was ſtepping into the boat; and the mutineers, after 
giving them a cheer, ſtood away, as they ſaid, for Ota- 
heite. The captain in this dreadful ſituation, found his 
boatſwain, carpenter, gunner, ſurgeon's-mate, two mid- 
ſhipmen, and one maſter's mate, with Mr. Nelſon the 
boraniſt, and a few inferior officers, among thoſe who 
were hkely to ſhare his fate. After a ſhort conſultation, 
it was deemed expedient to put back to the Friendly 
Iſlands ; and, accordingly, they landed on one of theſe, 
in hopes they might improve their ſmall ſtock of provi- 
ſions, on the 3oth of April; but they were driven off 
by the natives two days after, and purſued with ſuch 
hoſtilicy, that one man was killed and ſeveral wounded. 
It was then deliberated whether they ſhould return to 
Otaheite, and throw themſelves on the clemency of the 
natives; but the apprehenſion of falling in with the 
Bounty determined them, with one aſſent, to make the 
beſt of their way to Timor. To effect this enterprize, 
aſtoniſhing to relate, they calcukted the diſtance, near 
four thouſand miles; and in order that their wretched 
ſupply of proviſions might endure till they reached the 
place of deſtination, they agreed to apportion their food 
ro one ounce of bread and one gill of water a day for 
each man. No other nouriſhment did they receive till 
the 5th or 6th of June, when they made the coalt of 


New Holland, and collected a few ſhell-fiſh; and with 


this ſcanty relief, they held on their courſe to Timor, 
which they reached on the 12th, after being forty-ſix 
days in a crazy open boat, too confined in dimenſions 
to ſuffer any of them to lie down for repoſe, and with- 
out the leaſt awning to protect them from the rain, which 
almoſt inceſſantly fell for forty-days. A heavy ſea and 
ſqually weather, for great part of their courſe, aug- 
mented their miſery. The governor of this ſettlement 
which belongs to the Dutch, afforded them every ſuc- 
cour. They remained here to recruit their ſtrength and 
ſpirits till the 2oth of Auguſt, when they procured a 
veſſel to carry them to Batavia. They reached Batavia 
on the 2d of October, and thence captain Bligh, and 
two of the crew, embarked for the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the reſt were preparing to follow as ſoon as 
a paſſage could be obtained. Captain Bligh reached 
the Cape about the middle of December, and ſoon after 
took his paſſage for England, which he reached on the 
evening of the 13th of March, 1790, and on the day 
following he arrived in London. The leader of the 
mutineers is named Fletcher Chriſtian, a man of re- 
ſpectable family and connections, and a good ſcaman. 
He was of the rank of maſter's mate of the Bounty, 
and ſerved regularly the watch, from the time the ſhip 


failed from England. The command of the Bounty | 


thus devolving upon him, there was no poſſibility of 
defeating his purpoſe ; as not the leaſt previous circum- 
ſtance could be traced, from the teſtimonies of the faith- 
ful part of the crew, after they were in the boat, of a 
mutiny being on foot. The mutineers were to the 
number of twenty-five; and thoſe who remained firm to 


It is conjectured, that the plot was projected while cap- 
tain Bligh was engaged on ſhore, at Otaheite and other iſlands, 
collecting plants and making charts. This officer holds the 
rank of lieutenant only in our navy. His merit pointed him 
out to the admiralty as highly qualified for this expedition; 


and the diſtreſſes he has undergone entitled him to every re- 


ward, In navigating his little {iff through ſo dangerous a ſea, 
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HISTORT OF ENGLAND. 


their duty nineteen; conſequently, had the ſlighteſt Re 
picion been entertained of the deſign, it might have b act 
eaſily fruſtrated, as all the principal officers remained 
faithful to their commander *. | 

On the 27th of April advice was received that the 
Guardian man of war, lieutenant Riou, commander, on 
ner voyage to New South Wales, had ſtruck on an 
iſland of ice, on the 234 of December, 1789, that 
every attempt to fave the ſhip being deemed impracti- 
cable, on Chriſtmas day, the greateſt part of the crew 
left her; but that heutenant Riou himſelf, notwithſtand. 
ing the entreaties of his officers, perſiſted in remaining 
on board to the laſt; and that there was no doubt bur 
that this gallant man had fallen a ſacrifice to too nice a 
ſenſe of duty. One of the four boats, in which were the 
reverend Mr. Crowther, the chaplain; Mr. Richard 
Farquharſon, the purſer; Mr. Thomas, the maſter; 
Mr. Wadman, maſter's mate; Mr. Sommerville, the 
gunner ; Mr. Trimletr, one of the midſhipmen, and 
ſix ſeamen, ten days after ſhe left the Guardian, met 
with a French merchantman, eighty leagues from Cape 
Natal, who carried them into the Cape of Good Hope ; 
whence they were conveyed to St. Helena in a French 
frigate. Late on the evening of the following day intel- 
ligence was received of the ſafe arrival of the Guardian 
man of war at the Cape of Good Hope, after' one of 
the moſt miraculous eſcapes ever remembered. The 
news was brought to the admiralty, by the maſter of a 
fiſhing veſſel lying off Dungenneſs; who had been 
| hailed by the captain of a Dutch packet from the Cape, 
paſſing through the Channel, who had given him a l«t- 
ter from lieutenant Riou, at the Cape, to be forwarded 
to the admiralty, which letter contained the particulars 
of the eſcape. The Guardian had had a moſt favour- 
able paſſage to the day on which ſhe met with the acci- 
dent, having been only three months from Portſmouth 
to the time of her leaving the Cape. She had pro- 
ceeded thence towards Botany Bay, as far as latitude 
44 deg. ſouth, longitude 41 deg. go min. eaſt, when, 
on the night of the thirteenth day of her departure from 
the Cape, ſhe ſtruck on an iſland of ice, the baſe of 
which projected under water, conſiderably beyond the 
limits of the viſible part, and ſtruck the bow of the ſhip; 
ſhe inſtantly ſwung round, and her head cleared ; but 
her ſtem coming on the ſhoal, ſtruck repeatedly, and 
the tea being exceedingly heavy, her rudder broke away, 
and all her works abaft were ſhivered. The ſhip in 
this ſituation became embayed, as it were, under the 
terrific bulk of ice. The height was twice that of the 
mainmaſt of a ſhip of the line. The prominent head of 
the ice was every moment expected to break away, and 
overwhelm the ſhip. At length, after every practicable 
exertion, ſhe was got off the ſhoal, with fix and a halt 
feet water in her hold. The iſland of ice was anly dil- 
covered one minute and a half before the ſhip ſtruck on 
it. By the exertions of the crew in ſtopping the leak 
with oakum and canvas, the water was reduced to two 
feet, in the coutſe of the next day; and great hopes 
were entertained of ſaving the ſhip ; but the gale of wind 
increaſing, the ſtoppage of the leak gave way, and the 
water poured in again rapidly, the leak increaſing to 
near ten feet. 

The ſhip being diſcovered to be ſtrained in all her 
works, and the ſea running high, every endeavour to 
check the progreſs of a particular leak proved ineffectual. 
An immediate project was fixed on to lighten the thip, 
and the cows, horſes, ſheep, and all other live ſtock, 
for the colony, were, with the fodder, committed to 
the deep. The only chance of ſafety now appeared in 
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his ſeamanſhip appears as matchleſs, as the undertaking ſeemed 
beyond the verge of probability. 
died ſoon after the boat left Timor. This gentleman went 
out with his majeſty's particular approva.z and a ſecondary 
object of the voyage was to collect curious plants for the bota- 
nie garden at Kew. 


| taking 


Mr. Nelſon, the botaniſt, 
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taking to the boats. On the morning of the 25th, 
e 8 the boats belonging to the ſhip were hoiſted 
out, being previouſly rigged and proviſioned, and part 
of the crew left her, as has been mentioned, ' In this 
hopeleſs ſtate the ſhip continued for ſome days, without 
a rudder, and wholly unmanageable ; but the applica- 
tion to reduce the water in her hold was reſumed, when- 
ever the weary remainder of the crew felt the return of 
ſtrength : and thus was the Guardian kept afloat, till a 
Dutch packet-boat from Batavia, providentially ſteer- 
ing a high ſoutherly latitude, fell in with her, and af- 
fording her aid of men and materials, enabled her to 
make her way back to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
kept her company during her courſe. The Guardian 
was full four hundred leagues from the Cape when ſhe 
fell in with the iſland of ice. The crew conſiſted of one 
hundred and twenty-three perſons, of whom twenty-five 
were convicts. It was at captain Riou's expreſs per- 
miſſion, that any of the boats left the ſhip, and the 
captain had rather adviſed the meaſure, wiſhing to fave 
as many lives as he could, conſidering all attempts to 
fave the ſhip fruitleſs, though he had himſelf from the 
firſt moment, reſolved to periſh in her, ninety of the 
crew remained by her, and returned fafe ro the Cape. 
The Guardian was exactly eight weeks making the 
courſe of ſomething leſs than four hundred leagues, and 
in that time the crew were ſcarcely dry for an hour to- 
gether. An awning of ſail-cloth was extended over 
part of the quarter-deck to afford occaſional relt to the 
men in their ſhort reſpites from duty “. 

On the 25th of November, the new parliament aſ- 
ſembled, and on the day following his majeſty opened 
the ſeſſion by a ſpeech from the throne. He began 
with teſtifying his ſatisfaction that the differences of the 
court of Spain had been brought to an amicable termi- 
nation. He informed parliament, that ſince the laſt 
ſeſſion a foundation had been laid for a pacification be- 
tween Auſtria and the Porte, and for putting an end to 
the diſſentions in the Netherlands. He remarked, that 
a ſeparate peace had taken place between Ruſſia and 
Sweden ; but as the war ſtill continued between the 
former of theſe powers and the Porte, he intimated an 
intention of employing the weight and influence of 
Great-Britain in reſtoring the general tranquillity. On 
the 3zoth an addreſs was moved by Mr. Mainwaring, 
and ſeconded by Mr. R, P. Carew, which was carried 
without a diviſion. 

On the 1 5th of December came on the ſubject of the 
ways and means for defraying the expences incurred in 
the armament againſt Spain, concerning Nootka Sound. 
It was brought forward by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, who ſtated the expence incurred by the late arma- 
ment to be; for the navy, one million five hundred and 
ſixty-five thouſand pounds; army, ſixty- four thouſand 
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* The following are authentic copies of captain Riou's 
letters to the ſecretary of the admiralty : 


« H. M. S. Guardian, Dec. 25, 1789. 


ce If any part of the officers or crew of the Guardian ſhould 
ever ſurvive to get home, I have only to ſay, their conduct 
after the fatal ſtroke againſt an iſland of ice, was admirable 
and wonderful in every thing that relates to their duties, con- 
ſidered either as private men or in his majeſty's ſervice. 

« As there ſeems to be no poſſibility of my remaining many 
hours in this world, I beg leave to recommend to the conſide- 
ration of the admiralty, a ſiſter, who, if my conduct or fer- 
vices ſhould be found deferving any memory, their favour 
might be ſhewn to, together with a widowed mother. I am, 
Sir, remaining with great reſpect, your ever obedient ſervant, 


« E, Riov,” 


« Sir, « Table Bay, Feb. 22, 1790. 


« I hope this letter will reach you before any account can 
be given of the loſs of his majeſty's ſhip Guardian. If it ſhould, 
I am to beg you will make known to their lordſhips, that on 
the 234 of December the ſhip ſtruck on an iſland of ice, and 
that on the 25th, all hopes of her ſafety being baniſhed, I con- 
ſented to as many of the officers and people to take to the boats 
as thought proper. But it pl:aſed Almighty God to aſſiſt my 
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pounds; otdnance, one hundred and fifty-one thouſatid 
pounds ; proviſions to the Eaft and Weſt-Indies, forty- 
one thouſand pounds ; making in the whole one million 
eight hundred and twenty-one thouſand pounds; to 
which was added the vote of credit expended; one mil- 
lion of pounds: ſo that the total expence of the atma- 
ment was two millions eight hundred and twenty-one 
thouſand pounds. From this, however; two hundred 
thouſand pounds might be deducted for naval ſtores on 
hand; but this he ſhould avoid, wiſhing to have every 
expenditure, occaſioned in any degree by the arma- 
ment, ſtated ſeparately, and ſeparately provided for: 
upon this principle, he ſhould include the expence of 
the addition of ſix thouſand ſeamen, at three hundred 
and twelve thouſand pounds ; ſo that there were left to 
be provided for three millions one hundred and thirty- 
three thouſand pounds. This addition of debt, Mr: 
Pitt ſaid, he hoped the houſe, conſidering the great re- 


ſources of the country, would meet with energy. They 


ought not to be content with finding the means to defray 
the intereſt, and leave the capital a permanent burden. 
With this view, he felt it incumbent upon him to pro- 
duce a plan of ways and means, which would in a ſhort 
period clear the whole of the debt. The firſt reſource 
for this purpoſe, which he ſhould ſuggeſt, was the ba- 
lance of iſſues of public money, which had accumulated 
from unpaid dividends in the hands of the bank of 
England: By the yearly accounts of the bank it ap- 
peared that this balance had been increaſing from the 
year 1727, and on the gth of July, 1789, amounted 
to five hundred and forty-ſeven thouſand pounds; On 
the 12th of October there was a floating balance of fix 
hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds; and there was juſt 
grounds to believe that this would ſtill continue to in- 
creaſe, It was his intention, therefore, to avail himſelf - 
of this dead balance to the amount of five hundred thou- 
{and pounds, which he ſhould take for the public uſe, 
and one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds would then 
be left for the diſcharge of arrears. His next object 
was, to propoſe ſuch temporary taxes as might ſerve to 
diſcharge the whole of the remainder in the courſe of 
four years, The firſt tax would be upon an article of 
general conſumption, ſugar, which now paid twelve 
ſhillings and eight-pence per cwt. to which he ſhould 
propoſe an addition of two ſhillings and eight-pence, 
which would raiſe two hundred and forty-one thouſand 
pounds. The ſecond tax would be on ſpirits, and would 
conſiſt of one ſixth additional tax, which would make, 
on home ſpirits, eighty- ſix thouſand pounds; brandy, 
eighty-ſeven thouſand pounds; rum, fixty-ſeven thou- 
ſand pounds: in all two hundred and forty thouſand 
pounds. A tax on malt, of three-pence per buſhel, he 
propoſed for two years only, which would amount to 
one hundred and twenty-two thouland pounds, The 
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endeavours with the remaining part of the crew; to arrive with 
his majeſty's ſhip in this bay yeſterday, A Dutch packet is 
now under fail for Europe, which prevents me from giving 
any further particulars, eſpecially as at this inſtant I find it 
more neceſſary than ever to exert myſelf to preſerve the ſhip 
from ſinking at her anchors, I am, Sir, moſt reſpectfully, 
ever your obedient fervant, 
t E. Riov.” 

A letter from lieutenant Edward Riou, commanding his 
majeſty's ſhip Guardian, to Mr. Stephens, dated Table Bay, 
March 15, 1790, was received at the admiralty in Auguſt, of 
which the following is an extract : | 

« Be pleaſed to inform their lordſhips, that I am now pre- 
paring to get the ſhip into Sandanha Bay, by endeavouring, 
as much as poſlible, to ſtop the leak within board; and that I 
purpoſe mooring her there cloſe to the beach, at low water 
in a cove where no wind or ſea can affect her; the which, if 
am ſo fortunate as to accompliſh, I mean then to return here. 
myſelf, in order to preſerve as much as poſſible ſuch proviſions 
and ſtores as have been landed. 

I have enclofed an account of the officers, crew; &c. that 
were faved in his majeſty's ſhip.” 

The number of perſons that arrived in Table Bay with the 
Guardian were ſixty-two. 
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next tax was ten per cent. on all aſſeſſed taxes, excepting 
the commutation and land tax; and laſtly, a double tax 
on game- Keepers, and one-third additional on game- 
licences. The ſums to be raiſed reſpectively would 
then be on ſugar, two hundred and forty-one thouſand 
pounds; Britiſh ſpirits, eighty-ſix thouſand pounds; 
brandy, cighty-ſeven thoutand pounds; rum, fixty- 
ſeven thouſand pounds ; malt, one hundred and twenty- 
two thouſand pounds; aſſeſſed taxes, one hundred thou- 
- ſand pounds; game-licences, twenty-five thouſand 
pounds: in all ſeven hundred and twenty-eight thouſand 
pounds. To theſe he propoſed to add one permanent 
tax, which conſiſted in a further regulation of the tax 
already exiſting upon bills of exchange. Should theſe 
propoſitions be carried into effect, the conſolidated fund 
would gain five hundred thouſand pounds from the bank, 
and eight hundred thouſand pounds of the produce of 
the firſt year, in the ſum of one million three hundred 
thouſand pounds, which ſum he ſhould move to be iſſued 
from it for the year 1791: and as a temporary reſource 
for the remainder, he would propoſe the iſſuing of one 
million eight hundred thouſand pounds in exchequer 
bills. With reſpect to the five hundred thouſand pounds 
of unclaimed dividends, it was recommended by Mr. 
S. Thornton to the miniſter to conſult the bank direc- 
tors concerning the approbation of that ſum, which was 
afterwards more ſtrongly preſſed by Mr. Fox and others. 
In fact, after much heſitation and conteſt, the miniſter 
was obliged to relinquiſh this part of the plan, and con- 
tent himſelf with accepting from the bank a loan of that 
ſum without intereſt, as long as a floating balance to that 
amount ſhould remain in the hands of their caſhier. The 
other arrangements relative to this ſubject were carried 
into effect, | 

This month a very important buſineſs engaged the 
attention of the Britiſh legiſlature ; it was the war which 
had for ſome time been carried on between the ſubjects 
of his Britannic majeſty in the Eaſt-Indies and 'Tippoo 
Sultan. Mr. Hippeſley propoſed on the 22d, that co- 
pies of the corteſpondence relative to the attack ot 
Tippoo Sultan on the lines of Travancore ſhould be 
laid before the houſe. Mr. Hippeſley ſupported his 
motion by a ſtatement of the particulars as fir as he had 
been able to inform himſelf of the tranſaction, and 1n- 
ſiſted principally on the ancient feudal claim of the Sul- 
tans of Mylore to the forts of Cranganore, &c.; on the 
pacific intentions of Tippoo; and on tne report of his 
offer to ſubmit the diſpute to an equitable arbitration. 


He conſidered the purchaſe of the fort by the rajah of 


'Travancore as the effect only of an unwarrantable 
ambition, and as a fair cauſe of uneaſineſs and complaint 
to the neighbouring powers. Travancore he allowed to 
be the ally of Great-Britain, who had certainly guaran- 
tied all her lawful poſſeſſions : but he aſſerted that it was 
a molt miſchievous principle, that we were bound to 
protect her in every ambitious ſcheme for the extenſion 
of dominion, whether by purchaſe or otherwiſe. Such, 
he ſaid, were his doubts as to the juſtice of the war; but 
his doubts as to its policy were not leſs formidable. 
The native powers, he aſſerted, neither were, nor could 
be, - radically friendly to the Enghſh. Little depen- 
dence was to be placed upon the Nizam or the Mah- 
rattas : both theſe powers were notorious. for their per- 
tidy. However flouriſhing our force in India, there 
was reaſon to believe that Tippoo had kept equal pace 
with our improvement. He had a force of one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand men, a large corps of Europeans 
well officered, an admirable artillery well ſerved. He 
had a revenue of five millions ſterling, and a treaſury 
of eight or nine millions. To theſe reſources we had to 
oppoſe an exhauſted treaſury, and a tottering credit. 
Mr. Hippeſley deprecated a war in India, and entered 
into a forcible detail of the difficulties and miſcries which 
would attend it in that part of the world; declaring 
himſelf altogether of Mr. Gray's opinion, as given on 
another occaſion, © That war was the chief of political 
evils: and that any peace which was conſiſtent with the 
honour of the nation, was better than the moſt ſucceſsful 
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fenſive wars. 


war.” Mr. Francis ſupported Mr. Hippeſley's 

ing, by ſhewing that it had been confidered by er 
ſtateſmen, and by the Britiſh legiſlature, that to increaſe 
our territories in India was a deſtructive policy to this 
country. He enforced his argument by another obſer- 
vation of equal authority, that it was the policy of this 
nation to avoid all alliances with the native powers of 
India, as they only tended to lead us into dangerous 
and expenſive connections. Between the Nizam and 
Tippoo there ſubſiſted a mutual jealouſy, by means of 
which they might be prevented from employing their 
power to the prejudice of our ſettlements. The Mah- 
rattas again were the mcit formidable power in India; 
and on this account it would be dangerous to extirpate 
Tippoo, even were it in our power, as he ſerved parti- 
cularly to maintain the balance of India. Mr. Fox ob- 
ſerved, that the extirpation of Tippoo would not be a 
politic meaſure: however we might deteſt his vices 

with the Myſorean country, we ought to be friendly *h 
aſmuch as it was a ſtrong barrier between the molt pow- 
erful ſtates of India and our ſettle ments. Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. D. Scott, and colonel Macleod, ſupported the ne- 
ceſſity of the war, and repreſented Tippoo as a merci- 
lels tyrant, The queſtion was however carried in fa- 
vour of the production of the papers. 

On the 28th of February, 1791, Mr. Hippeſley fol- 
lowed up his former motion on the Indian war; but his 
ill ſtate of health only permitted him to move the read- 
ing of the acts of parliament and reſolutions of the 
houſe of commons, which prohibit the Britiſh gover- 
nors in India from entering into offenſive war. The 
reading of theſe was followed by that of ſeveral extracts 
trom the correſpondence of the government and council 
of Fort St. George, tending to eſtabliſh the ill policy 
of ſuch meaſures, and particularly with Tippoo Sultan. 
After the reading of theſe papers, Mr. Francis role at 
the requeſt of Mr. Hippeſley, and in a very able ſpeech 
explained the caules of the war, which he entircly attri- 
buted to the policy of the Dutch, and the ambition and 
imprudence of the rajah of Travancore. He faid it 
was a miſtake to ſuppoſe that a war in India did not effect 
the beſt intereſts of Great-Britain ; for India did not 
policls the means of ſupporting the war for a ſingle hour, 
but by incurring debts which muſt be paid by England. 
Compared with this, he added, if extended to any 
length, a war with Spain would be a bleſſing; a war in 
Germany, or even in America, would hardly be a cala- 
mity. He urged the neceſſity of adhering to that ſyſtem 
eſtabliſhed by law, which poſitively forbade the ſervants 
of government, or the India company, engaging in of- 
He cenſured the appointment of a mili- 
tary officer over the immenſe civil as well as military 
government of Bengal, obſerving, that the preſervation 
of peace could not be the predominant paſſion of men 
educated in a camp. From a civil to a military, from 
a military to an arbitrary government, the gradations 
are eaſy, and the progreſs rapid. The ſame facts which 
counteract principles to-day, will be precedents to- 
morrow, and principles the day after. He requeſted 
the attention of the houſe to a paper on the table, the 
treaty of alliance offenſive and defenſive concluded lately 
with the Nizam. That war and conquelt ſhould be the 
object of an offenſive alliance, was not extraordinary, 
aſter what they had juſt heard read to them, that a Bri- 
tith governor ſhould profeſs that the acquiſition of terri- 
tory was his object in making war, that he ſhould pro- 


poſe or think of making a new partition of dominion, or 


even accept of an extenſion of territory, if it were of- 
fered him. Mr. Francis remarked ſome other ſingula- 
rities in the treaty; ſuch as, that the rajah's name was 
never mentioned in it; that the pay of the cavalry was 
not ſpecified, & c. In ſpeaking of the expences of the 
war, Mr. Francis produced ſeveral authentic documents, 
to prove that the reſources of India were utterly inade- 


quate ro them. He endeavoured to ſhew that the rajah 
was the aggreſſor, in making what Mr. Francis termed 
a colluſive purchaſe from the Dutch: the aggreſſor, he 
ſaid, ſhould alone be anſwerable for his aggreſſion; and 
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as to the forts themſelves, they were on all hands al- 
lowed to be of no uſe or importance, and ought in fact 
to be demoliſhed. In the ſingle article of bullocks we 
incurred an expence of above {ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum; and general Meadows very frecly 
declares, that we muſt be undone by procraſtination, 
He preſſed the neceſſity of preſerving the balance of 

ower in India, by keeping Tippoo as a counterpoiſe 
to the Mahrattas; and quoted, in ſupport of his opt- 
nion, the authority of Mr. Dupre, Mr. Haſtings, lord 
Clive, and ſeveral others. Mr. Francis concluded with 
a {cries of motions, the object of which was to cenſure 
the origin, and prevent the proſecution of the war. 
Major Maitland obſerved, that the cauſe of the war was 
the great object of enquiry, becauſe upon that depended 
every conſideration. The war had been occaſioned, he 
ſaid, by the ambition of the rajah, and not of 'Tippoo 
Sulcan. The alliances which he had formed in India 
he ſtyled © alliances of diviſion, and treaties of ruin!“ 
There were tour great powers 1n India, the Britiſh, the 
Mahrattas, the Myſorean, and the Nizam. It was our 
buſineſs to balance theſe powers. We had lels to fear 
from Tippoo than trom any other, as he could only 
come down upon us through ſix narrow paſſes eaſy to 
defend (the Ghauts) : whereas, if we had a quarrel with 
the Mahrattas, ail our frontier would be expoſed. A 
long and a ſucceſsful war, he ſaid, was a contradiction 
in terms; for what was the acquiſiuon of a dirty pro- 
vince, weighed againſt the expeace of three or tour 
millions ? 

Mr. Fox remarked that lord Cornwallis had originally 
taken up the matter in the proper point of view; he had 
condemned the purchaſe of the forts 1n the ſtrongeſt 
terms; but had afterwards unfortunately altered his opi- 
nion, why he could not conceive. With reſpect to the 
hoſtile preparations of Tippoo, it was an argument that 
ſcarcely deſerved an anſwer. He reprobated the trea- 
ties wich had been entered into with the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas for the extirpation of Tippoo. At a time when 
the enlightened policy of all Europe led them to re- 
nounce their offenſive alliances, we were purſuing this 
diſgraceful ſyſtem in India. The rajah he aſſerted, was 
the aggreſſor even to us, by purchaling the torts con- 
trary to our advice. But ſuppoſing 'Tippoo to have 
been the aggreſſor, what right had we to aik for more 
than adequate ſatistaction? We cenſurcd his conduct, 
but did not look ar the injuſtice of our own. He pro- 
feſſed to have a claim upon Cranganore, and aimed at 
recovering his right. But what do we? We carry the 
war into the center of his dominions, extirpate him, and 
divide his territories. 

Mr. Wilberforce, lord Fielding, and the follicitor- 
general, ſupported the conduct of adminiſtration, and 
Mr. Francts's motions were negatived. Not ſatisficd, 
however, with this triumph, Mr. Dundas, on the 2d 
of March following, moved three reſolutions, approv- 
ing of the Indian war and of the conduct of lord Corn- 
wallis, which were carried without a diviſion. But as 
the ſubject was ſo much exhauſted in the two preceding 
debates, it would be treading beaten ground to report 
the arguments. The expediency of the war was debated 
upon nearly ſimilar principles in the houſe of lords, on 
the 11th of April; but the debate ended only in the 
triumph of miniſters; as lord Grenville, before the 
houſe broke up, moved three reſolutions, ſimilar to 
thoſe which had been moved in the commons, approv- 
ing of the conduct of lord Cornwallis, &c. which were 
carried by a great majority. 

The caule of toleration received this year an acceſſion, 
which muſt be peculiarly grateful to the friends of free- 
dom. It is remarkable, that notwithſtanding the radical 
freedom of our conſtitution, no nation in Europe has 
been more jealous of their religious eſtabliſhment ; and 
ſcarcely have the Roman catholic ſtates themſelves 
loaded with a more ©ppreſfſive weight of civil penalties 
thoſe who diſſented th religious opinion. It has for al- 
moſt half a century been the taſk of the legiſlature, to 
root out, gradually and cautiouſly, from the code of our 
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laws thoſe diſgfaceſul ſtatutes which groundleſs appre- 
henſion in many inſtances, and perhaps actual neceſſity 
in a few, had cauſed to be enacted: they are not yet 
entirely removed; but in proportion as the peaceful in- 
fluence of philoſophy thall extend over the minds of men, 
we have little doubt but all parties will ſee the abſurdity 
of ſacriticing the cardinal virtue charity at the ſhrine of 
vain {ſpeculation : and as the fears and jealouſies of man- 
kind thall ſubſide, in the courle of a few years every 
trace of perſecution will fade away. As the Romiſh 
church was the grand terror in the firſt ages of reforma- 
tion, it was ſcarcely matter of ſurprize that our ſtatute- 
book ſhould be loaded with the moſt rigorous and ſan- 
guinary edicts directed againſt the profeſſors of that nox- 
tous faith; and though in the year 1780 ſome of theſe 
were removed, yet in the year 1791, in a well-known 
book, Burn's Eccleſiaſtical Law, not leſs than ſeventy 
pages were to be found, entirely occupied with the bare 
enumeration of the penal ſtatutes in force againſt the 
Roman catholics. Among theſe were ſome of the molt 
ſanguinary nature. It was high-treaſon and death to 
make a convert to the Roman catholic faith. Severe- 
penalties were enacted on papiſts for hearing maſs, by 
tome ſtatutes; and by others they were compelled to 
attend the eſtabliſhed worſhip, however contrary to their 
conſciences. That ſuch laws ſhould have been framed 
in times of difficulty and danger, in times when the 
church of Rome flouriſhed in all the vigour of temporal 
power, and urged her authority by all the rigours of 
perſecution, and all the artifices of bigotry, is not ſur- 
priſing that they ſhould have been ſuffered to remain in 
torce tor centuries of peace and tranquillity, when the 
power of the pope is annihilated even in countries pro- 
telling his religion, and when all noxious principles of 
that faith are diſavowed by its profeſſors. A reform in 
the penal ſtatutes became ths more neceſſary, fince, in 
the courſe of the year 1790, a large body of catholic 
diſſenters had formally proteſted againſt the temporal 
power of the pope, againſt his aſſumed authority of re- 
leaſing men from their civil obligations, or diſpenſing 
with the ſacredneſs of oaths. It was upon theſe princi- 
ples, and ſupported by theſe arguments, that Mr. 
Mitford moved, on the 21ſt of February, for a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, to enable him © to bring in 
a bill to relieve, upon conditions and under reſtrictions, 
perions called proteſting catholic diſſenters, from certain 
penalties and diſabilities, to which papiſts, or perſons 
proſeſſing the popiſh religion, are by law ſubject.” This 
bill, Mr. Mittord added, would be ſimilar to that which 
had paſſed in Ireland ſome years ſince; and as no ill 
conlequences had reſulted in a country where the Roman 
catholics were ſo much more numerous than in this, he 
ſhould hope the houſe would ſee no impropriety in the 
propolition ; and the motion paſſed unanimouſly. On 
che 211t of March, agreeable to the orders of the houſe, 
the houſe reſolved iticlf into a committee on Mr. Mit- 
ford's propoſal, and the bill proceeded through its ſeveral 
ſtages without oppolition. _ 

We have before-mentioned the progreſs which had 
been made in the important queſtion concerning the 
abolition of the ſlave trade. Early in the preſent ſeſſion 
Mr. Wilberforce gave notice of an intended motion for 
appointing a committee for receiving and examining 
evidence on that ſubject ; and on the 4th of February 
he ſubmitted a motion to that effect, which was oppoſed 
by colonel Tarleton and others, on the frivolous ground 
that there were many other objects on which we might 
exercile our philanthropy ; and which were ably ſup- 
ported by Mr. Burke, on the principle that the argu- 
ment was abſurd ; that, becauſe there were ſeveral acts 
of charity to be performed, we ought to neglect the one 
in hand; and that, on the contrary, the beſt mode of 
getting through the acts of charity neceſſary to be per- 
tormed, was to bring that firſt to an end which was be- 
gun. Aſter a ſhort debate, the motion of Mr. Wil- 
berforce for a committee above ſtairs was put and car- 
ried, It was not, however, till the 18th of April, that 
the bulineſs was in ſuch a degree of forwardneſs as to 
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enable Mr. Wilberforce to preſs for the abolition, On 
that day he opened the debate with a moſt copious diſ- 
play of the leading arguments in favour of that mea- 
ſure *; and concluded with noticing the beneficial ef- 
fects that might reſult from a fair and open commerce 
with Africa, which was capable of producing the moſt 
defireable commodities ; the ſlave trade did not deſerve 
the name of commerce. He faid, let the fate of his 
motion be what it might, he was fatisfied of one thing, 
which was, that “ the public had already aboliſhed the 
ſlave trade.” Supported by this conſideration, he 
ſhould continue to perſevere, and would never abandon 
the object till he had accompliſhed it. He concluded 
with moving, That the chairman be inſtructed to 
move for leave to bring in a bill to prevent the further 
importation of African negroes into the Britiſh colo- 
nies.” 

Mr. Fox in his ſpeech on this occaſion inſtanced two 
acts of inhumanity, at the bare recital of which the moſt 
hardened heart muſt ſhudder. In one of the French 
iſlands a poor negro had run away ; to prevent his re- 
peating the offence, and as a common puniſhment for 
ſuch offences, the planter ordered the ſurgeon to am- 
putate his leg; but the ſurgeon, who had more huma- 
nity than his maſter, refuſed. © You refuſe,” ſaid the 
planter ; © then what you decline as an act of friendſhip 
to me, I will force you to do as an act of duty;” and 
immediately broke the poor wretch's leg in a barbarous 
manner. The other inſtance occurred in an Engliſh 
iſland. As one of the evidences, Mr. Roſs, was walk- 
ing along, he heard the moſt dreadful ſhrieks proceed- 
ing from a barn or outhouſe. On looking in, he per- 
ceived a young female tied up to a beam by her wriſts, 
entirely naked, writhing and ſwinging about, while the 
author of her torture was applying a lighted torch to 
different parts of her body as it approached him ! Mr. 
Wilberforce's morion was, notwithſtanding the cruelties 
mentioned in the courſe of the debate, negatived by a 
majority of ſeventy-five ! 

The eſtabliſhment of the colony at Sierra Leona on 
the coaſt of Africa will, in the opinion of ſome, prove 
detrimental to the intereſts of the Weſt India planters ; 
it being eſtabliſhed for the expreſs purpoſe of cultivating 
Weſt-India and other tropical productions. A bill for 
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In the courſe of his ſpeech Mr. Wilberforce directed the 
attention of the committee to the manner in which ſlaves were 
obtained on the coaſt of Africa. This vaſt country, he ob- 
ſerved, was divided into diſtricts of different fizes, ſome go- 
verned by kings, and others, and thoſe the greater part, by 
elders. The ſtate of civilization was in general very imper- 
feR, their notions of morality extremely rude, It was natural, 
therefore, that when the kings or chieftains were tempted by 
the preſſing ſolicitations of appetite to acts of injuſtice and op- 
preſſion, they would not be ſlow in the commiſſion of them. 
This maxim, founded on the principles of human nature, ac- 
corded with the moſt authentic accounts. To begin with the 
river Senegal: captain Wilſon and captain Hills of the navy, 
and Mr. Dalrymple of the land ſervice, being at Goree, had 
an opportunity of making obſervations in that quarter. On 
the arrival of the ſlave ſhips, armed parties were regularly ſent 
out in the evening, who ſcoured the country, and brought in 
their prey in the night: theſe wretched victims were to be 
ſeen, bound back to back, in the huts on the ſhore; whence 
they were conveyed, tied hand and foot, on board the Gave 
ſhips. The object of theſe depredations was confirmed, be- 
yond all doubt, by the fact, that when the ſlave trade was 
ſtopped, theſe expeditions allo ceaſed. "This repreſentation, 
he obſerved, was confirmed by ſeveral other witneſſes; who 
added, that theſe ravages, excited by preſents of brandy, gun- 
powder, &c. were not only carried on by one community 

ainſt another, but the kings were ſtimulated to commit them, 
in their own territories, on their own ſubjects. Individuals 
alſo were kidnapped whilſt in their fields and in their gardens. 
There was a univerſal ſentiment of diſtruſt and apprehenſion, 
On the windward coaſt, by the evidence of lieutenant Story 
and Mr. Brewman, they would find all the fore-mentioned 
evils exiſting, if poſſible, in a ſtill higher degree. They would 
ſee the remains of villages which had been burnt, whilſt the 
fields of corn were ſtill ſtanding by them. Here an agent was 
ſent to eſtabliſh a ſettlement in the interior country; and his 
inſtructions from his employers were, “ to encourage the 
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chartering the company was introduced on the 
March by Mr, Thornon, gorges 
While ſeveral of the topics which we have juſt no- 
ticed remained in agitation before the Britiſh ſenate, the 
attention of that body was called to another object, not 
leſs important to the intereſts and welfare of the nation 
On the 28th of March a meſſage was delivered from his 
majeſty, importing that the endeavours which he had 
uſed, in conjunction with his allies, to effect a pacifica- 
tion, not having proved ſucceſsful, his majeſty judged 
it requiſite, in order to add weight to his repreſentations, 
to make ſome further augmentation of his naval force. 
As ſoon as Mr. Pitt had moved, © That the meſſage be 
taken into conſideration on the morrow, Mr. Fox 
roſe, and deplored the circumſtance of their having fal- 


len into a ſituation ſo unfortunate and ſo unexpected. 


Reſerving himſelf for the conſideration of the meſſage, 
he aſked the chancellor of the exchequer, whether he 
meant only to move a ſimple addreſs of thanks to his 
majeſty for the communication, or whether he meant 
to include in the vote an approbation of the meaſure ? 
If the latter were to be the caſe, he truſted the doctrine 
of confidence had not yet proceeded ſo far, that they 
would haſtily profeſs themſelves ready to ſupport the 
king's expences, without having before them any ground 
of information whatever. Mr. Pitt anſwered, that ic 
had not been uſual to delay the conſideration of a me. 
ſage from his majeſty longer than a day; and in the pre- 
ſent caſe, there were many reaſons why the buſineſs 
ought not to be deferred. He intimated alſo, that a 
vote of ſupplies would be included in the anſwer to the 
meſſage. On the day following the debate came on, 
when ſeveral weighty arguments were uſed in oppoſition 
to the armament againſt Ruſſia; but notwithſtanding all 
that was ſaid, the queſtion was carried in favour of the 
addreſs by two hundred and twenty-eight votes againſt 
one hundred and thirty-five. | 

The attention of the houſe was again called to this 
important ſubject on the 11th of April by Mr. Grey, 
who ſaid that he had intended to introduce a motion for 
a committee on the ſtate of the nation ; but having been 
given to underſtand from high authority, that an objec- 
tion would be taken againſt ſuch a committee, he was 
induced to wave that object, and to come before the 
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chieftains, by brandy and gunpowder, to go to war, and make 
ſlaves.” Mr. How, a botaniſt in the ſervice of government, 
gave in evidence, that, on the arrival of an order for ſlaves 
from Cape Coaſt Caſtle, the native chief immediately ſent 
forth his armed parties, who, in the night, brought in a ſup- 
ply of all deſcriptions. When coptein Hite was in the river 
Gambia, happening to mention to the black pilot that he 
wanted a cabin boy, the pilot told him he might ſoon obtain 
one; and, accordingly, ſome youths being on the ſhore with 
vegetables to ſell, he — them on board, and at the ſame 
time intimated that he might then take his choice. When 
captain Hills rejected the propoſal with indignation, the pilot 
ſeemed perfectly at a loſs to account for his warmth, and dryly 
obſer ved, that ſlave captains would not have been ſo ſcrupulous. 
When general Rooke commanded at Garce, a number of the 
natives, about a hundred and fifty, men, women, and children, 


came to pay hima friendly viſit. All was gaiety and merriment. 


It was a ſcene to gladden the ſaddeſt, and ſoften the hardeſt 
hearts. But a flave captain is not ſo ſoon put off his guard. 
Three Engliſh barbarians of this deſcription preferred it as 
their joint requeſt to general Rooke, to ſeize the whole unſuſ- 
pecting multitude; Aledging the precedent of a former gover- 
nor, who in a ſimilar caſe had conſented. Such were the juſt 
arguments uſed by Mr. Wilberforce againſt this atrocious 
trade. And in the proſecution of this ſpeech, he obſerved, 
that a veſlel of a hundred and twenty tons, commanded by 
captain Knox, carried two hundred and ninety flaves, and 
forty-three other perſons, the ſlaves had not room to lie on 
their backs, and yet captain Knox had declared, “ they ſlept 
tolerably comfortable! Another veſſel of one hundred and 
eight tons carried four hundred and fifty flaves ; and a third of 
© nes and fifty tons, fix hundred. He next adverted to 
the inſtance of an African captain; who, on a ſlave refuſing to 
eat, had ordered hot coals to be held to his mouth, till he con- 
ſented to take food; Such were the diabolical practices to ob- 
tain poſſeſſion of ſlaves 
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« Thar it is at all times, and particularly under the pre- 
ſent circumſtances, the intereſt of this country to pre- 
. re peace. 2. That it 15 neither reaſonahle or jult ro 
take up arms for the purp- ſe of aictating terms of peace 
bet! een WO na 101 15 nage 41 111 noſtilitie 85 Without any 
reſerc nce either to the Caule of the Mi Utes, OT the cir- 
cumſtagces of tie war. That the retuſal of an offer 
of mediation 15 no juſt c . of war. 4. That during 
the prog [refs of the war between Ruſſia and the Porte, 
and fince the taking of Oczakow, this houſe has received 
repe: ated aſſurances from the throne that the ſituation of 
affairs continued to promiſe to this country the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of the bleſſings of peace. 5. That, 
convinced of the truth of the aflurances which we have 
received from the throne, this houſe has hicherto conſi- 
dered the intereits of Great-Britain as not likely to be 
affected by the progreſs of the RuMan arms on the bor- 
ders of the Black Sea. 6. That we are not bound by 
any treaty to furniſh aſſiſcance to any of Our allies, ex- 
cept in the caſe of an attack upon them. 7. That none 
of the poſſcfhons of this country, or any. of its alles, 
appear to be thre atene d with an hoſtile attack from any 
forei an nation. That the expence of an armament 
mutt be 3 ame to the country, and 1 IS, under the 
preſent circumitances, as far 2s thi is houſe is informed, 
highly incxpedient and unneceſiary.“ Theſe reſolutions 
were 5ppoſed by lord Br grave, Mr. Pybus, Mr. 
Ryder, Mr. J. T. Stanley, Sir William Young, and 
Mr. Dundas; and ſupported by major Maitland, lord 
North, Mr. Powys, Mr. * \ tatbread, and Mr. Sheri- 
dan. On the ſide of the miniſtry a degree of confidence 
was elaimed, not on vague or indefinite ground, bit on 
the urjequivora) and fure one of their former merits. 
Peace it was ſaid, was certainly preferable to war; but 
even war was preferable wWdiſhonovrable tranquillity. 
At length, after much debating, Mr. 22885 reſolutions 
were negarived by a m. Jority of eighty 

Tae queſtion was agit ated a third time on the 1 <th of 
April, on two motions being made by Mr. Baker, the 
firit expreſſing it as the duty of the houſe, before they 
proceed [0 any additional burthens on their conſtituents, 
to enquire iuto the juſtice and necefiity of the objects; 
the ſecond ſtating, that no information had been given 
to the houſe on the preſent Vccaſion. Mr. Baker” s mo- 
tions were both ne gati ved by; a majority of nincty-two: 
When the houſec divided on the propoſed addre ſs, there 
were ayes one hundred and fourtcen, noes two hundred 
and eight. 

The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being concluded, his ma- 
jeſty procceded to the houſe on the 10th of Jane, when 
he delivered a if eech from the throne, in which he ex- 


preſſed his fat; faction at the circuunitance, that a mode 


had been adopted for defraying tlie expences of lait year 
without any permanent addition to the public burdens. 
He intimated his regret at not being able to acquaint 
them with the refilt of the ne gociation for peace between 
Ruſſia and the Porte, chanbed the commons for the 
ſupplies, and prorogued the parliament to che 16th of 
Auguſt. 

Soon after the riüng of the parliament, the nation 
was diſgraced by a ſeries of Outr ages and Vi! ences, as 
unprovoked and wanton as have ever darkened the an- 
nals of a civilized people, and which, G8 the ſpace of 
four days, ſpread terror and alarm trough the large and 
opulent town of Birmingham, and the adjacent country. 
A vaſt difference of ſentim ent concerning the French 
revolution prevailed among the higher orders ol ſociety 
in this country; and the tame Gilters nce of fentunent 
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ſcemed to pervade the inferior claſies. This difference 


of opinion at length broke out in à ſettled hatred; and 


conſiderable pains were taken by certain | journaliſts to 
excite the paſſic ME 1 prejudices af the p pu ace again 

the aſlerters of Gali.c liberty. On the other h: ind, a 
conſiderable body of che whig party in Great- Britain re- 
Joiced in the emancipation of a neighbouring nation from 
ſlavery, and flattered themſelves "tha at they ſaw in the 
aſtabliſhment of the French conſtitution, not only the 
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annthilation of deſpotiſm in that country, but the com- 
mencement of a new ſyſtem of Dollies in Europe, the 
baſis of which was peace, happineſs, and mutual con- 
cord. In moſt of the larger towns of Great-Britain, 
aſſociations were formed for the celebration of that event 
by the anniverſary dinners on the 14th of July ; but the 
oppolite party were not indifferent ſpectators of theſe 
proceedings. The populace were inflamed by the moſt 
injurious inſinuations conveyed in newſpapers and 
pamphlets: the friends of the French revolution were 
ſtigmatized as determined repub licans and the act of 
joining in a convivial meeting on the od:ous 1 4* 1 of July 
was repreſented as an attempt to overturn the Britiſh 
conſtitution in church and ſtate. Notwithſtanding the 
pains which had been taken to depreci- te theſe aſſocia- 
tions, the meeting in J ondon conſiſted of not leſs than 
one chouſand five hundred reſpectable ge; ne emen, many 
of them Ny characters of high reputation and diſlin- 
guiſhed virtue. As, however, rumours had been ſpread 
to the diſadvantage of the meeting, and the populace 
appeared to collect in a tumultuous manner round the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, where the meeting was 
held, the company diſperſed at an carly hour. Ar Bir- 
mingham the cauſes of diſcord were more numerous 
than even in London. According to Dr. Prieſtley's 
ſtatement, a violent animoſity had ſubſiſted for years 
between the high church party and the diſſenters of that 
place; the cauſe of which the doctor cand lidly attributes 
to the circumſtance of the latter being poſſeſſed of all 
the principal civil power, and conſtant! y nominating to 
the civil offices. The religious controverſies which 
took place between Dr. Prieftley and ſome of the clergy 
cf Birmingham greatly contributed to increaſe this ani- 
moſity; and on the e tor the repeal of the e te 
act ſome ſerious diſturbances were even apprehended. 
In ſuch circumſtances, it is not ſurprizing chat the igno- 
rant part of the inhabitants ſhould confound the caule of 
the French revolution with that of diſſenters, eſpe cially 
ſince the majority of that perſuaſion have irom the revo- 
lution in 1688 been firmly attached to the whig ſyſtem, 
and ſince Dr. Prieſtley, whom the e popul ACE ( confide red 
as at the head of the diſſenters there, had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by oppoſing the celebrated pamphlet of Mr. 
Burke, From the publication indeed of the doctor's 
pamphlet on that ſubject, it is ſaid that the profane habit 
of drinking © damnation and confuſion to the Preſbyte- 
rians,” at he convivial entertainments in the town was 
viſibly increaſed. A feſtive meeting in commemora- 


tion of the French revolution was projected at Birming- 


ham on Thurſday the 14th of July ; and on the preced- 
ing Monday fix copies of a molt inflammatory and ſedi- 
ious hand-bill, propoſing the French revolution as a 
model to the Engliſh, and exciting them to rebellion, 
were left, by ſome perſon unknown, in a public houſe. 


As the contents. of this hand-vill were pretty generally 


circulated, they cauſed ſome ferment 1n the town : the 


magiſtrates thought it proper to offer a reward of one 
hundred guincas for diſcovering the author, printer, or 
publiſher - of the noxious paper; and the friends of the 
meeting intended for the 14th, thought it neceſſary at 
the ſame time to publiſh an advertiſement explicitly de- 
nying the ſentime nts and doctrines of the ſeditious hand- 
bill, "and diſavowing all connections with its author or 
publiſher, The views and intention of the meeting 
naving, however, been much miſrepretented, the ma- 
joricy Of the gentlemen who projected it thought 1 it ad- 
viſable to relinquiſh the ſcheme ; accordingly notice was 
given to that citect ; but at the inſtance ot Mr. Ruſſel, 
as it is ſaid, che intention was revived, and the company 
met at the appointed time to the number of between 
eighty and ninety. The ingenious Mr. Keir, well 
known for his great attainments in chemiſtry and other 
branches of philo! ophy ; and a member of the eſta- 
blithed church was placed in the chair. The gentlemen 
had ſcarcely met before the houſe was ſurrounded by a 
tumultuous crowd, who teſtified their diſapprobation by 
hiffes and groans, and by the ſhout of © Church and 
King,” which became the watch word on this occaſion. 
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At five o'clock the company diſperſed; and ſoon after- 
wards che windows in the front of the hotel were demo- 
liſhed, notwithſtanding the appearance and interference 
of the magiſtrates. The mob inſiſted further on ſearch- 
ing the houſe ; and four or five of their own body en- 


tered and examined the apartments, but found none of 


the gueſts remaining. Dr. Prieſtley did notattend the 
feſtival, but dined at home at Fairhill with a friend from 
London. After ſupper they were alarmed with the in- 
telligence that the mob were aſſembled at the new diſ- 
ſenting meeting-houſe (Dr. Prieſtley's,) and were threat- 
ening both the doctor and his houſe. The rioters ſoon 
ſet the meeting on fire, and nothing remained that could 
be conſumed. The old meeting-houſe ſhared almoſt a 
ſimilar fate; but it was confidered, from its fituation, 
as dangerous to be ſet on fire; it was therefore com- 
pletely emptied of its pulpit, pews, &c. which were 
burned in the adjoining burying-ground, Mid the build- 
ing iticlf nearly levelled with the ground. 
paſt nine o'clock at night, Mr. Ryland, one of Dr. 
Prieſtley's congregation, came with a chaiſe to Fair- 
hill, and informed the family that they mult loſe no time 
in effecting their elcape. With nothing more than the 
clothes they had on, the doctor and his family got into 
the chaiſe, and proceeded a mile further ro Mr. Rul- 
ſel's; but here they were informed that the mob had 
nearly deſtroyed Dr. Pricttley's houſe, and would im- 
mediately proceed to that in which they then were. 
They therefore got into the chaile a ſecond time, and 
drove to Mr. Hawke's, half a mile further from the 
town. From this ſtation they could diſtinctly hear 
every ſhout of the mob, and the blows of the inſtru- 
ments which were employed to break down the doors. 
The whole of the doctor's library, his valuable philoſo- 
phical apparatus, his manuſcripts and papers, were de- 
ſtroyed by the mob. Dr. Pricſtley, before he left the 
houſe, had the precaution to put out the fires; the mob 
therefore were not able to burn the ſhell of the houſe ; 
they attempted in vain to draw fire enough from his 
electrical maching, and it is aſſerted that they even of- 
fered two guineas, for a lighted candle. The day broke 
on the ſucceeding morning, only to diſcover the ruins 
which this infatuated multitude had made, and to enable 
them to continue their depredation. Early in the morn- 
ing they were met by a party of gentlemen, who per- 
ſuaded them to follow them into the Bull-ring, and pre- 
vailed on ſeveral of them to deſiſt, and even aſſiſt in 
their endeavours to preſerve tranquillity. About noon, 
however, a freſh party demoliſhed the elegant man ſion 
of Mr. Ryland, formerly Mr. Baſkerville's, at Eaſy- 
hill. Here, as they found a profuſion of liquor, a dread- 
ful ſcene of intoxication enſued ; and ſeveral of the 
wretched rioters periſhed in the cellars by ſuffocation, or 
by the falling in of the roof. Six terribly bruiſed were 
dug out of the ruins, and committed to the hoſpital ; ten 
dead bodies were found, and one man remained alive in 


one of the vaults till the Monday following, when he 


worked his way out with but little injury“. It was in 
vain that the magiſtrates ſwore in an additional number 
of conſtables; a ſevere conflict enſued between them 
and the mob; ſeveral perſons were leverely wounded, 
and the civil power at length was forced to retire. Many 
other elegant ſeats and houſes were likewiſe deſtroyed, 
till, at length, by the arrival of the military, a ſtop was 
put to their depredations. A great number of perſons 
were taken in the act of rioting; of whom five were 
tried at Worceſter, and one was found guilty and exe- 
cuted. At Warwick twelve were tried, but only four 
received ſentence of death, viz. Francis Field, for ſet- 
ting fire to Mr. Taylor's houſe ; John Green and Bar- 
tholomew Fiſher, for demoliſhing the houſe of Dr. 
Prieſtley; and William Hands, for deſtroying the houſe 
of John Ryland. Eſq. Upon an application from the 


* Among the articles conſumed at Mr. Ryland's, was the 
body of the late Mr. Baſkerville, who by will ordered he 
ſhould be buried in his Wu houſe, and he was ac col dingly in- 
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magiſtrates, and ſome other reſpectable inhabitants, 
Fiſher was afterwards reprieved. 

In the afternoon of the 2d of February, this year 
there was the higheſt flood-tide in the Thames that had 
been known for ſeveral years. Above Weſtminſter. 
bridge it overflowed the banks of the river on both ſides. 
In Palace-Yard it was near two feet deep; it alſo ran 
into Weſtminſter-Hall, fo as to prevent people paſſing 
for two hours. Boats came through the paſlage of Old 
Palace Yard from the Thames, and rowed up to Weſt- 
minſter-Hall gate. The inhabitants in Milbank-ftreer 
were obliged to paſs to and from their houſes in boars, 
The two Scotland Yards and Privy-Gardens, White. 
hall, were entirely under water, and many parts ren- 
dered impaſſable for two hours. People were obliged, 
in thoſe places, to be taken from their houſes on men's 
backs, and ſeveral poor people who kept ſmzll {; Ps 
near the barracks in Scotland- Y ard, had four feet wairr 
in their ſhops, and their beds floating in their rooms, 
Weſtminſter- Hall ſuffered much; the water ran in at 
the great door for upwards of an hour, and was up to 
the ſecond ſtair leading to the court of king's-bench. 
The damage done in the warehouſes on the wharfs, on 
both ſides of the river, was immenſe; they were over- 
flowed almoſt without exception. The ground- Hoor of 
the Albion Mill was covered, and a great quantity of 
flour wetted, The water overflowed the Cuſtom-houſe 
quay, Tower-wharf, Bankſide, Queen-hithe, great part 
of Tooley-ltreet, Wapping High-ſtreet, Thames- 
ſtreet, &c. and filled all the adjoining cellars ; and moſt 
of the gardens and fields between Black-friars road and 
Weſtminiter-bridge were overflowed. 

In Auguſt advices were received that miniſterial notes 
had been delivered at St. Peterſbourgh by William 
Whitworth, and Mr. Fawkener, and count Goltze, on 
the part of his Britannic majeſty and of the king of 
Pruſſia, and by count Ofterman on the part of the em- 
| preſs of Ruſſia, relative to the terms of pacification be- 
cween Ruſſia and the Porte. In ti.cf notes, the mi- 
niſters of his majeſty and the king of Pruſta agree, on 
the part of their reſpective ſovereigns, that their majcſ- 
ties will propoſe to the Porte to conclude a peace with 
Ruſſia, on che terms of the ceſſion of the diſtrict of 
Oczakow, from the Bog to the Dniefter ; her imperial 
majeſty engaging not to diſturb the ſree navigation of 
the latter river, but to favour and protect it, (to which 
condition the Porte is to be equally and reciprocally 
bound,) and her imperial majeſty being alſo to reſtore 
to the Porte at the conclulion of the peace, all other 
conqueſts whatever. The miniſter of her imperial ma- 
jeſty agrees, on the part of his ſovereign, to make peace 
on theſe terms; and the miniſters of his majeſty and the 
king of Pruſſia agree, on the part of their reſpective 
lovereigns, that it the Porte ſhould decline to enter i 
negociation on this baſis, their majeſties will leave the 
termination of the war to the courſc of thoſe events to 
which it may lead. The preliminarics were ſigned at 
Peterſburgh, on the 4th inſtant, by the plenipotentia- 
ries of Great-Britain, Pruſſia, Holland, and Ruſſia. 

On the 22d of November, the duke and ducheſs of 
York were marricd at St. James's. The ceremony was 
performed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſſiſted by 
the biſhop of London : his majeſty ſtanding at one end 
of the altar, and her majeſty at the other extremity ; the 
duke and ducheſs of York in the center; the archbiſhop 
oppoſite to them, and the lotd chancellor ſtanding be- 
hind him ; the prince of Wales next to the ducheſs of 
York, and the duke of Clarcace next to the duke of 
York. 

On the giſt of January, 1792, his majeſty went to 
the houſe and opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the 
throne, in which he noticed the marriage of the duke t 
York with the eldeſt daughter of ihe king of Pruſſia, 
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terred there. A ſtone cloſet was erected in it, where he was 
depoſited in a ſtanding poſture. The houſe was afte1 wards 
ſold with this expreſs condition, that it ſhould remain ere. 
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and acquainted them with the concluſion of peace be- 


tween the emperor of Germany and the Porte, and alſo 
between the empreis of Ruliia and the Porte, through 
the 111c-:14cGo0N ot the court of Great- Britain. An adarets 
being in ed in the houte of commons violent debates 
eniucd, in the courſe of which Mr. Grey moved an 
amendn.nt, * Phat the houſe, fully ſenſible of the evils 
of a py. raftunated war, which mutt be ruinous to the 
finaiices of the company, cannot help expreſſing their 
regret that the proſpects held out in the ſpeech from the 
throne at the Commencement of the laſt ſeſſion have not 
been realized; nevertheleſs, that their attachment to his 
majeſty, and their deſire to ſupport the honour of his 
crown, are undiminithed.” The debates were again 
renewed, and, after ſome altercation, the houte divided 
on the queſtion of ainendment ; ayes eighty-five, nocs 
two hundred and nine. The original addreſs was then 
moved and carried without a diviſion. 

The iubject of the war in India was again brought 
before the houſe in February, and was reprobated by 
Mr. Fox in the ſtrongeſt terms. He took occaſion to 
advert to the doctrine of with-holding communication 
during war, or negociauon, and contended, that that 
houſe had a right to ſuch communications as ſhould en- 
able them to form opinions beijore the executive govern- 
ment had brought affairs to a concluſion. 

Feuruary 17, the chancellor of the exchequer pre- 
ſeated a copy of the treaty entered into between his Bri- 
tannic majeſty and the king of Pruſſia, dated January 
26, 1792, on the marriage of his royal highneſs the 
duke of York with the princeis ct Pruſſia. It was at- 
terwards paſſed into a law. On the 7th of March, Mr. 
Pitt moved, © I hat his majeſty be enabled to ſettle the 
tum of eighteen thouland pounds per annum upon his 
royal highneſs the duke of York.” He further ſtated, 
that it was his majeſty's 1atention to ſettle an additional 
jum of ſcven thouſand pounds per annum upon his royal 
highneſs out of his Irith revenue, which together with 
twelve thouſand pounds per annum he now enjoys, makes 
the ſum of thirty- ſcven thouſand pounds per annum; 
the additional revenue to commence July, 1791. He 
then moved, «© That a ſum of eight thouſand pounds 
per annum be ſettled upon her royal highnels the ducheſs 
of York, in caſe une hould ſurvive.“ Both motions 
were put and carried unammoully. 

On che 24 of Apill the order of the day was read, for 
the houſc going into 4 Committee on the African ſlave 
trade, Mr. Hobart in the chair. Mr. Wilberforce, 
alter a conſiderable portion of introductory matter, cal- 
culated to roule the attention, and awaken the feelings, 
of the houſe, entered at large into his ſubject. He be- 
gan by ſtating, that, ſince che queſtion had been firſt 
agitated, the impoication of flaves into the Weſt-India 
lands had been confiderably increaſed. Into the iſland 
of Jamaica alone there had been thirty-ſeven thouſand 
ſlaves rnported in the two lait years. He next took a 
review of the manner in which negroes were procured in 
Africa ; enlarged upon the diſgrace which he thought 
the trade brought upon our national character, from the 
conduct of thoſe who were engaged in it. The paſſage 
of che {faves from the Welt-Indies, he contended, was 
not betteted by any thing that had been done, nor could 
it e by any thing that would be done. He then pro- 
cecded to itate, that the trade, in place of being a nur- 
{-ry, was the grave of our icamen; and, having ſpoke 
for upwards of three hours, he concluded with moving, 
That it is the opinion of this committee, that the 
trade, carried on by Britiſh ſubjects for the purpoſe of 
obtaining ſlaves on the coaſt of Africa, ought to be 
aboliſhed.” And, «© That the chairman be directed to 
move the houle for leave to bring in a bill for the aboli- 
tion oi che ſlave trade.“ 

A long debate afterwards followed, in which Mr. 
Baylcy, Mr. Vaughan, colonel Tarleton, aud others, 
bore a part. Mr. Dundas moved an amendment, to 
inſert the word gradually; which was ſeconded and ſup- 
ported by the ſpcaker. Mr. Fox was for the original 
motion. Mr. Jenkinſon partly agreed with the amend- 
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ment, but moved that the houſe do now adjourn. The 
chancellor of the exchequer was for the original motion. 
The queſtion was put upon Mr, Jenkinſon's motion for 
adjournment, and negatived by a diviſion of ayes eighty- 
ſeven, noes two hundred and thirty-four. The queſtion 
of amendment was next put ou the motion ſo amended, 
for the gradual abolition of the ſſave trade, and was car- 
ried by a diviſion of ayes two hundred and thirty, noes 
eighty-five, Majority one hundred and forty-five. On 
the 17th of the ſame month Mr. Wilberforce moved, 
* That there be laid before the houſe, an account of the 
number of ſhips employed in the ſlave trade, their ton- 
nage, the number of flaves purchaſed, whence, and 
where to, &c, from June 1795, to January 1791. 
Ordered. On the 23d the houſe reſolved itſelf into a 
committee, to conſider of meafures to be taken for the 
gradual abolition of the flave trade, Mr. Beaufoy in the 
chair, Mr. Dundas begged leave to debar the diſcuſ- 
ſion of the ſubject till the 25th, when, after a ſhort pre- 
face, he moved his firſt reſolution, viz. „ That it thall 
not be lawful to import any African Negroes into any 
Britiſh colonies or plantations in ſhips owned or navi- 
gated by any Britiſh ſubjects at any time after the iſt 
of January, 1800.” Lord Sheffield defended the ſup- 
porters of the trade from the charge of inhumanity. 
Lord Mornington, in a ſpeech of conſiderable length, 
delivered his ſentiments, and complimented Mr. Dun- 
das on the induſtry and abilities he had manifeſted in 
conſolidating and bringing forward ſuch a ſyſtem in ſo 
ſhort a time, but was decidedly of opinion, that the 
execrable ſyſtem, called the ſlave trade, ought not to 
be ſuffered a moment to exiſt : he therefore moved the 
following amendment, viz. that, after the words “ at 
any time after” ſhould be inſerted © the iſt of January, 
1793.” Mr. Beaufoy expreſſed his reprobation of the 
abominable traffic in queſtion. Colonel Phipps was 
againſt the amendment. Mr. Ryder avowed his con- 
viction of the recticude and policy of an immediate abo- 
Iition, and pronounced his recantation of the former 
ſentiments he had entertained reſpecting this traffic. 
Meſſrs. Pitt, Fox, and Wilberforce, were for the 
amendment; after which the - houle divided, ayes one 
hundred and nine, noes one hundred and fifty-eight, 
On the queſtion for adjourning of the debate; ayes one 
hundred and fixty-five, noes ninery-{cven. On the 27th 
the houſe went into a committee to conſider farther of 
the propoſition for a mode of aboliſhing the ſlave trade. 
Lord Mornington moved, that, inftead of the iſt of 
January, 1800, the reſolution ſhould be, that the abo- 
lition ſhould take place in 1795. Meſſrs. Hobart and 
Drake ſupported the motion. The ſpeaker thought 
the plan of a gradual abolition 1ntimately connected 
with plans of regulation; and thele regulations may 
make the trade ſo unprofitable to the merchant, and the 
purchaſe ſo inconvenient to the planter, that the traffic, 
by a natural operation, would decline and die of itſelt. 
But immediately, and, as it were, unexpectedly, to diſ- 
turb a property, muſt certainly be attended, with very 
ſerious conſequences. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
though he urged ſtrongly the neceſſity of an immediate 
abolition, cloſed his 1peech with giving his ſupport to 
the amendment. Colone] Tarleton reſiſted moſt 
ſtrongly the amendment, as propoſing an abolition ſud- 
den, violent, and ruinous. The Matter of the Rolls 
and lord Carhampton were againſt the amendment. 
Mr. Wilberforce declared his motive in perſevering in 
the abolition of the ſlave trade to be the with to do his 
duty to his Maker by an act of benevolence and juſtice. 
He contended that the period had long ſince arrived 
when the abolition ought to have taken place, and when 
it might, as it now would, with perfect fafety to our 
iſlands, and to the intereſt of our planters. Not having 
been able to obtain an earher period for the abolition, 
he gave his ſupport to the amendment. Mr. Fox was 
for the amendment, contending, that every year we 
continued the trade, we ſhould continue it to the ſacri- 
fice of fourtcen or fifteen thouſand lives. The amend- 
After which Sir 

Edward 
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Edward Knatchbull moved, that the trade do ceaſe on 
the 1ſt of January, 1796 : winch on a diviſion was car- 
ried, there being for it one hundred and fifty-one, againſt 
it one hundred and thirty-two. On the 2d of May, 
Mr. Long reported the reſolutions of the committee on 
meaſures for the abolition of the. ſlave trade. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in order to expedite the 
buſineſs, thought it would be right to put the lords in 
poſſeſſion of what had been already done. He theretore 
moved, „ That a conference be deſired with the lords 
on a buſineſs highly important to the juſtice and honour 
of the nation ; and that the earl of Mornington acquaint 
their lordſhips with that deſire,” This motion was 
agreed to. May 4, the houſe came to the reſolution to 
allow a bounty of one hundred pounds to every captain, 
and fifty pounds to every ſurgeon, of a ſhip employed 
in the ſlave- trade, on board whole ſhip the mortality of 
negroes, during the middle paſſage, ſhould not exceed 
two out of each hundred ; and a ſmaller bounty when the 
mortality ſhould not exceed three out of each hundred. 
Mr. Fox roſe to make his promiſed motion, on the 
11th of May, for the repeal of certain penal ſtatutes, 
paſſed in the reign of king William. He began by ſtat- 
ing his opinions of toleration ; and enforced, by a variety 
of arguments, the juſtice of the cauſe in which he now 
came forward. He gave up tor the preſent the repeal 
of the Corporation and Teſt acts; he ſaw no chance of 
their being carried, as, in the general opinion, ſuch re- 
peal threatened the religious eſtabliſhmeat of the coun- 
fry. The laws which he now wiſhed to be repealed, 
were thoſe only which were a diſgrace to our ſtatute 
books, and which of courſe ought to be expunged. 
They aimed at a particular deſcription of men, the Uni- 
tarians, whoſe principles he contended to be good, and 
conduct unexceptionable. After enumerating a variety 
of acts which he meant ſhould be included in the prin- 
ciple of his motion, he moved, “ That the gih and 
10th of William III. be repealed, and that the ſaid mo- 
tion be referred to a committee of the whole houle.” 
Mr. Burke ſaid, no man could be a greater advocate 
for proper toleration than he was; but then the ſacred- 
neſs of the Church Eſtabliſhment ſhould be the firſt ob- 
ect; and which he aſſerted, was one and the ſame thing 
with the ſtate, The claims of the preſent petitioners 
were of ſo queſtionable a ſhape as to require much con- 
ſideration. He then took a full view of thoſe perſons 
and their profeſſions ; he aſſerted, that they were a fet 
of Propagandiſts, with Dr. Prieſtley at theit head, who, 
not content with the quiet enjoyment of their own opi- 
nions, ſought induſtriouſſy ro make proſelytes of the 
world, and ſo to ſap the very foundation of the moſt 
ſacred of all religions, and ſubvert all order in ſociety. 
They had a ſettled plan for this purpoſe, and had ſub- 
ſcribed five hundred pounds for the purchaſe and diſtri- 
bution of books countenancing their opinions, and they 
now called for the repeal of certain acts of parliament, 
by which every obſtruction to the completion of their 
views would be removed. He then mentioned the 
circumſtance of a meeting which took place at the 
Nag's head, in February, 1791, of a few of the heads 
of the peritioners, in which Dr. Frieſtley was in the 
chair; and created much riſibility by his remarks on the 
bumper toaſts. IIe read various extracts from ſeveral 
books, written by members of the ſociety, which, he 
ſaid, indicated their projects to overturn the conſtitution, 
as well as the Eſtabluhed Church; and their correſpon- 
dence with the licentious clubs of France he particularly 
condemned. The houſe divided; for Mr. Fox's mo- 
tion ſixty-three ; againſt it one hundred and forty-two. 
On the sch of June, his majeſty repaired to the 
houſe of lords, and after a ſpeech, 2s uſual, from the 
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throne, he prorogued the parliament to the goth of 


Auguft. 

On the iſt of March, 1792, the ground in a mea- 
dow, part of the farm or eſtate of Stanley, the property 
of the right hon. the earl of Louſdale, ſuddenly funk to 
the depth of ſome feet, making a circular break on the 
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heard, which appeared to ruſh ont from various Parts of 
the broken foil ; and falling, as it was conjectured, into 
a receptacle which covid not at that time be perceived 
occaſioned a moſt tremendous noiſe, while the ſhrinking 
was evidently increaſing upon the ſurface. In the morn. 
ing, this extraordinary ſpot was viſited by numbers of 
people. The aperture then exhibited the appearance 
of an immenſe funnel: it was yet enlarging, conſe. 
quently no admealurement could be made: but the com- 
putation generally agreed to was from fixty to leventy 
yards 1n diameter, and thirty yards in depth to the yor- 
tex, the diameter of which appeared to be about ſix or 
ſeven yards. During this tune, large heaps of earth 
were falling from the ſides, and water guſhing out in an 
amazing abundance; the water alſo was ſometimes 
forced up a conſiderable height above the vortex, or 
gulph, as if from a jet d'cau; the whole preſenting to 
the eye a ſcene of the moſt aweful and horrible gran- 
deur, while the ear was filled with ſounds the moſt ter:i- 
tying and alarming, often reſembling diſtant thunder, as 
the deluge poured into the ſubterraneous workings of 
Scalegill collicry, which, it is faid, is now rendered 
uſeleſs, It was a land fale colliery of ſmall compaſs, and 
the coal nearly exhauſted. Providentially, the people 
employed in it had quitted their work a thort time be- 
tore the linking happened. 

At Kettering, in Northamptonſhire, on the 2d of 
the ſame moath, a quarter before nine in the evening, 
an earthquake was felt, and at ſeveral! of the nciglibour- 
ing towns, Which continued near thirty ſecond; It was 
preceded by a violent craſh over head (as deſcribed by 
lome ;} by others as a violent concuilion in the air; and 
by all as an earthquake, which extended near forty miles 
round; but was attended with no perceptibly pernicious 
effects, other than cauſing a general alarm. The ſhock 
was ſenſibly felt throughout the counties of Bedford, 
Leiceſter, Nottingham, Rutland, and Lincoln. At 
Bigelelwaile fome old houſes were thrown down, but 
no lives loſt. 
ran into the ſtreets, expecting theit habitations to fall; 
at which place the ſhock was preceded by a violent rum- 
bling noiſe, like the rolling of a canaon ball upon a floor, 
and there was an uncommon tremor in the air before 
and during its continuance. 

In May this year, a large body of the lower claſs of 
people aſſembled in the market place at Coventry, and 
aſter manifeſting ſymptoms of riot, by loud huzzas and 
much diſturbance, entered the ſhambles, which, in a 
ſhort time, they cleared of all the meat, as well as all 
the utenſils belonging to the butchers; and as fume of 
them were ſo improvident as to leave their books behind 
them, thoſe generally went to wreck in the contuſion. 
The doors, ſhutters, fire- places, &c. were alſo broken 
down, and the broken wood collected to make a fire in 
the market- place; but the mayor, calling in the milt- 
tary, ſome troops of the ſixth regiment of dragocns ly- 
ing at this time in the town, aad prudently adureſiing 
the mob, he prevailed upon them to depart, having firſt 
aſſured them, that, if they ſtill perliſted, he would 
make uſe of the power which the law had entruſted to 
him. On the following morning a great number of 
people ailembled again, and ſcemed to threaten a für- 
ther riot: the mayor himſelf went among them, en- 
deavouring to dilluade them from any more diſorders; 
and one or two butchers ſetting up n ſtall in the marhet- 
place, and offering their meat at reduced prices, the 
peace of the town was reſtored, (un the afternoon of the 
tollowing day the people aſſembled ogain, and their threats 
ſeemed chiefly againit the maſter inoemakers ; it being 
confidently aſſerted, that men's ſhocs were ſold at t'v9 
ſhillings a pair leſs at ſome other places than at Notting- 
ham, and women's in proportion. ilowever, tirovp! ! 
the vigilance of the magiſtrates, aſſiſted by the multtary » 
the mob were diſperſed, without any material damag! ?- 

In the evening of the 9th of May, it was diſcovert © 
that an attempt had been made to ſet the houte of col g- 
mons on fire, The dilcovery was made by a man v 59 
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cloſet, nearly under the houſe, they found a hole 
broken in the cieling, and a pair of old worſted breeches 
on fire, between the laths and plaiſter of the joiſts, 
ſtuffed with combuſtible matter: but, providentially, 
before the laths caught fire, the diſcovery was made. 
In December this year the miniſtry began to be a- 
larmed at the growth of republicaniſm, from its rapid 
progteſs in France; and, to prevent any diſorders, the 
tower was put in a poſture of defence, the Bank double 
guarded, the environs of the capital billetted with ſol- 
diery, and ſeveral regiments of cavalry ordered into the 
neighbourhood of London. On the 1 3th of the fame 
month, his majefty went to the houte of peers, and 
opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, 
breathing hoſtilities againſt France, and propoſing an 
augmentation of the army and navy to. check their pro- 
ceedings, as well as to curb that ſpirit of tumult and 
diſorder in this kingdom, which began to be truly 
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As affairs now ſtand between Great-Britain and France, 

it ſeems neceſiary to give a detail of the principal events 

during the revolution of that country. 

In July, 1789, one of the moſt extrao:dinary revolutions 

took place in France that ever happened in the political world, 

"The monarchy was overturned, and the king, being diveſted 

of his abſolute authority, became one of the moſt limited ſove- 

reigns, He was afterwards, by a decree of the National 

Convention, ſtyled king of the French. But as ſo great a 

change as that wrought in the internal policy of France could 

not be ſuppoſed to have been effected in a ſhort period of time, 

the nation, as might eaſily be imagined, experienced various 

commotions, jealouſies, and diflentions, till the king's accep- 

tance of the new conſtitution in the beginning of September, 

1791. We ſhall, however, begin our detail of the moſt ma- 

terial matters of fact with the eſcape of the royal family from 

Paris. And accordingly, in the night between the 2oth and 

21ſt of June, 1791, the king and queen made their eſcape 

from the palace of the Thuilleries in Paris, and took the route 

towards Mons. On the 21ſt it was decreed that all perſons 

ſhould be ſtopped from going out of the kingdom. The king 

and queen were arreſted at Varennes. June 25th, it was de- 

creed, among other things, that the king ſhould return to the 

Tauilleries, under the guard of the commandant-general ; and 

that the king and queen ſhould be heard in their own defence. 

July 7, it was decreed, that all the people of France ſhould 

have a 1ight to go out of the kingdom, and ſhould return at 

their pleaſure, September 1, the king, attended by a deputa- 

tion of ſixty members, went to the National Aſſembly, and 

amidſt the applauſes of thoſe auguſt ſenators, ſolemnly conſe- 

crated the aſſent which he had given the preceding day, to the 
eonftitutional act. On the goth of the ſame month he iflued a 
proclamation, in which he declared, & that he had accepted the 
conſtitution, and that the revolution was completed.“ In 
December following the emperor of Germany publiſhed a ma- 
nife{to, wherein he declared againſt France. To this mani- 
felto the king of the French returned a ſpirited anſwer. April 
19, 1792, the National Any declared war againſt the king 
of Hungary. On the 12th of May it was decreed, © That the 
immenſe heap of papers and parchments, which relate to the late 
nobility, and were collected from various monaſteries, &c. and 
depoſited iv the church des Grandes Auguſtins, ſhall be burned,” 
Six hundred volumes were accordingly burned on the 19th of 
June. On Sunday the 6th of Auguſt the city of Paris was 
alarmed early in the morning by an attempt made by the king 
to eſcape from the "Thuilleries. Upon being recognized, by a 
centinel, he ſent for the mayor of Paris, and told him, that he 
had gone out ſolely to take a walk. The king was in the 
habit of a peaſant. On the following day a petition, ſigned by 
ſeveral thouſand people in the Champ de Mars, and requeſting 
the depolition of the king, was preſented to the National As- 
ſembly. Long and intereſting debates now took place on this 
important circumſtance, and on Sunday, Auguſt 12, the aſ- 
ſembly paſſed the following decree: “ Firſt, the hotel of the 
miniſter of juſtice ſhall be inhabited by the king. Second, he 
ſhall be furniſhed with a guard, ſubordinate to the mayor of 
Paris, and to the commandant of the national guard, who ſhall 
be anſwerable for his ſafety, and that of his family. Third, 
there ſhall be aſum of five hundred thouſand livres allowed to 
pay his expences, untill the moment of che National Conven- 
tion meeting.” The hotel of the miniſter of juſtice not being 
deemed a ſafe place, the Temple was afterwards choſen, 
and the aſſembly paſſed a decree for conducting the royal family 
to that place, It being ſuſpected, that ſeveral perſons of rank had 
been concerned in the robbery of the Jewel office, the con- 
vention, Sept. 24, decreed, © 1. The French republic no 
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ing cauſed a ſearch to be made, when, over a water 
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alarming. A meſſage to this effect, from his majeſty, 
delivered to the ſpeaker by Mr. Dundas, was read from 
the chair, the members being uncovered. After a de- 
bate on the ſubject of his majeſty's meſſage, the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved. That an humble 
addreſs be pretented to his majeſty, thanking him for 
his moſt gracious communications to the houſe, and 
afluring him of their zeal and readineſs to furniſh that 
augmentation of forces required by his majeſty for the 
purpoſe ſtated in the meſſage.“ 

In the debate on this inotion, Mr. Fox declared 
that he ſhould thrink trom his duty to his conſtituents, 
and to the people at large, if he did not deprecate a war 
with France as the greateſt calamity in which this na- 
tion could be involved. The death of the French king * 
he conceived to be an event as diſgraceful as the 
page of hiſtory could furniſh ; notwithſtanding which 
he did not ſee the propriety of the parliament of 
Great Britain expreſſing any opinion on this public 


longer acknowledges princes; 2. The National Convention, 
in conſequence, ſuppreſſes all appanages.” In the beginning 
of this month (September) dreadful commotions took place in 
the metropolis of France, on receiving the news of the ſiege 
of Verdun, The populace were irritated to that degree that 
they forcibly entered ſeveral priſons, and put to death a vaſt 
number of perſons whom they ſuſpected; among whom were 
the princeſs Lamballe, M. Montmorin, and about three hun- 
dred eccleſiaſties who refuſed to take the oaths preſcribed hy 
the ſegiſlature. A ſew days atter the above horrid maſſacre, ſit- 
ty- tv ſtate priſoners, who had been contined at Orleans, were 
conveyed to Paris and inſtantly put to death. About the cloſe 
of the ſame month the French opened the navigation of the 
Scheldt. On the 11th of December the ci- devant king was 
carried to the bar of the National Convention ; when the rea- 
ding of the act of accuſation againſt him by Barbaroux, was fol- 
lowed by a long diſcuſſion, wherein much calumny was made uſe 
of. After he was ſeated, the inſtrument of accuſation and the 
interrogatories were read by M. Maille; to all of which the king 
returned ſpirited and determined anſwers. On the 26th he was 
again brought to the bar with his counſel, when he was infor- 
med by the preſident, that the convention had decreed, That 
he ſhould be heard definitively that day.“ M. Romaine Deſeze, 
one of the king's counſel, read his defence; which being con- 
cluded, the king addreſſed the convention in a ſhort but ani- 
mated ſpeech. After long and violent debates it was decreed, 
« That the further diſcuſſion of the proceedings againſt Lewis 
XVI. is open, and ſhall be continued without any other bu- 
ſineſs interfering, till judgement be pronounced upon him. On 
the 15th of January, 1799, a profound filence having taken 
place, and the appeal nominal being finiſhed, the preſident ex- 
*amined the regiſter, aud made the following report: Of 
ſeven hundred and forty-five members that form the convention, 
ſix hundred and ninety-three have voted for the affirmative, 
[DEATH, ] twenty-ſix are abſent upon public buſineſs, twen- 
ty- ſix have made different declarations; but not a ſingle per- 
ſon has voted for the negative.“ But notwithſtanding this a 
ſcrutiny. among the votes took place, and on the 17th the pre- 
ſident made the following declaration: That, out of ſeven 
hundred and twenty-one votes, three hundred and ſixty-ſix 
were for death, three hundred and nineteen for impriſonment, 
eight for a ſuſpenſion of the execution of the ſentence of death 
till after the expulſion of the family of the Bourbons, twenty- 
three were for not putting him to death, unleſs the French 
territory was invaded by any foreign power, and one was for 
death, but with commutation of puniſhment.” After this 
enumeration, the preſident took off his hat, and lowering his 
voice, ſaid: In conſequence of this, I declare, that the pu- 
niſhment pronounced by the National Convention againſt 
Lewis Capet, is DEATH!” On the 19th it was decreed by 
the National Convention, that the ſentence paſſed upon Lewis 
XVI. thould be put in execution within twenty-four hours. 
| Three hundred and eighty voted for immediate death, and 
three hundred and ten for a ſuſpenſion of the ſentence. On 
the 2 iſt, the French king was executed in the Place de Re- 
volution, in the thirty- eighth year of his age. Lewis XVI. was 
beheaded by an inſtrument now too well known to require a 
deſcription. On the goth of March a decree of accuſation was 
paſſed againſt general Dumourier, (one of the moſt ſkilfu} 
officers that ever took upon himſelf the command of an army,) 
and four commiſſioners, with Bournonville, the miniſter at 
war, were ſent to arreſt him, Having founded the diſpoſitions 
of his army, and declared his intentions, he arreſted the com- 
miſſioners, whom he ſent priſoners to general Clairfayt, and 
made a temporary truce with the Auſtrians, 
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act, unleſs it was alledged as a ground affecting this 
country. 


About this time the king ſent a circular letter to the 
biſhops, commanding them to cauſe a collection to be 
made in every pariſh throughout England, for the re- 
lief and benefit of the French emigrant clergy ; when 
ſuch a vaſt ſum of money was collected as to furniſh an 
additional proof of the generoſity and liberality of the 
Engliſh. A convention was alſo ſigned in April, be- 
tween the kings of England and Sardinia, in which his 
Britannic majeſty engaged to pay two hundred thouſand 

unds per annum, during the continuance of the war, 
to the king of Sardima. 

The bulineſs of the Seffion being cloſed, the king 
went to the houſe of peers on the 21ſt of June, and 
delivered a ſpeech, in which he mentions his having 
concerted with other powers for the effectual proſecu- 
tion of the war, and flatters himſelf with the beſt pro- 
ſpect of a happy iſſue to the important conteſt in which 
we were engaged; recommending perſeverance in vi- 
gorous exertions, to obtain the great end to which his 
views were uniformly directed, the reſtoration of peace 

on ſuch terms as might be conſiſtent with our perma- 
nent ſecurity, and with the general tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. The parliament was then prorogued to the 1 3th 
of Auguſt next enfuing. 
On the 1ſt of February following, war againſt 


Great Britain and Holland was decreed in the French 


national convention; ſoon after which the duke of 
York ſet out for Holland to take the command of the 
Britiſh forces deſtined to ſerve in the enfuing campaign 
on the continent, in conjunction with the allies, againſt 
the French. After engaging in ſeveral hazardous en- 
terprizes, the ſtrong and important town of Valenci- 
ennes became an object of his attention, the fiege 
of which commenced on the 14th of June. The 
iftand of Tabago, in the Weſt Indies, which had been 
ceded to Great Britain at the peace of 1763, and re- 
turned to the French by the treaty of peace in 1783, 
was ſucceſsfully attacked by a ſmall detachment of 
Britiſh forces under the command of major-general 
Cuyler in April this year. The whole of the Britiſh 
force, deſtined for the reduction of this important 
iſland, conſiſted of about five hundred men. In this 
expedition the Engliſh had three men killed, and twen- 
ty-five wounded, and the French had fifteen killed 
and wounded. On the 14th of May the {mall iſlands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon were alſo taken by the 
Engliſh under brigadier-general Ogilvy and captain 
Atteck. Theſe iſlands had been ceded to the French 
by Great Britain at the peace of 1763, for the purpoſes 
of curing and drying their fiſh, 

On the 2oth of June the Nymph frigate, captain 
Pellew, of thirty-ſix guns, arrived at Portſmouth, 
with the Cleopatra French frigate of the ſame force, 
which ſhe captured on the morning of the preceding 
day, off the Start, after a moſt ſevere action of fifty 
minutes. The Cleopatra was a- commodore of five 
other frigates {ent to protect the trade of France, which 
had ſeparated from the fleet, and, on coming within 
hail of the Nymph; gave her three cheers, coming fairly 
and by conſent into action. The firſt broadſide from 
the French 7. 77 cleared captain Pellew's forecaſtle, 
and towards the cloſe of the action the Cleopatra's 
wheel was ſhot away, when ſhe fell on the Nymph's 
quarter; and the Engliſh, with infinite gallantry and 
reſolution, boarded the enemy, and cut every thing 
before them. Upwards of ſeventy of the French fell 
in boarding, and the killed or mortally wounded in the 
French ſhip amounted to ninety. The chief captain 
of the Cleopatra was fatally wounded early in the action, 
and did not live to ſee his colours ſtruck : the ſecond 
captain alſo died of his wounds. The Nymph likewiſe 
ſuffered ſeverely, having the boatſwain, four midſhip- 
men, and twenty-two ſeamen killed; and the ſecond 
lieutenant, the licutenant of marines, and twenty-two 
ſeamen and marines wounded, The Cleopatra's mizen- 
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her jib-· boom, with part of her bowſprit and head 
went into the water, and her ſails and rigging wert 
ſhot to pieces. The Nymph was alſo wounded in } 

hull and maſts, but captain Pellew's judicious man * 
ment prevented her from being ſeverely injured, 2 0 

For the fake of perſpicuity, the hiſtorian ſometimes 
finds it eſſentially neceſſary to deviate from the ſtrid or- 
der of chronology: in the preſent caſe it ſeems perfect 
allowable, that a ſuccinct account may be given of he 
war, which was the conſequence of the laſt Gallic re. 
volution. Hoſtilities were preparing on the part of 
Auſtria, Pruſſia, Sardinia, &c. and France manifeſted 
a determination to oppoſe the united attacks of all de. 
ipotic ſovereigns. War and deſolation now began their 
ravages, and ſuch enterprizes have been atchieved as 
have thrown all Europe into a conſternation. 

Not to dwell upon trivial matters, which our pro- 
ſcribed limits will not admit of, we ſhall begin with 
the exploits of Dumourier, who ſucceeded to F ayette's 
command on his retreat. Dumourier had the repu- 
tation of being intrepid, cool, and ſenſible, and an 
officer of great military talents. Meanwhile the a9- 
vance of the combined armies through the deſerts of 
Champagne, demanded every precaution. A camp 
was formed at Chalons, whence Luckner was to ſupply 
the armies of Dumourier, Kellerman, and Bournon- 
ville, with reinforcements, and ſupport them in caſe 
of a defeat. Yet it was computed, at this critical 
time, that theſe three arnues did not exceed forty 
thouſand men, of whom Dumourier had ſeventeen 
thouſand. Dumourier and Kellerman were ſeparately 
attacked by the enemy : the affault of the latter at 
Dampiere, on the 20th of September, was formidable, 
and repelled with great ſkill and courage. The formet 
ordered Chalons to be evacuated, and ſeized a ſtrong 
poſition at St. Menchoud, between Chalons and Ver- 
dun: the Pruſſians advanced to Flats ; a deciſive en- 
gagement was daily expected; and the deſtruction of 
the French armies was conſidered as inevitable. 

Affairs were thus ſituated when the national conven- 
tion aſſembled at Paris, on the 21ſt of September. 
The aſſembly willingly reſigned the ſuperintendence of 
public bufineſs, which had exceeded its capacity and 
powers, into new hands. On the firſt day of the meet- 
ing of the national convention, the Abolition of Royalty 
in France was decreed by acclamation; and on the 
following day, it was ordered that all public acts ſhould 
be dated The Firſt Year, &c. of the French Republic. 


No fooner was the democracy declared, than the ge- 
nuine republican ſpirit ſhone Reh. in the anſwer given 
by the French to the Pruſſian king, refuſing to treat 
till the enemy had evacuated the territories of the re- 
public. A report was circulated through Europe, that 
the French general had laid down his arms, either from 
treachery or defpair, and that the Pruſſians had ad- 
vanced within ten leagues of Paris, when they ſuddenly 
adopted the reſolution of an inglorious retreat. Pruſſia 
offered to withdraw her armies, and enter into an al- 
liance with France, provided that due regard was ſhewn 
to the French king, in the new order of affairs. This 
was refuſed ; the Pruſſians and Auſtrians retreated, 
and France immediately commenced her career of, at 
leaſt, temporary f 290% 4 

The retreat of the Pruſſians and Auſtrians was fol- 
loweil by the re- capture of Verdun and Longwv, and 
the raiſing of the ſieges of Tinonville and Liſle, after a 
fourth part of the latter noble city had been deſtroyed 
by the Auſtrians, The invaſion of Savoy was now 
projected. On the 21ſt of September, the day on 
which the convention met, general Montelquieu en- 
| tered the Savoyard territories, ſeized on the frontier 
| poſts and: caſtles without refiſtance, and two days after 
took Montmelian and Chamberry ; and all Savoy toon 
followed; but no military glory was acquired, as there 
was no reſiſtance. After frequent declarations that the 
French would in ſuture enter into no war with any 
view to conqueſt, their conduct in this reſpect was ab. 


maſt was carried away about twelve feet from the deck ; 


{urd and impolitic; it ſubjected them to tae merited 
repraach 
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reproach that, under the pretence of liberty, they 
maintained the deſtructive maxims of their ancient go- 
vernment. Any further tranſactions in the ſouth are 
hardly entitled to narration. Admiral Truquet, com- 
manding a ſquadron in the Mediterranean, captured 
Nice, Villa Franca, and the fortreſs of Montalban, 
belonging to the Sarqinian king. 

Having thus briefly mentioned the progreſs of the 
arms of France in the ſouth, their more ſurprizing ſuc- 
ceſs in Germany and the Netherlands demands atten- 
tion. The conqueſt of Savoy was not much regarded; 
but when general Cuſtine began his acquiſitions in Ger- 
many, every eye was turned to the rapidity and im- 
portance of his progreſs, till diverted by the wonders 
of Dumourier. Spires yielded to the French arms on the 
13th of September, and Worms ſoon followed : ample 
ſupplies of proviſions and ammunition were found in 
theſe cities. Cuſtine, purſuing his courſe along the 
left ſhore of the Rhine, next captured Mentz, and 
afterwards Frankfort; but the latter was ſpeedily re- 
taken. | 

The conqueſt of the Auſtrian Netherlands forms 
another grand object. Towards the concluſion of the 
month of October, Dumourier publiſhed his manifeſto 
to the Belgians, or the people of the Netherlands, de- 
claring his intention of entering their territories to erect 
the tree of liberty, and deliver them from the Auſtrian 
yoke; and promiſing that, if they would eſtabliſh the 
ſovereignty of the people, and renounce the ſway of 
deſpots, the French would become their brethen, 
friends; and ſupporters. The general had propoſed to 
paſs his Chriſtmas at Bruſſels, which was thought a 
ridiculous vaunt at the time he made the declaration, 
but that city was actually in his hands by the 14th of 
November. Having entered the Netherlands on the 
firſt or ſecond of that month, with an army of torty 
thouland men, afterwards much increaſed, and with a 
moſt formidable train of artillery, repeated engagements 
with the Auſtrian army, commanded by the duke of 
Saxe-Teſchen, and by general Beaulieu, took place on 
the firſt five days. At length, on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, a deciſive battle was fought at Jenappes, which 
decided the fate of the Netherlands. After an obſti- 
nate defence, the Auſtrians retired at two o'clock in 
the utmoſt diſorder : their loſs, in the various engage- 
ments, amounted to about four thouſand killed and 


wounded, beſides about fifteen hundred priſoners and 


deſerters. The killed and wounded, among the French, 
were about one thouland, 

Dumourier, immediately advancing, took poſſeſſion 
of the neighbourtng town of Mons: Tournay ſurren- 
dered'to a detachment on the 8th of November. Du- 
mourter, having refreſhed his troops at Mons, pro- 
ceeded to Bruſſels, where after an indeciſive engagement 
between his van and the Auſtrian rear, he was received 
with acclamations on the 14th of that month. Ghent, 
Charlero!, Antwerp, Malines or Mechlin, Louvain, 
Oſtend, Namur; and; in ſhort; all the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, except Luxemburgh, iticcefſively followed 
the example of the capital. Ruremond, the principal 
city of Auſtrian Guelderland, fubmitted to Miranda 
on the 11th of December. | 

No ſooner had Antwerp yielded to the French arms, 
than, in order to conciliate the Belgians, the opening 
of the navigation of the Scheldt, (hut up by the Treaty 
of Munſter in 1648) was projected and ordered. The 
Dutch confidered this meature as injurious to their 
trade, becauſe Antwerp might prove a dangerous rival 
to Amſterdam. The firft diſpoſition, manifeſted by 
Great Britain to break with France, regarded.the na- 
vigation of the Scheldt. The court of St, James's 
declared an athance with the Dutch, and the French 
formally iſſued a declaration of war againft Great Bil- 
tain. 

Before we review the reverfe of fortune reſpecting Du- 
mourier, we ſhall juſt notice the bombardment of Cag- 
hart, the capital of Sardinia, under the command of 
admiral Truquet, but the admiral failed in his attempt. 
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This diſaſter, however, was trivial, compared with the 
haſty retreat and final defection of general Dumourier 
in the Netherlands. Soon after that general quitted 
Holland, and perſonally aſſumed the command of the 
diſconcerted armies of Valence and Miranda, the forces 
of the prince of Cobourg and general Clairfait attacked 
him with a yigour that Nonilked him, as he had but 
a few months before driven the ſame troops out of 
France, and through the Netherlands into Germany. 
He ſaw, with mortification and diſmay, the laurels of 
Jenappe wither on the plains of Tirlemont. 

On the 14th of March the Imperialiſts advanced 

from Tongres towards Tirlemont, by St. Tron, and 
were attacked by general Dumourier on the 1 5th and 
the following days: the firſt attempss were ſucceſsſul, 
the Auſtrians advanced poſts were obliged to retire to 
St. Tron through Tirlemont, which they had. already 
patſed, On the 18th a general engagement took place, 
the French army being covered by Dormael, and on 
the right by Landen: the action continued with great 
obſtinacy on both ſides, from ſeven in the morning till 
hive in the evening, when the French were obliged to 
fall back, and the Auſtrian cavalry coming up, put 
them entirely to flight: the loſs, on both ſides, was 
conſiderable. 
About this time Dumourier deſcribed the army as 
in a ſtate of the utmoſt diſorder, and as not having 
proviſions for more than ten days: he ſaid it was im- 
poſſible for him to flop the progreſs of the enemy, who, 
without amuſing themſelves with fieges, might, with 
an army of twenty thouſand cavalry, lay waſte and re- 
duce to aſhes all that part of the country, which lies in 
the vicinity of the metropolis. Such 1s the outline of 
affairs preceding the final defection of that celebrated 
general from the republicans of France, whole conduct, 
and not their cauſe, he ſeems to have diſapproved. 

Convinced that no dependence was to be placed up- 
on the majority of his army, Dumourier, with two 
regiments of horſe, and accompanied by young Egalitẽ, 
and ſome other officers, determined to repair to the 
enemy at Mons. His conduct has occaſioned many 
conjectures and ſuſpicions: he has ſince appeared in 
Switzerland, England, &c. but hardly any country 
leems inclinable to harbour him. His departure from 
England was in conſequence of a peremptory order for 
that purpole. 

Amidit this accumulation of external misfortunes, 
the country of France was at this period internally agi- 
tated by the moſt formidable inſurrections in different 
parts; a great number of royaliſts aſſembled on the banks 
of the Loire, and threatened the reduction of Nantz. 
In the department of Vendee, they aſſumed the deno- 
mination of the Chriſtian army: many ſkumithes took 
place between thele and the republican troops, in which 


both parties were occaſionally victorious, 


General Cuſtine, finding Mentz cloſely beſieged by 


the forces of the king of Pruſſia, attempted to ſuccour 
that place on the 19th of May, and ſucceeded beyond 


his expectation. He advanced at the: head, of a very 


numerous army, and attacked general Wurmſer, whom, 
after a vigorous reſiſtance, he obliged to retire beyond 


Queich. He afterwards, with part of his forces, made 
an attack upon the Pruſſian corps, commanded by 
the hereditary prince of Hohenloe, at Carlſberg, to the 
duchy of Deux Ponts, when the latter, after a brave 
reſiſtance, was obliged to yield to fuperior numbers, 
and abandon that important poſt. 


\ 1 6 
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To enumerate the particular actions which followed, 
between the combined armies and the French republic, 
would not only be tedious and unintereſting, but incon- 
ſiſtent, with the plan of brevity which this Hiſtory of 
England has adopted. Many, of, thele,, engagements 
were for a long time auen indeciſive, and the de- 
feats and victories ſo nearly equal on each ſide, that it 
could not with certainty be pronounced on which ſide 
the advantages predominated; till on the 10th of July, 
1793, the governor of Conde contented to ſurrender 


| that place to the linperial forces, under the command 
| 21 
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of the prince of Wirtemberg, by whom it had been for 
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a long time blockaded. This was thought a conqueſt 
of the utmoſt importance, Conde being one of the 
ſtro places of the frontier, requiring but a {mall 
garriſon for its defence, commanding the navigation of 
the Scheldt, and facilitating any future operation. 

This acquiſition was ſucceeded by another of very 


great importance: on the 28th of the ſame month, the 


town and caſtle of Valenciennes ſurrendered to the 
combined 'army under the command of his royal high- 
neſs the duke of York. The moſt dangerous, as well 
as the moſt laborious parts of the ſiege, fell to the lot 
of the imperial troops. It was computed that upwards 
of fix thouſand men marched out of the place; the reſt 
being ſick or wounded ; part of which remained in the 
hoſpitals, and the reſt followed in waggons. The gar- 
riſon was eſcorted to the firſt advanced poſts of the 
enemy. 

His royal highneſs, after ſeveral leſs momentous ex- 
ploits, intended on the 24th of N to attack the 
enemy, who were poſted at ſome diſtance from Dun- 
kirk, in order to get poſſeſſion of the ground which it 
was neceſſary to occupy, previous to the ſiege of that 
place. The enemy haſtened the execution of his deſign, 
by attacking the out-poſts between the canal of Furnes 
and the ſea. Lieutenant-general Dalton advanced with 
the reſerve, which was encamped on that fide, to their 
ſupport ; the enemy were repulſed, and driven with loſs 


into the town; one piece of cannon, and a few priſoners 


were taken, The ardour of the troops carried them 
farther in the purſuit than was intended, in conſequence 
of which they came under the cannon of the place, and 
ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs. Licutcnant-general Dal- 
ton was killed with a cannon ſhot, towards the conclu- 
ſion of the attack. The duke had allo to lament the 
loſs of lieutenant colonel Eld, of the Coldſtream regi- 
ment, and of other valuable men. 

The poſition afterwards taken by the duke of York, 
was the moſt judicious imaginable and the moſt favour- 


able to the befiegers. It was between the canal lead- | 


ing from Dunkitk to Furneſe, and the ſea-coaft. 

An' unfortunate event took place on the 8th of Sep- 
tember. The French army made an attack upon that 
of field marſhal Freytag : the latter was poſted on the 
right upon the canal, the left extending towards Ley rel. 
The enemy had made an attack the preceding evening, 
in which they had been repulſed ; but on that day 
attacking upon every point, notwithſtanding the great- 
eſt exertions of bravery in the troops, and of ability in 
general Walmoden, who then commanded them, they 
ſucceeded in forcing the centre of his line : he retired 
behind the ſmall canal which runs from Bulſam, to 
Steenkirk. The loſs ſuſtained was about fifteen hun- 
dred in killed and wounded, among whom were many 
gallant -officers. The enemy, however, was ſuppoſed 
to have ſuffered in a greater degree. His royal highneſs 
{ent two battalions of Heſſians to general Walmoden's 
{upport ; but, finding that aid to be ineffectual, he was 
reduced to the * of collecting his whole force, 
by Ong the poſition he had taken near Dunkirk, 
Thirty-two of the heavy guns, and part of the ſtores 
provided for the ſiege, were left behind, there being no 
poſſibility - of carrying them off. The French were 
commanded by general Houchard. 

It may not be immaterial to obſerve that, in the re- 


treat on the night of the 6th of September, his royal 
highnels prince Adolphus, and the field-marſhal, were 


for a ſhort time in the poſſeſſion of the enemy. A pa- 


trole of cavalry, which ought to have been in the front, | 


having taken another road, they went into the village 
of Rexpoede, through which one of the columns was 
to paſs, but which was then occupied by the enemy: 
his royal highneſs was ſlightly wounded with a ſword on 
the head and arm. From this fituation his royal high- 
neſs and the field-marthal were relieved by the intrepidity 
and preſence of mind of general Walmogen, who, up- 
on diſcovering the enemy were in poſſeſſion of Rex- 
poede, had immediately collected a body of troops, 


harbour. The French fleet hawled into the inner road. 


attacked them without heſitation, and defeated then 
with great ſlaughter. | | 
About this time advices were received from admira! 
lord Hood, commander of his majeſty's ſhips and vel. 
ſels employed in the Mediterranean, that an intercourſ. 
had taken place between his lordſhip and the commit. 
ſioners from Toulon and Marſeilles; and by lublequent 
accounts it appeared that a treaty relative to Toulon 
was brought to a concluſion; and on the 28th of Ay. 
guſt, lord Hood's fleet landed fifteen hundred men 
and took poſſeſſion of the batteries at the mouth of the 


and on the 29th the Britiſh fleet and the fleet of Spain 
| which joined the fame day, anchored in the Guter rad 
of Toulon. Several Declarations and Proclamations 
were iſſued by lord Hood on this occaſion, which ate 
much too numerous and verbole to obtain a place in 
our Hiſtory. 
On the 16th of October, 1793, was guillotined at 
Paris, in her 38th year (being born November 2, t 7 ;;) 
Marie Antoinette, the beautiful widow of the late 
French king Lewis XVI. She was archducheſs of 
Auſtria, and ſiſter to Leopold II. late emperor of Ger- 
many, to the preſent queen of the Two Sicilies, and 
to the preſent ducheſs of Parma, and was married to 
the King of France in 1770. This unfortunate princeſs 
had been condemned on the preceding day, by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, as © Guilty of having been 
«* acceſſary to, and having co- operated in, different ma- 
„ nceuvres againſt the liberty of France, of having en- 
* tertained a correſpondence with the enemies of the 
republic; of having participated in a plot tending to 
* kindle civil war in the interior of the republic, by 
* arming, citizens againſt each other,” and of other 
crimes, too horrid and ill- founded to be here mentioned. 
When the ſentence of the Revolutionary Tribunal was 
read, the queen caſt down her eyes, and did not after- 
wards lift them up. Have you nothing to reply, upon 
* the determination of the law?“ ſaid the preſident to 
her.“ Nothing,” ſhe replied. © Nor you, her official 
defenders ?“ „Our miſſion, (ſaid they) is fulfilled, with 
reſpect to the widow Capet.” The execution took 
place at half an hour after eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon : the whole armed force in Paris was on foot, 
from the Place of Juſtice to the Place de la Revolution: 
the ſtreets were lined by two very cloſe rows of armed 
citizens. As ſoon as the queen left the Concizrperie, 
to aſcend the ſcaſſold, the multitude, which had aſſem- 
bled in the courts and ſtreets, cried out Bravo! in the 
midſt of Plaudity, Marie Antoinette had on a white 
looſe dress, and her hands were tied behind her back. 
She looked firmly round on all fides. She was accom- 
; panied by the depoſed curate of St. Landry, a conſti- 
tutional prieſt ; and on the ſcaffold preſerved her natu- 
ral dignity of mind. The aflaſlination of Lewis XVI. 
had prepared us for that of his unfortunate conlort, 
The unworthy treatment which ſhe experienced in the 
prilon of the Conciergerie, when ſhe was confired in a 


her execution. EET | 
* Towards the latter end of November, the French 


againſt Toulon, and the allied troops, by milunder- 
ſtanding their movements, were obliged to quit a poſt 
they had acquired in great diſorder and with conſidera- 
ble loſs. Lieutenant-general O'Hara, who was involved 
in the conſequence of this miſtake, was wounded in the 
arm and taken prifoner, , Many gallant officers {uffered 
upon this occalion, After ſeveral other diſaſters here, 
Lord Hood ſent intelligence to England, dated Ji), 
Hieres Bay, Dec, 20, 1793, that he had been obliged 
to evacuate Toulon, /and to retire from the harbour to 
that ane Len of the enemy's ips of the line 
in the arſenal, with the maſt-houle, great ſtorehoule, 
hemp-bouſe, and other buildings, were, however, firſ 
totally deſtroyed ; and, before day-hght, all his ma 
jeRy*s ſhips, with thole of Spain and the Two Sictlics, 
Were cut of the reach, of the evemy's.ſhot and ſhells, 

except 
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damp and loathſome room, ſeemed the fore- runner of 


opened a conſiderable battery, on the height of Arenes, 
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except the Robuſt which was to receive captain Elphin- 
ſtone, and ſhe followed ſoon after without a ſhot ſtr ik 
ing her. 

On the 21ſt of January 1794, his majeſty went in 
ſtate to the houſe of Peers, and opened the ſeſſion of 
Parliament with a gracious ſpeech, in which favourable 
mention 1s made of the advantages gained, upon the 
whole, by the allied armies; and that the temporary 
zoflefion of the town and port of Toulon had greatly 
diſtretied the operations of the enemy. He recom- 
mends a ſteady perieverance in ſo juſt and neceſſary a 
war, on our part, till it ſhall be terminated by an ho- 
nourable and permanent peace. His words are, © It 
« only remains for us to perſevere in our united exerti- 
« Ons: their diſcontinuance or an could hardly 
« procure even a ſhort interval of delufive repole, and 
« could never terminate in {ecurity or peace.” He far- 
ther ſaid, © Although I cannot but regret the neceflary 
&« continuance of the war, I ſhould ill conſult the eſ- 
« ſential intereſt of my people, if were deſirous of 
peace on any grounds but ſuch as may provide for 
bo their pe rmanent i ety, and tor the independence and 
<« ſecurity of Europe.“ 

An addrets of thanks to his majeſty for his moſt gra- 
cious ſpecch, was moved by the carl of Stair in the 
Houle of J nds, and lord Cliefden in the Houle of 
Commons. The ecarlof Guildtord propoſed an amend- 
ment to the former, and Mr. Fox to the latter; but, 
on a diviſion, the addrets was carried by 97 againſt 12 
in the Upper Houle, and by 277 againſt 29 in the 
Floule of Commons. 

The following melancholy accident which happened 
on the evening of the zd of the following month, 
ſeems entitled to the notice of the hiſtorian, In the 
crowd attempting to get into the Lattle Theatre in the 
Hay-market, a poor woman was thrown down : the 
people kept puſhing forward, and ſome others were allo 

ſhed down by the crowd, but many very ſuffocated 
and preſſed to death as they were ſtanding. The pit ly- 
ing lower than the threthold of the door leading into it, 
a ſtep was necetlary to be deſcended. Hence the mil- 
chief aroſe; for the perions who were the unfortunate 
{ufferers, either not knowing any thing of this ſtep, or 
being hurried on by the pretſure of the multitude be- 
hind, fell down; while thole whotollowed immediately 
were, by the ſame irreſiſtible impulſe, hurried over 
them. The ſcene which enſued may be more catily 
conceived than delcribed ; the ſcreams of the dying and 
the maimed were truly ſhocking, while thoſe who were 
literally 1queezing their tellow-creatures to death, had 
it not in their power to avoid the miſchief they were 
cauſing. It ſeemed incredible that ſo many ſhould 
have been killed in to ſhort a {pace of time: ſeven bo- 
dies, completely lifelets, were carried to the houle of a 
Druggiſt next door to the theatre; lome to the ſhops 
of other medical gentlemen; and the remainder to 
St. Martin's Watch-houle to be owned. This me— 
lancholy accident was not generally known in the the- 
atre till late in the evening; and was kept from the 
knowledge of their majeſtic (who were in the houſe) 
till the play was over. Exclutve of thele lamented 
victims, who were molt of them in reſpectable ſitua- 
tions, ncar twenty others tuffered material injuries in 
bruiſes and broken limbs. 

The \Wett Indies now demands attention; by a let— 
ter trom Sir Charles 4. to the Rt. hon. Henry Dun- 
das, dated Fort Royal, Martinico, March. 25, 1794, 
intelligence was received at the Court of St. James's, 
that a complete conqueſt had been made of the Ifland 
of Martinico ; the laſt and molt | important fortreis of 
Fort Bourbon having turrendered to his majeſty's arms 
at four o'clock in the atternoon of the 23d of the lame 
month. Very few men were killed or wounded 1n this 
enterprize. The garriſon of Fort Bourbon, amounting 
to nine hundred men, marched out priſoners of war, 
laying down their arms on the parade of Fort Royal, 
and were embarked tor France immediately. 
iefty's troops, having 
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and hoiſted the Britiſh colours, and changed the name 
trom Fort Bourbon to that of Fort George. 

His Royal Highneſs the duke of York, with the 
armies of the combined powers, obtained a conſiderable 
advantage near Cateau on the 16th of the following 
month; and, on the 22d, the hereditary prince ot 
Orange made a general attack upon the poſts which 
the enemy occupied in the front of Landrecies, and 
ſucceeded in getting poſſeſſion of them all; and in 
taking by ſtorm their intrenched camp, and a very 
ſtrong redoubt which they had thrown up at the village 
of E ſoques, within ſix hundred yards of the place. 

The duke of York, in a letter to the Rt. hon. Henry 
Dundas, dated April 26, Heights above Cateau, ſays, 
It is from the field of battle th at I have the ſatis sfac- 
«* tion to acquaint you with the glorious ſucceſs, which 
« the army under my comman nd have had this day. 
At day -break, this morning, the enemy attacked me 
“On all ſides. Alter a f. hort, but ſevere conflict, 
ſucceeded, in rc pulling them, with conſiderable 
ſlaughter. The enemy's general, Chapuy, is taken 
priloner, and we are maſters of thirty-five pieces of 
the enemy's cannon. The behaviour of the Britiſh 

cavalry has been beyond all praiſe !” 

About the ſame time general count Kinkfly, and 
major general Bellegarde, after driving the enemy with 
oreat {laughter from Priſches, purſued them as far as 
day- light would permit, and took from them twenty- 
two pieces of cannon, 

General Clairfait received a check from the enemy at 
Moncron, and was forced to retire with the loſs of ſome 
cannon and tumbrils; but to make up for this diſaſter, 
Landrecies ſurrendered to the duke of Vork on the goth 
of April. His royal highnets ſoon after repulſed twen- 
ty thouſand of the enemy near Tournay, taking from 
them thirteen pieces of cannon and four hundred Pri- 
loners. A few days after, the Iſland of St. Lucie fur- 
rendered to his majeſty's forces, under the command 
of Sir John Jervis, K. B. Gu: ad: aloupe and its depen- 
dencies ſoon followed the example, and turrendered to 
the Britiſh arms. To retaliate for this, however, the 
republican troops gained a conſiderable advantage over 
the duke of York near Journay in the beginning ot 
May; but towards to the concluſion of the month, 
general count Kaunitz attacked the French army which 
had paſſed the Sambre, defeated them, and obliged 
them to pals in great contuſion over the river. The 
enemy loſt near fifty pieces of cannon, and above five 
thouland men, three thouſand. of whom were taken 
prifoners : the Joſs of the Auſtrians was inconfiderable. 

The fate of Madame Elizabeth, the ill-fated fifter 
of Lewis XVI, ought not to be paſſed over in filence : 
the tel} a victim to the ſanguinary ſyſtem of repub- 
licaniſm on the 10th of May. She was followed to the 
ſcaffold by twenty-five perſons, condemned at the fame 
time; but was not ſuffered to fall under the edge of 
the fatal axe, till the heads of all her fellow-ſufferers 
had been ſtruck off. That amiable princels did not 
ſuffer tor any crimes of her own, but for the oftences 
of others which were talſely imputed to her. The Re- 
volutionary Tribunal itſelf contidered her death as a 
political neceſſity. Having aſcended the ſcaffold, the 
immediately caſt up her eyes to heaven, and, proilrate 
on her knces, and wringing her hands, demanded ot 
the King of kings that tortitude which the horrors ot 
her ſituation had "rendered lo neceſſary. Having conti- 
nued in prayer till the moment when the was to ſubmit 
her head to the enſanguined inſtrument, the advanced 
with perfect reſignation, with a kind ot herozlm inſpired 
by religion, and perlectly ſubmiſſive to the decree of 
Prov idence. Though the bled the laſt among her 
twenty-five fellow- ſufferers, ſhe diſplayed a courage and 
fortitude ſuperior to any of them. Thus died the vir. 
tuous Ilizabeth Philippina Maria of France, attet 
having lived, with a molt {potlets reputation, thirty 
Years and ſeven davs. 


ee 


Lay 


But, to return to the ravages of War, XIarſhall Nol- 
| lendort, on the 14th of Mav, turprized the French 
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in their entrenchments near Mayence, and defeated 
them with great ſlaughter. The French ſuſtained a 
loſs of one thouſand killed, two thouſand taken pri- 
ſoners, eighteen pieces of cannon, and two howitzers. 

The glorious firſt of June, 1794, rivetted the laurels 
on the brow of admiral earl Howe. The French force 
conſiſting of twenty-ſix ſhips of the line, oppoled to 
his majeſty's fleet of twenty-five, waited for the action, 
and ſuſtained the attack with their cuſtomary reſolution. 
A bloody engagement enſued, which our limits will 
not permit us to relate circumſtantially : it terminated, 
however, to the honour and advantage of Great-Bri- 
tain, whoſe matchleſs efforts were ſingularly victorious. 
Captain Montague was the only officer of rank who 
fell in this action; but admiral Graves received a 
wound in thearm ; and the rear-admirals Bowyer and 
Paiſley, and captain Hutt, of the Queen, had each a 
leg taken off. The names and forces of the French 
thips captured by lord Howe, are La Juſte, 8o guns ; 
Sans Pareille, 8; I Amerique, 74; PAchylle, 74; 
Northumberland, 74; Vimpetueux, 74; the Ven- 
geur, 74. 

An account of the ſurrender of Baſtia, and conſe- 
quently of the whole iſland of Corſica, was received 
from lord Hood during the time of the general joy 
for lord Howe's ſucceſs upon the ocean. 

On the 16th of June, the hereditary prince of Orange 
attacked and defeated the French army, which had 
again paſſed the Sambre, and took a poſition near Jol- 
ſelies, in order to cover the ſiege of Charleroi, before 
which they had begun to open trenches. The enemy's 
loſs was about ſeven thouſand men, twenty-two pieces 
of cannon, and thirty-five ammunition waggons, be- 
ſides horſes and baggage. A ſucceſſion of diſaſtrous 
events on the part of the combined armies more than 
over-balanced theſe advantages; but intelligence of 
the furrender of Port au Prince, in the Ifland of St. 
Domingo, operated as a kind of cordial to the drooping 
ſpirits of the Britiſh nation. 

The icene on the continent ſoon after became truly 
calamitous: the French, after obliging the duke of 
York to abandon the thoughts of getting poſſeſſion of 
Dunkirk, that ſcene of inconceivable diſaſters, rapidly 
became maſters of the whole of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands; and not only menaced the Dutch Netherlands, 
but even Holland itſelf. Fort Fleur d' Epe and Fort a 
Petre, at Gaudaloupe, and afterwards Gaudaloupe itlelt, 
were alfo at that time retaken, and in the hands of the 
French. A defeat at Drutin, near Nimeguen, on the 
gth of October, 1794, when the Britiſh troops were 
attacked by about thirty thouſand men, was another 
very diſtreſſing circumſtance. | 

The nation was conloled, however, by the following 
event. A Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Navi- 
gation, between the king of Great Britain and the 
United States of America, was ſigned on the 19th of 
November by the Rt. Hon. Lord Grenville, his ma- 
jeſty's principal ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs, 
being duly authorized for that purpoſe on his majeſty's 
part, and the hon. John Jay, envoy extraordinary 
from the United States of America, having like autho- 
rity on the part of the ſaid States. 

In conlequeace of bills found by the grand jury at 
Hicks's Hall, teveral perſons were tried, in the courſe 
of the months of November and December, for High 
Trealun. Thomas Hardy, flanding foremoſt on the 
liit, firſt put himſelf on the Juſtice of God and his 
Country, and, after a very long and deliberate inveſti- 
gation, was acquitted on the 5th of November: John 
Horne Tooke, Thomas Holcroft, and moſt of the 
others acculed of ſimilar offences, were allo ſucceſſively 
acquitted, and many of them diſcharged from impri- 
ſonment. Edward Watt, who, on a prior charge of 
High Trealon, had been convicted, was executed at 
Edinburgh, on the 15th of October preceding. 

2 


The approaching new year was preceded by freſty 
misfortunes : By diſpatches received from general Wal. 
moden, and lieutenant-general Harcourt, dated Arn 
heim, December 20, it appeared that on the 2-th the 
enemy, conſiſting of about fixteen thoutand fin 
made a ſucceſsful attack on the Bommel Waert, and 
the Fort St. Andree, from which the Dutch forces Raue 
obliged to retreat to the lines between Gorcum and 
Gurlenberg. The enemy, on the fame evening, crofled 
the Waal, and took a polition at Thuil, Wetleren and 
Wartenberg. f 

The republican troops, taking advantage of the froſt 
frequently croſſed and recrofled the Waal, harraſſing 
and diſtreſſing the combined troops beyond meature : 
almoſt every enterprize terminating in their favour. 
A ſeries of ſucceſſes on the part of the French, joined to 
the cordial reception they received from the inhabitants 
of the Dutch towns which they took poſſeſſion of, encoy- 
raged them to proceed with alacrity, and they ſoon be- 
came maſters of the Seven United Provinces of Hol- 
land. 

On the 2oth of January, 1 his ſerene hig 

| the Stadtholder arrived mh 1 having hom. ume 
in a bye-boat to Harwich. The prince ſſept at Col- 
cheſter. His majeſty, on receiving this intelligence, or- 
dered one of his attendants, and ſome of his meſſengers 
to repair to Yarmouth, to eſcort her ſerene highneſs 
and her family to London. Some of the royal carriages 
were alſo ſent down thither, for their accommodation. 
At the ſame time Baron Nagel, and the hon. Mr. 
Elliot, ſet off for Yarmouth, to pay their reſpects to the 
Princels. 

The number of emigrants taken in Holland is ſaid 
to amount to ten thouland, whole fate is not at preſent 
alcertained, The Anti-Stadtholderian party, tormerl 
known by the name of patriots, are entruſted ſolely 
with the public functions, and all the ancient magiſ- 
trates are depoled. . 

The French Commiſſioners at the Hague iſſued a 
proclamation, dated January 27, 17 95, in which they 
declare that, taking into their conſideration the wants 
of the republican armies of the North, of the Sambre, 
and of the Meuſe, and the neceſſity of ſupplying them 
with the objects of ſubſiſtence, ſupplies of proviſion and 
cloathing, of which they have occation, in the coun- 
tries where they are eftablithed ; withing to avoid the 
means of particular requiſitions, and the intervention 
of ſubaltern agents, they think it moſt agreeable to 
adurels themſelves to the States General, and formally 
invite them to ſupply them, in the ſpace of one month, 
with the following quantities, viz. twenty thouſand 
quintels of wheat, avoir-dupoiſe weight, five millions 
of rations of hay; twenty thouſand rations of ſtraw ; 
five millions of buſhels of corn; one hundred and fifty 
thouland pair of ſhoes; twenty thouſand pair of boots; 
twenty thouſand coats and waiſtcoats ; forty thouſand 
pair of breeches; one hundred and fifty thouſand pair 
of pantaloons ; two hundred thouſand ſhirts ; and fifty 
thouſand hats. And to be delivered further, within 
two months, twelve thouſand oxen. Thele different 
objects were to be delivered at Thiel, Nimeguen, and 
Bois-le-Duc, at three different times. The Dutch 
army, which conſiſted of fourteen thouſand men, is 
entirely diſbanded, but the greateſt part of them en- 
tered into the French ſervice. 

As this Hiſtory was propoſed to be continued down 
to the period of the publication of the laſt number, 
we cannot omit mentioning two circumſtances, con- 
cerning which the public is now much agitated ;—* 
the appearance of approaching diſcord in Ireland, and 
the celebration of the nuptials between his Royal 
Higlineſs the Prince of Wales, and a Princeſs of the 
Houle of Brunſwick. That both thele proſpects may 
terminate happily, is the carneſt prayer of every loyal 
lubjec of Great=Britain, 
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oraſpire, inſurrec- 
1109 ar 202 * 4 Belle iy 10 =—_ 


$/ $ < 37 | 
ddiſon, Jo ſeph. made ſecretary of ſtate, 788 


. 1 ** £ - o + Pri , * , 
25 4 rne Aneectl 15 N45 ne I1toans iv 10s 
nit“, 23. Conguers the northera nations, 
b. They revolt, ih. 

Great, kir 


— — 


of England, 36. 


F 1 
— 
Fights eight battles with the Danes in ane 
dus v3 ib. Reunguilh - er en! C1 ans O roy- 
1 1 , ] It he f | 
alty, and tal: dC Up. 71 TT n n Ae r { | 
7 0 


a pe: aſunt, ib. Gains lome Front 
I the Danes, 37. Converts a great | 
number of the Danes to Chrittianity, ib. 
E'+aHitthes a conſid ravle naval force, ib. 
Alire | compels the Lanes to rape” to his 
authn rity, 38. Makes a code of laws, 
ib. KHKxecutes ſeveral judg s for n it doing 
ju ice, ib. Divides England! int o ſhires, 
9 and tythings, 29. Provides for 
the ſafety of the i atv, and introduces trade 
and commerce, th. Jnvues learned men 
r m foreign co nt es t niruct the Po- 
ple, ib. E. abijſhes three ſeveral councils 1 
ib. he inventor of lanthorns, 40. +13 
works, ib. His death and cherader, b. 
His offspring, 2”, 

Alfred and Edw ard; brothers „f Edmund, 
invited to England, 65. In ited to cours, 
66. Alfred and his train barbarouyy 
mur ctred, ib. Edward departs rg Nor- 
mandy, ib. 

Al'an's, St. 
battle of, 

Aleuin, or Albin, anecdotes of, 133 

Alliance, Triple, formed, 696 

Alliance, Qua drople „ formed, 793 

Alva, d ſuke 0 of, commands the ar.uics again 
the ugonots, 540. Exerciſes unbound- 
ed t, ran ny and cruclty, 

Ambroſius arms in defence of the Br. tons, 

2 Jo Deie ats the © Sax On trees, ib. Slain 
in battle, 30 : 

America, North, diſturbances on account of 
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hunur 4 
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firit battle of, 372. Second 
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543 


the ſtamp- act, 850, the coiomiits take 
meaſures to ſurply themſelves with all 
kinds of necellaries, 851. Affairs of, 
85, 855, $59, $00, Sog. Hotulne: 


commence? between Great-Britain and her 
C' lonies, 8 5 8 9. Ailtairs ot CUN tinucd, 3. , 
671, 873, 874, 875, 870. Aſliſted by 
the ! . 87. Altairs of, 877, 878, 
8 9, 890. Indeperd ency acknowledged, 
CO 

American Loy aliſts, bill for their relief, 90 

André, major, taken as a ſpy, 878. Exe- 
cuted, 879 

Angles, multitudes of, arrive on the coaſt 
of Pritain, under the conduct ot twelve 
chicts, 3. Found the kingdom of the 
Eaſt- Angley ib, Forty vellels laden wich 
Angles arrive at Flamborongh, 31 

An; 1. Sax ons, government, ſe veral orders of 
people, Ja = manners, cuſtoms, and lan- 
guage ot, 

Anlat makes himſelf maker ef all the coun- 
try north of the Watling-ſtrect road, 4.4 
Anne, dau; ghter of James II. withdraws trom 
court, 728, Her letter to the queen on 
quitting the metropolis, ib. 2. Quurrel 
between the queen and, 743. Her letter 
to king William on the death of his queen, 
755, n. Aſcends the th ronc, 708. De- 
clares u ar ag zainſt France, 769. Aljiits 
Charles ia his attempt upon Spain, 773. 
Union of England and Scotland, fe ttled, 


= 


770. Terms of peace ottered by France, 
751. Conference began, 782. Ih arts 


the duke of Marlborough, ib. Makes a 
change in her miniſtry, ib. Creates twelve 
peers ar one time, 784. Negociation for 
8 0, 10. Peaco | of Utrecht, 750, 
Greatly indiſpoſed, ib. Dies, 787. Cha- 
ructer, ih. 
Anſelm, abp. of Canterbury, recalled from 
ba ichment, 115 To His ccata, 1 19 Anec- 


dates of, 133 


commodore, plunders and burns 
Faita, 804. Takes a rich galleon, ib. 


Antigallican, a private ſhip of war, her ſuc- 


ces, 818 


Arc, ſoan of, See Maid of Orleans 
Armada, a powerful armament defigned 


azainit England, 562. Denominated In- 
53. Arrives on the coait of 


* - 8 
Englan C Entirely overthrown, 1b. 


ly 55. 


Armoricans land at Totaeſs in Devonſhire, 


28 
Arteville, lames de, a brewer of Ghent, 
ward III. to aſſume the title of 
Jorn to pieces by 


a Ty] lie 5 Kew; 
king of France, 27 4. 
t! le F le min 5 Y 5 
Arth gallo, a cruel prince, reigns in Britain, 
S 1 9 
13. On account of his oppreſſions he is 
depoſed, ib. Being afterwards reinſtated, 
z <. * 
he exerciſes juſtice, and dies in peace, ib. 


Arthur, makes bis appearance in the Britiſh 


Created a patrician, ib. Sue- 
being crowned at Caer- 
Obtains a coinpleat victory 
Saxons at Bath, ib Compels 
to retire to their own country, 
utſhed by Cerdick, ib. His 


army, 29. 
ceeds 
leon, 30. 
when the 
ie Pic 


ib, Van: 


An ”yy brot Us, 


0 


? 
death, 0 

Arundel, Thomas, abp. of Canterbury, im- 
peached of high-treaſon, 306 

Arundel, earl of, executed, 307 

Aſcue, Anne, burned for hereſy, 456 

Aſgill, capt. devoted victim of retaliation, 
895. 1 etters on the ſubject, ib. 2. Par- 
done d, ib. 

Adler, Or Aſlerius Menue renſis, anecdotes of, 
12 
Ath-iftan engages the Daniſh fleet, 35. 
Aſcends the throne of ! ngland, 42. Ed- 
win, his brother, opp ofed to him, ib. 
Quells an inſurrection in the north, 43. 
Engaged in a war with Howe | king of F 
Wales, ib. Obtains a comp lete victory 
over Howel's forces, 1b. Marches ag gainſt 
the king of Scotland, ho, being derti⸗ 
hed at his pr-ſence, faes for peace, ib. 
Defeats a confderate army at Brunan- 
burg, ib. His death, 44. See Guthrum. 

Atterouryv, Francis, bith p of Rocheſter, 
apprehended, 797. Paniſhed d, 798 


3 
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B 
AON, Roger, account of, 324 


Badhy, Thomas, burnt, 334 


Bainham, james, burned in Smithfield, 
450, u. 

Baldwin, abp. of Canterbury, account of, 
321 


Baliol, John, inveſted with the crown of 
Scotland, 237. Cited before Edward, 
ib. Seeks an alliance with France, 238. 
Confined in the Tower of London, 2:09. 
Removed to Oxford, ib. Lives as a pri- 
vaie perſon in Normandy, 245 

Baliol, Edward, called from his retirement 
in Normandy, 269, Chtains a victory 
over the Scots, 270, Several Scotch 
noblemen ſwear ftealty to hum, ib. Crowned 
at Score, ib. Delivers Berwick up to 
Edward III, as a compenſation for his aſ- 
hitance, ib. Surpriſed, ib. 


Pr N 1 
Baliol College, Oxtord, its foundation, 
220. 


23975 
all. Jo! John, preaches univerſal equality, 297 

Balmerino, lord, beheaded, 809 

Pank of E gland i ſet on foot, 752 

Bannockburn, baile of, 253 

Barbadoes, dreadful hurricane at, 879 

Bards, Welſh, put to death by order of 
Edward I. 232 

Barnet, battle of, 388 

Races: diſguſted at king John's behaviour, 
168. Alle: mble at Leiceſter, and demand 
the reſtoration of their privile ges, ib. 
Submit to the king's authority, ib. Invite 
the king of France to take poſſeſſion of 
the crown of Eagland, 175. Compelled 
to vive hottages to king John, ib. Meet 
the Ki! ig at 1 ondon, 173. Demand the 
re-eſta Jiſhment of the laws of St. Ed ward, 
and the rights and priv tleges of the charter 
OL ilcury 1. ib. Meet at Stamtord 1 mu A 
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warlike manner, ib. Tranſmit a lift of 
grievances to the king, ib. Compel king 
Joh in to ſign Magna Charta and the Charta 
de Foreſta, 179. Shut themſelves up in 
London, 184. Excommunicated by the 
pope, ib. In a miſerable condition, ib. 
heir eftates plundered and given to fo- 
reigners, ib. Invite the French to their 
alſiſtance, ib. Conſpiracy formed againſt 
he Barons, 185 Compelled to reſtore 
ſome eſtates w hick had been given to them 
by king John, 188. Enter into a confe- 
deracy againft Henry III. 195. Diſcon- 
tented on account of tlie high eſtimation of 
foreigners at the court of Engl nd, and at 
the marriage of Simon de Montfort with 
Henry the Third's ſiſter, 199. Repair to 
London in a hoſtile manner, ib. Compel 
Henry to comply with their demands, ib. 
deſolbe to free themſelves and the king 
dom from the tyranny of the court of 
Rome, 204. Order the pope's nuncio to 
depart the kingdom, ib. Commit their 
grievances to w ritin „ ib. Demand ſatis- 
facti: mn from the pope, 205. Oppoſe 
Henry III. ib: Eſpouſe the cauſe of the 
earl of Leiceſter againſt the king, 208. 
Begin to hold ber conferences, with a 
view to reform the governme nt, 213. 
Cauſe the king to fon the Provifſions of 
Oxford, 214. vear to ſtand by each 
other, 215. ee of their letter to 
the pope in Juiti: ication of their - proceed - 
inge, ib. 2. Take meaſures againſt the 
Kings 217. Parons, aſſembly of, con- 
vened, 2 8. Declare againſt the king, 
ib. Gain advantage over the king, 219. 
Cauſe the king to confirm the Miſe of 
Lewes, 220. Summon a parliament, 221. 
Govern the kingdom, ib. Look with jea- 
lonſy on the great power of the earl of 
Leiceſter, 222. Confederate army de- 
feared, 223, Complain of Gaveſton's ill 
behaviour, 281. Draw together an army, 
1h. Drive the king before them, 252, 
Take Gaveſton priſoner, ib. Put Gav eſton 
to death, ib. Diſpleaſed at the conduct 
of queen Iſabella, 265. Form plans for 
the redreſs of grievances, ib. Revolt, ib. 
Diſagreement between the Barons and Ifa- 
bella reconciled, 266 
Barton, Elizabeth, a viſionary impoſtor, de- 
tected, 451 
Baxter, Richard, his trial, 718 
Beaton, cardina!, murdered, 48r, . 


Becket, 'Thomasa, diſputes between him and 
king Henry, 138. Anecd tes of that pre- 
late, ib. . His letter to Henry II. 142, . 
Maffacred, 145. Miracles wrought at his 
tomb, ib. . 

de, anecdotes of, 133 

Bedloe, William, a noted informer, 703 


Beer, the brewing of, prohibited, by reaſon 
of a famine, 254 

Bclinus enjoys part of Britain, 13. Obtains 
a great victory over his brother Brennius, 
ib, In pollethion of the whole iſland, ib. 
Revives the Molmurtine laws, ib. Bel nus 
and Brennius reign conjointly in Pritain, 
14. See Brennius. 

Bell, Robert, makes a motion for the redreſs 
of 2 grievance, 537. Is reproved for his 
temerity, ib. 

Belle- Iſle taken by the Engliſh, 837 

Penbow, his action with the French in th 
Weſt-Indies, 769 

Berwick taken by Edward I. 238. Deli- 
vered up to Edward III. 270. Annexed 
to the crown of England, ib. | 

Bible, Tindal's tranilation committed to the 
flames, 450 

Bible, tranſlation of, propoſed to the clergy, 
454. New tranflati ion of publiſhed, 533 

Bigod, Hugh, refuſes to attend Edward I. 
10 Guten nes 241 

Woey. Thomas, a prieſt, burned for hereſy, 

505 ts, 

Pithops empowered to impriſon keretics, 299 

Bladud, ſon of Hudibras, _ in Pritain, 
11. Builds Kaerbadus, ib 

Blenheim, battle of, 771 

Bligh, captain, hardſhips endured by, 931 

Blood, 


"= WB... Fu th. 
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Blood, engaged in a conſpiracy, 697, Enters 
into a deſign to carry off the crown and 
regalia from the Tower, ib. 

Blorcheath, battle of, 374 

Boadicea, widow of Praſutagus, king of tlie 
lcenians, oppoſes the injuſtice of tne Ro- 
mans, who had ſeized upon her pyſſeſſions, 
21. Her daughters raviſhed, and herſelf 
ſcourged by the Roman officers, 22. 
He -ads the revolters of Britain againſt the 
Romans, ib. Maffacres ſeventy thouſand 
of the Romans, 26. Her ſpecch to the 
Britons, ib. Conguered by the Romans, 
ib. Poiſons herſelf through grief, ib. 

Bohemia, king ot, {lain in the battle of 
Creſſy, 277. His ſtandard taken, ib. 

Boleyn, Anne, Henry VIII. enamoured of, 
440. PFerſuades Henry to proceed to ex- 
tremities againſt the pope, 444. Privately 
married to Henry VIII. 446. Appre- 
hended, 455. er letter to the King, 
456, 2. I ried, ib. Executed, 457 

Boniface VIII. requeſts Edward J. to relin- 
quiſh his claims to the kingdom of Scot- 
land, 

Bothwell, earl of, a favourite of Mary, queen 
of Scots, 525. Charged with the murder 

f lord Darntey, 526. Lives in concubi- 
nage with Mary, 527. Divorced from 
his wite, ih. Marries Mary, 528. Com- 
pelled to leave Scotland, ib. Subſiſts by 
piracy, ib. 

Bounty, mutiny on board the, 931 

Boyne, battle of, 


Brandt, count, execute ed, 864 
Brennius enjoys part of Britains 13. Bren- 


nius and his fleet diſperi {ed by a ſtorm, ith. 
Arrives on the coaſt of Albania, ib. Van- 
quiſned by Belinus, ib. Takes ſhelter in 
Gaul, ib. Marries the * of Segi- 
us, duke of the Allobroges, ib. Succeeds 
to the dukedom of the Allobroges, ib, 
Enters Britain in an hoſtile manner, 14. 
His army prepares to attack that of Beli- 
nus, ib. Ihcir differe nces compoſed d, ib. 
Reigns jointly with his brother Belinus, 
They concert meaſure to reduce the 
provinces of Gaul under their ſabjection, 
ib. J] he brothers paſs into Gaul, and re- 
duce it to their obedience, ib. They 
march towards Rome, of which they ob- 
tain poſſeſſion, ib. Brennius remains in 
Italy, where he exerciſes great tyranny, 
ib. Belinus returns to Britain, ib. 
Bretagne, treaty of, 284, 1. 
Bretag ne, duke of, afliſted by the Engliſh in 
the recovery of his dukedom, 295. M. akes 


1b. 


his peace with France. 296. Keceives the 
english but col: lly, ib. 
Bridge at Black Friars, plan for, 826. Built, 


831 
Briſtol, ſurrenders to queen Iſabella, 260 
Britain, peopled from Gaul, 8. Once inha- 

bited by giants, 8. Divided between 

Belinus and Brennius, 13. Cuſtoms, man- 

ners, and religion of the ancient Britons, 

16. Advantageouſly ſituated for trade 

and commerce, ib. Invaded by Julius 

Cæſar, 17. Part of Britain made a Ro- 

man province under the title of Britannia 

Prima, 20. The whole iſland conquered 

by the Romans, 23. Subjected to the 

"Irefect of Gaul, 25, Being drained of 

its forces 15 ſubject to the incurſions of the 

Pits and Scots, ib. Deſerted by the Ro- 

mans, 26, Civil wars in Britain, 28. 

State of Britain after the conqueſt of Eng- 

land by the Saxons. 32 
Britons, ancient, their cuſtoms, 

and religion, 16. 


manners, 
Send ambaſſadors to 
Ceſar, 18. Conclude a peace with him, 
ib. Renew hoſtilities, ib. Gain ſome 
advantage, ib, Enjoy their liberty under 
Tiberius, 20. After having enjoyed their 
liberty ninety-five years, the Britons are 
ſubjected by Claudius, ib. Conquered by 


Veſpatian in thirty conflicts, 20, Over- 
come by the Romans, 21. Oberin ſome 
advantage over the Romans, ib. Revolt 


with one conſent againſt the Romans on 
account of their injuſtice, 22. Maſſacre 
near eighty thouſand Romans, ib. About 
the ſame number of Britons maſſacred in 
their turn, ib. Enjoy ſome quiet under 
Galba and Otho, ib. Overcome by Julius 
Agricola, ib. Begin to look on the Ro- 
man manners as ligus of politeneſs, 23. 
Entirely conquered by Agricola, ib. Live 
reaceably under Confantine, 25, Com- 


—_— 
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manded by Conſtantine to obſer: e thc de- 
crees of the council of Nice, ib. Peing 
left to the ravages of their neighbours, 
and not being able to obtain ſuccours from 
Rome, ele” an emperor for themſelves, 
26. Acquitted by Honorius of all Roman 
juriſdiction, ib. Defired to inure them- 
ſelves to arms that they might repel all 
invaders, ib. The Briton: fue the Ro- 
mans for aſſiſtance, but in vain, ih. In- 
vite the Saxons, 15. Quarrcl with them, 
28. Invite the Armoricans to their aſſiſt— 
ance, ib. Entirely defeated, 32 

Bruce, Robert, endeavours to {ree his coun- 
try from the yoke of Edward, 247. 
. ſcapes from Edward's cou: ty ib. Af. 
ſembles an army in Scotland, is defeated, 
ib. Retreats into the Highlands, ib. Re 
turns mw his retreat, 248. Aſlembles 
an army and obtains feveral advantages 
over the Engl. ſh, ib. Reſtorer of t! 
Scotch monarchy, 253. Dies, 266 

Brutus, deſcended from the Trojans, 5. 
letter to king Pandraſus, ib. 
gem to overcome the Grecians, 6. 
addreſs to Anacletus, ib. His ſucceſs 
avainſt the Grecians, ih. Obtains the 
dau; ghter of Pandraſus for his wite; a large 
fleet well ſtored with proviſions ang: n necef, 
ſaries; and leave to depart tre 'on + 
7. Arrives at the iſland « er cia, 
with his followers, ib. Sa the orn- 
cle of Diana, ib. The goddeſs's anſwer, 
8. Enters the mouth of the river Loire in 
Aquitain, ib. Joins with Corineus, ib. 
Obtains the victory over Gofiarius Pictus s 
army, ib. Lands at Totneſs, 9. Builds 
the city of New Troy, ib. Has by his 
wile three ſons, Locrin, Albanact, and 
Kamber, ib. Ihe death of Brutus, ib. Str- 
named Greenſhield, reigns in Eritain, 

Bucer, burned at Cambridge, 497 

Buckiagham, duke of, put to death by order 
ot Richard III. 40⁰ 

Buckingham, duke of, offends Wolſey, 4 
committed to the T Ower, ib. Bcheaded, 
th, 

Buc Kingham, duke of, governs the court and 
the nation, 612. the f favourite of the 
nation, 616. Loſes the confidence of the 
nation, 619. Refolves to engage Eng- 
land in a war with France, 621. Cen- 
ſured, 624. Aſlaſſinated, 625 

Bulls, ſeveral ſent into England to extort 
money, 211 

Buquhan, counteſs of, expoſed in a cage on 
the walls of Berwick caſtle, 247. Her 
ſiſter expoſed on the walls of Roxborovgh 
caitle, 1b. 

Burdet, Thomas, unjuſtly executed at T y- 
burn, 390 

Eyng, adm. ſent to relieve Minorca, 814. 


Fur 
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is 
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C Alled to account Tor his conduct at Mi- 
norca, 815, 1. Executed, ib. 


Byron, lord, tried for the murder of Mr. 
Chaw orth, with whom he fought a duel, 
849. Found guilty of manſlaughter, ib. 


C 
CABAL formed, 696 


Cade, Jack, account of his inſurrection, 370 

Cadiz, taken by the Engliſh, 57 

Ceſar, Caius Jultus, invades Britain, 17. 
Conquers an army of Britons, 18, Re- 
ceives ambaſſadors from the Britons; ib. 
Concludes a peace with the Britons, ib. 
Part of Cæſar's fleet deſtroyed, ib. His 
forces attacked by the Britons, ib. C#- 
ſir worked, ib. Regains his honour, and 
concludes a peace with the Britons, ib, 
Leaves Britain, ib. Again lands in Eri- 
tain, "4 Gains ſome advantage, 19. 
Worſted by the Britons, ib. Deteats the 
Britons, ib. Obtains an advantage over 
Caſſibellaun, ib. Renders Caſlibellaun 
tributary, ib. Accuſed of turning his back 
to the Britons, ib. 


Calais beſieged by 257g III. 278. Taken 


by Edward III. 279. Charles VII of 
France attempts the recovery of, 364. 
Surrendered to the duke of Guiſe, 507 

Caledonians ſurprize the Roman army, 24. 
Defeated by the Romans, ib. Again re- 
volt, ib. 

Cambridge, earl of, heir to Edmund Mor— 
timer. See York: houſe of 

Cameron, Archibald, executed, 813 
Canada, conquered, #32 


1 
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Canning, Elizabeth, her deceit, 812 
Canterbury ta) Ken, and reduced to alle 3 
Its inhabitants decimated, ib; . 
Canute, proclaiuned | K ing of England. -x 
Refuſes tc engage the for ces * ”* al 
red, ib. Orde *rs the hands and Ga . 
tlie hoſtage 8 - his P. Hello 3 do be ch. 4 
off, ib. Embarks on bara his Reet Fe q 
turns to Denmark, ib. Again Ae 
. With - a poweriul arm y, : 


Compels prince Edmund to retirs bel * 
him, ib. Makes a great ditch he 
louth ſide of the 'T ha upp: 60 Invest 

the city of ] a ON: lon, th, Ob lig red to yo ' 
treat irom K ng 1 mand, th, Obſtinace 
battle beiwee: n Cat and Edmund , ih 
De. camps in the n ight, th, Again in be 
London, ih. Co mpelled to retire it 
difgrace, ib. Ag: in beſieges Len do . 
Flies from Edmund, 


inute 


ih. 0 e GAG , 
ravages in Mercia, ih. Defeats £4; 
* , 
arinv, ib. reaceably received by the 
Londoners, after i 44 d ivi! 0 1 * dee 
had been zer a 
nad been agreed ON, ib. (Jbtains the 
10, ercignty of England, 61. Perl 
5 A Ty 2 
IreaACncCiOti with Edmund 5 tamilv. 1 
DINE Sh 11: _ in aal into f. ir eder: 
* 1 * * . * 2 1 9 
ments, W. Wars with the Vandal, 6 
2 4 98 1. a Ds — * . G 
Ererco: 5 ei ini; ih. CI bt ian 
| neagom Of orw av, 63. Ml; 1.10 
* 1 1 
4i% 3 ro ne, 13. * Þ? iſtle 1 
the n . I) pee At * * * 1 = 
54. [ an { f . I Gs 10, 5 
Canute II. or Haraicanute, See Hardicz. 
nure 
C- ape [ *SrefON, taken, 887 
Caratiacu 54 King of the Sſtures. obſtinatelv 
eng ages the Koman army” under Ht rin 


hut is ranouiſhe d, and his wiſe and ſaw 
taken priſoners, . 21. CaraQtacus 


7 ty 


vered in chains to the Roman oeneral, ih. 
His ſpeech betore th: Roman tribunal, ih. 
Set at liert ** toget! ler with h1s tam! 


ih. 

Carauſius ord ered to ſcour the ſeas of e 
15 ra! ks and Sa Ons, 2 4s A man 0 f o TCA 
inſuſtice, ih. * ains the ſoldiers over to 
his party, ib. Permitted to enjoy the 
government of Britain, ib. Aſſaſſinated 
by Alectus, his cont. dential friend, ib. 

Carlile rebuilt by order of William Ruius, 


109 — 
Carliſle, epiſcopal ſee of founded, 121 
Carliſle, taken by the pretender, 808. Re- 


taken, ih. 

Carre, Robert, a favourite of James J. 654. 
Account of, 1h, z. His intrigue with the 
counteis of Eilex, Gog 

Carter, Hob, a leader in Wat Tyler's in 
ſurrection, 297 

Carthag-na, attack upon, 304 

Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, de- 
livers Carattacus to the Fomans, 
Rejects | her huſband Venutivs, and mar- 
ries his fervant Vellocatus, ib. 

Cas, St. unſucceſsful e „poclition to, 

Callibe la: Ms. igns in Bree: 
by Clary 19. 8 
Romans, ih. 

Caſlſiterides. See Scilly 

Caſtile, duke of TLancalter aſpires to the 
crown of, 301 

Cavaliers, 654 

Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate, created lord 
leigh, 541. Nies, 573 

Cenrick, ſucceeds his father Cerdick, 3 

Centaur, captain Inglefield, founders, 190 

Cerdick arrives in Fritain with a reinforce— 
ment of Saxons, 30. Anceſtor of the 
preſent royal fam.ly, ib. Monarch »! 
the Saxons, ib. Obtains Somerſetſhire 
and Hampſhire, ib. Founds the king- 
dom of Weſl ex, ib. His death, 31 

Charitable Corporation, e abuſes com- 
mitted by the managers f., 801 . 

Charles, prince, led aſide hy the dus 
Puckingham, 613. C "hatles and Buck— 
ingham (et out for Spain, 614. Returns 
to "England, 615. Aſcends the thrones 
618. Eſpouſes the prince s Henrietta 
ib. The commons complain concerning 
the growth of popery, ib. Arbitrary 
throws. ſome. members of houle 1 
commons into priſon, 619. 'Tyrannical 
behaviour, 620. Sends Bucking hai ” 
a frivolous expedition to 0-68 
Commons petition the king 
grievances, 623. Vields to 
mons, 624. contents 
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626. Concludes peace with Spain, 527. Commons of England, its tiſe; 316. At- after an inſurrection, 45; Make a deſcent 
Diſcomens of the puritans, 632. Im- teinpted to be iet on fire, 940 on England; 54. Commit great ra- 
poſes a 1:cargy on Scotland, which occa- Com. nwalth, 680 vages, ib. Land at G pſwick, (Ipſwich) 
lions tumults. 934. Expedition again!t | Coumnuration act, go 54. Bribed to depart, ib. Commit great 
dcotlaud, 036. Makes up the reach Company, Eatt India, affairs of, 853, 863, ravages under Sweyn, 54, 55: General 
with tue eos, 037: Cs mom oppoſe 4 $043 505, 904. maſlacre of the Danes projecied, 55. Ihe 
lus ufurpadions, 3b. Scots enter E. glane, Conſtantine permits the free exerciſe of maſſacre put in execution, 56. Again 
638. Agrees tO à treaty, ib. Neatly di- Chrifanity, 25 invade England, ib. Bribed to leave off 
ve ed ot lis foyal authority, 655. His | Conftantine choſen emperor of Britain on their ravages, ib. Take advantaye of the 
queen Prepares tor Holland, 5. Ke- account of his name, 26. Beheaded, ib. Ciſlenſions in England $7 Extend their 
. * . N ' , . 8 £ * wn 
k tires to L OTKy 1), I akes hoiitle meaſures Cordeilla, lovereign in Britain, 12. De- conqueſts, ib. Proc lam Canute king of 
agalntt the parliaments Ug7, &c Sum- ſtroys herielt; 16. England, 58. Obtain the ſovereignty of 
mons a parhament at \-xtord, 664; Ch- | Corte Caiile; Edward the Martyr, aſſaſſina- England, 61. Gradually incorporated 
tains ſeveral ad antagrs, 607, Deliresa | ted there, 53 with the Engliſh, (2. Expelled the 
3 treaty wich the parlament, Gor, His at- Corincus, of Trojan extraction, 8. Ser- kingdom, 68. Give Diſturbance to Wil- 
N fairs it £ cotlana, 0 Ys Diſorders com viceable to — 10. | he diitriét al- liam the Conqueror, 99. 
L mited by the King s troops, 07. IIis terwards called Cornwall aligned to Co- Dangerfields, an abandoned informer, 707 
b anzars in a dcclining polture, 673, De- _ rineus, 9. His death, 10 Darnley, Henry, marries Mary queen of 
3 li ers himſelt up to the Scots, 0,4. De- Corn, dearth of owing to engroſſers, 818 Scots, 523. Hated by Vary, 525. Trea- 
l livere4 by the ↄcots to the Uritiſn parlia- | Corniſh inſurrection, 412. Ihe ringleaders cherouſly murdered, ; 26, 1. 
3 ment, ib. deized by Cromwell's order, executed, 4 1 ; Death, William, captain of he Terrible, a 
5 (75. vent priſoner to Hampton Co.rt, | Cornwallis, lord, and his whole army taken, private ſhip of war, gallant exploits of, 
ib. Eſcapes irom t.ampton, 676, la- 855 $1c 
ken, ib. Conducted to Cariſbrook Caſ- | Coronation, ceremonies obſerved at, 154, u. Demerary and Iſſequibo, taken, 882 
die, ib. Farliament negociate with him, | Corporation and Leit acts, motion tor their | Denmark, George prince of, marries Anne 
ib. Ihe parnament ejecied by col. Pride, repeal, 990. Kejected, 912. Motion for daughter of James duke of York, 715 
ih, Removed to Hur Ca le, ib. Brought repeal, 924. Motion rejected, 928. Ke- | Dc {pencer, Hugh le, ſenior, taken priſoner 
to trial, 677, Sentence pailed againit lum, peal again moved, 928. Again rejected, ib. by queen Iſabella, and hung in his ar- 
iv, Executed, 678. Character, ib. His | Covenant, entered into by the Scots, 635. mour, 260 
oft>priagy ib. Sviemn league and, 664 Deſpencer, Hugh le, junior, choſen by Edw. 
Charlies II. proclaimed at Edinburgh, 680. | Coventry, riot at, 940 II. as a favourite, 255. Great diſturb- 
Secures himſelf in Worceſter, 682. Flies | Cranmer, Thomas, lays a ſcheme for Henry ances on account of, 256, Hung by or- 
from Worcetter, ib. Wanders about tor Vili's divorce, 444. Annuls Henry's der of Iſabella, 261 
ſome (ime, ib. 2. Eſcapes to the conti- marriage. with Catizarine, 447. Cran Deyonſhire, Baldwin Redvers, earl of, re- 
nent, io. Efforts to rcitore Charles II. mer's ſentence. declared null by the court volts, 124 
1 659. Proclaimed at Whitehall, 699. En- of Rome, ib. Abp. of Canterbury, ſe- | Diceto, Ralph de, account of, 325 
q ters London, &gi. Aſcends the throne, cretiy adopts the Froteitant tenets, 45%. | Dicu et nos dio, uſed as a motto by Ed. 
$ 69:. Church of England reſtored, 693, In danger irom his enemies, 476. Hated III. 273 
1 Marries Catharine, intanta of Purtugal, ib. by qucen Mary, 497. Convicted of h:gh- Dingley, Sir Thomas, executed, 464 
7 Deciares war againſt the Dutch, ugg. trcaton, ib. KRecants, 505, Returns to | Diflenters, favoured by William III. 734 
4 Actions with the Dutch, ib. Peace with Proteitantiſm, 506, Burned, ib. Dock-yards, plan for fortifying, 906 
F tie Dutch, C93. Forms the Friple Al. | Creliy, Eng lin iorees encamp at, 277. Battle Dolphin, hardſhips experienced on board, 
1 lines, C90. Defperate ſea- ght with the Ol, 1b. X $24 ; 
43 Dutch, 98. Peace with the Dutch, 699. | < roites take Jerulalem by ſtorm, 112 Domeſday Book compiled, 104 
E Scheme to change the religion of the | Cromastas, ora, iVunu guiity of high- | Drake, Francis, account of, 547, 1. Very 
F couatry, ib. Plots. 750, &. Meal-tub treaton, but his lite ſpared, 8309 : ſucceſstul againit the Spamiards, 552 
| plot 70; 4703. Rules with defpotic pow- | Cromwcul, ir i homas, Henry VIIT's. in- Drogheda, nege of, 652. 'laken by ſtorm, 
4 er, 710. tis death, 710. Hs illegiti- itrument in oppreiling the ecclettaitics, 081 
1 mate idue, ib. Chara ner, ib. 400% „% alibi, Created earl of Euex, 400. | Druidiſm, account of, 16. Dru dical max- 
' Cbarles V. of France, endeavouts to ſet aude Accuicu ot lligh-treaton, condemned, and ims, ib. 
| the ireaty of Bretagne, 289 EXECUICU, 0. a Dudley, —, choſen by Henry VII. as an 
1 Charles V. emperor, re gus lus crown, 505. Cromwell, Clixer, complains of the preach- inc rument of arbitrary power, 415. ke- 
Charles Town taken, 878 ing of popery, 027. Gains advantage headed, 419 
Charnock, Robert, executed for treaſon, over the royaliits, dog, 6.6. New mu- | Duns Scotus, Johannes, account of, 324 
757 dels the army, o. anveited win tne | Duattan, avbout of Glaitonbury, obtains an 
Charter granted by Stephen for the ſecurity tupreuc Cou1z,4nd ot the army, 10. Ac- aſcendencu over king Edred, 46. 4&tlifts 
of the liberiies of the nation, 123 Cuics ſeverai menmvers of the houſe ol the monks, ib. Sroiely inſults King Ed- 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, account of, 324 high-creaion, b. axes Drogheda by WY, 47- baniſhed the kingdom, 1b, Ke- 
Chelſea Hoſpital, bill for the reliet of pen- norm, Ode. Kecalicd from his govern- turns to England, meets wita great pre- 
lioners of, 813 ment in irelanu, ib. Gains a complete ſerment, 48. Account oi, 45 Frophe- 
Cherbourg taken poſſeſſion of by the Eng- victory over the King at Worcene, O02. ey, 54. Hs death, ib. 
lich, 295. Expedition againſt, 8 20 Liitoives the paltainent, 083. ade Dan» allo Molmutius, obtains the throne of 
Y Cherokee chiefs, do homage to George II. protector, 054, el. Ives to make War Britain, 12. Eitablithes the Molmutine 
J 801 | on Spain, O85. Plots againit his lite, 1b, la as, ib. 
4 Chicheley, Henry, eleQed abp. of Canter- Dies, O80. Account ot his family, 1b. | Durham, Simeon of, account of, 324 
3 bury, 337 Character, 1b. 
g Chri-:1anity ſuppoſed to have been planted | Cromwell, Richard, protector, 687. Re- E, 
| in Eritain in the time of Nero, 21. Em- tires [rom the proteccorate, 1b. 
braced by Lucius, 23 Cruſado, announced by pope Urban II. 112 | EADMERUS, anecdotes of, 134 
Chriitians perſecuted by order of Diocle- Culioden, deteat of the rebels at, 809. Earthquake in England, 249 One felt at 
4 tian, 24. Favoured by Conſtantius, z5. Cumberland, duke of, ſent to the continent, London, 812. Dreadful earthquake at 
; . Permitted to have the free exerciſe of 827. Returns to England, ib. Deſcats Liſbon, 813 a 
| their religion under Conſtantine, ib. the pretender, 809g : Zaſt India company, affairs of, 750, 762, 763 
| Church, diviſions in, 299. Reformation of | Cumberland, William, duke of, dies, 851 Ebraucus, fon of Menpricius, aicends the 
4 neceilary, 431. Reformation undertaken, | Cumin, Robert, mallacred, with 700 ot his throne, 10. Enumeration ot his ſons and 
432. Alterations in the church, 448, followers, 99 = a daughters, ib. Ss 
454. Affairs of, 458, 510 Cunedagius reigns in Britain, 12. His | Edgar, king of England, maintains a pow- 
Churches, fifty new ones voted, 783. death, ib. erful fleet, 48. Rowed by eight tribu- 
Clarence, duke of, unjuſtly accuſed, con- | Cunobelin maintained a good underſtanding tary princes, ib. Publiſhes an edict tor 
demned, and drowned in the Tower, 391 with the Romans, 20 the deliruction of wolves, ib. Violates 
Clarendon, conſtitution of, 140, . Curfew bell invented, 98 the chaſtity of a nun, 5: Does penance 
Clarendon, Lord, articles ot impeachment | Cyprus, Engliſh fleet driven on the coaſt of, for his crime, ib. Relation of one of 
againſt, 696. *. 157. 'Ireachery of the king of that his amours, ib. His marriage with El- 
Claudius ſubjects the Britons to the Roman ifland, ib. The iſland ſubdued, and the frida, attended with circumitaices of trea- 
yoke, 20 king ſent priſoner to Sy ria, ib. ckery, cruelty, and murder, ib. Various 
Cleryy, grown haughty, build caſtles, 125. opinions of hiſtorians concerning his vir- 
Petition of, 724. D. tues, 52. His death, ib. 
. Cleves, Anne of, marries Henry VIII. 465. Edgar Atheling banithed from Normandy, 
Divorced from Henry, 467 DANEGETD, levied, 55 and forbade to return to England, 109. 
Cliſlon, Oliver de, beheaded at Paris, 75 Danes, land in England, and are often re- Received into tavour, ib. 
Coin, ſtandard of, fixed by Edw. I. 249 pulſed, 34. Burn Wincheſter, 35. Re- Edmund, king of England, 44. | Loſes half 
Coldingham, abbeſs of, and all her nuns, pulſed, ib. Become matters ot Northum— the kingdom, ib. dubdues Cumberland, 
perith in that monaſtery, 36 berland, ib. Lake the king of Eaſt An- 45. Murdered by Leolf, ib. 
Coleman, Edward, brought to trial for high glia priſoner, whom they murder, tb, | Edmund, ſirnamed lronide, ſon of Ethel- 
treaton, 704. Executed, 705 1 heir cruelty, 36. Much dreaded by the red, ſupports his father s Cauſe, 59. Com- 
Commerce of England, account of, 319 Engliſh, ib. become maiters ot almoit pelled to retire before Canute s torces, id. 
Commercial treaty with France ſigned, 907. the whole of England, ib. V anquithed Repairs to his father at London, ib. De- 
Debates on, go by Alfred, 37. Overpowered by Edward feats Canute, 62. Obſtinate battle be- 
Commons, houſe of, its eltabluſhment, 222 the Elder, 41. Conquered by Edmund tween Edmund and Canute, ib. Compcels 
No, LXXX. | 11 H Canute 


Canute to retire, ib. Defeated, ib. 
Obliged to conſent to a diviſton of the 
country, ib. His death, ib. Reports 
cone raing the canſe of his death, 61. 
His mity dealt treacheroufly wit th, ib. 
His becike rs Alfred and Edward give 
Canuts ſome uncauineſs, 62 
Edmundfbury, Leland's deſcription of, 63 
Eldred, aſcends the Eng Li hrone, 45. 
Chaſtiſes the Danes, and compels 'V al- 
colm kia of Scotland to do him homage, 
ib. Reduces Northumberland to the torm 
of a province, 46. His death, ih. 
Edward the Elder, dillurbances in the be- 
inning of his reign, 41. Ett elwald, 
dward's couſin ge rman, raiſes an infur- 
rectidn, ib. Obtains a complete victory 
over Ethelwald, ib. tis death, 42. 
Eduard the Marty r, aſcends the throne, 52. 
Treachercuſly murdered, 53 
Edward the Co ate tor, alcends the throne 
67. A weak prince, 69. Lip ouſes di. 
tha, ih. De 1 prives his moth er ot ner D Th 


ſeiſions, ib. "1 lis diſpute with earl ( ,od- 
win, 71. Sends his queen to a nunnery, 
ib. Retakes her from the nunnery, 72. 
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Suppoſed to have made a will in favour 
of William duke of Normandy, 1h, His 
_—_ with Macbeth, King of Scotland, 
ib. Putlds ninſter Abbey, 75, Hr 
death, ih, Aneedotes concerning him, 76 
Edvard, prince, carries war into Wales, 218. 
Robs the "Templirs, ib. Deceives the 
barons,- 219. Stratagem to facilitate his 
eſcape from Lei. eſter. 222, Eftects bis 
eſe Pe, 223. — the earl ct Leicel. 
\ ter's ſon, ib. Engages the carl of Lei- 
ceſter, ib. De EA, the carl's army, ib. 
Releaſes the King, ib. Engages in ſingle 
combat with Adam de Courdon, 2 
Takes 'Gourdon priſoner, ib. Prepares 
ſor a voyage to the Holy Land, * 
His progreſs in the Tloly Land, 227. His 
liſe attempted, ib. Concludcs a 
with the Saracens, ib. 

Edward I. aſcends. the throne of Eneland, 
28, Returns to England, ib. Pet ves 
to de Llewellyn prince of Wales, 279. 
Orders king Ic hn's charters to be ob. 
ſcrred, ib. Mal th CS Pe: LCC with Llewel- 

lyn, ib. Conquers- Wales, ib. 
the Welſh bards to be put to death, 
Unites Wales to England, ib. Takes 
| away che charter of the city of London, 
; ib. Baniſhes the jews, and conficates 
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tileir property, ih. Conquers Scoriand, 
233. Kecerves homage from John ba- 
I; 01 lor Scot! 41] = 237 * Takes Be rwick, 


238. His _ te with the King of France, 


239. Bad ſuece 15 of the allies i in France, 
242. Confirms the great charter, ib. Ob. 

tatas a llynal victory over ihe Scots at 

Falkitk, 243. Again caters Scotland, 


1 1 ' 
deiteats tlie 1 > 


Ake 


1 2 1 i % %\ 
" the WwINACrld de ry 


Qi army, 244. 
to the Magna Charta 
f 1s His ſe- 
erities, 246. (lis craeltics in Scotland, 


£5 Addon,; 


3 
re*1! + by 


| _ 
| 
| 


| 24 Winters at 1 ſle, 248. Taken 
| at Carhfie; ib. F 3 and cha- 
| racter, 1, 
Fd ward II. afcends the throne, 2. 49. Re- 


alls his favourne, Fiers Gaveſton, from 


eile, ib. Orae! 18 nop 1 at IVF #2 TO to 


1:nprifoned, ib. Ma rrres lſabetla, 230. 
Heaps favours upon Gavellon, ib. Cath 
adminiſtered to dw II. ib. . Com 
N pelled to lend + Gaveſton 1110 Daniſh ment, 
1h, Faw: ny 5 Queen Complays or Gave- 
| on' 5 111 be haviour, 251 bs I He 5 bet GT 
| his barons, 252. Conjures th e harons te 
{pare his tavourite's lite, ib. Incenſel 


8 account of the deat!y of Gaveiton, ib. 

ompelled to give the barons ſatisfac- 

tion, 253. His war in Scotland, 1H. 

Def-ated by the Scots, ib. Perſonated 

by one Poidras, 254. Diiturbances be- 

| teen Edward and his qucen, 258. De- 

pe Tea by the parliament, 261. Inſulted 

after his diſgrace, ib. Compelled to re- 

ugn the enſigus of royalty, ib. His clia- 

racter,- 202. Cruelties exerciſed again 

his perſon, 264. Ulis murder, 265. 
of his murderer „ ib. o 

LW ard III. ſon of Edw. II. made King on 

the depoſition of his father, 261. De 

_ es a aluſt accepting the crown during 
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er 8 [1 te, ih, 'E i PR ned, 203. EN 
ankles again Scotland, ib. Marries 
Flulippa oi ilatault, 203. Quits alf! 
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protenſt-ts to the ſovereignty of Scot- 
land, ib. Entertains ſu! picions of his 
mother's conduct, ib. Antes [ {abella's 
apartment at Nottingham cattle, and 
ſcizes the carl of March, ib. Takes Iſa- 
bella into cuſtody, 269. Takes upon 
himicit the AR [ration of allairs, ib. 
Enleavours to ſet Edward Baliol on the 
throne of nian 170. Deſeats the 


Scots at "un don 3 iu, ib. Burns Aber- 


deem 271. "C la:ms the crown of France, 
ib. 8. 1 from England, 272. Aſſumes 
the title of king of France, 273. Uſes 
the motto Dieu et min driit, ib. "Pe turns 


to England, tb. 


Cains a victory 
the Fre nch at 


lea, th, 


Over 
Challenges the 


king of France to fingle combat, 1. 
0 * . * . 
Concludes a truce with the French, ib. 
Repairs to the frontiers of Scotiand, ib. 


Concludes a truce with Scotland, 37 0. 
Creacs his eldeſt fon prince of Wales, ib. 


Gains a complete victory over the French 


2 1 i _ a 1 d 9 lk 14 4 
41 Creity, 2 . ay 5 ij ge 10 (_ a | a1S, I:), 
Becomes matter cf C alail 279. Con- 


Clndes a trace with France, ib. Returns 
to' England, ib. The impertal 8 
tende red 10 him, ih. Clears tlie C Aline 
of the Spaniſh corſairs, 281. His fon 


11 * Fe * * ad 

the prince o Wales gains a complete vie- 
- i uw 1 „ > S £ " . * a, 

over the French at Poictiers, 282. 


Concludes a truce with France, 283. 
Embarks for France, ib. Co mpels the 

French to fien the treaty of Bretagne, 
233; Loſes his queen, 29. Makes a 
fruitlets exped!! ion to France, 290. is 
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to a truce with France, 15, Becomes en- 
amoured of Alice Pierce, ib. Dies at 
* . * * 2. f * * 
Shene, 292. His character, ib. 11s 


* 
ib. | 

prince of Wales, inveſted with the 
principality of Aquitain, 286. Engaged 
in reſtering s throne, 
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288. Engaged 1 In 4 War in 4 a ee, 290. 
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Returns. to LE 1 . Die 20 
1 1714 * ! ww lle 'Y % 171 OE >> 2 * 4 
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Eduard IV. 41K. As > ron 3 5 . \ 10 
. * a 1 Q 
tor G0, ar uten, 19 ( 1 111 — 5 35 £ 0 
13. py . - && _— * * +1, v » 
His amours, 383. Expelled the throne, 
12 Y = he, Bag 4 ' 1 A 
38 ” OFT 4111S DClUAC tent CY TYI T3. - 
1 ＋ 80 1 n 
DER 15. De ats k +4 w Mean Tis 1485 þ <3 » 
7 2 . 
Yales queen Viargaret and her ſons pri- 
<4 
* * þ 4 X ! — 3 4 
ſoners, ib. Reſtored 10 the 140 OS | 4 . 
3 * ® = o p © * 
Embarks tor Calais, 389. Claims tlie 


crown of France, ib. Coactudes a truce 

will! France, ib. Acts 8 

393. His death, ib. 

H:s iſſue, 393 

Edward V. aſcends the thre one, 895. Ver- 
dered, his brother Ric hard 
dux2 of Yor, 398. Their bones dil- 
covered, ib. 

Edward VI. afcends the throne, 479. Coun- 
eil appointed, ib. Atfairs in Sc tland 
481, Inſurreſti eu 487. 
in Scctlaad, 488. Diſagreement among 
his own counſellors; ib. Several prelate 
nul · treated, 499. Debate about the ſuc- 
ceilion, 493. Sets ade his ſiſters 
and Elizabeth from tte ſuccetlion, 494. 
Dies, ib. His character, ih. 

Edwin, oppoſed to Athelſtan, 42. Dies at 
Roine, ib. Denied Chrittian burt: 1 by 
Pope tot n, till \thelitan was conſulted, ib, 

Edwy , alcends the throne of England, 47. 
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Llidure reigns in Britain, '15, Depoſed 
andſhut ut in the tower of [1 8 alt, 
ib. Advanced again to the throne, ib. 
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weld, anecdote: of, 133 

18, taken by the Engliſh, 881. pe- 

cirion of che jews 8 Font Retaken,! 85 

Exciſe, ſcheme for a general one, 802 

Exciunon Bill, 708 

Exeter taken and burnt by the Nanes, 56. 
its inhabitants put to the {,yord, ib. Re- 
volts, 97. 


Echel 


Eu! atiu 
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FACIUS, burned at Cambridge, 497 

tairfax, Sir Thomas, appoinied general of 
parli; WNentary 10 ces, 608. Obtains 
nal ict TY at N. 

Faith, defender ol, a title given to Henry 
II. a5 
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aſeby, 972 
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Fa rn e, dreadt. 10 

Farmer, captain, 
877 

Faulkner, Capt in, 

Fawkes, Guy, conſyirator 
plot, 601 

Fees, priſoners acquitted not ©: 
505 

Felton, John, exec: ted for aſuxing a bull ot 
excommunication againit the bp. ot Lon- 
don's pal: ice, 530 

Felton executed jur the murder of the duke 
of Buckingham, 02; 

Fenwick, Sir N brought 10 CU 7 59s 
wee 1 | Wh, Lecated, 

Feuda | government, « deſcription of, 312 

Fiſher, john, biſhop ot Rocheſter, executed, 
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ed to pay, 


452 
Fle: min! 2s, ſettled in Yorkſhire, 119. Re- 
move to Wales, ib. 
Florence, a r of Worceſter, 134 
Floud GH Field Ly battle of, 42 4 
Flour, applica:ion from France for, rejected, 
926 
% TY a. 
For Es TA, CttanTta DE, articles of, 132 
Forreſt, captain, his bravery, $19 
Forteſcac, Sir Adrian, executed, 404 
France, crovn of England promited to the 
king ot, 175. Philip obliged to lay aſide 
his deiiong War declare againſt 
France Peace conc juded, 845. Re- 


marltable revolution in the internal go- 


177. 


813. 


vernment of, 862. Alillits the Ameri- 
" 
cans, 875. Revolution of, 94.3, 1. AC- 
count of the war concern ing, 945 
Francis 1. various tucceiirs OL, 448. Inter- 
view between Francis and tienry VIII. 
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GAME, feathered, ſorbade to be taken, 174 
Gaſcoipne, Sir illiam, tends the prince ot 
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ment upon that ot En, and, 10. Conſpi- 


racy, 797, G ratified with foreign trea- 
ties and alliances, 708. Embarks tor 
Holland, 99. Dies, ib. His character, 
ib. His otispring, ib. 
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George II. 2 the throne, 799. Con- 
troverhes, 5c „ IIIicit Pr actics . w. 1%e- 
Sor ek "ring trom feven Cherokee chicis, 
801. Princeis royal warried to the prince 
ot Orang ge, 802. Prince of Wales mar- 
ries the princels of Save. 10tha, iD, . 
vention between 1e kings Ot J and 
and Spain, 803. e be⸗ 
tween the king and prince of M ales, ib. 
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matic Sanction, ib. Invaſion in favour of 
the pretender, 806. Diſagreement among 
his naval commanders, ib. Pretender 
lands in Scotland, 807, Aifairs abroad, 
810. Prince of Wales * 5 812 Wars 
with the „ rench, 813. Campaign in A- 
merica, il Aﬀai rs of the continent, 816. 
Reprove« | by the king ot OR 817. 
Engagements at ſea, 818 Campaign on 
the continent, 828. Dies 833. His cha- 
racter, ib. 

George III. aſcends the throne, 833. Few; 
lieves infolvent debtors by an act, 834. 
Ad ances the ſalary of judges, ib. F rance 
diſpoſ. har? eace, ib. Campaign on the 


CL) * a 4 

mntinent, ib. * ies huh otta-Sophia, 
princef - Mecklenburg- Strelitz, ib Spa- 
niards declare war againſt Great Britain, 
508. Declares war againſt Spain, ib. 
Se nds Tels O men 160 i 'ortug: il, 8 - Pre. 


liminarics of peace ſigne d between France 
and Great Britain, 844. Definitive treaty 
_ at Paris, 845. Marries his litter 
Auguſta to Charles W 1 of Prunſ- 
v ick-Lunenbourg, 847. fiſts the diſ- 
trelied \Wurtzburgh ers, ib. Campaign in 
North Ame dien, 848. Negociates a mar- 
riage for his fil r Care lina-Mati Ida with 
the prince royal | of Denmark, 849. Tax- 
ation of America occaſions diſtur>ances, 
850. Princeſs Caroline-Matilda marrics 
the king of Denmark, ib, Makes a change 
in his miniſt ry, 856. Takes into conſi- 
de ration the aſtairs of America, 857. II 
ſucs preſs warrants, 860. Declares againfl 
Spain, 801. Affair with Spain accom- 
modated, ib. His mother dies, ib. His 
ſiſter charged with heinous crimes in Den- 
mark, 864, Carolina-Matilda ſent to 
Zell in Hanover, ib. Makes an excur- 
ſion to Portſmouth, 868. Parliament 
takes into confideration the fate of Ame- 
rica, N His ſpcech on the American 
war, 870, 1. Diſcontents, 872. Hoſti- 
lities commence with the French and Spa- 
niards, 876, 877. Declaration of hotti- 
Iicies againſt Holland, 880. Addreſſed 


to put a ſtop to the American war, 886. 
Ch: inge in Admin: ration, 889. ad- 
mini tration, 889. ' Meſſage to the houſe, 


ib. Preliminary articles of peace 11gned 
between Great Britain and the United 
Provinces, 905. Peace with France, Spain, 
and Ar. erica, concluded, 1b. Makes a 
change in his miniſtry, 901. 


parties, 902. SPEC, 903. Signs a treaty 


ot commerce with France, go7. Addi- 
tonal Supply, 913. Refuſes a Ruſſian 
feet acmution into his ports, 914. Con- 


Andes 4 deienh ve allia 
General ot the En 
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nce with the States 
nted Provinces, 917. 
ve treaty with the king of Prulſlia, 
918. Vifits Cheltenham, ib. Symptotus 
diſcovered of an allengrion of mind, 919 
Regency bulineſs, 920. Rettore 4 to 
health, 924. Gez in proceſſion to St. 
Paul's cathedral, 926, Meſſage from his 
majeſty, 929, 2. Reconciled to the king 
of Spain concerning port Nootka, 931. 
endeavours to bring about a pacthcation 
between the Porte and the 
Ruilia, 936. His ſpeech, 941. Meſſage, 
ib. Sprech, 942. Hoſtilities between 
England and France, 943 
Ghoſt, Cock-lane, account of, 844 
Gibraltar taken trom the Spaniards, 772. 
Spaniards attempt to retake it, but are re- 
pulſed, ib. Beſieged by the Spamards, 
799. Spaniards raiſe the ſiege, ib. Spa- 
niards inveſt, 978. he Spaniſh pl: mover— 
thrown, ib. Spaniards forcibly attack 
Gibraltar, 885. Repulſed, ib. Grand 
liege of, 891. Spaniſn ſcheme entirely 
fruſtrated, 892 
Gilbert, biſnop of London, anecdotes of, 124 
Ginckel, gains a ſignal victory over St. 
Ruth and Sarsfield, 744. Lakes Lime- 
ricky 745 
Gipswick,” (Ipſwich) a body of Danith 
troops land Return to their 
mnips, ib. 
S lamorg anſhire annexed to the throne of 
lac, | ©: J 
Glenc e, maſtacre of, 
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746. Enquiry into, 
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Gle: 


4 bur, Owen, heads the W elch inſur— 
£6 ats, 329. Enters Herefordſth ire, ib. 


Takes Edmund Mortimer priſoner, 
Dies, 334. Account of, ib. , 


Union of 


empreis of 


ib. 


Glouceſter, ſtatutes of, enacted, 229 

Glouceſter, revolt of Robert carl ot, 12 

Glouceſter, duke of, treacherouſly ſeized; 
306. Murdere d, 307 

Glouceſter, duke of, accuſed of high-treas 
ſon, 368. Found murdered in his bed, ib, 

Gloucefter, duke of, dies, 764 

Godfrey, Sir Edmondſbury, murdered, 703. 
Several executed for his murd er, 706 

Godwin puts a body of Vandals to the rout, 
62. Created carl of Kent, ib. Procures 
the proclamation of Hardic: anute king of 
Weſſex, 65. In oppoſition to, Harold, ib. 
Gained to Harold's intereſts, ib. Pro- 
cures Harold to be acknowledged king 
of Weſſex, ih. Adviſes the aflaſſination 
of Alfred and Edward, ib. Puts Alfred 
and his train to death, 66. Ac zuitted of 
the murder of Alfred, 67. Eſpouſes the 


cauſe of Edu 2 the Conſeſſor, 62. Ba- 
niſned from England, 71. Inſel!s the 
chaſt of Eng In mn |, ib. Makes a deſcent on 


the Ile of Wi ight, ih. 
His de: ath, ib. His lands inundated, 113 
Gorboguto reigns in Britain, 12 
Gorbonian re igns in Britain, '5 


Gordon, lord George, tried, 820, 
ted, ih. 


Is reconciled, 72. 


Acquit- 


_— conqueſſ of, 823 
Goſpel, plan for the propagation of, 762 

Gourdon, Beriram de, wounds Richard | 
164. Flead alive, ib. 

Gourdon, Adam de, engages prince Edward 
in ſingle combat, 2 5. Vields himſelf 
priſone r to Edward, ib. obtains a par- 
don, 1Þ, 

Graſſe, Monſ. taken, 889 

Gratian, elected emperor of Britain, 26, 
Aſſa _—_ 1b. 

Gray, lady Jane, i invited to the throne, 495. 
Returns to a priv ate ſtation, 496. Taken 
into cuſtody, ib. Beheaded, 500 

Gregg, e xecuted tor high -treaſon, 778 

Grenville, Sir Richard, account of his action 
at fea, 568 

Griffin, king of Wales, beheaded, 74 

Griffin, a Welch prince, breaks his neck in 
endeavouring to eſcape from the lower, 
202 


Groſſeteſte, biſhop of 1.1 incoln, 322 
(>uadaloupe taken by the Engliſh, 826 
Guardian, ſtrikes on an iſland of ice, 932 


Grendel] na. eſp: ated by Locrin, 10. Go- 
veras the kingdom, ih. 

Guienne confiſcated to the king of France, 
2 eſtored to Edward 1. 246 E. 
re-ted-1nto_a principality, 286. Some 
of! 1:5 nobles diffatished, 288 

Guticard, marquis de, attempts Mr. Har- 
ley's life, 783, u. 

Guile, dulce of, takes Calais, 507. Perſe- 
cutor of the Hugoncots, 5 19. Aſſaſſina- 
ted, 521 

Guiſe, duke of, forms a agus 6 gn the 
Proteſtants, 543. Aﬀailinatec, 567 

Guithelin reigns in Britain, * 

Gunpowder plo t, 600 

Gurgiunt Brabtruc, reigns in Pritain, 14. 


1 
* 


Ireland f; eopled in his time, 15 
Gurguſtius, re1gns in Pritain, 12 
Guchlac, anecdotes of, 1 3 3 
Guthrum, overcome by Alfred, and con- 
verted to Chriſtianity, 37. His name 


changed to that of Athel tan, ib. 
H. 


HABEAS Corpus act paſſed, 707 
Hainault, Fhihppa of, marries Edw. III. 265 
Hatidon Hi , battle of, 330 
Hamde n, John, acquires POPU ty, 8932 
Hampton Court, ſome account of 
Hanie-towns, their priv leges annuiled, 491 
Hard1can ute proc laumed king of eſſex „5. 
King of !.ngland, 66. Orders Harold's 
body to IC ug up and thrown into the 
Thames, ib. Lays the tax of Dang geld 
on the Ungliſn, ib, His death, 67 
t arold Iliatetoot, aſcends the 
England, 05. Fndeavours to gain God- 
win to his intere{ts, ib. Acknowledged 
king of M eflex, ib. | His death, 66 
\arol ac quires reputation in N gland, 73. 
Aipires to the crovn, ib. Gors to Nor- 
mandy, ib. Requeſts one ol Duke Wil- 
hams daughters in marriage, 74. Com- 


pels the Welſh to dethrone (rifing their 

King, ib. cents the throne of England, 
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76, Oppoſed by his brother Toiton, ib. 


4 Makes 


throne of 
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Makes preparation againſt duke Wil- 
liam, 77. Perplexed by an invaſion of 
Notwegians, 78. Defeats the Norwe- 
glans, 12 Advances towards duke Wil- 
liam's army, 79. Engages the Norman 
army, ib. Vanquiſhed by duke William, 
80. Slain in battle, ib. 
Harold Harfager makes himfelf maſter of 
the Orcades (Otkney Iſles), 76 
Haſtings, battle of, 79 
Haſtings, makes a deſcent on England, 3». 
His wife and two fons made captives, 38. 
Reſtored, ib. 
Haſtings, lord, beheaded, 397 
Haflings, Watren, eſq. charged with the 
conim.flion of high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, 907 
Harannah taken, 840 
Hawke, Sir Edward, gains a conſiderable 
victory over the French, 828 
Hayward, Sir John, committed to priſon, 
26 
— aboliſhed, 736 
Heli reigns in Britain, 15 
Hengitt and Horſa command the Saxons in 
Britain, 27. Inveſted with the ſove— 
reignty of Kent, 28, Hengilt takes upon 
him the title of king of Kent, 1b. His 
death, 2 
Henrietta, Charles 1.'s queen, miſerable 
ſituation of, 694 
Henry I. aſcends the throne, 114. His 
charter, ib. Eſpouſes Matilda, 115. Re- 
ſolves to complete the conqueſt of Nor- 
mandy, 113. Befieges Tinchebray, ib. 
Seizes on the archbithopric of Canterbu- 
ry, 119. Cauſes the Normans to ſwear 
fealty to his ſon William, ib. Takes the 
— foe of France, 128. Peace con- 
cluded between Henry and the French 
king, ib. Takes Robert de Mellent pri- 
ſoner, ib. His interview with pope In- 
nocent II. 121. Death, 122. Charac- 
ter, ib. Founds ſeveral abbeys, ib. His 
iſſue, ib. 

Henry, ſon to Matilda, ſupported in his pre- 
tenſions to the crown ot England, 131 
Henry II. aſcends the throne, 134. Acts 
vigorouſly, ib. Oppreſies the barons, 

35. Does homage to the French king, 
ib. Henry's affairs on the continent, 
136. Makes 2 treaty with Malcolm, 1b. 
Revenges ſome incurſions of the Welſh, 
ib. Diſputes between Henry and Tho- 
mas a Becket, 138. Conquers Ireland, 
148. Conſpiracy formed againſt Henry, 
149. Does penance at 1homas a Bec- 
ket's tomb, 150. Quells an inſurrection, 
iv, Divides England into ux diſtricts, 
1 2 Diſſentions among his ſ:ns, ib. 
is war with France, 152. His death, 
and character, 154 
Henry III. aſcends the throne, 186. Op- 
poſed by prince Lewis, 187. Truce be- 
tween Henry and Lewis, ib. Hoſtilities 
recommenced, ib. French defeated, 188. 
Peace concluded, ib. Peace concluded 
with Llewellyn, 189. Loſes ſome terri- 
t-ries in France, 190. 
come abſolute, 191. Extortions on the 
Jews, ib. Account of his campaign in 
France, ib. Shamefully returns into Eng- 
land, ib. Diſagreements in England, 193. 
Maltreats the earl of Pembroke, 196. 
His forces routed by the earl of Pem- 
broke, ib. Marries Eleanor daughter to 
the earl of Provence, 197. Enamoured 
of a new favourite, 198. Annuls the 
grants made during his minority, ib. 
Makes a diſhonourable peace with Scot- 
land, ib. Compelled to comply with the 
demands of the barons, 199. Plan laid 
for the murder of the king, ib. Inſtances 
of Henry's fickleneſs, 200. Concerts 
meaſures with the pope to exact money 
from the people, ib. Involved in a war 
with France, 201. Lays ſiege to Fonte- 
-nay, ib. Conſents to a five years truce, 
202, Demands an aid from the parlia- 
ment, but is retuſed, ih. Project to de- 
prive Henry of the adminiſtration of pub- 
lic affairs, 203. Rigorous exactions _ 
the clergy by the 's nuncio, ib. 
oe way tha >. 8-4 ib. Conſents 
to a treaty with the Scots, ib. His queen 
delivered of prince Edmund, ib. War 
with the Welſh, 1b. Oppoſed by the ba- 
tons, 205, Eſtabliſhes a fair in Welt- 
minter, ib. Opprefles the Londoners, ib. 


Adviſed to be- 


— 


&. 


his brother Athelmar, ib. 
ſents vpon Guy de Laſtgnam, ib. Cele- 


N D E K. 


Seizes the biſhopric of Durham, 206 


Procures the biſhoprie of Wincheſter for 
Laviſhes pre- 


brates the nuptials of his daughter Mar- 
garet with Alexander III. king of Scot- 
land, ib. Extorts vaits ſums of money 
from the Jews, 207, Makes preparations 
for the cruſade, ib. Diſpleaſed with the 
earl of Leiceſter, ib. Diſpute between 
Henry and the earl of Leiceſter before the 
parliament, ib. Oppreſſes the people, ib. 
Reſolves to Have the earl of Leiceſter 
tried again by his peers, ih. Oppoſed by 
the barons, 208. Clergy grant the king 
a tenth of their revenues, ib. Swears to 
obſerve Magna Charta and Charta de Fo- 
reſta, ib. Sets out for Guienne, 209. 
Fears an attack on the ſide of Caſtile, ib. 
Returns to London, ih. Extorts money 
from the Londoners, ib. The pope en- 
ters into a ſcheme to engage Henry in a 
project for the conqueſt of Naples, ib. 
1akes a journey to Scotland, 211. Not 
able to comply with the pope's demands, 
212. In danger of excommunication, 
213. Diſpleaſes his bay-ns, ib. Com- 
pelled to ſign the proviſions of Oxford, 
214. Endeavours to throw off the re- 
ſtraint laid upon him by the barons, ib. 
Barons take meaſures againſt him, 217. 
Comes to terms with the barons, ib. 
Makes a voyage to France, ib. Refuſes 
to fulfil his engagement with his barons, 
218. Uphraided by pope Urban IV. ib. 
Confirms the Oxford Proviſions, ib. Hen- 


ry's queen inſulted, ib. . 1 
between the king and the earl of Leiceſ. 


ter, 219. Joined by ſome northern ba- 
rons, ib. Engages the earl of Leiceker 
near Lewes, 220. Taken priſoner by the 
barons, ib. Confirms the Miſe of Lewes, 
ib. Releaſed from priſon, 233. His 
cruelties, 224. Endeavours to ffretch the 
prerogative royal, 225. Cauſes the re- 
lics of Edward the Confeſſor to be re— 
moved, 226. Laken ill at Edmundſbury, 
227. Dies, ib. His character, ib. His 
iſſue, 228 


Henry IV. duke of Hereford, choſen by 


the malecontents for their leader agairſt 
Richard II. 308. Lands at Raven- 
ſpur in Yorkſhice, zog. Takes the 
title of duke of Lancaſter, ib. Marches 
to London, ib. Takes Richard's coun- 
ſelors, lb, Several of Richard's coun- 
ſellors executed, ib. Joined by the duke 
of York, ib. Proclaimed king of Lng- 


land, 311. Crowned, 326. Conſpiracies 


againſt him, ib. Ihe confpiracy ditco- 
vered, 327. Inſurrection, ib. Several 
of the conſpirators executed, 328. Sets 
on foot an expedition to Scotland, ib. In- 
ſurrection among the Welſh, 329. Se- 
veral conſpiracies in embryo diſcovered, 
ib, Makes an incurſion into Wales, 330. 
Obtains ſome advantages over the Scots, 
ib. Marries Jane of Navarre, ib. Diſ- 
pleaſes ſeveral noblemen, who ſet up the 
earl of Marche againſt him, ib, Engages 
the forces under Hotſpur, 331. Deprives 
the earl of Northumberland of his etate, 
ib, Reſtores the earl of Northumber- 
land's eftate, ib. A mock Richard, 332. 
Overtures made to him concerning the 
dukedom of Gaſcony, 334. Dies, 335. 
Is character, 336. 


Henry V. aſcends the throne, 336. Re- 


moves the body of king Richard to Weſt - 
minſter Abbey, ib. Revives the Englith 
claim to the crown of France, 337. 
Makes war againſt France, 339. Con- 
ſpiracy diſcovered againſt him, ib. Ob- 
tains a victory over the French at Agin- 
court, 342. Returns to England, 343. 
Reſolves to proſecute lis title to the crown 
of France, 345. Takes the town and 
caſtle of Falaiſe, 346. Proſecutes the war 
in France, ib, Takes Rouen, 347. Enu- 
meration of his conqueſts in France, 348. 
Peace concluded with France, 349. Pro- 
clauned regent of France, 350. Be- 
trothed to the princeſs Katharine, ib. 
Lays fiege to Melun, ib. Takes Melun, 

1. Returns to kngland, 352, His 
brother killed in battle, 353. Returns 
to France, ib. Lays ſie ge to Dreaux, ib. 


his queen delivered of a fon, ib. Queen 
Katharine makes a voyage to France, 354- | 


n 
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ot England, 445. 


Indiſpoſed, 356, His death, ib. De. 
ſcription of his funeral, ih. His Charac. 
ter, ih, His offspring, 357 


Henry VI. proclaimed king of England and 


France, 358. Loſes ſeveral places in 
France, ib. Sets James I, King ol Scot. 
land at ENF, 359- Affairs in France 
cechne, 362, Crowned King Gi France 
zt Paris, ib. Returns to Londcn 
Truce between France and England con- 
ciuded, 367. Treaty of marriage entered 
into fot Henry VI. ib. Marries Mar- 
garet, daughter of Reyner, duke of Ar. 
jou, ib. Expedition againſt Gaſcon: 
371. Wounded by an arrow, 372. Re- 
coneiled to his rebellious nobles, ib. Dis. 
1 at the qucen's meaſures, 3752. 
Diſturbances break cut, ib. Aſſembles 
ſeme forces at Northampton, 375. De- 
Lated und takten priſoner, ib. His cauſe 
{upported by the Scots, ih. Retaken, 
377- Depoſed, 378. Act of attainder 
patied againſt Henry VI. and his family. 
382. Impriſoned in the Tower, 382. 
Reſtored to the throne, 3 87. ven 
pelled, 3:8. His qucen and ſon taken 
priſoners, ib. His fon murdesed, ib. 
Expires in the Tower, ib, 


wh a 
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Feiry VII. earl of Kichmond, gires diſ- 


tur-ance to Richard III. 400. Over- 
throws Richard, 401. Afcends the threne, 
403. Hlis cor-nation, 404. "The pope 
confirms his title, ib. Act of attain er 
againſt ſeveral noblemen paſſed, ib. Mar- 
ries the princeſs Elizabeth, 405. Orders 
the queen dowager to be confined, ib. 
Recevies diſturbance from a pretended 
duke of York, ib. Pardons the pretender, 
406. Affairs of Britany, ib. Concluces 
a truce with the French, 409. Perkin 
Warbec a claimant of the crown, 4:0. 
Inſorrection in the weſt, 412. Over- 
comes the Corniſh rebels, 413. Aims at 
abſolut authority, 414. His death, 416, 
Account of his monument, ib. . iis 
character, 417. His offspring, 418 


Henry VIII. afcends the throne, 459. In- 


formers puniſhed, ih. Marries the In- 
finta Catharine, ib. Diſpute on the con- 
tinent, 420. Sends ſome forces into 
France, ib. Obtains a grant of a poll- 
tax, 421. Chcoles Ihomas Wolſey for 
one of his miniſters, 422. Orders Ed- 
mund de la Fole to be beheaded, 423. 
t.mbarss for Calais, ib. Marriage be- 
tween Henry 's ſiſter and Lewis of France, 
recommended, 425. Leiter from Henry 
to Woltey, ib. 2. I reatics between Henry 
and Lewis ol France, ib. ny, IDiſplcaſed 
with the duke ot Sufiolk for marrying his 
ſitter Mary, 426. Reconciled, id. Dit- 
putes in Scotland, 427, Jealous cf Frau- 
cis I. 428. Interview between Henry 
and Francis I. in France, 430. Viits 
tle emperor at Gravelines, 12. Writes 
againit the doctrines oi Luther, 433. Ke- 
ceives the title of Deteader of the Faith, 
ib. Declares war againit France, 434. 
Cauſes a genera! {urvey of England to be 
made, 435. Levies large exactions on 
the people, 437. Agrees to renounce 7s 
claims to the crown of France, 439. $115 
marriage with his brother's wife diſcuſled, 
440; knamoured of Anne Boleyn, ib. 
lis queen appcals to Rome, 442. Orders 
Woltey to deliver the great ical, 443. 
Frecd from his debts by an act of parlia- 
ment, 444. Diſpute with the clergy, 445+ 
Refuſ.s to appear be: ore the pope or to 
ſend any proxy, 440. Frivately cele- 
brates his marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
ib. Ines meaſures againit the court of 
r.ome, ib. His marriage with Cacharine 
annulled, 447. Parliament confer on ham 
the title ot dupreme Head ot the Church 
Procecds with order 
in changing the national religion, ib. D- 
turbances with eccleſiaſtics, 450. Catha- 
rine dies at Kimbolton, 453. Alienates 
his affections from. Anne Boleyn, 455» 
Becomes enamoured of Jane vey more, ib. 
Orders Anne Beleyn for execution, 457- 
Marries Jane Sey more, ib, Infurrections, 
459. Jane vey. re dies, 460. Fl 
diſpute with cardinal Pole, 452, Marnes 
Anne of Cleves, 465. Hates his new 
wite, ib. Fixes tus allections on Catha- 
rine Howard, 460. Is divorced from 
Arne of Cleves, 407. Matrices Catiazine 
3 Howard, 
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Howard, 468. Orders Catharine Howard 
to be beheaded, 469. His affairs in 
Scotland, 470. Marries Catharine Parr, 
2. Sends a fleet and an army to in- 

vade Scotland, 473- Goes to Calais, 
474. His death, 478. His character, 
ib. Off pring, ib. 

Heptarchy, account of, 32 

Hereford, duke of. See Henry IV. 

Hermione, taken, 841 

Hexham, battle of, 353 

Hogue, La, battle of, 747 

lolland and Zealand revolt, 544 

Holy Land, account of, 1 ts 

Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, burned, 502 


Horſa. See Hengiſt. IT 

Hotſpur erects a ſtandard, 3 30. Slain in 
battle, 331. See Percy 

Hoveden, Roger de, account of, 324 


Howard, Sir Edwd. killed in an action, 422 

Howard, Catharine, beheaded, 469 

Howe, lord and general, their declaration 
and proclamation, 870 

Hudibras reigns in Britain, 10. Builds Kaer- 
lem, Kaerguen, and Mount Paladur, 11 

Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, account of, 321 

Hugonots make peace with the Catholics, 

21. Plan for the extirpation of, 524. 

5 maſſacred at Paris, 542. 

Huſs, John, acoount of, 380 


]. 


JAGO reigns in Britain, 12 

Jailers, eruelties of, $00 

Jamaica, inſurrection at, 832 ; 

James I. aſcends the throne, 597. Diſco- 
very of a conſpiracy, ib. Diſputes about 
prerogative, 598. Concludes a peace 
with Spain, 599. Gunpowder plot, Goc. 
Union of the kingdoms of Englaud and 
Scotland canvaſſed, 601. Attempts to 
civilize the Iriſh, 6-4. His parhaments 
begin to ſhake off arbitrary power, G00. 
Fruitleſs expedition to the palatinate, 
617, His ö and character, 1». 

James, duke of Vork, declares himſelf a 
Catholic, 697. Ducheſs of York dies, 098. 
Bili to exclude him from the tarone, 708. 

James II. Succeeds to the throne, 716. 
Endeavours to ellabliſh POPerys 721. 
Orders the primate with ſereral bi- 
ſhops to be committed to the Tower, 
724. Intended invation of the prince of 
Orange made known to James, 726. 
Defires to treat with the prince af Orange, 
729. Sends his queen to Calais, ib. 
Embarks for France, ib. Lands in Ire- 
land, 737. Lays fiege to Londonderry, 
738. Raiſes the ſiege of Londonderry, 
ib, Orders a coinage of braſs money, 
739- Defeated on the banks of the 
Boyne, 741. Expires at St. Germains, 
765. Character, ib. | 

James I. king of Scotland ſet at liberty, 
359. - Swears fealty to Henry VI. ib. 

James king of Scotland ſeized, 548, Eſ- 
capes from his keepers, 549 

Ida, firſt king of Northumberland, 31. 
His death, 32 

Jefferies, Judge, a violent perſecutor, 718. 
Sent on the Weſtern circuit, 720, His 
cruelties, ib, Dies, 740, „. 

9a of Prague, account of, 380. 

erſey, French make a deſcent on, 881. 
Are repulſed, ib. 

Jeruſalem taken by ſtorm, 112 

Jeruſalem, knights of St. John of, diſſolved, 

66 

1 ſeveral of them maſſacred, 154. 
Cruelly treated, 174, . Deſire leave 
to depart the kingdom, but are refuſed, 
209, Vaſt numbers executed for de- 
baſing the coin, 230. Baniſhed, 232 

Incendiaries, &c. infeſt England, 801 

Independents, riſe and progreſs of, 678 


Indies, Eaſt, affairs of, 825, 835, 848, 


852, 856, 890, 899, 901, 934 
Ingulf, anecdotes of, 134 


Innocent, Pope, letter of, 172, u. 

Joffred, anecdotes of, 134 

John, ſon of Henry II. ſent governor into 
Ireland, 152. Marries Avita, 186. Par- 
takes in the regency, 158. His eſtates 
forfeited, and himſelf excluded from the 
ſucceſſion, 160. Received into favour 
again, 163. Again diſcarded, 164. Vin- 
dicates his character, ib. Reſtored to 
his eſtates, ib. 

No. LXXX. 
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John aſcends the throne, 165. Takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of Guienne, 167. Procuresa divorce 
from Avifa, ib. Marries Iſabella, ib. Diſ- 

ute between him and the abp. of York, 
ib. Quarrels with the clergy, ib. John 
diſguſts his barons, 168. Debauches the 
wives and daughters of ſeveral barons, ib. 
Embarks for Normandy, ib. Conſpi- 
racy formed againſt him, 169. War on 
the continent, ib. Returns to England, 
170. Impoſes on the barons, ib, Oppreſſes 
the clergy, ib. Loſes Normandy, 171. 
Death ot his mother Eleanor, ib. Loſes 
his French provinces, ib. Extorts money 
from the nobility, ib. Loſes the affec- 
tion of his ſubjects, 1 72. Thebarons invite 
the king of France to take poſſeſſion of 
the crown of England, 175. Orders ſome 
Welſh hoſtages to be hauged, ib. Dif- 
bands his army, ib. Compels his barons 
to give him hoſtages, ib. Sentence of 
depoſition thundered againſt John, ib. 
Raiſes an army, ib. Reſigns his crewn to 
the pope, 176. Quarrels with his barons, 
177. Goes to France, 178. Demands 
a truce with Philip, ib. Returns to Eng- 
land, ib. Barons compel the king to ſign 
Magna Charta and Chartade Foreſta, 179. 
Applies for abſolution from his oaths, 
183. Retires to the Iſle of Wight, 
ib. The pope annuls the two charters, 
ib. Lays fiege to Rocheſter, 184. Preſ- 
ſed by the barons, 185. Narrowly eſ- 
capes drowning, 186. Loſes h's bag- 
gage, ib. His death, iv. His charac- 
ter, ib. His iſſuc, ib. 

John king of France, taken by the Eng- 
liſh, 282. Eeſides in the Savoy, 283. 
Obtains his liberty, ib. 

Jones, Paul, takes the Serapis and Counteſs 
of Saliſbury, 891 

Ireland, hiſtory of that country, 147. Con- 
quered by Henry II. 148. Diſturbances 
there, 573. Rebellion in, G5o. Bill to 
obviate doubts concerning matters of 
legiſlature, 899 | 

Iriſh defirous to ſhake off the Engliſh yoke, 


* 

Iroafide. See Edmund 

Iſabella, ſuſpected of criminal practices, 258. 
Mortimer one of her counſel, 259. Lands 
at Orwell, 260. Diſpleaſes the barons, 265. 
Reconciled to the-barons, 266. Said to 
be pregnant by Mortimer, 268. Taken 
into cuſtody and confined at Riſing in 
Norfolk, 269. Dies, 283 

Juſtice, adminiſtration of, ſhamefully ne- 
glected, 144 


K. 


KAERBADUS (Bath) built, 11 

Kaerguen (Wincheſter) built, 11 

Kaer-Leil (Carliſle) built, 10 

Kaerlem (Canterbury) built, 11 

Kaerlier (Leiceſter) built, 11 

Kempenfeldt, rear adm. loſt in the Royal 
George, 890 

Kenelworth, ca!!le of, beſieged, 225, A par- 
liament called at, ib. Statute of Ke- 
nelworth, ib. 2. The garriſon deliver 
up the caſtle, ib. 

Kent, Hengiſt takes the title of king of, 28. 
Part of the coaſt inundated, 113 

Kent, earl of, machinations againſt, 267 

Keppel, adm. tried by a court martial, and 
acquitted, 874 

Ket, a tanner, heads a party of rebels, 487. 
Hanged at Norwich caſtle, 488 

Kettering, earthquake at, 940 

Kilmarnock, lord, executed, 809 

Kilwardby, Rohert, account of, 322 

King's evil, cuſtom of touching for, 76 

Kinmarcus governs in Britain, 12 

Kirke, colonel, cruelties exerciſed by, 7 19 

Knights of the ſhire ſummoned to parlia- 
ment, 227, and note, Templars ſup- 

reſſed, 262. Of Round Table, order of, 

inſtituted, 275. Of the Garter inſtituted, 
279, Account of the habit and enſign 
of the order, 280 

Knox, John, returns, from Geneva, 513 


| 


LAMBERT executed for hereſy, 463 
Lambeth, deſcription of, 67 *. 
Lancaſter, duke of, claims the kingdom of 
Caſtile, 295. Gives the Engliſh cauie 
2 | 


| 


of diſcontent, ih. Charged with aſpiring 

to the throne, 298. Conducting the war 

with Scotland committed to the duke of, 

300. Charged with intent to murder 

the king, and ſeize the crown, ib. Vin- 

dicates himſelf from the charge, ib. 

Conſpiracies againſt, ib, Embarks for his 
Spaniſh expedition, 301. Returns from 
his Spaniſhexpedition, 304+ Inveſted with 
the * of Guienne, ib. Loſes his 
ducheſs, 395. Gaſcoignes reluſe to ac- 
knowledge him, His death, 37. 

Lancaſter, houſe of, expelled the throre, 378. 
Reſtored, 387. Again expelled, 388 

Lanfranc, anecdotes of, 1 ; 

Langton, cardinal, made archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, 172. Shews the barons a char- 
ter of Henry I. 177. His death, 192 

Laud, biſhop of London, his great influ- 
ence over the king, 628. A favourer 
of the church of Rome, ib. Made abp. 
of Canterbury, 630. Inſulted in his 
palace, 638. Charged with high-ttea- 
ſon, 640. Brought to the ſcaffold, 65g 

Laurens, Mr. Henry, committed to the 
Tower, 879. His letter to the ſpeaker 
of the houſe, ib. . 

Laws enacted by Elizabeth, 538 

Layer, Chriſtopher, executed, 798 

Legantine court, erected, 429 

Le:l reigns in Britain, 10. Builds Kaer- 
Leil, ib. 

Leir aſcends the throne of Britain, 11. 
His misfortunes, ib. His death, 12. 

Leolf murders king Edmund, 45 

Lewes, battle of, 220. Miſe of Lewes, ib. 

Lewis of France eſpouſes Mary filter of 
Henry VIII. 426. Dies, ib. 

OR y of Conſcience, declaration for, 523, x 

Limerick, Gepe of, 744. Taken, 

Liſbon, Ircadful route at, "Thi f 

Liturgy compiled, 486, Of Edward re- 
eſtabliſhed, . Impoſed on Scotland, 
634. Occanons tumults, ib. 

Llewelivn, prince of Wales, Edward I. 
wars againſt, 229. Sues for peace, ib. 
Revolts, 231. Slain, ib, 

Locrin marriesGuendolena, 10. Hisdeath, ib. 

Lollards remonſtrate againſt the corruptions 
of the church, 305. Decree that they 
ſhall be burnt, 329. Perſecutions of, 237. 

London, formerly Trinovantum, afterwards 
Caerlud, 15. Its walls built by Lud, ib. 
Ludgate built by him, ib. London be- 
comes a Roman colony, . Dama 
by the Danes, 39. Beautified by Al- 
fred, ib. Great part of it deſtroyed by 
a dreadful fire, 113, 121, 175. Diſturb- 
ances between the inhabitants of Lone 
don and Weſtminſter, 189 

London loſes its charter, 232. Its charter 
reſtored, ib. Tumult in, 373. Fire of, 
695. Deprived of its charter, 711. Its 
charter reſtored, ib. Alarmed by an earth- 
quake, 812, Peſtilential diſorder in the 
jail of Newgate, ib. Dreadful fire in, 
826. Bill for widening the ſtreets of, 8 30. 
Riots at, 880 

London-bridge built, 112 

Londonderry, inhabitants of, ſhut their gates, 
737. Siege of, 738. Four thouſand Pro- 
teſtants drove under the walls of, ib. Siege 
raiſed, ib. | 

Longchamp, his miſbehaviour, 157 

Long Parliament meets, 640. Extraordi- 
nary efforts of, 641, &c. 

Lopez, Roderigo, engaged in a conſpiracy 
againſt Elizabeth, 570, 1. 

Lovat, lord, beheaded, 809 

Lucius, king, embraces Chriſtianity, 23 

Lud reigns in Britain, 15 

Ludlow, battle of, 377 

Luſignan, Guy de, 206 

Luther, Martin, preaches againſt indulgen- 
ces, 432. His doctrines wrote againſt by 
Henry VIII. 433 

Luttrel, captain James, inſtance of his prow- 
els, 89 

Lynn in Norfolk, privileges granted to, 185. 

M, 


MADAWG, emigration of, 46 

Macna Car, articles of, 179. En- 
larged, 244. Confirmed, 275 

Maid of 8 361. Contrives the means 
to relieve the city of Orleans during a 
ſiege, ib. Betrayed into the hands of the 


enemy, 363. * ib. 1 
co 


= 
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Malcolm does homage to Edred, 45. Ra- 
uages the north of England, 10t Does 
homage to William, ib. 

Malcolm Macmoir invades England, 109. 

Peace concluded between the Engliſh and 
. Scott.ſh Kings, ib. His death, 110 
Manilla, attack on, 840. Taken, 81 
Marcus choſen emperor of Pritain, 26. De- 
, throned, ib. : 

Margaret preſents her ſon to a robber, 
393 

Marianus Scotus, anecdctes of, 133 

Marlborough, earl of, (atterward duke,) ap- 

pointed general of the Englith forces, 769. 
Generaliſhmo of the allied army, ib. Va- 
rious ſucceſſes, 770, © /447. Returns to 

England, 774. Begins to loſe the queen's 

: favour, 777. lis ſucci mes, 779 &. 
Fixes a barrier to the Dutch dominions, 
781. Thwarted by. Queen Anne, 782. 

. Diſmiſſed. from his employments, 784. 
Dies, 797 

Marlborough, parliament at, 226. Statutes 
of, 1b. 

Marſton Mocr, battle of, £66 

Mary aſcends the throne, 494. Hates Cran- 
mer. 497. Endcavours to procure Eliza- 
beth's ruin, ib. Several nobles executed, 
co. Marries Philip of Spain, 501. Cru- 
eliies enumerated, 502, 503. Deſpiſed 
by her huſt and, 504. Affairs of Scotland, 

507. Equips a large ileet, 508. In a de- 
clining ttate of health, ib. Dies, 50g. 
Her character, 1b. 

Mary, queen of Scots, retuſes to ratify the 
treaty of Edinburgh, 515. Requeſts a fate 
conduct from Elizabeth, 5 16, Her ipeech 
to Elizabeth s ambaſſador, ib. Keturns to 
Leith, ib. Inſulted, 57. Marries Henry 


Darnley, 523. Suſpected of murdering 
her huſband, 526, 2. Marries Bothwel, 


28. Dreprived of her authority, ib. 
Lands in Cumberland, ib. Detained a 
_ priſoner, ib. Removed to Coventry, 534. 
Correſpondence between Mary and the 
duke of Alva opened, 549. Conſpiracy 
to deliver her, 55. Kemoved to Fother- 
ingay Caſtle, 555. Prought to trial, 556. 
Executed, 501. Her character, ib. Ac- 
count of her monument, ib. . 
Maſs aboliſhed, 51: 
Matilda delivers up the caſtle of the De- 
vizes, 126. Beſieged by Stephen in Wal- 
ling ford, 127. Retires to Lincoln, ib. 
Obtairs poſſeſſion of Stephen's perſon, ib. 
Acknowledged as ſovereign ot England, 
128, Behaves in a hauylcy manner, ib, 

Her cauſe declines, 130. ketires to Nor- 
mandy, ib. Her death, 143 

Martinico taken, 839 
Maximilian, emperor of Germany, ſerves in 

the Englifa army, 423. Dies, 429. 

Maximus conquers the Scots, and confers 
their country on the Picts, 25. Aſſumes 

the imperial dignity in Eritain, ib. 

Meal-tub plot, 707 h 
Vercia, kingdom of, founded by Crida, 32 
Merton, analyſis of the ſtatutes of, 197, u. 
Minden, battie of, 830 
Minorca taken by the French, 815 
Miquelon and St. Pierre taken from the 
French, 874 
Miracles, relation of ſeveral, 53 
Mohun, lord, tried for murder, 751. 

quitted, ib. Killed in a duel, 765 

Monatteries ſuppreſſed, 454 
Monk, gen. reitores Charles II. 690 
Mons obtain pofieiion of the religious 

houſes, 49. Their intereſt declincs, 54 
Monmouth, James duke of, beheaded, 719 
Montfort, Simon de, in favour with Henry 
III. 198. Marries Henry's filter, ' 199. 

Created earl of Leiceiter, 200. Retires 
to France, ib. Returns to England, to 
encourage the diifatistied barons, 217. 

Convenes an allembly of barons, 218. 
Gains an advantage over the king, 219. 
Forms the. ſiege of Rocheiter, 220. Takes 
Henry III. and prince Edward priſoners, 
Diſgraces the earl of Derby, 222. dets 
prince Edward at liberty, ib. Slain in 
battle, ib. His body ſhamefully mangled, 
ib. Character of, ib. . 

Montfort, Simon, ſon to the earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, defeated by priuce Edward, 223. 
' Dread; the revengeſul diſpoſition of King 

Henry, 224. Draws together an army, 
ib, Compelled to {urrcuuer by Ldwazd, 


Ac- 
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ib. Ordered to quit the kingdom, il. 
Joins ſome pirates, ib. 

Montfort, John de, his diſpute about the 
dukedom of Bretagne, 274. Taken pri- 
ſoner, ib. Eſcapes, ib. Does homage to 
Edw. III. ib. Dies, 276 

Montreal taken, 832 

More, Sir Thomas, a perſecutor, 450. Ex- 
ecuted, 45 2 

Morocco, ſingular letter of the emperor of, 
917 | 

Mortimer, Roger, baniſhed, 2588. At- 
tempts to make himſelf maſter of the 
Tower, ib. One of Ifabella's counſel- 
lors, 259. Manages the affairs of Eng- 
land, 263. Created carl of Marche, and 
conſpires againſt the ear] of Kent, 266. 
Seized in Nottingham Caſtle, and con- 
ducted to the Lower, 268. Executed at 
Tyburn, 269 

Mortimer, Edmund, See York, houſe of 

Mortmain, f atute of, enacted, 230 

Mutiny ball, alteration in, 905 


| N, 
NASEBY, battle of, 672 


National debt, controverſies about, $00, 
Plan for the reduction of, gos, 907 

Neots, an abhot, anecdotes of, 133. 

Nevil, Sir Henry, put to death without any 
trial, 38 

Newburgh, earl of, bill to allow him an an- 
nuity, 917 

Newbury, battle of, 667 

New Foreſt made, 104 

Niſbet, battle of, 420 


Non ob/tante, its origin, 206 

Nootka Scund, armament on account of 
ſome holtile practices of the Spaniards at, 
930 

Norfolk, duke of, and his father, ordered 
for execution, 477. Duke of Norfolk 
not executed, 478. Entertains an idea of 
marrying Mary queen of Scots, 533. 
Again!! violence, 534. Committed to 
the Tower, ih. Engaged in a conſpiracy 
in favour of the queen of Scots, 541, Ex- 
ecuted, ib. . 

Normandy, account of its dukes, g2 

Normans arrive in England, 41. Nume— 
rous at the ccurt of Eduard the Confel- 
ſor, 70. Land in England, 78 

Northampton, battle of, 375 

Northamptonſhire, inſurrection in, 502 

Northumberland made a kingdom, 31. Di- 
vided into two parts, 32. Earl of, exe- 
cuted, 496 

Norwegians ravage England, 78. 
thrown by Harold, ib. 

Norwich taken and burnt, 56. Archdeacon 
of, violently put to death, 174. Riot at, 
227: 

Nova Scotia, ſcheme for colonizing, 812 


GOver- 


O. 


OATES&, Titus, an informer, 701, Ke. 

Oldcaftle, Sir John, lord Cobham, charged 
with hereſy, 337. Burat in St. Giles's 
Fields, 346 

Olaiis, king of Norway, enters England, 54. 
Pays a vifit to Etheldred at Andover, is 
baptized, and obliges himſelf by oath not 
to infeſt England any more, 55 

Oliver, Mr. and the lord mayor, committed 
to the Tower, 862. Relcaſcd from con- 
finement, ib. 

Omoa, San Fernando de, fortreſs of, taken, 
877. Retaken, 878 

O' Neale, Shan, raiſes a rebellion in Ulſter, 

Oclinance, ſel{-denying, framed, 657 

Oriel College, Oxford, founded, 202 

Orleans, fiege of, 361 | 

Oſmund, anecdotes of, 134 

Oſulf, an Engliſhman, firſt governor of 
Northumberland, 46 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, poiſoned, 606. 
Some of the murderers brought to punich- 
ment, 697 

Oxford, Robert earl of, charged with high 
treaſon, 789. det at liberty, 790 

Oxtord burnt by the Danes, 57. Near 


— 
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three thouſand ſtudents leave that univet— 
ſity, 147, 4. Ditturbances at, 199, u. 
Proviſions of, 214. Decrees, 714 


* 
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PAINTER, John the, executed 

Paita plundered and burnt, 80 

Paladur, Mount, (now Shafteſbury) built, 

Parr, Catharine, marries Henry VIII, 472 
In danger on account of religion, 470 

Paris, Matthew, account of, 325 

1 my Go Ki. : 

Parker, adm. wwIT Hyde, engages 2 Dutch 
fleet, 883 15 
leet, 81 

Parliament obtain poſſeſſion 
_ ſtrong holds, 656. egociate with 

D * 4 4 . ti CY 2 . 
the king, 668. Motion for a bill for an 
equal repreſentation in, 928. 'The motion 
. , 
withdraw n, 929 

Parry, William, reſolves to aſlaſſinagg Eli. 
zabeth, 551. Executed, ib. 

Patrick, knights of the order of St. 889 

Faul 3 cathearal, St. ſubſcription for repair- 
ing, 630 

Pavia, victory of, 437 

Pembroke, ear! of, maltreated, 196. Routs 

the king's forces, ib. Burns Shrew (bury, 

ib. 1rcacherouſly murdered, ib. ; 

Penſacola taken by the Spaniards, 883 

Perkins, Sir William, executed, 758 

Feſtilence in England, 333 

Thiladelphia evacuated by the royaliſts, 874 

Philippa, queen to dw. III. dies, 289 

Philpot buraed in Smithfield, 502 

Phanicians trade with Britain, 16 

Picts cbtain poſteſſion of the country of the 
Scots, 25. Invade Britain, 26. Defated 
by the Saxons, 28. Compelled to return 
ome, 30 

Pierce, Alice, a favourite of Edw. III. 290. 
Her eſtate confiſcated, but afterwards te- 
ſtored, 292 
- * * , as % -- 

Piercy, Henry, defeats the Scots, 304. Is 
taken priſoner, ib. : 

Pigot, lord, depoſed, and dies, 873 

Plague in England, 279. In London, 5398, 
618, 695 

Plantagenet, Richard. See Vork, houſe of 

Plantagenets, ſummary of their hutory, 401 

Porttiers, battle of, 282 

Poidras, a tanner's ſon, perſonates Edward 
Il. 54 

Pole, William de la, duke of Suffolk, his 
death, 309 

Pole, Edmund de la, his ſufferings, 416 

Poll-tax levied, 296. Granted to lenry 
VIII. 221 

Porteus, john, executed, 802 

Porto Bello, taken by adm. Vernon, 803 

Poriſmouth, dock-yard, dreadtul fire at, 831, 
8809, 871 

9 

Pragmatic Sanction, 804 

Pretender, inſurrection in favour cf, 791. 
Lands in Scotland, 807. Gains an ad- 
vantage at Preſton Pans, ib. Lakes Car- 
lifle, 808. Defeated at Culloden, 809. 
Experiences great diſtreſs, ib. 2. 

Pride's Purge, 676 

- 5 * 7 5 
Proteſtants, 4900 driven under the walls of 
> * — » 
Londonderry, 738 „ 

Provinces, United, obtain their indepen- 
dency, 602 

Prynne, William, very heavily 
1. 631 

Puritans begin to 
commons, 541. 
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fined, 630, 


prevail in the houſe of 
Riſe and progreſs of, 
593. Diſputes between puritans and 
churchmen, 598. Refulve ta go to 
America, 632. Their ſhips ſeized, ib. 
Pym, a famous puritan, dies, 665 


2 


Ego taken, 826 

Quebec, a frigate, burnt, 877 

Queen's College, Oxford, founded, 289 
Quintin, St. battle of, 506. | 


R, 
LALEIGH, Sir Walter, diſpleaſes the earl 


of Etlex, 570. Reconciled, 571, . 
Thrown into priſon, 580. Called from 
confinement, and inveſted with tre com- 
mand of a ſquadron, 609, Beheaued, 040 
Ramilies, lott at ſea, 890 
Ravaillac uflaſſinates the French king, 603 
Reb-ll:on in favour of the pretender, 791. 
Quelie.| by the king's forces, 792 
Reformation, progreſs of, 432, 448. 449 
ieformers, Scotch, claim the protection of 
Enzlith court, 481 


the Eng 


Reformer» 


Reformers, Englith and Scotch, united in | 
their inte reſts, 515 
Religious houſes deſpoiled of their valu- 
ables, 100 
Reliques, enumeration of, 461, . 
' Revenues of the crown, account of, 318 
Rich, Elmund le, account of, 322 
Richard I. aſcends the throne, 154. Em- 
barks in the cruſade, 155, Extorts mo- 
ney from his opulent ſubjects, ib. Clergy 
endeavours tO) pro. e { Idiers ſor him, 
ib. loins the French army, 156. Sets fail 
from Varſcilles, ib. Drove on the coaſt 
of Cyprus, i57- ls return to England, 
168, 1 e-crowned, Thrown into 
priſin on the continent, 162, 1. Embar! 
for France, 103. Keceives John into 
favour again, ib. Conſeats 
with France, iv. Again d:.fcards john, 
164. Reftores John to his ettates, ib. 
Wounded at Chaluz, ib. IIis death, ib. 
His character, ib. 
Richard II. aſcends the throne, 294. Pe- 
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ge cy ſettled, ib. Conirms the charter 
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of king lohn, 298. Apprales Wat 1 y- 
Icr « inſarrection, 297 Marries Ann of 
Luxemburgh, 298. Fnipowers the bt. 
ſnopꝰ t- n. priſon heretics, ib. Alienates 
the ate ons of the people, 299, 300, 
302. Quarrels with the commons, ib. 
Takes away the charter of London, 305. 
Reſtores the city charter, ib. Loſes his 
queen, 1. Embarks for :reland, ib. Be- 
haves treacherouſly to his uncle, zoo. 
Appeal” tho people, wy Pref it at the 
execution che earl of Arundel, 307. 
Cruelties practiſed by, ib.  Baniſ1es the 
dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, i“. 
Eu torts blank bonds from the &-2try, and 
fills then up at pleaſure, 308. als. 
content barons riſe, ib. His counſellor; 
taken and executed, zog. Depoſed, 311. 
His character, ib. Bafely murdered 328 
Richard duke of Glouceſter, gives or- 
ders for the apprehending of the earl of 
Rivers, 396. His treacheries, 397. Or- 
ders lord Haſtings to be beheaded, ib. 
Owned for ſovereign, 308. Orders the 
two children of Edward IV. to be put 
to death. ib. 

Richard III. afcends the throne, 499, Al- 
molt univerſally deteſted, ib. Puts the 
duke of Buckingham to death, 405. 
Seeks an alliance with the Yorkills, ib. 
His ſecurity diſturbed by the earl of 
Richmond, ib. Approaches his rival 
with ai army, 401. Engages the earl 
of Richmond, ib. Is {lain, ib. His 
character, ib. 

Right, petition of, 623. ts 

Rights, declaration of, 731, 7. 

Riots, ſevere law againit, 489. In and about 
the metropolis, 854. At Birmingham, 
937. At Coventry, 940 

Riou, lieut. Edw. cncounters the 
imminent dangers, 932 

Rivalle governs in Britain, 12 
Rivers, earl of, beheaded, 396 


Rizzio, David, ia favour with the queen of 

Scots, $24. Afſlaſtinated, 325 

Rocheford, lady, beheaded, 469 

Rodney, adm. his ſucgeſſes, 87 8, $84, 839 

Rogers, burned in Smithfield, 502 

Romans maſſacred under Boadicea, 22. 

Conquer Britain, 23. Depart from Bri- 

tain, 26 

Roſewel, a pteſbyterian, trial of, 714 

Roundheads, 654 

Ronen taken, 17. Taken by Henry V. 347 

Roval Gcorge, a fir rate ſhip, overſet, 890 

Runnemede, Magna Charta iigned there, 
179 

Rupert, Prince, gains advantage over the 

parliament's forces, 6590. Deteated at 

Marton Moor, 666 

Ruſlia and the Porte, preliminaries ſigned 
between, 938 

Ruſlel, lord, beheaded, 713 

Rye-houſe plot, 711 
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8. 
SACHEVEREL, Henry, tried for ſcanda- 
_ Tous aſperſions, 778, Ulis ſentence, 779 
Salithury, counteſs of, maltreated, 464 
munders, ——, burned, 502 

98 4 a » * 
Sandwich reduced to aſhes, 187. Surpriſed 
by the French, 373. Surpriſed by the 
Yorkifts, 374 
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Sariſburienſis, Johannes, account of, 321 

Sawtre, William, burnt, ze, *. 

Saxons inſeſt the coaſt of Britain, 24. Pro- 
potal to call in the Saxons, 26. Origin, 
manners, government, and religion of 
tne Saxons, 27, Saxons arrive in Bri- 
tain, ih. Defeat the Pies and Scots, 28. 

Saxons and Britons diſagree, ih, Obtain 

advantages over the Britons, ib. Their 
glory falls with Edmund Ironſide, 61. 
heir cuſtoms reſtored by Canute, 62. 

g Reſt red under Edward the Contetlor, 67 

Scalegil] colliery dettroy ed, 940 

Schomberg, duke of, killed, 741 

Scilly, Iſles of, called Cafterides, 16. 

Scotland, king of, does homage to Edward 
the Elder, 42. War with, 124. Dit- 
turbances in, 427. 


Affairs of, 434. 


Cloſe alliance beta een Scotland and 
France, 50%. Difturhances in Scotland, 


* 3 
Attairs of, 316, 
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Scots endeavour to ſhake o# the Engliſh 
3 os Are” 

oke, 242. Again revolt under Robert 


earn > a I ofa . a 
II „ 247. Undeavour to recover their 
5. 274. Sue for peace, 276. En- 

ter England, 278. Their king take! 
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cottiſh peerage, 910 
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derutm, Weitminuer, 9o; 
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Senegal, conqueit of, 822 
* * 


Yewald, abp. of Vork, account of, 322 
Jeymore, Jane, married to Henry VIII. 
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175 P Dies, ＋ 0 
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eVInour, lord, itainted, 485, executed, 486 
. . n 
n N * C ITi iy attainted, 710 
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Shyp-money introduced, 630 
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Shite, knights o, ſummoned to parliament, 
221 and note 
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Dax,; 24. R. peal: d, ib. 
hefe, gane, accuſed of forceryv, 397 
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Hieily, aitarrs of, 209, Ne 

Sidney, Algernon, executed, 713 

Sierra Leona, eſtabliſhment of a colony at, 
936 | 

Simnel, Lambert, perſonates Richard duke 
of York, 4060. Taken, 406. Receives 
a pardon, Ib. Made a {cullion in the 
king's kitchen, ib. 

Hiſillius reigns in Britain, 12 

Slave trade, application to parliament for 
the abolition of, 913. Subject of again 
brought forward, 925. Aboliſhed in 
the Eaſt-Indies, 927. Brought forward 
again in the houſe, 929. Again diſcuſ- 
{ed in the © uſe, 935 Reſolved tO be 
gradually dimniſhed, ib. 

Somerſet, duke of, becomes noxious, 488. 
Sent to the Tower, 489. Fined, ib. 2. 
With ſeveral others committed to cuſtody, 
491. Convicied of felony, ib. Be- 
headed, 492 

Somerſet, duke of, concerned in the mur- 
der of Overbury, executed, 607 

South-ſea ſcheme, account of, 794 

Stacy, John, executed for necromancy, 390 

Stafford, earl of, executed, 707 

Stamp- act, tumults in America on account 
of, 550 


Standard, war of, 125 
Statutes, Penal, motion for repeal of, 940 


Stephen, aſcends the throne, 123. Grants 
a charter for the ſecurity of l;berties, ib. 
Falls into a lethargy, 124. Kecorers 
from his indifpoſition, and goes into 
Normandy, ib. Returns to England, ib. 
Takes meaſures to curb the haughtineſs 
of the clergy, 125: Fakes the cattle of 
the Devizes, 126. Taken priſoner, and 
conducted to Briftol, ib. Inſurrection 
in fayour ot, 129. Exchanged ior the 
biſhop of Winchefier, ib. Again ſettled 
on the throne, 130. Endeavours to per- 
ſuade the abp. of Canterbury to crown 
his ſon Eultace, but in vain, 131. Ste- 
phen's death and character, 132 

Stock's Market built, 249 

Strafford, earl of, impeached by the com- 
mons, 640. Executed, 648 ; 

Straw, Jack, a leader in Wat "Tyler's infur- 
rection, 297 

Streon, Edric, married one of Ethelred's 
daughters, 57. Betrays Eltheired's cauſe 
to Canute, 59. Pertidicully betrays Ed- 
mund, 60. His treachery to Edmund's 
family, 61. 


Edwy, ib. Beheaded, 02 


Procures the murder ot 
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Struenſee, edunt, executed, 864 6 

Stuart, Charles Edward Lewis Caſimir, 
the young 'pretender, dies, 917 

Style, alteration of, 813 

Suffolh, duke of, marrics Henry VIII.'s 
ter Mary, 426. 

Sulie:., Ella king of, 29 

oweating ſickneſs rages, in London, 404. 

dweyn lands in England, 54, Leaves the 
kingdom in conſideration of a pecuniary 
muict, ib. IIis admiral renews the war, 
55. His tiſter, Gunilda, put to death, 
50. Lands witha powerful army, ib. After 
committing great devaſtati ns, retires to 
Denmark, ib. Returns and burns Nor- 
wich, ib. Returns to Denmark, ib, 
Agains lands in England, 57. London 
ger 40 Sweyn, 58, 1s proclaimed 
King OL England, 15. Heavily raxes the 
Kingdom, ib. Dies ſuddenly, ib. 
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LATLOR, , parſon of Hadley, burnt 


terrible, dreadful action of, 819 


belt Act, motion for its repeal, 924. Mo- 
tion rejected, 925 

Tewkeſbury, battle of, 283 

Thames and Severn rivers united, 927 

1 hurot, his gallant behaviour, 831 

iillotſoa John, abp. of Canterbury, dies, 
754. 0 liaracter of, ib. . 

Tindal's tranflation of the Bible, eagerly 
bouglit up and committed to the flames, 

1 3 

obacco, motion to remove the duty on, 
from the cuſtoms to the exciſe, 926. 
Carried, 1b, Motion for its repeal re- 
jected, 928 \ 

I obago, taken from the Engliſh, 883. Re- 
taken, 914 

longue, Dr, concerned in various plots, 
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| outon, battle of, 381 

| ower o London, built, 103 
Tower fortiſied, 941 

Trail aten, commiſſion of, 2 46 


i reftizan, hanged at TybLurn, 304 

Lriennial bill, 754 

i rmovanturn, or New Troy, built, 9. Its 
walls bu It, ICT 

Trollop, Hir Andrew, joins the Yorkiſts, 
374. Defercs and joins the king, ib. 

Tyler, Wat, account of his infurrection, 
297. His death, ib. 

Tyrone, carl of, deſrated, 881 


* .* * . 


Iyrrel, Walter, kills William Ruſus, 113 
1 


VERNON, adm. takes Porto Pello, 803 

Veſpauan conquers the Britons, 20 

Union of England and Scotland, 774 

Vortigern, choſen chief of the Britiſh forces, 
26. Propoſes to call in the Saxons, ib. 
Enamoured of Hengitt's niece, 28. Di- 
vorces his wile, ib. Obtain's Hengiſt's 
nece, ib. Treacherouſly dealt with by Hen- 
ent, 29. Flies to Wales, ib. His death, ih. 

Urban II. (Pope,) announces the cruſade, 
112 

Utrecht, Peace of, 786 

W. 


WAGER, commodore, . defeats the Spani- 
ards, 781 

Wales conquered by England, 231. United 
to England, 232 

Wales, George prince of, his birth, 844. 
Meilage from the king concerning an 
eſtahliſment for, 899. Eſtabliſhment 
of his houſehold, ib. Embarraſſed ſtate 
of his tinances, 912. IHis moderation 
during the king's indiſpoſition, 922 

Walker, „a grocer, exec uted, 381 

Wallace, William, raiſes ſome troops in 
Scotland, 242. 
ib. Deteated at Falkirk, 243. Reſigns 
the regency, ib. Gives Edward ſome 
uneaſineſs, 246. Delivered into the 
lands of Edward, ib. Put to death, ib. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, active in the Hano-« 
verian intereſt, 3800. Ulis ſcheme for a 


general exciſe, created earl of Orford, 


and reiigns 14s employment, 805 
Walworth, William, mayor of London, 
kills Wat Tyler, 297 
Warbee, 


Recovers ſeveral places, 


CE mw — 


93 


<< = 


Warbec, Perkin, a competitor for the crown, 
10. Carried in mock triumph through 
everal cities in England, 414. Placed 
in the ſtocks, ib. Hanged at 1 yburn, ib. 
Warwick, earl of, Henry VI.s governor, 360 
Welſh, irruption of, 1 24. Emigration of, 146 
Wentworth, William, a puritan, harangues 
the Houſe of Commons, 545 
Weſſex, kingdom of, founded, 30 
Weſtminſter, a fair eſtabliſhed at, 205. Sta- 
tutes of, enacted, 229. Abbey built, 75. 
Account of it, 189, . Hall built, 112 
Wheeler, Sir Francis, fate of, at ſea, 75 3 
Whig and Tory, appellations given to the 
two parties which ruled in England, 725 
Whitehall burnt, 762, u. 
White Plains, battle of, 870 
Wickliff, John, publiſhes his belief, 291. 
Cited before a ſynod, ib. Account of, 
23. His doctrines forbid, 333. His 
Cooks condemned, 4 35 
Wight, Iſle of, John retires to, 183 
Wikes, 'Thomas, account of, 325 
Wilkes, John, eſq. apprehended, 846. Ex- 
lled the Houſe of Commons, 847. Re- 
olution declaring him incapable of fitting 
in parhament expunged, — 
William of Malmeſbury, anecdotes of, 134 
William, duke of Normandy, aſpires to the 
throne of England, 73. Engages the 
troops under Harold, 79. Obtains a 
complete victory at * 80. Crowned 
king of England, 96. Diſpleaſes the Eng: 
liſh, ib. Conkſites the eſtates of thoſe 
who had ſided with Harold, 98. Diſturbed 
by the Northumbrians, 99. Greatly diſ- 
turbed by the Danes, ib. His profuſion 
to his followers, ib. Sudden inſurrection, 
ib. His ſeverities, 101. Conſpiracy, ib. 
His ſon Robert makes war againſt. him, 
roz. Builds the Tower of London, ib. 
Orders a complete ſurvey of every per- 
ſon's eſtate in the kingdom, ib. Makes 
New Foreſt in Hampſhire, 104. En- 
deavours to aboliſh the Saxon laws, ib. 
His death and character, 1c6 
William Rufus aſcends the throne, 107. 
Orders Carliſle to be rebuilt, 109. Con- 
ſpiracy againſt, 111. Quarrels with the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, ib. Goes to | 


| Wiſhart, 


E 


France, 112. Accidentally ſlain, 113. 
His character, ib. 

William, prince of Orange, gains popularity 
in England, 725, Plan concerted to de- 
throne James, ib. Invited to England, 
ib. His declaration, 727, 2 Lands at 
Broxholme, 728. His ſucceſs, 729. His 
letter to the parliament, 7 30, 1. 

William III. | ER of the crown on, 
731. His ſpeech on accepting the crown, 
ib. =. With Mary his wife proclaimed 
king and queen of England, ib. Revenue 
ſettled, 735. Declares war againſt France, 
736. Embarks for Ireland, 740. Wounded, 
ib. Defeats James, 741. His ſucceſſes in 
Ireland, 742. Affairs at ſea, ib. Conſpi- 
racy againſt, the government diſcovered, 
745. Orders the maſlacre of Glencoe, 
746. Goes to Holland, 747. Returns 
to England, 748. Sea affairs, 751. Loſes 
his queen, 754. Character of his queen, 
ib, Conſpiracy, 756. Conſpirators tried, 
757. Negociation for a general peace, 
760. Peace concluded, 761. Negocia- 
tion with the French king, 763. Settle- 
ment of the crown, 764. Speech on the 
king of France's acknowledging the pre- 
_ br title to the throne, 766. 2. Frac- 
tures his collar-bone, 767. His death, ib. 
Character, ib. 

William, prince of Orange, oppoſes the pro- 


greſs of the duke of Alva, 544. Afath- 


nated, 552 
Wincheſter, biſhop of, taken, and afterwards 
exchanged for king Stephen, 129 
Windſor Caſtle built, 293 
, condemned to the flames, 


481, . 

Wolfe, general, killed, 826 

Wolſey, Thomas, choſen by Henry VIII. 
for one of his minifters, 422. Some ac- 
count of, ib. x, Letter from the king to, 
455, . Made abp. of York, 426. His 
pride increaſed by his power, 429. Erects 
the legantine court, ib. Much honoured 
by Charles of Spain, 430. Mediator of a 
peace between the emperor and Francis I, 
431. Aſpires to the papacy, 433. Diſ- 
appointed in his views, 435. ivers 


great ſeal, 443. Impeached, ib. Or- 


| 


ö 


2 8 2 to York, 445. Arreſſed 
or high-treaſon, ib. 2. Di is w 
to Londop ib. tn. 
Wolves, an edict for their deſtruction 43 
Worceſter, battle of, 632 g 
Wraw, John, a ſeditious 

beheaded, 298 
Wurben, general, ſlain before Breſlau, 82 
Wurtzburghers, fix hundred in a diſtreſſed 

ſituation, 847. Sent to South Carolina, ib. 
Wyat, Sir Thomas, executed, 499 


Y, 


prieſt, taken and 


YORK, duke of, appointed regent by Rich. 
ard II. 308. Joins the duke of Here. 
ford, 309 

York, houſe of, claims the crown in the per- 
ſon of Edmund Mortimer, 3 30. Edmund 
Mortimer dies without iſſue, 359. Claim 
upon the crown deſcends to Kichard Plan- 
tagenet, 359. Created duke of York, 
360. Recalled from France, 366. Takes 
meaſures againſt the crown, 309. Sceks 
the ruin of the duke of Somerſet, +57. 
Gathers an army, and marches ti: 2-43 
London, 372. Makes his peace with 
king, ib. Suſpected of entertaining am- 
bitious views, ib. Machinations againſt, 

73. Wages war againf the king, 374. 
lies into Ireland, ib. Attainted of high 
treaſon, ib. Yorkiſts approach the king's 
army, 375. Defeat and take the king 
End, ib. Subſtance of the duke of 
ork's claim, 376, 2. Duke of York 
returns to London, ih. Claims the crown, 
ib. Debate concerning the duke's claim, 
ib. Marches towards the queen, 477. 
Duke of York lain, ib. His ſon ſlain, 
ib. Many of his partizans beheaded, ib. 
Earl of Marche ſupports the claim, ib. 
Marches againſt the royalifts, ib. Obtains 
a complete victory over the royaliſts, ib. 
Routed by the royaliſts, ib. Elected king, 
78. Eſtabliſhed on the throne, 38 1. Sce 
ward IV. York, duke of. See james1], 

York, Frederick, duke of, married, 938. 
His ſettlement, 939. Commander of the 
Britiſh forces in the ſiege of Valenci- 


ennes, 944 
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1 FRONTISPIECE to face the Title 
Map of Great Britain + 777 
2 The Plenipotentiaries of Great 
Britain, &c. ſigning, &c, - 938 
g Lieut. Bligh hoſpitably received 


by the Governor of Timor 932 

4 The Lord Mayor preſenting the 
City Sword to His Majeſty 927 

5 Edward III. and Edward the 
Black Prince - - 263 
6 The Ducheſs of York - 999 
7 The Duke of York - ib. 

8 The diſtreſſed ſituation of the 
Crew of the Guardian - - 92 

9 Queen Margaret preſenting her 
Son to a Robber - 38 
10 Edward V. and Richard III. 395 
11 Duke of Monmouth exchanging 
Cloaths with a Shepherd - 719 

12 The Earl of Eſſex laying his 
Hand on his Sword, &c, = 2 


13 Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 419 


14 Map of Ireland - = 147 
15 Bertram de Gourdon vindicat- 
ing himſelf before Richard I. 164 
16 Edward the Martyr expiring 
near a blind Woman's Houſe 53 
17 Elizabeth and James IJ. 50g 
18 Prince William endeavouring to 
fave his Siſter Matilda - 120 
19 The Battle of Creſly - 277 
20 King Edgar laying 
Crown - . | 51 
21 Archbiſhop Becket murdered 145 
22 Henry II. and Richard J. 134 
23 The French Fleet defeated 
Belle-Ile - = 83828 
24 Ket the Tanner haranguing the 
Infurgents = += = 4387 
25 Mary Queen of Scots and De- 
yercux Earl of Efllex - +» 561 
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26 on, er- totheBarons 186 
27 The Death of William Rufus 113 


28 Athelſtan ordering the Scrip- 
tures to be made public 
29 William the Conqueror and 
William II. 
30 Charles II. received by 
Wyndham's Mother 
31 Leolf the Robber ſtabbing Ed- 
mund J. — 4 
32 Coronation of Henry VI. at Paris 362 
33 John and Henry III. 165 
34 Repreſentation of the Siege of 


44 


Colonel 


682 


, +». Bos 
35 King Stephen's Queen petition- 
ing the Empreſs Matilda - 128 


36 St. Auſtin preaching to theSaxons 34 
37 Henry I and Stephen 11 
38 The Dukes of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk demanding the Great Seal 
of Cardinal Wolſey -< 
39 The Landing of William 
Conqueror | 
49 Queen Margaret Crowning 
Head of the Duke of York 
41 Henry III. at Wincheſter, 
preaching to the Monks 
42 Edward I. and Edward II. 
43 The Duke of Burgundy driven 
from the Siege of Crotoy - 366 
44 England divided into Counties 39 
45 Richard II. and Henry IV. 294 
46 Mary Queen of Scots receiving 
her Death Warrant 
473 Odo Earl of Kent ſeized by 
William J. 
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the 


443 
78 


977 


206 
228 


999 
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48 Charles II. and James II. 693 

49 Charles I. taking Leave of his 
Famil - - - 677 


50 


2 ſigning Magna Charta 179 
51 


eheadlag of Lady lte Grey 499 
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68 The Queen of Edward IV. ac- 


No. | 
52 Seven French Men of War de- 

feated by Three Britiſh Ships 819 
53 The Battle of Agincourt 
54 The Action off the Dogger 
55 General Wolfe killed 826 
56 Alfred and Canute the Great 36 
57 Anne receiving the Act of Union 776 
58 The Duke of Buckingham aſ- 

ſaſſinated by Felton 
59 Henry V. and Henry VI. 
60 Henry Prince of Wales taking 

the Crown from the Pillow, &c. 335 
61 The Queen of Edward IV. part- 


Page 


342 
Bank 884 


625 
330 


ing with the Duke of York 396 
62 John King of France ſurrender- 
ing his Sword — 282 


63 The Spaniſh Armada defeated 565 
64 Charles I. and Cromwell 618 
65 Henry II. ſerving the Firſt Diſh 
at his Son's Table 144 
66 Edward IV. and Henry VII. 381 
67 A Male and Female of antient 
Britaia - — 
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cuſed of Witchcraft 397 
69 Death of General Wurben - 89 
70 Mary I. and Philip of Spain 494 
71 Five Members of the Houſe of 

Commons, &c. 655 
72 Henry VIII. reproving Gardiner 477 
73 William III. and Mary II. 734 
74 Lady Elizabeth Grey ſoliciting 


protection i > 383 
75 George III. and Qu. Charlotte $33 
76 Wat ne n 97 
77 Queen Anne and George Prince 
of Denmark . = 768 
78 A Druid and a Roman — 
7 


79 George I. and George II. 
80 The 13 between the 
Nymphe and Cleopatra Frigates 934 
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